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lABADIUS. 

lABA'DIUS (’Io^a5(ou Ptol. vii. 2, § 29, 
viii. 27. § 10), an island off tlie lower half of the 
Golden Chersonesus. It is said by Ptolemy to mean 
the “ Island of Barley,” to have been very fertile in 
grain and gold, and to have had a metropolis called 
Argyre. There can be little doubt that it is the same 
as the present Jara, which also signifies “ barley.” 
Humboldt, on the other hand, considers it to be Su¬ 
matra (Kritische Unters. i. p. 64); and Mannert, 
the small island of Banca, on the SE. side of Su¬ 
matra, [V.] 

JABBOK (To^oK/foy, Joseph.; Ta^c^x, LXX.), 
a stream on the east of Jordan, mentioned first in the 
history of Jacob (Gen, xxxii. 22). It fonned, ac¬ 
cording to Josephus, the northern border of the 
Amorites, whose country he describes as isolated by 
the Jordan on the west, the Amon on the south, and 
the Jabbok on the north. (Ant. iv. 5. § 2.) He 
further describes it as the division between the 
dominions of Sihon, king of the Amorites, and Og, 
whom he calls king of Galadene and Gaulonitis 
(§ 3)—Bashan of Scripture. In the division of 
the land among the tribes, the river Jabbok was 
assigned as the northern limit of Gad and Reuben. 
(I)eut. i\L 16.) To the north of the river, in the 
country of Bashan, the half tribe of Manasseh had 
their possession (13,14.) [Ammonitae ; Amorites.] 
It is correctly placed by Eusebius (Onomast. s.v.) 
between Ammon, or Philadelpliia, and Gerasa (Ge- 
rash) ; to which S. Jerome adds, with equal truth, 
that it is 4 miles from the latter. It flows into tlie 
Jordan. It is now called El-Zerha^ and “ divides 
the district of Moerad from the country called El- 
Bdha,'* (Burckhardt’s Syria^ p. 347.) It was 
crossed* in its upper part by Irby and Mangles, an 
hour and twenty minutes (exactly 4 miles) BW, of 
Gerashy on their way to Es-Szalt. (Travelsy p. 319, 
comp. p. 475.) [G. W.] 

JABESH (Tdfieiy, LXX.; Td^T^y, Tagiocrd, To- 
Sardsf Joseph.), a city of Gilead, the inhabitants of 
which were exterminated, during the early times of 
the Judges (see xx. 28), for not having joined in 
the national league against the men of Gibeah (xxi. 
9, &c.). Three centuries later, it was besieged by the 
Ammonite king, Nahash, when the hard terms offered 
to the inhabitants by the invaders roused the indig¬ 
nation of Saul, and resulted in the relief of the town 
and the rout of the Ammonites. (1 Sam, xi.) It 
was probably in requital for this deliverance that the 
inluibitantfi of Jabesh-Gilead, having heard of the 
indignity offered to the bodies of Saul and hb sons 
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after the battle of Gilboa, arose, and went all night, 
and took the body of Saul, and the bodies of hb sons, 
from the wall of Beth-shan, and came to Jabesh and 
burnt them there; and they took their bones and 
buried them under a tree at Jabesh, and fasted seven 
days.” (1 Sam. xxxi. 11 —13; 2 Sam. ii. 4 — 7.) 
It was situated, according to Eusebius, in the hills, 
6 miles from Pella, on the road to Gerash ; and its 
site was marked in his time by a large village (s. vv. 
'ApiaSd and Td^iy). The writer was unsuccessful in 
his endeavours to recover its site in 1842 ; but a tra¬ 
dition of the city is still retained in the name of the 
valley that runs into the plain of the Jordan, one hour 
and a quarter south of Wady Mus, in which Pella 
is situated. This valley is still called Wady Tabe^, 
and the ruins of the city doubtless exist, and will 
probably be recovered in the mountains in the vicinity 
of this valley. fG. W.] 

JABNEH. [IA3LMA.] 

JACCA. [Jaccetani; Vascones.] 
JACCETA'NI (’laxKfTtti'ol), the most important 
of the small tribes at the S. foot of the Pyrenees, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, E. of the Vascones, and N. 
of the Ilbkgktes. Their country, Jaccktaa’ia 
('laKK€ravia\ lay in the N. of Arrayoitj below the 
central portion of the Pyrenaean chain, whence it 
extended towards the Iberus as far as the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ilerda and Osca; aiwl it fonned a part 
of the theatre of war in tho contests between Ser- 
torius and Pompey, and between Julins Caesar and 
Pompey's legates, Afranius and Petreius. (Strab. 
iii. p. 161; Caes. B. ( 7 . i. 60; concerning the reading, 
see Lacetani; Ptol. ii. 6. § 72.) None of their 
cities were of any consequence. The capital, Jacca 
(Joca, in Biscaya), from which they derived their 
name, belonged, in the time of Ptolemy, to the Vas¬ 
cones, among whom indeed Pliny appears to include 
the Jaccetani altogether (iii. 3. s. 4). Their other 
cities, as enumerated by Ptolemy, and identified, 
though with no great certainty, by Ukert (vol. ii. 
pt. 1. p. 425), are the following r —Iesfus (leenriis, 
Igual^)\ Ceresus (Kepecroy, S. Columba de Ce- 
ralto ); Anabis (^AvdSts, Tarrega ); Bacasis 
(BaKaals, Manresa, the district round which b still 
called Bages) ; Telobis (Tr)\oS(sy Jfartorell) ; 
Ascebris (’Aor#c€^^is, Sagarra ); Udvra (0(L 
dovpa, C(vrdona ); Lissa or Lesa (A^aa, near Man- 
resa); Setelsis (SercAcrtf f) SjcAewIs, Solsona); 
CiNNA (KtVva, near Guuona), perhaps the same 
place as the Scissum of Livy (xxi. 60, where the 
MSSk have Sebsis, Stbsum, Sba)^ and the Cis&a ef 



d lADERA. 

P(%biiis (iii. 76: qp. SesUni, pp. 132, 163; 

Num. Goth.). tP- S.] ‘j 

lA'DERA CiaSepo, Ptol. iii. 16. § 10; ’IciSapa, 
Kicet p. 343 ; Iitdem, Plin. iii. 26; lader, Pomp. 
Mela, ii. 3. § 13; Feut Tab,; Geog. Bav.; on the 
orthography of the name see Tzohocke, ad Melam, 
I, e, Yol. ii. pi 2. p. 275: Eth, . ladertinus, Hiri 
£, A, 42! Zara), the capital of jriihamia in Illy- 
ricum. Under Augustus it a Roman 

colony. (“ Parens coloniae,” Inscr, v.^. Farlati, lUyr. 
Sacr., vol. v. p. 3; comp. Ptol. 1. c.) Afterwards 
it bore the name of Diodoba. and paid a tribute of 

110 pieces of gold to the Eastern emperors (Const 
Porph. de Adm. Imp. 30), until it was handed over, 
in the reign of Basil the Macedonian, to the Slavonic 
princes. Zara, the mcdem capital of Dalmatia, 
and well known for the famous siege it stood against 
the combined French and Venetians, at the begin¬ 
ning of the Fourth Crusade (Gibbon, c. lx.; Wilken, 
die Kretm. vol. v. p. 167), stands upon the site 
of ladera. Little remains of the ancient city ; the 
sea-gate called Porta di San Ckrysogono is Roman, 
but it seems likely that it has bmn brought from 
Aenona. The gate is a single arch with a Corin¬ 
thian nUastAT each side supporting an entablature. 

E pplies the ^j^ p, 152 ) doubts the evidence of 
any ft ladera, though some have been attri¬ 
buted to it by other writers on numismatics. (Sir 
G. Wilkinson, Dalmaiia and Montenegro, vol. i. 
p. 78; J. F. Neigebaur, Die Suddcueen, pp. 181— 
191.) [E.B.J.] 

lADO'NI, a people in the extren>e NW. of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, mentione<l only by Pliny, who 
places them next to the Arrotfebae. (Plin. iv. 20. 
8. 34.; [P. S.] 

lAETA or lETAE (*I«to 1, Steph. B.: Eth. 'Uralos, 
Id.; but Diodorus has’latrTi'os, and this is confirmed 
by coins, the legend of which is uniformly ^lairiucor, 
Eckhel, vol. i. p. 216: in Latin, Cicero has letini, 
but Pliny letenses), a town of the interior of Sicily, 

111 the NW. of the island, not very far from Panor- 

mus. It was mentioned by Philistus (ap. Steph. B. 
8. V.) as a fortress, and it is called by Thucydides 
also (if the reading ’Icrds be admitted, in vii. 2) a 
fortress of the Siculians (ruxos ruv :S,iKe\uv)^ 
which was taken by Gylippus on his march from 
Himera through the interior of the island towards 
Syracuse. It first appears as an independent city in 
the time of Pyrrhus, and was attacked by that 
monarch on account of its strong position and the 
advantages it offered for operations against Panor- 
mus; but the inhabitants readily capitulated, (Diod. 
xxii. 10, p. 498.) In the First Punic War it was 
occupied by a Carthaginian garrison, but after the 
fall of Panormus drove out these troops and opened 
its gates to the Romans. (Id. xxiii. 18, p. 505.) 
Under the Roman government it appears as a muni¬ 
cipal town, but not one of much importance. The 
letini are only noticed in passing by Cicero among 
the towns whose lands had been utterly ruined by 
the exactions of Verres; and the letenses are enume¬ 
rated by Pliny among the populi stipendiarii ” of 
the interior of Sicily. (C; iii. 43; Plin. iii. 

8. 8.14.) Many MSS. r ‘'“ficero read Letini, and it 
is probable that the A'^^^'^of Ptolemy (iii. 4. § 15) 
is only a corruption 'i^Wh $ame name. 

The position of J'^^sJFis very obscurely intimated, 
but it appears froLi Diodorus tliat it was not very 
remote from Panormus, and that its site was one of 
great natural strength. Silius Italicus also alludes 
to its b^vated situation (*' celsus letas/’ xiv. 271). 
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Entella, which w, JTO'EIUM CAxpa ‘lawv- 

same time with tn-^.. J^leuca), a headland whicl 

though more commonly known . /. - ^ 

mano, from a church on its sum '(Fazell.‘x. 
p. 471; Amic. Lex. Top. Sic. vol. ii. p. 291.) The 
spot is not marked on any modem map, and does 
not appear to have been visited by any recent tra¬ 
vellers. The position thus assigned to laeta agrees 
well with the statements of Diodorus, but is wholly 
irreconcilable with the admission of 'lercij into the 
text of Thucydides (vii. 2): this reading, however, 
is a mere conjecture (see Arnold’s note), and must 
probably be discarded as untenable. [E. H. B.] 



COIN OP lAETA. 

JAEZER (^la(7)pi LXX.; ’laf^p and *A(r<&p, 
Euseb.), a city of Gilead, assigned to the tribe of 
Gad by Moses. In NumWs (xxxii. 1), the land 
of Jazer” is mentioned as contiguous to “the land 
of Gilead, and suited to cattle.” In Jeremiah (xlviii. 
32), “ the sea of Jazer ” occurs in some versions, as 
in the English ; but Reland (#. v. p. 825) justly 
remarks, that this is not certain, as the passage may 
be pointed after the word “ sea,” and “Jazer,” as a 
vocative, commence the following clause. But as 
“ the land of Jazer ” is used for the country South of 
Gilead, so the Dead Sea may be designated “ the sea 
of Jazer.” Eusebius ((^womoa#. a. r.’A<7c6p) places 
it 8 miles west of Philadelphia or Ammon ; and 
elsewhere (a. r.’lac^p), 10 miles west of Philadel¬ 
phia, and 15 from Esbon (Heshbon). He adds, that 
a large river takes its rise there, which runs into 
the Jordan. In a situation nearly corresponding 
with this, between Szalt and Esbtu, Burckhardt 
passed some ruins named Szyr, where a valley 
named Wady Szyr takes its rise and runs into the 
Jordan. This is doubtless the modem representative 
of the ancient Jazer. “In two hours and a half 
(from Szalt) we passed, on our right, the Wady Szyr, 
which has its source near the road, and falls into the 
Jordan. Above the source, on the declivity of the 
valley, are the ruins called Szyr.'* {Syria, p. 364.) 
It is probably identical with the of Ptolemy 

which he reckons among the cities of Palestine on 
the east of the Jordan (r. 16). [G. W.] 

lAXYSUS (T(iA.v(roj, *I<fAi;(r(ros, or 
Eth. ToAtJcro-toj), one of the three ancie. ‘y’* 
cities in the island of Rhodes, and one o 
towns constituting the Doric hexapolis. * 
tuated only six stadia to the south-west of the city 
of Rhodes, and it would seem that the rise of the 
latter city was the cause of the decay of lalysus; 
for in the time of Strabo (xiv. p. 655) it existed only 
as a village. Pliny (v. 36) did not consider it as an 
independent place at all, but imagined that lalys^' 
was the ancient name of Rhodes. ^Oiychoma, 
tadel,wa8 situated above Ia]ysu8,-and still exiiMlii 
the time of Strabo. It is supposed by some that 
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^AchaU, WLu: 'taiii'the ancient name Tebtia, sitnatisd on a small 


’ant of the He-. 
57; Athen. Tiii. 
.. , ^ aituated in the 

ch ‘‘ ae name lalysia. 

Find. 01 vii. 106; Herod, 
•i. 182; , Ptol. V. 2. § 34; Steph. 

“ o.; St' ‘ p. 81; Dionys. Perieg. 504; 

Ov. Met vii. , ' omp. Mela, ii. 7.) The site of 
ancient lalysus is still occupied by a village bearing 
the name /o/mo, about whi^ a few ancient remains 
are found. (R^ JReiten auf dm Griech. Imeln, 
vol. iii. p. 98.) [L. S.] 

lAMISSA. [Thamesis.] 
lAMNA, lAMNO. [Baleabes, p. 374, K] 
lAMNIA (Ta^v^j, LXX.; ndfxyia, ndfiyda 
*Ufivad)j a city of the Philistines, assigned to 
the tribe of Judah in the LXX. of Joshua zv. 45 
(rifAtfo ); but omitted in the Hebrew, which only 
mentions it in 2 Chron. xzvi. 6 (Jabneh in the 
^'^nglish version), as one of the cities of the Philis¬ 
tines' taken and destroyed by king Uzziah. It is 
i^lebrated by Philo Judaeus as the place where the 
Irst occasion was given to the Jewish revolt under 
‘ 'aligula, and to his impious attempt to profane the 
imple at Jerusalem. His account is as follows: — 

’ n the city of lamnia, one of the most populous of 
/udaea, a small Gentile population had established 
itself among the more numerous Jews, to whom they 
occasioned no little annoyance by the wanton vio¬ 
lation of their cherished customs. An unprincipled 
government officer, named Capito, who had been 
sent to Palestine to collect the tribute, anxious to 
pre-occupy the emperor with accusations against the 
Jews before their well-grounded complaints of his 
boundless extortion could reach the capital, ordered 
an altar of mud to be raised in the town for the dei¬ 
fication of the emperor. The Jews, as he had antici¬ 
pated, indignant at the profanation of the Holy Land, 
assembled in a body, and demolished the altar. On 
hearing this, the emperor, incensed already at what 
had lately occurred in Egypt, resolved to resent this 
insult by the erection of an equestrian statue of 
himself in the Holy of Holies. (Philo, de Legat ad 
Cawm, Op. vol. ii. p. 573.) With respect to its site, 
it is assigned by Josephus to that part of the tribe 
of Judah occupied by the children of Dan (Ant v. 1. 

§ 22) ; and he reckons it as an inland city. (Ant 
xiv. 4. § 4, B. J. i. 7. § 7.) Thus, likewise, in 
the Ist book of Maccabees (x. 69, 71), it is spoken 
of as situated in the plain country ; but the author 
of the 2nd book speaks of the harbour and fleet 
of the lamnites, which were fired by Judas Mac- 
cabaeuS; when the light of the con^gration was 
seen at Jerusalem, 240 stadia distant. The appa¬ 
rent discrepancy may, however, be reconciled by the 
notioUB of the classical geographers, who make fre- 
I que]|| mention of this town. Thus Pliny expressly 
lamnf' duae: altera intus,” and places them 
and Joppa (v. 12); and Ptolemy, 
^d ’la/ivtp'WK, the port of the lam- 
naritime town between Joppa and 
Axotus, afterwards enumerates lamnia among the 
cities of Judaea. From all which it is evident that 
lamnia had its Majuma, or naval arsenal, as Gaza, 
Azotus, and Ascalon also had. (Le Qnien, Oritm 
Chrut vol iii. col. 587, and 622.) The Itinerary 
(of Ai toninus places >it 36 M. P. from Gaza, and 
1^2 M. F. from Diospolis (or Lydda); and Eusebius 
lififiKm* «* V* *ldfAVMia) places it between Diospolis 
land Aims* Its site is sUll marked by mins which 


>eil mence on the west side of Wady an hour 

distant from the sea. (Irby and Mangles, Travdi^ 
p. 182.) The ruins of a Roman bridge,** which 
they noticed, spanning the 'Rahr-tURidAn between 
Ydma and the sea, was doubtless built for the pur¬ 
pose of facilitating traffic between the town and its 
sea-port. [G. W.] 

IAMPHORINa ca^tal of the Bfa^i, in Ma¬ 
cedonia, which was uaken B/c. 211 by Philip, son of 
Demetrius. (Liv. xxvi. 25.) It is probably repre¬ 
sented by Vremid or IvoHna, in the upper valley of 
the Mordva* (Leake, Northern Greece., voL iii. p. 
473.) [E. B. J.] 

IANGACAUCA'NI [Mauretania.] 
JANUATHA (’loyoi/apTa dxpay, a promontory on 
the coast of Cilicia, near Serrepolis, between Mallus 
and Aegaea. (Stadiasm. §§ 149, 150.) It is now 
called Karadash. , [L. S.3 

lATIS (Tair/s), a small stream which formed the 
boundary between Megaris and the territoiy of Eleu- 
sis. [Attica, p. 323, a.] 

IA'PODES, IA'PYDKS (TdwoSfs, Strab. iu. 
p. 207, vii. p. 313 ; ’idirvSej, Ptol. ii. 16. § 8; 
Liv. xliii. 5 ; Virg. Georg, iii. 475 ; T’’* ” 

108), an Illyrian people to the N. of E. ^‘l 

E. of Libumia, who occupied Iapydia (Plin. m.. j), 
or the present military frontier of Croatia^ com¬ 
prised between the rivers Kulpa and Korana to the 
N. and E., and the Vekbich range to the S. 

In the interior, their territory was spread along 
Mons Albius ( Velikay, which forms the extremity 
of the great Alpine chain, and rises to a great ele¬ 
vation ; on the other side of the mountain they 
reached towards the Danube, and the confines of 
Pannonia. They followed the custom of the wild 
Thracian tribes in tattooing themselves, and were 
armed in the Keltic fashion, living in their poor 
country (like the Morlacchi of the present day) 
chiefly on zea and millet. (Strab. vii. p. 315.) 

In B. c. 129, the consul C. Sempronius Tuditanus 
carried on war against this people, at first unsuc¬ 
cessfully, but afterwards gained a victory over them, 
chiefly by the military skill of his legate, D. Junius 
Brutus, for which he was allowed to celebrate a 
triumph at Rome (Appian, B. C* i. 19, Ilfyr. 10; 
Liv. Epit. lix.; Fasti Capit.') They had a “ foedus’* 
with Rome (Cic. pro Ball. 14), but were in b. o. 
34 finally subdued by Octavianua, after an obstinate 
defence, in which Metulum, their principal town 
was taken (Strab. 1. c .; Appian, L c.). 

Metulum (MctoCAov), their capital, was situated 
on the river Colapis (KtUpa') to the N., on the 
frontier of Pannonia (Appian, 1. c ), and has been 
identified with Mottling or MetlUM on the Kulpa* 
The Antonine Itinerary has the following places <m 
the road from Senia (Zeugg) to Siscia (S^ek) ■ 
Avendonb (comp. Pent Tab. ; Abendo, Geog. 
Rav.; AvevSedrai, Appian, Jllyr. I* c. ; ObwboSf 
Strab. iv. p. 207, vii. p. 314.); Abupium (Aiypium, 
Pent Tab, ; Parupium, Geog. Rav.; ’Apovwo'oi, 
App. Jllyr^ ’ 6 'orhap*^ same as the *ApovKicla 
of Ptolemy ^^‘'Uochatz. At Bibium, 

which shou- ' ''We88eling,arffoc.), 

the roBd diVi ; towards Panno¬ 
nia, which tht^^ d also towards 

Daliriatia, whicXis g^- , wnger Table, 

Fdgebaur (Die Sudataxl ^ 224—235) has 

identified from a local antiquaiy the following sites 
of the Table : 

Efxdotiuu (UseUe) ; Aucus (Chauke) ; Au- 
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4 lAPYGIA. . 

SAI7CAU0 (FimmcA, near Udbmay^ ClumbbtI 
(Grachatz), * [E. B. J.] 

lAPy'GIA (^lavvylay was the name given by 
the Greeks to the SE. portion of Italy, bordering on 
the Adriatic Sea, but tie term was used with con¬ 
siderable vagueness, being sometimes restricted to 
the extreme SE. point or peninsula, called also Mes- 
sapia, and by the Eomans Calabria; at other times 
extended so as to include the whole of what the 
Romans termed Apulia. Thus Scylax describes the 
whole coast from Lucania to the promontory of 
Drion (Mt Garganus) as comprised in lapygia, and 
even includes under that appellation the cities of 
Metapontum and Heraclea on the gulf of Tarentum, 
which are usually assigned to Lucania. Hence he 
states that their coast-line extended for a space of 
six days and nights* voyage. (Scyl. § 14. p. 5.) 
Polybius at a later period used the name in an 
equally extended sense, so as to include the whole 
of Apulia (iii. 88), as well as the Messapian penin¬ 
sula; but he elsewhere appears to use the name of 
lapygians as equivalent to the Roman term Apulians, 
and distinguishes them from the Messapians (ii. 
24). This is, however, cei-tainly contrary to the 
usage of earlier Greek writers. Herodotus distinctly 
" term of lapygia to the peninsula, and 
cl^^ uuQ Messapians an lapygian tribe; tliough he 
evidently did not limit it to this portion of Italy, 
and must have extended it, at all events, to the 
land of the Peucetians, if not of the Daunians also. 
(Herod, iv. 99, vii. 170.) Aristotle also clearly iden¬ 
tifies the lapygians with the Messapians (Pol. v. 
3), though the limits within which he applies the j 
name of lapygia (Ib. vii. 10) cannot be defined. 
Indeed, the name of the lapygian promontory (u 
&Kpa ^ ’laTTiryla), universally given to the headland 
which formed the extreme point of the peninsula, 
sufficiently proves that this was considered to belong 
to lapygia. Strabo confines the term of lapygia to 
the peninsula, and says that it was called by some 
lapygia, by others Messapia or Calabria. (Strab. 
vi. pp. 281, 282.) Appian and Dionysius Perie- 1 
gete.s, on the contrary, follow Polybius in applying 
the name of lapygia to the Roman Apulia, and the 
latter expressly says that the lapygian tribes ex- ' 
tended as far as Hynum on the N. side of Mt. 
Garganus. (Appian, Ann. 4.5; Dionys. Per. 379.) 
Ptolemy, as usual, follows the Roman writers, and 
adopts the names then in use for the divisions of 
this part of Italy; hence he ignores altogether the 
name of lapygia, which is not found in any Roman 
writer as a geographical appellation; though the 
Latin poets, as usual, adopted it from the Greeks. 
(Virg. Aen. xi. 247; Ovid, Met. xv. 703.) 

We have no clue to the origin or meaning of the 
name of lapygians, which was undoubtedly given 
to the people (Iapyges, before it was 

applied to the country which they inhabited. Nie¬ 
buhr (vol. i. p. 146) considers it as etymologically 
connected with the Latin Apulue^ but this is very 
doubtful. The name appears to have been a general 
one, including several tribes or nations, among 
which were the Messa’^* * n - • Peuce¬ 
tians: hence Herodo*^ pians, lapy¬ 
gians ^’IiJjTiryes , and the two 

names are fre|’' . The\ Greek 

mythographers,Y ttie name from a 

hero, lapyx, w)^^ _ represented as a son of 
Lycaon, a de8cent%robably intended to indicate the 
Pelasgic origin off the lapygians. (Anton. Liberal. 
31; Plin. iii. II V 16.) For a further account of 
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lAPY'GIUM 
yia: Capo Sta. Maria di . 

forms the extreme SE. p. . well a 

the extremity of the long ^ ^ a promont 
that divides the gulf of Tarentum :rbm the Adriatic 
sea. It is this long pmjecting strip of land, com¬ 
monly termed the heel of Italy, and designated by 
the Romans as Calabria, that was usually termed 
by the Greeks lapygia, whence the name of the pro¬ 
montory in question. The latter is well described 
by Stri)o as a rocky point extending far out to sea 
towards the SE., but inclining a little towards the 
Lacinian promontory, which rises opposite to it, and 
together with it encloses the gulf of Tarentum. Ho 
states the interval between these two hearllands, and 
consequently the width of the Tarentine gulf, at 
its entrance, at about 700 stadia (70 G. miles), 
which slightly exceeds the truth. Pliny calls the. 
same distance 100 M. P. or 800 stadia; but the real 
distance does not exceed 66 G. miles or 660 stadia. 
(vStrab. vi. pp. 258, 281; Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Ptoi. 
iii. 1. § 13; Polyb. x. 1.) 

The same point was also not nnfroquently termet 
the Salentine promontory (Promontouium Salen- 
TiNUM, Mel. ii. 4. § 8; Ptol. 1. c.), from the people 
of that name who inhabited the country immediately 
adjoining. Sallust applies the same name to tlio 
whole of the Calabrian or Messapian peninsula. 
(Sail. op. Serv. ad Aen. iii. 400.) Its modern name 
is derived from the ancient church of Sta. Maria di 
Leuca^ situated close to the headland, and which has 
preserved the name of the ancient town and port of 
Louca; the latter was situated immediately on the 
W. of the promontory, and afforded tolerable shelter 
for vessels. [Leuca.] Hence wo find the Atlienian 
fleet, in b. c. 415, on its way to Sicily, touching at 
the lapygian promontory after crossing from Cor- 
cyra (Thuc. vi. 30, 44); and there can be no doubt 
that this was the customary course in proceeding 
from Greece to Sicily. [E. H. B.] 

lA'RDANUS ('Idpbayoy), a river on the N. coast 
of Crete, near the banks of which the Cydonians 
dwelt. (Horn. Od. iii. 292.) It is identified with 
the rapid stream of the Platanid, which rises in the 
White Mountains, and, after flowing betw'een the 
Rhizite villages of Theriso and Ldki or LdhuSf runs 
through a valley formed by low hills, and filled with 
lofty platanes; from which it obtains its name. The 
river of Platanid falls into the sea, nearly opposite 
the islet of Hdghios Theodhorosy where there is good 
anchorage. (Pashley, Trav. vol. ii. p. 22 ; Hock, 
Kreta, vol. i. pp. 23, 384.) [E. B. J.] 

lARDANUS, a river of Elis. [Pheia.] 
JARZETHA. [Libya.] 

IASI. [Iassil] 

JASO'NIUM (Tacroviov Ptol. vi. 10. Sr'*'' 
in Margiana,at the junction of the Ilaxrf 
db) and some small streams which flow t 
also Ammian. xxiii. 6.) [V. 1 

JASO'NIUM (rb *la(r6viov, Ptol. vi. 2. § 4; 
Strab. xi. p. 526), a mountain in Media, which ex¬ 
tended in a NW. direction from the M. Parachoatras 
(M. Elwend)^ forming the connecting link between 
the Taurus and the outlying spurs of the Anti|iunis. 
It is placed by Ptolemy between the Orontes and the 
Coronus. [V.] 

JASO'NIUM a promontoiy on the 
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coast of Pontus, 130 flU<Jia to the north-east of Po* I 
lemonium; it is the most projecting cape on that j 
coast, and forms the terminating point of the chain 
of Mount Paryadres. It was believed to have re¬ 
ceived its name from the fact that Jason had landed 
there. (Strab. xii. p. 548; Arrian, Perijfi. p. 17; j 
Anonym. Peripl. p. 11; Ptol. v. 6. § 4 ; Xenoph. j 
Anab, vi. 2. § 1, who calls it *Ja<rovIa It 

still bears the name Jaaoon^ though it is more com¬ 
monly called Cape Bona or Fitwa, from a town of 
the same name. (Hamilton, Resmrche^^ vol. i. p. 
269.) The Asineta, called a Greek acropolis by 
Scylax (p. 33), is probably no other than the Jaso- 
nium. [L. S.] 

lASPIS. [CONTESTANIA.] 
lASSlI (’Ido-ctot), mentioned by Ptolemy as a 
population of Upiw Pannonia (ii. 14. § 2). Pliny’s 
form of the name (iii. 25) is Iasi. He places them 
on the Brave, [R. G. L.] 

lASSUS, or lASUS C'laaaos, or ''laaos : Pth. 
*Iaor<r€os), a town of Caria, situated on a small 
island close to the north coast of the lasian bay, 
which derives its name fixim lassus. The town is 
said to have been founded at an unknown period by 
Argive colonists ; but as they had sustained severe 
losses in a war with the native Carians, they invited 
the son of Neleus, who had previously founded Mi¬ 
letus, to come to their assistance. The town appears 
on that occasion to have received additional settlers. 
(Polyb. xvi. 12.) The town, which appears to have 
occupied the whole of the little island, had only ten 
stadia in circumference; but it nevertheless acquired 
great wealth (Thucyd. viii. 28), from its fisheries and 
trade in fish (Strab. xiv. p. 658). After the Si¬ 
cilian expedition of the Athenians, during the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, lassus was attiicked by the Lace¬ 
daemonians and their allies; it was governed at the 
time by Amorges, a Persian chief, who had revolted 
from Han us. It was taken by the Lacedaemonians, 
who captured Amorges, and delivered him up to 
Tissaphernes. The town itself was destroyed on that 
occasion; but must have been rebuilt, for we after- 
vrards find it besieged by the last Philip of Macedonia, 
who, however, was compelled by the Romans to re¬ 
store it to Ptolemy of Egypt. (Polyb. xvii. 2; Liv, 
xxxii. 33; comp, Ptol. v, 2. § 9 ; Plin, v. 29 ; Stad. 
Mar. Magn. §§ 274, 275; Hierocl. p. 689.) The 
mountains in the neighbourhood of lassus furnished 
a beautiful kind of marble, of a blood-red and livid 
white colour, which was used by the ancients for 
ornamental purposes. (Paul. Silent. Eephr. S. Soph. 
ii. 213.) Near the town was a sanctuary of Hestias, 
with a statue of the goddess, which, though stand¬ 
ing in the open air, was believed never to be touched 
by the rain. (Polyb. xvi. 12.) The same story is 
related, by* Strabo, of a temple of Artemis in the 
same neighbourhood, lassus, as a celebrated fish¬ 
ing place, is alluded to by Athenaeus (iii. p. 105, 
xiii. p. 606). The place is still existing, under the 
name of Aslcem or As^ Kedessi. Chandler {Tra- 
wli in As. Min. p. 226) relates that the island on 
which the town was built is now united to the main- 
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land by a small isthmus. Part of the city walls 
still exist, and are of a regular, solid, and handsome 
structure. In the side of the rock a theatre with, 
many rows of seats still remains, and several in¬ 
scriptions and coins have been found there. (Comp. 
Spon and Wheler, Voyages^ voL i. p. 361.) 

A second town of the name of lassus existed in 
Cappadocia or Armenia Minor (Ptol. v. 7. § 6), on 
the north-east of Zoropassus. [L. S.J 

lASTAE (Too-toi, Ptol. vi. 12), a Scythian tribe, 
whose position must be sought for in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the river lastus. |^E. B. J.3 

lASTUS f'loo’Tos), a river which, according to 
Ptolemy (vi. 12), was, like the Polytimetus (AoAtfe), 
an affluent of the Caspian basin, and should in fact 
be considered as such in the sense given to a denomi¬ 
nation which at that time embraced a vast and com¬ 
plicated hydraulic system. [Jaxartes.] Von 
Humboldt {A sie Centrales vol. ii, p. 263) has iden¬ 
tified it with the Kizil-Beria, the dry bed of which 
may be traced on the barren wastes of Kizil Koum 
in W. Turkistan. It is no unusual circumstance in 
the sandy steppes of N. Asia for rivers to change 
their course, or even entirely to disappear. Thus 
the KhU-Beria^ which was known to geographers 
till the commencement of this century, no longer 
exists. (Comp. Levchine, Hordes et Steppes des 
Kirghiz Kazaks, p. 456.) [E. B. J.] 

I lASTUS, a river mentioned by Ptolemy (vi. 14. 
§ 2) as falling into the Caspian l^tween the Jaik 
and the Oxus. It is only safe to call it one of the 
numerous rivers of Independent Tartary. [R. G. L.] 
lASUS. [Oeum.] 

lA'TII (’IttTtot, Ptol. vL 12. § 4), a people in the 
northern part of Sogdiana. They are also mentioned 
by Pliny (vi. 16. s. 18); but nothing certain is known 
of their real position. [V.] 

lATINUM (’Idrivov), according to Ptolemy (ii. 
8. § 15) the city of the Meldi, a people of Gallia 
Lugdunensis. It is supposed to be the same place 
as the Fixtuinum of the Table [Fixtuinum], and 
to be represented by the town of Meaux on the 
Marne. Walckenaer, who trusts more to the accu¬ 
racy of the distances in the Table than we safely 
can do, says that the place Fixtuinum has not in 
the Table the usual mark which designates a capital 
town, and that the measures do not carry the posi¬ 
tion of Fixtuinum as far as MeauXy but only as far 
as Monthout. He conjectures that the worf Fix¬ 
tuinum may be a corruption of Fines latmorum, and 
.accordingly must be a place on the boundary of the 
little community of the Meldi. This conjecture 
might be good, if the name of the people was latiiu, 
and not Meldi. [G. L.3 

JATRIPPA. [Lathrippa.3 
lATRA or lATRUM (’larpdv), a town in Moesia, 
situated at the point where the river latrus or lantrus 
empties itself into the Danube, a few miles to the 
east of Ad Novas. (Procop. de Aed.\Y. 7 ; Theo- 
phylact. vii. 2 ; Notit. Imp, 29, where it is errone¬ 
ously called Latra ; Geogr. Rav.. iv. 7, where, as in 
the PetU. Tab., it bears the name Laton.) [L. S.3 
lATRUS (in the Pent Tab. Iantrus), a river 
traversing the central part of Moesia. It has its 
sources in Mount Haemus, and, having in its course 
to the north received the waters of several tributaries, 
falls into the Danube close by the town of latra. 
(Plin. iii. 29, where the common reading is leterus; 
Jomand. Get, 18; Geogr. Rav. iv. 7.) It is probably 
the same as the Athrys (‘'Adpvs) mentioned by He¬ 
rodotus (iv. 49). Its modem name is lamtra. [L.S.^ 
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JAXARTES, lAXABTES (6 ^lafdprvs), the 
river of Central Asia which now bears the name 
of Syr-Dariat or Yellow River {Daria is the generic 
Tartar name for all rivers, and yellow **), 

and which, watering the barren steppes of the 
Kirghiz-Cossachst was known to the civilised world 
in the most remote ages. . 

The exploits of Cyrus and Alexander the Great 
have inscribed its name in history many centuries 
before our aera. If we are to believe the traditionary 
statements about Cyrus, the left bank of this river 
formed the N. limit of the vast dominion of that 
conqueror, who built a town, deriving its name from 
the founder [Cyreschata], upon its banks; and it 
was upon the right bank that he lost his life in 
battle with Tomyris, Queen of the Massf^etae. 
Herodotus (i. 201—216), who is the authority for 
this statement, was aware of the existence of the 
Syr-Daria / and although the name Jaxartes, which 
was a denomination adopted by the Greeks and fol¬ 
lowed by the Romans, does not appear in his his¬ 
tory, yet the Araxes of Herodotus can be no other 
than the actual Syr^ because there is no other great 
river in the country of the Massagetae. Much has 
been written upon the mysterious river called Araxes 
by Herodotus; M. De Guignes, Fosse, and Gatterer, 
suppose that it is the same as the Oxus or Ammt- 
Daria ; M. De la Nauze sees in it the Araxes of 
Armenia; while Bayer, St. Croix, and Larcher, con¬ 
ceive that under this name the Volya is to be under¬ 
stood. The true Solution of the enigma seems to be 
that which has been suggested by D’Anville, that the 
Araxes is an appellative common to the AmoUy the 
Armenian AraSf the Volya^ and the Syr. (Comp. 
Araxes, p. 188; M^. de VAcad. d^ Inscr. vol. 
xxxvi. pp. 69—85; Heeren, Asiat. Nations^ vol. ii. 
p. 19, trans.) From this it may be concluded, that 
Herodotus had some vague acquaintance with the 
Syr^ though he did not know it by name, but con¬ 
founded it with the Araxes; nor was Aristotle more 
successful, as the Syr^ the Volga^ and the Dow, 
have been recognis^ in the description of the 
Araxes given in his Meteorologies (i. 13. § 15), 
which, it must he recollected, was written before 
Alexander’s expedition to India. (Comp. Ideler, Me- 
teorohgia Vet. Graecor. et Rom. ad 1. c., Berol, 
1832; St. Croix, Examen Critique des Hist. dAlex. 
p. 703.) 

A century after Herodotus, the physical geo¬ 
graphy of this river-basin became well known to 
the Greeks, from the expedition of Alexander to 
Bactria and Sogdiana. In b. g. 329, Alexander ' 
reached the Jaxartes, and, after destroying the seven 
towns or fortresses upon that river the foundation of 
which was ascribed to Cyrus, founded a city, bearing 
his own name, upon its banks, Alexandreia 
Ultima (Khojend), (Q. Curt. vii. 6; Arrian, Anab. 
iv. 1. § 3.) 

After the Macedonian conquest, the Syr*is found 
in all the ancient geographers under the form Jax¬ 
artes: while the country to the N. of it bore the 
general name of Scythia, the tracts between the Syr 
and Amou were called Transoxiana. The Jaxartes 
is not properly a Greek word, it was borrowed by 
the Greeks from the Barbarians, by whom, as Ar¬ 
rian (Anctb. iii. 30. § 13) asserts, it was called 
Orxantes {'Opidvrrjs). Various etymologies of this 
name have been given (St, Croix, Examen Critique 
des Siet dlAlex. § 6), but they are too uncertain 
to be relied on: but whatever be the derivation of 
the word, certain it is that the Syr appears in all 
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ancient writers under the name Jaxartes. Some, 
indeed, confounded the Jaxartes and the Tanals, and 
that purposely, as will be seen hereafter. A few 
have confounded it with the Oxus; while all, without 
exception, were of opinion that both the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus discharged their waters into the Cas¬ 
pian, and not into the Sea of Aral. It seems, at 
first sight, curious, to those who know, the true posi¬ 
tion of these rivers, that the Greeks, in describing 
their course, and determining the distance of their 
respective “embouchures,” should have taken the 
Sea of Aral for the Caspian, and that their mistake 
should have been repeated up to very recent times. 
Von Humboldt (Asie Centrals^ vol. ii. pp. 162— 
297)—to whose extensive inquiry we owe an inva¬ 
luable digest of the views entertained respecting the 
geography of the Caspian and Oxus by classical, 
Arabian, and European writers and travellers, along 
with the latest investigations of Russian scientific 
and military men — arrives at these conclusions re¬ 
specting the ancient junction of the Aral, Oxus, and 
Caspian: 

1st. That, at a period before the historical era, 
but nearly approaching to those revolutions which 
preceded it, the great depression of Central Asia — 
the concavity of Turan — may have been one large 
interior sea, connected on the one hand with the 
Euxine, on the other hand, by channels more or less 
broad, with the Icy Sea, and the Balkash and its 
adjoining lakes. 

2nd. That, probably in the time of Herodotus, 
and even so late as the Macedonian invasion, the 
Aral was merely a bay or gulf of the Caspian, con¬ 
nected with it by a lateral prolongation, into which 
the Oxus flowed. 

3rd. That, by the preponderance of evaporation 
over the supply of water by the rivers, or by dilu¬ 
vial deposits, or by Plutonic convulsions, the Aral 
and Caspian were separated, and a bifurcation of 
the Oxus developed,— one portion of its waters con¬ 
tinuing its course to the Caspian, the other termi¬ 
nating in the Aral. 

4th. That the continued preponderance of evapo¬ 
ration has caused the channel communicating with 
the Caspian to dry up. 

At present it must be allowed that, in the absence 
of more data, the existence of this great Aralo-Cas- 
pian basin within the “ historic period,” must be a 
moot point; though the geological appearances prove 
by the equable distribution of the same peculiar or¬ 
ganic remains, that tlie tract between the Aral and 
the Caspian was once the bed of an united and con¬ 
tinuous sea, and that the Caspian of the present 
day is the small residue of the once mighty Aralo- 
Caspian Sea. 

Strabo (xi. pp. 507—517) was acquainted with 
the true position of this river, and has exposed the 
errors committed by the historians of Alexander 
(p. 508), who confounded the mountains of the Pa- 
ropamisus—or Paropanisus, as all the good MSS. of 
Ptolemy read (Asie CeniraU^ vol. i. pp. 114—118) 
— with the Caucasus, and the Jaxarten with the 
TanaYs. All this was imagined with a view of exalting 
the glory of Alexander, so that the great conqueror 
might be supposed, ato subjugating Asia, to have 
arrived at the Don and the Caucasus, the scene of 
the legend where Hercules unbound the chains of 
the fire-bringing Titan. 

The Jaxartes, according to Strabo fp. 510), took its 
rise in the mountains of India, and he detennines it 
as the foontier between Sogdiana and the xtotnad Iky* 
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Uiiiins (pp. 614, 517), the principal tribes of which 
were tlie Sacae, Bahae, and Massa^tae, and adds 
(p. 6 IB) that its ** emboochore was, according to 
Patrocles, BO parasangs from the mouth of the Oxus. 
Pliny (ri* 18) says that the Scythians called it 
“ Silis,** probably a fonn of the name which it 
now bears, and that Alexander and his soldiers 
thought that it was the TanaXs. It has been conjec¬ 
tured that the Alani, in whose language the word tan 
(Tan-aXs, Dan, Don) signified a river, may have 
Drought ^is appellative first to the E., and then to 
the W. of the Aralo-Caspian basin, in their migra¬ 
tions, and thus have contributed to confirm an error 
so flattering to the vanity of the Macedonian con¬ 
querors. (Aste CentraU^ vol. ii. pp. 254, 291; 
comp, Schi^arik, Slav, Alt, vol. i. p. 500.) Pompo- 
nius Mela (iii. 5. § 6) merely states that it watered 
the vast countries of Scythia and Sogdiana, and dis¬ 
charged itself into that £. portion of the Caspian 
which was called Scythicus Sinus. 

Arrian, in recounting the capture of Gyropolis 
{Anab, iv. 3, § 4), has mentioned the curious fact, 
that the Macedonian army entered the town by the 
dried-up bed of the river ; these desiccations are 
not rare in the sandy steppes of Centi-al Asia, — as 
for instance, in the sudden drying up of one of the 
arms of the Jaxartes, known under the name of 
Tangki-Daria, the account of which was first 
brought to Europe in 1820. (Comp. Joum, Geog, 
Soc. vol. xiv. pp. 333—335.) 

Ptolemy (vi. 12. § 1) has fixed mathematically 
the sources, as well as the “ embouchure,” of the 
Jaxartes. According to him the river rises in lat. 
43° and long. 125°, in the mountain district of the 
CoMEDi opuv^ K«/an5wK, § 3; Mvz-Tdgh), and 
throws itself into the Caspian in lat. 48° and long. 
97°, carrying with it the waters of many affluents, 
the principal of which are called, the one Bascatis 
(BaaKaHs, § 3), and the other Demus (A^/ior, § 3). 
He describes it as watering three countries, that of 
the “Sacae,” “ Sogdiana,” and “ Scythia intralmaum.” 
In the first of these, upon its right bank, were found 
the CoMAKi (Kd/xopoi) and Caratae (Kapdrai, 
vi. 13. § 3); in the second, on the left bank, the 
Anieses CAyi^<r€ts) and Drkpsiawi (Apeif/i- 
ayol)f who extended to the Oxus, the Tachori 
(Tdxopot), and Iatii (’Idrioi, vi. 12. § 4); in 
Scythia, on the N. bank of the lived the Jax- 
artae (’loldpToi), a numerous people (vi. 14. § 
10), and near the “ embouchure,” the Ariacab 
(’Apuhccu, vi. 14. § 13). Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxiii. 6. § 69), describing Central Asia, in the 
upper course of the Jaxartes which falls into the 
Caspian, speaks of two rivers, the Araxates and 
Dvmab (probably the Demus of Ptolemy), “ qui per 
juga vallesque praecipites in campestrem planitiem 
decurrentes Oxiam nomine paludem efflciunt longe 
lateque difiusam.” This is the first intimation, 
though very vague, as to the formation of the Sea of 
Arm^ and requires a more detailed examination. 
rOxxA FALUS.J 

obscure Geographer of Bavenna, who lived, as 
it is believed, about the 7th century a. d., mentions 
the riyer Jihcartes in describing Hyroania. 

TlidBe who wish to study the accounts given by 
msdiaevid an4 modem travellers, will find much va- 
luabW jnlbniiation in the ** Dissertation on the River 
Ja»u^ ” annexed to Levchine, Hordes et Stqjpes 
d«$ j^irghig-Kamik8yVanStlB^0, This same writer 
70) has described the course of the Sgr- 
whiw has its senroe in the mountains of 
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Kachkar-^Daivain^ a branch of the range called by the 
Chinese the “ Mountains of Heaven,” and, taking a 
NW. course through the sandy steppes of Kizil> 
Koum and Kara-Kvmn^ unites its waters with those 
of the Sea of Aral, on its £. shores, at the gulf of 
KamecKlou-Bachi, [E. B. J.] 

JAXAhLATAE (Tajeutdrcu, 'le^afiarat, *l^ofJLd» 
Toi, Ixomatae, Ai^. Marc. xxii. B. § 31; Exo- 
matae, Val. Place. Argonaut,vi, 144,669) a people 
who first appear in history during the reign of Saty- 
ms 111., king of Bosporus, who waged war with Tir- 
gatao, their queen. (Polyaen. viii. 55.) The ancients 
attribute them to the Sarmatian stocJ^ (Scymn. Fr. 
p. 140; Anon. Peripl, Evx, p. 2.) Pomponius Mela 
(i. 19. § 17) states that they were distinguished by 
the peculiarity of the women being as tri^ warriors 
as the men. Ptolemy (v. 9) has pl^ed them between 
the Hon and Volga^ which agrees well with the po¬ 
sition assigned to them by the authors mentioned 
above. In the second century of onr era they disap¬ 
pear from history. Schafarik (Slav, Alt, vol. i. p. 
340), who considers the Sarmatians to belong to 
the Median stock, connects them with the Median 
word ** mat ” *= “ people,” as in the termination Sau- 
romatae; but it is more probable that the Sarmatians 
were Slavonians. [E. B. J.] 

JA'ZYGES, lA'ZYGES (’lafuyef, Steph. B. 
lazyx), a people belonging to the Sarmatian stock, 
whose original settlements were on the Pains 
Maeotis. (Ptol. iii. 5. § 19; Strab. vii. p. 306 ; 
Arrian, Anab. 1, 3; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8. § 31.) 
They were among the barbarian tribes armed by 
Mitbridates (Appian, Mithr, 69); during the ba¬ 
nishment of Ovid they were found on the Danube, 
and in Bessarabia and Wallachia (Ep, ex Pont, 
i. 2, 79, iv. 7, 9, Trist, ii. 19. 1.) In a. d. 50, 
either induced by the rich pastures of Hungary, 
or forced onwards from other causes, they no longer 
appear in their ancient seats, but in the plains W 
tween the Lower Theiss and the mountains of Tran¬ 
sylvania, from which they had driven out the 
Dacians. (Tac. Ann. xii. 29; Plin. iv. 12.) This 
migration, probably, did not extend to the whole of 
the tribe, as is implied in the surname ** Metanastae;” 
henceforward history speaks of the Iazyoes 
NASTAE oi iHiraviaraC), who were the 

Sarmatians with whom the Romans so frequently 
came in collision. (Comp. Gibbon, o. xviii.) In the 
second century of our era, Ptolemy (iii. 7) assigns 
the Danube, the Theiss, and the Carpathians as the 
limits of this warlike tribe, and enumerates the 
following towns as belonging to them: — Uscbmum 
(OficTKcvov); Bormarum or Gormahuu (Bdp/iaM>v, 
al, T6pfiavop')\ Abibta or Abinta (’ABlirra, aL 
•'Afivro); Trissum (Tptorffdy); Candanum (Kdi'- 
SdvoF); Parca (IlcipKa); Pessium (n^o-iov); and 
Partiscum (riapriaKOF). These towns were, it 
would seem, constructed not by the lazyges them** 
selves, who lived in tents and waggons, but by the 
former Slave inhabitants of Hungary; azid this sup¬ 
position is confirmed by the fact that the names are 
pa^y Keltic and partly Slavish. Mannert and 
Reichard (Forbiger, vol. iii. p. 1111) have guessed 
at the m^em representatives of these places, but 
Schafarik (Slav, AU. vol. I p. 514) is of opinion 
that no conclosion can be safely drawn exoept as to 
the identity of Pesth with Pessinm, and of Potis^ 
with Partiscum. 

The lazyges lived on good terms with their neigh¬ 
bours on the W., the German Quad! (Tao. Hist, iii, 
5), with whom they united for the purpose of 8ulgu« 
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gating the native Slaves and resisting the power of 
A portion of their territory was taken from 
them by DecebaloS} which, after Trajan’s Dacian 
oonqnests, was incorporated with the Roman do¬ 
minions. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 10,11.) Pannonia and 
Moesia were constantly exposed to their inroads; but, 
A.D. 171, they were at length driven from their 
ISst holds in the province, and pushed across the 
Danube, by M. Aurelius. In mid-winter they re¬ 
turned in great numbers, and attempted to cross the 
frozen stream; the Romans encountered them upon 
the ice, and indicted a severe defeat. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxi. 7, 8, 16.) At a later period, as the Roman 
Empire hastenil to its fall, it was constantly exposed 
to the attacks of these wild hordes, who, beaten one 
day, appeared the next, plundering and laying waste 
whatever came in their way. (Amm. Marc. xvii. 12, 
13, xxix. 6.) The word “ peace ” was unknown to 
them. (Flor. iv. 12.) 

They called themselves “ Sarmatae Limigantes,” 
and were divided into two classes of freemen and 
slaves, “ Sarmatae Liberi,” “ Sarmatae Servi.” Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xvii. 13. § 1) calls the subject 
class ** Limigantes” (a word which has been falsely 
explained by “ Limitanei ”), and St. Jerome {Chron.') 
says that the ruling Sarmatians had the title Arca- 
garantes.” By a careful comparison of the accounts 
given by Dion Cassius, Ammianus, Jerome, and the 
writer of the Life of Constantine, it may be clearly 
made out that the Sarmatian lazyges, besides sub¬ 
jugating the Getae in Dacia and on the Lower Danube, 
had, by force of arms, enslaved a people distinct from 
the G^e, and living on the Theiss and at the foot 
of the Carpathians. Although the nations around 
them were called, both the ruling and the subject 
race, Sarmatians, yet the free Sarmatians were en¬ 
tirely distinct from the servile population in language, 
customs, and mode of life. The lazyges, wild, bold 
riders, scoured over the plains of the Danube and 
Theiss valleys on their unbroken horses, while their 
only dweHiflgs were the waggous drawn by oxen in 
which they carried their wives and children. The 
subject Sarmatians, on the other hand, had wooden 
houses and villa^, such as those enumerated by 
Ptolemy (/. c.); they fought more on foot than on 
horseback, and were daring seamen, all of which 
peculiarities were eminently characteristic of the 
ancient Slaves. (Schafarik, vol. i. p. 250.) 

The Slaves often rose against their masters, who 
sought an alliance against them among the Victofali 
and Quadl (Ammian. 1. c.; Euseb. Vit Constant 
iv. 6.) The history of this obscure and remarkable 
warfare (a. d. 334) is given by Gibbon (c. xviii.; 
comp. Le Beau, Bos Empire^ vol. i. p. 337; Manso, 
Lebm Constantins^ p. 195). In a. d. 357—359 a 
new war broke out, in which Constantins made a 
successful campaign, and received the title ** Sar- 
maticus.” (Gibbon, c. xix.; Le Beau, vol. ii. pp. 
245—^273.) In A. d. 471 two of their leaders, 
Benga and BabaT, were defeated before Singidunum 
(Belgrade) by Theodoric the Ostrogoth. (Jomand. 
de Get 55; comp. Gibbon, c. xxxix.; Le Beau, 
vol. vii. p. 44.) The hordes of the Huns, Gepidae, 
and Goths broke the power of this wild people, whose 
descendants, however, concealed themselves in the 
desert districts of the Theiss till the arrival of the 
Magyars. 

Another branch of the Sarmatian lazyges were 
settled behind the Carpathians in Podl^ia, and 
were known in history at the end of the 10th oen- 
paxj of oor era; it is probable that they were among 
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tlie northern tribes vanquished by Hentttmxic in A. D* 
332—350, and that they were the same people as 
those mentioned by Jomandes (de Beb, Get 3) under 
the corrupt form Inaunxes. 

There is a monograph on this subject by Hennig 
(Comment de Rebus Tazggum S, laavingonm, 
^giomont, 1812); a full and clear account of 
the fortunes of these peoples will be found in the 
German translation of the very able work of Scha¬ 
farik, the historian of the Slavish races. 

Li 1799 a golden dish was found with an in¬ 
scription in Greek characters, now in the imperial 
cabinet of antiquities at Vienna, which has been re¬ 
ferred to the lazyges. (Von Hammer, Osman. 
Gesch. vol. iii. p. 726.) [E. B. J.] 

IB AN CliaUf Cedren. vol. ii. p. 774), a city 
which Cedrenus (1. e.) describes as the metropolis of 
Vasbouragan (fJirjrpdiroXis di aCrij tow Baerwa- 
puKdy), 

The name survives in the modem Vdn. St. 
Martin, the historian of Armenia (M^, sv/r VAr- 
menie, vol. i. p. 117), says that, according to native 
traditions, Vdn is a very ancient city, the founda¬ 
tion of which was attributed to Semiramis. Ruined in 
course of time, it was rebuilt by a king called Van, 
who lived a short time before the expedition of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, and who gave it his name; but, 
having again fallen into decay, it was restored by 
Vagh-Arshag (Valarsasos), brother to Arsases, and 
first king of Armenia of the race of the Arsasidae. 
In the middle of the 4th century after Christ it was 
captured by Sapor II. (Ritter, Erdkmde^ vol. ix. pp. 
787, 981; London Geog. Jowmal^ vol. viii. p. 66.) 
[Autemita Buana.] [E. B. J.] 

IBER. [Iberus.] 

IBE'RA, a city of Hispania Citerior, mentioned 
only by Livy, who gives no explicit account of its 
site, further than that it was near the Ibenis (Ebro\ 
whence it took its name; but, from the connection 
of the narrative, we may safely infer that it was not 
I far from the sea. At the time referred to, namely, 

I in the Second Punic War, it was the wealthiest city 
in those parts. (Liv. xxiii. 28.) The manner in 
which Livy mentions it seems also to warrant the con¬ 
clusion that it was still well known under Augustus. 
Two coins are extant, one with the epigraph mun. 
HiBERA JULIA on the one side, and ilercavonia 
on the other; and the other with the head of Ti¬ 
berius on the obverse, and on the reverse the epi¬ 
graph M. H. J. ILERCAVONIA ; whence it appears 
to have been made a municipium by Julius, or by 
Augustus in his honour, and to have been situated 
In the territory of the Ilercaones. The addition 
DERT. on the latter of these coins led Harduin to 
identify the place with Dertosa, the site of which, 
however, on the left bank of the river, does not 
agree with the probable position of Ibera. Florez 
supposes the allusion to be to a treaty between 
Ib^a and Dertosa. The ships with spread soils, on 
both coins, indicate its maritime site, wliich modem 
geographers seek on the S. side of the delta of the 
Ehro^ at S. Carlos de la Rapita, near Amposta. 
Its decay is easily accounted for by its lying out of 
the great high road, amidst the malaria of the river- 
delta, and ill a position where its port would ^ 
choked by the alluvial deposits of the Ebro. It 
seems pn^able that the port is now represented by 
the Salinas^ or lagoon, called Puerto de los Affagueif 
which signifies Port of the Jatos, i. e. of the river. 
(PUn. Hi. 3. 8 . 4; Harduin, ad loo. ; Marca, ffitp, 
iL 8; Florez, Med, de Esp. voL u. ^ 453; . 
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p. 160; Hasche, Lex. Kwn, s. v.\ Eckhel, vol. i. pp. 
60, 61; Ukert, Tol. ii. pt 1. pp. 416, 417; Ford, 
ffancBmk of Spain^ p. 210.) [P. S.] 

IBE'RIA (4 the extensive tract of 

country which lies between the Eoxine and Caspian 
seas, to the S. of the great chain of the Caucasus, 
and which, bounded on the W. by Colchis, on the E. 
by Albania, and the S. by Armenia, is watered by 
the river Cyrus {K{ir). (Strab. xi. p. 499, comp. i. 
pp. 45, 69 ; Pomp. Mol. iii. 5. § 6 ; Plin. vi. 11; 
Ptol. V. 11.) From these limits, it will be seen 
that the Iberia of the ancients corresponds very 
nearly with modern Georgia^ or Gruaia^ as it is 
called by the Russians. Strabo (p. 500) describes 
it as being hemmed in by mountains, over which 
there were only four passes known. One of these 
crossed the Moschichi Montes, which separated 
Iberia from Colchis, by the Colchian fortress Sara- 
TANA (Scharapant), and is the modern road from 
Mingrelia into Georgia over Surartt. Another, on 
the N., rises from the country of the Nornades in a 
steep ascent of three days’ journey (along the valley 
of the Terek or Tergl) ; after which the road passes 
through the defile of the river Aragus, a journey 
of four days, where the pass is closed at the lower 
end by an impregnable wall. This, no doubt, is 
the pass of the celebrated Caucasian Gates [Cau- 
CASIAE Portae], described by Pliny (vi. 12) as a 
prodigious work of nature, formed by abrupt pre¬ 
cipices, and having the interv’al closed by gates with 
iron bars. Beneath ran a river which emitted a 
strong smell (“ Subter medias (fores), amne diri odoris 
fluente,” Plin. 1. c.). It is identified with the great 
central road leading from the W. of Georgia by the 
pass of Ddrigel^ so named from a fortress situated 
on a rock washed by the river Terek, and called by 
the Georgians Shevis Kari, or the. Gate of $hevi. 
The third pass was from Albania, which at its 
commencement was cut through the rock, but after¬ 
wards went through a marsh formed by the river 
which descended from the Caucasus, and is the same 
as the strong defile now called Lerbend or “ narrow 
pass,” from the chief city of Daghesldn^ which is at 
the extremity of the great arm which branches out 
from the Caucasus, and, by its position on a steep 
and almost inaccessible ridge, overhanging the 
Caspian sea, at once commands the coast-road and 
the Albanian Gates. The fourth pass, by which 
Pompeius and Canidius entered Iberia, led up from 
Armenia, and is referred to the high road from 
Erzrum, through Kars, to the N. [Aragus.] 

The surface of the country is greatly diversified 
with mountains, hills, plains, and valleys; the best 
portion of this rich province is the basin of the A'ur, 
with the valleys of the Aragavi, Alazan, and other 
tributary streams. Strabo (p. 499) speaks of the 
numerous cities of Iberia, with their houses having 
tiled roofs, as well as some architectural pretensions. 
Besides this, they had market-places and other 
public buildings. 

The people of the Iberks or Iberi 
Sieph. B. $. V.) were somewhat more civilised than 
their neighbours in Colchis. According to Strabo 
(p. 500), they were divided into four castes ; — 

(1.) The royal horde, from which the chiefs, both 
in peace and war, were taken. (2.) The priests, 
who acted also as arbitrators in their quarrels with 
the neighbouring tribes. (3.) Soldiers and husband¬ 
men. ( 4 .) The mass of the population, who were 
eluves to the k^. The form of government was 
patriarchal. The people of the plain were peaceful, 
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and cultivated the sml; while their dress was the 
same as that of the Annenians and Medes, The 
mountaineers were more warlike, and resembled the 
Scythians and Sarmatians. As, during the time of 
Herodotus (iii. 9), Colchis was the H. limit of the 
Persian empire, the Iberians were probably, in name, 
subjects of that monarchy. Along with the other 
tribes between the Caspian and uie Euxine, th^ 
acknowledged the supremacy of Mithridates. The 
Romans became acquainted with them in the cam¬ 
paigns of Lucullus and Pompeius. In b. c. 65, the 
latter general commenced his march northwards in 
pursuit of Mithridates, and had to fight against the 
Iberians, whom he compelled to sue for peace. (Plut. 
Ponip. 34.) A. D. 35, when Tiberius set up Tin- 
dates as a claimant to the Parthian throne, he 
induced the Iberian princes, Mithridates and his 
brother Pharasmanes, to invade Armenia; which 
they did, and subdued the country. (Tac..4 nn. vi. 33 
—36 ; comp. Diet of Biog. Pharasmanes.) In 
A.D. 115, when Armenia b^me a Roman province 
under Trajan, the king of the Iberians made a form 
of submitting himself to the emperor. (Eutrop. viii. 
3 ; comp. Dion Cass. Ixix. 15 ; Spartian. Hadrian. 

Under the reign of Constantine the Iberians were 
converted by a captive woman to Christianity, 
which has been preserved there, though mixed with 
superstition, down to the present times. One of the 
original sources for this story, which will be found 
in Neander (AUgemein Gesch, der ChristL Relig. 
vol. iii. pp. 234—236 ; comp. Milman, Hist of 
Christianity, vol. ii. p. 480), is Rufinus (x. 10), 
from whom the Greek church historians (Socrat, 
i. 20; Sozom. ii. 7; Theod. i. 24; Mos. Choren. ii. 83) 
have boiTowed it. In a. d. 365—378, by the 
ignominious treaty of Jovian, the Romans renounced 
the sovereignty and alliance of Armenia and Iljeria. 
Sapor, after subjugating Armenia, marched against 
Sauromaces, who was king of Iberia by the per¬ 
mission of the emperors, and, after expelling him, 
reduced Iberia to the state of a Persian province. 
(Amrn. Marc, xxrii. 12 ; Gibbon, c. xxv; Le Beau, 
Bos Empire, vol. iii. p. 357.) 

During the wars between the Roman emperoni and 
the Sassanian princes, the Iberian Gates had 
come into the possession of a prince of the Huns, 
who otlered this important pass to Anastasias; but 
when the emperor built Dams, with the object of 
keeping the Persians in check, Cobades, or Kob^d, 
seiz^ upon the defiles of the Caucasus, and forti¬ 
fied them, though less as a precaution against the 
Romans than against the Huns and other northern 
barbarians. (Procop. B.P.i. 10 ; Gibbon, c. xl.; Le 
Beau, vol. vi. pp. 269, 442, vol. vii. p. 398.) For 
a curious history of this pass, and its identification 
with the fabled wall of Gog and Mag(^, see Hum¬ 
boldt, Asie Centrale, vol. ii. pp. 93—104; Eichwald, 
PeripL des Ca^.Meeres, vol. i. pp. 128—132. On 
the decline of the Persian power, the Ilterian frontier 
was the scene of the operations of the empennrs 
Maurice and Heraclius. Iberia is now a province of 
Russia. 

The Georgians, who do not belong to the Indo- 
European family of nations, are the same race as the 
ancient Iberians. By the Armenian writers they 
are still called Virk, a name of perhaps the same 
original as ''Iffrjpes. They call themselves Kartli, 
and derive their origin, accoi*ding to their national 
traditions, from an eponymous ancestor, Kardos. 
Like the Armenians, with whom however, there is 
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no affiuty elUier in language or descent, they have 
an old version of the Bible into their language. 
The Btruotiue of this language has been studied 
by Addnng (ilitAridbf. vol. i. pp. 480, foil.) and 
other modi^ philologeiB, among whom may be 
mentioned Broeseti the author of several learned 
memoira on the Georgian grammar and language: 
Klaparoth, also, has given a long vocabulary of it, in 
his Asia Polyglotkt, 

Armenian writers have supplied historical me* 
moirs to Georgia, though it hLi not been entirely 
wanting in domestic chronicles. These curious 
records, which have much the style and appearance 
of the half*legeodary monkish histories of other 
countries, are supposed to be founded on substantial 
tmtb. One of the most important works on Georgian 
histoiy is the memorials of the celebrated Orpelian 
family, which have been published by St. Martin, 
with a translation. Some account of these, along 
with a short sketch of the History of the Georgians 
and their literature, will be found in Prichard 
(Physical Hist, of ManUnd, vol. iv. pp. 261—276). 
Dubois de Montpdreux ( Voyage autour du Caucase^ 
vol. ii. pp. 8—169) has given an outline of the 
history of Georgia, from native sources; and the 
maps in the magnidcent Atlas that accompanies his 
work will be found of great service. [E. B. J.] 
IBE'RU INDUE (’WT/p/o, Peripl M. E. p. 24, 
ed. Hudson), a district placed by the author of the 
Periplus between Larica and the Scythians. It was 
doubtless peopled by some of the Scythian tribes, 
who gradually made their descent to the S. and S£. 
part of Scmde^ and founded the Indo*Scythic empire, 
on the overthrow of the Greek kings of Bactria, 
about B. G. 136. The name would seem to imply 
that the population who occupied this district had 
come from the Caucasus. [V.] 

IBETHCUM MABE. [Hispanum Mare.] 
IBE'RES, IBE'RI, IBETIIA. [Hispania.] 
IBERINGAE (lecplryo*, Ptol. vii. 2. § 18), a 
people placed by Ptolemy between the Bepyrrhus 
Mons (Nardka Mis. f) and the Montes Damassi, in 
India extra Gangem, near the Brahmaputra. [V.] 
IBE'RUS ClSvPi gen. ->?p 9 r, and '^ISvpos; in 
MSS. often Hiberus: Ebro\ one of the chief rivers 
of Spain, the basin of which includes the NE. portion 
of the peninsula, between the great mountain chains 
of the Pyrenees and Idubeda. [Hispania.] It 
rises in the mountains of the Cantabri, not far 
from the middle of the chain, near the city of 
Juliobriga (the source lies 12 miles W. of Reynoso), 
and, Bowing with a nearly uniform direction to the 
SE., after a course of 450 M. P. (340 miles), falls 
into the Mediterranean, in 40^ 42' N. lat., and 
0^ 50' E. long., forming a considerable delta at its 
month. It was navigable for 260 M. P. from the 
town of Varia (Farea, in Burgos). Its chief 
tributaries were:—on the left, the Sicoris (Segre) 
and the Gallious (GaUego)^ and on the right the 
Salo (Xalon). It was long the boundaiy of the 
two Spains [Hispania], whence perhaps arose the 
error of Appian (Hisp. 6), who makes it divide the 
peninsula into two equ^ parts. There are some 
other errors not worthy of notice. The origin of the 
name is disputed. Dismissing derivations from the 
Phoenician, the question seems to depend very much 
on whether the Iberians derived their name from the 
river, as was the belief of the ancient writers, or 
whether the river took its name from the people, as 
W. von Humboldt contends. If the former was the 
cwB) and if Niebohri^ view is correct, that the popu* 
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lation of NE. Spain was originally Celtic ([Hm* 
PANu], a natural etymology is at once found m the 
Celtic aber, i e. ioaUr. (Polyb. ii. 13, iii.,34, 40, 
et alib.; ScyL p. 1; Strab. iil p^ 156, et seq*; Steph. 
B. s. e.; Mela, ii. 6. § 5; Caes. B. C. i. 60; Llv. 
xxi. .5, 19, 22, &c.; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4, iv. 20. 8.34; 
Lucan, iv. 23; Cato, Orig. VIL ap. Nonius, s. v, 
Pisctdmitss.) [P. S.] 

dBETTES. [Samos.] 

IBES, a town in the SE. of Hispania Citerior, 
mentioned by Livy (xxviii. 21, where the MSS. vary 
in the reading), is perhaps the modem Ibt\ K£. of 
Valencia. (Coins, ap. Sestini, p. 156; Laborde, 
/tin. vol. i. p. 293.) [P. S.] 

IBIO'NES, VIBIO'NES(T«t«5i/€y, al. Odtiidysf, 
Ptol. iii. 5. § 23), a Slavonian people of Sarmatia 
Europaea, whom l^hafarik (Slav.AU. vol.i. p.213) 
looks for in the neighbourho^ of a river Iva~Iviza^ 
Ivinkoy of which there are several in Ba.s8ia deriving 
their name from “ iwa ” =5 “ Salix Alba,” or the 
common white willow, [E. B. J.] 

IBLIODURUM, in Gallia Belgica, is placed by the 
Antonine Itin. on the road between Virodunum ( Fcr- 
dun) and Divodurum (Metz). The termination 
(durum) implies that it is on a stream. The whole 
distance in the Itin. between Verdm and Metz is 
23 Gallic leagues, or 34^ M. P., which is less than 
even the direct distance between Verdun and Metz. 
There is, therefore, an error in the numbers in the 
Itin. somewhere between Virodunum and Divodurum, 
which D'Anville corrects in his usual way. The 
site of Ibliodurum is supposed to be on the 7ron, at 
a place about two leagues above its junction with 
the Ome^ a branch of the Mosel, and on the line of 
an old road. [G. L.] 

ICA'RIA. [Attica, p. 328, b.] 

ICA'RIUM MARE. [Icarus ; Aegakum 

l^ARB ] 

rCARUS, rCARIA (;'lKapo5, TKopfo: Nikaiia), 
an island of the Aegean, to the west of Samos, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo (x. p. 480, xiv. 639), 80 stadia 
from Cape Ampelos, while Pliny (v, 23) makes the 
distance 35 miles. The island is in reality a con¬ 
tinuation of the range of hills traversing Samos from 
east to west, whence it is long and narrow, and ex¬ 
tends from NE. to SW. Its length, according to 
Pliny, is 17 miles, and its circumference, according 
to Strabo, 300 stadia. The island, which gave its 
name to the whole of the surrounding sea (Icarium 
Mare or Pelagus), derived its own name, according 
to tradition, from Icarus, the son of Dae^us, who 
was believed to have fallen into the sea near this 
island. (Ov. Met. viiL 195, foil.) The cape form¬ 
ing the easternmost point of the island was called 
Drepanwn or Dracanim (Strab. xiv. pp. 637, 639; 
Horn. Hymn, xxxiv. 1; Diod. Sic. iii. 66; Plin. iv. 
23; Steph. B. s. v. ApdKOVor), and near it was a 
small town of the same name. Further west, on 
the north coast, was the small town of Isti 
C'loTot), with a tolerably good roadstead; to the 
south of this was another little place, called Oenob 
(Olv6rt, Strab. 1. c. ; Atben. i. p. 30.) According to 
some traditions, Dionysus was bom on Cape Dra- 
conum (Theocrit. Idyll, xxvi. 33), and Artemis had 
a temple near Isti, called Tauropolion. The island 
bad received its first colonists from Miletus (Strab. 
xiv. p. 635); but in the time of Strabo it belonged 
to the Samians: it had then but few inhabitants, 
and was mainly used by the Samians as pasture land 
for their fiocks. (Strab. x. pp. 488, xiv. p. 639; Soy- 
lax, pp. 22; AeschylPers. 887; Thucyd. liil 92, viii. 
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99; Ptol. V. 2. § 30; P. Mela, U. 7.) Modern writers 
derive the name of Icaria from the Ionic word ndpa^ 
a pasture (Hesyoh. s, v. Kdp), according to which it 
would mean “ the pasture land.^ In earlier times 
it is said to have been called Doliche (Plin. I c.; 
Oallim. Byim, in Dim, 187)^ Maoris (Plin. I, c.; 
Eustath. 0 ^ Dionys, Per, 530; Liv. zxvii. 13), and 
Ichthyoessa (Plin. I, c,), Bespectiiig the present con¬ 
dition of the island, see Toumefbrt, Voyage du U- 
vmt^ ii. lett. 9. p. 94; and Ross, Reisen auf den 
Chriech, Inaeln^ vol. ii. p. 164, fol. [L. S.] 



COIN OF OBNOE OR OENAE, IN ICARUS. 


ICABUSA, a river the embouchure of which is 
on the E. coast of the Euxine, mentioned only by 
Pliny (vi. 5). Icarusa answers to the Ukrash river; 
and the town and river of Hieros is doubtless the 
Hieros Portus (lephs Ai/u^v) of Arrian (Peripl. 
p. 19), which has been identified with Sunjuh-kala. 
(Reimell, Compar. Geog. vol. ii. p. 328.) [E. B. J.] 

ICAUNUS or ICAUNA (Yonne), in Gallia, a 
river which is a branch of the Sequana (Seine'). 
Autesiodurum or Autcssiodurum (Auxerre) is on 
the Yonne, The name Icaunus is only known from 
inscriptions. D’Anville (Notice^ ^c., s, v. Icauna) 
states, on the authority of the Abbd le Beuf, that 
there was found on a stone on the modem wall of 
Auxerf^e the inscription deae icavni. He sup- 
poses that Icauni ought to be Icauniae, but without 
any good reason. He also adds that the name 
Icauna appears in a writing of the fifth century. 
According to Ukert (Gallkn, p. 145), who also cites 
Le Beuf, the inscription is “ Deabus Icauni.” It is 
said that in the ninth century Auxerre wm named 
Icauna, Hionna, Junia. (Millin, Voyage, i. p. 167, 
cited by Ukert, Gallien, p. 474.) Icauna is as 
likely to be the Roman form of the original Celtic 
name as Icaunus. [G. L.] 

ICENI, in Britain. Tacitus is the only author 
who gives us the exact form Iceni, He mentions 
them, twice. 

First, they are defeated by the propraetor P. Os- 
torius, who, after fortifying the valleys of the Autona 
(Aufona) and Sabrina, reduces the Iceni, and then 
marcnes against the Cangi, a population sufiSciently 
distant from Norfolk or Suffolk (the area of the 
Iceni) to be near the Irish Sea. (Ann. xii. 31, 32.) 
The difficulties that attend the geography of the 
campaign of Ostorius have been indicated in the 
article Camulodunum. It is not from this passage 
that we fix the Iceni. 

The second notice gives us the account of the 
great rebellion under Boadicea, wife of Prasutagus. 
From this we infer that Camulodunum was not far 
from the Icenian area, and that the Trinobantes were 
a neighbouring population. Perhaps we are justi¬ 
fied in carrying the Iceni as fai* south as the fron¬ 
tiers of Essex and Herts. (Ann. xiv. 31—37.) 

The real reason, however, for fixing the Iceni lies 
in the assumption that they are the same as the 
Simeni of Ptolemy, whose town was Venta (Nor- 
toieh or Cai$tcr)\ an assumption that is quite rea¬ 
sonable, since the Venta Ptolemy’s Simeni is men- 
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riooed in the Itinerary as the Venta Icenonun, and 
in oontradistmction to the Venta Belganun (Win- 
ohater'). [B. G. L.] 

ICH Clx)t ft river of Cortral Asia which wily 
occurs in Menandwc of Byzantium (Bitt. Leged. Bar- 
barorwn ad Romanos, p. 300, ed. Niri>f£r, Bonn, 
1829), Burnamed the Protector,” and contempo¬ 
rary with the emperor Manrice, in the 0th century 
after Christ, to whom comparative geography is 
indebted for much curious information about the 
basin of the Caspian and the rivers which discharge 
themselves into it on the E. Niebuhr has recognis^, 
in the passage from Menander to which reference 
has been made, the first intimation of the knowledge 
of the existence of the lake of Aral, after the very 
vague intimations of some among the authors of the 
cl^ical period, Vou Humboldt (Asia Centrale, 
vol. ii. p. 186} has identified the Ich with the Bniba 
or Dim, which rises in the mountain range At- 
ruruk, not far from the sonrces of the Or, and, after 
traversing the sandy steppes of Saghiz and Bii- 
komibai, falls into the Caspian at its N£. comer. 
(Comp. Levchine, Hordes et Steppes des Kirghiz- 
Kazahs, p. 65.) [E. B. J.] 

ICHANA (‘'IxaJ'a: Eth. ^Ixavivos), a city of 
Sicily, which, according to Stephanns of Byzantium, 
held out for a long time against the arms of the 
Syracusans, whence he derives its name (from the 
verb Ixay^, a form equivalent to urxaydu), but 
gives us no indication of the period to which this 
statement refers. The Ichanenses, however, are 
mentioned by Pliny (iii. 8. s. 14) among the sti¬ 
pendiary towns of the interior of Sicily, though, 
according to Sillig (ad loc.), the true reading is 
Ipanenses. [Hippana.] In either case we have 
no clue to the position of the city, and it is a mere 
random conjecture of Cluverius to give the name of 
Ichana to the ruins of a city which still remain at 
a place called Vindicari, a few miles N. of Cape 
Pachynum, and which were identified (with still 
less probability) by Fazello as those of Imachara. 
[Imachara.] [E. H. B.] 

ICHNAE C'lxvat), a city of Bottiaea, in Alace- 
donia, which Herodotus (vii. 123) couples with Pella. 
(Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 
682.) [E.B.J.] 

ICHNAE Clx^cu, Isid. Char. p. 3; Steph. B. 
8.v), a small fortified town, or castle, in Meso- 
pohunia, situated on tlie river Bilecha, which itself 
flowed into the Euphrates. It is said by Isidorus to 
have owed its origin to the Macedonians. There 
can be little doubt that it is the same plaoe as is 
called in Dion Cassius *’Ix>'tai (xl. 12), and in Plu¬ 
tarch ’'ro'x*'®* (Crass, c. 25). According to the 
former writer, it was the place where Crassus over¬ 
came Talymenus: according to the latter, that to 
which the younger Crassus was persuod^ to fiy 
when wonnded. Its exact position cannot be deter¬ 
mined ; but it is clear that it was not fiir distant 
from the important town of Carrhae. [V.! 

ICCIUS PORTUS. [iTius.] 
ICHTHYOTHAGI (Ixffwo^tfyot, Diod. iii. 15, 
seq.; Herod, iii. 19 ; Pausan. i. 33. § 4; Plin. vi. 30. 
8. 32), were one of the numerous tribes dwelling 
on each shore of the Red Sea which derived their 
appellation from the principal article of their diet. 
Fish-eaters, however, were not confined to this region: 
in the present day, savages, whose only diet Is fish cast 
ashore and cooked in tlie sun, are found on the coasts 
of New Holland. The Aethiopian Ichthyophagi, who 
appear to have been the most numerous of these 
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tribes, dwelt to tbo sonihwat’d of the Kegio Troglo- 
dytica. Of ^ese, and other more inland races 
concerning whose strange forms and modes of life 
curions tales are related by the Greek and Roman 
writers, a farther account is given under Troglo¬ 
dytes. [W. B, D.] 

ICHTHYOPHAGORUM SINUS Clxeuo<pdytai 
KdXiroSf Ptol. vi. 7. § 13), was a deeply embayec 
portion of the Persian gulf, in lat 25° N., situatec 
between the headlands of the Sun and Asabd on the 
eastern coast of Arabia. The inhabitants of its bor¬ 
ders were of the same mixed race —Aethiopo-Ara¬ 
bian—with the Ichthyophagi of Aethiopia. Tin 
bay was stadded with islands, of which the prin¬ 
cipal were Aradus, Tylos, and Tharos. [W. B. D.] 
ICHTHYS. [Elis, p. 817, b.] 

ICIANI, in Britain, mentioned in the Itinerary as 
a station on the road from London to Carlisle (Lugu- 
baliium). As more than one of the stations on each side 
(Villa Faustini, Camboricum, &c.) are uncertain, 
the locality of the Iciani is uncertain also. Chester- 
fordy Icldmrg, and Thetford are suggested in the 
Monumenta Britamica. [R. G. L.] 

ICIDMAGUS, a town of Gallia Lugdunensis, is 
placed by the Table on a road between Revessium 
(supposed to be St. Paulian) and Aquae Segete. 
[Aquae Skgrste.] Icidmagus is probably Issen- 
geaux or IssinfMitx^ which is SSW. of St. Etienne^ 
on the west side of the mountains, and in the basin 
of the Upper Loire. The resemblance of name is 
the chief reason for fixing on this site. [G. L.] 

. ICO'NII (’I/cdviOi), an Alpine people of Gall: 
Strabo (p. 185) says: Above the Cavares are the 
Vocontii, and Tricorii, and Iconii, and Peduli;” and 
again (p. 203); Next to the Vocontii are the Si- 
jonii, and Tricorii, and after them the Medali (Me- 
dulli), who inhabit the highest summits.” These 
Iconii and Siconii are evidently the same people, and 
the sigma in the name Siconii seems to be merely a 
repetition of the final sigma of the word OvKovrioh. 
The Peduli of the first passage, as some editions 
have it, is also manifestly the name Medulli. The 
ascertained position, of the Cavares on the east side 
of the Rhone, between the Durance and Isere^ and 
that of the Vocontii east of the Cavares, combined 
with Strabo’s remark about the position of the Me¬ 
dulli, show that the Tricorii and the Iconii are be¬ 
tween the Vocontii and the Medulli, who were on the 
High Alps; and this is all that we know, [G. L.J 
ICO'NIUM (^\k6viov : Eth, T/fovietJs ; Cogni^ 
Kvnjaky or Konigeh), was regarded in the time of 
Xenophon (Awob. i. 2. § 19) as the easternmost 
town of Phrygia, while all later authorities describe 
it as the principal city of Lycaonia. (Cic, ad Earn. 
iii. 6, 8, XV. 3.) Strabo (xii. p. 568) calls it a wo- 
\lxyioyy whence we must infer that it was then 
still a small place-; but he adds that it was well 
peopled, and was situated in a fertile district of 
Lycaonia. Pliny (v. 27), however, and the Acts of 
the Apostles, describe it as a very populous city, in¬ 
habited by Greeks and Jews. Hence it would ap¬ 
pear that, within a short period, the place had greatly 
risen in importance. In Pliny’s time the territory 
of Iconium formed a tetrarchy comprising 14 towns, 
of which Iconium was the capital. On coins belonging 
to the reign of the emperor Gallienus, the town is 
called a I&man colony, which was, probably, only an 
assumed title, as no author speaks of it as a colony. 
Under the Byzantine emperors it was the metropohs 
of Lycaonia, and is frequently mentioned (Hierocl. 
p. 675); but it was wrested them first by the 
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Saracens, and afterwards by the Turks, who made It 
the capital of an empire, the sovereigns of which 
took the title of Sultans of Iconium. Under the 
Turkish dominion, and during the period of the Cru¬ 
sades, Iconium acquired its greatest celebrity. It is 
still a large and populous town, and the residence of 
a pasha. The place contains swne architectural 
remains and inscriptions, but they appear almost all 
to belong to the Byzantine period. (Comp. Amm. 
Marc. xiv. 2 ; Steph. B. a. v, ; Ptol. v. 6. § 16; 
Leake, Asia Minor^ p. 48; Hamilton, Researches^ 
vol. ii. p. 205, fol. ; Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 31; Sestini, 
G&>. Num. p. 48.) The name Iconium led the an¬ 
cients to derive it from which gave rise to the 
fable that the city derived its name from an image 
of Medusa, brought thither by Perseus (Eustath. ad 
Dionys. Per. 856) ; hence Stephanos B. maintains 
that the name ought to be spelt Eifcdv/ov, a form 
actually adopted by Eustathius and the Byzantine 
writers, and also found on some coins. [L. S.] 
ICOBIGIUM. [Eqorigium.] 

ICOS. [Icus.] 

ICOSITA'NI. [Ilici.] 

ICO'SIUM(Tfcdcriov: Algier')^^, city on the coast 
of Mauretania Caesariensis, E. of Caesarea, a colony 
under the Roman empire, and presented by Vespasian 
with the jus Latinum. {Itin. Ant.^. 15; Mela, i. 
6. § 1; riin. v. 2. s. 1; Ptol. iv. 2. § 6.) Its site, 
already well indicated by the numbers of Ptolemy, 
who places it 30' W. of the mouth of the Savus, has 
been identified with certainty by inscriptions dis¬ 
covered by the French. (Pellissier, in the Explo¬ 
ration Scientijique de VAlg^rie, vol. vi. p. 350.) 
Many modern geographers, following Mannert, who* 
was misled by a confusion in the numbers of tlio 
Itinerary, put this and all the neighbouring places 
too far west. [Comp. Iol.] [P. S.] 

ICTIMU'Ll or VICTIMU'LI (T»crot5^oi;Aoi, 
Strab.), a people of Cisalpine Gaul, situated at the 
foot of the Alps, in the territory of Vercellae. They 
are mentioned by Strabo (v. p. 218), who speaks of 
a village of the Ictimiili, where there were gold mines, 
which he seems to place in the neighbourliood of 
Vercellae; but the passage is so confused tliat it 
w'ould leave us in doubt. Pliny, however, who 
notices the gold mines of the Victimuli among the 
most productive in Italy, distinctly places them “ in 
agro Vercollensi.” We learn from him that they 
were at one time worked on so large a scale that a 
law was passed by the Roman censors prohibiting 
the employment in them of more than 5000 men at 
once. (Plin. xxxiii. 4. s. 21.) Their site is not 
more precisely indicated by either of the above 
authors, but the Geographer of Ravenna mentions 
the “ civitas, quae dicitur Victimula ” as situated 
“ near Epor^ia, not far from the foot of the Alps ” 
(Geogr. Rav. iv. 30); and a modern writer has 
traced the existence of the “ Castellum Victimula ” 
during the middle ages, and shown that it must 
have been situated between Ivrea and Biella on the 
banks of the Elvo. Traces of the ancient gold 
mines, which appear to have been worked during 
the middle ages, may be still observed in the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains. (Durandi, Alpi Grate e Pen¬ 
nine, pp. 110—112; Walckenaer, Giogr. dea Gaulea, 
vol.i. p. 168.) [E.H.B.] 

ICTIS, in Britain, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus 
V. 22) as an island lying ofif the coast of the tin 
istricts, and, at low tides, bec<nning a peninsula, 
rhither the tin was conveyed in waggons. St Mi- 
chaeVa Mount is the suggested locality for Ictis 
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Probably, however, there ie a oonfosion between the 

of Wight, the lele of Portland, the Scilly Isles, 
and the isle just mentioned; since the name is sus- 
piciously like Vectis^ the physical conditions being 
different. This viow is confirmed by the text of 
Pliny (iv. 30), who writes, “ Timaeus historicus a 
Britannia introrsus sex dUrvm navigatione abesse 
dicit insulam Mictim in qua candidum phmbmn 
proveniat; ad earn Britannos vitilibus navigiis corio 
circumsutis navigare.” [R. G. L.] 

ICTODURUM, in Gallia. The Antonine Itin. 
places Catnriges {Chorges) on the road between 
Ebrodunum and Vapincum (Gap); and 

the Table adds Ictodurum between Caturigomagus, 
which is also Charges^ and Vapincum. We may 
infer from the name that Ictodurum is some stream 
between Chorgei and Gap; and the Table places 
it half-way. The road distance is more than the 
direct line. By following the road from either 
of these places towards the other till we come to 
the stream, we shall ascertain its position. D’An- 
ville names the small stream the Vence; and 
Walckenaer names the site of Ictodurum, La 
Bastide Vieille, [G. L.] 

ICULISMA, a place in Gallia, mentioned by Au- 
sonius (^Ep, XV. 22) as a retired and lonely spot 
where his friend Tetradius, to whom he addresses 
this poetical epistle, was at one time engaged in 
teaching: — 

“ Quondam docendi munere adstrictum gravi 
Iculisma cum te absconderet” 

It is assumed to be the place called Civitas Ecolis- 
incnsium in the Notitia Prov. Gall, which is Angon- 
leine, in the French department of Charentey on the 
river Charente, [G. L.] 

1C US ClKos: Eth/lKioi), one of the group of 
islands off the coast of Magnesia in Thessaly, lay near 
Peparethus, and w'as colonised at the same time by the 
Cnossians of Crete. (Scymn. Chius, 582; Strab. ix. 
p. 436; Appian, B. C. v. 7.) The fleet of Attains 
and the Rhodians sailed past Seyms to Icus. (Liv. 
xxxi. 45.) Phanodemus wrote an account of this 
insignificant island. (Steph. B. a. r.) It is now 
called Sarakino, (Leadte, Northern Greece, vol.iii. 
p. 312.) » 

IDA, IDAEUS MONS l5o; Ida), a 

range of mountains of Phrygia, belonging to the sys¬ 
tem of Mount Taurus. It traverses western Mysia 
in many branches, whence it was compared by the 
ancients to the scolopendra or milliped (Strab. xiii. 
p. 583), its main branch extending from the south¬ 
east to the north-west; it is of considerable height, 
the highest point, called Gargarus or Gargaron, 
rising about 4650 feet above the level of the sea. 
The greater part is covered with wood, and con¬ 
tains the sources of innumerable streams and many 
rivers, whence Homer (//. viii. 47) calls the moun¬ 
tain roKvniBa^, In the Homeric poems it is also 
described as rich in wild beasts. (Comp. Strab. 
xiii. pp. 602, 604 ; Horn. II ii. 824, vi. 283, viii. 
170, 153, 196; Athen. xv. 8; Hor. Od. iii. 20. 

15; Ptol. V. 2. § 13; Plin. v. 32.) The highlands 
about Zeleia formed the northern extremity of Mount 
Ida, while Lectum formed its extreme point in Hie 
south-west. Two other subordinate ranges, parting 
from the principal summit, the one at Cape Rhoe- 
teum, the other at Sigeum, may be said to enclose 
the territoiy of Troy in a crescent; while another 
central ridge between the two, separating the valley 
of the Scamonder from that of the Simois, gave to 
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the whole the form of the Greek letter «. (Demetr. 
ap:> Strab, xiil p. 697.) The principal rivers of 
which the sources are in Mount Ida, are the Simois, 
Scamander, Granicus, Aesepus, Rhodios, Caresus, 
and others. (Horn. II xiL 20, foil.) The highest 
peak, Gargarus, affords an extensive view over the 
Hellespont, ProponHs, and the whole surrounding 
country. Besides Gargarus, three other high peaks 
of Ida are mentioned: viz. Ootylus, about 3500 feet 
high, and about 150 stadia above Scepsis; Pytna; 
and Dicte. (Strab. xiii. p. 472.) Timostbenes (c^. 
Steph. B. s.v. ’AAc^dySpeia) an^ Strabo (xiii. p. 
606) mention a mountain belonging to the range of 
Ida, near Antandms, which bore the name of Alex¬ 
andria, where Paris (Alexander) was believed to 
have pronounced his judgment as to the beauty of 
the three goddesses. (Comp. Clarke’s Travels, ii. 
p. 134; Hunt’s Journal in Walpo^s Twrlceg, i. p. 
120; Cramer’s Asia Minor, i. 120.) [L. S.] 

IDA Ptol. iii. 17. § 9 ; Pomp. Mela, ii. 7. 
§ 12; Plin. iv. 12, xvi. 33 ; Virg. Aen. iii. 105; 
Solin. ii.; Avien. 676; Prise. 528), the central and 
loftiest point of tlie mountain range which tra¬ 
verses the island of Crete throughout the whole 
length from W. to E. In the middle of the island, 
where it is broadest (Strab. x. pp. 472, 475, 478), 
Mt. Ida lifts its head covered with snow. (Theo- 
phrast. H. P. iv. 1.) The lofty summits termi¬ 
nate in three peaks, and, like the main chain of 
which it is the nucleus, the offshoots to the N. slope 
gradually towards the sea, enclosing fertile plains 
and valleys, and form by their projections the nu¬ 
merous bays and gulfs with which the coast is in¬ 
dented. Sit. Ida, now called PsUoiiti, sinks down 
rapidly towards the SE. into the extensive plain 
watered by the Lelhaeus. This side of the mouutain, 
which looks down upon the plain of Mesara, is co¬ 
vered with cypresses (comp. Theophrast. de Vent. 
p. 405; Dion, Perieg. 503; Eustath. ad. loc.), pines, 
and junipers, Mt. Ida was the locality assigned for 
the legends connected with the history of Zeus, and 
there was a cavern in its slopes sacred to that deity. 
(Diod. Sic. V. 70.) 

The Cretan Ida, like its Trojan namesake, was 
connected with the working of iron, and the Idaean 
Dactyls, the legendary discoverers of metallurgy, are 
assigned sometimes to the one and sometimes to the 
other. Wood was essential to the operations of 
smelting and forging; and the word Ida, an appella¬ 
tive for any wood-covered mountain, was us^ per¬ 
haps, like the German berg, at once for a mountain 
and a mining work. (Kenrick, Aegypt of Herodotus, 
p. 278; Hock, Kreta, vol. i. p. 4.) [E. B. J.] 

I'DACUS (*’l5a/foj), a town of the Thracian 
Chersonese, mentioned by Thucydides (viii. 104) in 
his account of the manoeuvres before the battle of 
Cynossema, and not far from Arrhiana. Although 
nothing whatever' is known of these places, yet, as 
the Athenians wera sailing in the direction of the 
Propontis from the Aegaean, it would appear that 
Idacus was nearest the Aegaean, and Arrhiana far¬ 
ther up the Hellespont, towards Sestus and the Pro¬ 
pontis. (Arnold, ad he.) [E. B. J.l 

IDALIA, pA'LIUM : Eih. *l5a\ei5y, 

Steph. B.; Plin. v. 31), a town in Cyprus, adjoining 
to which was a forest sacred to Aphr^ite; the poets 
who connect this place with her worship, give no in¬ 
dications of the precise locality. (Theocr. Id. xv. 
100; Firg. Aen. i. 681, 692, x. 51; Catull. Pel. et 
That. 96; Propert ii. 13; Lucan, viii. 17.) Engel 
(Kgpros, vol. i. p. 153) identified it with Ikdin, de- 
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ecribed by Mariti (Viaggi, vol. i. p. 204), situated 
to the soath of Leocosia, at the foot of Muuut 
Olympus. [E. B. J.] 

IDIMIUM, a town in Lower Pannonia, on the east 
of Sirmiom, according to the Peat. Tab.; in the Ra¬ 
venna Gec^mpber (iv. 19) it is called Idominium. 
Its site must be locked for in the neighbourhood of 
Mvnvicza, [L. S.] 

IDIMUS, a town of uncertain site in Upper Moesia, 
probably on thaJiforawa in Servia. (It Ant 134; 
Tab. Pent) [L. S.] 

IDISTAVISUS CAMPUS, the famous battle¬ 
field where Germanicus, in a. d. 16, defeated Ar- 
ininius. The name is mentioned only by Tacitus 
(^Anm. ii. 16), who describes it as a “campus me- 
dius inter Visurgim et colies,” and further says of it, 
tliat “ ut ripae fluminis cedunt aut prominentia mon- 
tium resistunt, inaequaliter sinuatur. Pone tergum 
insurgebat silva, editis in altum ramis et pura humo 
inter aiborum truncos.” This plain between the 
river Weser and the hills has bwn the subject of 
much discussion among the modem historians of 
Germany, and various places have been at different 
times pointed out as answering the description of 
Tacitus’ Idistavisus. It was formerly believed that 
it was the plain near Vegesackf below Bremen / 
more recent writers are pretty unanimous in believ¬ 
ing that Germanicus went up the river Weser to a 
point beyond the modem town of Minden^ and 
crossed it in the neighbourhood of Havsherge^ 
whence the battle probably took place between Haus- 
herge and Rmteln^ not far from the Porta Vestphalica. 
(L^ebur, Land u. Volk der Bructerer^ p. 288.) 
As to the name of the place, it used to be believed 
that it had arisen out of a Roman asking a German 
what the place was, and the German answering, “ It 
is a wiese” ^ is a meadow) ; but Grimm {Deutsche 
Mydud. p. 372. 2nd edit.) has shown that the plain 
was probably called IdisiavisOj that is, “ the maiden’s 
meadow” (^m idisi, a maiden). [L. S.] 

IDOldENE rUofidvv, Ptol. iii. 13. § 39 ; Ido- 
menia, Peut Too.), a tovm of Macedonia which the 
Tabular Itinerary places at 12 M. P. from Siena, 
the pass now called Demirkapi, or Iron Gate, on the 
river Vardhdri. Sitalces, on his route from Thrace 
to Macedonia, crossed Mt. Cercine, leaving the Pae- 
ones on his right, and the Sinti and Maedi on his 
left, and descended upon the Axius at Idomene. 
(Thuc. iL 98.) It probably stood upon the right 
bank of the Axius, as it is includ^ by Ptolemy 
(/. c.) in Emathia, and was near Doberns, next to 
which it is named by Hierocles among the towns of 
Consular Macedonia, under the Byzantine empire. 
(Leake, Nbrdu Greece^ vol. iii. p. 444.) [E. B. J.] 
IDO'MENE. [Argos Amphilochicum.] 
IDRAE Clbpaiy Ptol. iii. 5. § 23), a people of 
Sarmatia Europaea, whose position cannot be made 
out from the indications given by Ptolemy. (Scha- 
farik, Slav. AU. vol. L p. 213.) [E. B, J.] 

TOBIAS Qlbpids)^ according to Stephanas B. 
(a. V.), a town in Caria which had formerly borne 
the name of Chrysaoris. Herodotus (v. 118) de¬ 
scribes the river i^rsyas as flowing from a district 
called Idrias; and it is conjectured that Stratoniceia, 
founded by Antiochus Soter, was built on the site of 
the ancient town of Idrias. (Comp. Leake, Asia 
Mmor^ p. 235 ; see LAomoBxa.) [L. S.] 
IDU'BEDA ClbobSeba, misspelt by Agathemerus 
*ly9o60a\Baf il 9: Sierra de Oca and Sierra de 
Lorenso\ a great mountain chain of Hispania, 
tunning in a SE. direction from the moontains of 
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the Cantabri to the Mediterranean, almost parallel 
to the BbrOf the basin of which it borders on the 
W. Strabo makes it also parallel to the Pyrenees, 
in conformity with his view of the direction of that 
chain from N. to S. (Strab. iii. p. 161; Ptol. ii. 6. 
§ 21.) Its chief offsets were; — M. Caunus, near 
Bilbilis (Martial, i. 49, iv. 55), the Saltus Mak- 
LIANUS (Liv. xl. 39: probably the Sterra Molma)^ 
and, above all, M. Orospkda, which strikes off from 
it to the^ long before it reaches the 8et^ and which 
ought perhaps' rathei ,o be regarded as its principal 
prolongation than s a mere branch. [P. S.] 
IDUMAEA (T5ov/Aa7a), the name of the country 
inhabited by the descendants of Edom (or Esau), 
being, in fact, only the classical form of that ancient 
Semitic name. (Joseph. Anf. ii. 1. § 1.) It is other¬ 
wise called Mount Seir. {Gen. xxxii. 3, xxxvi. 8; 
Deut ii. 5; Joshua^ xxiv. 4.) It lay between 
Mount Horeb and the southern border of Canaan 
{Deut. i. 2), extending apparently as far south as 
the Gulf of Akaba {Deut. ii. 2—8), as indeed its 
ports, Ezion-geber, and Eloth, are expressly assigned 
to the “ land of Edom.” (2 Chron. viii. 17.) This 
country was inhabited in still more ancient times by 
the Horims {Deut. ii. 12, 22), and derived its more 
ancient name from their patriarch Seir {Gen. xxxvi. 
20; comp. xiv. 6), as is properly maintained by 
Reland, against the fanciful conjecture of Josephus 
and others. {Palaestina, pp. 68, 69.) The Jewish 
historian extends the name Idumaea bo far to the 
north as to comprehend under it great part of the 
south of Judaea; as when he says that the tribe of 
Simeon received as their inheritance that part of 
Idumaea which borders on Egypt and Arabia. {Ant. 
V. 1. § 22) He elsewhere calls Hebron the first city of 
Idumaea, i.e. reckoning from the north. {B.J. iv. 9. 
§ 7.) From his time the name Idumaea disappears 
from geographical descriptions, except as an his¬ 
torical appellation of the country that was then called 
Gebalene, or the southern deseii; {v Kurh juccn 7 /i- 
€plau ipijixos, Euseb. Onom. s. v. AiXd/u), or Arabia. 
The historical records of the Idumaeans, properly so 
called, are very scanty. Saul made war upon them; 
David subdued the whole country; and Solomon 
made Ezion-geber a naval station. (1 Sam. xiv. 47, 
2 Sam. viii. 14; 1 Kings^ xi. 15, ix. 26.) The 
Edomites, however, recovered their nationd inde¬ 
pendence under Joram, king of Judah (2 KtngSj 
xiv. 7), and avenged themselves on the Jews in 
the cruelties which they practised at the capture 
of Jerusalem by Kebuchitdnezzar. {Psalms^ cxxxvii. 
7.) It was probably during the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity that they extended themselves as far north 
as Hebron, where they were attacked and subdued 
by Judas Maccabaeus. (1 McLCcah. v. 65—68; 
Joseph. Ant. xii. 8. § 6.) It was on this account 
that the whole of the south of Palestine, about 
Hebron, Gaza, and Eleutheropolis {Beit Jehrin\ 
came to be designated Idumaea. (Joseph. B, J. 
iv. 9. § 7, c. Apwn. ii. 9 ; S. Jerom. Comment, m 
Ohad. ver, 1.) Meanwhile, the ancient seats of the 
children of Edom had been invaded and occupied by 
another tribe, the Nabatbaeans, the descendants of 
the Ishmaelite patriarch Nebaioth [Kabathasi], 
imder which name the country and its capital 
[Petra] became famous among Greek and Roman 
geographers and historians, on which account their 
description of the district is more appropriately given 
under that head. St. Jerome’s brief btit accurate 
notice of its general features may here suffice 
‘^Omnis austr^ regie Idumaeorutu de Ekutili^ 
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Attached, perhaps, to two neighbouring sites after¬ 
wards incorporated into one. The s^red narrative, 
by implication, and Josephus, explicitly, recognise 
from the first a distinction between the Upper and 
the Lower city, the memorial of which is supposed to 
be retained in the dual form of the Hebrew name 
The learned are divided in opinion as 
to whether the Shlem of Melchizedek is identical 
with Jerusalem. St. Jerome, who cites Josephus 
and a host of Christian authorities in favour of their 
identity, himself maintaining the opposite conclusion, 
says that extensive ruins of the pal^e of Melchizedek 
were shown in his day in the neighbourhood of 
Scythopolis, and makes the Salem of that patriarch 
identical with ** Shalem, a city of Shechem*' (^Gen. 
xxxiii. 18); the same, no doubt, with the Salim near 
to Aenon {St John, iii. 23), where a village of the 
same name still exists in the mountains east of 
Nahlits. Certain, however, it is that Jerusalem is 
intended by this name in Psalm Ixxvi. 2, and the 
almost universal agreement of Jews and Christians 
in its identity with the city of Melchizedek is still 
further confiraied iy the religious character which 
seems to have attained to its governor at the time of 
the coming in of the children of Israel, when we find 
it under the rule of Adonizodek, the exact equivalent 
to Melchizedek (“righteous Lord”). Regarding, 
then, the latter half of the name as representing the 
ancient Salem, we have to inquire into the origin of 
the former half, concerning which there is consider¬ 
able diversity of opinion. Josephus has been under¬ 
stood to derive it from the Greek word Upou^ prefixed 
to Salem. In the obscure passage (Ant vii. 3. § 2) 
he is so understood by St. Jerome; but Isaac Vossius 
defends him from this imputation, which certainly 
would not raise his character as an etymologist 
Lightfgot, after the Kabbies, and followed by Whiston, 
regards the former half of the name as an abbre¬ 
viation of the latter part of the title Jehovah-^VreA, 
which this place seems to have received on occasion 
of Abraham offering up his son on one of the moun¬ 
tains of “ the land of Moriah.” (Gen. xxii, 8, 14.) 
Reland, followed by Raumer, adopts the root 
yarashj and supposes the name to bo compounded of 
and which would give a very good 

sense, “ hereditas,” or “ possessio hereditaria pads.” 
Lastly, Dr. Wells, followed by Dr. Lee, regards the 
former part of the c6mpound name as a modification 
of the name Jebus, K'H', one of the earlier names 
of the city, from which its Canaanitish inhabitants 
were designated Jebusitea. Dr. Wells imagines that 
the 2 was changed into 1, for the sake of euphony; 
Dr. Lee, for cuphemy, as Jebusalem would mean 
“the trampling down of peace” — a name of ill 
omen. Of these various interpretations, it may be 
Bald that Lightfoot’s appears to have the highest 
authority; but that Reland’s is otherwise the most 
aatisfiMXtory. Its other Scripture name, Sion, is 
merely an extension of the name of one particular 
quarter of the city to the whole. There is a further 
question among critics as to whether by the city 
Cadytis, mentioned in Herodotus, Jerusalem is in¬ 
tend^. It is twice alluded to by the historian; once 
as a city of the Syrians of Palaestine, not much 
smaller than Sardis (iii. 5); again, as having been 
taken by Pharooh-Necho, king of Egypt, after his 
victory in Magddum (ii. 159> The main objections 
urged against the identity of Cadytis and Jerusalem 
In these paesages, are, that in the former passage 
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Herodotus is apparently confining his iiir^^y to the 
sea-border of Palaestine, and that the fact narrate in 
the second is not alluded to ^n the sacred narrative. 
Bat, on the other hand, there is no mention in sacred 
or profane history of any other city, maritime or 
inland, that could at all answer to the description of 
Cadytis in respect to its size; and the capture of 
Jerusalem by Necho after the battle of Megiddo, — 
which is evidently cormpted by Herodotus into Alag- 
dolum, the name of a city on the frontier of Egypt 
towards Palaestine, with which he was more fa¬ 
miliar,— though not expressly mentioned, is implied 
in Holy Scripture; for the deposition and deportation 
of Jehoahaz, and the substitution and subjugation of 
Jehoiakim, could not have been effected, unless Necho 
had held possession of the capital. (2 Kings, xxiv. 
29—35; comp. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 3.) It may, then, 
safely be concluded that Cadytis is Jerusalem; and 
it is remarkable that this earliest form of its cla^ical 
name is nearly equivalent to the modem name by 
which alone it is now known to its native inhabit¬ 
ants. El-Khuds signifies “ the Holy (city),” and 
this title appears to have been attacheSd to it as early 
as the period of Isaiah (xlviii. 2, Iii. 1), and is of 
frequent recurrence after the Captivity. (Nehem. 
xi. 1, 18; St Matih. iv. 5, xxvii. 53.) Its pagan 
name Golonia Aelia Capitolina, like thoser imposed on 
many other ancient cities in Palaestine, never took 
any hold on the native population of the country, 
nor, indeed, on the classical historians or ecclesi¬ 
astical writers. It probably existed only in state 
papers, and on coins, many of which are preserved to 
this day. (See the end of the article.) 

II. General Site. 

Jerusalem was situated in the heart of the moun¬ 
tain district which commences at the south of the 
great plain of Esdraelon and is continued throughout 
the whole of Samaria and Judaea quite to the 
southern extremity of the Promised Land. It is 
almost equidistant from the Mediterranean and from 
the river Jordan, being about thirty miles from each, 
and situated at an elevation of 2000 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean. Its site is well defined 
by its circumjacent valleys. 

Valleys. — (1) In the north-west quarter of the 
city is a shallow depression, occupied by an ancient 
pool. This is the head of the Valley of Hinnom, 
which from this point takes a southern course, con¬ 
fining the city on the western side, until it makes a 
sharp angle to the east, and forms the southern 
boundary of the city to its south-east quarter, where 
it is met by another considerable valley from the 
north, which must next be described. 

(2) At the distance of somewhat less than 1500 
yards from the “ upper pool ” at the head of the 
Valley of Hinnom, are the “ Tombs of the Kings,” 
situated at the head of the Vall^ of Jehoshapkat, 
which runs at first in an eastern coarse at some 
distance north of the modern city, until, tummg 
sharply to the south, it skirts the eastern side of the 
town, and meets the Valley of Hinnom at the sonth- 
east angle, as already described, from whence ^ey 
mn off together in a southerly direction to the Dead 
Sea. Through this vaUey the brook Kedron is sup¬ 
posed once to have run; and, although no water has 
been known to fiow through the valley within the 
annals of history, it is unquestionably entitled to the 
alias of the Vciley of the Kedron. 

The space between the basin at the head of the 
VaUey eff Hinnom and the head of the VaUey of 

0 % 
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Jehosha^at is occupied by a high rocky ridge or 
swell of land, which attains its highest elevation a 
little without the north-west angle of the present 
town. The city, then, occupied the termination of 
this broad swell of land, being isolated, except on the 
north, by the two great valleys already described, 
towards which the ground declined rapidly from all 
parts of the city. This rocky promontory is, how¬ 
ever, broken by one or two subordinate valleys, and 
the declivity is not uniform. 

(3) There is, for example, another valley, very 
inferior in magnitude to those which encircle the 
city, but of great importance in a topographical view, 
as being the main geographical feature mentioned 
by Josephus in his description of the city. This 
valley of the Tyropoeon (cheeso-makera) meets the 
Valley of Hinnom at the Pool of Siloam, very near 
its junction with the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and can 
be distinctly traced through the city, along the west 
side of the Temple enclosure, to the Damascus gate, 
where it opens into a small plain. The level of this 
valley, running as it does through the midst of a 
city that has undergone such constant vicissitudes 
and such repeated destruction, has of course been 
greatly raised by the desolations of so many gene¬ 
rations, but is so marked a feature in modern as in 
former times, that it is singular it was not at 
once recognised in the attempt to re-distribute the 
ancient .Terusalem from the descriptions of Josephus. 
It would be out of place to enter into the arguments 
for this and other identifications in the tppography 
of ancient Jerusalem; the conclusions only can be 
stated, and the various hypotheses must be sought 
in fhe works referred to at the end of the article. 

Hills, — Ancient Jerusalem, according to Jo¬ 
sephus, occupied “ two eminences, which fronted each 
other, and were divided by an intervening ravine, at 
the brink of which the closely-built houses termi¬ 
nated.” This ravine is the Tyropoeon, already re¬ 
ferred to, and this division of the city, which the 
historian observes from the earliest period, is of the 
utmost importance in the topography of Jerusalem. 
The two hills and the interm<^iate valley are more 
minutely described as follows: — 

(1) The Upper City .—“ Of these eminences, that 
which had upon it the Upper City was by much the 
loftier, and in its lengtli the straiter. This emi¬ 
nence, then, for its strength, used to be called the 
stronghold by king David,.... but by us it was called 
the Upper Agora. 

(2 ) The Lower City .—The other eminence, which 
was called Acra, and which supported the Lower 
City, was in shape gibbous (jkfx^iKvpTos'). 

(3) The Temple Mount .—“ Opposite to this latter 
was a third eminence, which was naturally lower 
than Acra, and was once separated from it by another 
broad ravine: but afterwards, in the times when the 
Asmonaeans reigned, they filled up the ravine, 
wishing to join the city to the Temple; and having 
levelled the summit of Acra, they inade it lower, so 
that in this quarter also the Temple might be seen 
rising above other objects. 

“ But the ravine called the Tyropoeon (cheese- 
makers), which we mentioned as dividing the emi¬ 
nences 6f the Upper City and the Lower, reaches to 
Siloam; for so we call the spring, both sweet and 
abundant. But on their outer sides the two emi¬ 
nences of the city were hemmed in within deep 
ravines, and, by reason of the precipices on either 
side, there was no approach to them from any 
quarter.” (B. Jud. v. 4, 6.) 
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This, then, was the disposition of the ancient city» 
on which a few remarks mast be made before we 
proceed to the new city. The two-fold division, 
which, as has been said, is reo(^nised by Josephus 
from the first, is implied also in the sacred narrative, 
not only in the account of its capture by the Israelites, 
and subsequently by David, but in all such passages 
as mention the city of David or Mount Sion as dis¬ 
tinct from Salem and Jerusalem. (Comp. Josh. xv. 
63; Judges^ i. 8, 21; 2 Sam. v. 6—9; Psalms, 
Ixxvi. 2, &c.) The account given by Josephus of 
the taking of the city is this: that “ the Israelites, 
having besieged it, after a time took the Lower 
City, but the Upper City was hard to be taken 
by reason of the strength of its walls, and the nature 
of its position” {Ant. v. 2. § 2); and, snbse- 
quently, that David laid siege to Jerusalem, and 
took the Lower City by assault, while the citadel 
still held out” (vii. 3. § 1). Having at length got 
possession of the Upper City also, “ he encircled the 
two within one wall, so as to form one body” (§ 2). 
This could only be effected by taking in the inter¬ 
jacent valley, which is apparently the part called 
Millo. • 

(4) But when in process of time the city over¬ 
flowed its old boundaries, the hill Bezetha, or New 
City, was added to the ancient hills, as is thus 
described by Josephus:—“The city, being over¬ 
abundant in population, began gradually to creep 
beyond its old walls, and the people joining to the 
city the region which lay to the north of the temple 
and close to the hill (of Acra), advanced consider¬ 
ably, so that even a fourth eminence was surrounded 
with habitations, viz. that which is called Bezetha, 
situated opposite to the Antonia, and divided from it 
by a deep ditch; for the ground had been cut through 
on purpose, that the foundations of the Antonia 
might not, by joining the eminence, be cas/ of ap¬ 
proach, and of inferior height.” 

The Antonia, it is necessary here to add, in anti¬ 
cipation of a more detailed description, was a castle 
situated at the north-western angle of the outer 
enclosure of the Temple, occupying a precipitous 
rock 50 cubits high. 

It is an interesting fact, and a convenient one to 
facilitate a description of the city, that the several 
parts of the ancient city are precisely coincident with 
the distinct quarters of modem Jerusalem: for that, 
Ist, the Armenian and Jewish quarters, with the 
remainder of Mount Sion, now excluded from the 
walls, composed the Upper City; 2dly, the Ma- 
hommedan quarter corresponds exactly with the 
Lower City; 3dly, that the Haram-es-Sherif, or 
Noble Sanctuary, of the Moslems, occupies the Temple 
Mount; and 4thly, that the Horet (quarter) Bab-el- 
Hitta is the declivity of the hill Bezetha, which 
attains its greatest elevation to the north of the 
modern city wall, but was entirely included within 
the wall of Agrippa, together with a considerable 
space to the north and west of the Lower City, in- 
eluding all the Christian quarter. 

The several parts of the ancient city were enclosed 
by distinct walls, of which Josephus gives a minute 
description, which must be noticed in detail, as fur- 
nisbing the fullest account we have of the city as it 
existed during the Roman period; a description which, 
as far as it relates to the Old city, will serve for the 
elucidation of the ante-Babylonish capital,—as it is 
clear, from the account of the rebuilding of the walls 
by Nehemiah (iii., vi.), that the new fortifications 
followed the course of ihe ancient enoeints. 
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III. Walls. 

1. Upper City and Old Wall. — Of the three 
waU^ the old one was difficult to be taken, both on 
account of the ravines, and of the eminence above 
them on which it was situated. But, in addition to 
the advantage of the position, it was also strongly 
built, as David and ^lomon, and the kings after 
them, were very zealous about the work. Beginning 
towards the north, from the tower called Hippicus, 
and passing through the place called Xystus, then 
joining the council chamber, it was united to the 
western cloister of the Temple. In the other di¬ 
rection, towards the west, commencing from the same 
place, and extending through a place called Bethso 
to the gate of the Essencs, and then turning towards 
the south above the fountain Si loam, thence again 
bending toward the east to the Pool of Solomon, and 
running through a place which they called Ophla, it 
was joined to the eastern cloister of the Temple.” 
To understand this description, it is only necessary 
to remark, that the walls are described, not by the 
direction in which they run, but by the quarter which 
they face 5 i.e. the^all “ turning towards the south” 
is the south wall, and so with the others; so that the 
Hippie Tower evidently lay at the NW. angle of the 
Upper City; and,, as the position of this tower is of 
the first importance in the description of the city 
walls, it is a fortunate circumstance that we are able 
to fix its exact site. 

(1) The Hippie Tower is mentioned in connection 
with tw'o neighbouring towers on the same north 
wall, all built by Herod the Great, and connected 
with his splendid palace that occupied the north¬ 
west angle of the Upper City. “ These towers,” says 
the historian, “ surpassed all in the world in extent, 
beauty, and strength, and were dedicated to the 
memory of his brother, his friend, and his best loved 
wife. 

“ The. Hippicus, named from his friend, ,was a 
square of 25 cubits, and thirty high, entirely solid. 
Above the part which was solid, and construct^ with 
massive stones, was a reservoir for the rain-water, 
20 cubits in depth; and above this a house of two 
stories, 25 cubits high, divided into different apart¬ 
ments ; above which were battlements of 2 cubits, on 
a parapet of 3 cubits, making the whole height 80 
cubits. 

(2) “ The Tot^rerPAotfoelw, which was named from 
his brother, was 40 cubits square, and solid to the 
height of 40 cubits; but above it was erected a 
cloister 10 cubits high, fortified with breastworks 
and ramparts; in the middle of the cloister was 
carried up another tower, divided into costly cham¬ 
bers and a bath-room, so that the tower was in 
nothing inferior to a palace. Its summit was adorned 
with parapets and battlements, more than the pre¬ 
ceding. It was in all 90 cubits high, and resembled 
the tower of Phams near Alexandria, but was of 
much larger circumference. 

(3) “ The Tower Mariamne was solid to the height 
of 30 cubits, and 20 cubits square, halting above a 
richer and more exquisitely ornamented dwelling. 
Its entire height was 55 cubits. 

“ Such in size were Ahe three towers; but they 
looked much larger through the site which they 
oocumed; for both the old wall itself, in the range of 
which th^ stood, was built upon a lofty eminence, 
and likevrise a kind of crest of this eminence reared 
itself to the height of 30 cubits, cm which the towers 
being mtuated rsodved much additional elevation. 
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The towers wore constructed of white marble, in 
blocks of 20 cubits long, 10 wide, and 5 deep, so 
exactly joined together that each tower appeared to 
be one mass of rock.” 

Now, the modem citadel of Jerusalem occupies the 
NW. angle of Mount Sion, and its nerthera wall 
rises from a deep fosse, having towers at either angle, 
the bases of which are protected on the outside by 
massive masonry sloping upward from the' fosse. 
The NW. tower, divided only by the trench from the 
Jaffa gate, is a square of 45 feet The NE., com¬ 
monly known as the Tower of David, is 70 feet 
3 inches long, by 56 feet 4 inches broad. The 
sloping bulwark is 40 feet high from the bottom of 
the trench; but this is much choked up with mbbish. 
To the tower part there is no known or visible en¬ 
trance, either from above or below, and no one knows 
of any room or space in it. The lower part of this 
platform is, ind^, the solid rock merely cut into 
shape, and faced with massive masonry, which rock 
rises to the height of 42 feet. This rock is doubt- 
le.ss the crest of the hill described by Josephus as 
30 cubits or 45 feet high. Now, if the dimensions 
of Hippicus and Phasaelus, as already given, are 
compared with those of the modem towers on the 
north side of the citadel, we find that the dimensions 
of that at the NW. angle—three of whose sides are 
determined by the scarped rock on which it is based— 
so nearly agree with those of Hippicus, and the 
width of the NE. tower—also determined by the cut 
rock—so nearly with the square of Phasaelus, that 
there can be no difiSculty in deciding upon their 
identity of position. Marianaiie has entirely dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ To these towers, situated on the north, was 
joined within — 

(4) “ The Royal Palace, surpassing all powers of 
description. It was entirely surrounded by a wall 
30 cubits high, with decorated towers at equal in¬ 
tervals, and contained enormous banquetting halls, 
besides numerous chambers richly ademed. There 
were also many porticoes encircling one another, 
with different columns to each, surrounding green 
courts, planted with a variety of trees, having long 
avenues through them; and deep channels and re¬ 
servoirs everywhere around, filled with bronze sta¬ 
tues, through which the water flowed; and many 
towers of tame pidgeons about the fountains.” 

Tliis magnificent palace, unless the description is 
exaggerated beyond all licence, must have occupied 
a larger space than the present fortress, and most 
probably its gardens extended along the western 
edge of Mount Sion as far as the present garden of 
the Armenian Convent; and the decorated towers of 
this part of the wall, which was spared by the Ro¬ 
mans when they levelled the remainder of the city, 
seem to have transmitted their name to modem 
times, as the west front of the city wall at this part 
is called AbrotA Ghazzeh, i.e. The Towers of Qaea. 

(5) As the Xystus is mentioned next to the 
Hippicus by Josephus, in his description of the north 
wall of the Upper City, it may be well to proceed at 
once to that; deferring the consideration of the Gate 
Gennath, which obviously occurred between the two, 
until we come to the Se^nd Walk The Xystus is 
properly a covered portico attached to the Greek 
Gymnasium, which commonly had uncovered walks 
connected with it (JHcU Ant. p. 580.) As 
the Jerusalem Xystus was a place where pubUo 
meetings were occasionally convened {BeU. Jvd. ii, 
6. § 3), it must be understood to be a wide public 
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promenade, though not necessarily connected with a 
gymnasium, but perhaps rather with another palace 
which occupied this extremity of the Upper City;” 
for the name was given also to a terraced walk with 
colonnades attached to Roman villas. (Vitruv. v. 11.) 

(6) Tht House of the A smonaeans was above the 
Xystus, and was apparently occupied as a palace by 
the Younger Agrippa; for, when he addressed the 
multitude assembled in the Xystus, he placed his 
sister Berenice in the house of the Asmonaeans, that 
she might be visible to them. (B. J, I c.) 

(7) The Causeway, At the Xystus we are told 
a causeway ( 7 €<^opa) joined the Temple to the Upper 
City, and one of the Temple gates opened on to this 
causeway. That the ye^vpct, was a causeway and 
not a bridge, is evident from the expression of Jo¬ 
sephus in another passage, where he says that the 
valley was interrupted or filled up, for the passage 
(t^j <f>dpayyos eis dioSoy a7r€i\ij/u/u€yr}Sf Ant. xv. 
11. § 5.). As the Tyropoeon divided the Upper 
from the Lower City, and the Temple Mount was 
attached to the Lower, it is obvious that the Tyro¬ 
poeon is the valley here mentioned. This earth- 
wall or embankment, was the work of Solomon, 
and is the only monument of that great king in 
Jerusalem that can be certainly said to have escaped 
the ravages of time; for it exists to the present day, 
serving the same purpose to the Mahometans as 
formerly to the Jews: the approach to the Mosk 
enclosure from the Bazaars passes over this cause¬ 
way, which is therefore the most frequented thorough¬ 
fare in the city. (Williams, Holy City^ vol. ii. 
pp. 392 397, and note, pp. 601—607.) 

It is highly probable that the Xystus was nothing 
else than the wide promenade over this mound, 
adorned with a covered cloister between the trees, 
with which the Rabbinical traditions assure us that 
Solomon’s causeway was shaded. It is clear that 
the north wall of the Upper City must have crossed 
the valley by this causeway to the Gate Shallecheth, 
which is explained to mean the Gate of the Embank¬ 
ment. (I Chron. xxvi. 16.) 

(8) The Council-Chamber (0ov\iij /SouAeurij- 
pidy) is the next place mentioned on the northern 
line of wall, as the point where it joined the western 
portico of the Temple. And it is remarkable that 
the corresponding office in the modem town occupies 
the same site; the Mehkemeh, or Council-Chamber of 
the Judicial Divan, being now found immediately 
outside the Gate of the Chain, at the end of the 
causeway, corresponding in position to the Shalle¬ 
cheth of the Scriptures. 

We have now to trace the wall of the Upper City 
in the opposite direction from the same point, viz. 
the Hippie Tower at the NW. angle. The points 
noticed are comparatively few. “ It first ran south¬ 
ward (i. e. with a western aspect), through a place 
called Bethso, to the Gate of the Essenes; then, 
turning E., it ran (with a southern aspect) above 
the fountain of Siloam; thence it bent northward, 
and ran (with an eastern aspect) to the Pool of 
Solomon, and extending as far as a place called 
Ophla, was joined to the eastern cloister of the 
Temple.” 

ii. On the West Front nexMiex of the names which 
occur are found again in the notices of the city: but 
Bethso may safely be assigned to the site of the 
garden of the Armenian Convent, and the Gate of 
the Essenes may be fixed to a spot not veiy far 
from the SW. comer of the modern city, a little to 
4he W. of the Tomb of David, near which a re- 
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markable ridge seems still to indicate the founda¬ 
tions of the ancient city wall. 

iii. Along the south face of the Upper City the 
old wall may still be traced, partly by scarped rock 
and partly by foundations of the ancient wall, which 
have served as a quarry for the repairs of tlie neigh¬ 
bouring buildings for many ages. Its course from 
this point to the Temple is very difficult to deter¬ 
mine, as the steep declivity to the Tyropoeon would 
make it extremely inconvenient to carry the wall in 
a straight line, while, on the contrary, the absence 
of all notice of any deviation from a direct line in a 
description in which the angles are uniformly noted, 
would seem to imply that filers was no such deflec¬ 
tion in its course. As it is clear, however, that the 
Upper City was entirely encompassed with a wall of 
its own, nowhere noticed by Josephus, except so far 
as it was coincident with the outer wall, it may be 
safely conjectured that this east wall of the Upper 
City followed the brow of the ridge from the south¬ 
east angle of tlie Hill Sion, along a line nearly co¬ 
incident with the aqueduct; while the main wall con¬ 
tinued its easterly course down the steep slope of 
Sion, across the valley of the Tyropoeon, not far 
from its mouth,—a little above the Pool of Siloam,— 
and then up the ridge Ophel, until it reached the 
brow of the eastern valley. It may serve to coun¬ 
tenance this theory to observe, that in the account 
of this wall in Nehemiah there is mention of “ the 
stairs that go down from the city of David,” by 
which stairs also the procession went up when en¬ 
compassing the city wall. (iii. 15, xii. 37.) 

iv. The further course of the old wall to the 
eastern cloister of the Temple is equally obscure, as 
the several points specified in the description are not 
capable of identification by any other notices. These 
are the Pool of Solomon and a place called Ophla, in 
the description already cited, to which may be added, 
from an incidental notice, the Basilica of Grapte or 
Monobazus. (H. J. v. 8. § 1.) 

The Pool of Solomon has been sometimes iden¬ 
tified with the Fountain of the Virgin, from which 
the Pool of Siloam is supplied, and sometimes 
with that very pool. Both solutions are unsatis¬ 
factory, for Siloam would scarcely be mentioned a 
second time in the same passage under another 
name, and the fountain in question cannot, with any 
propriety, be called a pool. 

The place called Ophla — in Scripture Ophel — 
is commonly supposed to be the southern spur of 
the Temple Mount, a narrow rocky ridge extending 
down to Siloam. But it is more certain that it is 
used ill a restricted sense in this passage, than that 
it is ever extended to the whole ridge. (See Holy 
City^ vol. ii. p. 365, note 7.) It was apparently a 
large fortified building, to the south of the Temple,, 
connected with an outlying tower (Nehem, iii. 27, 
28), and probably situated near the southern extre¬ 
mity of the present area of the Mosk of Omar. And 
the massive angle of ancient masoniy at the SE. 
comer of the enclosure, “ impending over the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, which here actually bends south¬ 
west round the comer, having a depth of about 
130 feet,’* may possibly have belonged to the “ out¬ 
lying tower,” as it presents that appearance within 
{H. C. vol. ii. pp. 311,317). It is clear, in any case, 
that the wall under consideration must have joined 
the eastern cloister of the Temple somewhere to the 
north of this angle, as the bend in the valley indi¬ 
cated by Dr. Robinson would have precluded the 
possibility of a junction at this angle. 
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", !^. 2^ Second Wall^ and the Lower City .—The i then, passing opposite to the Monuments of Helena, 


ttBwnnt of the second wall in Josephus, is very 
Htn^re. He merely says that it began at the Gate 
Gennath, a place in the old wall; and, after en- 
oomp^ng the Lower City, had its termination at 
$be Fortress Antonia.” 

There is here no clue to the position of the Gate 
' Gennath. It is, however, quite certain that it was 
between the Hippie Tower and the Xystus; and the 
north-west angle of the Upper City was occupied by 
the extensive palace of Herod the Great, and its 
imposing towers stood on the north front of this old 
wall, where a rocky crest rose to the height of 30 
cubits, which would of course preclude the possibility 
of an exit from the city for some distance to the east 
of the tower. Other incidental notices make it clear 
that there was a considerable space between the 
third and the second wall at their southern quarter, 
comparatively free from buildings, and, consequently, a 
considerable part of the north wall of the Upper City 
unprotected by the second wall: — e. g. Cestius, 
having taken the outer wall, encamped within the 
New City, in front of the Royal Palace (H. J. ii. 19. 
§ 5) ; Titus attacked the outer wall in its southern 
part, “ both because it was lower there than else¬ 
where, inasmuch as this part of the New City was 
thinly inhabited, and afforded an easy passage to 
the third (or inmost) wall, through wdiich Titus 
had hoped to take the Upper City ” (v. 6. § 2). 
Accordingly, when the legions had earned the outer 
and the second wall, a bank was raised against the 
northern wall of Sion at a pool called Amygdalon, 
and another about thirty cubits from it, at the high- 
priesPs monument.” The Almond Pool is no doubt 
identical with the tank that still exists at no great 
distance from the modern fortress; and the monu¬ 
ment must, therefore, have been some 50 feet to 
the east of this, also in the angle formed by the 
north wall of the Upper City and the southern part 
of the second wall. 

There is the head of an old archway still existing 
above a heap of ruins, at a point about half way 
between the Hippie Tower and the north-west angle 
of Mount Sion, where a slight depression in that 
hill brings it nearly to a level with the declivity 
to the north. This would afford a good starting- 
point for the second wall, traces of which may still 
be discovered in a line north of this, quite to the 
Damascus gate where are two chambers of ancient 
and very massive masonry, which appear to have 
flanked an old gate of the second wall at its weakest 
part, where it crossed the valley of the Tyropoeon. 
From this gate, the second wall probably followed 
the line of the present city wall to a point near the 
Gate of Herod, now blocked up; whence it was 
carried along the brow of the hill to the north-east 
angle of the fortress Antonia, which occupied a con¬ 
siderable space on the.north-west of the Temple area, 
in connection with which it will be described below. 

3. The Third Wall, and the New City. — The 
third wall, which enclosed a very considerable space 
to the north of the old city, was the work of Herod 
Agrippa the Elder, and was only commenced about 
thirty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
never completed according to the original design, in 
consequence of the jealousy of the Roman govern¬ 
ment The following is Josephus’s account: — 

This third wall Agrippa drew round the super- 
added city, which was all exposed. It commenced 
! Tower Hippicus, from whence it extended to 

^ i^i^hem quarter, as fiur as the Tower Psophinus; 


and being produced through the Royal Caves, it 
bent, at the angular tower, by the monument called 
the Fuller’s, and, joining the old wall, terminated at 
the valley of the Kedron.” It was commenced with 
stones 20 cubits long and 10 wide, and was raised 
by the Jews to the height of 25 cubits, with tHi^^ 
battlements. ^ 

(1) As the site of the Hippie Tower has beej^ 
already fixed, the first point to be noticed in 
third wall is the Psephine Tower, which, Josephus 
informs us, was the most wonderful part of this 
great work, situated at its north-west quarter, over 
against Hippicus, octagonal in form, 70 cubits in 
height, commanding a view of Arabia towards the 
east, of the Mediterranean towards the west, and of 
the utmost limits of the Hebrew possessions. The 
site of this tower is still marked, by its massive 
foundations, at the spot indicated in the plan; and 
considerable remains of the wall that connected it 
with the Hippie Tower are to be traced along the 
brow of the ridge that shuts in the upper part of 
the valley of Hinnom, and almost in a line with the 
modem wall. At the highest point of that ridge 
the octagonal ground-plan of the tower may be seen, 
and a large cistern in the midst of the ruins further 
confirms their identity, as we are infonned that the 
towers were furnished with reservoirs for the rain 
water. 

(2) The next point mentioned is the Monuments 
of Helena, which, we are elsewhere told, were three 
pyramids, situated at a distance of 3 stadia from 
the city. (An<. xx. 3. § 3.) About a century later 
(a. d. 174) Pausanias speaks of the tomb of Helena, 
in the city of Solynia, as having a door so con- 
stracted as to open by mechanical contrivance, at a 
certain hour, one day in the year. Being thus 
opened, it closes again of itself after a short in¬ 
terval; and, should you attempt to open it at another 
time, you would break the door before you could suc¬ 
ceed. (Paus. viii. 16.) The pyramids are next men¬ 
tioned by Eusebius (^Ilist. Eccles. ii. 12), as remark¬ 
able monumental pillars still shown in the suburbs 
of Jerusalem; and St. Jerome, a century later, tes¬ 
tified that they still stood. (^EpUt. ad Eustochium, 
Op. tom. iv. pars ii. p. 673.) The latest notice is 
that of an Armenian writer in the 5th century, who 
describes the tomb as a remarkable monument before 
the gates of Jerusalem. {Uist.Armen. lib. ii. cap.32.) 
Notwithstanding these repeated notices of the sepul¬ 
chral monuments of the queen of Adiabene, it is not 
now possible to fix their position with any degree of 
certainty, some archaeologists assigning them to the 
Tombs of the Kings (Robinson, i?^. Res. vol. i. 
pp. 465, 535—538), others to the* Tombs of the 
Martyrs, about f of a mile to the west of the 
former. (Schultz, Jerusalem, pp. 63—67; De 
Saulcy, tom. ii. pp. 326, 327.) A point halfway 
between these two monuments would seem to answer 
better to the incidental notices of the monuments, 
and they may with great probability be fixed to a 
rocky court on the right of the road to Nehi Samwil, 
where there are several excavated tombs. Opposite 
the Monuments of Helena was the Gate of the 
Women in the third wall, which is mentioned more 
than once, and must have been between the Nablus 
road and the Psephine Tower. 

(3) The Royal Caves is the next point men¬ 
tioned on the third wall. They are, doubtless, iden¬ 
tical with the remarkable and extei^ve excavations 
still called the Tombs of the Kings, most probably 

o 3 
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the same which are elsewhere called the Monament 
of Herod) and) from the character of their decora¬ 
tions, may very well be ascribed to theHerodian period. 
M. de Saulcy has lately added to our previous in¬ 
formation concerning them, and, by a kind of ex¬ 
hausting process, he endeavours to prove that they 
could have been no other than the tombs of David 
and the early kings of Judah, which have always 
hitherto been placS on Mount Sion, where the tra¬ 
ditionary site is still guarded by the Moslems. 
{Voyage m Syrkf tom. ii. pp. 228—281.) 

(4) The Fuller’s monument is the last-mentioned 
point on the new wall, and, as an angular tower 
occupied this site, the monument must have been 
at the north-east angle of the New City; probably one 
of the many rock graves cut in the perpendicular 
face of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, near one of which 
Dr. Schultz has described the foundations of a tower. 
(Jerusalem, pp. 38, 64.) The Monument of the 
Fuller probably gave its name to the Fuller’s field, 
which is mentioned by the prophet Isaiah as the 
spot near which the Assyrian army under Rabshakeh 
encamped (xxxvi. 2, vii. 3); and the traditionary 
site of the camp of the Assyrians, which we shall 
find mentioned by Josephus, in his account of the 
siege, was certainly situated in this quarter. From 
this north-east angle the third wall followed the brow 
of the Valley of Jehoshaphat until it reached the 
wall of the Outer Temple at its north-east angle. 

Having thus completed the circuit of the walls, as 
described by Josephus, and endeavoured to fix the 
various points mentioned in his description (which 
furnishes the most numerous topographical notices 
now extant of ancient Jerusalem), we shall be in a 
condition to understand- the most important his¬ 
torical facts of its interesting and chequered history, | 
when wo have further taken a brief survey of the 
Temple. But, first, a singular and perplexing dis¬ 
crepancy must be noticed between the general and 
the detailed statements of the historian, as to the 
extent of the ancient city; for, while he states the 
circuit of the entire city to be no more than 33 stadia, 
or 4 Roman miles plus 1 stadium, tho specification 
of the measure of the wall of Agrippa alone gives, 
on the lowest computation, an excess of 12 stadia, 
or mile, over that of the entire city 1—for it had 
90 towers, 20 cubits wide, at intervals of 200 cubits. 
No satisfactory solution of this difficulty has yet 
been discovered. 

IV. The Tesiple Mount. 

The Temple Mount, called in Scripture the Moun¬ 
tain of the Lord’s House, and Moriah (2 Chron. iii. 1), 
is situated at the south •ea.st of the city, and is easily 
identified with the site of the Dome of tho Mo.sk-in 
modern Jerusalem. It was originally a third hill of 
the Old City, over against Acra, but separated from 
it by a broad ravine, wliich, however, was filled up 
by the Asmoiiaean princes, so that these two hills 
became one, and are generally so reckoned by the 
historian (B, J. v. 4.) 

1. The Outer Court .—The Temple, in the widest 
signification of the word (rh ifp6v), consisted of two 
courts, one within the other, though the inner one 
is sometimes subdivided, and distributed into four 
other courts. The area of the Outer Court was in 
great part artificial, for the natural level space on 
the summit of the mount being found too confined 
for the Temple, with its surrounding chambers, 
courts, and cloisters, was gradually increased by 
mechanical expedients. This extension was com- 
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menced by Solomon, who raised 
the eastern valley a wall of enormous 
together with lead, within which he 
of earth to a level with tho native rock, 
erected a cloister, which, with its 
retained the name of “ Solomon’s 
%o\oixti)voSy St. John^ x. 23; Acts, 

This process of enWging the court by 
embankments was continued by successive kings; 
but particularly by Herod the Great, who, when he 
reconstructed the Temple Proper (vods), enlarged the 
Outer Court to double its former size, and adorned 
it with stately cloisters. (Ant, xv. 11. § 6.) Of 
these, the Royal Porch, on the south, was the most 
remarkable of all his magnificent works. It consisted 
of four rows of Corinthian columns, distributed into 
a central nave and lateral aisles; the aisles being 
30 feet in width and 50 in height, and the nave 
half a.s wide again as the aisles, and double their 
height, rising into a clerestory of unusually large 
proportions. The other cloisters were double, and 
their total width only 30 cubits. To this Outer 
Court there were four gates on the west, towards 
the city, and one on each of the other sides; of 
which that on the east is still remaining, commonly 
called the Golden Gate. 

2. The Inner Court .—The Inner Temple (Up6v) 
was separated from the Outer by a stone wall (<ppay- 
p.6s, see Ephes. ii. 14) 3 cubits in height, on which 
stood pillars at equal distances, with inscriptions, 
in Greek and Latin, prohibiting aliens from accc.ss. 
To this court there was an ascent of fourte' ste^ a, 
then a level space of 10 cubits, and then r further 
ascent of five steps to the gates, of which th • .3 were 
four on the north and south sides, and two ■ n the 
) east, but none on the west, where stood the Sanc tuary 
(ya<fs). 

The place of the Altar, in front of the vodf, is 
determined with the utmost precision by the ex¬ 
istence in the Sacred Rock of the Moslems, under 
their venerated dome, of the very cesspool and drain 
of the Jewish altar, which furnishes a key to the 
restoration of the whole Temple, the dimensions of 
which, in all its parts, are given in minute detail iflj 
tho treatise called Middoth (i. e, measures), one 
the very ancient documents contained in the Mishna. 
The drain communicating with this cesspool, through 
which the blood ran off into the Kedron, was uS 
the south-west angle of the Altar; and there was ^ 
trap connected with this cave, 1 cubit square (com^ 
monly closed with a marble slab), through which a 
man occasionally descended to cleanse it and to clear 
obstructions. Both the drain and the trap are to be 
seen in the rock at this day. 

The Altar was 32 cubits square at its base, but 
gradually contracted, so tliat its hearth was only 
24 cubits square. It was 15 cubits high, and had an 
ascent by an inclined plane on the south side, 32 
cubits long and 16 wide. 

Between th6 Altar and the porch of the Temple 
was a space of 22 cubits, rising in a gentle ascent 
by steps to the vestibule, the door of which was 
40 cubits high and 20 wide. The total.length of 
the Holy House itself was only 100 cubits, and this 
was subdivided into three parts: the Pronaus 11, 
the Sanctuary 40, the Holy of Holies 20, allowing 
29 cubits for the partition walls and a small chamber 
behind (i. e. west of) tho Most Holy place. The 
total width of the building was 70 cubits; of which 
the Sanctuary only occupied 20, the remai!ffittyMj|H 
distributed into side cumbers, in three 
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I to Turioos ases. The Pronaos was, however, j 
AtB wider, 15 on the north, and 15 on the 
giving it a total length of 100 cubits, which, 
width of only 11 cubits, must have pre- 
^he proportions of a hfarthez in a Bpantine 
j Its interior height was 90 cubits, and, 
lie chambers on the sides of the Temple rose 
the hdght of 60 cubits, there was an ad- 
Kl story ^ 40 cubits above the Sanctuaiy, 
^.^^cupied by chambers, rising into a clerestory 
^Ine same elevation as the vestibule. 

^The front of the Temple was plated with gold, 
and reflected back the beams of the rising sun with 
dazzling effect; and, where it was not encrusted 
with gold, it was exceedingly white. Some of the 
stones of which it was constructed were 45 cubits 
long, 5 deep, and 6 wide. j 

East of the Altar was the Court of the Priests, 
135 cubits long and 11 wide; and, east of that 
again, was the Court of Israel, of the same dimen¬ 
sions. East of this was the Court of the Women, 
135 cubits square, considerably below the level of 
the former, to which there was an ascent of 15 
semicircular steps to the maguiflcent gates of Corin¬ 
thian brass, 50 cubits in height, with doors of 40 
cubits, so ponderous that they could with diffi¬ 
culty be shut by 20 men, the spontaneous open¬ 
ing of which was one of the portents of the ap¬ 
proaching destruction of the Temple, mentioned by 
Josephus (Bell. Jud. vi. 5. § 3), and repeated by 
Tacitus (Hist v. 13). 

Thus much must suffice for this most venerated 
seat of the Hebrew worship from the age of Solomon 
until the final destruction of the Jewish polity. But, 
in order to complete the survey, it will be necessary 
to notice the Acropolis, which occupied the north¬ 
west angle of the Temple enclosure, and which was, 
says the historian, the fortress of the Temple, as the 
Temple was of the city. Its original name was 
Baris, until Herod the Great, having greatly en- 
l^ged and beautified it, changed its name to Antonia, 
in honour of his friend Mark Antony. It combined 
the strength of a castle with the magnificence of a 
palace, and was like a city in extent,—comprehend- 
I ing within its walls not only spacious apartments, 
[ but courts and camping ground for soldiers. It was 
; situated on an elevated rock, which was faced witli 

i labs of smooth stone, upon which was raised a 
reastwork of 3 cubits high, within which was the 
►uilding, rising to a height of 40 cubits. It had 
prrets at its four corners, three of them 50 cubits 
Kgh, but that at the south-east angle was 70 cubits, 
and commanded a view of the whole Temple. It 
communicated with the northern and western cloisters 
of the Temple at the angle of the area, by flights of 
steps for the convenience of the garrison which usually 
occupied this commanding position; and it is a re¬ 
markable and interesting coincidence, that the site of 
the official residence of the Roman procurator and his 
guard is now occupied by the Seraiyah^ or official 
residence of the Turkish Pasha and his guard: for 
there can be no question of the identity of the site, 
since the native rock here, as at Hippicus, still remains 
to attest the fidelity of the Jewish historian. The 
rock is here ^ cut perpendicularly to an extent of 
20 feet in some parts; while within the area also, in 
the direction of the Mosk, a considerable portion of 
the rock has been cut away ” to the general level of 
|iclo8ure (Bartlett, Walks about Jerfualemy 
\174,175); so that the Seraiyah^ or govem- 
Ib, actually “ rests upon a precipice of 
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rock which formerly swept down abruptly, and has 
obviously been cut away to form the level below, 
which also bears marks of having been scarped.'’ 

Tho fortress was protected towards Bezetha by 
an artificial fosse, so as to prevent its foundations 
from being assail^ from that quarter. This fosse 
has only lately been filled in. 

It is certain, from several passages, that the for¬ 
tress Antonia did not cover the whole of the northern 
front of the Temple area; and, as the second wall, 
that encircled the Lower City, ended at the fortress, 
it is clear that this wall could not have coincided 
with the modem wall at the north-east quarter of 
the modem city. It is demonstrable, from several 
allusions and historical notices, that there must have 
been a considerable space between the second and 
third wall on the northern front of the Temple area. 
(Williams, Holy City^ voL ii. pp. 348—353.) 

V. History. 

The ancient history of Jerusalem may be con* 
veniently divided into four periods. 1. The Ca- 
naanitish, or Amorite. 2. The Hebrew, or Ante- 
Babylonian. 3. The Jewish, or Post-^bylonian. 
4. The Roman, or classical. 

1. Of these, the first may claim the fullest 
notice here, as the sources of information concerning 
it are much less generally known or read than those 
of the later period, and anything that relates to the 
remote history of that venerable city cannot but be 
full of interest to the antiquarian, no less than to the 
Christian student. 

It has been said that the learned are divided in 
opinion as to the identity of the Saleni of Melchi- 
zedek with the Jerusalem of Sacred History. The 
writer of a very learned and interesting Review of 
the Second Edition of the Holy City, which appeared 
in the Christian Remembrancer (vol. xviii. October, 

I 1849), may be said to have demonstrated that iden¬ 
tity by a close critical analysis of all the passages 
in which the circumstances are alluded to; and has 
further shown it to be highly probable that this 
patriarch was identical, not with Shem, as has been 
sometimes supposed, but with Heber, the son of 
Peleg, from whom the land of Canaan bad obtained 
the name of the “ land of the Hebrews” or Heberites, 
as early as tlie days of Joseph’s deportation to Egypt. 
(Gen. xl. 15.) 

But the elucidation which the early history of 
Jerasalem receives from the monuments of Egypt is 
extremely important and valuable, as relating to a 
period which is passed over in silence by the sacred 
historian; and these notices are well collected and 
arranged in the review referred to, being borrowed 
from Mr. Osbum’s very interesting work entitled 
Testimony to the Truth, After citing 
some monuments of Sethos, and Sesostris his son, 
relating to the Jebusites, the writer proceeds:-— 
“ What glimpses, then, do we obtain, if any, of the 
existence of such a city as Jerusalem during the 
recorded period ? Under that name, of course, we 
must not expect to find it; since even in the days of 
Joshua and the Judges it is so called by anticipation. 

I (Holy City, voL i. p. 3, note.) But there is a city 
I which stands forth with a very marked and peculiar 
prominence in these wars of the kings of Egypt with 
the Jebusites, Amorites, and neighbouring nations. 
We meet with it first as a fortress of the Amorites. 
Sethos II. is engaged in besieging it It is situated 
on a hill, and strengthened with two tiers of ram¬ 
parts. The inscription sets forth that it is in the 
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land of Amor, or theAmorite; and that the con¬ 
queror ^ had made bare his right arm to overcome 
the chiefs of many walled cities.’ This implies that 
the fort in question, the name of which is inscribed 
upon it, was the chief stronghold of the nation. 
That name, when translated from the hieroglyphics 
into Coptic, and thence into Hebrew, is Ohadash. 
The next notice of Chadash belongs to the reign of 
Sesostris, and connects it with the Jebusite nation. 
The Ammonites had laid siege to the city, and a 
joint embassy of the Jebusites and Hittites, who 
were then tributary to Sesostris, entreat him to come 
to their aid. The Egyptians having accordingly 
sailed over the Dead Sea, met with another embassy, 
from the Zuzims, which gave further particulars of 
the siege. The enemy had seized on the fortified 
camps erected by the Egyptians to secure their hold 
over the country, and spread terror to the very walls 
of Chadash. A great battle is fought on a moun¬ 
tain to the south of the city of Chadash. The in¬ 
scription further describes Chadash as being in the 
land of Heth. What, then, do we gather from these 
combined notices? Plainly this, that Chadash was 
a city of the first importance, both in a military and 
civil point of view; the centre of interest to three or 
four of the most powerful of the Canaanitish na¬ 
tions ; in a word, their metropolis. We find it 
moreover placed, by one inscription, in the territory 
of the Amorites, by another in that of the Hittites, 
while it is obviousl}^ inhabited, at the same time, by 
the Jebusites. No^ omitting for the present the 
consideration of the Hittites, this is the exact cha¬ 
racter and condition in which Jerusalem appears in 
Scripture at the time of Joshua’s invasion. Its me¬ 
tropolitan character is evinced by the lead which 
Adoni-zedek, its king, takes in the confederacy of 
the Five Kings; its strength as a fortress, by the fact 
that it was not then even attempted by Joshua, nor 
over taken for 400 years after. And while, as the 
royal city of Adoni-zedek, it is reckoned among the 
Amorite possessions, it is no less distinctly called 
Jebus {Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 28; Judg. i. 21,xix. 10) 
down to the days of David; the truth being, ap¬ 
parently, that the Amorite power having been extin¬ 
guished in the person of Adoni-zedek, the Jebusite 
thenceforth obtained the ascendency in the city which 
the two nations inhabited in common. Nor is there 
any difliculty in accounting, from Scripture, for the 
share assigned by the monuments to the Hittites in 
the possession of the city; for, as Mr. Osbum has 
observed, the tribes of the Amorites and Hittites 
appear, from Scripture, to have bordered upon each 
other. The city was probably, therefore, situated 
at a point where the possessions of the three tribes 
met. Can we, then, hesitate to identify the Chadash 
of the hieroglyphics with the KJSi/tw of Herodotus, 
the £l-Kuds ^ the Arabs, the Kadatha of the 
Syrians, the ‘ Holy ’ City? The only shadow of an 
objection that appears to lie against it is, that, strictly 
spring, the name should be not Chadash, but 
I^dash. But when it is considered that the name 
is a translation out of Canaanitish into hieroglyphics, 
thence into Coptic, and thence again into Hebrew, 
and that the difference between |-| and p is, after all, 
but small, it is not too much to suppose that 
Kadesh is what is really intended to be represented. 
That Jerusalem should be known to the Canaanites 
by such a name as this, denoting it ‘ the Holy,’ will 
not seem unreasonable, if we bear in mind what has 
been noticed above with reference to the title Adoni- 
zedek; and the fact forms an interesting link, con* 
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necting the Arabian and Syrian name for t]^^H| 
with its earlier nomenclature, and oonfirmi^^^H 
identity of Herodotus’s Oadytis with Jerj^^n 
Mr. Osbum has only very doubtingly jurojHVl 
(p. 66, note) the view we ^ve underta^ I 

He inclines to identify Ohadash with the HaB^H I 
or Addasa, enumerated among the south^^HI 
cities towards the border of E'dom, given tovHB j 
{Josh. XV. 21) from among the Amorites’ 
sions. But it seems incredible that we should’I^H| 
hear again, in the history of Joshua’s conquest, dNSl 
important a city as Chadash evidently was: besid^f 
Hadashah seems to lie too far south. We presume 
Mr. Osbum will not be otherwise than pleased to 
find the more interesting view supported by any 
arguments which had not occurred to him. And 
we have reserved one which we think Aristotle him¬ 
self would allow to be of the nature of a rsKfiiiptov 
or ^ clinching argument.' It is a geographical one. 
The paintings represent Chadash as surrounded by 
a river or brook on three sides; and this river or 
brook runs into the Dead Sea, toward the northern 
part of it. Surely, nothing could more accurately 
describe the very remarkable conformation of Jera- 
salem; its environment on the east, south, and we^, 
by the waters of the valleys of Jehoshaphat and 
Hinnom, and their united course, after their junc¬ 
tion, through the Wady En-Ndr into the north-west 
part of the Dead Sea. And there are some diffi¬ 
culties or peculiarities in the Scripture narrative 
respecting Jerusalem, which the monuments, thus 
interpreted, will bo found to explain or illustrate. 
We have already alluded to its being in one place 
spoken of as an Amorite city, in another as the chief 
seat of the Jebusites. The LXX. were so pressed ' 
with this difficulty, that they adopted the rendering 
‘ Jebusite ’ for * Amorite ’ in the passage which 
makes Adoni-zedek an Amorite king. {Josh. x. 5.) 
The hieroglyphics clear up the difficulty, and render 
the change of reading unnecessary. Again, there is 
a well-known ambiguity as to whether Jerusalem 
was situated in the tribe of Judah or Benjamin; and 
the view commonly acquiesced in is, that, being in 
the borders of the two tribes, it was considered 
common to both. Pernaps the right of possession, 
or the apportionment, was never fully settled; though 
the Rabbles draw you the exact line through the 
very court of the Temple. But how, it may be 
asked, came such an element of confusion to be in¬ 
troduced into the original distribution of the Holy 
Land among the tribes? The answer seems to be^ ^ 
that territory was, for convenience’ sake, assigned, 
in some measure, according to existing divisions: 
thus, the Amorite and Hittite possessions, as a whole, 
fell to Judah; the Jebusite to Benjamin; and then 
all the uncertainty resulting from that joint occu¬ 
pancy of the city by the three nations, which is 
testified to by the monuments, was necessarily in¬ 
troduced into the rival claims of the two tribes.” 
{Christian Remembrancer ^ vol. xviii. pp. 457—459.) 

The importance of the powerful Jebusite tribe, 
who are represented as having “ more than one city 
or stronghold near the Dead Sea, and are engaged 
in a succession of wars with the kings of Egypt in 
the neighbourhood of its shores;” whose rich gar¬ 
ments of Babylonish texture,—depicted in the hiero¬ 
glyphics,— and musical instruments, and warlike 
accoutrements, testify to a higher degree of culture 
and civilisation than was found among the 
bouring tribes, with many of whom they 
terma of offensive, and defensive alhancei^lli'^plb;. 
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for the firm hold with which they miun- 
heir possession of their stronghold, the capital 
tribe, for upwards of five centuries after the 
in- of the children of Israel under Joshua 
. c. 1585); during which period, according to 
IS, they held uninterrupted and exclusive 
on ot‘ the Upper City, while the Israelites 
er of the tribe of Judah or of Benjamin is un* 
cerlSln) seem only to have occupied the Lower 
City for a time, and then to have been expelled 
by the garrison of the Upper City. (Joseph. Ant v. 
2. §§ 2,5,7; comp. Judges^ i. 8, 21, xix. 10—12.) 

2. It was not until after David, having reigned 
seven years in Hebron, came into undisput^ posses¬ 
sion of the kingdom of Israel, that Jerusalem was 
finally subjugated (cir. b. c. 1049) and the Jebusite 
garrison expelled. It was then promoted to the 
dignity of the capital of his kingdom, and the Upper 
and Lower City were united and encircled by one 
wall. (1 Chron. xi. 8; comp. Joseph. Ant vii. 3. 
§ 2 .) 

Under his son Solomon it became also the eccle¬ 
siastical head of the nation, and the Ark of the 
Covenant, and the Tabernacle of the Congregation, 
after having been long dissevered, met on the thresh¬ 
ing-floor of Amunah the Jebusite, on Mount Moriah. 
(1 Chron. xxi. 15; 2 Chron. iii. 1.) Besides erect¬ 
ing the Temple, king Solomon further adorned the 
city with palaces and public buildings. (1 Kings, 
vi. viii. I—8.) The notices of the city from this 
period are very scanty. Threatened by Shishak, 
king of Egypt (b. c. 972), and again by the Arabians 
under Zerah (cir. 950), it was sacked by the com¬ 
bined Philistines and Arabs during the disastrous 
reign of Jehoram (884), and subsequently by the 
Israelites, after their victory over Amaziali at 
Bethshemesh (cir. b. c. 808). In the invasion of 
the confederate armies of Pekah of Israel and Rezin 
of Syria, during the reign of Ahaz, the capital 
barely escaped (cir. 730; comp. Isaiah, vii. 1—9, 
and 2 Kings, xvi. 5, with 2 Chron. xxviii. 5); as it 
did in a stUl more remarkable manner in the follow¬ 


ing reign, when invested twice, as it would seem, by 
the generals of Sennacherib, king of Assyria (b. c. 
713). The deportation of Manasseh to Babylon 
would seem to intimate that the city . was cap¬ 
tured by the Chaldeans as early as 650; but the 
fact is not recorded expressly in the sacred nar¬ 
rative. (2 Chron. xxxiii.) From this period its 
disasters thickened apace. After the battle of 
Megiddo it was taken by Pharaoh Necho, king of 
Egypt (b. o. 609), who held it only about two 
years, when it passed, together with the whole 
country under the sway of the Chaldeans, and 
Jehoiakim and some of the princes of the blood 
royal were carried to Babylon, with part of the 
sacred vessels of the Temple. A futile attempt on 
the part of Jehoiakim to regain his independence 
after his restoration, resulted in his death; and his 
son had only been seated on his tottering throne 
three months when Nebuchadnezzar again besieged 
and took the city (598), and the king, with the 
royal family and principal officers of state, were 
carried to ^bylon, Zedekiab having been appointed 
by the conqueror to the nominal dignity of king. 
Having held it nearly ten years, he revolted, when 
the city was a third time besieged by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar (b. c. 587). The Temple and all the build- 
^ ings of Jerusalem were destroyed by fire, and its 
walls completely demolished. 

3. As the entire desolation of the city does not 
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appear to have continued more than fifty yean, the 
^ seventy years” must date from the first depor¬ 
tation; and its restoration was a gradual work, aa 
the desolation had been. The first commission 
issued in favour of the Jews in the first year of 
Cyrus (b.c. 538) contemplated only the restoration 
of the Temple, which was protracted, ip consequence 
of numerous vexatious interruptions, for 120 years, 
— i. e. until the eighth year of Darius Nothus (b.c. 
418). According to the most probable chronology 
it was his successor, Artaxerxes Mnemon, who 
issued the second commission to Ezra, in the se¬ 
venth year of his reign, and a third to Nehemiah in 
his twentieth year (b. c. 385). It was only in 
virtue of the edict with which he was intrusted, 
backed by the authority with which he was armed 
as the civil governor of Palaestine, that the resto¬ 
ration of the city was completed; and it has been 
before remarked that the account of the rebuilding 
of the walla clearly intimates that the limits of the 
restored city were identical with that of the pre¬ 
ceding period: but the topographical notices are not 
sufficiently clear to enable us to determine with any 
degree of accuracy or certainty the exact line of the 
walls. (See the attempts of Schultz, pp. 82—91; 
and Williams, Memoir, 111—121.) Only fifty years 
after its restoration Jerusalem passed into the power 
of a new master (b. c. 332), when, according to 
Josephus, the conqueror vis|tg||^erusalem, after 
the subjugation of Gaza, anuHcrded to its in¬ 
habitants several important ^Rjfeges (Josephus, 
Ant xi. 8). On the death or^taexander, and tlie 
division of his conquests among his generals, it was 
the ill-fortune of Judaea to become the frontier pro. 
vince of the rival kingdoms of Egypt and Syria; and 
it was consequently seldom free from the miseries of 
war. Ptolemy Soter was the first to seize it,—by 
treachery, according to Josephus (b. c. 305), who 
adds that he ruled over it with violence. {Ant xii. 
1.) But the distinctions which he conferred upon 
such of its inhabitants as he carried into Egypt, 
and the privileges which he granted to their high 
priest, Simon the son of Onias, do not bear out this 
representation {Ecclus, 1. 1,2.) But bis successor, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, far outdid him in liberality; 
and the embassy of his favourite minister Aristeas, 
in conjunction with Andreas, the chief of his body¬ 
guard, to the chief priest Eleazar, furnishes us with 
an apparently authentic, and certainly genuine, 
account of the city in the middle of the third cen¬ 
tury before the Christian era, of which an outline 
may be here given. “ It was situated in the midst 
of mountains, on a lofty hill, whose crest was 
crowned with the magnificent Temple, girt with three 
walls, seventy cubits high, of proportionate thick¬ 
ness and length coiTCsponding to the extent of the 

building.The Temple had an eastern aspect; 

its spacious courts, paved throughout with marble, 
covei^ immense reservoirs containing large supplies 
of water, which gushed out by mechanical con¬ 
trivance to wash away the blood of the numerous 

sacrifices offered there on the festivals.The 

foreigners viewed tlie Temple from a strong fortress 
on its north side, and describe the appearance which 

the city presented.It was of moderate extent, 

being about forty furlongs in circuit..The 

disposition of its towers resembled the arrangement 
of a theatre: some of the streets ran along the 
brow of the hill; others, lower down, but parallel to 
these, followed the course of the valley, and they 
were connected by cross streets. The city was built 
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on the sloping side of a hill, and the streets were 
famished with raised pavements, along which some 
of the passengers walked on high, while others kept 
the lower path,—a precaution adopted to secure 
those who were purified from the pollution which 
contact with anything unclean could have occa* 

sioned.The place, too, was well adapted for 

mercantile pursuits, and abounded in artificers of 
various crafts. Its market was supplied with spicery, 
gold, and precious stones, by the Arabs, in whose 
neighbouring mountains there had formerly been 
mines of copper and iron, but the works h^ been 
abandoned during the Persian domination, in conse* 
quence of a representation to the government that 
they must prove ruinously expensive to the country. 
It was also richly furnished with all such articles 
as are imported by sea, since it had commodious 
harbours—as Ascalon, Joppa, Gaza, and Ptolemais, 
from none of which it was far distant.** (Aristeas, 
op. Gallandii Biblioih. Vet. Pat tom. ii. pp. 805, 
&c.) The truthfulness of this description is not 
affected by the authorship; there is abundance of 
evidence, internal and external, to prove that it was 
written by one who had actually visited the Jewish 
capital during the times of the Ptolemies (cir. 
B.c. 250). 

The Seleucidae of Asia were not behind the Pto¬ 
lemies in their favours to the Jews; and the peace 
and prosperity of the city suffered no material dimi¬ 
nution, while it was handed about as a marriage 
dowry, or by the chances of war, between the rivals, 
until internal factions subjected it to the dominion 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, whose tyranny crushed for 
a time the civil and ecclesiastical polity of the 
nation (b. o. 175). The Temple was stripped of its 
costly sacred vessels, the palaces burned, the city 
walls demolished, and an idol-altar raised on the 
very altar of the Temple, on which daily sacrifices of 
swine were offered. This tyranny resulted in a 
vigorous national revolution, which secured to the 
Jews a greater amount of independence than they 
had enjoyed subsequently to the captivity. This 
continued, under the Asmonean princes, until the con¬ 
quest of the country by the Romans; from which 
time, though nominally subject to a native prince, 
it was virtually a mere dependency, and little more 
than a province, of the Roman empire. Once again 
before this the city was recaptured by Antiochus 
Sidetes, during the reign of John Hyrcanus (cir. 
135), when the city walls, which had been restored 
by Judas, were again levelled with the ground. 

4. The capture of the city by Pompey is 
recorded by Strabo, and was the first considerable 
event that fixed the attention of the classical writers 
on the city (b.c. 63). He ascribes the intervention 
of Pompey to the disputes of the brothers Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, the sons of Alexander Jannaeus, 
who first assumed regal power. He states that the 
conqueror levelled the fortifications when he had 
taken the city, which he did by filling up an enor¬ 
mous fosse which defended the Temple on the north 
side. The particulars of the siege are more fully 
given by Josephus, who states that Pompey entered 
the Holy of Holies, but abstained from the sacred 
treasures of the Temple, which were plundered by 
Crassus on his way to Parthia (b. o. 64). The 
struggle for power between Antigonus, the son of 
Aristobulus, and Herod, the son of Antipater, led to 
the sacking of the city by the Parthians, whose aid 
had been sought by the former (b. c. 40). Herod, 
having been appointed king by the senate, only 
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secured possession of his capital after a long ^ 
in which he was assisted by Sosius, Antony*a 
tenant, and the Roman legionaries. Mention hljilvA 
been already made of the palace in the Upper Oil^ 
and the fortress Antonia, erected, or enlarged 
beautified, by Herod. He also undertook to ra|toi% ' 
the Temple to a state of magnificence that hMA,,,'. 
rival the glory of Solomon’s ; and a particulnr 
scription is given of this work by the Jewish his* 
torian {Ant xv. .11.) The erection of a theatre and 
circus, and the institution of quinquennial games in 
honour of the emperor, went far to confonn his city 
to a pagan capital. On the death of Herod and the 
banishment of his sou Archelaus, Judaea was reduced 
to a Roman province, within the praefecture of Syria, 
and subject to a subordinate governor, to whom was 
intrusted the power of life and death. His ordinary 
residence at Jerusalem was the fortress Antonia; 
but Caesarea now shared with Jerusalem the dig¬ 
nity of a metropolis. Coponius was the first procu¬ 
rator (a. d. 7), under the praefect Cyrenius. The 
only permanent monument left by the procurators 
is the aqueduct of Pontius Pilate (a. d. 26—36), 
construct^ with the sacred Corban, which he seiz^ 
for that purpose. This aqueduct still exists, and 
conveys the water from the Pools of Solomon to the 
Mosk at Jerasalem (Holy City, vol.ii. pp. 498—501). 
The particulars of the siege by Titus, so fully de¬ 
tailed by Josephus, can only be briefiy alluded to. 

It occupied nearly 100,000 men little short of 
five months, having been commenced on the 14th 
of Xanthicus (April), and terminated with the cap¬ 
ture and conflagration of the Upper City on the 
8th of Gorpeius (September). This is to be ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that, not only did each of 
the three walls, but also the Fortress and Temple, 
require to be taken in detail,' so that the operations 
involved five distinct sieges. The general's camp 
was established close to the Psephine Tower, with 
one legion, the twelfth; the tenth was encamped 
near the summit of Mount Olivet: the fifth oppo¬ 
site to the Hippie Tower, two stadia distant from 
it The first assault was made apparently between 
the towers Hippicus and Psephinus, and the 
outer wall was carried on the fifteenth day of the 
the siege. This new wall of Agrippa was im¬ 
mediately demolished, and Titus encamped within 
the New City, on the traditional camping-ground of 
the Assyrians. Five days later, the second wall 
was carried at its northern quarter, but the Romans 
were repulsed, and only recaptured it after a stout 
resistance of three days. Four banks were then 
raised,—two against Antonia, and two against the 
northern wall of the Upper City. After seventeen 
days of incessant toil the Romans discovered that 
their banks had been undermined, and their engines 
were destroyed by fire. It was then resolv^ to 
surround the city with a wall, so as to form a 
complete blockade. The line of circumvallation, 

39 furlongs in circuit, with thirteen redoubts equal 
to an additional 10 furlongs, was completed in three 
days. Four fresh banks were raised in twenty-one 
days, and the Antonia was carried two months after 
the occupation of the Lower City. Another month 
elapsed before they could succeed in gaining the 
Inner Sanctuaiy, when the Temple was accidentally 
fired by the Roman soldiers. The Upper City still 
held out. Two banks were next raised against its 
eastern wall over against the Temple. This occn- 
pied eighteen days; and the Upper City was at 
length carried, a month after the Inner Actuary. 
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This memorable siege has been tbonght worthy of 
special mention by Tacitus, and his lively abridg¬ 
ment, as it would appear, of Josephus’s detailed 
narrative, must have serv^ to raise his country¬ 
men’s ideas, both of the military prowess and of the 
powers of endurance of the Jews. 

The city was wholly demolished except the three 
towers Hippicus, Phai^lus, and Mariamne, and so 
much of the western wall as would serve to protect 
the legion left there to garrison the place, and pre¬ 
vent any fresh insurrectionary movements among 
the Jews, who soon returned and occupied the ruins. 
The palace of Herod on Mount Sion was probably 
converted into a barrack for their accommodation, as 
it had been before used for the same purpose. (Bell, 
Jvd. vu. 1. § 1, ii. 15. § 5, 17. §§ 8, 9.) 

Sixty years after its destruction, Jerusalem was 
visited by the emperor Hadrian, who then conceived 
the idea of rebuilding the city, and left his friend 
and kinsman Aquila there to superintend the work, 
A. D. 130. (Epiphanius, de Fond, et Mens. §§ 14, 
15.) He had intended to colonise it with Roman 
veterans, but his project was defeated or suspended 
by the outbreak of the revolt headed by Barco- 
chebas, his son Rufus, and his grandson Romulus. 
The insurgents first occupied the capital, and at¬ 
tempted to rebuild the Temple : they were speedily 
dislodged, and then held out in Bethar for nearly 
three years. [Bethar.] On the suppression of 
the revolt, the building of the city was proceeded 
with, and luxurious palaces, a theatre, and temples, 
with other public buildings, fitted it for a Roman 
population. The Chronicon Alexandrinum men¬ 
tions TO d6o h7]^6<ria Kal rh ^iarpev koI rh rpiKd- 
(Xfpov Kcd rh rirpdvviiipov Kal rh h(aheKdirv\ov rh 
vplv oyofxa^6p.fvoy dvaiaQtxol Kal r)]v Khhpav. 
A temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, from whom the 
city derived its new name, occupied the site of the 
Temple, and a tetrastyle fane of Venus was raised 
over the site of the Holy Sepulchre. The ruined 
Temple and city furnished materials for these build¬ 
ings. The city was divided into seven quarters 
(d/4<po3a<),eachof which bad its own warden (d/x<po- 
hdpxnO’ I**^*’*' Mount Sion was excluded from 
the city, as at present, and was ploughed as a 
field.” (Micah, iii. 12; St. Jerome, Comment, in 
loc.; ItmerarUm Hierosol. p. 592, ed. Wesseling.) 
The history of Aelia Capitolina has been made the 
subject of distinct treatises by C. E, Deyling, “Aeliae 
Capitolinae Origines et Historia” (appended to his 
father’s Obaervationes Sacrae, vol. v. p. 433, &c.), 
and by Dr. Munter, late Bishop of Copenhagen 
(translated by W. Wadden Turner, and published 
in Dr. Robinson’s Bibliotheca Sacra^ p. 393, &c.), 
who have collected all the scattered notices of it as 
a pagan city. Its coins also belong to thisqperiod, 
and extend from the reign of Hadrian to Severus. 
One of the former emperor (imp. caes. traian. 
HADRIAN vs. Avo., wblch exhibits Jupiter in a 
tetrastyle temple, with the legend col. abl. cap.) 
confirms the account of Dion Cassius (Ixix. 12), that 
a temple to Jupiter was erected on the site of God’s 
temple (Eckhel, Doct. Ntm. Vet. pars i. tom. iii. 
p. 443); while one of Antoninus (antoninvs. avg. 
Pivs. p. p. TR. p. C08. m., representing Venus in a 
similar temple, with the legend c. A. c. or col. ael. 
CAP.) no less distinctly confirms the Christian tra¬ 
dition that a shrine of Venus was erected over the 
Sepulchre of onr Lord. (Vaillant, NunUamata A erea 
Jmperat. in Col. pt. i. p. 239; Eckhel, 1. c. p. 442.) 

Under the emperor Constantine, Jerusalem, which 
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had already become a favourite place of pilgrimage 
to the Christians, was furnished with new attractions 
by that emperor and his mother, and the erection of 
the Martyry of the Resurrection inav^gurated a new 
aera of the Holy City, which now recovered its an¬ 
cient name, after it h^ apparently fallen into com¬ 
plete oblivion among the government officers in 
Palaestine itself. (Euseb. de Mart. Padaeat. cap. 11) 
The erection of his church was commenced the year 
after the Council of Nicaea, and occupied ten years. 
It was dedicated on the tricennalia of the emperor, 
A. D. 336. (Euseb. Vita Conatamimiy iii. 30—40, 
iv. 40—47.) Under the emperor Julian, the city 
again became an object of interest to the pagans, 
and the account of the defeat of Julian’s attempt to 
rebuild the Temple is preserved by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, an unexceptional witness (xxiii. 1: all the 
historical notices are collected by Bishop Warburton, 
in his work on the subject, entitled Julian.) In 
451, the see of Jerusalem was erected into a patri¬ 
archate; and its subsequent history is chiefiy occu¬ 
pied with the conflicting opinions of its incumbents 
on the subject of the heresies which troubled the 
church at that period. In the following century 
(cir. 532) the emperor Justinian emulat^ the zeal 
of his predecessor Constantine by the erection of 
churches and hospitals at Jerusalem, a complete 
account of which has been left by Procopius. (De 
Aedijiciia Justin aniy v. 6.) In A. d. 614, the city 
with all its sacred places was desolated by the 
Persians under Chosroes II., when, according to the 
contemporary records, 90,000 Christians, of both 
sexes and of all ages, fell victims to the relentless 
fury of the Jews, who, to the number of 26,000, 
had followed the Persians from Galilee to Jerusalem 
to gratify their hereditary malice by the massacre 
of the Christians. The churches were immediately 
restored by Modestus; and the city was visited by 
Heraclius (a. d. 629) after his defeat of the Per¬ 
sians. Five years later (a. d. 634) it was invested 
by the Saracens, and, after a defence of four months, 
capitulated to the kbalif Omar in person; since 
which time it has followed the vicissitudes of the 
various dynasties that have swayed the destinies of 
Western Asia. 

It remains to add a few words concerning the 
modem city and its environs. 

V. The Modern City. 

EUKodSy the modem repjfcentative of its most 
ancient name Kadeshah, or Cadytis, “ is surrounded 
by a high and strong cut-stone wall, built on tlie 
solid rock, loop-holed throughout, varying from 
25 to 60 feet in height, having no ditch.” It was 
built by the sultan Suliman (a. d. 1542), as is de¬ 
clared by many inscriptions on the wall and gates. 
It is in circuit about 2^ miles, and has four gates 
facing the four cardinal points. I. The Jatfa Gate, 
on the west, called by the natives Bab-el-Hallil, i. e. 
the Hebron Gate. 2. The Damascus Gate, on the 
north, Bab-el-’Amfld, the Gate of the Column. 
3. The St. Stephen’s Gate, on the east, Bab-Sitti- 
Miryam, St. Mary’s Gate. 4. The Sion Gate, on 
the south, Bab-en-Nebi Dadd, the Gate of the Pro¬ 
phet David. A fifth gate, on the south, near the 
mouth of the Tyropoeon, is sometimes opened to 
facilitate the introduction of the water from a neigh¬ 
bouring well. A line drawn from the Jaffa Gate 
to the Mosk, along the course of the old wall, and 
another, cutting this at right angles, drawn from 
the Sion to the Damascus Gate, could divide the 
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city into the four quarters by which it is usually 

distinguished. 

These four quarters are : — (1) The Armenian 
Quarter at the SW.; (2) the Jew’s Quarter at the 
SE.,—both these being on Mount Sion ; (3) the 
Christian Quarter at the NW.; (4) the Mahometan 
Quarter, occupying the remainder of the city on 
the west and nortli of the great Haram-es-Sherif, 
the noble Sanctuary, which represents the ancient 
Temple area. The Mosk, which occupies the 
grandest and once most venerated spot in the world, 
is, in its architectural design and proportions, as it 
was formerly in its details, worthy of its site. It 
was built for Abd-el Melik Ibn-Marwan, of the 
house of Ommiyah, the tenth khalif. It was com¬ 
menced in A. D. 688, and completed in three years, 
and when the vicissitudes it has undergone within 
a space of nearly 1200 years are considered, it is 
perhaps rather a matter of astonishment that the 
fabric should have been preserved so entire than 
that the adornment should exhibit in parts marks 
of ruinous decay. 

The Church of Justinian,—now the Mosk EI- 
Aksa,—to the soutli of the same area, is also 
a conspicuous object in the modem city; and the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with its appen¬ 
dages, occupies a considerable space to the west. 
The gi-eater part of the remaining space is occupied 
with the Colleges or Hospitals of the Moslems, in 
the vicinity of the Mosks, and with the Monasteries 
of the several Christian communities, of which the 
Patriarchal Convent of St. Constantine, belonging to 
the Greeks, near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and that of the Armenians, dedicated to St. James, 
on the highest part of Mount Sion, are the most 
considerable. 

The population of the modem city has been 
variously estimated, some accounts stating it as 
low as 10,000, others as high as 30,000. It may 
be safely assumed as about 12,000, of which num¬ 
ber nearly half are Moslems, the other half being 
composed of Jews and Christians in about equal 
^proportions. It is governed by a Turkish pasha, 
and is held by a small garrison. Most of the Eu¬ 
ropean nations are there represented by a consul. 

VI. Envibons. 

A few sites of historical interest remain to be 
noticed in the environs of Jerusalem: as the valleys 
which environ the city have been sufficiently de¬ 
scribed at the commencement of the article, the 
mountains may here demand a few words. 

The Scopus^ which derived its name, as Josephus 
informs us, from the extensive view which it com¬ 
manded of the surrounding country, is the high 
ground to the north of the city, beyond the Tombs 
of the Kings, 7 stadia from the city (J5. J, ii. 19. 
§ 4, V. 2. § 3), where both Cestius and Titus first 
encamped on their approach to the city {ll. cc.): 
this range is now occupied by a village named 
ShdpMtf —the Semitic equivalent to the Greek 
o-KOTrdy. On the east of the city is the Mount of 
Olives, extending along the whole length of its 
eastern wall, conspicuous with its three summits, of 
which the centre is tlie highest, and is crowned with 
a pile of buildings occupying the spot where Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, built a Basilica in com¬ 
memoration of the Ascension of our Lord. (Eu¬ 
sebius, Vita Constantini, iii. 12, Laudes, § 9.) 
A little below the southern summit is a remarkable 
galleiy of sepulchral chambers an'anged in a semi- 
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circle concentric with a circular funnel-shaped hall 
24 feet in diameter, with which it is connected by 
three passages. They are popularly called the 
Tombs of the Prophets,” but no satisffictory account 
has been given of these extensive excavations. 
(Plans are given by Schultz, Krafft, and Tobler, in 
the works referred to below.) Dr. Shultz was in¬ 
clined to identify this with the rock wepurr^piov, 
mentioned by Josephus in his account of the Wall 
of CircumvaJlation (B. J, v. 12), which he supposes 
to be a translation of the Latin Columbarium. (See 
Diet. Ant art. Ftmus, p. 561, b.) 

In the bed of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, im¬ 
mediately beneath the centre summit of Mount 
Olivet, where the dry bed of the brook Kedron is 
spanned by a bridge, is the Garden of Gethsemanef 
with its eight venerable olive-trees protected by a 
stone wall; and close by is a subterranean church, 
in which is shown the reputed tomb of the Virgin, 
who, however, according to an ancient tradition, 
countenanced by the Council of Ephesus (a. d. 431), 
died and was buried in that city. (Labl^, Conciliaj 
tom. iii. col. 573.) 

A little to the south of this, still in the bed of 
the valley, arc two remarkable monolithic sepul¬ 
chral monuments, ascribed to Absalom and Zechariah, 
exhibiting in their sculptured ornaments a mixture 
of Doric, Ionic, and perhaps Egyptian architecture, 
which may possibly indicate a change in the original 
design in conformity with later taste. Connected 
with these are two series of sepulchral chambers, 
one immediately behind the Pillar of Absalom, called 
by the name of Jehoshaphat; the other between the 
monoliths, named the Cave of St James, w hich |pst 
is a pure specimen of the Doric order. (See A 
General View in Holy City, vol. ii. p. 449, and 
detailed plans, &c. in pp. 157, 158, with Professor 
Willis’s description.) 

To the south of Mount Olivet is anotlier rocky 
eminence, to which tradition has assigned the name 
of the Mount of Offence, as “ the hill before Jeru¬ 
salem” where king Solomon erected altars for idola¬ 
trous worship (1 Kings, xi. 7). In the rocky base 
of this mount, overhanging the Kedron, is the rock- 
hewn village of Si loam, chiefly composed of sepul¬ 
chral excavations, much resembling a Columbarium, 
and most probably the rock Peristerium of Josephus. 
Immediately below this village, on the opposite side 
of the valley, is the intermitting Fountain of the 
Virgin, at a considerable depth below the bed 
of the valley, with a descent of many steps 
hewn in the rock. Its supply of water is veiy 
scanty, and what is not drawn off here runs through 
the rocky ridge of Ophel, by an irregular passage, 
to the Pool of Siloam in the mouth of the Tyro- 
poeon. This pool, which is. mentioned in the New 
Testament {St. John, ix. 7, &c.), is now filled with 
earth and cultivated as a garden, a small tank with 
columns built into its side serves the purpose of a 
pool, and represents the “ quadriporticum ” of the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (a. d. 333), who also mentions 
“ Alia piscina grandis foras.” This was probably 
identical with Hezekiah’s Pool “between the two 
walls” {Is. xxii. 11), as it certainly is with the 
“ Pool of Siloah by the king’s garden ” in Nehemiah 
(iii. 16, ii. 14; comp. 2 Kings, xxv. 4., The argu¬ 
ments are fully stated in the Holy City, vol. ii. 
pp. 474—480. M. de Saulcy accepts the identifi¬ 
cation.) The hinges gardens are still represented 
in a verdant spot, where the concurrence of the 
three valleys, Hinnom, Jehoshaphat, and Tyropoeon 
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forms a small plain, which is cultivated by the 
villagers of Siloam. 

In the mouth of the southern valley which forms 
the continuation of these three valleys towards the 
Dead Sea, is a deep well, variously called the Well 
of Nehemiahy of Joby or Joab; supposed to be 
identical with Enrogel, “the well of the spies,” 
mentioned in the borders of Judah and Benjamin, 
and elsewhere (Joskxv. 7, xviil 16; 2 Sam, xvii. 17; 
1 ICingSy i. 9). 

On the opposite side of the valley, over against the 
Mount of Offence, is another high rocky hill, facing 
Mount Sion, called the Hill of Evil Councily 
from a tradition that the house of Annas the high- 
priest, father-in-law to Caiaphas {St. JohUy xviii. 13, 
24), once occupied this site. There is a curious 
coincidence with this in a notice of Josephus, who, 
in his account of the wall of circumvallation, mentions 
the monument of Ananus in this part (v. 12, § 2); 
which monument has lately been identified with an 
ancient rock-grave of a higher class,—the Aceldama 
of ecclesiastical tradition,—a little below the ruins 
on this hill; which is again attested to be “the Potter’s 
Field,” by a stratum of white clay, which is still 
worked. (Schultz, Jerusalemy p. 39.) 

This grave is one of a series of sepulchres ex¬ 
cavated in the lower part of this hill; among which 
are several bearing Greek inscriptions, of which all 
that is clearly intelligible are the words THC. 
APIAC. CWN.y indicating that they belonged to 
inhabitants or communities in Jerusalem. (See the 
Inscriptions in Krafft, and the comments on his 
decipherments in the Holy City, McTnoir, pp. 66 
—60). 

Higher up the Valley of Hinnom is a large and 
very ancient pool, now called the Sultan’s {Birket-es~ 
Sultan), from the fact that it was repaired, and adorned 
with a liandsome fountain, by Sultan Suliman Ibn- 
Seiim, 1520—1566, the builder of the present city- 
wall. It is, however, not only mentioned in the medi¬ 
aeval notices of the city, but is connected by Nehemiah 
with another antiquity in the vicinity, called En-nebi 
DaM. On Mount Sion, immediately above, and to 
the east of the pool, is a large and irregular mass of 
building, supposed by Christians, Jews, and Moslems, 
to contain the Tomb of David, and of his successors 
the kings of Judah. It has been said that M. de 
Saulcy has attempted an elaborate proof of the iden¬ 
tity of the Tombs of the Kings, at the head of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, with the Tomb of David. 
His theory is inadmissable ; for it is clear, from the 
notices of Nehemiah, that the Sepulchres of David 
were not far distant from the Pool of “ Siloah,” close 
to “ the pool that was made,” and, consequently, on that 
part of Mount Sion where they are now shown. (Ve- 
hem. hi. 16—19.) The memory of David’s tomb 
was still preserved until the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Josephus, Ant. xiii. 8. § 4, xvi. 7. § 1; Acts, ii. 29), 
and is noticed occasionally in the middle ages. (See 
Holy City, vol. h. pp. 505—513.) In the same pile 
of buildings, now occupied by the Moslems, is shown 
the Coenaculum where our Lord is said to have in¬ 
stituted the Last Supper. Epiphanius mentions that 
this church was standing when Hadrian visited Jeru¬ 
salem {Pond, et Mens. cap. xiv.), and there St. Cyril 
deliver^ some of his catechetical lectures {Catech. 
xvi. 4). It was in this part of the Upper City that 
Titus spared the houses and city wall to form bar¬ 
racks for the soldiers of the garrison. (Vide sup.) 

Alwve the Pool of the Sultan, the Aqueduct of 
Poniim PilaJte. already mentioned, crosses the Valiev 
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I of Hinnom* on nine low arches; and, being carried 
I along the side of Mount Sion, crosses the Tyropoeon 
by the causeway into the Haram. The water is con¬ 
veyed from Etham, or the Pools of Solomon, about 
two miles south of Bethlehem. (Josephus, B. J. ii. 9. 
§4.) 

The mention of this aqueduct recalls a notice of 
Strabo, which has been perpetually illustrated in the 
history of the city; viz., that it was Imhs jnh fHvdpov 

iurhs 6^ navrehcos lii^p6y . abrh piv fffObpoVy 

tV bk KVK\tp ^virphy Kcd &yvdpov. 

(xvi. p. 723.) Whence this abundant supply was 
derived it is extremely difficult to imagine, as, of 
course, the aqueduct just mentioned would be im¬ 
mediately cut off in case of siege; and, without 
this, the inhabitants of the modem dty are almost 
entirely dependent on rain-water. But the accounts 
of the various sieges, and the other historical notices, 
as well as existing remains, all testify to the fact 
that there was a copious source of living water in¬ 
troduced into the city from without, by extensive 
subterranean aqueducts. The subject requires, and 
would repay, a more accurate and careful investiga¬ 
tion. (See Holy City, vol. ii. p. 453—505.) 

Besides the other authorities cited or referred to 
in the course of this article, the principal modern 
sources for the topography of Jerusalem are the fol¬ 
lowing:—Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Researches, vols. 
i. and ii; Williams’s Holy City; Dr. Wilson’s Lands of 
the Bible / Dr. E. G. Schultz, Jerusalem; W. Krafft, 
Die Topographie Jerusalems; Carl Ritter, Die Erd- 
hunde von Asien, Paldstina, Berlin, 1852, pp. 
297—608: Dr. Titus Tobler, Golgothay 1831; Die 
SUoahquelle und die Oelberg, 1852; Denkbldtt^ aus 
Jerusalem, 1853; F. de Saulcy, Voyage auUmr de la 
Mer Morte, tom. 2. [G. W.] 
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lESPUS, [Jaccetani.] 

JEZREEL. [Esdraela.] 

IGILGILI Ptol.: Jijelx), a sea-port of 

Mauretania Caesariensis, on the Sinus Numidicus, 
made a Roman colony by Augustus. It stands on 
a headland, on the E. side of which a natural road¬ 
stead is formed by a reef of rocks running parallel 
to the shore; and it was probably in ancient times 
the emporium of the surrounding country. {IHn, 
Ant p. 18; Plin. v. 2. s. 1 ; Ptol. iv. 2. § 11; 
Ammian. Marc. xxix. 5; Tab. Petd. ; Shaw, T’fo- 
vels, p. 45; Barth, Wanderungen, 4^., p. 66.) [P.S.] 
IGILIUM (GialioX an island off the coast of 
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Edetani and Obltiberi on the S., the Vascones 
on the W., on the N. and NE. the small peoples at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, as the Jaccetani, Cas- 
TELLANi, Ausktani, and Cerretani, and on the 
SE. the Cosetani. Besides Ilerda, their chief 
cities were: — the colony of Cels a ( Velillay near 
Xelsa\ OscA (Uuesca), famous in the story of Ser- 
torius; and Athanagia, which Livy (xxi. 61) 
makes their capital, but which no other writer names. 
On the great road from Italy into the N. of Spain, 
reckoning from Tarraco, stood Ilerda, 62 M. P.; 
Tolous, 32 M. P., in the conventus of Caesar- 
augusta, and with the civitas Romana(Plin.); Fer- 
TUSA, 18 M. P. {Pertttsa, on the Alcanadre); OscA, 
19 M. P., whence it was 46 M. P. to Caesaraugusta 
(/im. Ant. p. 391). 

On a loop of the same road, starting from 
Caesaraugusta, were:— Gallicum, 15 M. P., on 
the river Gallicus (Zunra^ on the Gallegd ); 
Bortinae, 18 M. P. (Bovpriva, Ptol.: Tori- 
nos)\ OscA, 12 M. P.; Caus, 29 M.P.; Mendi- 
CULEIA, 19 M. P. (probably Monzon); Ilerda, 
22 M. P. (Am. Ant. pp. 451, 452). On the road 
from Caesaraugusta, up the valley of the Gallicus, 
to Beneamum (^Ortkes) in Gallia, were. Forum 
Galix)RUm, 30 M. P. (Gmrea), and Ebellinum, 
22 M. P. {Beilo), whence it was 24 M. P. to the sum¬ 
mit of the pass over the Pyrenees {Itin. Ant. p.452). 
Besides these, places, Ptolemy mentions Bergusia 
Bfpyovaia : Balaguer)^ on the Sicoris; Bergidum 
(B€p7<8ov); Erga ('Epya); SUCCOSA (^ouKKuaaj; 
Gallica Fla via (VdWiKa ^\aovla: Fragaf); 
and Orgia (’^Iptcia, prob. Orgagna), a name also 
found on coins (Sestini, Med. Isp. p. 99), while 
the same coins bear the name of Aesones, and in¬ 
scriptions found near the Sicoris have Aesonensis 
.and Jessonensis (Muratori, Nov. Thes. p, 1021, 
Nos. 2, 3; Spon, Mkc. Erud. Ant. p. 188), with 
which the Gessorienses of Pliny may perhaps 
have some connection. Bersical is mentioned on j 
coins (Sestini, p. 107), and Octogksa (prob. La \ 
GranjOj at the confluence of the Segre and the j 
Ebro') by Caesar (A. C. i. 61 ; Ukerf, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
pp. 450—453). [P. S.] 

ILE'SIUM. [Eilesium.] 

I'LICl or IL'LICI (Ttin. Ant. p. 401 ; 

^ 'IWmSf Ptol. ii. 6. § 62 : Elche), an inland city 
of the Contestani, but near the coast, on which it 
had a port {'IWiKirarhs \i(xi]v, Ptol. 1. c. § 14), 
lying just in the middle of the bay formed by the 
Pr. Satumi and Dianium, which was called Illici- 
tanus Sinus. The city itself stood at the distance 
of 52 M. P. from Carthago Nova, on the great road 
to Tarraco (^Itin. Ant. p. 401), and was a Colmia 
immmis, with the jus Italicum (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; 
Paulus, Dig. viii. de Cens.). Its coins are extant 
of the period of the empire (Florez, Med. de Esp. 
vol. ii. p. 458; Sestini, p. 166; Mionnet, vol. i. 
p. 45, Snppl. vol. i. p. 90; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 51). 
Pliny adds to his mention of the place; in earn 
contribumtur Icositani. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt, 1, pp, 
402, 403.) [P. S.] 

ILIENSES (TAtety, Pans.), a people of the inte¬ 
rior of Sardinia, who appear to have been one .of the 
most considerable of the mountain tribes in that 
island. Mela calls them " antiquissimi in ea popu- 
loruin,” and Pliny also mentions them among the 
cele^rrimi populorum ” of Sardinia. (Mol. ii. 7. 

§ 19; Plin. iii. 7. s. 13.) Pausanias, who terms 
them ’lAtfiy, distinctly ascribes to them a Trcjan 
origin, and d^ves them from a portion of the com- 
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panlons of Aeneas, who settled in the island, and 
remained there in quiet until they were compelled 
by the Africans, who subsequently occupied the 
coasts of Sardinia, to take refuge in the more rugged 
and inaccessible mountain districts of the interior. 
(Pans. X. 17. § 7.) This tale has evidently ori¬ 
ginated in the resemblance of the name of Iliensos, in 
the form which the Romans gave it, to that of the 
Trojans; and the latter part of the story was in¬ 
vented to account for the apparent anomaly of a 
people that had come by sea dwelling in the interior 
I of the island. What the native name of the Ilienses 
was, we know not, and we are wholly in the dark as 
to their real origin or ethnical affinities: but their 
existence as one of the most considerable tribes of 
the interior at the period of the Roman conquest, is 
well ascertained ; and they are repeatedly mentioned 
by Livy as contending against the supremacy of 
Rome. Tlieir first insurrection, in b.c. 181, was 
repressed, ratlier than put down, by the praetor 
M.Pinarius; and in b.c. 178, the Ilienses and Balari, 
in conjunction, laid waste all the more fertile and 
settled parts of the island; and were oven able to 
meet the consul Ti.Sempronius Gracchus in a pitched 
1 battle, in winch, however, they were defeat^ with 
i heavy loss. In the course of the following year 
they appear to have been reduced to complete sub¬ 
mission ; and their name is not again mentioned in 
history. (Liv. xl. 19,34, xli. 6,12,17.) 

The situation and limits of the territory occupied 
by the Ilienses, cannot be determined; but we find 
them associated with the Balari and Corsi, as inha¬ 
biting the central and mountainous districts of the 
island. Their name is not found in Ptolemy, though 
he gives a long list of the tribes of the interior. 

Many writers have identified the Ilienses with the 
lolaenses or lolai, who are also placed in the interior 
of Sardinia; and it is not improbable that they were 
really the same people, but ancient authors certainly 
make a distinction between the two. [E. H. B.] 

ILIGA. [Helice.] 

i'LIPA. 1. (‘'lAiwo, Strab. iii. pp. 141, seq. ; 
*IAA/7ro ^ Aaina peydArj, Ptol. ii. 4. § 13; Ilipa 
cognomino 111a, Plin. iii. 1. s. 3, according to the 
corrupt reading which Sillig’s last edition retains 
for want of a better; some give the epithet in the 
form Ilpa : Harduin reads //w, on the authority ot 
an inscription, which is almost certainly spurious, 
ap. Gruter, pp. 351,305, and Muratori, p. 1002), 
a city of the Turdetani, in Hispania Baetica, be¬ 
longing to the conventus of Hispalis. It stood upon 
the right bank of the Baetis {^Guadalquivir)^ 700 
stadia from its mouth, at the point up to which the 
river was navigable for vessels of small burthen, 
and where the tides were no longer discernible. 
[Baetis.] On this and other grounds it has been 
identified with the Roman ruins near Penaflor. 
There were great silver mines in its neighbourhood. 
(Strab. I, c., and pp. 174,175; Plin. 1. c. ; Itm.Ant 
p. 411 ; Liv. xxxv. 1 ; Florez, Esp. S. vol. vii, 
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|i. 222, yoL ix. 24, yoL xii. p. 52; Morales, 
Antiff, p. 8^; Mentelle, Esp, Anc. p. 243; Coins 
ap. Florez, Med. de Eep, vol. ii. p. 468, voh iii. 
p. 79 ; Mionnet, yol. i. p. 15, Suppl. vol. i. p. 28; 
Eckhel, rol. i. p. 22 j Ukert, vol. iL pt. 1. p. 374.) 

2. [Ilipla.J [P. S.] 

IXIPLA (Coins ; Ilipa, Itm. AnL p. 432 ; 
probably the *lAX^ovXa of Ptol. ii. 4. § 12 : 
Niebla)^ a city of the Turdetani, in the W. of 
Hispania Baetica, on the high road from Hispalis to 
the mouth of the Anas. (Caro, Antig. Hisp. iii. 81 ; 
Coins ap. Flore’z, Med. vol. ii. p. 471; Mionnet, 
vol. i. p. 16, Suppl. vol. i. p. 29; Sestini, p. 53; 
Eckhel, vol. i. p. 22.) [P. S.] 

ILrPULA. 1. Sumamed Laus by Pliny (iii. !• 
8. 3), and Maona by Ptolemy (’IXXlirowXa peydKri, 
ii. 4. § 12), a city of the Turduli, in Baetica, be¬ 
tween the Baetis and the coast, perhaps Loxa. 
(Ukert, vol. ii pt. 1. p. 363.) 

2. Minor (prob. Olvera or Lepe di Ronda^ near 
Carmona)^ a tributary town of the Turdetani, in 
Hispania Baetica, belonging to the conventus of 
Hispalis. (Plin. iiL 1. s. 3; Sestini, Med.. Esp. 
p. 54.) [P. S.] 

ILPPULA MONS (’lAlirouAa), a range of moun¬ 
tains in Baetica, S. of the Baetis, mentioned only by 
Ptolemy (ii. 4. § 15), and supposed by some to be 
the Sierra Nevada^ by others the Sierra de Alhama 
or the Alpujarrae. [P. S.] 

ILISSUS. [Attica, p. 323, a.] 

ILISTRA (^l\t(rrpa ; Illiserd)^ a town in Ly- 
caonia, on the road from Laranda to Isaura, which is | 
still in existence. (Hierocl. p. 675; Cmcil. Ephes. 
p. 534; ConcU. Chahed. p. 674; Hamilton, Researches^ 
yol.ii.p.324; Leake, Asia Minor^ p. 102.) [L. S.] 
ILITHYIA (E^fiBvlas irdXjs, Strab. xviii. p, 
817; Ei\ri$vla$j Ptol. iv. 5. § 73), a town of the 
Egyptian Heptanomis, 30 miles NE. of Apollinopolis 
Magna. It was situated on the eastern bank of the 
Nile, in lat. 25*^ S' N. According to Plutarch (Isis 
et Osir. 0 . 73), Ilithyia contained a temple dedicated 
to Bubastis, to whom, as to the Taurian Artemis, 
human victims were, even at a comparatively recent 
period, sacrificed. A bas-relief (Minutoi, p. 394, 
seq.) dbcovered in the temple of Bubastis at £l~ 
representing such a sacrifice, seems to confirm 
Plutarch’s statement. The practice of human sacri¬ 
fice among the Aegyptians is, indeed, called in ques¬ 
tion by Herodotus (ii. 45); yet that it once prevailed 
among them is rendered probable by Manetho’s state¬ 
ment of a king named Amosis having abolished tho 
custom,and substituted a waxen image for the human 
victim. (Porphyr. de Abstinent, ii. p. 223; Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. iv. 16; comp. Ovid, Fast. v. 621.) 
The singularity in Plutarch’s story is the recent 
date of the imputed sacrifices. [W. B, D.] 
ILITURGIS. [Iluturgis.] 

IXIUM,* PLIOS ; Eth. 

f. ’IXids), sometimes also called Troja (Tpola), 
whence the inhabitants are commonly called Tpwes, 
and in the Latin writers Trojani. The existence of 
thit city, to which we commonly give the name of 
Troy, cannot be doubted any more than the simple 
fact of the Trojan War, which was believed to have 
ended with the capture and destruction of the city, 
after a war of ten years, b. c. 1184. Troy was the 
principal city of tne country called Troas. As the 
dty hiui been the snlyect of curious inquiry, both in 
anS^ modem times, it will be necessaiy, in the 
instance, to collect and analyse the statements 
.of lit atMdent wHters ; and to Mow op this disoos- 
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sion by an account of the investigations of modem 
travellers and scholars to identify the site of the 
famous city. Our most ancient authority are the 
H(xneric poems ; but we must at the very outset 
remark, that we cannot look upon the poet in every 
respect as a careful and accurate topographer; but 
that, admitting his general accuracy, there may yet 
be points on which he cannot be taken to account as 
if it had been his professed object to communicate 
information on the topography of Troy. 

The city of Ilium was situated on a rising ground, 
somewhat above the plain between the rivers Sca- 
mandcr and Simois, at a distance, as Strabo asserts, 
of 42 stadia from the coast of the Hellespont. (Horn. 
II. XX. 216, fol.; Strab. xiii. p. 596.) That it was 
not quite in the plain is clear from the epithets 
ilv€p6f<Taaj aiVeivii, and 6<ppv6€<T<ra. Behind it, on 
the south-east, there rose a hill, ftmiing a branch of 
Mount Ida, surmounted by the acropolis, called Per- 
gamum (t^ nepyafioy, Horn. II. iv. 508, vi. 512 ; 
also tX Ylipyapa^ &ph. PhiL 347, 353, 611; or, 
ij UipyafioSf Horn. II. v. 446, 460.) This fortified 
acropolis contained not only all the temples of the 
gods (IL iv. 508, v. 447,512, vi. 88, 257, xxii. 172, 
A^.), but also the palaces of Priam and bis sons. 
Hector and Paris (IL vi. 317, 370, 512, vii. 345). 
The city must have had many gates, as may he in¬ 
ferred from the expression vacroi irifAai (II. ii. 809, 
and elsewhere), but only one is mentioned by name, 
viz., the UkoioX vi\ai, which led to the camp of the 
Greeks, and must accordingly have been on the north¬ 
west of the city, that is, the part just opposite the 
acropolis (IL iii. 145, 149, 263, vi. 306, 392, xvi. 
712, &c.). The origin of this name of the “ left gate ” 
is unknown, though it may possibly have reference to 
the manner in which tlie signs in the heavens were 
observed ; for, during this process, the priest turned 
his face to the north, so that the north west would 
be on his left band. Certain minor objects alluded 
to in the Iliad, such as the tombs of llus, Aesyetes, 
and Myrine, the Scopie and Erineus, or the wild 
fig-tree, we ought pi-obably not attempt to urge 
very strongly : we are, in fact, prevent^ from at¬ 
tributing much weight to them by the circumstance 
that the inhabitants of New Ilium, who believed that 
their town stood on the site of the ancient city, boasted 
that they could show close to their walls these doubt¬ 
ful vestiges of antiquity. (Strab. xiii. p. 599.) The 
walls of Ilium are described as lofty and strong, and 
as flanked with towers; they weie fabled to have 
been built by Apollo and Poseidon (IL L 129, iL 
113, 288, iiu 163, 384, 386, vu. 452, viu. 519). 
These arc tho only points of the topography of Ilium 
derivable from the Homeric poems. The city was de¬ 
stroyed, according to the common tradition, as already 
remarked, about b. c. 1184; but afterwards we hear 
of a new Ilium, though we are not informed when 
and on what site it was built. Herodotus (vii. 42) 
relates that Xerxes, before invading Greece, offered 
sacrifices to Athena at Pergamum, the ancient acro¬ 
polis of Priam ; but this does not quite justify the 
inference that the new town of Ilium was then 
already in existence, and all that we can conclude 
from this passage is, that the people at that time 
entertained no doubt as to the sites of the ancient city 
and its acropolis. Strabo (xiii. p. 601) states that 
Ilium was restored during the last dynasty of the 
Lydian kings; that is, before the subjugation o£ 
Western Asia by the Persians: and both Xenophon 
(MeUm. i. 1. § 4) and Seykx (p. 35} seem to speak 
of Ilium as a town aotuiuly emsting in their days. 

D 
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It U also oertain that in the time of Alexander 
New Hinm did exist, and was inhabited by Aeolians. 
(Demoeth. c. Aristocr. p. 671; Arrian, Anab. i. 11. 
§ 7; Strab. xiii. p. 593, foil.) This new town, 
which is distinguished by Strabo from the famous 
ancient city, was not more than 12 stadia, or less 
than two English miles, distant from the sea, and was 
built upon the spur of a projecting edge of Ida, 
separating the basins of the Scamandcr and Simois. 
It was at first a place of not much importance (Strab. 
adii. pp. 593, 601), but increased in the course of 
time, and was successively extended and embellished 
by Alexander, Lysimachus, and Julius Caesar. 
During the Mithridatic War Now Ilium was taken 
by Fimbria, in b. c. 85, on which occasion it suffered 
greatly. (Strab. xiii. p. 594; Appian, Mithrid. 53; 
Liv. Epit. Ixxxiii.) It is said to have been once 
destroyed before that time, by one Charidemus 
(Plut Sertor. 1.; Polyaen. iii. 14) ; but wo neither 
know when this hapiMsned, nor who this Charidemus 
was. Sulla, liowever, favoured the town extremely, 
in consequence of which it rose, under the Roman 
dominion, to considerable prosperity, and enjoyed 
exemption from all taxes. (Plin. v. S3.) These were 
the advantages which tlio place owed to the tradition 
that it occupied the identical site of the ancient and 
holy city of Troy ; for, it may here bo observed, that 
no ancient author of Greece or Romo ever doubted 
the identity of the site of Old and Now Ilium until 
the time of Demetrius of Scepsis, and Strabo, who 
adopted his views; and that, even afterwards, the 
popular belief among the people of Ilium itself, as 
well as throughout the world generally, remained as 
firmly established as if the criticism of Demetrius 
and Strabo had never been heard of. These critics 
wore led to look for Old Ilium farther inland, because 
they considered tho siwice between New Ilium and the 
coa.st far too small to have been the scone of all the 
great exploits described in the Iliad ; and, although 
tliey are obliged to own that not a vestige of Old 
Ilium was to be seen anywhere, yet they assumed 
that it must have been situated about 42 stadia from 
tlie sea-coast. They accordingly fixed upon a spot 
which at tlie time boro the name of TAiftov 
This view, with its assumption of Old and Now Ilium 
as two distinct places, does not in any w^ay remove 
the difficulties which it is intended to remove ; for 
tho space will still be found far too narrow, not to 
mention tliat it demands of the poet what can bo 
demanded only of a geographer or an historian. On 
these grounds we, in common with the general belief 
of all anticjulty, which has also found able advoc^atea 
among modern critics, assume that Old and New 
Ilium occupied the same site. The statements in 
tljc Iliad which appear iri-econcilable with this view 
will disappear if we boar in mind that we have to do 
with an entirely legendary story, which is little con¬ 
cerned about geographical accuracy. 

The site of New Ilium (according to our view, 
identical with that of Old Ilium) is acknowledged by 
all modem inquirers and travellers to be the spot 
covered with ruins now called Kissarlik, between the 
villages of Kuin-kio% Kalli-fatU^ and Tchiblah^ 
a little to tho west of the last-mentioned place, and 
not far from the point where the Simois once joined 
the Scamunder. Those who maintain that Old Ilium 
was situated in a different locality cannot, of course, 
be expected to agree in their opinions as to its actual 
site, it being impossible to ^ upon any one spot 
agreeing in every particular with the poet’s descrip¬ 
tion. ^peoting the nationality of the inhabitants 
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of Ilium, we shall have to speak in the article Troas, 
(Comp. Spohn, de Agro Trojam, Lipsiad, 1814,8vo.; 
Rennell, Obs^ations on the Topography of the 
Plain of Troy, London, 1814,4to.; Choiseul-Gouffier, 
Voyage PiUoresque de la Grece, Paris, 1820, vol.iL 
p. 177, foil.; Leake, Asia Minor, p. 275, foil.; Grote 
HisL of Greece, vol. i. p. 436, foil.; Eckenbrecher, 
aber die Lage des Homeriseken Ilion, Rhein. Mus. 
Neue Folge, vol. ii. pp. 1—49, where a very good plan 
of the district of Ilion is given. See also, Welcker, 
Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. p. 1, foil.; C. Maclaren, 
Dissertation on the Topography of the Trojan War, 
Edinburgh, 1822; Mauduit, Decouveries dans la 
7'roiade, tfe^ Paris & Londi^es, 1840.) [L. S.] 
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ILLFBERTS (TXAiS^pfr, Ptol. ii. 4 . § 11), or 
ILLrilERl LIBERINI (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3), one of 
the chief cities of the Turduli, in Hispania Baetica, 
between the Baetis and the coast, is identified by 
inscriptions with Granada. It is probably the 
Klibyrgo (^EKi€vpyri) of Stephanus Byzaiitinus. 
(Jnscr. ap. Grutcr, p. 277, No. 3 ; Florez, Esp. S. 
vol. v. p. 4, vol. xii. p. 81 ; Mentelle, Geogr. Comp. 
Esp. Mod. p. 163 ; Coins ap. Florez, Med. vol. iii. 
p. 75 ; Mionnet, vol. i, p. 15, Suppl. vol. i. p. 28 
Eckhel, vol. i. p. 22.) [P. S.] 



ILLI'BERIS or ILLIBERRIS (^WiSspU), a town 
in the country of the Sordoiics, or Sardoncs, or Sordi, 
in Gallia Aquitania. The first place that Hannibal 
came to after passing through the Eastern Pyrenees 
was llliberis. (Liv. xxi. 24.) He must have passed 
by Bellegarde. llliberis was near a small river llli¬ 
beris, which is south of another small stream, the 
Ruscino, which had also on it a town named Ruscino. 
(Strab. p. 182.) Mela (ii. 5) and Pliny (iii. 4) 
speak of llliberis as having once been a great place, 
but in their time being decayed. The /bad in the 
Antonino Itin. from Arelate {Arles') through the 
Pyrenees to Juncaria passes from Ruscino {CasteU 
Rousillon) to Ad Centuriones, and omits llliberis; 
but the Table places llliberis between Ruscino and 
Ad Centenarium, which is the same place as the 
Ad Centuriones of the Itin. [Centuriones, Ad.] 
llliberis is Elne, on the river Tech. 

llliberis or Uliberris is an Iberian name. There 
is another place, Climberris, on the Gallic side of 
the Pyrenees, wliich has the same termination. 
[Ausci.] It is said that berri, in the Basque, 
means a town.” The site of llliberis is fixed St 
Elne by the Itins.; and we find an explanatko of 
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the name Elm in the fact that either the name of 
Uliberis M^as changed to Helena or Elena, or Helena 
was a camp or station near it. Constans was mur¬ 
dered by Magnentios not far from the Hispaniae, 
in a castrum named Helena,” (Eutrop. x. 9.) Vic¬ 
tor’s Epitome (c. 41) describes Helena as a town 
very near to the Pyrenees; and Zosimus has the 
same (ii. 42; and Orosius, vii. 29). It is said by 
some writers that Helena was so named after the 
place was restored by Constantine’s mother Helena, 
or by Constantine, or by some of his children; but 
the evidence of this is not given. The river of Illi- 
beris is the Tichis of Mela, and Tecum of Pliny, 
now the Tech. In the text of Ptolemy (ii. 10) the 
name of the river is written Illeris. 

Some geographers have supposed Uliberis to be 
CoUioure^ near Port Vendre^ wliich is a plain mis¬ 
take. [G. L.] 

ILLICT. [iLici.] 

ILLPPULA. [Ilipula.] 

ILLITURGIS, ILITURGIS, orILTTURGI (pro- 
bably the 'Wovpyls of Ptol. ii. 4. § 9, as well as the 
’lAoupye/a of Polybius, ap. Steph. B. a. v., and the 
*l\vpyia of Appian, //^. 32 : Eth. Illurgitani), 
a considerable city of Hispania Baetica, situated on 
a steep rock on the N. side of the Baetis, on the 
roa<i from Corduba to Castulo, 20 M. P. from the 
latter, and five days’ march from Carthago Nova. 
In the Second Punic War it went over to the 
Homans, like its neighbours, Castulo and Mentesa, 
and endured two sieges by the Carthaginians, both 
of which were raised; but, upon the overthrow of 
the two Scipios, the people of llliturgis and Castulo 
revolted to the Carthaginians, the former adding to 
their treason the crime of betraying and putting to 
death the Romans who had fled to them for refuge. 
At least such is the Roman version of their offence, 
for which a truly Roman vengeance was taken by 
Publius Scipio, b.c. 206. After a defence, such as 
might be expected when despair of mercy was added 
to national fortitude, the city was stormed and burnt 
over the slaughtered corpses of all its inhabitants, 
children and women as well as men. (Liv. xxiii. 49, 
xxiv. 41, xxvi. 17, 41, xxviii. 19, 20.) Ten years 
later it, had recovered sufficiently to be again besieged 
by the Romans, and taken with the slaughter of all 
its adult male population. (Liv. xxxiv. 10.) Under 
the Roman empire it was a considerable city, with 
the surname of Forum Julium. Its site is believed 
to have been in the neighbourhood of Andujar^ 
where the church of S. Potenciana now stands. (Jtin. 
Ant. p. 403 ; Plin. iii. 1. s. 3 ; Priscian. vi, p. 682, 
ed. Putsch; Morales, Antig. p. 56, b.; Mentelle, 
Esp. Mod. p. 183; Laborde, Ititu vol. ii. p. 113; 
Florex, Esp. 8. vol. xii. p. 369; Coins, ap. Florez, 
Med* vol. iii. p. 81 ; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 16; Sestini, 
p. 66 ; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 23 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p, 380.) ^ [P. S.] 

nXURCO or ILURCO, a town in the W. part 
of Hispania Baetica, near Pinos, on the river Cu^ 
hiUets. (Inser. ap. Gruter, pp. 235, 406; Muratori, 
p. 1051y Nos. 2, 3 ; Florez, Esp. 8. vol. xii. p. 98; 
Coins, ap. Florez, Med. de Esp. vol. ii. p. 472; 
Mionnet, vol. L p. 17; Sestini, Med. Isp. p. 67; 
Eckhel,vol.i. p. 23.) [P. S.] 

ILLUBGAVOKENSES. nLBBCAONES.] 
ILLYRIA, [Illtricum.] 

ILLrRlCUM (rh *lWvptK6y t Eth. and A^. 
*UAdpiof, ’lAXvpiKOr, Hlyrios, Hlyricns), the eastern 
coast ef the Adriatio sea. 

1 The iVomc.The Greek name is Illtbis 
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(*lX\vptsf Heeat Fr. 66; Polyb. in. 16; Strsb, il. 
pp. 108, 123, 129, vii. p. 317; Dionys. Per. 96; 
Herodian, vi. 7; Apollod. ii. 1. § 3; Ptol. viii. 7. 
§ 1), but the more ancient writers usually employ 
the name of the people, oi ^IWvpioi {iv rois ’I\Au- 
plois, Herod, i. 196, iv. 49; Scyl. pp. 7, 10). The 
name Illyria (JlWvpia) very rarely occurs. (Steph. 
B. o.; Prop. i. 8. 2.) By the Latin writers it 
generally went under the name of “lllyricum” 
(Caes. P. G. ii. 35, iii. 7 ; Varr. R. R. ii. 10. § 7; 
Cic. ad Ait. x. 6; Liv. xliv. 18, 26; Ovid, Trist. i. 
3. 121; Mela, ii. 3. § 13; Tac. Ann. i. 5, 46, ii. 
44, 53, I/ist. i. 2, 9, 76; Flor. i. 18, iv. 2; .Just, 
vii. 2; Suet. Tib. 16; Veil. Pat. ii. 109), and the 
general assent of geographers has given currency to 
this form. 

2. Extent and Limits. — The Roman lllyricum 
was of very different extent from the Illyris or ol 
*lKKi)pm of the Greeks, and was itself not the same 
at all times, but must be considered simply as an 
artificial and gec^ruphical expression for the bor¬ 
derers who occupied the E. coa.st of the Adriatic, 
from the junction of that gulf with the Ionic sea, to 
the estuaries of the river Po. The earlie.st writer 
who has left any account of the peoples inhabiting 
this coast is Scylax; according to whom (c. 19—27) 
the Illyrians, properly so called (for the Libumians 
and Istrians beyond them are excluded), occupy the 
sea-coast from Libumia to the Chaonians of Epirus. 
The Bulini were the northernmost of these tribes, and 
the Amantini the southernmost. Herodotus (i. 196) 
includes under the name, the Ileneti or Venoti, who 
lived at the head of the gulf; in another passage (iv. 
49) he places the Illyrians on the tributary streams 
of the Morava in Servia. 

It is evident that the Gallic invasions, of which 
there are several traditions, threw the whole of these 
districts and their tribes into such confusion, that it 
is impossible to harmonise the statements of the 
Periplus of Scylax, or the far later Scymnus of 
Chios, with the descriptions in Strabo and the Roman 
historians. 

In consequence of this immigration of the Gauls, 
Appian has confounded together Gauls, Thracians, 
Paeonians, and Illyrians. A legend which he records * 
(Jllgr. 1) makes Celtus, IlJyrius, and Gala, to have 
been three brothers, the sons of the Cyclops Poly¬ 
phemus, and is grounded probably on the inter¬ 
mixture of Celtic tribes (the Boii, the Scordisci, and 
the Taurisci) among the Illyrians; the lapodes, a 
tribe on the borders of 1 stria, are described by Strabo 
(iv. p. 143) as half Celts, half Illyrians. On a 
rough estimate, it may be said that, in the earliest 
times, lllyricum was the coast between the Naro 
{Neretva) and the Drilo {Drin), bounded on the E. 
by the Triballi. At a later period it comprised all 
the various tribes from the Celtic Taurisci to the 
Epirots and Macedonians, and eastward as far as 
Moesia, including the Vencti, Pannonians, Dalma¬ 
tians, Dardatii, Autariatae, and many others. This 
is lllyricum in its most extended meaning in the 
iuicient writers till the 2nd century of the Christian 
era: as, for instance, in Strabo (vii. pp. 313—319), 
daring the reign of Augustus, and in Tacitus (J7tsL 
i. 2, 9,76, ii. 86; comp. Joseph. B.J. ii. 16), in his 
account of the dvil wars whi^ preceded the fall of 
Jerusalem. When the boundary of Rome reached to 
the Daaube, the ** lllyricus Limes ” (as it 1$ desig¬ 
nated in the ** Scriptores Historiae Augnstae ”), or 
“Ulyriao frontier,” comprised the following pit^ 
vinceei—Noricum, Pannonia Soperior, Pamiooia 
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Inferior, Moesia Superior, Moesia Inferior, Dacia, and 
Thrace. This division continued till the time of 
Constantine, who severed from it Lower Moesia and 
Thrace, but added to it Macedonia, Thessaly, Achaia, 
Old and New Epirus, Praevalitana, and Crete. At 
this period it was one of the four great divisions of 
the Roman empire under a “ Praefcctus Praetorio,” 
and it is in this signification that it is used by the 
later writers, such as Sextus Rufus, the “ Auctor 
Notitiae Dignitatum Imperii,” Zosimus, Jornandes, 
and others. At the final division of tlie Roman em¬ 
pire, the 80-callcd “ Illyricum Orientale,” containing 
the provinces of Macedonia, Thessaly, Epirus, Helhis, 
New Epirus, Crete, and Praevalitana,was incorporated 
with the Lower Empire; while “Illyricum Occi- 
dentale ” was united with Rome, and embraced No- 
ricuin, Panuonia, Dalmatia, Savia, and Valeria 
Bipensis. 

A. Illyuis Barbara or Romana, was separated 
from Istria by the small river Arsia (^rsa), and 
bounded S. and E. by the Drilo, and on the N. by 
the Suvus; consequently it is represented now by 
part of Croatia^ all Dalmatia^ the llerzefjovirui^ 
Monte-Negroy nearly aWBosnUiy and part of Albanm. 

Illyris Romana was divided into three districts, the 
northern of which was Iapvdia, extending S. as far 
as the Tedanius (^Zermagna) ; the strip of land ex¬ 
tending from the Arsia to the Titius (La Kerka) 
was called Lirurnia, or the whole of the north of 
what was once Venetian Dalmatia; the territory of 
the Dalmatak was at first comprehended between 
the Naro and the Tilurus or Ncstus: it then ex¬ 
tended to the Titius. A list of the towns will bo 
found under the several heads of Iapvdia, Li- 
BUKNiA, and Dalmatia. 

B. Illykis Graeca, which was called in later 
times Epirus Nova, extended from the river Drilo 
to the SE., up to the Ceraunian mountains, which 
separated it from Epirus I’roper. On the N. it was 
bounded by the Roman Illyricum and Mount Scor- 
dus, ou the \V. by the Ionian sea, on the S. by Epirus, 
and on the E. by Macedonia; comprehending, there¬ 
fore, nearly the whole of modern Albania. Next to 
the frontier of Chaonia is the small town of Aman- 
TIA, and the people of the Amantians and Bud- 
LioNBS. They are followed by the Taulantii, 
who occupied the country N. of the Aous — the 
great river of S. Macedonia, which rises in Mount 
Laemon, and discharges itself into tlie Adriatic—as 
far as Epidamnus. The cliief towns of this country 
were Apollonia, and Epidamnus or Dyrrha- 
CHIUM. In the interior, near the Macedonian fron¬ 
tier, there is a considerable lake, Lacus Lychnitis, 
from which the Drilo issues. Ever since the middle 
ages there has existed in this part the town of 
Achrida, which has been supposed to bo the ancient 
Lychnidus, and was the capital of the Bulgarian 
empire, when it extended from the Euxine os far as 
the interior of Aetolia, and comprised S. Illyricum, 
Epirus, Acarnania, Aetolia, and a part (»f Thessaly. 
During the Roman period the Dassakbtae dwelt 
there; the neighbouring country was occupied by 
the Autariatak, who are said to have been driven 
from their country in the time of Cassander, when 
they removed as fugitives with their women and 
children into Macedonia. The Abdiabi and Par- 
THuri dwelt N. of the Autariatae, though not at 
the same time, but only daring the Roman period, 
ScoDRA (Scutari), in later times the capit|l|i^ 
Praevalitana, was unknown during the fiourishlng 
period of Grecian bistoiy, and more properly belongs 
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to Roman Illyricum; as Lissus, which was situated 
at the mouth of the Drilo, was fixed upon by the 
Romans as the border town of the Illyrians in the 
S., beyond which they were not allowed to sail with 
their privateers. Internal communication in this 
Illyricum was kept up by the Via Candavia or 
Egnatia, the great line which connected Italy and 
the East—Rome, Constantinople, and Jerusalem. 
A road of such importance, as Colonel Leake re¬ 
marks {North. Gre-ece, vol. iii. p. 311), and on 
which the distance had been marked with mile¬ 
stones soon after the Roman conquest of Macedonia, 
we may believe to have been kept in the best order 
as long as Rome was the centre of a vigorous au¬ 
thority; but it probably shared the fate of many 
other groat establishments in the decline of the 
empire, and especially when it became as much the 
concern of the Byzantine as of the Roman govern¬ 
ment. This fact accounts for the discrepancies in 
the Itineraries ; for though Lychnidus, Heracleia, 
and Edessa, still continued, as on the Candavian 
Way described by Polybius (ap. Strab. vii, pp, 322, 
323), to be the three principal points between Dyr- 
rliacliium and Thessalonica (nature, in fact, having 
strongly drawn that line in the valley of tlie Ge- 
nusus), there appeal’s to have been a choice of routes 
over the ridges whicli contained the boundaries of 
Illyricum and Macedonia. By comparing the An- 
toiiinc Itinerary, the Peutingerian Table, and the 
Jerusalem Itinerary, the following account of stations 
in Illyricum is obtained: — 

Dyrrhachium or Apollonia. 

Clodiana - - - SkumbL 

Scampae - - - Elbassan. 

Trajectus Genusi - - Skuinbi river^ 

Ad Dianam - . 

Candavia - - - „ 

Tres Tabernae - - „ 

Pons Servilii et Claudanum - The Drin at Siruga, 
Patrae - - - 

Lychnidus - - - Akridha. 

Brucida - - - Prespa, 

Scirtiana - - - 

Castra - - 

Nicaea - - “ » 

Heracleia - - - „ 

3. Physical Geography. — The Illyrian range of 
mountains, which traverses Dalmatia under the name 
of Mount Prology and partly under other names 
(Mons Albius, Bebius), branches off in Carniola 
from the Julian Alps, and then, at a considerable 
distance from the sea, stretches towards Venetia, 
approaches the sea beyond Aquileia near Trieste^ and 
forms Istria. After passing through Istria as a lofty 
mountain, tliough not reaching the snow line, ai^ 
traversing Dalmatia^ which it separates from Bomiaj 
it extends into Albania. It is a limest^e range, 
and, like most mountains belonging to tnat form¬ 
ation, much broken up; hence the bold and pic¬ 
turesque coast runs out into many promontories, and 
is flanked by numerous islands. 

These islands appear to have originated on tha 
breaking up of the lower grounds by some violent 
action, leaving their limestone summits above water* 
From the salient position of the promontory termU 
Bating in Punia della PlancOy they are divided into 
two distinct groups, which the Greek geogwipbeia 
called Absyrtides and Libubnidbb. They trend 
NW. and SE., greatly longer than broad, and fom 
various fine channels, called " canale,* and named 
from the nearest adjacent island: these being bidd^ 
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with scarcely a hidden danger, give ships a seenre 
passage between tliem. ChtrsOy Oaero^ Lussirif San^ 
sego (Absyrtidcs), abound with fossil bones. The 
bone-breccia of these islands appears to be the same 
conglomerate with those of Gibralta / r ^ Cerigo ^ and 
other places in the Mediterranean. The Libumian 
group pijaoi , Strab. ii. p. 124, vii. 

pp. 315, 317; “ Libumicae Insulae,” Plin. iii. 30), 
Lissa (^ Grossa)y Brattia (.Broasa), Issa ( Lissa ), 
Meuta CoRCYRA Nigra (^ Curzolc^y 

Pharos ( Lesina ) and Olynta ( Solid ), have good 
porta, but are badly supplied with drinkable water, 
and are not fertile. The mountainous tract, though 
industriously cultivated towards the shore, is for 
the most part, as in the days of Strabo (1. c.), 
wild, rugged, and barren. The want of water and 
the arid soil make Dalmatia unfit for agriculture; 
and therefore of old, this circumstance, coupled with 
the excellency and number of the harbours, made the 
natives more known for piracy than for commercial 
enterprise. A principal feature of the whole range 
is that called Monte-Negro (Czemagora), consisting 
chiefly of the cretaceous or Mediterranean limestone, 
so extensively developed from the Alps to the Archi¬ 
pelago, and remarkable for its craggy character. 
The general height is about 3000 feet, with a few 
higher summits, and the slopes are gentle in the 
direction of tho inclination of the “ strata,” with 
precipices at the outcroppings, which give a fine 
variety to the scenery. 

Tiiero is no sign of volcanic action in Dalmatia; 
and the Nymphaeum near Apollonia, celebrated for 
the flames that rose continually from it, has probably 
no reference to anything of a volcanic nature, but is 
connected with tiie beds of asphaltum, or mineral 
pitch, which occur in great abundance in the num- 
mulitic limestone of Albania. 

The coast of what is now called Middle Albania, 
or the Illyrian territory, N. of Epirus, is, especially 
in its N. portion, of moderate height, and in some 
places even low and unwholesome, as far as Aulon 
(Valona or Avhma), where it suddenly becomes 
rugged and mountainous, with precipitous cliffs 
descending rapidly towards the sea. Tiiis is tho 
Khimara range, upwards of 4000 feet high, dreaded 
by ancient mariners as tlie Acro-Ceraunian promon¬ 
tory. The interior of this territoiy was much su¬ 
perior to N. Illyricum in productiveness: though 
mountainous, it has more valleys and open plains for 
cultivation. Tho sea-ports of Epidamnus and Apol¬ 
lonia introduced tho luxuries of wine and oil to the 
barbarians; whose chiefs learnt also to value the 
woven fabrics, the polished and carved metallic 
work, the tempered weapons, and the pottery which 
was furnished them by Grecian artisans. Salt fish, 
and, what was of more importance to the inland re¬ 
sidents ^ lakes like that of Lychnidus, salt itself, 
was imifkrted. In return they supplied the Greeks 
with those precious commodities, cattle and slaves, 
^ver mines were also worked at Damastium. 
Wax and honey were probably articles of export; 

. and it is a proof that the natural products of Il¬ 
lyria were carefully sought out, when we find a 
species of iris peculiar to the country collected and 
sent to Corinth, where its root was employed to give 
the special flavour to a celebrated kind ii aromatic 
nognent. GreeUm commerce and intercourse not 
only tended to civilise the S. Illyrians beyond their 
northern brethren, who shared with the Thr^n 
the eustom of tattooing their bodies and of 
" niferi]^ human sacrifloes; but through Uie intro- 
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dttctlon of Grecian exiles, made them acquainted 
with Hellenic ideas and legends, as may be seen by 
the tale of Cadmus and Hannonia, from whom the 
chiefs of the Illyrian Enchelees professed to trace 
their descent. (Comp. Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. 
pp. 1—10, and tho authorities quoted there; to 
which may be added, Wilkinson, Dalmatia and 
Montenegro, vol. i. pp. 38—42; J. F. Neigebaur, 
Die Sudslaven, Leipzig, 1851; Niebuhr, Lect on 
Etknog. and Geog. vol. i. pp. 297—314; Smyth, 
The Mediterranean, pp. 40—45 ; Hahn, Alhime- 
sische Studien, Wien, 1854.) 

4. Race and National Character .—Sufficient is 
not known either of the language or customs of tho 
Illyrians, by which their race may be ascertained. 
The most accurate among the ancient writers have al¬ 
ways distinguished them as a separate nation, or group 
of nations, from both tJie Thracians and Epirots. 

The ancient Illyrians are unquestionably the an¬ 
cestors of the people generally known in Europe by 
the name Albanians, but who are called by tho 
Turks “ Arnauts,” and by themselves “ Skipetares,” 
which means in their language “ mountaineers,” or 
“ dwellers on rocks,” and inhabit tho greater part 
of ancient Illyricum and Epirus. They have a pe¬ 
culiar language, and constitute a particular race, 
which is very distinct from the Slavonian inhabit¬ 
ants who border on them towards the N. The an¬ 
cients, as has been observed, distinguished the Il¬ 
lyrians from the Epirots, and have given no intima¬ 
tions that they were in any way connected. But 
tho Albanians, who inhabit both Illyricum and 
Epirus, are one peo]>lo, whose language is only varied 
by slight modifications of dialect. Tho Illyrians 
appear to have been pressed southwards by Slavonian 
hordes, who settled in Dalmatia. Driven out from 
their old territories, they extended themselves to¬ 
wards the S., where they now inhabit anany districts 
which never belonged to them in former times, and 
have swallowed up the Epirots, and extinguished 
their language. According to Schafarik (Slav. Alt, 
vol. i. p. 31) the modem Albanian population is 
1 , 200 , 000 . 

Ptolemy is the earliest writer in whose works tho 
name of the Albanians has been distinctly recognised. 
He mentions (iii. 1 3. § 23) a tribe called Albani 
(^AXSavol) and a town Albanopolis (’AA^a- 
ySirohis), in the region lying to the E. of the Ionian 
sea; and from the names of places with which 
Albanopolis is connected, it appears clearly to have 
been in the S. part of the Illyrian territory, and in 
modern A lhania. There are no means of formiiig a 
conjecture how the name of this obscure tribe camo 
to be extended to so considerable a nation. Tlie 
latest work upon the Albanian language is that of 
F. Bitter von Xylander (DieSprache der Albaneeen 
Oder SJehipetaren, 1835), who has elucidated this 
subject, and established the principal facts upon a 
firm basis. An account of the positions at which 
Xy lander amved will be found in Prichard (The 
Physical Hietory of Mankind, vol. iii. pp. 477— 
482). 

As the Dalmatian Slaves have adopted the name 
Illyrians, the Slavonian language spoken in Dalmatia, 
especially at Pagwa, is also called Illyrian; and 
this designation has acquired general currency ; but 
it must always be remembered that the ancient 
Hlyrians were in no way connected with the Slave 
rapes. In the practice of tattooing their bodies, and 
offering human sacrifices, the Illyrians resembled the 
Thracians (Strab. viL p. 315; Herod, v. 6): the 

D 3 
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custom of one of their tribes, the Dalmatians, to ] more northerly Illyrians, and driving them further 
have a new division of their lands every eighth year to the south. Under Bardylis the Illyrians, who 
(Strab. /, c.), resembled the well-known practice of had fonned themselves into a kingdom, the origin of 
the Germans, only advanced somewhat further to- which cannot be traced, had extended themselves 
wards civilised life. The author of the Periplus over the towns, villages, and plains of W. Macedonia 
ascribed to Scylax (I. c.) speaks of the great (Diod. xvi. 4 ; Theopomp. Ft. 35, ed. Didot.; Cic. 
influence eiyoyed by their women, whose lives, in d& Off. ii. 11; Phot. J5tW. p. 530, ed.Bekker; Liban. 
consequence, he describes as highly licentious. The Oroi. xxviii. p. 632). As soon as the young Philip 
Dlyrian, like the modern Albanian Skipetar, was of Macedon came to the throne, he attacked these 
always ready to fight for hire; and mshed to battle, hereditary enemies b. c. 360, and pushed his suc- 
obeying only the instigation of his own love of fight- cesses so vigorously, as to reduce to subjection all 
ing, or vengeance, or love of blood, or craving for | the tribes to the E. of Lychnidus. (Comp. Grote, 
booty. But as soon as the feeling was satisfied, or over- | Eisi, of Greece, vol. xi. pp. 302—304.) A state 
come by fear, his rapid and impetuous rush was sue- , was formed the capital of which was probably near 
ceeded by an equally rapid retreat or flight. (Comp. . Ragusa, but the real Illyrian pirates with whom the 
Grote, Mist, of Greece, vol. vi. p. 609.) They did ; Romans came in collision, must have occupied the 
not fight in the phalanx, nor were they merely N. of Dalmatia. Rhodes was still a maritime power; 

they rather formed an intermediate class but by b.c. 233 the Illyrians had become formidable 
^tween them and the phalanx. Their arms were ! in the Adriatic, ravaging the coasts, and disturbing 
short spears and light javelins and shields (*‘ pel- | the navigation of the allies of the Romans. Envoys 
tastae ”); the chief weapon, however, was the were sent to Teuta, the queen of the Illyrians, 
^dxaipa, or Albanian knife. Dr. Arnold has re- demanding reparation; she replied, that piracy was 
marked (Hist, of Home, vol. i. p. 495),—“ The the habit of her people, and finally had the envoys 
eastern coast of the Adriatic is one of those ill-fated murdered. (Polyb. ii. 8 ; Appian, llhjr. 7 ; Zonar. 
portions of the earth which, though placed in imine- viii. 19 ; comp. Plin. xxxiv. 11.) A Roman army 
diato contact with civilisation, have remained per- for the first time crossed the Ionian gulf, and con- 
petually barbarian.” But Scymnus of Chios (comp, eluded a peace with the Illyrians upon honourable 
.Arnold, vol. iii. p. 477), writing of the Illyrians terms, while the Greek states of Corcyra, Apollonia, 
about a century before the Christian era, calls them and Epidamnus, received their liberty as a gift from 
“ a religious people, ju.st and kind to strangers, Rome. 

loving to be liberal, and desiring to live orderly and On the death of Touts, the traitor Demetrius of 
soberly.” After the Roman conquest, and during its Pharos made himself guardian of Pineus, son of 
dominion, they were os civilised as most other Agron, and asurped the chief authority in Illyri- 
peoplcs reclaimed from barbarism. The emperor cum ; thinking that the Romans were too much en- 
Diocletian and St. Jerome were both Illyrians. And gaged in the Gallic wars, he ventured on several 
the palace at Spalato is the earliest existing spe- piratical acts. This led to the Second Illyrian War, 
cimen of the legitimate combination of the round b.c. 219, which resulted in the submission of the 
arch and the column; and the modem history of the whole of Illyricum. Demetrius fled to Macedonia, 
eastern shores of the Adriatic begins with the rela- and Pineus was restored to his kingdom. (Polyb.iii. 
tions estaldishod by Ileracliua with the Serbs or 16,18; Liv. xxii. 33; App.Illyr. 7,8; Flor. ii. 5; 
W. Slaves, who moved down from the Carpathians Dion Cass, xxxiv. 46, 151; Zonar. viii. 20.) Pineus 
into the provinces between the Adriatic and the was succeeded by his uncle Scerdilaidas, and 
Danube. The states which they constituted were Scerdilaidas by his son Pleuratus, who, for his 
of considerable weight in the history of Europe, and fidelity to the Roman cause during the Macedonian 
the kingdoms, or bannats, of Croatia, Servia, Bosnia, War, was rewarded at the peace of 196 by the addi- 
Rascia, and Dalmatia, occupied for some centuries a tion to his territories of Lychnidus and the Parthini, 
political position very like that now held by the which had before belonged to Macedonia (Polyb. 

secondary monarchical states of the present day. xviii. 30, xxi. 9, xxii. 4; Liv. xxxi. 28, xxxii. 

The people of Nai-enta, who had a republican form 34.) In the reign of Gentius, the last king of 
of goveniment, once di.sputed tlio sway of the Illyricum, the Dalmatao revolted, n. c. 180 ; and 
Adriatic with the Venetians ; Kagusa, which sent the praetor L. Anicius, entering Illyricum, finished 
her Argosies (liagosics) to every coast, never once the war within thirty days, by taking the capital 
succumbed to the winged Lion of St. Mark; and for Scodra (Scutari), into which Gentius had thrown 
some time it seemed probable that the Servian himself, b. c. 168. (Polyb. xxx.'13; Liv. xliv. 30 

colonies established by Heraclius were likely to take —32, xlv. 43; Appian, JUpr.9; Eutrop. iv. 6.) 

a prominent part in advancing the progress of Eu- Illyricum, which was divided into three parts, be- 
ropean civilisation. (Comp. Fiulay, Greece under the came annexed to Rome. (Liv. xlv. 26.) The his- 
JRomans, p. 409.) tory of the Roman wars with Dalmatia, li^TDU^ 

5. History. — The Illyrians do not appear in history and Liburnia, is given under those beads, 
before the Peloponnesian War, when Brasidas and In B. c. 27 Illyricum was under the rule cf a 
Perdiccas retreated before them, and the Illyrians, proconsul appoint^ by the senate (Dion Cass. liii. 
for the first time, probably, hod to encounter Grecian 12): but the frequent attempts of the people to re- 
troops. (Thuc. iv. 124—128.) Nothing is heard of cover their liberty showed the necessity of maln- 
these barbarians afterwards, till the time of Philip taining a strong force in the country ; and in b. C* 
of Macedon, by whose vigour and energy their in- 11 (Dion Cass. liv. 34) it was made an imperial 
enrsions were first repressed, and their country par- province, with P. Cornelius Dolabella for legatua ** 
tlally conquered. Their collision with the Mace- (“ leg. pro. pr.,” Orelli, If^cr. no. 2365, comp, tkou 
donians appears to have risen under the following 3128; Tac. Hist. ii. 86; Marqnardt, in Becker’s 
circumstances. During the 4th century before Christ Rom. AU. vol. ill pt. i. pp. 110—115). A large 
a large immigration of Gallic tribes the west- r^lon, extending far inl^d towards the valley of 
ward was taking place, invading the territory of the the Save and the Hrwe^ oontained bodies of soldiofyi ^ 
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who were stationed in the strong links of the chain 
of military posts which was scattered along the 
frontier of the Danube. Inscriptions are extant 
on which the records of its occupation by the 7th 
and nth legions can still be read. (Orelli, nos. 
3462,3563,4995,4996; comp, Joseph. B, J. ii. 
16; Tac. Am, ir. 5, Hi»t ii. 11. 85.) There was 
at that time no seat of government or capital ; but 
the province was divided into regions called “ con- 
ventus: ” each region, of which there were three, 
named from the towns of Scabdona, Salona, and 
Naeona, was subdivided into numerous “decu- 
riae.” Thus the “ conventus ” of Sidona had 382 

decuriae.” (Plin. iii. 26.) Iadeua, Salona, 
Nabona, and Epibaurus, were Roman “ coloniae;” 
Apollonia and Corcyra, civitates liberae.” 
(Appian, Illyr, 8; Polyb. ii. 11.) The jurisdiction 
of the “ pro-praetor," or “ legatus,” does not appear 
to have extended throughout the whole of lllyricum, 
hut merely over the maritime portion. The inland 
district either had its own governor, or was under 
the praefect of Pannonia. Salona in later times be¬ 
came the capital of the province (Procop. B. G. 115; 
Hierocles), and the governor was styled “ pracses." 
(Orelli, nos. 1098, 3599.) The most notable of 
these wore Dion Cassias the historian, and his father 
Cassius Apronianus. 

The warlike youth of Pannonia and Dalmatia 
afforded an inexhaustible supply of recruits to the 
legions stationed on the banks of the Danube; and 
the peasants of lllyricum, who had already given 
Claudius, Aurelian, and Probus to tho sinking em¬ 
pire, achieved the work of rescuing it by the eleva¬ 
tion of Diocletian and Maximian to the imperial 
purple. (Comp. Gibbon, c. xiii.) 

After the final division of the empire, Marcellinus, 

Patrician of the West,” occupied the maritime 
portion of W. lllyricum, and built a fleet which 
claimed tho dominion of the Adriatic. [Dat.ma- 
tia.] E. lllyricum appears to havo suffered so 
much from the hostilities of the Goths a«d the op¬ 
pressions of AJaric, who was declared, A. d. 398, 
its master-general (comp. Claudian, in Eutrop, ii. 
216, de Bell. Get. 535), that there is a law of 
Theodosius II. which exempts the cities of lllyricum 
from contributing towards the expenses of the public 
spectacles at Constantinople. (Theod. cod. x. tit 8. 
8. 7.) But though suffering from these inroads, 
casual encounters often showed that the people were 
not destitute of courage aud military skill. Attila 
himself, the terror of both Goths and liomans, was 
defeated before the town of Aziinus, a frontier for¬ 
tress of lllyricum, (Priscus, p. 143, ed. Bonn; 
comp. Gibbon, c. xxxiv.; Finlay, Greece under the 
Homans^ p. 203.) The coasts of lllyricum were 
considered of great importance to tho court of Con¬ 
stantinople. The rich produce transported by the 
caravan^which reached the N. shores of the Black 
Sea, was then conveyed to C<mstantmople to be dis« 
tributed through W. Europe. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it was of the utmost consequence to defend 
the two points of Thessalonica and Dyrrhachium, 
the two cities which commanded the extremities of 
the usual road between Constantinople and the 
Adriatic. (Tafel, de Thessalonica^ p. 221; Hull- 
man, Geschich. des Byzmtischen Handels^ p, 76.) 
The open, tiountry was abandoned to the Avars and 
the £. Slaves, who made permanent settlements 
even to the & of the Via Egnatia; but none of 
settlements were allowed to interfere with the 
^ lines of commnmcationi withoot which the trade of 
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tho West wonld have been lost to the Greeks. He- 
raclius, in his plan for circumscribing the ravages 
of the northern enemies of the empire, occupied the 
whole interior of the country, from the borders of 
Istria to the territoiy of Dyrrhachium, with colonies 
of the Serbs or W. Slaves. From the settlement of 
the Servian Slavonians within the bounds of the 
empire we may therefore date, as has been said 
above, the earliest encroachments of the Illyi*ian or 
Albanian race on the Hellenic population of the 
South. The singular events which occurred in tho 
reign of Heraclius are not among the least of the 
element? which have gone to make up the con¬ 
dition of the modern Greek nation. [E. B. J.] 
ILORCI. [Eliocroca.] 

ILU'CIA. [Obktani.] 

ILURATUM (lAot^parov, Ptol. iii. 6. § 6), a 
town in the interior of the Tauric Chersonese, pro¬ 
bably somewhat to the N. of Kaffa. [E. B. J.j 
ILURCA'ONES. [Ilkucaones.] 

ILUUCIS. [Graccurris.] 

ILURGEIA, ILUEGIS. [Illiturgis.] 
ILU'KGETAE. [Ilekgktes.] 

ILURO, in Gallia Aquitania, is placed by the 
Antonine Itin. on the road from Caesaraugusta, in 
Spain, to Beneharmum. [Bkneuarmum.] Iluro 
is between Aspaluca [Aspaluca] and Beneharmum. 
Tho modern site of Iluro is which is the 

same name. OUron is in the department of Basses 
Pyr^ji^eSf at the junction of the Gave dAspe. the 
river of Aspaluca, and the Gave dOssau, which by 
their union form the Gave dOUron. Gave is tho 
name in these parts for the river-valleys of the Py¬ 
renees. In tlie Notitia of Gallia, Iluro is tho Civitas 
Klloroncnsium. The place was a bishop’s see from 
the commencement of the sixth century. [G. L.] 
FLURO. 1. (i4/ora), a city of Baetica, situated 
on a hill. (Inscr. ap. Carter, Travels^ p. 161; Ukert, 
vol.ii. pt. 1. p. 358.) 

2. [Laeetani.] I^. S.] 

ILU’ZA (tci ‘'lAouCa), a town in Phrygia* Paca- 

tiana, which is mentioned only in very late writers, 
and is probably tho same as Aludda in the Table of 
Peutinger; in which case it was situated between 
Sebaste and Acmonia, 25 Roman miles to the east of 
the latter town. It was the see of a Christian 
bishop. (Hierocl. p. 667; Concil. Constant, iii. p. 

634.) [L. S.] 

ILVA (’lAouct, Ptol.; Elbd)f called by the Greeks 
Aethalia (At^oAla, Strab., Died.;. A^dc^Aeta, Pa, 
Arist., Philist. ap. Steph. .0.), an.,island in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, lying off the coast .of Etruria, oppo¬ 
site to the headland and city of P,ppulunium. It 
is much the most important of tlii^islands in this 
sea, situated between Corsica and the mainland, 
being about 18 miles in length, ajfid 12 in its 
greatest breadth. Its outline is extrepiely irregular, 
the mountains which compose it, and which rise in 
some parts to a height of above 3pP0 feet, being 
indented by deep gulfs and inlets, so, tjhat its breadth 
ill some places does not exceed 3 i^iles. Its circuit 
is greatly overstated by Pliny at lioo Roman miles: 
the same author gives its distance from Popu- 
lonium at 10 miles, which is just about correct; 
but the width of the strait which separates it from 
the nearest point of the mainland (near Piowhim) 
does not much exceed 6, though estimated by 
Diodorus as 100 stadia (12^ miles), and by Strabo, 
through an enormous error, at not less than 300 
stadia. (Strab. v. p. 223; Diod. v. 13; Plin. iii. 6. 
8. 12; Mel. u. 7. § 19; Scyl. p. 2. § 6; Apoll. Bhod. 
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17. 654.) Ilya was celebrated in ancient times, as 
it still is at the present day, for its iron min^; 
these were pi’obably worked from a very early period 
by the Tyrrhenians of the opposite coast, and were 
already noticed by Hecataeus, who called the island 
Amk-n: indeed, its Greek name was generally re¬ 
garded as derived from the smoke (oldoAr?) of the 
numerous furnaces employed in smelting the iron. 
(Diod. V. 13; Steph. B. s, v.') In the time of Strabo, 
however, the iron ore was no longer smelted in the 
island itself, the want of fuel compelling the inha¬ 
bitants (as it does at the present day) to transport 
the ore to the opposite mainland, where it was 
smelted and wrought so as to be fitted for com¬ 
mercial purposes. The unfailing abundance of the 
ore (alluded to by Virgil in the line 

Insula inexhaustis Chalybum generosa metallis”) 

led to the notion that it grew again as fast as it 
was extracted from the mines. It had also the 
advantage of being extracted with great facility, as 
it is not sunk deep beneath the earth, but forms 
a hill or mountain mass of solid ore. (Strab. 1. c.; 
Diod. Virg. Am. x. 174; Plin. iii. 6. s. 12, 
xxxiv. 14. 8. 41; Pseud. Arist. de Mirdb. 95; Rutil. 
Itin. i. 351—356; Sil. Ital. viii. 616.) The mines, 
which arc still extensively worked, are situated at a 
place called Rio., near the E. coast of the island; 
they exhibit in many cases unequivocal evidence of 
the ancient workings. 

The only mention of Ilva that occurs in history 
is in B. c. 453, when we learn from Diodorus that 
it was ravaged by a Syracusan fleet under Phayllus, 
in revenge for the piratical expeditions of the Tyr¬ 
rhenians. Phayllus having effected but little, a 
second fleet was sent under Apelles, who is said to 
haye made himself master of the island; but it 
certainly did not remain subject to Syracuse. (Diod, 
si* 88.) The name is again incidentally mentioned 
by Livy (xxx, 39) during the expedition of the 
consul Tib. Claudius to Corsica and Sardinia. 

Ilva has the advantage of several excellent ports, 
of which that on the N. side of the island, now 
called Porto Ferraioy was known in ancient times 
as the PoRTiJs Aicaous (*Apycuor Ki/J.ijp'), from the 
circumstance that the Argonauts were believed to 
have touched there on their return voyage, while 
sailing in quest of Circe. (Strab. v. p. 224; Diod. 
iy. 56; Apollon. Rhod. iv. 658.) Considerable ruins 
of buildings of Roman date are visible at a place 
called Le Grotte, near Porto Ferraio, and others 
are found near Capo CaataUo, at the NE. extremity 
of the island. The quarries, of granite near S. PierOy 
in the SW. part of £lba^ appears also to have been 
extensively worked by the Romans, though no notice 
of them is found in any ancient writer; but nume¬ 
rous columns, basins for fountains, and other archi¬ 
tectural ornaments, still remain, either wholly or in 
part hewn out of the adjacent quarry. (Hoare, 
Class. Tour, vol. i. pp. 23—29). [E. H, B.] 

ILVATES, a Ligurian tribe, whose name is 
found only in Livy. He mentions them first as 
taking up arms in b. c. 200, in concert with the 
Gaulish tribes of the Insubres and Cenomani, to de¬ 
stroy the Roman colonies of Placentia and Cremona. 
They are again noticed three years later as being 
still in arms, after the submission of their Transpa- 
dane allies; but in the coarse of that yearns cam- 
pmgn (B.a 197) they were reduced by the consul 
^ Minuoias, and their name does not again appear 
in history. (Ut. zxz. 10, xxzi. 29, 30.) From 
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the dronmstances here related, it is clear that they 
dwelt on the N. slopes of the Apennines, towards 
the plains of the Padus, and apparently not very 
far from Clastidium (^Casteggio); but we cannot de¬ 
termine with certainty either the position or extent of 
their territory. Their name, like those of most of the 
Ligurian tribes mentioned by Livy, bad disappeared 
in the Augustan age, and is not found in any of the 
geographers. [Lioubia.] Walckenaer, however, 
supposes the Eleatbs over whom the consul M. 
Fulvius Nobilior celebrated a triumph in b. c. 169 
(Fast. Capit. op. Gruter, p. 297), and who are in 
all probability the same people with the Veleiates of 
Pliny [Veleia], to be identical also with the II- 
vatesofLivy; but this cannot be assumed without 
further proof. (Walckenaer, Geogr. des Gaules^ 
vol. i. p. 154.) [E. H. B.] 

IMACHARA (^l/nixdpa or ^HpixdpOj Ptol.; Fth» 
Imacharensis, Cic.; Imacarensis, Plin.), a city of 
Sicily, tho name of which does not appear in history, 
but which is repeatedly mentioned by Cicero among 
the municipal towns of the island. There is great 
discrepancy in regard to the form of the name, which 
is written in many MSS. “ Macarensis ” or “ Macbor- 
rensis;” and the same uncertainty is found in those 
of Pliny, who also notices the town among those of 
the interior of Sicily. (Cic. Verr. iii. 18, 42, v. 7; 
Zumpt, ad loc,; Plin. iii. 8. e. 14; Sillig, ad he.') 
From the manner in which it is spoken of by Cicero, 
it would seem to have been a town of some con¬ 
sideration, with a territory fertile in com. That 
writer associates it with Herbita, Assorus, Agyrium, 
and other towns of the interior, in a manner that 
would lead us to suppose it situated in the same 
region of Sicily; and this inference is confirmed by 
Ptolemy, who places Hemichara or Himichara (evi- 
de»’tiy the same place) in the NE. of Sicily, between 
Capitium and Centuripa. (Ptol. iii. 4. § 12.) Hence 
Cluverius conjectures that it may have occupied the 
site of Traina, but this is wholly uncertain. Fazello 
and other Sicilian writers have supposed the ruins of 
an ancient city, which are still visible on the coast 
about 9 miles N. of Cape Pachynum, near the Porto 
Vindicari, to be those of Imachara; but though the 
name of Macaresa, still borne by an adjoining head¬ 
land, gives some colour to this opinion, it is wholly 
opposed to the data furnished us by ancient authors, 
who all agree in placing Imachara in the interior of 
the island. The ruins in question, which indicate 
the site of a considerable town, are regarded by Clu- 
verius (but equally without authority) as those of 
Ichana. (Cluver, Sicil. p. 356; Fazell. de Reb, Sic* 
iv. 2, p. 217; Amico, iVo«. ad Fazell. pp.417, 447; 
Hoare’s Classical Tour, vol. ii. p. 301.) [E. H, B,] 
IMA'US, the great mountain chain, which, ac¬ 
cording to the ancients, divided Northern Asia into 
Scythia intra Imaum ” and “ Scythia extra 
Imaum,” This word (t^ ''Ipaov 6pos, Strab. xv. 
p. 689; Ptol. vi. 13. § 1; rb *lpiaioy SpM, Strab. 
ii. p. 129; 6 ’'Ipaos, Agathem. ii. 9: although 
all the MSS. of Stra^ (xi. p. 616) have Isamus 
Qa-apos) in the passage describing the expedi¬ 
tion of the Graeco-Bactrian king Menander,, yet 
there con be no doubt but that the text is corrupt, 
and the word Imaus should be substituted), con¬ 
nected with the Sanscrit himavat, " snowy" (oomp. 
Plin. vi. 17; Bohlen, das Alts Indien, vol. i. p, 11; 
Lassen, Ind. Ah. vol. i. p. 17), is one of those many 
significative expressions whi& have been used for 
mountain masses upon every zone of the earth’s sur¬ 
face (for instance, Monl BkmOf in SasfOjff Smra 
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Neoada^ in Granada and C<difom%a\ and surrives 
in the modern Bimdlaya, 

From very early times the Greeks were aware of 
a great line of mountains running throughout Central 
Asia, nearly E. and W., between the 36th and 37th 
degrees of latitude, and which was known by the 
name of the diaphragm of Dicaearchus, or the 
parallel of Rhodes. 

The Macedonian expeditions of Alexander and 
Seleucus Nicator opened up Asia as far as the sources 
of the Ganges, but not fhrther. But the knowledge 
which the Greeks thus obtained of Asia was much 
enlarged by intercourse with other Eastern nations. 
The indications given by Strabo and Ptolemy (^.c.), 
when compared with the orographic configura¬ 
tion of the Asiatic continent, recognise in a veiy 
remarkable manner the principal features of the 
mountain chain of Central Asia, which extends from 
the Chinese province of Jlou-pe, S. of the gulf of 
Petcheliy along the line of the Kuendun (not, as has 
generally been supposed, the Himalaya), continuing 
from the Ilmdu-Kush along the S. shores of the 
Caspian through Mdzanderdny and rising in the 
crater-shaped summit of Damdvmdy through the 
pass of Elburz and Ghilan, until it terminates in the 
Taurus in the SW. corner of Asia Minor. It is 
true that there is a break between Taurus and the 
W. continuation of the Ilindu-Kushy but the cold 
plateaux ” of Azerbijan and Kurdistdn, and the 
isolated summit of Avar at ^ might easily give rise to 
the supposed continuity both of Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus from Karamania and Argaeus up to the 
high chain of Elburz, which separates the damp, 
wooded, and unhealthy plains of Mdzanderdn from 
the arid “ plateaux ” of Irah and Khorasan, 

The name of Irnaus was, as has been seen, in the 
first instance, applied by the Greek geographers to 
the Hindu-Kush and to the chain parallel to the 
equator to which the name of Ilimdlaya is usually 
given in the present day. Gradually the name w'as 
transferred to the colossal intersection running N. 
and S.,—the meridian axis of Central Asia, or the 
Bolor range. The division of Asia into “ intra et 
extra Imaum ” was unknown to Strabo and Pliny, 
though the latter describes the knot of mountains 
formed by the intersections of the Ilimdlaya, the 
Bindu-Kush, and Bolor, by the expression “ quorum 
(Montes Emodi) promontorium Imaus vocatur ” (vi. 
17). The Bolor chain has been for ages, with one 
or two exceptions, the boundary between the empires 
of China and Turkestan ; but the ethnographical 
distinction between Scythia intra ct extra Imaum ” 
was probably suggested by the division of India into 
** intra et extra Gangemand of the whole con¬ 
tinent into “ intra et extra Taurum.” In Ptolemy, 
or rather in the maps appended to all the editions, 
and attributed to Agath^aemon, the meridian chain 
of Imausjs prolonged up to the most northerly plains 
of the Irtych and Obi, The positive notions of the 
ancients upon the route of commerce from the 
Euphrates to the Seres, forbid the opinion, that the 
idea of an Imaus running fiom N. to S., and Ff. of 
the Bimdlaya, dividing Upper Asia into two equal 
parts, was a mere geographic dream. The expres¬ 
sions of Ptolemy are so precise, that there can be 
little doubt but that he was aware of the existence 
of the Bolor range. In the special description of 
Central Asia, he speaks twice of Imaus running from 
S. to N., and, indeed, clearly calls it a m^ian 
chain (irorh fuojiydpufiir PtoL vL 

14. § 1 1 oomp. tL Id. § 1), and places at the foot 
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of Imans the Btltav (BOatoi, vi. 13. § 3), in the 
country of LitUe Th^t, which still bears the in¬ 
digenous name of Baitistan. At the sources of the 
Indus are the Barabbae (viii. 1 . § 42), the 
Bardars or Berders mentioned in the poem of the 
Mahdbhdrata and in the fragments of Megasthenes, 
through whom the Greeks received accounts of the 
region of auriferous sand, and who occupied the S. 
slopes of the Indian Caucasus, a little to the W. of 
Kaschmir, It is to be remarked that Ptolemy does 
not attach Imaus to the Comedorum Montes 
(Koundom), but places the Imaus too far to the E., 
8° further than the meridian of the principal source 
of the Ganges (^Gungdtri). The cause of this mis¬ 
take, in placing Imaus so far further towards the 
E. than the Bolor range, no doubt arose from the 
data upon which Ptolemy came to his conclusion 
being selected from two different sources. The 
Greeks first became acquainted with the Comedorum 
Montes when they passed tlie Indian Caucasus be¬ 
tween Cabul and Balkh, and advanced over the 
“ plateau ” of Bamian along the W. slopes of Bolor, 
where Alexander found, in the tribe of the Sibae, 
the descendants of Heracles (Strab. xvi. p. 688), 
just as Marco Polo and Burnes (Travels in Bokhara^ 
vol. ii. p. 214) met with people who boasted that 
they bad sprung from tho Macedonian conquerors. 
The N. of Bolor was known from tho route of the 
traffic of the Seres, as described by Marinus of 
Tyre and Ptolemy (i. 12). The combination of 
notions obtained from such different sources was 
imperfectly made, and hence the error in longi¬ 
tude. 

These obscure orographical relations hkve been 
illustrated by Humboldt upon the most logical prin¬ 
ciples, and the result of many npj^arently contra¬ 
dictory accounts is so presented as to form one 
connected whole. (^Asie Centrale, vol. i. pp. 100 
■—164, vol. ii. pp. 365--440.) 

The Bolor range is one link of a long series of 
elevated ranges running, as it were, from S. to N., 
which, with axes pavallel to each other, but alter¬ 
nating in their localities, extend fi*om Cape Comorin 
to the Icy Sea, between the 64th and 7.5th degrees 
of longitude, keeping a mean direction of SSE. and 
NNW. Lassen (Indische A Itorthumskunde) coincides 
with the results obtained by Humboldt. [E. B. J.] 

I'MBRASUS (''IfiSpao’os'), one of tho three small 
rivers flowing down from Mount Ampelus in the 
island of Samos. (Strab. xiv. p. 637 ; Plin. v. 37.) 
According to a fragment from Callimachus (213; 
comp. Scbol. ad Apollon, Rhod. i. 187, ii. 868), this 
river, once called Parthenius, flowed in front of the 
ancient sanctuary of Hera, outside the town of Samos, 
and the goddess derived from it the surname of 
Imbrosia. [L. S.] 

IMBRINIUM. [Samnium.] 

IMBROS C'lpSpos: Eth. "IpLipios), an island in 
the Aegaean sea, off the SW. coast of the Thracian 
Ohersonesus, and near the islands of Samothroce 
and Lemnos. According to Pliny (iv. 12. s. 23), Im- 
bros is 62 miles in circumference; but this is nearly 
double its real size. It is mountainous and well 
wooded, and its highest summit is 1845 feet above 
the level of the sea. It contains, however, several 
fertile valleys, and a river named Hissus in antiqui^. 
(Plin. L €,) Its town on the northern side was 
called by the same name, and there are still some 
ruins of it remaining. Imbros was inhabited in 
early times by the Pelasgians, and was, like the 
neighbouring island of Samothrace, celebrated for its 
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*' wonhip of the Cabeiri and Hermes, whom the Oa- 
rians called Imbrasus. (Stoph. B, a. v. ‘'I/nf/ws.) 
Both the island and the city of Imbros are mentioned 
by Homer, who gives to the former tlie epithet of 
v(UwaKo4(rffrt, (^IL xiii. 33, xiT.281, xxiv. 78, Uymn, 
in ApoU, 36.) The island was annexed to the Per¬ 
sian empire by Otanes, a general of Dareius, at 
which time it was still inhabited by Pelasgians. 
(Herod, v. 26.) It was afterwards colonised by the 
Athenians, and was no doubt taken by Miltiades 
along with Lemnos. It was always regarded in 
later times as an ancient Athenian possession: thus 
the peace of Antalcidas, which declared the inde¬ 
pendence of all the Grecian states, nevertheless al¬ 
lowed the Athenians to retain possession of Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyros (Xen. Hell iv. 8. § 15, v. 1. § 
31); and at the end of the war with Philip the Ro¬ 
mans restored to tho same people the islands of 
Lemnos, Imbros, Delos, and Scyros. (Liv. xxxiii. 
30.) 

The coins of Imbros have the common Athe¬ 
nian emblem, the head of Pallas. Imbros seems to 
have afforded good anchorage. Tho fleet of An- 
tiochus first sailed to Imbros, and from thence 
crossed over to Sciathus. (Liv. xxxv. 43.) The 
ship which carried Ovid into exile also anchored in 
the harbour of Imbros, which the poet calls ** linbria 
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tellus.” (Ov. Trist. i. 10, 18.) The island is still 
called by its ancient name, Emhro or Jmru. 

IMKUS MONS, is the name given in the Tabula 
Peutingoriana to the mountain pass which leads 
from the basin of tho lake F ucinus to that of the 
Peligni, and was traversed by the Via Valeria on 
the way from Alba to Corfinium, This pass, now 
called the Forca Carruso, must in all ages have 
been an important line of communication, being a 
natural saddle-like depression in the ridge whidi 
bounds the lake Fucinus on the £., so that the 
ascent from ColF Armeno (Cerfennia) to the sum¬ 
mit of the pass (a distance of 5 miles) presents but 
little difficulty. The latter is tho highest point 
reached by tho line of tho Valerian Way in traversing 
the whole breadth of Italy from one sea to the other, 
but is elevated only a few hundred feet above the 
lake Fuciuus. The Roman road across this pass 
was first rendered practicable for carriages by tlie 
emperor Claudius, who continued the Via Valeria 
from Cerfennia to the mouth of the Aternus. [Cer- 
rsNNiA.] {Tab, Peut; Holsten. Noi, ad Cluv. 
p. 154; Kramer, Fuciner See, pp. 14,60.) [E. H. B.] 

IMMADRUS or IMMADRA, a position on the 
coast of Gallia Narbonensia between Telo {Tmdon) 
and Massilia. The distances along the coast were 
doubtless accurately measured, but we cannot be cer¬ 
tain that they are accurately given in the MSS.; and it 
seems that the routes, especially in the parts near the 
coast, have been sometimes confounded. Immadrus, 
the next station east of MarteHU^ is placed by 
p'Aaville, and others who follow him, at the uU 
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de Maire ; but the numbers will not agree, ^ The 
real distance is much less than xii. M. P., which is 
the distance in the Itiu.; and D’Anville, applying his 
usual remedy, alters it to vii. But Walckenaer well 
objects to fixing on a little island or rock as the po¬ 
sition of Immadrus, and then charging the Itinerary 
with being wrong. He finds the distance from a 
little bay west of Cap Morgiou to Mai^aeille to 
agree with the Itin. measure of 12 M. P. [G, L.] 
IMMUNDUS SINUS (inddapros KdKiros, Strab. 
xvii. p. 770; Diod. iii. 39; Ptol. iv. 5. § 7; Plin. 
vi. 29. 8. 33), the modern Foul Bay, in lat. 22° N., 
derived its appellation from the badness of its an¬ 
chorage, and tlie difficulty of navigating vessels 
among its numerous reefs and brewers. In its 
furthest western recess lay the city of Berenice, 
founded, or rather enlarged, by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and so named by him in honour of his mother, the 
widow of Ptolemy Soter; and opposite its mouth was 
the island Ophiodes, famous alike for the reptiles 
which infested it, and its quarries of topaz. The 
latter was much employed by Aegyptian artisans for 
ornamenting rings, scaiabaei, &c., &c. [Bere¬ 
nice.] [W. B. D.] 

IMUS PYRENAEUS, a station in Aquitania, at 
the northern base of the P3rrenee8, on the road from 
Aquae Tarbellicae {Dax) to Pompolon (Pamplona') 
in Spain. Imus Pyrenacus is between Carasa 
(Gajns) and the Summus Pyrenaeus. The Summus 
l*yrenaeus is tlie Sommet de CasteUPinon / and the 
Imus Pyrenaeus is St. Jean-Pied-de-Pvrt^ “ at the 
foot of the pass.” The distance in the Itin, between 
Summus Pyrenaeus and Imus Pyrenaeus is v., 
which D’Anville would alter to x., to fit the real dis¬ 
tance. Walckenaer takes tho measure to be Gallic 
leagues, and therefore the v. will be equivalent to 
7| M. P. [G. L.] 

INA ^Iva, Ptol. : Eth. Inensis), a town of Sicily, 
tho position of which is wholly unknown, except that 
Ptolemy reckons it among tho inland towns in the 
south of tho island. (Ptol. iii. 4. § 15.) That author 
is the only one of the geographers that mentions it, 
and tho name has been thought corrupt ; but it is 
supported by the best MSS. of Ptolemy, and tho 
reading “ Inenses ” is equally well supported in 
Cicero ( Verr. iii. 43), where the old editions had 
“ Eiinenses.” (Zumpt, ad he.) The orator appears 
to rank them among the minor communities of tho 
island which had been utterly ruined by the exactions 
ofVerres. [E.H.B.] 

INACHO'RIUM (Tmxc^pwF, JPtol. iU. 17. § 2), 
a city of Crete, which, from the similarity of sound, 
Mr, Pashley (Trav. vol. ii. p. 78) is inclined to be¬ 
lieve was situated in the modem district of Ermed- 
kkorid, on the W. coast of Crete. (Hock, Kreta, 
vol. i. p. 379.) [E. B. J.] 

I'NACHUS C'li'axos), 1, A river of the Argeia. 
[Argos, p. 200, b.] 

2, A river in the territory of Argos Amphilochi- 
cum. [Argos Amphiloch., p. 208, b.] 
INAKIME. [Aenaria.] 

I'NATUS (''Ivaros, Ptol. iii. 17. § 2), a dty of 
Crete, the same, no doubt, as Einatus (‘'EivaTor, 
Steph. B.; Hesych. Etym. Magn, $. v.), situated on 
a mountain and river of the same name. The Peu- 
tinger Table puts a place called Inata on a river 24 
M. P. E. of LisU, and 32 M. P. W. of Hierapytna. 
These distances agree well with the three or four 
hamlets known by the name Kasteliand, derived 
from the Venetian fortress, Castle Belvedere, situ¬ 
ated on a hill a little to the N. of the vilkigee. The 
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goddess Eileithyia is said to hare been worshipped 
here, and to have obtwned one of her epithets from 
it. (Callira, Fr. 168; Pashley, Trav. vol. i. p. 289; 
H<5ck, Kreta^ vol. i. p. 412.) [E.‘ B. J.] 

INCABUS, on the coast of Gallia Narbononsis, is 
placed by the Itin. next to Massilia. It is west of 
Massilia, and the distance is 12 M. P. The place 
is Carryf which retains its name. The distance of 
the Itin. was probably estimated by a boat rowing 
along the coast; and a good map is necessary to 
show how far it is correct. [G. L.] 

INCRIO'NES ('Jy/cf}(a>r€s), a tribe of the Sigam- 
bri, mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. ll. § 9). They 
apparently occupied the southernmost part of the 
territory inhabited by the Sigambri. Some believe 
them to be the same as the Juhones of Tacitus 
(Anrk xiii. 57), in whose territory an extensive con¬ 
flagration of the soil occurred in a. d. 69. Some 
place them near the mouth of the river Ldkn and 
the little town of Engers ; while others, with less 
probability, regard Ingersheim^ on the Neckary as 
the i>lace once inhabited by the Incnones. [L. S.] 
INDAPRATHAE (Ti/5a7rpa0a£, Ptol. viii. 2. § 18, 
a name, doubtless, connected with the Sanscrit In- 
dra-prastha)y a people occupying nearly the same 
position as the Iueringak. [V.] 

I'NDIA (h Polyaen. iv. 3. § 30; Plin. vi. 

17. 8. 20; ^ rS»v 'IvZSiv yrj, Arrian, Amb. v. 4; v 
'lySi/c^y Strab. xk p. 514: £t/i. a country of 

great extent in the southern part of Asia, bounded 
on the north by the great chain of the IHmdlaya 
mouhtains, which extend, under variously modified 
names, from the Brahmaputra river on the E. to the 
Indus on the W., and which were known in ancient 
times under the names Emodus and Imaus. [Emopi 
Montes.] These mountains separated the plain 
country of India to the S. of them from the steppes of 
Tdtary on the N., and formed the water-shed of most 
of the great rivers with which India is so plentifully 
supplied. On the E, the Brahmaputra, which sepa¬ 
rates it from Ava and Bimuah, is its principal boun¬ 
dary; though, if the definition of India be adopted 
which was in vogue among the later classical geo¬ 
graphers, those countries as far as the commencement 
of the Chinese empire on the S. must be compre¬ 
hended within the limits of India. On the S. it is 
bounded by the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean, 
and on the W. by the Indus, which separates it from 
Gedrosia, Arachosia, and the land of the Paropami- 
sadae. Some writers, indeed (as Lassen, Pentap. 
Indie. Bonn, 182 f), have considered the districts 
along the southern spurs of the Paropamisus (or 
Bindu’Kwh) as part of India; but the passage of 
Pliny on which Lassen relies would make India com¬ 
prehend the whole of A fghdnistan to Beluchistdn on 
the Indian Ocean; a position which can hardly be 
maintained as the deliberate opinion of any ancient 
author. 

It may, indeed, be doubted whether the Indians them¬ 
selves ever laid down any accurate boundary of their 
ccwintry westward {LawsofManUyU. v. 22,quoted by 
Lassen, Pentap. Indie, p. 8); though the Sarasvdti 
(Hydraotes) separated their sacred land from Western 
India, Generally, however, the Indus was held to 
be their western boundary, as is clear from Strabo’s 
words (xv. p. 689), and may be inferred from Pliny’s 
description (vi. 20. s. 23). 

It b necessary, before we proceed to give the prin¬ 
cipal divisions, mountain ranges, rivers, and cities of 
Indb, to trace veiy briefly, through the remains of 
dassieal literature, the gradual progress of the know- 
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ledge which the ancient world possessed of this 
country; a land which, flrom first to last, seems to 
have been to them a constant source of wonder and 
admiration, and therefore not unnaturally the theme 
of many strange and fabulous relations, which even 
their most critical writers have not failed to record. 

Though the Greeks were not acquainted with 
India in the heroic ages, and though the name itself 
does not ocenr in their earliest writers, it seems not 
unlikely that they had some faint idea of a distant 
land in the far East which was very populous and 
fruitful. The occurrence of the names of objects of 
Indian merchandise, such as Kaaelrtpos, i\4(paSy 
and others, would seem to show this. The same 
thing would seem to be obscurely hinted at in the 
two Aethiopias mentioned by Homer, the one towards 
the setting;, and the other in the direction of the 
rising sun {Od. i. 23, 24); and a similar inference 
may probably be drawn from some of the early notices 
of these Aelhiopians, whose separate histories are 
perpetually confounded together, many things being 
predicated of the African nation wliich could be only 
true of an Indian people, and vice versa. That 
there were a people whom the Greeks culled Aethio- 
pes in the neighbourhood of, if not within the actual 
boundaries of India, is clear from Herodotus (vii. 70), 
who states in another place that all the Indians (ex¬ 
cept the Daradae) resembled the Aethiopians in the 
dark colour of their skins (iii. 101); while abundant 
instances may bo observed of the intermixture of the 
accounts of the African and Indian Aethiopians, as, 
for example, in Ctesias (^Indic. 7, ed. BLihr. p, 364), 
Pliny (viii. 30. 3), who quotes Ctesias, Scylax, in 
his description of India (ap. Philostrat. Vit. Apoll, 
iii. 14), Tzetzes {ChU. vii. 144), Aelian (£7. An» 
xvi. 31), Agatharchides (cfe Ruhro Mariyp, 44, ed. 
Huds.), Pollux ifinomast. v. 5), and many other 
writers. Just in the same way a confusion may be 
noticed in tlio accounts of Libya, as in Herodotus 
(iv. 168—199; cf. Ctesias, Indie. 13), where he 
intermixes Indian and African tales. Even so late 
as Alexander’s invasion, we know that the same 
confusion prevailed, Alexander himself believing that 
he would find the sources of the Nile in India. 
(Strab. XV. p. 696; Arrian, Exp.AUx. vi. 1.) 

It is not remarkable that the Greeks should have 
had but little knowledge of India or its inhabitants 
till a comparatively late period of their history, and 
that neither Homer nor Pindar, nor the great Greek 
dramatists Sophocles and Euripides, should mention 
by its name cither India or any of its people. It is pro¬ 
bable that, at this early period, neither commerce nor 
any other cause had led the Greeks beyond the shores 
of Syria eastward, and that it was not till the Persian 
wars that the existence of vast and populous regions 
to the £. of Persia itself became distinctly known to 
them. Some individual names may have reached 
the ears of those who inquired; perhaps some indi¬ 
vidual travellers may have heard of these far distant 
realms; such, for instance, as the physician De- 
mocedes, when residing at the court of Dareius, the 
son of Hystaspes (Herod, iii. 127), and Democritus 
of Abdera (n. c. 460—400), who is said by several 
authors to have travelled to Egypt, Persia, Aethio- 
pia, and India (Diog. Laert. ix. 72; Strab. xvi. p. 
703; Clem. Strom, i. p. 304; Suidas, $. r.). Yet 
little was pfobahly known beyond a few names. 

The first historian who speaks clearly on the subject 
is Hecataeus of Miletus (b.c. 649—486). In the fcir 
fragments which remain of his writings, and which 
have been carefully collected by l^usen (BerL 
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1831)^ the Indi and the Indus (Fragv%, 174 and | 
178), the Argante {Fragm, 176), the people of Opia 
on the banks of the Indus (^Fragm. 175), the Calatiae, 
{Fragm. 177; Herod, iii. 38 ; or Calantiae, Herod, iii. 
97), Gandara and the Gandarii {Fragm. 178) and 
their city Caspapyrus (Fragm. 179; Caspatyms, 
Herod, iii. 102, iv. 44), are mentioned, in company 
with other Eastern places. Further, it appears, from 
the testimony of Herodotus, that Scylax of Caryaiida, 
who was sent by Dareius, navigated the Indus to 
Oaspaiyrus in Pactyice, and thence along the 
Erythraean sea by the Arabian gulf to the coast of 
Egypt (iv. 44); in the course of whicli voyage he 
must have seen something of India, of which he is 
said to have recorded several marvels (cf. Aristot. 
PoUt. vii. 14; Philostr. Vit. A poll. Tgan. iii. 14; 
Tzetz. Chil. vii. 144); though Khiusen has shown 
satisfactorily, in his edition of the fragments which 
remain, that the Peripliis usually ascribed to this 
Scylux is at least as lute as the time of Philip of 
Macedon. 

'riie notices preserved in Herodotus and the re¬ 
mains of Ctesias are somewhat fuller, both having 
had opportunities, the one as a great traveller, 
the other as a resident for many years at the court 
of Artaxerxes, which no previous writers had had. 
The knowledge of Herodotus (n. c. 484—408) is, 
liowever, limited to the account of the satrapies of 
Dareius; the twentieth of which, he states, compre¬ 
hended that part of India which was tributary to 
the Persians (iii. 94), the country of the most 
Eastern people with wliom he was actjuaintcd (iii. 
95—102). To the S. of them, along the Indian 
Ocean, were, according to his view, the Asiatic 
Aethiopians (iii. 94); beyond them, desert. He adds 
that the Indians were the greatc.st and wealthiest 
people known; he speaks of tlie Indus (on wliose 
banks, as well as on those of the Nile, crocodiles 
were to be seen) as flowing through their land (iv. 
44), and-mentions by name Caspatyrus (a town of 
Pactyice), the nomadic Padai (iii. 99), and the Ca¬ 
latiae (iii. 38) or Calantiae (iii. 97). He places 
also in the seventh satrapy the Gandarii (iii. 91) 
[Gandarae], a race who, under tlie name of 
Gandharas^ are known as a genuine Sanscrit- 
speaking tribe, and who may therefore bo considered 
as connected with India, though their principal seat 
seems to have been on the W. side of the Indus, 
probably in the neighbourhood of the present Caiir 
dahar. 

Ctesias (about b. c. 400) wrote twenty-three 
books of Persica, and one of Indica, with other 
works on Asiatic subjects. These are all lost, except 
some fragments preserved by Photiu.s. In his Per- 
9%ca he mentions some places in Bactria (Ft'ogm. 5, 
ed. Blihr) and Cyrtaea, on the Erythraean sea 
(/>fl^.40); and in his Indka he gives an account 
of the Indus, of the manners and customs of the 
natives of India, and of its productions, some of 
which bear the stamp of a too credulous mind, but 
are not altogether uninteresting or valueless. 

On tho advance of Alexander through Bactriana 
to the banks of the Indus, a new light was thrown 
on the geography of India ; and the Greeks, for tho 
first time, acquired with tolerable accuracy some 
knowledge of the chief features of this remarkable 
country. A number of writers—some of them offi¬ 
cers of Alexander’s army—devoted themselves to 
a description of different parts of his route, or to 
an account of the events which took place during 
his progress from Babylon to the Hyphasis; and to 
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the separate narratives of Beton and Diognetua^ 
Nearchus, Onesicritus, Aristobulus, and Callis- 
thones, condensed and extracted by Strabo, Pliny, 
and Arrian, we owe most of our knowledge of.^ 
India as it appeared to the ancients. None of tho 
original works of these writers have been preserved, 
but the voyage of Nearchus (the most important of 
them, though the places in India he names are few 
in number) has been apparently given by Arrian 
(in his Indka) with considerable minuteness. Ne- 
archiis seems to have kept a day-book, in which lie 
entered the distances between each place. He notices 
Pattala, on the Indus (from which he started), and 
Coreatis (perhaps the present Kurdchi). Pliny, 
who calls this voyage that of Nearchus and One¬ 
sicritus, adds some few places, not noticed by Arrian 
(vi. 23. s. 26). Onesicritus himself considered the 
land of the Indians to bo one-third of tlie whole 
inhabited world (Strab. xv. p. 691), and was the 
first writer who noticed Taprobane (Cey/on). (Ibid, 
p. C91.) Both writers appear, from Strabo, to have 
left interesting memorials of the maimers and cus¬ 
toms of the natives (Strab. xi. p. 517, xv. p. 726) 
and of the natural history of the country. (Strab. 
XV. pp. 693,705,716, 717 ; Aelian, Hist. An. xvi. 
39, xvii. 6; Plin. vi. 22. s. 24, vii. 2. s. 2; Tzetz. 
Chil. iii. 13.) Aristobulus is so frequently quoted 
by Arrian and Strabo, that it is not improbable that 
he may have written a distinct work on India ; he 
is mentioned as noticing the swelling and floods of 
tho rivers of the Panjdby owing to the melting of the 
snow and the rain (Strab. xv. p. 691), the moirths 
of tlie Indus (p. 701), the Biachmanes at Taxila 
(p. 714), the trees of Hyrcania and India (xi. 
p. .509), the rice and the mode of its tillage (xv. 
p. 692), and the fish of the Nile and Indus, respec¬ 
tively (xv. p. 707, xvii. p. 804). 

Subsequently to these writers,—probably all in the 
earlier part of the third century b. c., — were some 
others, as Megasthenes, Daiinachus, Patrocles and Ti- 
inosthcncs, who contributed considerably to the in¬ 
creasing stock of knowledge relative to India. Of 
these, the most valuable additions were those acquired 
by Megasthenes andDaimachus, who were respectively 
ambassadors from Seleucus to the Courts of San- 
drocottus (Chandragupta) and his successor Alli- 
trochades (Strab. ii. p. 70, xv. p. 702; Plin. vi. 
17. s. 21), or, as it probably ought to be written, 
Amitrochades. Megasthenes wrote a work often 
quoted by subsequent writers, which he called rk 
^IvSind (Athen. iv. p. 153; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 
p. 132 ; Joseph, c. Apion. i. 20, Antiq. x, 11. § 1), 
in which ho probably embodied tlie results of his 
observations. From the fragments which remain, 
and which have been carefully collected by Schwan- 
bcck (Megasthenis Indka^ Bonn, 1846), it appears 
that he was the flrst to give a tolerably accu¬ 
rate account of tho breadth of India,—making it 
about 16,000 stadia (Arrian, iii. 7, 8; Strab. i, p. 68, 
XV. p, 689),—to mention the Ganges by name, and 
to state that it was larger than the Indus (Arrian, 
V. 6,10, Indk. 4,13), and to give, besides this, some 
notice of no less than fifteen tributaries of the Indus, 
and nineteen of the Ganges. He remarked that 
India contained 118 nations, and so many cities that 
they could not be numbered (Arrian, Indie. 7, 
10); and observed (the first among the Greeks) 
the existence of castes among the people (Strab. 
XV. p. 703; Aman, /fkf. 11, 12; Diod. ii. 40, 41;, 
Solin. c. 62), with some peculiarities of the Indian 
religious system, and of the Bracbmanes (or JBreik^ 
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mcmsy (Strab, xv. pp. 711—714; Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. 131.) Again Daimachus, who lived for a 
long time at Palibothra (Strab. ii. p. 70), wrote a 
work upon India, which, though according to Strabo 
full of fables, must also have contained much valu¬ 
able ipformation. Patrocles, whom Strabo evidently 
deem^ a writer of veracity (Strab. ii. p. 70), as 
tlie admiral of Seleucus, sailed upon the Indian 
Ocean, and left an account, in which he stated his 
belief that India was the same breadth that Me- 
gasthenes had maintained (Strab. ii. p. 69. xv. 
p. 689); but also that it could be circumnavigated—^ 
an erroneous view, which seems to have arisen from 
the idea, that the Caspian Sea and the Northern 
Ocean were connected. (Strab. ii. p. 74, xi. p. 518.) 

With the establishment of the mathematical 
schools at Alexandria, commenced a new aera in 
Grecian geography;lhe first systematic arrangement 
of the divisions of the earth’s surface being made by 
Eratosthenes (b.c. 276—161), who drew a series of 
parallels of latitude—at unequal distances, however 
—through a number of places remotely distant from 
one another. According to his plan, his most 
southern parallel was extended througli Taprobane 
and the Cinnamon coast (theSE. end of the Arahwvn 
Gulf) ; his second parallel (at an interval of 3400 
stadia) passed though the S. coast of India, the 
mouths of the Indus and Meroe; his third (at an 
interval of 5000 stadia) passed through Palibothra 
and Syene; his fourth (at a similar interval) con¬ 
nected the Upper Gange.s, Indus, and Alexandria; 
his fifth (at an interval of 3750 stadia) passed 
through Thina (the capital of the Seres), the whole 
chain of the Emodus, Imaus, Paropainisus, and the 
island of Rhodes. (Strab. i. p. 68, ii. pp. 113—132.) 
At the same time he drew seven parallels of lon¬ 
gitude (or meridians), the first of which passed 
through the E. coast of China, the second through 
the mouths of the Ganges, and the thiid through 
those of the Indus. His great geographical error 
was tiiat the intersection of his meridians and lati¬ 
tudes formed right angles. (Strab. ii. pp. 79, 80, 
92, 93.) The shape of the inhabited portion of the 
globe he compared to a Macedonian Chlamys ex¬ 
tended. (Strab. ii. p. 118, xi. p. 519; Macrob. 
Somn. Scip. ii. 9.) The breadth of India between 
the Ganges and Indus he made to be 16,000 stadia. 
Taprobane, like his predecessors, he held to be 5000 
stadia long. 

Hipparchus (about b.c. 150), the father of Greek 
astronomy, followed Patrocles, Daimachus, and 
Megasthenes, in his view of the shape of India; 
making it, however, not so wide at the S. as Era¬ 
tosthenes had made it (Strab. ii. pp. 77, 81), but 
much wider towards the N., even to the extent of 
from 20,000 to 30,000 stadia (Strab. ii. p. 68). Ta¬ 
probane he held not to be an island, but the com¬ 
mencement of another continent, which extended 
onward to the S. and W.,—following, probably, the 
idea which had prevailed since the time of Aristotle, 
that Africa and SE. India were connected on the 
other side of the Indian Ocean. (Mela, iii. 7. § 7; 
Plin. vi. 22. 8. 24.) Artemidorus (about b. c. 100) 
states that the Ganges rises in the Montes Emodi, 
flows S. till it arrives at Gange, and then £. by 
Palibothra to its mouths (Strab. xv. p. 719): Ta¬ 
probane he considered to be about 7000 stadia 
long and 600 broad (Steph. B.). The whole 
breadth of India, from the Ganges to the Indus, he 
made to be 16,000 stadia. (Plin. vi. 19. s. 22.) 

The greater part of all that was known up to his 
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time was Anally reduced into a consistent shape by 
Strabo (b. c. 66— a. d, 36). His view of India 
was not materially diffemnt from that which had 
been the received opinion since Eratosthenes. He 
held that it was the greatest and most Eastern land 
in the world, and the Ganges its greatest stream 
(ii. p. 130, XV. pp. 690, 719) ; that it stretched S. 
as far as the parallel of Meroe, but not so far N. as 
Hipparchus thought (ii. pp. 71,72,76); that it was 
in shape like a lozenge, the S. and E. being the 
longest sides.. Its greatest breadth was 16,000 
stadia on the E., its least 13,000 on the W.; its 
greatest length on the S., 19,000 stadia. Below 
the S. coast he placed Taprobane, which was, in his 
opinion, not less than Great Britain (ii. p. 130, 
XV. p. 690). Pliny the Elder and Pomponius Mela, 
who were contemporaries, added somewhat to the 
geographical knowledge previously acquired, by in¬ 
corporating into their works the results of difierent 
expeditions sent out during the earlier emperors. 
Thus, Pliny follows Agrippa in making India 3300 
M. P. long, and 2300 M. P. broad, though he him¬ 
self suggests a different and shoi-ter distance (vi. 
17. 8. 21); while, after Seneca, he reckoned that it 
contained 118 peoples and 60 rivers. The Emodus, 
Imaus, Paropamisus, and Caucasus, ho connected in 
one continued chain from E. to W., stating that S. 
of these great mountains, the land was, like Egypt, 
one vast plain (vi. 18. s. 22), comprehending many 
wastes and much fruitful land (vi. 20. s. 23). 
For a fuller notice of Taprobane than had been given 
by previous writers, he was indebted to the ambas¬ 
sadors of the emj^cror Claudius, from whom he 
learnt that it had towards India a length of 10,000 
stadia, and 600 towns,—one, the capital, Palaesi- 
mundum, of vast size. The sea between it and the 
continent is, lie says, very shallow, and the distance 
from the nearest point a journey of four days (vi. 22. 
8. 24). The measurements of the distances round 
the coast of India he gives with some nnnuteness, 
and in some instances with less exaggeration than 
his predecessors. 

With Marinus of Tyre and Claudius Ptolomaeus, 
in the middle of the second century, the classical 
knowledge of geography may be said to terminate. 
TJie latter, especially, has, in this branch of know¬ 
ledge, exercised an influence similar to that of 
Aristotle in the domain of the moral and physical 
sciences. Both writers took a more comprehensive 
view of India than had been taken before, owing in 
some degree to the journey of a Macedonian trader 
named Titianus, whose travels extended along the 
Taurus to the capital of China (Ptol. i. 11. § 7), 
and to the voyage of a sailor nam^ Alexander, who 
found his way across the Indian Ocean to Cattigara 
(Ptol. i. 14. § 1), which Ptolemy places in lat. 8® 
30' S., and between 170® and 180® E. long. Hence, 
his idea that the Indian Ocean was a vast central 
sea, with land to the S. Taprobane he held to be 
four times as big as it really is (vii. 4), and the 
largest island in the world ; and he mentions a 
cluster of islands to the NK. and S. (in all pro¬ 
bability, those now known as the Maldives and Xoc- 
cadives). In the most eastern part of India, be¬ 
yond the Gulf of Bengaly which he terms the 
Golden Chersonesus, ho speaks of Iabadius and 
Maniolab; the first of which is probably that now 
known as Java, while the name of the second baa 
been most likely preserved in Manilla. The main 
divisions of India into India inira Gangm and 
India extra Gangem, have been adopted by the 
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majority of aabs^uent geographers, from Ptolemj. 
Saosequent to this date, there are few works which 
fall within the range of classical geography, or 
which have added any information of real value on 
the subject of India ; while most of them have 
borrowed from Ptolemy, whose comprehensive work 
was soon a text-book in the hands of learned men. 
From Agathemerus (at the end of the second century) 
and Dionysius Periegetes (towards the end of the 
third century) some few particulars may be gleaned: 
— as for instance, from the latter,, the establish¬ 
ment of the Indo-Scythi along the banks of the 
Indus, in Scind& and Gitzerat; and, from a work 
known by the name of Periplus Maris Erytkraei 
(the date of which, though late, is not certainly 
determined), some interesting notices-of the shores 
of the Indian Ocean. Festus Avienua, whose para¬ 
phrase of Dionysius Periegetes supplies some lacunae 
m other pai*ts of his work, adds nothing of interest 
to his metrical account of Indian Geography. 

Such may serve as a concise outline of the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge in ancient times relative to India. 
Before, however, we proceed to describe the country 
itself under the various heads of mountains, rivers, 
provinces, and cities, it will be well to say a few 
words on the origin of the name India, with some 
notice of the subdivisions which wore in use among 
the earlier geographers, hut which we have not 
thought it convenient in this place to perj)etuato. 

The names Indus, India, are no doubt derived 
from the Sanscrit appellation of the river, SindhUj 
which, in the plural form, means also the people who 
dwelt along its banks. The adjoining countries have 
adopted this name, with slight modifications: thus, 
JEfendu is the form in the Zend or old Persian, Iloddu 
in the Hebrew (Esther, i. 1, viii. 9). The Greek 
language softened down the word by omitting the A, 
hence "IvSoj, *'Iv5(a; though in some instances the 
native name was preserved almost unchanged, as in 
the of the Periplus Maris Erythraei. Pliny 

bears testimony to the native fonn, when he says, 
** Indus incolis Sindus appellatus” (vi. 20. s. 23). 

The great divisions of India which have been 
usually adopted are those of Ptolemy (vii. 1. § 1), 
into,— (1)India intra Gangem^ a vast district, which 
was bounded, according to that geographer, on the 
W. by the Paropamisadae, Arachosia, and Gedrosia; 
on the N. by the Iniaus, in the direction of the Sog- 
diani and Sacao; on the E. by the Ganges, and on 
the S. by a part of the Indian Ocean: and (2) India 
extra Gangem (Ptol. vii. 2. § 1), which was bounded 
on the W. by the Ganges; on the N. by Scythia and 
Serica; on the E. by the Sinae, and by a lino extended 
from their country to the M€7d\os kSKitos (Gulf of 
<Siam); and on the S. by the Indian Ocean, and a line 
drawn from the island of Menuthias (Ptol. vii. 2, 
§ 1), whence it appears that Ptolemy considered tlmt 
the Ganges flowed nearly duo N. and S. We have 
consider^ that this division is too arbitrary to be 
adopted here; we merely state it as the one proposed 
by Ptolemy and long current among geographers. 
The later ecclesiastical writers made use of other 
terms, as iyiSrepw ‘'IvSict, in which they included 
even Arabia (Socrat JI. E. i. 19; Theod. i. 23; 
Theoph. i. 36), and ^ *'Iy5ia (Sozomen, ii. 

23). 

The principal mountains of India (considered as a 
whole) were:—the eastern portion of ieParopamisua 
(or Evndii-KusK)^ the Imaus (Hamava\ and the 
Emodua (now known by the generic name of the 
Bimdiaga.) To the extreme £. were the Montes 
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Semanthini, the boundary of the land of the Sinae, 
the Montes Damassi, and the Bepyrrhus M. (probably 
the present Naraka 3f.). An extension of the M. 
Damassi is the Maeandrus M. (now Muin-Mura), 
In India intra Gangem Ptolemy mentions many 
mountains, the names of which can with difficulty be 
supplied with their modern representatives: as the 
Orudii M., in the S. extremity of the land between 
the Tyndis and the Chaberus; the Uxentus M., to 
the N. of them; the Adisathrus M.; the Bittigo M. 
(probably the range now known as the Ghdts\ and 
the M. Vindius (unquestionably the present Vind- 
hga)j which extend NE. and SW. along the N. bank 
of the Nerbudda ; M. Sardonix (probably the present 
Sautpura) ; and M. Apocopa (perhaps the present 
Aravelli). 

The principal promontories in India are:—in the 
extreme E., Promontorium Magnum, the western 
side of the Sinus Magnus; Malaei Colon, on the S. 
coast of the golden peninsula; Promontorium Aureae 
Chci*sonesi, the southern termination of the Sinus 
Sabaraciis, on the western side of the Chersonesus; 
Cory or Calligicura, between tlie S. Argaricus and 
the S. Colchicus, near the SW. end of the peninsula 
of IlituJostdn; Comaria (now C. Comorin)^ the most 
southern point of IJindostdn; Calae Carias (or Calli- 
caris), between the towns Anamagara and Muziris; 
Simylla (or Semylla, the southern end of the S. 
Barygazenus, perhaps the present C. St. John), and 
Maleum, 

In the same direction from E. to W. are the fol¬ 
lowing gulfs and bays:—the Si nus Magnus (now 
of Siam); S. Pcrimulicus, and Sabaricus, on the E. 
and W. side of the Chersonesus Aurea; S. Gangeti- 
eus (Bag of Bengal), S. Argaricus, opposite the N, 
end of Taprobane (probably Palks Bay) ; S. Col¬ 
chicus (Bay of Manaar); S. Barygazenus (Gulf of 
Cambay), and S. Canthi (most likely the Gulf of 
Cutch). 

The rivers of India are very numerous, and many 
of them of great size. The most important (from 
E. to W.) are the Dorias (Salvenf) and Doanas 
(tho Irrawaddy), the Chrysoana, Besynga, the 
Tocosanna (probably tho present Arrdkan), and the 
Catabeda (now Cv/rmsul); the Ganges, with many 
tributaries, themselves largo rivers. [Ganges.] 
Along the W. side of the Bay of Bengal are the 
Adamas (Brahmini), Dosaron (Mahafiddi), Maesolus 
(Godavari), Tyndis (Kisina), and the Chaberis or 
Chaberus (the Cdven). Along the shores of the 
Indian Ocean are the Nanaguna (Tcurty), the Na- 
madua (Narmada orNerbudda), and lastly the Indus, 
with its several tributaries. [Indus.] 

The towns in India known to the ancients were 
very numerous; yet it is remarkable that but few 
details have been given concerning them in the 
different authors of whose works fragments still 
remain. Generally, these writers seem to have been 
content with a simple list of tho names, adding, 
in some instances, that such a place was an im¬ 
portant mart for commerce. The probability is, that, 
even so late as Ptolemy, few cities had reach^i suf¬ 
ficient importance to command the productions of an 
extensive surrounding country; and that, in 
with one or two exceptions, the towns which he and 
others enumerate were little more than the heM 
places of small districts, and in no sense ^pttifls.^ 
great empires, snoh as Ghcma, Delhi, and CtdcH^ 
have become in later periods of Indian history. Be¬ 
ginning from the extr^e £*, the principal states and 
towns mentioned in the ancient writers are: Periin::,'^ 
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on ihe £. coast of tlie Golden Ohersonesns (in the 
neighbonrhood of Malacca) t, Tacola (perhaps Tavai 
or Tavoy)\ Triglyphon, in the district of the Cyrrha- 
diae, at the mouth of Brahmaputra (now Tiperah 
or Tripura')'^ and Cattigara, the exact position of 
which has been much disputed among geographers, 
but which Lassen has placed conjecturally in Borneo, 
Northward of Triglyphon are a number of small dis¬ 
tricts, about which nothing certain is known, as 
Chalcitis, Basanarae, Cacobae, and Aminachae, the 
Indraprathae, and Iberingae; and to the W., along 
the swamp-land at the foot of the Himalaya chain, 
are the Tiladae, Pa8salae,Coraiicali,and the Tacaraei. 
All the above may be considered as belonging to 
India extra Gangem, 

Again, from the line of coast from K. to W., the 
first people along the western mouths of the Ganges 
are called the Gangaridae, with their chief town 
Gange (in the neighbourhood of the modern Cal¬ 
cutta)-^ the Calingae, with their chief towns Par- 
thalis and Dandagula (the latter probably Calina- 
pattana^ about halfway between Mahdnadi and 
Godavari ); the Maesoli and Maesolia, occupying 
nearly the same range of coast as that now called 
the Circars^ with the capital Pitynda, and Conta- 
coBsyla {MasuUpattana f) and Alosygna on the sea- 
coast; W. of the Maesolus QGoddvari\ the Arvarni, 
with the chief town Malanga (probably Manda- 
rdgja^ the present Madras). Then follow the So¬ 
ring! and Bati, till we come to the land of Pandion 
(UaySlouos X^P^)i which extends to the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of Hindustdn^ and was a 
district of great wealth and importance at the time 
of the Peri plus. {Peripl, pp. 31, 33.) There can 
be no doubt that the land of Pandion is the same as 
the Indian Pdndja^ and its capital Modura the 
present Mathura. Within the same district were 
Argara (whence the S. Argaiicus derives its name), 
the Card, and the Colchi. At the SW. end of the 
peninsula were Cottiara (Cochin), and Comaria, 
whence the promontory Comorin derives its name. 
Following the western coast, we arrive at Limyrica 
(JPeripl. pp. 30, 36), undoubtedly in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mangalore, with its chief towns Cai*ura 
(most likely Coimbatore, where a great quantity of 
!^man coins have been dug up during the last fifteen 
years) and Tyndis (in the neighbourhood of Goa)-, 
and then Musopale, Nitrae, and Mandagara; all places 
on the sea-coiist, or at no great distance from it. 
Somewhat further inland, within the district known 
generically at the time of the Peri plus by the name 
of Dachinabades (Dakhinabhdda, or Deccan), was 
the district of Ariaca (^Apiana iaSat/tSi/, Ptol, vii. 
1. §§ 6, 82; cf. Peripl. p. 30), with its chief town 
Hippocura(iVa»fl?^ra or Bydrabad,if not, as Ritter has 
imagined,the ee^fiortMangalore); Baetana,Simylla 
(6n the coast near Bassein), Omenagara (undoubtedly 
the celebrated fortress Ahmed-nagar), and Tagara 
(JPeript p. 19), the present Deoghir, Further N., 
the rich commercial state of Larice appears to have 
extended from the Namadus (Narmadd or Ner- 
htdda) to Barygaza (Beroach) and the Gulf of 
Caanhay, Its chief town was, in Ptolemy’s time, 
Ozene (Ovjem or Ujjayini), a place well known to 
the antiquaries of India for the vast numbers of the 
earliest Indian coinage constantly found among its 
minsf Minnagara, the position of which is doubtful, 
and Barygaza, the chief emporium of the commerce 
of Western India. North of Larice was Syrastrene 
(JSaiHrathinm), to the west of the Gulf of Cambay; 
and 8tiU further to the westward, at the months 
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the Indus, Pattalene (Lower Scinde, and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kvrdchi), with its capital Pat^a 
(PStala) 

It is much more difficult to determine the exact 
site of the various tribes and nations mentioned in 
ancient authors as existing in the interior of the 
country, than it is to ascertain the corresponding 
modern localities of those which occupied the sea- 
coast. Some, however, of them can be made out 
with sufficient certainty, by comparison of their 
classical names with the Sanscrit records, and in 
some instances with tlie modem native appellations. 
Following, then, the course of the Indus northwards, 
we find, at least in the times of Ptolemy and of the 
Peripl us, a wide-spread race of Scythian origin, occu¬ 
pying both banks of the river, in a district called, 
from them, Indo-Scythia. The exact limits of 
their country cannot now be traced; but it is pro¬ 
bable that they extended from Pattalene on the S. 
as far as tlie lower ranges of the Ilindu-Kush, — in 
fact, that their empire swayed over the whole of 
modem Scinde and the Panjdb ; a view which is 
borne out by the extensive remains of their Topes 
and coinage, wliich are found throughout these dis¬ 
tricts, and especially to the northward, near the head 
waters of the three western of the Five Rivers. A 
great change had no doubt taken place by the suc¬ 
cessful invasion of a great horde of Scythians to¬ 
wards the close of the second century b. c., as they 
are known to have overthrown the Greek kingdom of 
Bactriana, at the same tune effacing many of the 
names of the tribes whom Alexander had met with 
two centuries before, such as the Aspasii, Assa- 
ceni, Massiani, Hippasii; with the towns of Aca- 
dora, Daedala, Massaga, and Embolima, which are 
preserved in Arrian, and others of Alexander’s his¬ 
torians. 

Further N., along the bases of the Paropamisns, 
Imaus, and Emodus, in the direction from W. to 
E., we find mention of the Sampatao, the district 
Suastene (now Sewad), and Goryaea, with the 
towns Gorya and Dionysopolis, or Nagara (novr 
Nagar); and further E,, between the Suastus and 
the Indus, the Gandarae (one, doubtless, of the ori¬ 
ginal seats of tlie Gandhdras). Following the 
mountain-range to the E., we come to Caspiria (now* 
Cashmir, in earlier times known, as we have seen, 
to Herodotus, under tlie name of Caspatyrus). South¬ 
ward of Caahmir was the territory of Varsa, with its 
capital Taxila, a place of importance so early as the 
time of Alexander (Arrian, v. 8), and probably indi¬ 
cated now by the extensive remains of Manikydda 
(Buraes, Travels, vol. i. p. 65), if, indeed, these are 
not too much to the eastward. A little further S. 
was the land of Pandous (TlavZdiov doubtless 
the representative of one of tlie Pandava dynasties of 
early Hindd history), during the time of Alexander 
the territory of the king Porus. Further eastward 
were the state Cylindrine, with the sources of the 
Sutledge, Jumna, and Ganges; and the Gangani, 
whose territory extended into the highest range of 
the Himdlaya. 

Many small states and towns are mentioned in the 
historians of Alexander’s campaigns along the upper 
Panjdb, which we cannot here do more than glance at, 
as PeMce\ao\iB(PwkkaldvaU), Nicaea,BucephaliV the 
Glaucanitae, and the Sibae or Sibi. Following next the 
course of the Ganges, we meet vrith the Daeticbae, the 
Nanichae, Prasiaca; and theMandalae, with its cele¬ 
brated capital Palibothra (beyond all doubt the present 
Pdto^puim, or Patna), situated at the junction of 
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the Enumobofis ^ffirmijdvaha) and the Ganges; 
with some smaller states, as the Surasenae, and the 
tomis Methora and Clisobra, which were subject to 
the Prasii. Southward from Palibothra, in the in¬ 
terior of the plain country, dwelt the Cocconagae, 
on the banks of the Adamas, the Sab^rae, the Sala- 
ceni, the Drillophyllitae, the Adeisathri, with their 
capital Sagida (probably the present Sohagpur)^ si¬ 
tuated on the northern spurs of the Vwdhya^ at no 
great distance from the sources of the Sonus. Be¬ 
tween the Sonus and the Ganges were the Bolin- 
gae. In a NW. direction, beyond the Sonus and 
the Vindhya, we find a territory called Sandrabatis, 
and the Gymnosophistae, who appear to have oc¬ 
cupied the country now called Sirhind^ as far 
as the river Sutledge. The Caspeiraei (at least in 
the time of Ptolemy; see Ptol. vii. 1. § 47) seem to 
have extended over a considerable breadth of coun¬ 
try, as their sacred town Modara (MdSoupa ij rtHv 
htm) was situated, apparently, at no great distance 
from the Nerhudda^ though its exact position has 
not been identified. The difiiculty of identification 

much, indeed, increased by the error of reckoning 
wliich prevails throughout Ptolemy, who held that 
the coast of India towards the Indian Ocean was in 
a straight line E. and W. from Taprobane and the 
Indus, thereby placing Nanaguna and the Namadus 
in the same parallel of latitude. On the southern 
spurs of the Vindhya^ between the Namadus and 
Nanaguna, on the edge of the Deccan^ were the 
Phyllitae and Gondali; and to the E. of them, be¬ 
tween the BittigoM.and the river Chaberus (Cdven), 
the nomad Sorae (5<5pai with a chief town 

Sora, at the eastern end of M. Bittigo. To the 
southward of these, on the Chaberus and Solen, were 
fieveral smaller tribes, the Brachmani Magi, the Am- 
bastae, Bettigi or Bitti, and the Tubassi. 

All the above-mentioned districts and towns of 
any importance are more fully described under their 
respective names. 

The ancients appear to have known but little of 
the islands which are now considered to form part 
of the East Indies, with the exception of Taprobane 
or Ceylon, of which Pliny and Ptolemy have left 
some considerable notices. The reason is, that it 
was not till a much later period of the world’s his¬ 
tory that the Indian Archipelago was fully opened 
out by its commercial resources to scientific inquiry. 
Besides Ceylon^ however, Ptolemy mentions, in its 
neighbourhood, a remarkable cluster of small islands, 
doubtless (as we have remarked before) those now 
known as the Laccadives and Maldives; the island 
of labadius (Java), below the Chersonesus Aurea; 
and tlie Satyroriim Insulae, on the same parallel 
with the S. end of this Chersonesus, which may 
perhaps answer to the Anamba or Natuna islands. 

Of the government of India, considered as a whole, 
comparatively little was known to the Greek writers; 
indeed, with the exception of occasional names of 
kings, it may be assorted that they knew nothing E. 
of Palibothra. Nor is this strange; direct connec¬ 
tion witli the interior of the country ceased with the 
foil of the Graeco-Bactiian empire; from that period 
almost all the information about India which found 
its way to the nations of the West was derived 
from the merchants and others, who made voy¬ 
ages to the different out-ports of the country. It 
may be worth while to state briefly here some of 
the principal rulers mentioned by the Greek and 
Noman writers; premising that, previous to the ad¬ 
vance of Alexander, history is on these subjects 
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silent. Previous, indeed, to Alexander, we have 
nothing on which we can rely. There is no evidence 
that Darius himself invaded any part of India, though 
a portion of the NW. provinces of Bactria may have 
paid him tribute, as stated by Herodotus. The ex¬ 
peditions of Dionysus and Hercules, and the wars of 
Sesostris and Semiramis in India, can be considered 
as nothing more than fables too credulously recorded 
by Ctesias. At the time of the invasion of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, there can be no doubt that there 
was a settled monarchy in the western part of India, 
and his dealings with it are very clearly to be made 
out- In the north of the Pa/njdb was the town or 
district Taxila (probably Manikydla^ or very near 
it), which was ruled by a king named Taxiles ; it 
being a frequent Indian custom to name the king 
from the place ho ruled over. His name in Dio¬ 
dorus is Mophis (xvii. 86), and in Curtins, Omphis 
(viii. 12), which was probably the real one, and is 
itself of Indian origin. It appears that Alexander 
left his country as he found it. (Strab. xv. pp. 698, 
699, 716.) The name of Taxiles is not mentioned 
in any Indian author. The next ruler Alexander 
met with was Porus (probably Paurava Sanscr., a 
change which Strabo indicates in that of £^apia(n]v 
into Aojoetov), with whom Taxiles had been at war. 
(Arrian, v. 21.) Alexander appears to have suc¬ 
ceeded in reconciling them, and to have increased 
the empire of Porus, so as to make his rule compre¬ 
hend the whole country between the Hydaspes and 
Acesines. (Arrian, v. 20, 21, 29.) His country is 
not named in any Indian writer. Shortly afterwards, 
Alexander received an embassy and presents from 
Abisaris (no doubt A hhisdrd), whose territory, as has 
been shown by Prof. Wilson from the Anmls of 
Cathmir^ must have been in the mountains in the 
southern part of that province. (^Asiat. Res, vol. 
XV. p. 116.) There had been previously a war be¬ 
tween this ruler and the Malli, Oxydracae, and the 
people of the Lower Panjdb^ which had ended in 
nothing. Alexander confirmed Abisaris in the pos¬ 
session of his own territoiy, made Philip satrap of 
the Malli and Oxydracae, and Pytho of the land be¬ 
tween the confluence of the Indus and Acesines and 
the sea (Arrian, vi. 15) ; placing, at the same time, 
Oxyarces over the Paropamisadae. (Arr. vi. 15.) It 
may be observed that, in the time of Ptolemy, the 
Cashmirians appear to have held the whole of the 
Panjdb, so far as the Vindhya mountains, a portion 
of the southern country being, however, in the hands 
of the Malli and Cathaei. 

The same state of things prevailed for some 
time after the death of Alexander, as appears by 
a decree of Perdiccas, mentioned in Diodorus (xviii. 
3), and with little material change under Anti- 
pater. (Diod. xviii. 39.) Indeed, the provinces 
remained true to the Macedonians till the com¬ 
mencement of the rule of the Prasii, when San- 
drocottus took up arms against the Macedonian 
governors. (Justin, xv. 4.) The origin of this re¬ 
bellion is clearly traceable, Poms was slain by Eu- 
damus about b.c. 317 (Diod. xix. 14); hence San- 
drocottus must have been on the throne about the 
time that Seleucus took Babylon, b.c, 312. The 
attempt of the Indians to recover their freedom was 
probably aided by the fact that Porus bad been slain 
by a Greek, ^ndrocottus, as king of the Prasii 
(Sansc. Prachya) and of the nations on the Ganged, 
made war with Seleucns Nicator, who penetrated far 
into India. Plutarch says be i^ed over all India, 
but this is not likely. (Plut Ales, 62«) It a|t|)ear8 
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that he crossed the Indus, and obtained by marriage 
Arachosia, Gedrosia, and the Paropainisadae, from 
Seloucus. (Strab. xv. p. 724; Appian, Syr. 55.) It 
was to his court that Megasthenes (as we have before 
stated) was sent. Sandrocottus was succeeded by 
Amitrochates (S&nsc. Amitraghdtas), which is almost 
certainly tlic true form of the name, though Strabo 
calls him Allitrochades. He was the contemporary 
of Antioch us Soter. (Athen. xiv. 67.) It is clear, 
from Athenaeus (/. c.), that the same friendship was 
maintained between the two descendants as between 
the two fatliers. Daimachus was sent as ambassador 
to Palibothra. (Strab. ii. p. 70.) Then came the 
wars between the Parthians and Bactrians, and the 
more complete establishment of the Graeco-Bactrian 
kingdom, under Menander, Apollodotus, Eucratides, 
and their successors, to which wo cannot here do more 
than allude. The effect, however, of these wars was 
to interrupt communication between the East and the 
West; hence tho meagre nature of the historical re¬ 
cords of the period. The expedition of Antiochus the 
Great to India brought to light the name of another 
king, Sopliagasenus (Polyb. xi. 32), who was, in all 
probability, king of the Prasii. The Scythians hnally 
put an end to the Bactrian empire about b. c. 136. 
(De Guignes, Mern. de VAcad. d. Inscr. xxv. p. 17.) 
This event is noticed in the Periplus (p. 22), where, 
however, Parthi must be taken to mean Scythi. 
(See also Periplus^ p. 24 ; Dionys. Perieg. w. 1087 
—1088.) Eustathius adds, in his commentary on 
Diony.sius ;— Oi koX ’Iv^o^KvOai avvOhws keyo/xi- 
voi. Minnagara was their chief town, a name, as 
appears from Isid. Char. ( p. 9), which was partly 
Scythian and partly Sanscrit. (Cf. also De Guignes, 
1 . c.) 

The Scythians were in their turn driven out of 
India by Vierdmaditya, about n. c. 56 (Colebrooke, 
Ind. Algebra^ Lond. 1817, p. 43), who established 
his .scat of empire at Otijdn {Ujjayini). At the time 
when the Periplus Wiis compiled, the capital had been 
again changed, as we there read, iv p koX 

Trp6r€pov ^v. 

It is remarkable that no allusion has been found 
in any of the early literature of the Hindus to Alex¬ 
ander the Great; but the effect of the later expeditions 
of tlie Bactrian kings is apparently indicated under 
the name of the Yavana. In the a.stronomical works, 
the Yaoana are barbarians who understood a.stronomy, 
whence it has been conjectured by Colebrooke that 
the Alexandrians are referred to. (^Ind. Algebra^ 
p. 80.) Generally, there can be no doubt that tho 
Yavana mean nations to the W. of India. Thus, in 
the Mahabhdrata, they make war on the Indians, in 
conjunction with the Pdradi (i. e. Parthi), aud the 
Sacae or Scythians. (Lassen, Pentap, p. 60.) In the 
Drama of the Mudra-Rdxasa, which refers to the 
war between Chandragupta and another Indian King, 
it is stated that Cusumapura (i. e. Palibothra) was 
surrounded by the Cirratae, Yavani,Cambogi, Persae, 
Bactrians, and the other forces of Chandragupta, and 
the king of the Mountain Regions. Lassen thinks, 
with much reason, that this refers to Seleucus, who, 
in his war with Chandragupta, reached, as we know, 
Palibothra. (Plin. vi. 17.) 

With regard to the commerce of ancient India, 
which we have eveiy reason to suppose was very 
extensive, it is impossible in this place to do more than 
to indicate a few of the principal facts. Indeed, the 
commerce of India, including the northern and the 
southern districts, may be considered as an epitome 
of the commerce of the world, there being few pro- 
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ductions of any other country which may not bo 
found somewhere within its vast ai*ea. 

The principal directions in which the commerce of 
ancient India flowed were, between Western India 
and Africa, between the interior of the Deccan and 
the outports of the southern and western coast of 
the Indian Ocean, between Ceylon and the ports of 
the Coromandel coast, between the Coromandel 
coast and the Aurea Chereonesus, and, in the N., 
along the Ganges and into Tdtary and the territory 
of the Sinae. There appears also to have been a 
remarkable trade with the opposite coast of Africa, 
along the district now called Zanguebar, in sesamum, 
rice, cotton goods, cane-honey (sugar), which was 
regularly sent from the interior of Ariaca (^Concan) 
to Barygaza (^Beroach), and thence westward. (Pe- 
ripl. p. 8.) Arab sailors are mentioned who lived 
at Muza (i)/oc/m), and who traded with Barygaza. 
(Peripl. p. 12.) Banians of India had established 
themselves on the N. side of Socotra, called the island 
of Dioscorides (^Peripl. p. 17) : wliile, even so early 
as Agatharchides, there was evidently an active com¬ 
merce between Western India and Yemen. (Aga- 
tharcb. p. 66, ed. Hudson.) Again, the rapidity with 
which Alexander got his fleet together seems to 
show tliat there must have beeu a considerable com¬ 
merce by boats upon the Indus. At the time of the 
Periplus there was a chain of ports along the western 
coast, — Barygaza (^Beroacli)^ Muziris in Limyrica 

an galore')^ Nelkynda (^Neliceram'), Pattala (once 
supposed to be Tatta, but much more probably Jly- 
drabdd)^ and Calliene, now Gallian (Peripl. p. 30): 
while there were three principal emporia for mer¬ 
chandise, — Ozene (Oujein'), the chief mart of 
foreign commerce, (vide an interesting account of 
its ruin.s, Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 36), and for the 
transmission of the goods to Barygaza; Tagara, in 
tl»e interior of tl)e Deccan (almost certainly Deo-^ 
ghir or Devanagari near Ellora'), whence the goods 
were conveyed over difficult roads to Baiy'gaza and 
Pluthana or Plithana, a place the exact position of 
which cannot now he determined, but, from the cha¬ 
racter of tho products of the place, must have been 
somewhere in tho Ghats, 

Along the Regio Paralia to the S., and on the 
Coromandel coast, were several ports of consequence; 
and extensive pearl fisheries in the kingdom of king 
Pandion, near Colchi, and near the island of Epio- 
dorus, where the nivviKdp (a silky thread spun from 
the Pinna-fish) was procured. {Peripl. p. 33). 
Further to the N. wore, — Masalia {Masulipatam)^ 
famous for its cotton goods (^Peripl. p. 35); and 
Gauge, a great mart for muslin, betel, pearls, &c., 
somewhere near the mouth of the Ganges, its exact 
locality, however, not being now determinabla 
(^Peripl. p. 36.) The commerce of Ceylon {Selandiby 
i. e. Siidmla-dwipa') was in pearls of the best class, 
and precious stones of all kinds, e.specially the ruby 
and the emerald. The notices in Ptolemy and Pliny 
shew that its shores were well furuislied with com¬ 
mercial towns (Ptol. vii. 4. §§ 3, 4,5), while we know 
from the narrative of Cosinas Indicopleustes {ap. 
Montfaucon, Coll. Nova Bibl Pair. vol. ii.) that it 
was, in the sixth century a.d.‘, the centre of Hindu 
commerce. Besides these places, we leani that there 
was an emporium upon the Coromandel coast, whence 
the merchant ships crossed over to Chryse (in all 
probability Malacca\ in the Aurea Chersonesus; the 
name of it, however, is not specified. 

It is probable, however, that the greatest line of 
commerce was from the N. and W. along the 

u 
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Ganges, commencing with Taxila near tho Indus, 
or Lahore on that river, and passing thence to 
Palibothra. This was called the Royal Road. It 
is remarkable that tho Ramayana describes a road 
from Ayodhiya (Oude), over tho Ganges and the 
Jumna, to Uastinnpura and LaJiove, which must bo 
nearly identical with tliat mentioned in tho Greek 
geographers. The commerce, which appears to have 
existed between the interior of Asia, India, and the 
land of tho Sinae and Serica, is very remarkable. 
It is stated that from Tliina (the capital of the 
Sinae) fine cottons and silk were sent on foot to 
Raotra, and thence down tho Ganges to Limyrica. 
(^Perij)l. p. 36.) The Pcn-iplus speaks of a sort of 
animal fair which was held within the territory of 
tlie Thinae, to which inalabathron (betel) was im¬ 
ported from India. It is not easy to make out 
whereabouts Tliina itself was situated, and none of 
the modern attempts at identifieatioii appear to us 
at all satisfactory; it is clearly, however, a northern 
town, in the direction of Ladakh in Thibet^ and not, 
as Ptolemy placed it, at Malacca in Tcmisserwi^ or, 
as Vincent ( Voyage of Nea/'chiis, vol. ii. p. 735) 
conjectured, at Ay'raoan. It is curious that silk 
should he so constantly mentioned as an article of 
import from other countries, especially SiTica. as 
there is every reason to suppose that it was iniligenous 
in India; the name for silk throughout the whole of 
the Indian Archipelago being the Sanscrit word 
sufra. (Colehruoke, Asiat. Rc^. vol. v. p. 61.) 

It is iinixtssible to give in this work any de¬ 
tails as to tho know’ledge of ancient India ex- 
liibited in tho remains of native poems or hi.stories. 
The whole of this subject has been exaiiuiied with 
groat ability by La^sen in his Indische AUerthums- 
kundc; and to hivS pages, to which wc arc indebted 
for most of tlie Sanscrit names which we have from 
time to time inserted, w'e must refer onr readers. 
From the careful comparison which has been made 
by Lassen and other orionUlists (among whom Pott 
deserves especial mention) of the Indian names pre¬ 
served by the Greek writers, a great amount of 
evidence lias been adduced in favour of the general 
fiuthfulness of those who recorded what they saw or 
hoard. In many instances, as may be seen by the 
names wo have already quoted, the Greek w'riters 
have been content with a simple adaptation of the 
sounds which they heard to those best suited for 
their owm pronunciation. When w'o consider the 
l)arl)Hrous words which have come to Europe in 
modern tiine.s as the European representations of tho 
names of places and peoples existing at the present 
time, W'O have reason to bo surprised at the accuracy 
with which Greek ears appreciated, and tho Greek 
language prcsoiwed, names which must have ap¬ 
peared to Greeks far more barbarous than they would 
liave seemed to the modern coiKjuerors of the country. 
Tho attention of modern scholars has detected many 
words of genuine Indian origin in a Greek dross; 
and an able essay by Prof. Tychsen on sucli words 
in the fragments of Ctesias will repay the perusal of 
those who are interested in such stUijects. (See 
Hoeren, Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. Append. 4, ed. 
Lond. 1846.) 

The generic name of the inhabitants of tho whole 
country to the E. of Persia and S. of the Himalaya 
mountains (with the exception of the Seres) was, in 
ancient time.s, Indi (’Iv5o1), or Indians. It is true 
that the appellation referred to a much wider or much 
less extensive range of country, at different periods 
of liistory. There can, however, be no doubt, that 
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when the ancient writers speak of the Indi, they 
mean the inhabitants of a vast territory in the SE. 
part of Asia. The extension of tho meaning of tho 
name depended on the extension of the knowledge of 
India, and may be traced, though less completely, in 
the same manner as wo have traced the gradual pro¬ 
gress of knowledge relative to the land itself. The 
Indi are mentioned in more than one of the fragments 
of Hecataeus (Hecat. Fragm. 175, 178), and are 
stated by Aeschylus to have been a people in tho 
neighbourhood of the Aethiopians, who made use of 
camels, {Suppl. 284—287.) Herodotus is the first 
ancient author who may bo said to give any real 
description of them; and he is led to refer to them, 
only because a portion of this country, which ad¬ 
joined the territory of Darcius, was included in one 
of the satrapies of his vast empire, and, therefore, 
paid him tribute. Some part of his narrative (iii. 
94—106, iv. 44, vii. 65) may be doubted, as clearly 
from hearsay evidence; some is certainly fabulous. 
The sum of it is, that the Indians were the most 
populous and richest nation which ho knew of (iii. 
94), and that they consisted of many different tribes, 
speaking different languages. Some of them, he 
states, dwelt in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Aethiopians, and were, like them, black in colour 
(iii. 98, 101); some, in the marshes and desert 
land still further K. The manners of these tribes, 
whom he calls Patlaei, and Callatiae or Calantiae, 
w’ere in the lowest grade of civilisaticm,—a wandering 
race, living oii raw flesh and raw fish, and of can¬ 
nibal habits (Cf. Strab. xv. p. 710, from which 
Mannert, v. 1. p. 3, infers that the Padaci were not 
after all genuine Indians, but Tdtars.) Others (and 
these w'ere the most warlike) occupied tho more 
northern districts in tho neighbourhood of Caspatynis 
(Cashinir') in the Regio Pactyice, Herodotus places 
that part of India which was subject to Dareius in 
tho 20th satrapy, and states that the annual tribute 
from it amounted to 360 talents (iii. 94). Xenophon 
speaks of the Indians as a great nation, and one 
worthy of alliance with Cyaxares and the Medes (i. 5. 
§ 3, iii. 2. § 25, vi. 2. § 1), though ho does not specify 
to what part of India he refers. That, however, it 
was nearly the same as that which Herodotus de¬ 
scribes, no one can doubt. 

From the writers subsequent to Alexander, the 
following particulars relative to the people and tlioir 
maimers may be gathered. The ancients considered 
that they were divided into seven castes:—1. Priests, 
the royal counsellors, and nearly connected with, if not 
the same as, the BpaxfJ-^vcs or Brahmins. (Strab. 
XV. pp. 712—716 ; Arrian, Ind. 11.) With these 
Strabo (/. c.) makes another class, whom ho calls 
rapfj.aufs. These, as Grosskurd (iii. p. 153) has 
suggested, would seem, from the description of their 
habits, to have been fakirs, or penitents, and the 
same as the Gymnosophistae so often mentioned by 
Strabo and Arrian. This caste was exempted from 
taxes and service in war. 2. Husbandmen, who 
were free from war-service. They were the most 
numerous of tho seven castes. (Strab, xv. p. 704.) 
The land itself was held to belong to the king, who 
farmed it out, leaving to the cultivator one-fourth 
of tho produce as his share. 3. Hunters and shep¬ 
herds, who lead a wandering life, their office being 
to rear cattle and beasts of burden: the horse and 
the elephant were held to be for the kings only. 
(Strab. 1. c.) 4. Artlzans and handicraftsmen, of 
all kinds. (Strab. xv. p. 707.) 5. Wandeyrs, 

(Strab. /. c.) 6. Political officers ((f<f>opoi, Strab. 
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1. c.), who looked after affairs iii the towns, &c., and 
repfnted secretly to the king. 7. T/ie Royal Corn- 
tellors, who presided over the administration of jus¬ 
tice (Strab. 1. c.), and kept the archives of the realm. 

It was not permitted for intermarriages to take 
place between any of these classes, nor for any one to 
perform the office allotted to another, except in the case 
of the first caste (called also that of the ^tXoo-o^oI), 
to which class a man might be raised from any of the 
other classes. (Strab. l.c.; Arrian, Ind. c. 12; Diod. 
ii. 41; Plin. vi. 19. s. 22.) We may remark that the 
modem writers on India recognise only four castes, 
called respectively Brahmans, Kshatryas, Vaisyas, 
BindSudras, ~& division which Heeren has suggested 
(we think without sufficient evidence) to indicate the 
remains of distinct races. (Asiat. Nat. vol. ii. p. 220.) 

The lowest of the people (now called Pariahs), as 
belonging to none of the above castes, are nowhere 
distinctly mentioned by ancient writers (but cf. Strab. 
XV. p. 709; Diod. ii. 29; Arrian, Ind. c. 10). 

The general description of the Indians, drawn from 
Megasthenes and others who had lived with them, is 
very plea.sing. Theft is said to have been unknown, 
so that house.s could be left unfastened. (Strab. xv. 
p. 709.) No Indian was known to speak falsehood. 
(Strab. 1. c. ; Arrian, Ind. c. 12.) They were ex¬ 
tremely temperate, abstaining wholly from wine 
(Str.ab. 1. c.),—their hatred of drunkenness being so 
great that any girl of the harem, who should see 
the king di*unk, was at liberty to kill him. (Strab. 
XV. p. 710.) No class eat meat (Herod, iii. 100), 
their chief sustenance being rice, which afforded 
them also a strong drink, i. e. an'i'ok. (Strab. xv. 
p. G94.) Hence an especial freedom from di.scases, 
and long lives; though maturity wa.s early developed, 
especially in the female sex, girls of seven years old 
being deemed marriageable. (Strab. xv. pp. 701— 
700; Arrian, ItuI. 9.) The women are said to have 
been remarkable for their chastity, it being impos¬ 
sible to tempt them with any smaller gifts than that 
of an elephant (Arrian, hid. c, 17), which was not 
considered discreditable by their countrymen; and 
the usual custom of marriage was for the father to 
tiike his daughters and to give them in marriage to 
the youths who had distinguished themselves most 
in gymnastic exercises. (Arrian, 1. c.\ Strab. xv. 
p. 717.) To strangers they ever showed the utmost 
hospitality. (Diod. ii. 42.) As warriors they were 
notorious (Arrian, Ind. c. 9; Kxped. Alex. v. 4; 
Plut. Akx. c. 59, 63): the weapons of the foot- 
soldiers being bows and arrow.s, and a gi-eat tw'o- 
handed sw'ord ; and of the cavalry, a ja\'elin and a 
round shield (Arrian. Ind. c. 16; Strab. xv. p. 717; 
Curt. viii. 9.) In the Panjdb, it is said tliat the 
Macedonians encountered poisoned arrows. (Diod. 
xvii. 103.) Manly exercises of all kinds were in 
vogue among them. The cha.se was the peculiar 
privilege of royalty (Strab. xv. pp. 709—712 ; Ctes. 
Ind. 14; Curt, viii. 9, seq.); gymnastics, mu.sic, and 
dancing, of the rest of the people (Strab. xv. p. 709; 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. vi. 3); and juggling and slight 
of hand were then, as now, among their chief amuse¬ 
ments. (Aelian, viii. 7; Juven. vi. 582.) Their 
usual dress befitted their hot climate, and w’a.s of 
white linen (Philost Vit. Apoll. ii. 9) or of cotton- 
stuff (Strab. XV. p. 719; Arrian, IncL c. 16); their 
heads and shoulders partially covered (Arrian, 1. c. ; 
Curt. viii. 9, 15) or shaded from the sun by um¬ 
brellas (Arrian, 1. c.) ; with shoes of white leather, 
with very thick and many-colonred soles. (Arrian, 
4 c.) Glold and ivory rings and ear-rings were in 
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common use; and they were wont to dye tlioir beards, 
not only black and white, but also red and green. 
(Arrian, 1. c.) In general form of body, they were 
thin and elegantly made, with great litheness (Ar¬ 
rian, Ind. c. 17; Strab. ii. p. 103, xv. p. 695), but 
were larger than other Asiatics. (Arrian, Exped. 
Alex. V. 4; Plin. vii. 2.) 

Some peculiar customs they had, which have lasted 
to the present day, such as self-immolation by water or 
fire, and throwing themselves from precipices (Strab. 
xv. pp. 716,718; Curt. viii. 9; Arrian, Exped. A lex. 
vii. 5; Lucan, iii. 42; Plin. vi. 19. s. 20), and the burn¬ 
ing of the widow (^suttee') ; not, indeed, agreeably to 
any fixed law, but rather according to custom (Strab. 
XV. pp. 699—714: Diod. xvii. 91, xix. 33; Cic. 
2'usc. Dkp. V. 27.) For writing materials they 
used the bark of trees (Strab. xv. p. 717; Curt. ix. 
15), probably umch as the modern Cinghalese use 
the leaf of the palm. Their houses were generally 
built of wood or of the bamboo-cane; but in the cold 
mountain districts, of clay. (Arrian, Ind. c. 10.) 
It is a remarkable proof of the extent to which 
civilisation had been carried in ancient India, that 
there wore, throughout great part of the country, 
high roads, with stones set up (answering to our 
milestones), on which weic mscribed the name of 
the place and the distance to the next station. 
(Strab. XV. pp.689—708; Arrian, Ind. c. 3,) [V.] 

INDICUS OCEANUS (6 'Iphinhs uiKtav6^, 
Agath. ii. 14; rh *1 pSihop veAayos, Ptol. vii. 1. § 5). 
The Indian Ocean of the ancients may be considered 
generally as that great sea which washed the whole 
of the southern portion of India, extending from the 
parallel of longitude of the mouths of the Indus to 
the shores of the Clicrsonesus Aurea. It seems, in¬ 
deed, to liave been held by them as part, however, of 
a yet greater extent of water, the limits of which 
were undefined, at least to the southwards, and to 
which they gave the generic name of the Southern 
Sea. Thus Herodotus speaks of rj roriri ^dAcuraa 
in this sense (iv. 37), as does also Strabo (ii. p. 121); 
Dicnlorus calls it rj Kara pecrripSpiay wKeavds (iii. 
38), while the Erythraean sea, taken in its most 
extended meaning, doubtless conveyed the same 
sense. (Herod, ii. 102, iv. 37; compared with Strab. 
i. p. 33.) Ptolemy gives the distances across this 
sea as stated by seafaring men; at the same time he 
guards against their over-statements, by recording 
his opinion in favour of no more than one-third of 
their measurements: this space he calls 8670 stadia 
(i. 13. § 7). The distance along its shores, follow¬ 
ing the indentations of the coast-line, he estimates, 
on the same authority, at 19,000 stadia. It is 
evident, however, that Ptolemy himself had no clear 
idea of the real form of the Indian Ocean, and that 
he inclined to the opinion of Hipparchus, Polybius, 
and Marinus of Tyre, that it was a vast inland sea 
the southern portion of it being bounded by the shores 
of an unknown land which he supposed to connect Cat- 
tigara in the Chersonesus Aurea with the promontory 
of Prasum (now Cape Delgado) in Africa (comp. iv. 
9. §§ 1,3, vii. 3, §§ 1,3,6). The origin of this error 
it is not easy now to ascertain, but it seems to have 
been connected with one which is found in the his¬ 
torians of Alexander’s expedition, according to which 
there was a connection between the Indus and the Nile, 
so that the sources of the Acesines (^Chendb) were 
confounded with those of the Nile. (Arrian, vi. 1.) 
Strabo, indeed, appears to have had some leaning to 
a similar view, in that he connected the Erythraean 
with the Atlantic sea (iL p. 130); which was also 
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tlio opinion of Eratosthenes (Strab, i. p. 64). The 
Indian Ocean contains at its eastern end three prin¬ 
cipal gulfs, which are noticed in ancient authors,— 
tlie Sinus Pkuimulicus (Ptol. vii. 2. § 5), in the 
Chersonesus Aurea (probably now the Straits of 
Malacca')', the Sinus Sabahacus (Ptol. vii. 2. §4), 
now the Gulf of Martaban ; and the Sinus Gan- 
GK'i’icus, or Ba.ii of Bengal. [V.] 

INDIOE'TES, or INDPGETAE, (^Iv^K^rai, 
Strab.; 'ErSiyerai, Ptol.), a people of llispania 
Tarracouensis, in tlio extreme NE. corner of the 
peninsula, around tlie gulf of Khoda and Emporiae 
\Gulf of Ampurias), as far as the Trophies of 
Pornpey (ri TlofMTnfiov 'rpdnaia, &i/aOripaTa rov 
llo/u,7r7]tov), on tlie summit of the pass over the 
Pyrenees, which fonued the boundary of Gaul 
and S})ain (Strab. iii. p. ICO, iv. p. 178). [Pom- 
PKii Tuopaka.] They were divided into four 
tribes. Their cliief cities, besides Empokiak and 
Iill<n>A, were ; JuNCAiUA (*Ioiryyapia, Ptol. ii. 6. 
§73- Jvnquera, or, as some suppose, Figwras), 
16 M P. soutli of the summit of the Pyrenees (Sum- 
inuin i^yronaeum, Itin.), on tlie high road to Tarraco 
(//m. Ant. pp. 390, 397); Cinniana (Cervia), 1.5 
M. P. further S. (Jb. ; 7'ah. Pent.) ; and Dkciana, 
near Junquera ( Ptol. ii. 6. § 73). On the promontory 
formed by ihe E. extremity of the Pyrenees {C.Crem\ 
was a temple of Venus, witli a small sea|x>rt on the N. 
side ('A<l>po5ifrlas, Steph. li. ; rb ’A0po5iVtop lfp6t/, 
Ptol, ii. 6. § 20 ; Pyrenaea Venus, Plin. ih. 3. s. 4; 
Portus Veneris, Mela, ii. G. § ,5 ; Portus Pyrenaei, 
Liv. xxxiv. 8 ; J'orte I’endr^s), which some made 
tlie boundary of Gaul and Spain, instead of the 
Trophies of Poinpcy. Ptolemy names two small 
rivers as falling into the gulf of Emporiae, the 
OuoDiANUS (K\wSiar6$: Fliivia) and the Sam- 
BKOCA8 (2aAt@p<i/ra ^K€o\al): Pliny names the 
9'iciiis, which is the small river flowing past 
9'he district round the gulf of Emporiae was called 
JuNCAiuus Campus (rh 'lovyydpiov vreSlov), from 
the abundance of rushes whicE grew upon its marshy 
Soil. (Strab. iii. pp. 156, 163; Steph. B. v. Tv5t- 
KrjTai; Eustatli. ad II. i. p. 191; Avien. Or. Mar. 
523 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. pp, 315, &c.) [P. S.] 
INDOSCY'THIA {'IvdoaKvd'ia ; Fth. TvSo- 
<rKvdr\s), a district of wide extent along the Indus, 
wliich probably comprehended the wdiole tract 
watered by the Lower Indus, Cutch, Guzerat, and 
Sanrashiran. It derived its name from the Scythian 
tribes, who gradually pressed onwards to tfle south 
and the sca-c<ja.st after they had overthrown the 
Graeco-Bactrian empire, about A. d. 130. It i.s 
first mentioned in the Periplus M. E. (p. 22) as occu- 
])ying the banks of the Indus; while in Ptolemy is a 
fuller description, with the names of some of its 
principal subdivisions, as Pattulene, Abiria, .and 
Syrastrene {Saurashtran), with an extensive list of 
towns which belonged to it (vii. 1. §§ 55—61). 
Some of them, as Binagara (properly Minnag.ara), 
have been recognised as partially Scythic in form. 
(L{is8en,/*cnhip. p. 56 ; cf. Isidor. Char. p. 9.) In 
l)ionysius Periegetes (v. 1088) the same people are 
described as v6rtoi ^Kvdai. As late as the middle of 
the sixth century a.d.. Cosmos Indicopleustes speaks 
of White Huns, or Mongolians, as the inhabitants of 
the Panjdb (ii. p. 338). These may be considered 
as the remains of the same Scythic empire, the pre¬ 
decessors of the hordes who subsequently poured 
down from the north under Jinghfz Khan. (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, vol. i. p. 558.) [V.] 

IK DUS (4 Tv5ds), one of tlie principal rivers of 
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Asia, and the boundary westward of India. It is 
mentioned first in ancient authors by Hecataeus of 
Miletus {^Fragm. 144, ed. Klausen), and subse¬ 
quently by Herodotus (iv. 44), who, however, only 
notices it in connection with rarious tribes who, he 
states, lived upon its banks. As in the case of 
India itself, so in that of the Indus, the first real 
description which the ancients obtained of this river 
was from the historians of Alexander the Great’s 
marches. Arrian states that its sources were in the 
lower spurs of the Paropamisus, or Indian Caucasus 
(^Ilindu-Kush); wherein he agrees with Mela (iii. 7. 
§ 6), Strabo (xv. p. 690), Curtius (viii. 9. § 3), and 
other writers. It was, in Arrian’s opinion, a vast 
stream, even from its first sources, the largest river 
in the world except the Ganges, and the recipient 
of many tributaries, themselves larger than any other 
known stream. It has been conjectured, from the 
descriptions of the Indus w'hich Arrian has preserved 
that the writers from whom he has condensed his 
narrative must have seen it at the time when its 
waters were at their higliest, in August and Sep¬ 
tember. Quoting fromCtesias (v. 4,11), and with the 
authority of the other writers (v. 20), Arrian gives 
40 stadia for the mean breadth of the river, and 15 
stadia where it was most contracted; below the con¬ 
fluence of the principal tributaries he consider.s its 
breadth may be 100 stadia, and even more than this 
when much flooded (vi. 14). Pliny, on the other 
hand, considers that it is nowhere more than 50 
stadia broad (vi. 20. s. 23); which is clearly the 
same opinion as that of Strabo, wlio states, that 
though those who luid not measured tlie breadth put 
it down at 100 stadia, those, on the other hand, who 
had measured it, asserted that 50 stadia was its 
greatest, and 7 stadia its least breadth (xv. p. 700). 
Its depth, according to Pliny (/, c.), was nowhere 
less than 15 fatlioms. According to Diodorus, it was 
the greatest river in the world after the Nile (ii. 35). 
Curtius states that its waters were cold, and of the 
colour of the sea (viii. 9. § 4). Its current is held by 
some to have been slow (as by ]\Iela, iii. 7. § 6); by 
others, rapid (as by Eustath. m Dionys. Perieg. v. 
1088). Its course towards the sea, after leaving the 
mountains, was nearly SW. (Plin. vi. 20. s. 23); on 
its way it received, according to Strabo (xv. p. 700) 
and Arrian (v. 6), 15, according to Pliny, 19 
other tributary rivers (^. c.). About 2000 stadia 
from the Indian Ocean, it was divided into two 
principal arms (Strab. xv. p. 701), forming thereby 
a Delta, like that of the Nile, though not so large, 
called Pattalene, from its chief town Pattala (which 
Arrian asserts meant, in the Indian tongue, Delta 
(v. 4); though this statement may be questioned). 
(Cf. also Arrian, Ind. 2; Dionys. Perieg. v. 1088.) 
The flat land at the mouths of rivers which flow 
from high mountain-ranges with a rapid stream, is 
ever changing: hence, probably, the different ac¬ 
counts which wo receive of tho mouths of the Indus 
from those who recorded the history of Alexander, 
and from tlie works of later geographers. The 
former (as we have stated), with Strabo, gave the 
Indus only two princifial outlets into the Indian 
Ocean, — at a distance, the one from the other, ac¬ 
cording to Aristobulus (jap. Strab. xt. p. 690), of 
1000 stadia, but, according to Nearchus (/. c.), of 
1800 stadia. The latter mention more than two 
mouths : Mela (iii. 7. § 6) speaking of “ plura 
ostia,” and Ptolemy giving the names of seven (vii. 
1. § 28), in which he is confirmed by the author of 
the Periplus Mails Erythraei (p. 22). The names 
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of these mouths, in a direction from W. to E., are: — ' 
1. 'S.iyatra ffr6fia (tJie Fitti or Lohari), not impro¬ 
bably in the arm of the stream by which Alexander’s 
fleet p:ainod the Indian Ocean; 2. SlvSwi/ o-rd/ia 
(the Rikala)\ 3. Xpvffovp <Tr6fia (tlie Hagamari or 
Kukavart), whereby merchandise and goods ascended 
to Tatta; 4. X(ipi<(>ov aT6fxa (the Mala?^\ 5. 
TTopa; 6. or Sa^cUotra (the Pinyari or 

Slr)\ 7. hitiviSdp’n (probably Lonivdri^ the Purana^ 
Vaija or Kor%), For the conjectural identifications 
of these mouths, most of which are now closed, ex¬ 
cept in high floods, see Lassen’s Map of Ancient 
India. The principal streams whicli flowed into the 
Indus are:—on the right or western bank of the river, 
the Choaspes, called by Arrian the Guraeus, and by 
Ptolemy the Suastus (the A ttoh) ; and the Copheii 
(^Cdhul river), with its own smaller tributary the 
Choes (the Kow)\ and, on the loft or eastern bank, 
the greater rivers, — which give its name to the Paw- 
jdb (or the country of the Five Fivers),—the Acesines 
(Ckendb), the Hydaspes or Bidaspes {Jeliim), the 
Hydraotes {Ravi) ; and the Hypanis or llyphasis 
(the Sutledge). [See these rivers under their re¬ 
spective names.] As in the case of the Ganges, so 
in that of the Indus, it has been left to modern 
i-esearches to determine accurately the real sources 
of the river: it is now well known that the Indus 
rises at a considerable distance on the NE. side of 
the Himalaya, in what was considered by the Hindus 
their most sacred land, and which was also the dis¬ 
trict in which, on opposite sides of the mountains, 
the BraJimaputra, the Ganges, and the Jumna, have 
their several sources. From its source, the Indus 
flows NW. to Jskardu, and thence W. and SW., till 
it bursts through the mountain barriers, and descends 
into the plain of the Punjab, passing along the 
western edge of Cashmir. (Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. v. 
p. 216; Moorcroft, Travels in Ladakh and Cashmir, 
1841.) The native name Sindhu has been pre¬ 
served with remarkable accuracy, both in the Greek 
writers and in modern times. Thus, in the Peri- 
plus, we find Sir6ds (p. 23); in Ptolemy, 'S.lvdwv 
(vii. 1. § 2), from which, by the softening of the Ionic 
pronunciation, the Greeks obtained their form ‘'li^Soy. 
(Of. Plin. vi. 20; Cosmas, Indie, p. 337.) The 
present name is Sind or Sindhu. (liitter, vol. v. pp. 
29, 171.) [V.] 

INDUS, a river of the south-east of Caria, ne.ir 
the town of Cibyra. On its bunks was situated, ac¬ 
cording to Livy (xxxviii. 14), the fort of Thabusion. 
Pliny (v. 29) states that sixty other rivers, and up¬ 
wards of a hundred mountain torrents, emptied them¬ 
selves into it. This river, which is said to liave 
received its name from some Indian who had been 
thrown into it from an elephant, is probably no other 
than the river Calbis {Kd\€is, Strab. xiv. p. 6.51; 
Ptol. V. 2. § 11; Pomp. Mela, i. 16), at present 
called Quingi, or Tavas, which htis its sources on 
Mount Cadmus, above Cibyra, and passing through 
Caria empties itself into the sea near Caunus, oppo¬ 
site to the island of Rhodes. [L. S.J 

INDU'STRIA, a town of Liguria, situated on the 
right bank of the Padus, about 20 miles below 
Turin. It is mentioned only by Pliny, who tells us 
that its ancient name was Bodincomagus, which 
he connects with Bodincus, the native name of the 
Padus [Padus], and adds that it was at this point 
that river first attained a considerable depth. (Plin 
iii. 16. 8.20.) Its site (which was erroneously fixed 
by earlier writers at Casale) has been established 
beyond question at a place called Monteu di Po, a 
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few miles below Chivasso, but on the right bank of 
the river, where excavations have brought to light 
numerous coins and objects of ancient art, some of 
them of great beauty, as well as several inscriptions, 
which leave no doubt that the remains thus dis¬ 
covered are those of Iiidustria. They also prove 
that it enjoyed municipal rank under the Roman 
empire. (Ricolvi e Rivautella, 11 sito deW antica 
ciith dJndustria, ^c., Torino, 1745,4to.; Millin, Voy, 
en Pihwnt, vol. i. pp. 308—311.) [E. H. B.] 

INESSA. [Aetna.] 

INFERUM MARE. [Tyrrhknum Mark.] 

INGAEVONES. [Germania and Hellevio- 

NES.] 

INGAUNI (jlyyavvoi), a Ligurian tribe, who 
inhabited the sea-coast and adjoining mountains, 
at the foot of the Maritime Alps, on the W. side of 
the Gulf of Genoa. I'lieir position is clearly iden¬ 
tified by th-it of their capital or chief town, Albium 
Ingaunum, still called Alhenga. 'J'hey appear to 
have been in early times one of the most jx)wei'ful 
and warlike of the Ligurian tribes, and bear a pro¬ 
minent part in the long-continued wars of the Ro¬ 
mans with that ])cople. Their name is first men¬ 
tioned in R. c. 205, on occasion of the landing of 
Mago, the brother of Hannibal, in Liguria. They 
wore at that time engaged in hostilities with the 
Epantcrii, a neighbouring tribe who appear to have 
dwelt further inland: the Carthaginian general con¬ 
cluded an alliance with them, and supported tiiem 
against the mountaineers of the interior; he subse¬ 
quently returned to their capital after his defeat by 
the Romans in Cisalpine Gaul, and it was from 
thence that he took his final departure for Africa, 
B. c. 203. (Liv. xxviii. 46, xxx. 19.) After the 
close of the Second Punic War, b. c. 201, a treaty 
wa.H concluded with the Ingaimi by the Roman 
consul, C. Aelius (Id. xxxi. 2); but sixteen years 
later (in B. c. 185) we find them at war with the 
Roman.s, when their territory was invaded by the 
consul Appius Claudius, who defeated them in se¬ 
veral battle.s, and took six of their towns. (Id. 
xxxix. 32.) But four years afterwards, b. c. 181, 
they were still in arms, and were attacked for the 
second time by tlie jn oconsul Aemilius Pauli us. 
This general was at first involved in great j)erils, 
the Ingauni having surprised and besieged him in 
his camp; but he ultimately obtained a great and 
decisive victory, in which 15,000 of the enemy were 
killed and 2500 taken prisoners. This victory pro¬ 
cured to Aemilius the honour of a triumph, and was 
followed by the submission of the whole people of 
the Ingauni (“ Ligurum Ingaunorum omne nomen ”), 
w'hile all the other Ligurians sent to Romo to sue 
for peace. (Liv. xl. 25—28,34.) From this time 
we hear notliing more of the Ingauni in history, pro¬ 
bably on account of the loss of the later books of 
Livy; fur that they did not long remain at peace 
with Koine, and that hostilities were repeatedly re¬ 
newed before they were finally reduced to submis¬ 
sion and settled down into the condition of Roman 
subjects, is clearly proved by the fact stated by 
Pliny, that tlieir territory was assigned to them, and 
its boundaries fixed or altered, no less than thi?dy 
times. (“ Liguribus Ingaunis agro tricics dato,” 
Plin. iii. 5. s. 6.) They appear to have been much 
addicted, in common with other maritime Ligurian 
tribes, to habits of piracy, a tendency whicli they 
retained down to a late period. (Liv. xl. 28, 41; 
Vopisc. Procul. 12.) We find them still existing 
and recognised as a separate tribe in the days of 
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Strabo and Pliny; but we have no means of fixing 
the extent or limits of their territory, which evi¬ 
dently comprised a considerable portion of the sea- 
coast on each side of their capital city, and probably 
extended on the W. till it met that of the Intemelii. 
It must have included several minor towns, but 
their capital, of which the name is variously wiitten 
Albiurn Ingaunum and Albingaunum, is the only 
town expressly assigned to them by ancient writers. 
[AutiuM Ingaunum.] (Strab. iv. p. 202 ; Plin. 
iii. 5. 8. 6.) [E. H. B.] 

TNG ENA. [Abkincatui.] 

INI'CKRUM, a town in Lower Pannonia, in the 
neighbourhood of which there was a praetorium, or 
place of rest for the emperors when they travelled in 
tliose parts. {Ttin. Ant. pp. 260, 265.) Some iden¬ 
tify it with the modern Possega. [L. S.] 

INO'PIJS. [Diclos.] 

INSA'NI MONTES (ra Maiv6(xtva Ptol. 
iii. 3. § 7), a range of mountains in Sardinia, men¬ 
tioned by Idvy (xxx. 39) in a manner which seems 
to imply that tliey were in the NE. part of the 
island; and this is confirmed by Cluudian, who 
sjieaks of them as rendering the northern part of 
Sardinia rugged and savage, and the adjoining seas 
stormy and dangerous to navigators. (Claudian, 
B. Gild 513.) Hence, it is evident that the name 
was applied to the lofty and rugged range of moun¬ 
tains in the N. and NE. part of the island: and 
was, doubth3Ss, given to them by Roman navigators, 
on account of the sudden and frequent storms to 
which they gave rise. (Liv. 1. c.). Ptolemy also 
places the yiaiv6^epa 6pr] — a name which is obvi¬ 
ously translated from the Latin one — in the interior 
of the island, and though he would seem to consider 
them as nearer the W. than the E. coast, the position 
which lie a.ssigns them may still be referred to the 
same range or mass of mountains, which extends 
from the neighbourhood of Olbia (Term JVom) on 
the E. coast, to that of Corims on the W. [Sau- 
IMNIA.J [E. H. B.] 

I'NSUBRKS, a people both in Gallia Transalpiiia 
and Gallia Cisalpina. D’Anville, on the authority of 
Livy (v. 34), places the Insuhres of Gallia Trans- 
alpina in that part of the territory of the Aedui 
wliere there was a town Mediolanum, between Forum 
Segusianorum [Fokum Skgusianouum] and Lug- 
dunum (Lyon'). This is the only ground that there 
is for 8up])o^ing that there existed a people or a 
pagiis ill Gallia Transalpiiia named Insuhres. Of 
the Insuhres in Gallia Cisalpina, an account is given 
elsewhere [Vol. 1. p. 936]. [G. L.] 

TNSULA, or I'NSULAALLO'BROGUM, in Gallia 

Narbonensis. Livy (xxi. 31), after describing llan- 
iiibafs passage of the Rhone, says that he directed 
his march on the east side towards llio inhuid parts 
of Gallia. At his fourth encampment he came to 
the Insula, “ where the rivers Avar and the Rho- 
daniis, flowing down from the Alps by two different 
directions, comprise between them some tract of 
country, and then unite: it is the level country be¬ 
tween them which is called the Insula. The Allo- 
hroges dwell near.” One might easily see that there 
must be some error in the word Arar; for Hannibal 
could not have reached tlie latitude of Lugdunum 
(Lyon) in four days from the place where he crossed 
the Rhone; and this is certain, though we do not 
know the exact place where he did cross the Rhone. 
Nor, if ho had got to the junction of the Avar and 
Rhodamis, could Livy say that lie reached a place 
near which the Aliobroges dwell; for, if he had 
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marched from the Isara {Fsere) to the junction of 
the SaSne and Rhone, he would have passed through 
the country of the Aliobroges. [Allobroobs.] 
Nor does the Arar (Sadne) flow from the Alps, 
though the Isara does. Besides this, if Hannibal 
had gone so far north as the part between the Saone 
and Rhone, he would have gone much further north 
than was necessary for his purpose, as Livy describes 
it. It is therefore certain, if we look to the context 
only, that we must read “ Isara” for “Arar;” and 
there is a reading of one MS., cited by Gronovius, 
which shows that Isara may have once been in the 
text, and that it has been corrupted. (Walckenaer, 
Geog.. 4‘c. vol. i. p, 135.) Livy in this passage 
copied Polybius, in whose MSS. (iii. 49) the name 
of the river is Scoras or Scaras; a name which the 
editors ought to have kept, instead of changing it 
into Isaras (Tffdpas), as Bckker and others before 
him have done, though the Isara or hire is cer¬ 
tainly the river. In the latest editions of Ptolemy 
(ii. 10. § 6) the Isara appears in the form Isar 
(''Iirap); but it is certain that there are great varia¬ 
tions in the MSS. of Ptolemy, and in the editions. 
Walckenaer (vol. i. p. 134) says that the edition of 
Ulm of 1482 has Sicarus, and that there is “ Si- 
caros” in the Strassburg editions of 1513, 1520, 
1522. The editio princeps of 1475 has“Cisar;” 
and others have “ Tisar ” and “ Tisara.” The pro¬ 
bable conclusion is, that “ Isc-ar ” is one of the forms 
of the name, which is as genuine a Celtic form as 
“ Is-ar ” or “ Isara,” the form in Cicero (ad Fam. x. 
15, See.). “Isc-ara” may be compared with the 
British forms “ Isaca” (the^Ja;e), Isca,and Ischalis; 
and Is-ara with the names of the Italian rivers Ausar 
and Aesis. 

Polybius compares the country in the angle be¬ 
tween the Rhone and the Isara (hhe) to the Delta 
of Egypt in extent and form, except that in the Delta 
the sea unites the one side and tlie channels of the 
streams wliich form tlie two other sides; but Iiere 
mountains almo.st inaccessible form the third side of 
this Insula. He describes it as populous, and a corn 
country. The junction of the Isar, as Strabo calls 
the river (p. 185), and the Rhone, was, according to 
him, opposite the place where the Cemmcj? approach 
near to the banks of the Rhone. 

The Iscrej one of the chief branches of the Rhone, 
rises in the high Pennine Alps, and flows through 
the valleys of the Alpine region by a very winding 
course past Si, Maurice, Moutiers, Conjlana, Mont- 
meilian, where it begins to be navigable, Grenoble, 
the Roman Cularo. or Gratianopolis, and joins the 
Rhone a few miles north of Valentia ( Valence). Its 
whole cour.se is estimated at about 160 miles. Han¬ 
nibal, after staying a short time in the country about 
the junction of the Rlione and the here, commenced 
his march over the Alps. It is not material to de¬ 
cide whether his whole army crossed over into the 
Insula or not, or whether he did himself, though 
the words of Polybius imply that he did. It is 
certain that he marched up the valley of the here 
towards the Alps; and the way to find out where he 
crossed the Alps is by following the valley of the 
hhe. [G. L.] 

INSURA. [Mylak.] 

INTELE'NE (TvT^Aijr^), one of the five pro¬ 
vinces W. of the Tigris, ceded, in a, d. 297, by 
Narses to Galerius and the Romans. (Petr. Patr. 
Fr. 14, Fragm. Hist. Graec. ed. MUller; Gibbon, 
c. xiii.) St. Martin, in his note to Le Beau (Ba$ 
Empire, vol. i. p. 380), would read for Intelene 
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Ingilene the name of a small province 

of Armenia near the sources of the Tigris mentioned 
by Epiphanius (Bcteres. LX. vol. i. p. 605, ed 
Valesius; comp. 8t. Martin, Mem. sur VAnmnie^ 
vol. i. pp. 23, 97.) [E.B. J.] 

INTEME'LII (Tvt€/x€Xioi), a maritime people of 
Liguria, situated to the W. of the Iiigauni, at the 
foot of the Maritime Alps. They are but little 
known in history, being only once mentioned by 
Livy, in conjunction with their neighbours, the In- 
gauni, as addicted to piratical habits, to repress 
which their coast was visited by a Koinan squadron 
in B. c. 180. (Liv. xl. 41.) Strabo speaks of them 
as a still existing tribe (Strab. iv. p. 202); and their 
capital, called Albium Intemelium or Albinteme- 
liuin, now corrupted into Vintiiniglia, was in his 
time a considerable city. [Alhium Intemewum.] 
We have no means of determining the extent or 
limits of their territory; but it seems to have bor¬ 
dered on that of the Ingauni on the E., and the Vc- 
diantii on the W.; at least, tliese are the only tribes 
mentioned as existing in this part of Liguria by 
writers of the Komari Empire. It probably com- 
])rised also the whole valley of the Rutuba or 
Uoja^ one of the most considerable of the rivers, or 
rather mountain torrents, of Liguria, which rises at 
the foot of the Col di Tenda^ and falls into the sea 
at Viniimiglia. [E. H. B.] 

INTERAMNA (^lvr4pa}xva ; Eth, Interamnas, 
-atis), was the name of several cities in diflerent parts 
of Italy. Its obvious ctymol igy, already pointed out 
by Varro and Festus, indicates their position at the 
confluence of two streams (“ inter aimies,” Varr.L. L. 
v.28, Fest. V. Awncif, p. 17,MU11.); wliich is,however, 
but partially borne out by their actual situation. The 
form Intkramnium (TvTepd^tvmv), and the ethnic 
form Interainiiis, are also found, but more rarely. 

1. A Roman colony on the bunks of the Liris, 
thence called, for distinction’s sake, Inteuasina Li¬ 
kinas. It was situated on the left or northern 
hank of the Liris, near the junction of the little river 
which flows by Aquinum (confounded by Strabo 
with the Mel pis, a much more considerable stream), 
and was distant 6 miles from tlie Utter city, 
and 7 from Casinuin. Its territory, which was 
included in Latiuni, according to the more ex¬ 
tended use of that name, must have originally 
belonged to the Volscians, but we have no men¬ 
tion of Interamna as a Volscian city, nor indeed 
any evidence of its existence previous to tlio establish¬ 
ment of the Roman colony there, in b. c. 312. 'J'his 
took place at the same time with that at the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Casinum, the object of both being 
obviously to secure the fertile valley of the Liris from 
the attacks of the Samnites. (Liv. ix. 28; Diod. 
xix. 105; Veil. Pat.i. 14.) lienee we find, in b. c. 
294, the territory of Interamna ravaged by the S:im- 
nites, who did not, however, venture to attack the 
city itself; and, at the opening of the following cam¬ 
paign, it was from Interamna that the consul Sp. Car- 
vilius commenced his operations against Sainiiium. 
(Liv. X. 36, i^9.) Its territory wiis at a later period 
laid waste by Hannibal during his march by the Via 
Latina from Capua upon Romo, b. c. 212 (Liv. xxvi. 
9): and shortly afterwards the name of Interamna 
appears among the twelve refractory colonies which 
declared themselves unable to furnish any further 
supplies, and were subsequently (b. c. 204) loaded 
with heavier burdens in consequence (Id. xxvii. 9, 
xxix. 15). After the Social War it passed, in com¬ 
mon witli the other Latin colonies, into the state of 
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a municipium; and w'e find repeated mention of it 
as a municipal town, apparently of some consequence. 
(Cic. Phil. ii. 41, pro Mil. 17; Strab. v. p. 237; 
PJin. iii. 5. s. 9.) It received a colony under tlie 
Second Triumvirate, but does not appear to have en¬ 
joyed colonial rank, several inscriptions of imperial 
times giving it only the title of a municipium. {Lib. 
Col. p. 234; Orell. Inscr, 2357, 3828.) Its posi¬ 
tion at some distance from the line of the Via Latina 
w’as probably unfavourable to its prosperity in later 
times: from the same cause its name is not found in 
the Itineraries, and we have no means of tracing ils 
existence after the fall of the Roman Empire. Tlie 
period at which it was ruined or deserted is unknown; 
but mention is found in documents of the middle 
ages of a “ Castrum Terame,” and tlie site of the 
ancient city, though now entirely uninhabited, is 
still called Terame. It presents extensive remains 
of ancient buildings, wdtli vestiges of the w'alls, streets, 
and aqueducts; and numerous inscriptions and other 
objects of antiquity liave been discovered there, 
which are preserved in the neighbouring villages. 
(Roinanelli, vol. iii. p. 384; Cliiver, Itnl. p. H)3‘). 
The inscriptions arc given by IMoiiiinsen, Inscr. liegn. 
Neap. pp. 221, 222.) 

Pliny calls the citizens of this Interamna “ Inter- 
amnates Succasini, qui ct Lirinate.s vocanlur.” The 
former appellation was evidently be,stowed from their 
situation in the neighbourhood of Casinum, but is 
not ado])ted by any other author. They are called 
in inscriptions “ Intcramnatcs Lirinates,” and some¬ 
times “ Lirinates ” alone: hence it is probable tli:it 
w'e should read “Liriniitum” for ‘‘Larinatum ” in 
Silius Italicus (viii. 402), wdiere lie is emmieraling 
Volscian citie.s, and hence the mention of Larimmi 
W'ould be w’holly out of jilace. 

2. {Terni), a city of Umbria, situated on the river 
Nar, a little below its conlluenco with the Veliiius, 
and about 8 niili:s E. from Narnia. It M*as sur¬ 
rounded by a brunch of the river, so as to be in fact 
situated on an i.-slaiid, whence it derived its name. 
The inhabitants are termed by Pliny “ Interurrinates 
cognomino Nartes,” to distinguish them from those 
of the other towns of the name; and w’o find them 
de.signatcd in inscrijitions as Interuninate.s Nartes and 
Naliartcs; but we do not find this epithet applied to 
the city itself. No mention is found of Interamna in 
hi.story previous to its jiassing under the Roman 
yoke; but there is no doubt that it was an ancient 
Umbrian city, and an inscription of the time of Ti¬ 
berius lias preserved to us the local tradition that it 
wjis founded in b. c. 672, or rather more than 80 
years after Rome. (Orell. Inscr. 689.) When we 
first hear of Interamna in history it appears as a 
flourishing municipal town, deriving great wealth 
from the fertility of its territory, which was irrigated 
by tlie river Nar. Hence it is said to have been, as 
early as the civil wars of Marius and Sulla, one of 
the “ florentissima Italiae muriicipia ” (Florus, iii. 
21); and though it suffered a severe blow ujioii that 
occasion, its lands being confiscated by Sulla and 
portioned out among his soldiers, we still find it 
mentioned by Cicero in a manner that proves it to 
have been a place of importance (Cic. ad AU. iv. 

15). Its inhabitants were frequently engaged in li¬ 
tigation and disputes with their neighbours of Reate, 
on account of the regulation of the waters of the Ve- 
linus, which joins the Nar a few miles above Inter- 
ainna; and under the reign of Tiberius they were 
obliged to enter an energetic protest against a pro¬ 
ject that had been started for turning aside the 
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course of the Nar, so that it should no longer flow 
into the Tiber. (Tac. Ann, L 79.) In the civil war 
between Vitellius and Vespasian it was occupied by 
the troops of the former while their head-quarters 
were at Narnia, but was taken with little resistance 
by Arrius Varus. (Id. Hist iii. 61, 63.) Inscrip¬ 
tions sufficiently attest the continued municipal im¬ 
portance of Interamna under the Roman empire; and 
though its position was some miles to the right of 
the great Flaminian highway, which proceeded from 
Narnia direct to Mevania (Strab. v. p. 227; Tac. 
Ilut. ii. 64), a branch line of road was carried from 
Narnia by Interamna and Spoletium to Forum Fla- 
minii, where it rejoined the main highroad. This 
line, which followed very nearly that of the present 
highroad from Rome to Pemgia, appears to have 
latterly become the more important of the two, and 
is given in the Antonine and Jerusalem Itineraries 
to the exclusion of the true Via Flaminia. (/tm. 
Ant. p. 125; liin, Hier. p. 613; Tab. Pent.) The 
great richness of the meadows belonging to Inter 
arnna on the banks of the Nar is celebrated by Pliny, 
w'ho tells us that they were cut for hay no less than 
four limes in the year (Plin. xviii. 28. s. 67); and 
Tacitus also represents tlie same district as among 
tlie most fertile in Italy (Tac. Ann. i. 79). That 
great historian himself is generally considered as a 
native of Interamna, but without any distinct au¬ 
thority: it appears, however, to have been subse¬ 
quently the patrimonial residence, and probably the 
birthplace, of his descendants, the two emperors Ta¬ 
citus and Florianus. (Vopisc./'Vonan. 2.) In A.D. 
193, it was at Interamna that a deputation from 
the senate met the emperor Soptimius Soverus, when 
on his march to the capital (Spartian. Sever. 6); 
and at a later period (a. d. 253) it was there that 
the two emperors, Trebonianus Gall us and his son Vo- 
lusianus, who were on their march to oppose Aemili- 
anus in Moesia, were put to death by their own soldiers. 
(Eutrop. ix. 5; Viet. Cws. 31, 

Interamna became the see of a bishop in very 
early times, and has subsisted without interruption 
through the middle ages on its present site; the 
name being gradually corrujited into its modern form 
of Temi. It is still a flourishing city, and retains 
various relics of its ancient importance, including the 
remains of an ampliitheatro, of two temples supposed 
to have been dedicated to the sun and to Hercules, 
and some portions of the ancient Thermae. None of 
these ruins are, however, of much importance or in¬ 
terest. Many inscriptions have also been discovered 
on the site, and are preserved in the Palazzo Publico. 

About 3 miles above Terni is the celebrated cas¬ 
cade of the Velinus, which owes its origin to the 
Roman M\ Curius; it is more fully noticed under 
the article Vklinus. 

3. {Teraino), a city of Picenum, in the territory 
of the Praetutii, and probably the chief place in the 
district of that people. The name is omitted by 
Pliny, but is found in Ptolemy, who distinctly assigns 
it to the Praetutii; and it is mentioned also in the 
Liber Coloniarum among the “ Civitates Piceni.” 
It there boars the epithet of “ Palestina.” or, as the 
name is elsewhere written, “Palotina;” the origin 
and meaning of which are wholly unknown, (Ptol. iii. 
1. § 58; Lib. Col. pp. 226, 259.) In the genuine 
fragments of Frontinus, on the other hand, the citi¬ 
zens are correctly designated as “ Interamnates Prae- 
tutiani.” (Frontin. i. p. 18, ed. Lachm.) Being si¬ 
tuated in the interior of the country, at a distance 
from the highroads, the name is not found in the 
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Itineraries, but we know that it was an episcopal 
see and a place of some importance under the 
man empire. The name is already corrupted in our 
MSS. of the Liber Coloniarum into Teramne, whence 
its modern form of Teramo. But in the middle 
ages it appears to have been known also by the 
name of Aprutium, supposed to be a corruption of 
Praetutium, or rather of the name of tlie people 
Praetutii, applied (as was so often the case in Gaul) 
to their chief city. Thus wo find the name of Abru- 
tium among the cities of Picenum enumerated by 
the Geographer of Ravenna (iv. 31); and under the 
Lombards we find mention of a “ comes Aprutii.” 
The name has been retained in that of Abruzzo, now 
given to the two northernmost provinces of the 
kingdom of Naples, of one of which, called Abruzzo 
Ulteriore, the city of Teramo is still the capital. 
Vestiges of the ancient theatre, of baths and other 
buildings of Roman date, as well as statues, altars, 
and other ancient remains, have been discovered on 
the site: numerous inscriptions have been also found, 
in one of which the citizens are designated as “ In- 
teramnites Praetutiani.” (Romanelli, vol iii. pp. 
297—301; Mommsen, I. R. N. pp. 329—331.) 

There is no foundation for the existence of a fourth 
city of the name of Interamna among the Freiitani, 
as assumed by Romanelli, and, from him, by Cramer, 
on the authority of a very apocryphal inscription. 
[Fukntani.] ' [E. H. B.] 

INTKHAMNE'SIA (Phlegon. de Longaev. 1: 
Eth. Interarnnienses, Plin. iv. 21. s. 35), a stipen¬ 
diary town of Lusitania, named in the inscription of 
Alcantara^ and supposed by Ukert to have been 
situated betw-een the Coa and Touj'oes, near Castel 
Rodriqo and Almeida. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p.398.) [P.S.] 

INTERAMNIUM. [Astures.] 

INTERCA'TIA. [Vacoaki.] 

INTERCISA or AD INTERCISA, is the name 
given in the Itineraries to a station on the Via 
Flaminia, which evidently derives this name from 
,ts being situated at the remarkable tunnel or gallery 
liown through the rock, now known as the Passo del 
Furlo. {/tin. Hier. p. 614; I'ab. Pent.) This 
passage, wdiich is still traversed by the modern 
highw’ay from Rome to Fano^ is a work of tlie em- 
[jcror Vespiisian, as an inscription cut in the rock 
nforms us, and was constructed in the seventh 
year of his reign, A. v. 75. (Inscr. ap. Cluver, 
Hal. p. 619.) It is also noticed among the public 
works of that emperor by Aurelius Victor, who calls 
*t Petra Pertusa; and the same name (Uftpa irep- 
rovaa') is given to it by Procopius, who has left us 
detailed and accurate description of the locality. 
(Viet. Coes. 9, Epit. 9; Procop. B. t7. ii. 11.) 

The valley of the CantianOy a tributary of the 
Metaurus, which is hero followed by the Flaminian 
Way, is at this point so narrow that it is only by 
utting the road out of the solid rock that it can be 
carried along the face of the precipice, and, in addi¬ 
tion to this, the rock itself is in one place pierced by 
an arched gallery or tunnel, which gave rise to the 
name of Petra Pertusa. The actual tunnel is only 
126 feet long, but the whole length of the pass is 
about half a mile. Claudian alludes to this remark¬ 
able work in terms which prove the admiration tliat 
it excited. (Claud, de VI. Cons. Hon. 502.) At 
a later period the pass was guarded by a fort, which, 
from its completely commanding the Flaminian Way, 
became a military post of importance, and is re¬ 
peatedly mention^ during the wars of the Goths 
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with the generals of Justinian. (Procop. B. G, ii. 
11, iii. 6, iv. 28, 34.) The Jerusalem Itinerary 
places the station of Intcrcisa 9 M. P. from Calles 
and the same distance from Forum Sem- 
prouii (Fossombrone)^ both of which distances are 
just about correct. (D’Anville, Analyse de VItalic^ 
p.l55.) [E.H.B.] 

INTERNUM MARE, the great inland or Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, whicli washes the coasts of Southern 
Europe, Northern Africa, and Asia Minor. 

1. Name. —In the Hebrew Scriptures, this sea, on 
the W. of Palestine, and therefore behind a person 
facing the E., is called the “ Hinder Sea ” (^Deut. xi. 
24; Joel, ii. 20), and also the “ Sea of tlie Philis¬ 
tines ” (Exod. xxii. 81), because that people occupied 
the largest portion of its shores. Pre-eminently it 
was “ the Great Sea ” (Num. xxxiv. 6,7; Josk. i. 4, 
ix. 1, XV. 47; Ezek. xlvii. 10, 15, 20), or simply 
‘‘ the Sea” (1 Kings, v. 9; comp. 1 Alacc. xiv. 34. 
XV. 11). In the same way, the Homeric poems, 
Hesiod, the Cyclic poets, Aeschylus, and Pindar, 
call it emphatically “ the Sea.” The logogrupher 
llccataeus speaks of it as “ the Great Sea” (AV*. 349, 
ed. Klausen). Nor did the historians and systematic 
geographers mark it off by any peculiar denomination. 
The Roman writers call it Make Inteunum (Pomp. 
Mela, i. 1. § 4; Plm. iii. 3) or Intestinum (Sail. 
Jug. 17; Flor. iv. 2; ^ i(T<A> 3dAaTTa, Polyb. iii. 39; 
^ ivrhs ^6.K, Strab. ii. p. 121, iii. p. 139; ^ ivrh'S 
*HpaK\€i(i>v (TTTiKiav ^d\., Arist. Met. ii. 1), or more 
frequently, Mare Nostrum (Sail. Jug. 17, IS; 
Cues. B. G. V. 1; Liv. xxvi. 42; Pomp. Mela, i. 5. § 1; 
1 ) Kdd* Tjp-ds ^d\., Strab. ii. p. 121). The epithet 
“Mediterranean” is not used in the classical writers, 
and was first employed for this sea by Solinus (c. 22; 
comp. Isid. Orig. xiii, 16). The Greeks of the pre¬ 
sent day call it tlie “ White Sea ” ('Aadpi ©dXaaaa), 
to distinguish it from the Black Sea. Throughout 
Europe it is known as the Mediterranean. 

2. Extent, Shape, and Admeasurementa. — The 
Mediterranean Sea extends from 6^ W. to 36*^ E. of 
Greenwich, while the extreme limits of its latitude 
aro from 30° to 46° N.; and, in round numbers, its 
length, from Gibraltar to its furthest extremity in 
Syria, is about 2000 miles, witli a breadth varying 
from 80 to 500 miles, and, including the Euxine, 
with a line of shore of 4500 league.s. The ancients, 
who considered this sea to be a very largo jx^rtion 
of the globe, though in reality it is only equal to 
one-seventeenth part of the Pacific, assigned to it 
a much greater length. As they j>ossessod no means 
for critically measuring horizontal angles, and were 
unaided by the compass and chronometer, correctness 
in great distances was unattainable. Ou this account, 
while the E. shores of the Mediterranean approached 
a tolerable degree of correctness, the relative positions 
and forms of the W. coasts are en*oncous. Strabo, 
a philosophical rather than a scientific geographer, 
set himself to rectify the errors of Eratosthenes (ii. 
pp. 105, 106), but made more mistakes; though he 
drew a much better “ contour” of the Mediterranean, 
yet he distorted the W. parts, by placing Massilia 
*13^° to the S. of Byzantium, instead of 2^° to the 
N. of that city. Ptolemy also fell into great errors, 
such as the flattening-in of the N. coast of Africa, to 
the amount of 4 ^° to the S., in the latitude of Car¬ 
thage, while Byzantium was placed 2° to the N. of 
its true position; thus increasing the breadth in the 
very part w'here the greatest accuracy might be ex¬ 
pected. Nor was this all; for the extreme length of 
the Internal Sea was caiTied to upwards of 20° 
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beyond its true limits. The maps of Agatliodaemon 
which accompany the Geography of Ptolemy, though 
indifferently drawn, preserve a much better outline of 
this sea than is expressed in the Theodosian or 
Peutingerian Table, where the Mediterranean is so 
reduced in breadth as to resemble a canal, and the 
site, form, and dimensions of its islands aic displaced 
and disfigured. 

The latitudes were estimated by the ancient ob¬ 
servers in stadia reckoned from the equator, and aro 
not so discordant as might be expected from such a 
method. The length between the equinoctial lino 
and Syracuse, or rather the place which they called 
the “ Strait of Sicily,” is given as follows: — 

Stadia 

Eratosthenes - - - - 25,450 
Hipparchus - - - - 25,600 
Strabo ------ 25,400 

Marinus of Tyre - - - 26,075 
Ptolemy ----- 26,833 

Their longitudes run rather wild, and are reckoned 
from the “Sacrum Promontorium” ( St. Vin¬ 
cent), and the numbers given are as the arc from 
thence to Syracuse;— 

Stadia 

Eratosthenes - - - - 11,800 

Hipparchus - - - - 10,300 

Strabo.14,000 

Marinus of Tyro - - - 18,583 

Ptolemy ----- 29,000 
In Admiral Smyth’s work (The Mediterranean, 
p. 375) will be found a tabular view of the above- 
mentioned admeasurements of the elder geographers, 
along with the determination resulting from his own 
observations; assuming, for a reduetion of the num¬ 
bers, 700 stadia to a degree of latitude, for a plane 
projection in the 36° parallel, and 655 for the cor¬ 
responding degree of longitude. (Comp. Gosselin, 
Geographic des Grecs, 1 vol. Paris, 1780; Geogra¬ 
phic des Anciens, 3 vols. Paris, 1813 ; Mesures 
Itineraires, 1 vol. Paris, 1813.) 

3. Physical Geography. — A more richly-varied 
and broken outline gives to the N. shores of the 
J\Iediterranean an advantage over the S. or Libyan 
coast, which was remarked by Eratosthenes. (Strab. 
ii. p. 109.) The three groat peninsulas, — the 
Iberian, the Italic, and the Hellenic, — with their 
sinuous and deeply indented shores, form, iircom¬ 
bination with the neighbouring islands and opposite 
coasts, many straits and isthmuses. Exclusive of 
the Euxine (which, however, must be considered as 
part of it), this sheet of water is naturally divided 
into two vast basins; the barrier at the entrance of 
the straits marks the commencement of the W. 
basin, which descends to an abysmal depth, and 
extends as far as the central part of the sea, where 
it flows over another barrier (the subaqueous Ad¬ 
venture Bank, discovered by Admiral Smyth), and 
again falls into the yet unfathomed Levant basin. 

Strabo (ii. pp. 122—127) marked off tliis expanse 
by three smaller closed basins. The westernmost, 
or TyiThenian basin, comprehended the space be¬ 
tween the Pillars of Hercules and Sicily, including 
the Iberian, Ligurian, and Sardinian seas; the 
waters to the W. of Italy were also called, in re¬ 
ference to the Adriatic, the “ Lower Sea,” as that 
gulf bore the name of the “ Upper Sea.” The 
second was the Syrtic basin, E. of Sicily, including 
the Ausonian or Siculian, the Ionian, and the Libyan 
seas: on the N. this basin luns up into the Adriatic, 
on the S. the gulf of Libya penetrates deeply into 
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the African continent. Tlie E. part of this basin is 
interrupted bj Cyprus alone, and was divided into 
the Carpathian, Rainphylian, Cilician, and Syrian 
seas. 

The third or Aegean portion is bounded to the 
S. by a curved line, which, commencing at the coast 
of Caria in Asia Minor, is formed by the islands of 
Rhodes, Crete, and Cythera, joining the Pelopori' 
nesus not far from Cape Malea, with its subdivisions, 
the Tliracian, Myrtoan, Icarian, and Cretan seas. 

From the Aegean, the “ White Sea ” of the Turks, 
the channel of the Hellespont leads into the Pro¬ 
pontis, connected by the Thracian Bospoi*us with 
the Euxine: to the NE. of that sheet of water 
lies the Pains Maeotis, with the strait of the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus. The configuration of the con¬ 
tinents and of the islands (the latter either severed 
from the main or volcanically elevated in lines, as if 
over long fissures) led in 'very early times to cosmo¬ 
logical views respecting eruptions, terrestrial revolu¬ 
tions, and overpourings of the swollen higher seas 
into tlioso which were lower. The Euxine, the 
Hellespont, the straits of Gades, and the Internal 
JSea, with its many islands, were well fitted to 
originate such theories. Not to speak of the fl(»ods 
of Ogyges and Deucalion, or the legendary cleaving 
of the pillars of Hercules by that hero, the Sumo- 
thracian traditions recounted that the Euxine, once 
an inland lake, swollen by the rivers that flowed 
into it, had broken first through the Bosporus and 
afterwards tlie Hellespont. (Diod. y. 47.) A refiex 
of these Samothracian traditions appears in the 
“ Sluice Theory” of Straton of Lainpsacus (Strab. 
i. pp. 49, 50), according to which, the swellings of 
the waters of the Euxine first opened the passage 
of the Hellespont, and afterwards caused the outlet 
through the Pillars of Hercules. This theory of 
Straton led Eratosthenes of Cyrene to examine the 
problem of the equality of level of all external seas, 
or seas surrounding tliu continents. (Strab. t c.; 
comp. ii. p. 104.) Strabo (i. pp. 51, 54) rejected 
the theory of Straton, as insufficient to account for 
all the phenomena, and proposed one of his own, the 
profoundness of which modern geologists are only now 
beginning to appreciate. “ It is not,” he says c.), 
“ because the lands covered by seas wore originally 
at different altitudes, that the waters have risen, or 
subsided, or receded from some parts and inundated 
others. But the reason is, that the same land is 
sometimes raised up and sometimes depressed, so 
that it either overtlows or returns into its own 
place again. Wo must therefore ascribe the cause 
to the ground, eillier to that ground which is under 
the sea, or to that which becomes flooded by it; 
but rather to that which lies beneath the sea, for 
this is more moveable, and, on account of its wet¬ 
ness, can be altered with greater quickness.” (Eyell, 
Geologi/f p. 17; Humboldt, Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 118, 
trans., A^ects of Nature^ vol. ii. pp. 73—83. 
trans.) 

The fluvial system of the Internal Sea, including 
the rivew that fall into the Euxine, consists, be¬ 
sides many secondary streams, of the Nile, Danube, 
Borysthenes, Tanais, Po, Rhone, Ebro, and Tyras. 
The general physics of this sea, and their connec¬ 
tion with ancient speculations, do not fall within 
the scope of this article; it will be sufficient to say 
that the theory of the tides was first studied on the 
coast of this, which can only in j)oetical language 
be called “ a tideless sea.” The mariner of old had 
his charts and sailing directories, was acquainted 
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with the bewildering currents and connter-currents 
of this sea, — the “ Typhon ” (rwpiitv), and the 
Prester” (irpr^cTTrfp), the destroyer of those at 
sea, of which Lucretius (vi. 422—445) has given 
so terrific a description, — and hailed in the hour 
of danger, as the ‘‘ Dioscuri ” who played about the 
mast-head of his vessel (Plin. ii. 437; Sen. NaU 
Quaest. ii.), the fire of St. Elmo, “ sacred to the 
seaman.” Mucli valuable information upon the 
winds, climate, and other atmospheric phenomena, 
as recorded by the ancients, and compared with 
modem investigations, is to l)e found in Smyth 
'Mediterranean, pp. 210—302). Forbiger’s sec- 
ion upon Physical Geography (vol. i. pp. 576— 
655) is useful for the references to the Latin and 
Greek authors. Some papers, which appeared in 
Frasers Magazine for the years 1852 and 1853, 
upon the fish known to the ancients, throw con¬ 
siderable light upon the ichthyology of this sea, 
IJecent inejuiry luis confirmed the truth of many 
nslructive and interesting facts relating to the fish 
)f tlie Mediterranean which have been banded down 
by Aristotle, Pliny, Arcliestratus, Aelian, Ovid, Op- 
lian, Athenaeus, and Ausonius. 

4. Historical Geography. —To trace the progress 
of discovery on the waters and shores of this sea 
would be to give the history of civilisation,—“ nul¬ 
lum sine nomine soxum.” Its geographical position 
lias eminently tended towards the intercourse of 
nations, and the extension of the knowledge of 
the M’orld The three peninsulas—the Iberian, 
Italic, and Hellenic—run out to meet that of Asia 
Minor projecting from the E. coast, while the islands 
of the Aegean have served as stepping stones for 
the pass.age of tlie peoples from one continent to the 
other; and the great Indian Ocean advances by the 
fissure between Arabia, Aegypt, and Abyssinia, under 
the name of the Red Sea, so as only to be divided 
by a narrow isthmus from the Delta of the Nile 
valley and tlie SE. coast of the Mediterranean. 

“ We,” says Plato in the Phaedo (p. 109, b.), 
who dwell from the Phasis to the Pillars of Her¬ 
cules, inhabit only a small portion of the earth in 
which we have settled round the (Interior) sea, like 
aiits or frogs round a marsh.” And yet the margin 
of this contracted basin has been the site where 
civilisation was first developed, and the theatre of 
the greatest events in the early history of the world. 
Religion, intellectual culture, law, arts, and man¬ 
ners—nearly everything that lifts us above the* 
savage, have come from these coasts. 

The earliest civilisation on these shores was to 
the S., but the national character of the Aegyptiana 
was opposed to intercourse with other nations, and 
their navigation, such as it was, was mainly con¬ 
fined to the Nile and Arabian gulf. The Phoe¬ 
nicians were the first great agents in promoting the 
communion of peoples, and their flag waved in every 
part of the waters of the Internal Sea. Carthage 
and Etruria, though of less importance than Phoo.: 
iiicia in connecting nations and extending the geo¬ 
graphical horizon, exercised great influence on 
commercial intercourse with the W. coast of Africa 
and the N. of Europe. The progressive movement 
propagated itself more widely and enduringly through 
the Greeks and Romans, especially after the latter 
had broken tlie Phoenico-Carthaginian power. 

In the Hellenic peninsula the broken configuration 
of the coast-line invited early navigation com¬ 
mercial intercourse, and the expeditions of the 
Samians (Herod, iv. 162) and Phocaeans (Herod. 
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1 . 163) laid open the W. coast of this sea. During 
the period of the Roman Universal Empire, the 
Mediterranean was the lake of the imperial city. 
Soon after the conclusion of the First Mithridatic 
War, piracy, W'hich has always existed from the ear¬ 
liest periods of histoiy to the present day in the 
Grecian waters, was carried on systematically by 
large armies and fleets, the strongholds of which 
were Cilicia and Crete. From tliese stations the 
pirates directed their expeditions over the greater 
part of the MediteiTaneaii, (Appian, Bell, Mithr, 
92; Plut. Pomp, 24.) Piracy, crushed by Pom- 
peius, was never afterwards carried on so extensively 
as to merit a place in history, but was not entirely 
extirpated even by the fleet which the Roman em¬ 
perors maintained in the East, and that cases still 
occurred is proved by inscriptions. (Bbckh, Corp, 
Jnscr. Graec. nn. 2335, 2347.) The Romans 
despised all trade, and the Greeks, from the time of 
Hadrian, their great patron, till the extinction of the 
Roman power in the East, possessed the largest 
share of the commerce of the Mediterranean. Even 
alter the Moslem conquests, the Arabs, in spite of 
the various expeditions which they fitted out to 
attack Constantinople, never succeeded in forming a 
maritime power; and their naval strength declined 
witli the numbers and wealth of their Christian 
subjects, until it dwindled into a few piratical 
scpiadrons. The emperors of Constantinople really 
remained masters of the sea. On all points Con¬ 
nected with this sea, see Admiral Smyth, 7'he Me~ 
ditei'rawan, London, 1854. [E. B. J.] 

INTEROCREA (TvT€po«p^o, Strab.), a small 
town or village of the Sabines, between Amiterniim 
and Route. It was placed on the Via Salaria, at the 
junction of its two branche.s, one of which led east- 
w’urds to Amiternum, the other, and principal one, 
up the valley of the Velinus, to Asculum. It is now 
called Antvodveo, and i.s a position of great military 
importance, from its commanding the entrance to the 
two passes just mentioned, which must in all ages 
have fonned two of the principal lines of communi¬ 
cation across the Apennines. It seems, however, to 
luive been in ancient times but a .small place; Strabo 
calls it a village ; and its name is otherwise found 
only in the Itineraries, which place it at 14 M. P. 
from Keate, a distance that coincides with the position 
of Antrodoco. (Strab. v. p. 228; Itin. Ant p. 307; 
Tab. Pent.) Its ancient name is evidently derived 
from its position in a deep valley betw^een rugged 
Ujountains ; for we learn from Festus (p. 181, ed. 
Mtill.) that Ocris was an ancient word for a moun¬ 
tain; and it is interesting to And this fonn still 
preserved in the name of the Montagne di Ocra^ 
a lofty and rugged group of the Apcnnine.s, near 
Aquila. (Zannoni, Carta del Regm di Napoli^ 
3. fol.) [E. H. B,] 

INTERPROMIUM, a village of the MaiTucini, 
forming a station on the Via Claudia Valeria be¬ 
tween Corfinium and Teate. It is repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in the Itineraries, but the distances are 
variously given. (Itin. A nt. pp. 102,310; Tab. Pent.') 
Tlie line of the ancient highroad is, however, well 
ascertained, and the position of Interpromium is fixed 
by ancient remains, as well as mediaeval records, at 
a place on the right bank of the Atemus, just 
below the narrow goige through which that river 
flows below Popoli. The site is now marked only 
by a tavern called the Osieria di S. Valentino^ from 
the little town of that name on the liill above; it is 
distant 12 Roman miles from Corfinium (S. PelUnd), 
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and 13 from Teate (Chieti)^ or 21 from Pescara^ 
at the mouth of the Atemus. (Holsten. Not. ad 
Cluv. p. 143; D’Anville, Analyse de Vltalie^ p. 178; 
Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 117.) An inscription also 
mentions Interpromium under the name of Pagus 
Interprominus (Orell. Inscr. 144; Romanelli, l.c.)\ 
it is called “ Interpromium vicus ” in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus (p. 102), and was evidently a mere 
village, probably a dependency of Teate. [E.H.B.] 
INTPBILI. 1. [Kdetani.] 2. A town of 
Hispania Baetica, iH^ar llliturgis, the scene of a 
battle gained by the Romans over the Carthaginians 
in the Second Punic War. (Liv. xxiii. 49; Fron- 
tin. Stratag. iii. 3.) [P. S.] 

INUI CASTRUM. [Castrum Inui.] 

^ INYCUM or INYCUS (’'Ij'ufcov, Steph. B., but 
V ’'IrvKos, Herod.; Bth. ’IviyKtvoy), a town of Sicily, 
situated in the SW. of the island, on the river 
Hypsas. It is principally known from its connection 
with the mythical legends concerning Minos and 
Daedalus; the capital of the Sicanian prince Cgcalus, 
who aflbrded a shelter to the fugitive Daedalus 
against the Cretan monarch, being placed by some 
writers at Inycum, and by others at Camicus. (Paus. 
vii. 4. § 6; Charax, ap. Steph. B. v. Kapinds.) It 
is mentioned in historical times by Herodotus as the 
place of confinement to which Scythes, the iniler of 
Zancle, was sent by Hippocrates, who had taken 
him prisoner. (Herod, vi. 23, 24.) Aelian, who 
copies the narrative of Herodotus, represents Scythes 
as a native of Inycum; hut this is probably a mis¬ 
take. (Ael. V.JL viii. 17.) Plato speaks of Inycum 
as still in existence in bis time, but quite a small 
place (xwpmv irduv (rpiKpdv) ; notwithstanding 
which ho makes the sophist Hippias boast that he 
bad derived from it a sum of 20 minae. (Plat. 
Ilipp, M. p. 282, e.) It is evident that it always 
continued to be an inconsiderable place, and was 
probably ameie dependency of Selinus. Hence we 
never again meet with its name, though Stephanas 
tells us that this was still preserved on account of 
the excellence of its wine. (Steph. B. s, v. ‘'IruKor ; 
Hesych. s. v.) Vibius Sequester is the only author 
that affords any clue to its position, by telling us 
that the river Hypsas (the modem Belici) flowed by 
it (Vib. Sequest. p, 12, according to Cluver’s eincii 
dation); but further than this its site cannot be 
determined. [E. H. B.j 

lOBACCHI. [Marmarica.] 
lOL, aftenvards CAESARE'A (T^\ Kanrdpcio, 
Ptol. ii 4. § 5 ; ^ Kaiodpeiaj Strab., &c.), ori¬ 
ginally an obscure Phoenician settlement on the N. 
coast of Africa, became afterwards famous as the 
capital of Bocchus and of Juba II. [Mauretania.] 
The latter king enlarged and adorned the city, and 
gave it the name of Caesarea, in honour of his 
patron Augustus. Under the Romans it gave its 
name to the province of lilauretania Caesarieiisis, of 
which it was the capital. It was made a colony by 
the emperor Claudius. Under Valens it was burnt 
by the Moors; but it was again restored; and in 
the 6th century it was a populous and flourishing 
city. It occupied a favourable position midway be¬ 
tween Carthage and the Straits, and was conveniently 
situated with reference to Spain, the Balearic islands, 
and Sardinia; and it had a natural harbour, pro¬ 
tected by a small island. To the E. of the city 
stood the royal mausoleum. (Strab. xvii. p. 831; 
Dion Cass. lx. 9 ; Mela, i. 6. § 1; Pliri. v. 2. s. 1; 
Eutrop. vii. 5 ; Itin. Ant. pp. 5, 15, 25, 31; Oros, 
vii. 33; Ammian. xxix. 5; Procop. B. Vand. ii. 5.) 
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Caesarea is now identifiod, beyond all doubt, with 
the magnificent* ruins at Zershell on the coast of 
Algier, in a little more tlian 2° E. long. The 
Arabic name is simply an abbreviation of Caesarea 
lol / a fact clear to the intuitive sagacity of Shaw, 
and which, in connection with the statements of 
the ancients, led that incomparable traveller to the 
tiTith. Unfortunately, however, nearly all sub¬ 
sequent writers preferred to follow the thick-headed 
Mannert, who was misled by an error in the An- 
tonine Itinerary, whereby all the places along this 
coast, for a considerable distance, are thrown too far 
to the W.; until the researches which followed the 
French conquest of the country revealed inscriptions 
which set the question at rest for ever. There exist 
few stronger examples of that golden rule of criti¬ 
cism :— “ Ponderanda sunt tostimonia, non nume- 
ravda." (Shaw, Travels^ vol. i. pt. 1. c. 3; Barth, 
Wandenmgeny p. 56 ; Pellissier, in the Exploration 
Scientijique de VAlgirie^ vol. vi. p. 349.) [P. S.] 

lOLAI or lOLAENSES (TciAaoi, Paus.; ’lo- 
\deioi, Diod.; ’IoAa«s, Strab. v. p. 225), a people 
of Sardinia, who appear to have been one of the 
indigenous or native tribes of the island. According 
to Strabo, they were the same people who were 
called in bis day Diagesbians or Diagebrians (Am- 
yrjSpeis or AtayrjaSus), a name otherwise unknown: 
and he adds that they were a Tyrrhenian people, a 
statement in itself not improbable. The commonly 
received tradition, however, represented them as a 
Greek race, composed of emigrants from Attica and 
Thospiae, who had settled in the island under the 
command of lolaus, the nephew of Hercules. (Paus. 
X. 17. § 5 ,* Diod. iv. 30, v. 15.) It is evident 
that this legend was derived from the resemblance 
of the name (in the form which it assumed accord¬ 
ing to the Greek pronunciation) to that of lolaus : 
what the native form of the name was, we know 
not 5 and it is not mentioned by any Latin author, 
though both Pau.sanias and Diodorus affirm that it 
was still retained by the "part of the island which 
had been inhabited by the lolai. Hence, modem 
writers have assumed that the name is in reality 
the same with that of the ilienses, whicli would 
seem probable enough ; but Pausanias, the only 
writer who mentions them both, expressly dis¬ 
tinguishes the two. That author speaks of Olbia, 
in the NE. part of tlie island, as one of their chief 
towns. Diodorus represents them, on the contrary, 
as occupying the plains and most fertile portions 
of the island, while the district adjoining Olbia is 
one of the most rugged and mountainous in Sar¬ 
dinia. [E, H. B.] 

lOLCUS (TwAK^is, Ep. *Iaa)AK<is, Dor. *IaAKci?: 
Etk. *Ia5A«ioy, fern. TtwAKiy, ’IwAfclas), an ancient 
city of Magnesia in Thessaly, situated at the head of 
the Pagasaean gulf and at the foot of Mt. Pelion 
(Find. Nem. iv. 88), and celebrated in the lieroic 
ages as the residence of Jason, and the place wliero 
the Argonauts a.sseinbled. [See Diet, of Biogr. artt. 
Jason and Argonautak.] It is mentioned by 
Homer, wlio gives it the epithets of iVKTipiyr) and 
evp'oxopos {II. ii. 712, Od. xi. 256). It is said 
to have been founded by Cretheus (Apollod. i. 9. § 
11), and to have been colonised by Minyans from 
Orchomenos. (Strab. ix. p. 414.) lolcus is rarely 
mentioned in historical times. It was given by tlie 
Thessalians to Hippias, upon his expulsion from 
Athens. (Herod, v. 94.) The town afterwards suf¬ 
fered from the dissensions of its inhabitants, but it 
was finally ruined by the foundation of Demetrhis in 
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B. c. 290, when the inhabitants of lolcos and of other 
adjoining towns were removed to this place. (Strab. 
ix. p. 436.) It seems to have been no longer in ex¬ 
istence in the time of Strabo, since he speaks of the 
place where lolcos stood {& rijs 'IwAkov rdirosj ix. 
p. 438). 

The position of lolcos is indicated by Strabo, who 
says that it was on the road from Boebe to Deme- 
trias, and at the distance of 7 stadia from the latter 
(ix. p. 438). In another passage be says that 
lolcos is situated above the sea at the distance of 
7 stadia from Demetrias (ix. p. 436). Pindar also, 
as we liave already seen, places lolcos at the foot of 
Mt. Pelion, consequently a little inland. From these 
descriptions there is little doubt that Leake is right 
in placing lolcos on the steep height between tlie 
southernmost houses of Volo and Vlakho-makhald^ 
upon which stands a church called Episkopi. There 
are at present no ancient remains at this place; but 
some large squared blocks of stone are said to have 
formerly existed at the foot of the height, and to 
have been carried away for the construction of build¬ 
ings elsewhere. Moreover, it is the only spot in the 
neighbourhood which has any appearance of being 
an ancient site. It might indeed appear, from Livy 
(xliv. 12, 13), that lolcus was situated upon the 
coast; but in this passage, as well as in Strabo (ix. 
p. 436), the name of lolcos seems to have been given 
to this part of the coast as well as to the city itself, 
(Leake, Northern ih'eece^ vol. iv. p. 379; Muziferes, 
Memoire sur le Pelion et VOssa^ p. 11.) 

JOMANES (Plin. vi. 17. s. 21), the most im¬ 
portant of the affluents of the Ganges, into which it 
flows near the city of Allahabad (Pratishtlidna). 
There can he no doubt that Arrian means the same 
river when he speaks of lobares {Ind. c. 8); and 
Ptolemy expresses nearly the same sound, when 
he names tlie Diamuna (vii. 1. § 29). It is now 
called the Jamiina or Jumna. The Jumna rises in 
the highest part of the Umdlayay at no great dis¬ 
tance from the sources of the Sutledge and GangeSt 
respectively, in the neiglibourhood of lamundvatdri 
{Jumnotri)^ wliich is probably the most sacred spot 
of Hindu worship. It enters the Indian plain 
country at Fyzahad^ and on its way to join tlie 
Ganges it passes the important cities of Dehli (In* 
draprastha) and Agra (Crishmapura), and receives 
several large tributaries. These affluents, in order 
from W. to E., are the Sambus (Arrian, Ind. c. 4), 
(probably the Carmanvati or Camhal\ the Betwa 
(or Vetravati), and the Cainas (Arrian, 1. c .; Plin. 
vi. 19. s. 21; now Cdyana or Cend). The last has 
been already mentioned as one of tho tributaries of 
the Ganges. [V.] 

lOMNIUM. [Mauretania.] 

ION (’'!»»'), a river of Tymphaea in Thessaly, 
rising in the Cambunian mountains, and flowing into 
the Peneius: now river of Krdtzova. (Strab. vii. 
p. 327 i Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iv. p. 546.) 

ION MONS. [Libva.] 

lONES. [Ionia.] 

lO'NIA (Twvla), also called Tonis, the country of 
Asia Minor inhabited by Ionian Greeks, and com¬ 
prising tho western coast from Phocaea in the north 
to Miletus in the south. (Herod, i. 142; Strab. xiv. 
init,; Plin. v. 31.) Its length from north to south, 
in a straight line, amounted to 800 stadia, while the 
length of its much indented coast amounted to 3430; 
and the distance from Ephesus to Smyrna, in a 
straight line, w'as only 320 stadia, while along the 
coast it reached the large number of 2200. (Strab. 
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xiv. pp, 632, 665.) Towards the inland, or the 
east, Ionia extended only a few miles, the towns of 
Magnesia, Larissa, Tralles, Alabanda, and othera, 
not belonging to it. Ptolemy (v. 2) assigns much 
narrower limits to Ionia than his predecessors, for, 
according to him, it extended only from tlio Hermus 
in Lydia to the Maeander in Caria; so thatPhocaea 
and Miletus would not belong to Ionia. According 
to a generally received tradition, the Ionian colonies 
on the west coast of Asia were founded after the 
death of Codrns, the last king of Attica, about u. c. 
1044, or, according to others, as early as b. c. 1060, 
about 60 years after the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians. The sons of Codrus, Neleus and 
Androclus, it is said, being dissatisfied with the 
abolition of royalty and the appointment of their 
eldest brother Medon to the archonship, emigrated, 
with large numbers of Attic lonians and bands from 
other parts of Greece, into Asia Minor. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 633, foil.; Paus. vii. 2.) Here, in one of the 
most beautiful and fertile parts of the earth, they 
founded a number of towns,—partly expelling and 
partly subduing the ancient inhabitants, who con¬ 
sisted mainly of Maeonians, Carians, and Pclasgians. 
(Herod, i, 142 ; Paus. vii. 2; Pherccyd. Fragm. 26; 
Dionys. Per. 822, &c.) As a great many of the 
original inhabitants remained in the country as sub¬ 
jects of the conquerors, and as the latter had gone 
to Asia as wan-iors, without women, the new colonies 
were not pure Greek; but still the subdued nations 
were not so completely different as to render an 
amalgamation into one nation impossible, or even 
very difficult. This amalgamation with different 
trills also accounts for the fact that four different 
dialects were spoken by the lonians. (Herod, l.c.') 

The towns founded by the lonians — which, 
though independent of one another, yet formed a 
kind of confederacy for common purposes—amounted 
to twelve (ZaZ^KaTroKis'), a number which must not 
be regarded as accidental. These towns, of which 
accounts are given in separate articles, were: Piio- 
CAEA, Ertthkak, Clazomenae, Teos, Lebei>os, 
Colophon, Ephesus, Prienk, Myus, Miletus, 
and Samos and Chios in the neighbouring islands. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 633; Aelian, V. II. viii. 5.) Subse¬ 
quently, about B. c. 700, Smyrna, which until then 
had belonged to Aeolis, became by treachery a mem¬ 
ber of the Ionian confederacy, which henceforth con¬ 
sisted of thirteen cities. (Herod, i. 149; Paus. vii. 
5; Strab. 1. c.) These Ionian colonies soon rose to 
a high degree of pro.sperity, and in many respects 
outstripped the mother-country; for poets, philoso¬ 
phers, historians, and artists flourished in the Ionian 
cities long before the mother-country attained to any 
eminence in these intellectual pursuits. All the 
cities of Ionia formed independent republics, with 
democratical constitutions; but theff common affairs 
were discussed at regular meetings held at Panio- 
niura the common centre of all the 

Ionian cities, on the northern slope of Mount My- 
cale, near Priene, and about three stadia from the 
coast. (Herod, i. 141, 148; Strab. xiv. p. 639; Mela, 
i. 17; Plin. v. 29.) These meetings at Panionium 
appear to have given rise to a permanent town, with 
a Prytaneum, in which the meetings were held. 
(Steph. B. s. V.) The political bond which held the 
Ionian cities together appears to have been rather 
loose, and the principal objects of the meetings, at 
least in later times, were religious worship and the 
celebration of games. The cities continued to enjoy 
their increasing prosperity and their independence 
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until the establishment of the Lydian monarchy. 
The attacks upon the Ionian colonies began even in 
the reign of Gyges, so that one city after another was 
conquered, until, in the reign of Croesus, all of them 
became .subject to the Lydians. When Lydia be¬ 
came the prey of the Persian conqueror Cyrus, in 
B. c. 557, Ionia also was obliged to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Persia; but the new rulers scarcely 
interfered with the internal affairs of the cities and 
their confederacy; all they had to do was to pay 
tribute, to send their contingents to the Persian 
armies, and to submit to satraps and tyrants, tho 
latter of whom were Greek usurpers who set them¬ 
selves up in their native cities, and were backed by 
the Persian monarchs. But the lonians, accustomed 
to liberty, were unable to bear even this gentle yoke 
for any length of time, and in b. c. 500 a general 
insurrection broke out against Persia, in which tho 
Athenians and Eretrians .also took part. The re¬ 
volt had been planned and organised by Histiaeus, 
tyrant of Miletus, and Aristagoras, his son-in-law. 
The lonians burned and destroyed Sardes, the resi • 
dence of the Persian satraps, but were then routed 
and defeated in a bloody battle near Ephesus, In 
B. c. 496 all tho lonians were again reduced, and 
compelled to assist the Persians with men and ships 
in the w»ir against Greece. In the battle of Mycale, 
B. c. 479, the lonians deserted from tlie ranks of the 
Persians and joined their kinsmen, and thus took 
the first step to recover their independence, which 
ten years later was fully secured by the battle on 
the Eurymedon. They then entered into a relation 
with the Athenians, who were to protect them against 
any further aggression from the Persians; but in 
consequence of this they became more or ]e.s8 de¬ 
pendent upon their protectors. In the unfortunate 
peace of Antalcidas, the lonians, with the other 
Asiatic Greeks, were again made over to Persia, 
B. c. 387; and when the Persian monarchy was de¬ 
stroyed by Alexander, they became a part of tlio 
Macedonian empire, and finally fell into the hands of 
the Romans. Tho highest prosperity of Ionia be¬ 
longs to the period of the Lydian supremacy; under 
the rule of Macedonia it somewhat recovered from its 
previous sufterings. Under the Romans tho Ionian 
cities still retained their importance as commercial 
places, and as seats of art and literature; but they 
lost their political life, and sank down to the con¬ 
dition of mere provincial towns. The last traces of 
their prosperity were destroyed under tho barbarous 
rule of the Turks in the middle ages. During tho 
period of their greatest prosperity and independence, 
the Ionian cities sent out numerous colonies to the 
shores of the Black sea and to tho western coasts 
and ishands of the Mediterranean. (Comp. Thirl- 
wall, Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. chap. 12, pp. 94, 115, 
120, &c.; Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. pp. 229— 
253.) [L. S.] 

lO'NIUM MARE (^l6viov iriXayos, PtoL), was 
the name given by geographers to the sea which 
batlied the western shores of Greece, and separated 
them from those of Sicily and Southern Italy. The 
appellation would seem to date from a very early 
period, when the lonians still inhabited the shores of 
the Corinthian gulf, and the part of the Peloponness 
subsequently known as Achaia; but we have no evi¬ 
dence of its employment in early times. The legends 
irivented by later writers, which derived it from a 
hero of the name of lonius or Ion, or from the wan¬ 
derings of Io(Aesch. Prom. 840; Tzeiz.adLycophr, 
Akx. 630; Stepli. B. v .; Eustath. ad Di/onys, 
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Pei\ 92), are obviously mere etymological fancies. 
No trace of the name is found in the Homeric poems; 
and it occurs for the first time in Aeschylus, though, 
from the poetic diction of that writer, it is not clear 
in what precise sense he employs the term rrovnos 
tivxjbs 'lopios, (Aesch. 1. c.) Herodotus evidently 
employs the name ^lopios Kd\7ros, the Ionian gulfy 
as synonymous with the Adriatic; and Thucydides 
likewise uses the term in the same sense, as is evi¬ 
dent from his expression, that “ Epidamnus is a city 
on the right hand as you sail into the Ionian gulf” 
(i. 24). He also repeatedly uses the tenn 6 'Uuios 
(with K6\Tros understood) in speaking of the passage 
from Corcyra to the lapygian promontory (vi. 30,34, 
vii. 33); but in all these cases he refers only to the 
narrow sea, which might be considered as part of the 
same gulf or inlet with the entrance of the Adriatic. 
Scylax also, and even Scymnus Chius, employ the 
name of the Ionian gulf in the same sense, as sy¬ 
nonymous with the Adriatic, or at least with the 
southern part of it (Scyl. §§ 14, 27; Scymn. Ch. 
133, 361) [Adriaticum Mark]; while the name 
of the Ionian sea, in the more extended sense given 
to it by later geographers, as indicated at the com¬ 
mencement of this article, is not found in any early 
Greek writer. Polybius is the first extant author 
who uses the term in this sense, and gives the name 
of ’Idvios Tropos to the sea which extended from the 
entrance of the Adriatic along the coast of Italy as 
far as the promontory of Corinthus, which he con¬ 
siders as its southern limit. (Pol. ii. 14, v. 110.) 
Even hero the peculiar expression of the Ionian 
strait sufficiently shows that this was a mere ex¬ 
tension of the name from the narrow sea or strait at 
the entrance of the Adriatic to the more open sea to 
the S. of it. Hence we have no proof that the name 
was ever one in common use among the Greeks until 
it came to be established by the geographers; and 
even Strabo, who on these points often follows earlier 
authors, gives the name only of the Ionian gulf to 
the part of the sea near the entrance of the Adriatic, 
while ho extends the appellation of the Sicilian sea 
(^^iK€\iKhp w4\ayos') from the eastern shores of 
Sicily to those of the Peloponnese. He, as well as 
Polybius and Scymnus Chius, fixes the Acroce- 
raunian promontory as the limit between the Ionian 
and the Adriatic seas. (Strab. ii. p, 123, rii. pp. 
316, 317.) Pliny uses the name of Ionium Mare 
very widely, or ratherveiy vaguely; including under 
that appellation the Mare Siculum and Creticum of 
the Greeks, as well as apparently the lower part of 
the Adriatic (PUn. iii. 8. s. 14, 26. s. 29, 30, iv. 11. 
8. 18), and this appears to have been the usage 
common in his day, and which is followed by the 
Latin poets. (Virg, Aen. Hi. 211,671; Ovid. Fast. 
iv. 565, &c.) Mela distinguishes the Ionian sea 
from the Sicilian, and applies the former name, in the 
sense now generally adopted by geographers, as that 
portion of the broad sea between the shores of Greece 
and those of Sicily, which lay nearest to the fonner. 
(Mel. ii. 4. § 1.) But all these names, given merely 
to portions of the Mediterranean which had no 
natural limits, were evidently used very vaguely and 
indefinitely; and the great extension given at a later 
period to the name of the Adriatic swallowed up 
altogether those of the Ionian and Sicilian seas 
[Adriaticum Mark], or led to the employment of 
the former name in a vague and general sense, 
wholly different from that in which it ^ras originally 
appli^. Thus Servius, commenting on the expres¬ 
sion of Virgil, “ Insulae lonio in magno,’’ where the 
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true Ionium Mare is meant by the poet, says:— 
“ Sciendum, Ionium sinum es$e immensum, ab Ionia 
usque ad Siciliam, et hujus partes esse Adriaticum, 
Achaicum et Epiroticum.” (Serv, ad Aen. iii. 211.) 
On the other hand, the name of the Ionian gulf (6 
^ISpios k6\ttos) was still given in late times (at least 
by geographers), in a very limited sense, to that 
portion of the Adriatic immediately within the strait 
at its entrance. (Eustath. ad Dionys, Per. 92, 
389.) Ptolemy even applies the name of the Ionian 
sea (^ld>piop 7r4\ayos, iii. 1. §§ 14 15) in the same 
restricted manner. 

From the name of the Ionian sea has been derived 
that of the Ionian islands, now given to the group 
of seven principal islands (besides several smaller 
ones) which constitute an independent republic under 
the protectorate of Great Britain; but there is no 
ancient authority for this appellation. [E. H. B.] 

JOPPA (Tfi7r7r77,LXX.; Strab. xvl.p. 759; Ptol. 
V. 16. § 2. The form* Uttt}, Steph B.; Dionys. v. 
910; Joseph. Antiq. ix. 10. § 2; Solin. 34, better 
suits tho Phoenician original, which signifies “ an 
eminence;” comp. Mover’s Phvnizier. pt. ii. p. 177; 
Hitzig, J)ie Philistder, pp. 131—134: Eth.*lo- 
irlTrjy, ’lowetrijs, ’IottwIo, ^iSirna, 'loittvs, ToTrfs. 
The Hebrew name Japiio is still preserved in tho 
Arabic Yilfa or Jaffa). A seaport town and haven 
on the coast of Palestine, situated on an eminence. 
The ancients asserted that it had existed before tho 
Deluge (Pomp. Mela, i. 11. § 3; Plin. v. 14), and 
according to legend it was on this shore that An¬ 
dromeda was rescued by Perseus (Strab. /. c. ; Plin. 
1. c.; comp. Hieron. in Jon. i.) from the monster, 
whose skeleton was exhibited at Rome by M. Ae- 
milius Seaurus during his famous curulo aedileship 
(Plin. ix. 4). When the Israelites invaded Canaan 
it is mentioned as lying on the border of the tribe of 
Dan (Josh. xix. 40), and was the only port pos¬ 
sessed by the Jewish people, till Herod made tlic 
harbour at Caesarea. The timber from Lebanon 
intended for both the first and second temples was 
landed here (1 Kings, v. 9; 2 Chron. ii. 16 ; Ezra, 
iii. 7); and Jonah went to Joppa to find a .sliip 
going to Tarshish (Jon. i. 3). Judas Maccabaeus 
set the shipping on fire, because of the inhabitants 
having drowned 200 Jews (2 Macc. xii. 3—7). 
The town was afterwards taken by Jonathan 
(1 Macc. X. 74—76), but was not long retained, 
as it was again captured by Simon (xii. 34), and 
was strongly fortified by him (xiv. 5, xv. 28). It 
was annexed by Pompeius to the Roman province 
of Syria, along with other towns which the Jews 
had held by grants from the predecessors of An- 
liochus (Joseph. Anliq. xiv. 4. § 4, comp. xiii. 9. 
§ 2), and was afterwards given to Herod by Juliu? 
Caesar (xv. 7. § 3), and remained part of the do¬ 
minions of Archelaus (xvii. 11. § 4). 

In the New Testament Joppa is mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the Apostle Peter (Acts, ix. 36—43, 
X. 5, 18, xi. 5). During the Jewish war, this 
place, which had become a receptacle for pirates 
(Strab. xvi. p. 7 59), was taken by Cestius, and 8400 
of the inhabitants were put to the sword. (Joseph. 
B.J.Vx. 18. § 10.) Vespasian afterwards utterly 
demolished the ruins of Joppa, to which great num¬ 
bers of persons had fled, and taken to piracy for 
subsistence. (B. J. iii. 9. §§ 2 —5.) In the time 
of Constantine Joppa was the seat of a bishop, as 
well as when taken by tho Arabians under Omar, 
A. D. 636; the name of a bishop occurs in the 
council held at Jerusalem a. d. 536. At the period 
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cf tho Crusades, Joppa, which had already taken 
the name of Jaffa ('ld(pa, Anna Comn. Alex, xi. 
p. 328), was alternately in the hands of the Chris¬ 
tians and Moslems. After its capture by Saladin 
(Wilken, Die Kreuzz, vol. iv. pp. 537, 539) it fell 
into tho hands of our own Kichard (p. 54.5), was 
then sacked by Malek-al-Adel (vol. v. p. 25), was 
rebuilt by Frederick II. (vol. vi. p. 471) and 
Louis IX. (vol. vii. p. 316), when it was taken by 
Sultan Bibars (vol. vii. p. 517). As the landing- 
place for pilgrims to Jerusalem, from the first Cru¬ 
sade to our own day, it occurs in all the Itineraries 
and books of travels, which describe the locality and 
natural unfitness of Jaffa for a haven, in terms very 
pimhar to those employed by tho ancients. For coins 
of Joppa see Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 433. (Reland, Pa- 
laest. p. 864; Von Raumer, Palestina, p. 201; 
Winer, Pealworterlruclij 8, v.; Robinson, Researches^ 
vol. iii. p. 31; Ritter, Erdhmde^ vol. xvi. pt. i. 
pp. 574—580, Berlin, 1852.) [E. B. J.] 

JORDANES. [Palaicstina.] 
lOS ("los: EtK ’hirrjs, ’Urrjs), an island in the 
Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades, and falsely called by 
Stephanus one of the Cyclades, lay north of Thera 
and south of Paros and Naxos. According to Pliny, 
it was 25 miles in length, and was distant 18 miles 
from Naxos and 25 from Thera. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 23.) 
Both Pliny and Stephanus state that it wa.s ori¬ 
ginally called Phoenice. It po.ssessed a town of the 
same name (Ptol. iii. 15. § 28), situated upon a 
height on the western side of the island. It ha.s an 
excellent harbour, of a circular form, like the Pei- 
raeeus: its mouth faces the south-west, and is op¬ 
posite tho island of Sicinus. The island is now 
called Mo (^u ‘'I^); and when Ross visited it, in 
1836, it contained 505 families or 2500 souls. The 
modern town is built upon the site of tho ancient 
one, of which there are still remains. 

los was celebrated in antiquity as the burial- 
place of Horner, who is said to have died here on his 
voyage from Smyrna to Athens. Long afterwards, 
when the fame of the poet had filled tlie world, the 
inhabitants of los are reported to have erected the 
following inscription upon his tomb* — 

’EvddSe Up^v Kurd ycua KotXv’rrei 

'AvBpwif T]pd)<t}V Koafxjjropa, ‘'O/iTjper. 

(Pseudo-Herod. Vit. Homer. 34, 36; comp. Scylax, 
p. 22; Slrab. x. p. 484; Paus. x. 24. § 2; Plin., 
Steph. U. cc.) It was also stated that Clymene, 
the mother of Homer, was a native of los, and that 
she was buried in the island (Paus., Steph. B., U.cc.); 
and, according to Gcllius (iii. 11), Aristotle related 
that Homer himself was bom in los. In 1771 a 
Dutch nobleman, Graf Pasch van Krienen, asserted 
that he had discovered the tomb of Homer in the 
northern part of the island; and in 1773 he pub¬ 
lished an account of his discovery, with some in¬ 
scriptions relating to Homer w'hich he said he had 
found upon the tomb. Of this discovery a detailed 
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account is given by Ross, who is disposed to believe 
the account of Pasch van Krienen; but the original 
inscriptions have never been produced, and most 
modern scholare regard them as forgeries. (Ross, 
Reisen avf den Griech. Inaeln^ vol. i. pp. 54, 154, 
scq.; Welcker, in Zeitschrift Jtir die Alterthvm- 
swissenschajl, 1844, p, 290, seq.) 

JOT ABE (Tcorcig?;), an island in the Erythraean 
Sea, not less than 1000 stadia from the city of 
Aelana, inhabited by Jews who, formerly inde¬ 
pendent, accepted the yoke of the Empire during 
the reign of Justinian (Procop. B. P. i. 19). It is 
now called Tiran, or Djeziret Tyran of Burkhardt 
(Trav. p. 531), the island at the entrance of tho 
Gulf of Akabah. (Comp. Joum. of Geog. Soc. vol. 
vi. pp. 54, 55.) The modern name recalls tho 
“ Gens Tyra ” of Pliny (vi. 33), placed by him in 
the interior of the Arabian gulf. (Ritter, Erd- 
hunde^ vol. xiii. pp. 223—225, vol. xiv. pp. 19, 
262.) [E. B. J.] 

JOTA'PATA (Tcordirara; Eth. TwrawaTiji'tis, 
Steph. B. s. V.), a city of Galilee, standing on the 
summit of a lofty hill, rising abruptly on three sides, 
from the deep and impassable ravines which sur¬ 
rounded it. Josephus, who manfully defended it 
against Vespasian, has told the story of its siege and 
capture : 1200 prisoners were taken, and 40,000 men 
fell by the sword during its protracted siege: Ves¬ 
pasian gave orders that tho city should be razed 
to the ground, and all the defences burnt. Thus 
perished Jotapata on the first day of Panemus 
(July) {B.J. iii. pp. 6—8; comp. Reland, Palaest. 
p. 867; Milinan, lllst. of Jews, vol. ii. pp. 287— 
309). Mr. Bankes (Irby and Mangles, Trav. 
p. 299) has fixed the site at the singular remains of 
KuVat Ibn Ma'an, in the Wady-el-Hamdm (comp. 
Burkhardt, 7'rav. p. 331; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. 
XV. pt. i. p. 327), but Robinson (Researches^ vol. iii. 
pp. 279—282) identifies these ruins with the Ar- 
liELA of Galilee and its fortified caverns. [E. B. J.l 
JO'TAPE (To^rarr;: Eth. TwTairefTtjs), a small 
town of Cilicia, in the district called Selenitis, not 
far from Selinus. It is perhaps the same place as 
Laerte, the native city of Diogenes Laertius. It is 
identified with the modem fort Lambardo. (Ptol. v. 
8. § 2; Plin.v. 22; Concil. Chalced. p. 659; Hierocl. 
p. 709, where it is called Torain]; comp. Lakrte.) 
The coins of Iota])e belong to the emperors Philip 
and Valerian. [L. S.] 

JOVA'LIA, a town of Lower Pannonia, on tho 
southern bank of the river Dravus. (/tin. Hieros. 
p. 562.) In the Peut. Tab. it is called lovallium, 
while Ptolemy (ii. 16. § 6.) calls it TouoAAov or 
Tov^oAoi/, and the Geog. Rav. (iv. 19), loballios. It 
occupied, in all probability, the site of the modern 
village of Valpo. [L. S.] 

JOVEM, AD, in Gallia Aquitania, a Mutatio on 
the road from Burdigala (Bordeaux) to Tolosa 
(Toulouse)', and between Bucconis and Tolosa. This 
Mutatio was seven leagues from Tolosa. D’Anvillo 
conjectures it to be at a place which he names 
Gvevin or Guerin. Walckenaer fixes the Mutatio 
of Bucconis near the Bois du Bouconne. [G. L.] 
JO'VIA, a town in Lower Pannonia, south of tho 
river Dravus, on the road from Poetovium to Mursa. 
(/tin. JUieros. p. 561; /tin. Ant. p. 130; Tab. Peut.) 
The site is generally identified with some ruins found 
at TopUka. Another place of the same name is 
mentioned in Upper Pannonia, on the same road 
(/tin. .4n^.p.264), and is identified with some mins 
found at lovincze. [L. S.] 
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JOVrACUM, a town in Noricum, where a “ prae- 
fectus secundae Italicae militum Liburnariorum 
had his head-quarters ; a circumstance suggesting 
that the town, though situated some distance from 
the Danube, was yet connected with its navigation. 
(Jtin. Ant. p. 249; Not Imp.; Tab. Pent.) [L. S.] 
JO VIS MONS (^Mongrif near Ampurias)^ a spur 
of the Pyrenees in Spain, running out into the 
Mediterranean near the frontier of Gaul. The step¬ 
like terraces which its face presented were called 
Scalae Herculis. (Mela, ii. 6. § 5.) [P. S.] 

JO VIS MONS (rh Aihs opos, Ptol. iv. 3. § 18; 
Zowan), a mountain of Africa Propria, between the 
rivers Bagradas and Triton, apparently containing 
the sources of the river Catada. [P. S.3 

JOVIS PAGUS, a town in the interior of Moesia, 
on the eastern bank of the Margus. (/tin. Ilieroa. 
p. 565 ; Tab. Pent ; Geog. Rav. iv. 7, where it is 
called simply Pagus.) Some identify it with the 
modern Glagovacz. [L. S.] 

JOVIS PROMONTOBIUM (Afos HKpa, Ptol. 
vii. 4. § 4), a promontory mentioned by Ptolemy, at 
the S. end of the island of Taprobane ( Ceylon). Its 
exact position cannot be identified, but it must have 
been in the neighbourhood of the present Point du 
Galle^ if it be not the same. [V.] 

IPAGRO or IP AG RUM (A guilaTf on the Cahra\ 
a city of Hispania Baetica, 28 M^ P. south of Corduba, 
on the road to Gades. (Jiin. Ant. p. 412 ; Inscr. ap. 
Muratori, p. 1052, Noi 3; Florez, Esp.S. vol. xii. 
p. 2 ; Coins, ap. Florez, Med. vol. ii. p. 647; Mion- 
net, vol, i. p. 17, Suppl. vol. i. p. 29; Scstini, pp. 
28, 29 ; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 23.) [P. S.] 

IPASTURGI. [IsTUROi.] 

IPHISTIADAE. [Attica, p. 326, b.] 

IPNI (’Itti/oI), on the coast of Magnesia, in Thes¬ 
saly, at the foot of Mount Pelion, where part of the 
fleet of Xerxes was wrecked, seems to have been the 
name of some rocks. (Herod, vii. 188 ; Strab. ix. 
p. 443.) 

IPNUS (’'Itti/os ; Eth. ’lirvetSs), a town of the 
Locri Ozolae, of uncertain site. (Thuc. iii. 101; 
Steph. B. 8. V.) 

IPSUS C^\fovs or u small town of Phry¬ 

gia, a few miles below Synnada. The place itself 
never was of any particular note, but it is celebrated 
in history for the great battle fought in its plains, 
M. c. 301, by the aged Antigonus and his son De¬ 
metrius against the combined forces of Cassander, 
Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus, in which An¬ 
tigonus lost his conquests and his life. (Plut. Pyrrh. 
4; Appian, Syinac. 65.) From Hierocles (p. 677) 
and the Acts of Councils ( Concif. Nicaen, ii. p. 161), 
we learn that in the seventh and eighth centuries it 
was the see of a Christian bishop. Some moderns 
identify Ip.sus with Ipsili Ilissar. [L. S.] 

IRA (Tpd). 1. A town of Messenia, mentioned 
by Homer (II. ix. 150,292), usually identified with 
the later Abia on the Messenian gulf, [Abia.] 

2. Or Eira (Efpo), a mountain in Messenia, 
which the Messenians fortified in the Second Messe¬ 
nian War, and which Aristomenes defended for ten 
years against the Spartans. It was in the north of 
Messenia, near the river Neda. Leake places it at 
no great distance from the sea, under the side of the 
mountain on which now stands Sidherdhistro and 
Mdrmaro; but there are no ancient remains in this 
spot. More to the east, on the left bank of the Neda, 
near KaJcaletri, are the remains of an ancient fortress, 
which was, in all probability, Eira; and the lofty 
mountain above, now called Tetrdsi^ was probably 
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tbe highest summit of Mount Eira. (Paus. iv. 17* 
§ 10, iv. 20. §§ 1. 6 ; Strab. viii. p. 360 ; Steph. 
B. 8. V, *lpd ; Leake, Morea^ vol, i. p. 486 ; Gell^ 
Itmer. of the Morea^ P* 84 ; Ross, Reisen im Pelo-- 
ponnea^ p. 95, seq.) 

IRENO'POLIS (Elprjv6tro\is), a town of the dis¬ 
trict Lacunitis, in the north-east of Cilicia. It was 
situated not far from the river Calycadnus, and is 
said to have once borne the name of Neronias (Nepci>- 
vlas). (Theodoret. Hiat, Ecclea. i. 7, ii, 8; Socrat. ii. 
26; Ptol. V. 8. § 6.) [L.S.] 

IRENOTOLIS. [Beroea.] 

IRE'SIAE. [Asterium.] 

IRIA FLAVIA. [Gallaecia.] 

IRIA (Elpia, Ptol.: Eth. Iriensis: Voghera)^ a 
considerable town of the interior of Liguria, men¬ 
tioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy, as well as in the 
Itineraries, which place it 10 miles fromDertona, on 
the road to Placentia. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 7; Ptol. iii. 
1. § 35; Itin. Ant. p. 288; Tab. Pent) This dis¬ 
tance agrees with tbe site of the modem town of 
Voghera, which appears to liave been called in the 
middle ages Vicus IiHae, a name gradually corrupted 
into its modern appellation. It is situated on the 
little river Staffora, which would seem to have borne 
in ancient times the same name with the city; it is 
called Hiria or Iria by P. Diaconus, who tells us that 
the emperor Majorianus was put to death on its 
banks. (Hiat Miacell. xvi. p. 554.) Ptolemy in¬ 
cludes Iria, as well as Dertona, in the territory of 
the Taurini; but this would seem to be certainly a 
mistake; that people could never have extended so 
far to the eastward. An inscription (of which the 
reading is, however, a matter of controversy) has 
“ Coloniae Foro Juli Iriensium,” from w'hich it would 
seem that Iria, as well as tbe neighbouring Dertona, 
became a colony after the death of Caesar, and ob¬ 
tained the name of Forum Julii; but this is very 
doubtful. No other trace is found either of the name 
or the colony. (Mafiei, J/ms. Ver, p. 371. 4; Mur.at. 
Inacr. p. 1108. 4; Orell. Inacr. 73.) [E. H. B.] 

IRINE, an island in the Argolic gulf, supposed by 
Leake to be Ypsili. (Plin. iv. ik s. 19 ; Leake, 
Peloponneaiaca^ p. 294.) 

IRINUS SINUS. [Canthi Sinus.] 

IRIPPO, a town of Hispania Baetica (Plin. iii. 1. 
s. 3), which Ukert supposes to have been situated 
in the Sierra de Ronda, near Zara or Pinal. (Flo¬ 
rez, Esp. S. vol. xii. p. 303; Coins, ap. Florez, Med. 
vol. ii. p. 474, vol. iii. p, 85 ; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 56, 
Suppl. vol. i. p. 113; Sestini, Med. lip. p. 61 ; 
Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 358.) [P. S.] 

IRIS (d ‘'ipis : Kaaalmah), a considerable river of 
Pontus, which has its sources in the heights of Anti- 
taurus in the south of Pontus. It flows at first in 
a north-western direction, imtil rwsiching Comana 
it takes a western turn: it thus passes by the 
towns of Mesyla and Gaziura. A little above Ami- 
8US it receives the Scylax, and turns eastward; near 
Eupatoria the Lycus empties itself into it. After 
this it flows due north, and, traversing the plain of 
Themiscyra, it empties itself into the Euxine by four 
mouths, the westernmost of which is the most impor¬ 
tant. (Strab. xii. p. 556.) The Iris is smaller than 
the Halys (Apollon. Rhod. ii. 368), but still a consi¬ 
derable river, flowing through a vast extent of countiy, 
and, according to Xenophon (Anab» v. 6. § 3), was 
three plethra in breadth. (Comp, Strab. i. p. 52, xii. 
547; Scylax, p. 32; Ptol. v. 6. § 2; Xenoph. v. 6. 
§ 9, vi. 2. § 1; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 965; Dionys, Per, 
783; Plin. vi. 3, 4.) The part near its month is 
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jiearckeSf vol. i. p. 340.) [L. S.] 

IRIS. [Ibrne.] 

IRUS or IRA (^Ipos or *Ipd), a town of Mails, of 
uncertain site. (Steph. B. s. vv, ; Lycophr. 903.) 

IS (*'Is, Herod, i. 179), a town of Mesopotamia, 
eight days’ journey N. of Babylon, situated, accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, on a stream of the same name, 
which brought down the bitumen which was used in 
the construction of the walls of Babylon. There is 
no reason to doubt that it is represented by the 
modern Hit. There does not appear to be any river 
at present at Hit, but a small stream may have been 
easily blocked up by the sand of ages. There are 
still bitumen springs in the neighbourhood of this 
place. It has been conjectured that the ’iCavi/ijcrd- 
iro\is of fcidorus (p. 5) refers to the same town. 
(Ritter, Erdkttnde^ vol. ii, p. 148; Rennell, Geogr, 
of Herod, p. 552.) [V.] 

ISACA, in Britain, a river mentioned by Ptolemy 
(li. 3. § 4) as lying west of the outlet of the Ta¬ 
maras {Tarmr). In the Monumenta Britannica, 
Isacae ostia are identified with Weymouth^ and also 
with Eximuth\ most probably the latter, name for 
name, as well as place for place. In the Geographer 
of Ravenna the form is Isca, which is preferable. 
[IscA.] ^ [R. G. L.] 

ISADICI (Et(rei5i»cot), a people whom Strabo 
(xi. p. 506) couples with the Troglodytae and other 
tribes of the Caucasus. The name may imply some 
Hellenic fancy about savage justice and virtue. 
(Comp. Groskurd, ad loc.) [E. B. J.] 

ISAMNIUM, in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy 
(ii. 2. § 8) as a promontory north of the Buhinda 
(river Boyne') s=s St. J aim's Foreland^ Clogher Head., 
JDummy Point, Ballashan Point (?). [R. G. L.] 

ISANNAVATIA, in Britain, mentioned in the 
6th Itinerary as lying between Lactodurum and 
Tripontium. It is a name of some difficulty, since 
neither of the places on each side of it has been 
identified. (See vv.) In the Geographer of Ra¬ 
venna we find a Bannovallum, and in the 8th Itine¬ 
rary a Bannovantum. Probably these two names 
are identical. At any rate, Bannovantum = Isanna- 
vatia, since each is 28 miles from Magiovinium. 
Thus, in the 6th Itinerary, we have: — 

Magiovinio M. P. 

Lactodoro - - xvi, 

Isannavatia - - xii=xxviii. 

And in the 8th:— M. P. 

Bannavanto 

Magiovinio - - xxviii. 

It only safe to say that Isannavatia was a town in 
the southern part of Northamptonshire, probably 
Daventry. The Itinerary in which it occurs has 
only two names beyond doubt, viz. Verulamium and 
Lindum (^8t. Alban's and Lincoln). Daventry, how¬ 
ever, is Horsley’s identification. In more than one 
map of Roman Britain, Bannovallum is placed in 
Lincolnshire. This is because it is, in the first place, 
separated from Bannovantum, and then fixed on the 
river Bain, a Lincolnshire river. This is the meaning 
of HomoastU being given as its equivalent. The 
change, however, and the assumption, are equally 
gratuitous. [R. G. L.] 

rSARA, the river. 1. [Insula.] 

% The Isara, which was a branch of the Sequana, 
has its name preserved in the Celtic name of a place 
which was on it, named Briva Isarae. [Bkiva 
IsARAB.] The Celtic element Is has become Oise, 
the modem name of the river, which b the same 
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word as the English Ouse. D’Anville says that the 
name Isara in the middle ages became Esia or Aesia. 
Vibius Sequester mentions a river Esia which flows 
into the Sequana; but D’Anville suspects the passage 
to be an interpolation, though it b impossible to 
judge what b interpolation in such a strange book as 
Vibius Sequester. Oberlin, the editor of Vibius 
Sequester, maintains the passage to be genuine (p. 
110). [G. L.] 

3. [Lura.] 

ISARCI, a Rhaetbn tribe dwelling about the 
mouth of the river Isarus (Plin. iii. 24), from which 
it appears to have derived its name, [L. S.] 
ISARGUS. [Ilargus.] 

ISARUS (''Ifrapos ; the Isar), a river of the 
Rhaetian Alps, flowing from an Alpine lake, and in 
a southern direction until it joins the Athesis near 
Pons Drusi. (Strab. iv. p. 207, where the ''laapos 
(or o) is said to receive the Atagis (Athesis) ; either 
a mistake of Strabo himself, or by a transcriber 
transposing the names. Comp. Ilarus.) [L, S.] 
ISAURA (rd ''laavpa: Eth. 'Iffavpebs), the ca¬ 
pital of Isauria, situated in the south-west of the 
country; it was a wealthy, populous, and well-forti- 
fied city at the foot of Mount Taurus. Of its earlier 
history nothing is known; but we leani from Dio¬ 
dorus (xviii. 22) that wlien it was besieged by Per- 
diccas, and the inhabitants were no longer able to 
hold out, they set fire to the city, and destroyed 
themselves with all they possessed. Largo quantities 
of molten gold were found afterwards by the Mace¬ 
donians among the ashes and ruins. The town was 
rebuilt, but was destroyed a second time by the Ro¬ 
man Servilius Isauricus, and thenceforth it remained 
a heap of ruins. Strabo (xii. p. 568) states that 
the place was ceded by the Romans to Amyntas of 
Galatia, who built out of tho ruins of the ancient 
city a new one in the neighbourhood, which he sur¬ 
rounded with a wall; but ho did not live to coifipleto 
the work. In tho third century of our aera Isaura 
was the residence of tho rival emperor Trebellianus 
(Trebell. Poll. XXX. Tyran. 25); but in the time 
of Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 8) nearly all traces 
of its former magnificence had vanislicd. At a later 
period it b still mentioned, under the name Isauro- 
polis, as a town in the province of Lycaonia. (Hierocl. 
p. 675; Condi. Chalced. p. 673; comp. Strab. xiv. 
p. 665 ; Ptol. v. 4. § 12; Steph. B. s. v.; Plin. v. 
27.) Of Old Isaura no ruins appear to be found, 
though D’Anville and others have identified it with 
the modem Bei Sheher; they also believe that Seidi 
Shelter occupies the site of New Isaura, while some 
travellers regard Serki Serai as tho representative 
of New Isaura; but Hamilton {^Researches, vofi ii. 
pp. 330, foil.) has given good reasons for thinking 
that certain ruins, among which are tho remains of 
a triumphal arch of the emperor Hadrian and a gate¬ 
way, on a hill near the village of Olou Bounar mark 
the site of New Isaura. The walls of the city^ can 
still be traced all around the place. The Isaurians 
were a people of robbers, and the .site of their city 
was particularly favourable to such a mode of life, 
[Isauria.] [L. S.] 

ISAU'RIA (ri laavpla), a district in Asia Minor, 
bordering in the east on Lycaonia, in the north on 
Phrygia, in the west on Pisidia, and in the south on 
Cilicia and Pampkylia. Its inhabitants, living in a 
wild and rugged mountainous country, were little 
known to the civilised nations of antiquity. The 
country contained but few towns, which existed 
especMy in the northern part, which was lota 
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mountainous, though the capital, Isaura, was in 
the south. Strabo, in a somewhat obscui-e pas¬ 
sage'(xii. p. 568), seems to distinguish between 
*lffavpla, the northern part, and ’Icrouptic^, tlie 
southern and less known part, which he regards 
as belonging to Lycaonia. Later writers, too, de¬ 
signate by the name Isauria only the northern part 
of the country, and take no notice of the south, 
which was to them almost a terra incognita. The 
inhabitants of that secluded mountainous region of 
Asia, the Isauri or Isaurica gens, appear to have 
been a kindred race of the Pisidians. Their prin¬ 
cipal means of living were derived from plunder and 
rapine; from their mountain fastnesses they used to 
descend into the plains, and to ravage and plunder 
wherever they could overcome the inhabitants of the 
valleys in Cilicia, Phrygia, and Pisidia. These 
marauding habits rendered the Isaurians, who also 
took part in the piracy of the Cilicians, so dangerous 
to ‘the neighbouring countries that, in b. c. 78, the 
Romans sent against them an army under P. Servi- 
lius, who, after several dangerous campaigns, suc¬ 
ceeded in conquering most of their strongholds and 
reducing them to submission, in consequence of 
•which he received the surname of Isauricus. (Strab. 
1. c.\ Diod. Sic. xviii. 22 ; Zosim. v. 25; Mela, i. 2; 
Plin. v. 23; Eutrop. vi. 3; Liv. Epit. 93 ; Dion 
Cass. xlv. 16; Flor. iii. 6; Ptol. v. 4. § 12; Oros. 
V. 23; Amm. Marc. xiv. 2, xxv. 9.) The Isaurians 
after this were quite distinct from the Lycaonians, 
for Cicero {ad Att. v. 21; comp, ad Earn. xv. 2) 
distinguishes between the Forum Lycaonium and 
the Isauricum. But notwithstanding the severe 
measures of Servilius, who had destroyed their 
strongholds, and even their capital of Isaura, they 
subsequently continued to infest their neighbours, 
wliich induced the tetrarch Amyntas to attempt 
their extirpation; but he did not succeed, and lost 
his life in the attempt. Altliough the glorious vic¬ 
tory of Pompey over the pirates had put an end to 
such practices at sea, the Isaurians, who in tlie 
midst of the possessions of Horne maintained their 
independence, continued their predatory excunsions, 
and defied the power of Romo; and the Romans, uii- 
ablo to protect their subjects against the bold moun¬ 
taineers in any other way, endeavoured to check 
them by surrounding their country with a ring of 
fortresses. (Treb. Poll. XXX. Tyr. 25.) In this, 
however, the Romans succeeded but imperfectly, for 
the Isaurians fre(iuently broke through the sur¬ 
rounding lino of fortifications; and their successes 
emboldened them so much that, in the third century 
of our acra, they united thcin.selvcs with their kins¬ 
men, the Cilicians, into one nation. From that 
time the inhabitants of the highlands of Cilicia also 
are comprised under the name of Isauri, and the 
two, united, undertook expeditions on a very large 
scale. The strongest and most flourishing cities 
wore attacked and plundered by them, and they re¬ 
mained the terror of the surrounding nations. In 
the third century, Ti*ebelliauus, a chief of the Cilician 
Isaurians, even assumed the title and dignity of 
Roman emperor. The Romans, indeed, conquered 
and put him to death; but were unable to reduce 
the Isaurians. The emperor Probus, for a time, 
succeeded in reducing them to submission; but they 
soon shook ofi'tho yoke. (Vopisc. Prob. 16; Zosim. 
j. 69, 70.) To the Greek emperors they were par¬ 
ticularly formidable, for whole armies are said to 
have been cut to pieces and desti'oyed by them. 
(Suid. $, V. Bpvxios and ‘HpcCaActos ; Philostorg. 
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Hist. Eccles. xi. 8.) Once the Isaurians even had 
the honour of giving an emperor to the East in the 
person of Zeno, surnamed the Isaurian; but they 
were subsequently much reduced by the emperor 
Anastasius, so that in the time of Justinian they had 
ceased to be formidable. (Comp. Gibbon, Hist, of 
tlie Decline, cfc., chap, xl.) The Isaurians are de¬ 
scribed as an ugly race, of low stature, and badly 
armed; in the open field they were bad soldiers, but 
as hardened mountaineers they were irresistible in 
what is called guerilla warfare. Their country, 
though for the most part consisting of rugged moun¬ 
tains, was not altogether barren, and the "vino was 
cultivated to a considerable extent. (Amm. Marc, 
xiv. 8.) Traditions originating in the favourite pur¬ 
suits of the ancient Isaurians are still current among 
the prc.sent inhabitants of the country, and an inte¬ 
resting specimen is related in Hamilton’s Researches, 
vol. ii. p. 3.31. [L. S.] 

ISCA, the name of two towns in Britain. The 
criticism of certain difiiculties connected with their 
identification is given under Mbkidunum. Here it 
I is assumed that one is Exeter, the other Caerleon- 
on-Usk. 

1. Iscx — Ex-eiev, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3. 
§ 30). Ill the 12th and 15th Itineraries this appears 
as Isca Dumnonioruin, 15 miles from Muridunum. 
The word Dumnonioruin shows that Devonshire is 
the county in which it is to bo sought. Name for 
name, j^xeter suggests itself. Nevertheless, Horsley 
gives Uxela as the Roman name for Plxeter, and 
placed Isca D. at Chiselhoro\ After remarking on 
Isaca, that “ it is universally supposed to be the river 
Exe in Devonshire,” and that “ Isacae ostia must, 
therefore, be Exmouth," he adds, “ Isca Dumnunio- 
rum has been universally taken for Exeter ; 1 have 
placed it near Chiselboro'' and South Petherton, iwtxx 
the borders of Somersetshire” (p. 371). His ob¬ 
jections (p. 462) lie in the difficulty of fixing Mu¬ 
ridunum {([. V.) ; but, beyond this, lie considers 
himself free to claim Uxela {q. v.) as Exeter. For 
considiu'ing Isca Dnmnoniorum to he Exeter, he sees 
no better reason than “ gimeral opinion and some 
seeming affinity of names.” Yet tJie “ affinity of 
names ” has been laid great stress on in the case of 
Isacae ostia. I’lie Isca of Ptolemy must be about 20 
or 30 miles north-east of the mouth of the Exe, “ on 
which river Exeter stands. This reaches to the AxP 
Hence he suggests//t7ie.sier as Isca Dumn.; but, as he 
admits that that town lias a claim to be considered 
Ischalis {q. v.), ho also admits th.at some of the 
localities about Hampden Hill (where there are the 
remains of a Roman camp). South Petherton {y^here 
Roman coins have been found), and Chiselboro' (not 
far from the Axe'), have better claims. Hence, in his 
map, \]xc\a=z Exeter, and Isca 1).==: Chiselboro'. 
Assuming tlrnt some, if not all, these difficulties 
are explained under Uxela and Muuidunum, the 
positive evidence in favour of Flxeter is something 
more than morft opinion and similarity of name. 

(1) The form Isca is nearer to Ex than Ax, and 
that lmca=Exe is admitted. The Ux- in f/aj-cla 
may better == Ax. 

(2) There is no doubt as to the other Iscaesr 
Caerleon~on~ Ush. Now, Roger Hoveden, who wrote 
whilst the Cornish was a spoken language, states 
that the name of Exeter was tlie same as that of 
Caerleon, in British, i. e. Caerwisc — civitas aquae. 

(3) The statement of Horsley, that “he could 
never hear of any military way leading to or from 
Exeter, misleads. In Polwhele (p. 182) w'e have a 
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most distinct notice of the road from Seaton, and, 
nine miles from Exeter, the locality called Street-vray 
Head; the name street —road (when not through a 
town or village) being strong evidence of the way 
being Roman. Tesselated pavements and the foun¬ 
dations of Roman walls have been found at Exeter, 
as well as other remains, showing that it was not 
only a Roman town, but a Roman town of im¬ 
portance, as it continued to bo in the Saxon times, 
and as it had probably been in the British. 

2. IscA Legionis=: CaeWeon-ow-C/sAr, is men¬ 
tioned in the 12th Itinerary, i. e. in the one where 
Isca Dumnoniorum occurs. The only town given 
by Ptolemy to the Sllures, the population of the parts 
to which Isca (sometimes called by later writers 
Isca Silurum) belongs, is Bullaeuin. This = Bur- 
rium of the Itinerary, 8 Roman miles from Isca 
(=: Uslc^ about 6 English miles from Caerlemi.) 
Hence, Isca may have been a military station of 
comparatively recent date. But there is a fur¬ 
ther complication. It is the Devonshire Isca to 
which Ptolemy gives the Second Legion (A€yia>r 
Sevrepa Sf€a(rrij). “ This,” remarks Horsley (and, 
perhaps, with truth), on the part of Ptolemy, is, 
“in my opinjon, the only manifest and material 
error committed by him in this part of England ” 
(p. 462). 

^ Again; several inscriptions from the Wall (per 
lineam ValU) show that, when that was built, the 
second Legion was on the Scottish border, taking 
part in the work; the previous history of the legion 
being, that it came into Britain under the reign of 
Claudius, commanded by Vespasian. (Tac. llist. 
iii. 44.) On the other hand, an inscription men* 
tioned by Horsley, but now lost (p. 78), indicates 
their presence at Caerleon in the time of Scvcnis. 
As the Itineraiy places them there also, we must 
suppose that this was their quarters until the times 
approaching the evacuation of Britain. When the 
Notitia was made, they were at Rutupiae (Rich- 
horo')\ PRAEPOSITUS LEGIONIS II. AUGUST. RU- 
TUPIS. 

The Homan remains found at Caerleon are con¬ 
siderable. A late excavation for the parts about the 
Castle Mound gave the remains of a Roman villa, 
along with those of a medieval castle, built, to a great 
extent, out of the materials of the former. In some 
cases the stucco preserved its colour. There was 
abundance of pottery,—Samian ware, ornamented 
with figures of combatant gladiators, keys, bowls, 
bronze ornaments, and implements. At Ril Bach, 
near Caerleon, tesselated pavements have been found, 
along with the following inscription; — diis ma- 
NIBVS TADIA VELLAVIVS . VIXIT ANNOS SEXA- 
OINTA QVINQVE . ETTADIVS EXUPERTVS FILIVS 
VIXIT ANNOS TRIGINTA SEPTFJH . DEFVNTVS (stc) 
KXPEDITIONB GERMANICA , TADIA EXUPERATA 
FILIA MATRl ET PATRI PUSSIMA SKCVS TV- 
MVLVM PATRIS POSVIT. Others, of less length, to 
the number of twenty, have also been found in the 
neighbourhood. (See Archaeologia Camhremis ; 
Journal of British Archaeological Association 
(passim); and Delineations of Roman Antiquities 
found at Caerlecm, J. E. Lee.) [R. G. L.l 
ISCA, river. [Isaca.] 

^ ISCA'DIA (EiVKaSla), a town in the W. of Bae- 
tica, between the Baetis and the Anas, not far from 
Tucci. (Appian, Z/w 5 p. 68.) [R- 

ISCHALIS, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy 
(ii. 3. § 28) as one of the towns of the Belgae, Bath 
and Winchester (^TSara Qeppd, or Aquae Solis, and 
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Venta) being the other two; identified, in the Monu- 
menta Britannica, with Jlchester. [Isca Dumno¬ 
niorum.] [R. G. L.] 

ISCHO'POLIS (*I(rxdiro\is), a small town on the 
coast of Pontus near Phamacia, was in ruins even 
in the time of Strabo (xii. p. 548), but is still 
noticed by Ptolemy (v. 6. § 5). [L. S.] 

ISIACO'RUM PORTUS ('ItrtaK&y Xipw, Arrian, 
PeripL p. 21, Anon. Peripl. p. 9), a harbour on the 
Euxine sea, 380 stadia from the island at the mouth 
of the Borysthenes, and 1200 stadia from the Psilon 
(Sulina) mouth of the Danube. (Arrian, 1. c.) It 
has been identified by Rennell ( Comp. Geog. vol. ii. 
p. 360) with Odessa. There is some difficulty in 
adjusting the discrepancies in detail; but the aggre¬ 
gate distance appears to be clearly enough made 
out. Thus, from the island to Odessus Arrian allows 
a distance of 80 stadia, and from Odessus to the 
port of the Istrians (^larpiavwv hipiir) 250 stadia, 
and thence to that of the Isiaci 50 stadia. The 
Odessus (’O5r;o-(rds) of Arrian (for he places Odessus 
at Varna) is probably a false reading, and is the 
same as the Oudesus (’Opbrjads) of Ptolemy (iii. 5. 

§ 29) and Pliny (iv. 12), situated upon the river 
Axiaces, or the modern Teligul, a large estuary 
which receives a river of the same name. As the 
interval in Arrian between Odessus (Ordesus) and 
the island is too short, so the next is too large; but 
the errors balance one another, and the harbour of 
the Isiaci agrees with that of Odessa within tliree 
quarters of a mile; the port of the Istrians may 
have lain to the N. of the bay of Odessa. [E. B. J.] 
ISIDIS OPPIDIIM (Plin. v. 10. s. 11). Near the 
city of Busiris, in the Aegyptian Delta, was situated 
a splendid temple of Isis, around which, besides the 
ordinary dwellings of the priests within the sacred 
precincts, gradually clustered a largo and flourishing , 
village, inhabited by the artisans and husbandmen 
who supplied the wants or tilled the lands of the 
inmates of the temple. These buildings fonned 
probably the hamlet or town of Isis mentioned by 
Pliny. The modern village of Bahheyt, N. of the 
ancient city of Busiris, is supposed to cover the 
ruins of the Teinplum Lsidis. (Pococke, Travels in 
the East, vol. i. p. 34; Minutoi, p. 304.) [Bu- 
siRis.] [W. B. D.] 

ISINISCA, a place in Rhaetia Secunda, on the 
ancient road between Augsburg and Salzburg. (Itin. 
Ant. pp. 236, 251, 257 ; Tab. Peut, where it is 
called Isunisca.) It is identified by some with Isen, 
and by others with a place near Uelfendorf [L. S.] 
ISIONDA (^lari6vba), a town in the south-west 
of Pisidia, a few miles to the north-west of Tor- 
messus. (Polyb. Exc. dc Leg. 31; Liv. xxxviii. 15.) 
Strabo (xii. p. 570), in enumerating the Pisidian 
towns, mentions one which he calls Sinda, a name 
which some editors believe to be a corrupt reading for 
Isionda; but, as there existed a town of the name of 
Sinda near Cibyra in Pisidian Phrygia, it would be 
hazardous to decide anything. (See Kramer’s note 
on Strab. 1. c.) Sir C. Fellowes (Asia Minor, p. 
194) found extensive remains of an ancient town on 
the top and side of one of the many isolated hills of 
the district, which he supposes to be the ruins of 
Isionda, but ho does not mention any coins or in¬ 
scriptions in support of his conjecture. [L. S.] 

JSIS (6 ’'lens), a navig.able river on the east coa.st 
of the Euxine between the Aciuasis and Mogrus, 
from each of which its distance amounted to 90 
stadia, while its mouth was 180 stadia soutli of that 
of the Phasis. (Arrian, Peripl. p, 7 ; Plin. vL 4; 
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NW. and forms Strabo’s Amanides Pylae, unite in 
the interior, as Strabo says (p. 535) ; and our mo¬ 
dem maps represent it so. There is a plain at the 
head of the gulf. Strabo gives a greater extent to 
tho Isaic gulf than we do to the gulf of Scanderoorif 
for he makes it extend along the Cilician coast as 
far as Cilicia Trachea, and certainly to Soli (pp. 534, 
664). In another passage (p. 125) he shows what 
extent he gives to the gulf of Issus, by placing 
Cyprus in the Pamphylian sea and in the gulf of 
Issus,—tho west part of the island being in the Pam- 
, phylian, and the east in the Issic gulf. The gulf of 
Jskenderun was surveyed by Lt. Murphy in the 
Euphrates expedition under the command of Colonel 
Chesney. 

The ancient geographers did not agree about the 
position of the isthmus of tho country which we call 
Asia Minor; by wliicli isthmus they meant the 
shortest distance across the eastern part of the pen¬ 
insula from the Euxino to the Mediterranean. Strabo 
(p. 673) makes this shortest distance lie along a 
line joining Amisus and Ttirsus. If he had said 
Arnisus and the head of the gulf of Issus, he would 
have been quite right. Ho was nearly correct as to 
the longitude of the head of the gulf of Issus, which 
he places in the meridian of Amisus and Themiscyra 
(p. 126); and in another passage he says that the 
liead of the gulf of Issus is a little more east than 
Amisus, or not at all more east (p. 519). Amisus 
is, in fact, a little further east than tho most eastern 
part of tlie gulf of Issus. The longest direction of 
tho inhabited world, according to Strabo’s system 
(p. 118), from West to east, is measured on a line 
drawn tlirough the Stelae (Straits of Cibraltar), 
and the Sicilian strait (Straits of Messina^y to 
Rhodus and the gulf of Issus, whence it follows the 
Taurus, which divides Asia into tw'o parts, and ter¬ 
minates on the eastern seji. Those ancient geogra- 
phera who made the isthmus of the Asiatic peninsula 
extend from Issus to the Euxine, considered the 
shortest line across the isthmus to be a meridian 
line, and the dispute was whether it ran to Sinope 
or Amisus (Strab. p. 678). The choice of Issus as 
the point on the Mediterrajican to reckon from, shows 
that Issus was the limit, or most eiistem point, on 
the south coast of the peninsula, and that it was not 
on that part of the bay of Issus where tho coast runs 
south. Consequently Issus was on or near the head 
of the gulf. Herodotus (iv. 38) makes tho southern 
side of this peninsula, or Acte, as ho calls it, extend 
from the Myriandric gulf (gulf of Issus) to the 
Triopian promontoiy, which is quite correct. On 
the north side he makes it extend from the mouth 
of the Phasis to the promontory Sigeum, which is 
correct as to the promontory; but he carries the 
neck too far ciist, when he makes it begin at the 
Phasis. This mistake, however, shows that ho 
knew something of the position of the mouth of the 
Phasis, for he intends to make the Acte begin at 
tluat part where the coast of the Euxine begins to 
lie west and east; and though the mouth of the 
Phasis is not exactly at this point, it was tho best 
known river of any near it. In another passage 
(i, 72), which, like many others in his history, is ob¬ 
scurely expressed, he describes the neck (avxfl^') of 
this Acte as nearly cut threugh by tlie river Halys; 
and he makes its width from the sea opposite to 
Cyprus to the Euxine to be five days’ journey for 
an active man,—an estimate very much short of the 
truth, even if we allow Greek activity to walk 30 
mllos a day through a rough country. Strabo’s re- 
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port from hearsay (vol. i. p. 538), that the bay of 
Issus can be seen from the summit of Argaeus 
[Argaeus], is very improbable. 

Xenophon says that Gyrus marched 15 parasangs 
from the Pyramus (Jaihem) “ to Issi, the uttermost 
city of Cilicia, on the sea, great and prosperous.” 
From Issus to the Pylae of Cilicia and Syria, the 
boundary between Syria and Cilicia, was five para¬ 
sangs, and here was the river Carsus (Xen. Anab, 
i. 4. § 4). The next stage was five parasangs to 
Myriandrus, a town in Syria on the sea, occupied by 
IMioenicians, a trading place (^jujrdpiov), where 
many merchant ships were lying. Carsten Niebuhr, 
who went through the Pylae Ciliciae to Tarsus, has 
some remarks on the probable site of Issus, but 
they lead to no conclusion (vol. i. p. 116), except 
that we cannot certainly determine the site of Issus 
from Xenophon; and yet he would give us the best 
means of determining it, if we knew where he crossed 
the Pyramus, and if we were also certain that the 
nuinbere in the Greek text are correct. 

The ncare.st road to Susa from Sardis was through 
tho Cilician plains. The difficulties were the passage 
into the plains by the Ciliciae Pylae or pass [Vol. I. 
p. 619], and the w^ay out of the plains along tho 
gulf of Issus into Syria. Tho great road to Susa 
which Herodotus describes (v. 49, 52), went north 
of the Taurus to the Euphrates. The land forces 
in the expedition of Datis and Artaphernes, B.o. 
490, crossed the Syrian Amanus, and went as far as 
tho Aleian plain in Cilicia; and there they em¬ 
barked. (Herod, vi. 95.) They did not march by 
land through the Cilician Pylae over the Taurus 
into the interior of the peninsula; but Mardonius 
(Herod, vi. 43), in the previous expedition had led liis 
troops into Cilicia, and sent them on by land to the 
Hellespontiis, while he took ship and sailed to Ionia. 
The land force of Mardonius must have passed out 
of Cilicia by tho difficult pass in the Taurus. [Vol. 
1. p. 619.] 

Shortly before the battle of Issus (u. c. 333) 
Alexander was at Mallos, when he heard that Darius 
with all his force was at Sochi in Assyria; whicli 
place was distant two marches from the Assyrian 
Pylae. (Arrian, A7iab. ii. 6.) “ Assyria” and “ As¬ 
syrian” here mean “ Syria” and “ Syrian.” Darius 
had crossed the Euphrates, probably at Thapsacus, 
and was encamped in an open country in Syria, 
which was well suited for his cavalry. The place 
Sochi is unknown; but it may be the place which 
Curtins calls Unchae. (Q. Curt. iv. 1.) Arrian 
says that Alexander left Mallos, and on tho second 
day he passed through the Pylae and reached My¬ 
riandrus : ho does not mention Issus on this march. 
Now the shortest distance that Alexander could 
march from Mallos to Scanderoon is at least 70 
miles, and if Myriandrus was south of Scanderoony 
it was more than 70 miles. This statement of Ar¬ 
rian as to time is therefore false. Curtius (iii. 8) 
says that Alexander only reached Castabalum [Cas- 
TABALrjvi] on the second day from Mallos ; that ho 
went through Issus, and there deliberated whether 
lie should go on or halt. Darius crossed the Amanus, 
which separates Syria from the bay of Issus, by a 
pass call^ the Amanicae Pylae (Arrian, ii. 7), and 
advancing to Issus, was in the rear of Alexander, 
who had passed through the Cilician and Syrian 
Pylae. Darius came to the pass in the Amanus, 
says Curtins, on the same night that Alexander 
came to the pass (fauces) by which Syria is entered. 
The place where Darius crossed tho Amanus was 
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60 situated that he came to Issus first, whore he 
shamefully treated the sick of the Macedoniaus who 
had been left there. The next day he moved from 
Issus to pursue Alexander (Arrian; Curtius, iii. 8); 
that is, he moved towards the Pylae, and he came to 
the banks of the river Pinarus, where he halted. 
Issus was, therefore, north of the Pinarus, and some 
little distance from it. Kiepert’s map of Asia 
Minor marks a pass in the range of the Syrian 
Amanus, which is north of the pass that leads over 
the same mountains from the east to Baiae {Bayas), 
and nearly due east of the head of the gulf of Issus. 
He calls it Pylae Amanides, by whicli ho means 
the Pylae Amanicae of Arrian, not the Amanides of 
Strabo; and he takes it to be the pass by which 
Darius crossed the Syrian Amanus and came down 
upon the gulf. This may have been his route, and 
it would bring him to Issus at the head of the gulf, 
which he came to before turning south to the Pinams 
(Deli Tschai). It is certain that Darius crossed 
by some pass which brought him to Issus before he 
reached tlie Pinarus. Yet Kiepert has placed Issus 
south of the Pinarus, or rather between the two 
brandies of this river, which he represents as uniting 
near the coast. Kiepert also marks a road whicli 
jiasses over the junction of tlie two branches of the 
Amanus [Amanus, Vol. I. p. 114] and runs to 
Marmh^ which ho supposes to be Germaiiicia. This 
is the dotted road marked as running north from tlie 
head of the gulf of Issus in the plan [Vol. I. p. 115]; 
but even if there be such a road, it was not the road 
of Darius, which must have been the pass above men¬ 
tioned, in the latitude of the head of tlie gulf of 
Issus; which is not marked in the above plan, but 
ought to be. This pass is pi’obably tlie Ainaiiicac 
Pylae of Ptolemy, which he places 5' further south 
than Issus, an<l 10' cast of Issus. 

Alexaiuler, hearing tliat the Persians were in his 
rear, turned back to the Pylae, whicli he reached at 
midnight, and halted till daybreak, when he moved 
on. (Arrian, Anah. ii. 8.) So long as the road 
was narrow, ho led his army in column, but as the 
pass widened, he extended his column into line, part 
towards the mountain and part on the left towards 
tlie sea. When he came to tlie wide part (evftvxft^plci), 
ho arranged his army in order of battle, which 
Arrian describes very particularly. Darius was 
posted on the north side of the Pinarus. It is })lain, 
from this description, that Alexander did not march 
very far from the Pylae before he reached tlie wider 
pirt of the valley, and the river. As the sea was 
on his left, and the mountains on his right, the river 
was a stream wliich ran down from the Syrian 
Amanus ; and it can be no other than the Deli 
Tschai, which is about 13 miles north of the Carsus 
(MerJees)^ direct distance. Polybius (xii. 17), who 
criticisesCallisthenes’s description of the battle, states, 
on his authority, that Darius descended into Cilicia 
through the Pylae Amanides, and encamped on the 
Pinarus, at a place where the distance between the 
mountains and the sea was not more than 14 stadia; 
and that the river ran across this j)lace into the sea, 
and that in its course through the level part “it 
had abrupt and difficult eminences (Adi^ous).” This 
is explained by what Arrian says of the banks of 
the river being steep in many parts on the north 
side. (Anab. ii. 10.) Callisthenes further said, that 
when Alexander, after having passed the defile (rd 
<rr4va)j heard of Darius being in Cilicia, he was 
loo stadia from him, and, accordingly, he marched 
back through the defile. It is not clear, from the j 
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extmet in Polybius, whether the 100 stadia are to 
be reckoned to Issus or to the Pinarus. According 
to Arrian, when Alexander heard of Darius being 
behind him, he sent some men in a galley back to 
Issus, to see if it was so; and it is most consistent 
with the narrative to suppose that the men saw 
the Persians at Issus before they had advanced to 
the river; but this is not quite certain. The Per¬ 
sian army was visible, being near the coast, as it 
would be, if it were seen at Issus. 

Strabo (p. 676), following the historians of Alex¬ 
ander, adds nothing to what Arrian has got from 
them. Alexander, he says, led his infantry from 
Soli along the coast and through the Mallotis to 
Is.sus and the forces of Darius; an expression which 
might mislead, if we had no other narrative. He 
also says, after Mallus is Aegae, a small town with 
a harbour, then the Amanides Pylae [Amanides 
Pylae], where there is a harbour; and after Aegae 
is Issus, a small town with a harbour, and the river 
Pinarus, where the fight was between Alexander 
and Darius. Accordingly he places Issus north of 
the Pinarus. Cicero, during his proconsulship of 
Cilicia, led his forces against the mountaineers of 
the Amanus, and he was saluted as imperator at 
Issus, “ whore,” he says, “ as I have often heai*d 
from you, Clilarchus told you that Darius was de¬ 
feated by Alexander.” There is nothing to be got 
from this. (ri(//aw. ii. 10.) In another passage, 
he says that he occupied for a few days the same 
camp that Alexander had occupied at Issus against 
Darius. (Ad Alt. v. 20.) And again (ad Fam, 
xiv. 20), ho says that, “ ho encamped for four days 
at the roots of the Amanus, at the Arae Alexandri,” 
If this is the same fact that he mentions in his 
letter to Atticua, the Arae were at Issus, and Issus 
was near the foot of the Amanus. 

The battle between Septimius Severus and Niger 
was fought (a. d. 194) somewhere about Issus; but 
nothing can be collected from the description of 
Ilerodinn (iii. 12), exce]>t that the battle was not 
fought on the same ground as Alexander’s, though 
it was fought on the gulf of Issus. Stephanus (s. v, 
'Iffffds') describes it as “ a city between Syria and 
Cilicia, where Alexander defeated Darius, which was 
called, for this reason, Nicopolis by him; and there is 
the bay of Issus; and there, also, is a river named 
Pinarus.” Strabo, after speaking of Issus, men¬ 
tions, on the Issic gulf, Rhosus, and Myriandrus, and 
Alexandria, and Nicopolis, and Mopsuestia, in which 
description he proceeds from the Syrian side of the 
gulf, and terminates with Mopsuestia on the Py- 
ramus. According to this enumeration, Nicopolis 
would be between Alexandria (Scanderoon) and 
Mopsuestia; and it may be near Issus, or it may 
not. Ptolemy (v. 8. § 7, 15. § 2) places Nicopolis 
exactly one degree north of Alexandria and 50' north 
of Issus. He places Issus and Bhosus in the same 
longitude, and Nicopoli^ Alexandria, and Myriandrus 
10' further east than Issus. The absolute truth of 
his numbers is immaterial. A map constructed 
according to Ptolemy would place Issus at the head 
of the gulf, and Nicopolis inland. Nicopolis is one 
of the cities which he enumerates among the inland 
cities of Cilicia Proper. 

Issus, then, being at the head of the gulf, and 
Tareus being a fixed point in the march of Cyrus, 
we may now see how the matter stands with Xeno¬ 
phon’s distances. Cyrus marched 10 parasangs 
from Tarsus to the river Psarus (Sams), Sihm, and 
crossed at a place where it was 300 f^t wide 
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From the Saras the army marched 5 parasangs to 
the Pyramus, which was crossed where it was 600 
Greek feet wide; and the march from the Pyramus 
to Issus was 15 parasangs. Accordingly, the whole 
distance marched from Tarsus to Issus was 30 
parasangs. The direct distance from Tarsus to the 
head of the gulf is about 56 geographical miles; and 
these two points are very nearly in the same lati¬ 
tude. The modem road from Tarsus, through 
Adana on the Sarus, and Mopsuestia on the Py¬ 
ramus, to the head of the gulf, has a general direc¬ 
tion from W. to E. The length of Cyrus’s march, 
from Tarsus to the Sarus, exceeds the direct dis¬ 
tance on the map very much, if wo reckon the para- 
sang at 3 geographical miles; for 10 p<arasangs are 
30 geographical miles, and the direct distance to 
Adana is not more than 16 miles. Mr. Ainsworth 
informs us that the Sarus is not fordable at Adana; 
and Cyrus probably crossed at some other place. 
The march from the Sarus to the Pyramus was 5 
parasangs, or 15 geographical miles; and this appears 
to be very nearly the direct distance from Adana to 
Mopsuestia (3/w/s). But Cyrus may liave crossed 
some distance below Mopsuestia, without lengthen¬ 
ing his march from the vSarus to the Pyramus; and 
he may have done this even if he had to go lower 
down the Sarus than Adana to find a ford. If lie 
did not go higher up tlie Pyramus to seek a ford, 
for the reasons which Mr. Ainsworth mentions, ho 
must have crossed lower down than Mopsuestia. 
The distance from the point where the supposed old 
bod begins to turn to tlie south, to the NE. end of 
the gulf of Issus, is 40 geographical miles; and thus 
the distance of 15 parasangs from the passage of 
the Pyramus to Issus, is more easily reconciled with 
the real distance than the measurement from Tarsus 
to the Sarus. 

The places not absolutely determined on or near 
the gulf of Issus, are: Myriandrus, Nicopolis, Epi- 
phaneia [Epiphaneia], Arao Alexandri, and Issus, 
though we know that Issus, must have been at the 
head of the gulf and on it. The following extract 
from Colonel Chesney contains the latest information 
on these sites:—“About 7 miles south-eastward 
from the borders of Syria are the remains of a con¬ 
siderable city, probably those of Issus or Nicopolis, 
with the ruins of a temple, a part of the Acropolis, 
an extensive aqueduct, generally with a double row 
of arches, running ESE. and WNW. These, in ad¬ 
dition to the walls of the city itself, are entirely built 
of lava, and still exist in considerable perfection. 
Nearly 14 miles southward from thence, the Deli 
Ch4\’ quits the foot of the Amanus in two branches, 
which, after traversing the Issic plain, unite at the 
foot of tlie mountain just previously to entering the 
sea. The principal of these branches makes a deep 
curve towards the NE., so that a body of troops 
occupying one side miglit see behind and outflank 
those posted on the opposite side, in which, as well 
as in other respects, the stream appears to answer 
to the Pinarus of Alexander’s historians. A little 
southward of this river are the castle, khdn, bdzdr, 
baths, and other ruins of BdyAs, once Baiae, with 
the three villages of Kuretur in the neighboui'hood, 
situated in the midst of groves of orange and palm 
trees. Again, 5 miles southward, is the pass, above 
noticed, of Sdkdl-tdtlin, and at nearly the same dis¬ 
tance onward, the fine bay and anchorage of Iskende- 
rdn, with an open but convenient landing-place on a 
bold beach; but, in consequence of the accumulation 
of the sand by which the mouths of the streams 
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descending from this part of the Amanuis are choked, 
a pestilential swamp extends from the very edge of 
the sea almost to the foot of the mountain. In the 
marsh towards the latter are some trifling ruins, 
which may possibly be the site of ancient Myrian-* 
drus; and within a mile of the shore are the remains 
of a castle and bridge constructed by Godfrey of 
Bouillon.” (^Expedition for the Svrvey of the Rivera 
Euphrates and Tigris^ vol. i. p. 408.) 

There is no direct proof here that these remains 
are those of Issus. The aqueduct probably belongs 
to the Roman period. It seems most likely that 
the remains are those of Nicopolis, and that Issus 
on the coast has disappeared. Colonel Chesney’s 
description of the bend of one of the branches of 
the Deli Tschai corresponds to Arrian’s (ii. 2. § 10), 
who says, “ Darius placed at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, wliich was on the Persian left and opposite to 
Alexander’s right, about 20,000 men; and some of 
them were on the rear of Alexander’s army. For 
the mountain where they were posted in one place 
opened to some depth, and so a piirt became of the 
form of a bay on the sea. Darius then, by ad¬ 
vancing further to the bend, brought the men who 
were posted at the foot of the mountain, in the rear 
of the right wing of Alexander.” 

There still seems some doubt about the site of 
Myriandrus, which Mr. Ainsworth (Travels in the 
Track of the T'en Thousand^ cfc. p. 60) places about 
half way between Scanderoon and Rhosus (Arsus); 
and ho has the authority of Strabo, in his enumera¬ 
tion of tlie places on this coast, and that of Ptolemy, 
who places Myriandrus 15' south of Alexandria ^ 
Issum. As to Arsus, he observes, — “there are 
many mins, and especially a long aqueduct leading 
from the foot of the mountains.” [G. L.] 

ISTAEVONES. [Germania and Hillevi- 

ONKS.] 

ISTER. [Danubius.] 

I'STHMIA, a small district in Thessaly. [Zkla- 

SIUM.] 

ISTHMUS. [CoRiNTUUS, p. 682, seq.] 
ISTO'NK. [CORCYRA.] 

ISTO'NIUM. [Celtiberia,] 
rSTRIA ('larpla) or HPSTRIA, was the name 
given by the Greeks and Romans to the country 
which still hears the same appellation, and forms a 
peninsula of somewhat triangular form near the head 
of the Adriatic sea, running out from the coast of 
Liburnia, between Tergeste (Trieste') and the Sinus 
Planaticus, or Gulf of Quamero. It is about 50 
G. miles in lengtli, and 35 in breadth, while the 
isthmus or strip of land between the two gulfs of 
Trieste and QuarnerOy by which it is united to the 
mainland, is about 27 G. miles across. The name 
is derived both by Greek and Latin authors from the 
fabulous notion entertained at a very early period 
that one branch or ami of the Danube (the Ister of 
the Greeks) flowed into the Adriatic sea near its 
head. (Strab. i, p. 57; Plin. iii. 18. s. 22.) The 
deep inlets and narrow channels with which the 
coasts of the Adriatic are intersected for a consider¬ 
able distance below the peninsula of Istria may have 
contributed to favour this notion so long as those 
coasts were imperfectly known; and hence we cannot 
wonder at Seykx speaking of a river named Istras 
(which he identifies with the Danube) as flowing 
through the land of the Istrians (Scyl. p. 6. § 20); 
but it seems incredible that an author like Mela, 
writing in the days of Augustus, should not only 
speak of a river Ister as flowing into this part of the 
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Adriatic, but should assert that its waters entered 
that sea with a turbulence and force similar to those 
of the Padua. (Mel. ii. 3. § 13, 4. § 4.) In point 
of fact, there is no river of any magnitude flowing 
into the upper part of the Adriatic on its eastern 
shore which could afford even the slightest coun¬ 
tenance to such a notion; the rivers in the peninsula 
of Istria itself are very trifling streams, and the dry, 
calcareous ridges which hem in the E. shore of the 
Adriatic, all the way from Trieste to llie southern 
extremity of Dalmatia, do not admit eitlior of the 
formation or the outlet of any considerable body of 
water. It is scarcely possible to account for the 
origin of such a fable; but if the inhabitants of 
Istria were really called Istri (^\<rrpoi)^ as their 
native name, which is at least highly probable, this 
circumstance may have first led the Greeks to assume 
their connection with the great river Ister, and the 
existence of a considerable amount of traffic up the 
viilloy of the Savus, and from thence by laud across 
the Julian Alps, or Mount Ocr.H, to the head of the 
Adriatic (Strab. vii. p. 314), would tend to pei-po- 
tuato such a notion. 

The Istriaus are generally considered as a tribe of 
Illyrian race (Appian, Ilhjr. 8; Strab. vii. p. 314; 
Zeuss, Die Dtutschenj p. ‘i.'iJ), and the fact that they 
were immediately surrounded by other Illyrian tribes 
is in itself a strong argument in favour of this view. 
Scyinnu.s Chius alone calls them a Thracian tribe, 
but on what authority we know not. (Scymn. Ch. 
398.) They first appear in hi.story as taking part 
with the other Illyrians in their piratical expeditions, 
and Livy ascribe.s to them this character as early as 
It. c. 301 (Liv. X. 2); but the first occasion on 
which they are distinctly mentioned as joining in 
tlieso enterprises is just before the Second Punic 
War. They were, however, severely punished; the 
Komaii consuls M. Minucius Rufus and P. Cornelius 
were sent against them, and they were reduced to 
complete submission. (Eutrop. iii. 7; Oros. iv. 13; 
Zonar. viii. 20; Appian, Iltyr. 8.) The next men¬ 
tion of them occurs in it. c. 183, when the consul 
;M. Claiuiius Marcellus, after a successful camjjuign 
ag.iinst the Gauls, asked and obtained permis.sion to 
lead hi.s legions into Lstria. (Liv. xxxix. 55.) It 
does not, however, appear that this invasion pro¬ 
duced any considerable result; but their piratical 
expeditions, together with the opi)Osition oftered by 
them to the foundation of the Roman colony of 
Aquileia, soon became the pretext of a fresh attack. 
(Id. xl. 18, 26, xli. 1.) In ». c. 178 the consul 
A. Manlius invaded Istria with two legions; and 
though ho at first sustained a disaster, and narrowly 
escaped the capture of his camp, he recovered his 
position before the arrival of his colleague, M. Junius, 
who had been sent to his support. The two consuls 
now attacked and defeated the Istrians; and their 
successor, C. Claudius, following up this advantage, 
took in succession the towns of Nesactium, Mutila, 
and Faveria, and reduced the whole people to sub¬ 
mission. For this success he was rewarded with a 
triumph, B. c. 177. (Liv. xli. 1—5, 8—13; Flor. 
ii. 10.) The subjection of the Istrians on this 
occasion seems to have been real and complete; for, 
though a few years after we find them joining the 
Cami and lapydes in complaining of the exactions of 
C. Cassius (Liv. xliii, 5), we hear of no subsequent 
revolts, and the district appears to have continued 
tranquil under the Homan yoke, until it was incor¬ 
porated by Augustus, together with Venetia and the 
land of the Carni, as a portion of Italy. (Strab. v. 
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p. 215; Plin. Hi. 19. s. 23.) It continued thence¬ 
forth to be always included under that name, though 
geographically connected much more closely with 
Dalmatia and Illyricum. Hence we find, in the 
Notitia Dignitatum, the “ Consularis Venetiae et 
Histriae ” placed under the jurisdiction of the Vi- 
carius Italiae, (Not. Dign.Ai. pp. 5, 65.) 

The natural limits of Istria are clearly marked by 
those of the peninsula of which it consists, or by a 
line drawn acro-ss from the Gulf of Trieste to that of 
QuarnerOf near Fiume / but the political boundary 
was fixed by Augustus, when he included Istria in 
Italy, at the river Arsia or Area, which falls into 
the Gulf of Quarnero about 15 miles from the 
southern extremity of ihe peninsula. This river has 
its sources in the group of mountains of which the 
Monte Maggiore forms the highest point, and which 
constitutes the heart or nucleus of the peninsula, 
from which there radiate ranges of great calcareous 
hills, gradually declining as they approach the 
western coast, so that the shore of Istria along the 
Adriatic, though hilly and rocky, is not of any con¬ 
siderable elevation, or picturesque in character. But 
the calcareous rocks of which it is composed are 
indented by deep inlets, forming excellent harbours; 
of these, the beautiful land-lockcd basin of Pola is 
particularly remarkable, and was noted in ancient as 
well as modern times. The northern point of Istria 
was fixed by Augustus at the river Formio, a small 
stream falling into the Gulf of Trieste between that 
city and Capo (VIstria. Pliny expressly excludes 
Tergesto from Istria; but Ptolemy extends the 
limits of that province so as to include both the river 
Formio and Tergeste (Ptol. iii. 1. §27); and Strabo 
also appears to consider the Timavus as constituting 
the boundary of Istria (Strab. v. p. 215), though he 
elsewhere calls Terge.ste “ a village of the Carni ” 
(vii. p. 314). Pliny, however, repeatedly alludes to 
tho Formio as having constituted the boundary of 
Italy before that name was officially extended so as 
to include Istria also, and there can be no doubt of 
tho correctness of his statement. Istria is not a 
country of any great natural fertility ; but its cal¬ 
careous rocky soil was well adapted for the growth 
of olives, and its oil was reckoned by Pliny inferior 
only to that of Veriafrum. (Plin. xv. 2. s. 3.) In 
the later ages of the Homan empire, when the seat 
of government was fixed at Ravenna, Istria became 
of increased importance, from its facility of com¬ 
munication by sea with that capital, and furnished 
considerable quantities of corn, as well as wine and 
oil. (Cassiod. Varr. xii. 23, 24.) This was pro¬ 
bably the most flourishing period of its history. It 
was subsequently ravaged in succession by the Lom¬ 
bards, Avars, and Sclav! (P. Diac. iv. 25, 42), but 
appears to have continued permanently subject to 
the Lombard kingdom of Italy, until its destruction 
in A. D. 774. 

Tho towns in Istria mentioned by ancient writers 
are not numerous. Much the most important was 
Pola, near the extreme southern proraontoiy of the 
peninsula, which became a Homan colony under 
Augustus. Proceeding along the coast from Ter¬ 
geste to Pola, were Aeoida (Capo dIstria), 
subsequently called Justinopolis,' and Parentium 
(Parenzo); while on the E, coast, near the mouth 
of the river Arsia, was situated Nesactium, already 
noticed by Livy among the towns of the independent 
Istrians. The two other towns, Mutila and Faveria, 
mentioned by him in the same passage (xli. 11), are 
otherwise unknown, and cannot be identified. . PUs 
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lemy also mentions three towns, which he places in 
the interior of the country, and names Pucinum, 
Piquentum (JliKo^i^vrov), and Alvum or Alvon 
(’AAowoi'). Of these, Piquentum may be probably 
identified with a considerable place in the 

heart of the mountain district of the interior; and 
Alvon with AVbom (c^led Alvona in the Tabula), 
which is, however, E. of the Arao, and therefore not 
strictly within the Roman province of Istria. In 
like manner the Pucinum of Ptolemy is evidently 
the same place with the “castellum, nobile vino, 
Pucinum” of Pliny (vii. 18. s. 22), which the latter 
places in the territory of the Garni, between the 
Timavus and Tcrgeste, and was perhaps the same 
with the modem Duino. Nuigum, a place men¬ 
tioned in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 271) between 
Tergeste and Parentium, cannot be determined with 
any certainty. The Tabula also gives two names in 
the N\V. part of the peninsula, Quaeri and Silvo 
(Silvum), both of which are wholly unknown. The 
same authority marks three small islands off the 
coast of Istria, to which it gives the names of Sepo- 
mana (?), Orsaria, and Pullaria: the last is men¬ 
tioned also by Pliny (iii. 26. s. 30), and is probably 
the rocky island, or rather group of islets, otF the 
harbour of Pola, now known as Li Brioni. The 
other two cannot be identified, any more than the 
Cissa of Pliny (/. c .): the Absyrtides of the same 
author are the larger islands in the Go//o di Qmr-^ 
nerOf which belong rather to Liburnia than to Istria. 
[Absyrtides.] 

Tlie extreme southern promontory of Istria, now 
called Punta di Promontore, seems to have been 
known in ancient time.s as the Promontorium 
PouATicuM (i.Kp<ar‘{]piov UoXariKdv, Steph. B. s, v. 
Xl4\d). Immediately adjoining it is a deep bay or 
harbour, now known as the Ool/o di MedoUnOy 
which must bo the Portus Planaticus (probably a 
corruption of Flanaticus) of the Tabula. 

The Geographer of Ravenna, writing in the seventh 
century, but from earlier authorities, mentions the 
names of many towns in Istria unnoticed by earlier 
geographers, but which may probably liave grown up 
under the Roman empire. Among these are Hu- 
mago, still called UmagOy Neapolis (^Citth Nuova), 
Ruvignio (Rovigno), and Piranon {Pirano), all of 
them situated on the W. coast, with good ports, and 
which would naturally become places of some trade 
during the flourishing period of Istria above alluded 
to. (Anon, liavenn. iv. 30, 31.) [E. H. B.] 

ISTRIANORUM PORTUS. [Isiacorum 
Portus.] 

ISTRIA'NUS (Jl(rrpiav6s, Ptol. iii. 6. § 3), a 
river of the Tauric Chersonese, which has been iden¬ 
tified with the Kiiuk 'Pep. (Forbiger, vol. iii. pp. 
1117,1121.) [E. B. J.] 

ISTROTOLIS, ISTRIO'POLTS, HISTKIO'PO- 
LIS pSiroKiSy ^larrpla 'it6\is, or simply *'l<rTpos: 
htere), a town of Lower Moosia, at the soutliern 
extremity of lake Halmyris, on the coast of tiie 
P^uxine. It was a colony of Miletus, and, at least in 
Strabo’s time, a small town. (Strah. vii. p. 319 ; 
Plin. iv. 18. 24 ; Mela, ii. 2; Eutrop. vi. 8; Herod, 
ii. 33; Arrian, Perip. Eux. p. 24 ; Geog. Rav. iv. 6 ; 
Lyropb. 74 ; Ptol. iii. 10. § 8; Scymn. Fragm. 22 ; 
Stoph. B. 9. V, ; Amm. Marc, xxii. 8; Hierocl. p. 637.) 
But the frequent mention of the place shows that it 
must have been a commercial town of some import¬ 
ance ; of its history, however, nothing is known. 
Some modern writers have identified it with Kiu* 
jtenea or Kosirnd^e^ the ancient Constantiana, 


which, however, was in all probability situated to 
the south of Istropolis. [L. S.] 

ISTRUS (^\<yrpos)y a Cretan town which Arte- 
midorus also called Istrona. (Steph. B. s. v.) The 
latter form of the name is found in an inscription 
(ap. Chishully Antiq. Asiat p. 110). The site is 
placed near Minoa; “ Among the ruined edifices and 
columns of this ancient city are two immense marble 
blocks, half buried in the earth, and measuring ,54 
by 15 feet.” (Cornelius, Creta Sacra, vol. i. p. 11; 
ap. Mas. Class. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 273; comp. Hock, 
Kreta, vol. i. pp. 17, 421.) [E. B. J.] 
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ISTURGI (Andujar la Vieja'), a city of His* 
pania Baetica, in the neighbourhood of Illiturois. 
(Inscr. ap. Ylorez, Fsp. S. vol. vii. p. 137.) The 
Ipasturgi Triumphale of Pliny (iii. 1 . s. 3) is 
probably the same place. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. pp. 
380,381.) [P.S.] 

ISUBRIGANTUM. [IsurtiUM.] 

ISU'RIUM, in Britain, first mentioned by Pto¬ 
lemy (ii. 3. § 16) as a town of the Brigantes. It 
then occurs in two of the Itineraries, the 1st and 
2nJ. Ill each, it lies between Cataractonium and 
Eboracum (Catterick Bridge and York). Isubri- 
gantum, in the 5th Itinerary, docs the same. 

In the time of the Saxons Jsurium liad already 
taken the name of Eald‘hurg (Old 'Pawn), out ot 
which has come the present name A Idhorough, near 
Boroughbridge, with which it is undoubtedly identi • 
fled. 

Roman remains, both within and without the walls, 
are abundant and considerable sii Aldborotigh f the 
Stodhart (or Studforth), the Red Hill, and the 
Borough Hill, being the chief localities. Tcsselated 
pavements, the foundations of large and spacious 
buildings, ornaments, implements, Samian ware, and 
coins with the names of nearly all the emperors from 
Vespasian to Constantine, have given to Isuriuin an 
imiHirtanco equal to that of York, Cirencester, and 
other towns of Roman importance. [R. G. L.] 

ISUS (*'Io'os), a spot in Boeotia, near Aiithodon, 
with vestiges of a city, whicli some c-ommenta- 
tors identified with the Homeric Nisa. (Strab. ix. 
p. 405 ; Horn. II. ii. 508.) There was apparently 
also a town Isus in Megaris ; but the passage in 
Strabo in which the name occurs is corrupt. (St rab. 
Ic.) 

ITA'LIA (TroXia), was the name given in an¬ 
cient as well as in modem times to the country still 
called Italy; and was applied, from the time of Au¬ 
gustus, both by Greek and Latin writers, in almost 
exactly the same sense as at the present day. It 
was, however, at first merely a geographical toim; 
the countries comprised under the name, though 
strongly defined by natural limits, and common na¬ 
tural features, being from the earliest ages peopled 
by different races, which were never politically 
united, till they all fell under the Roman yoke, and 
were gradually blended, by the pervading influence ot 
Roman institutions and the Latin language, into ono 
common nationality. 
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I. Name. 

The name of Italy was very far from being ori¬ 
ginally applied in the same extensive signification 
which it afterwards obtained. It was confined, in 
the first instance, to the extreme southern point 
of the Italian peninsula, not including even the 
whole of the modem Calabria, but only the southern 
peninsular portion of that country, bounded on the 
N. by the narrow isthmus which separates the Teri- 
naean and Scylletian gulfs- Such was tlie distinct 
statement of Antioch us of Syracuse (ap. Strah vi. 
p. 255); nor have we any reason to reject his testi¬ 
mony upon this point, though it is certain that this 
usage must have ceased long before the time of that 
historian, and is not found in any extant ancient 
author. At a subsequent period, but still in very 
early times, the appellation was extended to the 
whole tract along the shores of tho Tarentino gulf, 
as far as Metapontum, and from thence across to the 
gulf of Posidoiiia on tho western sea; though, ac¬ 
cording to other statements, tho river Laiis w'as its 
northern limit on this side. (Strab. v. p. 209, vi. 
p. 254; Antioclius, f/p. DUmys. i. 73.) This appears 
to have been the established usage among the Greeks 
in the fifth century b. c. Antiochus expressly ex¬ 
cluded the lapygian peninsula from Italy, and Thu¬ 
cydides clearly adopts the same distinction (vii. 33). 
The countries on the shores of the Tyrrhenian sea, 
north of the Po.sidonian gulf, were then known only 
by the names of Opica and Tyrrhenia; thus Thu¬ 
cydides calls Cumae a city in Opicia, and Aristotle 
spoke of Latium as a district of Gpica. Even Theo- 
plirastus preserves the distinction, and speaks of 
the pine-trees of Italy, w^here those of tho Brut- 
tian mountains only can bo meant, as opposed to 
those of Latium (Time. vi. 4; Arist. ap. Dionys. 
i. 72; Theophr. II, P, v. 8.) 

The name of Italia, as thus applied, seems to have 
been synonymous with that of Oenotria; for Antio- 
chub, in the same passage where he assigned tho 
narrowest limits to the former appellation, confined 
that of Oenotria within the same boundaries, and 
spoke of tho Oenotri and Itali as the same people 
(op. Strab, vi. p, 254; ap, Dionys, i, 12). This is 
in perfect accordance with the statements which re¬ 
present the Oenotrians as assuming the name of 
Italians (Itali) from a chief of the name of Ittilus 
(Dionys. i. 12, 35; Virg. Aen, i. 533; Arist. Pol. 
vii. 10), as well as with the mythical genealogy ac¬ 
cording to which I talus and Ocnotrus were brothers. 
(Serv. cul Aen, I, c,), Thucydides, who represents 
Italus as coming from Arcadia (vi. 2), probably 
adopted this last tradition, for the Oenotrians were 
generally represented as of Arcadian origin. Whe¬ 
ther the two names were originally applied to the 
same people, or (as is perhaps more probable) tho 
Itali were merely a particular tribe of the Oenotrians, 
whose name gradually prevailed till it was extended 
to the whole people, we have no means of determin¬ 
ing. But in this case, as in most others, it is clear 
that the name of the people was antecedent to that 
of the country, and that Italia, in its original signi¬ 
fication, meant merely the land of the Itali; though 
at a later period, by its gradual extension, it had 
altogether lost this national meaning. It is im¬ 
possible for us to trace with accuracy the suc¬ 
cessive steps of this extension, nor do wo know at 
what time the Romans fii-st adopted the name of 
ltdia as that of the whole peninsula. It would be 
still more interesting to know whether they received 
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this usage from the Creeks, or found it already pre¬ 
valent among the nations of Italy; but it is difficult 
to believe that tribes of different races, origin, and 
language, as the Etruscans, Umbrians, Sabellians, 
and Oenotrians, would have concurred in calling the 
country they inhabited by one general appellation. 
If the Greek account already given, according to 
which the name was first given to the Oenotrian 
part of the peninsula, is worthy of confidence, it must 
have been a word of Pelasgic origin, and subsequently 
adopted by the Sabellian and Oscan races, as well 
as by the Romans themselves. 

The etymology of the name is wholly uncertain. 
The current tradition among the Greeks and Romans, 
as already noticed, derived it from an Oenotrian or 
Pelasgic chief, Italus; but this is evidently a mere 
fiction, like that of so many other eponymous heroes. 
A more learned, but scarcely more trustworthy, ety¬ 
mology derived the name from Italos or Itulos, 
which, in Tyrrhenian or old Greek, is said to have 
.signified an ox; so that Italia would have meant 
“ the land of cattle.” (Timaeus, ap. Cell, xi. 1; 
VaiT. R,Ii, \\. 1. § 9.) The ancient form here 
cited is evidently connected with the Latin “ vi- 
tulus ;” and it is probable that the name of tho 
people was originally Vitulos, or Vitalos, in its Pe- 
la.sgic form; we find the same form retained by the 
Sabellian nations as late as the first century b. c., 
when the Samnite denarii (struck during the Social 
War, B. c. 90—88) have the inscription “ Vitelu ” 
for Italia. 

It is probable that tho rapid extension of the 
Roman power, and the successive subjugation of tho 
different nations of Central and Southern Italy by 
its victorious arms, tended also to promote the ex¬ 
tension of the one common name to tho whole; and 
there seems little doubt that as early as the time of 
Pyrrhus, this was already applied in nearly the sairo 
sense as afterwards continued to be the usage,—as 
comprising the whole Italian peninsula to tlie fron¬ 
tiers of Cisalpine Gaul, but excluding the latter 
country, as well as Liguria. This continued to bo 
the customary and official meaning of the name of 
Italy from this time till the close of the Republic ; 
and hence, even after the First Triumvirate, Gallia 
Cisalpina, as well as Transalpina, was allotted to 
Caesar as his province, a term which was never ap¬ 
plied but to countries out of Italy; but long before 
tho close of this jxsriod, tho name of Italy would 
seem to have been often employed in its more exten¬ 
sive, and what may be termed its geographical, 
meaning, as including the whole land from the foot 
of the Alps to the Sicilian straits. Polybius cer¬ 
tainly uses the term in this sense, for he speaks of 
the Romans as having subdued all Italy, except the 
land of the Gauls (Gallia Cisalpina), and repeatedly 
describes Hannibal as crossing the Alps into Italy, 
and designates the plains on the banks of the Padus 
as in Italy. (Pol. i. 6, ii, 14, in. 39, 54.) The 
natural limits of Italy are indeed sq clearly marked 
and so obvious, that as soon as the name came to be 
once received as the designation of the country in 
general, it was almost inevitable that it should ac¬ 
quire this extension; hence, though the official dis¬ 
tinction between Italy and Cisalpine Gaul was re¬ 
tained by the Romans to the very end of the Republic, 
it is clear that the more extended use of tho name 
was already familiar in common usage. Thus, al¬ 
ready in B. c. 76, Pompeius employs the expression 
“ in cervicibus Italiae,” of the passes of the Alps into 
Cisalpine Gaul (Sail. IlUt, iii. 11); and Decimus Bru- 
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US, in B. c. 43) distinctly uses the phrase of quitting 
Italy y when he crosses the Alps. (Cic. adFam.is\, 20.) 
So also both Caesar and Cicero, in his Philippics, re¬ 
peatedly use the name of Italy in the wider and more 
general sense, though the necessity of distinguishing 
the province of Cisalpine Gaul, leads the latter fre¬ 
quently to obseiwe the olhcial distinction. (Caes. 
B. G. V. 1, vi. 44, vii. 1; Cic. Phil. iv. 4, v. 12.) 
But, indeed, had not this use of the name been al¬ 
ready common, before it came to be officially adopted, 
that circumstance alone would scarcely have ren¬ 
dered it so familiar as wo find it in the Latin writers 
of the Augustan age. Virgil, for instance, in cele¬ 
brating the praises of Italy, never thought of ex¬ 
cluding from that appellation the plains of Cisalpine 
Gaul, or the lakes at the foot of the Alps. From 
the time, indeed, when the rights of Roman citizens 
were extended to all the Cisalpine Gauls, no real 
distinction any longer subsisted between the different 
parts of Italy; but Cisalpine Gaul still formed a 
separate province under D. Brutus in b. c. 43 (Cic. 
Phil. iii. 4, 5, iv. 4, v. 9, &c.), and it is probable, 
that the union of that province with Italy took place 
in the following year. Dion Cassius speaks of it, in 
B.C. 41, as an already established arrangement. (Dion 
Cass, xlviii. 12; Savigny, Vervu Schr. iii. p. 318.) 

From the time of Augustus onwards, the name of 
Italia continued to be applied in the same sense 
throughout tlie period of the Roman empire, though 
with some slight modifications of its frontiers on the 
bide of the Alps; but during the last ages of the 
Western empire, a singular change took place, by 
which the name of Italia came to be specially ap¬ 
plied (in official language at least) to the northern 
jiart of what wo now call Italy, comprising the five 
province.s of Aernilia, Flaminia, Liguria, Venetia, 
and Istria, together with the Cottiaii and Rhaetian 
Alps, and thus excluding nearly the whole of what 
had boon included under the name in the days of 
Cicero. This usage probably arose from the division 
of the whole of Italy for administrative purposes into 
two great districts, the one of which was placed 
under an officer called the “ Vicarius Urbis Romae,” 
while the other, or northern portion, was subject to 
the “ Vicarius Italiae.” (Vo<. Pig. ii. 18; Gothofr. 
ad Cod. Theod. xi. I, leg. 6; Niebuhr, vol. i. p.21.) 
The practice was confirmed for a time by the cir¬ 
cumstance that this part of Italy beaimo the scat of 
the Lombard monarchy, which assumed the title of 
tlie kingdom of Italy (“ Regnurn Italiae ”) ; but the 
ancient signification still prevailed, and the name of 
Italy was applied throughout the middle ages, as it 
still is at the present day, within the boundaries 
established by Augustus. 

The other names applied by ancient writers, espe¬ 
cially by the Latin and later Greek poets, to the 
Italian peninsula, may bo very briefly disposed of. 
Dionysius tells us that in very remote ages Italy 
was called by the Greeks Hesperia, or Ausonia, and 
by the natives S|iturnia. (Dionys. i. 35.) Of these 
three names, Hesperia (‘Eairepfa), or “ the Land 
of the West,” was evidently a more vague appellation, 
employed in the infancy of geographical discovery, 
and which was sometimes limited to Italy, some¬ 
times used in a much wider sense as comprising the 
whole West of Europe, including Spain. [His- 
PANIA.] But there is no evidence of its having 
been employed in the more limited sense, at a very 
early period. The name is not found at all in 
Homer or Hesiod; but, according to the Iliac Table, 
Stesichonis represented Aeneas as departing from 
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Troy for Hesperia^ where in all probability Italy is 
meant; though it is very uncertain whether the poet 
conducted Aeneas to Latium. (Schwegler, Bdm. 
Gesch. vol. i. p. 298.) But even in the days of 
Stesichorus the appellation was probably one confined 
to the poets and logographers. At a later period 
we can trace it as used by the Alexandrian poets, 
from whom in aU probability it passed to the Ro¬ 
mans, and was adopted, as we know, by Ennius, as 
well as by Virgil and the writers of the Augustan 
age. (Agathyllus, ap. Dionys. i. 49; Apollon. Rhod. 
iii. 311; Ennius, Ann. Fr, p. 12; Virg. Aen, i. 
530, iii. 185, &c.) 

The name of Ausonia, on the contrary, was one 
derived originally from one of the races which inha¬ 
bited the Italian peninsula, the Aumiici of the 
Romans, who were known to the Greeks as the Au- 
sones. These Ansonians were a tribe of Opican or 
Oscan race, and it is probable tliat the name of 
Ausonia was at first applied much as that of Opicia 
or Opica was by Thucydides and other writers of the 
fifth century b. c. But, as applied to the whole 
peninsula of Italy, the name is, so far as we know, 
purely poetical; nor can it be traced farther back 
liiaii the Alexandrian writers Lycophron and Apollo¬ 
nius Rliodius, who employed it familiarly (as did 
the Latin poets in imitation of them) as a poetical 
equivalent for Italy. [Ausones.] 

As for the name of Saturnia, though it is found 
in a pretended Greek oracle cited by Dionysius 
(JlcLropviav alau, Dionys. i. 19), it may well be 
doubted whether it was ever an ancient appellation 
at all. Its obvious derivation irom the name of the 
Latin god Satunius proves it to have been of native 
Italian, and not of Greek, invention, and probably 
tliis Wivs the only authority that Dionysius had for 
saying it was tlie native name of Italy. But all the 
traditions of the Roman mythology connect Saturnus 
so closely with Latium, that it seems almost certain 
the name of Saturnia (if it was ever more than a 
poetical fabrication) originally belonged to Latium 
only, and was thence gradually extended by the 
Romans to the rest of Italy, Ennius seems to liave 
used the plirase of “ Saturnia terra ” only in reference 
to Latium; while Virgil applies it to the whole of 
Italy. (Ennius, ap. Varr. L. L. v. 42; Virg. Georg. 
ii. 173.) It is never used in either sense by Latin 
prose writers, though several authors state, as Dio¬ 
nysius docs, that it was the ancient name of Italy. 
(Festus, V. Saturnia^ p, 322; Justin, xliii. 1.) 

II. Boundaries and Physical Geography. 

There are few countries of which the boundaries 
are more clearly marked out by nature than those of 
Italy. It is well described by one of its modern 
poets as the land 

Ch' Apennin parte e *1 mar circonda e TAlpe;” 

and this single line at once enumerates all the prin¬ 
cipal physical features that impart4o the country its 
peculiar physiognomy. Italy consists of a great 
peninsula, projecting in a SE. direction into the 
Mediterranean sea, and bounded on the W. by the 
portions of that sea commonly known as the Tyrrhe¬ 
nian and Sicilian seas, but comprised by the Romans 
under the name of Mare Inferum, or the Lower Sea; 
on the E. by the Adriatic, or the Upper Sea (Mare 
Superum), as it was commonly termed by the Ro¬ 
mans; while to the N. it spreads out into a broad 
expanse, forming, as it were, the base or root by 
which it adheres to the continent of Enrope, and 
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around which sweeps tlie great chain of the Alps, 
forming a continuous barrier from the shores of the 
Mediterranean near Massilia to the head of the 
Adriatic at Trieste (Tergeste). From the western 
extremity of this vast mountain chain, where the 
ranges of the Maritime Alps abut immediately on 
the sea-shore, branches off the inferior, but still very 
considerable, chain of the Apennines, which, after 
sweeping round the Ligurian gulf, stretches in an 
unbroken line directly across to the shores of the 
Adriatic, and then, turning abruptly to the SE., di¬ 
vides the whole peninsula throughout its entire 
length, until it ends in the promontory of Leuco- 
petra, on the Sicilian sea. [Apenninus.] 

The precise limits of Italy can thus only be doubt¬ 
ful on its northern frontier, where the massive ranges 
of the Alps, though presenting, when viewed on the 
large scale, a vast natural barrier, are in fact in¬ 
dented and penetrated by deep and irregular valleys, 
which render it often difficult to determine the 
natural boundary; nor has this been always adopted 
as the political one. Along the coast of Liguria, 
between Massilia and Genua, tho Maritime Alps send 
down successive ranges to the sea, forming great 
headlands, of which the most striking are: that be¬ 
tween Noli md. Finale f commonly regarded by modern 
geographers as the termination of the Maritime 
Alps; and the promontory immediately W. of Mo- 
nacOf which still bears the remains of the Tropiea 
Augusti, and the passage of which presents tho 
greatest natural difficulties to the construction (»f a 
road along this coast. This mountain headland 
would probably be the best point to fix as the natural 
limit of Italy on this side, and appears to have been 
commonly regarded in ancient times as such; but 
when Augustus first extended tho political limits of 
Italy to the foot of tho Alps, he found it convenient 
to carry them somewhat further W., and fixed on the 
river Varus as the boundary; thus including Nicaea, 
which was a colony of Massilia, and had previously 
been considered as belonging to Gaul. (Strab. iv. 
l)p. 178, 184, V. p. 209; >lin. iii. 4. s. 5, 5. s. 6, 7; 
Mela, ii. 4, § 9; Ptol. iii. 1 § I; Lucan, i. 404.) 
Though this demarcation does not appear to have 
been always followed; for in the Itinerary of Anto¬ 
ninus (p. 296) we again find the Aljiis Maritima 
(meaning the mountain headland above described) 
fixed as the boundary between Italy and Gaul: it 
was generally adopted, and has continued without 
alteration to the present day. 

The extreme NE. limit of Italy, at the head of 
the Adriatic Gulf, is equally susceptible of various 
determination, and here also Augustus certainly 
transgressed the natural limits by including Istria 
within tho confines of Italy. (Plin. iii. 18. s. 22 ; 
Strab. V. p. 209, vii. p. 314.) But here, also, the 
reasons of political convenience, which first gave rise 
to this extension, have led to its subsequent adoption, 
and Istria is still commonly reckoned a part of Italy. 
The little river Formio, which flows into the Adriatic 
between Trieste aid Capo (TIstria, was previously 
established as the boundary of Italy on this side: 
but the range of the Julian Alps, which, after 
sweeping round the broad plain of the Frioul, sud¬ 
denly approaches close to the Adriatic, near the sources 
of the Timavus, and presents a continuous mountain 
barrier from thence to Trieste, would seem to con¬ 
stitute the true natural limit. 

Even between these two extremities, the chain of 
the Alps does not always form so simple and clearly- 
Qiarked a frontier as might at first be expected. It 
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would not, indeed, be difficult to trace geographically 
;uch a line of boundary, by following 3ie water-shed 
or line of highest ridge, throughout: but the im¬ 
perfect knowledge of the Alps possessed by the 
ancients was scarcely sufficient for such a purpose ; 
and this line was not, in ancient, any more than in 
modem times, the actual limit of different nation¬ 
alities. Thus, the Khaetians, who in the days of 
Strabo and Pliny were not comprised in Italy, 
inhabited tho valleys and lower ridges of the Alps 
on the S. side of the main chain, down quite to the 
borders of the plains, as well as the northern decli¬ 
vities of the same mountains. Hence, a part of the 
Southern Tirol, including the valley of the Adige 
above Trent, and apparently the whole of the VaU 
teline, though situated on the southern side of tho 
Alps, were at that time excluded from Italy: while, 
at a later period, on tho contrary, the two provinces 
of Ithaetia Prima and Ehaetia Secunda were both 
incorporated with Italy, and the boundaiy, in con¬ 
sequence, carried far to the N. of the central line of 
geographical limit. In like manner the Cottian 
Alps, which formed a separate district, under a tri¬ 
butary chieftain, in the days of Augustus, and were 
only incorporated with Italy by Nero, comprised the 
valleys on both sides of the main chain; and the 
provinces established in the latter periods of the 
Empire under the names of the Alpes Cottiae and 
Alpes Maritimae, appear to have been constituted 
with equally little reference to this natural boundary. 
(Walckenaer, Geogr. des Gaules, vol. ii. pp. 21—36, 
361,395.) 

While Italy is bounded on the N. by the great 
natural barrier of the Alps, it is to the chain of the 
Apennines, by which it is traversed in its entire 
length, that it mainly owes its peculiar configuration. 
This great mountain chain may be consider^ as the 
back-bono or vertebral column of the Italian pen¬ 
insula, which sends down offsets or lateral ridges 
on both sides to the sea, while it forms, throughout 
its long course, the water-shed or dividing ridge, 
from which the rivers of the peninsula take their 
rise. A detailed description of the Apennines has 
already been given under the article Apenninus : 
they are here noticed only as far as they are con¬ 
nected with the general features of tho physical 
geography of Italy. 

1. Nouthekn Italy. —The first part of the 
chain of the Apennines, which extends from the 
point of their junction with the Maritime Alps along 
the N. shore of the Gulf of Genoa, and from thence 
across the whole breadth of Italy to the Adriatic 
near Ariininum, constitutes the southern boundary 
of a great valley or plain, which extends, without 
interruption, from tho foot of the Apennines to that 
of the Alps. This broad expanse of perfectly level 
country, consisting throughout of alluvial soil, is 
watered by the great river Pad us, or Po, and its 
numerous tributaries, which bring down the waters 
from the flanks both of the Alps and Apennines, 
and render this extensive plain one of the most 
fertile tracts in Europe. It extends through a space 
of above 200 geog. miles in length, but does not 
exceed 50 or 60 in breadth, until it approaches the 
Adriatic, where the Alps beyond Vicenza trend away 
rapidly to the northward, sweeping in a semicircle 
round tho plains of tho Friuli (which are a mere 
continuation of tho great plain of the P6), until they 
again approach the Adriatic near Trieste. At the 
Kime time the Apennines also, as they approach 
towards tlie Adiiatic, gradually recede from the 
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banks of the Padus; so that Ariminum 
where their lowest slopes first descend to the sea¬ 
shore, is distant nearly 60 geog. miles from the 
month of that river, and it is almost as mnch more 
from thence to the foot of the Alps. It is this vast 
plain, together with the hill-country on each side of 
it, formed by the lovl^r slopes of the mountains, that 
constituted the country of the Cisalpine Gauls, to 
which the Romans gave the name of Gallia Cisal- 
PINA. The westernmost part of the same tract, 
including the upper basin of tlie Po, and the exten¬ 
sive hilly district, now called the MonftrratOf'w\xic\\ 
stretches from the foot of the Apennines to the south 
bank of the Po, was inliabited from tlie earliest 
periods by Ligurian tribes, and was included in 
Lioukia, according to the Roman use of the name. 
At the opposite extremity, the portion of the great 
plain E. and N. of the Adige (Athcsis), as well as 
the district now called the Friuli^ was the land of 
the Veneti, and constituted the Roman province of 
Vknktia. The Romans, however, appear to have 
occasionally used the name of Gallia Cisalpina, in a 
more lax and general sense, for the whole of Northern 
Italy, or everything that was not comprised within 
the limits of Italy as that name was understood 
prior to the time of Augustus. At the present 
day the name of Lombardy is frequently applied to 
the whole basin of the Po, including both the proper 
Gallia Cisalpina, and the adjacent parts of Liguria 
and Venetia. 

The name of Northern Italy may he con¬ 
veniently adopted as a geographical designation for 
the samo tract of country; but it is commonly under¬ 
stood as comprising the whole of Liguria, including 
the soa-coast; though this, of course, lies on the S. 
side of the dividing ridge of the Apennines. In this 
sense, therefore, it comprises the provinces of Liguria, 
Gallia Cisalpina, Venetia and Istria, and is limited 
towards the S. by the Macra (^Magra) on the W. 
coast, and by the Rubicon on that of the Adriatic. 
In like manner, the name of Central Italy is 
frequently applied to the middle portion, comprising 
the northern half of the peninsula, .'ind extending 
along the W. coast from the mouth of the Macra to 
that of the Silarus, and on the E. from the Rubicon 
to the Eronto: while that of Southern Italy is 
given to the remaining portion of the peninsula, 
including Apulia, Calabria, Lucania, and Bruttium. 
But it must be borne in mind that these names are 
merely geographical distinctions, for the convenience 
of description and reference, and do not correspond 
to any real divisions of the country, either natural , 
or political. ' 

2. Central Italy. — The country to which 
this name is applied diflfers essentially from that 
which lies to the N. of the Apennines. While the 
latter presents a broad level basin, bounded on both 
sides by mountains, and into which the streams and 
rivers converge from all sides, the centre of the 
Italian peninsula is almost wholly filled up by the 
broad mass of the Apennines, tiro offsets and lateral 
branches of which, in some parts, descend quite to 
the sea, in others leave a considerable intervening 
space of plain or low country : but even the largest 
of these level tracts is insignificant as compared with 
the great plains of Northern Italy. The chain of 
the Apennines, which from the neighbourhood of 
Ariminum assumes a generally SE. direction, is very 
far from being uniform and regular in its character. 
$Ior can it be regarded, like the Alps or Pyrenees, 
as forming one continuous ridge, from which there 
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branch off lateral arms or ranges, separated by deep 
intervening valleys. This is, indeed, the case, with 
tolerable regularity, on the eastern side of the 
mountains, and hence the numerous rivers which 
descend to the Adriatic pursue nearly parallel 
courses at right angles to the direction of the main 
chain. But the central mass of the mountains, 
which comprises all the loftiest summits of the 
Apennines, is broken up and intersected by deep 
longitudinal valleys, sometimes separated only by 
narrow ridges of moderate elevation, at others by 
rugged ranges rising abruptly to a height equal to 
that of the loftiest summits of the chain. The 
number of tliese valleys, occurring in the very heart 
of the Apennines, and often almost entirely enclosed 
by the mountains, is a feature in the pliysical 
geography of Italy which has in all ages exorcised 
a material influence on its fortunes. The upland 
valleys, with their fine summer pasturages, were a 
necessary resource to the inhabitants of the dry 
plains of the south; and the peculiar configuration of 
these valleys opened out routes through the heart 
of the mountain districts, and facilitated mutual 
communication between the nations of the peninsula. 

It is especially in the southern part of the district 
we are now considering that the Apennines assume 
this complicated and irregular structure. Between 
the parallels of 44*^ and 42*^ 30' N. lat. they may be 
regarded as fomiing a broad mountain chain, which has 
a direction nearly parallel with the line of coast of the 
Adriatic, and the centre of which is nowhere distant 
more than 40 geog. miles from the shore of that 
sea, while it is nearly double the same distance from 
that of tlie Tyrrhenian. Hence there remains on 
the W. side of the mountains an extensive tract of 
country, constituting the greater part of Etruria and 
the S. of Umbria, which is wholly distinct from tlie 
mountain regions, and consists in part of fertile 
plains, in part of a hilly, but still by no means 
mountainous, district. The great valleys of the 
Arno and the Tiber, the two principal rivers of 
Central Italy, wliich have their sources very pear 
one another, but flow the one to the W. the other to 
the S., may be considered as the key to the geo¬ 
graphy of this part of the peninsula. Between tliem 
lies the hilly tract of Eti-uria, which, notwithstand¬ 
ing the elevation attained by some isolated summits, 
has nothing of the character of a mountain country, 
and a large jiart of which, as well as the portions of 
Umbria bordering on the valley of the Tiber, may 
bo deservedly reckoned among the most fertile dis¬ 
tricts in Italy. South of the Tiber, again, the broad 
volcanic plains of Latium expand between the Apen¬ 
nines and the sea; and though these are interrupted 
by the isolated group of the Alban hills, and still 
more by the nigged mountains of the Volscians, 
which, between Terracina and Gaeta, descend quite 
to the sea-shore, as soon as these are passed, the 
mountains again recode from the sea-coast, and leave 
a considerable interval which is filled up by the luxu¬ 
riant plain of Campania. 

Nothing can bo more striking than the contrast 
presented by different parts of the countries thus 
comprised under the name of Central Italy. The 
snow still lingera in the upland pastures of Omnium 
and the A6?n42si, when the corn is nearly ripe in 
the plains of the Roman Campagna. The elevated 
districts of the Peligni, the Veslini, and the Marsi, 
were always noted for their cold and cheerless 
climate, and were better adapted for pasturage than 
the growth of com. Even at Carseoli, only 40 miles 
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distant from the Tyrrhenian sea, the olive would no 
longer flourish (Ovid, Fast. iv. 683); though it 
grows with the utmost luxuriance at Tibur, at a 
distance of little more than 15 miles, but on the 
southern slope of the Apennines. The richness and 
fertility of the Campanian plains, and the beautiful 
shores of the Bay of Naples j were proverbial; while 
the Samnite valleys, hardly removed more than a 
day’s journey towards the interior, had all the 
characters of highland scenery. Nor was this con¬ 
trast confined to the physical characters of the regions 
ill question: the rude and simple mountaineers of the 
Sabine or Marsic valleys were not less different from 
the luxurious inhabitants of Etruria and Campania; 
and their frugal and homely habits of life are constantly 
alluded to by the Roman poets of the empire, when 
nothing but the memory remained of those warlike 
virtues for which they had been so distinguished at 
an earlier period. 

Central Italy, as the term is here used, comprised 
the countries known to the Romans as Etruria, 
Umbria (including the district adjoining the Adriatic 
previously occupied by the Galli Senones), Pick- 
NUM, the land of the Sabini, Vestini, Maksi, 
Pkligni, Marrucini, and Frentani, all Sam- 
NiuM, together with Latium (in the widest sense of 
the name) and Campania. A more detailed ac¬ 
count of the physical geography of these several 
regions, as well as of the people that inhabited them, 
will bo found in the respective articles. 

3, Southern Italy, according to the distinc¬ 
tion above established, comprises the southern part 
of the peninsula, from the river Silarus on the W., 
and the Frento on the E., to the lapygian pro¬ 
montory on the Ionian, and that of Leucopetra 
towards the Sicilian, sea. It thus includes the four 
provinces or districts of Apulia, Calabria (in 
the Roman sense of the name), Lucania, and 
Bruttium. The physical geography of this region 
is in great part determined by the chain of the 
Apennines, wliich, from the frontiers of Samnium, is 
continued through the heart of Lucania in a bi'oad 
mass of mountains, which is somewhat narrowed as 
it enters the Bruttian peninsula, but soon spreads 
out again sufficiently to fill up almost the whole of 
that district from shore to shore. The extreme 
southern mass of ttie Ajicnnines forms, indeed, a 
detached mountain range, which in its physical 
characters and direction is more closely connected 
with the mountains in the NE. of Sicily than with 
the proper chain of the Apennines [Apenninus]; 
so that the notion entertained by many ancient 
writers that Sicily had formerly been joined to the 
mainland at Rhegium, though wholly false with 
reference to historical times, is undoubtedly true in 
a geological sense. The name of the Apennines is, 
however, universally given by geographers to the 
whole range which terminates in the bold pro¬ 
montory of Leucopetra (Capo delV Armi). 

East of the Apennines, and S. of tlie Frento, there 
extends a broad plain from the foot of tlie moun¬ 
tains to the sea, forming the greater part of Apulia, 
or the tract now known as Puglia piana; while, 
S. of this, an extensive tract of hilly country (not, 
however, rising to any considerable elevation) branches 
off from the Apennines near Vonusia, and extends 
along the frontier of Apulia and Lucania, till it 
approaches the sea between Egriatia and Brundu- 
Mum. The remainder of the peninsula of Calabria 
or Messapia, though it may be considered in some 
^ogree as a continuation of the same tract, presents 
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nothing that can be called a range of hills, much 
less of mountains, as it is erroneously represented on 
many maps. [Calabria.] Between the central 
mass of tlie Apennines (which occupies the heart of 
Lucania) and the gulf of Tarentum, is another broad 
hilly tract, gradually descending as it approaches 
the shores of the gulf, which are bordered by a strip 
of alluvial plain, varying in breadth, but nowhere 
of great extent. 

The Apennines do jot attain to so great an eleva¬ 
tion in the southern part of the Italian peninsula as 
in its more central regions; and, though particular 
summits rise to a considerable height, we do not 
here meet with the same broad mountain tracts or 
upland valleys as further northward. The centre of 
Lucania is, indeed, a rugged and mountainous 
country, and the lofty groups of the Monti della 
Afaddalena^ S. of Potenza^ the Mte. PollinOj on the 
frontiers of Bruttium, and the Sila, in the heart of 
the latter district, were evidently, in ancient as well 
as modern times, wild and secluded districts, almost 
inaccessible to civilisation. But the coasts both of 
Lucania and Bruttium were regions of the greatest 
beauty and fertility; and the tract extending along 
the shores of the Tarentine gulf, though now wild 
and desolate, is cited in ancient times as an ahno.st 
proverbial instance of a beautiful and desirable 
country. (Archil, ap. Athen. xii. p. 523.) The 
peninsula of Calabria or Messapia, as already re¬ 
marked by Strabo, notwithstanding the absence of 
streams and the apparent aridity of the soil, is in 
reality a district of great fertility, as is also the 
tmet which extends along the coast of the Adriatic 
from Egnatia to the mouth of the Aufidus ; and, 
though the plains in the interior of Apulia are dry 
and dusty in summer, they produce excellent coni, 
and are described by Strabo as “ bringing forth all 
things in great abundance.” (Strab. vi. p. 284.) 

Tlie general form and configuration of Ital;^ was 
well known to the ancient geographers. Polybius, 
indeed, seems to have had a very imperfect notion 
of it, or Avas singularly unhappy in his illustration; 
for he describes it as of a triangular form, having 
the Alps for its base, and its two sides bounded by 
tlio sea, the Ionian and Adriatic on the one side, the 
Tyrrhenian and Sicilian on the other. (Pol. ii. 14.) 
Strabo justly objects to this description, that Italy 
cannot be called a triangle, without allowing a 
degree of curvature and irregularity in the sides, 
which would destroy all resemblance to that figure; 
and that it is, in fact, wholly impossible to compare 
it to any geometrical figure. (Strab. v. p. 210.) 
There is somewhat more truth in the resemblance 
suggested by Pliny,— and which seems to have been 
commonly adopted, as it is referred to also by Ru- 
tilius (Plin. iii. 5. s. 6; Rutil. Itin. ii. 17) —to the 
leaf of an oak-tree, though this would imply that 
the projecting portions or promontories on each side 
wore regarded as more considerable tlian they really 
are. With the exception of the two great penin¬ 
sulas or promontories of Calabria (Messapia) and 
Bruttium, which are attached to its lower extremity, 
tlie remainder of Italy, from the Padus and the 
Macra southwards, has a general oblong fonn; and 
Stmbo truly enough describes it, when thus con¬ 
sidered,* as much about the same shape and size 
with the Adriatic Sea. (Strab. v. p. 211.) 

Its dimensions are very variously stated by an¬ 
cient writers. Strabo, in the comparison just cited, 
calls it little less tliaii 6000 stadia (600geog. miles) 
long, and about 1300 stadia in its greatest breadth; 
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of these the latter measurement is almost exactly 
correct, but the former much overstated, as he is 
speaking there of Italy exclusive of Cisalpine Gaul 
The total length of Italy (in the wider sense of the 
word), from the foot of the Alps near Aosta (Au¬ 
gusta Praetoria) to the lapygian promontory, is about 
620 geog. miles, as measured in a direct line on a 
map; but from the same point to the promontory of 
Leucopetra, which is the extreme southern point of 
Italy, is above 660 geog. miles. Pliny states the 
distance from the same starting-point to Khcgium 
at 1020 M. P., or 816 geog. miles, which is greatly 
overstated, unless wc suppose him to follow the 
windings of the road instead of measuring the dis¬ 
tance geographically. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 6.) He also 
states the greatest breadth of Italy, from the Varus 
to the Arsia, at 410 M. P., which is very nearly 
correct; the actual distance from the Varus to the 
head of the Adriatic, measured in a straight line, 
being 300 geog. miles (375 M. P.), while from 
thence to the Arsia is about 50 geog. miles. Pliny 
adds, that the breadth of the peninsula, from the 
mouths of the Tiber to those of the Aternus, is 
136 M. P., which considerably exceeds the truth for 
that particular point; but the widest part of the 
peninsula, from Ancona across to the Monte Ar- 
0entarOy is 130 geog., or 162 Roman, miles. 

III. Climate and Natural Productions. 

Italy was not less renowned in ancient than in 
modern times for its beauty and fertility. For this 
it was indebted in great part to its climate, com¬ 
bined with the advantages of its pliysical configu¬ 
ration. Extending from the parallel of 30^ N. lat. 
to 46° 30', its southern extremity enjoyed the same 
climate with Greece, while its northern portions were 
on a par with the S. of France. The lofty range of 
Apennines extending throughout its whole length, 
and the seas which bathe its shores on both sides, 
contributed at once to temper and vary its climate, 
BO as to adapt it for the productions alike of the 
temperate and the warmest parts of Europe. Hence 
the variety as well as abundance of its natural pro¬ 
duce, which excited the admiration of so many 
ancient writers. The fine hurst of enthusiasm with 
which Virgil sings the praises of his native land 
is too well known to require notice (Virg. Geoi'g 
ii. 136—176) ; but even the prosaic Dionysius 
and Strabo are kindled into almost equal ardour 
by the same theme. The former writer remarks, 
that of all countries with which he was acquainted 
Italy united the most natural advantages: for that 
it did not, like Egypt or Babylonia, possess a soil 
adapted for agriculture only; hut wliile the Cam¬ 
panian plains rivalled, if they did not surpass, in 
fertility all other arable lands, the olives of Mo.ssa- 
pia, Daunia, and the Sabines, were not excelled by 
any others; and the vineyards of Etruria, the Fa- 
lernian and the Alban hills, produced wines of the 
most excellent quality, and in the greatest abundance. 
Nor was it less favourable to the rearing of flocks, 
whether of sheep or goats; while its pastures were 
of the richeet description, and supported innumerable 
herds both of horses and cattle. Its mountain sides 
were clothed with magnificent forests, affording 
abundance of timber for ship-building and all other 
purposes, which could be transported to the coast 
with facility by its numerous navigable rivers. 
Abundance of warm springs in di6ferent parts of tlio 
country supplied not only the means of luxurious 
baths, but valuable medical remedies. Its seas 
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abounded in fish, and its mountains contained mines 
of all kinds of metals; but that which w^s.the 
greatest advantage of all was the excellent tempe-. 
rature of its climate, free alike from the extremes of 
heat and cold, and adapted for all kinds of plants 
and animals, (Dionys. i. 36, 37.) Strabo dwells 
not only on these natural resources, but on its po¬ 
litical advantages as a seat of empire; defended on 
two sides by the sea, on the third by almost im¬ 
passable mountains; possessing excellent ports on 
both seas, yet not affording too great facilities of 
access; and situated in such a position, with regard 
to the great nations of Western Europe, on the one 
side, and to Greece and Asia, on the other, as seemed 
to destine it for universal dominion. (Strab. vi. p. 
286.) Pliny, as might be expected, is not less en¬ 
thusiastic in favour of his native country, and Varro 
adds that of all countries it was that in which the 
greatest advantage was derived from its natural 
fertility by careful cultivation. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 6, 
xxxvii. 13. s. 77; Varr. R. R. i. 2.) 

It is probable that the climate of Italy did not 
differ materially in ancient times from what it is at 
the present Jay. The praises bestowed on it for its 
freedom from excessive heat in summer may surprise 
those who compare it in this respect with more 
northern climates; but it is to bo remembered that 
ancient writers spoke with reference to the countries 
around the Mediterranean, and were more familiar 
with the climate of Africa, Syria, and Egypt, than 
with those of Gaul or Germany. On the other hand, 
there are passages in the Roman writers that seem 
to indicate a degree of cold exceeding what is found 
at the present day, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Rome. Horace speaks of Soractc as white with 
snow, and the Alban hills as covered with it on the 
first approach of winter (Hor. Carm. i. 9, Ep. i. 7. 
10 ); and Juvenal even alludes to the Tiber being 
covered with ice, as if it were an ordinary occurrence 
(vi. 522). Some allowance may be made for poetical 
exaggeration; but still it is probable that the climate 
of Italy was somewhat colder, or rather that the 
winters were more severe than they now are, thougli 
this remark must be confined within narrow limits; 
and it is probable that the change which has taken 
place is far less than in Gaul or Germany. 

Great stress has also been Iffid by many modem 
writers upon the fact that populous cities then ex¬ 
isted, and a thriving agricultural population was 
found, on sites and in districts now desolated by 
malaria; and hence it is inferred that the climate has 
become much more unhealthy in modem times. But 
population and cultivation have in themselves a 
strong tendency to repress the causes of malaria. 
The fertile districts on the coasts of Southern Italy 
once occupied by the flourishing Greek colonies are 
now pestilential wastes; but they became almost de¬ 
solate from other causes before they grew so un¬ 
healthy. In the case of Paestum, a marked dimi¬ 
nution in the effects of malaria has been perceived, 
even from the slight amount of population that has 
been attracted thither since the site has become tlie 
frequent resort of travellers, and the partial culti¬ 
vation that has resulted from it. Nor can it be 
asserted that Italy, even in its most flourishing days, 
was ever free from this scourge, thongh particular 
localities were undoubtedly more healthy than at 
present. Tims, the Maremma of Tuscany was noted, 
even in the time of Pliny, for its insalubrity (Plin. 
Ep, V. 6 ); the neighbourhood of Ardea was almost 
uninhabited from the same cause, at a still earlier 
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period (Strab. v. p. 231); and Cicero even extols the 
situation of Rome, as compared with the rest of La* 
tium, as “a healthy spot in the midst of a pes¬ 
tilential region.” (Cic. de Rtp. ii. 6.) But the 
imperial city itself was far from being altogether 
exempt. Horace abounds with allusions to the pre¬ 
valence of fevers in the summer and autumn (i?p. 
i. 7, Sat ii. 6. 19, Carm. ii. 14. 16), though the 
dense population must have tended materially to 
repress them. Even at the present day the most 
thickly peopled parts of Rome are wholly exempt 
from malaria. (This question is more fully dis¬ 
cussed under the article Latium.) 

The volcanic phenomena displayed so conspicu¬ 
ously in some parts of Italy did not fail to attract the 
attention of ancient writers. The eruptions of Ae- 
naria, which had occurred soon after the first settle¬ 
ment of the Greek colonists there, were recorded by 
Timaeus (ap. Strab, v. p. 248); and the fables con¬ 
nected with the lake Avemus and its neighbourhood 
had evidently a similar origin. Strabo also correctly 
argued that Vesuvius was itself a volcanic mountain, 
long before the fearful eruption of a. d. 79 gave such 
signal proof that its fires were not, as he supposed, 
extinct. (Strab. v. p. 247.) This catastrophe, 
fearful as it was, was confined to Campania; but 
earthquakes (to which Italy is so subject at the 
present day) appear to have been not less frequent 
and destructive in ancient times, and were far from 
being limited to the volcanic regions. They are 
mentioned as occurring in Apulia, Ficenum, Umbria, 
Etruria, Liguria, and other parts of Italy; and 
though their effects are generally noticed some¬ 
what vaguely, yet the leading phenomena which ac¬ 
company them at the present day—the subsidence 
of tracts of land, the fall of rocks and portions of 
mountains, the change of the course of rivers, the 
irruption of the sea, as well as the overthrow of 
buildings, and sometimes of whole towns and cities— 
are all mentioned by ancient writers. (Liv. xxii. 5; 
Jul. Obseq. 86, 96, 105, 106, 122, &c.) Slight 
shocks were not unfrequent at Rome itself, though 
it never suffered any serious calamity from this 
cause. But the volcanic action, which had at a far 
distant period extended over broad tracts of Central 
Italy, and given rise to the plains of the Campagna 
and the Phlegraean Fields, as well as to the lofty 
groups of the Alban and Ciminian hills, had ceased 
long before the age of historical record; and no 
Roman writer seems to have suspected that the 
Alban lake had once been a crater of eruption, or 
that the “ silex ” with which the Via Appia was 
paved was derived from a stream of basaltic lava. 
[Latium.] 

The volinic region (in this geological sense) of 
Central Italy consists of two separate tracts of 
country, of considerable extent; the one comprising 
the greater part of Old Latium (or what is now called 
the Campagna of Rome), together with the southern 
part of Etruria; and the other occupying a large 
portion of Campania, including not only Vesuvius 
and the volcanic hills around the lake Avernus, but 
the broad and fertile plain which extends from the 
Bay Naples to the banks of the Liris. These 
two tracts of volcanic origin are separated by the 
Volscian mountains, a series of calcareous ranges 
branching off from the Apennines, and filling up the 
space from the banks of the Liris to the borders of 
the Pontine marshes, which last form a broad strip 
of alluvial soil, extending from the volcanic district 
of the Roman Campagna to the Monte Cvrcello, 
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The volcanic district of Rome, as we may term the 
more northern of the two, is about 100 miles in 
length, by 30 to 35 in breadth; while that of Cam¬ 
pania is about 60 miles long, with an average, 
though very irregular, breadth of 20. North of the 
former lie the detached summits of Mte, Amiata and 
Radicofani^ both of them composed of volcanic rocks; 
while at a distance of 60 miles £. of the Campanian 
ba.sin, and separated from it by the intervening mass 
of the Apennines, is situated the isolated volcanio 
peak of Mt. Vultur (Koftore), a mountain whose 
regular conical form, and the great crater-shaped 
basin on its northern flank, at once prove its volcanio 
character; though this also, as well as the volcanoes 
of Latium and Etruria, has displayed no signs of 
activity within the historical era. (Daubeny, On 
Volcanoes, ch. xi.) 

It is scarcely necessary to enumerate in detail 
the natural productions of Italy, of which a summary 
view has already been given in the passages cited 
from ancient authors, and the details will be found 
under the heiids of the several provinces. But it is 
worth while to observe how largo a portion of those 
productions, which are at the present day among the 
chief objects of Italian cultivation, and even impart 
to its sceneiy some of its most peculiar characters, 
are of quite modern introduction, and were wholly 
unknown when the Greek and Roman writers were 
extolling its varied resources and inexhaustible fer¬ 
tility. To this class belong the maize and rice so 
extensively cultivated in the plains of Lombardy, 
the oranges of the Ligurian coast and the neigh* 
bourhood of Naples, the aloes and cactuses which 
clothe the rocks on the sea-shore in the southern 
provinces; while the mulberry tree, though well 
known in ancient times, never became an important 
object of culture until after the introduction of the 
silk-worm in the 13th centiwy. Of the difierent 
kinds of fruits known to the ancient Romans, many 
were undoubtedly of exotic origin, and of some the 
period of their introduction was recorded; but almost 
all of them throve well in Italy, and the gardens 
and orchards of the wealthy Romans surpassed all 
others then known in the variety and excellence of 
their produce. At the same time, cultivation of the 
more ordinary descriptions of fruit was so extensive, 
that Varro remarks : “ Arboribus consita Italia est, 
ut tota pomarium videatur.” {R. R. i. 2. § 6.) 

Almost ajl ancient writers concur in praising the 
metallic wealth of Italy; and Pliny even asserts 
that it was, in this respect also, superior to all other 
lands; but it was generally believed that the go¬ 
vernment intentionally discouraged the full explora¬ 
tion of these mineral resources. (Plin. iii. 20. s. 24, 
xxxvii. 13. 8. 77; Strab. vi. p. 286; Uionys. i. 87; 
Virg. Georg, ii. 166.) 

It is doubtful whether this policy was really de¬ 
signed to husband their wealth or to conceal their 
poverty; but it is certain that Italy was far from 
being really so rich in metallic treasures as waft 
supposed, and could bear no comparison in this re¬ 
spect with Spain. Gold was unquestionably found 
in some of the streams which flowed from the Alps, 
and in some cases (as among the IctymuU and 
Salassi) was extracted from them in considerable 
quantities ; but these workings, or rather washings, 
appear to have been rapidly exhausted, and the gold- 
works on the frontiers of Noricurn, celebrated for 
their richness by Polybius, had ceased to exist in 
the days of Strabo. (Strab. iv. p. 208.) Silver ia 
enumerated, also, among the metallic treasures of 
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Italy; btit we have no specific account of its pro* 
duction, atfd the fact that silver money was unknown 
to the ancient nations of Italy sufficiently shows 
that it was not found in any great quantity. The 
early coinage of Italy was of copper, or rather bronze ; 
and this metal appears to have been extracted in 
large quantities, and applied to a yariety of purposes 
by the Etruscans, from a very early period. The 
same people were the first to explore the iron mines 
of Ilva, which continued to be assiduously worked 
by the Romans; though the metal produced was 
thought inferior to that of Noricum. Of other 
minerals, cinnabar (minium) and calamine (cad¬ 
mium) are noticed by l*liny. The white marble of 
Luna, also, was extensively quarried by the Romans, 
and seems to have been recognised as a superior 
material for sculpture to any of those derived from 
Greece. 

IV. Rivers, Lakes, and Mountains. 

The configuration of Italy is unfavourable to the 
formation of great rivers. Tlie Padus is the only 
stream which deserves to rank among the principal 
rivera of Europe ; even the Arnus and the Tiber, 
celebrated as are their names in liistory, being in¬ 
ferior in magnitude to many of the secondary streams, 
which are mere tributaries of the Rhine, the Rhone, 
or the Danube. In the north of Italy, indeed, the 
rivers which flow from the perpetual snows of the 
Alps are fumi.shed with a copious and constant 
supply of water; but the greater part of those which 
have their sources in the Apennines, though largo 
and formidable streams when swollen by heavy rains 
or the snows of winter, dwindle into insignificance at 
other times, and present but scanty streams of water 
winding through broad beds covered with stones and 
shingle. It is only by comparison with Greece that 
Italy (with the exception of Cisalpine Gaul) could 
be praised for its abundance of navigable rivers. 

The Fadus, or Po, is by far the most important 
river of Italy, flowing from W. to E. through the 
very midst of the great basin or trough of Northern 
Italy, and receiving, in consequence, from both sides, 
all the waters from the southern declivities of tho 
Alps, as well as from the northern slopes of the 
Apennines. Hence, though its course does not ex- 
<5eed 380 geog. miles in length, and the direct distance 
from its sources in the Mons Vesulus {Mte, Visa) to 
its mouth in the Adriatic is only 230 miles, the 
body of water which it brings down to the sea is 
very large. Its principal tributaries are as follows, 
beginning with those on the N. bank, and proceeding 
from W. to E. :—(1) the Duria Minor (^Doria Ripa- 
rw), which joins the Po near Turin "Augusta Tauri- 
norum; (2 ) the Stura {Slurd); (3) tho Orgus( Oreo), 
(4) the Duria Major, or /)ora Baltea ; (5) tho Ses- 
sites (»Serio); (6) the Ticinus {Ticino); (7) the 
Lambrus {Lambro); (8) the Addua {Adda) ; (9) 
the Ollius {Oglio)\ (10) the Mincius {Mincio). 
Equally numerous, though less important in volume 
and magnitude, are its tributaries from the S. side, 
the chief of which’ are ;—(1) tho Tanarus {2'anaro\ 
flowing from the Maritime Alps, and much the most 
considerable of the southern feeders of the Po ; (2) 
the Trebia (TVeJWa); (3) the Tarus (Thrro); (4) 
the Incius {Ema) ; (5) the Gabellus {Secchia) ; 
(6) theScultenna(Ponaro); (7) the Renus {Reno); 
(8) the Vatrenus {Santemo), (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20.) 

The first river which, descending from the Alps, 
does not join the Padus, is the Athesis or Adige, 
which in the lower part of its course flows nearly 
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parallel with the greater river for a distance of above 
60 miles. E. of this, and flowing from the Alps 
direct to the Adriatic, come in succession, the Me* 
doacus or Brenta, the Plavis or Piav^, the Tila- 
vemptus {Tagliantento), and the Sontius {homo), 
besides many smaller streams, which will be noticed 
under the article Venetia. 

Liguria, S. of the Apennines, has very few streams 
worthy of notice, the mountains here approaching so 
clo.se to the coast as to leave but a short course for 
their waters. The most considerable are, the Varus 
( Far), which forms the western limit of the province; 
the Rutiiba {Roja), flowing through the land of the 
Internelii, and the Macra {Magra), which divides 
Liguria from Etruria. 

The rivers of Central Italy, as already mentioned, 
all take their rise in the Apennines, or the mountain 
groups dependent upon them. The two most im- 
jmrtant of these are the Amus {Amo) and Tiberis 
{Tevere), The Ausar (5erc^*o), which now pursues 
an independent course to the sea a few miles N. of 
the Arnus, was formerly a confluent of that river. 
Of the smaller streams of Etruria, which have their 
sources in the group of hills that separate the basin 
of the Amo from that of tlie Tiber, the most con¬ 
siderable arc the Caecina {Cecina), the Umbro 
{Omhrone), and the Arminia {Fiora), The great 
valley of the Tiber, which has a general southerly 
direction, from its sources in tho Apennines on the 
confines of Etruria and Umbria to its mouth at 
Ostia, a distance in a direct line of 140 geog. miles, 
is the most important physical feature of Central 
Italy. That river receives in its course many tribu¬ 
tary streams, but the only ones which are important 
in a geographical point of view are the Clanis, the 
NARj’and the Anio. Of these the Nar brings with 
it the waters of the Velinus, a stream at least as 
considerable as its own. 

South of the Tiber are the Lims {Gariglkmo or 
Liri), which has its sources in the central Apen¬ 
nines near the lake Fucinus; and the Vultur- 
Nus {Voltivmo), which brings with it the collected 
waters of almost the whole of Samnium, receiving 
near Beneventum the tributary streams of the Calor 
{Calore), the Sabatus {Sabbato), and the Tamarus 
{Tamaro). Both of these rivers flow through the 
plain of Campania to the sea; south of that province, 
and separating it from Lucania, is the Silarus 
{Sele), which, with its tributaries the Calor {Calore) 
and Tanager {Negro), drains the western valleys of 
the Lucanian Apennines. This is the last river of 
any magnitude that flows to the western coast of 
Italy: further to the S. the Apennines approach so 
near to the shore that the streams which descend 
from them to the sea are mere mountain torrents of 
trifling length and size. One of the most consider¬ 
able of them is the Lalis {Lao), which forms the 
limit between Lucania and Bruttinm. The other 
minor streams of those two provinces are enumerated 
under their respective articles. 

Returning now to the eastern or Adriatic coast of 
Italy, we find, as already noticed, a large number of 
streams, descending from the Apennines to the sea, 
but few of them of any great magnitude, though those 
which have their sources in the highest parts of the 
range are formidable torrents at particular seasons of 
the year. Beginning from the frontiers of Cisalpine 
Gaul, and proceeding from K. to S., the most im¬ 
portant of these rivers are: —(1) the Ariminus 
{Mareccihia); (2) the Crusturaius {Conca); (8) the 
Pisciurus {Foglia); (4) the Metaums {AfeUmro)} 
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(5) the AmB(Esino)\ (6) the Potentia (Poten«a); 
(7) the Flusor ( Chienti) ; (8) the Truentus ( Tronto ); 
(9) the Vomanus (^Vomano)’^ (10) the Aternus 
{AUmo or Pescara)', (11) the Sagrus (Son^ro); 
(12) the Trinias (Trigno) ; (13) the Tifernus 
(JBiferno)', (14) the Frento (FoWore); (15) the 
Cerbalus (Cervaro); (16) the Aufidus (^Ofvmto), 
which has much the longest course of all the rivers 
falling into tlie Adriatic. 

Beyond this, not a single stream worthy of notice 
flows to the Adriatic; those which have their source-s 
in the central Apennines of Lucania all descending 
towards the Tarentine gulf; these are, the Brada- 
nus {Bradano), the Casuentus (^Basiento), the 
Aciris (Agri), and the Siris (Smno). The only 
rivers of Bruttium worthy of mention are the Crathis 
(^Crati) and the Neaethus (Neto). 

(The minor streaihs and those noticed in history, 
but of no geographical importance, are enumerated 
in the descriptions of the several provinces.) 

The Italian lakes may be considered as readily 
arranging themselves into three groups J—1. The 
lakes of Northern Italy, which are on a far larger 
scale than any of the others, are all basins formed 
by the rivers which descend from the high Alps, and 
the waters of which are arrested just at their exit 
from the mountains. Hence they are, as it were, 
valleys filled with water, and are of elongated form and 
considerable depth; while their superfluous waters 
are carried off in deep and copious streams, which 
become some of the principal feeders of the Po. 
Such are the Lac us Verbanus (^Lago Maggiore), 
formed by the Ticinus; the Lacus Larius (Logo di 
Como), by the Addua; the Lacus Sebinus {Logo 
disco), by the Ollius; and the Lacus Benacus (Lago 
di Garda), by the Mincius. To these Pliny adds 
the Lacus Eupilis, from which flows the Lamber or 
Lambro, a very trifling sheet of water (Plin. iii. 19. 
8 , 23); while neither he, nor any other ancient 
writer, mentions the Lago di Lugano, situated be¬ 
tween the Lake of Como and Lago Maggiore, 
though it is inferior in magnitude only to the three 
great lakes. It is first mentioned by Gregory of 
Tours in the 6th century, under the name of Cere- 
sius Lacus, an appellation probably ancient, though 
not now found in any earlier author. 2. The lakes 
of Central Italy are, with few exceptions, of volcanic 
origin, and occupy the craters of long extinct vol¬ 
canoes, Hence they are mostly of circular or oval 
form, of no great extent, and, not being fed by 
perennial streams, either require no natural outlet, 
or have their surplus waters carried off by very in¬ 
considerable streams. The largest of these vol¬ 
canic lakes is the Lacus Vulsiniensis, or Lago di 
Bolsena, in Southern Etruria, a basin of about 30 
miles in circumference. Of similar character and 
origin are, the Lacus Sabatinus (^Lago di Brae- 
ciano) and Lacus Ciminus {Lago di Vico), in the 
same district; the Lacus Albanus (Lago dAlhano) 
and Lacus Nemorensis (Lago di Nemi), in Latium; 
and the Lake Avemus in Campania. 3, Wholly 
differing from the preceding are the two most con¬ 
siderable lakes in this portion of Italy, the Lacus 
Tiasimenus (Lago di Perugia) and Lacus Fucinus 
(Lago Fudno or Lago di Celano); both of which 
are basins surrounded by hills or mountains, leaving 
no natural outlet for their waters, but wholly un¬ 
connected with volcanic agency. 

The mountains of Italy belong almost exclusively 
eithbr to the great chain of the Alps, which bounds it 
on the N., or to that of the Apennines. The prin- 
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cipal summits of the latter range have been already 
noticed under the article Apenninus. The few out¬ 
lying or detached summits, which do not properly be¬ 
long to tlie Apennines are :—(1) the Monte Amiata 
or Monte di Santa Fiora, in the heart of Etruria, 
which rises to a height of 5794 feet above the sea ; 
(2) the Mons Ciminus, a volcanic group of very 
inferior elevation ; (3) the Mons Albanus, rising 
to above 3000 feet; (4) the Mons Vesuvius, in 
Campania, attaining between 3000 and 4000 feet; 
(5) tlio Mons Vultuk, on the opposite side of the 
Apennines, which measures 4433 feet; and (6) the 
Mons Garoanus, an isolated mass, but geologically 
connected with the Apennines, while all the pre¬ 
ceding are of volcanic origin, and therefore geo¬ 
logically, as well as geographically, distinct from 
the neighbouring Apennines. 

To these may be added the two isolated mountain 
promontories of the Mons Argentarius (Monte Ar- 
gentaro) on tlie coast of Etruria, and Mons Circeius 
(Monte Circello) on that of Latium,—both of them 
rising like rocky islands, joined to the mainland 
only by low strips of alluvial soil. 

IV. Ethnography of Ancient Italy. 

The inquiry into the origin and affinities of the 
different races which peopled the Italian peninsula 
before it fell altogether under the dominion of Rome, 
and the national relations of the different tribes with 
which the rising republic came successively into con¬ 
tact, is a problem which has more or less attracted 
the attention of scholars ever since the revival of 
letters. But it is especially of late years that the 
impulse given to comparative philology, combined 
with the spirit of historical criticism, has directed 
their researches to this subject. Yet, after all that 
has been written on it, from the time of Niebuhr to 
the present day, it must be admitted that it is still 
enveloped in great obscurity. The scantiness of the 
monuments that remain to us of the languages of 
these different nations; the various and contradictory 
statements of ancient authors concerning them; and 
the uncertainty, even with regard to the most ap¬ 
parently authentic of these statements, on what 
authority they were really founded; combine to em¬ 
barrass our inquiries, and lead us to mistrust our con¬ 
clusions. It will be impossible, within the limits of 
an article like the present, to enter fully into the 
discussion of these topics, or examine the arguments 
that have been brought forward by different writers 
upon the subject. All that can be attempted is to 
give such a summary view of the most probable re¬ 
sults, as will assist the student in forming a con¬ 
nected idea of the whole subject, aud enable him to 
follow with advantage the researches of other writers. 
Many of the particular points here briefly referred to 
will be more fully investigated in the several articles 
of the different regions and races to which they re¬ 
late. 

Leaving out of view for the present the inhabitants 
of Northern Italy, the Gauls, Ligurians, and Veneti, 
tlie different nations of the peninsula may be grouped 
under five heads:—(1) the Pelasgians; (2) the Os- 
cans; (3) the Sabellians; (4) the Umbrians; (5) the 
Etruscans. 

1. Pelasgians.— -All ancient writers concur in 
ascribing a Pelasgic origin to many of the most 
aocient tribes of I^y, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that a large part of the population of the 
peninsula was really <ff Pelssgic race, that is to say, 
that it belonged to the same great nation or family 
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which fonned the original population of Greece, as 
well as that of Epirus and Macedonia, and of a part 
at least of Thrace and Asia Minor. The statements 
and arguments upon which this inference is based 
are more fully discussed under the article Pk- 
LASOI. It may here suffice to say that the general 
fact is put forward prominently by Dionysius and 
Strabo, and has been generally adopted by modem 
writers from Niebuhr downwards. The Pelasgian 
population of Italy appears in historical times prin¬ 
cipally, and in its unmixed form solely, in the 
southern part of the peninsula. But it is not im¬ 
probable that it had, as was reported by traditions 
still current in the days of the earliest historians, 
at one time extended much more widely, and that 
the Pelasgian tribes had been gradually pressed 
towards the south by the successively advancing 
waves of population, which appear under the numo of 
the Oscans or Ausonians, and the Sabellians. At 
the time when the first Greek colonies were esta¬ 
blished in Southern Italy, the whole of the country 
subsequently known as Lucania and Bruttium was 
occupied by a people whom the Greeks called Okno- 
TRiANS (OXvtarpoi)^ and who are generally repre¬ 
sented as a Pelasgic race. Indeed we learn that the 
colonists themselves continued to call this people, 
whom they had reduced to a state of serfdom, Pe- 
lasgi. (Steph. B. s. v. Xnis.) Wo find, however, 
traces of the tradition that this part of Italy was at 
one time peopled by a tribe called SicuLr, who are 
represented as passing over from thence into the 
island to which they gave the name of Sicily, and 
where alone they are found in historical times. 
[Sicilia.] The name of these Siculi is found also 
in connection with the earliest population of Latium 
[Latium] ; both there and in Oenotria they are 
represented by some authorities as a branch of the 
Pelasgic race, while others regard thorn as a distinct 
people. In the latter case wo have no clue whatever 
to their origin or national affinities. 

Next to the Oenotrians come the Messapians or 
lapygians, who are represented by the Greek legends 
and traditions as of Pelasgic or Greek descent; and 
there seem reasonable grounds for tissuining that the 
conclu>ion was correct, though no value can be at¬ 
tached to the mythical legends connected with it by 
the logographers and early Greek historians. The 
tribes to whom a Pelasgic origin is thus assigned 
are, the Messapians and Valentines, in the lapygian 
peninsula; and the Poucetians and Daunians, in the 
country called by the Romans Apulia. A strong : 
confirmation of the inference derived in this case from | 
other authorities is found in the traces still re¬ 
maining of the Messapian dialect, which appears to 
have borne a close affinity to Greek, and to have 
differed from it only in much the same degree as the 
Macedonian and other cognate dialects. (Mommsen, 
Unter Jtalische Dialekten^ pp. 41—98.) 

It ivS far more difficult to trace with any security 
the Pelasgic population of Central Italy, where it 
appears to have been very early blended with other 
national elements, and did not anywhere subsist in 
an unmingled form within the period of historical 
record. But various as have been the theories and 
suggestions with regard to the population of Etruria, 
there seems to be good ground for assuming that 
one important element, both of the people and lan¬ 
guage, was Pelasgic, and that this element was pre¬ 
dominant in the southern part of Etruria, while it 
was more feeble, and had been comparatively effaced 
in the more northern districts. [Etruria.] The 
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very name of Tyrrhenians, universally given by the 
Greeks to the inhabitants of Etruria, appears indis¬ 
solubly connected with that of Pelasgians ; and the 
evidence of language affords some curious and in¬ 
teresting facts in con’oboration of the same view. 
(Donaldson, Varronianus^ 2d edit. pp. 166—170 ; 
Lepsius, Tyrrhm. PelasgeVy pp. 40—43.) 

If the Pelasgic element was thus prevalent in 
Southern Etruria, it might naturally be expected 
that its existence would be traceable in Latium also; 
and accordingly we find abundant evidence that one 
of the component ingredients in the population of 
Latium was of Pelasgic extraction, though this did 
not subsist within the historical period in a separate 
form, but was already indissolubly blended with the 
other elements of the Latin nationality. [Latium.] 
The evidence of the Latin language, as pointed out 
by Niebuhr, in itself indicates the combination of 
a Greek or Pelasgic race with one of a different 
origin, and closely akin to the other nations which 
we find predominant in Central Italy, the Umbrians, 
Oscans, and Sabines. 

There seems to be also sufficient proof that a Pe¬ 
lasgic or Tyrrhenian population was at an early period 
settled along the coasts of Campania, and was pro¬ 
bably at one time conterminous and connected with 
that of Lueania, or Oenotria; but the notices of these 
Tyrrhenian settlements are rendered obscure and 
confused by the circumstance that the Greeks ap¬ 
plied the same name of Tyrrhenians to the Etrus¬ 
cans, who subsequently made themselves masters 
for some time of the whole of this country. [Cam¬ 
pania.] 

The notices of any Pelasgic population in the in¬ 
terior of Central Italy are so few and vague as to be 
scarcely worthy of investigation; but the traditions 
collected by Dionysius from the early Greek his¬ 
torians distinctly represent them as having been at 
one time settled in Northern Italy, and especially 
point to Spina on the Adriatic as a Pelasgic city. 
(Dionys. i. 17—21; Strab. v. p. 214.) Nevertheless 
it hardly appears probable that this Pelasgic race 
formed a permanent part of the population of those 
regions. The traditions in question are more fully 
investigated under the article PELAsar. There is 
some evidence also, though very vague and in¬ 
definite, of the existence of a Pelasgic population on 
the coast of the Adriatic, especially on the shores of 
Picenum. (These notices are collected by Niebuhr, 
vol. i. pp. 49, 50, and are discussed under Pice¬ 
num.) 

2. Oscans. — At a very early period, and cer¬ 
tainly before the commencement of historical record, 
a considerable portion of Central Italy appears to 
have been in the possession of a people who wore 
called by the Greeks Opicans, and by the Latins 
Oscans, and whom we arc led to identify also with 
the Ausonians [Ausones] of the Greeks, and the 
Auruncans of Roman writers. From them was 
derived the name of Opicia or Opica, which appears 
to have been the usual appellation, in the days both 
of Thucydides and Aristotle, for the central portion 
of the peninsula, or the countiy north of what was 
then called Italy. (Thuc. vi. 4; Arist. PoZ. vii. 10.) 
All the earliest authorities concur in representing 
the Opicans as the earliest inhabitants of Campania, 
and they were still in possession of that fertile dis¬ 
trict when the Greek colonies were planted there, 
(Strab. V. p. 242.) We find also statements, which 
have every character of authenticity, that this «ime 
people then occupied the mountainous region after- 
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Wards called Samnium, until they were expelled, or 
rather subdued, by the Sabine colonists, who as- 
Buined the name of Samnites. (Id. v. p. 250.) 
[Samnium.] Whether they were more widely ex¬ 
tended we have no positive evidence; but there seems 
a strong presumption that they had already spread 
themselves through the neighbouring districts of 
Italy. Thus the Hirpini, who are represented as a 
Samnite or Sabellian colony, in all probability found 
an Oscan population established in that country, as 
did the Samnites proper in the more northern pro¬ 
vince. There are also strong arguments for re¬ 
garding the Volscians as of Oscan race, as well as 
their neighbours and inseparable allies the Aequians. 
(Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 70—73; Donaldson, Varro- 
niantiSj pp. 4, 5.) It was probably also an Oscan 
tribe that was settled in the highlands of the Apen¬ 
nines about Ueate, and which from thence descended 
into the plains of Latium, and constituted one im¬ 
portant element of the Latin nation. [Latium.] 
It is certain that, if that j^eoplo was, as already 
mentioned, in part of Telasgic origin, it ccHitained 
also a very strong admixture of a non-Pelasgic 
race: and the analogy of language leads us to derive 
this latter element from the Oscan. (Donaldson, /.c.) 
Indeed the extant monuments of the O.scan lan¬ 
guage are sufficient to prove that it bore a very close 
relation to the oldest form of the Latin; and Niebuhr 
justly remarks, that, had a single book in the Oscan 
language been preserved, wo should have had little 
difficulty in deciphering it. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 68.) 

It is difficult to determine the precise relation 
which this primitive Oscan race bore to the Sabines 
or Sabellians. The latter are represented as con¬ 
querors, making themselves masters of tlie countries 
previously occupied by the Oscans; but, both in 
Samnium and Campania, we know that the language 
spoken in historical times, and even long after the 
Roman conquest, was still called Oscan; and we 
even find the Samnites carrying the same language 
with them, as they gradually extended their con¬ 
quests, into the furthest recesses of Bruttium. (Fest. 
8. V, Bilingiies BrutaC^, p. 35.) There seems little 
doubt that the Samnite conquerors were a com¬ 
paratively small body of warriors, who readily adopted 
the language of the people whom they subdued, like 
the Norinan.s in France, and the Lombards in 
Northern Italy. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 67.) But, at 
the same time, there are strong rt asons for sup¬ 
posing that the language of the Sabines themselves, 
and therefore that of the conquering Sabellian race, 
was not radically distinct from that of the Oscaiis, 
but that they were in fact cognate dialects, and that 
the two nations were members of the same family 
or race. The questions concerning the Oscan lan¬ 
guage, so far as it is known to us from existing monu¬ 
ments, are more fully adverted to under the article 
Osci*; but it must be borne in mind that all such 
monuments are of a comparatively late period, and 
represent only the Sabello-Oscan, or the language 
spoken by the combined people, long after the two 
races had been blended into one; and that we are 
almost wholly without the means of distinguishing 
what portion was derived from the one source or the 
other. 


^ See also Mommsen, Oshische Studien, 8vo. 
Berlin, 1845, and Nachtrdge^ Berl. 1846, and his 
Unter Italischen BialektCy Leipzig, 1850, pp. 99— 
316; Klenze, Philologische Abhandlungen, 8vo. 
Berlin, 1889. 
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3. The Sabellians.— This name, which is 
sometimes used by ancient writers as synonymous 
with that of the Sabines, sometimes to designate the 
Samnites in particular (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Virgil, 
Georg, ii. 167 ; Hor. Sat. i. 9. 29, ii. 1. 36 ; Hein- 
dorf. ad loc.)y is commonly adopted by modem his¬ 
torians as a general appellation, including the Sabines 
and all those races or tribes which, according to the 
distinct tradition of antiquity, derived their origin 
from them. These traditions are of a very different 
character from most of those transmitted to us, and 
have apparently every claim to be received as histo- 
rictfcl. And though we have no means of fixing the 
date of the migrations to which they refer, it seems 
certain that these cannot be carried back to a very 
remote age; but that the Sabellian races had not 
very long been established in the extensive regions 
of Central Italy, where we find them in the historical 
period. Their extension still further to the S. be¬ 
longs distinctly to the historical age, and did not 
take jdace till long after the establishment of the 
Greek colonies in Southern Italy. 

The Sabines, properly so called, had their original 
abodes, according to Cato (ap. Diongs. ii. 49), in the 
lofty ranges of the central Apennines and the upland 
valleys about Amiternum. It was from thence that, 
descending toward.^ the western sea, they first began 
to press upon the Aborigines, an Oscan race, vhom 
they expelled from the valleys about Eeate, and thus 
gradually extended themselves into the country 
which they inhabited under the Romans, and which 
still preserves its ancient name of La Sabina. But, 
while the nation itself had thus shifted its quarters 
nearer to the Tyrrhenian Sea, it liad sent out at 
different periods colonies or bodies of emigrants, 
which had established themselves to the E. and S. 
of their original abodes. Of these, the most powerful 
and celebrated were the Samnites (Soo^rrai), a people 
who are universally represented by ancient historians 
as descended from tlie Sabines (Strab. v. p. 250; 
Fest. V. Samnites ; Varr. L. L. vii. § 29) ; and this 
tradition, in itself sufficiently trustworthy, derives 
the strongest confirmation from the fact already no¬ 
ticed, that the Romans applied the name of Sabelli 
(obviously only another form of Sabirii) to both na¬ 
tions indiscriminately. It is even probable that the 
Samnites called themselves Sabini, or Savini, for the 
Oscan name “Safinim” is found on coins struck 
during the Social War, which in all probability be¬ 
long to the Samnites, and certainly not to the Sa¬ 
bines proper. Equally distinct and uniform are the 
testimonies to the Sabine origin of the Piceni or 
Picentes (Plin. iii. 13. s. 18 ; Strab. v. p. 240), who 
are found in historical times in possession of the 
fertile district of Picerium, extending from the cen¬ 
tral chain of the Apennines to the Adriatic. I'he 
Peligni also, as we learn from the evidence of their 
native poet (Ovid, Fast. iii. 95), claimed to be of 
Sabine descent; and the same may fairly be as¬ 
sumed with regard to the Vestini, a tribe whom we 
find in historical times occupying the very valleys 
which are represented as the original abodes of the 
Sabines. We know nothing historically of tlie origin 
of this people, any more than of their neighbours the 
Marrucini; but we find tftem both associated so 
frequently with the Peligni and the Marsi, that it is 
probable the four constituted a common league or 
ednfederation, and this in itself raises a presumption 
that they were kindred races. Cato already re¬ 
marked, and without doubt correctly, that the name 
of the Marrucini was directly deriv^ from that of 
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t}ie Marsi (Cato, ap, Priadan. ix. 9); and there 
can be no doubt that the same relation subsbied be¬ 
tween the two nations: but we are wholly in the 
dark as to the origin of the Marsi themselves. 
Several circumstances, however, combine to render it 
probable that they were closely connected with the 
Sabines, but whether as a distinct offset from that 
people, or that the two proceeded from one common 
stock, we have no means of determining. [Marsi.] 

The Frentani, on the other hand, are generally re* 
presented as a Samnite race ; indeed, both they and 
the Hirpini were so closely connected with the Sam- 
nites, that they are often considered as forming only 
a part of that people, though at other times they 
figure as independent and separate nations. But 
the traditions with regard to the establishment of 
the Hirpini and the origin of their name [Hirpini], 
seem to indicate that they were the result of a sepa¬ 
rate migration, subsequent to that of the body of 
the Samnites. South of the Hirpini, again, the Lu- 
canians are universally described as a Samnite co¬ 
lony, or rather a branch of the Samnites, who ex¬ 
tended their conquering arms over the greater part 
of the country called by the Greeks Oenotria, and 
thus came into direct collision with the Greek colo¬ 
nies on the southern coasts of Italy. [Magna 
Graecia.] At the height of their power the Lu- 
canians even made themselves masters of the Brut- 
tian peninsula; and tlie subsequent revolt of the 
Bruttii did not clear that country of these Sabeliian 
invaders, the Bruttian people being apparently a 
mixed population, made up of the Lucanian con¬ 
querors and their Oenotrian serfs. [Bruttii.] 
While the Samnites and their Lucanian progeny were 
thus extending their power on the S. to the Sicilian 
strait, they did not omit to make themselves masters 
of the fertile plains of Campania, which, together 
with the flourishing cities of Capua and Cumae, fell 
into their hands between 440 and 420 b. c. [Cam¬ 
pania.] 

The dominion of the Sabellian race was thus esta¬ 
blished from the neighbourhood of Ancona to the 
southern extremity of Bruttium: but it must not be 
supposed that throughout this wide extent the popu¬ 
lation was become essentially, or even mainly, Sa¬ 
bellian. That people appears rather to have been a 
race of conquering warriors; but the rapidity with 
which they became blended with the Oscan popula¬ 
tions that they found previously established in some 
parts at least of the countries they subdued, seems 
to point to the couclusi<jn that there was no very 
wide difference between the two. Even in Samnium 
itself (which probably formed their stronghold, and 
where they were doubtless more numerous in pro¬ 
portion) we know that they adopted the Oscan lan¬ 
guage; and that, while the Romans speak of the 
people and their territory as Sabellian, they designate 
their speech as Oscan. (Liv. viii. 1, x. 19, 20.) In 
like manner, we know that the Lucanian invaders 
carried wdth them the same language into the wilds 
of Bruttium ; where the double origin of the people 
was shown at a late period by their continuing to 
speak both Greek and Oscan, (Fest. p. 35.) The 
relations between these Sabellian conquerors and the 
Oscan inhabitants of Ctntral Italy render it, on the 
whole probable, that the two nations were only 
branches from one common stock (Niebuhr, vol. i. 
p. 104), related to one another very much like the 
Normans, Danes, and Saxons. Of the language of'^ 
the Sabines themselves we have unfortunately scarcely 
any remains: but there are some words quoted by an- 
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cient authors as being at once Sabine and Oscan; and 
Varro (himself a native of Reate) bears distinct tes¬ 
timony to a connection between the two, (Varr. 
Z/. L. vii. § 28, ed. Mtiller.) On the other hand, 
there are evidences that the Sabine language had 
considerable afiSnity with the Umbrian (Donaldson, 
Varron. p. 8); and this was probably the reason 
why Zenodotufi of Troezen (qp. Dionys. ii. 49) de¬ 
rived the Sabines from an Umbrian stock. But, in 
fact, tlie Umbrian and Oscan languages were them¬ 
selves by no means so distinct as to exclude the 
supposition that the Sabine dialect may have been 
intermediate between the two, and have partaken 
largely of the characters of both. 

4. Umbrians. — The general tradition of anti¬ 
quity appears to have fixed upon the Umbrians as 
the most ancient of all the races inhabiting the 
Italian peninsula. (Plin. iii. 14. s. 19 ; Flor. i. 17; 
Dionys. i. 19.) We are expressly told that at the 
earliest period of which any memory was preserved, 
they occupied not only the district where we find 
tliem in historical times, but the greater part of 
Etruria also; while, across the Apennines, they held 
the fertile plains (subsequently wrested from them 
by the Etruscans and the Gauls) from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ravenna to that of Ancona, and appa¬ 
rently a large part of Picenum also. Thus, at tliis 
time, the Umbrians extended from the Adriatic to 
the T 3 rrrhenian sea, and from the mouths of the 
Padua nearly to those of the Tiber. Of their origin 
or national affinities we learn but little from ancient 
authors ; a notion appears to have arisen among the 
Romans at a late period, though not alluded to by 
any writer of authority, that they were a Celtic or 
Gaulish race (Solin. 2. § 11; Serv. ad Aen, xii. 753; 
Isidor. Orig. ix. 2), and this view has been adopted 
by many modem authors. (Walckcuaer, Ghgr. des 
Gaults^ vol. i. p. 10; Thierry, llUt, dea Gaulois, 
vol. i.) But, in this instance, we have a much safer 
guide in the still extant remains of the Umbrian 
language, preserved to us in the celebrated Tabulae 
Eugubinae [Iguvium] ; and the researches of mo¬ 
dern philologers, which have been of late years espe¬ 
cially directed to that interesting monument, have 
sufficiently proved that it has no such close affinity 
with the Celtic as to lead us to derive the Umbrians 
from a Gaulish stock. On the other hand, these 
inquiries have fully established the existence of a 
general resemblance between the Umbrian, Oscan, 
and oldest Latin languages ; a resemblance not con¬ 
fined to particular words, but extending to the gram¬ 
matical forms, and the whole structure of the lan¬ 
guage. Hence we are fairly warranted in concluding 
that the Umbrians, Oscans, and Latins (one im¬ 
portant element of the nation at least), as well as 
the Sabines and their descendants, vwre only branches 
of one race, belonging, not merely to the same great 
family of the Indo-Teutonic nations, but to the same 
subdivision of that family. The Umbrian may very 
probably have been, as believed by the Romans, the 
most ancient branch of these kindred tribes; and 
its language would thus bear much the same rela¬ 
tion to Latin and the later Oscan dialects that 
Moeso-Gothic does to the several Teutonic tongues. 
(Donaldson, Varron, pp. 78, 104, 105; Schwegler, 
Jidmische Geschkhte, vol. i. p. 176.) 

5. Etruscans. —While there is good reason to 
suppose a general and even close affinity between the 
nations of Central Italy which have just been re¬ 
viewed, there are equally strong grounds for re¬ 
garding the Etruscans as a people of wholly dif- 
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ferent race and origin from those by which they were 
surrotinded. This strongly marked distinctness from 
the other Italian races appears to have been recog¬ 
nised both by Roman and Greek writers. Dionysius 
even affirms that the Etruscans did not resemble, 
either in language or manners, any other people 
whatsoever (Dionys. i. 30); and, however we may 
question the generality of this assertion, the fact in 
regard to their language seems to be borne out by 
the still existing remains of it. The various theories 
that have been proposed concerning their origin, and 
the views of m^ern philologers in regard to their 
language, are more fully discussed under the article 
Etrukia. It may suffice here to state that two 
points may be considered as fairly established: — 
1 . That a considerable part of the population of 
Etruria, and especially of the more southern portions 
of that country, was (as already mentioned) of Pe- 
lasgic extraction, and continued to speak a dialect 
closely akin to the Greek. 2. That, besides this, 
there existed in Etruria a people (probably a con¬ 
quering race) of wholly different origin, who were 
the proper Etruscans or Tuscans, but who called 
themselves Rasena; and that this race was wholly 
distinct from the other nations of Central Italy. 
As to the ethnical affinities of this pure Etruscan 
race, we are almost as much in the dark as was 
Dionysius; but recent philological inquiries appear 
to have established the fact that it may be referred 
to the same great family of the Indo-Teutonic na¬ 
tions, though widely separated from all the other 
branches of that family which we find settled in 
Italy. There are not wanting, indeed, evidences of 
many points of contact and similarity, with the 
Umbrians on the one hand and the Pelasgians on 
the other; but it is probable that these are no more 
than would naturally result from their close juxta¬ 
position, and that mixture of the difterent races 
which had certainly taken place to a large extent 
before the period from which all our extant monu¬ 
ments are derived. It may, indeed, reasonably be 
assumed, that the Umbrians, who appear to have 
been at one time in possession of the greater part, if 
not the whole, of Etruria, would never be altogether 
expelled, and that there must always have remained, 
especially in the N. and E,, a subject population 
of Umbrian race, as there was in the more southern 
districts of Pelasgian. 

The statement of Livy, which represents the 
Rhaetians as of the same race with the Etruscans 
(v. 33), even if its accuracy be admitted, throws 
but little light on the national affinities of the latter; 
for we know, in fact, nothing of the Rhaetians, either 
as to their language or origin. 

It only remains to advert briefly to the several 
branches of the population of Northern Italy. Of 
these, by far the most numerous and important were 
the Ga^s, who gave to the whole basin of the Po 
the name of Gallia Cisalpina. They were universally 
admitted to be of the same race with the Gauls who 
inhabited the countries beyond the Alps, and their 
migration and settlement in Italy were referred by 
the Roman historians to a comparatively recent 
period. The history of these is fully given under 
Gallia Cisalpina. Adjoining the Gauls on the 
SW,, both slopes of the Apennines, as well as of the 
Maritime Alps and a part of the plain of the Po, 
were occupied by the Ligurians, a people as to 
whose national affinities we are almost wholly in the 
dark. [Liguria.] It is certain, however, from 
the positive testimony of ancient writers, that they 
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were a distinct race firom the Gauls (Strab. il p. 128), 
and there seems no doubt that they were establish^ 
in Northern Italy long before the Gallic invasion. 
Nor were they by any means confined to the part of 
Italy which ultimately retained their name. At a 
very early period we learn that they occupied the 
whole coast of the Mediterranean, from the foot of 
the Pyrenees to the frontiers of Etruria, and the 
Greek writers uniformly speak of the people who 
occupied the neighbourhood of Massilia, or the modern 
Provence^ as Ligurians, and not Gauls. (Strab. iv. 
p. 203.) At the same period, it is probable that 
they were more widely spread also in the basin of 
the Po than we find them when they appear in 
Roman history. At that time the Taurini, at the 
foot of the Cottian Alps, were tlie most northern of 
the Ligurian tribes; while S. of the Padus they ex¬ 
tended probably as far as the Trebia. Along the 
shores of the Mediterranean they possessed in the 
time of Polybius the whtile country as fur ns Pisae 
and the mouths of the Arnus, while they held the 
fastnesses of the Apennines as far to the E. as the 
frontiers of the Arretine territory. (Pol. ii. 16.) 
It was not till a later period that the Macra became 
the established boundary between the Roman pro¬ 
vince of Liguria and that of Etruria. 

Bordering on the Gauls on the E., and separated 
from them by the river Athesis (Arfi^re), were the 
Vknkti, a people of whom we are distinctly told that 
their language was different from that of the Gauls 
(Pol. ii. 17), but of whom, as of the Ligurians, we 
know rather what they were nof, than what they 
were. The most probable hypothesis is, that they 
were an Illyrian race (Zeuss, Die Deutschen^ p. 251), 
and there is g(K)d reason for referring their neigh¬ 
bours the 1st RIANS to the same stock. On the 
other hand, the Garni, a mountain tribe in the 
extreme NE. of Italy, who immediately bordered 
both on the Venetians and Istrians, were more pro¬ 
bably a Celtic race [Garni], 

Another name wliich we meet with in this part 
of Italy is that of the Kuganei, a people who had 
dwindled into insignificance in historical times, 
but whom Livy describes as once great and power¬ 
ful, and occupying the whole tracts from the Alps 
to the sea. (Liv. i. 1.) Of their national affinities 
we know nothing. It is possible that where Livy 
speaks of other Alpine races besides the Rhaetians, 
as being of common origin with the Etruscans (v. 
33), that he had the Euganeans in view; hut this 
is mere conjecture. He certainly seems to have re¬ 
garded them as distinct both from the Venetians 
and Gauls, and as a more ancient people in Italy 
than either of those races. 

V. History. 

The history of ancient Italy is for the most part 
inseparably connected with that of lioine, and cannot 
be considered apart from it. It is impossible here 
to attempt to give even an outline of that history; 
but it may be useful to the student to present at one 
view a brief sketch of the progress of the Roman 
arms, and the period at which the several nations of 
Italy successively fell under their yoke, as well as 
the measures by which tb^y were gi'adually con¬ 
solidated into one homogeneous whole, in the form 
that Italy assumed under the rule of Augustus. 
The few facts known to us concerning the history 
of the several nations, before their conquest by the 
Romans, will be found in their respective artiolea; 
that of the Greek colonies in Sonthem Italy, and 
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their relations with the surrounding tribes, are given 
under the head of Magna Graecia. 

1. Conq^t of Italy by the Romans^ b. c. 509— 
264.—The earliest wars of the Romans with their 
immediate neighbours scarcely come here under our 
consideration. Placed on the very frontier of three 
powerl'ul nations, the infant city was from the very 
6rst engaged in perpetual hostilities with the Latins, 
the Sabines, and the Etruscans. And, however little 
dependence can be placed upon the details of these 
wara, as related to us, there seems no doubt that, 
even under the kings, Rome had risen to a superiority 
over most of her neighbours, and had extended her 
actual dominion over a considerable part of Latium. 
The earliest period of the Republic, on the other 
hand (from the expulsion of the Tarquins to the 
Gaulish invasion, b. c. 509—390), when stripped 
of the romantic garb in which it has been cloth<^ by 
Roman writers, presents the spectacle of a difHcult 
and often dubious struggle, with the Etruscans on 
the one hand, and the Volscians on the other. The 
capture of Veii, in b. c. 396, and the permanent an¬ 
nexation of its territory to that of Rome, was the 
first decisive advantage acquired by the rising re¬ 
public, and may be looked upon as the first step to 
the domination of Italy. Even the great calamity 
sustained by the Romans, when their city was taken 
and in part destroyed by the Gauls, b. c. 390, was 
80 far troin permanently checking their progress, 
that it would rather seem to have been the means 
of opening out to them a career of conquest. It is 
probable that that event, or rather the series of pre¬ 
datory invasions by the Gauls of which it formed a 
part, gave a serious shock to the nations of Central 
Italy, and produced among them much disorganisa¬ 
tion and consequent weakness. The attention of the 
Etruscans was naturally drawn ofi' towards the N., 
and the Romans were able to establish colonies at 
Sutrium and Nepete; while the power of the Vol- 
Bcians appears to have been greatly enfeebled, and 
the series of triumphs over them recorded in the 
Fasti now marks real progress. That of M. Valerius 
Corvus, after the destruction of Satricum in b. c. 346 
(Liv. vii. 27; Fast. Capit.), seems to indicate the 
total subjugation of the Volscian people, who never 
again appear in history as an independent power. 
Shortly after this, in b.c. 343, the Romans f(>r the 
first time came into collision with the Sainnites. 
That people were then undoubtedly at the height 
of their power: they and their kindred Sabellian 
tribes had recently extended their conquests over 
almost the whole southern portion of the peninsula 
(see above, p. 86); and it cannot be doubted, that 
when the Romans and Sainnites first found them¬ 
selves opposed in arms, the contest between them 
was one for the supremacy of Italy. Meanwhile, a 
still more formidable danger, though of much briefer 
duration, threatened the rising power of Rome. The 
revolt of the Latins, who had hitherto been among 
the main instruments and supports of that power, 
threatened to shake it to its foundation; and the 
victory of the Romans at the foot of Mt. Vesuvius, 
under T. Manlius and P. Decius (n. c. 340), was 
perhaps the most important in their whole history. 
Three campaigns sufficed to terminate this formid* 
able war (b. o. 340—338). The Latins were now 
reduced from the condition of dependent allies to 
that of Bul^jects, whether under the name of Roman 
oitiaens or on less favourable terms [Latium]; and 
the greater part of Campania was placed in the same 
condition. 
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At this time, therefore, only seventy years before 
the First Punic War, the Roman dominion still com¬ 
prised only Latium, in the more limited sense of the 
name (for the Aeqni and Hernici were still inde¬ 
pendent), together with the southern part of Etruria, 
the territory of the Volscians, and a part of Cam¬ 
pania. During the next fifty years, which was the 
period of the great extension of the ^man arms and 
infiuenco, the contest between Rome and Samnium 
was the main point of interest; but almost all the 
surrounding nations of Italy were gradually drawn 
in to take part in the struggle. Thus, in the Second 
Samnite War (b. c. 326—304), the names of the 
Lucanians and Apulians — nations with which (as 
Livy observes, viii. 25) the Roman people had, up to 
that period, had nothing to do—appear as taking an 
active part in the contest. In another part of Italy, 
the Marsi, Vestini, and Peligni, all of them, as we 
have seen, probably kindred races with the Samnites, 
took up arms at one time or another in support of 
that people, and were thus for the tiret time brought 
into collision with Rome. It was not till b. c. 311 
that the Etruscans on their side joined in the con¬ 
test: but the Etruscan War at once assumed a 
character and dimensions scarcely less formidable 
than that with the Samnites. It was now that the 
Romans for the first time carried their arms beyond 
the Ciminiaii Hills; and the northern cities of 
Etruria, Perusia, Cortona, and Arretimn, now first 
appear as taking part in the war. [Etruria.] 
Before the close of the contest, the Umbrians also 
took up arms for the first time against the Romans. 
The peace v^hich put an end to the Second Sam¬ 
nite War (b. c. 304) added nothing to the territorial 
extent of the Roman power; but nearly contemporary 
with it, was the revolt of the Hernicans, which ended 
in the complete subjugation of that people (b.c. 306); 
and a few years later the Aequians, who followed 
their example, shared the same fate, u. c. 302. 
About the same time (b. c. 304) a treaty was con¬ 
cluded with the Marsi, Marrucini, Peligni, and 
Frentani, by which those nations appear to have 
passed into the condition of dependent allies of 
Rome, in which we always subsequently find them. 
A similar treaty was granted to the Vestini in 
B. c. 301. 

In B. c. 298, the contest between Rome and 
Samnium was renewed, but in this Third Samnite 
War the people of that name was only one member 
of a powerful confederacy, consisting of the Samnites, 
Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls; nevertheless, their 
united forces were defeated by the Romans, who, after 
several successful campaigns, compelled both Etrus¬ 
cans and Samnites to sue for peace (b. c. 290). 
The same year in which this was concluded wit¬ 
nessed also the subjugation of the Sabines, who had 
been so long the faithful allies of Rome, and now 
appear, for the first time after a long interval, in 
arms: they were admitted to the Roman franchise. 
(Liv. xi.; Veil. Pat. i. 14.) The short in¬ 
terval which elapsed before hostilities were generally 
renewed, afforded an opportunity for the subjugation 
of the Galli Senones, whose territory was wasted 
witli fire and sword by the consul Dolabella, in 283; 
and the Roman colony of Sena (Sena Gallica) esta¬ 
blished there, to secure their permanent submission. 
Already in b. c. 282, the war was renewed both 
with the Etruscans and the Samnites; but thi# 
Fovrth Samnite War, as it is often called, was soott 
merged in one of a more extensive character. The 
Samnites were at first assisted by the Luca^iana 
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And Bruttians, the latter of whom .now occur for the 
first time in Roman history (Liv. EpiU xii.); but cir¬ 
cumstances soon arose which led Romans to de¬ 
clare war against the Tarentines; and these called in 
the assistance t)f Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. The war 
with that monarch (the first in which the Romans 
were engaged with any non-Italian enemy) was at 
the same time decisive of the fate of the Italian 
peninsula. It was, indeed, the last struggle of the 
nations of Southern Italy against the power of 
Rome: on the side of Pyrrhus were ranged, besides 
the Taventinos and their mercenaries, the Samnites, 
Lucanians, and Bruttians; while the Latins, Cam¬ 
panians, Sabines, Umbrians, Volscians, Marruciui, 
Peligni, and Frentani, are enumerated among the 
troops which swelled the ranks of the Romans. 
(Dionys. xx. Fr. Didot.) Hence, the final defeat of 
Pyrrhus near Beneventum (n. c. 275) was speedily 
followed by tlie complete subjugation of Italy. Ta- 
rentum fell into the hands of the Romans in b. c. 
272, and, in the same year, the consuls Sp. Carvilius 
and Papirius Cursor cc\ebrated the last of the many 
Roman triumphs over the Samnites, as well as the 
Lueanians and Bruttians. Few particulars have 
been transmitted to us of the petty wars which fol- 
lowed, and served to complete the conquest of the 
ixjninsula. The Picentes, who were throughout the 
Samnite wars on friendly terms with Home, now 
appear for the first time as enemjes; but they were 
defeated and reduced to submission in u. c. 268. 
The subjection of the Sallentines followed, b. c. 
266, and the same year records the conquest of the 
Sarsinates, probably including the other mountain 
tribes of the Umbrians. A revolt of the Volsiniaiis, 
in tlie following year (b. c. 265), apparently arising 
out of civil dissensions, gave occasion to the last of 
these petty wars, and earned for that people the 
credit of being the last of the Italians that sub¬ 
mitted to the Roman power. (Florus, i. 21.) 

It was not till long after that the nations of 
Northern Italy shared tlio same fate. Cisalpine 
Gaul and Liguria were still regarded as foreign 
provinces; and, with the exception of the Senones, 
whose territory had been already reduced, none of 
the Gaulish nations had been assailed in their own 
abodes. In b. c. 232 the distribution of the “ Gal- 
licus ager” (the territory of the Senones) became 
the occasion of a great and formidable war, which, 
however, ultimately ended in the victory of the 
Romans, who immediately proceeded to plant the 
two colonies of Placentia and Cremona in the ter¬ 
ritory of the Gauls, b. c. 218. The history of 
this war, as well as of those which followed, is 
fully related under Gallia Cisalpina. It may 
here sufi&ce to mention, that the final conquest of 
the Boii, in b. c. 191, completed the subjection of 
Gaul, south of the Padus; and that of the Trans- 
padane Gauls appears to have been accomplished 
soon after, though there is some uncertainty as to 
the exact period. The Venetians had generally 
been the allies of the Romans during tliese contest 
with the Gauls, and appear to have passed gradually 
and quietly from the condition of independent allies 
to that of dependents, and ultimately of subjects. 
The Istrians, on the contrary, were i-educed by force 
of arms; and submitted in n. c. 177. The last 
people of Italy that fell under the yoke of Rome 
were the Ligurians. This hardy race of moun- 
tiuneers was not subdued till after a long series of 
campaigns; and, while the Roman arms were over¬ 
throwing the Macedonian and Syrian empires in the 
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East, they were still constantly engaged in an inglo¬ 
rious, but arduous, struggle with the Ligurians, on 
their own immediate frontiers. Strabo observes, that 
it cost them eighty years of war to secure the coast¬ 
line of Liguria for the space of 12 stadia in width 
(iv. p. 203); a statement nearly correct, for the first 
triumph over the Ligurians was celebrated in b. c. 
236, and the last in b. c. 158. Even after this last 
peri^ it appears to have been a long time before 
the pe'^^ple were finally reduced to a state of tran¬ 
quillity, and lapsed into the condition of ordinary 
^man subjects. 

2. Italy under the Romans. — It would be a 
great mistake to suppose that the several nations 
of Italy, from the periods at which they successively 
yielded to the Roman arms and acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Republic, became her subjects, in 
the strict sense of the word, or were reduced under 
any uniform system of administration. The rela¬ 
tions of every people, and often even of every city, 
with the supreme head, were regulated by special 
agreements or decrees, arising out of the circum¬ 
stances of their conquest or submission. How various 
and diftbrent tliese relations were, is sufiSciently seen 
by the instances of the Latins, the Campanians, and 
the Hernicans, as given in detail by Livy (viii. 11 
—14, ix. 43). From the loss of the second decade 
of that autlior, we are unfortunately deprived of all 
similar details in regard to the other nations of' 
Italy; and hence our information as to the relations 
established between them and Rome in the third 
century b. c., and which continued, with little 
alteration, till the outbreak of the Social War, b. c. 
90, is unfortunately very imperfect. We may, how¬ 
ever, clearly distinguish two principal classes into 
which the Italians were then divided; those who 
possessed the rights of Roman citizens, and were 
thus incorporated into the Roman state, and those 
who still retained their separate national existence 
as dependent allies, rather than subjects properly so 
called. The first class comprised all those com* 
munities which had received, whether as nations or 
separate cities, the gift of the Itoinan franchise; a 
right sometimes conferred as a boon, but often also 
imposed as a penalty, with a view to break up more 
efi'ectually the national spirit and organisation, and 
bring the people into closer dependence upon the 
supreme authority. In these cases the citizenship 
was conferred without the right of suffrage; but in 
most, and perhaps in all such instances, the latter 
privilege was ultimately conceded. Thus we find 
the Sabines, who in b. c. 290 obtained only the 
“ civitos sine suffragio,” admitted in b. c. 268 to 
the full enjoyment of the franchise (Veil. Pat. i. 
14): the same was the case also, though at a mucli 
longer interval, with Formiae, Fundi, and Arpinum, 
which did not receive the right of suffi-age till b. c. 
188 (Liv. viii. 41, x. 1, xxxviii. 36), though they 
had borne the title of Roman citizens for more than 
a century. To the same class belonged those of the 
Roman colonies which were called “ coloniae civiiim 
Romanorum,” and which, though less numerous and 
pow'erful than the Latin colonies, were scattered 
through all parts of Italy, and included some wealthy 
and important towns. (A list of them is given by 
Madvig, de Coloniis, pp. 295—303, and by Marquardt, 
Handb. der Romischen Alterthiimer^ vol. iii, pt. i. 

p. 18.) 

To the second class, the “ Socii ” or “ Civitates 
Foederatae,” which, down to the period of the Social 
W’^ar, included by far the largest part of the Italian 
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people, belonged all those nations that had submitted 
to ]^me upon any other terms than those of citwen- 
ship; and the treaties (focdera), which determined 
their relations to the central power, included almost 
every rariety, from a condition of nominal equality 
and independence (aequum foedus), to one of the 
most complete subjection. Thus we find Heraclea 
in Lucania, Neapolis in Campania, and the Camertes 
in Umbria, noticed as possessing particularly favour¬ 
able treaties (Cic. pro Balb. 8, 20, 22); and even 
some of the cities of Latium itself, which had not 
received the Roman civitas, continued to maintain 
this nominal independence long after they had be¬ 
come virtually subject to the power of Rome. Thus, 
even in the days of Polybius, a Roman citizen might ' 
retire into exile at Tibur or Praeneste (Pol. vi. 14; 
Liv. xliii. 2), and the poor and decayed town of j 
Laurentum went through the form of annually 
renewing its treaty with Rome down to the close of 
the Republic. (Liv. viii. 11.) Nor was this in¬ 
dependence merely nominal: though politically de¬ 
pendent upon Rome, and compelled to follow her lead 
in their external relations, and to furnish their con¬ 
tingent of troops for the wars, of which the dominant 
republic alone reaped the benefit, many of the cities 
of Italy continued to enjoy the absolute control of 
their own aftairs and internal regulations; the troops 
which they were bound by their treaty to furnish 
were not enrolled with the legions, but fought under 
their own standards as auxiliaries; they retained 
their own laws as well as courts of judicature, and, 
even when the Lex Julia conferred upon all the 
Italian allies the privileges of the Roman civitas, it 
was necessary that each city sliould adopt it by an 
act of its own. (Cic. pro Balb, 8.) Nearly in the 
same position with the dependent allies, however 
different in their origin, were the so-called “ Coloniae 
Latinae;” that is, Roman colonies which did not 
enjoy the rights of Roman citizenship, but .stood in 
the same relation to the Roman state that the cities 
of the Latin League had formerly done. The name 
was, doubtless, derived from a period when these 
colonies were actually sent out in common by the 
Romans and Latins; but settlements on similar 
terms continued to be founded by the Romans alone, 
long after the extinction Of the Latin League; and, 
before the Social War, the Latin colonies included 
many of the most flourishing and important towns 
of Italy. (For a list of them, with the dates of 
their foundation, see Madvig, de Coloniis, L c .; 
^loinmsen, Bomische Miinz- \Vesen, pp. 230—234; 
and Marquardt, /. c. p. 33.) These colonies are 
mstly regarded by Livy as one of the main supports 
of the Republic during the Second Punic War (Liv. 
xxvii. 9, 10), and, doubtless, proved one of the most 
effectual means of consolidating the Roman dominion 
in Italy. After the dissolution of the Latin League, 
B. o. 338, these Latin colonies (with the few cities 
of Latium that, like Tibur and Praeneste, still re¬ 
tained their separate organisation) formed the “no¬ 
men Latinum,” or body of the Latins. The close 
connection of these with the allies explains the fre¬ 
quent recurrence of the phrase “socii et nomen 
Latinum '* throughout the later books of Livy, and 
in other authors in reference to the same peri<^. 

A great and general change in the relations pre¬ 
viously subsisting between the Italian states and 
Rome was introduced by the Social War (b. c. 90— 
89), and the settlement which took place in conse¬ 
quence of it. Great as were the dangers with which 
]|^me was threatened by the formidable coalition of 
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those who had so long been her bravest defenders 
they would have been still more alarming had the 
whole Italian people taken part in it. But the allies 
wlio then rose in arms against Rome were almost 
exclusively the Sabellians and their kindred races. 
The Etruscans and Umbrians stood aloof, while the 
Sabines, Latins, Volscians, and other tribes who had 
already received the Roman franchise, supported the 
Republic, and furnished the materials of her armies. 
But the senate hastened to secure those who were 
wavering, as well as to disarm a portion at least of 
the openly disaffected, by the gift of the Roman 
franchise, including the full privileges of citizens: 
and this was subsequently extended to every one of 
the allies in succession as they submitted. There 
is some uncertainty as to the precise steps by which 
this was effected, but the Lex Julia, passed in the 
year 90 B.c., appears to have conferred the franchise 
upon the Latins (the “ nomen Latinum,” as above 
defined) and all the allies who were willing to accept 
the boon. The Lex Plautia Papina, passed tlie 
following year, b. c. 89, completed the arrangement 
thus begun. (Cic. pro Balb. 8, pro Arch. 4 ; A. 
Gcll. iv. 4; Appian, B, C. i. 49 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 16.) 

By the change thus effected the distinction be¬ 
tween the Latins and tlie allies, as well as between 
tliose two classes and the Roman citizens, was entirely 
done away with ; and the Latin colonies lapsed into 
the condition of o|^dinary municipia. At the same 
time that all the free inhabitants of Italy, as the 
term was then understood (i. o. Italy S. of the Macra 
and Rubicon), thus received the full rights of Roman 
citizens, the same boon was granted to the inhabit¬ 
ants of Gallia Cispadnna, while the Transpadani 
appear to have been at the same time raised to the 
condition and privileges of Latins, that is to say, 
were placed on the same footing as if all their towns 
liad beo,n Latin colonies. (Ascon. in Bison, p. 3, ed. 
Orell.; Sfivigny, Vermischte Sekriften, vol. iii. pp. 
290—308 ; Marquardt, llandb. vol. iii. pt. i. p. 48.) 
This peculiar arrangement, by which the Jus Latii 
was revived at the very time that it became naturally 
extinct in the rest of Italy, is more fully explained 
under Gallia Cisalpina. In b. g. 49, after the 
outbreak of the Civil War, Caesar bestowed the full 
fraiicliiso upon the Transpadani also (Dion Cass, 
xli. 36); and from this time all the free inhabitants 
of Italy became united under one common class as 
citizens of Rome. 

The Italians thus admitted to the franchise were 
all ultimately enrolled in the thirty-five Roman 
tribes. The principle on which this was done we 
know not; but we learn that each municipium, and 
sometimes even a larger district, was assigned to a 
particular tribe: so that every citizen of Arpinum, 
for instance, would belong to the Cornelian tribe, of 
Beneventum to the Stellatine, of Brixia to the Fa¬ 
bian, of Ticinum to the Papian, and so on.* But in 
so doing, all regard to that geographical distribution 
of the tribes which was undoubtedly kept in view 
in their first institution was necessarily lost; and 
we have not sufiicient materials for attempting to 
determine how the distribution was made. A know¬ 
ledge of it must, however, have been of essential 
importance so long as the Republic continued ; and 


* This did not, however, interfere with the jpen- 
soml right, where this previously existed, so that a 
Roman citizen already belonging to another tribe, 
who settled himself in any municipium, retained his 
own tribe. 
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in this sense we find Cicero alluding to “ Italia ti*i- 
butim descripta ” as a matter of interest to the can¬ 
didates for public offices. (Q. Cic. de Petit Cons. 8.) 

3. Italy under the Roman Empire. —No material 
change was introduced into the political condition of 
Italy by the establishment of the imperial authority 
at Kome; the constitution and regulations that ex¬ 
isted before the end of the Republic continued, with 
only a few modifications, in full force. The most 
important of these was the system of municipal or¬ 
ganisation, which pervadfed every part of the country, 
and which was directly derived from the days of 
Italian freedom, when every town had really pos¬ 
sessed an independent government, Italy, as it 
existed under the Romans, may be still regarded as 
an aggregate of individual communities, though these 
had lost all pretensions to national independence, 
and retained only their separate municipal existence. 
Every municipium had its own internal organisation, 
presenting very nearly a miniature copy of that of 
the Roman republic. It had its senate or council, 
the members of which were called Decurionas, and 
the council itself Ordo Decurionuni, or often simply 
Ordo; its popular assemblies, which, however, soon 
fell into disuse under the Empire; and its local 
magistrates, of whom the principal wei-e the Duum¬ 
viri, or sometimes Quatuorviri, answering to the Ro¬ 
man consuls and praetors : the Quinquennales, with 
functions analogous to those of tJie censors; the 
Aediles and Quaestors, whose duties nearly corre¬ 
sponded with those of the same magistrates at Rome. 
These different magistrates were annually elected, at 
first by the popular assembly, subsequently by the 
Senate or Decurions : the members of the latter body 
held their offices for life. Nor was this municipal 
government confined to the town in which it was 
resident; every such Municipium possessed a terri¬ 
tory or Ager, of which it was as it were the capital, 
and over which it exercised the same municipal 
jurisdiction as within its own walls. This district 
of course varied much in extent, but in many in¬ 
stances comprised a very considerable territory, in¬ 
cluding many smaller towns and villages, all which 
were dependent, for municipal purposes, upon the 
central and chief town. Thus we are told by Pliny, 
that many of the tribes that inhabited the Alpine 
valleys bordering on the plains of Gallia Cisalpina, 
were by the Lex Pompeia assigned to certain neigh¬ 
bouring municipia i^Lege Pompeia attributi muni- 
cipiiSf Plin. iii. 20. s. 24), that is to say, they 
were included in their territory, and subjected to 
their jurisdiction. Again, we know that the terri¬ 
tories of Cremona and Mantua adjoined one another, 
though the cities were at a considerable distance. 
In like manner, the territory of Beneventuin com¬ 
prised a large part of the land of the Hirpini. It is 
this point which gives a great importance to the 
distinction between municipal towns and those which 
were not so; that the former were not only them¬ 
selves more important places, but were, in fact, the 
capitals of districts, into which the whole country 
was divided. The villages and minor towns in¬ 
cluded within these districts were distinguished by 
the terms “ fora, conciliabula, vici, castella,” and were 
dependent upon the chief town, though sometimes 
possessing a subordinate and imperfect local organi¬ 
sation of their own. In some cases it even happened 
that, from focal circumstances, one of these subordi¬ 
nate places would rise to a condition of wealth and 
prosperity far surpassing those of the municipium, on 
which it nevertheless continued dependent. Thus, 
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the opulent watering-place of Baiae always remained, 
in a municipal sense, a mere dependency of Cumae. 

The distinction between coloniae and municipia, 
which had been of great importance under the Ro¬ 
man republic, lost its real significance, when the 
citizens of both alike possessed the Roman franchise. 
But the title of colon ia was still retained by those 
towns which had received fresh colonies towards the 
close of the Republic under Caesar or the Trium¬ 
virate, as well as under the Empire. It appears to 
have been regai'ded as an honorary distinction, and 
as giving a special claim upon the favour and pro¬ 
tection of the founder and his descendants ; though 
it conferred no real political superiority. (Cell, 
xvi. 13.) On the other hand, the Praefecturae—a 
name also derived from the early republican period— 
were distinguished from the colonies and municipia 
by the circumstance that the juridical functions were 
there exercised by a Praefectus, an officer sent direct 
from Rome, instead of by the Duumviri or Qua¬ 
tuorviri (whose legal title was llviri or Illlviri 
Juri d-kundo) elected by the municipality. But as 
these distinctions were comparatively unimportant, 
the name of “ municipia” is not unfrequently applied 
in a generic sense, so as to include all towns which 
had a local self-government. “ Oppida” is sometimes 
employed with the same meaning. Pliny, however, 
generally uses “oppida” as equivalent to “muni¬ 
cipia,” but exclusive of colonies : thus, in describing 
the eighth region, he says, “ Coloniae Bononia, 

Brixilluin, Mutina, etc. Oppida Caesena, 

Clatema, Forum Clodi, etc.” (iii. 15. s. 20, ct 
passim). It is important to observe that, in all 
such passages, the list of “ oppida ” is certainly meant 
to include only municipal towns; and the lists 
thus giv^n by Pliny, though disfigured by corruption 
and carelessness, were probably in the first instance 
derived from official sources. Hence the marked 
agreement which may be traced between them and 
the lists given in the Liber Coloniarum, which, not¬ 
withstanding the corruptions it has suffered, is un¬ 
questionably based upon good materials. (Concerning 
the municipal institutions of Italy, see Savigny, 
Vermischte Schriften, vol. iii. pp. 279—412, and 
Gesch. des Rom. Rechts^ vol. i.; Marquardt, Handb, 
d. Rom. Alterthiimer, vol. iii. pt i. pp. 44—55; 
Hoeck, Ram. Gesckichte, book 5, chap. 3 ; and the 
article Gallia Cisalpina.) 

The municipal organisation of Italy, and the ter¬ 
ritorial distribution connected with it, lasted through¬ 
out the Roman empire, though there was always a 
strong tendency on the part of the central authority 
and its officers to encroach upon the municipal 
powers: and in one important point, that of their 
legal jurisdiction, those powers were materially cir¬ 
cumscribed. But the municipal constitution itself 
naturally acquired increased importance as the cen¬ 
tral power became feeble and disorganised; it sur¬ 
vived the fall of the Western Empire, and continued 
to subsist under the Gothic and Lombard conquerors, 
until the cities of Italy gradually assumed a position 
of independence, and the municipal constitutions 
which had existed under the Roman empire, became 
the foundation of the free republics of the middle 
ages. (Savigny, Gesch. des Rbmischen Rechts im 
Mittel Alter, vol. i ) 

The ecclesiastical arrangements introduced after 
the establishment of Christianity in the Roman em¬ 
pire, appear to have stood in close connection with 
the municijMil limits. Almost every town which was 
then a fiourishing municipium became the see of a 
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bishop, and the limits of the diocese in general co¬ 
incided with those of the municipal territory.* But 
in the period of decay and confusion that followed, 
the episcopal see often remained after the city had 
been ruined or fallen into complete decay: hence 
the ecclesiastical records of the early ages of Chris¬ 
tianity are often of material assistance iu enabling 
us to trace the existence of ancient cities, and 
identify ancient localities. 

4 Political and Administrative Division under 
the Roman Empire, — It is not till the reign of 
Augustus that any division of Italy for adminis¬ 
trative purposes occurs, and the reason is obvious. 
So long as the different nations of Italy preserved 
the semblance of independence, which they main¬ 
tained till the period of the Social War, no uniform 
system of administration was possible. Even after 
that period, when they were all merged in the 
condition of Koman citizens, the municipal insti¬ 
tutions, which were still in full force, appear to have 
been regarded as sufficient for all purposes of in¬ 
ternal management; and the general objects of the 
State were confided to the ordinary Roman magis¬ 
trates, or to extraordinary officers appointed for 
particular purposes. 

The first division of Italy into eleven regions by 
Augustus, appears to have been designed in the 
first instance merely to facilitate the arrangements 
of the census; but, as the taking of this was closely 
coupled with the levying of taxes, the same di¬ 
visions were soon adopted for financial and other 
administrative purposes, and continued to be the 
basis of all subsequent arrangements. The divisions 
established by Augustus, and which have fortunately 
been preserved to us by Pliny (the only author who 
mentions their institution), were as followf: — * 

I. The First Region comprised Latium (in the 
more extended sense of that name, including the 
land of the Hernicans and Volscians), together with 
Campania, and the districjb of the Picentirn. It 
thus extended from the mouth of the Tiber to that 
of the Silarus ; and the Aiiio formed its boundary 
on the N. 

II. The Second Region, which adjoined the pre¬ 
ceding on the SE., included Apulia, Calabria, and 
the land of the Hirpini, which was thus separated 
from the rest of Samnium. 

III. The Third Region contained Lucania and 
Bruttium; it was bounded by the Silarus on the 
NW. and by the Bradanus on the NE. 

IV. The Fourth Region contained all Samnium, 
except the Hirpini, together with the Frentani, 
Marrucini, Marsi, Peligni, Aequiculi, Vestini, and 
Sabini. It thus extended from the Anio to the 
frontiers of Picenum, and from the boundary of Um¬ 
bria on tlie N. to Apulia on the S. It was sepa¬ 
rated from the latter district by the river Tifernus, 
and from Picenum by the Aternus. 

V. The Fifth Region was composed solely of the 
ancient Picenum (including under that name the 
territory of Hadria and of the Praetutii), and ex¬ 
tended along the Adriatic from the mouth of the 
Aternus to that of the Aesis. 

* A glance at the list of bishoprics existing in 
any of the provinces of Central Italy (Etruria, for 
instance, or Umbria), as compared with the names 
of the towns enumerated by Pliny in the same dis¬ 
trict, will at once show the connection between the 
two. Ecclesiastical Antiquities j bookix. 

chap. V. 
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VI. The Sixth Region contained Umbria, to¬ 
gether with the land N. of the Apennines, onoo 
occupied by the Senonian Gauls, and which ex¬ 
tended along the coast of the Adriatic from the 
Aesis to the Ariminus. On the W. it was sepa¬ 
rated from Etruria by the Tiber, along the left bank 
of which it extended as far as Ocriculum. 

VII. The Seventh Region consisted of the ancient 
Etruria, and preserved the ancient limits of that 
country: viz. the Tiber on the E., the Apennines 
on the N., and the Tyrrifenian sea on the W., 
from the mouth of the Tiber to that of the Macra. 

VIII. The Eighth Region, or Gallia Cispadana, 
extended from the frontiers of Liguria near Pla¬ 
centia, to Ariminum on the Adriatic, and was 
bounded by the Apenniues on the S., and by the 
Padus on the N. 

IX. The Ninth Region comprised Liguria, ex¬ 
tending along the sea-coast from the Macra to the 
Varus, and inland as far as the Padus, which formed 
its northern boundary from the confluence of the 
Trehia to its sources in Mt. Vesulus. 

X. The Tenth Region was composed of Venetia, 
including the land of the Garni, with the addition 
of Istria, and a part of Gallia Cisalpina, previously 
occupied by the Cenomani, extending as far W, as 
the Addua. 

XI. The Eleventh Region comprised the re¬ 
mainder of Gallia Transpadana, or the whole tract 
between the Alps and the Padus, from the sources 
of the latter river to its confluence with the Addua. 

It is probable, both from the silence of Pliny, and 
from the limited scope with which these divisions 
were first instituted, that the regions had origi¬ 
nally no distinctive names apidied to them : but 
these would be gradually adopted, as the division 
acquired incrctised political importance. No diffi¬ 
culty could arise, where the limits of the Region 
coincided (or nearly so) with those of a previously 
existing people, as in the cases of Etruria, Liguria, 
Picenum, &c. In other instances the name of a 
part was given to the whole ; thus, the first region 
came to be called Regio Campaniao; and hence, in 
the Liber Coloniaruin, the “ Civitates Campauiae” 
include all Latium also. [Campania.] The name 
of Regio Samnii or Samnium was in like manner 
given to the fourth region, though perhaps not till 
after the northern part of it had been separated from 
the rest under the name of Valeria. 

The division introduced by Augustus continued 
with but little alteration till the time of Con¬ 
stantine. The changes introduced by Hadrian and 
M. Aurelius regarded only the administration of 
justice in Italy generally (Spartian. Hadr. 22 ; 
Capit. M. Ant. 11); but in this, as well as iu 
various other regulations, there was a marked ap¬ 
proach to the assimilating the government of Italy 
to that of the provinces; and the term “ Consu- 
laris,” applied to the judicial officers appointed by 
Hadrian merely to denote their dignity, soon came 
to be used as an official designation for the governor 
of a district, as we find it in the Notitia. But the 
distinction between Italy and the provinces is still 
strongly marked by Ulpian, and it was not till the 
fourth century that the term “ Provincia ” came 
to be applied to the regions or districts of Italy 
(Mommsen, ad Lib. Col. pp. 193,194.) 

The changes introduced into the tiivisions of 
Augustus, either before the time of Constantine or 
undei* that emperor, were the following;— 1. The 
fourth region was divided into two, the southern 
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portion containing Samnium (to which the land of 
the Hirpini, included by Augustus in the second 
region, was reunited), together with the Frentani 
and Peligni; while the land of the Sabines, the Marsi, 
and the Vestini, constituted a separate district, which 
bore the name of Valeria, from the great highway, 
the Via Valeria, by which it was traversed. 2. The 
portion of the sixth region which lay between the 
Apennines and the Adriatic (originally inhabited by 
the Gauls) was separated from Umbria properly so 
called, and distinguished by the name of Picenum 
Annonarium, while the true Picenum was called, for 
the sake of distinction,- Picenum Suburbicarium. 

3. The eighth region, or Gallia Cispadana, was di¬ 
vided into two, of wliich the westernmost portion 
assumed the name of Aemilia, from the highroad of 
that name; an appellation which seems to have come 
into common use as early as the time of Martial 
(iii. 4, vi. 85): while the eastern portion, much the 
smaller of the two, received that of Flaminia, though 
the highroad of that name only extended to Ari- 
minurn, on the very frontier of this district. This 
new division seems to have been generally united 
with Picenum Annonarium, though retaining its 
separate name. 4. The Alpes Cottiae, a mountain 
district which in the time of Augustus had still 
retained its nominal independence, though incor¬ 
porated with the Roman empire by Nero, seems to 
have continued to form a separate district till the 
time of Constantine, who united it with the ninth 
region, the whole of which now came to bo known 
as the Alpes Cottiae: while, still more strangely, 
the name of Liguria was transferred from this 
region, to which it properly belonged, to the eleventh 
region, or Gallia Transpadana; so that late writers 
speak of Mediolanum as the capital of Liguria. 
[Liguria.] 5. The only other change that re¬ 
quires notice was tlie division of Etruria into two 
portions, called Ttisda Avmonaria and Ttiscia Urhi~ 
caria. This, as well as the similar distinction be¬ 
tween the two Picenums, had its origin in the ad¬ 
ministrative arrangements introduced by Maximian, 
who, when he established the imperial residence at 
Milan, imposed upon the northern and adjoining 
provinces the task of finding supplies (annonao) for 
the imperial court and followers, wliile the other 
portion.^ of Italy were charged with similar burdens 
for the supply of Rome. (Mommsen, ad Lib. Col. 
pp. 198—200.) Hence Trebellius Pollio, writing 
in the reign of Diocletian, after enumerating the 
districts of Southern and Central Italy, comprises 
all that lay N. of Flaminia and h^truria under the 
general appellation of “ omnis annonaria regio.” 
(Treb. Poll. Trig. Tyr. 24.) 

In addition to these changes, Constantine, in the 
general reorgani.sation of his empire, united to Italy 
the two provinces of Rhaetia (including Vindelicia), 
os well as the three great islands of Sicily, Sar¬ 
dinia, and Corsica. These last, together with all 
the central and southern provinces of Italy, M^ero 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Vicarins Urbis 
Romae, while all the northern provinces were subject 
to the Vicarius Italiae. The minor arrangements 
aeem to have frequently varied in detail, but the 
seventeen provinces into which the “ Dioecesis 
Italiae ” was now divided, are thus enumerated in 
the Notitia Dignitatum (ii. pp. 9,10): — 

1 . Venetia. 

2 . Aemilia. 

3. Liguria (i. e, Gallia Transpadana). 

4. Flaminia et Picenum Annonarium. 
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5. Tuscia et Umbria. 

6. Picenum Suburbicarium. 

7. Campania. 

8. Sicilia. 

9. Apulia et Calabria. 

10. Lucania et Bruttil. 

11. Alpes Cottiae (Liguria). 

12. Raetia Prima. 

13. Raetia Secunda. 

14. Samnium. 

15. Valeria. 

16. Sardinia. 

17. Corsica. 

This list substantially agrees with that in the 
Libellus Provinciarum (published by Gronovius, 
Lugd. Bat. 1739), a document of the time of 
Theodosius I., as well as with that given by Paulus 
Diaconus in his geographical description of Italy 
Lang. ii. 14—22), though he has added an 
eighteenth province, to which he gives the name of 

Alpes Apennini;” which can be no other than the 
northern part of Etruria, or Tuscia Annonaria. Of 
the seventeen provinces enumerated in the Notitia 
eight were placed under governors who bore the 
title of Consularcs, seven under Pracsidcs, and the 
two southernmost under Corrcctores, a title which 
appears to have been at one time common to them 
all. 

(For further details on the administrative divisions 
of Italy during the latter period of the Roman empire, 
see the Notitia Dignitatum in Partibus Occident is ^ 
Bonn, 1840,with Bucking’s valuable commentary; 
Mommsen, iiber die Lib. Colon, in the Schriften 
dcr Romischen Feldniesse)^ vol. ii. Berlin, 1852; 
Marquardt, JIandb. der Rum, Alterthimer^ vol. iii. 
pt. i. pp. 55—71.) 

The divisions thus established before the close of 
the Western Empire, were continued after its fall 
under the Gothic monarchy, and we find them fre¬ 
quently alluded to as subsisting under their old 
names in Cassiodorus and Procopius. It was not 
till the establishment of the Lombards in Italy that. 
this division gave place to one wholly different, 
which became the foundation of that which subsisted 
in the middle ages. The Lombards divided the 
part of Italy in which they established their power, 
including all the N., or what is now called Lom¬ 
bardy^ together with a part of Tuscany and Umbria, 
into a number of military fiefs or governments, under 
the name of Duchies (Ducatus) ; the Duchy of 
Friuli^ Duchy of Verona, Duchy of Pavia, &c. Be¬ 
sides those immediately subject to the Lombard kings, 
two of these were established further to the S.,—the 
Duchy of ^oleto and Duchy of Benevento, which 
enjoyed a semi-independent position: and the last 
of these was extended by successive conquests from 
the Greek Empire, till it comprised almost the 
whole of the S. of Italy, or the modem kingdom of 
Naples. The Greek emperors, however, still re¬ 
tained possession of the Exarchate of Ravenna, to¬ 
gether with the district called the Pentapolis, com¬ 
prising a considerable part of Picenum, and what 
was called the Duchy of Rome, including a part of 
Etruria and Umbria, as well as Latium. In the S. 
also they always kept possession of some of the 
maritime places of Campania, Naples, Gaeta, and 
SaUmo, as well as of a part of Calabria, and the 
cities of Otranto and Gallipoli. After the fall of 
the Lombard kingdom, in a.d. 774, though they 
had now lost their possessions in the N., the Exar¬ 
chate and the Pentapolis, the Byzantine emperors 
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for a long time extended tlieir dominion over a con* 
Biderable part of the S., and wrested from the dukes 
of Benevento the districts to which they gave the 
names of the Capitanata and the Basilicata (a part of 
the ancient Apulia and Lucania), and of which they 
retained possession till the 11th century. It was 
then that a new enemy first appeared on the scene, 
and the Normans, under Kobert Guiscard, completed 
the final expulsion of the Greek emperors from Italy. 
The capture of Bari in 1071, and of Salerno in 
1077, destroyed the last vestiges of the dominion 
that had been founded bv the generals of Justinian. 
(D’Anville, E'tats formas cn Europe aprk la Chute 
^ VEmpire Romain^ 4to. Paris, 1771.) 

VI. Population of Italy under the 
Homans. 

The statements transmitted to us from antiquity 
concerning the amount of the population in different 
cities and countries are for the most part of so vague 
a character and such uncertain authoiity as to be 
little worthy of consideration ; but we have two 
facts recorded in connection with that of Italy, 
which may lead us to form at least an approximate 
estimate of its numbers. The first of these data is 
the statement given by Polybius, as well as by 
several Roman writers on the authority of Fabius, 
and which there is every reason to believe based on 
authentic documents, of the total amount of the 
forces which the Romans and their allies were able 
to oppose to the threatened invasion of the Gauls in 
B. c. 225. According to the detailed enumeration 
given by Polybius, the total number of men capable 
of bearing arms which appeared on the registers 
of the Romans and their allies, amounted to above 
700,000 foot and 70,000 horsemen. Pliny gives 
them at 700,000 foot and 80,000 horse; while 
Rutropius and Orosius state the whole amount in 
round numbers at 800,000. (Pol. ii. 24; Plin. iii. 
20. s. 24; Eutrop. iii. 6; Oros. iv. 13.) It is 
evident, from the precise statements of Polybius, that 
•this was the total amount of the free population of 
military ago (rb avpirav irATjdos rwv hvvapivwv 
SttA* and not that which could bo 

actually brought into the field. If we estimate the 
proportion of these to the total free population as 
1 to 4, which appears to have been the ratio cur¬ 
rently adopted in ancient times, wo should obtain a 
total of 3,200,000 for the free population of the 
Italian peninsula, exclusive of the greater part of 
Cisalpine Gaul, and the whole of Liguria’'' ; and 
even if we adopt the proportion of 1 to 5, more 
commonly received in modem times, this would still 
give a total of only 4,000,000, an amount by no 
means very large, as the i^pulation of the same 
parts of Italy at the present day considerably ex¬ 
ceeds 9,000,000. (Serristori, Statistica dItalia.') 
Of the amount of the servile population we have 
no means of forming an estimate; but it was pro¬ 
bably not large at this period of the Roman history; 
and its subsequent rapid increase was contempo¬ 
raneous with the diminution of the free population. 
The complaints of the extent to which this had 

The Cenomani and Veneti were among the 
allies who sent assistance to the Romans on tliis 
occasion, but their actual contingent of 20,000 men 
is all that is included in the estimate of Polybius. 
They did not, like the Italian allies, and doubtless 
could not, send registers of their total available 
resources. 
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taken place as early as the time of the Gracchi, and 
their lamentations over the depopulation of Italy 
(Pint. T. Gracch, 8), would lead us to suppose that 
the number of free citizens had greatly fallen off. 
If this was the case in b. o. 133, the events of the 
next half century — the sanguinary struggle of the 
Social War, which swept off, according to Velleius 
Paterculus (ii. 15), more than 300,000 men in the 
vigour of their age, and the cruel devastation of 
Samnium and Etruria by Sulla—were certainly not 
calculated to repair the deficiency. But, notwith¬ 
standing this, we find that the census of b. c. 70, 
which included all the new citizens recently ad¬ 
mitted to the Roman franchise, and did not yet 
comprise any population out of Italy, nor even the 
Transpadane Gauls, gave a result of 910,000 Ro¬ 
man citizens (capita civium); from which we may 
fairly infer a free population of at least 4,500,000. 
(Liv. Epit xcviii. ed. Jahn, compared with Phlegon, 
ap. Phot. Bill. p. 84. od. Bekker.) The rapid ex¬ 
tension of a Roman population in Gallia Cispadana, 
as well as Venetia and Liguria, had evidently more 
than compensated for the diminution in the central 
provinces of the peninsula. 

Of the populousness of Italy under the Empire, 
W'e have no data on which to found an estimate. 
But there are certainly no reasons to suppose that 
it ever exceeded the amount which it had attained 
under the Republic. Complaints of its depopu¬ 
lation, of the decay of flourishing towns, and the 
desolation of whole districts, are frequent in the 
writers of the Augustan age and the first century of 
the Christian era. We are told that Caesar in 
D. c. 46, already found a dreadful diminution of the 
population (Scii'V oKiyavQpwnlav^ Dion Cass, xliii. 
25); and the period of the Triumvirate must have 
tended greatly to agtgravate the evil. Augustus 
seems to have used every moans to recruit the 
exhausted population: but that his efforts were but 
partially successful is evident from the picture 
which Strabo (writing in the reign of Tiberius) 
gives us of the state of decay and desolation to 
which the once populous provinces of Samnium, 
Apulia, and Lucania, were in his day reduced; while 
Livy confirms his statement, in regard even to dis¬ 
tricts nearer Home, such as the land of the Aequians 
and Volscians. (Strab. v. p. 249, vi. pp. 253, 
281; Liv. vi. 12.) Pliny, writing under Vespasian, 
speaks of the “ latifundia ” as having been “ the ruin 
of Italy;” and there seems no reason to suppose 
that this evil was afterwards checked in any material 
degree. The splendour of many of the municipal 
towns, and especially the magnificent public build¬ 
ings with which they were adorned, is apt to convey 
a notion of wealth and opulence which it seems hard 
to combine with that of a declining population. But 
it must be remembered that these great works were 
in many, probably in most instances, erected by the 
munificence either of the emperors or of private in¬ 
dividuals ; and the vast wealth of a few nobles was 
so far from being the sign of general prosperity, that 
it was looked upon as one of the main causes of 
decay. Many of the towns and cities of Italy were, 
however, no doubt very flourishing and populous: 
but numerous testimonies of ancient writers seem to 
prove that this was fkr from being the case with the 
countiy at large; and it is certain that^o ancient 
author lends any countenance to the notion enter¬ 
tained by some modern writers, of “ the incredible 
multitudes of people with which Italy abounded 
during the reigns of the Roman emperors'^ (Ad- 
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dison, Rejnarka on Italy). (See this question fully 
discussed and investigated by Zumpt, iiber dm 
Stand der Bevollceinmg im Alterthum. 4to. Berlin, 
1841.) 

Gallia Cisalpina, including Venetia and the part 
of Liguria N. of the Apennines, seems to have been 
by far the most flourishing and populous part of 
Italy under the Roman empire. Its extraordinary 
natural resources had been brought into cultivation 
at a comparatively late period, and were still unex¬ 
hausted : nor had it suffered so mucli from the civil 
wars which had given a fatal blow to the prosperity 
of the rest of Italy. It would appear also to have 
been comparatively free from the system of culti¬ 
vation by slave labour which had proved so ruinous 
to the more southern regions. The younger Tliny, 
indeed, mentions that his estate near Comum, and all 
those in its neighbourhood, were cultivated wliolly by 
free labourers. (Plin. Ep. iii. 19.) In the latter 
ages of the Empire, also, the establishment of the 
imperial court at Mediolanum (which continued 
from the time of Maximian to that of Honorius) 
must have given a fresh stimulus to the prosperity 
of this favoured region. But when the Empire was 
no longer able to guard the barrier of the Alps 
against the irruptions of barbarians, it was on 
Northern Italy that the first brunt of their devas¬ 
tations naturally fell; and the numerous and opu¬ 
lent cities in the plains of the Padus were plundered 
in .succession by the Goths, the Huns, and the 
Lombards. 

VII. Authorities. 

Considering the celebrity of Italy, and the im- 
portanee which it enjoyed, not only under the Ro¬ 
mans hut during the middle ages, and the facility 
of access which has rendered it so favourite a resort 
of travellers in modern times, it seems strange tliat 
.lur knowledge of its ancient geography should be 
still very imperfect. Yet it cannot be denied that 
this is the case. The first disadvantage under 
which we labour is, that our ancient authorities 
ihemselves are far from being as copious or satis¬ 
factory as might be expected. The account given 
by Strabo, though marked by much of his usual 
good sense and judgment, is by no means sufficiently 
ample or detailed to meet all our requirements. Ho 
had also comparatively little interest in, and wvis 
probably himself but imperfectly acquainted with, 
the early history of Rome, and therefore did not 
care to notice, or inquire after, places which had 
figured in that history, but w'ere in his time sunk 
into decay or oblivion. Mela dismisses the geo¬ 
graphy of Italy very hastily, as being too well known 
to require a detailed description (ii. 4. § 1): while 
Pliny, on the contrary, apologises for passing but 
lightly over so important and interesting a subject, 
on account of the impossibility of doing it justice 
(iii. 5. s. 6). His enumeration of the different 
regions and the towns they contained is nevertheless 
of the greatest value, and in all probability based 
upon authentic materials. But he almost wholly 
neglects the physical geography, and enumerates the 
inland towns of each district in alphabetical order, 
so that his mention of them gives us no .assistance 
in determining their position. Ptolemy’s lists of 
names are far less authentic and trustworthy than 
those of Pliny; and the positions which he professes 
to give arc often but little to be depended on. The 
Itineraries afford valuable assistance, and perhaps 
tliere is no country for which they are more useful 
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and trustworthy guides; but tliey fail us exactly 
where we are the most in want of assistance,—in the 
more remote and unfrequented parts of Italy, or 
those districts which in the latter ages of the Em¬ 
pire had fallen into a state of decay and desolation. 
One of the most important aids to the determination 
of ancient localities is unquestionably the preserva¬ 
tion of the ancient names, which have often been 
transmitted almost without change to the present 
day; and even where the name is now altered, we 
are often enabled by ecclesiastical records to trace 
the ancient appellation down to the middle ages, 
and prove both the fact and the origin of its altera¬ 
tion. In numerous instances (such as Aletium, 
Sipontum, &c.) an ancient church alone records the 
existence and preseiwes the. name of the decayed 
city. But two circumstances must guard us against 
too hasty an inference from the mere evidence of 
name: the one, that it not unfrequently happened, 
during the disturbed periods of the middle ages, 
that tlie inhabitants of an ancient town would mi¬ 
grate to another site, whether for security or other 
reasons, and transfer their old name to their new 
abode. Instances of this will be found in the cases 
of Abellinum, Aufidena, &c., and the most re¬ 
markable of all in that of Capua. Another source 
of occasional error is that the present appellations of 
localities are sometimes derived from erroneous tra¬ 
ditions of the middle ages, or even from the misap¬ 
plication of ancient names by local writers on the 
first revival of learning. 

One of the most important and trustworthy auxi¬ 
liaries in the determination of ancient names and 
localities, that of inscriptions, unfortunately requires, 
in the case of Italy, to be received with much care 
and caution. The perverted ingenuity or misguided 
patriotism of many of the earlier Italian antiquarians 
frequently led them either to fabricate or interpolate 
such documents, and this with so much skill and 
show of learning, that many such fictitious or apo¬ 
cryphal inscriptions have found their way into the 
collections of Gruter, Muratori, and Orelli, and have 
been cited in succession by numerous modern writers. 
Mommsen has conferred a great service upon the 
student of Italian antiquities by subjecting all 
the recorded inscriptions belonging to the kingdom 
of Naples to a searching critical inquiry, and dis¬ 
carding from his valuable collection (^Inscriptiones 
Regmi Neapolitani Latinae, fol. Lips. 1852) all 
those of dubious authenticity. It is much to be 
desired that the same ta.sk may be undertaken for 
those of the rest of Italy. 

The comparative geography of ancient and mo¬ 
dern Italy had more or less engaged the attention of 
scholars from the first revival of learning. But of the 
general works on the subject, those before the time of 
Cluverius may be regarded more as objects of cu¬ 
riosity than as of much real use to the student. 
Biondo Flavio (Blondus Flavius) is the earliest 
writer who has left us a complete and connected 
view of Italian topography, in his Italia Jllustrata 
(first published in 1474, afterwards with his other 
works at Basle, in 1531 and 1559): after him 
came Leandro Alberti, whose Descrizione di iutta 
Italia (Venice, 1551) contains some valuable no¬ 
tices. But the great work of Cluverius (Jtalia 
Antiquat 2 vols. fol. Lugd. Bat. 1624) altogether 
superseded those which liad preceded him, and 
became the foundation of all subsequent inquiries. 
Cluverius has not only brought together, with the 
most praiseworthy diligence, all the passages of 
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ancient authors bearing upon his subject, but he 
had himself travelled over a great part of Italy, 
noting the distances and observing the remains of 
ancient towns. It is to be regretted that he has not 
left us more detailed accounts of thase remains of 
antiquity, which have in many cases since disap¬ 
peared, or have not been visited by any more recent 
traveller. Lucas Holstenius, the contemporary and 
friend of Cluver, who had also visited in person 
nany of the more unfrequented districts of Italy, 
has left us, in his notes on Cluverius (^Adnotationes 
ad Cluverii Italiam Antiquam, 8vo. Romae, 1666), 
a valuable supplement to the larger work, as well as 
many important corrections on particular points. 

It is singular how little we owe to the researches 
of modern travellera in Italy. Not a single book of 
travels has ever appeared on that country which 
can be compared with those of Leake or Dotlwell in 
Greece. Swinburne’s Travels in the Two Sicilies is 
one of the best, and greatly superior to the more 
recent works of Keppel Craven on the same part of 
Italy (Tour through the Southeim Provinces of the 
Kingdom of Naples^ 4to. Lond. 1821; Excursions 
in the A hruzzi and Northern Provinces of Naples^ 
2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1838). Eustace’s well-known 
book (^Classical Toitr through Italy in 1802) is 
almost wholly worthless in an antiquarian point of 
view. Sir R. Hoare’s Classical Tour^ intended as a 
sort of supplement to the preceding, contains some 
valuable notes from personal observation. Dennis’s 
recent work on Etruria {Cities and Cemeteries of 
the Etruscans^ 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1848) contains a 
far more complete account of the antiquities and 
topography of that interesting district than we pos¬ 
sess concerning any other part of Italy. Sir W. 
Cell’s Topography of Rome and its Vicinity (2 vols. 
8vo. Lond. 1834; 2nd edit. 1 vol. 1846’''), taken 
in conjunction with the more elaborate work of 
Nibby on the same district (Analisi della Carta del 
Dintomi di Roma, 3 vols. 8vo. Rome, 1849), sup¬ 
plies much valuable information, especially what is 
derived from the personal researches of the author, 
but is far from fulfilling all that we require. The 
work of Westphal on the same subject (Pie Romische 
Kampagne, 4to. Berlin, 1829) is still more imper¬ 
fect, though valuable for the care which the author 
bestowed on tracing out the direction and remains of 
the ancient roads throughout tlie district in ques¬ 
tion. Abeken’s Mittel Italien (8ro. Stuttgart, 
1843) contains a good .sketch of the physical geo¬ 
graphy of Central Italy, and much information con¬ 
cerning the antiquities of the difierent nations that 
inhabited it; but enters very little into the topo¬ 
graphy of the regions he describes. The publi¬ 
cations of the In.vtituto Archeologico at Romo (first 
commenced in 1829, and continued down to the 
present lime), though directed more to archaeo¬ 
logical than topographical researches, still contain 
many valuable memoirs in illustration of the topo¬ 
graphy of certain districts, as well as the still ex¬ 
isting remains in ancient localities. 

The local works and histories of particular dis¬ 
tricts and cities in Italy are innumerable. But 
very few of them will be found to be of any real 
service to the student of ancient geography. The 
earlier works of this description are with few ex¬ 
ceptions characterised by very imperfect scholarship, 
an almost total want of criticism, and a blind cre- 


* It is this edition which is always referred to in 
the present work. 
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dulity, or still blinder partiality to the native city 
of each particular author. Even on those jwints on 
which their testimony would appear most likely to 
bo valuable,—such as notices of ruins, inscriptions, 
and other remains of antiquity,—it must too often 
be received with caution, if not with suspicion. A 
striking exception to this general remark will be found 
in the treatise of Galateo, Pe Situ Tapygiae (8vo. 
Basel, 1551; republished by Graevius in the The¬ 
saurus Antiquitaium Italiae, vol. ix. part v.) ; 
those of Barrio on Calabria (the modem province of 
the name) and Antonini on Lucania (Barrius, de 
Antiquitate et Situ Calabriae, fol. Romae, 1737; 
Antonini, La Lucania, 4to. Naples, 1741), though 
not without their merit, are of far inferior value. 
The results of thase local researches, and the con¬ 
clusions of their authors, will be for the most part 
found, in a condensed form, in the work of the 
Abate Romanelli (Antica Topografa Istorica del 
Regno di Napoli, 3 vols. 4to. Naples, 1815), which, 
notwithstanding the defects of imperfect scholarship 
and great want of critical sagacity, will still be 
found of the greatest service to the student for the 
part of Italy to which it relates. Cramer, in his 
well-known work, has almost implicitly followed 
Romanelli, as far as the latter extends; as for the 
rest of Italy he has done little more than abridge 
the work of Cluverius, with the corrections of his 
commentator Holstenius. IMannert, on the con¬ 
trary, appears to have composed his GeograpJiie 
von Italien without consulting any of the local 
W'ritcrs at all, and consequently without that de¬ 
tailed acquaintance with the actual geography of 
the country which is the indispensable foundation of 
all inquiries into its ancient topography. Reichard’s 
work, which appears to enjoy some reputation 
in Germany, is liable in a still greater degree to 
the same charge:* while that of Forbiger is a 
valuable index of references both to ancient and 
modern writers, but aspires to little more. Kra¬ 
mer’s monography of the Lake Fucinus (Per Fu- 
ciner See, 4to. Berlin, 1839) may be mentioned as 
a perfect model of its kind, and stands unrivalled 
as a contribution to the geography of Italy. Nie¬ 
buhr’s Lectures on the Geography of Italy (in his 
Vortrdge iiber Alte Lander u. Volker-kunde, pp. 
318—576) contain many valuable and important 
views, especially of the physical geography in its 
connection with the history of the inhabitants, and 
should be read by every student of antiquity, though 
by no means free from errors of detail. [E. H. B.] 
ITA'LICA (’IrdAt/fo, Strab. iii. p. 141; Ptol. ii. 
4. § 13; "IraMKh, Appian, Hisp, 38; Steph. B. 
s. V.), a Roman city, in the country of the Tur- 
detani, in Hispania Baetica, on the right bank of 
the Baetis, opposite Hispai.is (Seville), from which 
it was distant only 6 M. P. to the NW. (Itm. Ant. 
p. 413, comp. p. 432.) It was founded by Scipio 
Africanus, on the site of the old Iberian town of 
Sancios, in the Second Punic War (b. c. 207), and 
peopled with his disabled veterans; whence its'name, 
“ the Italian city.” It had the rank of a muni- 
cipium : it is mentioned more than once in the his¬ 
tory of the Civil Wars ; and it was the native place 
of the emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and Theodosius 
the Great, and, as some say, of the poet Silius 
Italicus. (See Piet, of Greek and Rom.lBioy. s. v.) 

* Some severe, but well merited, strictures on 
this work are contained in Niebuhr^s Lectures on 
Roman History (vol. iii. p, xciv. 2d edit.). 
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Its coins, all of the imperial age, bear military 
emblems which attest the story of its origin, and on 
some of them is the title julia Augusta. The 
city flourished under the Goths, and, for some time, 
under the Moors, who preserved the old name, in the 
form Talika or Talca ; but, in consequence of a 
change in the bed of the river, its inhabitants aban> 
doned it, and migrated to Seville. Hence, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the city whicli (although far more 
ancient, see Hispalis) became thus its virtual 
successor, Italica received the name of Old Seville 
{SeviUa la Vieja')^ under which name its ruins still 
exist near the wretched village of Santi Ponce, while 
the surrounding country retains the ancient name, 
lo8 campos de Talca. The chief object in the ruins 
is the amphitheatre, which was in good preservation 
till 1774, “ when it was used by the corporation of 
Seville for river dikes, and for making the road to 
Badajoz.'^ (Ford.) Mr. Ford also states, that “ on 
Dec. 12, 1799, a fine mosaic pavement was dis¬ 
covered, which a poor monk, named Jose Moscoso, 
to his honour, enclosed with a wall, in order to save 
it from the usual fate in Spain. Didot, in 1802, 
published for Laborde a splendid folio, with en¬ 
gravings and description.Now, this work is 

all that remains, for the soldiers of Soult converted 
the enclosure into a goat-pen.” The only other 
portion of the ruins of Italica to be seen above¬ 
ground consists of some vaulted brick tanks, called 
La Casa de los Banos, wdiich were the reservoirs of 
the aqueduct brought by Adrian from Tejada, 7 
leagues distant. (Caes. B. C. ii. 20; Bell. Alex. 53; 
Cell. Noct Att. XV. 13 ; Oros. v. 23 ; Geog. Rav.; 
Florez, Esp. S. yol. :^n. pp. 227, foil.; Coins, ap. 
Florez, Med. de Esp. vol. ii. p. 477; Mionnet, vol. i. 
p. 17, Suppl. vol. i. p. 31; S(5stini, p. 61; Eckhel, 
vol. i. p. 23; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 372; Ford, 
Handbook of Spain, pp. 63, 64.) [P. S.] 

ITA'LICA. [CORFINIUM.] 

ITANUM PR. [ITANUS.] 

IT ANUS CiTovos, Ptol. hi. 17. § 4; Steph. B.: 
Eth. 'Irdvios), a town on the E. coast of Crete, near 
the promontory which b<)re the name of Itanum. 
(Plin. iv. 12.) In Coronelli’s map tliere is a place 
called Itagnia, with a Paleokastron in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which isprob-ably the site of Itanus; the 
position of the headland must be looked for near 
Xacro fume (Hiick, Kreta, vol. i. p. 426), unless 
it be placed further N. at Capo Salomon, in which 
case the Grdndes islands would correspond with the 
Onisia and Lkuck of Pliny {1. c.; comp. Mits. Class. 
Antiq. vol. ii. p. 303). 

According to Herodotus (iv. 151), the Theraeans, 
when founding Cyrene, were indebted for their 
knowledge of the Libyan coast to Corobius, a seller 
of purple at Itanus. Some of the coins of this 
city present the type of a woman terminating in 
the tail of a fish. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 314.) This 
type, recalling the figure of the Syrian goddess, 
coupled with the trade in purple, suggests a Phoe¬ 
nician origin. [E. B. J.] 
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I I'THACA (Tfldicr?: Eth. 'Idaicfjffios and TflaKds: 
Ithacensis and Ithacus: Thidki, &idK7i, vulgarly; 
but this is merely an alteration, by a simple meta¬ 
thesis of the two first letters, from *l$dKn, which is 
known to be the correct orthography by the Ithacans 
themselves, and is the name used by all educated 
Greeks. Leake, Noidhern Greece, chap, xxii.) This 
island, so celebrated as the scene of a large portion 
of the Homeric poems, lies off the coast of Acai- 
nania, and is separated from Cephallenia by a 
channel about 3 or 4 miles wide. Its name is said 
by Eustathius {ad Jl. ii. 632) to have been derived 
from the eponymous hero Ithacus, mentioned in Od. 
xviii. 207. Strabo (x 2) reckons the circumfe¬ 
rence of Ithaca at only 80 stadia: but this measure¬ 
ment is very short of the truth; its extreme length 
from north to south being about 17 miles, its great¬ 
est breadth about 4 miles, and its area nearly 45 sq. 
miles. The island may be described as a ridge 
of limestone rock, divided by the deep and wide 
Gulf of Molo into two nearly equal parts, connected 
by a narrow isthmus not more than half-a-mile 
across, and on which stands the Paleocastro of 
Aetos (’AfT(is), traditionally known as the “ Castle 
of Ulysses.” Ithaca everywhere rises into rugged 
hills, of w'hich the chief is the mountain of Anoge 
(’Ava>7fi: Ital. Anof), in the northern division, which 
is identified with the Nkkitos of Virgil {Aen. iii. 
271) and the ’N'bpirou eivoa'KpvWuv of Homer {Od. 
ix. 21). Its forests have now disappeared; and this 
is, doubtless, the reason why rain and dew are not so 
common hero in the present as in Homer’s age, and 
why the island no longer abounds in hogs fattened 
on acorns like those guarded by Eumaeus. In all other 
points, the poet’s descriptions {Od. iv. 603, seq., xiii. 
242, seq., ix. 27, seq.) exhibit a perfect picture of 
the island as it now appears, the general aspect being 
one of ruggedness and sterility, rendered striking, by 
the bold and broken outline of the mountains and 
cliffs, indented by numerous harbours and creeks 
{\ipiv€s irdvoppoi, Od. xiii. 193). The climate is 
healthy {hyaB^ KovpoTp6<pos, Od. ix. 27). It may 
here be observed, that the expressions applied to 
Ithaca, in Od. ix. 25, 26, have puzzled all the com¬ 
mentators ancient and modern: — 

out)/ de TravvTreprarrj elv dAt Kurai 

irphs C^(poy, al de &vevQe irpbs re. 

(Cf. Nitzsch, ad loc.; also Od. x. 196.) Strabo (x. 
2) gives perhaps the most satisfactory explanation; 
ho supposes that by the epithet the poet 

mtended to express how Ithaca lies under, as it were, 
the neighbouring mountains of Acamania; while by 
that of TrawTrepraTT} he meant to denote its position 
at the extremity of the group of islands formed by 
Zacynthus, Cephallenia, and the Echinades. For 
another explanation, see Wordsworth, Greece, Pic¬ 
torial, ^c., pp. 355, seq. 

Ithaca is now divided into four districts (Bafli'/, 
’Aerds, 'Avur/Tj, 'Efwyfi, i. e. Beep Bay, Eagle's CUjf\ 
Highland, Outland) ; and, as natural causes are likely 
to produce in all ages similar effects, Leake {1. c.) 
thinks it probable, from the peculiar conformation ot 
the island, that the four divisions of the present day 
nearly correspond with those noticed by Heracleon, 
an author cited by Stephanus B. (a. v. KpoKvKetov'). 
The name of one of these districts is lost by a defect 
in the text; the others were named Neium, Crocy- 
leium, and Aegireus. The Aegilips of Homer {II, 
ii. 633) is probably the same with Aegireus, and is 
placed by Leake at the modem village of Anoge; 

u 
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while he beTiovea the modern capital town of Bathff 
to occupy tlie site of Crocyleia. (//. 1. c.) It is 
true that Strabo (pp. 376, 453) places Aegilips and 
Crocyleia in Leucas; but this appears inconsistent 
with Homer and other ancient authorities. (See 
Leake, /. c.) 

Plutarch (Quaest Graec. 43) and Stephanus B. 
(s. V.) state that the proper name of the ancient 
capital of Ithaca was Alcomenae or Alalcomcnae, 
and that Ulysses bestowed this appellation upon it 
from his having been himself born near Alalcomcnae 
in Boeolia. But this name is not found in Homer; 
and a passage in Strabo tends to identify it with the 
ruins on the isthmus of AetoSj where the fortress 
and royal residence of the Ithacan chieftains pro¬ 
bably stood, on account of the advantages of a posi¬ 
tion so easily accessible to the sea both on the 
eastern ami western sides. It is argued by Leake 
(/. c.) that the Homeric capital city was at Po/w, a 
little harbour on the NW. coast of the island, where 
some Hellenic remains may still be traced. For the 
poet {Od. iv, 844, seq.) represents the suitors as 
lying in wait for Telemachus on his return from 
Peloponnesus at Asteris, “ a small island in the 
channel between Ithaca and Samos (^Cephilonia')^' 
where the only island is that now called Aa<r/fd\to*/, 
situated exactly opposite the entrance to Port Polis. 
The traditional name of Polis is alone a strong 
argument that the town, of which the remains are 
still visible there, was that which Scylax (m Acar- 
nania)f and still more especially Ptolemy (iii. 14), 
mentions as having borne the same name as the 
island. It seems highly probable that i} ir6\is, or 
the cityy was among the Itiiacaiis the most common 
designation of tlieir chief town. And if the Homeric 
capital was at PolU^ it will follow that Mt. Neiura, 
under which it stood (’Idd/ctjis 'Tiropri'tov, Od. iii. 81), 
was the mountain of Exoye (Pa/. Exol% at the 
northern extremity of the island, and that one of its 
summits was the Hermaean hill (‘Ep^uatoy K6<posy Od, 
xvi. 471) from which Eumaeus saw the ship of 
Telemachus entering the harbour. It becomes pro¬ 
bable, also, that the harbour Kheithrum (‘Pel^po*'), 
which was “under Neium” but “apart from the 
city” (v6(T<pi T6\rios, Od. i. 185), may be idcntilied 
with either of the neighbouring bays of Afdles or 
Frikes. Near the village of Exoye may bo observed 
the substructions of an ancient building, probably a 
temple, with several steps and niches cut in the 
nn'k. These remains are now called by the neigh¬ 
bouring la'asants “ the School of Homer.” 

The Homeric “ Fountain of Arethusa’Ms identi¬ 
fied with a copious spring which rises at the foot of 
a clili* fronting tlie sea, near the SE. extremity of 
Ithaca. This clilf is still called Korax (KJpa|), 
and is, doubtless, that alluded to at Od. xiii. 407, 
se^p, xiv. 5, seq., xiv. 398. (See, especially on this 
point, Leake, L c., and Mure, Tour in CrVeecc, vol. i. 
p. 67, seq.) 

The most remarkable natural feature of Ithaca 
is the Gulf of Mohy that inlet of the sea which 
nearly divides the island into two portions; and 
the most remarkable relic of antiquity is the so- 
called “ Castle of Ulysses,” placed, as has been 
already intimated, on the sides and summit of the 
steep hill of AetoSy on the connecting isthmus. 
Here may be traced several linos of inclosure, testi¬ 
fying the highest antiquity in the rude structure of 
massive stones which compose them. The position 
of several gates is distinctly marked; there are also 
traces of a tower and of two large subterranean cis- 
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terns. There can be little doubt that this is the 
spot to which Cicero (de Orat. i. 44) alludes in 
praising the patriotism of Ulysses — “ ut Ithacam 
illam in asperrimis saxis tanquam nidulam affixam 
sapieritissimus vir immortalitati anteponeret.” The 
name of AetoSy moreover, recalls the striking scene 
in Od. ii. 146, seq. At the base of this hill there 
have been discovered several ancient tombs, sepul¬ 
chral inscriptions, vases, rings, medals, &c. The 
coins of Ithaca usually bear the head of Ulys-ses, 
with the pileusy or conical cap, and the legend 
; the reverse exhibiting a cock, an emblem 
of the hero’s vigilance, Athena, his tutelar deity, or 
other devices of like import. (See Eckhel.) 

The Homeric port of Phorcys (^Od. xiii. 345) is 
supposed to bo represented by a small creek now 
called Dexia (probably because it is on the right of 
the entrance to the harbour of Bathy)y or by another 
creek now called SkhinoSy both on the southern side 
of the Gulf of Molo. (Leake, Z. c.) At a cave on 
the side of Mount Stephanos or Merovugliy above 
this gulf, and at some short distance from the sc», is 
placed the “ Grotto of the Nymphs,” in which the 
sleeping Ulysses was deposited by the PJioenicians 
who brought him from Scheria. (^Od. xiii. 116, 
seq.) Leake (/. c.) considers this to be “ the only 
point in the island exactly corresponding to the poet’s 
data.’^ 

The modern capital of Ithaca extends in a narrow 
strip of while houses round the southern extremity 
of the horse-shoe port, or “ deep ” (Badii), from which 
it derives its name, and which is itself but an inlet of 
the Gulf of MolOy often mentioned already. After 
passing through similar vicissitudes to those of its 
neighbours, Ithaca is now one of the seven Ionian 
Islands under the protectorate of Great Britain, and 
contains a population exceeding 10,000 souls,—an 
industrious and prosperous community. It has been 
truly observed that there is, perhaps, no spot in the 
world where the influence of classical associations is 
more lively or more pure; for Ithaca is indebted for no 
part of its interest to the rival distinctions of modern 
annals, — so much as its name scarcely occurring in 
the page of any writer of historical ages, unless with 
reference to its poetical celebrity. Indeed, in A. d. 
1504, it was nearly, if not quite, uninhabited, having 
been depopulated by the incursions of Corsairs; and 
record is still extant of the privileges accorded by the 
Venetian government to the settlers (probably from 
the neighbouring islands and from the mainland of 
Greece) by whom it was repeopled. (Leake, Z. c.; 
Bowen, Ithaca in 1850, p. 1.) 

It has been assumed throughout this article that 
the island still called Ithaca is identical with the 
Homeric Ithaca. Of that fact there is ample testi- 
mony in its geographical position, as well as in its 
internal features, when compared with the Odyssey. 
To every sceptic we may say, in tlie words of Athena 
to Ulysses (Od xiii. 344), — 

dM* &7€ rot ^lOdicns ^Sos $(ppa irenolBijs. 

(The arguments on the sceptical side of the question 
have been collected by Volcker, Homer. Geoyr. 46 
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ITHACESUE INSULAE. 

— 74 , but tliej have been successfullj confuted by 
BUhle von Lilienstern, XJ^)eT daa Homerisclie Ithaca. 
The fullest authorities on the subject of this article 
are Cell, Geography and Antiguitks of Ithaca^ 
London, 1807; Leake, Northern Greece^ vol.iii. pp. 
24—55; Mure, Tour in Greece^ vol. i. pp. 38—81; 
Bowen, in 1850, London, 1852.) [G. F. B.j 

ITHACE'SIAE INSULAE, is the name given by 
Pliny (iii. 7. s. 13) to some small islets opposite to 
Vibo on the W. coast of Bruttium. These can be 
no other than some mere rocks (too small to be 
marked on ordinary maps) which lie just opposite 
to the remains of Bivona^ in the Golfo di Sta. Eu- 
femia^ and on which some traces of ancient build¬ 
ings (probably connected with that port) were still 
visible in the days of Barrio. (Barrius, de Situ Calahr. 
ii. 13; Komanelli, vol. i. p. 57). [E. H. B.] 

ITHO'ME (’Idci/ii?: Eth. T0w/xoioa). 

I. A town of Ilistiacotis in Thessaly, described by 
Homer as the “ rocky Ithoine ” Ql6^iJ.rj K\<aiJLaK6€<r<ra^ 

II. ii. 729), is placed by Strabo within a quadrangle 
formed by the four cities, Tricca, Metropolis, Pelin- 
naeum, and Gomphi. (Strab. ix. p. 437.) It pro¬ 
bably occupied the site of the castle which stands on 
the summit above the village of Fandri. Leake 
observed, near the north-western face of the castle, 
some remains of a very ancient Hellenic wall, consist¬ 
ing of a few large masses of stone, roughly hewn on 
the outside, but accurately joined to one another 
without cement. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 510.) 

2. A mountain fortress in Messenia, where the 
Messenians long maintained themselves against the 
Spartans in the First Messenian War. It was after¬ 
wards the citadel of Messenc, when this city was 
founded by Epaminondas. For details, see Mes- 
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ITHO'RIA (Tdcopfa), a town in Aetolia, near the 
Achelous, and a short distance south of Conope. It 
was situated at the entrance of a pass, and was 
strongly fortified both by nature and by art. It was 
taken by Philip V., and levelled to the ground, 
b.c. 219. (Pol. iv. 64.) 

I'TIUM PKOMONTO'RIUM, is placed by Ptolemy 
(ii. 9. § 1) in Ccltogalatia Belgica. After the mouths 
of the Seine, he mentions the outlet of the river Phru- 
dis [Fkudis], Icium (^Ikiov tiupov), and then Gc- 
soriacum (rr}<rQpiaKhv iniv^iov'), which is Boulogne. 
Oue of the old Latin versions of Ptolemy has Itium 
Proinontorium, and others inay h ave i t too. He places 
Gesoriacum and Itium in the same latitude, and 
Itium due we.st of Gesoriacum. This is a great mis¬ 
take, for, Itium being Cap Grisnez, the relative po¬ 
sition of the two places is north and south, instead 
of east and west. There is no promontory on this 
part of the French coast north or south of Boulogne 
except Grisnez, at which point the coa.st changes its 
direction from south to north, and runs in a general 
ENE. direction to Calais, Gravelines, and Dun- 
kergve. It is therefore certain that there is a great 
mistake in Ptolemy, both in the direction of the coast 
and the relative position of Gesoriacum and Itium. 
Cap Grisnez is a clialk cliff, the termination on the 
coast of the chalk hills which cross the department 
of Pas de Calms. The chalk cliffs extend a few 
miles on each side of Cap Grisnez, and are clearly 
eeen frojn the English coast on a fine day. This 
cape is the nearest point of the French coast to the 
opp<isite coast of Kent. [G. L.] 

I'TIUS PORTUS (rb ’'Irto*', Strab. p. 199). 
When Caesar was preparing for his second British ex- 
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pedition (b. c. 54), ho says (B. G. v. 2) that he or¬ 
dered his forces to meet at “ Portus Itius, from which 
port he had found that there was the most conve¬ 
nient passage to Britannia,—about 30,000 passus.” 
In his first expedition, b. c. 55, be says that lie 
marched, with all his forces, into the country of the 
Monni, because the passage from that coast to Bri¬ 
tannia was the shortest (B. G. iv. 21) ; but he does 
not name the port from which he sailed in his first 
expedition ; and this is an omission which a man 
can easily understand who has formed a correct na¬ 
tion of the Commentaries. It seems a plain conclu¬ 
sion, from Caesar’s words (v. 2) that he sailed from 
the Itius on his first expedition ; for he marclied 
into the countiy of the Monni, in order to make the 
shortest passage (iv. 21); and he made a good pas¬ 
sage (iv. 23). Ill the fifth book he gives the distance 
from the Itius to the British coast, but not in tho 
fourth book ; and we conclude that he ascertained 
this distance in his first voyage. Drumami (Oe- 
schichte Roms, vol. iii. p. 294) thinks that the pas¬ 
sage in the fifth book rather proves that Caesar did 
not sail from Itius on his first voyage. We must ac¬ 
cordingly suppose that, having had a good passage 
on his first voyage to Britannia, and back to tho 
place from which he liad sailed, he chose to try a 
different passage tlie second time, which passage he 
had learned (cognoverat) to be the most convenient 
(commodissimum). Yet he landed at the same place 
in Bntannia in both his voyages (v. 8) ; and he had 
ascertained (cognoverat) in the first voyage, as he 
says, that this was tho best landing-place. Dru- 
mann, in bis way, may prove, if he likes, that Caesar 
did not land at the same place in both voyages. 

The name Itius gives some reason for supjxising 
that Portus Itius was near the Proinontorium Itium; 
and the opinion now generally accepted is, that Portus 
Itius is Wissant or Witsa/nd, a few miles east of 
Grisnez. TJie critics have fixed Portus Itius at va¬ 
rious places ; but not one of these guesses, and they 
are all guesses, is ivorth notice, except the guess that 
Itius is Gesoriacim or Boulogne. But the name 
Gesoriacum is not Itius, which is one objection to 
the supposition. The only argument in favour of 
Boulogne is, tliat it was the usual place from which 
the Romans sailed for Britannia after the time of 
Claudiu.9, and that it is in the country of tlic Mo- 
rini. Gesoriacum was the best spot that the Romans 
could choose for a regular place of embarkation, for 
it is adapted to be the site of a town and a fortified 
place, and has a small river. Accordingly it became 
the chief Roman position on this pai*t of the French 
coast. [Gesokiacum.] 

The distance of Portus Itius from the nearest port 
of Britannia, 30 M.P., is too much. It seems to be 
a just conclusion, that Caesar estimated the distance 
from his own experience, and therefore that he esti¬ 
mated it either to the cliffs about the South Foreland, 
where he anchored, or to tlio place seven or eight 
miles (for the MSS. of Caesar vary here) further 
along the coast, where he landed. It is certain that 
he first approached the British coast under the high 
chalk cliffs between Folkestone and Wahner. It is 
a disputed point whether he went from his anchorage 
under the cliffs northwards to Deal, or southward to 
Sandgate or Hythe. This matter does not affect tho 
position of Itius, and it is not discussed here; but 
the writer maintains that Caesar landed on tlie Wacli 
at Deal. There are difficulties in this question, which 
the reader may examine by referring to the autho¬ 
rities mentioned at the end of this article. The pas- 
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sage in the fifth book (v. 8), in which Caesar describes 
his second voyage, shows very clearly where he landed. 
He sailed from Portus Itius, on his second expedition, 
at sunset, with a wind about SW. by W.; about mid¬ 
night the wind failed him, he could not keep his 
course, and, being carried too far by tlie tide, at day¬ 
break, when he looked about him, he saw Britannia 
on his left hand behind him. Taking advantage of 
the change of the tide, ho used hia oars to reach 
“ that part of the island where he had found in the 
previous summer that there was the best landing.” 
He had been carried a few miles past the Cantium 
Proinontorium, or North Foreland but not out of 
sight, and he could easily find his way to the beach 
at Deal. There are many arguments to show that 
Deal was Caesar’s landing-place, as it was for the 
Romans under the empire, who built near it the strong 
place of Rutupiae (^Richborough), on the Stour^ near 
Sandwich. 

D’Anville makes out Caesar’s distance of 30 M. P. 
thus. He reckons 22 or 24 M.P., at most, from 
Portus Itius to the English cliffs, and 8 miles 
from his anchorage under the cliffs to his landing- 
place make up 30. Perhaps Caesar means to 
estimate the whole distance that he sailed to his land¬ 
ing place ; and if this is so, hk estimate of “ about 
30 Roman miles” is not far from the truth, and quite 
as near as we can expect. Strabo (p. 199) makes 
the distance 320 stadia, or only 300, according to a 
note of Eustathius on Dionysius Periegetes (v. 566), 
■who either found 300 in his copy of Strabo, or made 
a mistake about the number; for he derived his in¬ 
formation about Caesar’s passage only from Strabo. 
It may be observed here that Strabo mentions two 
expeditions of Caesar, and only one port of embark¬ 
ation, the Itius. He understood Caesar in the same 
way as all people will do who can draw a conclusion 
from premises. But oven 300 stadia is too great a 
distance from Wissant to the British coast, if we 
reckon 8 stadia to the IMman mile ; but tliere is 
good reason, as D’Anville says, for making 10 stadia 
to the mile here Pliny gives the distance from 
Boulogne to Britannia, that is, we must assume, to 
the usual landing place, Rutupiae, at 50 M. P., which 
is too much ; but it seems to be some evidence that 
he c-ould not suppose Boulogne to be Caesar’s place of 
ernbarkat/ion. 

Caesar mentions another port near Itius. lie calls 
it the Ulterior Portus (iv. 22, 23, 28), or Superior, 
and it was 8 M.P. from Itius. We might assume 
from the term Ulterior, which has reference to Itius, 
that this port was further to the north and east than 
Itius ; and this is proved by what he says of the 
wind. For the wind wiiich carried him to Britannia 
on his first expedition, his direct course being nearly 
north, prevented the ships at the Ulterior Portus from 
coming to the place where Caesar embarked (iv. 23). 
The Ulterior, or Superior, Portus is between Wis$ani 
and Calais, and may be Sangatte. Calais is too far 
off. When Caesar was returning from his first expe¬ 
dition (iv. 36, 37) two transport ships could not 
make the same portus—^the Itius and the Ulterior or 
Superior—that the rest of the ships did, but were 
carried a little lower down (paulo infra), that is, 
further south, which we know to be Caesar’s mean¬ 
ing by comparing this with another passage (iv. 
28). Caesar does not say that tliese two ships 
landed at a “portus,” as Ukert supposes (^Gallien, 
p. 554), who makes a port unknown to Caesar, and 
gives it the name “ Inferior.” 

Du Cange, Camden, and others, correctly took 
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Portus Itius to he Witsand. Besides the resem¬ 
blance of name, Du Cange and Gibson have shown 
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A. A. Strait of Dover, or Pax dc Calais. 1. Portus 
Itius (IVissant). 2. Ilium Pr. (Cap. Grisnez). 3. Ge- 
soriacum, afterwards Bononia (Boulogne). 4. Calais, 
5. Sandgate. 6. Portus Dul)ris (Dover), 7. Rutupiae 
(Hichborough), 8 . River Stour.' 9. Cantium Pr. (North 
Foreland). 10. Rcgulbium (lieculver), 

that of two middle age Latin writers who mention 
the passage of Alfred, brother of St. Edward, into 
England, one calls Wksmit Portus Iccius, and tho 
other Portus Wisanti. D’Anville conjectures that 
Wissant means “ white sand,” and accordingly the 
promontory Ilium would be the White, a very good 
name for it. But the word “ white,” and its various 
forms, is Teutonic, and not a Celtic word, so far as the 
wiiter knows ; and the word “ HiUls” existed in Cae¬ 
sar’s time on the coast of the Morini, a Celtic people, 
wliere we do not expect to see a Teutonic name. 

W’issant was known to the Romans, for there are 
traces of a road from it to Taruenna (Therouenne). 
It is no port now, and never was a port in the modern 
sense, but it was very well suited for Caesar to draw 
his ships up on tho beach, as he did when he landed 
in England ; for Wissant is a wide, sheltered, sandy 
bay. Froissart speaks of Wissant as a large town 
in 1346. 

A great deal has been written about Caesar’s voy¬ 
ages. The first and the best attempt to explain it, 
though it is not free from some mistakes, is Dr. Hal¬ 
ley’s, of which an exposition is given in the Classical 
Museum, No. xiii., by G. Long. D’Anville, with his 
usual judgment, saw that Itius must bo Wissant, but 
he supposed that Caesar landed at Hythe, south of 
Dover. Walckenaer ( Geog. des Gaules, vol. i. pp.448, 
452) has some remarks on Itius, which he takes to 
be Wissant; and there are remarks on Portus Itius 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1846, by 
H. L. Long, Esq. Perhaps the latest examination of 
the matter is in G. Long’s edition of Caesar; Note on 
Caesar's British Expeditions, pp. 248—257. What 
the later German geographers and critics, Ukert and 
others, have said of these voyages is of no value at 
all. [G. L.] 
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tTONor ITO'NUS (*'lT«i^,lIotn.;*'lTa>w$,Sti-ab.). 
a town of Phthiotis in Thessaly, called by Homer 
“mother of flocks” {11 ii. 696), was situated 60 
stadia from Alus, upon the river Cuarius or Coralius, 
and above the Crocian plain. (Strab. ix. ^ 435.) 
Leake supposes the Kholo to be the Cuarius, and 
places Itonus near the spot where the river issues 
from the mountains ; and as, in that case, Iton pos¬ 
sessed a portion of the pastoral highlands of Othrys, 
the epithet “ mother of flocks ” appears to have been 
well adapted to it. (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. 
iv. pp. 356, 357.) Iton had a celebrated temple of 
Athena, whose worsliip, under the name of the 
Itonian Athena, was carried by the Boeotians, when 
they were expelled from Thessaly, into tlie country 
named after them. (Strab. /. c. ; Steph. B. s, v. ; 
Apollod. ii. 7. § 7.; Appollon. i. 551, with Schol.; 
Callim. Hymn, in Cer. 74.; Paus. i. 13. § 2, iii. 9. 
§ 13, ix. 34. § 1, X. 1. § 10 ; Pint. Pyrrh. 26.) 

ITO'NE (Trc^i/r?), a town in Lydia of unknown 
site. (Dionys. Per. 465; Steph. B. a. v.) [L. S.] 

ITUCCI (Pliri. iii. 1. s. 3), or HTJCI (Coins; 
TrtJfci), Appian, Hisp. 66, 68), a city in the W. of 
Hispania Baetica. Under the Romans, it was a 
colonia immunis^ with the surname Virtus Julia, 
and it belonged to the conventus of Ilispalis. Its 
probable site, in the opinion of Ukert, was between 
Martos and Espejo^ near Valenzuela. (Ukert, vol. 
ii. pt. 1. p. 369 ; Coins, ap. Florez, Med. de Esp. 
vol. ii. p. 487; Mionuct, vol. i. p. 18, Suppl. vol. i. 
p. 32 ; Sestini, p. 63 ; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 24.) [P. S.] 

ITUNA, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3. 
§ 2) as an aestuary immediately to the north of the 
Moricamhe aestuary = Morecambe Bay. This 
identifies it with the Solway Firth. [Ii. G. L.] 

ITURAEA (Troupa/a), a district in the NE. of 
Palestine (Strab. xvi. p. 755 ; Plin. v. 19), which, 
with Trachonitis, belonged to the tetrarchy of Philip. 
(St. LukCf iii. 1; comp. Joseph. Ant. xv. 10. § 1.) 
Tlie name is so loosely applied by the ancient writers 
that it is diflicult to fix its boundaries with precision, 
but it may bo said roughly to be traversed by a line 
drawn from the Lake of Tiberias to Damascus. It 
was a mountainous district, and full of caverns 
(Strab. l.c.) : the inhabitants, a wild race (Cic.Phil.u. 
24), favoured by the natural features of the country, 
were in the habit of robbing the traders from Da¬ 
mascus (Strab. xvi. p. 756), and were famed as 
archers. (Virg. Georg, ii. 448 ; Lucan, vii. 230, 514.) 
At an early period it was occupied by the tribe of 
Jetur (1 Chron.v. 19; ’IroupaTot, LXX.), whose name 
is connected with that of Jetur, a son of Ishmael. 
(1 Chron. i. 31.) The Ituraeans—either the de¬ 
scendants of the original possessor, or, as is more 
probable, of new comers, who had occupied this 
district after the exile, and assumed the original name 
—-were eventually subdued by king Aristobulus, b.c. 
100, who compelled them to be circumcised, and 
incorporated them in his dominions. (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 11. § 3.) The mountain district was in the 
hands of Ptolemaeus, tetrarch of Chalcis (Strab. xvi. 
p. 763); but when Pompeius came into Syria, Ituraea 
was ceded to the Romans (Appian. Mithr, 106), 
though probably it retained a certain amount of 
independence under native vassal princes ; M. An¬ 
tonins imposed a heavy tribute upon it. (Appian, 
B. C. V. 7.) Finally, under Claudius, it became 
girt of the province of Syria. (Tac. Ann. xii. 23; 
Dion Cass. lix. 12.) The district El-JDfedurj to the 
E. of Hcrmon (Djebel-eah-’Sckeikh)^ and lying W. of 
the Hadj road, which according to Burckhardt 
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(Trav. p. 286) now contains only twenty inhabited 
villages, comprehended the whole or the greater 
part of ancient Ituraea. (Miinter, de Reh, Jturaeor, 
Havn. 1824 ; comp. Winer, Realwdrterhuch^ s. v .; 
Ritter, Erdkunde^ vol. xv. pt. ii. pp. 354—357, 
899.) rE.B.J.] 

ITURISSA. [Turissa.] 

ITYCA. [iTucci.] 

ITYS, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3. 
§ 1) as a river lying north of the Epidian promon¬ 
tory (Mull of Cantyre\ with the river Longus be¬ 
tween. As this latter=Z/OcA Linnhe^ the Ilya is 
probably the Sotmd of Sleat^ between the Isle of 
Skye and the mainland. In the Monumenta Bri- 
tannica we have Loch Torridon. Loch Duichj Loch 
Eu. ' [li. G. L.j 

JUDAEA. [Palaestina.] 

JUDAH. [Palaestina.] 

IVERNIA. [Iekne.] 

IVERNIS (Touepv/s), mentioned by Ptolemy (ii.2. 
§ 10) {IS one of the inland towns of Ireland, the others 
being Rhigia, Rhaeba, Laberus, Macolicum, another 
Rhaeba, Dunum. Of these, Dunum has been identified 
with Down, and Macolie.um with Mallow^ on the 
strength of the names. Laberus, on similar but less 
satisfiietory ground, =Kil-ia/r‘ in West Meath. 
Ivernus is identified by O’Connor with Dun-keron^ 
on the Kenmare river; but the grounds on which 
this has been done are unstated. [R. G. L.J 
IVJA or JUVIA. [Gallakcia.] 

JULIA CONSTANTIA. [Osset.] 

JULIA FIDENTIA. [Ulia.] 

JULIA JOZA (TovAlo TcJfo), a city on the coast 
of Hispania Baetica, between Gades and Belon, 
colonized by a population of Romans mixed with the 
removed inhabitants of the town of Zolis, near Tingis, 
on the Libyan shore of the Straits. Thus far Strabo 
(iii. p. 140) : later writers speak of a place named 
Julia Transducta, or simply Tuansducta (Tou- 
Xla Tpaiyabomra, Ptol. ii. 4. § 6 ; Murcian. Heracl. 
p. 39; Geog. Rav.), E. of Mellaria; and coins are 
extant with the epigraph .tulia Tkaducta (Florez, 
Med. de Esp. vol. ii. p. 596, Esp. S, vol. x. p. 50 ; 
Mionnet, vol. i. p. 26, Suppl. vol. i. pp. 19, 45 ; 
Sestini, Med. lap. p. 90 ; Num. Goth.; Eckhel. 
vol. i. pp. 29—31). Mela does not mention tlie 
place by either of these names ; but, after speaking 
of Carteia, he adds the following remarkable words: 
et quam tranavecti ex Africa Phoenices hedntant^ 
atqw unde noa sumusj Tingentera. (Mela, ii. 6.) 
It can hardly be doubted that all these statements 
refer to the same place; nay, the very names are 
identical, Transducta being only the Latin trans¬ 
lation of the word Joza (from ^g^'fissua eat) 
used by the Phoenician inhabitants to describe the 
origin of the city. Its site must have been at or 
near Tarifa, in the middle of the European shoi’e of 
the Straits, and on the S.-most point of the pen¬ 
insula. (M€m. de VAcad, dea Inacr. p. 103; Philos. 
Tram. xxx. p. 919; Mentelle, Geog, Comp. Eap. 
Anc. p. 229 ; Ukert, ii. 1. p. 344.) [P. S.] 

JULIA LIBYCA. [Ckruetani.] 

JULIA MYRTILIS. [Myrtilis.] 

JULIA KOMULA. [Hispalis.] 

JULIA TRANSDUCTA. [Julia Joza.] * 
JULIA VICTRIX. [Tarbaco.] 

JULIACUM, a town in Gallia Belgica. In the 
Antonine Itin. a road runs from Castellum (Casaet) 
through Tongem to Juliacum, and thence to Co¬ 
lonia (Cologne). Juliacum is 18 leagues from Co¬ 
lonia. Another road runs ib>m Colonia Trajana to 
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JuliacuiD) and fin)m Joliacam through Tiberiacum 
to Cologne. On this road also Juliacum is placed 
18 leagues from Cologne. Juliacum is JulierSf or 
Jvlioh, as the Germans call it, on the river ifoer, on 
the carriage road from Cologne to Aix-hi^Chapdle. 

The first part of the word seems to be the l^man 
name Juli-, which is rendered more probable by 
finding between Juliacum and Colonia a place Ti- 
beriacuin (^Berchdm or Berghen). Acum is a 
common ending of the names of towns in North 
Gallia. [G. L.] 

JULIANO'POLIS (TouAtai/otJTroXis), a town in 
Lydia which is not mentioned until the time of 
Hierocles (p. 670), according to whom it was situ¬ 
ated close to Maeonia, and must be looked for in 
the southern parts of Mount Tmolus, between Phila¬ 
delphia and Tralles. (Comp. Plin. v. 29.) [L. S.] 
JULIAS. [Bethsaida.] 

JULIO'BONA (’IouAt<igoi/a), a town in Gallia 
Belgica, is the city of the Caleti, or Caleitae as Pto¬ 
lemy writes the name (ii. 8. § 5), who occupied the 
Pays de Caux. [Cai.eti.] The place is Lillehone^ 
on the little river Bolbec, near the north bank of the 
between Havre and Caudebec, in the present 
department of Seine In/erietise, The Itins. show 
several roads from Juliobona; one to Rotomagus 
(Rouen), tlirough Broviodiirum; and another through 
Brovioduruin to Noviomagus (Lisieux), on the south 
side of tlie Seine. The road from J uliobona to the 
west terminated at Carocotinum. [Cakocotinum.] 
The place lias the name Juliabona in the Latin 
middle ago writings. It was a favourite residence 
of the dukes of Normandie, and William, named the 
Conqueror, had a o-astle here, where he often resided. 

The name Juliobona is one of many examples of 
a word formed by a Roman prefix (Julio) and a 
Celtic termination (Bona), like Augustobona, Julio- 
magus. The word Divona or Bibona [Divona] has 
the same termination. It appears from a middle age 
Latin writer, cited by D’Aiwille (Notice, rfc., Julio¬ 
bona), that the place was then called Illebona, from 
which the modern name Lillebonne has come by 
prefixing the article; as the river Oltis in the south 
of France has become L'Olt, and Lot. 

The name Juliobona, the traces of the old roads, 
and the remains discovered on the site of Lillebonne 
prove it to have been a Roman town. A Roman 
theatre, tombs, medals, and antiquities, have been 
discovered. [G. L.] 

JULIOBRI'GA (^\ov\i6€pkya), the chief city of 
the Caiitabri, in Hispania Tairaconensis, belonging 
to the conventus of Clunia, stood near the sources of 
the Ebro, on the eminence of RetortUlo, S. of Hey- 
fiosa. Five stones still mark the bounds which 
divided its territory from that of Legio IV. It had 
its port, named Portus Victoriao Juliobrigensium, 
at Santonna. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4, iv. 20. s. 34 ; Ptol. 
ii. 6. §51; Inscr. ajo. Gruter, p 354; Morales, 
Antig. p. 68 ; Florez, E.<tp.S. vol. vi. p. 417; Cantabr. 
p. 64 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 443.) [P. S.] 

JULIOMAGUS (^lovKidpayos), a town of the 
Andecavi, in Gallia Lugdunensis, and their capital. 
(Ptol. ii. 8. § 8.) It is named Juliomagus in the 
Table, and marked as a capital. It is now Angers. 
[Andecavi.] [G. L.] 

JULIOTOLIS. [Gordium and Tarsus.] 
JULIO'POLIS AEGYPTI. Pliny (vi. 23. s. 26) 
alone among ancient geographers mentions this place 
among the towns of Lower Aegypt. From the silence 
of his predecessors, and from the name itself, we 
may reasonably infer its recent origin. According 
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to Pliny, Juliopolis stood about 20 miles distant 
from Alexandreia, upon the banks of the canal which 
connected that city with the Canopic arm of the 
Nile. Some geographers suppose Juliopolis to have 
been no other than Nicopolis, or the City of Victory, 
founded by Augustus Caesar in b. c. 29, partly to 
commemorate his reduction of Aegypt to a Roman 
province, and partly to punish the Alexandrians for 
their adherence to Cleopatra and M. Antonius. 
Mannert, on the contrary (x. i. p. 626), believes 
Juliopolis to have been merely that suburb of Alex- 
androia which Strabo (xvii. p. 795) calls Eleusis. 
At this place the Nile-boats, proceeding up the river, 
took in cargoes and passengers. [W. B. D.] 

lUXIS. [Ceos.] 

JUTJUM CA'RNICUM(Toj5Ami/ KdpviKov,Vto\: 
Zuglio), a town of the Cami, situated at the foot of 
the Julian Alps, which, from its name, would seem 
to have been a Roman colony founded either by 
Julius Caesar, or in his honour by Augustus. If 
Paulus Diaconus is correct in ascribing the foun¬ 
dation of Forum Julii to the dictator himself (P. 
Diac. Hist. Lang. ii. 14), there is little doubt that 
Julium Camicum dates from the same period: but 
we have no account of its foundation. Ptolemy in 
one place distinctly describes it as in Noricurn 
(viii. 7. § 4), in another more correctly as situated 
on the frontiers of Noricurn and Italy (ixerotJ^h r^sr 
TraAlas Ka\ NwpiAoO, ii. 13. § 4). But Pliny ex¬ 
pressly includes it in the territory of the Cami and 
the tenth region of Italy (“ Julienses Carnorum,” iii. 
19. s. 23), and its position on the S. side of the Alps 
clearly entitles it to be considered in Italy, Its 
position is correctly indicated by the Itinerary of 
Antoninus (p. 219), which places it 60 M. P., from 
Aquileia, on the road leading nearly due N. from 
that city over the Julian Alps. The first stage on 
this road, “ Ad Tricesimum,” still retains the name 
of Trigesimo, and the site of Julium Carnicum is 
marked by the village of Zngllo (where some Roman 
remains have been discovered), in a side valley open¬ 
ing into that of the TagHamento, about 4 miles above 
Tolmezzo. The pass from thence over the Monte 
di Sta. Croce into the vallay of the Gail, now prac¬ 
ticable only for mules, follows the line of the ancient 
Roman road, given in the Itinerary, and therefore 
probably a frequented pass under the Romans 
[Alpes, p. 110, No. 7]: but the inscription on 
the faith of which the construction of this road has 
boon ascribed to Julius Caesar is a palpable forgery. 
(Cluver. Ital. p. 200.) [E. H. B.] 

JUNCAKIA, JUNCARIUS campus. [In. 

DIGETES.] 

JUNONIA insula. [Fortunatae Ins.] 

JURA. [Hklvktii ; Gallia, p. 951.] 

JURCAE C'lupKai), mentioned by Herodotus 
(iv. 22) as lying contiguous to the Thyssagetae, 
who lay beyond the Budini, who lay beyond the 
Sauromatae of the Palus Maeotis and Lower Tanais. 
Their country was well-wooded. They were hitters, 
and had horses. This points to some portion of 
the lower Hralian range. They were probably 
tribes of the Ugrian stock, akin to the present 
Morduine, Tskerimiss, Tshuvashes, of which they 
were the most southern portion. The reason for 
for this lies in the probability of the name being a 
derivative from the root -hr- (as in Ukraine and 
Carin-thia)^border, or boundary, some form of 
which gave the Slavonic population their equivalent 
to the Germanic name Marcomaimi = March* 
men. [R. G. L.] 
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JUSTINIA'NA. [Carthago : Haobumetum.] 

JUSTINIA'NA PRIMA. [Scupl] 

JUSTINIANOTOLIS. 1. A city in Epeirus, 
formerly called Hadrianopolis. [Uadrianopolis.] 

2. The later name of Hadrumotum in Africa. 
[Hadrumbtum.] 

JUTHUNGI (^loifdovyyoi), a German tribe 
dwelling on the banks of the Danube. They are 
described by some ancient writers as a part of the 
Alemanni (Amm. Marc. xvii. 6); but they belonged 
mdte probably to the Gothic race : even their name 
seems to be only another form for Gothi or Gothones. 
(Ambros. Episi. 20.) Dexippua, from whom we 
learn most about their histoiy, calls them a Scythian 
tribe, which, however, clearly means that they were 
Goths. 

In the reign of the emperor Aurelian the Juthungi 
invaded Italy, and, l)eing defeated, they sued for 
peace, but were obliged to return without having 
effected their purpose : afterwards they made prepa¬ 
rations for another invasion. (Dexip. pp. 11,12,18, 
19, 21, ed. Niebuhr and Bekker.) In these wars, 
however, they never appeared alone, but always in 
conjunction with others, either Alemannians, Suevi, 
or Goths. (See Eisenschmidt, de Origine Ostro- 
gothorum et Visigothorum^ ?• 26; Latham, Tacit. 
Germ.^ Epileg. p. cxiii.) [L. S.] 

JUTTAH (Tt<£i/, LXX.), a town of Judah (Josh, 
XV. 55), appropriated to the priests; according to 
Eusebius (OnomasL 8. v. Terra*/) it was 18 M. P. 
from Eleutheropolis. Reland (Palaest. p. 870) 
supposes this to have been the residence of Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, and the birthplace of John the 
Baptist,—the Toi/Sa of Luke, i. 39, being so 

written, by a corruption or from a softer pronun¬ 
ciation, instead of iroAts Todra. The modern Yuttay 
on the site of the old town, in which there are said 
to bo indications of old remains, preserves the ancient 
name. (Robinson, Bib. Res. vol. ii. pp. 190, 195, 
628 ; Ritter, Erdkmde, vol. xv. pt, i. pp. 638, 641; 
Winer, s.«?.) [E. B.J.] 

JUVAVUM, JUVA'VIA, a town in the interior 
of Noricum, on the left bank of the river Ivarus. 
It is the modern city of Salzburg, situated in 
an extensive and fertile valley, on the slope of a range 
of a high mountain. It is chiefly known from in¬ 
scriptions ; one of which (Orelli, no. 496) describes 
the place as a colony planted by the emperor Hadrian; 
but its genuineness is disputed. (Orelli, Insadpt. 
vol. i. p. 138.) Juvavium was the head-quarters of 
the fifth cohort of the first legion (Notit. Imper.') 
and the re.sidence of the governor of the province. 
At an earlier period it seems to have been the resi¬ 
dence of the native kings of Noricum. In the second 
half of the fifth century it was destroyed by the 
Ileruli; but was restored as early as the seventh 
century, and still contains many beautiful remains 
of antiquity, especially mosaics. (Comp. Orelli, /»- 
script, nos. 496, 497; Itin. Ant. p. 235, where it 
bears the erroneous name of Jovavis ; Eugipp. Vit. 
S. Sever. 13, 24, where it is called lopia ; Vit. S. 
Ruperti, ap. Basnage,tom. iii. pt. 2. p. 273 ; Egin- 
hard, Vit. Caroli M. 33; Juvavia, oder Nachrichten 
vom Zustande der Gegenden wid Stadt Juvewia, 
Salzburg, 1784, fol.) [L. S.] I 


K. 

KADESH(Ka3^&j,LXX),wKADESH-BARNEA, 
a site on the S£. of Palestine, with a fountain, En- 
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MisHPAT (Gen. xiv. 7, xvi. 14), where the Israelites 
encamped with the intention of entering the Pro¬ 
mised Land (Num. xxxii. 8), and the point from 
which the spies were sent. (Num. xiii. xiv, 40—45, 
xxi. 1—3; Deut. i. 41—44; comp. Judg. i. 17.) 
The supposition that the Kadesh-Bamea, to which 
the Israelites first came, is different from the 
Kadesh-Meribah, which formed their later encamp¬ 
ment, where the wants of the people were mira¬ 
culously supplied from the smitten rock (Num. xx. 
14), reconciles some difficulties. On the hypothesis 
that there were two places of this name, the first 
Kadesh and its localities agrees very well with the 
spring of 'Ain K&dcs or KitdM, lying to the E. of 
the highest part of Djehel Halal, towards its N. 
extremity, about 12 miles from Moildhhi Iladjar. 
(Beer-lahai-rqi, Gen. xvi. 14), and something like due 
S. from Khalasa (Chezil, Josh. xv. 30), which has 
been identified by Mr. ^^wlands (Williams, Holy 
City, vol. i. App. pp. 466—468) with the rock 
struck by Moses. 

The second Kadesh, to which the Israelites came 
w'ith a view of passing through the land of EdonJ, 
coincides better with the more easterly position of 
'Ain-eUWeibeh which Dr. Robinson (Bib. Res. 
vol. ii. pp. 582, 610, 622) has assigned to it 
(comp. Kitto, Scripture Lands, p. 82). Ritter 
(Erdkunde, vol. xiv. pp. 1077—1089), who refers 
to the latest discoveries in this district, does not 
determine whether one Kadesh would suificiontly 
answer all the conditions required. [E. B. J.] 
KADMONITES (KeS/uMvaToi, LXX.), a nation of 
Canaan at the time that Abraham sojourned in the 
land (Gen. XV. 19). The name Beni-Kedem, “chil¬ 
dren of the East” (Judg. vi. 3 ; comp. Isa. xi. 14), 
was probably not distinctive of, but collectively ap¬ 
plied to various peoples, like the Saracens in the 
middle ages, and the Beduins in later times. (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, vol. xv. pt. i. p. 138.) [E. B. J^] 

KAMON (Kapdov, LXX.), a town in Gilead, oe* 
longing to the tribe of Manasseh, where t]rfl4i?.4ied. 
(Judgee, x. 5; comp. Joseph. Antiq. v. 7. § (fcJir Tho 
Kamona (Kapeevd) of Eusebius, which lay 6 M. R. 
to the N. of Legio (Onomast. s. v.'), must have been 
another place of the same name; but the city wliich 
Polybius (r. 70) calls Camus (Kapovi), and which 
was taken, with other places in Peraea, by Antio- 
chus, is identical with the town in Gilead. (Reland, 
Palaest. 649; Winer, s. v. ; Von Raumer, Palest. 
p.242; Ritter, A'rc?tarfe, vol.xv. p. 1026.) [E.B.J.] 
KANAH (Ka»/c{, LXX.). 1. A town in the N. 
district of Asher. (Josh. xix. 28.) Dr. Robinson 
recognises it in the large village of Kdna, on the 
brow of the Wady-Ashur, near Tyre. 

2. A river which divided the district of Manasseh 
from that of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 8, xvii. 9, 10), pro¬ 
bably the river which discharges itself into the sea 
between Caesareia and Apollonia (Arundinetis; comp. 
Schultens, Vita Salad, pp. 191,193), now the Nahr 
Abu-Zubdra. [E. B. J.] 

KAPHARABIS (KoupapaSls), a fortified place, in 
Idumaea, taken, with Kaphethra, by Corealis, a. d. 
69. (Joseph. B. J. iv. 9. § 9.) [E. B. J.] 

KEDEMOTH (BauedpSo, LXX.), a city in the 
tribe of Reuben (Josh. xiii. 18), which gave its 
name to the wilderness of Kedemoth, on the borders 
of the river Amon, from whence Moses sent mes¬ 
sengers of peace to Sihon king of Heshbon (JDeut 
ii. 26.) Its site has not been made out. (Ritter, 
Erdkmde, vol. xv. pt. i. pp. 574, 1208; Winer, 
8. V.) [E. B. J.] 
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KEDESH (Ka8)fS) LXX.). 1. A town of Naphtali, 
20 M, P. from Tyre. (Eoseb. Onomaat, s. v. Cedes.) 
Ite Canaanitish chieftain was slain at the conquest 
of the land (Josh. idi. 22); afterwards it belonged 
to the Levites, and was one of the cities of refuge. 
{Josh. XX. 7, xxi. 32; 1 Chron. vi. 76.) Barak was 
bom here {Jvdges^ iv. 6): and Tiglath-Pileser made 
the conquest of it (2 Kings, xv. 29). It was the 
scene of the victory of Jonathan Maccabaeus over the 
princes of Demetrius (I Macc. xi. 63—73), and was 
the birthplace of Tobias (KiiSzy 
Tohit,i.2). In Josephus, Kt;5<(ra {Antiq.iyi.\\. 
§ 1) or Kc5a(ra {Antiq, xiii. 5. § 1) is spoken of as 
the boundary between Tyre and Galilee: during the 
war it appears to liave been hostile to Galilee 
{B.J. ii. 18. § 1). The strongly fortified place in 
this district, called Ku5ot<r(rol by the. same writer 
{B. J. iv. 2. § 3), is probably the same as Kedesh. 
A village on the hills opposite the marshes of Uillet- 
Bdnids, still called Kedes, is identified by Dr. 
Robinson with the ancient city. {Bihl. Res, vol. iii. 
p. 3.55.) Kedes was visited in 1844 by the Rev. 
Eli Smith, who has a full account of it in MS. 
{Bihlioth. Sacra, vol. iii. p. 203.) 

2. A town in the S. district of the tribe of Judah. 
{Josh. XV. 23.) 

3. A town of Issachnr, belonging to the Levites. 
(1 Chron. vi. 72; Reland, Palaest. p. C68; Winer, 
Bihlisch. Reclwdrt s.v. ; Von Raurner, Palest, p. 129; 
Ritbir,Ar<ftoc?e,vol.xv.pp.246—252.) [E.B.J.] 

KEDRON, KIDRON. [Jkku.salem.] 

KEILAH (Kfi’Ad, LXX.; KiKKa, Joseph. Antiq. 
vi. 13. § 1; KijAd, Euseb.), a city in the tribe of 
Judah {Josh, XV. 44), 8 M. P. from Eleutheropolis. 
(Euseb. Onomast. s. v.) When the city was be¬ 
sieged .by the Philistines, David relieved it, but the 
thankless inhabitants would have delivered him into 
the hands of Saul. (1 Sam. xxiii. 1—13.) It 
assisted in the building of the walls of Jerusalem 
{Neh. iii. 17,18); and, according to tradition, the 
prophet Habakkuk was buried here. (Sozomen, 
H. E. vii. 29; Niceph. //. E. xii. 48; Reland, Palaest. 
p. 698; Winer, Bihlisch. Realwdrt. s. v.; Von liau- 
mer. Palest, p. 207.) [E. B. J.] 

KENITES {Kivaioi, LXX.), a scmi-noinad tribe 
of Midianites, dwelling among the Ainalckites. {Gen. 
XV. 19; Num. xxiv. 21; 1 Sam. xv. 6.) Hobab 
(Jethro), the father-in-law of Moses, and Hcbcr, the 
husband of Jael, who slew Sisera {Judg. i. 16, iv. 
11), belonged to this race. The Rechabitos are 
Jilfrntioned, with other familie.s, as belonging to the 
Kenites. (1 Chron. ii. 55; Jer. xxxv. 2 ; Winer, 
s. V.; Ritter, Erdhunde, vol. xv. pp. 135—138; 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. i. p. 337, 
vol. ii. p. 31.) [E. B. J.] 

KENIZZITES (KevaCaroi, LXX.), a Canaanitish 
tribe. {Gen. xv. 19.) Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 
is called a Kenezito {Num. xxxii. 12; Josh. xiv. 6), 
and Otliniel, his younger brother, is also called a 
son of Kenaz. {Judg. i. 13, iii. 9; comp. Josh. xv. 17; 
1 Chron, iv. 13.) Another branch of this race are 
referred to the Edomites. {Gen xxxvi. 11; Winer, 
s.v.\ Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. xv. p. 138; Ewald, 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. i. p. 338.) [E.B.J.] 

KERIOTH {Kapahd, LXX.). 1. A town of the 
tribe of Judah. {Josh. xv. 25.) It was probably 
the birthplace of the traitor Judas, who owed his 
surname {^loKapnirrjs) to this place. (Comp. Winer, 
s. V. Judas.) Dr. Robinson {Bill. Res. vol. ii. p. 472) 
has suggested that it may be represented by £1- 
Kuregeteinf situated at the foot of the mountain 
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ridge S. of Hebron, where there are rites of ruins 
visible. 

2. A town of Moab. {Jer. xlviii. 24,41; Amos, 
ii.2.) [E. B.J.] 

KIRJATH, a word signifying in Hebrew “town,*' 
or “city;” the following are the principal places to 
which this term is attached. 

1. Kirjathaim {Kipiadalfi, LXX.), or the 
“ double city,” one of the most ancient towns in the 
country E. of the Jordan, as it was in the hands of 
the Emims {Gen. xiv. 5 ; comp. Ewald, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, vol. i. p. 308), who were expelled 
from it by the Moabites. {Dtut. ii. 9,11.) Kiija- 
thaim was afterwards assigned to the childi*en of 
Reuben {Num. xxxii. 37; Josh. xiii. 19); but 
during the exile the Moabites recovered this and 
other towns. {Jer. xlviii. 1, 23; Eeek. xxv. 9.) 
Eusebius and Jerome {Onomast. s. v. Kapiadai/x) 
describe it as being full of Christians, and lying 
10 M. P. W. of Medeba. Burckhardt ( Trav. p.367) 
heard of ruins called El-Teim, half an hour W. of 
the site of Medeba, which he conjectures to have 
been this place, the last syllable of the name being 
retained. This does not agree with the distance in 
the Onomasticon, but Jerome is probably wrong in 
identifying the Christian town with the ancient 
Kirjathaim, as the former is no doubt, from the data 
assigned by him, the modem Kureyeidt, S. of the 
Wady Zurka Main, and the latter the El-Teim of 
Burckhardt, to the N. of the Wady. (Comp. Ritter, 
Erdkunde, vol. xv. pp. 1185, 1186.) There was 
another place of this name in the tribe of Naphtali, 
(1 Chron. vi. 76.) 

2. Kikjath-Arba, the ancient name of Hebron, 
but still in use in the time of Nehemiah (xi. 25). 
[IIeuron.] 

3. Kiujatii-Baal. [Kirjath-Jearim.] 

4. KimTATii-HuzoTH, or “city of streets,” a 
town of Moab. {Num. xxii. 39.) 

5. Kirjatii-Jearim, or “ city of forests,” ono 
of the four towns of the Gibeonites {Josh. ix. 17), 
and not far distant from Bocroth {El-Bireh). {Ezra, 
ii. 25.) At a later period the ark was brought here 
from Beth-Shemesh (1 Sam.vn, 1,2), and remained 
there till it was removed to Jemsalem (1 Chron. 
xiii. 6). The place was rebuilt and inhabited after 
the exile {Ezra, 1. c. ; Neh. vii. 29). Josephus {Ant. 
vi. 1. § 4) says that it was near to Beth-Shemesh, 
and Eusebius and Jerome {Onomast. s.v. Baal- 
Caraihiarim) speak of it, in their day, as a village 
9 or 10 M. P. from Jerusalem, on the way to Dios- 
polis {Lydda). Dr. Robinson {Bibl. Res. vol. ii. 
pp. 334—337) has identified it with the present 
Kuryet-el-Endb, on the road to Ramleh. The 
monks have found the Anathoth of Jeremiah 
(i. 1; comp. Hieron. in he. ; Onomast. s, v. ; Joseph. 
Ant. X. 7. § 3), which is now represented by the 
modern ^Andta at Kuryet-el-Endb, but the eccle¬ 
siastical tradition is evidently incorrect. There was 
formerly here a convent of the Minorites, with a 
Latin church. The latter remains entirely deserted, 
but not in ruins ; and is one of the largest and most 
solidly constructed churches in Palestine. (Ritter, 
Erdhjtnde, vol. xvi. pp. 108—110.) 

6. Kirjath-Sbpher, or “ city of the book ” 
{Josh. XV. 15,16; Judg. i. 11), also called Kirjath- 
Sannah, “city of palms.” (JotfA.xv.49.) Afterwards 
it took the name of Debib {AaSlp, LXX.), a “ word” 
or “oracle.” Debir was captured by Joshua (x. 
38), but being afterwards retaken by the Canaanites, 
Caleb gave his daughter Achsa to Otluiiel, for his 
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bravery in carrying it by storm (7o«A. xv. 16—20). 
It belonged afterwards to the priests. (Joih. xxi. 
15; 1 Chron. vi. 58.) Debir is afterwards lost 
sight of; but from the indications already given, it 
appears to have been near Hebron,—but the site has 
not been made out. There was a second Debir in 
the tribe of Gad. (Josh. xiii. 26.) (Von Raumer, 
Palest, p. 182 ; Winer, s. v.) [E. B. J.] 

KIR-MOAB (rh reixos rijs MofaffinSos, LXX.), 
“the stronghold of Moab.” (Isa.xvi), called dsoKiii- 
Hereskth and Kir-Heres. (/sa. xvi. 7, 11; Jer. 
xlviii. 31.) In the Chaldee version and the Greek of 
the Apocrypha, it appears in the form of Kerakka- 
Moab, and Characa (XdpoKa, 2 Macc. xii. 17). Under 
this latter name, more or less corrupted, it is men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy (XapdKwfjLa^ v. 17. § 5; comp. 
XapaKfxma^ Steph. B.) and other writers, both eccle¬ 
siastical and profane, down to the centuries before 
the Crusades. (Abd-l-fdda, Tab. Syr. p. 89; Schul- 
tens. Index ad Vit. Salad, s. v.) The Crusaders 
found the name extant, and erected the fortress still 
known as Kerak^ which, with that of Shubek^ formed 
the centre of operations for the Latins E. of the 
Jordan. With the capture of these, after a long 
siege by Saladin, a. d. 1188, the dominion of the 
Pranks over this territory terminated. (Wilken, die 
Kreuzz, vol. iv. pp. 244—247.) The whole of this 
district was unknown till a. d. 1806, when Seetzen 
(Zachs, Monatl. Coi'r. xviii. pp.433, foil.) penetrated 
as fur as Kerak. A fuller account of the place is 
given by Burckhardt (Trav. pp. 379—387), by 
whom it was next visited in 1812; and another 
description is furnished by Irby and Mangles 
(Trav. pp. 361—370), who followed in the same 
direction in' 1818. (Robinson, Bibl. lies. vol. ii. pp. 
566—571 ; Ritter, Erdkunde^ vol. xv. pp. 916, 
121.5.) [E.B.J.] 

KISHON. [CisoN.] 


L. 

LABANAE AQUAE. [Aquae Labanae.") 
LABEA'TES. [Labeatis Lacus.] 
LABEA'TIS LACUS, a largo lake of Roman 11- 
lyricum, situated to the N. of Scodra, the chief city of 
tiio Labeatks (Liv. xliii. 21, xliv. 31, xlv. 26) or 
Labkatae. (Plin, Hi. 26.) It is now called the lake 
of Scutari, famous for the quantity of fish, especially 
of the “ Cyprinus ” family. The rivers, which drain 
the rocky district of Monte-Negro, discharge them¬ 
selves into this lake, which communicates with the 
sea by the river Barbana. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia, 
vol. i. pp. 411,415,476.) [E. B. J.] 

LABl'CUMor LAVTCUM, sometimes also(Liv.ii. 
39, iv. 45) LAVI'CI, (rh AuSikSv : Eth. Aa€iKav6s, 
Labicanus and Lavicanus: La Colonna), an ancient 
city of Latium, situated at the foot of the north¬ 
eastern slope of the Alban hills, and distant about 
15 miles from Rome. Its foundation was ascribed, 
according to a tradition reported by Servius (ad 
Aen. vii. 796), to Glaucus, a son of Minos: and 
Virgil (l.c.) mentions it among the cities which 
sent assistance to king Latinus against Aeneas, so 
that ho must have regarded it as more ancient than 
the Trojjm settlement in Latium. But the cur¬ 
rent tradition, adopted by Dionysius, represented 
Labicum, in common with so many other Latin 
cities, as a colony of Alba. (Dionys. viii, 19; 
piodor. op. Euseh. Arm. p. 185.) Wliatever was 
its origin, we know with certainty that it was one 
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of the cities of the Latin League, and as such 
retained, down to a late period, the right of par¬ 
ticipating in the sacrifices on the Alban Mount. 
(Dionys. v. 61; Cic. pro Plane. 9.) It first appears 
in history as taking part in the league of the Latins 
against Rome previous to the battle of Regillus 
(Dionys. 1. c.), and is afterwards mentioned among 
the cities which are represented as taken in suc¬ 
cession by Coriolanus, during his campaign against 
the Romans. (Liv. ii. 39; Dionys. viii. 19.) It is 
not improbable that this legend represents the his¬ 
torical fact that Labicum, together with Bola, 
Pedum, and other places which figure in the same 
narrative, actually fell about that time into the 
hands of the Aequians, as Satricum, Corioli, and 
other towns further to the S., did into those of the 
Volscians. (Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 259.) But during 
the subsequent wars of the Romans with the 
Aequians, Labicum always appears as a Latin 
city; and from its position on the frontier of La¬ 
tium adjoining the Aequians, its name repeatedly 
occurs in the history of those contests. Thus, in 
B. c. 458, its territory was ravaged by the Aequian 
general Gracchus ; and in 418 we find the Labicans 
themselves abandoning the Roman alliance, and 
joining the Aequians, together with whom they 
established a camp on Mount Algidus. Their com¬ 
bined forces were, however, defeated by the Roman 
dictator Q. Servilius Priscus, and Labicum itself 
was taken by storm. In order to secure their new 
conquest against the Aequians the Roman senate 
sent thither a colony of 1500 Roman citizens, which 
appears to have maintained itself there, though at¬ 
tacked the very next year by the Aequians. (Liv. iii. 
25, iv. 45—47, 49.) In b. c. 383, its territory 
was again ravaged by the Praenestines, at that time 
on hostile terms with Rome (Liv. vi. 21); and after 
a long interval, in b.c. 211, it once more sustained 
the same fate from the army of Hannibal. (Liv. 
xxvi. 9.) 

From this time the name of Labicum disappears 
from history, but we learn that it still existed as a 
municipium, though in a very poor and decayed 
condition, in the days of Cicero. (Cic. pro Plane. 
9, de Leg. Agr. ii. 35.) Strabo, however, speaks 
of the town as in ruins, and Pliny mentions the 
population “ ex agro Labicaiio ” in a manner that 
seems to imply that, though they still formed a 
“populus” or community, the city no longer existed. 
(Strab. V. pp. 230, 237; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) In like 
manner we find the “ager Labicanus” elsewhere 
mentioned, but no further notice of the town. (Suet. 
Coes. 83.) The inhabitants seem to have, under 
the Roman empire, congregated together afresh in 
the neighbourhood of the station on the Via La- 
bicana, called Ad Quintanas, and hence assumed 
the name of Lavicani Quintanenses, which we meet 
with in inscriptions. (Orell./nscr. 118, 3997.) The 
territory appears to have been one of great fertility, 
and was noted for the excellence of its grapes. (Sil, 
Ital. viii. 366 ; Jul. Capit. Clod.Alhin. 11.) 

The position of Labicum has been a subject of 
much dispute, having been placed by different 
I writers at Valmontone, Zagarolo, and Lugnano. 
But the precise statement of Strabo (v. p. 237) as 
to the course of the Via Labicana, together with the 
fact that he describes the ancient city as situated 
on a hill to the right of that road, about 120 stadia 
(15 Roman miles) from Rome, ought to have left no 
difficulty on the subject: and Holstenius long ago 
correctly placed the ancient city on the hill now 
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occnpied by the village of La Colonna; a height a 
little in advance of the Tosculan hills, and com¬ 
manding the adjoining portion of the plain. It is 
about a mile from the 15th milestone on the Roman 
road, where, as we have seen, the suburb Ad Quin¬ 
tanas afterwards grew up, and is certainly the only 
position that accords with Strabo’s description. No 
ruins are visible ; but the site is one well calculated 
for an ancient city, of small magnitude, and the 
discovery of the inscriptions already noticed in its 
immediate neighbourhood may be considered con¬ 
clusive of the point. The modem village of La 
Colonna dates only from the 11th century. (Holsten. 
Not ad Cluv. p. 194 ; Fabrett. de Aquaeduct 
p. 182 ; Nibby, Dintomi di Romuy vol. ii. pp. 157 
—164.) Ficoroni, in his elaborate work (^Memorie 
della Prima e Seconda Cittii di Lahico^ 4to. Roma, 
1745), has laboured to prove, but certainly without 
success, that Labicum was situated on the Colie dei 
Qaadrij near Lugnano^ about 5 miles beyond La 
Colonna. The remains there discovered and de¬ 
scribed by him render it probable that Lugnano was 
an ancient site, probably that of Bola [Bola] ; but 
the distance from Rome excludes the supposition 
that it was that of Labicum. 

The Via Labicana, which issued from the Porta 
Esquilina at Rome together with the Via Prae- I 
nostina, but separated from the latter immediately 
afterwards, held a course nearly parallel with it as 
far as the station Ad Quintanas; from whence it 
turned round the foot of the Alban hills, and fell 
into the Via Latina at the station Ad Pictas, where 
the latter road had just descended from Mt. Algidus. 
(Strab. V. p. 237 ; Itin, Ant pp. 304,305.) It is 
strange that the Itinerary gives the name of La- 
vicana to the continuation of the road after their 
junction, though the Via Latina was so much the 
more important of the two. The course of the 
ancient Via Labicana may be readily ti’aced from 
the gates of Rome by the Torre Pignatara, Cento 
CeUe, Torre Nmva, and the Osteria di Finocchio 
to the Osteria della Colonna, at the foot of the hill 
of that name. This Osteria is 16 miles from Rome 
and a mile beyond the ancient station Ad Quintanas. 
From thence the road proceeded to San Cesario, and 
soon after, quitting the line of the modern road to 
Valmontone, struck ofr direct to join the Via La¬ 
tina : but the exact site of the station Ad Pictas 
has not been determined. (Westphal, Rom. Kam- 
pagne, pp. 78—80 j Gell’s Topogr. of Rome, 
p. 279.) 

On the loft of the Via Labicana, about thirteen 
miles and a half from Rome, is a small crater-formed 
lake, which has often been considered as the ancient 
Locus Regillus; but the similar basin of the Lago 
di Comufelle, near Tusculum, appears to have a 
better claim to that celebrated name. [Reqillus 
Lacus.] 

The course of the Via Labicana in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome was bordered, like the other 
highways that issued from the city, with numerous 
sepulchres, many of them on a large scale, and of 
massive construction. Of these, the one now known 
as the Torre Pignatara, about three miles from 
the Porta Maggiore, is represented by very ancient 
tradition, but with no other authority, as the mau¬ 
soleum of Helena, the mother of Constantine the 
Great (Nibby, vol. iii. p. 243.) We learn, also, 
that the family tomb of the emperor Didius Julianus 
was situated on the same road, at the distance of 
6 miles from Rome. (Spartian. Did. Jul. 8.) 
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LABISCO. [Lavisco.] 

LABISCUM. [Lavisco.] 

LABO'TAS (AageUras), a small river of the plain 
of Antioch. (Strab. xvi. p. 751.) It runs from the 
north, parallel to the Arceuthus, and, mixing with 
its waters and those of the Oenoparas coming from 
the east, in a small lake, they Bow off in one stream 
and join the Orontes a little above Antioch. It is 
the western of the two rivers shown in map, Vol. I. 

р. 115, and Pagrae (Bagraa) is situated on its 

western bank near its mouth. [G. W.] 

LABRANDA (ri Ad€papBa or AdipavvBa), a 
village in the west of Caria, about 60 stadia from 
the town of Mylasa, to which the village belonged, 
and with which it was connected by a road called 
the sacred. Labranda was situated in the mountains, 
and was celebrated for its sanctuary of Zeus Stratios, 
to which processions went along the sacred road 
from Mylasa. Herodotus describes (v. 119) the 
sanctuary as an extensive grove of plane trees, within 
which a body of Carians, in their war against the 
Persians, retreated for safety. Strabo (xiv. p. 659) 
speaks of an ancient temple with a ^oavov of Zeus 
Stratios, who was also surnamed “ Labrandenus ” or 
“ Labrandeus.” Aelian (H. A. xii. 30), who states 
that the temple of Labranda was 70 stadia from 
Mylasa, relates that a spring of clear water, within 
the sanctuary, contained fishes, with golden neck¬ 
laces and rings. Chandler (^Antiq. of Ionia, pt. 1. 

с. 4, and Asia Minor, c. 58) was the first who 

stated his belief, that the ruins at lahli, south of 
Kizeljik, consisting of a theatre and a ruined temple 
of the Ionian order, of which 16 columns, with the 
entablature, were then still standing, were those of 
ancient Labranda and of the temple of Zetis Stratios. 
But Choiseul Gouffier, Barbid du Bocage, and Leake 
{Asia Minor, p. 232), agree in thinking that these 
ruins belong to Euromus rjithor than Labranda. 
Their view is supported by the fact that the mins 
of the temple have nothing very ancient about them, 
but rather show that they belong to a structure of 
the Roman period. The remains of Labranda must 
bo looked for in the hills to the north-east of Myhisa. 
Sir C. Fellows {Journal, p. 261), apparently not 
knowing what had been done by his predecessors, 
unhesitatingly speaks of the ruins at lakli as those 
of Labranda, and gives an engraving of the remains 
of the temple under the name of the “ Temple at 
Labranda.” [L. S.] 

LABRONIS PORTUS. [Liburnum.] 

LABUS or LABU'TAS {AdBos or Aagodras), 
a mountain range in the N. of Parthia, mentioned 
by Polybius (x. 29). It seems to have a part of 
the greater range of M. Coronus, and is probably 
represented now by the Sobad-Koh, a part of the 
Elburz mountains. [V.] 

LACANTTIS (AoucaviTij), the name of a district 
in Cilicia Proper, above Tarsus, between the rivers 
Cydnus and Sams, and cont^ning the town of 
Irenopolis. (Ptol. v. 8. § 6^ [L. S,] 

LACCU'RIS. [Oretani.] 

LACEA. [Lusitania.] 

LACEDAEMON (Acwceoaf/iwv, Steph. B. s. v .; 
Eustath. ad. II. ii. 582), a town in the interior of 
Cypras. (Engel, Kypros, vol. i. p. 158.) [E. B. J,] 
LACEDAEMON, LACEDAEMO'NII. [Laco¬ 
nia.] 

LACEREIA. [Dotius Campus.] 

LACETA'NI (AoKfropol), one of the small 
peoples of Hispania Tarraconensis, who occupied the 
valleys at the S. foot of the Pyrenees. (Loos- 
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tania qum subjecta Pyrenaeis rrumtibus est, Liv.). 
Their ** pathless forests ” (devia et sUvestris gens, 
Liv.) lay S. of the Cerretani, W. of the Indi- 
OKTE3, and N. of the Laletani. (It is impossiblo 
to avoid the suspicion that these names are identical, 
especially as we have the intermediate fonn Lae- 
AETANi, and that Lacetania is only the N. part of 
Laletania. Moreover, the name is confounded with 
the Jacetani in the MSS. of Cacs. B, C, i. 60.) 
Only one town is mentioned as belonging to them, 
and that without a name, but simply as having 
been taken by M. Cato. (Plut. Cat. Maj. 11 ; Liv. 
xxi. 23, 26, 60, et seq., xxviii. 24, 26, et seq., 
xxxiii. 34, xxxiv. 20 ; Dion Cass. xlv. 10 ; Martial, 
I 49. 22.) [P. S.] 

LACHISH (Aaxis, LXX.; Adxfty, Aax«l<ra, 
Joseph.), a city to the south of the tribe of Judah 
{^Josh. XV. 39), the capital of one of the petty kings 
or sheikhs of the Canaanites (x. 3). It was taken 
and destroyed by Jashua (iv. 31—33), and is joined 
with Adoraim and Azekah (2 Chron. xi. 9) as one 
of the cities built, or rather fortified, by Rehoboam. 
It was besieged by Sennacherib on his invasion of 
Judaea, b. c. 713. (2 Kings, xviii. 14,17, xix. 8.) 
It is placed by Eusebius and St. Jerome {Ononiast. 
8. V.') seven miles south of Eleutheropolis, in Daroma 
or “ the valley.” (Josh. xv. 39.) But for this it 
might have been identified with Um L&kis, on the 
left of the road between Gaza and Hebron, about 
five hours from the former, where is an ancient site 
“ now covered confusedly with heaps of small round 
stones, among which are seen two or three fragments 
of marble columns.” (Robinson, Bibl. Res, vol. ii. 
p. 388.) The objections to the identification are not, 
perhaps, so great as is represented; the title Um, equi¬ 
valent to metropolis, would seem to mark it as a 
place of importance; and there is no other vestige of 
a town in those parts that can bo referred to Lachish. 
It is considerably south of west from Beit Jehrin 
(Eleutheropolis), which is near enough to satisfy the | 
description of Eusebius, who is not remarkable for 
precise accuracy in his bearings, nor, indeed, in his 
distances, except in the parts with which he was 
familiar, and on the more frequented thoroughfares. 
No argument can be drawn from its juxtaposition 
with Adoraim and Azekah, in 2 Chron. xi. 9, as it 
might be near enough to group with them in a list 
of names which, it is evident, does not pretend to 
geographical precision. [G. W.] 

LACIACA or LACIACUM (in the Peut. Table 
it is called Laciacis), a town in the north-west of 
Noricum (It. Ant. pp. 235, 258). The name seems 
to be connected with “ lacus,” and thus to point to 
the lake district in upper Austria; hence some have 
identified the place with Seewakhen, or St. Georgen 
on the Attersee. But Muchar (Noriemn, p. 267) 
is probably right in identifying it with Franken- 
marht. [L. S.] 

LA'CIBI (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3 ; AaKi€ls, Ptol. ii. 4. 
§ 11), a tributary town ^f Hispania Baetica, which 
Pliny assigns to the conventus of Gades, while Pto¬ 
lemy places it among the cities of the Turduli, in 
in the neighbourhood of Hispalis. [P. S.] 

LAOIBU'RGIUM (AaKiSovpyiop), aGerman town 
on the south coast of the Baltic, between the rivers 
Chalusus, and Snevus or Suebus. It is mentioned 
only by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 27), and it is certain that 
its site must be looked for to the west of Wamemu/nde, 
but the precise spot cannot be ascertained, whence 
some have identified it with Wismar, others with 
Ratzebwrg, and others again with Lauenbwrg. [L.S.] 
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LACIDAE. [Attica, p. 326, a.] 

LACPNIA. [lAPYDIA.] 

LACPNIUM (rh Acuclviov iiKpup : Capo delle 
Colonne), a promontory on the E. coast of tho 
Bruttian peninsula, about 6 miles S. of Crotoha. 
It formed the southern limit of the gulf of Ta- 
rentum, as the lapygian promontory did the northern 
one: the distance between the two is stated by 
Strabo, on the authority of Polybius, at 700 stadia, 
while Pliny apparently (for the passage in its 
present state is obviously corrupt) reckons it at 
75 Roman miles, or 600 stadia; both of which 
estimates are a fair approximation to the truth, the 
real interval being 65 geog. miles, or 650 stadia. 
(Strab. vi. p. 261 ; Plin. iii. 11. s. 15 ; Mel. ii. 4. 
§ 8.) The Lacinian promontory is a bold and 
rocky headland, forming the termination of one of 
the offshoots or branches of the great range of tho 
Apennines (Lucan, ii. 434 ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 6) : it 
was crowned in ancient times by the celebrated 
temple of the Lacinian Juno, the ruins of which, 
surviving through the middle ages, have given to 
the promontory its modem appellation of Capo delle 
Colo7me. It is also known by that of Capo Nan, 
a name evidently derived from the Greek No<ir, a 
temple; and which seems to date from an early 
period, as the promontory is already designated in 
tho Maritime Itinerary (p. 490) by the name of 
Naus. That Itinerary reckons it 100 stadia from 
thence to Crotona: Strabo gives the same distance 
as 150 stadia ; but both are greatly overrated. 
Livy correctly says that the temple (which stood at 
the extreme point of the promontory) was only 
about 6 miles from the city. (Liv. xxiv. 3.) For 
the history and description of this famous temple, 
see Crotona. 

Pliny tells us (iii. 10. s. 15) that opposite to the 
Lacinian promontoiy, at a distance of 10 miles 
from the land, was an island called Dioscoron (the 
island of tho Dioscuri), and another called tho 
island of Calypso, supposed to be the Ogygia of 
Homer. Scylax also mentions the island of Calypso 
immediately after the Lacinian promontory (§ 13, 
p. 5). But there is at the present day no island at 
all that will answer to either of those mentioned by 
Pliny : there is, in fact, no islet, however small, off 
the Lacinian cape, and hence modern writers have 
been reduced to seek for the abode of Calypso in a 
small and barren rock, close to the shore, near Capo 
Rkzuto, about 12 miles S. of Lacinium. Swinburne, 
who visited it, remarks how little it corresponded 
with the idea of the Homeric Ogygia: but it is 
difficult to believe that so trifling a rock (which is 
not even marked on Zannoni’s elaborate map) could 
have been that meant by Scylax and Pliny.* Tho 
statement of the latter concerning the island which 
he calls Dioscoron is still more precise, and still 
more difficult to account for. On the other band, 
he adds the names of three others, Tiris, Eranusa, 
and Meloessa, which he introduces somewhat vaguely, 
as if he were himself not clear of their position. 
Their names were probably taken from some poet 
now lost to us. [E. H. B.] 

LACIPEA. [Lusitania.] 

LACIPPO (AoKi'inrw, Ptol. ii. 4. § 11; Lacipo, 
coin ap. Sestini, Med. Up. p. 57 ; Mionnet, Suppl. 
— 

* The different positions that have been assigned 
to the island of Calypso, and the degree of pro¬ 
bability of their claims, will be discussed under the 
article Oqyqia. 
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vol, i. p. 34), a tributaxy town of the Tnrtluli in 
Hispania Baetica, near the shore of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, where its ruins are still seen at AUcippCy 
near Casares. Ptolemy places it too far inland. 
(Mela, ii. 6. § 7 ; Plin. iii. 1. s. 3; Carter, Travels^ 
p. 128 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 348.) [P. S.] 

LACMON (AdKfjLuUf Hecat. Fi\ 70 ; Herod, ix. 
92 ; Steph. B. s. v.) or LAOMUS (AdKjj.oSy Strab. 
•vi. p. 271, vii. p. 316), the highest summit of 
Mount Pindus, the Zygos or ridge of Metzovo. 
This is geographically the most remarkable moun¬ 
tain in Greece ; situated in the heart of Pindus as 
to its breadth, and centrally also in the longitudinal 
chiun which pervades the continent from N. to S.; 
it gives rise to five principal rivers, in fact to all 
the great streams of Northern Greece except the 
Spercheius ; north-eastward to tlie Haliacmon, 
south-eastward to the Peneius, southward to the 
Achelous, south-westward to the Arachthus, and 
north-westward to the Aous. (Leake, Northei'n 
Greece^ vol. i. pp. 294, 411 — 41.0, vol. iv. pp. 240, 
261,276.) [E.B.J.] 

LACOBRI'GA. [1. Lusitania ; 2. Vaccaei.] 
LACO'NIA, LACO'NICA, or LACEDAEMON, 
the south-easterly district of Peloponnesus. 

I. Najue. 

Its most ancient name was Lacedaemon (Aa«6- 
^ai/xoDu')^ which is the only form found in Homer, 
who applies this name as well to the country, as to 
its capital. (H. ii. 581, iii. 239, 244, &c.) The 
usual name in the Greek writers was Laconica 
(^ AaKwvM'f], sc. 7^), though the form Lacedaemon 
still continued to be used. (Herod, vi. 58.) The 
Romans called the country Laconica (Plin. xxv. 
8. 8. 53 ; Laconice, Mela, ii. 3) or Laconia 
(Plin. vi. 34. s. 39, xvii. 18. s. 30), the latter of 
which is the form usually employed by modern 
writers. Mela ( 1 . c.) also uses Laconis, which is 
borrowed from the Greek (J] AukcovIs ydia, Horn. 
Hymn, in Apoll. 410.) The Ethnic names are 
AdKCDVj -wx'oy, AaKt^aifiovios, Lat. Laco or Lacon, 
-nis, Lacedaemonius; fern. AuKaiva, AmcovIs^ La¬ 
conis. These names are applied to the whole free 
population of Laconia, both to the Spartan citizens 
and to the Perioeci, spoken of below (for authori¬ 
ties, see Clinton,/’. H. vol. ii. pp. 405, 406). They 
are usually derived from a mythical hero, Lacon or 
Lacedaemon; but some modern writers think that 
the root Lac is connected with Ad/coy, Ad/c^os, lacus, 
lacuna^ and was given originally to the central 
district from its being deeply sunk between moun¬ 
tains. (Curtins, Pelopomesos, vol. ii. p. 309.) 

II. General DESCRimoN of the Country. 

The natural features of Laconia are strongly 
marked, and exercised a powerful influence upon the 
history of the people. It is a long valley, surrounded 
on three sides by mountains, and open only on the 
fourth to the sea. On the north it is bounded by 
the southern barrier of the Ai'cadian mountains, 
from which run in a j)arallel direction towards the 
south, the two lofty mountain ranges of Taygetus 
and Pamon,—the fonner dividing Laconia and 
Messenia, and terminating in the promontory of 
Taenarum, now C. Matapan, the southernmost ex¬ 
tremity of Greece and of Europe, the latter stretch¬ 
ing along the eastern coast, and terminating in 
the promontory of Malca. The river Eurotas flows 
through the entire length of the valley lying between 
these mountain masses, and falls into the sea, which 
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was called the Laconian gulf. Laconia is well de-i- 
scribed by Eufipides as a country “hollow, sur¬ 
rounded by mountains, rugged, and difficult of access 
to an enemy ” (ap. Strab. viii. p. 366); and the 
difficulty of invading it made even Epaminondas 
hesitate to enter it with his army. (Xen. Hell. v. 5. 
§ 10.) On the northern side there are only two 
natural passes by which the plain of Sparta can bo 
invaded. (See below.) On the western side the lofty 
masses of Taygetus form an almost insurmountable 
barrier; and the pass across them, which leads 
into the plain of Sparta, is so difficult as scarcely 
to be practicable for an army. On the eastern 
side the rocky character of the coast protects it from 
invasion by sea. 

III. Mountains, Rivers, and Plains. 

;Mount TAifGETUs (Tai57«To*', to Trityerov 
Ifpos^ the common forms; TaifyeTos, Luemn,Icarom. 
19; Ttt Tauvera, Polyaen. vii. 49 ; Taygeta, Virg. 
Georg, ii. 487 : the first half of this word is said 
by Hesychius to signify great). This mountain 
is the loftiest in Peloponnesus, and extends in an 
almost unbroken line for the space of 70 miles from 
Leondari in Arcadia to C. Matapan. Its vast 
height, unbroken length, and majestic form, have 
been celebrated by both ancient and modern writers. 
Homer gives it the epithet of irepipiiK^rov (J)d. vi. 
103), and a modern traveller remarks that, “ whether 
from its real height, from the grandeur of its outline, 
or the abruptness of its rise from the plain, it created 
in his mind a stronger impression of stupendous 
bulk and loftiness than any mountain ho had seen in 
Greece, or perhaps in any other part of Europe.” 
(Mure, Tour in G'reece, vol. ii. p. 221.) Taygetus 
rises to its greatest height immediately above Sparta. 
Its principal summit was called Taletum (TaAerdv) 
in antiquity : it was sacred to the Sun, and horses 
and other victims were here sacrificed to this god. 
(Paus. iii. 20. § 4.) It is now called S. Elias^ to 
whose chapel on the summit an annual pilgrimage 
is made in the middle of the summer. Its height 
has been ascertained by the French Commission to 
be 2409 metres, or 7902 English feet. Another 
summit near Taletum was called Evoras (EWpay, 
Belvedere, Paus. 1. c.), which Leake identifies with 
Mt. Piiximddhij the highest summit next to St. Elias^ 
from which it is distant 5J geographical miles. 
The ancient names of none of the other heights are 
mentioned. 

By the Byzantine writers Taygetus was called 
Pentedactylum (rh nevreSdicrvAoi/), or the 
“Five Fingera,” on account of its various sum¬ 
mits above the Spartan plain. (Constant. Porphyr. 
de Adm. Imp, c. 50.) In the 13th century it 
bore the name of Melingua (6 ^iryhs rov Mc- 
\iyyoVj see Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 138). At 
the base of Taygetus, immediately above the Spar¬ 
tan plain, there is a lower ridge running parallel 
to the higher summits. ^This lower ridge consists 
of huge projecting masses of precipitous rocks, some 
of which are more than 2000 feet high, though 
they appear insignificant when compared with the 
lofty barrier of Taygetus behind them. After at¬ 
taining its greatest elevation, Mt. Taygetus sinks 
gradually down towards the south, and sends forth 
a long and lofty counteifork towards the "Eurotas, 
now called Lykobuni (AvKoSuvuty Wolfs-mountain), 
which bounds the Spartan plain on the south. It 
there contracts again, and runs down, as the back¬ 
bone of a small peninsula, to the southernmost ex- 
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tremity of Greece. This mountainous district between 
the Laconian and Messcnian gulfs is now called 
Jl/ctni, and is inhabited by the Manidteg, who always 
maintained their independence, while the rest of 
Greece was subject to the Turks : the southern part 
of the peninsula, as well as the promontory, hore the 
name of Taenarurn in antiquity. [Taknarum.] 
Although there is no trace of any volcanic action in ; 
Mt. Taygetus, many of its chasms and the rent 
forms of its rocks have been produced by the nume¬ 
rous and violent earthquakes to which the district 
has been subjected. Hence Laconia is called by 
Homer “full of hollows” (/cT/Ttfico-era, II. ii. 681, 
Od. iv. 1), and Strabo describes it as a country 
easily shaken by earthquakes (Strab. viii. p. 367). 
In the fearful earthquake, which laid Sparta in 
ruins in b. c. 464, and killed more than 20,000 
Lacedaemonians, huge masses of rocks were rolled 
down from the highest peaks of Taygetus. (Plut. 
Cim. 16.) 

On the sides of Mt. Taygetus are forests of deep 
green pine, which abounded in ancient times with 
game and wild animals, among which Pausanias 
mentions wild goats, wild boars, stags, and bears. 
The district between the summits of Taletum and 
Evoras was called Tiieras (0?Jpos), or the hunting 
ground. (Paus. iii. 20. §§ 4, 5.) Hence Taygetus 
was one of the favourite haunts of the huntress 
Artemis (^Od. vi. 103), and the excellence of the 
Laconian dogs was proverbial in antiquity. (Aristot. 
Hist. An. vi. 20; Xen. de Ven. 10. § 1; Virg. 
Georg, iii. 406; Hor. Epod. vi. 6.) Modern travellers 
tell us that the dogs of the country still support 
their ancient character for ferocity and courage. 
(Mure, vol. ii. p. 231.) 

'i'ho southern pirt of Mount Taygetu.s is rich in 
marble and iron. Near Croceae there were quarries 
of green porphyry, which was extensively employed 
by the Komans. [Croceak.] There was also 
another kind of marble obtained from quarries more 
to the south, called by the Komans Taenarian marble. 
The whetstones of Mount Taygetus were likewise in 
much request. (Strab. viii.p. 367; “Taenarius lapis,” 
Plin. xxxvi. 22. s. 43; “ cotes Laconicae ex Taygeto 
monte,” Plin. xxxvi. 22. s. 47.) The iron found in 
the mountain was considered very good, and was 
much used in the manufacture of Warlike weajwns 
and agricultural instruments. (Steph. B. s. v. 
AaKeSaiput^; Xen, I/ell. iii. 3. § 7; Plin. vii. 57; 
Eustath. ad II. p. 298, ed. Rom.) 

Mount Parnon (<J Udpvu)v, Pau.s. ii. 38. § 7) 
is of an entirely different character from the opposite 
range of Taygetus. It does not form one uninter¬ 
rupted line of mountains, but is broken up into 
various detached masses of less elevation, which 
form a striking contrast to the unbroken and ma- ' 
jestio barrier of Taygetus. The mass to which the 
name of Parnon was more especially applied was 
the range of mountains, now called Malevo, forming 
the natural boundary between Arcadia, Laconia, 
and Argolis. It is 6355 feet high, and its summit 
is nearly equidistant from the Eurotas and the 
eastern coast. This mountain is continued in a 
general south-easterly direction, but how far south¬ 
wards it continued to bear the name of Parnon is 
unknown. Its eastern declivities, which extend as 
far as the coast at a considerable elevation, contain 
the district now called Tzahmiay a corruption of the 
word Laconia, the inhabitants of which speak a 
dialect closely resembling the ancient Greek: of this 
an account has been given elsewhere, [M>1. 1. 
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p. 728.] On its western sije Mt. Parnon sinks 
down more rapidly, and divides itself into separate 
hills, which bear the names of Barbosthenes 
O iA'MPUs, Ossa, Thornax, and Menelaium; the 
two last are opposite Sparta, and a modem observer 
describes Menelaium as not remarkable either for 
height or variety of outline, but rising gradually in 
a succession of gentle ridges. (Mure, vol. ii. p. 223.) 
In its southern continuation, Mt. Parnon still con¬ 
tinues of moderate height till near the commence¬ 
ment of the peninsula between the Myrtoan and 
Laconian gulfs, where it rises under the name of 
Mount Zarax (Zdpa{) to a height of 3500 feet, 
and runs along the eastern coast at a considerable 
elevation, till it reaches the promontory of Malea. 

The Eurotas (Eopciros) flows, as already ob¬ 
served, throughout the entire length of the valley 
between the ranges of Taygetus and Parnon. Its 
more ancient names were Bomycas (Bw/ujJ/ras, 
Etym. M. 8. v.) and IIimkrus ("l/xfpoy, Plut. de 
Fluv. 17): it is now called Iris and Niris in its 
upper and middle course, and Basili-potamo from 
the time it leaves the Spartan plain till it reaches 
the sea. In its course three districts may be dis¬ 
tinguished;— the vale of the upper Eurotas; the 
vale of the middle Eurotas, or the plain of Sparta; 
and the vale of the lower Eurotas, or the maritime 
plain. 1. The Vale of the Upper Eurotas. The 
river Eurotas rises in the mountains which form the 
southern boundary of the Arcadian plains of Asea 
and Megalopolis. It was believed by both Pausanias 
and Strabo that the Alpheius and the Eurotas had 
a common origin, and that, after flowing together 
for a short distance, they sank under ground; the 
Alpheius reappearing at Pegae, in the temtory of 
Megalopolis in Arcadia, and the Eurotas in the 
Bleminatis in Laconia; but for a fuller account of 
their statements upon this subject the reader is 
referred to the article Alpheius. All that we 
know for certain is that the Eurotas is formed by 
the union of several copious springs rising on the 
southern side of the mountain above mentioned, and 
that it flows from a narrow glen, which gradually 
opens towards the SSW. On the eastern side it 
keeps close to the mountains, while on the western 
side there is a little level ground and some moun¬ 
tain slopes between the river and the heights of 
T.aygetus. At the distance of little more than a 
mile from Sparta, the Eurotas receives the Obnus 
(OtVoOs, Polyb. ii. 65,66; Athen. i. p, 31; Liv. 
xxxiv. 28), now called Kelefina^ wliich rises 
in the watershed of Mt. Parnon, and flows in a 
general south-westerly direction: the principal tri¬ 
butary of the Genus was the Gorqylus (rdp 7 uAos, 
Polyb. ii. 66), probably the river of Vrestend. 
(Leake, Peloponnesiaca^ p. 347.) Nearly opposite 
the union of the Genus and the Eurotas, the moun¬ 
tains of Taygetus press close upon the river, but 
again almost immediately withdraw to a greater 
distance than before, and the river emerges into the 
Spartan plain. , 

2. The Vale of the Middle Eurotas. Spai'ta 
is situated at the commencement of this vale on the 
right bank of the Eurotas. Between the river and 
Mt. Taygetus the plain is of considerable extent. 
Its soil is particularly adapted for the growth of 
olives, which arc in the present day preferred to 
those of Athens; and the silk of the Spartan plain 
is superior to the silk of every other district of 
; Greece. (Mure, vol. ii. p. 224.) The soil, however, 
, cannot be compared with that of the rich Messcnian 
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plain, and hence Eunpides, in conti^ting the two 
countries, describes Laconia as a poor land, in which 
there is a large tract of arable, but of laborious 
tillage (ap. Strab. viii. p. 366). This is in ac¬ 
cordance with the account of Leake, who says that 
the soil of the plain is in general a poor mixture of 
white clay and stones, diflBcult to plough, and better 
suited to olives than corn. (A/orea, vol. i. p. 148.) 
The vale, however, possesses a genial climate, being 
sheltered on every side by mountains, and the 
scenery is of the most beautiful description. Hence 
Lacedaemon has been aptly characterised by Homer 
as “ a hollow pleasant valley” (koiKt} iparttvi]^ II. 
ii. 581, iii, 443, Od. iv. 1). The climate i.s favour¬ 
able to beauty; and the women of the Spartan plain 
are at pre.sent taller and more robust than the other 
Greeks, have more colour in general, and look 
healthier; which agrees also with Homer’s Ao«€- 
daiju,oi/a Ka\\iy6vaiKa (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 
149). The security of the Spartan plain against 
hostile attacks has been briefly alluded to. There 
were only two roads practicable for an invading 
army; one by the upper Kurotas, leading from 
southern Arcadia and Stonyclarus; the other by the 
long and narrow valley of the Oenus, in which the 
roads from Tegea and Argos united near Sellasia. 

3. Vale of the Lower Eurotas. At the southern 
extremity of the Spartan plain, the mountains again 
approach so close, as to leave scarcely space for ,the 
passage of the Eurotas. The mountains on the 
western side are the long and lofty countorfork of 
Mt Taygetus, called Lykobuni, which has been 
already mentioned. This gorge, through which the 
Eurotas issues from the vale of Sparta into the 
maritime plain, is mentioned by Strabo (6 Evpcaras 
— avKwvd riva fiaitphu, viii. p. 343). It is 

about 12 miles in length. The maritime plain, 
which is sometimes called the plain of Hclos, from 
the town of this name upon the coast, is fertile and 
of some extent. In the lower part of it the Ihirotas 
flows through marshes and sandbanks into the La¬ 
conian gulf. 

The banks of the Eurotas and tlie dry parts of 
its bod are overgrown with a profusion of reeds. 
Hence the epithets of bovaKorpdtpos and bovandus 
ai*e frequently given to it by the poets. (Theogn. 
785; Eurip Jphig. in Aul. 179, Helen. 207.) 

The only tributary of the Eurotas, which pos¬ 
sesses an independent valley, is the Oenus already 
mentioned. The other tributaries are mere moun¬ 
tain torrents, of which the two following names 
have been preserved, both descending from Mt. Tay¬ 
getus through the Spaiian plain; Tiasa (Tiatra, 
Paus. iii. 18. § 6; Athen. iv. p. 139), placed by 
Pausanias on the road from Ainyclae to Sparta, and 
hence identified by Leake with the Pandeleimona ; 
PuELLiA (♦eAAia, iii. 20. § 3), the river between 
Ainyclae and Pharis. The Cnacion (K>'aaW), 
mentioned in one of the ordinances of Lycurgus, was 
identified by later writers with the Oenus. (Plut. 
Lyc. 6 .) - 

The streams Smenus and Scyras, flowing into 
the sea on the western side of the Laconian gulf, 
are spoken of below. [See p. 114, b.] 

Before leaving the rivers of Laconia, a few words 
must be said respecting an ancient Laconian bridge 
still existing, which has been assigned to the re¬ 
motest antiquity. This is the bridge of Xerokampo, 
built over a tributary of the Eurotas, about three 
hours* ride to the south of Sparta, just where the 
stream issues fmm one of the deepest and darkest 
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I gorges of Taygetus. It was first discovered by 
I Boss, and has been described by Mure, who supposes 
it to belong to the same period as the monuments of 
Mycenae. Even if it does not belong to so early a 
date, but is a genuine Hellenic work, it would esta¬ 
blish the fact that the Greeks were acquainted with 
the use of the concentric arch at a very early period; 
whereas it has been usually supposed that it was 
not known to them till the time of Alexander the 
Great. The general appearance and character of 
this structure will be best seen from the annexed 
drawing taken from Mure. The masonry is of the 
polygonal species: the largest stones are those of the 
arch, some of which are from four to five feet long, 
from two to three in breadth, and between one and 
two in thickness. From the character of the struc¬ 
ture, and from its remote situation, Mure concludes 
that it cannot be a Roman work; and there are 
strong reasons for believing that the Greeks w'ere 
acquainted with the use of the arch at a much 
earlier j)eriod than has been usually supposed. 
(Mure, vol. ii. p. 247, seq.; comp. Leake, Felopon^ 
nesiaca, p. 116, seq.) 
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There are no other plains in Laconia except the 
three above mentioned in the valley of the Eurotas; 
but on the sh)pes of the mountains, especially on 
those of Parnon, there is a considerable quantity of 
arable as well as pasture ground. The whole area 
of Laconia is computed to contain 1896 English 
square miles. 

IV. History. 

The political history of the country forms a 
prominent part of Grecian history, and cannot bo 
narrated in this place at suflicient length to be of 
value to the student. But as the boundaries of 
Laconia differed considerably at various periods, 
it is necessary to mention briefly those facts in the 
history of the country which produced those changes. 

It will be seen from the preceding description of 
the physical features of Laconia, that the plain 
of Sparta forms the very kernel and heart of the 
country. Accordingly, it was at all times the seat 
of the ruling class ; and from it the whole country 
received its appellation. This place is said to have 
been originally inhabited by the Leleges, the most 
ancient inhabitants of the country. According to 
tradition, Lelex, the first king, was succeeded by his 
son Myles, and the latter by his son Eurotas, who 
collect^ into a channel Uie waters which were 
spread over the plain, and gave his own name to the 
river which he had thus formed. He died without 
male offspring, and was succeeded by Lacedaemon, 
the s§n of Zeus and Taygeta, who married Sparta, 
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the daughter of his predecessor. Lacedaemon gave 
to the people and the country his own name, and to 
the city which he founded the name of his wife. 
Amyclas, the son of Lacedaemon, founded the city 
called after him Amyclae. (Paus. iil 1.) Subse¬ 
quently Lacedaemon was ruled by Achaean princes, 
and Sparta was the residence of Menelaus, the 
brother of Agamemnon. Menelaus was succeeded 
by Orestes, who married his daughter Hermione, 
and Orestes by his son Tisamenus, who was reign¬ 
ing when the l^rians invaded the country under the 
guidance of the Heracleidae. In the threefold divi¬ 
sion of Peloponnesus among the descendants of Her¬ 
cules, Lacedaemon fell to the share of Eurysthenes 
and Procles, the twin sons of Aristodemus. Accord¬ 
ing to tho common legend, the Dorians conquered 
the Peloponnesus at once; but there is sufficient 
evidence tliat they only slowly became masters of 
the countries in which wo afterwards find them 
settled; and in Laconia it was sometime before they 
obtained possession even of all the places in the 
plain of Sparta. According to a statement in 
Ephorus, the Dorian conquerors divided Laconia 
into six districts; Sparta they kept for themselves ; 
Amyclae was given to the Achaean Philonomus, 
who betrayed tho country to them; while Las, 
Pharis, Aegys, and a sixth town the name of which 
is lost, were governed by viceroys, and were allowed 
to receive now citizens. (Ephor. ap. Strah. viii. p. 
364; on this corrupt passage, which has been hap¬ 
pily motored, see Miiller, Dorians, vol. i. p. 110, 
transl.; Niebuhr, Ethnograph. vol. i. p. ,56, transl.; 
Kramer, ad Strah, 1. c.) It is probable that this 
division of Laconia into six provinces was not ac¬ 
tually made till a much later period; but we have 
sufficient evidence to show that, for a long time after 
the Dorian conquest, the Dorians possessed only a 
small portion of Laconia. Of this the most striking 
proof is that the Achaean city of Amyclae, distant 
only 2^ miles from Sparta, maintained its indepen¬ 
dence for nearly three centuries after the Dorian 
conquest, for it was only subdued shortly before the 
First Messenian War by the Spartan king Teleclus. 
The same king took Pharis and Geronthrao, both 
Achaean cities; and his son and successor, Alca- 
menes, conquered the town of Helos, upon the coast 
near the mouth of the Eurotas. (Paus. iii. 2. §§ 6, 
7.) Of the subjugation of the other Acliaean towns 
we have no accounts ; but there can be little doubt 
that they were mainly owing to the military organi¬ 
sation and martial spirit which the Spartans had 
acquired by the institutions of Lycurgus. 

By the middle of the eighth century the Dorians 
of Sparta had become undisputed masters of tho 
whole of Laconia. They now began to extend their 
dominions at the expense of their neighbours. Ori¬ 
ginally Argos was tlie chief Dorian power in the 
Peloponnesus, and Sparta only the second. In 
ancient times the Argives possessed the whole eastern 
coast of Laconia down to Cape Malea, and also the 
island of Oythera (Herod, i. 82); and although we 
have no record of the time at which this part of 
Laconia was conquered by the Spartans, we may 
safely oonclude that it was before the Messenian 
wars. The Dorians in Messenia possessed a much 
more fertile territory than the Spartans in Laconia, 
and the latter now began to cast longing eyes upon 
the richer fields of their neighbours. A pretext for 
war soon arose; and, by two long protracted and 
obstinate contests, usually called the First and 
Second Messenian wars (the first from b. c. 743 to 
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724, and the second from b. C. 685 to 668), the 
Spartans conquered the whole of Messenia, expelled 
or reduced to tho condition of Helots the inhabit¬ 
ants, and annexed their country to Laconia. The 
name of Messenia now disappears from histoiy; 
and, for a period of three centuries, from the close of 
the Second Messenian War to the restoration of the 
independence of Messenia by Epaminondas, the 
whole of the southern part of Peloponnesus, from 
the western to the eastern sea, bore the appellation 
of Laconia. 

The upper parts of the valleys of the Eurotas 
and the Genus, the districts of Sciritis, Beleminatis, 
Maleatis, and Caryatis, originally belonged to tho 
Arcadians, but they were all conquered by the 
Spartans and annexed to their territory before B. c. 
600. (Crete, Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 588.) They 
thus extended their territories on the north to what 
may be regarded as the natural boundaries of Laco¬ 
nia, the mountains forming the watershed between 
the Eurotas and the Alpheius; but when they 
crossed these limits, and attempted to obtain pos¬ 
session of tho plain of Tegea, they met with the 
most detennined opposition, and were at last obliged 
to bo content with the recognition of their supre¬ 
macy by the Tegeatans, and to leave the latter in 
the independent enjoyment of their territory. 

The history of the early struggles between tho 
Spartans and Argives is unknown. Tho district on 
the coast between the territories of the two states, 
and of which the plain of Thyreatis was the most 
important part, inhabited by the Cynurians, a Pe- 
lasgic people, was a frequent object of contention 
between them, and was in possession, sometimes of 
the one, and sometimes of the other power. At 
length, in n. c. 547, the Spartans obtained perma¬ 
nent possession of it by the celebrated battle fought 
by the 300 champions from either nation. [Cv- 
NURIA.] The dominions of the Spartans now 
extended on the other side of Mount Pamon, as far 
as the pass of Anigraea. 

Tho population of Sparta was divided into the 
three classes of Spartans, Perioeci, and Helots. Of 
the condition of these classes a more particular 
account is given in the Dictionary of Antiqnu 
ties; and it is only necessary to remark here that 
the Spartans lived in Sparta itself, and were the 
ruling Dorian class; that the Perioeci lived in the 
different townships in Laconia, and, though freemen, 
had no sliare in the government, but received all 
their orders from the ruling class at Sparta; and 
that the Helots were serfs bound to the soil, who 
cultivated it for the benefit of the Spartan proprie¬ 
tors, and perhaps of the Perioeci also. After the 
extension of the Spartan dominions by the conquest 
of Messenia and Cynuria, Laconia was said to 
possess 100 townships (Strab, viii. p. 362), among 
which we find mentioned Anthaiia in the Cynurian 
Thyreatis, and Aulon in Messenia, near the frontiers 
of Elis. (Steph. B. s. vv. *Ay$dva, AbKdv.') 

According to the common stoiy, Lycurgus divided 
the territory of Laconia into a number of equal lots, 
of which 9000 were assigned to the Spartans, and 
30,000 to the Perioeci. (Plut. Lyc, 8.) Some 
ancient critics, however, while believing that Lycur¬ 
gus made au equal division of the Laconian lands, 
supposed that the above numbers referred to the 
distribution of the Lacedaemonian territory after the 
incorporation of Messenia. And even with respect 
to the latter opinion, there were two different state¬ 
ments ; some maintained that 6000 lots had been 
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given by Lycnrgus, and that 3000 were added by 
king Polydorus at the end of the First Messenian 
War; others supposed that the original number of 
4500 was doubled by Polydorus. (Plut. L c.) From 
these statements attempts have been made by modern 
writers to calculate the population of Laconia, and 
the relative numbers of the Spartans and the Perioeci; 
but Mr. Grote has brought forward strong reasons 
for believing that no such division of the landed 
property of Laconia was ever made by Lycurgus, 
and that the belief of his having done so arose in the 
third century before the Christian era, when Agis 
attempted to make a fresh division of the land of 
Laconia. (Grote, Ilist. of Greece, vol. ii. p. 521.) 
In any case, it is impossible to determine, as some 
writers have attempted, the lands wliich belonged 
respectively to the Spartans and the Perioeci. All 
that we know is, that, in the law proposed by Agis, 
the land bound by the four limits of Pellene, ^llasia, 
Malea, and Taygetus, was divided into 4500 lots, 
one for each Spartan; and that the remainder of 
Laconia was divided into 15,000 lots, one for each 
Perioocus (Plut. Agis, 8.) 

With respect to the population of Laconia, we 
have a few isolated statements in the ancient writers. 
Of these the most important is that of Herodotus, 
who says that the citizens of Sparta at the time of 
the Persian wars was about 8000 (vii. 234). The 
number of the Perioeci is nowhere stated ; but wo 
know from Herodotus that there were 10,000 of 
them present at the battle of Plataea, 5000 heavy- 
armed, and 5000 light-armed (ix. 11, 29) ; and, as 
there were 5000 Spartans at tliis battle, that is five- 
eighths of the whole number of citizens, w'e may 
venture to assume as an approximate number, that 
the Perioeci at the battle may have been also five- 
eighths of their whole number, which would give 
16,000 for the males of full age. After the time of 
the Persian wars the number of the Spartan citizens 
gradually but steadily declined ; and Clinton is pro¬ 
bably right in his supposition that at the time of 
the invasion of Laconia, in b. c. 369, the total num¬ 
ber of Spartuns did not exceed 2000; and that 
Isocrates, in describing the original Dorian con¬ 
querors of Laconia as only 2000, has probably 
adapted to the description the number of Spartans in 
his own time. (Isocr. Panath. p. 286, c.) About 
50 years after that event, in the time of Aristotle, 
they were scarcely 1000 (Aristot. Pol. ii. 6. § 11); 
and eighty years still later, in the reign of Agis, 
B. c. 244, their number was reduced to only 700 
(Plut. Agis, 5.) The number of Helots was very 
large. At the battle of Plataea there were 35,000 
light-armed Helots, that is seven for every single 
Spartan (Herod, ix. 28.) On the population of 
Laconia, see Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 407, seq. 

From B. c. 647 to b. c. 371, the boundaries of 
Laconia continued to bo the same as wo have men¬ 
tioned above. But after the overthrow of her supre¬ 
macy by the fatal battle of Leuctra, llio Spartans 
were successively stripped of the dominions they had 
acquired at the expense of the Messenians, Arca¬ 
dians, and Argives. Epaminondas, by ostablibliing 
the independent state of Messenia, confined tlio 
Spartans to the country east of Mount Taygetus; 
and the Arcadian city of Megalopolis, which was 
founded by the same statesman, encroached upon 
the Spartan territory in the upper vale of the 
Eurotas. While the Thebans were engaged in the 
Sacred War, the Spartans endeavour^ to recover 
some of their territory which they had thus lost ; 
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but it was still further circumscribed by Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, who deprived the 
Spartans of several districts, which he assigned to 
the Argives, Arcadians, and Messenians. (Polyb. 
ix. 28; Paus. iv. 28. § 2.) After the establish¬ 
ment of the Achaean League their influence in 
the Peloponnesus sank lower and lower. For a 
short time they showed unwonted vigour, under 
their king Cloomenes, whose resolution had given 
new life to the state. They defeated the Achaeans 
in several battles, and seemed to be regaining 
a portion at least of their former power, when 
they were checked in their progress by Antigoims 
Doson, whom the Achaeans called in to their assist¬ 
ance, and were at length completely humbled by the 
fatal battle of Sellasia, b. c. 221. (^Dict. of Biogr, 
art. Cleomeiies.') Soon afterwards Sparta fell iuto 
the hands of a succession of usurpers; and of 
these Nabis, one of the most sanguinary, was com¬ 
pelled by T. Quinctius Flamininus, to surrender Gy- 
tliium and the other maritime towns, which had 
sided with the Romans, and w’ere now severed from 
the Spartiin dominion and placed under the protec¬ 
tion of the Achaean League, n. c. 195. (Strab. viil. 
p. 366 ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, vol. viii. p. 326.) 
The Spartans were thus confined almost to the 
valloy in which their Dorian ancestors had first 
settled, and, like them, were surrounded by a number 
of hostile places. Seven years afterwards, b. c. 188, 
Sparta itself was taken by Philopocmen, and annexed 
to the Achaean League (Plut. Phil. 16; Liv. xxxviii. 
32—34); but this step was displeasing to the 
Romans, who viewed with apprehension the further 
increase of the Achaean League, and accordingly en¬ 
couraged the party at Sparta opposed to the interests 
of the Achaeans. But the Roman conquest of Greece, 
which soon followed, put an end to these disputes, 
and placed Laconia, together with the rest of Greece, 
under the immediate government of Rome. Whether 
the Lacedaemonian towns to which Flamininus had 
granted independence were placed again under tlie 
dominion of Sparta, is not recorded; but we know 
that Augustus guaranteed to them their indepen¬ 
dence, and they are henceforth mentioned under the 
name of Eleuthero-Lacones. Pausanias says there 
were originally 24 towns of tlie Eleuthero-Lacones, 
and in his time there were still 18, of which the 
names were Gytliimn, Teuthrone, Las, Pyrrhicus, 
Caonepolis, Oetylus, Leuctra, Thalamae, Alagonia, 
Gerenia, Asopus, Acriae, Boeae, Zarax, Epidaurua 
Limera, Brasiae, Geronthrae, Marios. (Paus. iii. 21. 
§ 7.) Augustus showed favour to the Spartans as 
well as to the Ijacedaemonians in general; he gave 
to Sparta the Messenian town of Cardamyle (Paus. 
iii. 26. § 7) ; he also annexed to Laconia the Mes¬ 
senian town of Pharao (Paus. iv. 30. § 2), and 
gave to the Lacedaemonians the island of Cythera. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 7.) 

At the end of the fourth century of the Christian 
era, Laconia w’as devastated by the Goths under 
Alaric, who took Sparta (Zosim. v. 6). Subsequently 
Slavonians settled in tlie country, and retained pos¬ 
session of it for a long time; but towards the end of 
the eighth century, in the reign of the empress 
Irene, the Byzantine court made an effort to recover 
their dominions in Peloponnesus, and finally suc¬ 
ceeded in reducing to subjection the Slavonians ia 
the plains, while those in Laconia who would not 
submit were obliged to take refuge in the fastnesses 
of Mt. Taygetus. When the Franks became masters 
of Laconia in the 13th centuiy, they found upoa 
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tlie site of anoient Sparta a town still called Xace- 
daimonia; but in A. D. 1248, William Villehardoin 
built a fortress on one of the rocky hills at the foot 
of Mt. Taygetus, about three miles from the city of 
Lacedaemonia. Here he took up his residence ; 
and on this rock, called Misithra^ usually pronounced 
Mistrd^ a new town arose, which became the capital 
of Laconia, and continued to be so till Sparta began 
to be rebuilt on its ancient site by order of the 
present Greek government. (Finlay, Medieval Greece^ 
p. 230; Curtius, FelopoTmesos, vol. ii. p. 214.) 

V. Towns. 

1, In the Spartan Plain. —The three chief towns 

were Sparta, Amyolae, and Pharis, all situated 
near one another, and upon some of the lower 
heights close to the Eurotas. Their proximity 
would seem to show that they did not arise at the 
same time. Amyclae lay only 2^ miles south of 
Sparta, and appears to have been the chief place in 
the country before the Dorian invasion. South of 
Amyclae, and on the road from this town to the sea, 
was Pharis, also an Achaean town in existence 
befoi’e the Dorian conquest. Tiierapne may be 
regarded as almost a part of Sparta. [Sparta.] 
On the slopes of Mt. Taygelus, above the plain, 
there were several places. They were visited by 
Pausanias (iii. 20. 3—7), but it is difficult to 

determine the road which he took. After crossing 
the river Phellia, beyond Amyclae, he turned to the 
right towards the mountain. In the plain was a 
sanctuary of Zeus Messapeus, belonging, as we learn 
from Stephanus, to a village called Messafkab 
(Me(r<ra7rea<), and beyond it, at the entrance into 
the mountains, the Homeric city of Bkyseae. In the 
mountains was a sanctuary of Demcter Eleusinia, 
and 15 stadia from the latter Lapithakum, near 
which was Derkhium, where was a fountain called 
Anonus. Twenty stadia from Derrhium was Har- 
pleia, which borders upon the plain. Pausanias 
gives no information of the direction in which ho 
proceeded from the Eleusinium to Harpleia, Leake 
supposes that he turned to the south, and accord¬ 
ingly places Harpleia at the entrance into the plain 
by the bridge of Xerohampo ; while Curtius, on the 
contrary, imagines that he turned to the north, and 
came into the plain at Mistrd^ which he therefore 
identifies with Harpleia. It is impossible to de¬ 
termine which of these views is the more correct. 
The antiquities and inscriptions discovered at Mistrd, 
prove that it was the site of an ancient town, and 
Leake conjectures that it represents the Homeric 
Messe. 

2. In the Vale of the Upper Eurotas. —The 
road from Sparta to Slegalopolis followed the vale of 
the Eurotas. On this road Pausanias mentions first 
several monuments, the position of one of which, the 
tomb of Ladas, may still be identified. This tomb 
is described as distant 50 sta<lia from Sparta, and 
aa situated above the I’oad, which here passes very 
near to the river Eurotas. At about this distance 
from Sparta, Leake perceived a cavern in the rocks, 
with two openings, one of which appeared to have 
been fashioned by art, and a little beyond a semi¬ 
circular sepulchral niche : the place is called by the 
peasants arohs ^oipvovs. (Leake, Morea^ voL iii. 
p. 13.) Further on was the Characoma (XapoKw/ua), 
a fortification, probably, in the narrow pit of the 
valley; above it the town Pkllana, the frontier- 
forti^of Sparta in the vale of the Eurotas; and 100 
stadia from Pellana, Belemina. (Paus. iii. 20. § 8 
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—^21. § 3.) In the neighbourhood of Belemina 
was Aegys, oripnally an Arcadian town, which 
was conquered at an early period by the Spartans, 
and its territory annexed to Laconia. In the upper 
vale of the Eurotas was the Lacedaemonian Tri- 
poLis. (Liv. XXXV. 27.) Pellana was one of the 
three cities (Polyb. iv. 81); Belemina was un¬ 
doubtedly another; and the third was either Aegys 
or Carystus. 

The road to Tegea and Argos ran along the valo 
of the Oenus. (Paus. iii. 10. §§ 6—8.) After 
crossing the bridge over the Eurotas, the traveller 
saw on his right hand Mount Thornax, upon which 
stood a colossal statue of Apollo Pythaeus, guarding 
the city of Sparta, which lay at liis feet. (Comp. 
Herod, i. 69; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. § 27.) A little 
further on in the vale of the Oenus, was Sellasia, 
which was the bulwark of Sparta in the vale of the 
Oenus, as Pellana was in that of the Eurotas. 
Above Sellasia was a small plain, the only one in 
the vale of the Oenus, bounded on the east by Mt. 
Olympus and on the west by Mt. Evas: a small 
stream, called Gorgylus, flowed through the western 
side of the plain into the Oenus. This was the site 
of the celebrated battle in which Cleomencs was 
defeated by Antigonus. [Sellasia.] In this plain 
the road divided into two, one leading to Argos and 
the other to Tegea. The road to Argos followed 
the Oenus ; and to the west of the road, about an 
hour distant from the modern Ardkhova^ lay Ca- 
RYAK. From this place to the confines of the 
Thyreatis in Argolis, was a forest of oaks, called 
Scotitas (iSfcortrasr), which derived its name from 
a temple of Zeus Scotitas, about 10 stadia west of 
the road. (Paus. iii. 10. § 6; Polyb. xvi. 37.) On 
the ridge of Mt. Parnon the boundaries of Argolis 
and Laconia were marked by llermae, of which, 
three heaps of stones, called ot (the slain), 

may perhaps be the remains. (Ross, Reisen im Ptlo- 
pon7ies^ p. 173.) There was also a town Oenus, 
from which the river derived its name. 

The road to Tegea, which is the same as the 
present road from Sparta to Tripolitzd^ after leaving 
the plain of Sellasia, passes over a high and moun¬ 
tainous district, called Sciritis in antiquity. The 
territory of Laconia extended beyond tlie highest 
ridge of the mountain; and the chief source of the 
Alpheius, called Sa7'antopotamoSj formed the boun¬ 
dary between Laconia and the Tegeatis. Before 
reaching the Arcadian frontier, the road went 
through a narrow and rugged pass, now called 
Klisura. The two towns in Sciritis were SciRUS 
and Oeu»i, called lum by Xenophon. 

3. In the southern part of Laconia. — On the 
road from Sparta to Gythium, tlie chief port of the 
country, Pausanias (iii. 21. § 4) first mentions 
CuocEAB, distant about 135 stadia from Spaita, 
and celebrated for its quarries. Gythium was 30 
stadia beyond Croceae. Above Gythium, in the 
interior, was Aegiak, to which a road also led 
from Croceae. 0|>posite Gythium was the island 
Cbanak. After giving an account of Gythium, 
Pausanias divides the rest of Laconia, for the pur¬ 
poses of his description, into what lies left and what 
lies right of Gythium (iv apiartp^ Pofiiou, iii. 22. 
§ 3- rh iv TvOlov, iii. 24. § 6). 

Following the order of Pausanias, we will first 
mention the towns to the left or east of Gythium. 
Thirty stadia above Gythium was Trinasus, si¬ 
tuated upon a promontory, which formed the NK 
extremity of the peninsula terminating in Cape 
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Taenaram. Eighty stadia beyond Trinasns was 
HEXiOa, also upon the coast. The road from Sparta 
to Helos followed the Eurotas the greater part of 
the way; and Leake noticed in sever^ parts of the 
rock ruts of chariot wheels, evidently the vestiges 
of the ancient carriage>road. (Leake, Morea, voL i. 
p. 194.) Thirty stadia south of Helos on the coast 
was' Acriae; and sixty stadia south of Acriae, 
Asopus, the later nameof Cyparissia. Between 
Acriae and Asopus, Ptolemy mentions a town 
Bzandina (Biivikva^ iii. 16. § 9), the name of 
which occurs in an inscription in the form of Biadi- 
nupolis (Bio8[n/]ouiro\eiTav, Bockh, Insc. No.l336). 
Between Asopus and Acriae was an inland plain, 
called Leuce, containing in the interior a town of 
this name, and in the same neighbourhood was 
Pleiae. Returning to the coast, 50 stadia south 
of Asopus, was a temple of Asclepius, in a spot 
called Hypertklkatum. Two hundred stadia south 
of Asopus was the piumontory and peninsula Onu- 
QNATHUS, connected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus, which is, however, generally covered with 
water. Between Onugnathus and Malca is a con¬ 
siderable bay, called Boeaticus Sinus, from the town 
of Boeae, situated at its head. In this neighbour¬ 
hood were three ancient towns, called Etis, Apiiro- 
Di8iAS,and Side, which were founded by the Dorians; 
the two former on the Boeaticus Sinus, and the other 
on the eastern sea north of Capo Malea. Between 
Boeae and Malea was Nymphaeum or 

Nd/u.€aiatf)f with a cave near the sea, in which was 
a fountain of sweet water. Pausauias (iii. 23. § 2) 
calls Nymphaeum a \ifjLyrj, but, as there is no lake 
in this neighbourhood, Boblayo conjectures {lie- 
cherches, 4'C. p. 99) that we should read and 
places Nymphaeum at the harbour of Santa Marina^ 
where a fountain of water issues from a grotto. 
The promontory Mai.ea (MaX«a, Steph. B. s , v , 
et alii; MaA€a<, Herod, i. 82; Strab. viii. p. 368), 
still called Malid^ the most southerly point in 
Greece with the exception of Taenamm, was much 
dreaded by the ancient sailors on account of the 
winds and waves of the two seas, which hei’o meet 
together. Hence arose the proverb, “ after doubling 
Malea, forget your country” (Strab. viii. p. 378), 
and the epithet of Statius, “ forraidatum Maleae 
caput” {Tkeb. ii. 33). On the promontory there 
was a statue of Apollo. (Steph. B. s. v . Aidijcnos ; 
'AirjAAwv MaAedriys, Paus. iii. 12 . § 8 .) Sopth of 
Malea was the island Cythera. Following the 
eastern coast wo first come to Side, already men¬ 
tioned; then to Epidelium, 100 stadia from Malea; 
next to Epidaurus Limera, and successively to 
Zarax, Cyphanta, and Pkasiae or Brasiao, of 
which the last is near the confines of Argolis. 
The numbers in Pausanias, giving the distances of 
these places from one another, are corrupt; see 
Cyphanta. In the interior, between tlie Eurotas 
and the south-western slopes of Parnon, Pausanias 
mentions Geronthrae, situated 120 stadia north 
of Acriae; Marius, 100 stadia east of Geronthrae; 
Glyppia, also called Glympia, north of Marius; and 
Srlinus, 20 stadia from Geronthrae. 

Returning now to Gythium, we proceed to enu¬ 
merate the towns to the right, that is, west and 
south, of this place, according to the plan of Pau- 
saiiias (iii. 24. § 6 , soq.); in other words, the towns 
ill the peninsula through which Mount Taygetus 
runs. Forty stadia south of Gythium was Las 
upon the coast, which some writers call Asine. 
Thirty stadia from a hill near Las was Hypsi, in 
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the interior; and a little below Las waa the river 
Smenus (2/iijPos), rising in Mt. Taygetus, which 
Pausanias praises for the excellence of its water, 
now the river of Passavd, Immediately south of 
this river was the temple of Artemis Dictynna, on a 
promontory now called Agh^anos ; and in the same 
neighbourhood was a village called by Pausanias 
Araenus or Araenum, where Las, the founder of 
the city of Las, was said to have been buried. 
South of the promontory of Aghdranos is a stream, 
now called the river of Dhikova^ the Scyras 
CSic^pas) of Pausanias (iii. 25. § 1), beyond which 
were an altar and temple of Zeus; there are still 
some ancient remains on the right side of the river 
near its mouth. Further south is the peninsula of 
Shitdriy inclosing a bay of the same name, which is 
conjectured to be the Sinus Aegilodes of Pliny 
(iv. 5. s. 8 ); if so, we must place here Aegila, which 
is mentioned incidentally by Pausanias (iv. 17. § 1) 
as a town of Laconia. Inland 40 stadia from the 
river Scyras lay Pyrrhichus. SE. of Pyrrhichus 
on the coast was Tkutiironb. Between Teuthrone 
and the Tacnarian peninsula no town is mentioned, 
but at a place on the coast called Kikonia there are 
considerable remains of two temples. The Tacnarian 
peninsula is connected with that of Taygetus by an 
isthmus half a mile across, and contains two har¬ 
bours, named Psamathus and Achilleius Portu8 
[see Taenarum] ; the extremity of the peninsula 
is C. Matapun. Rounding the latter point, and 
ascending southwards, we come to the town of Tak- 
NARUM, afterwards called Caenkpolis, 40 stadia 
above the Taenarian isthmus. Thirty stadia N. of 
Caenepolis was the commencement of the promontory 
Thyrides, nearly as large as the Taenarian penin¬ 
sula, but connected with the mainland by a much 
wider isthmus. On this promontory were the towns 
of Hippoea and Messa. North of Messa was 
Oktylus; but the distance of 150 stadia, assigned 
by Pausanias between the two places, is too much. 
[Oetylus.] Eighty stadia north of Oetylus was 
THAI.AMAE 5 situated inland, and 20 stadia from 
Thalamae was Pephnus, upon the coast. Both 
these towns were upon the lesser Pamisus, now 
called the MiUa, which the Messenians said was 
originally the boundary of their territory. (Strab. 
viii. p. 361; Paus. iii. 26. § 3.) The districts north 
of this river were taken away from the Lacedae¬ 
monians by Philip in u.c. 338, and granted to tlie 
Messenians; but it is probable that the latter did 
not long retain possession of them. Ir the time of 
the Roman empire they formed part of Eleuthero- 
Laconia. (Leake, Pefo^onncsioco, p. 179.) Twenty 
stadia north of Pephnus, upon the coast, was 
Leuctra or Leuctrum ; and 60 stadia north of 
the latter, Cardamyle, at the distance of 8 stadia 
from the sea. North of Cardamyle was Gerenia, 
the most northerly of the Eleuthero-Laconian towns. 
Thirty stadia from Gerenia, in the interior, was 
Alagonia. 

(On the geography of Laconia, see Leake, Morea 
and Peloponnesiaca; Boblaye, Recherckes^ ^c .; 
Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes and Wandenmgen in 
Griechenland; Curtius, Peloponnesoa,') 

LACO'NICUS SINUS. [Laconia.] 

LACONIMURGI. [Celtica ; Vettonks.] 

LACRINGI, mentioned by Capitolinus An¬ 
tonin, c. 22 ), by Dion Cassius (Ixxxi. 12), and 
by Petrus Patricius (Excerpt Legal, p. 124, ed. 
Bonn), along with the Astingi and Buiii. They 
were either Dacian or on the Dacian frontier, and 
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are known only from having, in the Marcomannic war, 
opposed a body of invading Astings^ and, having so 
done, contract^ an alliance with Rome. [B. G. L.] 
LACTA'RIUS MONS (TdKaKros Spos: Monte 
5. Angelo), was the name given by the Romans to 
a mountain in the neighbourhood of Stabiae in Cam¬ 
pania. It was derived from the circumstance that 
the mountain abounded in excellent pastures, which 
were famous for the quality of the milk they pro¬ 
duced ; on which account the mountain was resorted 
to by invalids, especially in cases of consumption, 
for which a milk diet was considered particularly 
beneficial. (Cassiod. Ep. xi. 10; Galen, de Meth. 
Med. V. 12.) It was at the foot of this mountain 
that Narses obtained a great victory over the Goths 
under Teias in a. d. 553, in which the Gothic king 
was slain. (Procop. B. G. iv. 35, 36.) The de¬ 
scription of the Mons Lactarius, and its position 
with regard to Stabiae, leave no doubt that it was a 
part of the mountiiin range which branches off from 
the Apennines near Nocera (Nuccria), and separates 
the Bay of Naples from that of Paestuni. The 
Highest point of this range, the Monte S. Angelo, 
attains a height of above 5000 feet; the whole range 
is calcareous, and presents beautiful forests, as well 
as abundant pastures. The name of Lettere, still 
bonie by a town on the slope of the mountain side, 
a little above Stabiae, is evidently a relic of the an¬ 
cient name. [E. H. B.] 

LACTORA, in Gallia Aquitania, is placed by the 
Antonine Itin. on the road between Aginnum {Agen) 
and Climberrum {Auch), and 15 Gallic leagues from 
each. The distance and name correspond to the po¬ 
sition and name of Lectoure. Several Roman in¬ 
scriptions have been discovered with the name Lac- 
torates, and Civitas Lactorensium; but the place is 
not mentioned by any extant writer. [G. L.] 
LACUS FELICIS, a place in Noricum, on the 
south of the Danube, 25 miles west of Arelape, and 
20 miles east of Laureacum (ft. Ant. pp. 246, 248). 
According to the Not. Imper., w'here it is called La- 
cufelicis, it was the head-quarters of Norican horse 
archers. It is now generally identified with the 
town of Nmde/rwallsee, on the Danube. [L.S.] 
LACYDON. [Ma.ssilia.] 

LADE (AdSrj), the largest of a group of small 
islands in the Sinus Latmicus, clo.se by Miletus, and 
opposite the mouth of the l\Iacander. It was a pro¬ 
tection to the harbours of Miletus, but in Strabo’s 
time it was one of the haunts and .strongholds of 
pirates. Lade is celebrated in history for the naval 
defeat sustained there by the louians against the 
Persians in B. c. 494. IHerud. vi. 8 ; Thucyd. viii. 
17, 24 ; Strab. xiv. p, 635 ; Pans. i. 35. § 6 ; Bteph. 
B. 8. V.; Plii). V. 37.) That the island was not quite 
uninhabited, is clear from Strabo, and from the fact 
of Stephanus B. mentioning the ethnic form of the 
name, AaSator. [L. S.] 

LADICUS, a mountain of Gallaecia, the name of 
which occura in ancient inscription.s, and is still pre¬ 
served in that of the Codos de Ladoco, near Monte- 
furado on the SiL (Florez, Esp. S. vol. xv. p. 63 ; 
Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1 . p. 278.) [P. S.] 

LADOCEIA (tA Aa5d/c€ia), a place in Arcadia, 
in the district Maenalia, and, after the building of 
Megalopolis, a suburb of that city, was situated upon 
the road from the latter to Pallantiuin and Tegea. 
Here a battle was fought between the Mantincians 
and Tegeatae, b. c. 423, and between the Achaeans 
and Cleomenes, b. c. 226. Thucydides calls it 
iAodicium (AaoSlKtoy) in Oresthis. (Paus. viii. 44 . 
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§ 1; Thuc. iv. 134 ; Pol. ii. 61,55.) [Obbstha- 

SIUM.] 

LADON (Ao5<6v). 1 . A river of Elis, flowing 
into the Peneius. [Elis, p. 817, a.] 

2 . A river of Arcadia, flowing into the Alpheius. 
[Alpheius.] 

LAEAEI (Aaiatot), a Paeonian tribe in Mace¬ 
donia, included within the dominion of Sitalces, 
probably situated to the E. of the Strymon. (Thuc. 
ii. 96.) .. . [E. B. J.] 

LAEAETA'NI or LEETA'NI (Aatatrayoi, Ptol. 
ii. 6 . §§ 18, 74 ; AeTjrauol, Strab. iii. p. 159), a 
people on the N. part of the E. coast of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, above the Cosetani. Strabo merely 
speaks vaguely of the sea-coast between the Ebro 
and the Pyrenees as belonging to “ the Leetani and 
the Lartolaeetae, and other such tribes” (ruv ve 
Ai-pravuv Kal AaproKairjTuv Ka\ &K\ct)u roioihwv), 
as far as Emporium, while Ptolemy places them 
about Barcino (Barcelona) and the river Kubri- 
catus (Llobregat) ; whence it appears that they 
extended from below the Rubricatus on the SW. up 
to tho borders of the Indigctes, upon the bay of 
Ernporiae, on the NE. They are undoubtedly the 
same people as tho Laletani of Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4; 
cornp. Inscr. ap. Gruter. p. cdxxx.), who speaks of 
their country (Laletania) as producing good wine in 
abundance. (Plin. xiv. 6 . s. 8 ; comp. Martial, i. 
27, 50, vii. 52 ; Sil. Ital. iii. 369, xv. 177.) Strabo 
describes it as a fertile country, well furnished with 
harbours. Besides their capital Barcino (Bar¬ 
celona), they had the following towns : (1.) On the 
sea coast, from SW. to NE.: Baetui.o (Banov- 
Ptol. ii. 6 . § 19 : Badelona; Muratori, p. 
1033, no. 3 ; Florez, Esp. S. vol. xxiv. p. 56, vol. 
xxix. p. 31 ; Marca, Jlisp. ii. 1.5, p. 159), with a 
small river of the same name (Besos : Mela, ii. 6 ) ; 
Iliiko or Elubo, a city of the conventus of Tarraco, 
with tho civitas Romana (Mela, ii. 6 ; Plin. iii. 3. 
s. 4 ; AiKovpwy, Ptol. ii. C. § 19, where tlie vulgar 
reading is Ai\ovpu>y ; prob. Mataro, Marca, Hisp. 
ii. 15, p. 159 ; Florez, Esp. S. vol. xxix. p. 34) ; 
Blanda (BAdvJa, Ptol. 1. c. : Blancs), on a height, 
NE. of tho mouth of tho little river Larnum 
(Tordera: Plin. iii. 3. s. 4) : between Baetulo and 
Iluro Ptolemy places the Lunarium Pr. (Aovyd- 
piov &Kpoy ; probably tho lieadland marked by tho 
Torre de Mongat). ( 2 .) On the liigli road from 
Tairaco to Narbo Martius in Gaul (Itin. Ant. 
p. 398): Fines, 20 M. P. W. of Barcino (near 
Martorell, on tho right bank of tho Llobregat), 
marking doubtless the borders of the Lacetani and 
the Co.setani; then Barcino ; next Praetorium, 
17 M. P. (near flostalrich or La Roca, where are 
great niins ; Marca, Hisp. ii. 20) ; Seterrak oi' 
Secerrae, 15 M. P. (prob. S. Pere de Scrcada or 
SanSeloni) ; Aquae Voconiae, 15 M. P. (Caldas 
de Malavella). (3.) Other inland towns : Rubri- 
OATA (Ptol.); Egara, a municipium, whoso site is 
unknown (Inscr. ap. Muratori, p. 1106, no. 7, 
p. 1107, no. 1); Aquae Calidae, a civitas sti- 
pendiaria, in the conventus of Tarraco (Plin. iii. 3 . 
8 .4, Aquicaldenscs: Caldas de Mombuy, N. of Bar¬ 
celona, Marca, Hisp. ii. 16, p. 167; Florez, Esp.S. 
vol. xxix. p. 37; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. pp. 423, 
424.) f P. S,1 

LAEDERATA (Atiepdra or Aircpara, Procop. 
de Aed. iv. 6 ), a town in the north of Moesia, on 
the Danube, and a few miles east of Virainaciuni. 
In the Notitia its name is Laedenata; it must have 
been near the modem Rama. [L. S.] 
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LAETiIA (AaiAia, Ptol. ii. 4. § 12 t Aracnea 
or El £errocal)f an inland city of tue Turdetani, in 
the W. of Ilispania Baetica, not far from Italics, is 
one of the Spanish cities of which we have several 
coins, belonging to the period of its independence, as 
well as to the early Roman empire. Their types are, 
an armed horseman, at full speed, with ears of com, 
boughs, and palm-trees. (Florez, Esp. S. vol. xii. 
pp. 266—258 ; Med. vol. ii. p. 489, vol. iil p. 92 ; 
Mionnot, vol. i. p. 19, Suppl. vol. i. p. 35 ; Sestini, 
Med. pp. 20, G.5 ; Nuni. Goth.; Eckhel, vol. i. p.25; 
likert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 373.) [P. S.] 

LAE PA (Lej)e, near Ayamonte')^ a city of the 
Turdetani, on the coast of Baetica, a little E. of the 
mouth of the Anas (^Gundalqtiivir : Mela, iii. 1 ; 
comp. Plin. iii. 1. s. 3, where, however, the reading 
is doubtful; Bell. Alex. 57, where Laepam should 
probably be .substituted for the MS. readings of 
Leptim or Leptum ; Florez, Esp. S. vol. x. p. 45, 
vol. xii. pp. 56, 57 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 339. 
This place must not be confounded with Ptolemy’s 
Lahi'a, wdiich is only a various reading for 
Ilipa). [P.S.] 

LAERON FL. [Gallakcia.] 
LAES'IRY'GONES (^Iiai(TTpvy6v€s\ a fabulous 
people of giants, who are mentioned by Homer in 
the Odyssey (x. 80—132), and described as governed 
by a king named Lamus. They were a pastoral 
people, but had a city (Ao-tu) which Homer calls 
AauTTpvyovlri, with a port, and a fountain named Ar- 
facia. It may well be doubted whether Homer meant 
to assign any definite locality to this people, any 
more than to the Cyclopes; but later Greek writers 
dul not fail to fix the place of their abode, though 
opinions wore much divided on the subject. The 
general tradition, as w'e leant from Thucydides (vi. 
2 ), placed them in Sicily, though that historian 
wisely declares hi.s total ignorance of everything 
concerning them. Other writers were le.s8 cautious; 
some fixed their abodes in the W. or NW. part of the 
island, in the country subsequently occupied by the 
Elyini (Lycophr. 956); but the more pre¬ 
valent opinion, at least in later times, seems to have 
been that they dwelt in the neighbourhood of Leon- 
tini, whence the name of Laestkygonii Campi was 
given to the fertile plain in the neighbourhood of 
that city. (Strub. i. p. 20; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Tzetz. 
ud Lycophr. 662, 956; Sil. Ital. xiv. 126.) A wholly 
different tradition, with the origin of which we are 
unacquainted, but which is viTy generally adopted 
by Roman writers, represented Foriniae on the coast 
of Italy as the abode of tJie Lae.strygones, and the 
city of their king Lamus. The noble family of the 
Lamiae, in the day.s of Augustus, even pretended to 
<lerive their descent from the mythical king of the 
Laestrygones. (Cic. ad Att. ii. 13; llor. Cam. iii. 
17; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Sil. Ital. vii. 410.) [E.H.B.] 

LAEVI or LAI (Adoi), a tribe of Cisalpine Gauls, 
w'ho dwelt near the sources of the river Padua. This 
is the .statement of Polybius (ii. 17), who associates 
them with the Libicii (Ae^^/ciot), and says that the 
two tribes occupied the part of the plains of Cis¬ 
alpine Gaul nearest to the sources of the Padus, and 
next to them came the Insubres. He distinctly 
reckons them among the Gaulish tribes who had 
crossed the Alps and settled in the plains of Northern 
Italy: on the other hand, both Livy and Pliny call 
them Ligurians. (Liv. v. 35; Plin. iii. 17. s. 21.) 
The reading in the passage of Livy is, indeed, very 
uncertain; but he would appear to agree with Pliny 
in placing them in the neighbourh^ of Ticinum. 
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Pliny even ascribes the foundation of that city to 
the Laavi, in conjunction with the Marici, a name 
otherwise wholly unknown, but apparently also a 
Ligurian tribe. There can be no doubt that in 
this part of Italy tribes of Gaulish and Ligurian 
origin were very much intermixed, and probably the 
latter were in many cases confounded with the 
Gauls. [Liottria.] 

LAGANIA {Aayayia)f a village of the Tecto- 
sagae in Galatia, 24 miles to the east of Juliopolis. 
It is not mentioned by any of the classical writers, 
but it must afterward.s have increased in importance, 
for during the Christian period, it was tlio see of a 
bishop, and took the name of Anastasiopolis (^Concil. 
Chalc. p. 662, and p. 95, where the name is mis¬ 
spelt Aatrayla ; /tin. Ani. p. 142, where the name 
is Laganeos; It. Jlieros. p. 574, where we read 
Agannia). There is little doubt that the Latania 
in Ptolemy (v. 1. § 14) and the Rhegariagnlia of 
Ilicrocles (p. 697) are the same as Lagania (comp. 
Theod. Syc. c. 2). Kiepert, in his map of Asia 
Minor, identifies it with Beg Basar. [L. S.] 
LAGA'RIA (Aayapla: Eth. AayapiraySSf Laga* 
rinus), a small town of Lucania, situated between 
Thurii and the river Sybaris; which, according to 
the commonly received legend, was founded by a 
colony of Phocians under the command of P’peius, 
the architect of the wooden horse. (Strab. vi. p. 263; 
Lycophr. 930; Tzetz. ad loc.) Strabo, the 
only geographical writer who mentions it, calls it 
only a fortress {(ppovpiop), and it was probably never 
a place of any importance; though deriving some 
celebrity in after times from the excellence of its 
wine, which was esteemed one of the be.st in Italy. 
(Strab. 1. c.; Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8.) The statement of 
Strabo, above quoted, is the only clue to its position, 
which cannot therefore be determined with any 
certainty. Cluverius placed it at Nocara, about 
10 miles from the sea, and this conjecture (for it is 
nothing more) has been adopted by Uomanelli. The 
wines.of this neighbourhood are said still to preserve 
their ancient reputation. (Cluver. Ital. p. 1272 • 
Romanclli, vol. i. p. 248.) [E. H, B.J 

LAGEGUM. [Legeolium.] 

LAGINA (ra Adyjva), a place in the teiritory 
of Stratoniceia, in Caria, contained a most splendid 
temple of Hecate, at which every year great festivals 
were celebrated. (Strab. xiv. p. 660.) Tacitus 
(Ann. iii. 62), when spetiking of the worship of 
Trivia among the Stratoniceians, evidently means 
Hecate. The name of Lagina is still preserved in 
the village of Lakena^ not far from the sources of 
the Tshina. Laginia, mentioned by Steph. B. os a 
"KoXixviov Kapias, seems to be the same as the 
Lagina of Strabo. [L. S.] 

LAGNI (Aa 7 *'l), a town of the Arevacae, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, mentioned only by Diodorus 
Siculus (Excerpt, vol. ii. p. .596). [P. S.] 

LAGOS, a town in Phrygia, on the north-east of 
Mandropdb. (Liv. xxxviii. 15.) The town is men¬ 
tioned only by Livy in his account of the progress of 
the lioman consul Cn. Manlius in Asia Minor, when 
Lagos was foimd deserted by its inhabitants, but 
well provided with stores of every description, whence 
we may infer that it was a town of some conse¬ 
quence. [L. S.] 

LAGU'SA (AdyoviTo, Aa!yov(r<xvL)y an island in the 

Aegaean sea, the name of which occurs in Strabo 
between those of Sicinus and Pholegandrus. Hence 
it is probably the same as KardidtUsay a rocky 
islet ^twoen the two latter islands. But Kiepert, 
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in his map, identifies it with Polyaegus. (Strab. x. 
p. 484 ; Steph« B. s. v *; Eustath. ad 11. ii. 625, 
p. 3060 

LAGU'SA (Aa 7 ou(ra), one of a group of small 
islands in the bay of Telmissus in Lycia, 5 stadia 
from Telmissus, and 80 from Cissidae. (Plin. v. 35; 
Steph. B. 8. V. ; Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. § 226, foil) 
This island is generally considered to be the same 
as the modem Panagia di Cordialissa. [L. S.] 
LAGUSSAE, a group of small islands off the 
coast of Troy, to the north of Teredos (Plin. v. 38; 
comp. Eiistath. ad Horn. II. ii. p. 306). Their mo¬ 
dern name is Taochan Adassi. [L. S."] 

LAISH, the more ancient name of Dan. [Dan.] 
LALASIS (AotKacrtSf Ptol. v. 8. § 6, where some 
MSS. have AaAaaris), a district in Cilicia, extending 
along Mount Taurus, above the district called Sc- 
lentis. Pliny (v. 23) also mentions a town Lalasis 
in Isauria, and this town accordingly seems to have 
been the capital of the district Lalasis, which may 
have extended to the north of Mount Taurus. It is 
probable, moreover, that the Isaurian town of La- 
lisanday mentioned by Stephanus B., and which, he 
says, was in his day called Dalisand/iy is the same 
as Lalasis; and if so, it is identical with the 
Dalisanda of Hierocles (p. 710). Basilius of Se- 
leucia informs us that the town stood on a lofty 
height, but was well provided with water, and not 
destitute of other advantages. (Wesscling, ad Ukrocl. 
1. c.). From all these circumstances, we might 
be inclined to consider the reading AaKaais in 
Ptolemy the correct one, were it not that the coins 
of the place all bear the inscription AaXacra^coy. 
(Sestini, p. 96.) [L. S.] 

LALENESIS (AaXrjveals or Aadoipepisy Ptol. v. 
7. § 6), a small town in the district of Melitene in 
Armenia Minor, on the east of Zoropassus. Its site 
is unknown, and no ancient writer besides Ptolemy 
mentions it. [L.S.] 

LALLTANI. [Laeetani.] 

LAMA. [Vettones.] 

LAMASBA (^Tiin. Ant pp. 35, ter, 40: La~ 
masbuaj Tab. Pent), a city of the Massylii, in the 
interior of Numidia, near the confines of Mauretania, 
62 M. P. from Sitifi, and 62 from Tamuoadi. 
Lapie and D’Avezac identify it with Ain-Hazely^X 
the N. foot of the mountains of the Welled-Abd-eri’- 
Nour; but its site seems to agree better with the 
considerable ruins at Baiina, on the S. of those 
mountains, and W. of the M. Aurasius (^JebeU 
Aureas: Shaw, Travels, <^c. p. 52 ; Pellissier, 
Exploration Scientijique de VAlgerie, vol. vi. p. 
389). [P. S.] 

LAMBER or LAMBRUS, a river of Northern 
Italy, in Gallia Transpadana, noticed by Pliny 
among the affluents of the Padus which join that river 
on its left or northern bank. (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23.) 
It is still called the Lambro, and rises in a small 
lake called the Logo di Pusiano (the Eupilis Lacus 
of Pliny), from whence it flows within 3 miles of 
Milan, and enters the Po about midway between the 
Ticino and the Adda. Sidonius Apollinaris con¬ 
trasts its stagnant and weedy stream (ulvosum Lam- 
brum) with the blue waters of the Addua. (^Ep. 
i. 5.) The Tabula as well as the Geographer of 
Ravenna give a town of the name of Lambrum, of 
which no trace is found elsewhere. It is probably 
a corruption of a station. Ad Lambrum, at the pass¬ 
age of the river of that name, though the Tabula 
erroneously transfers it to the S. side of the Padus. 
(Tab. Pent; Geogr. Rav. iv. 30.) [E. H. B.] 
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LAMBE'SE (^Itin. Ant. pp. 32,33,34,40: Tab, 
Peat} AdpBaiaa, Ptol. iv. 3. § 29; Lamdaesa, 
Inscr.; Lambaese, Augustin, adv. Donat vi. 13 ; 
Lambesitana Colonia, Cyprian. Epist 65: Lemba 
or Tezzout, large Ru.), one of the most important 
cities in the interior of Numidia, belonging to the 
Massylii. It lay near the confines of Mauretania, 
at the W. foot of M. Aurasius (Jebel Auress), 102 
M. P. from Sitifi, 118 from Thevebtk, and 84 
from CiRTA. It was the station of an entire legion, 
the Legio III. Augusta (Aeyelwv rpirri afSacrrb, 
Ptol. 1. c, ; and Inscr.). Its importance is attested by 
its magnificent ruins, among which are seen the re* 
mains of an amphitheatre, a temple of Aesculapius, a 
triumphal arch, and other buildings, enclosed by a 
wall, in the circuit of which 40 gates have been 
traced, 15 of them still in a good state of.pre¬ 
servation. The silence of Procopius respecting such 
a city seems to imply that it had been destroyed 
before the age of Justinian. (Shaw, Travels, p. 57; 
Bruce; Peysonnel; Vt\\\mtr,ExphratwnScientijique 
de VAlgerie, vol. vi. pp. 388, 389.) [P. S.] 

LAMBRl'ACA or LAMBRl'CA, a town of the 
Callaici Lucenses in Gallaecia, near the confluence 
of the rivers Laeron and Ulla, not far from EU 
Padron. (Mela, iii. 1 . § 8 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p. 439.) ^ [P. S.] 

LAMETPNI (Aa/ir;T?vot), a city of Bruttium, 
mentioned only by Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v.), 
on the authority of Hecatacus, who added that there 
was a river also of the name of Lametus (Ad/ariTos). 
We find this again alluded to by Lycophron. {Aka:. 
1085.) There can be no doubt that this is the 
stream still called Lamato, which flows into the 
gulf of Sta. Eufemia ; and this is confirmed by the 
authority of Aristotle, who gives to that gulf, other¬ 
wise known as the Sinus Tkrinaeus or Hip- 
PONIATES, the name of the Lametink Gui.p (6 
Aaprirlvos kSKvos, Arist. Pol. vii. 10). Hence 
there can be little doubt that the city of Lametini 
also was situated on the shores of the same bay, 
though Stephanus vaguely calls it “ near Crotona.’* 
(Steph. B. 1. c.) No other writer mentions tlie name 
(which is eWdently an ethnic form like Leontini), 
and it is probable that the town was destroyed (»r 
sunk into a dependent condition at an early period. 
An inscription, which records it as an existing mu¬ 
nicipal town in the time of Trajan, is almost cer¬ 
tainly spurious. (Mommsen, Inscr. liegn. Neap. 
App. No.930.) It is generally supposed to have 
been situated either at or near the modem village of 
Sta. Eufemia, but this is mere conjecture. [E.H.B.] 
LA'MIA {Aapla ; Eth. Aafiitits : Zituni), a town 
of the Malienses, though afterwards separated from 
■hem, situated in the district Phthiotis in Thessaly. 
Strabo describes Lamia as situated above the plain 
which lies at the foot of the Maliac gulf, at the 
distance of 30 stadia from the Spercheius, and 
60 stadia from the sea (ix. pp. 433, 435). Livy 
says that it was placed on a height distant 
seven miles from Heracleia, of which it com¬ 
manded the prospect (xxxvi. 25), and on the route 
which led from Thermopylae through the passes of 
Phthiotis to Thaumaci (xxxii. 4). Strabo further 
relates that it was subject to earthquakes (i. p. 60). 
Lamia is celebrated in history on account of the war 
which the Athenians and the confederate Greeks 
carried on against Antipater in b.c. 323. Antipater 
was at first nnsnccessful, and took refuge in Lamia, 
where he was besieged for some time by Lite allies. 
From this circumstance this contest is usually called 
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the Lamian war. Having afterwards received suc- 
couni from Crateros, Antipater retreated northwards, 
and defeated tho allies at the battle of Crannon in 
the following year. (Died, xviii. 9, seq.; Polyb. ix. 

29. ) In B. c. 208 Philip, son of Demetrius, de¬ 
feated the Aetolians near Lamia. (Liv. xxvii. 30.) 
In 192 Lamia opened its gates to Antiochus (Liv. 
XXXV. 43), and was in consequence besieged in the 
following year by Philip, who was then acting in 
conjunction with the Romans. (Liv. xxxvi. 25.) On 
this occasion Livy mentions tho difficulty which the 
Macedonians experienced in mining tho rock, which 
was siliceous (“ in asperis locis silex saepe impcnc- 
trabilis ferro occurrebat”). In 190 tlio town was taken 
by the Romans. (Liv. xxxvii. 4, 5.) Lamia is men¬ 
tioned by Pliny (iv. 7. s. 14), and was also in 
existence in tho sixth century. (Hierocl. p. 642, ed. 
Wesscling.) Tho sito of Lamia is fixed at Zituni^ 
both by tho description of tlie ancient writers of the 
position of Lamia, and by an inscription which Paul 
Lucas copied at tliis place. Zituni is situated on a 
hill, and is by nature a strongly fortified p<)sition. 
Tho only remains of the ancient city which Leake 
discovered were some pieces of the walls of the 
Acropolis, forming a part of those of tho modern 
castle, and some small remains of the town walls at 
the foot of tho hill, beyond tlie extreme modern 
houses to the eastward. On the opposite side of the 
town Leake noticed a small river, which, we learn 
from Strabo (ix. p. 434, 450), was called Achelous. 
The port of Malia was named Piialaua (rh •Pa- 
Aapa, Strab. ix. p. 435; Polyb. xx. 11; Liv. xxvii. 

30, XXXV. 43 ; Plin. iv. 7. s. 12), now Stylidha. 
Zituni has been compared to Athens, with its old 
castle, or acropolis, above, and its Peiruceus at Sty- 
lidha^ on tlie shore below. There is a fine view from 
the castle, commanding tho whole country adjacent 
to the head of the Maliac gulf. (Lucas, Voyage dans 
la Grece, vol. i. p. 405; Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. ii. p. 2 ; Stephani, Reise^ ^c. p. 39.) 
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LAMIACUS SINUS (<5 Aafiianhs /coAiros), a 
name given by Pausanias to the Maliac gulf, from 
tho important town of Lamia. (Paus. i. 4. § 3, vii. 
15. § 2, X. 1. § 2.) In the same way the gulf is 
now called Zituni, which is the modern name of 
Lamia. 

LAMI'NIUM (^Aafxtviov ; Eth. Laminitani: near 
F'uenllana, between Monfiel and Alcaraz), a town 
of the Carpetani (according to Ptolemy, though 
some suppose it to have belonged rather to the 
Cretani), in Hispania Tarraconensis. It was a sti¬ 
pendiary town of the conventus of New Carthage, 
and sto^ on the high road from Emerita to Caesar- 
augusta. The river Anas (^Gttadiana) rose in the 
lands of Laminium, 7 M. P. E. of the town. (Plin. 
iii. 1. s. 2,3. 8 . 4; I tin. Ant. pp. 445,446; Ptol. ii. 
6 . § 57; Inscr. ap. Florez, Esp. S. vol. iv. p. 38, 
vol. V. pp. 22, 122, vol. vii. p. 140; Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt, 1. p. 411: in Plin. xxxvi. 21. s. 47, where Pliny 
speaks of the whetstones found in Hither Spain as 
Cotes Flaminitanae, Ukert supposes we ought to 
road Cotes Laminitanae.) [P. S.] 


LAMPSACUS. 

LAMOTIS (AafiwTts)^ a district on the eastern 
coast of Cilicia Aspera, between the rivers Caly- 
cadnus and Lamus. Its capital bore the name of 
Lamns, from which that of the district was derived. 
(Ptol. V. 8 . § 6 ; comp. Lamus.) [L. S.] 

LAMPAS (Aa/UTrds), a harbour on the E. coast 
of the Tauric Chersonese, 800 stadia from Theodosia, 
and 220 stadia from Criu-Metopon. (Arrian, Peripl. 
p. 20 ; Anon. Peripl. p. 6 .) Arrian uses the two 
names Lnmpas and Holmitis as if they belonged to 
the same place, but the Anonymous Coast-doscribei* 
speaks of Lampas alone. Halmitis probably took 
its name from being a place for salting fish. The 
name is preserved in the places now called Biouh- 
Lambat and Koutchouk-Lambat, Tartar villages 
at the end of a bay defended by the promontory of 
Plaka, near which ancient ruins have been found. 
(Dubois de Montpereux, Voyage autour du Caucase, 
vol. V. p. 713, vol. vi. p. 460; Rennell, Compar. 
Geog. vol. ii. p. 340.) [K.B.J.] 

LAMPATAE or LAMPAGAE (Aa^wc^Tai or 
Aap-iraym, Ptol. vii. 1. § 42), a small tribe who 
lived among the offshoots of the Imaus, in the NW. 
part of India, about the sources of the Choes (now 
Kameli), which is itself a tributary of the Kabul 
river. [V.] 

LAM PE (Act/iir^), a town in Crete, also called 
Lappa. [Lappa.] Besides this town Stephanus 
B. (s. V .') mentions two other towns of this name, 
otherwise unknown, one in Arcadia and tlie other in 
Argolis. 

LAMPEIA. [Erymanthus.] 

LAMPETIA. [Clampetia.] 

LAMPONEIA or LAMPO'NIUM {Aapiti^veia, 
Aapwwyiov')^ an Aeolian town in the south-west of 
Troas, of which no particulars are known, except 
that it was annexed to Persia by the satrap Otanos 
in the reign of Darius Hystaspis. It is mentioned 
only by the curliest writers. (Herod, v. 26 ; Strab. 
xiii. p. 610 ; Steph. B. s. v.') [L. S.] 

LAMPRA. [Attica, p. 331, a.] 
LA'MPSACUS (Adjuif/uKos : Eth. Aau^aK’qvds), 
sometimes also called Lainpsacum (Cic. in Verr. i, 
24 ; Pomp. Mela, i. 19), was one of the most cele¬ 
brated Greek settlements in Mysia on the Hellespont. 
It was known to have existed under the name of 
Pityusa or Pityussa before it received colonists from 
the Ionian cities of Phocaea and Miletus. (Strab. 
xiii. p. 589 ; Stepli. B. s. v. ; Plin. v, 40 ; Horn. II. 
ii. 829 ; Plut. de Virt. MvX. 18.) It was situated, 
oppo.site to Callipolis, in the Thracian Chersonesus, 
and possessed an excellent harbour. Herodotus (vi. 
37) relates that the elder Miltiades, who was settled 
in the Thracian Chersonesus, made war upon the 
Lampsaceni, but that they took him by surprise, 
and made him their prisoner. Being threatened, 
however, by Croesus, who supported Miltiades, they 
set him free. During the Ionian revolt, the town 
fell into the hands of the Persians. (Herod, v. 117.) 
The territory about Lampsacus produced excellent 
wine, whence the king of Persia bestowed it upon 
Themistocles, that he might thence provide himself 
with wine. (Thucyd. i. 138; Athen. i. p. 29 ; 
Diod. xi. 57 ; Plut. Tlwm,. 29 ; Nepjos, Them. 10 ; 
Amm. Marc. xxii. 8 .) But even while Lampsacus 
acknowledged the supremacy of Persia, it continued 
to be governed by a native prince or tyrant, si the 
name of Hippocles, His son Aeantides married 
Archedico, a daughter of Pisistratus, whose tomb, 
commemorating her virtues, was seen there in the 
time of Thucydides (vi. 69). The attempt of 
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Euagon to seize the citadel, and thereby to make him¬ 
self tyrant, seems to belong to the same period. 
(Athen. xL p. 508.) After the battle of Mycale, in 
B, o. 479, Lampsacus joined Athens, but revolted 
after the failure of the great Athenian expedition to 
Sicily ; being, however, unfortified, it was easily re¬ 
conquered by a fleet under Strombichides. (Thuc. 

viii. 62.) After the time of Alexander the Great, 
the Lanipsaceni had to defend their city against the 
attacks of Antiochus of Syria; they voted a crown 
of gold to the Eomans, and were received by them 
as allies. (Liv. xxxiii. 38, xxxv. 42, xliii. 6; Polyb. 
xxi. 10.) In the time of Strabo, Lampsacus was 
still a flourishing city. It was the birthplace of 
many distinguished authors and philosophers, such 
as Charon the historian, Anaximenes the orator, and 
Metrodonis the disciple of Epicurus, who himself 
resided there for many years, and reckoned some of 
its citizens among his intimate friends. (Strab. h c.; 
Diog. LaSrt. x. 11.) Lampsacus possessed a fine 
statue by Lysippus, representing a prostrate lion, 
but it was removed by Agrippa to Rome to adorn 
the Campus Martius. (Strab. /. c.) Lampsacus, as 
is well known, was the chief seat of the obscene 
worship of Priapus, who was believed to have been 
bom there of Aphrodite. (Athen. i. p. 30; Paus. 

ix, 31. § 2 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 983 ; Ov. Fast, vi. 

345; Vivg. Georg, ir. 110.) From this circum¬ 
stance the whole district was believed to have de¬ 
rived the name of Abamis or Aparnis (iirapvtro-dai), 
because Aphrodite denied that she had given birth 
to him. (Theophr. Hist. Plant i. 6,13.) The an¬ 
cient name of the district had been Bebrycia, pro¬ 
bably from the Thracian Bebryces, who had settled 
there. (Comp. Hecat. Fragm. 207; Charon, Fragm. 
115,119 ; Xenoph. Anah. vii. 8. § 1; Polyb. v. 77; 
Plin. iv. 18, V. 40 ; Ptol, v. 2. § 2 ; Steph. B. s.v.) 
The name of LamsaJei is still attached to a small 
town, near which Lamp.«acu3 probably stood, as 
Larmahi itself contains no remains of antiquity. 
There are gold and silver staters of Lampsacus in 
different collections ; the imperial coins have been 
traced from Augustus to Gallienus. (Sestini, Mon, 
Vet p. 73.) [L. S.] 
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LAMPSUS, a town of Histiaeotis in Thessaly, on 
the borders of Athamania. (Liv. xxxii. 14.) 
LAMPTRA. [Attica, p. 331, a.] 

LAMUS (A<£/xoy), a village of Cilicia, at the 
mouth of the river Lamus, from which the whole 
district derived the name of Lamotis. The river 
is mentioned by Stephanua B. (from Alexander 
Polyhistor), and both the river and the village by 
Strabo (xiv. p. 671) and Ptolemy (v. 8. §§ 4,6). 
The river, which is otherwise of no importance, 
form^ the boundary between Cilicia Aspera and 
Cilicia Propria, and still bears the name of Lafnas or 
Lamueo. About the village of Lamus no particulars 
are known. (Comp. Nonnus, Dionvi, xxiv. 50: 
Hierocl. p. 709.) [L S.] 
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LAMYRON (Ao^fM^p), a great harbour near 
Cape Heraclium, on coast of Pontus, not far 
from Themiscyra. (Anonym. Peript Pont. Eux. 
p.lO.) [L.S.] 

LANCE (Ttm. Ant p. 395), or LA'NCIA (Aay- 
afa, Dion Cass. liii. 25,29; Flor. iv. 12; Oros. 
vi. 21), or LANCIATUM (Aa^Klarop, Ptol. ii. 6. 
§ 29), the chief city of the Lanceati (AayalaToi, 
Ptol. 1. c.) or Lancienses (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4), a tribe 
of the Astures, in Hispania Tarraconensis. It was 
strongly fortified, and was tho most impoiiant city 
of that region, even more so than Legio VII. Ge- 
MiNA, at least before the settlement of the latter by 
the Romans, by whom Lancia was destroyed, though 
it was again restored. It lay on the high road from 
Caesaraugusta to Legio VII. (Leon), only 9 M. P. 
from the latter, where its name is still to bo traced 
in that of Sollanco or Soltancia. (Florez, Esp. S, 
Tol. xvi. p. 16; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 441.) [P. S.] 

LA'NCIA, LANCIA'Tl, LANCIA'TUM. 
[Lance.] 

LA'NCIA OPPIDA'NA. [Vettones.] 

LANCIENSES. [Lance.] 

LANCIENSES OCELENSES or TRANSCU- 
DANI. [OcEi.UM.] 

LANGOBARDI, LONGOBARDI (Aayyoidp^oi, 
AoY/o€dp^oi, also Aayyo€dp^ai and AoyyoSdpdai), 
a tribe of Germans whom we first meet with in the 
plain, south of the lower E/ie, and who belonged to 
the Suevi (Strab. vii. p. 290, where Kramer reads 
AayK6§ap^of, Ptol. ii. 11. §§ 9, 17). According to 
Paulus Diaconus, himself a Langobard, or Lombard 
(ffist Longoh. i. 3, 8; comp. Isidor. Ortg, ix. 2; 
Etym. M. s. v, yhfioy), the tribe derived its name 
from the long beards, by which they distinguished 
themselves from the other Germans, who generally 
shaved their beards. But it seems to be more pro¬ 
bable that they derived the name from tho country 
they inhabited on the banks of the Elbe, where 
Bbrde (or Bord) still signifies “ a fertile plain by the 
side of a river;” and a district near Magdeburg is 
still called the lange Bbrde (Wilhelm, Germanieny 
p. 286). According to this, Langobardi would sig. 
nify “ inhabitants of the long bord of the river.” 
The district in which we first meet with them, is 
the left bank of the Elbe, from the point where the 
Sala empties itself into it, to the frontiers of tlie 
Chauci Minores, so that they were bounded in the 
north by the Elbe, in the east by the Semnones, in 
the south by the Cherusci, and in the west by the 
Fosi and Angrivarii. Traces of the name of the 
Langobardi still occur in that country in such names 
as Bardengau, Bardewik, The earliest writer who 
mentions the Langobardi as inhabiting those parts, 
is Velleius Paterculus (ii. 106). But notwithstanding 
the unanimous testimony of Uie ancients that they 
were a branch of the Suevi, their own historian 
(Paul. Diac. I c.; comp. Euseb. Chron, ad an. 380) 
states that the Langobardi originally did not inhabit 
any part of Germany, but had migrated south from 
Scandinavia, where they bad borne the name of 
Vinili, and that they assumed the name Langobardi 
after their arrival in Germany. It is impossible to 
say what value is to be attributed to this statement, 
which has found as many advocates as it has bad 
opponents. From Strabo (/. c.) it is clear that they 
occupied the northern bank of the Elbe, and it is 
possible that they were among those Germans whom 
Tiberius, in the reign of Augustus drove across the 
Elbe (Suet. Aug, 21). In their new country they 
were soon reduc^ to snbmiBsion by Marobodnus, but 
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afterwarda they shook off the yoke, and, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Semnones, joined the confederacy of the 
Cherascane against the Marcornanni. (Tac. Ann. ii. 
45.) When, in consequence of the murder of Armi- 
nius, the power of the Cheruscans was decaying more 
and more, the Langobardi not only supported and 
restored Italus, the king of the Cheruscans who had 
been expelled, but seem to have extended their own 
territory in the south, so as to occupy the country 
between Halle^ Magdeburg^ and Leipzig. (Tac. Atm. 
xi. 17.) They were not a numerous tribe, but their 
want of numbers was macle up for by their natural 
bravery (Tac. Germ. 40), and Velleius describes 
them as a “ gens etiam Germana feritafo ferocior.” 
Shortly after these events the Langobardi disapj)ear 
from history, until they are mentioned again by 
Ptolemy (/. c.), who places them in the extensive 
territory between the Rhine and Weser^ and even 
beyond the latter river almost as far as the Elbe. 
They thus occupied the country which hud formerly 
been inhabited by the tribes forming the Cheniscan 
confederacy. This great extension of their territory 
shows that their power must have been increasing 
ever since their liberation from tho yoko of Maro- 
boduus. After this time w’e again hear nothing of 
the Longobardi for a considerable period. They are 
indeed mentioned, in an excerpt from the history of 
Petrus Patricias {Exc. de Legal, p. 124), as allies 
of the Obii on the frontiers of Pannonia; but other¬ 
wise history is silent about them, until, in the second 
lialf of the 5th century, they appear on the nortii of 
the Danube in Upper Hungary as tributary to the 
lleruli (Procop. de Bell. Goth, ii. 15, who describes 
them as Christians). Whether these Langobardi, 
however, wore the same people wdiom we last met 
with between the Rhine and the Elbe, or whether 
tlioy were only a band of emigrants who had in the 
course of time become so numerous as to form a 
distinct tribe, is a question which cannot be answered 
with certainty, although tho latter seems to bo the 
more probable 8U])position. Their natural love of 
freedom could not bear to submit to the rule of the 
llcriili, and after having defeated tho king of the 
hitter in a great battle,they subdued the neighbouring 
Quadi, likewise a Suevian tribe, and henceforth they 
were for a long time the terror of their neighbours 
and the Homan province of Pannonia. (Paul, Diac. 
i. 22.) For, being the most powerful nation in those 
parts, they extended their dominion down tho Danube, 
and occupied the extensive plains in the north of 
Dacia on the river Theiss, where they first came in 
conflict with the Gepidae, and entered Pannonia. 
(Paul, Diac. i. 20.) The emperor Justinian, wanting 
their support against the Gepidae, gave them lands 
and supplied them with money (Proeop. Bell. Goth. 
iii. 33), and under their king Audoin they gained a 
great victory over the Gepidae. (Paul. Diac. i. 25; 
Procop. Bell Goth. iii. 34, iv. 18, 25.) Alboin, 
Audoin’s successor, after having, in conjunction with 
the Avari, completely overthrown tho empire of the 
Gepidae, led the Langobardi, in a. d. 568, into Italy, 
where they permanently established theinselve.s, and 
founded the kingdom from which down to this day 
the north-east of Italy bears the name of Lombardy. 
(^Exc. de Legal, pp. 303, 304; Marius Episc. Ckron. 
Rone. ii. 412.) The occasion of their invading Italy 
is related as follows. When Alboin had concluded 
his alliance with the Avari, and had ceded to them 
his own dominions, Narses, to take revenge upon 
Justin, invited them to quit their poor country and 
take possession of the fertile plains of Italy. Alboin 
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accordingly crossed the Alps, and as the north of 
Italy was badly defended, he succeeded in a short 
time in establishing his kingdom, which continued to 
flourish until it wjis overpowered and destroyed by 
Charlemagne. (Paul. Diac. ii. 5; Eginhard, Vit 
Carol. M. 6.) The history of this singular people 
whose name still survives, has been written in Latin 
by Paulus Diaconus (Wamofried), in the reign of 
Charlemagne, and by another Lombard of the 9th 
century, whose name is unknown. (Corap. Wilhelm, 
Gemnankn, p. 281, foil.; Zeuss, die DetUschen und 
die Nachbarstiimme, p. 109, foil.; F. Dufft, Quaes- 
Hones de Antiquissima Longobardorum Historia^ 
Berlin. 1830, 8vo.; Koch-Stemfeld, das Reich der 
Longoharden in Italien, Munich, 1839; Latham, 
Tac. Germ. p. 139, and Epileg. p. Ixxxiv.) [L.S.] 
LANGOBRPGA. [Lusitania.J 
LANU'VIUM (Aavomov, Strab. ; Aavov€iov, 
Ptol.: Eth. Aavovtos, Lanuvinus: Civitd Lavinia), 
an ancient and important city of Latium, situated on 
a lofty hill forming a projecting spur or promontory 
of the Alban Hills towards the S. It was distant 
about 20 miles from Rome, on the right of the Appian 
Way, rather more than a mile from tho road. The 
name is often written in inscriptions, even of a good 
time, Lnnivium; hence the confusion which has 
iirisen in all (.nr MSS. of ancient authors between it 
and Tjavimum: the two names are so frequently 
interchanged as to leave constant doubt which of 
tho two is really meant, and in tho middle ages 
they appear to have been actually regarded as the 
same place; whence the name of “ Civitas Lavinia” 
by which Laniivium is still known, and which 
can be traced as far back as tho fourteenth century. 
Tho foundation of Lanuviiim w’as ascribed by a tra¬ 
dition recorded by Appian {B. C. ii. 20) to Diomed; 
a legend probably arising from some fancied con¬ 
nection with the worship of Juno at Argos. A tra¬ 
dition that has a more historical aspect, though 
perhaps little more liistorical worth, represented it 
as one of the colonies of Alba. (Diod. vii. ap. 
Euseb. Arm. p. 185.) The statement of Cato (np. 
Prucian. iv. 4. § 21) that it was one of the cities 
which co-operated in tlie consecration of the cele¬ 
brated temple of Diana at Aricia, is the first fact 
concerning it that can be looked upon as historical, 
and shows that Lanuvium was already a city of 
consideration and power. Its name appears also in 
the list given by Dionysius of tho cities that formed 
tlie league against Rome in b. c. 496, and there is 
no doubt that it was in fact one of the thirty cities 
of the Latin League. (Dionys. v. 61 ; Niebuhr, 
vol. ii. p. 17.) But from this time we hear little 
of it, except that it was the faithful ally of Rome 
during her long wars with the Volscians and 
Aequians (Liv. vi. 21); tho position of Lanuvium 
M'ould indeed cause it to be one of the cities most 
immediately interested in opposing the progress of 
the Volscians, and render it as it were the natural 
rival of Antium. We liave rlo explanation of the 
causes which, in b.c. 383, led the Lanuvians sud¬ 
denly to change their policy, and take up arms, to¬ 
gether with some other Latin cities, in favour of the 
Volscians (Liv. vi. 21). They must have shared 
in tho defeat of their allies near Satricum; but ap¬ 
parently were admitted to submission on favourable 
terms, and we hear no more of them till the great 
Latin War in b.c. 340, in which they took an 
active and important part. At first, indeed, they 
seem to have hesitated and delayed to take the 
field; but in the two last campaigns their forces are 
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particularly mentioned, both among those that 
fought at Pedum in b. o. 339, and the next year 
at Astura (Liv. viii. 12, 13).’*‘ In the general 
settlement of affairs at the close of the war La- 
mivium obtained the Roman civitas, but apparently 
in the first instance without the right of suffrage; 
fur Festus, in a well-known passage, enumerates 
the Lanuvini among the communities who at one 
time enjoyed all the other privileges of Roman citi¬ 
zens except the suffrage and the Jus Magis- 
tratuum (Liv. viii. 14 ; Festus, v. Munidpium)^ 
a statement which can only refer to this period. 
We know from Cicero that they subsequently ob¬ 
tained the full franchise and right of suffrage, 
but the time when they w'ere iidmittcd to these 
privileges is unknown. (Cic. pro Balb. 13.) 

From this time Lanuvium lapsed into the con¬ 
dition of an ordinary municipal town, and is men¬ 
tioned chiefly in relation to its celebrated temple of 
Juno Sospita. It did not, however, fall into decay, 
like so many of the early Latin cities, and is men¬ 
tioned by Cicero among the more populous and 
flourishing municipia of Latiuni, in the same class 
with Aricia and Tusculuin, which ho contrasts with 
such poor and decayed places as Labicum and Col- 
ktia (Cic. de Leg, Agr. ii. 35). Its chief magi¬ 
strate retained the ancient Latin title of Dictator, 
wliich was borne by T. Annius Milo, the celebrated 
adversary of Clodius, in the days of Cicero. (Cic. 
pro Mil. 10; Orell. Inscr. 3786.) Previous to this 
period Lanuvium had suffered severely in the civil 
wars of Marius and Sulla, having been taken by 
the former at the same time with Antium and 
Aricia, just before the capture of Rome itself, 
B. c. 87. (Appian, B. C. i. 69; Liv. Epit. 80.) 
Nor did it escape in the later civil wars ; the 
treasures of its temple were seized by Octavian, 
and a part at least of its territory was divided 
among a colony of veterans by the dictator Caesar. 
(Appian, B. C. v. 24; Lib. Colon, p. 235.) It 
subsequently received another colony, and a part of 
its territory was at one time allotted to the vestal 
virgins at Rome. (^Ibid.) Lanuvium, however, 
never bore the title of a colojiy, but continued only 
to rank as a municipium, though it seems to have 
been a flourishing place throughout the period 
of the Roman Empire. It was the birthplace of 
the emijeror Antoninus Pius, who in consequence 
frequently made it his residence, as did also his 
successors, M. Aurelius and Commodus: the last of 
these three is mentioned as having frequently dis¬ 
played his skill as a gladiator in the amphitheatre 
at Lanuvium, the construction of which may pro¬ 
bably be referred to this epoch. Inscriptions attest 
its continued prosperity under the reigns of Alex¬ 
ander Severus and Philippus. (Suet. Avg. 72 ; 
Tdc. Ann. in. 48; Capit. Ant. Pius, 1; Lamprid. 
Commod. 1, 8; Viet, de Cues. 15; Orell. /nscr. 
884, 3740, &c.) 

Lanuvium was the place from which several illus¬ 
trious Roman families derived their origin. Among 
these were the Annia, to w’hich Milo, the adversary 

* In the Fasti Capitolini (ad ann. cdxv.; Gruter, 
p. 297) the consul C. Maenius is represented as 
celebrating a triumph over the Lavinians, together 
with the Antiates and Velitemi, where it appears 
certain from Livy^s narrative that the Lanuvians 
are the people really meant; a remarkable instance 
at bow early a period the confusion between the 
two names had arisen. 
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of Clodius, belonged by adoption, as well as the 
Papia, from which he was originally descended; the 
Roscia, and the Thoria (Cic. pro Mil. 10; Ascon. 
ad Milon. pp. 32, 53; Cic. de Bivin. i. 36, ii, 31, 
de Fin. ii. 20), to which may probably be added, 
on the authority of coins, the Procilia and Mettia. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. pp. 253, 267, 289, 293.) We 
learn from Cicero that not only did the Roscia Gens 
derive its origin from Lanuvium, but the celebrated 
actor Roscius was himself bom in the territory of 
that city. (Cic. de Div. i. 36.) 

But the chief celebrity of Lanuvium was derived 
from its temple of Juno Sospita, which enjoyed a 
peculiar sanctity, so that after the Latin War in 
u. c. 338 it was stipulated tliat the Romans should 
enjoy free participation with the Lanuvians them¬ 
selves in her worship and sacred rites (Liv. viii. 14); 
and although at a later period a temple was erected 
at Rome itself to the goddess under tlie same de¬ 
nomination, the consuls still continued to repair 
annually to Lanuvium for the purpose of offering 
solemn sacrifices. (Liv. xxxii. 30, xxxiv. 53; Cic. 
pro Muren. 41.) The peculiar garb and attributes 
of the Lanuvian Juno are described by Cicero (de 
Nat. Dear. i. 29), and attested by the evidence of 
numerous Roman coins: she was always represented 
with a goat’s skin, drawn over her head like a 
helmet, with a spear in her band, and a small shiebi 
on the left arm, and wore peculiar shoes with the 
points turned up (calceoli repandi). On coins we 
find her also constantly associated with a serpent; 
and we learn from Propertius and Aelian that there 
was a kind of oracle in the sacred grove attached to 
her temple, where a serpent was fed with fruits and 
cakes by virgins, whose chastity was considered to 
be thus put to the test. (Propert. iv. 8 ; Aelian, 
H. A. xi. 16, where the true reading is undoubtedly 
Aavoviiffy and not Aaoviylcp ; Eckliel, vol. v. p. 294.) 

The frequent notices in Livy and elsewhere of 
prodigies occurring in the temple and sacred grove 
of Juno at Lanuvium, as well as the allusions to her 
worship at that place scattered through the Roman 
poets, sufficiently show how important a part the 
latter had assumed in the Roman religion. (Liv. 
xxiv. 10, xxix. 14, xxxi. 12, xl. 19; Cic. de 
Bivin. i. 44, ii. 27 ; Ovid. Fajt. vi. 60; Sil. Ital. 
xiii. 364.) We learn from Appian that a large 
treasure had gradually accumulated in her temple, 
as was the case with most celebrated sanctuaries; 
and Pliny mentions that it was adorned with very 
ancient, but excellent, paintings of Helen and Ata- 
lanta, which the emperor Caligula in vain attempted 
to remove. (Plin. xxxv. 3. s. 6.) It appears from 
a passage in Cicero (de Fin, ii. 20) that Juno was 
far from being the only deity especially worshipped 
at Lanuvium, but that the city was noted as abound¬ 
ing in ancient temples and religious rites, and was 
probably one of the chief seats of the old Latin re¬ 
ligion. A temple of Jupiter adjoining the forum 
is the only one of which we find any special men¬ 
tion. (Liv. xxxii. 9.) 

Though there is no doubt that Civita Lavinia 
occupies the original site of Lanuvium, the position 
of which is well described by Strabo and Silius 
Italicus (Strab. v. p. 239 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 360), and 
we know from inscriptions that the ancient city con¬ 
tinued in a flourishing condition down to a late 
period of the Roman empire, it is curious that 
scarcely any ruins now remain. A few shapeless 
masses of masonry, principally substructions aril 
foundations, of which those that crown the summit 
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of the hill may possibly have belonged to the temple 
of Juno Sospita; and a small portion of a theatre, 
brought to light by excavations in 1832, are all 
that are now visible. The inscriptions discovered 
on the spot belong principally to the time of the 
Antonines, and excavations in the last century 
brought to light many statues of the same period. 
(Nibby, Dintomi di Roma, vol. ii. pp. 173—187 ; 
Abeken, Mittel Italien, p. 215.) 

Lanuvium, as already observed, was situated at a 
short distance from the Appian Way, on the right 
of that road: the station “ Sub Lanuvio,” markeii in 
the Tabula Peutingeriana between Aricia and Tres 
Tabemao, was evidently situated on tlie high road, 
probably at the eighteenth milestone from Rome, 
from which point a brancli road led directly to the 
ancient city. (Westphal, Rom. Kamp. p. 28; Nibby, 
Z.C.) 

The remains of two other ancient roads may be 
traced, leading from the W. and S. of the city in 
the direction of Antium and Astura. The existence 
of this line of communication in ancient times is 
incidentally referred to by Cicero {ad xii. 41, 
43, 46). The tract of country extending S. of 
Lanuvium in the direction of Antium and the Pon¬ 
tine marshes, was even in the time of Strabo 
very unhealthy (Strab. v. p, 231), and is now 
almost wholly depopulated, [E. H. B.] 

LAODICEIA COMBUSTA (AaoSUfia /caraKe- 
KaviUuTj or KiKavfUvTj), one of the five cities built 
by Seleucus I., and named after his mother Seleuca. 
Its surname (Lat. Combusta) is derived by Strabo 
(xii. pp. 576, 579, xiii. pp. 626, 628,637) from the 
volcanic nature of the surrounding country, but 
Hamilton {Researches, ii. p. 194) asserts that there 
is “ not a particle of volcanic or igneous rock in the 
neighbourhoodand it may be added that if such 
were the case, the town would rather have been 
called A. rfis KaraKiKavpiviqs. The most probable 
solution undoubtedly is, that the town was at one 
time destroyed by fire, and that on being rebuilt it 
received the distinguishing surname. It was si¬ 
tuated on the north-west of Iconium, on the high road 
leading from the west coast to Melitene on the 
Euphrates. Some describe it as situated in Lycaonia 
(Steph. B. 8. V. ; Strab. xiv. p. 663), and others as 
a town of Pisidia (Socrat. Hist, Reel. vi. 18; Hierocl. 
p. 672), and Ptolemy (v. 4, § 10) places it in 
Galatia ; but this discrepancy is easily explained by 
recollecting that the territories just mentioned were 
often extended or reduced in extent, so that at one time 
the town belonged to Lycaonia, while at another it 
formed part of Pisidia. Its foundation is not men¬ 
tioned by any ancient writer. 

Both Leake {Asia Minor, p. 44) and Hamil¬ 
ton identify Laodiceia with the modem Ladik ; 
and the former of these geographers states that 
at Ladik he saw more numerous fragments of 
ancient architecture and sculpture than at any 
other place on his route through that country. 
Inscribed marbles, altars, columns, capitals, friezes, 
cornices, were dispersed throughout the streets, 
and among the houses and burying grounds. 
From this it would appear that Laodiceia must 
once have been a very considerable town. There 
are a few imperial coins of Laodiceia, belonging 
to the reigns of Titus and Domitian. (Sestini, 
JIfon. Ant p. 95 ; comp. Droysen, Gesch. des 
ffellen. i. p. 663, foil.) [L. S.] 

LAODICEIA AD LYCUM (AaoSiKeta irphs ry 
A6k^ : Eaki Hiatar), a city in the south-west of 
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Phrygia*, about a mile from the rapid river Lyons, 
is situated on the long spur of a hill between the 
narrow vaUeys of the small rivers Asopus and 
Caprus, which discharge their waters into the 
Lycus. The town was originally called Diospolis, 
and afterwards Rhoas (Plin. v. 29), and Laodiceia, 
the building of which is ascribed to Antiochus 
Theos, in honour of his wife Laodice, was probably 
founded on the site of the older town. It was not 
far west from Colossae, and only six miles to the 
west of Hierapolis. (7^. Ant p. 337; Tab. Pent ; 
Strab. xiii. p. 629.) At first Laodiceia was not a 
place of much importance, but it soon acquired a high 
degree of prosperity. It suffered greatly during 
the Mitliridatic War (Appian, Bdl. Mithr. 20 ; 
Strab. xii. p. 578), but quickly recovered under the 
dominion of Rome; and towards the end of the 
Republic and under the first emperors, Laodiceia 
became one of the most important and flourishing 
commercial cities of Asia Minor, in which large 
money transactions and an extensive trade in wood 
were carried on. (Cic. ad Fam. ii. 17, hi. 5 ; 
Strab. xii. p. 577 ; comp. Vitruv. viii. 3.) The 
place often sufibred from earthquakes, especially 
from the great shock in the reign of Tiberius, in 
which it was completely destroyed. But the inha¬ 
bitants restored it from their own means. (Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 27.) The wealth of its inhabitants created 
among them a taste for the arts of the Greeks, as is 
manifest from its ruins; and that it did not remain 
behind-hand in science and literature is attested by 
the names of, the sceptics Antiochus and Theiodas, 
the successors of Aenesidemus (Diog. Laert. ix. 11. 
§ 106, 12. § 116), and by the existence of a great 
medical school. (Strab. xii. p. 580.) During the 
Roman period Laodiceia was the chief city of a 
Roman conventus. (Cic. ad Fam. iii. 7, ix. 25, 
xiii 54, 67, xv. 4, ad Att v. 15, 16, 20, 21, vi. 
1,2, 3, 7, in Verr. i. 30.) Many of its inhabitants 
were Jews, and it was probably owing to this cir¬ 
cumstance, that at a very early period it became 
one of the chief seats of Christianity, and the see of 
a bishop. (St. Paul, Ep. ad Coloss. ii. 1, iv. 15, 
foil.; Apocal. iii. 14, foil.; Joseph. Ant Jvd. xiv. 
10, 20 ; Hierocl. p. 665.) The Byzantine writers 
often mention it, especially in the time of the Com- 
neni; and it was fortified by the emperor Manuel. 
(Nicet. Chon. Ann. pp. 9, 81.) During the invasion 
of the Turks and Mongols the city was much ex¬ 
posed to ravages, and fell into decay, but the exist¬ 
ing remains still attest its former greatness. The 
ruins near Denisli are fully described in Pococke’s, 
Chandler’s, Cockerell’s, Arundel’s and Leake’s works. 

“ Nothing,” says Hamilton {Researches, vol. i. p. 
515), ^^can exceed the desolation and melancholy 
appearance of the site of Laodiceia; no picturesque 
features in the nature of the ground on which it 
stands relieve the dull uniformity of its undulating 
and barren hills; and with few exceptions, its grey 
and widely scattered ruins possess no architectural 
merit to attract the attention of the traveller. Yet 
it is impossible to view them without interest, when 
we consider what Laodiceia once was, and how it is 
connected with the early history of Christianity. 

.Its stadium, gymnasium, and theatres (one . 

of which is in a state of great preservation, with its 

* Ptolemy (v. 2. § 18) and Philostratus ( Vit. 
Soph. i. 25) call it a town of Caria, while Stephanua 
B. {s. V.) describes it as belonging to Lydia; which 
arises from the uncertain frontiers of these coontries. 
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seats still perfectly horizontal, though merely laid 
upon the gravel), are well deserving of notice. Other 
buildings, also, on the top of the hill, are full of 
interest; and on the east the line of the ancient 
wall may be distinctly traced, with the remains of a 
gateway; there is also a street within and without 
the town, flanked by the ruins of a colonnade and 
numerous pedestals, leading to a confused heap of 
fallen ruins on the brow of the hill, about 200 yards 
outside the walls. North of the town, towards the 
Lycus, are many sarcophagi, with their covers lying 
near them, partly imbedded in the ground, and all 
having been long since rifled. 

“Amongst other interesting objects are the remains 
of an aqueduct, commencing near the summit of a 
low hill to the south, whence it is carried on arches 
of small square stones to the edge of the hill. The 
water must have been much charged with calcareous 
matter, as several of the arches are covered with a 
thick incrustation. From this hill the aqueduct 
crossed a valley before it reached the town, but, 
instead of being carried over it on lofty arches, as 
was the usual practice of the Romans, the water 
was conveyed down the hill in stone barrel-pipes ; 
some of these also are much incrusted, and some 
completely choked up. It traversed the plain in 
pipes of the same kind ; and 1 was enabled to trace 
them the whole way, quite up to its former level in 

the town.The aqueduct appears to liavo 

boon overthrown by an earthquake, as the remaining 
arches lean bodily on one side, without being much 
broken. 

“ The stadium, which is in a good state of pre¬ 
servation, is near the southern extremity of the city. 
Tlie scats, almost perfect, are arranged along two 
sides of a narrow valley, which appears to have been 
taken advantage of for this purpose, and to have 
been closed up at both ends. Towards the west arc 
considerable remains of a subterranean passage, by 
which chariots and horses were admitted into the 
arena, with a long inscription over the entrance. 
.... The whole area of the ancient city is covered 
with ruined buildings, and I could distinguish the 
sites of several temples, with the bases of the 

columns still in situ .The ruins bear the stamp 

of Roman extravagance and luxury, rather than of 
the stern and massive solidity of the Greeks, Strabo 
attributes the celebrity of the place to the fertility 
of the soil and the wealth of some of its inhabitants; 
amongst whom Hiero, having adorned the city with 
many beautiful buildings, bequeathed to it more 
than 2000 talents at his death.” (Comp. Fellows, 
Journal written in Asia Minor^ p. 280, foil.; 
Leake, Asia Minor, p. 251, foil.) [L. S.] 

LAODICEIA AD LIBANUM (AaoSUua v 
vphs At€dv(f)'), mentioned by Strabo (xvi. p. 755) as 
the commencement of the Marsyas Campus, which 
extended along the west side of the Orontes, near its 
source. [Marsyas Campus.] It is called Cabiosa 
Laodiceia by Ptolemy (KaSioxra Aao8/«€m, v. 15), 
and gives its name to a district (AaoSifcijv'^), in 
which he places two other towns, Paradisus (Uapd^ 
8ei(ros) and Jabruda (Tc^^povSa). Pliny (v. 23), 
among other people of Syria, reckons “ ad orientem 
Laodicenos, qui ad Libanum cognominantur.” [G.W.] 
LAODICEIA AD MARE, a city of Syria, south 
of Hbracleia [Vol. I. p. 1050], described by Strabo 
(xvi. pp. 751, 752) as admirably built, with an ex- 
> cellent h^boor, suri'ounded by a rich country spe¬ 
cially fruitful in vines, the wine of which furnished 
its chief supply to Alexandria. The vineyards were 


planted on the sides of gently-sloping hills, which 
were cultivated almost to their summits, and ex¬ 
tended far to the east, nearly to Apameia. Strabo 
mentions that Dolabella, when he fled to this city 
before Cassius, distressed it greatly, and that, being 
besieged there until his death, he destroyed many 
parts of the city with him, A. d. 43. [Zhc^. of Biog, 
Vol. I. p. 1069.] It was built by Seleucus Nicator, 
and named after bis mother. It was furnished with 
an aqueduct by Herod the Great (Joseph. 

§ 11), a large fragment of which is still to bo seen. 
(Shaw, Travels, p. 262.) 

The modern city is named Ladikiyih, and still 
exhibits faint traces of its former importance, not¬ 
withstanding the frequent earthquakes with which 
it has been visited. Irby and Mangles noticed that 
the Marina is built upon foundations of ancient 
columns,” and “ there are in tho town, an old gate¬ 
way and other antiquities,” as also sarcophagi and 
sepulchral caves in tho neighbourhood. (^Travels, 
p. 223.) This gateway has been more fully de¬ 
scribed by Shaw (1. c ) and Pococke, as “ a remark¬ 
able triumphal arch, at the SE. corner of the town, 
almost entire: it is built with four entrances, like 
the Forum Jani at Rome. It is conjectured that this 
arch was built in honour of Lucius Verus, or of Sep*- 
timius Severus.” ‘ (^Description of the East, vol. ii. 
p. 197.) Shaw noticed several fragments of Greek 
and Latin inscriptions, dispersed all over the ruins, but 
entirely defaced. Pococke states that it was a very 
inconsiderable place till within fifty years of his visit, 
when it opened a tobacco trade with Damietta, and 
it has now an enormous traffic in that article, for 
wliich it is far more celebrated than ever it was 
for ite wine. The port is half an hour distant from 
the town, vciy small, but better sheltered than any 
on the coast. Shaw noticed, a furlong to the west 
of the town, “ tho ruins of a beautiful cothon, in 
figure like an amphitheatre, and capacious enough 
to receive the whole British navy. The mouth of 
it opens to the westward, and is about 40 feet 
wide.” [G.W.] 



COIN OF LAODICEIA AD MARE. 

LAODICEIA (AaoSficeia). 1. A town in Media, 
founded by Seleucus Nicator, along with the two 
other Hellenic cities of Apameia and Heracleia. 
(Strab. xi. p. 524 ; Steph. B. a. v.) Pliny (vi. 29) 
describes it as being in the extreme limits of Media, 
and founded by Antiochus. The site has not yet 
been identified. (Ritter, Erdhmde, vol. viii. p, 599.) 

2. A town which Pliny (vi. 30) places along with 
Seleuceia and Artemita in Mesopotamia. [E. B. J.] 

LAPATHUS, a fortress near Mount Olympus, 
[Ascuris.] 

LAPATHUS, LAPETHUS (Adnados, Strab. 
xiv. p. 682; AdirnBos, Ptol. v. 14. § 4; Plin. v. 31; 
AriirnBls, Scyl. p.41; AdmSus, Hierocl.: Eth. Aa- 
AairiiBios ; Lapitho, Laptai ),of Cyprus, 
the foundation of which was assigned to the Phoeni¬ 
cians (Steph. B. a. v.), and which, according to Nonnus 
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(^Dumys. xiii. 447), owed its name to the legendary 
Lapathns, a follower of Dionysus. Strabo (/. c.) 
says that it received a Spartan colony, headed by 
Praxander. He adds, that it was situated opposite 
to the town of Nagidus, in Cilicia, and possessed a 
harbour and docks. It was situated in the N. of the 
island, on a river of tho same name, with a district 
called Lapethia (Aairrydla, Ptol. v. 14. § 5). In 
the war between Ptolemy and Antigonus, Lapathns, 
with its king Praxippus, sided with the latter. (Diod. 
xix. 59.) The name of this place was synonymous 
with stupidity. (Suid. 8, v, AandBiou') Pococke 
(Tmy. in the Ea^t, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 223) saw at 
Lapitho several walls that were cut out of the rock, 
and one entire room, over tho sea; there were also 
remains of some towers and walls. (Mariti, Viaggi^ 
vol. i. p. 125 ; Engel, Kypros^ vol. i. pp. 37,78,174, 
224, 304, 507.) [E. B. J.] 

LAPATHUS, a fortress in the north of Thessaly, 
near Tempe, which Leake identifies with the an¬ 
cient castle near Rdpsani. (Liv. xliv. 2, 6; Leake, 
Northern Greece^ vol. iii. pp. 397, 418.) 
LAPHY'STIUM. [Boeotia, p. 412, b.] 
LAPIDEI CAMPI or LAPIDEUS CAMPUS 
(TTfdlou Ax^eJJSey, \idivov reSloy), in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis. Strabo (p. 182) says: “Between Massalia 
and the mouths of the Rhone there is a plain, about 
100 stadia from the sea, and as much in diameter, 
being of a circular form ; and it is called the 
Stony, from its character; for it is full of stones, of 
the size of a man’s fi.st, which have grass growing 
among them, which furnishes abundant food for 
animals: and in the middle there is standing water, 
and salt springs, and salt. Now all the country that 
lies above is windy, but on this plain especially the 
Mclamborian (La Bm) comes down in squalls, — a 
violent and chilling wind; accordingly, they say that 
some of the stones are moved and rolled about, and 
that men are thrown down from vehicles, and stripiped 
both of arms and clothing by tho blast.” This is 
the plain called La Crau, -near tho east side of the 
east branch of the delta of tho Rhone, and near tho 
E'tang de Berre. It is described by Arthur Young 
(Travels, <fc. vol. i. p. 379, 2nd ed.), who visited and 
saw part of the plain. He supposed that there might 
be about 136,780 English acres, “ It is composed 
entirely of shingle—being so uuifoiTn a mass of round 
stones, some to the size of a man’s head, but of all 
sizes less, that the newly thrown up shingle of a sea¬ 
shore is hardly less free from soil. Beneath these 
surface-stones is not so much a sand as a kind of 
cemented rubble, a small mixture of loam with frag¬ 
ments of stone. Vegetation is rare and miserable,” 
The only use that tho uncultivated part is turned to, 
he says, is to feed, in winter, an immense number of 
sheep, which in summer feed in the Alps towards 
Barcelonette and Piedmont. When he saw the place, 
in August, it was very bare. The number of sheep 
said to be fed there is evidently an exaggeration. 
Some large tracts of the Crau had been broken up 
when he was there, and planted with vines, olives, 
and mulberries, and converted into corn and meadow. 
Corn had not succeeded; but the meadows, covered 
richly with “clover, chicory, rib-grass, and avena 
datiar^ presented an extraordinary contrast to tho 
soil in its natural state. The name Crau is probably 
a Celtic word. In the Staiistique du Depart, des 
Bouches du Rhone (tom. ii. p. 190, quoted in Ukert’s 
Gallien, 425) it is supposed that Craou, as it is 
there written, is a Ligurian word; which may be 
true, or it may not. What is added is more valuable 
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information: “ There is in Provence a number of 
places which have this name; and one may even say 
that there is not a village which has not in its terri¬ 
tory a Craou.” 

Aristotle (Strabo, p. 182) supposed that earth¬ 
quakes, of the kind named Brastae threw up these 
stones to the earth’s surface, and that they rolled 
down together to the hollow places in these parts. 
Posidonius, who, having travelled in Gallia, had 
probably seen the Crau, supposed that the place was 
once a lake. Here tho text in Strabo is obscure, and 
perhaps corrupt; but he seems to mean that the 
action of water rounded the stones, for he adds, after 
certain words not easy to explain, that (owing to 
this motion of tho water?) “ it was divided into many 
stones, like the pebbles in rivers and the shingle on 
tho sca-shore.” Strabo (whose text is here again 
somewhat corrupted) considers both explanations so 
far true, that stones of this kind could not have been 
so made of themselves, but must have come from 
great rocks being repeatedly broken. Another hypo¬ 
thesis, not worth mentioning, is recorded in the notes 
of Eustathius (ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 76). 

It is a proof of the early communication between 
the Phocaean colony of Massalia and other parts of 
Greece, that Aeschylus, whose geography is neither 
extensive nor exact, was acquainted with the existence 
of this stony plain; for in the Prometheus Unbound 
(quoted by Strabo) he makes Prometheus tell Hercules 
that when he comes into the country of the Ligyes, 
Zeus will send him a shower of round stones, to de¬ 
feat the Ligurian army with. Tliis stony plain was 
a good ground for mythological figments. (The fol¬ 
lowing passages of ancient authors refer to tliis plain; 
Mela, ii. 5; Plin. iii. 4, xxi. 10; Gellius, ii. 22, and 
Seneca, Nat. Quaest. v. 17, who speak of tlie violent 
wind in this part of Gallia; and Dionys. Halicarn. 
i. 41, who quotes part of the passage from the 
Prometheus Unbound.') 

This plain of stones probably owes its origin to tho 
floods of the Riiono and the Durance, at some remote 
epoch w’hcn the lower part of the delta of the Rlione 
was covered by the sea. [G. L.] 

LA'PITHAE (Aairidai), a mythical race in Thes¬ 
saly. See Diet of Bioqr. and Myth. Vol. II. p. 721. 

LAPITIIAEUM. [Laconia, p. 113,a.] 

LAPITHAS. [Elis, p. 817, b.] 

LAPPA, LAMPA (Adrrva, Ptol. iii. 17. § 10 ; 
Adpira,^ Adpnai, Hierocl. ; Adpirq, Steph. B.; Eth. 
AaTnraios, Aapiraios), an inland town of Crete, with 
a district extending from sea to sea (Scylax, p. 18), 
and possessing the port Phoenix. (Strab.x. p. 475.) 
Although the two forms of this city’s name occur in 
ancient authors, yet on coins and in inscriptions the 
w'ord Lappa is alone found. Stophanus of Byzantium 
shows plainly that the two names denote the same 
place, when he says that Xenion, in his Cretica, wrote 
the word Lappa, and not Lampa. The same author 
(s. V. AdfxTrii) says that it was founded by Agamem¬ 
non, and was called after one Lampos, a Tarrliaean; 
the interpretation of which seems to be that it was 
a colony of Tarrha. 

When Lyctus had been destroyed by the Cnossians, 
its citizens found refuge with the people of Lappa 
(Polyb. iv. 53). After the submission of Cydonia, 
Cnossus, Lyctus, and Eleutherna, to the arms of Mo¬ 
tel lus, the Romans advanced against Lappa, which 
was taken by storm, and appears to have been almost 
entirely destroyed. (Dion Cass, xxxvi. 1.) Augus¬ 
tus, in consideration of the aid rendered to him by 
tho Lappaoans in his struggle with M. Antooiufi 
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bestowed on them their fi*eedom, and also restored 
their city. (Dion Cass. li. 2.) WTien Christianity 
was established, Lappa became an episcopal see ; 
the name of its bishop is recorded as present at the 
Synod of Ephesus, a.d. 431, and the Council of 
Chalcedon, a. d. 451, as well as on many other sub¬ 
sequent occasions. (Cornelius, Creta Sacra^ vol. i. 
pp. 251, 252.) 

Lappa was 32 M.P. from Eleuthema and 9 M.P. 
from Cisamus, the port of Aptera (Pent. Tab.') ; dis¬ 
tances which agree very well with Polis, the modem 
representative of this famous city, where Mr. Pashley 
(Travels^ vol. i. p. 83) found considerable remains of 
a massive brick edifice, with buttresses 15 feet wide 
and of 9 feet projection ; a circular building, 60 feet 
diameter, with niches round it 11 feet wide; a cistern, 
76 ft, by 20 ft.; a Roman brick building, and several 
tombs cut in the rock. (Comp. Mus. Class. Aniiq 
vol. ii. p. 293.) One of the inscriptions relating to this 
city mentions a certain Marcus Aurelius Clesippus, 
in whose honour the Lappaeans erected a statue. 
(Gruter, p. 1091; Chishull, p. 122; 

Mabillon, Mus. Ital. p. 33; Bbckh, Corp. Insci\ Gr. 
vol. ii. p. 428.) 

The head of its benefactor Augustus is exhibited 
on the coins of Lappa : one has the epigraph, 0En 
KAISAPI 5EBA2Tn; others of Domitian and 
Commodus are found. (Ilardouin, Num. Antiq. 
pp. 93, 94 ; Mionnet, vol. ii. p. 286 ; Supplem. vol. 
iv. p. 326 ; Rasche, vol. ii. pi. ii. p. 1493.) On the 
autonomous coins of Lappa, from which Spanheim 
supposed the city to have possessed the right of 
asylum,like the Grecian cities enumerated in Tacitus, 
see Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 315. The maritime symbols 
on the coins of Lappa are accounted for by the ex¬ 
tension of its territory to both shores, and the posses¬ 
sion of the port of Phoenix. [K. B. J.] 

LAPURDUM, in Gallia. This place is only men¬ 
tioned in the Notitia of the Empire, which fixes it 
in Novempopulana; but there is neither any historical 
notice nor any Itinerary measurement to determine 
its position. D’Anville, who assumes it to be re¬ 
presented by Bayonne, on the river Adour, says that 
the name of Bayorme succeeded to that of Lapurdum, 
and the country contained between the Adowr and 
the Bidasoa has retained the name of Labourd. 
It is said that tho bishopric of Bayorme is not men¬ 
tioned before the tenth centuiy. The name Bayonne 
is Basque, and means “ port.” It seems probable 
that Lapurdum may have been on the site of Bayonne f 
but it is not certain. [G. L.l 

LAR FLUVIUS. [Canis Flumen.] 

LARANDA (rh Adpayda: Eth. hapavZfvs, f. 
AapavSis ; Larenda or Karaman), one of the most 
important towns of Lycaonia, 400 stadia to the 
south-east of Iconium. Strabo (xii. p. 569) states 
that the town belonged to Antipater of Derbe, which 
shows that for a time it was governed by native 
princes. Respecting its history in antiquity scarcely 
anything is known beyond the fact that it was taken 
by storm, and destroyed by Perdiccas (Diod. xviii. 
22) ; that it was afterwards rebuilt, and on ac¬ 
count of the fertility of its neighbourhood became 
one of the chief seats of the Isaurian pirates. (Amin. 
Marc. xiy. 2; comp. Steph. B. s. v. ; Ptol. v. 6. 
§17; Hierocl. p. 675 ; Euseb. Jlist. Eccl. vi. 19.) 
Suidas (s. v.) says that Laranda was the birthplace 
of Ne.stor, an epic poet, and father of Pisander, a 
poet of still greater celebrity; but when he calls the 
former Aapapbths iic AvkIus, he probably mistook 
Lycia for Lycaonia. Leake (4j. Min. p. 100) 
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states that he found no Greek remains at Laranda 
nor are there any coins belonging to the place. The 
ancient name, Larenda, is stUl in common use 
among the Christians, and is even retained in the 
firmans of the Porte; but its more general name, 
Karaman, is derived from a Turkish chief of tho 
same name; for it was at one time the capital of a 
Turkish kingdom, which lasted from the time of the 
partition of the dominion of the Seljukian monarchs 
of Iconium until 1486, when it was conquered by 
the emperor Bayazid II. At present the town is 
but a poor place, with some manufactures of coarse 
cotton and woollen stuffs. Respecting a town in 
Cappadocia, called by some Laranda, see the article 
Leandis. [L. S,] 

LARES (Sail. Jug. 90, where Laris is the acc. 
pi.! Adpns, Ptol, iv. 3. § 28 : the abl. form La- 
RiBus is given, not only, as is so usual, in the Jtin. 
Ant. p. 26, and the Tab. Pent., but also by Au¬ 
gustine, adv. Donat, vi. 20 ; and that this ablative 
was used for the nominative, as is common in tlie 
Romance languages, is shown by the Greek form 
Adpi€os, Procop. B. V. ii. 23, whence came at once 
the modern name, Larbuss or Lorhus). An important 
city of Numidia, mentioned in the Jiigurthine War 
as the place chosen by Marius for his stores and 
military chest. (Sail. Jug. I, c.) Under tho Romans 
it became a colony, and belonged to the province of 
Africa and the district of Byzacena. Ptolemy places 
it much too far west. It lay to the E. of the 
Bagradas, on the road from Carthage to Theveste, 
63 M. P. from tho latter. In the later period of 
the Empire it had decayed. (Pellissier, Exploration 
Scientifique de VA Igtrie, vol. vi. p. 37 5.) [ P. S.] 
LARGA, in Gallia, is placed by the Anton, itin. 
between the two known positions of Epamanduodurum 
(^Mandeure) and Mons Brisiacus ( Vieux Brisach). 
The distance from Epamanduodurum to Larga is 
24 M. P. in the Itin., and in the Table 16 Gallic 
leagues, which is the same thing. Larga \sLargitzen, 
on or near the Largues, in the French department of 
Haut lihin and in the neighbourhood of Altkirch. 
[Epamanduodurum.] [G. L.] 

LA'RICA (Aapnerf, Ptol. vii. 1. §§ 4, 62), a rich 
commercial district on the extreme of India, described 
by Ptolemy as being between Syrastrene and Ariaca, 
and having for its chief town Barygaza {Bes'oach), 
the emporium of all the surrounding countiy. It 
must, therefore, have comprehended considerable 
part of Guzerat, and some of the main land of India, 
between the gulf of Barygaza and the Namadus or 
Nerhudda. Ptolemy considered Larice to have been 
part of Indo-Scythia (vii. 1. § 62), the Scythian 
tribes having in his day reached the sea coast in 
that part of India. [V.] 

LAUTNUM (Adptvov, Ptol.; Adpii'a, Steph. B,: 
Eth. Aapivdios, Steph. B.; but Aopivaris, Pol.; Lari- 
nfis, -atis ; Larino Vecchio), a considerable city in 
the northern part of Apulia, situated about 14 miles 
from the sea, a little to the .S. of the river Tifemus. 
There is much discrepancy among ancient authori¬ 
ties, as to whether Larinum with its territory, ex¬ 
tending from the river Frento to the Tifemus, 
belonged properly to Apulia or to the land of the 
Frentani. Ptolemy distinctly assigns it to the latter 
people; and Pliny also, in one passage, speaks of the 
“ Larinates cognomine Frentani but at the same 
time he distinctly places Larinum in Apulia, and 
not in the “regio Frentana,”/> which, according to 
him, begins only from the Tifemus, Mela takes tho 
same view, while Strabo, strangely enough, omits all 
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mention of Larinnm. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 65; Plin. iii. 
11. 8. 16; Mel. iu 4. § 6.) Caesar, on the other 
hand, distinguishes the territory of Larinum both 
from that of the Frentani and from Apulia (“ per 
fines Marrucinorum, Frentanomm, Larinatium, in 
Apuliam pervenit," B. C, i. 23). Livy uses almost 
exactly the same expressions (xxvii. 43); and this 
appears to be the real solution, or rather the origin 
of the difficulty, that the Larinates long formed an 
independent community, possessing a territory of 
considerable extent, which was afterwards regarded 
by the geographers as connected with that of their 
northern or southern neighbours, according to their 
own judgment. It was included by Augustus in 
the l^cond Region of Italy, of which he made the 
Tifernus the boundary, and thus came to be natu¬ 
rally considered as an appurtenance of Apulia: but 
the boundary would seem to have been subsequently 
changed, for tlio Libor Coloniarum includes Larinum 
among the “ Civitates Regionis Samnii,” to which the 
Frentani also were attaclied. {Lib. Colon, p. 260.) 

Of the early history of Larinum we have scarcely 
any information. Its name is not even once men¬ 
tioned during the long continued wars of the Romans 
and Samnites, in which the neighbouring Luceria 
figures 80 conspicuously. Hence wo may probably 
infer that it was at this period on friendly terms 
with Rome, and was one of those Italian states 
that passed gradually and almost imperceptibly from 
the condition of allies into that of dependents, 
and ultimately subjects of Rome. During the 
Second Punic War, on the other hand, the territory 
of Larinum became repeatedly the scene of operations 
of the Roman and Carthaginian armies. Thus in 
B.c. 217 it w'as at Geruniuin, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Larinum, that Hannibal took up 
his winter-quarters, while Fahius established his 
camp at Calela to watch him; and it was hero that 
the engagement took place in which the rashness of 
Minucius had so nearly involved the Roman army 
in defeat. (Pol. iii. 101; Liv. xxii. 18, 24, &c.) 
Again, in u. c. 207, it was on the borders of the 
same territory that Hannibal’s army was athicked 
on its march by the praetor Hostilius, and suffered 
severe loss (Liv, xxvii. 40) ; and shortly after it 
is again mentioned as being traversed by tlie consul 
Claudius on his memorable march to the Me- 
taurus. {Ibid, 43 ; Sil. Ital. xv. 565.) In the 
Social War it appears that the Larinates must have 
joined with the Frentani in taking up arms against 
liome, as their territoiy was ravaged in b. c. 89 by 
the praetor C. Cosconius, after his victory over Tre- 
batius near Canusium. (Appiaii, B. C. i. 52.) 
During the civil wars of Caesar and Pompey, the , 
territory of Larinum was traversed by the former 
general on his advance to Brundusium (Caes. B. C. 
i. 23). Pompey seems to have at one time made it 
his head-quarters in Apulia, but abandoned it on 
learning the disaster of Domitius at Corfinium. 
(Cic. cS Ait. vii. 12, 13. b.) 

From the repeated mention during these military 
operations of the territory of Larinum, while none 
occurs of the city itself, it would appear that the 
latter could not have been situated on the high road, 
which probably passed through the plain below it. 
But it is evident from the oration of Cicero in de¬ 
fence of A. Cluentius, who was a native of Larinum, 
that it was in his day a fiourishing and considerable 
municipal town, witfh its local magistrates, senate, 
public archives, forum, and all the other appurte¬ 
nances of municipal government. (Cic. pro Clwnt 
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5, 8, 13, 15, &c.) We learn from the Liber Co» 
loniarum that it received a colony under Caesar 
{Lege Julia^ Lib. Colon, p. 260): but it appears 
from inscriptions that it continued to retain its mu¬ 
nicipal rank under the Roman Empire. (Orell. 
imer. 142 ; Mommsen, Jmer. Regn. Neap. pp. 
272, 273.) The existing remains sufficiently prove 
that it must have been a large and populous town: 
but no mention of it is found in history after the 
clase of the Roman Republic. Its name is found in 
the Itineraries in the fourth century {Itin. Ant. 
p. 314, where it is corruptly written Arenio\ Tab. 
Pent.') ; and there is no reason to suppose that it 
ever ceased to exist, as we find it already noticed 
as an episcopal see in the seventh century. In 
A. D. 842 it was ravaged by the Saracens, and it 
was in consequence of this calamity that the in¬ 
habitants appear to have abandoned the ancient 
site, and founded the modem city of Larino^ a little 
less than a mile to the W. of the ancient one. The 
ruins of the latter, now called Larino Vecchio, oc¬ 
cupy a considerable space on the summit of a hill 
called Mouter one, about three miles S. of the Bi- 
femo (Tifernus): there remain some portions of the 
ancient walls, as wtll as of one of tlie gates; the 
ruins of an amphitheatre of considerable extent, and 
those of a building, commonly called II Palazzo, 
which appears to have stood in the centre of tlie 
town, adjoining the ancient forum, and may probably 
have been the Curia or senate-house. (Tria, Me- 
morie di Larino, i. 10.) 

The territory of Larinum seems to have originally 
extended from the river Tifernus to the Frento 
{Fortore), and to have included the whole tract 
between those rivers to the sea. The town of Cli- 
ternia, which was situated within these limits, is 
expressly called by Pliny a dependency of Larinum 
(“Larinatum Cliternia,” Plin. iii. 11. s. 16); and 
Teanum, which is placed by him to the N. of the 
Frento, was certainly situated on its right bank. 
Hence it is probable that the munici})al territory of 
Larinum under the Roman government still com¬ 
prised the whole tract between the tw'o rivers. The 
Tabula places Larinum eighteen miles from Teanurn 
in Apulia, and this distance is confirmed by an ex¬ 
press statement of Cicero. {Tab. Petit.: Cm. pro 
Cluent. 9.) 

Ihere exist numerous coins of Larinnm, with the 
inscription ladinod in Roman letters. From this 
last circumstance they cannot be referred to a very 
early period, and are certainly not older than tlio 
Roman conquest. (Eckhel, vol. i. p. 107; Momm¬ 
sen, Rom. Munzwes&n, p. 335.) [E. H. B.] 



COIN OF LARINUM. 

LARISSA {Adpiaffo, but on coins and inscr Atl- 
ptda or Adpeitra: Eth. Aaptarira^os, Aapicraios), a 
nariie common to many Pelasgic towns, and probably 
a Pelasgic word signifying city. (Comp. Strab. xiii. 
p. 620; Dionys. i. 21; Niebuhr, Bist. of Rome, vol. i. 
note 60.) Hence in mythology Larissa is repre¬ 
sented as the daughter of Pclasgus (Pans. ii. 24. 
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§ 1), or of Piasus, a Pelasgian prince. (Strab. xiv. 

p. 621.) 

L An important town of Thessaly, the capital of 
the district Pelasgiotis, was situated in a fertile 
plain upon a gently rising ground, on the right or 
south bank of the Peneius. It had a strongly forti¬ 
fied citadel. (Diod. xv. 61.) Larissa is not men¬ 
tioned by Homer. Some commentators, however, 
suppose it to be the same as the Pelasgic Argos of 
Homer (//. ii. 681), but the latter was the name of 
a district rather than of a town. Others, with more 
probability, identify it with the Argissa of the poet. 
\ll. iu 738.) [See Vol. I. p. 209.] Its foundation 
was ascribed to Acrisius. (Steph. B. s. v.) The plain 
of Larissa was formerly inhabited by the Perrhaebi, 
who were partly expelled by the Larissaeans, and 
partly reduced to subjection. They continued sub¬ 
ject to Larissa, till Philip made himself master of 
Thessaly. (Strab. ix. p. 440.) The constitution of 
Larissa was democratical (Aristot. Pol. v. G), and 
this was probably one reason why the Larissaeans 
were allies of the Athenians during the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. (Thuc. ii. 22.) During the Roman 
wars in Greece, Larissa is frequently mentioned as a 
place of importance. It was here that Philip, the 
son of Demetrius, kept all his royal papers during 
his campaign against Flamininus in Greece; but after 
the battle of Cynoscephalac, in «. c. 197, he was 
obliged to abandon Larissa to the Romans, having 
previously destroyed these documents. (Polyh. xviii. 
16.) It was still in the hands of the Romans when 
Antiochus crossed over into Greece, n. c. 191, and 
this king made an ineffectual attempt upon the town. 
(Liv. xxxvi. 10.) In the time of Strabo Larissa 
continued to be a flourishing town (ix. p. 430). It 
is mentioned by Hierocles in the sixtli century as the 
first town in Thessaly (p. 642, ed. Wessel.). It is 
still a considerable place, the residence of an arch- 
bisliop and a pasha, and containing 30,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. It continues to bear its ancient name, though 
the Turks call it Yenishehcr, which is its official 
appellation. Its circumference is less than three 
miles. Like other towns in Greece, which have been 
continually inhabited, it presents few remains of Hel¬ 
lenic times. They are chiefly found in the Turkish 
cemeteries, consisting of plain quadrangular stones, 
fragments of columns, mostly fluted, and a great 
number of ancient cippi and sepulchral stelae, which 
now serve for Turkish tombstones. (Leake, North¬ 
ern Greece^ vol. I. p. 439, seq.) 
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2. Larissa Cremaste (^ Kpe/xocrr^ Adpi(r(Ta)f 
a town of Thessaly of less importance than the pre¬ 
ceding one, was situated in the district of Phthiotis, 
at the distance of 20 stadia from the Maliac gulf, 
upon a height advancing in front of Mount Othrys. 
(Strab. ix. p. 435.) It occupied the side of the hill, 
and was hence sumamed Cremaste, as hanging on 
the side of Mt. Othrys, to distinguish it from the 
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more celebrated Larissa, situated in a pliun. Strabo 
also describes it as well watered and producing vines 
(ix. p. 440). The same writer adds that it was sur- 
named Pelasgia as well as Cremaste (/. c.). From 
its being situated in the dominions of Achilles, some 
writers suppose that the Roman poets give this hero 
the surname of Larissaeus, but this epithet is per¬ 
haps used generally for Thessalian. Larissa Cre¬ 
maste was occupied by Demetrius Poliorcetes in b. c. 
302, when he was at war with Cassander. (Diod. xx. 
110.) It was taken by Apustius in the first war 
between the Romans and Philip, b. c. 200 (Liv. 
xxxi. 46), and again fell into the hands of the Ro¬ 
mans in the war with Perseus, b. c. 171. (Liv. xlii. 
56, 57.) The ruins of the ancient city are situated 
upon a steep hill, in the valley of Gcurdhiki^ at a di¬ 
rect distance of five or six miles from Khamdho, 
The walls are very conspicuous on the western side 
of the bill, where several courses of masonry remain. 
Gell says that there are the fragments of a Doric 
temple upon the acropolis, but of these Leake makes 
no mention. (Gell, Itinerary of Greece^ p. 252; 
Dodwell, Travels^ vol. ii. p. 81; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iv, p. 347.) 

3. The citadel of Argos. [Vol. I. p. 202.] 

LARISSA (^Adpiaac^. 1. A town in the territory 
of Ephesus, on the north bank of the Caystrus, 
which there flows through a most fertile district, 
producing an excellent kind of wine. It was situated 
at a distance of 180 stadia from Ephesus, and 30 
from Tralles. (Strab. ix. p. 440, xiii. p. 620.) In 
Strabo’s time it had sunk to the rank of a village, 
but it was said once to have been a v6\i5, with a 
temple of Apollo. Cramer {As, Min. i. p. 558) 
conjectures that its site may correspond to the 
modern Tirieh. 

2. A place on the coast of Troas, about 70 stadia 
south of Alexandi*ia Troas, and north of Hamaxitus, 
It was supposed that this Larissa was the one men¬ 
tioned by Homer (//. ii, 841), but Strabo (xiii. 
p. 620) controverts this opinion, because it is not 
far enough from Troy. (Comp. Steph. B. s. v.) 
The town is mentioned as still existing by Thu 
cydides (viii. 101) and Xenophon {Hdhn, iii 1. 
§ 13; comp. Scylax, p, 36 ; Strab. ix. p. 440, 
xiii. p. 604). Atbenaeus (ii. p. 43) mentions some 
hot springs near Larissa in Troas, which are still 
known to exist a little above the site of Alexandria 
Troas. ( Voyage Pittoresqiie, vol. ii. p. 438.) 

3. Larissa, sumamed Phiuconis, a Pelasgiar 

town in Aeolis, but subsequently taken possession 
of by the Acolians, who constituted it one of the 
to\Mis of their confederacy. It was situated near 
the coast, about 70 stadia to the south-east of 
Cyme (^ irepl r^v KiJjUTjv, Strab. xiii. p. 621; 
Herod, i. 149). Strabo, apparently for good reasons, 
considers this to be the Larissa mentioned in the 
Iliad (ii. 840). Xenophon {Hellen. iii. 1. § 7, 
comp. Cyrop. vii. 1. § 45) distinguishes this town 
fi’om others of the .same name by the epithet of 
“ the Egyptian,” because the elder Cyrus had esta¬ 
blished there a colony of Egyptian soldiers. From 
the same historian wo must infer that Larissa wa.*! 
a place of considerable strength, as it was besieged 
in vain by Thimbrom; but in Strabo’s time the 
place was deserted. (Comp. Piin. v. 32; Veil. Pat. 
i. 4 ; Vit. Horn. c. U; Stt'ph. B. 8. v .; Ptol, v. 2. 
§ 5.) [L. S.] 

LARISSA {Adparaa, Xen. Anah. iii. 4. § 7), a 
town of Assyria, at no great distance from the left 
bank of the Tigris, observed by Xenophon on the 
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retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks. It appears to 
have been situated a little to the north of the junction 
of the Lycus (Zoft) and the Tigris. Xenophon 
describes it as a deserted city, fonnerly built by the 
Medes, with a wall 25 feet broad, and 100 high, 
and extending in circumference two parasangs. The 
wall itself was constructed of bricks, but had a 
foundation of stone, *20 feet in height (probably a 
casing in stone over the lower portion of the bricks). 
He adds, that when the Persians conquered the 
Medes, they were not at first able to take this city, 
but at last captured it, during a dense fog. Adjoin¬ 
ing the town was a pyramid of stone, one plethron 
broad, and two plethra in height. It has been con¬ 
jectured that this was the site of the city of Resen, 
mentioned in Genesis (x. 12); and there can be 
little doubt, that these ruins represent those of 
Nimrud, now so well known by the excavations 
which Mr. Layard has conducted. [V.] 

LARISSA (Adpi<r(ra), a city of Syria, placed by 
Ptolemy in the district of Cassiotis, in which An¬ 
tioch was situated (v. 15. § 16), but probably iden¬ 
tical with the place of tlie same name which, 
according to Strabo, was reckoned to Apamia (xvi. 
p. 572), and which is placed in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus 16 M. P. from Apamia, on the road 
to Emesa, D’Anville identifies it with the mo¬ 
dern Kalaat Shyzar^ on the left bank of the 
Orontes, between Uamah and Kalaat eUMedyk 
or Apamia. [G. W.] 

LARISSUS or LARISUS, a river of Achaia. 
[Vol. I. p. 14, a.] 

LA'RIUS LACUS Adpios Klfiurj: Lago di 
Corno^t one of the largest of the great lakes of 
Northern Italy, situated at the foot of the Alps, and 
formed by the river Addua. (Strab. iv. p. 192 ; 
Plin. iii. 19. s. 23.) It ia of a peculiar form, long 
and narrow, but divided in its southern portion into 
two great arms or brandies, forming a kind of fork. 
The SW. of these, at the extremity of which is 
situated the city of Comb, has no natural outlet ; 
the Addua, which caiTies off the superfluous waters 
of the lake, flowing from its SE. extremity, where 
stands the modern town of Lecco. Virgil, where he 
is speaking of the great lakes of Northern Italy, 
gives to the Larius the epithet of “ maximus ” 
{Georg, ii. 159); and Servius, in his note on the 
passage, tells us that, according to Cato, it was 
60 miles long. This estimate, though greatly 
overrated, seems to have acquired a sort of tra¬ 
ditionary authority; it is repeated by Cassiodorus 
(Par. Ep. xi. 14), and even in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus (p. 278), and is at the present day 
still a prevalent notion among the boatmen on tlio 
Jake. The real di^tance from Como to the head of 
the lake does not exceed 27 Italian, or 34 Roman 
miles, to which five or six more may bo added for 
the distance by water to liiva, the Lago di Riva 
being often regarded as only a portion of the larger 
lake. Strabo, therefore, is not far from the truth in 
estimating the Larius as 300 stadia (37^ Roman 
miles) in length, and 30 in breadth. (Strab. iv. 
p. 209.) But it is only in a few places that it at¬ 
tains this width; and, owing to its inferior breadth, 
it is really much smaller than the Benacus {Lago 
di Garda) or Verbanus {Lago Maggiore), Its 
waters are of great depth, and surrounded on all 
sides by high mountains, rising in many places 
very abruptly from the shore: notwithstanding which 
their lower slopes were clothed in ancient times, as 
they still are at the present day, with rich groves 
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of olives, and afforded space for numerous villas. 
Among these the most celebrated are those of the 
younger Pliny, who was himself a native of Comum, 
and whose paternal estate was situated on the banks 
of the lake, of which last he always speaks with 
affection as “ Larius noster.” {Ep, ii. 8, vi, 24, 
vii. 11.) But, besides this, he had two villas of a 
more ornamental character, of which he gives some 
account in his letters {Ep. ix. 7): the one situated 
on a lofty promontory projecting out into the waters 
of the lake, over which it commanded a very exten¬ 
sive prospect, the other close to the water’s edge. 
TJie description of the former would suit well with 
the site of the modern Villa Serbelloni near Bellaggia; 
but there are not suflScient grounds upon wMch to 
identify it. The name of Villa Pliniana is given at 
the present day to a villa about a mile beyond the 
village of Tonio (on the right side of the l^e going 
from Como), where there is a remarkable intermit¬ 
ting spring, which is also described by Pliny {Ep, 
iv. 30) ; but there is no reason to suppose that this 
was the site of either of his villas. Claudian briefly 
characterises the scenery of the Larius Lacus in a 
few lines {B. Get 319—322); and Cassiodorus gives 
an elaborate, but very accurate, description of its 
beauties. The immediate banks of the lake were 
adorned with villas or palaces (praetoria), above 
which spread, as it were, a girdle of olive woods; 
over these again were vineyards, climbing up the 
sides of the mountains, the bare and rocky summits 
of which rose above the thick chesnut-woods that 
encircled them. Streams of water fell into the lake 
on all sides, in cascades of snowy whiteness. (Cas- 
siod. Var, xi. 14.) It would be difficult to de¬ 
scribe more correctly the present aspect of the Lake 
of Como, the beautiful scenery of which is the 
theme of admiration of all modern travellers. 

Cassiodorus repeats the tale told by the elder 
Pliny, that the course of the Addua could be traced 
throughout the length of the lake, with which it did 
not mix its waters. (PJin. ii. 103. s. 106; Cassiod. 
1. c.) The same fable is told of the Lacus Lcman- 
nus, or Lake of Geneva, and of many other lakes 
formed in a similar manner by the stagnation of a 
large river, which enters tliem at one end and flows 
out at the other. It is remarkable that we have no 
trace of an ancient town as existing on the site of 
the modem Lecco, where the Addua issues from the 
lake. We learn, from the Itinerary of Antoninus 
(p. 278), that the usual course in proceeding from 
Curia over the Rhaetian Alps to Mediolanum, was 
to take boat at the head of the lake and proceed by 
water to Com urn. This was the route by which 
Stiliclio is represented by Claudian as proceeding 
across the Alps {B. Get. 1. c.) ; and Cassiodorua 
speaks of Comum as a place of great traffic of tra¬ 
vellers {1. c.) In the latter ages of the Roman 
empire, a fleet was maintained upon the lake, the 
head-quarters of which were at Comum. {Not. 
Dign. ii. p. 118.) 

Tlie name of Lacus Larius seems to have been 
eai-Iy supei”seded in common usage by that of Lacus 
CoMACiNUS, which is already found in the Itinerary, 
as well as in Paulas Diaconus, although the latter 
author uses also the more classical appellation. 
{/tin. Ant. 1. c.; P. Diac. /list. v. 38, 39.) [E.H.B.] 

LARIX or LARICE, a place on the southern 
frontier of Noricum, at the foot of the Julian Alps, 
and on the road from Aquileia to Lauriacum. The 
town seems to have owed its name to the forests of 
larch trees which abound in that district, and site 
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must be looked for between Idria and Krairdmrg^ in 
Illyricuin. (/<. Ant p. 276; comp. Muchar, iVbri- 
owwi, p. 247.) [L* S.] 

LARNUM (^Tordera)j a small coast river in the 
territory of the Laeetani, in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, falling into the sea between Iluro and 
Blanda. (Phn. iii. 3. s. 4.) It has been inferred 
that there was a town of the same name on the 
river, from Pliny’s mention of the Larnenses in 
the conventus of Caesaraugusta; but it is plain 
that the Laefe'tani belonged to the conventus of 
Tarraco. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 456, assigns these 
Larnenses to the Arevacae.) [P. S.] 

LARTOLAEAETAE. [Laeetani.] 

LARYMNA {Adpu/xpo), the name of two towns 
in Boeotia, on the river Cephissus, distinguished as 
Upper and Lower Larymna. (Strab. ix. pp. 405, 
406.) Strabo relates that the Cephissus emerged 
from its subten-anean channel at the Upper Larymna, 
and joined the sea at the Lower Larymna; and that 
Upper Larymna had belonged to Phocis until it was 
annexed to the Lower or Boeotian Larymna by the 
Romans. Upper Larymna belonged originally to the 
Opuntian Locris, and Lycophron mentions it as one 
of the towns of Ajax Oileus. (Lycophr. 1146.) 
Pausanias also states, that it was originally Locrian; 
and he adds, that it voluntarily joined the Boeotians 
on the increase of the power of the Thebans. (Pans, 
ix. 23. § 7.) This, however, probably did not take 
place in the time of Epaininondas, as Scylax, who 
lived subsequently, still calls it a Locrian town 
(p. 23). Ulrichs conjectures that it joined the 
Boeotian league after Thebes had been rebuilt by 
Cassander. In b. c. 230, Larymna is described as 
a Boeotian town (Polyb. xx. 5, whore Adpu/xvap 
should be i*ead instead of Aa€pvpap); and in the 
time of Sulla it is again spoken of as a Boeotian 
town. 

We may conclude from the preceding statements 
that the more ancient town was the Locrian La¬ 
rymna, situated at a spot, called Anchoe by Strabo, 
where the Cephissus emerged from its subterranean 
channel. At the distance of a mile and a half 
Larymna had a port upon tlie coast, which gra¬ 
dually ro'se iuto importance, especially from the time 
when Larymna joined the Boeotian League, as its 
port then became the most convenient communication 
with the eastern sea for Lebadeia, Chacroneia, Or- 
chomenos, Copac, and other Boeotian towns. The 
port-town was called, from its position, Lower 
Larymna, to distinguish it from the Upper city. 
The former may also have been called more espe¬ 
cially the Boeotian Larymna, as it became the sea- 
poit of so many Boeotian towns. Upper Larymna, 
though it had joined the Boeotian League, continued 
to be frequently called the Locrian, on account of its 
ancient connection with Locris. When the Romans 
united Upper Larymna to Lower Larymna, the in¬ 
habitants of the fomer place were probably trans¬ 
ferred to the latter; and Upper Larymna was 
henceforth abandoned. This accounts for Pausanias 
mentioning only one Larymna, which must have 
been the Lower city; for if he had visited Upper 
Larymna, he could hardly have failed to mention 
the emissary of the Cephissus at this spot. More¬ 
over, the ruins at Lower Larymna show that it be¬ 
came a place of much more importance than Upper 
Larymna, These ruins, which are called Kaslrij 
like those of Delphi, are situated on the shore of the 
Bay of Larmes^ on a level covered with bushes, ten 
minates to .the left of the mouth of the Cephissus. 
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The circuit of the walls is less than a mile. The 
annexed plan of the remains is taken from Leake. 



PLAN OF larymna. 

1. A small port, anciently closed in the manner here 
described. 

2. The town wall, traceable all around. 

3. Another wall along the sea, likewise traceable. 

4. A mole, in the sea. 

а. Various ancient foundations In the tower and acro¬ 
polis. 

б. A Sorus. 

7. Glt/foner6, or Salt Source. 

8. Aii oblong foundation of an ancient building. 

Leake adds, that the walls, which in one place 
are extant to nearly Imlf their height, are of a red 
soft stone, very much corroded by the sea air, and 
in some places are constructed of rough masses. 
The sorus is high, with comparison to its length 
and breadth, and stands in its original place upon 
the rocks : there was an inscription upon it, and 
some ornaments of sculpture, wliich are now quite 
defaced. 'I'he GhjJ'onero is a small deep pool of 
water, impregnated with salt, and is considered by 
the peasants as sacred waiter, because it is cathartic. 
The sea in the bay south of the ruins is very deep ; 
and hence we ought probably to read in Pausanias 
(ix. 23. § 7), XifJi^v de afpldiv iarlp dyxi^o-OijSj 
instead of Aljxrr], since there is no land-lake at. this 
place. The ruins of Upper Larymna lie at Bazardki, 
on the right bank of the Cephissus, at the place 
where it issues from its subterranean channel. 
(Leake, Northern Greece^ voL ii. p. 287, seq.; 
Ulrichs, Reisen in Griechenland^ p. 229, seq.) 

LAKY'SIUM. [Gythium.] 

LAS (Adas, Horn.; Aas, Scyl., Pans., Strab.; Aa, 
Steph. B. 8. v.\ Eth. Aaos), one of the most ancient 
towns of Laconia, situated upon the western coast 
of the Laconian gulf. It is the only town on the 
coast mentioned by Scylax (p. 17) between Tae- 
narus and Gytliium. Scylax speaks of its port; 
but, according to Pausanias, the town itself was dis¬ 
tant 10 stadia from the sea, and 40 stadia from 
Gythium. (Paus. iii. 24. § 6.) In the time of 
Pausanias the town lay in a hollow between the 
three mountains, Asia, Ilium, and Cnacadium; but 
the old town stood on the summit of Mt. Asia. 
The name of Las signified the rock on which it 
originally stood. It is mentioned by Homer (Jl IL 
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585), and is stud to have been destroyed by the 
Dioscuri, who hence derived the surname ^ Lapersae. 
(Strab. viii. p. 364; Steph. B. s. v. Aa.) There was 
also a mountain in Laconia called Lapersa. (Steph. 
B. V. Aajr4p<ra.') In the later period it was a 
place of no importance. Livy speaks of it as “ vicus 
maritimus ” (xxxviii. 30), and Pausanias mentions 
the ruins of the city on Mt. Asia. Before the walls 
be saw a statue of Hercules, and a trophy erected 
over the Macedonians who were a part of Philips 
army when he invaded Laconia; and among the 
ruins he noticed a statue of Athena Asia. The 
modern town was near a fountain called Galaco 
(raA.a«a;), from the milky colour of its water, and 
near it was a gymnasium, in which stood an ancient 
statue of Hermes. Besides the ruins of the old town 
on Mt. Asia, there were also buildings on the two 
other mountains mentioned above: on Mt. Ilium 
stood a temple of Dionysus, and on the summit a 
temple of Asclepius; and on Mt. Cnacadium a temple 
of Apollo Cameius. 

Las is spoken of by Polybius (v. 19) and Strabo 
(viii. p. 363) under the name of Asine; and hence 
it has been supposed that some of the fugitives from 
Asine in Argolis may have settled at Las, and given 
their name to the town. But, notwithstanding the 
statenient of Polybius, from whom Strabo probably 
copied, we have given reasons elsewhere for believing 
that there was no Laconian town called Asine; and 
that the mistake prrtbably arose from confounding 
“Asine” with “Asia,” on which Las originally stood. 
[AvSINE, No. 3.] 

Las stood upon the hill of Passavd, which is now 
crowned by the ruins of a fortress of the middle 
ages, among which, however, Leake noticed, at the 
southern end of the eastern wall, a piece of Hellenic 
wall, about 50 paces in length, and two-thirds of 
the height of the modern wall. It is formed of 
polygonal blocks of stone, some four feet long and 
three broad. The fountain Galaco is the stream 
Turkovrym^ which rises between the hill of Paa- 
savd and the village of Kdrvela, the latter being one 
mile and a half west of Passavd. (Leake, Morea, 
vol. i. p. 254, .seq., p. 276, scq.; Pdoponnesiara^ 
p. 150 ; Boblaye, Jieckerches, c^c. p. 87 ; Curtius, 
Peloponnesos^ vol. ii. p. 273, seq.) 

LASAEA (Aarrafa), a city in Crete, near the 
roadstead of the “ Fair Havens.” (^Acts^ xxvii. 8.) 
This place is not mentioned by any other writer, but 
is probably the same as the Lisia of the Peutinger 
Tables, 16 M. P. to the E. of Gortyna. (Comp. Hock, 
Kreta, vol. i. pp. 412,439.) Some MSS. have Lasea; 
Others, Alassa. The Vulgate reads Thalassa, which 
Beza contended was tlie true name, (Comp. Coiiey- 
beare and Ilowson, Life and Epist. of St. Paul^ 
vol. ii. p. 330.) [E. B, J.] 

LA'SION (Aatrlewi/ or Aatridv'), the chief town of 
the mountainous district of Acroreia in Elis proper, 
was situated upon the frontiers of Arcadia near Pso- 
phis. Curtius places it with great probability in the 
upper valley of the Ladon, at the Paleokastro of 
Kumanif on the road from the Eleian Pylos and 
Ephyra to Psophis. Lasion was a frequent object of 
dispute between the Arcadians and Eleians, both of 
whom laid claim to it. In the war which the Spar¬ 
tans carried on against Elis at the close of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War, Pausanias, king of Sparta, took La¬ 
sion (Diod. xiv. 17). The invasion of Pausanias is 
not mentioned by Xenophon in his account of this 
war; but the latter author relates that, by the treaty 
of peace concluded between Elis and Sparta in b.c. 
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400, the Eleians were obliged to give up Lasion, in 
consequence of its being claimed by the Arcadians. 
(Xen. Hell. iii. 2. § 30.) In b. c. 366 the Eleians 
attempted to recover Lasion from the Arcadians; 
they took the town by surprise, but were shortly 
afterwards driven out of it again by the Arcadians. 
(Xen. Hell, vii. 4. § 13, scq.; Diod. xv. 77.) In 
B. c. 219 Lasion was again a fortress of Elis, but 
upon the capture of Psophis by Philip, the Eleian 
garrison at Lasion straightway deserted the place. 
(Polyb. iv. 72, 73.) Polybius mentions (v. 102) 
along with Lasion a fortress called Pyrgos, which he 
places in a district named Perippia. (Leake, Morea^ 
vol. ii. p. 200, seq.; Boblaye, Pecherches,^c. p. 125; 
Curtius, PeloponnesoSj vol. i. p. 41.) 

LA'SSORA, a town of Galatia, mentioned in the 
Peut. Tab. as 25 miles distant from Eccobriga, 
whence wc may infer that it is the same place as 
the AaffKopla of Ptolemy (v. 4. § 9). The Anto- 
nine Itinerary (p. 203) mentions a town Adapera 
in about the same site. [L. S.] 

LASTTGI, a town of Hispania Baetica, belonging 
to the conventus of Hispalis (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3), and 
one of the cities of which we have coins, all of them 
belonging to the period of its independence : their 
type is a head of Mars, w'ith two ears of corn lying 
parallel to each otlier. The site is supposed to be at 
Znhara, lying on a heiglit of the Sierra de Ronda, 
above the river Guadalete. (Carters Travels^ P*171; 
Florez, Esp. S. vol. ix. pp. 18, 60, J\Ied. vol. ii. 
p. 475, vol. iii. p. 85 ; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 50, 
Suppl. vol. i. p. 113; Sestini, Med, Isp. p. 61; 
Num. Goth.; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 25; Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. 1. pp. 358, 382.) [P.S,] 

LASUS, a town of Crete, enumerated by Pliny 
(iv. 12) among his list of inland cities. A coin 
with the epigraph AATIHN, the Doric form for 
Aadlcoif, is claimed by Eckhel (vol. ii. p. 316, comp. 
Sestini, p. 53) for this place. [E. B. J.] 

LATARA. [Lkduh.] 

I.ATHON (Ac£0u)v, Strab. xvii. p. 836, where the 
vulgar reading is AABcor ; comp. xiv. p. 647, where 
he calls it ; Ptol. iv. 4. § 4; A-nOwu, Ptol. 

Knerg. ap Ath. ii. p. 71 ; Fi.uvius Lktiion, Plin. 
V. 5 ; Solin. 27 ; Letiies Amnis, Lucan, lx. 355), 
a river of the Hesperidae or Hesperitao, in Cyre- 
naicH. It rose in the Herculis Arenae, and fell into 
the .sea a little N. of the city of Hkspeuides or Be- 
iiKNiCE : Strabo connects it with the harbour of the 
city (Ai/uV 'Eo-TTfpiSwi/; that there is not the slightest 
reason for altering the reading, as Groskurd and 
others do, into will presently aj)pear) ; and 

Scylax (p. 110, Gronov.) mentions the river, which 
he calls Ecceius {’Ekk€i6s\ as in close proximity 
with the city and habour of Hesperides. Pliny ex¬ 
pressly states that the river was not far from the 
city, and places on or near it a sacred grove, which 
was supposed to represent the “ Gardens of the Hes- 
perides” (Plin. v. 5: nee procnl ante oppidum 
vius Letkony lucus aacevy nhi Heaperidvm horti me- 
7norantur^. Athenaeus quotes from a work of 
Ptolemy Euergetes praises of its fine pike and cels, 
somewhat inconsistent, especially in the mouth of a 
luxurious king of Egypt, with the mythical sound of 
the name. That name is, in fact, plain Doric Greek, 
descriptive of the character of the river, like our 
English Mole, So well does it deserve*the name, 
that it “escaped the notice” of commentators and 
geographers, till it was discovered by Beechey, as it 
still flows “ concealed” from such scholars as depend 
on vague guesses in place of an accurate knowledge 
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of the localities. Thus the laborious, but often most 
inaccurate, compiler Forbiger, while taking on himself 
to correct Strabo’s exact account, tells us that " the 
river and lake (Strabo’s harbour) have now entirely 
vanished and yet, a few lines down, he refers to a 
passage of Beechey’s work within a very few pages 
of the place where the river itself is actually de* 
scribed 1 (Forbiger, Ilandbuch der alien Geographies 
vol. ii. p. 828, note.) 

The researches made in Beechey’s expedition 
give the following results :—East of the headland on 
which stands the ruins of Hcsperides or Berenice (now 
Hengazi) is a small lake, which communicates with 
the harbour of the city, and has its water of course 
salt. The water of the lake varies greatly in quan¬ 
tity, according to the season of the year; and is 
nearly dried up in summer. There are strong grounds 
to believe that its waters were more abundant, and 
its communication with the harbour more perfect, in 
ancient times than at present. On the margin of the 
lake is a spot of rising ground, nearly insulated in 
winter, on which are the remains of ancient buildings. 
East of this lake again, and only a few yards from its 
margin, there gushes forth an abundant spring of 
fresh water, whiefi empties itfelf into the lake, “ run¬ 
ning along a channel of inconsiderable breadth, bor¬ 
dered witli reeds and rushes,” and “ might be mistaken 
by a common observer for an inroad of the lake into 
the sandy soil which bounds it.” Aforcover, this is 
the only stream which empties itself into the lake; 
and indeed tlio only one found on that part of tlie 
coast of Cyrenaic^a. Now, even without searching 
further, it is evident how well all this answers to the 
description of Strabo (xvii. p. 836) : — “ There is a 
promontory called Pseudopenias, on which Berenice is 
situated, beside a certain Lake of Tritonls (wapa 
Tivb. TpiTODVidba'), in which there is generally 
(^fjLdhKTTa) a little island, and a temple of Aphrodite 
upon it: but there is (or it is) also the Uarhour of 
Ilesperiiks, and the river Lathon falls into it.” It 
is now evident how much the sense of the descrip¬ 
tion would ho impaired by reading \ifxvT\ for Kipriv in 
the lust clause ; and it matters but little whether 
Strabo speaks of the river as falling into the harbour 
because it fell into the lake which communicated 
with the harbour, or wlicther he means that the lake, 
which he chills that of Tritonis, was actually the liar- 
bour (that is, an inner harbour) of the city. But the 
little stream which falls into the lake is not the only 
representative of the river Lathon. Further to the 
east, in one of the subterranean caves wliich abound 
in the neighbourhood of Bengazi, Beechy found a 
large body of fresh water, losing itself in the bowels 
of the earth ; and the Bey of Bengazi alBrmed that he 
had tracked its subterraneous course till ho doubted 
the safety of proceeding furiher, and that ho had 
found it as much as 30 feet deep. Tliat the stream 
thus lost in the earth is the same wliich reappears in 
the spring on the margin of the lake, is extremely 
probable; but whether it be so in fact, or not, wo 
can hardly doubt that the aiunent Greeks would 
imagine the connection to exist. (Beechey, Proceeel- 
ingtts (^c. pp. 326, foil.; Barth, Wanderimgen, ifc. p. 
387. [P. S.] 

LATHRIPPA (Aa^plwTra), an inland town of 
Arabia Felix, mentioned by Ptolemy (vi. 7. § 31), 
which there is no difficulty in identifying with the 
ancient name of the renowned El-Medinehs “ the 
city,'* as it is called by emphasis among the disciples 
of the ^ false prophet. Its ancient name, Yuthrib, 
^tiU exists in the native geographies and local tra- 
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ditious, which, with the definite article el prefixed, 
is as accurately represented by Lithrippa as the 
Greek alphabet would admit. ^^Medineh is situated 
on the edge of the great Arabian desert, close to the 
chain of mountains which traverses that country 
from north to south, and is a continuation of Libanon. 
The great plain of Arabia in which it lies is con¬ 
siderably elevated above the level of the sea. It is 
ten or eleven days distant from Mekka, and has been 
always considered the principal fortress of the 
HedJaZs being surrounded with a stone wall. It is 
one of the best-built towns in the East, ranking in 
this respect next to Aleppo, though ruined hou-ses 
and walls in all parts of the town indicate how far 
it lias fallen from its ancient splendour. It is sur¬ 
rounded on three sides with gardens and plantations, 
which, on the east and south, extend to the distance 
of six or eight miles. Its population amounts to 
16,000 or 20,000— 10,000 or 12,000 in the town, 
the remainder in the suburbs.” (Burckhardt, 

321—400; Ritter, ErdbundCs vol. i. p. 15, ii. 
pp. 149, &c.) [G. VV.] 

LATIUM (7;Aot1vi7: Eth. and Adj. Latinus), 
was the name given by the Romans to a district or 
region of Central Italy, situated on the Tyrrhenian 
sea, between Etruria and Campania. 

I. Name. 

There can be little doubt that Latium meant 
originally the land of the Latini, and that in this, 
as in almost all other cases in ancient histoiy, the 
name of the people preceded, instead of being derived 
from, that of the country. But the ancient Roman 
WTiters, with their usual infelicity in all matters of 
etymology, derived the name of the Latini from a 
king of the name of Latinus, while they sought for 
another origin for the name of Latium. The com¬ 
mon etymology (to which they were obviously led by 
the quantity of the first syllable) was that which 
derived it from “ latco;” and the usual exjilanation 
was, that it M^as so called because Saturn had there 
lain hid from the pursuit of Jupiter. (Virg. Aen. 
viii. 322; Ovid, i. 238.) The more learned 
derivations proposed by Saufeius and Varro, fi*om the 
inhabitants having lived hitkkn in cave.> (Saufeius, 
aj). Serv. ad Aen. i. 6), or because Latium itself 
was as it were likkhn by llie Apennines (Varr, ap, 
Serv. ad Aen. viii. 322), are rert.-rinly not more sa¬ 
tisfactory. The form of llio name of Latium would 
at first lead to the supposition that the ethnic La¬ 
tini was derived from it; but the same remark ap¬ 
plies to the case of Samnium and the Samnites, 
where we know that the people, being a race of 
foreign settlers, must have given their name to the 
country, anil not the converse. Probably Latini is 
only u lengthened form of the name, which was 
originally Lalii or Latvi; for the connection which 
lias been generally recognised between Latini and 
Lavinium, Latinus and Lavinus, seems to point to 
the existence of an old form, Latvinus. (D()nald>on, 
Varronianms p. 6; Niebuhr, V.u. L. Kunde, p. 352.) 
Varro himself scorns to regard the name of Latium 
as derived from that of Latinus (/>L. v. § 32) ; 
and that it was generally regarded as equivalent to 
“ the land of the Latins” is siifficiently proved by 
the fact that the Greeks always rendered it by \ 
Aarlrris or r) Aarlvuv yrj. I’he name of Adrioy is 
found only in Greek writers of a late period, who bor¬ 
rowed it directly from the Romans. (Appian, B. C. 
ii. 26; lierodian, i. 16.) From the same cause it 
must have proceeded that when the Latini ceased to 
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have anj national existence, the name of Latium is 
still not unfreqnently used, as equivalent to “ nomen 
Latinum,” to designate the whole body of those who 
possessed the rights of Latins, and were therefore 
still called Latini, though no longer in a national 
sense. 

The suggestion of a modem writer (Abeken, 
Mittel Italien^ p. 42) that Latium is derived from 
“ latus,” broad, and means the broad plain or ex¬ 
panse of the Campagna (like Campania from 
“ Campus ”), appears to be untenable, on account of 
the difference in the quantity of the first syllable, 
notwithstanding the analogy of wXarbs, which has 
the first syllable short. 

II. Extent and Boundaries. 

The name of I^atium was applied at different periods 
in a very different extent and signification. Originally, 
as already pointed out, it meant the land of the Latini; 
and os long as that ])cople retained their independent 
national existence, the name of Latium could only 
bo applied to the territory possessed by them, exclu¬ 
sive of that of the Hernici, Aequians, Volscians, &c., 
who were at that period independent and often hos¬ 
tile nations. It was not till these separate nationali¬ 
ties had been merged into the common condition of 
subjects and citizens of Rome that the name of 
Latium came to be extended to all the territory 
which they had previously occupied; and was thus 
apfdied, first in common parlance, and afterwards in 
official usage, to the whole region from the borders of 
Etruria to those of Campania, or from the Tiber to 
the Liris. Hence we must carefully distinguish be¬ 
tween Latium in the original sense of the name, in 
which alone it occurs throughout the early Roman 
history, and Latium in this later or geograj)hical 
sense; uud it will be necessary hero to treat of the 
two quite separately. The period at which the 
latter usage of the name came into vogue we have 
no means of determining: we know only that it was 
fully established before the time of Augustus, and is 
recognised by all the geographers. (Strab. v. pp. 228, 
231; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Ptol. iii. 1. §§ 5, 6.) Pliuy 
designates the original Latium, or L^ium properly 
80 called, as Latium Antiquum, to which he oppose.^ 
tlie newly added portions, as Latium Adjectum. It 
may, however, be doubted whether these appellation.s 
wore e\'er adopted in common use, though convenient 
as geographical distinctions. 

1. Latium Antiquum, or Latium in the original 
and historical sense, was a country of small extent, 
bounded by the Tiber on the N., by the Apennines 
on the E., and by the Tyrrhenian sea on the W.; 
wliile on the S. its limits were not defined by any 
natural boundaries, and appear to have fluctuated 
considerably at different periods. Pliny defines it as 
extending from the mouth of the Tiber to the Cir- 
ceian promontory, a statement confirmed by Strabo 
(Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Strab. v. p, 231); and wo have 
other authority also for the f^ct that at an early 
period all the tract of marsh | plain, known as the 
Pontine Marshes or “ PomptiiVis Ager,” extending 
from Velitrae and Antium to cVrceii, was inhabited 
by Latins, and regarded as a pa rt of Latium. (Cato, 
ap, Priscian. v. p. 6G8.) Even of the adjoining moun¬ 
tain tract, subsequently occupied by the Volscians, a 
part at least must have been originally Latin, for 
Cora, Norba, and Setia were all of them Latin cities 
(Diony8.v. 61),—though, at a somewdiat later period, 
not only had these towns, as well as the plain be¬ 
neath, fallen into the hands of the Volscians, bat' 
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that people had made themselves masters of Antium 
and Velitrae, which are in consequence repeatedly 
called Volscian cities. The manner in which the 
early Roman history has been distorted by poetical 
legends and the exaggerations of national vanity 
renders it very difficult to trace the course of these 
changes, and the alterations in the frontiers conse¬ 
quent upon the alternate progress of the Volscian 
and the Roman arras. But there seems no reason 
to doubt the fact that such changes repeatedly took 
place, and that we may thus explain the apparent 
inconsistency of ancient historians in calling the 
same places at one time Volscian, at another Latin, 
cities. We may also clearly discern two different 
periods, during the first of which the Volscian arms 
were gradually gaining upon those of the Latins, and 
extending their dominion over cities of Latin origin; 
wliile, in the second, the Volscians were in their turn 
giving w ay before the preponderating power of Rome. 
The Gaulish invasion (b.c. 390) may be taken, ap¬ 
proximately at least, as the turning point between 
the two periods. 

The case appears to have been somewhat similar, 
though to a less degree, on the northern frontier, 
whore the Latins adjoined the Sabfnes. Here, also, 
we find the same places at different times, and by 
different authors, termed sometimes Latin and some¬ 
times Sabine, cities; and though in some of these 
cases the discrepancy may have arisen from mere in¬ 
advertence or error, it is probable tliat in some in¬ 
stances both statements are equally correct, but 
refer to difi'erent periods. The circumstance that 
the Anio was fixed by Augustus as the boundary of 
the First Region seems to have soon led to the notion 
that it was the northern limit of Latium also; and 
hence all the tmvns beyond it were regarded as 
Sabine, though several of them were, according tc 
the general tradition of earlier times, originally Latin 
cities. Such was the confusion resulting from this 
cause that Piny in one passage enumerates Nomen- 
tum, Fidenae, and even Tibur among the Sabine 
towns, while he elsewhere mentions the two former 
as Latin cities,—and the Latin origin of Tibur is too 
well established to admit of a doubt. (Plin. iii. 
s. 9, 12. 8. 17.) 

In the absence of natural boundaries it is only by 
means of the names of the towns that we can trace 
the extent of Latium; and here fortunately the lists 
that have been transmitted to us by Dionysius and 
Pliny, as well as those of the colonies of Alba, afford 
us material assistance. Tho latter, indeed, cannot 
be regarded as of historical value, but they were un¬ 
questionably meant to represent the fact, with which 
their authors were probably well acquainted, that 
the places there enumerated were properly Latin 
cities, and not of Sabine or Volscian origin. Taking 
these authorities for our guides, w'e may trace tho 
limits of ancient Latium as follows;—1. From the 
mouth of the Tiber to the confluence of the Anio, 
the former river constituted ,the boundary between 
Latium and Etruria. The Romans, indeed, from an 
early period, extended their territory beyond the 
Tiber, and held the Janiculum and Campus Vati- 
cAuus on its right bank, as well as the so-called 
Septem Pagi, which they wrested from the Veientes; 
and it is probable that the Etruscans, on the other 
band, had at one period extended their power over a 
part of the district on the left bank of the Tiber, 
but that river nevertheless constituted the generally 
recognised geographical limit between Etruria and 
Latium. 2. North of the Anio the Latin territory^ 
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comprised Fidenae, Crustnmerium, and Nomentom, 
all of which are clearly established as Latin towns, 
while Eretum, only 3 miles from Nomentum, is 
equally well made out to be of Sabine origin. This 
line of demarcation is confirmed by Strabo, who 
speaks of the Sabines as extending from the Tiber 
and Noinmtum to the Vestini. (Strab. v. p. 228.) 
From Nomentum to Tibur the frontier cannot be 
traced with accuracy, from our uncertainty as to 
the position of several of the towns in this part of 
Latium—Comiculnm, Medullia, Cameria, and Ame- 
riola; but we may feel assured that it comprised the 
outlying group of the Montes Corniculani (^Mte. S. 
Angelo and Monticelli), and from thence stretched 
across to the foot of Monte Gennaro (Mons Lucre- 
tilis), around the lower slopes of which are the ruins 
or sites of more than one ancient city. IVobably the 
whole of this face of the mountains, fronting the 
plain of the Campagna, was always regarded as be¬ 
longing to Latium, though the inner valleys and re¬ 
verse of the same range were inhabited by the Sabines. 
Tibur itself was unquest ionably Latin, though how far 
its territory extended into the interior of the moun¬ 
tains is difficult tp determine. But if Ernpuluin and 
Sassula (two of its dependent towns) be correctly 
placed at Ampiglione and near Siciliano, it must 
have comprised a considerable tract of the mountain 
country on the left bank of the Anio. Varia, on the 
other hand, and the valley of the Digentiu, were un¬ 
questionably Sabine. 3. Returning to the Anio at 
Tibur, the whole of the W. front of the range of the 
ApeniiinCvS from thence to Fraeneste (^Pakstrind) 
was certainly Latin ; but the limits which separated 
the Latins from the Aoquians are very difficult to 
determine. We know that Bola, Pedum, Tolerium, 
and Vitellia, all of which were situated in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, were Latin cities; though, from their prox¬ 
imity to the frontier, several of them fell at one time 
or other into the hands of the Aequians ; in like 
manner we cannot doubt that the whole group of 
the Alban Hills, including the range of Mount Al- 
gidus, was included in the original Latium, though 
the Aequians at one time were able to occupy the 
heights of Algidus at the opening of almost every 
campaign. Valmontone, whether it represent To- 
lei'ium or Vitellia, must have been about the most 
ndvaTiced point of the Latin frontier on this side. 
4. The Volscian frontier, as already observed, ap¬ 
pears to have undergone much fluctuation. On the 
one hand, we find, in the list of the cities forming the 
Latin League, as given by Dionysius (v. 61), not 
only Velitrae, which at a later period is called a 
Volscian city, but Cora, Norba, and Setia, all of 
which were situated on the western front of the 
range of mountains which formed in later times the 
stronghold of the Volscian nation; but looking on 
the Pontine Marshes. Even as late as the outbreak 
of the great Latin War, b. c. 340, we find L. Annius 
of Seiiay and L. Numicius of Circeii^ holding the 
cliief magistracy among the Latins, from wliom at 
the same time Livy expressly distinguishes the Vol- 
scians (Liv. viii. 3). These statements, combined 
with those of Pliny and Strabo already cited, seem 
to leave no doubt that Latium was properly regarded 
as extending as far as Circeii and the promontory 
of the same name, and comprising the whole plain 
of the Pontine Marshes, as well as the towns of 
Cora, Norba, and Setia, on the E, side of that plain. 
On the other hand, Tarracina (or Anxur) and Pri- 
vemum were certainly Volscian cities; and there can 
be no doubt that daring the period of the Volscian 
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power they had wrested a great part of the tract 
just described from the dominion of the Latins. 
Antium, which for some reason or other did not 
form a member of the Latin League, was from an 
early period a Volscian city, and became one of the 
chief strongholds of that people daring the fifth 
century b. c. 

The extent of Latium Antiquum, as thus limited, 
was far from considerable; the coast-line, from the 
mouth of the Tiber to the Circeian promontory, 
does not exceed 62 geographical or 66 Roman 
miles (Pliny erroneously calls it only 50 Roman 
miles); while the greatest length, from the Circeian 
promontory to the Sabine frontier, near Eretum, is 
little more than 70 Roman miles; and its breadth, 
from the mouth of the Tiber to the Sabine frontier, 
is just about 30 Roman miles, or 240 stadia, as 
correctly stated by Dionysius on the authority of 
Cato. (Dionys. ii. 49.) 

2. Latium Novum. The boundaries of La¬ 
tium in the enlarged or geographical sense of the 
name are much more easily deteriruned. The term, as 
thus employed, comprehended, be.sides the original 
territory of the Latins, that of the Aequians, the 
llernicans, the Volscians, and the Auruncans or 
Aubonians. Its northern frontiers thus remained un¬ 
changed, while on the E.and S. it was extended so as 
to border on the Marsi, the Sarnnites, and Campania. 
Some confusion is nevertheless created by the new 
line of demarcation established by Augustus, who, 
while he constituted the first division of Italy out of 
Latium in this wider sens© together with Campania, 
excluded from it the part of the old Latin territory 
N. of the Anio, adjoining the Sabines, as well as 
a part of that of the Aequians or Aequiculani, 
including Carseoli and the valley of the Turano. 
The upper valley of the Anio about Svhiaco^ on the 
other hand, together with the mountainous district 
extending from thence to the valley of the SaccOy 
constituting the chief abode of the Aequi during 
their wars with Rome, was wholly comprised in the 
newly extended Latium. To this was added the 
mountain district of the Hernici, extending nearly 
to the valley of the Liris, as well as that of the 
Volsci, who occupied the country for a considerable 
extent on both sides of the Liris, including the 
mountain district around Arpinum and Atina, where 
they bordered on the territory of the Sarnnites. The 
limits of Latium towards the S., where its frontiers 
adjoined those of Campania, are clearly marked by 
Strabo, who tells us that Casinum was the last Latin 
city on the line of the Via Latina,—Teanum being 
already in Campania; while on the line of the Via 
Appia, near the sea-coast, Sinuessa was the frontier 
town of Latium. (Strab. v. pp. 231, 233, 237 ; 
Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) Pliny, in one passage, appears to 
speak of the Liris as constituting the boundary of 
this enlarged Latium (/J. § 66), while shortly 
after (§ 59) he terms Sinuessa “ oppidum extremum 
in adjecto Latio,” whence it has been supposed that 
the boundary of Latium was at first extended only 
to the Liris, and subsequently carried a step further 
80 as to include Sinuessa and its territory. (Cramer’s 
voL ii. p. 11.) But we Lave no evidence of 
any such successive stages. Pliny in all prd)ability 
uses the term “ adjectum Latium” only as contra¬ 
distinguished from “ Latium antiquum;” and the 
expre^ssion in the previous passage, unde Domeu 
Latii processit ad Lirim amnem,” need not be con¬ 
strued too strictly. It is certain, at least, that, in 
the days of Strabo^ as well as those of Pliny, SU 
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nuesfia was already regarded as included in Latium; 
and the former author nowhere alludes to the Liris 
as the boundary. 

III. Physical Geography. 

The land of the Latins, or Latium in its original 
sense, fonned the southern part of the groat basin 
through which the Tiber flows to the sea, and which is 
bounded by the Ciminian Hills, and other ranges of vol¬ 
canic hills connected with them, towards the N.,by the 
Apennines on the E., and by the Alban Hills on the 
S. The latter, however, do not form a continuous 
barrier, being in fact an isolated group of volcanic 
origin, separated by a considerable gap from the 
Apennines on the one side, while on the other they 
leave a broad strip of low plain between their lowest 
8lf)pes and the sea, which is continued on in the 
broad expanse of level and marshy ground, com¬ 
monly known as the Pontine IMai'shes, extending in 
a broad band between the Volscian mountains and 
the sea, until it is suddenly and abruptly terminated 
by the isolated mass of the Circeian promontory. 

The great basin-like tract thus bounded is divided 
into two portions by the Tiber, of which the one on 
the N. of that river belongs to Southern Etruria, 
and is not comprised in our present subject. 
[Etkuria.] The southern part, now known as the 
Campagna di Roma, may be regarded as a broad ex¬ 
panse of undulatory plain, extending from the sea- 
coast to the foot of the Apennines, which rise from it 
abruptly like a gigantic wall to a height of from 
3000 to 4000 feet, their highest summits even ex¬ 
ceeding the latter elevation. The Monte Germaro, 
(4285 English feet in height) is one of the loftiest 
KUinmits of this range, and, f^rom the boldness with 
which it rises from the subjacent plain, and its 
advanced position, apjiears, wlien viewed from the 
Campagna, the most elevated of all; but, according 
to Sir \V. Gell, it is exceeded in actual height both 
by the Monte Penncccfno, a little to the NE. of it, 
and by the Monte di Cuddagnolo, the central peak 
of the group of moimtains which rise immediately 
above Praeneste or Palestrina. The citadel of Prao- 
neste itself occupies a very elevated position, forming 
a kind of outwork or advanced post of the chain of 
Apennines, which here trends away suddenly to the 
eastward, sweeping round by Gemizzano, Olcvano, 
and Rojate, till it resumes its general SE. direction, 
and is continued on by the lofty ranges of tlie Her- 
nican mountains, which bound the valley of the 
Sacco on the E. and continue unbroken to the valley 
of the Liris. 

Opposite to Praeneste, and separated from it by a 
breadth of nearly 5 miles of intervening plain, rises the 
isolated group of the Alban mountains, the form of 
which at once proves its volcanic origin. [Albanus 
Mons.] It is a nearly circular mass, of about 40 
miles in circumference ; and may be conceived us 
forming a great crater, the outer ridge of whicli has 
been broken up into numerous more or loss detached 
summits, several of which were crowned in ancient 
times by towns or fortresses, such as Tusculuin, 
Corbio, &c.; while at a lower level it throws out 
detached offshoots, or outlying ridges, affording ad¬ 
vantageous sites for towns, and which were accord¬ 
ingly occupied by those of Velitrae, Lanuvium, Alba 
Longa, &c. The group of the Alban mountains is 
wholly detached on all sides: on the S. a strip of 
plain, of much the same breadth as that which sepa¬ 
rated it from the Apennines of Praeneste, divides it 
from the subordinate, but very lofty mass of moun- 
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tains, commonly known as the Monti Lepini, or 
Volscian mountains. This group, which forms an 
outlying mass of the Apennines, separated from the 
main cliain of those mountains by the broad valley 
of the Trerus or Sacco, rises in a bold and imposing 
mass from the level of the Pontine Marshes, which 
it borders throughout their whole extent, until it 
reaches the sea at Tarraciiia, and from that place 
to tho mouth of the Liris sends down a succession 
of mountain headlands to the sea, constituting a 
great natural barrier between the plains of Latium 
and those of Campania. The highest summits of 
this group, which consists, like the more central 
Apennines, wliolly of limestone, attain an elevation 
of nearly 5000 feet above the sea ; the whole mass 
fills up almost tho entire space between the valley 
of the Tronis and the Pontine Marshes, a breadth 
of from 12 to 16 miles; with a length of near 40 
miles from Monte Fortino at its N. extremity to 
the sea at IWracina : but the whole distance, from 
Monte Fortino to the end of the mountain chain 
near the mouth of the Liris, exceeds 60 miles. The 
greater part of this rugged mountain tract belonged 
from a very early period to the Volscians, but the 
Latins, as already mentioned, possessed several 
towns, as Signia, Cora, Norba, Sec., which were built 
on projecting points or undorfalls of tho main 
chain. 

But though the plains of Latium are thus strongly 
characterised, when compared with the groups ot 
mountains just described, it must not be supposed 
tliat they constitute an unbroken plain, still less a 
level alluvial tract like those of Northern Italy. 
The Campagna of Rome, as it is called at tho present 
day, is a country of wholly diflerent character from 
the ancient Campania. It is a broad undulating 
tract, never rising into considerable elevations, but 
presenting much more variety of ground than would 
be su8|)ected from the general uniformity of its ap¬ 
pearance, and irregularly intersected in all directions 
by numerous streams, which have cut for themselves 
deep channels or ravines through the soft volcanic 
tufo of which the soil is composed, leaving on eacli 
side steep and often precipitous banks. The height 
of these, and the depth of the valleys or ravines 
which are bounded by them, vary greatly in different 
parts of the Campagna ; but besides these local and 
irregular fluctuations, there is a general rise (tliough 
so gradual as to be imj)erccptibio to the eye) in the 
level of the plain towards the E. and SE.; so that, 
as it approaches Praeneste, it really attains to a 
considerable elevation, and the river courses which 
iutcrsect the plain in nearly parallel lines between 
that city and the Anio become deep and narrow 
ravines of tho most formidable description. Even in 
the lower and more level parts of the Campagna 
the sites of ancient cities will be generally found to 
occupy spaces bounded to a considerable extent — 
fre«iuently on three sides out of four—by steep banks 
of tufo rock, afibrding natural means of defence, 
which could be easily strengthened by tho simple 
ex])edient of cutting away the face of the rocky bank, 
so as to render it altogether inaccessible. The pe¬ 
culiar configuration of the Campagna resulting from 
these ciiusea is well represented on Sir W. Gcll’s 
map, the only one which gives at all a faithful idea 
of the physical geography of Latium. 

The volcanic origin of the greater part of Latium 
has a material influence upon its physical character 
and condition. The Alban mountains, as already 
mentioned, aro unquestionably a great volcanic mass 
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which must at a distant period have been the centre 
of volcanic outbursts on a great scale. Besides the 
central or principal crater of this group, there are 
several minor craters, or crater-shaped hollows, at a 
much lower level around its ridges, which were in 
all probability at different periods centres of erup¬ 
tion. Some of these have been filled with water, 
and thus constitute the beautiful basin-shaped lakes 
of Albam and Nemi, while others have been drained 
at periods more or less remote. Such is the case 
with the Vallis Aricina, which appears to ha\'e at 
one time constituted a lake [Aricia], as well as 
with the now dry basin of Comufelle^ below Tus- 
culum, supposed, with good reason, to be the ancient 
Lake Rcgillus, and with the somewliat more con¬ 
siderable Lago di Castiglione^ adjoining the an¬ 
cient Gabii, which has been of late years either 
wholly or partially drained. Besides these distinct 
foci of volcanic action, there remain in several parts 
of the Campagna spots where sulphureous and other 
vapours are still evolved in considerable quantities, 
so as to constitute deposits of sulphur available for 
economic purix).ses. Such are the Lago di Sol- 
fatara near Tivoli (the Aquae Albulao of the Ro¬ 
mans), and the Solfatara on the road to Ardea, 
supposed to be tlio site of the ancient Oracle of 
Faunus. Numerous allusions to these sulphureous 
and mephitic exhalations are found in the ancient 
writers, and there is reason to suppose that they 
were in ancient times more numerous than at pre¬ 
sent. But the evidences of volcanic action are not 
confined to these local phcnomciu; the whole plain 
of the Campagna itself, as well as the portion of 
Southern Etruria which adjoins it, is a deposit of 
volcanic origin, consisting of the peculiar substance 
called by Italian geologist.s tvfo, — an aggregate of 
volcanic materials, sand, small stones, and scoriae or 
cinders, together with pumice, varying in consis¬ 
tency from an almost incoherent sand to a stone 
sufficiently hard to be well adapted for building pur¬ 
poses. The hardest varieties are those now called 
pcperiiio, to which belong the Lapis Gabinus and 
Lapis Albanus of the ancients. But even the com¬ 
mon tufo was in many cases quarried for building 
purposes, as at the Lapidicinao Rubnae, a fevv mile.s 
from tlic city near the bank of the Tiber, and many 
other spots in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome. 
(Vitruv. ii. 7.) Beds of true lava are rare, but by 
no means wanting : the most considerable are two 
streams which have flowed from the foot of the 
Alban Mount; the one in the direction of Ardea, 
the other on the line of the Appian Way (wliicli 
runs along the ridge of it for many miles) extending 
as far as a spot called Capo di Bove, little more than 
two miles from tlie gates of Rome. It was exten¬ 
sively quarried by the Romans, who derived from 
thence their principal supplies of the hard basaltic 
Java (called by them silex) with which they paved 
their high roads. Smaller beds of the same mate¬ 
rial occur near the Lago di Castiglioney and at 
other spots in the Campagna. (Concerning the 
geologic.al phenomena of Latium see Daubeny On 
Volcanoes^ pp. 162—173 ; and an Essay by Hoff¬ 
mann in the Beschreihung der Stadt Rom. vol. i. 
pp. 45—81.) 

The strip of country immediately adjoining the 
sea-coast of Latium differs materially from the rest 
of the district. Between the borders of the volcanic 
deposit just described and the sea there intervenes a 
broad strip of sandy plain, evidently fonned merely 
by successive accumulations of sand from tlie sea, 
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and constituting a barren tract, still covered, as it 
was in ancient times, almost wholly with wood. This 
broad belt of forest region extends without inter¬ 
ruption from the mouth of the Tiber near Ostia to 
the promontory of Antium. The parts of it nearest 
the sea are rendered marshy by the stagnation of 
the streams that flow through it, the outlets of 
which to the sea are blocked up by the accumula¬ 
tions of sand. The headland of Antium is formed 
by a mass of limestone rock, forming a remarkable 
break in the otherwise uniform line of the coast, 
though itself of small elevation. A bay of about 
8 miles across separates this headland from the low 
point or proinontoiy of Astura: beyond which com¬ 
mences the far more extensive bay that stretches 
from the latter point to the mountain headland of 
Circeii. The whole of this line of coast from Astura 
to Circeii is bordered by a narrow strip of sand-hills, 
within which the waters accumulate into stagnant 
pools or lagoons. Beyond this again is a broad sandy 
tract, covered with dense forest and brushwood, but 
almost perfectly level, and in many places marshy; 
while from thence to the foot of the Volscian moun¬ 
tains extends a tract of a still more marshy cha¬ 
racter, forming the celebrated district known as the 
Pontine Marslies, and noted in ancient as well as 
modern times for its insalubrity. The whole of this 
region, which, from its N. extremity at Cistema to 
the sea near Terracina, is about 30 Roman miles 
in length, with an average breadth of 12 miles, is 
perfectly flat, and, from the stiignation of the waters 
which de.scend to it from the mountains on the E., 
has been in all ages so marshy as to be almost unin¬ 
habitable. Pliny, indeed, records a tradition that 
there once existed no less than 24 cities on the site 
of what was in his days an unpeopled marsh, but a 
careful inspection of the locality is sufficient to prove 
that this must be a mere fable. (Plin. iii, 5. s. 9.) 
The dry land adjoining the marshes was doubtless 
occupied in ancient times by the cities or towns of 
Satricum, Ulubrae, and Suessa Poinetia; while on the 
mountain ridges overlooking them rose those of Cora, 
Norba, Setia and Privernum; but not even the name 
of any town has been preserved to us as situated in 
the manshy region itself. Equally unfounded is the 
statement hastily adopted by Pliny, though obviously 
inconsistent with the last, that the whole of this allu¬ 
vial tract had been formed within the historical period, 
a notion that appears to liave arisen in consequence 
of the identification of the Mons Circeius with the 
island of Circe, described by Horner as situated in 
the midst of an open sea. This remarkable head¬ 
land is indeed a perfectly insulated mountain, being 
separated from the Apennines near Terracina by a 
strip of level sandy coast above 8 miles in breadth, 
forming the southern extremity of the plain of the 
Pontine Marshes; but this alluvial deposit, which 
alone connects the two, must have been formed at a 
period long anterior to the historical age. 

The Circcian promontory formed the southern limit 
of Latium in the original sense. On the opposite 
side of the Pontine Marshes rises the lofty group of 
the Volscian mountains already described: and these 
are separated by the valley of the Trerus or Sacco 
from the ridges more immediately connected with 
the central Apennines, which were inhabited by the 
Aequians and Hernicans. All these mountain dis¬ 
tricts, as well as those inhabited by the Volscians on 
the S. of the Liris, around Arpinum and Atina, 
partake of the same general character: they are 
occupied almost entirely by masses and groups o£ 
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limestone mountains, frequently rising to a great 
height, and very abruptly, while in other cases their 
sides are clothed with magnificetit forests of oak 
and chestnut trees, and their lower slopes are well 
adapted for the growth of vines, olives, and corn. 
The broad valley of the Trerus, which extends from 
the foot of the hill of Praeneste to tho valley of the 
Liris, is bordered on both sides by hills, covered with 
the richest vegetation, at the back of which rise the 
lofty ranges of the Volscian and Hernican mountains. 
This valley,which isfollowed throughout by the course 
of the Via Latina, forms a natural line of communica¬ 
tion from the interior of Latium to the valley of the 
Liris, and so to Campania; tlie importance of which 
in a military point of view is apparent on many occa¬ 
sions in Roman history. The broad valley of the 
Liris itself opens an easy and unbroken communica¬ 
tion from tho heart of the Apennines near tho Lake 
Fucinus with tho plains of Campania. On the other 
side, the Anio, which has its sources iu the rugged 
mountains near Trevi, not far from those of the Liris, 
flows in a SW. direction, and after changing its 
course abruptly two or three limes, emerges through 
the gorge at 7'ivoli into the plain of the Roman 
Campagna, 

Tlie greater part of Latium is not (as compared 
with some other parts of Italy) a countiy of great 
natural fertility. On the other hand, the barren and 
desolate aspect which the Campagna now presents 
is apt to convey a very erroneous impression as to its 
character and resources. The greater part of tho 
volcanic plain not only affords good pasturage for 
sheep and c>attlo, but is capable of prodtieing con¬ 
siderable quantities of corn, while the sloixjs of tho 
hills on all sides are well adapted to the growth 
of vines, olives, and other fruit-trees. The wine of 
the Alban Hills was celebrated in tho days of Horace 
(Hor. Cam. iv. 11. 2, Sat, ii. 8. 16), while the figs 
ofTusculum, the hazel-nuts of Praeneste, and the 
pears of Crustumium and Tibur were equally noted 
for their excellence, (Maoi'ob. Sat ii. 14, 15; Cato, 
R. R. 8.) 

In the early ages of tho Roman Iiistory the culti¬ 
vation of coru must, from the number of small towns 
scattered over tlie plain of Latium, have been carried 
to a far greater extent than wo find it at the present 
day; but under the Roman Empire, and even before 
the close of tho Republic, there appears to have been 
a continually increasing tendency to diminish the 
amount of arable cultivation, and increase that of 
pasture. Neverthele.ss the attempts that have been 
made even in modem times to promote agriculture 
in the neighbourhood of Rome have sufficiently proved 
that its decline is more to be attributed to other 
causes than to the sterility of the soil itself. The 
tract near the sea-coast alone is sandy and barren, 
and fully justifies the language ofFabius, who called 
it agnim macorrimum, littorosissimumque ” (Sei*v. 
ad Am. i. 3). On tho other hand, the slopes of 
the Alban Hills are of great fertility, and are still 
studded, as they were in ancient times, with tho villas 
of Roman nobles, and with gardens of the greatest 
richness. 

The climate of Latium was very far from being a 
healthy one, even in tho most flourishing times of 
Rome, though the greater amount of population and 
cultivation tended to diminish the effects of the 
malaria which at the present day is the scourge of 
the district. Strabo tells us that the territory of 
Ardea, as well as the tract between Antium and 
Lanuvium, and extending frosc thence to the Pontine 
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Marshes, was marshy and unwholesome (v. p. 231). 
The Pontine plains themselves are described as “ pes¬ 
tiferous” (Sil. Ital. viii. 379), and all the attempts 
made to drain them seem to have produced but 
little effect. The unhealthiness of Ardea is noticed 
both by Martial and Seneca as something proverbial 
(Mart. iv. 60 ; Seneca, Ep. 105) : but, besides this, 
expressions occur which point to a much more 
general diffusion of malaria. Livy in one passage 
represents the Roman soldiers as complaining that 
they had to maintain a constant struggle “ in arido 
atque peslilenti, circa urbem, solo ” (Liv. vii. 38); 
and Cicero, in a passage where there was much less 
room for rhetorical exaggeration, praises the choice 
of Romulus in fixing his city “ in a healthy spot in 
the midst of a pestilential region.” (“ Locum delegit 
m regione pestiknti salubrem,” Cic. de Rep. ii. 6.) 
But we learn also, from abundant allusions in 
ancient writers, that it was only by comparison that 
Rome itself could be considered healthy ; even iu 
the city malaria fevers were of frequent occurrence 
ill summer and autumn, and Horace speaks of tho 
heats of summer as bringing in “ fresh figs and 
funerals.” (Hor. Ep,\. 7.1—9.) Frontinus also extols 
tho increased supply of water as tending to remove 
the causes which liad previously rendered Rome 
notar lornfor its unhealthy climate (“ causae gravioris 
coeli, quibus apud veteres urbis infamis aer fuit,” 
Frontin. de Aquaed. § 88). But the great accu¬ 
mulation of the jiopulation at Rome itself must have 
operated as a powerful clieck ; for even at the present 
day malaria is unknown in the most densely popu¬ 
lated parts of the city, though these are the lowest 
in point of position, while the hills, which were then 
thickly peopled, but are now almost uninhabited, 
are all subject to its ravages. In like manner in 
the Campagna^ wherever a considerable nucleus of 
population was once formed, with a certain extent 
of cultivation around it, this would in itself tend to 
keep down the mischief; and it is pi’obable that, 
even in tho most flourishing times of tlie Roman 
Empire, this evil w'as considerably greater than it 
had been in the earlier ages, when the numerous 
free cities formed so many centres of population and 
agricultural industry. It is in accordance with this 
view that wo find the malaria extending its ravages 
with frightful rapidity after the fall of the Roman 
Empire and the devastation of the Campagna; and 
a writer of the 11 th century speaks of the deadly 
climate of Rome in terms which at the present day 
would appear greatly exaggerated. (Petrus Da- 
mianus, cited by Bunsen.) Tho unhealthiness 
arising from this cause is, however, entirely confined 
to tho plains. It is found at tho present day that 
an elevation of 350 or 400 feet above their level 
gives complete immunity; and hence Tibur, Tus- 
culum, Aricia, Lanuvium, and all the other cities 
that were built at a considerable height above the 
plain w’cre perfectly healthy, and were resorted to 
during the summer (in ancient as well as modem 
times) by all who could afford to retreat from the 
city and its immediate neiglibourhood. (See on this 
subject Tournon, E’tudes Statistiques sur Rome^ liv. i. 
chap. 9; Bunsen, Beschreibung derStadt Rom. vol. i. 
pp, 98—108.) 

IV. History. 

1. Origin and Affinities of the LafiniC —All 
ancient writers are agreed in representing the Latins, 
properly so called, or the inhabitants of Latium in 
the restricted sense of the term, as a distinct people 
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from those which surrounded them, from the Vol- 
■scians and Aequians on the one hand, as well as 
from the Sabines and Etruscans on the other. But 
the views and traditions recorded by the same 
writers concur also in representing them as a mixed 
people, produced by the blending of different races, 
and not as the pure descendants of one common 
stock. The legend most commonly adopted, and 
which gradually became firmly established in the 
popular belief, was that which represented Latium 
as inhabited by a people termed Aborigines, who 
received, shortly after the Trojan War, a colony or 
band of emigrant Trojans under their king Aeneas. 
At the time of the arrival of these strangers the 
Aborigines were governed by a king named Lati- 
nus, and it was not till after the death of Latiiius 
and the union of the two races under the rule 
of Aeneas, that the combined people assumed the 
name of Latini. (Liv. i. 1,2; Dionys. i. 45, 60 ; 
Strab. V. p. 229; Appian, Rom. i. 1.) But a tra¬ 
dition, which has much more the character of a 
national one, preserved to us on the authority both 
of Varro and Cato, represents the population of 
Latium, as it existed previous to the Trojan colony, 
as already of a mixed character, and resulting from 
the union of a conquering race, who descended from 
the Central Ajiennines about Reate, with a people 
whom they found already established in the plains 
of Latium, and who bore the name of SicuH. It is 
strange that Varro (according to Dionysius) gave 
the name of Aborigines, which must originally have 
been applietl or adopted in the sense of Autochthones, 
as the indigenous inhabitants of the country [Abo- 
iiraiNEs], to these foreign invaders from the north. 
Cato apparently used it in the more natural signi¬ 
fication as applied to the previously existing popula¬ 
tion, the same wliich were called by Dionysius and 
Varro, Siculi. (Varr. ap. Dionys. i. 9, 10; Cato, ap. 
Priscian. v. 12. § 65.) But though it is impossible 
to receive the statement of Varro with regard to the 
name of the invading population, the fact of such a 
migration having taken place may be fairly ad¬ 
mitted as worthy of credit, and is in accordance with 
all else that we know of the progress of the popula¬ 
tion of Central Italy, and the course of the several 
snex-essive waves of emigration that descended along 
the central line of the Apennines. [Italia, pp. 84, 
85.] 

The authority of Varro is here also confirmed by 
the result of modern philological researches. Niebuhr 
was the first to point out that the Latin language 
bore in itself the traces of a composite character, and 
was made up of two distinct elements; the one nearly 
resembling the Greek, and therefore probably derived 
from a Pelasgic source; the other closely connected 
with the Oscan and Umbrian dialects of Central 
Italy. To this he adds the important observation, 
that the terms connected with war and arms belong 
almost exclusively to the latter class, while those of 
agriculture and domestic life have for the most part 
a strong resemblance to the corresponding Greek 
ternis. (Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 82, 83; Donaldson, Far- 
ronianus^ p. 3.) We may hence fairly infer that the 
conquering people from the north was a race akin to 
the Oscans, Sabines and Umbrians, whom we find in 
historical times settled in the same or adjoining re¬ 
gions of the Apennines: and that the inhabitants of 
the plains whom they reduced to subjection, and with 
whom they became gradually mingled (like the Nor¬ 
mans with the Saxons in England) were a race of 
Pelasgic extraction. This last circumstance is in 
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accordance with the inferences to be drawn firom 
several of the Iiistorical traditions or statements trans¬ 
mitted to us. Thus Cato represented the Aborigines 
(whom he appears to have identified with the Siculi) 
as of Hellenic or Greek extraction (Cato, ap. Dionys. 
i. 11, 13), by which Roman writers often mean no¬ 
thing more than Pelasgic: and the Siculi, where they 
reappear in the S. of Italy, are found indissolubly 
connected witli the Oonotrians, a race whose Pelasgic 
origin is well established. [Siculi.] 

The Latin people may thus be regarded as com¬ 
posed of two distinct races, both of them members of 
the great Indo-Teutonic family, but belonging to dif¬ 
ferent branches of that family, the one more closely 
related to the Greek or Pelasgic stock, the other to 
that race which, under the various forms of Umbrian, 
Oscan and Sabellian, constituted the basis of the 
greater part of the population of Central Italy. 
[Italia.] • 

But whatever value may be attached to the his¬ 
torical traditions above cited, it is certain that the two 
elements of the Latin people had become indissolubly 
blended before the period when it first appears in his¬ 
tory : the Latin nation, as well as the Latin language, 
is always regarded by Roman writers as one organic 
whole. 

We may safely refuse to admit the existence of a 
third element, as representing the Trojan settlers, who, 
according to the tradition commonly adopted by the 
Romans themselves, formed an integral portion of the 
Latin nation. The legend of the arrival of Aeneas 
and the Trojan colony i.s, in all probability, a mere 
fiction adopted from the Greeks (Schwegler, Rom. 
Gesch. vol. i. pp. 310—326) : though it may have 
found some adventitious support from the existence 
of usages and religious rites which, being of Pelasgic 
origin, recalled those found among the Pelasgic races 
on the shores of the Aegean Sea. And it is in ac¬ 
cordance with this view that we find traces of similar 
legends connected with the worship of Aeneas and the 
I’enates at different points along the coasts of the 
Aegean and Mediterranean seas, all the way from the 
Troad to Latium. (Dionys. i. 46—55 ; Klausen, 
Aeneas u. die, Penatm^ book 3.) The worship of 
the Penates at Laviiiium in particular would seem to 
have been closely connected with the Cabeiric wor¬ 
ship so prevalent among the Pelasgians, and hence 
probably that city was selected as the supposed ca¬ 
pital of the Trojans on their first settlement in Italy. 

But though these traditions, as well as the sacred 
rites wliich continued to be practised down to a late 
period of the Roman power, point to Lavinium as the 
ancient metropolis of Latium, which retained its sa¬ 
cred character as such long after its political power 
had disappeared, all the earliest traditions represent 
Alba, and not Lavinium, as the chief city of the La¬ 
tins when that people first appears in connection with 
Rome. It is possible that Alba was the capital of the 
conquering Oscan race, as Lavinium had been that 
of tho conquered Pelasgians, and that there was thus 
some historical foundation for the legend of the trans¬ 
ference of the supreme power from the one to the 
other: but no such supposition can claim to rank as 
more than a conjecture. On the other hand, we may 
fairly admit as historical the fact, that, at the period 
of the foundation or first origin of Rome, the Latin 
people constituted a national league, composed of nu¬ 
merous independent cities, at the head of which stood 
Alba, which exercised a certain supremacy over the 
rest. This vague superiority, arising probably from 
its greater actual power, appears to have given rise 
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to the notion that Alba was in another sense the me¬ 
tropolis of Latinm, and that all, or at any rate the 
greater part, of the cities of Latium were merely co¬ 
lonies of Alba. So far was this idea carried, that we 
find expressly enumerated in the list of such colonies 
places like Ardea, Tusculum, and Praeneste, which, 
according to other traditions generally received, were 
more ancient than Alba itself. (Liv. i. 52; Dionys. 
ill 34; Diod. vii. ap. Euady.Arm. p. 185; Viet. Orig. 
Gent. Rom. 17.) [Alba Longa.] 

Pliny has, however, preserved to us a statement of 
a very different stamp, according to which tliere 
were thirty towns or communities, which he terms 
the “ populi Albonses,” that were accustomed to 
share in the sacrifices on the Alban Mount. Many 
of these names arc now obscure or unknown, several 
others appear to have been always inconsiderable 
places, while a few^only subsequently figure among 
the well-known cities of Latium. It is therefore 
highly probable that wo have here an authentic 
record, preserved from ancient times, of a league 
which actually subsisted at a very early period, 
before Alba became the head of the more important 
and better known confederacy of the Latins in 
general. Of the towns thus enumerated, those 
whose situation can be determined with any cer¬ 
tainty were all (with the remarkable exception of 
Fidenaci) situated in the immediate neiglibourliood 
of the Alban Hills; and thus appear to have been 
grouped around Alba as their natural centre. Among 
them wo find Bola, Pedum, Toleria, and Vitellia on 
the N. of the Alban Hills, and Corioli, Longula, 
and Pollusca on the S. of the same group. On tlie 
other hand, the more powerful cities of Aricia, Lahu- 
vium, and Tusculum, though so much nearer to 
Alba, are not included in this list. But there is a 
remarkable statement of Cato (ap. Prisclan, iv. p. 
629), in which he speaks of the celebrated temple 
of Diana at Aricia, tis founded in common by the 
people of Tusculum, Aricia, Lanuvium, Laurentum, 
Cora, Tibur, Pometia, Ardea, and the Kutuli, that 
seems to point to the existence of a separate, and, as 
it were, counter league, subsisting at the same time 
with that of which Alba was the head. All these 
minor unions would seem, however, to have ultimately 
been merged in the general confederacy of the La¬ 
tins, of which, according to the tradition universally 
adopted by Roman writers. Alba was the acknow¬ 
ledged head. 

Another people whose name appears in all the 
earliest historical traditions of Latium, but who had 
become completely merged in the general body of 
the Latin nation, before we arrive at the liistorical 
period, was that of the Rutuli. Their capital was 
Ardea, a city to which a Greek or Argive origin was 
ascribed [Akdea] ; if any value can be attached to 
such traditions, they may be regarded as pointing to 
a Pelasglc origin of the Rutuli; and Niebuhr ex¬ 
plains the traditionary greatness of Ardea by sup¬ 
posing it to have been tho chief city of maritime 
Latium, while it was still in the hands of the Pe- 
lasgians. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 44, vol. ii. p. 21.) 

One of the most difficult questions connected with 
the early history of Latium is the meaning and 
origin of the term “ Prisci Latini,” which we find 
applied by many Roman writers to the cities of tho 
Latin League, and which occurs in a formula given 
by Livy that has every appearance of being very 
ancient. (Liv. i. 32.) It may safely be assumed 
that the term means “ Old Latins,” and Niebuhr’s 
idea that Prisci was itself a national appellation 
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has been generally rejected as untenable. Bat it 
is difficult to believe that a people could ever 
have called themselves “ the old Latins: ” and yet 
it seems certain that the name was so used, both 
from its occurrence in the formula just referred to 
(which was in all probability borrowed from the 
old law’ books of the Fetiales), and from the 
circumstance that we find the name almost solely 
in connection with the wars of Ancus Marcius and 
Tarquinius Priscus (Liv. i. 32, 33, 38); and it 
never occurs at a later period. Hence it seems 
impossible to suppose that it was used as a term of 
distinction for the Latins properly so called, or 
inhabitants of Latium Antiquum, as contradis¬ 
tinguished from the Aequians, Volscians, and 
other nations subsequently included in Latium: 
a supposition adopted by several modem writers. 
On the other hand the name does not occur in the 
Roman history, prior to the destruction of Alba, 
and perhaps the most plausible conjecture is that 
the name was one assumed by a league or con¬ 
federacy of the Latin cities, established after the 
fall of Alba, but who thus asserted their claim to 
represent tho original and ancient Latin people. 
It must be admitted that this explanation seems 
wliolly at variance with the statement that the 
Prisci Latini were the colonies of Alba, which is 
found both in Livy and Dionysius (Liv. i. 3; Dio¬ 
nys. i. 45), but this probably meant to convey 
notliing more than the notion already noticed, that 
all the cities of Latium were founded by such colo¬ 
nies. Livy, at least, seems certainly to regard tho 
“ Prisci Latini ” as equivalent to the whole Latin 
nation, and not as a i)art contradistinguished from 
the rest. (Liv. i. 38.) 

2- Relations of the Latins with Rome .—As the 
first historical appearance of the Latins is that of a 
confederation of dilferent cities, of which Alba was 
tho head, so the fall and destruction of Alba may be 
regarded as the first event in their annals which can 
bo termed liistorical. Tho circumstances transmitted 
to us in connection with this are undoubtedly poetical 
fictions; but the main fact of the destruction of the 
city and downfal of its power is well established. 
This event must have been followed by a complete 
derangement in tho previously existing relations. 
Rome appears to liave speedily put forth a claim to 
the supremacy which Alba had previously exercised 
(Dionys. iii. 34); but it is evident that this was not 
acknowledged by the other cities of Latium ; and 
the Prisci Latini, whose name appears in history 
only during tl is period, probably formed a separate 
league of their own. It was not long, however, be¬ 
fore the Romans succeeded in establishing their supe¬ 
riority; and the statement of the Roman annals, that 
the Latin league was renewed under Tarquinius Su¬ 
perbus, and the supremacy of that monarch acknow¬ 
ledged by all the other cities that composed it, derives 
a strong confirmation from the more authentic testi¬ 
mony of the treaty between Rome and Carthage, 
preserved to us by Polybius (iii. 22). In this im¬ 
portant document, which dates from the year immedi¬ 
ately following the expulsion of the kings (b.c. 509), 
Rome appears as stipulating on behalf of the people 
of Ardea, Antium, Laurentum, Circeii, Tarracina, 
and the other subject (or dependent) cities of Latium, 
and even making conditions in regard to the whole 
Latin territory, as if it was subject to its rule. 
But the state of things which appears to have been 
at this time fully established, was broken up soon 
after ; whether in consequence of the revolution at 
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Rome which led to the abolition of the kingly power, 
or from some other cause, we know not. The Latin 
cities became wholly independent of Rome ; and 
though the war which was marked by the great 
battle at the lake Regillus has been dressed up in 
the legendary history with so much of fiction as to 
render it difficult to attach any historical value to the 
traditions connected with it, there is no reason to doubt 
the fact that the Latins had at this time shaken off 
the supremacy of Rome, and that a war between the 
two powers was the result. Not long after this, in 
n. c. 493, a treaty was concluded with them by 
Sp. Cassius, which determined their relations with 
Koine for a long period of time. (Liv. ii. 33; Dio- 
nys. vi. 96; Cic. yjro Balb. 23.) 

By the treaty thus concluded the Romans and 
Latins entered into an alliance as equal and inde¬ 
pendent states, both for offence and defence: all 
booty or conquered territory was to bo shared be¬ 
tween them; and there is much reason to believe 
that the supreme command of the allied armies was 
to be held in alternate years by the Roman and 
Latin generals. (Dionys. 1. c.\ Nieb. vol. ii. p. 40.) 
The Ivatin cities, which at this time composed the 
league or confederacy, were thirty in number: a list 
of them is given by Dionysius in another pass:ige 
(v. 61), but which, in all probability, was derived 
from the treaty in question (Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 23). 
They were;—Ardea, Aricia, Bovillae, Bubcntuin, 
Oirniculum, Caiweiitiim, Circeii, Corioli, Corbio, 
Cora, Fortinei (?), Gabii, Laurentuin, Lavinium, 
Lanuviuin, Labicuin, Nomentum, Norba, Praeneste, 
Pedum, Querquetuluni, Satrieum, Scaptia, Setia, 
Tellenao, Tibur, Tuscnium, Toleria, Tricrinum (?), 
Vtditrae. The number tliirty appears to have been 
a recognised and established one, not dependent upon 
accidental changes and fluctuations: the cities which 
composed the old league under tlie supremacy of Alba 
are also represented as tliirty in number (Dionys. 
iii. 34), and tlie “ populi Albensos,” which formed 
the smaller and closer union under the same head, 
were, according to Pliny’s list, ju.st thirty. It is 
lliereforo quite in accordance with the usages of 
ancient nations that the league when formed anew 
should consist as before of thirty cities, though 
these could not have been the same as previously 
composed it. 

The object cf this alliance between Rome and 
Latium was no doubt to oppose a barrier to the 
rapidly advancing power of the Aequians and Vol- 
scians. With the same view the Heniicans were 
soon after admitted to participate in it (b. c. 486); 
and from this time for more than a century the 
Latins continued to be the faithful allies of Koine, 
and shared alike in her victories and reverses during 
her long and arduous struggle with their warlike 
neighbours. (Liv. vi. 2.) A shfick was given to 
these friendly relations by the Gaulish War and the 
capture of feimo in B. c. 390; the calamity which 
then befcl the city appears to have incited some of 
her nearest neighbours and most faithful allies to 
take up arms against her. (Vair. L. L. vi. 18; 
Liv. vi. 2.) The Latins and Hernicans are repre¬ 
sented as not only refusing their contingent to the 
Roman armies, but supporting and assisting the 
Volscians against them; and though they still 
avoided as long as possible an open breach with 
Rome, it seems evident that the former close alliance 
between them was virtually at an end. (Liv. vi. 6, 
7,10, 11, 17.) But it would appear that the bond 
of union of the Latin League itself was, by this time, 
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very much weakened. The more powerful cities 
are found acting with a degree of independence to 
which there is no parallel in earlier times; thus, iu 
B. o. 383, the Lanuvians formed an alliance with 
the Volscians, and Praeneste declared itself hostile 
to Rome, while Tuscnium, Gabii, and Labicum con¬ 
tinued on friendly terms with the republic, (/rf. 
vi. 21.) lu B. c. 380 the Romans were at open war 
with the Praenestines, and in b. c. 360 with the 
Tiburtiiics, but in neither instance do the other cities 
of Latium appear to have joined in the war. (Jd, 
vi. 27—29, vii. 10—12, 18, 19.) The repeated 
invasions of the Gauls, whoso armies traversed the 
Latin territory year after year, tended to increase 
the confusion and disorder: nevertheless the Latin 
League, though much disorganised, was never 
broken up; and the cities composing it still con¬ 
tinued to hold iheir meetings at the Lucus Feren- 
tinae, to deliberate on their common interests and 
policy. (M vii. 25.) In b. c. 358 the league 
with Rome appears to have been renewed upon the 
same terms as before; and in that year the Latins, 
for the first time after a long interval, sent their 
contingent to the Roman armies. (Liv. vii. 12.) 

At length, in b. c. 340, the Latins, who had 
adhered faithfully to their alliance during the First 
Samnite War, appear to have been roused to a 
sense of the increasing power of Rome, and became 
conscious that, under tlie shadow of an equal alliance, 
they were gradually passing into a state of depen¬ 
dence and servitude. {Id. viii. 4.) Hence, after 
a vain appeal to Rome for the establishment of a 
more equitable arrangement, the Latins, as well as 
the Volscians, took part witli the Caitipanians in the 
war of that year, and shared in their memorable 
defeat at the foot of Mount Vesuvius. Even on 
this occasion, however, the councils of the Latins 
were divided; tlie Laurentes at least, and probably 
the Lavinians also, remained faithful to the Roman 
cause, while Signia, Setia, Circeii, and Velitrae, 
tliongh regarded as Roman colonies, were among the 
most prominentin the war. {Id. viii. 3—11.) The 
contest was renewed the next year with various suc¬ 
cess; but in B. c. 338 Furius Camillas defeated 
tlie forces of the Latins in a great battle at Pedum, 
wliilc the other consul, C. Maciiius, obtained a not 
less decisive victory on tlie river Astura. The 
struggle was now at an end ; the Latin cities sub¬ 
mitted one after the other, and the Roman senate 
pronounced separately on the fate of each. The 
first great object of the arrangements now made 
was to deprive the Latins of all bonds of national or 
social unity: for this purpose not only were they 
prohibited from holding general councils or assem¬ 
blies, but the several cities were deprived of the 
mutual rights of “ coniiubium” and “ commercium,” 
so as to isolate each little community from its neigh¬ 
bours. Tibur and Praeneste, the two most powerful 
cities of the confederacy, and which had taken a 
prominent part in the war, were deprived of a large 
portion of their territory, but continued to exist as 
nominally independent communities, retaining their 
own laws, and the old treaties with them were re¬ 
newed, so that as late as the time of Polybius a 
Roman citizen might choose Tibur or Praeneste as a 
place of exile. (Liv. xliii. 2; Pol. vi. 14.) Tus- 
culum, on the contrary, received the Roman fran¬ 
chise ; as did Lanuvium, Aricia, Pedum, and No¬ 
mentum, though these last appear to have, in the 
first instance, received only the imperfect citizen¬ 
ship without the right of suffrage. Velitrae was 
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more severely punished; but the people ef this city 
also were soon after admitted to the Koman fran¬ 
chise, and the creation shortly after of the Maecian 
and Scaptian tribes was designed to include the new 
citizens added to the republic as the result of these 
arrangements. (Liv. viii. 14,17; Niebuhr, vol. hi. 
pp. 140—145.) 

From this time the Latins as a nation may be 
said to disappear from history: they became gradu¬ 
ally more and more blended into one mass with the 
Koman people; and though the formula of “the 
allies and Latin nation” (socii et noimn Latinum) 
is one of perpetual occurrence from this time forth 
in the Roman history, it must be remembered that 
this phrase includes also the citizens of the so-called 
Latin colonies, who formed a body far superior in 
importance and numbers to the remains of the old 
Latin people. [Italia, p. 90.] 

In the above historical review, the history of the 
old Latins, or the Latins properly so called, has been 
studiously kept separate from that of the other 
nations which were subsequently included under the 
general appellation of Latium,—the Aequians, Her- 
nicans, Volscians, and Ausunians. The history of 
these several tribes, as long as they sustained a 
separate national existence, will be found under their 
respective names. It may suffice here to mention 
that the Hernicans were reduced to complete sub¬ 
jection to Rome in b. c. 306, and the Aequians in 
B. c. 304; the period of the final subjugation of the 
Volscians is more uncertain, but wo meet with no 
mention of them in arms after the capture of Pri- 
vernum in b. c. 329; and it seems certain that they, 
as well as the Ausonian cities which adjoined them, 
had fallen into the power of Rome before the com¬ 
mencement of the Second Samnito War, b. o. 326. 
[VoLSCi.] Hence, the whole of the country sub¬ 
sequently known as Latium had become finally 
subject to Rome before the year t300 n. c. 

3. Latium voider the Romans. — The history of 
Latium, properly speakings ends with the breaking 
up of the Latin League. Although some of the 
cities continued, as alieady mentioned, to retain a no¬ 
minal independence down to a late period, and it was 
not till after the outbreak of the Social War, in b.c. 
90, that the Lex Julia at length conferred upon all 
the Latins, without exception, the rights of Roman 
citizens, they had long before lost all traces of na¬ 
tional distinction. The only events in the interven¬ 
ing period which belong to the history of Latium are 
inseparably bound up with that of Rome. Such was 
the invasion by Pyrrhus in b.c. 280, who advanced 
however only us far as Praeneste, from whence he 
looked down upon the plain around Rome, but with¬ 
out venturing to descend into it. (Eutrop. ii. 12 ; 
Flor, i. 18. § 24.) In the Second Punic War, how¬ 
ever, Hannibal, advancing like Pyrrlius by the line of 
the Via Latina, established his camp within four miles 
of the city, and carried his ravages up to tlie very 
gates of Rome. (Liv. xxvi. 9—11; Pol. ix. 6.) 
This was the last time for many centuries that La¬ 
tium witnessed the presence of a foreign hostile army; 
but it suffered severely in the civil wars of Mariu.s 
and Sulla, and the whole tract near the sea-coast 
especially was ravaged by the Samnite auxiliaries of 
the former in a manner that it seems never to have 
recovered. (Strab. v. p. 232.) 

Before the close of the Republic Latium appears 
to have lapsed almost completely into the condition 
of the mere suburban district of Rome. Tibur, Tns- 
culum, and Praeneste became the fiivourite resorts of 
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the Roman nobles, and the fertile slopes of the Alban 
Hills and the Apennines were studded with villas and 
gardens, to which the wealthier citizens of the metro¬ 
polis used to retire in order to avoid the heat or 
bustle of Rome. But the plain immediately around 
the city, or the Campagna^ as it is now called, 
seems to have lost rather than gained by its prox¬ 
imity to the capital. Livy, in more than one pas¬ 
sage, speaks with astonishment of the inexhaustible 
resources which the infant republic appears to have 
possessed; as compared with the condition of the same 
territory in his own time. (Liv. vi. 12, vii. 25.) We 
learn from Cicero that Gabii, Labicum, Collatia, Fi- 
denae, and Bovillae were in his time sunk into almost 
complete decay, while even those towns, such as 
Aricia and Lanuvium, which were in a comparatively 
flourishing condition, were still very inferior to the 
opulent municipal towns of Campania. (Cic. pro 
Plane. 9, de Leg. Agrar. ii. 35.) Nor did this state 
of things becoino materially improved even under the 
Roman Empire. Tlie whole Laurentine tract, or the 
woody district adjoining the sea-coast, as well as the 
adjacent territory of Ardea, had already come to be 
regarded as unhealthy, and was therefore thinly in¬ 
habited. In other parts of the Campagna single 
farms or villages already occupied the sites of an¬ 
cient cities, .such as Antemnae, Collatia, Fidenae, Ac. 
(Strab. v. p. 230); and Pliny gives a long list .of 
cities of ancient Latium which in his time had al¬ 
together ceased to exist. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 9.) The 
great lines of highway, the Appian, Latin, Salarian, 
and Valerian Ways, became the means of collecting 
a considerable population along their immediate lines, 
but appear to have had rather a contraiy eflect in 
regard to all intermediate tracts. The notices that 
we find of the attempts made by successive emperors 
to recruit the decaying population of many of the 
towns of Latium with fresh colonies, sufiiciently 
show how far they were from sharing in the prospe¬ 
rity of the capital; while, ,on the other hand, these 
colonies seem to have for the most part succeeded 
only in giving a delusive air of splendour to the towns 
in question, without laying the foundation of any real 
and permanent improvement. 

For many ages its immediate proximity to the 
capital at least secured Latium from the ravages o£ 
foreign invaders; but when, towards the decline of 
the Empire, this ceased to be the case, and each suc¬ 
cessive swarm of barbarians carried their arms up 
to the very gates and walls of Romo, the district 
immediately round the city probably suffered more 
severely than any other. Before the fall of the 
Western Empire the Campagna seems to have been 
reduced almost to a desert, and the evil must have 
been continually augmented after that period by the 
long continued, wars with the Gothic kings, as well 
as subsequently with the Lombards, who, though 
they never made them.selves masters of Rome itself, 
repeatedly laid waste the surrounding territory. 
All the records of the middle ages represent to us 
the Roman Campagna as reduced to a state of 'com¬ 
plete desolation, from which it has never more than 
partially recovered. 

In the division of Italy under Augustus, Latium, 
in the wider sense of the term, together with Cam¬ 
pania, constituted the First Region. (Plin. iii. 5. 
B. 9.) But gradually, for what reason we know 
not, the name of Campania came to be generally 
employed to designate the whole region; while that 
of Latium fell completely into disuse. Hence the 
origin of the name of La Campagna di Rorrnj by 
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which the ancient Latium is known in modern 
times. [Campania, p. 494.] 

V. Political and Religious Institutions. 

It is for the most part impossible to separate the 
Latin element of the Roman character and insti¬ 
tutions from that which they derived from the Sa¬ 
bines: at the same time we know that the con¬ 
nection between the Romans and the Latins was so 
intimate, that we may generally regard the Roman 
sacred rites, as well as their political institutions, in 
tlie absence of all evidence to the contrary, as of 
Latin origin. But it would be obviously here out 
of place to enter into any detail as to those parts of 
the Latin institutions which were common to the 
two nations. A few words may, however, be added, 
concerning the constitution of the Latin League, as 
it existed in its independent form. This was com¬ 
posed, as has been already stated, of thirty cities, 
all apparently, in name at least, equal and inde¬ 
pendent, though they certainly at one time admitted 
a kind of presiding authority or supremacy on the 
part of Alba, and at a later period on that of Rome. 

The general councils or assemblies of deputies 
from the several citids were held at the Lucus Fe- 
rentiiiae, in the immediate neighbourhood of Alba; 
a custom which was evidently connected in the first 
instance with the supremacy of that city, but which 
was retained after the presidency had devolved on 
Rome, and down to the great Latin War of b. c. 
340. (Cincius, op. FesL v. Praetor^ p. 241.) 
Each city had undoubtedly the sole direction of its 
own affairs: the chief magistrate was termed a 
Dictator, a title borrowed from the Latins by the 
Romans, and which continued to be employed as the 
name of a municipal magistracy by the Latin cities 
long after they had lost their independence. It is 
remarkable that, with the exception of the mythical 
or fictitious kings of Alba, we meet with no trace of 
monarchical government in Latium; and if the ac¬ 
count given by Cato of the consecration of the 
temple of Diana at Aricia can be trusted, even at 
that early period each city had its chief magistrate, 
with the title of dictator. (Cato, ap. Pt'iscian. iv. 
p. 629.) They must necessarily have had a chief 
magistrate, on whom the command of the forces of 
the whole League would devolve in time of war, as 
is represented as being the case with Mamilius Oc¬ 
tavius at the battle of Regillus. But such a com¬ 
mander may probably have been specially chosen 
for each particular occasion. On the other hand, 
Livy speaks in b. o. 340 of C. Annius of Setia and 
L. Numisius of Circeii, as the two “ praetors of the 
Latins,” as if this were a customary and regular 
magistracy. (Liv. viii. 3.) Of the internal govern¬ 
ment or constitution of the individual Latin cities 
we have no knowledge at all, except what we may 
gather from the analogy of those of Rome or of their 
later municipal institutions. 

As the Lucus Fercntinae, in the neighbourhood of 
Alba, was the established place of meeting for po¬ 
litical purposes of all the Latin cities, so the temple 
of Jupiter, on the summit of the Alban Moi^nt 
{Monte Cavo), was the central sanctuary of the 
whole Latin people, where sacrifices were offered on 
their behalf at the Feriae Latinae, in which every 
city was bound to participate, a custom retained 
down to a very late period by the Romans themselves. 
(Liv. xxxii. 1; Cic. pro Plane. 9; Plin. iii. 6. s. 9.) 
In like manner there can be no doubt that the cus¬ 
tom sometimes adopted by Roman generals of cele- 
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brating a triumph on the Alban Mount was derived 
from the times of Latin independence, when the 
temple of Jupiter Latiaris was the natural end of 
such a procession, just as that of Jupiter Gapitolinus 
was at Rome. 

Among the deities especially worshipped by the 
Romans, it may suflice to mention, as apparently of 
peculiarly Latin origin, Janus, Satumus, Faunus, 
and Picus. The latter seems to have been so closely 
connected with Mars, that he was probably only ano¬ 
ther form of the same deity. Janus was originally a 
god of the sun, answering to Jana or Diana, the 
goddess of the moon. Satumus was a terrestrial 
deity, regarded as the inventor of agriculture and of 
all the most essential improvements of life. Hence 
he came to be regarded by the pragmatical mytho- 
logers of later times as a very ancient king of Latium; 
and by degrees Janus, Satumus, Picus, and Faunus 
became established as successive kings of the earliest 
Latins or Aborigines. To complete the series Latinus 
was made the son of Faunus. This last appears as 
a gloomy and mysterious being, probably originally 
connected with the infernal deities; but who figui’cs 
in the mythology received in later times partly as a 
patron of agriculture, partly as a giver of oracles. 
(Hartung, Religion der Rumer. vol. ii.; Schweglcr, 
R. G. vol. i. pp. 212—234.) 

The worship of the Penates also, though not pe¬ 
culiar to Latium, seems to have formed an integral 
and important part of the Latin religion. The 
Penates at Lavinium were regarded as the tutelaiy 
gods of the whole Latin people, and as such continued 
to be the object of the most scrupulous reverence to 
the Romans themselves down quite to the extinction 
of Paganism. Every Roman consul or praetor, upon 
first entering on his magistracy, was bound to re¬ 
pair to Lavinium, and there offer sacrifices to the 
Penates, as well as to Vesta, whose worship was 
closely connected with them. (Macrob. Sat. iii. 4; 
Varr. L.L. v. 144.) This custom points to Lavinium 
as having been at one time, probably before the rise 
of Alba, the sacred metropolis of Latium: and it 
may very probably have been, at the same early 
period, the political capital or liead of the Latin con¬ 
federacy. 

VI. Topography. 

The principal physical features of Latium have 
already been described ; but it remains here to notice 
the minor rivers and streams, as well as the names 
of some particular hills or mountain heights which 
have been transmitted to us. 

Of the several small rivers which have their rise 
at the foot of the Alban hills, and flow from thence 
to the sea between the mouth of the Tiber and 
Antium, the only one of which the ancient name is 
preserved is the Numicius, which may be iden¬ 
tified with the stream now called Rio Torto, between 
Lavinium and Ardea. The Astura, rising also at 
the foot of the Alban hills near Velletri, and flowing 
firom thence in a SW. direction, enters the sea a 
little to the S. of the promontoiy of Astura: it is 
now known in the lower part of its course as the 
Flume di Conca^ but the several small streams by 
the confluence of which it is formed have each their 
separate appellation. The Nymphakus, mentioned 
by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 9), and still called La Ninfa^ 
rises immediately at the foot of the Volscian moun¬ 
tains, just below the city of Norba: in Pliny’s time 
it appears to have had an independent course to the 
sea, but now loses itself in the Pontine Marshes, 
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where its waters add to the stagnation. But the 
principal agents in the formation of those extensive 
marshes are the Ukens and the Amasenus, both 
of them flowing from the Volscian mountains and 
uniting their waters before they reach the sea. They 
still retain their ancient names. Of the lesser streams 
of Latium, which flow into the Tiber, we need only 
mention the celebrated Allia, which falls into that 
river about 11 miles above Rome; the Almo, a 
still smaller stream, which joins it just below the 
city, having previously received the waters of the 
Aqua Fbrentina (now called the Marrana degli 
Orti)j which have their source at the foot of the 
Alban Hills, near Marino; and the Kivus Alba- 
Nus (still called the Rivo Albano), which carries off 
the superfluous waters of the Alban lake to the 
Tiber, about four miles below Rome. 

The mountains of Latium, as already mentioned, 
may be classed into three principal groups:—(1) the 
Apennines, properly so called, including the ranges 
at the back of Tibur and Pracneste, as well as the 
mountains of the Aequians and Hernicans; (2) the 
. group of the Alban Hills, of which the central and 
loftiest summit (the Monte Cavo) was the proper 
Mons Albanus of the ancients, while the part which 
faced Praeneste and the Volscian Mountains was 
known as the Mons Algid us; (3) the lofty group 
or mass of the Volscian Mountains, frequently called 
by modern geographers the Monti Lepini, though 
we have no ancient authority for this use of the 
word. The name of Mons Lepinus occurs only in Co¬ 
lumella (x. 131), as that of a mountain in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Signia. The Montes Corniculani 
(to, K6pviK\a opea, Dionys. i. IG) must evidently 
have been the detached group of outlying peaks, 
wholly separate from the main range of tho Apen¬ 
nines, now known as the MonticelH, situated between 
the Tiber and the Monte Gennaro. The Mons 
Sacer, so celebrated in Roman liistory, was a mere 
hill of trifling elevation above tlie adjoining plain, 
situated on tho right bank of the Anio, clo.so to tho 
Via Nomentana. 

It only remains to enumerate tho towns or cities 
which existed within the limits of I.atium; but as 
many of these had disappeared at a very early period, 
and all trace of their geographical position is lost, it 
will be necessary in the first instance to confine this 
list to places of which the site is known, approxi¬ 
mately at least, reserving the more obscure names 
for subsequent consideration. 

Beginning from tho moutli of the Tiber, the first 
place is Ostia, situated on the left bunk of the 
river, and, as its name imports, originally close to its 
mouth, though it is now three miles distant from it. 
A short distance from the coast, and about 8 miles 
from Ostia, was Laurentum, the reputed capital 
of the Aborigines, situated probably at Torre di 
Paterm, or at least in that immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. A few miles further S., but considerably 
more inland, being near 4 miles from the sea, was 
Lavinium, the site of which may be clearly re¬ 
cognised at Pratica, S. of tliis again, and about 
the same distance from the sea, >vas Akdea, which 
retains its ancient name; and 15 miles further, on a 
projecting point of the coast, was Antium, still 
called Porto <T Ai\zo. Between 9 and 10 miles 
further on along the coast, was tho town or village of 
Astura, with the islet of the same name; and from 
thence a long tract of barren sandy coast, without a 
Tillage and almost without inhabitants, extended to 
the Circoian promontory and the town of Ciuceii, 
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which was generally reckoned the last place in 
Latium Proper. Returning to Rome as a centre, we 
find N. of the city, and between it and tlio Sabine 
frontier, the cities of Antemnae, Fidenae, Crus- 
TUMERiuM, and Nomentum. On or around the 
group of the Montes Corniculani, were situated 
CoRNicuLUM, Medultja, and Ameriola: Ca¬ 
mbria, also, may probably be placed in the same 
neighbourhood; and a little nearer Rome, on the 
road leading to Nomentum, was Ficulea. At the 
foot, or rather on the lower slopes and underfalls 
of the main range of the Apennines, were Tibur, 
Aesula, and Praeneste, the latter occupying a 
lofty spur or projecting point of the Apennines, 
standing out towards the Alban Hills. This latter 
group was surrounded as it were wdth a crown or 
circle of ancient towns, beginning with Corbio 
(Rocca Priore), nearly opposite to Praeneste, and 
continued on by Tusculum, Alba, and Aricia, 
to Lanuvium and Vki.itrak, the last two situated 
on projecting oftshoots from the central group, 
standing out towards the Pontine Plains. On the 
skirts of the Volscian mountains or Monti Lepini, 
were situated Signia, Cora, Norba, and Setia, 
tho last three all standing on commanding heights, 
looking down upon tlie plain of the Pontine Marshes. 
In that plain, and immediately adjoining the marshes 
themselves, was Ulubhae, and in all probability 
SuKssA PoMETiA also, the city which gave name 
both to the marshes and plain, but the precise site of 
which is unknown. The oilier places within the 
marshy tract, such as Forum Appit, Tres Taber- 
NAE, and Tripontium, owed their existence to the 
construction of the Via Appia, and did not represent 
or replace ancient Latin towns. In the level tract 
bordering on tlie Pontine Plains on the N., and ex¬ 
tending from tho foot of the Alban Hills towards 
Antium and Ardea, were situated Satricum, 
Longula, Pollusca and CouioLi; all of them 
places of which the exact site is still a matter of 
doubt, but which must certainly be sought in this 
neighbourhood. Between tho Laurentine region 
(Laurens tractus), as the forest district near the sea 
w'as often called, and the Via Appia, was an open 
level tract, to which (or to a part of which) the 
name of Campus Solonius was given; and within 
the limits of this district were situated Teli.enae 
and PoLiTORiUM, as well as probably Apiolak. 
Bovileae, at the foot of the Alban hills, and just 
on the S. of the Appian Way, was at one ex¬ 
tremity of the same tract, while Ficana stood 
at the other, immediately adjoining the Tiber. In 
the portion of the plain of the Campagna extending 
from tho line of the Via Appia to the foot of the 
Apennines, betw’een the Anio and the Alban Hills, 
the only city of which the site is known was Gabii, 
12 miles distant from Rome, and the same distance 
from Praeneste. Nearer the Apennines were Scap- 
TiA and Pedum, as well as probably Querque- 
TULA; wJiile Labicum occupied the hill of La Co- 
hnna, nearly at the fool of the Alban group. In 
the tract which extends southwards between tho 
Apennines at Praeneste and the Alban Hills, so as 
to connect tho plain of the Campagna with the land 
of tho Hernicans in the valley of the Trerus or 
Sax^coy were situated Vitellia, Tolerium, and pro¬ 
bably also Bola and Ortona ; though the~exaot site 
of all four is a matter of doubt. Ecetra, which ap¬ 
pears in history as a Volscian city, and is never men¬ 
tioned as a Latin one, must nevertheless have been 
situated within the limits of I^atiu territory, ap- 
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parently at the foot of the Mons Lepinos, or northern 
extremity of the Volscian mountains. [Ecetra.] 

Besides these cities, which in the early ages of 
Latium formed members of the Latin League, or are 
otherwise conspicuous in Roman history, we find men¬ 
tion in Pliny of some smaller towns still existing in 
his time; of which the “ Fabienses in l^Ionte Albano” 
may certainly be placed at Rocca di Papa, the 
highest village on the Alban Mount, and the Castri- 
monienses at Marmo, near the site of Alba Longa. 
The list of the thiiiy cities of the League given by 
Dionysius (v, 61) has been already cited (p. 139). 
Of the names included in it, Bubentum is wholly 
unknown, and must have disappeared at an early pe¬ 
riod. Carventum is known only from the mention 
of the Arx Carventana in Livy during the wars with 
the Aequians (iv. 53, 55), and was probably situated 
somewhere on the frontier of that people; while two 
of the names, the Fortineii {^opTiyuoi) and Tri- 
crini (TpiKpiuoi), are utterly unknown, and in all pro¬ 
bability corrupt. The former may probably bo the 
same with the Foretii of Pliny, or perhaps with the 
Forentani of the same author, but both these are 
equally unknown to us. 

Besides these Pliny has given a long list of towns 
or cities (clara oppida, iii. 5. s. 9. § G8) which once 
existed in Latium, but had wholly disappeared in his 
time. Among these w'e find many that are well 
known in history and have been already noticed, viz. 
Satricum, Poinetia, Scaptia, Politorium, Tellenae, 
Caenina, Ficana, Crustumerium, Ameriola, Medul- 
lia, Corniculum, Antemnae, Ciimeria, Collatia. With 
these he joins two cities which are certainly of my¬ 
thical character: Saturnia, which was alleged to have 
previously existed on the site of Rome, and Aiitipolis, 
on the hill of the Janiculum ; and adds three other 
names, Sul mo, a place not mentioned by any other 
writer, but the name of which may probably be recog¬ 
nised in the modem Sermoneta; Norbe, which seems 
to be an erroneous repetition of the well-known 
Norba, already mentioned by him among the existing 
cities of Latium {Ih. §64); and Amitinum or Aini- 
ternum, of which no trace is found elsewhere, except 
the well-known city of the name in the Vestini, which 
cannot possibly bo meant. But, after mentioning 
these cities as extinct, Pliny adds another list of 
“ populi” or communities, which had been accustomed 
to share with them in the sacrifices on the Alban 
Mount, and which w’ero all equally decayed. Ac¬ 
cording to the punctuation proposed by Niebuhr and 
adopted by the latest editors of Pliny, he classes 
these collectively as “ po])uli Albenses,” and enu¬ 
merates them as follows: Albani, Aesulani, Ac- 
cienses, Abolani, Bubetani, Bolani, Cusuetani, Co- 
riolani, Fidenates, Foretii, Hortenses, Latinienscs, 
Longulani, Manates, Macrales, Mutucumenses, Mu- 
nienses, Numinienses, Olliculani, Octulani, Pedani, 
Polluscini, Querquetulani, Sicani, Sisoienses, Tole- 
rienses, Tutienses, Vimitcllarii, Velienses, Venetulani, 
Vitellenses. Of the names here given, eleven relate 
to well-known towns (Alba, Aesula, Bola, Corioli, 
iidenae, Longula, Pedum, Pollusca, Querquetula, 
lolerium and Vitellia): the Bubetani are evidently 
the same with the Bubentani of Dionysius already 
noticed; the Foretii may perhaps be the same with 
the Fortineii of that author; the Hortenses may pro¬ 
bably be the inhabitants of the town called by Livy 
Ortona; the Munienses are veiy possibly the people 
of the town afterwards called Castrimoenium; but 
there still remain sixteen wholly unknown. At the 
Bame time there are several indications (such as the 
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agreement with Dionysius in regard to the otherwise 
unknown Bubentani, and the notice of Aesula and 
Querquetula, towns which do not figure in history) 
that the list is derived from an authentic source; and 
was probably copied as a whole by Pliny from some 
more ancient authority. The conjecture of Niebuhr, 
therefore, that we have here a list of the subject or 
dependent cities of Alba, derived from a period when 
they formed a separate and closer league with Alba 
itself, is at least highly plausible. The notice in tho 
list of the Velienses is a strong confirmation of this 
view, if we can suppose them to be the inhabitants of 
the hill at Rome called the Velia, which is known to 
us as bearing an important part in the ancient sacri¬ 
fices of the Septimontium. [Roma.] 

The works on the topography of Latium, as 
might be expected from the peculiar interest of the 
subject, are sufficiently numerous: but the older 
ones are of little value. Cluverius, as usual, laid a 
safe and solid foundation, which, with the criticisms 
and corrections of Holsteniua, must be considered as 
the basis of all subsequent researches. The special 
works of Kircher (^Vetus Latium, fol. Amst. 1671) 
and Volpi (^VeUis Latium Proftinum et Saci'um, 
Romae, 1704—1748,10 vols. 4to.) contain very little 
of real value. After thef ancient authorities had been 
carefully brought together and revised by Cluverius, 
the great requisite wa.s a careful and systematic 
examination of the localities and existing remains, 
and the geographical survey of the country. These 
objects were to a great extent carried out by Sir W. 
Gell (whoso excellent map of the country around 
Rome is an invaluable guide to the historical 
inquirer) and by Professor Nibby. (Sir W. Gell, 
Topography of Rome and its Vicinity; with a 
largo map to accompany it, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1834; 
2d edit. 1 vol. Lond. 1846. Nibby, Analisi Storico- 
Topografeo-Antiquaria della Carta dei Dintorni di 
Roma, 3 vols. 8vo. Rome, 1837; 2d edit. lb. 1849. 
The former work by the same author, Viaggio 
Antiqnnrio nei Contorni di Roma, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Rome, 1819, is a very inferior performance.) It is 
unfortunate that both their works are deficient in 
accurate scholarship, and still more in the spirit of 
historical criticism, so absolutely necosSary in all 
inquiries into the early history of Rome. Westplial, 
in his work (i>/e Romische Kampagne in Topo- 
graphischer u. Antiquarischer Uinsicht dargestellt, 
4to. Berlin, 1829) published before the survey of 
Sir W. Gell, and consequently with imperfect geo¬ 
graphical resources, attached himself especially to 
tracing out the ancient roads, and his work is in this 
respect of the greatest importance. The recent work of 
Bormann (^Alt-Latinische Chorographie undStddts- 
GeschichU,, 8vo. Halle, 1852) contains a careful 
review of the historical statements of ancient authors, 
as M^ell as of the researches of modern inquirers, but 
is not based upon any new topographical researches. 
Notwithstanding the labours of Gell and N-ibby, 
much still remains to be done in this respect, and a 
work that should combine the results of such in¬ 
quiries with sound scholarship and a judicious spirit 
of criticism would be a valuable contribution to 
ancient geography. [E. H. B.] 

LATMICUS SINUS (6 AarpiKhs /cdAwof), a 
bay on the western coast of Caria, deriving its name 
from Moimt Latmus, which rises at the head of the 
gulf. It was formed by the mouth of the river 
Maeauder which flowed into it from the north-east. 
Its breadth, between Miletus, on the southern head¬ 
land, and Pyrrha in tho north, amounted to 30 
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itadia, and its whole length, from Miletns to He- 
racleia, 100 stadia. (Strab. xiv. p. 635.) The bay 
now exists only as an inland lake, its mouth having 
been closed up by the deposits brought down by the 
Maeander, a circumstance which has misled some 
modem travellers in those parts to confound the 
lake of JBqffi, the ancient Latmic gulf, with the lake 
of Myus. (Leake, Asia Minor^ p. 239 ; Chandler, 
c. 63.) [L. S.] 

LATMUS (Adr/aos), a mountain of Caria, rising 
at the head of the Latmic bay, and stretching along 
in a north-western direction. (Strab. xiv. p. 635 ; 
Apollon. Rhod. iv. 57 ; Plin. v. 31 ; Pomp. Mel. i. 
17.) It is properly the western offshoot of Mount 
Albanus or Albacus. This mountain is probably 
alluded to by Homer (//. ii. 868), when he speaks 
of the mountain of the Phthiriims, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Miletus. In Greek mythology, Mount 
Latmus is a place of some celebrity, being described 
as the place where Artemis (Luna) kissed the 
sleeping Endymion. In later times there existed on 
the mountain a sanctuary of Endymion, and his tomb 
was shown in a cave. (Apollod. i. 7. § 5 ; Hygin. Fah. 
271 ; Ov. Trist ii. 299 ; Val. Place, iii. 28 ; Paus. 
V. 1. § 4 ; Stat. Silv, iii. 4. § 40.) [L. S.] 

LATO. [Camara.] 

LATOBRIGI When the Helvetii determined to 
leave their country (b. c. 58), they persuaded “ the 
Rauraci, and Tulingi and Latobrigi, who were their 
neighbours, to adopt the same resolution, and after 
burning their towns and villages to join their ex¬ 
pedition.” (Caes. B. G. i. 5.) The number of the 
Tulingi was 36,000 ; and of the Latobrigi 14,000. 
(^B. G, i. 29.) As there is no place for the Tulingi 
and Latobrigi within the limits of Gallia, wc must 
look cast of the Rhine for their country. Walckenaor 
(^Ghg, Ac., vol. i, p. 559) supposes, or rather con¬ 
siders it certain, that the Tulingi were in the district 
of Tkiengen and Stuhlingen in Baden^ and the La¬ 
tobrigi about Donauesc^ngen, where the Briggach 
and the Bregge join the Danube. This opinion 
is founded on resemblance of names, and on the fact 
that these two tribes must have been east of the 
Rhine. If the Latobrigi were Celtae, the name of 
the people‘may denote a position on a river, for the 
Celtic word brig ” is a ford or the passage of a 
river. If the Latobrigi were a Germanic people, 
then the word “ brig ” ought to have some modem 
name corresponding to it, and Walckenaer finds this 
correspondence in the name Brugge^ a small place 
on the Bregge. [G. L.] 

LATO'POLIS or LATO (AaTtiiroAts, Strab. xvii. 
pp. 812, 817; v6\is Adrwv, Ptol. iv. 5. §71; 
AdTTwv, Hierocl. p. 732; Itin. Antonin, p. 160), 
the modern Esneh, was a city of Upper Egypt, 
seated upon the western bank of the Nile, in lat. 
25° 30' N. It derived its name from the fish Lato, 
the largest of the fifty-two species which inhabit the 
Nile (Russegger, Reisen^ vol. i. p. 300), and which 
appears in sculptures, among the symbols of the 
goddess Neith, Pallas-Athcne, surrounded by the 
oval shield or ring indicative of royalty or divinity 
(Wilkinson, M. and C. vol. v. p. 253). The tute¬ 
lary deities of Latopolis seem to have been the triad, 
—Kneph or Chnuphis, Neith or Satij, and Hak, their 
offspring. The temple was remarkable for the beauty 
of its site and the magnificence of its architecture. 
It was built of red sandstone; and its portico con¬ 
sisted of six rows of four columns each, with lotus- 
leaf capitals, all of which however differ from each 
other. (Denon, Vogage^ vol. i. p. 148.) But with 
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the exception of the jamb of a gateway—now con¬ 
verted into a door-sill—of the reign of Thothmes Ild. 
(xviiith dynasty), the remains of Latopolis belong 
to the Macedonian or Roman eras. Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, the restorer of so many temples in Upper 
Egypt, was a benefactor to Latopolis, and he is 
painted upon the walls of its temple followed by a 
tame lion, and in the act of striking down the chiefs 
of his enemies. The name of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
is found also inscribed upon a doorway. Yet, 
although from their scale these ruins are imposing, 
their sculptures and hieroglyphics attest the decline 
of Aegyptian art. The pronaos, which alone exists, 
resembles in style that of Apollinopolis Magna 
(^Edfoo\ and was begun not earlier tl>an the reign 
of Claudius (a. d. 41 —54), and completed in that 
of Vespasian, whose name and titles are carved on 
the dedicatory inscription over the ent ance. On 
the ceiling of the pronaos is the larger Latopolitan 
Zodiac. The name of the emperor Geta, the last 
that is read in hieroglyphics, although partially 
erased by his brother and murderer Caracalla (a. d, 
212), is still legible on the walls of Latopolis. 
Before raising their own edifice, the Romans seem 
to have destroyed even the basements of the earlier 
Aegyptian temple. There was a smaller temple, de¬ 
dicated to the same deities, about two miles and 
a half N. of Latopolis, at a village now called 
E'Dayr. Here, too, is a small Zodiac of the age of 
Ptolemy Evergetes (n. c. 246—221). This latter 
building has been destroyed within a few years, 
as it stood in the way of a new canal. The temple 
of Esneh has been cleared of the soil and rubbisli 
which filled its area wlien Dcnori visited it, and now 
serves for a cotton warehouse. (I^epsius, Emkitwig, 
p. 63.) 

The modem town of Esneh ds the emporium of 
the Abyssinian trade. Its camel-market is much 
resorted to, and it contains manufactories of cot¬ 
tons, shawls, and pottery. Its population is about 
4000. [W. B. D.] 

LATOVICI (^AaT6§iKoi, Ptol. ii. 15. § 2), a tribe 
in the south-western part of Pannonia, on the river 
Savus. (Plin. iii. 28.) They appear to have been 
a Celtic tribe, and a place Praotorium Latoviconim 
is mentioned in their country by the Antonine Itine¬ 
rary, on the road from Aemona to Sirmium, perhaps 
on the site of the modem Neustddtl^ in Illyria. 
(Comp. Zeuss, die Deutschen^ p. 256.) [L.S.] 

LATU'RUS SINUS. [Mauretania.] 

LA'VARA. [Lusitania.] 

LAVATRAE, a station in Britain, on the road 
from Londinium to Luguvallnm, near the wall of 
Hadrian, distant, according to one passage in the 
Antonine Itin., 54 miles, according to another, 59 
miles, from Eboracum, and 55 miles from Longu- 
vallum. (Anton. Itin. pp. 468, 476.) Perhaps 
the same as Bowes^ on the river Greta., in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. The church of Bowes 
contained in the time of Camden a hewn slab, 
bearing an inscription dedicatory to the Roman 
emperor Hadrian, and there used for the communion 
table. In the neighbourhood of BoweSf there' are tho 
remains of a Roman camp and of an aqueduct 
LAU'GONA, the modem Lahn, a river of Ger¬ 
many, on the east of the Rhine, into which it empties 
itself at Lahnstein, a few miles above Coilene, Tho 
ancients praise it for its clear water (Venant. Fort, 
viii. 7; Geogr. Rav. iv. 24, where it is called 
Logna. [L. S.] 

LAVIANESINE or LAVINIANESINE (Aa- 
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ovtavtnii^f Strab. xii. p. 534; Aaovtwov^ Ptol. 
V. 7. § 9), the name of one of the four districts 
into which Cappadocia was dirided under the 
Romans. It was the part extending from the 
northern slope of Mount Amanus to the Euphrates, 
on the north of Aravene, and on the east of 
Muriane. [E. S.] 

LAVINIUM (Aaovtyioy; AaSlviov^ Steph. B.: 
Eth, AaSmdrriSj Laviniensisi Pratica% an ancient 
city of Latium, situated about 3 miles from the sea- 
coast, between Laurentum and Ardea, and distant 
17 miles from Rome. It was founded, according to 
the tradition unirersally adopted by Roman writers, 
by Aeneas, shortly after his landing in Italy, and 
called by him after the name of his wife Lavinia, the 
daughter of the king Latinus. (Liv. i, 1; Dionys. i. 
45, 69; Strab. v. p. 229; Varr. L.L. v. § 144; 
Solin. 2. § 14.) The same legendary history repre¬ 
sented Ascanius, the son of Aeneas, as transferring 
the seat of government and rank of the capital city 
of the Latins from Lavinium to Alba, 30 years after 
the foundation of the former city. But the attempt 
to remove at the same time the Penates, or household 
gods of Lavinium, proved unsuccessful: the tutelary 
deities returned to their old abode; hence Lavinium 
continued not only to exist by the side of the new 
capital, but was always regarded with reverence as a 
kind of sacred metropolis, a character which it re¬ 
tained even down to a late period of the lioman his¬ 
tory. (Liv. i. 8; Dionys. i. 66, 67; Strab. v. p. 
229; Viet. Orig. Gent. Rom. 17.) It is impossible 
here to enter into a discussion of tlie legend of the 
Trojan settlement in Latium, a question which is 
briefly examined under the article Latium; but it 
may bo observed that there are many reasons for 
admitting the correctness of the tradition that La¬ 
vinium was at one time tlio metropolis or centre of 
the Latin state; a conclusion, indeed, to which we are 
led by the name alone, for there can be little doubt 
that Latinus and Lavinus are only two forms of the 
same name, so that Lavinium would be merely the ca¬ 
pital or city of the Latins. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 201; 
Donaldson, VarromantiSy p. 6.) The circumstance 
that the Penates or tutelary gods of Lavinium con¬ 
tinued down to a late period to be regarded as those 
not only of Rome, but of all Latium, affords a strong 
corroboration of this view. (Varr. L.L. v. § 144.) 
V hethcr Lavinium was from the first only tho sacred 
metropolis of the Latin cities, — a kind of common 
sanctuary or centre of religious worship (as supposed 
by Schwegler, Romuche Ge^chichte, vol. i. p. 319), 
—^r, as represented in the common tradition, was the 
political capital also, until supplanted by Alba, is a 
point on which it is difficult to pronounce with cer¬ 
tainty; but the circumstance that Lavinium appears 
in history as a separate political community, and 
one of the cities composing the Latin League, would 
seem opposed to the former view. It is certain, 
however, that it had lost all political supremacy, 
and that this had passed into the hands of Alba, at 
a very early period ; nor did Lavinium recover any 
political importance after the fall of Alba: through¬ 
out the historical period it plays a very subordinate 
part. The first notice we find of it in the Roman 
history is in the legends concerning Tatius, who is 
repiwented as being murdered at Lavinium on oc¬ 
casion of a solemn sacrifice, in revenge for some 
depre^tions committed by his followers on the 
Lavinian territory. (Liv. i. 14; Dionys. ii. 51, 62; 
Plut. Rom. 23; Strab. v. p. 230.) It is remark¬ 
able that Livy in this passage represents the people 
VOL II. 
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injured as the Lawrentesy though the injury was 
avenged at Lavinium ^—a strong proof of the intimate 
relations which were conceived as existing between 
the two cities. The treaty between Rome and La¬ 
vinium was said to have been renewed at the same 
time (Liv. I c.), and there is no doubt that both the 
Roman annals and traditions represented Lavinium, 
as well as Laurentum, as almost uniformly on 
friendly terms with Rome. It was, however, an 
independent city, as is proved by the statement that 
Collatinus and his family, when banished from Rome, 
retired into exile at Lavinium. (Liv. ii. 2.) The 
only interruption of these friendly relations took 
place, according to Dionysius, a few years after this, 
when he reckons the Lavinians among the Latin 
cities which entered into a league against Rome 
before the battle of Regillus. (Dionys. v. 61.) 
There is, however, good reason to believe that the 
names there enumerated are in reality only those of 
the cities that formed the peiTnanent Latin League, 
and who concluded tlie celebrated treaty with Sp. 
Cassius in b. c. 493. (Niebulir, vol. ii. pp. 23, 
24.) 

Lavinium is next mentioned during the wars of 
Coriolanus, who is said to Inive besieged and, ac¬ 
cording to Livy, reduced tho city (Liv. ii. 39; 
Dionys- viii. 21); but, from this time, we hear no 
more of it till the great Latin War in b. c. 340. 
On that occasion, according to our present text of 
Livy (viii. 11), the citizens of Lavinium are repre¬ 
sented as sending auxiliaries to tlio forces of the 
League, who, however, arrived too late to be of ser¬ 
vice. But no mention occurs of Lavinium in tlie 
following campaigns, or in tlio general settlement of 
the Latin state at the end of the war; hence it ap¬ 
pears highly probable that in the former passage 
Lanuvium^ and not Lavinium, is the city really 
meant; the confusion between these names in the 
MSS. being of perpetual occurrence. [Lanuvium.') 
It is much more probable that the Lavinians were 
on this occasion also comprised with the Laurentes, 
who, as we are expressly told, took no part in the 
war, and in consequence continued to maintain their 
former friendly relations with Rome without interrup¬ 
tion. (L. vi. /. c.) From this time no liistorical 
mention occurs of Lavinium till after the fall of the 
Roman Republic; but it appears to have fallen into 
decay in common with most o£ the places near the coast 
of Latium; and Strabo speaks of it as presenting the 
mere vestiges of a city, but still retaining its sacred 
rites, which were believed to have been transmitted 
from the days of Aeneas. (Strab. v. p. 232.) Dio¬ 
nysius also tells us that the memoi-y of the three 
animals—the eagle, the wolf, and tho fox — which 
were connected by a well-known legend with the 
foundation of Lavinium, was preserved by the figures 
of them still extant in his time in the forum of that 
town; while, according to Varro,not only was there 
a similar bronze figure the celebrated sow with 
her thirty young ones, but part of the flesh of the 
sow herself was still preserved in pickle, and shown 
by the priests. (Dionys. i. 57, 59 ; Varr. R, R. ii, 
4.) The name of Lavinium is omitted by Pliny, 
where we should have expected to find it, between 
Laurentum and Ardea, but he enumerates among 
the existing communities of Latium the llionenses 
Lavini,”—an appellation evidently assumed by the 
citizens in commemoration of their supposed Trojan 
descent. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) 

Shortly after the time of Pliny, and probably in 
the reign of Trajan, Lavinium seems to have re- 

1 . 
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ceived a fresh colony, which for a short time raised 
it again to a degree of prospeiity. On this occasion 
it would appear that the Lanrentines and Lavinians 
were tmit^ into one community, which assumed 
the name of Lauro-Lavinium, and the citizens 
that of Laurentes Lavinates, names which 
from henceforth occur frequently in inscriptions. 
As a tribute to its ancient sacred character, though 
a fresh apportionment of lauds necessarily attended 
the establishment of this colony, the territory still 
retained its old limits and regulations (lege et con- 
secratione veteri manet, Lib. Colon, p. 234.) This 
union of the two communities into one has given 
rise to much confusion and misconception. Nor 
can we trace exactly the mode in which it was ef¬ 
fected ; but it would appear that Laviiiium became 
the chief town^ while the “ populus ” continued to be 
often called that of the Laurentes, though more 
correctly designated as tliat of the Laurentes Lavi¬ 
nates. The effect of this confusion is apparent in 
the commentary of Servius on the Aeneid, who 
evidently confounded the Laurcntum of Virgil with 
the Lauro-Lavinium of his own day, and thence, 
strangely enough, identifies it with the Lavinium 
founded as the same city. (Serv. ad Aen. i. 2.) 
But, even at a much earlier period, it would seem 
as if the “ ager Laurens,” or Laurentine territory, 
was regarded as comprising Lavinium; and it is 
certainly described as extending to the river Numi- 
cius, which was situated between Lavinium and 
Ardea. [Numicius.] Inscriptions discovered at 
Pratica enable us to trace the existence of this 
new colony, or revived Lavinium, down to the end 
of the 4th century; and its name is found also in 
the Itineraries and the Tabula. Ant. p. 301; 

Tab. Peut. ; Orell. Inscr. 1063, 2179,3218, 3921.) 

We learn also from a letter of Syininachus that it 
was still subsisting as a municipal town as late as 
A. D. 391, and still retained its ancient religious 
character. Macrobius also informs us that in his 
time it was still customary for the Koman consuls 
and praetors, when entering on their office, to repair 
to Lavinium to offer certain sacrifices there to Vesta 
and the Penates,—a custom which ap'pears to have 
been transmitted without iiiterruptit)n from a very 
early period. (Macrob. Sat. ii. 4. § 11 ; Vul. Max. 
i. 6. § 7; Syinmach. Ep. i. 65.) The final decay 
of Lavinium was probably produced by the fall of 
paganism, and the consequent extinction of that 
religious reverence which had apparently been the 
principal means of its preservation for a long while 
before. 

The position of Lavinium at Pratica may be con¬ 
sidered as clearly established, by the discovery there 
of the numerous inscriptions already referred to re¬ 
lating to Lauro-Lavinium ; in other respects also 
the site of Pratica agrees well with the data for that 
of Lavinium, which is placed by Dionysius 24 
stadia, or 3 miles, from the coast. (Dionys. i. 56.) 
The Itineraries call it 16 miles from Rome; but this 
statement is below the truth, the real distance being 
little, if at all, less than 18 miles. The most direct 
approach to it from Rome is by the Via Ardeatina, 
from whence a side branch diverges soon after 
passing the Sol/q^a ,—a spot supposed to be the site 
of the celebratedgroveand oracle of Faunus, referred 
to by Virgil [Ardea], which is about 4 miles from 
Pratica, The site of this latter village, which still 
possesses a baronial castle of the middle ages, re¬ 
sembles those of most of the early Latin towns : it 
Is a nearly isolated hill, frith a level summit of no 
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great extent, bounded by wooded ravines, with steep 
banks of tufo rock. These banks have probably 
been on all sides more or less scarped or cut away 
artificially, and some slight remains of the ancient 
walls may bo still traced in one or two places. Be¬ 
sides the inscriptions already noticed, some frag¬ 
ments of marble columns remain from the Imperial 
period, while broken pottery and terracottas of a 
rude workmanship found scattered in the soil are 
the only relics of an earlier age. (Nibby, Diniomi^ 
vol. ii. pp. 206—237.) [E. H. B.] 

LAVISCO or LABISCO, in Gallia Narbonensis, 
appears on a route from Mediolanum {MUan) through 
Darantasia {Mfmticn en Tarentaise) to Vienna ( Vi¬ 
enne) on the Rhone. Lavisco is between Lemincum 
(Lemen^y or Chambery au Mont Leminc') and Au- 
gustum (Aoste or Aotiste), and 14 M. P. from each, 
D’Anville supposes that Lavisco was at the ford of 
the little river Laisse, near its source ; but the dis¬ 
tance between Lemincum and Au«ustum, 28 M. P. 
is too mucli, and accordingly he would alter the 
figures in the two parts of this distance on each side 
of Lavisco, from xiiii. to viiii. [G. L.] 

LAUMELLUM (Aa6fi€\\ov, Ptol. iii. 1. §36: 
Lomello), a town of Gallia Transpadana, not men¬ 
tioned by Pliny, but placed by Ptolemy, together 
with Vcrccllae, in the territory of the Libici. The 
Itin. Ant. (pp. 282, 347) places it on the road from 
Ticinum to Vcrcellae, at 22 M. P. from the former 
and 26 from the latter city: these distances agree 
well with the position of Lomello^ a small town on 
the right bank of tbe Agogna^ about 10 miles from 
its confluence with the Po. According to the same 
Itinerary (p. 340) another road led from thence by 
Rigomagus and Quadratao to Augustae Taurinoruin, 
and in accordance with this Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xv. 8. § 18) mentions Laumellum as on the direct 
road from Ticinum to Taurini, It seems not to 
have enjoyed municipal rank in the time of Pliny, 
but apparently became a place of more consideration 
in later days, and under the Lombard rule was a 
town of importance, as it continued during the 
middle ages ; so that, though now but a poor de¬ 
cayed place, it still gives to the surrounding dis¬ 
trict the name of Lmnclllna. [E. H. B,] 

LAUKEATA, a place on the coast of Dalmatia, 
which was taken by the traitor Ilaufus, for Totila 
and the Goths, in a. d. 548. (Procop. B. G. iii. 35 ; 
Le Beau, Bos Empire^ vol. ix. p. 182.) [E. B. J.] 

LAURENTUM (Aodpevrov, Strab. et al.; Acw- 
pfvrdvy Dion. Hal,; Eth. AavpeyTiUoSj Laurentinus: 
Torre di Pater no) ancient city of Latium, situated 

near the sea-coast between Ostia and Lavinium, 
about 16 miles from Romo. It was represented by 
the legendary history universally adopted by Roman 
writers as the ancient capital of Latium, and the 
residence of king Latinus, at the lime wlien Aeneas 
and the Trojan colony landed in that country. All 
writers also concur in representing the latter as first 
landing on the shores of the Laurentine territory. 
(Liv. i. 1; Dionys. i. 45, 53; Strab. v. p. 229; 
Appian. Rom. i. 1 ; Viet. Orig. Gent. Rom. 13; 
Virg. Aen. vii. 45, &c.) But the same legendary 
history related that after the death of Latinus, the 
seat of government was transferred first to Lavinium, 
and subsequently to Alba; hence we cannot wonder 
that, when Laurentnm appears in historical times, it 
holds but a very subordinate place, and appears to 
have fallen at a very early period into a state of 
comparative insignificance. The historical notices 
of the city are indeed extremely few and scanty; the 
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most important is the occnrrence of its name (or that 
of the Laurentini at least), together with those of 
Ardea, Antium, Circeii, and Tarracina, among tlie 
allies or dependants of Rome, in the celebrated 
treaty of the Romans with Carthage in n. c. 609. 
(Pol. iii. 22.) From this document we may infer 
that Laurentum was then still a place of some con¬ 
sideration as a maritime town, though the proximity 
of the Roman port and colony of Ostia must have 
tended much to its disadvantage. Dionysius tells us 
that some of the Tarquins had retired to Laurentum 
on their expulsion from Rome: and he subsequently 
notices tlie Laurentines among the cities which 
composed the Latin League in b. c. 496. (Dionys. 
V. 54, 61.) We learn, also, from an incidental notice 
in Livy, that they belonged to that confederacy, and 
retained, in consequence, down to a late period the 
rigiit of participating in the sacrifices on the Alban 
Mount. (Liv. xxxvii. 3.) It is clear, therefore, that 
though no longer a powerful or important city, 
Laurentum continued to retain its independent posi¬ 
tion down to the great Latin War in n. c. 340. On 
that occasion the Laurentines are expressly men¬ 
tioned as having been the only people who took no 
share in the war; and, in consequence, the treaty 
with them which previously existed was renewed 
without alteration. (Liv. viii. 11.) “ From thence¬ 

forth ” (adds Livy) “ it is renewed always from year 
to year on the 10th day of the Ferine Latinae.” Thus, 
the poor and decayed city of Laurentum continued 
down to the Augustan ago to retain the nominal 
position of an independent ally of the imperial 
Rome. 

No further notice of it occurs in history during 
the Roman Republic. Lucan appears to reckon it as 
one of the places that had fallen into decay in con¬ 
sequence of the Civil Wars (vii. 394), but it is 
probable that it had long before tliat dwindled into a 
very small place. The existence of a toitm of the 
name (“ oppidum Laurentum ”) is, however, attested 
by Mela, Strabo, and Pliny (Mel. ii. 4. § 9; Strab. v. 
p. 232; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9); and the sea-coast in its 
vicinity was adorned with numerous villas, among 
which that of the younger Pliny was conspicuous. 
(Plln. Ep. ii. 17.) It is remarkable that that 
author, in describing the situation of his villa and 
its neighbourhood, makes no allusion to Laurentum 
itself, though he mentions the neighbouring colony 
of Ostia, and a village or “ vicus ” immediately 
adjoining his villa; this last may probably be the 
same which we find called in an inscription “ Vicus 
Augustus Laurentium.” (Gniter, Jnscr. p. 398, 
No. 7.) Hence, it seems probable that Laurentum 
itself had fallen into a state of great decay; and 
this must have been the cause that, shortly after, the 
two communities of Laurentum and Laviniurn were 
united into one municipal botly, which assumed the 
appellation of Lauro-Lavinium, and the inhabitants 
that of Lauro-Lavinates, or Laurentes Lavinates. 
Sometimes, hovrever, the united “populus” calls 
itself in inscriptions simply “ Senatus populusque 
Laurens,’^ and in one case we find mention of a 
“ Colonia Augusta Laurentium.” (Orell. Inscr. 
124; Gruter, p. 484, No. 3.) Nevertheless it is at 
least very doubtful whether there was any fresh 
colony established on the site of the ancient Lau- 
restum; the only one mentioned in the Liber Colo- 
niamm is that of Lanro-Lavinium, which was 
undoubtedly fixed at Laviniurn {Pratka), [La- 
ViNiUM.] The existence of a place bearing the 
uame of Laurentum, though probably a mere 
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village, down to the latter ages of the Empire, is, 
however, clearly proved by the Itineraries and 
Tabula (/<m. Ant p. 301; Tab. Peut)\ and it 
appears from ecclesiastical documents that the locality 
still retained its ancient name as late as the 8th 
century (Anastas. Vit Pontif. ap. Nibby, vol. ii. p. 
201). From that time all trace of it disappears, and 
the site seems to have been entirely forgotten, 
Laurentum seems to have, from an early period, 
given name to an extensive territory, extending 
from the mouth of the Tiber nearly, if not quite, to 
Ardea, and forming a part of the broad littoral tract 
of Latinrn, which is distinguished from the rest of 
that country by very marked natural characteristics. 
[Latium.] Hence, we find the Laurentine territory 
much njore frequently referred to than the city itself; 
and the place where Aeneas is represented as landing 
is uniformly described as“ in agro Laurenli;” though 
we know from Virgil that he conceived tlio 'I'rojans 
as arriving and first establishing themselves at, the 
mouth of the Tiber. But it is clear that, previous to 
the foundation of Ostia, the territory of Laurentum 
was considered to extend to tluvt river. (Serv. ad 
A&n. vii. 661, xi. 316.) The name of ‘‘ager 
Laurens ” seems to have continued in common use 
to be applied, even under the Roman Empire, to the 
whole district extending as far as the river Nnmi- 
cius, so as to include Laviniurn as well as Lauren¬ 
tum. It was, like the rest of this part of Latimn 
near the sea-coast, a sandy tract of no natural 
fertility, whence Aeneas is re})resented as com¬ 
plaining that he had arrived “in agrum macer- 
rimurn, littorosissimmrique.” (Fab. Max. ap. Serv. 
ad Aen. i. 3.) In the immediate neighbourhood of 
Laurentum were considerable marshes, while the 
tract a little further inland was covered with wood, 
forming an extensive forest, known as the Silva 
Laurentina. (Jul. Obseq. 24.) The existence of tliis 
at the time of the landing of Aeneas is alluded to by 
Virgil (^Aen. xi. 133, &c.). Under tlie Roman 
Empire it was a favourite haunt of wild-boars, 
which grew to a large size, but were considered by 
epicures to be of inferiw* flavour on account of the 
marshy character of tlie ground in which they fed. 
(Virg. Aen. x. 709; Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 42; Martial, 
ix. 495.) Varro also tells us that the orator llor- 
tensius had a farm or villa in the Laurentine dis¬ 
trict, with a park stocked with wild-boai’s, deer, and 
other game. ( Varr. li. R. iii. 13.) The existence ot 
tensive marshes near Laurentum is noticed also 
by Virgil {Aen. x. 107) as well as by Martial 
(x. 37. 5), and it is evident that even in ancient 
dmes they rendered this tract of country unhealthy, 
hough it could not have suffered from malaria to the 
same extent as in modern times. The villas which, 
according to Pliny, lined the shore, were built close 
0 the sea, and were probably frequented only in 
winter. At an earlier period, we are told that 
Scipio and Laelius used to repair to the seaside on 
the Laurentine coast, where tliey amused themselves 
by gathering shells and pebbles. (Cic. de Or. ii. 6; 
Val. Max. viii. 8. § 4.) On tlie other hand, the 
bay-trees (lauri) with which the Sil'a Laurentina 
was said to abound were thought to have a benefi¬ 
cial effect on the health, and onAhis account the 
emperor Commodus was advised * retire to a villa 
near Laurentum during a pestilence at Rome. (Hero- 
dian. i. 12.) The name of Laurentum itself was 
generally considered to be derived from the number 
of these trees, though Virgil would derive it from a 
particular and celebrated tree of the kind. (Viet. 
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Orig, G. Rom.* 10; Varr. L. L. v. 152; Virg. Ae». 

vii. 59.) 

The precise site of Lanrentum has been a subject 
of much doubt; though it may be placed approxi¬ 
mately without question between Ostia and Praiica^ 
the latter being clearly established as the site of 
Lavinium. It has been generally fixed at Torre di 
Patemby and Gell asserts positively that there is no 
other position within the required limits “where 
either ruins or the traces of ruins exist, or where they 
can be supposed to have existed.” The Itinerary 
gives the distance of Laurentum from Rome at 16 
M. P., which is somewhat loss than the truth, if we 
place it at Torre di Paternby the latter being rather 
more than 17 M. P. from Rome by the Via Lauren- 
tina ; but the same remark applies to Lavinium 
also, which is called in the Itinerary 16 miles from 
Rome, though it is full 18 miles in real distance. 
On the other hand, the distance of 6 miles given in 
the Table between Lavinium and Laurentum coin¬ 
cides well with the interval between Pratica and 
l^orre di Patemb. Nibby, who places Laurentum 
at Capo CottOy considerably nearer to Pratkay ad¬ 
mits that there are no ruins on the site. Those at 
Torre di Patemb are wholly of Roman and imperial 
time.s, and may perhaps indicate nothing more than 
the site of a villa, though the traces of an aqueduct 
leading to it prove that it must have been a place of 
some importance. There can indeed be no doubt 
that the spot was a part of the dependencies of Lau- 
rentum under the Roman Empire; though it may 
still be questioned whether it marks the actual site 
of the ancient Latin city. (Gell, Top, of Ro'inCy pp. 
294—298; Nibby, Dintomi di Romay vol. ii. pp. 
187—205; Abeken, Mittelitalietiy p. 62; Bor- 
mann, Alt Latin. Corographky pp. 94—97.) 

It is hardly necessary to notice the attempts 
which have been made to determine tlie site of 
Pliny’s Laurentine villa, of which he has left us a 
detailed description, familiar to all scholars (Plin. 
Ep. ii. 17). As it appears from his own account 
that it was only one oP a series of villas which 
adorned this part of the coast, and many of them 
probably of equal, if not greater, pretensions, it is 
evidently idle to give the name to a mass of brick 
ruins which there is nothing to identify. In their 
zeal to do this, antiquarians have overlooked the 
circumstance that his villa was evidently clo.se to 
the sea, which at once excludes almost all the sites 
that have been suggested for it. 

The road which led from Rome direct to Laurentum 
retained, down to a late period, the name of Via 
Lauuentina. (Ovid, Fast. ii. 679; Val. Max. , 

viii. 5. § 6.) It was only a branch of the Via O.s- 
tiensis, from which it diverged about 3 miles from 
the gates of Rome, and proceeded nearly in a direct ! 
line towards Tome di Patemb. At about 10 miles 
from Rome it crossed a small brook or stream by a 
bridge, which appears to have been called the Pons 
ad Decimum, and subsequently Pons Decimus: 
hence the iianie of Decimo now given to a casale or 
farm a mile further on; though this was situated at 
the 11th mile from Rome, as is proved by the dis¬ 
covery on tlie spot of the Roman milestone, as well 
as by the meaimrement on the map. Remains of 
the ancient pa *meot mark tlie course of the Via 
Laurentina both before and after passing this 
bridge. (Nibby, Dintomi, vol. i. p. 539, vol. iii. 
p. 621 .) 

Roman authors generally agree in stating that the ! 
place where the Trojans first landed and established ' 
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their camp was still called Troja (Liv. L I; Cato, 
ap. Serv. ad Aen. i. 5; Fest. v. Troia, p. 367), and 
that it was in the Laurentine territory; but Virgil 
is the only wTiter from whom we learn that it was 
on the banks of the Tiber, near its mouth (Aen. 
vii. 30, ix. 469, 790, &c.). Hence it must have 
been in the part of the “ ager Laurens ” which was 
assigned to Ostia after the foundation of the colony ; 
and Servius is therefore correct in placing tlie camp 
of the Trojans “ circa Ostiam.” (Serv. ad Aen. vii, 
31.) The name, however, would appear to have been 
the only thing that marked the spot. [E. H. B.] 
LAURETANUS PORTUS, a seaport on the 
coast of Etruria, mentioned only by Livy (xxx. 39). 
From this passage it appears to have been situated 
between Cosa and Populonium; but its precise posi¬ 
tion is unknown. [E. H. B.] 

LAURI, a place in North Gallia, on a road from 
Lugdunum Batavonim (Leiden) to Noviomagus 
(Nynieguen), and between Fletio (Vleuten) and 
Niger Pullus. It is 5 M. P. from Niger Pullus to 
Lauri, and 12 M. P. from Lauri to Fletio. No more 
is known of the place. [G. L.] 

LAURIACUM or LAUREACUM, a town in the 
north of Noricum, at the point where the river Anisius 
empties itself into the Danube. (Amm. Marc. xxxi. 
10; It. Ant. pp. 231, 235, 241, 277; Gruter, imer. 
p. clxiv. 3; Not, Imp.; in the Tab. Pent, its name is 
inis.spelt Blaboriciacum.) In a doubtful inscription 
in Gruter (p. 484. 3) it is called a Roman colony, 
with tiie surname Augusta: Laureacum was the 
largest town of Noricum Ripense, and was connected 
by high roads with Siraiiuin and Taurunum in Fan- 
nonia. According to the Antonine Itinerary, it was 
the head-quarters of the third legion, for which the 
Notitia, perhaps more correctly, mentions the second. 
It was, moreover, one of the chief stations of the 
Danubian fleet, and the residence of its praefect, and 
contained considerable manufactures of arms, and 
especially of shields. As the town is not mentioned 
by any earlier writers, it was probably built, or at 
least extended, in the reign of M. Aurelius. It was 
one of the earliest seats of Christianity in those parts, 
a bishop of Lauriacum being mentioned as early as 
the middle of the third century. In the fifth century 
the place was still so well fortified that the people 
of the surrounding country took refuge in it, and 
protected themselves against the attacks of the Ale- 
inannians and Thuringians; but in the 6th century 
it was destroyed by the Avari, and although it was 
restored as a frontier fortress, it afterwards fell into 
*ay. Its name is still preserved in the modem 
village of Larch, and the celebrated convent of the 
same name, around which numerous remains of the 
Roman town may be seen extending as far as Ens, 
which is about a mile distant. (Comp. Muchar, 
Norte, i. p. 362, 268, 163, ii. p. 75.) [L.S.] 

LAURIUM (Aavpetouy Herod, vii. 144; Aabpiov, 
Thuc. ii. 55: Ab^. AavpiuriKbs; hence ai y\avKt5 
AavpiwTtKaiy Aristoph. Av. 1106, silver coins, 
with the Athenian figure of an owl), a range of 
hills in the south of Attica, celebrated for their’silver 
mines. These hills are not high, and are covered 
for the most part with ti*ees and brushwood. The 
name is probably derived from the shafts which were 
sunk for obtaining the ore, since \abpa in Greek sig¬ 
nifies a street or lone, and Kavp^iov would therefore 
mean a place formed of such lanes,—i. e., a oilne of 
shafts, cut as it were into streets, like a catacomb. 
(Wordsworth, Athens and Aiikoy p. 209.) The 
mining district extended a little way north of 
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Sunium to Thoricus, on the eastern coast Its pre¬ 
sent conitiou is thus described by Mr. Dodwell:— 
“ One hour from Thorikos brought us to one of the 
ancient shafts of the silver mines; and a few hun¬ 
dred yards further we came to several others, which 
are of a square form, and cut in the rock. We ob¬ 
served only one round shaft, which was larger than 
the others, and of considerable depth, as we conjec¬ 
tured, from the time that the stones, which were 
thrown in, took to reach the bottom. Near this are 
the foundations of a large round tower, and several 
remains of ancient walls, of regular construction. 
The traces are so extensive, that they seem to indi¬ 
cate, not only the buildings attached to the mines, 
but the town of Laurium itself, which was probably 
strongly fortified, and inhabited principally by the 
people belonging to the mines.” Some modem writers 
doubt whether there was a town of the name of 
Laurium; but the grammarians (Suidas and Photius) 
who call Laurium a place (r6iros) in Attica appear 
to have meant something more than a mountain; and 
Dodwell is probably correct in regarding the ruins 
which he describes as those of the town of Laurium, 
Near these ruins Dodwell obsei-ved several large 
heaps of scoria scattered about. Dr. Wordsworth, in 
passing along the shore from Sunium to Thoricus, 
oI)serves:—“ The ground which wo tread is strewed 
with rusty heaps of scoria from the silver ore which 
once enriched the soil. On our left is a hill, called 
Scor^, so named from these heaps of scoria, with 
which it is covered. Here the shafts which have 
been sunk for working the ore are visible.” The 
ores of this district have been ascertained to contain 
lead as well as silver (Walpole’s Turkey^ p. 426). 
This confirms the emendations of a passage in the 
Aristotelian Occonomics proposed by Bbckh and 
Wordsworth, where, instead of Tvptwy in Uv$oK\7is 
^ABTfvaios 'AB7)valois avj/f€ov\fv<r€ rhy fi6\v€i5oy 
rby iK ruu Tvpiuv trapaXa/JLidv^iP, Bbckh sug¬ 
gests Aavploov^ and Wordsworth &.pyvpicDy, which 
ought rather to be dpyup^lwyj as Mr. Lewis observes. 

The name of Laurium is preserved in the corrupt 
form of Legrana or AUgrand, which is the name of 
a metbkhi of the monastery of Mend^li. 

The mines of Laurium, according to Xenophon 
(de Vectig. iv. 2), were worked in remote antiquity; 
and there can be no doubt that the possession of a 
large supply of silver was one of the main causes of 
the early prosperity of Athens. They are alluded to 
by Aeschylus (JPers. 235) in the line — 

dpyipov mjyfi ns aBrois eVr/, 07j(Tauphs 

They were the property of the state, which sold or 
let for a long term of years, to individuals or com¬ 
panies, particular districts, partly in consideration of 
a sum or fine paid down, partly of a reserved rent 
equal to one twenty-fourth of the gross produce. 
Shortly before the Persian wars there was a large 
sum in the Athenian treasury, arising out of the 
Lauiian mines, from which a distribution of ten 
drachmae a head was going to be made among the 
Athenian citizens, when Themistocles persuaded 
them to apply the money to the increase of their 
fleet. (Horod. vii. 144; Pint. Them. 4.) Bbckh 
supposes that the distribution of ten drachmae a 
head, which Themistocles persuaded the Athenians 
to forego, was made annually, from which he pro¬ 
ceeds^ to calculate the total produce of the mines. 
But it has been justly observed by Mr. Grote, that 
we are not authorised to conclude from the passage 
in Herodotus that all the money received from the 
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mines was about to be distributed ; nor moreover is 
there any proof that there was a regular annual dis¬ 
tribution. In addition to which the large sum lying 
in the treasury was probably derived from the ori¬ 
ginal purchase money paid down, and not from the 
reserv^ annual rent. 

Even in the time of Xenophon (Mem. iii. 6. § 12) 
the mines yielded much less than at an early period; 
and in the age of Philip, there were loud complaints 
of unsuccessful speculations in mining. In the 
first century of the Christian era the mines were 
exhausted, and the old scoriae were smelted a se¬ 
cond time. (Strab. ix. p. 399.) In the following 
century Laurium is mentioned by Pausanias (i. I), 
who adds that it had once been the seat of the 
Athenian silver mines. (Dodwell, Tour through 
Greece^ vol. i. p. 537, seq.; Wordsworth, A thens and 
Attica, p. 208, seq.; Walpole’s Turkey, p. 425, seq.; 
V\eA\er,ReisedivrchGr{echenland, vol. i. p. 36, seq.; 
Leake, Demi of Attica, p. 65; Bbckh, Dissertation 
on the Silver Mines of Laurion, appended to the 
English translation of his Public Economy of Athens; 
Grote’s Greece, vol. v. p. 71, seq.) 

LAU'RIUM, a village in Etruria, more correctly 
written Lorium. [Lorium.] 

LAURON (Aaipoov: prob. Lawry, W. of Xucar, in 
Valencm), a town of Hispania Tarraconensis, near 
Sucre, and not far from the sea. Though apparently 
an insignificant place, it is invested with great in¬ 
terest in history, both for the siege it endured in the 
Sertorian War, and as the scene of the death of Cn. 
Pompeius the Younger, after his flight from the de¬ 
feat of Munda. (Liv. xxxiv. 17 ; Appian, B. C. i. 
109 ; Phil. Sert 18, Pomp. 18; Flor. iii. 22, iv. 2,' 
comp. Bell. Ilisp. 37 ; Oros. v. 23 ; Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. 1. I). 404.) [P.S.] 

LAU S (Aaos: Eth. Acityos : near Scaled), a city 
on the W. coast of Lucania, at the mouth of the 
river of the same name, which formed the boundary 
between Lucania and Bruttium. (Strab. vi. pp. 253, 
254.) It was a Greek city, and a colony of Sybaris; 
but the date of its foundation is unknown, and we 
have very little information as to its history. He¬ 
rodotus tells us that, after the destruction of Sybaris 
in B.c. 510, the inhabitants who survived the catas¬ 
trophe took refuge in Laiis and Scidrus (Herod, vi. 
20); but he does not say, as has been supposed, that 
these cities were then founded by the Sybarites: it 
is far more probable that they had been settled long 
before, during the greatness of Sybaris, when Posi- 
donia also was planted by that city on the coast of 
the Tyrrhenian sea. The only other mention of 
Laiis in history is on occasion of a great defeat sus¬ 
tained there by the allied forces of the Greek cities 
in southern Italy, who had apparently united their 
arms in order to check the progress of the Lucanians, 
who were at this period rapidly extending their 
power towards the south. The Greeks were defeated 
with great slaughter, and it is probable that Laiis 
itself fell into the hands of the barbarians. (Strab. vi. 
p. 253.) From this time we hear no more of the 
city; and though Strabo speaks of it as still in ex¬ 
istence in his time, it seems to have disappeared be¬ 
fore the days of Pliny. The latter author, however 
(as well as Ptolemy), notices the river Laiis, which 
Pliny concurs with Strabo in fixing as the boundary 
between Lucania and Bruttium. (Strab. l.c,\ Plin. iii. 
6- s. 10; Ptol. iii. 1. § 9 ; Steph. B. s. v.) 

The river Laiis still retains its ancient name as, 
the /mo, or Daino : it is a considerable stream, 
falling into tlie Gulf of Policastro. Near its sources 
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about 10 miles from the sea, is the town of Zamo, 
supposed by Oluveriusto represent the ancient Lalis; 
but the latter would appear, from Strabo’s descrip¬ 
tion, to have been nearer the sea. Bomanelli would 
place it at Scalea^ a small town with a good port, 
about three miles N. of the mouth of the river ; but 
it is more probable that the ancient city is to be 
looked for between this and the river Lao. (Cluver. 
Ital. p. 1262 ; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 383.) Accord¬ 
ing to Strabo there was, near the river and city, a 
temple or Heroura of a hero named Dracon, close to 
which was the actual scene of the great battle be¬ 
tween the Greeks and Lucanians. (Strab. 1. c.) 

Strabo speaks of a gulf of Laiis, by which he can 
hardly mean any other than the extensive bay now 
called the Chilf of Policcistro, which may be con¬ 
sidered as extending from the promontory of Pynus 
(Capo degli Tnfreschi) to near Cirelia. There 
exist coins of Lalis, of ancient stylo, with the in¬ 
scription AAINON : they were struck after the de¬ 
struction of Sybaris, which was probably the most 
flourishing time in the history of Laiis. [E. H. B.] 



LAUS POMPEIA, sometimes also called simply 
La us (Eth. Laudensis ; Lodi Vecchio'), a city of 
Gallia Transpudana, situated 16 miles to the SE. 
of Mikm, on the higliroad from that city to Pla¬ 
centia. (Itin. Ant. pp. 98, 127.) According to 
I'liny it was an ancient Gaulish city founded by the 
Boians soon after they crossed the Alps. (Plin. 
lii. 17. 8. 21.) It afterwards became a Roman 
municipal town, and probably assumed the epithet 
of Poinpeia in compliment to Pompeius Strabo, who 
conferred the rights of t-dtin citizens upon tiie mu¬ 
nicipalities of Transpadane Gaul; but we flnd no 
special mention of the fact. Nor does any his¬ 
torical notice of Laus occur under the Roman Em¬ 
pire : though it seems to have been at that period a 
con.sideiable town, and is termed in the Itineraries 
“Laude civita.8,” and by P. Diacouus “Laudensis 
civitas.” (/tin. A?tt. p. 98; /tin. Hier. p. 617; 
P. Diac. V. 2.) In the middle ages Lodi became 
an important city, and an independent republic; but 
was taken and (lestr(»yed in a. D. 1112 by the Mi¬ 
lanese, and in 1158 the emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa having undertaken to restore it, transferred 
the new city to the site of the modern Lodi, on tlie 
right bank of the Adda. The ancient site is still 
occupied by a large village called Lodi Vecchio^ 
about 6 miles due W. of the modern city. It 
Is correctly placed by the Itineraries 16 M. P. 
from Mediolanum, and 24 from Placentia, (/tin. 
Ant. p. 98.) [E. 11. B.] 

LAUSO'NIUS LACUS, in the country of the 
Helvetii. The Antonine Ilin. has a road from Me¬ 
diolanum (Milan) through Geneva to Argentoratura 
(Stnusburg). Sixteen Roman miles from Geneva, 
on the road to Strassburg, the Itin. has Equestris, 
which is Colonia Equestris or Noviodunum (Ayon); 
and the next place is Lacus Lausoniu.s, 20 Roman 
miles from Equestris. To the next station, Urba 
(Orbe)) is 18 Roman miles. In the Table the name 
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is “ Lacum Losonne,” and the distances from Geneva 
to Colonia Equestris and Lacum Losonne are res{)ec- 
tively 18 M. P., or 36 together. The Lacus Lauso- 
nius is supposed to be Lausanne^ on the Lake of 
Geneva; or rather a place or district, as D’Anville 
calls it, named Vidi. The distance from Geneva to 
Nyon^ along the lake, is about 15 English miles; 
and from Nyon to Lausanne, about 22 or 23 miles. 
The distance from Geneva to Nyon is nearly exact; 
but the 20 miles from Equestris to the Lacus Lau- 
sonius is not enough. If Vidi, which is west of Latt- 
sanne, i.s assumed to be the place, the measures will 
agree better. D’Anville cites M. Bochat as authority 
for an inscription, with the name Lousonnenses, hav¬ 
ing been dug up at Vidi, in 1739; and he adds that 
there are remains there. (Comp. Ukert’s note, Gal- 
lien, p. 491.) [G. L.] 

LAU'TULAE or AD LAUTULAS (at Aairo- 
Kai, Diod.), is the name given by Livy to the pass 
between Tarracinaand Fundi, where the road winds 
round tho foot of the mountains, between them and 
the sea, so as to form a narrow pass, easily defensible 
against a hostile force. This spot figures on two oc¬ 
casions ill Roman history. In b. c. 342 it was here 
that the mutiny of the Roman army under C. Mar- 
cius Rutilus first broke out; one of the discontented 
cohorts having seized and occupied the pass at Lau- 
tulae, and thus formed a nucleus around which the 
rest of the malcontents quickly assembled, until 
they thought themselves strong enough to march 
upon Rome. (Liv. vij. 39.) At a later period, in 
B. c. 315, it was at Lnutulae that a great battle 
was fought between the Romans, under the dictator 
Q. Fabius, and the Sainnites. Livy represents this 
as a drawn battle, with no decisive results ; but he 
himself admits that some annalists related it as a 
defeat on the part of the Romans, in which the 
master of the hor.se, Q. Aulius, was slain (ix. 23). 
Diodorus has evidently followed tlie annalists thus re¬ 
ferred to(xix. 72), and the incidental remark of Livy 
himself shortly after, that it caused great agitation 
throughout Campania, and led to the revolt of tho 
neighbouring Ausonian cities, would seem to prove 
that the reverse must really have been much more 
serious than he ha.s chosen to represent it. (Liv. ix. 
25 ; Niebuhr, vol. iii. pp. 228—231.) The locality is 
always designated by Livy as “ ad Lautulas; ” it is 
probable that this was the name of the pass, but 
whether there was a village or other place called 
Luutulae, we are unable to tell. The name was 
probably derived from the existence of warm springs 
upon the spot. (Niebuhr, 1. c., note 399.) It is 
evidently the same pass which was occupied by 
Minucius in the Second Punic War, in order to 
guard the approach to Latium from Campania 
(Liv. xxii. 15), though its name is not there men¬ 
tioned. The spot is now called Passo di Portella, 
and is guarded by a tower with a gate, forming the 
biirrier between the Roman and Neapolitan terri¬ 
tories. (Eustace, vol. ii. p. 309.) [E. H. B.] 

LAXTA. [Celtiberia.] 

LAZI (Adfoi, Arrian, Peripl. p. 11; Plin. vi. 4; 
Aa(ai, Ptol. V. 10. § 5), one among the many tribes 
which composed the indigenous population which 
clustered round the great range of the Caucasus. 
This people, whose original seats were, according to 
Procopius (B. G. iv. 2), on the N. side of the river 
Phasis, gave their name, in later times, to the cdtmtry 
which was known to the Greeks and Romans as 
Colchis, but which henceforth was called “Regio 
Lazica.” They are frequently mentioned in 
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Byzantine writers; the first time that they appear 
in history was a. d. 456, during the reign of the 
emperor Mareian, who was successful against their 
king Gobazes. (Prise. Exc. de Leg. Rom. p. 71; 
comp. Le Bean, Bas Empire, vol. vi. p. 385.) The 
Laxio war, the contest of Justinian and Chosroes on 
the banks of the Phasis, has been minutely described 
by contemporary historians. (Procop. B. P. ii. 15, 
17, 28, 29, 30, B. G. iv. 7—16, Agath. ii. iii. iv. 
pp. 55—132, 141 ; Menand. Protect. Exc. de Leg. 
Gent. pp. 99,101,133—147; comp. Gibbon, c. xlii.; 
LeBeau, vol. ix. pp. 44,133,209—220,312—353.) 
In the Atlas (pt. i. pi. xiv.) to Dubois de Mont- 
pereux (^Voyage Autour du Caucase^ comp. vol. ii. 
pp. 73—132) will be found a map of the theatre of 
this war. In a. d. 520, or 512 according to the 
era of Theophanes, the Lazi were converted to 
Christianity (Gibbon, /. c. ; Neander, Gesch. der 
Christl. Religion, vol. iii. p. 236), and, under the 
name of Lazians, are now spread through the countiy 
near the SE. angle of the Euxine from Guriel to the 
neighbourhood of Trehizond. Their language, belong¬ 
ing to the Indo-Germanic family, appears to contain 
remains of the ancient Colchian idiom. (Cosmos, 
vol. ii. note 201, trans.; Prichard, Physical Hist, of 
Mankind, vol. iv. p. 263.) [E. B. J.] 

LEA, an island in the Aegaean sea, mentioned 
only by Pliny (iv. 12. s. 23) iu conjunction with 
Ascania and Anaphe. 

LEANDIS (Aeaj/Sls), a town in the eastern part 
of the strategy of Cataonia, in Armenia Minor, 18 
miles to the south of Cocusus, in a pas.s of Mount 
Taurus, on the road to Anazarbus. (Ptol. v. 7. 
§ 7.) This town is perhaps the same as the La- 
randa of the Antonine Itinerary (p. 211) and of 
Ilierocles (p. 675), which must not be confounded 
with the Laranda of Lycaonia or Isauria. [L. S.] 

LEANPTAE. [Leanites Sinus.] 

LEANITES SINUS (A^avlrris k6\ttos), a bay on 
the western side of the Persian Gulf, so named from 
the Arab tribe Leanitae (Aeai/trat, Ptol. vi. 7. 
§ 18). They are placed north of Gerrah, between 
the Thenii and the Abucaei. Pliny states that the 
nam6 was variously written; ‘‘ Sinus intimus, in quo 
Laeanitae qui nomen ei dedere; regio eorum Agra, et 
in sinu Laeana, vel, at alii Aaelana ; nam et ipsum 
sinum nostri Aelaniticum scripsere, alii Aeleuiticuin, 
Artemidorus Alaniticum, Juba Laeniticum” (vi.28). 
Agra, which Pliny repre.sents as the capital, is doubt¬ 
less the “ Adari civitas” (’ASdpou irdAts) of Ptolemy, 
in the country of the Leanitae. ]\Ir. Forster regards 
the name as an abbreviated foi-m of “ Sinus Khau- 
lanites” or Bay of Khaulan, in which he discovers 
an idiomatic modification of the name Haulanites, 
the Arabic form for Havileans, — identical with 
the Beni Khaled, — the inhabitants of the Av4l or 
Havilah of Scripture [Havilah]. (Geography of 
Arabia, vol. i. pp. 48, 52,53, vol. ii. p. 215.) The 
gulf apparently extended from the Itamus Portus 
(Ked^na) on the north, to the Chorsonesi extrema 
(Ras^UChd.r') on the south. [G. W.] 

LEBADE. [SiPYLus.] 

LEBADEIA (Ae^dScia, Herod., Strab., et alii; 
AtSaHia, Plut. Lys. 28: Eth. A^Baie^s: Livadhia), 
a town near the western frontier of Boeotia, describe 
by Strabo (ix. p. 414) as lying between Mt. Helicon 
and Ohaeroneia. It was situated at the foot of a 
precipitous height, which is an abrupt northerly 
termination of Mt. Helicon. Pausanias relates (ix. 
89. § 1) that this height was originally occupied 
by the Homeric city of Mideia (M(5«ta, 11. ii. 507), 
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from whence the inhabitants, under the conduct of 
Lebadus, an Athenian, migrated into the plain, and 
founded there the city named after him. On the 
other hand, Strabo maintains (ix. p. 413) that the 
Homeric cities Ame and Mideia were both swallowed 
up by the lake Copais. Lebadeia was originally an 
insignificant place, but it rose into importance in 
consequence of its posse.ssing the celebrated oracle 
of Trophonius. The oracle was consulted both by 
Croesu.s (Herod, i. 46) and by Mardonius (Herod, 
viii. 134), and it continued to bo consulted even in 
the time of Plutarch, when all the other oracles in 
Boeotia had become dumb. (Pint, de Def Orac. 5.) 
Pausanias himself consulted the oracle, and he 
speaks of the town in terms which show that it 
was in his time the most flouiishing place in Boeotia. 
But notwithstanding the sanctity of the oracle, Le¬ 
badeia did not always escape the ravages of war. 
It was taken and plundered both by Lysander and 
by Archelaus, the general of Mithridates. (Plut. 
Lys. 28, Sail. 16.) In the war against Perseus, it 
e.spoused the side of the Romans, while Thebes, 
Ilaliartus, and Coroneia declared in favour of the 
Macedonian king. (Polyb. xxvii. 1.) It continues 
to exist under the slightly altered name of Livadhia, 
and during the Turkish supremacy it gave its name 
to the whole province. It is still a considerable 
town, though it suffered greatly in the war of inde¬ 
pendence against the Turks. 

The modern town is situated on two opposite hills, 
rising on each bank of a small stream, called Her- 
cyna by Pausanias, but the greater part of the 
houses are on the western slope, on the summit of 
which is a ruined castle. Pausanias says that the 
Hercyna rose in a cavern, from two fountains, close 
to one another, one called the fountain of Oblivion 
and the other the fountain of Memory, of which the 
persons who were going to consult the oracle were 
obliged to drink. The Herfcyna is in reality a con¬ 
tinuation of an occiusional torrent from Mount Heli¬ 
con j but at the southern extremity of the town, on 
the eastern side of the castle-hill, there are some 
copious sources, which were evidently the reputed 
fountains of the Hercyna. They issue from either 
side of the Hercyna, those on tlie right bank being 
the most copious, flowing from under the rocks in 
many largo streams, and forming the main body of the 
river; and those on the left bank being insignificant, 
and flowing, in the time of Dodwcdl, through ten 
small spouts, of which there are still remains. The 
fountains on the right bank are warm, and are called 
Chilid (rj and sometimes rd yKvcpd y€pd, 

or the water unfit for drinking; while the fountains 
on the left bank are cold and clear, and are named 
Krya (v Kpva, i. e, ^ Kpua j8pu<riy, the cold source, 
in opposition to the warm, Chilid). Neither of these 
two sets of fountains rise out of a cave, and so far 
do not correspond to the description of Pausanias; 
but there is a cavern close to each; and in the 
course of ages, since the destruction of the sacred 
buildings of Trophonius, the caverns may easily 
have been choked up, and the springs have emerged 
in different spots. The question, however, arises, 
which of the caverns contained the reputed sources 
of the Hercyna ? The answer to this must depend 
upon the position we assign to the sacred grove of 
Trophonius, in which the source of the Hercyna was 
situated. Leake places the sacred grove on the 
right or eastern bank; but Ulrichs on the left, or 
western bank. The latter appears more probable, 
on account of the passage in Pausanias, Bielpyei 
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a^T^s (i. e. urS^tws) rh d\tro5 rov Tpocjxc- 
viovj where there is little doubt that xorafioSj or 
some equivalent term, must be applied as the 
nominative of dteipyet. The ancient city would, in 
that case, have stood on the right or eastern bank 
of the river, which also appears probable from the 
numerous fragments of antiquity still scattered over 
the eminence on this side of the river; and the grove 
of Troplionius would have been on the western side 
of the stream, on which tlie greater part of the 
modem town stands. 

The most remarkable object in the grove of Tro- 
phonius was the temple of the hero, containing liia 
statue by Praxiteles, resembling a statue of Asclepiua; 
a temple of Demeter, surriamed fhirope; a statue of 
Zeus Hyetius (Plavius) in the open air; and higher 
up, upon the mountain, the oracle (rb /xavretov). 
Still higher up was the liunling place of Persephone; 
a large unfinished temple of Zeus Basileus, a temple 
of Apollo, and another temple, containing statues of 
Cronus, Zeus, and Uera. Pausanias likewise men¬ 
tions a chapel of the Good Daemon and of Good 
Fortune, where those who were going to consult the 
oracle first passed a certain number of days. 

In the Turkish mosque, now converted into a 
church of the Panagia, on the western side the 
river, three inscriptions have been found, one of 
winch contains a dedication to Trophonius, and the 
other a catalogue of dedications in the temple of 
Trophonius. (See Bbckh, Jnscr. 1571, 1588.) 
Hence it has been iriftnied tl)at the temple of 
Trophonius occupied this site. Near the fountain 
of AV»/a, there is a squai« chamber, with seats cut 
out of the rock, which may perhaps be the chaj^el 
of tiio Good Daemon and Good Fortune. Near this 
chamber is a cavern, wliicli is usually regarded as 
the entrance to the oracle. It is 25 feet in depth, 
and terminates in a hollow filled with water. But 
this could not have beeil the oracle, since the latter, 
according to the testimony both of Pausanias and 
Philostratus, was not situated in the valley upon 
the Hercyiia, but higher up upon the mountain. 
(Phus. ix. 39. § 4; Philostr. Vit. Ajtoll viii. 19.) 
Mure justly expresses liis surprise that Leake, after 
quoting tlie description of Pausanias, who says that 
the oracle was tou 6povs^ should suppose that 
it was situated at the foot of the hill. A pei’sou who 
consulted the oracle descended a well constructed of 
masonry, 12 feet in depth, at tlie bottom of which 
was k small opening on the side of the wall. Upon 
reaching the bottom he lay upon his back and in¬ 
troduced his legs into the hole, when upon a sudden 
the rest of his body was rapidly carried forward 
into the sanctuary. The site of the oracle has not 
yet been discovered, and is not likely to be, without 
an extensive excavation. An account of the rites 
observed in consulting the oracle is given in the 
Diet of Antiq. p. 841, 2nd ed. (Dodwell, Tour 
thi'ough Greece, vol. i. p. 216, seq.; I.«ake, Nm'thern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 118, seq.; Mure, Tour in Greece, 
vol. i. p. 233, seq.; Ulrichs, Reisen in Griechen- 
land, p. 164, seq.) 

LEBAEA (Ac^oIt?,) an ancient city in Upper 
Macedonia, and the residence of the early Macedonian 
kings, mentiimed only by Herodotus (viii. 137). 
LEBECII. [Libici.] 

LKBEDO'NTIA, a town upon the coast of His- 
pania Tarraconeneis, situated upon the mountain 
Bellus, at no great distance from Tarraco. It is 
mentioned only by Avienus {Or. Marit. 509), in 
ithose time, however, it had ceased to exist. 


LECTOCE, AD. 

LE'BEDOS Eth. Ae€4kios), an an- 

cient city on the w*e8tern coast of Asia Minor, 90 
stadia to the east of Cape Myonnesus, and 120 to 
the north-west of Colophon. (Strab, xiv. p* 643.) 
The place was originally inhabited by Carians, until, 
on the immigration of the lonians into Asia, it was 
taken possession of by them under the guidance of 
Andraemon, a son of Codrus. (Paus. vii. 3. § 2.) 
Strabo (xiv. p. 633), however, in speaking of the 
foundation of the Ionian cities, states that it was 
colonised by Andropoiiipus and his followers, having 
previously borne the name of Artis: the tomb of 
Andraemon, moreover, was shown in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Colophon, on the road crossing the river 
Hales. (Paus. 1. c.) For a long time Lebedos 
continued to he a city flourishing by its commerce, 
the fertility of its territory, and the excellent hot 
mineral springs in its neighbourhood, which still 
exist. (Hecat./’m^. 219; Herod, i. 142; Thucyd. 
viii. 19.) It was afterwards nearly destroyed by 
Lysimachus, wlio transplanted its population to 
Ephesus (Paus. 1. c. i. 9. § 8); after which time 
Lebedos appears to have fallen more and more into 
decay, so that in the days of Horace it was more de¬ 
serted than Gabii or Fidenae. (A/}W<. i. 11. 7.) It 
is mentioned, however, as late as the 7th century of 
the Christian era (Aelian, V. H, viii. 5; Ptol. v. 
2. § 7; Mela, i. 17; Plin. H. N. v. 31; Hierocles, 
p. 660); and the Romans, in order to raise the place 
in some measure, established tJiere the company of 
actors (Tex^'irat ntpl rbr Alovuaop) who had 
formerly dwelt in Teos, whence during a civil 
commotion they withdiew to Ephesus. Attains 
afterwards transplanted them to Iilyonnesus; and 
the Romans, at the request of the Teians, trans¬ 
ferred them to Lebedos, wliere they were very 
welcome, as the place was very thinly inhabited. 
At Lebedos the actors of all Ionia as far us the 
Hellc.spont had ever after an annual meeting, at 
which games were celebrated in honour of Di¬ 
onysus. (Strab. xiv. p. 643.) The site of Lebedos 
is marked by some ruins, now called Ecclesia or 
Xingi, and consisting of musses of nuked stone and 
bricks, witli ceujent. There also exists the base¬ 
ment and an entire floor of a small temple; and 
nearer the sea there are traces of ancient walls, and 
a few fragments of Doric columns. (Chandler’s 
Asia Minor, It. 125.) [L. S.] 

LEBEN (Af€7)y, Strab. x. p. 478) or LEBENA 
(Af'^Tjva, Ptol. iii. 17. § 4; Stadiasm.; Plin. iv. 12; 
Ai€i)yr}, Paus. ii. 26. § 7; Ledena, Peut. Tab.), 
a maritime town of Crete, which was a harbour of 
Gortyiia, about 70 stadia inland. (Strab. 1. c.) It 
possessed a temple of Asclepius, of great celebrity 
(Philostrat. Vit Apollon, ix. 11), and is represented 
by the modern hamlet of Leda. (Hock, Kreia, vol. 
i. pp. 8, 394, 399.) [E. B. J.] 

LKBINTHUS (AlSivOos), a small island in the 
Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades, NE. of Amorgus, 
between which and Lebintbus lies the still smaller 
island Cinarus. (Strab. x. p. 487; Steph. B. s . v . 
ApendyTj’, Plin. iv. 12. s. 23; Mela, ii. 7. § 11; Ov. 
Met. viii. 222, Ar. Am. ii. 81; Kosa,/2et«en atfden 
Griech, Imeln^ vol. ii. p. 56.) 

LEBONAH, a town of Palestine, north of Shiloh, 
identified by Maundrell with Leban, a village 4 hours 
S. of Naplus. (Judff. xxi. 19; Bibli$ch. Real- 

worterbuch, s. v.) 

LEBUNI. [Lusitamia.] 

LECHAEUM. [Corinthus, p. 682.] 
LECTOCE, AD, in Gallia Nartaeosis, is placed 
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by the Jerusalem Itin. after Ai-ausio {Orange^ and 
xiii. M.P. from it. D’Anville says that the^distance 
is too great, for it seems that the place is at the 
passage of the small river Lez. [G. L.] 

LECTUM (rh AeKrdu)^ a promontory in the 
south-west of Troas, opposite the island of Lesbos. 
It forms the south-western termination of Mount 
Ida. (Horn. 77. xiv. 294; Herod, ix. 114; Thucyd. 
viii. 101 ; Ptol. v.2. § 4; Plin. v.32; Liv. xxxvii. 
37.) In the time of Strabo (xiii. p. 605, comp, 
p. 583) there was shown on Cape Lectum an altar, 
said to liave been erected by Agamemnon to the 
twelve great gods ; but this very number is a proof 
of the late origin of the altar. Under the Byzan¬ 
tine emperors, Lectum was the northernmost point 
of the province of Asia. (Hierocl. p. 659.) Athe- 
naeus (iii. p. 88) states that the purple shell-fish, 
found near Lectum as well as near Sigeum, was of 
a large size. The modern name of Lectum is Baba, 
or Santa Maria. [L. S.] 

LE'CYTHUS (A^ku0os), a town in the peninsula 
of Sithonia in Chalcidice, not far from Torone, with 
a temple to Athena. The town was attacked by 
Brasidas, who took it by storm, and consecrated the 
entire capo to the goddess. Everything was de¬ 
molished except the temple and the buildings con¬ 
nected with it. (Thuc. iv. 115, 116.) [E. B. J.] 

LEDERA'TA or LAEDERATA (AeStpdra and 
AiTfpard)y a fortified place in Upper Moesia, on the 
high road from Viminacium to Dacia, on the river 
Morgus. It was a station for a detachment of horse 
archers. (Procop. de Aed. iv. 6; Tab. Pent; Notit, 
Imp.y where it is called Laedenata.) Ruins of 
ancient fortifications, commonly identified with the 
site of Lederata, are found in the neighbourhood of 
liarna. [L. S.] 

LEDON (AfSd^y: Eth. AeSd^rtoj), a town of 
Phocis, north of Tithorea, the birthplace of Philo- 
laolus, tlie commander of the Phocians in the Sacred 
War. In the time of Pausanias it was abandoned by 
the inhabitants, who settled upon the Cephissus, at 
the distance of 40 stadia from the town, but the 
ruins of the latter were seen by Pausanias, Leake 
supposes that the ruins at Pakd Fiva are those of 
Ledou. (Pans. x. 2. § 2, x. 3. § 2, 33. § 1; 

Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 89.) 

LEDRON (AiJSpoi/), a place in Cyprus, near Leu- 
cosia, which the ecclesiastical writers mention as a 
bishop’s see. (Sozomen, H.E. v. lb; Niceph. Callist. 
viii. 42; Engel, Kypros, vol. i. p. 152.) [E. B. J.] 

LEDUS, or LEDUM, as Mela (ii. 6) names it, a 
small river of Gallia Narbonensis. Festus Avienus 
iOv. Marit. 590) names it Ledus. Mela speaks of 


I belonging to the Scythian stock. (Theophanes, ap. 

' Strab. L c.) The name survives, it has been con¬ 
jectured, in the modem Lesghi, the inhabitants of 
the E. region of Caucasus. (Comp. Potocki, Voyage 
dam lee Steps dAstrakhan, vol. i. p. 239.) [E. B. J.] 

LEGEDIA, in Gallia, is placed by the Table on 
a road from Condate (JLUnms') to Coriallum, perhaps 
Cherbourg. It is 49 Gallic leagues from Condate 
to Legedia, and 19 from Legedia to Cosedia. None 
of the geographers agree about the position of Le¬ 
gedia. Walckenaer places it at VUlehavdoin, near 
L^zeau, in support of which there is some similarity 
of name. [G. L.] 

LEGEOLIUM, a town in Britain, mentioned in 
the Itinerary. At Castleford, in Yorkshire, the road 
from Isurium (^Aldhorovgh') crosses the river Aire; 
and in this neighbourhood coins and other antiquities 
have been dug up. A camp, however, has yet to 
be discovered. Castleford is generally identified 
with Legeolium. 

Lagecium is the first station from York on the 
way to London, 21 miles from the former town, and 
16 from Danum (^ — Doncaster'). This is from the 
8th Itinerary. 

In the 5th Legeolium is exactly in the same po¬ 
sition. This identifies the two. [R. G. L.] 

LE'GIO {Aiyedov), a town of Palestine mentioned 
by Eusebius and S. Jerome. Its importance is 
intimated by the fact that it is assumed by tliern as 
a centre from which to measure the distance of 
other places. Thus they place it 15 M. P. west of 
Nazareth, three or four from Taanach (Onomast. 
8. w, Nazareth, Thaanach, Thanaach Camona, 
Aphraim.') Reland {Palaest. s. v. p. 873) correctly 
identifies it with the modem village Legune or 
eULejjun, *‘on the western border of the great plain 
of Esdraelon,” — which Eusebius and S. Jerome 
designate, from this town, piya irtbiov Aiyfwpos 
(^Onomast. s. v. TaBaOwv), — “ where it already be¬ 
gins to rise gently towards the low range of wooded 
hills which connect Carmel and the mountains of 
Samaiia.” Its identity with the Megiddo of Scrip¬ 
ture is successfully argued by Dr. Robinson {Bib. 
Res. vol. iii. pp. 177—180.) Megiddo is constantly 
joined with Taanach, and Lejjun is the requisite 
distance from the village of TeCannhk, which is 
directly south of it. Both were occupied by Ca- 
naanitish sheikhs {Josh. xii. 21), both assigned to 
the half-tribe of Manasseh, though lying within the 
borders of Issachar or Asher (xvii. 11; 1 Chron. 
vii. 29); both remained long unsubdued {Judges, i. 
27). In the battle between Barak and Sisera “ they 
fought in Taanach by the Waters of Megiddo,**—which 


the “Stagna Volcarum, Ledum flumen, castellura waters issue from a copious fountain, the stream 
Latera.” The Ledus is the Lez, which passes by from which turns several mills, and is an important 
JSextantio, to the east of Montpellier, and flows into tributary to the Kishon (Maundrell, Journey, March 
the FJtomg de Maguelone or Perols below Latera, 22, p. 57.) This is probably the place mentioned by 
now Lates or Latte. Pliny (ix. 8) gives the name Shaw as the Ras-el-Kishon, or the head of the 
^ of Stagnum Latera to this E'iang, and he speaks of Kishon, under the south-east brow of Mount Carmel, 
it as abounding in mullets, and describes the way of Three or four of its sources, he says, lie within less 
taking them. The mullet is still abundant there, than a furlong of each other, and discharge water 
Pliny places the Stagnum Latera in the territory of enough to form a river half as big as the Isis. 
Nemausus {Ntmes), which is at some distance. But {Travels, p. 274, 4to. ed.) It was visited and de- 
the E'tang and the Castellum Latera may be among scribed by Mr. Wolcott in 1842. He found it to be 
the many small places (Plin. iii. 4) which were an hour and 40 minutes from Tdannhk {Bibliotheca 
made dependant on Nemausus (Nemausiensibus Sacra, 1843, pp. 76—78.) The great caravan road 
attribi^). j^G. L.] between Egypt and Damascus passes through LejjUn ; 

LEETA'NI. [Laektani,] and traces of an old Roman road are to be seen to 

LEGAE (Afrya*, Strab. xi. p. 503; A^yes, Plut. the south of the village. [G. W.] 

Pomp. 35), a people oh the shores of the Caspian, LEGIO VIL GE'MINA (/tin. Ant. p. 395 ; 
situated between Albania and the Amazones, and Asyluy ( rtppavucfi, Ptol. ii. 6. § 30: Leon), a 
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Roman city of Asturia, in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
admirably situated at the confluence of two tribu¬ 
taries of the Eala^ at the foot of the Asturian moun¬ 
tains, commanding and protecting the plain of Leon. 
As its name implies, it grew out of the station of 
the new 7tli legion, which was raised by the emperor 
Galba in Hispania. (Dion Cass, iv, 24 ; Tac. Hist. 

ii, 11, iii. 25; Suet. Galha^ 10.) Tacitus calls the 
legion Gai.biana, to distinguish it from the old 
Leoio Vll. Claudia, but this appellation is not 
found on any genuine inscriptions. It appears to 
have received the appellation of Gem in A (respecting 
the use of which, and Gemklla, seo Caesar B. C. 

iii. 3) on account of its amalgamation by Vespasian 

with one of the German legions, not improbably the 
Legio I. Gkkmanica. Its full name was VII. 
Gemina Felix. After serving in Pannonia, and 
in the civil wars, it was settled by Vespasian in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, to supply the place of the 
VI. Victrix and X. Gemina, two of the three legions 
ordinarily stationed in the province, but which had 
been witlidrawn to Germany. (Tac. Hist ii. 11, 67, 
86, iii. 7, 10, 21—25, iv. 39 ; Inscr. ap. Gruter, 
p. 245, no. 2.) That its regular winter quarters, 
under later emperors, were at Leon^ we learn from 
the Itinerary, Ptolemy, and the Notitia Imperii, 
as well as from a few inscriptions (Muratori, p. 2037, 
no. 8, A. D. 130; p. 335, nos. 2, 3, a. i>. 163; 
p. 336, no. 3, A. d. 167; Grater, p. 260, no. 1, 
A. D. 216) ; but there are numerous inscriptions to 
prove that a strong detachment of it was stationed 
at Tarraco, the chief city of the province. (The 
following are a selection, in order of time :—Orelli, 
no. 3496, a. D. 182; no. 4815 ; Gruter, p. 36.5, 
no. 7.) In the inscriptions the legion has the sur¬ 
names of P. F. Anton INI ANA, P. F. Alkxan- 
drtana, and P. F. Sevekiana Alexandkiana ; 
and its name occurs in a Greek inscription as AET. 
Z. (C. /. vol. iii. no. 4022), while another 

mentions a iy'l(TTra.viq. K^y^oovos k€^6fjLrjs. 

(0, T. vol. i. no. 1126.) There is an inscription in 
which is found a “Triounus Militum Leg. VII. Ge- 
AiiNAE Felicts in Geumania,” from a comparison 
of which with two inscriptions found in Germany 
(Lehne, Schriften^ vol. i. nos. 11, 62; Borghesi, 
suite iscr. Horn, del Jieno, p. 26), it has been in¬ 
ferred that the legion was employed on an expe- 
dition into Germany under Alexander Severus, and 
that this circumstance gave rise to the erroneous 
designation of VepfianKij in the text of Ptolemy. 
(Bucking, N. D. pt. ii. pp. 1026, seq.; MarquardPs 
Becker^ Horn, Alterthum. vol. iii. pt. 2, p. 354; 
Grotefend, in Pauly’s Realencyklopddie^ s, v. 
Legio.) 

The station of this legion in Asturia grew into 
an important city, which resisted tlie attacks of the 
Goths till A. D. 586, when it was taken by Loovi- 
gildo; and it was one of the few cities which the 
Goths allowed to retain their fortifications. During 
the struggle with the Arab invaders, the same for¬ 
tress, which the Romans had built to protect the 
plain from the incursions of the mountaineers, be¬ 
came the advanced post which covered the mountain, 
as the last refuge of Spanish independence. After 
yielding to the first assault of the Moors, it was 
soon recovered, and was restored by Ordono 1. in 
850. It was again taken by Al-Mansur in 996, 
after a year’s siege; but was recovered after Al- 
Mansur’s defeat at Calatanazor^ about a. d. 1000 ; 
repeopled by Alonso V., and enlarged by Alonso XL, 
under whose successor, Don Pedro, it ceased to be 


LELEGES. 

tlie capital of the kingdom of jLeoft, by the removal 
of the court to Seville. The greater portion of the 
Roman walls may still be traced. (Ford, Handbook 
of Spain^ p. 318.) [P. S.] 

LEHI, or more fully Ramathlbhi, a place in 
the south of Palestine, the name of which is derived 
from one of Samson’s exploits. (Judg. xv. 9,14,17; 
comp. Joseph. Ant. v. 8. § 8; Winer, Biblisch. lieaJU 
wdrterhuch, s. v.) 

LEIMO'NE (Aeipdovrj), the later name of the 
Homeric Elone (’HAc^t'Tj), according to Strabo, 
was a town of Perrliaebia in Thessaly, and was 
situated at the foot of Mount Olympus, not far from 
the Titaresius or Eurotas, The Greeks of Blassdna 
report that there are some remains of this city at 
Sebs. (Horn. II ii. 739; Strab. ix. p. 440; Steph. 
B. s. V. 'HAtavr); Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iii. 
p. 345.) 

LEINUM (^Nh'ivov), a town of Sarmatia Jluropaea, 
which Ptolemy (iii. 5. § 29) places on an affluent 
of the Borysthenes, but whether on the Beresina, or 
some other, is uncertain. Lianum (Aelayoy, Ptol. 
iii. 5. § 12), on the Palus Macotis, appears to be the 
samo place repeated by an oversight. (Schafarik, 
Slav. Alt. vol. i. p. .512.) [E. B. J.] 

LEIPSYDRIUM. [Attica, p. 326, b.] 

LELAMNO'NIUS SINUS, in Britain, mentioned 
by Ptolemy (ii. 3) as lying between the aestuary of 
the Olota (Clgde) and the Epidiau Promontory 
{Mull of Cantgre); s= Loch Fyne. [R. G. L.] 

LELANTUS CAMPUS (tX AiiXavrov weSW), 
a fertile plain in Euboea, between Chalcis and 
Eretria, which was an object of frequent contention 
between those cities. [Chalcis.] It was the 
subject of volcanic action. Strabo relates that on 
one occasion a torrent of hot mud issued from it; 
and it contained some warm springs, which were 
used by the dictator Sulla. The plain was also 
celebrated for its vineyards ; and in it there were 
mines of copper and iron. (Strab. i. p. 58, x. p. 447, 
seq.; Horn. Hymn, in Apoll. 219 ; Theogn. 888; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii, p. 265.) Pliny 
mentions a river Lelantus in Euboea, which must- 
have flowed through this plain, if it really existed. 
(Plin. iv. 12. s. 21.) 

LE'LEGES {AfMyes), an ancient race which 
was spread over Greece, the adjoining islands, and 
the Asiatic coast, before the Hellenes. They were 
so widely diffused that we must either suppose that 
their name was descriptive, and applied to several 
different tribes, or that it was the name of a single 
tribe and was afterwards extended to others. Strabo 
(vii. p. 322) regarded them as a mixed race, and was 
disposed to believe that their name had reference to 
this (rh avWiKTovs ytyov4vai). They may pro¬ 
bably be looked upon, like the Pelasgians and the 
other early inhabitants of Greece, as members of 
the great Indo-Europoan race, who became gra¬ 
dually incoiporated with the. Hellenes, and thus 
ceased to exist as an independent people. 

The most distinct statement of ancient writers on 
the origin of the Leleges is that of Herodotus, who 
says that the name of Leleges was the ancient name 
of the Cariuns (Herod, i. 171). A later Greek 
writer considered the Leleges as standing in the 
same relation to the Carians as the Helots to the 
Lacedaemonians and the Penestae to the Thessalians, 
(Athen. vi. p, 271.) In Horner both Lieges and 
Carians appear as equals, and as auxiliasjes of the 
Trojans. {II. x. 428.) The Leleges ai-e ruled by 
Altes, the father-in-law of Priam, and inhabit a 
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town called Pedasus at the foot of Mount Ida. {II. 
xxi. 86.) Strabo relates that Leleges and Carians 
once occupied the whole of Ionia, and that in the 
Milesian territory and in all Caria tombs and forts 
of the Leleges were shown. Ho further says that 
the two were so intermingled that they were fre¬ 
quently regarded as the same people. (Strab. vii. 
}). 321, xiii. p. 611,) It would therefore ap]:)ear that 
there was some close connection between the Le¬ 
leges and Carians, though they were probably diffe- 
reiit peoples. The Leleges seem at one time to 
have occupied a considerable part of the western 
coast of Asia Minor. They were the earliest known 
inhabitants of Samos. (Athen. xv. p. 672.) The 
connection of the Leleges and the Carians was pro¬ 
bably the foundation of the Megarian tradition, 
that in the twelfth generation after Car, Lelex came 
over from Egypt to Megara, and gave his name to 
the people (Paus. i. 39. § 6) ; but their Egyptian 
origin was evidently an invention of later times, 
when it became the fashion to derive the civilisation 
of Greece from that of Egypt. A grandson of this 
Lelex is said to have led a colony of Megarian 
Leleges into Messenia, where they founded Pylus, 
and remained until they were driven out by Neleus 
atid the Pelasgians from lolcos ; whereupon they 
took possession of Pylus in Elis. (Paus. v. 36. § 1.) 
The Lacedaemonian traditions, on the other hand, 
represented the Leleges as the autochthons of La¬ 
conia ; they spoke of Lelex as the first native of 
the soil, from whom the people were called Leleges 
and the land Lelegia ; and the son of this Lelex is 
said to have been the first king of Messenia. (Paus. 
iii. 1, § I, iv. 1. §§ 1, 5.) Aristotle seems to have 
regarded Leucadia, or the western parts of Acar- 
iiaiiia, as the original scats of the Leleges ; for, ac¬ 
cording to this writer, Lelex was the autochthon of 
Leucadia, and from him were de.scendcd the Tele- 
boan.s, the ancient inhabitants of the Taphian 
islands. He also regarded them as tlie same people 
as the Loc.riansf, in which he appears to have followed 
the authority of Hesiod, who spoke of them as the 
subjects of Locnis, and as produced from the stones 
with which Deucalion repeopled the earth after the 
deluge. (Strab. vii. pp, 321,322.) Hence all the 
inhabitants of Mount Parnassus, Locrians, Photjians, 
Boeotians, and others, are sometimes described as 
Leleges. (Comp. Dionys. Hal. i. 17.) (See Thirl- 
wall. Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 42, seq.) 

LEMANIS PORTUS {Kaivhs Mjuyj/, Ptol. ii. 3. 
§ 4), one of the chief seaports of Britain, situated 
in the territories of tlie Cantii; the site near Lymne, 
in Kent. The road from Durovcnium to Portu.s 
Lemanis {Ttin. Anton, iv.) is extant nearly its entire 
length, and known by the name of Stone Street. 

The harbour or port is no longer to be traced, 
owing to the silting up of the sea; but it must have 
been situated opposite to West Ilythe and Lymne. 
The remains of the castrum, called Siutfall Castle, 
to the west of West Hythe, and below Lymne, indi¬ 
cate the quarters of the Turnacensian soldiers sta¬ 
tioned there in defence of the Littus Saxonicum. 
{Kot. Dig.) Recent discoveries have shown that a 
body of marines (Classiarii Britannici) were also 
tocated at the Portus Lemanis, and at Dubris 
{Dover). An altar was also found, recording the 
name of a prefect of the British fleet. {Report 
m Excavations made at Lymne.) The Portus 
Lem^is kr i^kt down in the Peutingerian Tables, 
and it is mentioned by the anonymous Geographer of 
Ravenna. 
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The Roman station was situated on the slope of a 
hill. Like that of Richhorough (Rutupiae), it was 
walled on three sides only; the side facing the sea 
being sufficiently defended by nature in a steep 
bank, such as we see at other Roman castra where 
the engineers have availed themselves of a natural 
defence to save the expense and labour of building 
walls. The fortress enclosed about 10 acres. The 
walls, in part only now standing, were upwards of 
20 ft. high, and about 10 ft. thick; they were further 
strengthened by semicircular solid towers. The 
principal entrance was on the east, facing the site of 
the village of West Hythe. It was supported by 
two smaller towers, and, as recent excavations prove, 
by other constructions of great strength. Oppo.site 
to this, on the west, was a postern gate, of narrow 
dimensions. At some remote period the castnim 
was shattered by a land-slip, and the lower part was 
carried away, and separated entirely from the upper 
waH, which alone stands in its original position. To 
this cause is to be ascribed the present disjointed 
and .shattered condition of the lower part. Parts of 
the wall and the great gateway were completely 
buried. The excavations alluded to brought them 
to light, and enabled a plan to be made. Within the 
area were discovered tlie walls of one of the barracks, 
and a largo house with several rooms heated by a 
hypocaust. [C. R. S.] 

LEMANUS or LEMANNUS LACUS {A^indvos, 
Afpdyr) Alpyrt: Leman Lake or Lake of Geneva). 
Caesar says {B. G. i. 8) that he drew his rampart 
against tho Helvetii “from the Lacus Lemaniius, 
which flows into tho Rhone, as far as the Jura;” a 
form of expression which some of the commentators 
have found fault with and altered without any 
reason. The name Aifxivri Alpvif) in Ptolemy's text 
(ii. 10. § 2) is merely a copyist’s error In the 
Antonine It in. the name Lausonius Lacus occurs; 
and in the Table, Losannensis Lacus. Mela (ii. 6), 
who supposes the Rhodanus to rise not far from the 
sources of the Rhenus and the Lster, says that, 
“ after being received in the Leinannns Lacus, the 
river maintains its current, and flowing entire through 
it, runs out as large as it came in.” Strabo (p. 271) 
ha.s a remark to the same purpose, and Pliny (ii. 103), 
and Aminianus Marcelliims (xv. 11). This is not the 
fact, as we may readily suppose, though the current 
of the Rhone is perceptible for some distance after 
the river has entered the east end of the lake of 
Geneva. Ausonius {De Clar. Urh. Narbo) makes 
the lake the chief source of llie Rhodanus:— 

Qua rapitur praeceps Rliodanus genitore Lemanno; 

but this poetical embellishment needs no remark. 

The Lake of Geneva is an immense hollow filled 
by the Rhone and some smaller streams, and is 
properly described under another title. [Rhoda¬ 
nus.] [G. L.] 

LEMA'VI. [Gallaecia.] 

LEMINCUM, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed in 
the Table and the Antonine Itin. on a road from the 
Alpis Graia {Little St. Bernard^ to Vienna ( Vimne), 
Lcmincum is Lerneris, near Chambery, and there is 
also, according to some authorities, a Mont Leminc, 
The next station to Lemincum on the road to Vienna 
is Labiscum. [Labiscum,] [G. L.] 

LEMNOS {ArjjjLvos: Eth. Ai]pvm\ one of the 

larger islands in the Acgaean sea, situated nearly 
midway between Mount Athos and the Hellespont. 
According to Pliny (iv. 12. s. 23), it lay 22 miles 
SW. of Imbros, and 87 miles SE. of Atlios; but the 
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latter is nearly double the true distance. Several 
ancient writers, however, state that Mount Athos 
cast its shadow upon the island. (Soph, ap, Schol. 
ad Theocr. vi. 76; Plin. /, c.) Pliny also 1 ‘elates 
that Lemnos is 112 miles in circuit, which is per¬ 
haps not far from the truth, if we reckon all the 
windings of the coast. Its area is nearly 150 square 
miles. It is of an irregular quadrilateral shape, 
being nearly divided ;nto two peninsulas by two deep 
bays, Port Paradise on the N., and Port St. Antony 
on the S. The latter is a large and convenient har¬ 
bour. On the eastern side of the island is a bold 
rock projecting into the sea, called by Aeschylus 
'Epfuuop \4vas Aiipyov, in his description of the 
beacon fires between Mount Ida and Mycenae, an¬ 
nouncing the capture of Troy. (Aesch. Agam. 
283 ; comp. Soph. Philoct. 1459.) Hills, but of no 
great height, cover two-thirds of the island ; they 
are baiTen and rocky, and there are very few trees, 
except in some of the narrow valleys. The whole 
island bears the strongest marks of the effects of 
volcanic fire j the rocks, in many places, are like the 
burnt and vitrified scoria of furnaces. Hence we 
may account for its connection with Hephaestus, who, 
when hurled from heaven by Zeus, is said to have 
fallen upon Lemnos. (Horn. Jl. i. 594.) The island 
was therefore sacred to Hephaestus (Nicandr. Ther. 
458; Ov. Fast. iii. 82), who was frequently called 
the Lemnian god. (fiy. Met.'w. 185; Virg. Am. 
viii. 454.) From its volcanic appearance it de¬ 
rived its name of Aethaleia (^PdOdKeia^ Polyb. ap. 
Steph. B.y and Etym. M. s. v. Al6d\rj). It was also 
related that from one of its mountains, called 
Mosychlus (MdcruxAos), fire was seen to blaze 
forth. (Antimach. ap, Schol ad Nicandr. Ther. 472; 
Lycophr. 227; Hesych. s. v.) In a village in the 
island, named Chorous, there is a hot-spring, called 
Thermia, where a commodious bath has been built, 
with aloaging-house for strangers, who frequent it for 
its supposed medicmal qualities. The name of Lemnos 
is said to have been derived from the name of the 
Great Goddess, who was called Lemnos by the original 
inhabitants of the island. (Hecat. ap. Steph. B. 
3 . V .) 

The earliest inhabitants of Lemnos, according to 
Homer, were the Sintiks (SlvTtfs), a Thracian 
tribe; a name, however, which probably only sig¬ 
nifies robbers (from criropai). (Horn. II i. 594, Od. 
viii. 294; Strab. vii. p. 331, x. p, 457, xii. p. 549.) 
When the Argonauts landed at Lemnos, they are 
said to have found it inhabited only by women, who 
had murdered all their husbands, and had chosen as 
their queen Hypsipyle, the daughter of Thoas, the 
former King of the island. [See Diet, of Biogr, 
art. Hypsipyle.] Some of the Argonauts settled 
here, and became by the Lemnian women the fathers 
of the Minyae (Mivdai), the later inhabitants of the 
island. The Minyae were driven out of the island by 
the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians, who had been expelled 
from Attica. (Herod, iv. 145, vi. 137 ; Apoll. 
Bhod. i. 608, seq, and Schol.; Apollod. i. 9. § 17, 
iii. 6. § 4.) It is also related that these Pelas¬ 
gians, out of revenge, made a descent upon the coast 
of Attica during tlie festival of Artemis at Brauron, 
and carried off some Athenian women, whom they 
made their concubines; but, as the children of 
these women despised their half-brothers bom of Pe- 
lasgian women, the Pelasgians murdered both them 
and their Athenian mothers. In consequence of this 
atrocity, and of the former murder of the Lemnian 
husbands by their wives, “ Lemnian Deeds” (fAipvia. 
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lp 7 o) became a proverb throughout Greece for all 
atrocious acts. (Herod, vi. 128; Eustath. ad II, 
p. 158. 11, ad Dionys. Per. \ Zenob. iv. 91.) 
Lemnos continued to be inhabited by Pelasgians, 
when it was conquered by Otanes, one of the gene¬ 
rals of Darius Hystaspis (Herod, v. 26); but Mil- 
tiades delivered it from the Persians, and made it 
subject to Athens, in whose power it remained for a 
long time. (Herod, vi. 137; Thuc. iv. 28, vii. 57.) 
In fact, it was always regarded as an Athenian pos¬ 
session, and accordingly the peace of Antalcidas, 
which declared the independence of all the Grecian 
states, nevertheless allowed the Athenians to retain 
possession of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros. (Xen. 
Hell iv. 8. § 15, v. 1. § 31.) At a later period 
Lemnos passed into the hands of the Macedonians, 
but it was restored to the Athenians by the Romans. 
(Polyb. XXX. 18.) 

In the earliest times, Lemnos appears to have 
contained only one town, which bore the same name 
.as the island (Horn. II. xiv. 230); but at a later 
period we find two towns, Myrina and Hephaestias. 
Myrina (Mvpiya: Eth. Mupiyatos) stood on the 
western side of the island, as we may infer from the 
statement of Pliny, that the shadow of Mt. Athos 
was visible in the forum of the city at the time of 
the summer solstice. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 23; Herod, 
vi. 140; Steph. B. s. v.; Ptol. iii. 13. § 4.) On its 
site stands the modem Kastro, which is still the 
chief town in the place, In contains about 2000 
inhabitants; and its little port is defended by a 
pier, and commanded by a ruinous mediaeval fortress 
on the overhanging rocks. Hephaestias, or He- 
riiAESTiA (‘H^aitTTias, 'H<f>aicrT(a: Eth. 'Hipat- 
arlewis')f was situated in the northern part of the 
island. (Herod., Plin., Ptol. U. cc.; Steph. B.5, v.) 
There are coins of Hephaestia (see below), but none 
of Myrina, and none bearing the name of the island. 
(Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 51.) 

According to Pliny (xxxvi. 13. s. 19) Lemnos 
had a celebrated labyrinth, supported by 150 
columns, and with gates so well poised, that a 
child could open them. Pliny adds, that there 
were still traces of it in his time. Dr. Hunt, 
who visited the island in 1801, attempted to find 
out the ruins of this labyrinth, and was directed to 
a subterraneous staircase in an uninhabited part of 
the island, near a bay, called Pomiah. He here 
found extensive ruins of an ancient and strong 
building that seemed to have had a ditch round it 
communicating with the sea. “ The edifices have 
covered about 10 acres of ground; there are founda¬ 
tions of an amazing number of small buildings 
within the outer wall, each about seven feet square. 
The walls towards the sea are strong, and com¬ 
posed of large square blocks of stone. On an 
elevated spot of ground in one corner of the area, we 
found a subterraneous staircase, and, after lighting 
our tapers, we went down into it. The entrance 
was difficult: it consisted of 51 steps, and about 
every twelfth one was of marble, the others of com¬ 
mon stone. At the bottom is a small chamber with 
a well in it, by which probably the garrison was 
supplied: a censer, a lamp, and a few matches, were- 
lying in a corner, for the use of the Greek Christians^ 
who call this well an Aylcurpa^ or Holy Fountain^ 
and the ruins about it Panagia,. Coccipie, The 
peasants in the neighbourhood had no knowledge of 
any sculpture, or statues, or medals having ever 
been found there.” It does not appear, however, 
that these ruins have any relation to the labyrinth 
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mentioned bj Pliny; and Dr. Hunt thinks that they 
are probably those of the citadel of Hephaestias. 

The chief production of the island, was a red 
earth called terra Lemnia or sigillata, which was 
employed by the ancient physicians as a remedy for 
wounds and the bites of serpents; and which is still 
much valued by the Turks and Greeks for its sup¬ 
posed medicinal virtues. It is dug out of a hill, 
made into small balls, and stamped with a seal con¬ 
taining Arabic characters. 

The ordinaiy modem name of the island, is StalU 
mene (ds A^/ivov), though it is also called by 
its ancient name. 

There were several small islands near Lemnos, of 
which the most celebrated was Chuysb (Xpu(r^), 
where Philoctetes was said to have been aban¬ 
doned by the Greeks. According to Pausania.s, this 
island was afterwards swallowed up by the sea, and 
another appeared in its stead, to which the name of 
Hiora was given. (Eustath ad Jlorn. II. ii. p. 330; 
Appian, Mithr. 77; Pans. viii. 33. § 4.) 

(Rhode, Tjemnicae^ Vratisl. 1829; Hunt, in 
Walpole's Traveh, p. 54, seq.) 
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LEMOVICES( Strab. p. 190; Ae/aom/cot, 

Ptol. ii. 7. § 10), a Gallic people who were bounded 
by the Arverni on the east, the Bituriges Cubi and 
the Pictones on the north, and the San tones on the 
west. Their chief town was Augustoritum or 
JAmoges. [Augustoritum.] The diocese of Li- 
fnoges, comprehending the diocese of Tulle^ which 
has been separated from it, represents the limits of 
the Lemovices; but the diocese of Limoges extends 
somewhat beyond the limits of the old province of 
Limousin^ which derives its name from the Lemo- 
vices, and into that province which was called La 
Marche. An inscription in Gruter, found at llancon^ 
in the diocese of Limoges, proves that there was 
included in the territory of the Lemovices a people 
named Andecamulenses; and another Gallic inscrip¬ 
tion shows that Mars was called Camulus. Camu- 
logenus was a Gallic name. (Caes. B. G. vii. 59,62.) 

Caesar G. vii. 4) enumerates the Lemo¬ 
vices among the peoples whom Vercingetorix stiri'ed 
up against the Romans in n. o. 52; they are placed 
in the text between the Aulcrci and Andes, The 
Lemovices sent 10,000 men to assist their coun¬ 
trymen at the siege of Alesia (H. G. vii. 75) 
But in the same chapter (vii. 75) the Lemovices 
are again mentioned; “ universis civitatibus quae 
Oce^um attingunt quaeque eorum consuotudine Ar- 
moricae appellantur, quo sunt in numero Curioso- 
lites, l^dones, Ambibari, Caletes, Osismi, Lemovices, 
Veneti, Unelli, sex millia.” Here the Lemovices are 
placed in a different position, and are one of the 
Armoric States. [Armokicab Civitates.] Some 
critics erase the name Lemovices from Caesar’s text; 
but there is good authority for it. Davis remarks 
(Caes. Ovden^p, i. p. 427), that all the MSS. 
(known to him) have the reading Lemovice.s, and 
that it occurs ^so in the Greek translation. He 
^80 observes, that as there were three Aulerci 
[Aulebci], so there might be two Lemovices; and 
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wo may add that there were two Bituriges, Bi* 
turiges Cubi and Bituriges Vivisci; and Volcae 
Arecomici and Volcae Tectosages. If the text of 
Caesar then is right, there were Armoric Lemovices 
as well as the Lemovices of the Limousin ; and we 
must either keep the name as it is, or erase it The 
emendation of some critics, adopted by D’AnviJle,re.st8 
on no foundation. Walckenaer finds in the district 
which he assigns to the Lemovices Armoricani, a 
place named La Limousiniere, in the arrondissement 
of Nantes, between Mojcfwcoul, Nantes and Saint- 
Liger; and he considers this an additional proof 
in favour of a conjecture about the text of Ptolemy 
in the matter of the Lemovices; as to which con¬ 
jecture his own remarks niay be read, {Geog. &c. 
des Gaules, vol. i. p. 369.) [G. L.] 

LEMO'VII, a German tribe, mentioned by Tacitus 
(Germ. 43) as living with the Rugii on the coast of 
the Ocean, that is, the Baltic Sea. Tacitus men¬ 
tions three peculiarities of this and the other tribes 
in those districts (the modern Pommerania),‘^ 
their round shields, short swords, and obedience to¬ 
wards their chiefs. (Comp. Zeuss, die Deutschen, 
p. 155.) [L.S.] 

LE'NTIA (Linz), a small place in Noricum on 
the Danube, on the road from Laureacum. Ac¬ 
cording to the Notitia Imperii, from which alone wo 
learn anything about this place, it appears that a 
prefect of the Legio Italica, and a body of horse 
archers, were stationed there. (Comp. Gruter, 
Inscript, p. 541. 10; Muchar, Noricum, i. p. 
284.) [L. S.] 

LENTIENSES, the southernmost branch of the 
Alemanni, which occupied both the northern and 
southern borders of the Lacus Brigantinus. They 
made repeated inroads into the province of Rhaetia, 
but were defeated by the emperor Constantius. 
(Amm. Marc. xv. 4, xxxi. 10; Zeuss, die Beutschen, 
p. 309, foil.) [L. S.] 

LE'NTULAE or LE'NTOLAE, a place in Upper 
Pannonia, on the principal highroad leading through 
that country, and 32 Roman miles to the south-east 
of Jovia. (It. Ant. p. 130; It. Hieros, p. 562; 
Geogr. Rav. iv. 19.) Ptolemy (ii. 15. § 5) men¬ 
tions a town AdurovUov in the same neighbourhood, 
which is perhaps only a slip for AeVroi/AaF. Some 
identify the place with the modem Bertzentze, and 
others with Letiichany. [L. S.] 

LEOFLUVIUS. [Leontes.] 

LEON (Aiijov Jknpa.) 1 . A point on the S. coa.st 
of Crete, now Punta di Lionda. (Ptol. iii. 17. § 4 ; 
Hock, Kreta, vol. i. pp. 394,413.) [E. B. J.] 

2. A promontory of Euboea, S. of Eretria, on 

the waA?) (Ptol. iii. 15. § 24.) 

3. A place on the E. coast of Sicily, near Syra¬ 
cuse, where both the Athenians and Romans landed 
when they were going to attack that city. (Thuc. 
vi. 97; Liv. xxiv. 39.) [Syracusae.] 

LEONICA. [Edbtani.] 

LEONTES (Aiovros nordfiov 4K€o\al), a river of 
Phoenicia, placed by Ptolemy between Berytus and 
Sidon (v. 15, p. 137) ; consistently with which 
notice Strabo places Leontopolis between the same 
two towns, the distance between which he states at 
400 stadia. He mentions no river of this name, 
but the Tamyras (6 Tajxvpas itoraft.Ss), the grove of 
Aesculapius, and Leontopolis, which would doubtless 
correspond wiih the Lion river of Ptolemy; for it is 
obviously an error of Pliny to place “ Leontos oppi- 
dum” between “Berytus” and “ Flumen Lycos” 
(v. 20). Now, as the Tamyras of Strabo is clearly 
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identical with Naft/r-ed^Ddmurj half way between 
Beyrut and Saida^ Lion’s town and river should be 
looked for south of this, and north of Sidon. The 
only stream in this interval is Nahr-el-Auly, called 
also in its upper part Nahr Baruk, which Dr. Robin¬ 
son has shown to be the Bostrenus Fluvius. [Bo- 
BTRENUS.] This, therefore, Mannert scorned to have 
sufficient authority for identifying with the Leontes. 
But the existence of the LiUiny —a name supposed 
to bo similar to the Leontes —between Sidoii and 
Tyre, is thought to countenance the conjecture that 
Ptolemy has misplaced the Leontes, which is in fact 
identical with llie anonymous river wliich Strabo 
mentions near Tyre (p. 758), which can bo no other 
than the IJidny (Robinson, Bih. Res. vol. iii. pp. 408 
—410, and notes). No great reliance, however, can 
be placed on the similarity of names, as the form 
Leontos is merely the inflexion of Acojv, which was 
not likely to bo adopted in Arabic. It is far more 
probable that the classical geographer in this, as in 
other cases, translated the Semitic name. [See 
Canis and Lycus.] Besides which the Litany 
does not retain this name to the coast, but is here 
•called Nahr~el~Kdsimiyek, the Casirneer of Maun- 
drell (March 20, p. 48; Reland, Palaestinn^ pp. 290, 
291.) ^ [G. W.] 

LKONTPNI (Afoi/rn/oj: Eth. Aeovrlvos .* Jjen- 
tint), a city of Sicily, situated between Syracuse 
and Catana, but about eight miles from the sea- 
coast, near a considerable lake now known as the 
Lago di Lentini The name of Leontini is evidently 
an ethnic form, signifying properly the people rather 
than the city itself; but it seems to have been the 
only one in use, and is employed both by Greek and 
Latin writers (declined as a plural adjective*), with 
the single exception of Ptolemy, who calls the city 
A%6vriov or Leontium. (Ptol. iii. 4. § 13.) But 
it is clear, from the modern form of the name, 
Lentini., that the form Leontini, which we find 
universal in writers of the best ages, continued in 
common use down to a fate period. All ancient 
writers concur in representing Leontini as a Greek 
colony, and one of those of Chalcidiaii origin, being 
founded by Chalcidic coloni.st3 from Naxos, in the 
same year with Catana, and six years after the 
parent city of Naxos, b.c. 730. (Time. vi. 3; Scymn. 
Ch. 283; Diod. xii. 53, xiv. 14.) According to 
Thucydides, the site had been previously occupied 
by Siculi, but the.so were expelled, and the city be¬ 
came essentially a Greek colony. We know little of 
its early history; but, from the strength of its po¬ 
sition and the extreme fertility of its territory 
(renowned in all ages for its extraordinary richness), 
it appears to have early attained to great prosperity, 
and became one of the most considerable cities in the 
E. of Sicily. The rapidity of its rise is attested by 
the fact that it was able, in its turn, to found the 
colony of Kuboca (Strab. vi. p. 272 ; Scymn. Ch. 
287), apparently at a very early period. It is 
probable, also, that the three Chalcidic cities, Leon¬ 
tini, Naxos, and Catana, from the earliest period 
adopted the same line of policy, and made common 
cause against their Dorian neighbours, as we find 
them constantly doing in later times. 

The government of Leontini wa.s an oligarchy, but 
it fell at one time, like so many other cities of Sicily, 
under the yoke of a despot of the name of Panaetius, 
who is said to have been the first instance of the 

♦ Polybius uses the fuller phra.se u Twv A^ov- 
rlv^v ir6\is (vii. 6). 
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kind in Sicily. His usurpation is referred by Eu* 
sebius to the 43rd Olympiad, or B. C. 608, (Arist* 
Pol V. 10, 12; Euseb. Arm. vol. ii. p. 109.) 

Leontini appears to have retained its independ¬ 
ence till after b. c. 498, when it fell under the yoke 
of Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela (Herod, vii. 154); 
after which it seems to have passed in succession 
under the authority of Gelon and Hieron of Syra¬ 
cuse; as we find that, in b.c. 476, the latter despot, 
having expelled the inhabitants of Catana and Naxos 
from their native cities, which he peopled with new 
colonists, established the exiles at Leontini, the pos¬ 
session of which they shared with its former citizens, 
(Diod. xi. 49.) We find no special mention of 
Leontini in the revolutions that followed the death 
of Hieron; but there is no doubt that it regained its 
independence after the expulsion of Thrasybulus, 
B. c. 466, and the period which followed was pro¬ 
bably that of the greatest prosperity of Leontini, as 
well as the other Chalcidic cities of Sicily. (Diod. 
xi. 72, 76.) But its proximity to Syracuse became 
the source of fresh troubles to Leontini. In b. c. 
427 the Leontines found themselves engaged in hos¬ 
tilities with their more powerful neighbour, and, 
being unable to cope single-handed with the Syra- 
.sans, they applied for support not only to their 
Clialcidic brethren, but to the Athenians also, wlio 
sent a fleet of twenty ships to their a.s8istance, under 
the command of Laches and Charoeades. (Thuc. iii. 
86 ; Diod. xii. 53.) The operations of the Athenian 
fleet under Laches and his successors Pythodonis 
and Eurymedon were, however, confined to the part 
of Sicily adjoining the Straits of Messana; the 
Leontines received no direct support from tliem, 
but, after the war had continued for some years, 
they were included in the general pacification of 
Gela, B. c. 424, which for a time secured them in 
the possession of their independence. (Thuc. iv. 58, 
65.) This, however, did not last long: the Sy¬ 
racusans took advantage of inte.stine dissensions 
among the Leontines, and, by espousing the cause of 
the oligarchy, drove the democratic party into exile, 
while they adopted the oligarchy and richer classes 
as Syracusan citizens. The greater part of the 
latter body even abandoned their own city, and mi¬ 
grated to Syracuse ; but quickly returned, and for a 
time joined with tlie exiles in holding it out against 
the power of the Syracu.sans. But the Athenians, 
to whom they again applied, were unable to render 
them any effectual assistance ; they were a second 
time expelled, b. c. 422, and Leontini became a mere 
dependency of Syracuse, though always retaining 
some importance as a fortress, from the strength of 
its position. (Thuc. v. 4; Diod. xii. 64.) 

In B. c. 417 the Leontine exiles are mentioned as 
joining with the Segestana in urging on the Athe¬ 
nian expedition to Sicily (Diod, xii. 83; Pint. Aic. 
12) ; and their restoration was made one of the 
avowed objects of the enterprise. (Thuc. vi. 60.) 
But the failure of that expedition left them without 
any hope of restoration ; and Leontini continued in 
its subordinate and fallen condition till b, o. 406, 
when the Syracusans allowed the unfortunate Agri- 
gentines, after the capture of their own city by the 
Carthaginians, to establish themselves at Leontini. 
The Geloans and Camarinaoans followed their ex¬ 
ample the next year: the Leontine exiles of l^yraonse 
at the same time took the opportunity to Atom tq 
their native city, and declare themselves independent, 
and the treaty of peace concluded by Diooyslu with 
Himilco, in b. c. 405, expressly stipolat^ for the 
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freedom and independence of Leontini. (Diod. xiii. 
89, 113, 114; Xen. Hell ii. 3. § 5.) This con¬ 
dition was not lon^i; observed by Dionysius, who no 
sooner found himself free from the fear of Carthage 
than he turned his anns against the Chalcidic cities, 
and, after reducing Catana and Naxos, compelled 
the Leontines, who were now bereft of all their allies, 
to surrender their city, which was for the second 
time deserted, and the whole people transferred to 
Syracuse, b. c. 403. (Id. xiv. 14,15.) At a later 
period of his reign (b. c. 396) Dionysius found him¬ 
self compelled to appease the discontent of his mer¬ 
cenary troops, by giving up to them both the city 
and the fertile territory of Leontini, where they esta¬ 
blished themselves to the number of 10,000 men. 
(Id. xiv. 78.) From this time Leontini is repeatedly 
mentioned in connection with the civil troubles and 
revolutions at Syracuse, with which city it seems to 
have constantly continued in intimate relations; 
but, as Strabo observes, always shared in its dis¬ 
asters, without always partaking of its prospe¬ 
rity. (Strab. vi. p. 273.) Thus, the Leontines 
were among the fir.st to declare against the younger 
Dionysius, and open their gates to Dion (Diod. xvi. 
16; Plut. JJion. 39, 40). Some years afterwards 
their city was occupied with a military force by 
'Hicetas, who from thence carried on war with Ti- 
moleon (76. 78, 82) ; and it was not till after the 
great victory of the latter over the Carthaginians 
(b. c. 340) that he was able to expel Hicetas 
and make himself master of Leontini. (76. 82 ; 
Plut. Timol. 32.) That city was not, like almost 
all the others of Sicily, restored on this occasion to 
freedom and independence, but was once more incor¬ 
porated in the Syracusan state, and the inhabitants 
transferred to that city. (Diod. xvi. 82.) 

At a later period tlic Leontines again figure as an 
independent state, and, during the wars of Agathoclcs 
with the Carthaginians, on several occasions took 
part against the Syracusans. (Diod. xix. 110, xx. 
32.) When Pyrrhus arrived in Sicily, b. c. 278, 
they were subject to a tyrant or despot of the name 
of Heracleides, who was one of the fir.st to make his 
submission to that monarch. (Id. xxii. 8, 10, Exc. 
H. p. 497.) But not long after they appear to have 
again fallen under the yoke of Syracuse, and Leon¬ 
tini was one of the cities of which the sovereignty 
was secured to Hieron, king of Syracuse, by the 
treaty concluded with him by the Romans at the 
commencement of the First Punic War, b. c. 263. 
(Id. xxiii. Exc. H. p. 502.) This state of things 
continued till the Second Punic War, when Leontini 
again figures conspicuously in the events which led 
to the fall of Syracuse. It was in one of the long 
and narrow streets of Leontini that Hieronymus 
was assassinated by Dinomencs, b. c. 215 (Liv. 
xxiv. 7; Polyb. vii. 6) ; and it was there that, 
shortly after, Hippocrates and Epicydes first raised 
the standard of open war against Rome. Marcell us 
hastened to attack the city, and made himself master 
of it without difficulty ; but the severities exercised 
by him on this occasion inflamed the minds of the 
Syracusans to such an extent as to become the im¬ 
mediate occasion of the rupture with Rome. (Liv. 
xxiv. 29, 30, 39.) Under the Roman government 
Leontini was restored to the position of an inde¬ 
pendent municipal town, but it seems to have sunk 
into a state decay. Cicero calls it “ misera civitas 
atquB humia’* (Ferr. ii. 66); and, though its fertile 
territoiy was still well cultiva^, this was done almost 
whol^ by &rmers from other cities of Sicily, par- 
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ticularly from Centuripa. (76. iii. 46, 49.) Strabo 
also speaks of it as in a very declining condition, 
and though the name is still found in Pliny and 
Ptolemy, it seems never to liave been a place of 
importance under the Roman rule. (Strab. vi. 
p. 273; Mel. ii. 7. § 16; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. 
iii. 4. § 13.) But the great strength of its position 
must have always preserved it from entire decay, 
and rendered it a place of some consequence in the 
middle ages. The modem city of Lentini, which 
preserves the ancient site as well as name, is a poor 
place, though with about 5000 inhabitants, and 
suffers severely from malaria. No ruins are visiblo 
on tlie site ; but some extensive excavations in the 
rocky side.', of the hill on which it stands are be¬ 
lieved by the inhabitants to be the work of the 
Lactotrygoncs, and gravely described as such by 
Fazello. (Fazell. de Reh. Sic. iii. 3.) 

The situation of Leontini is well described by 
Polybius : it stood oh a broken hill, divided into two 
separate summits by an intervening valley or hollow; 
at the foot of thi.s hill on the W. side, flowed a small 
stream, which he calls the Lissus, now known as 
the Fiume Ruinay which falls into the Lake of 
Lentini, a little below the town. (Pol. vii. 6.) The 
two summits just noticed, being bordered by pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs, formed, as it were, two natural citadels 
or fortresses; it was evidently one of these which 
Thucydides mentions under the name of Phoceak, 
which was occupied in b. c. 422 by the Leontine 
exiles who returned from Syracuse. (Time. v. 4.) 
Both heights seem to have been fortified by the 
Syracusans, who regarded Leontini as an important 
fortress ; and we find them alluded to as “ the 
forts ’’ (t^ (ppoTupia) of Leontini. (Diod. xiv. 58, 
xxii. 8.) Diodorus also mentions that one quarter 
of Leontini was known by the name of “ The New 
Town’^ (rj Nta irdAiSy xvi. 72); but we have no 
means of determining its locality. It is singular 
that no ancient author alludes to thq Lake (or as it 
is commonly called the Biviere) of Leniiniy a sheet 
of water of considerable extent, but stagnant and 
shallow, which lies immediately to the N. of the 
city. It produces abundance of fish, but is con¬ 
sidered to bo the principal cause of the malaria from 
which the city now suffers. (D’Orville, Siculay 
p. 168 ; Smyth’s Sicihjy pp. 157,158.) 

The extraordinary fertility of the territory of 
Leontini, or the Leontinus Campus, is celebrated 
by many ancient authors. According to a tradition 
commonly received, it was there that wheat grew 
wild, and where it was first brought into cultiva¬ 
tion (Diod. iv. 24, v. 2); and it was always regarded 
as the most productive district in all Sicily for the 
growth of cwn. Cicero calls it “ campus ille Leon- 
tijius nobilissimus ac feracissimus,” “ uberrima 
Siciliae pars,” “caput rei frumentariae;” and says 
that the Romans were accustomed to consider it as 
in itself a sufficient resource against scarcity. (Cic. 
Verr. iii. 18, 44, 46, pro Scaur. 2, Phil. viii. 8.) 
The tract thus celebrated, which was known also by 
the name of the Laestryoonii Campi [Laestry- 
CKiNEs], was evidently the plain extending from the 
foot of the hills on which Leontini was situated to 
the river Symaethus, now known as the Piatu> di 
Catania. We have no explanation of the tradition 
which led to the fixing on this fertile tract as the 
abode of the fabulous Laestrygones. 

Leontini was noted as the birthplace of the cele. 
brated orator Gorgias, who in b. c. 427 was the 
head of the deputation sent by his native city to 
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ioiplore the intervention of Athens. (Diod. xii. 53; 
Plat. Hipp, Mcq. p. 282.). [E. H- B.] 



COIN OF LKONTINI. 

LEO'NTIUM {Afdvriop : Eth. a 

town of Achaia, was originally not one of the 
12 Achaean cities, though it afterwards became so, 
succeeding to tlio place of Rhypes. It is only men¬ 
tioned by Polybius, and its position is uncertain. 
It must, however, have been an inland town, and 
was probably between Pharae and the territory of 
Aegium, since we find that tlie Eleians under the 
Aetolian general Euripidas, after marching through 
the territory of Pharae as far as that of Aegium, 
retreated to Leontium. Leake places it in the 
valley of the Selinus, between the territory of Tri- 
taea and that of Aegium, at a place now called At 
Andhrea, from a ruined church of that saint near the 
village of Guzumistra. Callicrates, the partizan of 
the Romans daring the later days of the Achaean 
League, was a native of Leontium. (Pol. ii. 41, 
V. 94, xxvi. I ; Leaka, Morea^ vol. iii. p. 419.) 
LEONTO'POLIS. [Nicephorium.] 
LEONTO'POLIS. [Leontes.] 
LEONTO'POLIS (JiUmtuv irdXty, Ptol. iv. 5. 
§ 51; Strab. xvii. pp. 802, 812 ; Aedvrey, Hieronym. 
ad Jovim. ii. 6; Leontos Oppidum, Plin. v. 20. 
8. 17), the capital of the Leontopolite nomo in the 
Delta of Egypt. It stood in lat. 30° 6' N., about 
three geographical miles S. of Thmuis. Strabo is 
the earliest writer who mentions either this nome, or 
its chief to\ni: and it was probably of comparatively 
recent origin and importance. The lion was not 
among the sacred animals of Aegypt: but that it 
was occasionally domesticated and kept in the 
temples, may be inferred from Diodorus (ii. 84). 
Trained lions, employed in the chase of doers, wolves, 
&c., are found in the hunting-pieces delineated upon 
the walls of the grottoes at Benihassan. (Wilkinson, 
M. and C. vol. iii. p. 16.) In the reign of Ptolemy 
Philometor (b. c. 180—145) a temple, modelled 
after that of Jerusalem, was founded by the exiled 
Jewish priest Onias. (Joseph. Ant Jud. xiii. 3. 
§ 3 ; Hieronym. in Daniel, ch. xi.) The Hebrew 
colony, which w'as attracted by the establishment 
of their national worship at Lcontopolis, and which 
was increased by the refugees from the oppres¬ 
sions of the Seleucid kings in Palestine, flourished 
there for more than three centuries afterwards. 
In the reign of Vespasian the Leontopolite temple 
was closed, amid the general discouragement of 
Judaism by that em]:)cror. (Joseph. B. Jud. vii. 
10. § 4.) Antiquarians are divided as to the real 
site of the ruins of Leontopolis. According to 
D’Anville, they are covered by a mound still called 
TeUEssaU, or the “ Lion’s Hill ” (Comp. Cham- 
pollion, lEgypte, vol. ii. p. 110, soq.). Jornard, on 
the other hand, maintains that some tumuli near the 
village of El-Mengaleh in the Delta, represent the 
ancient Lcontopolis. And this supposition agrees 
better with the account of the town given by Xe- 
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nophon of Ephesus. (Ephesiaca^ iv. p. 280, ed. 
Bipont.) [W. B. D.] 

LEPETYMNUS (AeireTofivoy, called Lepethym- 
nus or Lepethymus by Pliny, v. 31. s. 39; the MSS. 
vary), a mountain in the northern part of Lesbos, near 
Methymna. Plehn states {LeaUac. Lib. p. 9) that 
it is the highest mountain in the island: but tRis 
does not appear to be consistent with modern 
surveys. Its present name is said to be Mont S. 
Theodore. The sepulchre and tomb of the hero 
Palamedes are alleged to have been here. (Tzetzes, 
Lycophr. Cassandr. 1095; Philostr.//croic. p. 716, 
Vit. Apollon. Tyan. iv. 13. 150, also 16.154.) In 
Antigonus of Carystus (c. 17) there is a story given, 
on the authority of Myrsilus the Lesbian, concerning 
a temple of Apollo and a shrine of the hero Lepe- 
tymniis, connected with the same mountain. Here, 
also, according to Theophrastus (/)e Sign. Pluv. et 
Vent. p. 783, ed. Schneid.), an astronomer called 
Matricetas made his observations. [J. S. H.] 
LEPINUS MONS is the name given by Columella 
(x. 131), the only author in whom the name is 
found, to a mountain near Signia in Latium, pro¬ 
bably one of the underfalls or offshoots of the great 
mass of the Volscian Apennines. The name of 
Montes Lepini is frequently applied by modern geo¬ 
graphers to the whole of the lofty mountain group 
which separates the valley of the Sacco from the 
Pontine Marshes [Latium] ; but there is no ancient 
authority for this. [E. H. B.] 

LEPIDO'TON-POLIS (AeTrtSoJTWv J) AeirtStorbi/ 
wdXiy, Ptol. iv. 5. § 72), a town in Upper Egypt, 
situated in the Panopolite nome, and on the eastern 
side of the Nile. It was about four geographical 
miles N. of Chenoboscia. Lat. 26° 2' N. 'This was 
doubtless, the place at which Herodotus had heard 
that the fish Upidotm was caught in great num¬ 
bers, and even received divine honours (ii. 72; 
comp. Minutoli, p. 414 ; Champollion, lEgypte^ 
vol. i. p. 248). Lepidoton-Polis was probably con¬ 
nected with the Osirian worship, for, according 
to the legend, Isis, in her search for the limbs of 
Osiris, who had been cut into pieces by Typhon, 
traversed the marshes in a boat made of papyrus 
(i?am), and in whatsoever place she found a member, 
there she buried it. In the end sTie discovered all 
the limbs, excepting one, which had been devoured 
by the fishes phagras and lepidotus. No remains of 
Lepidoton-Polis have been discovered. [W. B. D.] 
LEPO'NTII (A7f7r6pTioiy Strab., Ptol.), an Al¬ 
pine people, who inhabited the valleys on the south 
side of the Alps, about the head of the two great 
lakes, the Lago di Como and Logo Maggiore. 
Strabo tells us distinctly that they were a Rhaetian 
tribe (iv. p. 206), and adds that, like many others of 
the minor Alpine tribes, they had at one time spread 
further into Italy, but had been gradually driven back 
into the mountains. (76. p. 204.) There is some 
difficulty in determining the position and limits of 
their territory. Caesar tells us that the Rhine took 
its rise in the country of the Lepontii (^B. G. iy. 10), 
and Pliny says that the Uberi (or Viberi), who Were 
a tribe of the Lepontii, occupied the sources of the 
Rhone (Plin. iii. 20. s. 24), Ptolemy, on the con¬ 
trary (iii. 1. § 38), places them in the Cottian 
Alps; but this is opposed to all the other statements, 
Strabo distinctly connecting them with the Rhae- 
tians. Their name occurs also in the list of the 
Alpine nations on the trophy of Augustus (ap. 
Plin. 1. c.), in a manner quite in accordance with 
the shitements of Caesar and Pliny; and on the 
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whtfle we may safely place them in the group of the 
Alps, of which tlie Mont St. Gotlmrd is the centre, 
and from which the Rhone and the Rhine, as well 
as the Reus8 and the Ticino, take their rise. The 
name of Val Levantina, still given to the upper 
valley of the Ticino, near the foot of the St. Gothard, 
is very probably derived from the name of the Lo- 
pontii. Their chief town, according to Ptolemy, 
was Oscela or Oscella, which is generally supposed 
to be Domo d Ossola; but, as the Lepontii are 
erroneously placed by him in the Cotlian Alps, it is 
perhaps more probable that the town meant by him 
is the Ocelum of Caesar (now Uxeau), which was 
really situated in that district. [Ocelum.] 

The name of Alpks Lepontiae, or Lepontian 
Alps, is generally .given by modern geographers to 
the part of this chain extending from Monte Rom 
to the St. Gothard; but there is no ancient autiio- 
rity for this use of the term. [E. H. B.] 

LE'PREUM (rb AeVpeop, Soyl., Strab., Polyb.; 
A^TTpeoj, Paus., Aristoph. Av. 149; Aeirpiop, Ptol. 
iii, 1C. § 18: AcTrpeclTT^s), the chief town of 

Triphylia in Elis, was situated in the southern part 
of the district, at the distance of 100 stadia from 
Samicnm, and 40 stadia from the sea. (Strab. viii. 
p. 344.) Scylax and Ptolemy, less correctly, describe 
it as lying upon the coast. Triphylia is said to have 
been originally inhabited by the Cauconians, whence 
Leprouin is called by Callimachus (^Hymn. in Joxi. 
39) KavK^ucov irroKUOpov. Tlio Cauconos were 
afterwards expelled by the Minyae, who took posses¬ 
sion of Lepreum. (Herod, iv, 148.) Sub.sequently, 
and probably soon after the Messenian w'ars, Le¬ 
preum and the other cities of Triphylia w’ere sub¬ 
dued by the Eleiaps, who governed them ns subject 
places. [See Vol. I. p. 818, b.] The Triphylian 
cities, however, always bore this yoke with impa¬ 
tience ; and Lepreum took the lead in their frequent 
attempts to shake off the Elcian supremacy. The 
greater importance of Lepreum is shown by the fact 
that it was the only one of the Triphylian towns 
w'hich took part in the Persian wars. (Herod, ix. 
28.) In B. c. 421 Lepreum, supported by Sparta, 
revolted from Elis (Thuc. v. 31); .and at last, in 
400, the Eleians,*by their treaty W'ith Sparta, were 
obliged to relinquish their authority over Lepreum 
and the other Triphylian towns. (Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 
§2.5.) When the Spartan power Jiad been broken 
by the battle of Leuctra (b. c. 371), the Spartans 
ciidenvoured to recover their supremacy over Le¬ 
preum and the other Tripliylian towns; but the 
latter protected themselves by becoming members of 
the Arcadian confederacy, which had been recently 
founded by Ejiaminondas. (Xen. Hell vi. 5. §2, 
seq.) Honce Lepreum is called an Arcadian town 
by ^ylax and Pliny, the latter of whom erroneously 
8{)eaks lK)th of a Leprion in Elis (iv. 6. s. 6), and of 
a Lepreon in Arcadia (iv. 5. s. 10). Pausanias also 
htates that the Lepreatae in his time claimed to be 
Arcadians; but he observes that they had been sub¬ 
jects of the Eleians from ancient times,—that as 
many of them as had been victors in the public 
games were proclaimed as Eleians from Lepreus,— 
and that Aristophanes describes Lepreus as a city of 
the Eleians. (Paus. v. 5. § 3.) After the time of 
Alexander the Eleians again reduced the Triphylian 
cities, which therefore were obliged to join the Ae- 
tolian league along with the Eleians. But when 
Philip, in his war with the Aetolians, marched into 
Triphylia, the inhabitants of Lepreum rose against 
the Eleian garrison in their town, and docLared in 
VOL. U. 
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favour of Philip, who thus obtained possession of the 
place. (Polyb. iv. 77, 79, 80.) In the time of Pau¬ 
sanias the only monument in Lepreum was a temple 
of Demeter, built of brick. In the vicinity of the 
town was a fountain named Arene. (Paus. v. 5. § 6.) 
The territory of Lepreum was rich and fertile. (Xcipa 
tvZaifxoov, Strab, viii. p. 345.) 

The' ruins of Lepreum are situated upon a hill, 
near the modem village of Strovitzi. These ruins 
show that Lepreum was a town of some size. A 
plan of them is given by the French Commission, 
which is copied in the work of Curtius. They were 
first described by Dodwell. It takes half an hour to 
ascend from the first traces of the walls to the acro¬ 
polis, which is entered by an ancient gateway. “.The 
towers are square; one of them is almost entire, and 
contains a small window or arrow hole. A trans¬ 
verse wall is carried eompletely across the acropolis, 
by which means it was anciently divided into tw'O 
parts. The foundation of this wall, and part of the 
elevation, still remain. Three difibrent periods of 
architecture arc evident in this fortress. The walls 
are composed of polygons: some of the towers con¬ 
sist of irregular, and others of rectangular quadri¬ 
laterals. The ruins extend far below the acropolis, 
on the side of the hill, and are seen on a fiat de¬ 
tached knoll.” (Dodwell, Tour through Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 347 ; Leake, Morea, yo\. i. p. 66; Bob- 
laye, Recherckes, ffc. p. 135; Curtius, Pelopon^ 
msos, vol. ii. p. 84.) 

LE'PSIA {Lipso), a small island of the learian 
sea, in the north of Leros, and opposite to the coast of 
Caria. It is not mentioned by any ancient author 
except Pliny (//. N. v. 34). [L. 8.] 

LEPTE {A^rrriK^ Hitpa, Ptol. iv. 5 ; Plin. vi. 29 
s. 34), the modern Rae-el-Auf, in lat. 23® N., was 
a headland of Upper Egypt, upon the confines of 
Aethiopia, which projected into the Red Sea at Sinus 
Immundus (^Foul Bay). It formed the extremity 
of a volcanic range of rocks abounding in mines of 
gold, copper and topaz. [W. B. D.] 

LEPTIS, a town of Hispania Baetica, mentioned 
only in the Bell. Alex. 57, where the word is ficrhaps 
only a false reading for Lakfa, near the mouth of 
the Anas. [P. S.] 

LEPTIS* (Liv. xxxiv. 62; Caes. B. C. ii. 38; 
Hirt. Bell. Afr. 6, 7, 9, 62 ; Mela, i. 7. § 2 ; Plin. 
V. 4. s. 3) , also called by later writers, LEPTIS 
MINOR or PARVA (Aerms t} /xUpa, Ptol. iv. 3. 
§ 10; Leptiniinus or Lepto Minus, Jtin. Ant. p. 58; 
Tab. Peut.fOiiogr. Rav. iii. 5 v. 5 : Bth Leptitani; 
Lemta, Ku.), a city on the coast of Byzacium, just 
within the SE. headland of the Sinus Neapolitanus, 
18 M.P. SE. of Hadrumetum, and 33 M. P, NE. of 
Thysdms, and one of the most flourishing of the 
Phoenician colonies on that coast, notwithstanding 
the epithet Parva, which is merely used by late 
writers to distinguish it from the still more important 
city of Lfirris Magna, It was a colony of Tyre 
(Sail. Jug. 19; Plin. 1. c.), and, under the Car¬ 
thaginian!, it was the most important place in the 
wealthy district of Emporiae, and its wealth was 
such that it paid to Carthage the daily tribute of 
a Euboic talent. (Liv. /. c.) Under the Romans 
it was a libera civitas, at least in Pliny’s time ; 
whether it became a colony afterwards depends on 
the question, whether the coins bearing the name of 
Leptis belong to this city or to Leptis Magna. 

♦ Derived from a Phoenician word signifying 
a naval station* 
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[See below, under Leptis Magna.] Its ruins, 
though interesting, are of no great extent. (Shaw, 
TrmeUy p. 109 ; Barth, Wandertmgen^ #c. p. 
161.) [P. S.] 

LEPTIS MAGNA Kiirns Aeirri- 

fiAyva^ Procop. B. V, ii. 21 ; also Acirris, simply; 
aft. N<t(iroA<s; Leptimagnensis Civitas, Cod. JusL 
i. 27. 2 ; Eth. and Adj. AeirTiTavds, Leptitanus : 
Lehda^ largo Ru.), the cliief of the three cities 
which formed the African Tripolis, in the district 
between the Syrtes (Regio Syrtica, aft. Tripoli- 
tana), on the N. coast of Africa ; the other two 
being Ooa and Sabratii. Leptis was one of the most 
ancient Phoenician colonies on this coast, having 
been founded by the Sidonians (Sail. Jiig. 19, 78); 
and its site was one of tlie most favourable that can 
be imagined for a city of the first class. It stood at 
one of those parts of the coast where the table-land 
of the Great I)esert falls off to the sea by a succession 
of mountain ridges, enclosing valleys which are thus 
sheltered from those encroachments of sand that 
cover the sliore where no such protection exists, 
while they lie open to the breezes of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The country, in fact, resembles, on a small 
scale, the terraces of the Cyrenaic coast ; and its 
groiit beauty and fertility have excited the admira¬ 
tion alike of ancient and modern writers. (Ammian. 
Marc, xxviii. 6 ; Della Cclla ; Becchy; Barth, &c.) 
Each of these valleys is watered by its streamlet, 
generally very insignificant and even intermittent, 
but sometimes worthy of i>eing styled a river, as in 
the case of the Cinyps, and of the smaller stream, 
further to the wes.t, uiK>n which Leptis st(M)d. The 
excellence of the site was much enhanced by the 
shelter afforded by the promontory Ukrmaeum 
Qias-alr Ashan)^ W. of the city, to the roadstead in 
its front. Tlie ruins of Leptis are of vast extent, 
of which a great portion is buried under the sand 
wlihdi has drifted over them from the sea. From 
what 0 in be traced, however, it is clear that those 
remains contain the ruins ©f three different cities, 
(1.) The original city, or Old Leptis, still exhibits 
in its ruins the characteristics of an ancient Phoenician 
settlement; and, in its site, its sea-walls and quays, 
its harbour, and its defences on the land side, it bears 
a striking general resemblance to Carthage. It was 
built on an elevated tongue of land, jutting out from 
the W. bank ot the little river, the mouth of which 
formed its port, hafing been artificially enlarged for 
that purpose. The banks of the river, as well as the 
seaward face of the promontory, are lined with walls 
of massive masonry, serving as sea-walls as well as 
quays, and containing some curious vaulted cham¬ 
bers, which are supposed to have been docks for 
ships which were kept (as at Carthage) for a last 
resource, in case the citadel should bo taken by an 
enemy. These structures are of a harder stone than 
the other buildings of the city; the latter being of 
a light sandstone, which gave the place a glittering 
whiteness to the voyager approacliing it from the 
sea. {Stadia$m. Mar. Mag. p. 453, G., p. 297, 
H.) On the land side the isthmus was defended 
by three lines of massive stone walls, the position 
of each being admirably adapted to the nature of 
the ground; and, in a depression of the ground 
between the outmost and middle line, there seems 
to have been a canal, connecting the harbour in the 
mouth of the river with the roadstead W. of the 
city. Opposite to this tongue of land, on the E. 
side of the river, is a much lower, less projecting, 
and more rounded promontoiy, which could not have 
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been loft out of the system of external works, al¬ 
though no part of the city was built upon it. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find here, besides the quays along the 
river side, and vaults in them, which served for 
warehouses, a remarkable building, which seems to 
have been a fort. Its superstructure is of brick, 
and certainly not of Phoenician work; but it pro¬ 
bably stood on foundations coeval with the city. 
This is tho only example of the use of brick in the 
ruins of Leptis, with the exception of the walls 
which surmount the sea-defences already described. 
From this eastern, as well as from the western point 
of land, an artificial mole was built out, to give addi¬ 
tional shelter to the port on either side; but, through 
not permitting a free egress to the sand which is 
washed up on that coast in vast quantities with 
every tide, these moles have been the chief cause of 
the destruction, first of tho port, and afterwards of 
the city. Tlie former event had already happened 
at the date of the Stadiasmus^ which describes Lep¬ 
tis as having no harbour (iAtfcevos). The harbour 
still existed, however, at the time of tho restoration 
of the city by Septimius Severus, and small vessels 
could even ascend to some distance above the city, 
as is proved by a quay of Roman work on the 
W. bank, at a spot where the river is still deep, 
though its mouth is now lost in the sand-hills. 

2. Tho Old City (ttSKis) thus described became 
gradually, like the Byrsa of Carthage, the citadel 
of a mucli more extensive New City (NeaTroAiy), 
which grew up beyond its limits, on the W. bank of 
tho river, where its magnificent buildings now lie 
hidden beneath the sand. This New City, as in 
tho case of Carthage and several other Phoenician 
cities of like growth, gave its n^ame to the place, 
which was hence called Neapolis, not, however, as 
at Carthago [comp. Carthago, Vol. I. p. 529. § i.], 
to tho disuse of tho old name, Leptis, which was 
never entirely lost, and which became the prevailing 
name in the later times of the ancient world, and is 
the name which the ruins still retain (Lebda). 
Under tho early emperors both names are found 
almost indifferently; but with a slight indication of 
the preference given to Neapous, and it seems 
probable that tlio name Leptis, Vith the epithet 
Magna to distinguish it from Leptis Parva, pre¬ 
vailed at last for the sake of avoiding any confusion 
with Neapolis in Zougitana. (Strab. xvii. p. 835, 
NediroXiv, Ka\ Afirrir Kohovaiy: Mela, however, 
i. 7. § 5, has Lejytis only, with the epithet altera: 
Pliny, V. 4. s. 4, misled, as usual, by the abundance 
of his authorities, makes Leptis and Neapolis different 
cities, and lie distinguishes this from the other 
Leptis as Leptis altera^ quae cognominakir magna: 
Ptolemy, iv. 3. § 13, has NediroAis ^ Ka\ Aiirris 
fjLtydKri: Jtin. Ant. p. 63, and Tab. Pent Lepti 
Magna Colonia; Scyl. pp. 111,112,113, Gronov. Nea 
ndAts; Stadkism. p. 435, Aeimy, vulg. AeTrrrjs, 
the coins all have the name Leptis simply, with the 
addition, on some of them, of the epithet Colonia 
V iCTRix Julia ; but it is very uncertain to which 
of the two cities of the name these coins belong; 
Eckhel, vol. iv. pp. 130,131; Rasche, s. v.) We learn 
from Sallust that the commercial intercourse of Leptis 
with the native tribes had led to a sharing of the con- 
nubium, and hence to an admixture of the language of 
the city with the Libyan dialects (Jug. 78). Is. fact, 
Leptis, like the neighbouring Tripoly^ which, with 
a vastly inferior site, has succeeded to its position, 
was tlie great emporium for the trade with the 
Garamautes and Phazania and the eastern part of 
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Inner Libya. But the remains of the New City 
seem to belong almost. entirely to the period of the 
Homan Empire, and especially to the reign of Septi- 
inius Severus, who restored and beautified this his 
native city. (Spart. Sev. 1; Aurel. Viet. Ep. 20.) 
It had already before acquired considerable import¬ 
ance under the Romans, whose cause it espoused 
in the war with Jugurtha (Sail. Jtiff. 77—79: as to 
its later condition see Tac. Hist. iv. 50); and if, as 
Eckhel inclines to believe, the coins with the epi¬ 
graph COL. vio. lUL. LEP. belong mostly, if not 
entirely, to Leptis Magna, it must have been made 
a colony in the earliest period of the empire. It was 
still a flourishing and populous fortified city in the 
4th century, when it was greatly injured by an as¬ 
sault of a Libyan tribe, called the Auiiusiani (Am- 
mian. xxviii. 6); and it never recovered from the 
blow. 

3. Justinian is said to have enclosed a portion of 
it with a new wall; but tho city itself was already 
too far buried in the sand to be restored; and, as 
far as we can make out, the little that Justinian 
attempted seems to have amounted only to tho en¬ 
closure of a suburb, or old Libyan camp, some dis¬ 
tance to the E. of the river, on tho W. bank of 
which the city itself hud stood. (Procop. de Aed. 
vi. 4; comp. Barth.) Its ruin was completed 
during the Arab conquest (Leo, Afr. p. 436) ; 
and, though we find it, in the middle ages, the seat 
of populous Arab camps, no attempt has been made 
to make use of the splendid site, which is now 
occupied by the insignificant village of Legatah, 
and tho hamlet of El-Hush, which consists of only 
four houses. (For particulars of tho ruins, sec 
Lucas, Proceedings of the Association, J-c. vol. ii. 
p. 66, Lond. 18*10; Della Celia, Viaggio^ cfc. 
p. 40; Beechey, Proceedings, ifc. cliap. vi. pp. 50, 
foil; Russell’s Barbary; Barth, Wanderungen, tfc. 
pp. 305—315.) [P. S.] 



LERINA and LERON. Strabo (p. 185) says: 
“ After the Stoechades are Planasia and Leron 
(ff UKapaaia Kcd Aijpup'), which are inhabited; 
and in Leron there is also a Lcrourn of Leron, and 
Leron is in front of Antipolis.” {Antibes.') Pliny 
(iii. 5) has “ Lero, et Lerina adversus Antipolim.” 
Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 21) places Lerono (ATjpuvr]) 
before tho mouth of the Var. Lerina once had a 
town named Vergoanum (Pliny). The Maritime 
Itin. places “ Lero et Lcrinas insulae ” 11 M, P. 
from Antipolis, 

These two islands are the Lerins, off the coast of 
the French department of Var. Strabo’s Planasia 
is supposed to be Lerina, because it is flat; Leron 
must then be the larger island, called Sainte Mar- 
gverUe; and D’AnvUle conjectures that the mo¬ 
nastery dedicated to Sainte Marguerite took the 
place of the Leroum of Lero, which is mentioned by 
Strabo. The position of these two small islands is 
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fixed more accurately by tho Itin. than by the 
geographers. Lerina, from which the modem name 
Lerins comes, is very small; it is called St. Honorat, 
from a bishop of Arles in the fifth century, who was 
also a saint. [G.L.] 

LERNA or LERNE {A4pva, Aepvrj), the name 
of a marshy district at the south-western extremity 
of the Argive plain, near the sea, and celebrated as 
the spot where Hercules slew tire many-headed 
Hydra, or water-snake. [Seei^ici. of Biogr. Vol. II. 
p. 394.] In this part of the plain, there is a 
number of copious springs, which overflow tho district 
and turn it into a marsh; and there can be little 
doubt that the victory of Hercules over the Hydra, is 
to be understood of a successful attempt of the 
ancient lords of the Argive plain to bring its marshy 
extremity into cultivation, by draining its sources 
and embanking its streams. The name of Lerna is 
usually given to the whole district (Paus. ii. 15. § 5, 
ii. 24. § .3, ii. 36. § 6, ii. 38. § 1; Plut. Cleo7n. 
15), but other writers apply it more particularly to 
tlie river and the lake. (Strab. viii. p. 368.) The 
district was thoroughly drained in antiquity, and 
covered With sacred buildings, of which Pausanias 
has left us an account (ii. 36, 37). A road led 
from Argos to Lerna, and the distance from the gate 
of the city to the sea-coast of Lerna was 40 stadia. 
Above Lerna is the Mountain Pontinus (IlovTivoy), 
which according to Pausanias absorbs the rain 
water, and thus prevents it from running off. On 
its summit, on which there are now tho ruins of a 
mediaeval castle, Pausanias saw the remains of a 
temple of Athena Saitis, and the foundations of tho 
house of Hippomedun, one of the seven Argive chiefs 
who marched against Thebe.®. {Aeppoia 8* oIku 
pdjxad* Airiropibwp &pa^, Eurip. Phoen. 126.) 
The grove of Lerna, which consisted for the most 
part of plane trees, extended from Mount Pontinus 
to the sea, and was bounded on one side by a river 
called Pontinus, and on the other by a river named 
Amymone. The grove of Lerna contained two 
temples, in one of which Dcmeter Prosymna and 
Dionysus were worshipped, and in the other Dionysus 
Saotes. In this grove a festival, called the Lcrnaea, 
was celebrated in honour of Demeter and Dionysus. 
Pamsanias also mentions the f(»untain of Amphiaraus, 
and theAlcyonian pool (g 'AKKooplahlppri), tlmough 
which the Argives say that Dionysus descended into 
Hades in order to recover Seincle. The Alcyonian 
pool was said to be unfathomable, and the emperor 
Nero in vain attempted to reach its bottom with a 
sounding line of several fathoms in length. The 
circumference of the pool is estimated by Pausanias 
as only one-third of a stadium; its margin was 
covered with grass and rushes. Pausanias was told 
that, though the lake appeared so still and quiet, 
yet, if any one attempted to swim over it, he was 
dragged down to the bottom. Here Prosymnus is 
said to have pointed out to Dionysus the entrance in 
the lower world. A nocturnal ceremony was con¬ 
nected with this legend; expiatory rites were per¬ 
formed by the side of the pool, and, in consequence of 
the impurities which were then thrown into the pool, 
tho proverb arose of a Lerna of ills. (Afpprj KaKcoP] 
see Prellcr, Demeter, p. 212.) 

The river Pontinus issues from three sources at 
the foot of the hill, and joins the sea north of some 
mills, after a course of only a few hundred yards. 
The Amymone is formed by seven or eight copious 
sources, whicli issue from under the rocks, and 
which arc evidently the subterraneous outlet of one of 
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the katavothra of the Arcadian vallics. The river 
soon after enters a small lake, a few hundred yards 
in circumference, and surrounded with a great 
variety of aquatic plants; and it tlion forms a marsh 
extending to the sea-shore. The lake is now walled 
in, and the water is diverted into a small stream 
which turns some mills standing close to the sea¬ 
shore. This lake is evidently the Alcyouian pool of 
Pausanias; for although he does not say that it is 
formed by the river Amymone, there can be no 
doubt of the fact. The lake answers exactly to the 
description of Pausanias, with the exception of being 
larger; and the tale of its being unfathomable is 
still related by the millers in the neighbourhood. 
Pausanijis is the only writer who calls this lake tho 
Alcyouian pool; otlier writers gave it the name of 
Lernaean; and tho river Amymone, by which it is 
formed, is likewise named Lerna. Tlie fountain of 
Am])liiarau.s can no longer be identified, probably in 
consef^uence of tlie enlargement of the lake. The 
stiition of the hydra was under a palm-tree at the 
source of the Amymone; and the numerous heads of 
tho water-snake may perhaps have been sug¬ 
gested by the numerous sources of this river. 
Amymone is frequently mentioned by tho poets. It 
is said to have derived its name fioiu one of the 
daughters of Danaus, who was beloved by Poseidon; 
and the river gushed forth when the nymph drew out 
of the rock the trident of the g(xl. (llygin. Fah. 
169.) Hence Euripides (Fhoen. 188) speaks of 
llo(T€iS(iovia ' kfJLUixii}via iiSara. (Comp. Propert. ii. 

26,47; Ov. Met. ii. 240.) 

(Dodwell, CUisdcal Tour, vol. ii. p. 22.5; Leake, 
Murea, vol. ii. p, 472, seq; Bobhiyo, Jiechcrches, 
^c. p. 47; Mure, To?ir in Greece, vol. ii. p. 194; 
Ross, Jitiaen im Feloponnes, p. 150; Curtius, Felo~ 
ponnesos, vol. ii. j). 3G8, .seq.) 

LEKOS (Aepov : Etli. Adpios ; Leros), a small 
5.sland of tho Aegean, and belongijig to the scattered 
island.s called Sporudes. It is situated opjK)site the 
Sinus Ia.s.siu.s, on the iiortli of Calymna, and on tho 
south of Lepsia, at a distance of 320 stadia from 
Cos and 350 fr<;m Myndus. (Stadiasni. Mar. Magni, 
§§ 246, 250, 252.) According to a statement of 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus, I>eros was,likeIcaros,colo¬ 
nised by Milesians. (Str.ah.xiv\p.635.) Thiswaspro- 
bably done in con.scquence of a suggestion of llecataeiis; 
for on the brealcing out of the revolt of tho lonians 
against Persia, he advised his countrymen to erect a 
fortress in the island, and make it tlio centre of 
their operations, if tluiy should be driven from 
Miletus. (Herod, v. 125 ; comp. Thucyd. viii. 27.) 
Before its occupation by the ]\Iilesians, it was pro¬ 
bably inhabited by Dorians. Tho inhabitants of 
Leros were notorious in antiquity for their ill nature, | 
whence Phocylides sang of tliem :— | 

h4pl0t KUKoly OUX 6 fxh, US S’ off, 

ndi/Tes, ir\^y npoK\4ous * fcul XlpoaXer/s A4pios, 

(Strab. X. p. 487, &c.) Tho town of Leros wa.s 
situated on the west of the modern town, on the 
south side of the bay, and on the slope of a hill; in 
this locality, at least, distinct traces of a town have 
been discovered by Ross. {Reisen auf d Griech. 
Inseln, ii, p. 119.) The plan of Hccataeus to fortify 
Leros does not seem to have been carried into effect, 
Leros never was an independent community, but was 
governed by Miletus, as we must infer from inscrip¬ 
tions, which also show that Milesians continued to 
inhabit the island as late as tlie time of the Romans. 
Loros contained a sanctuary of Artemis Parthenos, 
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in which, according to mythology, the sisters of 
Meleager were transformed into guinea fowls (fie- 
AeayplSes; Anton. Lib. 2; comp. Ov. Met. viii. 533, 
&c.), whence these birds were always kept in the 
sanctuary of the goddess. (Athen. xiv. p. 655.) 
In a valley, about ten minutes’ walk from the sea, a 
small convent still bears the name of Partheni, and 
at a little distance from it there are tho ruins of an 
ancient Christian church, evidently built upon some 
ancient foundation, which seems to have been that of 
the temple of Artemis Parthenos. “This small island,” 
says Boss, “ though envied on account of its fertility, 
its smiling valleys, and its excellent harbours, is 
nevertheless scorned by its neighbours, who charge 
its inhabitants with niggardliness ” (/. c. p. 122; 
comp. Bockh, Corp. Inscript, n. 2263; Ross, 
Inscript, hied. ii. 188.) [L. S.] 

LESBOS (A4(t€o5 : Eth. and Adj. AtaSios, 
A4 o€ik6s, Aea6iaK6s, Lesbius, Lcsbicus, Les- 
biacus : Jem. AeaSis, AeaSids, Le.sbis, Lesbias; in 
the middle ages it was named Mitylenc, fmm its 
principal city ; Goog. Rav. v. 21 ; Suidas. s. v. ; 
Hierocl. p. 686 ; Eustath. ad II. ix. 129, Od. iii. 
170 : hence it is called by the modern Greeks 
Mitylcn or Metelino, and by tho Turks Medilli or 
Mcdellu-Adassi.') Like several other islands of the 
Aegean, Lesbos is said by Strabo, Pliny and others 
to have had various other names, Issa, Himerte, 
Lasia, Pelasgia, Aegira, Aothiope, and Macaria. 
(Strab. i. p. 160, v. p. 128; Plin. v.31 (39); Dio<l. 
iii. 55, V. 81.) 

Lesbos is situated off the coast of Mysia, exactly 
oppossite the opening of the gulf of Adramyttium. 
Its uorthom part is separated from tho mainland 
near Assos [Assos] by a chaniieJ about 7 miles broad; 
and the distance between the south-eastern extremity 
and the Islands of Arginu.sac [Aroinusae] is about 
the same. Strabo reckons the breadth of the former 
strait at 60 stadia, and Pliny at 7 miles; for tho 
latter strait see Strab. xin. pp. 616, 617, and Xen. 
Hell. i. 6. §§ 15—28. The island lies between the 
parallels of 38° 58' and 39° 24'. Pliny states tho 
circumference as 168 miles, Strabo as 1100 stadia. 
According to Choiseul-Gouffier, the latter estimate 
is rather too groat. Scylax (p. .56) assigns to Lesbos 
the seventh rank in size among the islands of tho 
Mediterranean sea- 

In shape Lesbos may be roughly described as a 
triangle, the sides of which face respectively the 
NW., the NE., and the SVV. The northern point is 
the promontory of Argennum, the western is that of 
Sigrium (still called Cape Sigri). the south-eastern 
is that of Malea (now called ZeiiovmBouroun or Cape 
St. Mary). But though this description of the 
island as triangular is generally correct, it must be 
noticed that it is penetrated far into tho interior by 
two gulfs, or sea-lochs as they may properly be 
called, on the south-western side. One of these is 
Port Iliero or Port Olivier, “ one of the best har¬ 
bours of the Archipelago,” opening from the sea 
about 4 miles to the westward of Cape Malea, and 
extending about 8 miles inland among tho mountains. 
It may be reasonably conjectured that its ancient 
name was Portus Hieraeus ; since Pliny mentions a 
Lesbian city called Uiora, which was extinct before 
his time. The other arm of the sea, to which we 
have alluded, is about half-way between the former 
and Cape Sigrium. It is the “ beautifhrand ex^ 
tensive basin, named Pos't CaloniJ and anciently 
called Euiipus Pyrrhaeus. From the extreme nar¬ 
rowness of the entrance, it is less adapted for the 
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purposes of a harbour. Its ichthyology is repeatedly 
mentioned by Aristotle as remarkable. (^HutAmmaU 
V. 10. § 2, V. 13. § 10, viii. 20. § 15, ix. 25. 
§ 8-) 

The surface of the island is mountainous. The 
principal mountains wereOrdyranus in the W., Olym¬ 
pus in the S., and Lepethymiius in the N. Their ele¬ 
vations, as marked in the English Admiralty Charts, 
are respectively, 1780, 3080, and 2750 feet. The 
excellent climate and fine air of Lesbos are celebrated 
by Diodorus Siculus (v. 82), and it is still reputed 
to be the most healthy island in the Archipelago. 

Sailing Directory^ p. 154.) Tacitus {Ann. 
vi. 3) calls it “ insula nobilis et amoena.’* Agates 
were found there (Plin. xxxvii. 54), and its quarries 
produced variegated marble (xxxvi. 5). Tiie whole¬ 
some Lesbian wines (“ innocentis pocula Lesbii,” 
Hor. Carm. i. 17, 21) were famous in the ancient 
world; but of this a more particular account is 
given under Methymna. The trade of the island 
was active and considerable; but here again wo 
mast refer to what is said concerning its chief city 
Mytilene. At the present day the figs of Lesbos 
are celebrated; but its chief exports are oil and 
gall-nuts. The population was estimated, in 1816, 
at 25,000 Greeks and 5000 Turks. 

Tradition says that the first inhabitants of Lesbos 
were Pelasgians; and Xanthus was their legendary 
leader. Next came lonians and others, under Ma- 
careus, who is said by Diodorus (v. 80) to have 
introduced written laws two generations before the 
Trojan war. Last were tlie Aeolian settlers, under 
the leadership of Lesbus, who appears in Strabo 
under the name Graus, and who is said to have 
married Meth)Tnna, the daughter of Macareus. 
Mytilene was the elder daughter. This is certain, 
that the early history of Lesbos is identical with 
that of the Aeolians. Strabo regards it as their 
central seat {erxi^ov iJL'rjTp6iro\iSj xiii. pp. 616, 
622). In mercantile enterprise, in resistance to the 
Persians, and in intellectual eminence, the insular 
Aeolians seem to have been favourably contrasted 
with their brethren on the continent. That which 
Horace calls “ Aeolium camicn ” and “ Aeoliae 
fides” {Carm. ii. 13. 24, iii. 30. 13) was due to 
the genius of Lesbos: and Niebuhr’s expression 
regarding this island is, that it wiis “ the pearl of 
the Aeolian race.” {Lectures on Ancient Ethnology 
arid Geography^ vol. i. p. 218.) 

Lesbos was not, like several other islands of the 
Archipelago, such as Cos, Chios and Samos, the 
territory of one city. We read of six Aeolian cities 
in Lesbos, each of which had originally separate 
possessions and an independent government, and 
which were situated in the following geographical 
order. Mbthymna (now Molivo^ was on the north, 
almost immediately opposite Assos, from w'hich it 
was separated by one of the previously mentioned 
straits. Somewhere in its neighbourhood was 
Arisba, which, however, was incorporated in the 
Meth 3 nmnaean territory before the time of Herodotus 
(i. 151). Near the western extremity of the island 
were .A^tissa and Erbssus. The former was a 
little to the nenrth of Cape Sigriom, and was situated 
on a small island, which in Pliny’s time (ii. 91) was 
connected with Lesbos itself. The latter was on the 
south of the promontory, and is still known under 
the name of Erissi, a modem village, near which 
ruins have been found. At the head of Port Caloni 
was Pyrrha, which in Strabo’s time had been swal¬ 
lowed up by the sea, with the exc.eption of a suburb. 
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(Strab. xiii. p. 618 ; see Plin. v. 31.) The name of 
Pera is still attaclied to this district according to 
Pococke. On the eastern shore, facing the main¬ 
land, was Mytilene. Besides these places, wo 
must mention the following; — Hiera, doubtless at 
the head of Port Olivier, said by Pliny to have been 
destroyed before his day; Agamede, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Pyrrha; Nape, in the plain of 
Methymna ; Aegirus, between Methymna and 
Mytilene; and Polium, a site mentioned by Ste- 
phanus B. Most of these places are noticed more 
particularly under their respective names. Ail of 
them decayed, and became unimportant, in compa¬ 
rison with Methymna and Mytilene, which were si¬ 
tuated on good harbouis opposite the mainland, and 
convenient for the coasting-trade. The annals of 
Lesbos are so entirely made up of events affecting 
those two cities, especially the latter, that we must 
refer to them for what does not bear upon the general 
history of the island. 

From the manner in which Lesbos is mentioned 
both in the Iliad and Odyssey {11. xxiv. 544, Od. iv. 
342), it is evident that its cities were populous and 
flourishing at a very early period. They had also 
very large possessions on the opjXHiite coast. Lesbos 
was not included in the conquests of Croe.sii8. 
(Herod, i. 27.) The severe defeat of the Lesbians 
by the Samians under Polycrates (iii. 39) seems 
only to have been a temporary disaster. It is said 
by Herodotus (i. 151) that at first they had nothing 
to fear, when Cyrus conquered the territories of 
Croesus on the mainland: but afterwards, with other 
islanders, they seem to have submitted voluntarily 
to Harpagus (i. 169). The situation of this island on 
the very confines of the great struggle between the 
Persians and the Greeks was so critical, that its 
fortunes were seriously affected in every phase of 
the long conflict, from this period down to the peace 
of Antalcidas and the campaigns of Alexander. 

The Lesbians joined the revolt of Arlstagoras 
(Herod, vi. 5, 8), and one of the most memorable 
incidents in this part of its history is the consequent 
hunting down of its inhabitants, as well as those of 
Chios and Tonedos, by the Persians (Henxl. vi. 31; 
Aesch. Pers. 881). After the battles of Salamis and 
MycaJe they boldly identified themselves with the 
Greek cause. At first they attached tliemselves to 
the Lacedaemonian interest; but before long they 
came under the overpowering influence of the naval 
supremacy of Athens. In the early part of the 
PeloptMincsian War, the position of Lesbos was more 
favourable than that of the other islands: for, like 
Corcyra and Chios, it was not required to furnish a 
money-tribute, but only a naval contingefit (Thuc. 
ii. 9). But in the course of the war, Mytilene was 
induced to intrigue with the Lacedaemonians, and to 
take the lead in a great revolt from Athens. The 
events which fill so large a portion of the third book 
of Tlmcydides — the speech of Cleon, the change 
of mind on the part of the Athenians, and the 
narrow escape of the Lesbians from entire massacre 
by the sending of a second ship to overtake the first— 
are perhaps the most memorable circumstances con¬ 
nected with the history of this island. The lands of 
Lesbos were divided among Athenian citizens {kXti- 
pooxot), many of whom, however, according to 
Bocckh, returned to Athens, the rest remaining as a 
garrison. Methymna had taken no part in the revolt, 
and was exempted from the punishment After the 
Sicilian expedition, the Lesbians again wavered in 
their allegiance to Athens; but the result was unim-* 
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portant (Thucyd. viii. 5, 22, 23, 32, 100). It was 
near the coast of this island that the last great naval 
victory of the Athenians during the war was won, 
that of Conon over Callicratidas at Arginusac. On 
the destruction of the Athenian force by Lysaiider 
at Aegospotami, it fell under the power of Sparta; 
but it was recovered for a time by Thrasybulus 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 8. §§ 28—30). At the peace of 
Antalcidas it was declared independent. From this 
time to the establishment of the Macedonian empire 
it is extremely difficult to fix the fluctuations of the 
history of Lesbos in the midst of the varying influ¬ 
ences of Athens, Sparta, and Persia. 

After the battle of the Oranicus, Alexander made 
a treaty with the Lesbians. Memrion the Rhodian 
took Mytilene and fortified it, and died there. Af- 
'terwards Hegelochus reduced the various cities of 
the island under the Macedonian power. (For the 
history of these transactions see Arrian, Expect. Alex. 
iii. 2; Curt. Jfist. Alex. iv. 5.) In the war of tho 
Romans with Perseus, Labeo destroyed Antissa for 
aiding the Macedonians, and incorporated its inha¬ 
bitants with those of Methymna (Liv. xlv. 31. Hence 
j)erhaps the true explanation of Pliny’s remark, 
I.C.). In the course of the Mithridatic War, Mytilene 
incurred the displeasure of the Romans by delivering 
up M’. Aquillius (Veil. Pat. ii IS; Appian, Mithr. 
21). It was also the last city which held out after 
the close of the war, and was reduced by M. Minucius 
Thermus,—an occasion on which Julius Caesar dis¬ 
tinguished himself, and earned a civic crown by 
saving the life of a soldier (Liv. Kpit, 89; vSuet. 
Cae8. 2; see Cic. contra Rull. ii. 16). Pompey, 
however, was Induced by Tlieojdiancs to make My¬ 
tilene a free city (Veil. l*at. 1. c.\ Strab. xiii. p. 
617), and he left there his wife and .son during tho 
campaign which ended at Pharsalia. (A]qnan, B. C, 
ii. 83; Iflnt. Pomp. 74, 75.) From this time wo 
are to regard Lesbos as a part of the Roman province 
of Asia, with Mytilene distinguished as its chief 
city, and in the tMij(»Yment of })rivileges more par¬ 
ticularly described elsewhere. We may mention liere 
that a few imperial coins of Lesbos, ao distinguished 
from tho.se of the cities, are extant, of the reigns of 
M. Aurelius and Commo<lus, and with the legend 
KOINON AECBIflN (Eckhel, vol.ii. p. 501; Miomiet, 
vol. iii. pp. 34, 35). 

In the new division of province.^ under Constantine, 
Lesbos was placed in tho Provincia Instilarum 
(Hierocl. p. 686, ed. We.sseling). A few detached 
notices of its fortunes during the middle ages arc all 
that can be given here. On tho IStli of August, 
A.i). 802, tho empress Irene ended her extraordinary 
life here iri exile. (S?e Le Beau, Hist du Bos Empii’e, 
vol. xii. p. 400.) In the thirteenth century, con¬ 
temporaneously with the first crusade, Lesbos began 
to bo atfected by the Tuvki.sh conquests: Tzachas, 
Emir of Smyrna, succeeded in taking Mytilene, but 
failed ill his attempt on Methymna. (Anna Comn. 
Alex. lib. vii. p. 362, ed. Bonn.) Ale.xis, however, 
sent an expedition to retake Mytilene, and was suc¬ 
cessful (Ib. ix. p. 425). In the thirteenth centuiy 
Lesbos was in the power of the Latin emperors of 
Constantinople, but it was recovered to the Greeks 
by Joannes Ducas Vatatzes, emperor of Nicaea (see 
his life in the Diet, of Biography). In the fourteenth 
century Joannes Palaeologus gave his sister in 
marriage to Francisco Gateluzeio, and the island of 
Lesbos as a dowry; and it continued in the possession 
of this family till its final absorption in the Turkish 
empire (Ducas, HisU Byzant p. 46, ed. Bonn). It 
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appears, however, that these princes were tributary 
to the Turks (Ib. p. 328). In 1457, Mahomet II. 
made an unsuccessful assault on Methymna, in con¬ 
sequence of a suspicion that the Lesbians had aided 
tho Catalan buccaneers (lb. p. 338; see also Vertot, 
Hist de VOrdre de Malte, ii. 258). He did not 
actually take the island till 1462. The history of 
tho annalist Ducas himself is closely connected with 
Lesbos: he resided there after the fall of Constan¬ 
tinople; he conveyed the tribute from the reigning 
Gateluzzio to the sultan at Adrianople; and the last 
paragraph of his history is an unfinished account 
of the final catastrophe of the island. 

This notice of Lesbos would bo veiy incomplete, 
unless something were said of its intellectual emi¬ 
nence. In reference to poetry, and especially poetry 
in connection with music, no island of the Greeks is 
so celebrated as Lesbos. Whatever other explana¬ 
tion we may give of the legend concerning the head 
and lyre of Orpheus being carried by the waves to 
its shores, we n:ay take it as an expression of the 
fact that liere was the primitive seat of the music of 
the lyre. Lesches, the cyclic minstrel, a native of 
Pyrrha, was tho first of its series of poets. Ter- 
pander, though his later life was chic% connected 
with the Feloponnesus, was almost certainly a native 
of Lesbos, and probably of Antissa : Arion, of Me¬ 
thymna, appears to have belonged to his school; and 
no two men were so closely connected with the early 
history of Greek music. The names of Alcaeus and 
Sappho aro the most imperishable elements in the 
renown of Mytilene. The latter was sometimes 
called the tenth Muse (as in Plato’s epigram, 2a7r</)(b 
AfcrSSOeu r) BtKaTTj) ; and a school of jioetesses 
(Lesbiadum turba, Ovid, Her. xv.) seems to have 
been formed by her. Here, without entering into tho 
discussions, by Welcker and others, concerning the 
character of Sappho herself, wo must state that tho 
women of Lesbos were as famous for their profligacy 
as their beauty. Their beauty is celebrated by Homer 
(II, ix. 129, 271), and, as regards their profligacy, 
the proverbial expression Aecr^ia^^iv affixes a worse 
stain to their island than Kpr)Ti^€iv does to Crete. 

Lesbos seems never to have produced any dis¬ 
tinguished painter or sculptor, but Hellanicus and 
Tlieophaiies the friend of Pompey are worthy of 
being mentioned among historians; and Pittacus, 
Theophrastus, and Cratippus are known in the 
annals of philosophy and science. Pittacus was 
famous also as a legislator. These eminent men 
were all natives of Mytilene, with the exception of 
Theophrastus, who was born at Eresus. 

The fullest account of Lesbos is the treatise of 
S. L, Plehn, Lesbiacorum Liberj Berlin, 1826. In 
this work is a map of the island; but the English 
Admiralty charts should be consulted, especially 
Nos. 1654 and 1665. Forbiger refers to reviews of 
Plehn’s work by Meier in the Hall. Ally. Lit. Zeit. 
for 1827, and by 0. MUller in the Goett. Gel. Anz. 
for 1828 ; also to Lander’s Beitriige zu/r JCunde 
der Jnsel Lesbos^ Ilamb. 1827. Information regard¬ 
ing the modern condition of the island will be ob¬ 
tained from Pococke, Tonrnefort, Richter, and Pro- 
kesch. [J. S. H.] 

LE'SORA MONS (Mont Lozere)^ a summit of 
the Cevennes^ above 4800 feet high, is mentioned by 
Sidonius Apollinaris (Carm. 24, 44) as containing 
the source of the Tamis (Tam ):— 

** Hinc te Lesora Caucasum Scytharam 
Yincons aspiciet citusque Tarnis.” 
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The pastures on this mountain produced good cheese 
in Pliny^s time {H. N. xi. 42), as they do now. 
Mont Lozere gires its name to the French depart¬ 
ment Lozere, [G. L.] 

LESSA (A^o’o’o), a village of Epidauria, upon 
the confines of the territory of Argos, and at the 
foot of Mount Arachnaeum. Pausanias saw there 
a temple of Athena. The ruins of Lcssa are situated 
upon a hill, at the foot of which is the village of 
Lyhirid. On the outside of the walls, near the 
foot of the mountain, are the remains of an ancient 
pyramid, near a church, which contains some Ionic 
columns. (Pans. ii. 25. § 10; Leake, Morea^ 
vol. ii. p. 419; Boblaye, Recherche^^ p. 53; 
Ourtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 418.) 
LESTADAE. [Naxos.] 

LE'SURA, a branch of the Mosella (Mosel)^ men¬ 
tioned by Ausonius (^Mosella^ v. 365). He calls it 
“exilis,” a poor, ill-fed stream. The resemblance 
of name leads us to conclude that it is the Lemr or 
Lisse^ which flows past Wittlich^ and joins the Mosel 
on the left bank. [G. L.j 

LETANDROS, a small island in the Aegacan 
sea, near Amoi’gos, mentioned only by Pliny (iv. 
12. 8. 23). 

LETE (A-^tti: Eth, ATjratos), a town of Mace¬ 
donia, which Stephanus B. asserts to have been the 
native city of Nearchn.s, the admiral of Alexander 
the Great; but in this he is certainly mistaken, as 
Nearchus was a Cretan. (Comp. Arrian, Jnd. 18; 
Diod. xix. 19.) [E. B. J.] 
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LETIIAEUS (ATjdoroy, Strab. x. p. 478; Ptol. 
iii. 17. § 4; Eustath. ad llom. It ii. 646 ; Solin. 
17; Vib. Scq. 13), the large and important river 
which watered the plain of Gortyna in Crete, now 
the Malogniti. [PI. B. J.] 

LETHAKUS (^A7j6dio^\ a small river of Caria, 
which has its sources in Mount Pactyes, and after a 
short course from north to south discharges itself 
into the Maeander, a little to the soutli-east of Mag¬ 
nesia. (Strab. xii. p. 554, xiv. p. 647 ; Athen. xv. 
p.683.) Arundell {Seven Chv/rclies^ p. 57) describes 
the river which he identifies with the ancient Le-^ 
thaeus, as a torrent rushing along over rocky ground, 
and forming many waterfalls. [L. S.] 

LETHES FL. [Gallaecia.] 

LETO'POLIS {li'nrovs wdAir, Ptol. iv. 5. § 46; 
ArtrovSj Stepb. B. s, v. ; Letus, Itin. Anton, p. 156: 
Eth. AyiroTroXiTTjs')^ a town in Lower Egypt, near 
the apex of the Delta, the chief of the nome Leto- 
polites, but with it belonging to the nomos or pre¬ 
fecture ^of Memphis. (Strab. xvii. p. 807.) It was 
probably situated on the banks of the canal of 
Memphis, a few miles SW. of Cercasorum. Leto, from 
whom the town and the nome derived their name, 
was an appellation of the deity Athor, one of the 
eight Dii Majores of Aegypt. Lat. 30® N. [W. B.D.] 
LETBINI {Airpivoif Paus.; Aerplvo, Xen.), a 
town of Pisatis in Elis, situated near the sea, upon 
the Sacred Way leading from Elis to Olympia, at 
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the distance of 180 stadia from Elis, and 120 from 
Olympia. It was said to have been founded by 
Letreus, a son of Pelops. (Paus. vi. 22. § 8.) To¬ 
gether with several of the other dependent town¬ 
ships of Elis, it joined Agis, when he invaded the 
territories of Elis; and the Eleians were obliged to 
surrender their supremacy over Letrini by the peace 
which they concluded wdth the Spartans in b. c. 
400. (Xen. Hell. iii. 2. §§ 25, 30.) Xenophon 
(1. c.) speaks of Letrini, Amphidoli, and Mar- 
ganeis as Triphylian places, although they were on 
the right hank of the Alpheius; and if there is no 
corruption in the text, which Mr. Groto thinks there 
is {Hist, of Greece^ vol. ix. p. 415), the word Tri¬ 
phylian must be used in a loose sense to signify the 
dependent townships of Elis. The AerpivaTai yvai 
are mentioned by Lycophron (1.58). In the time of 
Pausanias nothing remained of Letrini except a few 
houses and a temple of Artemis Aljdieiaea. (Pau.s. 

l. c.) Letrini may bo placed at the village and 
monastery of St. John, between Pyrgo and the port 
of Kufdkolo, where, according to Leake, among 

m. any fragments of antiquity, a part of a large 
statue was found some years ago. (Leake, Mo?'ea, 
vol. ii. p. 188; Boblaye, p. 130, &c.; Curtius, Pe- 
lopoimesos, vol. i. p. 72.) 

LEVACI, a pco[)le in Caesar’s division of Gallia, 
which was inhabited by the Belgae. The Levaei, 
with sonic other small tribes, wore dependent on the 
Nervii. {B. G. v. 39.) The position of the Lcvaci 
is unknown. [G. L.] 

LEVAE FANUM, in Gallia Belgiea is jilaced 
by the Table on the road from Lugdunum Batavorum 
{Leiden') to Noviomagus {Nymegen). Levae Fanum 
is between Fletio {Vleuten) and Carvo; 25 M. P. 
from Fletio and 12 from Carvo. [Cauvo.] D’An- 
ville, a.ssuining that lie has fixed Carvo right, sup¬ 
poses that there is some omission of places in tlie 
Table between Fletio and Carvo, and that we cannot 
rely upon it. He conjectures that Levae Fanum 
may be a little beyond Dursteede, on the bank 
op|)osite to that of the Batavi, at a jdace which ho 
call.s Liven-dael (vullis Levae), this Leva being 
some local divinity. Walckenaer fixes Levae Fanum 
at Leersnm. [G. L.] 

LEUCA {rh Aeuad, Strab.: Leuca), a small 
town of Calabria, situated close to the lapygian 
promontory, on a small bay immediately to the W. 
of that celebrated headland. Its site is clearly 
marked by an ancient church still called Sta. Maria 
di Leuca, but known also as the Madonim di Finis- 
terra, from its situation at the extreme point of 
Italy in this direction. The lapygian promontory 
itself is now known as the Ca 2)0 di Leuca. Strabo 
is the only author who mentions a towm of this 
name (vi. p. 281), but Lucan also notices the 
“ secreta littora Leucae”(v. 375) as a port fre¬ 
quented by shipping; and its advantageous position, 
at a point where so many ships must necessarily 
touch, would soon create a town upon the spot. It 
was probably never a' municipal town, but a large 
village or borgo, such as now exists upon the spot 
in consequence of the double attraction of the port 
and sanctuary. (Rampoldi, Corogr. delV Italia^ 
vol. ii. p. 442.) 

Strabo tells us (I. c.) that the inhabitants of 
Leuca showed there a spring of fetid water, which 
they pretended to have arisen from the wounds of 
some of the giants which had been expelled by Her¬ 
cules from the Phlegraean plains, and who had taken 
refuge here. These giants they called Leutemii, 
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and hence gave the name of Leutebnia to all the 
Burrounding district. The same story is told, with 
some variations, by the pseudo-Aristotle (dfe Mirah, 
97); and the name of Leutamia is found also in 
Lycophron (^Alex. 978), whose expressions, however, 
would have led us to suppose that it was in the 
neiglibourhood of Siris rather than of the lapygian 
promontory. Tzetzes (ad loc.) calls it a city of 
Italy, which is evidently only an erroneous inference 
from the words of his author. The Laternii of 
Scylax, whom ho mentions as one of the tribes that 
inhabited lapygia, may probably be only another 
form of the same name, though wo meet in no other 
writer with any allusion to their existence as a real 
people. [1^^- H. B.] 

LEUCA, the name given by Pomi^onius Mela (i. 1G), 
to a district on tlie west of Halicarnassus,between that 
city and Myndus. Pliny (Zf. N. v. 29) mentions a 
town, Leucopolis, in the same neighbourhood, of 
which, however, nothing else is known to us. [L. S.] 
LEUCADIA. [Leucas.J 
LKUCAE or LEUCE (AeC/cot, A€vkt}\ a small 
town of Ionia, in the neighbourhood of Phocaea, was 
situated, according to Pliny (v. 31), “in pro- 
montorio quod insula fuit.” From Scylax (p. 37) 
we learn that it was a jjlace with harbours. Accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus (xv. 18) the Persian admiral Tiichos 
founded this town on an eminence on the sea coast, in 
B.O, 352 ; but shortly after, when Tachos had died, 
the Clazomenians and Cymaeans quarrelled about its 
possession, and the former succeeded by a stratagem 
in making themselves masters of it. At a later time 
Leucae became remarkable for the battle fought in 
its neighbourhood between the consul LiciniusCrassus 
and Aristonicus, n.o. 131. (Strab. xiv. p. 646; 
Justin, xxxvi. 4.) Some have supposed this place 
to bo identical with the Louconiurn mentioned by 
Thucydides (viii. 24) ; but this is impossible, as this 
latter place must bo looked for in Cliios. The site 
of the ancient Leucae cannot bo a matter of doubt, 
as a village of the name of Levke, close upon the sea, 
at the foot of a hill, is evidently the modern repre¬ 
sentative of its ancient namesake. (Arundell, Seven 
Churches, p. 295.) [L. S.] 

LEUCAE (AffO/ftti), a town of Laconia situated 
at the northern extremity of the plain Leuco, now 
called rhiniki, which extended inland between 
Acriao and Asopus on the castei-n side of the La¬ 
conian gulf. (Polyb. V. 19; Liv. xxxv. 27; Strab. 
viii. p. 363 ; Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 226, seq.; 
Boblaye, RtchercheA, ifc. p. 95; Curtius, Pelopon- 
nesos, vol. ii. p. 290.) 

LEUCAKUM, a town in Britain, mentioned in the 
Itinerary as being 15 miles from Isca Dumnuni- 
onim, and 15 from Nidum. The difficulties involved 
in this list (viz. that of the 12th Itinerary) are noticed 
under Muridunum. The Afonmienta Britannica 
suggests both Glastonhiry in Somersetshire, and 
L'wghor in Glamorganshire. [R. G. L.] 

LEUCAS (Afu/cds), a place in Bithynia, on the 
river Gallus, in the south of Nicaea, is mentioned 
only by Anna Comnena (p. 470), but can be easily 
identified, as its name Lefke is still borne by a neat 
little town in the middle of the beautiful valley of 
theGallufJ. (Leake, Asia Minor^ pp. 12,13.) [L. S.] 
LEUCAS, LEUCA'DIA (Aevxdy, Time., Xen., 
Strab.; AevxaSla, Thuc. Liv.; Eth. AevxdSios), 
an island in the Ionian sea, separated by a narrow 
channel from the coast of Acamania. It was ori¬ 
ginally part of the mainland, and aa such is described 
by Homer, who calls it the Acte or peninsula of the 
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mainland. (*Akt^ i}irfipoio, Od. xxiv. 377; comp. 
Strab. x. pp. 451, 452.) Homer also mentions its 
well-fortified town Kekicus (N^pt/cos, 1 . c.) ' Its 
earliest inhabitants were Leleges and Teleboans 
(Strab, vii. p. 322), but it was afterwards peopled 
by Acarnanians, who retained possession of it till 
the middle of the seventh century b. c., when the 
Corinthians, under Cypselus, founded a new town 
near the isthmus, which they called Leucas, where 
they settled 1000 of their citizens, and to which 
they removed the inhabitants of the old town of 
Nericus. (Strab. L c.; Scylax, p. 13 ; Thuc. i. 30; 
Plut. Them. 24; Scymn. Chius, 464.) Scylax says 
that the town was first called Epileucadii. The 
Corinthian colonists dug a canal tlirough this isth¬ 
mus, and thus converted the peninsula into an 
island. (Strab. 1. c.) This canal, which was called 
Dioryctus, and was, according to Pliny, 3 stadia in 
length (AidpvKTos, Polyb. v. 5; Plin. iv. 1. s. 2), 
was after filled up by deposits of sand ; and in the 
Peloponnesian War, it was no longer available for 
ships, which during that period were conveyed across 
the isthmus on more than one occasion. (Thuc. iii. 
81, iv. 8.) It was in the same state in b. c. 218; 
for Polybius relates (v. 5) that Philip, the son of 
Demetrius, had his galleys drawn across this isth¬ 
mus in that year; and Livy, in relating the siege of 
Leucas by the Romans in b.c. 197, says, “ Lcucadi.a, 
nunc insula, et vadoso freto quod perfossum manu 
est, ab Acamania divisa ” (xxxiii. 17). The sub¬ 
sequent restoration of the canal, and the construction 
of a stone bridge, both of which were in existence 
in the time of Strabo, were no doubt the work of the 
Romans; the canal was probably restored soon after 
the Roman conquest, when the Romans separated 
Leucas from the Acarnanian confederacy, and the 
bridge was perliaps constructed by order of Augustus, 
whose policy it was to facilitate communications 
throughout his dominions. 

Leucadia is about 20 miles in length, and from 
5 to 8 miles in breadth. It resembles the Isle of 
Man in shape and size. It consists of a range of 
limestone mountains, terminating at its north-eastern 
extremity in a bold and rugged headland, whence 
the coast runs in a south-west direction to the pro¬ 
montory, anciently called Leucates, which has been 
corrupted by the Italians into Cape Ducato. The 
name of the capo, as w’cll as of the island, is of 
course derived from its white cliffs. The southern 
shore is more soft in aspect, and more sloping and 
cultivated tlian the rugged rocks of the northern 
coast; but the most populous and wooded district is 
that opposite Acamania. The interior of the island 
wears everywhere a rugged aspect. There is but 
little cultivation, except where terraces have been 
planted on the mountain sides, and covered with 
vineyards. 'Wie highest ridge of the mountains rises 
about 3000 feet above the sea. 

Between the northern coast of Leucadia and that 
of Acamania there is at present a lagoon about 
3 miles in length, while its breadth varies from 
100 yards to a mile and a half. The lagoon is in 
most parts only about 2 feet deep. This part of 
the coast requires a more particular description, 
which will be rendered clearer by the accompanying 
plan. At the north-eastern extremity of Leucadia 
a lido^ or spit, of sand, 4 miles in length, sweeps 
out towards Acamania. (See Plan, A.) Ob an 
isolated point opposite the extremity of this sand¬ 
bank, is the fort of Santa Mature^ erected in the 
middle ages by one of the Latin princes, but repaired 
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and modeled both by the Turks and Venetians. 
(Plan, B.) The fort was connected with the island 
by an aqueduct, serving also as a causeway, 1300 
yards in length, and with 260 arches. (Plan, 5.) It 
was originally built by the Turks, but was ruined 
by an earthquake in 1825, and has not since been 
repidred. It was formerly the residence of the Vene¬ 
tian governor and the chief men of the island, who 
kept here their magazines and the cars on 

which they carried down their oil and wine from the 
inland districts, at the nearest point of the island. 
The congregation of buildings thus formed, and to 
which the inhabitants of the fortress gradually re¬ 
tired as the seas became more free from corsairs, 
arose by degrees to be the capital and scat of govern¬ 
ment, and is called, in memory of its origin, 
Amaxichi (^Afxa^lxtoy). (Plan, C.) Hence the fort 
alone is properly called Santa Mawra^ and the capital 
Amaxichi; while the island at large retains its an¬ 
cient name of Leucadia. The ruins of the ancient 
town of Leucas are situated a mile and a half to 
the SE. of Amaxichi. The site is called Kaligoni, 
and consists of irregular heights forming the last 
falls of the central ridge of the island, at the foot of 
which is a narrow plain between the heights and the 
lagoon. (Plan, D.) The ancient inclosure is almost en¬ 
tirely traceable, as well round the brow of the height 
on the northern, western, and southern sides, as from 
either end of the height across the plain to the 
lagoon, and along its shore. This, as Leake ob¬ 
serves, illustrates Livy, who remarks (xxxiii. 17) 
that the lower parts of Leucas were on a level close 
to the shore. The remains on the lower ground are 
of a more regular, and, therefore, more modem ma¬ 
sonry than on the heights above. The latter are 
probably the remains of Nericus, which^ continued 
to be the ancient acropolis, while the Corinthians 
gave the name of Leucas to the town which they 
erected on the shore below. This is, indeed, in op¬ 
position to Strabo, who not only asserts that the 
name was changed by the Corinthian colony, but 
also that Leucas was built on a different site from 
that of Neritus. (x. p. 452). But, on the other 
feAd, the town continued to be called Nericus even 
late as the Peloponnesian War (Time. iii. 7); and 
numerous instances occur in histoiy of different 
quarters of the same city being known by distinct 
names. Opposite to the middle of the ancient city 
arc the remains of the bridge and causeway which 
here crossed the lagoon. (Plan, 1.) The bridge 
was rendered necessary by a channel, which per¬ 
vades the whole length of the lagoon, and admits 
a passage to boats drawing 5 or 6 feet of water, 
while the other parts of the lagoon are not more 
than 2 feet in depth. The great squared blocks 
which formed the ancient causeway are still seen 
above the shallow water in several places on either 
side of the deep channel, but particularly towards 
the Acamanian shore. The bridge seems to have 
been kept in repair at a late period of time, there 
being a solid cubical fabric of masonry of more 
modem workmanship erected on the causeway on 
the western bank of the channel. Leake, from whom 
tliis description is taken, argues that Strabo could 
never have visited Leucadia, because he states that 
this isthmus, the ancient canal, the Koman bridge, and 
the city of Leucas were all in the same place; whereas 
the isUimus and the canal, according to Leake, were 
near the modem fort Santa Maura, at the distance 
of 8 miles north of the city of Leucas. But K. 0. 
MUUer, who is followed by Bowen and others, believe 
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that the isthmus and canal were a little sonth of 
the city of Leucas, that is, between Fort Alexander 
(Plan, 2) on the island, and Paleocaglia on the 
mainland (Plan, 3). The channel is narrowest at 
this point, not being more than 100 yards across; 
and it is probable that the old capital would have 
been built close to the isthmus connecting the 
peninsula with the mainland. It has been con¬ 
jectured that the long spit of sand, on which the 
fort Santa Maura has been built, probably did not 
exist in antiquity, and may have been thrown up 
at first by an earthquake. 

Between the fort Santa Maura and the modem 
town Amaxichi, the Anglo-Ionian government have 
constructed a canal, with a towing-path, for boats 
drawing not more than 4 or 5 feet of water. (Plan, 
4.) A ship-canal, 16 feet deep, has also been com¬ 
menced across the whole length of the lagoon from 
Fort Santa Maura to Fort Alexander, This work, 
if it is ever brought to a conclusion, will open a 
sheltered passage for large vessels along the Acar- 
nanian coast, and will increase and facilitate the 
commerce of the island. (Bowen, p. 78.) 



PLAN. 

A. Spit of sand, which Leake supposes to be the isthmus. 

B. Fort Santa Maura. 

C. Amaxichi. 

D. City of I^eucas. 

E. Site of Isthmus, according to K. O. Mitllcr. 

1. Remains of Roman bridge. 

2. Fort Alexander. 

3. Faleocaglia, 

4. New canal. 

0. Turkish aqueduct and bridge. 

Of the history of the city of Leucas wo have a 
few details. It sent three ships to the battle of 
Salamis (Herod, viii. 45); and as a colony of Corinth, 
it sided with the Lacedaemonians in the Peloponne¬ 
sian War, and was hence exposed to the hostility of 
Athens. (Time, iii. 7.) In the Macedonian period 
Leucas was the chief town of Acamania, and the 
place in which the meetings of the Acamanian con¬ 
federacy were held. In the war between Philip 
and the Romans, it sidec^ with. the Macedonian 
monarch, and was taken by the Romans after a 
gallant defence, b.c. 197. (Liv. xxxiii. 17.) After 
the conquest of Perseus, Leucas was separated by 
the Romans from the Acamanian confederacy. 
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(Liv. xlv. 31.) It COTtiimed to be a place of im¬ 
portance down to a late period, as appears from the 
fact that the bishop of Lcucas was one of tlie Fathers 
of the Council of Nice in a. d. 325. Tlie consti¬ 
tution of Leucas, like that of other Dorian towns, 
was orif!;inally aristocratical. The large estates 
were in the possession of the nobles, who w'ore not 
allowed to alienate them; but when this law was 
abolished, a certain amount of property was no 
longer required for the holding of public offices, by 
which the government becaino democratic. (Aristot. 
Pol ii. 4. § 4.) 

Besides Leucas we have mention of two other 
places in the island, Piiara (4>apd, Scylax, p. 13), 
and Hellomenum (^E\\6iu,euov, Thuc. iii. 94). 
The latter name is jireserved in that of a harbour in 
the southern part of the island. Pherae was also 
in the same direction, as it is described by Scylax 
as opposite to Ithaca. It is perhaps represented by 
some Hellenic remains, which stand at the head of 
the bay called Basilik^. 

The celebrated promontory Leucatas (Aci/fcaTas, 
Scylax, p. 13; Strab. x. pp. 452, 456, 461), also 
called Leucates or Leucate (ITin. iv. 1. 8.2; 
Virg. Aen, iii. 274, viii. 676; Claud. Bell Get. 
185; Liv. xxvi. 26), forming the south-western 
extremity of the island, is a broken white cliff, 
rising on the western side jKjrpendicularly from the 
BOA to the height of at least 2000 feet, and .sloping 
])recipitously into it on the other. On its summit 
stood the temple of Apollo, hence surnamed Leu¬ 
catas (Strab. X. p. 452), and Leucadius (Ov. Trht. 
iii. 1. 42, V. 2. 76; Propert. iii. 11. 69). This 
capo was dreaded by mariners; hence the words of 
Virgil (^Aen. iii. 274): — 

“ Mox et Leucatae nimbosa cacumina mentis, 

Et forinidatus nautis aperitur Apollo.” 

It still retains among the Greek mariners of the 
present day the evil fame which it boro of old in 
consequence of the dark water, the strong currents, 
and the fierce gales which they there encounter. 
Of the temple of Apollo notliing but the sub¬ 
structions now exist. At the annual festival of 
the god here celebrated it was the custom to throw 
a criminal from the cape into the sea; to break his 
fall, birds of all kinds w^cre attached to him, and if 
he reached the sea uninjured, boats were ready to 
pick him up. (Strab. x. p. 452; Ov.//m xv. 165, 
scq., Trial, v. 2. 76; Cic. Tusc. iv. 18.) This . 
apjx'ars to have been an expiatory rite, and is sup¬ 
posed by most modern scholars to have given rise to I 
the w'ell-known story of Sappho’s leap from this ■ 
rock in order to seek relief from the pangs of love. 
[See Diet, of Biogr. Yo\. HI. p. 708.] Col. Mure, 
however, is disposed to consider Sappho’s leap as an 
liistorical fact. (^History of the Literature of 
Greece^ vol. iii. p. 285.) Many other pereons arc 
reported to have followed Sappho’s example, among 
whom the most celebrated was Artemisia of llali- 
carnassus, the ally of Xerxejs, in his invasion of 
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Greece. (Ptolem. Heph. ap. Phot Cod. 190. p. 153 
a., cd. Bekker.) 

(Leake, North. Greece^ vol. iii. p. 10, seq.; Bowen, 
HamU)ooh for Traveller's in Greece^ p. 75, seq.) 
LEUCA'SIA. [Messenia.] 

LEUCA'SIUM. [Arcadia, p. 193, No. 15.] 
LEUCATA, a part of the coast of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis: “ ultra (lacum Eubresum) est Leucata, 
littoris nomen, et Salsulae Fons” (Mela, ii. 5). Mela 
seems to mean that there is a place Leucata, and 
that part of the coast is also called Leucata. This 
coa.st, according to D’Anville, is that part south of 
Narbonne, whicli lies between the E'tang de Sigean 
and Balaes. He conjectures, as Do Valois had done, 
that the name may be Greek. He quotes Roger de 
Hoveden, who speaks of this coast under the name 
Leucate ; quandain arenam protensam in man, 
quae dicitur caput Leucate.” The common name of 
this head is now Cap de la Franqui, which is tho 
name of a small Hat island, situated in the recess of 
the coast to the north of the cape. (D’Anville, Notice^ 
^c., Leucata.) [G. L.] 

LEUCA'TAS PROM. [Leucas.] 

LEUCE. 1. An island lying off Cydonia, in Crete 
(Plin. iv. 12), which Mr. Pashley ( Trav. vol. i. p. 5 J) 
takes for the rock on which the fortress of Siidha is 
built. (Comp. Hock, Kreta, vol. i. pp. 384, 438.) 

2. An island which Pliny (iv. 12) couples with 
Onisia, as lying off tho promontory of Itanum. 
Those small islands are now represented by the rocks 
of tho Grdndes. [E. B. J.] 

LEUCE ACTE (Aeux^ a port on the 

coast of Thrace, between Pactye and Teiristasis, 
which is mentioned only by Scylax of Caiwanda 
(p. 28). [L. k] 

LEUCPl ITL (Afvtc^ dLKri})^ a promontory of 
Marmarica, in N. Africa, W. of the promontory 
Hermaeum. On the white cliff from which its 
name was obtained theco stood a temple of Apollo, 
with an oracle. Its position is uncertain; but most 
probably it is the long wedge-shaped headland, 
which terminates the range of hills (Aspis) forming 
the Catabatlimos Minor, and which is now called 
Bas-al-Kana'is. (Strab. xvii. p. 799; Scyl. p. 44, 
Hud.son; Ptol. iv. 6. § 8 ; Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. 
p. 43f.) [P. S.] 

LEUCI (Afi/Kol), a Gallic people (Strab. p. 193; 
Ptol. ii. 9. § 13; Caes. B. G. 1. 40), between the 
Modiomatrici on the north and the Lingones on the 
south. They occupied the valley of the Upper 
Mosel One of their chief towns was Tullum {Toul). 
Their territory corresponded with the diocese of 7’owl, 
in which were compiised the dioceses of Nancy and 
Saint-Die until 1774, when these two dioceses were 
detached from that of Tuul (Walckenaer, Geog. <fc. 
vol. i. p. 631.) The Leuci are only mentioned once 
in Caesar, and with the Sequani and Lingones: they 
wei*© to supply Caesar with corn. Pliny (iv. 17) 
gives the Leuci the title of Liberi. Lucan celebrates 
thorn in his poem (i, 424) as skilled in throwing 
the sj)ear: — 

“ Optimos excusso Leucus Rhemusque lacerto.” 

Tacitus {Hist i. 64) mentions “ Leucorum civitas,” 
which is Tullum. [G. L.l 

LEUCI ANA. [Lusitania.] 

LEUCI MONTES or ALBI MONTES (T^t Afv- 
uh. Upr), Strab. x. p. 479; Ptol. iii. 17. § ^T), the 
snow-clad summits which form the W. part of the 
mountain range of Crete. Strabo (/. c.) asserts that 
the highest points are not inferior in elevation to 
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Tay/^etns, and that the extent of the range is 300 
atadia. (Comp. Theophrast. E. P. iii. 11, iv. 1; 
Plin, xvi. 33; Callim. Jlyinn, Eiiin. 40.) The bold 
and beautifiil outline of the “ White Mountains ” is 
still called by its ancient title in modern Greek, rd 
Aairpa fiouvd, or, from the inhabitants, ra '!$<paKiaud 
fiovvd. Crete is the only part of Greece in which 
the word Bpij is still in common use, denoting the 
loftier parts of any high mountains. Trees grow on 
all these rocky mountains, except on quite the extreme 
summits. The commonest tree is the prims or 
ilex. (Pasliley, Trav. vol. i. p. 31, vol. ii. p. 190 ; 
Hock, Kreta^ vol. i. p. 19.) [E. B. J.] 

LEUCIMNA. [CoRCYRA, pp. 669, 670.] 
LEUCOLLA (Aeu/foAAa), a promontory on the 
south-east of Pamphylia, near the Cilician fron¬ 
tier. (Plin. V. 26 ; Liv. xxvii. 23 ; Pomp. Mela, i. 
15.) In the Stadiasmus Maris Magni (§§ 190, 
191) it is called Leucotheiurn (AeoAde^iov). Mela 
erroneously places it at tho extremity of the gulf of 
Pamphylia, for it is situated in the middle of it; its 
modern name is Karaburm. (Leake, Asia Minor^ 
p. 196.) [L. S.] 

LEUCOLLA (Aei5«oXAa, Strab. xiv. p. 682), 
a harbour of Cyprus, N. of Cape Pedalium. It is 
referred to in Athenaeus (v. p. 209, where instead 
of Kcoas, Kvrrpos should be read), and is identified 
with Porta Armidio e Lucola, S. of Famayusta. 
(Engel, Kyp7'os, vol. i. p. 97.) [E. B. J.] 

LEUCO'NIUM (AeuKolviov). 1. A place mentioned 
in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 260) in tho south of 
Pannonia, on the road from Aemona to Sirmium, 
82 Komau miles to the north-west of the latter town. 
Its site is pointed out in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Pasboisfje. 

2. A town of Ionia, of uncertain site, where 
a battle was fought by the Athenians in u. c. 413. 
(Thucyd. viii. 24.) From this passage it seems 
clear that the place cannot ho looked fur on the 
mainland of Asia Minor, but that it must have 
been situated near Phanae, in the island of Chios, 
where a jdace of the name of Leuconia is said 
to exist to this day. Polyaenus (viii. 66) mentions 
a place, Leuconia, about the possession of which 
the Chians were involved in a war with Erythrae; 
and this Leuconia, which, according to Plutarch 
{de Virt. Mul. vii. p. 7, ed. lleiske), was a colony 
of Chios, was probably situated on the coast of Asia 
Minor, and may possibly be identical with Leucae 
on the Hermaean gulf. [Comp. Lkucae.] [L. S.] 
LEUCOPETRA (Aev^oirerpa), a promontory of 
liruttium, remarkable as the extreme SW. point of 
Italy, looking towards the Sicilian sea and the E. 
coast of Sicily. It was in conseejuence generally 
regarded as the termination of the chain of the 
Apennines. Pliny tells us it was 12 miles from lihe- 
giutn, and this circumstance clearly identifies it 
with the modem Capo delV Armi, where the moun¬ 
tain mass of the southern Apennines in fact descends 
to the sea. The whiteness of the rocks composing 
this headland, which gave origin to the ancient 
name, is noticed also by modem travellers. (Strab. 
vi. p. 2.59; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; Ptol. iii. l.§ 9; 
Swinburne, Travels^ vol. i. p. 355.) It is evidently 
the same promontory which is called by Thucydides 
n^Tpa Priylris^ and was the last point in Italy 
where Demosthenes and Eurymedon touched with 
the Athenian armament before they crossed over to 
Sicily. (Thuc. vii. 35.) It was here also that Cicero 
touched on his voyage from Sicily, when, after the 
death of Caesar, b. c. 44, he was preparing to re- 
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pair into Greece, and where ho was visited by some 
friends from Rhegium, who brought news from 
Rome that induced him to alter liis idans. (Cic. 
Phil. i. 3, ad Att. xvi. 7.) In the former passage 
he terms it “ promontorium agri Rhegini:*' the 
“ Leucopetra Tarentinorum ” mentioned by him 
(ad Att. xvi. 6), if it bo not a false reading, must 
refer to quite a different place, probably the head¬ 
land of Leuca, more commonly called the lapygian 
promontory. [Leuca.] [E. H, B.] 

LEUCOPHKYS (Aev/c<i^pus), a town in Caria, 
apparently in the plain of the Maeander, on the 
borders of a lake, whose water was hot and in con¬ 
stant commotion. (Xenoph. Hell. iv. 8. § 17, iii. 2. 
§ 19.) From the latter of the passages here re¬ 
ferred to, we learn that tho town possessed a very 
revered sanctuary of Artemis; hence suniained Ar¬ 
temis Leucophryene or Leucophryiie. (Paus. i. 26. 
§4; Strab. xiv. p. 647; Tac. Ann. iii. 62.) Tho 
poet Nicauder spoke of Leucopbrys as a place dis¬ 
tinguished fur its fine roses. (Athcn. xv. p. 683.) 

llcspecting Leucopbrys, the ancient name of Te- 
nedos, see Tknedos. [L S.] 

LEUCO'SIA (Aco^oarfa), a small island off tho 
coast of Lucania, separated only by a narrow chan¬ 
nel from the headland which forms the southern 
boundary of the gulf of Paestum. This headland 
is called by Lycopbron ’Evtirews, “ the pro¬ 
montory of Neptune,” and his commentators toll us 
that it was commonly known as Posidium Promon¬ 
torium (rh UoaeiHXov). (Lycoplir. Ale^, 722; and 
Tzetz. ad loc.) But no sucli name is found in tho 
gcograplicrs, and it seems probable that the promon¬ 
tory itself, as well as the little island off it, w’as 
known by the name of Leucosia. Tlie former is 
still called Punta della Licosa,' the islet, which is a 
mere rock, is known as Isola Piana. It is generally 
said to have derived its ancient name from one of tho 
Sirens, who was sup}x)scd to have been buried there 
(Lycoplir. /. c. ; Strab. 1. c. ; Plin. iii. 7. s. 18); 
but Dionysius (wlio writes the name Leucasia) as¬ 
serts that it was named after a female cousin of 
Aeneas, and the same account is adopted by Soliuus. 
(Dionys. i. 53; Solin. 2. § 13.) We learn from 
Symmaclius (Epp. v. 13, vi. 25) that the opposite 
promontory was selected by wealthy Romans as a 
site for their villas; and the remains of ancient 
buildings, wJiich have been discovered on the little 
island itself, prove that the latter was also re¬ 
sorted to for similar purposes. (Romanelli, vol. i. 
p. 345.) [K. H. B.] 

LEUCO'SIA (AevKofaia^ A€UKov<ria'), a city of 
Cyprus, which is mentioned only by Hieroclcs and 
the ecclesiastical historian Sozomen (JJ. E. i. 3, 10). 
The name is preserved in the modern LeJTcosia or 
Nikosia, the capital of the island. (Engel, Kypros, 
vol.i. p. 150; Mariti, Viaygi, vol. i. p, 89; Pococke, 
Trav. in the East, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 221.) [E. B. J.] 
LEUCOSYKI (AtvKdavpoi), the ancient name of 
the Syrians inhabiting Cappadocia, by which they 
were distinguished from the more southern Syrians, 
who were of a darker complexion. (Herod, i. 72, 
vii. 72 ; Strab. xvi. p. 737; Plin. H. N. vi. 3 ; 
Eustath. ad Dionys. 772, 970.) They also spread 
over the western parts of Pontus, between the rivers 
Iris and Halys. In the time of Xenophon (Anab.v. 6. 
§ 8, &c.) they were united with Paphlagonia, and 
governed by a Paphlagonian prince, who is said to 
have had an army of 120,000 men, mostly horse¬ 
men. Tins name was often used by the Greeks, even 
at the time when it had become customaiy to desig- 
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nate all the inhabitants of the country by their na¬ 
tive, or rather Persian name, Cappadoces ; but it 
was applied more particularly to the inhabitants of 
the <M)ast district on the Euxine, between the rivers 
Halys and Iris. (Hecat. Fragm. 194, 200, 350; 
Marcian. Heracl. p. 72.) Ptolemy (v. 6. § 2) also 
applies the name exclusively to the inhabitants about 
the Iris, ami treats of their country as a part of the 
province of Cappadocia. TheLeucosyri were regarded 
as colonists, who had been planted there during the 
early conquests of the Assyrians, and were succes¬ 
sively subject to Lydia, Persia, and Macedonia ; 
but after the time of Alexander their name is 
scarcely mentioned, the jMiuple having become entirely 
amalgamated with the nations among which they 
lived. [L. S.] 

LEUCOTHEES FANUM (^h^vKoO^as Up6v\ a 
temple and oracle in the district of the IMoschi in 
Colchis. Its legendary founder was Phryxus; the 
temple was plundered by Pharnaces and then by 
Mithridates. (Strab. xi. p. 498.) The site has been 
placed near Suram, on the frontiers of Itriirtda and 
Kartufilia^ where two largo “ tumuli ” are now 
found. (Dubois do Montpereux, Voyage Autour du 
CaitccLse^ vol. ii. p. 349, comp. p. 17, vol. iii. p. 
171.) [E.B.J] 

LEUCOTHEIUM. [Leucolla.] 

LEUCTRA (t^I AfvKTpa). 1. A village of 
Boeotia, situated on the road from Thespiae to 
Plataeu (Strab. ix, p. 414), and in the territory of 
the former city. (Xen. J/cll. vi. 4. § 4). Its name 
only occurs in history on account of the celebrated 
battle fought in its neighbourhood between tlui 
Spartans and Thebans, b. c. 371, by which the 
supremacy of Sparta was for over overthrown. In 
the plain of Louctra, was the tomb of the two 
daughters of Scodasus, a Leuctrian, who had been 
violated by two Spartans, and had aftcrwaids slain 
themselves; this tomb was crowned with wreaths 
by Epaminondas before the battle, since an oracle 
liad predicted that the Spartans would be defeated 
at this spot (Xen. I/ed. vi. 4. § 7 ; Diud. xv. 54; 
Paus. ix. 13. § 3; Plut. Feiop. cc. 20, 21). The 
city of Leuclra, is sometimes supposed to be repre¬ 
sented by the extensive ruins at Lefka (A€v/fa), 
which are situated immediately below tlie modern 
village of Rimokastro. But these ruins are clearly 
those of Thespiao, as appears from the inscriptions 
found there, as well as from their importance; for 
Leuctra was never anything more than a village in 
the territory of Thespiae, and had apparently 
ceased to exist in the time of Strabo, who calls it 
simply a rdtros (x. p. 414). The real site of 
Louctra, “ is very clearly marked by a tumulus and 
some artificial ground on the summit of the ridge 
which borders the southern side of the valley of 
Thespiae. The battle of Leuctm was fought pro- 
l)ably in the valley on the northern side of the 
tumulus, about midway between Thespiae, and the 
western extremity of the plain of Plataea. Gleom- 
brotus, in order to avoid the Boeotians, who were 
expecting him by the direct route from Phocis, 
marched by Thisbe and the valleys on the southern 
side of Mount Helicon; and having thus made his 
appearance suddenly at Creusis, the port of Thespiae, 
captured that fortress. From thence, he moved 
upon Leuctra, where he iuti*enched himself on a 
rising ground; after which the Thebans encamped 
on an opposite hill, at no great distance. The 
position of the latter, therefore, seems to have been 
on the eastern prolongation of the height of RM^ 
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kastroJ* (Leake.) The tumulus is probably the 
place of sepulture of the 1000 Lacedaemonians who 
fell in the battle. For a full account of this 
celebrated contest, sec Grote, Hist, of Greece^ vol. x. 
p. 239, seq. In ancient times, the neighbourhood 
of Leuctra appears to have been well wo^ed, as we 
may infer from the epithet of “ shady ” bestowed 
upon it by the oracle of Delphi (AeD/erpa (TKiSivra, 
Paus. ix. 14. § 3); but at present there is scarcely 
a shrub or a tree to be seen in the surrounding 
country. (Leake, North. Greece, vol. ii. p. 480, seq. 

2. Or Leuctrum (ra AevKrpa, Paus.; Affix- 
rpov, Strab., Pint., Ptol.), a town of Laconia, 
situated on the eastern side of the Messenian gulf, 
20 stadia north of Pephnus, and 60 stadia south of 
Cardamyle. Strabo speaks of Leuctrum as near 
the minor Painisus, but this river flows into the sea 
at Pephnus, about three miles south of Leuctrum 
[PkphnusJ. The ruins of Leuctrum are still 
called Leftro. Leuctrum was said to have been 
founded by Pelops, and was claimed by the Messe- 
nians as originally one of their towns. It was 
awarded to the latter people by Philip in B.c. 338, 
but in the time of the Roman empire it was one of 
the Elcuthcro-Laconiau places. (Strab. viii. pp. 
360, 361; Paus. iii. 21. § 7, iii. 26. § 4, seq.; 
V\\A.Pelop. 20; Plin. iv. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 16. § 9.) 
Pausanias saw in Leuctra a temple and statue of 
Athena on the Acropolis, a temple and statue of 
Cassandra (there called Alexandra), a marble statue 
of Asclepius, another of Iiio, and wooden figures 
of Apollo Carneius. (Paus. iii. 26. § 4, seq). 
(Leake, Morca, vol. i. p. 331, Peloponnesiaca, 
p. 179; Boblaye, Recherckes, 8fc. p. 93; Curtius 
Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 285.) 

3. Or Leuctrum(t^ Aefixrpa, Thuc. Xen.; rh 
AevKTpov, Paus.), a fortress of the district Aegytis, 
on the confines of Arcadia and Laconia, described by 
Thucydides (v. 54) as on the confines of Laconia 
towards Mt. Lycaeus, and by Xenophon (^Uell. vi. 5. 
§ 24). It was originally an Arcadian town, but 
was included in the territory of Laconia. (Time. 
/. c.) It commanded one of the passes leading into 
Laconia, by which a portion of the Theban army 
penetrated into the country on their first invasion 
under Epaminondas. (Xen. 1. c.) It was detached 
from Sx)arla by Epammondas, and added to the 
territory of Megalopolis. (Paus. viii. 27, § 4.) 
It appears to have stood on the direct road from 
Sparta to Megalopolis, either at or near Leonddri, 
ill which position it was originally placed by Leake; 
and this seems more probable than the site sub- 
se(j[ucntly assigned to it by the same writer, who 
supposes that both Leuctra and Malea were on the 
route from Megalopolis to Camasium. [Malka.J 
(Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 322, Pelopcmnesiaca, 
p. 248; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. i. p. 336.) 

LEUCTRUM. [Leuctra.] 

LEUCUS. [Pydna.] 

LEVI. [Palaestina.] 

LEUNI {Aivvoi), a tribe of the Vindelici, which 
Ptolemy (ii. 13. § 1) places between the Runicatae 
and Consuantae. I'he form of the name has been 
the subject of discussion; Mannert maintaining that 
it ought to be written AaCvoi, and that it is the 
general name of several tribes in those parts, such 
as the Bfv\auvoi and *A\avvoi But nothing cer¬ 
tain can be said about the matter ; and all we know 
is, that the Lcuni must have dwelt at the foot of 
the Alps of Salzburg, in the south-eastern part of 
Bavaiia. [L,S.] 
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LEVO'NI(A€vfc)Vo»), a tribe mentioned by Ptolemy 
(ii. 11. § 35) as dwelling in the central pails of 
the island of Scandia. No further particulars are 
known about them. (Comp. Zeuss, dk DeuUchm^ 
p. 168.) [L. S.] 

LEUPHANA (A€v<l>dya), a town mentioned by 
Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 27) in the north of Germany, on 
the west of the JSlbe ; it probably occupied the site 
of the modem Lunthurg. (Wilhelm, Germanieriy 
p. 161.) [L-S.] 

LEUTERNIA or LEUTARNIA. [Leiica.] 
LEUTUOANUM, a place iu Pannonia Superior, 
12 Roman miles east of Mursa, on the road from 
Aquileia to Sirmium {It. Ilkros. p. 561); hence it 
seems to be identical with the place called Ad La- 
boros in the Peuting. Table. [L. S.] 

LEXO'VII (Av^SSioi, Strab. p.l89; Ari^ovSioL, 

Ptol. ii. 8. § 2), a Celtic people, on the coast of 
Gallia, iinm^iatcly west of the mouth of the Seine. 
When the Veneti and their neighbours were pre¬ 
paring for Caesar’s attack (n. c, 56), they applied 
for aid to the Osismi, Lexovii, Nannetes, and others. 
{B. G. iii. 9, 11.) Caesar sent Sabinus against the 
Unelli, Curiosolites, and Lexovii, to prevent their 
joining the Veneti. A few days after Sabinus 
reached the country of the Unelli, the Aulcrei Eu- 
burovices and the Lexovii murdered their council or 
senate, as Caesar calls it, because they were against 
the war ; and they joined Viridovix, the chief of the 
Unelli. The Gallic confederates were defeated by 
Sabijius, and compelled to surrender. {B. G. iii. 17 
—19.) The Lexovii took part in the great rising 
of the Gain against Caesar (b. c. 62) ; but their 
force was only 3000 men. {B. G. vii. 75.) Walcke- 
nacr supposes that the territory of the Lexovii of 
Caesar and Ptolemy comprised both the territories 
of Lisieux and Bayeux, though there was a people 
in Bayevx named Baiocasses; and he further supposes 
that tliesc Baiocasses and the Viducasscs were de¬ 
pendent on the Lexovii, and within their territorial 
limits. [BAI 0 CA.S 8 KS.] The capital of the Lexovii, 
or Civitas Lexoviorum, as it is called in the Notit. 
Provinc., is Lisieux, in the French department of 
Calvados. [Noviomagus,] The country of the 
Lexovii was one of the parts of Gallia from which 
the pjissago to Britain was made. [G. L?] 

LIBA (Alia), a small place in Mesopotamia, 
mentioned by Polybius (v. 51) on the march of 
Antiochus. It was probably situated on the road 
between Nisibis and the Tigris. [V.] 

LIBA'NUS MONS (Aiiavos tpos), in Hebrew 

IjEBANOn (1*132^), a celebrated mountain range of 
Syria, or, as St. Jerome truly terms it, “ rnons Phoe- 
nices altissimus.” (Oncmast. s. v.) Its name is 

derived from the root 1?^, “to be white;” as St. 
Jerome also remarks, Libanus AevKaafihSf id est, 
* candor ’ interpretatur ” (A dv. Jovinianum, tom. iv. 
col. 172): and white it is, “ both in summer and 
winter; in the former season on account of the natural 
colour of the barren rock, and in the latter by reason 
of the snow,” which indeed “remains in some places, 
near the summit, throughout the year.” (Irby and 
Mangles, Oct. 80 and Nov. 1.) Allusion is made 
to its snows in Jer. xviii. 14; and it is described by 
Tacitns as “ tantos inter ardores opacum fidumque 
nivibus.” (ffisi. v. 6.) Lebanon is much celebrated 
both in sacred and classical writers, and, in parti- 
cular, much of the sublime imagery of the prophets 
of the Old Testament is borrowed from this moun¬ 
tain (e.g. Psal xxix. 5, 6, civ. 16—18; Cant iv. 
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8,11,15, V. 15; Isa. ii. 13; Bios. xiv. 5—7; Zech. 
xi. 1,2). It is, however, chiefly celebrated in sacred 
histoi-y for its forests of cedar and fir, from which 
the temple of Solomon was constructed and adorned. 
(1 Kings, v.; 2 Chron. ii.) It is clear from the 
sacred history that Mount Lebanon was, in Solomon’s 
time, subject to the kings of Tyre; but at a later 
period we find the king of Assyria felling its timber 
for his military engines (Isa. xiv. 8, xxxvii, 24; 
Ezeh. xxxi. 16); and Diodorus Siculus relates that 
Antigonus, having collected from all quarters hewers 
of wood, and sawyers, and shipbuilders, brought 
down timber from Libanus to the sea, to build him¬ 
self a navy. Some idea of the extent of its pine 
forests may be formed from tne fact recorded by this 
historian, that 8000 men were employed in felling 
and sawing it, and 1000 beasts in transporting it to 
its destination. He correctly describes the mountain 
a.s extending along the coast of Tripoli and Byblius, 
as far as Sidon, abounding in cedars, and firs, and 
cypresses, of marvellous size and beauty (xix. 58); 
and it is singular that the other classical geogra¬ 
phers were wliolly mistaken as to the course of this 
remarkable mountain chain, both Ptolemy (v. 15) 
and Strabo (xvi. p. 755) representing the two almost 
parallel ranges of Libanus and Antilibanus as com¬ 
mencing near the sea and running from west to east, 
in the direction of Damascus,—Libanus on the north 
and Antilibanus on the south; and it is remarkable 
that the Beptuagint translators, apparently under 
tlie same erroneous idea, frequently translate the 
Hebrew word Lebanon by *Avt iXiiavos (e. g. Deut. 
i. 7, iii. 25, xi. 24; Josh. i. 4, ix. 1). Their relative 
position is correctly stated by Eusebius and St. 
Jerome (s. v. AntUihanm), who place Antilibanus 
to the east of Libanus and in the vicinity of Da¬ 
mascus. [Antilibanus.] 

Lebanon itself may be said to commence on the 
north of tho river Leontes (el-Kd&imiyeh), between 
Tyre and Sidon; it follows the course of the coast of 
the Mediterranean towards the north, which in some 
places w'ashes its base, and in others is separated 
from it by a plain varying in extent: the mountain 
attains its highest elevation (nearly 12,000 feet) 
about half way between Beirut and Tripoli. It is 
now called by various names, after the tribes by 
whom it is peopled, — the southern pait being in¬ 
habited by the Metowili; to the north of whom, as 
far as the road from Beirht to Damascus, are the 
Druses; the Maronites occupying the northern parts, 
and in particular the district called Kesrawan. 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. vol. iii. p. 459; Burckhardt, 
Syrm, pp. 182—209.) It still answers, in part at 
least, to the description of St. Jerome, being “ fer- 
tilissimus et virens,” though it can be no longer said 
“densissimis arborum comis protegitur” (Comment, 
in Osee, c. xiv.); and again,—“ Nihil Libano in terra 
repromissionis excelsius est, nec nemorosius atquc 
condensvus.^' (Comment, in Zachofrian, c. xi.) It is 
now chiefly fruitful in vines and mulberry trees; the 
former celebrated from of old (Uos. xiv. 7), tho 
latter introduced with the cultivation of the silk¬ 
worm in comparatively modem times. Its extensive 
pine forests have entirely disappeared, or are now 
^presented by small clusters of firs of no imposing 
growth, scattered over the mountain in those parts 
whore the soft sandstone (here of a reddish hue) 
comes out from between the Jura limestone, which 
is the prevailing formation of the mountain. The 
cedars so renowned in ancient times, and known to 
be the patriarchs of all of their species now existing! 
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aro found principally towards the north of the range 
(Robinson, Bihl. Rm. vol. iii. pp. 440, 441), parti¬ 
cularly in the vicinity of a Maroiiite village named 
Ehden^ doubtless identical with the “ Eden ” of 
Ezeldol (xxxi. 16), in the neighbourhood of which 
the finest specimens of the cedars were even then 
found. They had almost become extinct, — only 
eight ancient trees can now be numbered,—when, a 
few years ago, the monks of a neighbouring convent 
went to the pains of planting some five hundred 
trees, which are now carefully preserved, and will 
perpetuate the tradition of the “cedars of Lebanon” 
to succeeding generations. The fact remarked by 
St, Jerome, of the proper name of the mountain 
being synonymous with frankincense, both in Greek 
and Hebrew, has given rise to the idea that the 
mountain produced this odoriferous shrub, of which, 
however, there is no proof. (Kcland, Palaestina^ 
p.313.) [G.W.] 

LI BARN A (AlSapva), a city of Liguria, which 
is mentioned by Pliny among the “ nobilia oppida” 
that adorned the interior of that province, as well as 
by Ptolemy and the Itineraries, in which its name 
appears as “ Libarnum ” or “ Libarium.” (Plin. iii. 
6. s. 7; Ptol. iii. 1. § 4.5; I tin. Ant. p. 294; Tab. 
Pent.) These place it on the road from Genua to 
Dortoria, but the distances given arc certainly cor¬ 
rupt, and therefore afford no clue to the position of 
the town. This has, however, been of late years 
established beyond doubt by the discovery of its 
remains on the left bank of the Scrieia^ between 
Arquata and Sen'avalle. The traces still visible of 
its ancient theatre, forum, and acpieducts, confirm 
Pliny’s statement of its flourishing condition; which 
is further attested by several inscriptions, from one of 
which it would appear to have enjoyed colonial rank. 
(S. Quintino, Antka Colonia di Libarna, in the 
Mem. deW Accadem. di TendnOy vol. xxix. p. 143; 
Aldini, Lapidi TkineMy pp. 120, 139.)- [E. 11. B.] 
LIBETHRA, LIBETHRUM (AieijOpa : Eth. 
Ai€r\0pios)y a town of Macedonia in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dium. It is mentioned by Livy (xiiv. 5), 
W'ho, after describing the perilous march of the 
Roman army under Q. Marcins through a pass in 
the chain of Olympus,—CATj.irKUCE (the lower 
part of the ravine of Platamona?), —says, that after 
four days of extreme labour, tliey reached the plain 
between Libethrum and Ileracleia. Pkusania.s 
(ix. 30. § 9) reports a tradition tliat the town was 
once destroyed. “ Libethra,” he says, “ was situ.ated 
on Mount Olympus, on the side of Macedonia. At no 
great distance from it stood the tomb of Orpheus, 
respecting which an oracle liad declared that when 
the sun beheld the bones of the poet the city should 
be destroyed by a boar (piro av6i'). The inhabitants 
of Libethra ridiculed tlio thing jis impossible; but 
the column of Orpheus’s nioiiumciit having been 
accidentally broken, a gap was made by which light 
broke in upon the tomb, when the same night the 
torrent named Sus, being prodigiously swollen,rushed 
down with violence from Mt. Olympus upon Li¬ 
bethra, overthrowing the walls and all the public 
and private buildings, and destroying every living 
creature in its furious course. After this calamity 
the i-emains of Orpheus were removed to Dium, 
20 stadia distant from their city towards Olym¬ 
pus, whore they erected a monument to him, con¬ 
sisting of an urn of stone upon a column.” In the 
time of Alexander the Great there was a statue of 
Orpheus made of cypress, at Libethra. (Plut. 
Alex, 14.) 
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The only two torrents which could have effected 
such havoc as that described by Pausanias aro the 
rivers of Platamdna and Litdkhoro. As the former 
was near Heracleia, it may be concluded that the 
Sus, was the same river as the Enipeus, and that 
Libethra was situated not far from its junction with 
the sea, as the upper parts of the slope towards 
Litdkhoroy are secured from the ravages of the 
torrent by their elevation above its bank. 

It might be supposed, from the resemblance, that 
the modem Malathria [Dium] is a corruption of 
the ancient Libethra : the similarity is to be at¬ 
tributed, perhaps, to the two names having a common 
origin in some word of the ancient language of 
Macedonia. (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iii. 
pp. 413, 422.) 

Strabo (ix. p. 409, x. p. 471) alludes to this 
place when speaking of Helicon, and remarks that 
several places around that mountain, attested the 
former existence of the Pierian Thracians in the 
Boeotian districts. Along with the worship of the 
Muses the names of mountains, caves, and springs, 
were transferred from Mt. Olympus to Helicon; 
hence they were suraamed Libethrides as well as 
Pierides (“ Nymphae, noster amor, Libethrides,’' 
Virg. Eel. vii. 21). [E. B. J.] 

LIBE'TIIRIAS, LIBE'THRIUS. [Helicon.] 
LPBIA. [Autrioones.] 

LIBICII or LIBICI (AegfVioi, Pol; AiiiKoly 
Ptol.), a tribe of Cisalpine Gauls, who inhabited the 
part of Gallia Transpadana about the river Sesia 
and the neighbourhood of Vcrcelhie. They aro 
first mentioned by Polybius (ii, 17), who places 
thorn, together with the Laevi (Ado<), towards the 
sources of the Padus, and W. of the Insubres. This 
statement is sufficiently vague; a more precise clue 
to their position is supplied by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
both of whom notice Vercellae as their chief city, to 
which the latter adds Laumellum also. (Plin. iii. 
17. 8. 21; Ptol. iii. 1. §36.) Pliny expressly tells 
ns that they were descended from the Sallyes, a people 
of Ligurian race; wlionce it would appear probable 
that the Libicii as well as the Laevi wore Ligurian, 
and not Gaulish tribes [Laevi], though settled on 
the N. side of the Padus. Livy also speaks, but in 
a passage of which the reading is very uncertain 
(v. 35), of the Salluvii (the same people with the 
Sallycs) as crossing the Alps, and settling in Gaul 
near the Laevi. [E. H. B.] 

LIBISO'SONA (cognomine Foroaugustana, Plin. 
iii. 3. s. 4; Inscr. ap. Gruter, p. 260. no. 3; Libi- 
sona. Coins, ap. Sestini, p. 168 ; Libisosia, I tin. 
Ant. p. 446 ; At^iow/ca, Ptol. ii. 6. § 59 ; Lebi- 
nosa, Geog. Rav. iv. 44 : Lesfliza^ a city of the 
Orctani, in Hispania Tarraconensis, 14 M. P. NE. 
of the sources of the Anas, on the high-road from 
Laminium to Caesaraugusta. It was an important 
place of trade, and, under the Romans, a colony, 
belonging to the conventua of Caesaraugusta (Plin. 
1. c. ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. pp. 411, 412). [P. S.] 

LIBNATH (A€gi/<i, Aogi/d), generally mentioned 
in connection with Lachish, from which it could not 
be far distant [L aciiisii]. (Josh. x. 29—32; 2King8y 
xix. 8.) It belonged to Judah (Josh, xv. 42), and 
is recognised by Eusebius as a village in the dis¬ 
trict of Eleutheropolis. (Onomast s. v, Ao€aydJ) 
Dr. Robinson could not succeed in recovering any 
traces of its name or site (Bib. Res. vol. ii. p, 
389). [G. W.] 

LPBNIUS, a river in Ireland, mentioned by Pto¬ 
lemy (ii. 2. § 4) as on the west coast, == the river 
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that falls into Sli^o Bay f Killala Bay f Bloch Sod 
Bay t Cteii) Bayf For the elements of uncertainty see 
Vennicnii, Bhobogdu, and Jbernia. [R. G. L.] 

LIBORA. [Aebuilv.] 

LIBRIA or LIRIA, a river of Gallia Narbonensis, 
■which Pliny (Hi. 4) mentions after the Arauris 
{H^ault), and his description proceeds from west to 
east. It is said (Harduin’s Pliny) that all the MSS. 
have the reading “ Libria.” Harduin takes the Li- 
bria to bo the LeZj but this is the Ledus. [Ledus.] 
It has been conjectured that the Libria is the Livron^ 
tliough this river is west of the Arauris. [G. L.] 

LIBUI. [Libici.] 

LIBUM (Algo;/), a town in Bithynia, distant ac¬ 
cording to the Itin. Anton. 23, and according to the 
Itin. Hior. 20 miles N. of Nicaena. (Liban. Vit. suae^ 
p.24.) [L.S.] 

LIBUNCAE. CGallaecia, p. 934, b.] 

LIBURNI {Ai€vpvol, Scyl. p. 7; Strab. vi. p. 269, 
■vii. p. 317; Appian, III. 12 ; Steph. B.; Schol. ad 
Nicand. 607 : Pomp. Mela, ii. 3. § 12; Plin. Hi. 
25; Flor, ii. 5), a people who occupied the N. part 
of lllyricum, or the district called Libujinia 
(^Ai€upuls Scyl. p. 7; Ai€ovppla, Ptol. ii. 16. 

§ 8, viii. 7. § 7; Plin. iii. 6, 23,26; Peut. Tab. ; Orelli, 
Inset', n. 664). The Libumians were an ancient 
people, who, together with the Siculians, had occu¬ 
pied the opposite coast of Picenum; they had a city 
there, Truentum, which had continued in exi.stence 
amid all the changes of the population (Plin. iii. 18). 
Niebuhr {Hist, of Romc^ vol. i. p. 50, trans.) has 
conjectured that they were a Pelasgian race. How¬ 
ever this may be, it is certain that at the time when 
the historical accounts of these coasts begin they 
were very extensively difiused. Corcyra, before the 
Greeks took possession of it, was peopled by thorn. 
(Strab. vi. p. 269.) So was Issa and the neighbour¬ 
ing inlands. (Schol. ad Apollon, iv. 564.) 

They were also considerably extended to the N., 
for Noricuin, it is evident, had been previously in¬ 
habited by Liburnian tribes; for the Vindeliciaiw 
were Libumians (Serv. ad Virg. Aen. i. 243), and 
Strabo (iv. p. 206) makes a distinction between 
them and the Breuni and Genauni, whom he calls 
Illyrians. The words of Virgil (/. c.), too, seem 
distinctly to term the Veneti LIburnians, for the 
“innemiost realm of the Liburniana” must have 
been the goal at which Antenor is said to have 
arrived. 

Driven out from the countries between Pannonia 
and the Veneti by the Gallic invasion, they were 
compressed within the district from the Titius to 
the Arsia, which assumed the title of Liburnia. A 
wdd and piratical race (Liv, x. 2), they used pri¬ 
vateers (“Jcinbi,” “naves Libumicae”) with one 
very large lateen sail, which, adopted by the Romans 
in their struggle with Carthage (Eutrop. ii. 22) and 
in the Second Macedonian War (Liv. xlii. 48), sup¬ 
planted gradually the high-bulwarked galleys which 
had formerly been in use. (Caes. B. C. iii. 5; Ilor. 
Epod. i. 1.) Liburnia was afterwards incorporated 
with the provinceof Dalmatia,and Iadera, its capital, 
was made a Roman colony. In a. d. 634 Heraclius 
invi^ the Chorvates or Chrobati, who lived on the 
N. side of the Carpathians, in what is now S. Poland 
or Gallicta, to occupy the province as vassals of the 
Empire (Const. Porph. de Adm. Imp. c, 31). This 
connection with the Byzantine Court, and their oc¬ 
cupation of countries which had embraced Chris- 
tiamty in the Apostolic age (Titus was in Dalmatia 
in the time of St Panl, II, Ep. Tim, iv. 10), na- 
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turally led to the conversion of these Slavonian 
strangers as early as the 7th century. (Comp. 
Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. ii. pp. 277—309; Neige- 
baur, Die Sud-Slaven, pp. 224—244.) Strabo (vi. 
p. 315) extends the coast-line of Liburnia as far as 
1500 stadia; their chief cities were Iadera and the 
“ conventus” or congress of Scaudona, at which 
the inhabitants of fourteen towns assembled (Plin, 
iii. 25). Besides these, Pliny (1. c.) enumerates the 
following:—Alvona, Flanona, Tarsatica, Senia,Lop- 
sica, Ortopula, Vegium, Argyruntum, Corinium, 
Aenona, and Civitas Pasirii. [E. B. J.] 

LIBU'RNICAE I'NSULAE. [Illyricum.] 

LIBURNUM or LIBURNI PORTUS, a seaport 
on the coast of Etruria, a little to the S. of the Por- 
tus Pisanus, near the mouth of tlie Arnus, now called 
Livorno, The ancient authorities for the existence 
of a port on tho site of this now celebrated seaport 
are discussed under Portus Pisanus. [E. II. B.] 

LIBUKNUS MONS, a mountain in Apulia, men¬ 
tioned only by Polybius, in his description of Han¬ 
nibal’s march into that country, b. c. 217 (Pol. 
iii. 100), from which it appears to have been the 
name of a part of the Apennines on tho frontiers of 
Sairinium and Apulia, not far from Luceria ; but it 
cannot be more precisely identified.' [E. H. B.] 

Ll'BYA (j) AiSbT)')f was the general appellation 
given by the more ancient cosmographei-s and his¬ 
torians to that portion of the old continent which lay 
between Aegypt, Aethiopia, and the shores of the 
Atlantic, and which was bounded to the N. by the 
Mediterranean sea, and to the S. by the river Ocea- 
nus. With the increase of geographical knowledge, 
the latter mythical boundary gave place to the equa¬ 
torial line : but the actual form and dimensions of 
Africa were not ascertained until tho close of the 
15th century a.d.; when, in tho year 1497, the Por¬ 
tuguese doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and verified 
the as.sertion of Herodotus (iv. 42), that Libya, ex¬ 
cept at the isthmus of Suez, was surrounded by water. 

From the Libya of the ancients we must substract 
such portions as have already been described, or 
will hereafter bo mentioned, in tho articles entitled 
Aegyptus, Aethiopia, Africa, Atlas, Barca, 
Carthage, Cyrene, Marmarica, Mauretania, 
the Oases, Syrtes, &c. Including these districts, 
indeed, the boundaries of Libya are tho same with 
those of modern Africa as far as the equator. The 
limits, however, of Libya Interior, as opposed to 
the Aegyptian, Aethio])ian, Phoenician, Grecian, 
and Roman kingdoms and commonwealths, were 
much narrower and less distinct. Tho Nile and 
the Atlantic Ocean bounded it respectively on 
the east and west; but to the north and south its 
frontiers were loss accurately traced. Some geogra¬ 
phers, as Ptolemy, conceived that the south of 
Libya joined the east of Asia, and that the In¬ 
dian Ocean was a vast salt lake: others, like 
Agatharchides, and the Alexandrian writers gene¬ 
rally, maintained that it stretched to the equator, 
and they gave to the unknown regions southward of 
that line the general title of Agisymba. We shall 
bo assisted in forming a just conception of Libya 
Interior by tracing tho progress of ancient discovery 
in those regions. 

Progress of Discovery. — The Libya of Homer 
{Od. iv. 87, xiv. 295) and Hesiod (Theog. 739; 
comp. Strab. i. p, 29) comprised all that portion of 
the African continent which lay west of Lower and 
Middle Aegypt. They knew it by report only, had 
no conception of its form or extent, and gave its in- 
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habitants the general name of Aethiopes, the dark 
or black coloured men. Between b. c. 630—620, 
Baitus of Thera, being commanded by the oracle to 
lead a colony into Libya, inquired anxiously “ where 
Libya was,” altljough at that time the position of 
Aegypt, and probably that of the Phoenician Car¬ 
thage also, was well known to the Greeks. Hence 
we may conclude that, in the 7th century b. c., the 
name Libya, as the generic appellation of a continent 
within sight of Sicily, and within a few days’ sail 
from Peloponnesus, was cither partially adopted by or 
wholly unknown to the Greeks. The Phoenicians 
W’ere among the first explorers, as they were among 
the earliest colonisers of Libya ; but they concealed 
their knowledge of it with true commercial jealousy, 
and even as late as the 6th century b.c. interdicted 
the Roman and Etruscan mariners from sailing be¬ 
yond the Fair Promontory. (Polyb. iii. 22.) About 
sixty years before the journey of Herodotus to 
Aegypt, i. e. b. c. 523, Cambyses explored a portion 
of the western desert that lies beyond Elephantine; but 
his expedition was too brief and disastrous to afford 
any extension of geographical acquaintance with the 
interior. Herodotus is the first traveller wliose ac¬ 
counts of Libya are in any way distinct or to bo 
relied upon ; and his information was probably de¬ 
rived, in great measure, from the c-aravan guides 
with whom he conversed at Memphis or Naucratis in 
the Delta. By the term Libya, Herodotus under¬ 
stood sometimes the whole of ancient Africa (iv. 42), 
sometimes Africa exclusive of Aegypt (ii. 17, 18, 
iv. 167). He defined its proper eastern boundary to 
be the isthmus of Suez and the Red sea, in opposi¬ 
tion to those who placed it along the western bunk 
of the Nile. In this opinion ho is supported by 
Strabo (i. pp. 86,174) and Ptolemy (ii. 1. § 6, iv. 5. 
§ 47) ; and his description of the Great Desert and 
other features of the interior prove that his narrative 
generally rests upon the evidence of travellers in that 
region. The next step in discovery was made by the 
Macedonian kings of Aegypt. They not only re¬ 
quired gold, precious stones, ivory, and aromatics, 
for luxury and art, and elephants for their wars, but 
were also actuated by a zeal for the promotion of 
science. Accordingly, Ptolemy Philadclphus (Diod. i. 
37; Plin. vi. 29) and Ptolemy Euergetes (b. c. 283 
—•222) sent forth expeditions to the coast and 
mouth of the Red sea, and into the modern Nubia 
Their investigations, however, tended more to ex¬ 
tending acquaintance with the country between the 
cataracts of the Nile and the straits of Bab’-el- 
Mandcb than to the examination of Western Libya. 

About 200 years before our era, Eratosthenes 
described Libya, but rather as a mathematician than a 
geographer. He defines it to be an acute angled 
triangle, of which the base was the Mediterranean, 
and the sides the Red sea, on the cast, and on the 
west an imaginary line drawn from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the Sinus Adulitanus. 

The wars of Rome with Carthage, and the destruc¬ 
tion of that city in b.c. 146, tended considerably to 
promote a clearer acquaintance with Libya Interior, 
Polybius, commissioned by his fliend and commander, 
Scipio Aemilianus, visited Aegypt and many districts 
of the northern coast of Africa, and explored its 
western shores also, as far os the river Bambotus, 
perhaps Cape Non, lat. 28® N., where he found the 
crocodile and hippopotamus. Unfortunately, the 
record of his journey has perished, although it was 
extant in the 1st century A. d,, and is cited by ; 
Pliny (vi. 1) and Stephanas of Byzantium (s. vv. i 
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'Imrcfiv, Taipwed, XaKxuUj BtJfavrcr; comp. Gosse- 
lin, Becherckes sur les Otographie Anciennej tom. ii. 
pp. 1—30). 

The events of the Jugurthine War (b.c. Ill— 
106) led the Romans further into the interior. 
The historian Sallust, when praetor of Numidia, 
assiduously collected information respecting the in¬ 
digenous races of Libya. He mentions the Gaetuli 
as the rude Aborigines, who fed on the flesh of wild 
beasts, and on the roots of the earth. They dwelt 
near the torrid zone (“ hand procul ab ardoribus ”), 
and their huts (mapalia) resembled inverted boats. 
In B. c. 24, Aelius Gallus conducted, by the com¬ 
mand of Augustus, an expedition into Aethiopia and 
Nubia, and extended the knowledge of the eastern 
districts. The difficulties of the road and the trea¬ 
chery of his guides, indeed, rendered his attempt 
unprosperous ; but in the year following, Potronius 
repulsed an inroad of the Aethiopians, and establislied 
a line of military posts south of Elephantine (Strab. 
xvii. p. 615; Dion Cass, liv, 6). In b.c. 19, 
L. Cornelius Balbus attacked the Garamantes with 
success, and ascertained the names at least of 
many of their towns. (Flor. iv. 12 ; Plin. v. 75.) 
The information then acquired was employed by 
Strabo in his account of Libya. Again, in Nero’s 
reign, an exploring parly wiis dosijatched to the 
Abyssinian highlands, with a view of discovering 
the sources of the Nile. (Plin. vi. 32 ; Senoc. Nat, 
Quaest. vi. 8.) 

But the Romans became acquainted with portions 
of the Libyan desert, less through regular attempts 
to penetrate it on either side, than from their desire 
to procure wild beasts for the amphitheatre. Under 
the emperors, especially, the passion for exhibiting 
rare animals prevailed; nor have we reason to suspect 
that these were found in the cultivated northern 
provinces, whence they must have been driven by 
the colonial herdsmen and farmers, even while Cy- 
rene and Carthago were independent states. At the 
secular games exhibited by the emperor Philip the 
Arabian (a. d. 248), an incredible number of Libyan 
wild beasts were slaughtered in the arena, and tho 
Roman hunters who collected them must have visited 
the Sahdra at least, and the southern slope of Allas: 
nor, since the hippopotamus and the alligator are 
mentioned, is it improbable that they even reached 
the banks of the Senegal. 

Of all tho ancient geographers, however, Claudius 
Ptolemy, who flourished in the second century a.d., 
displays the most accurate and various acquaintance 
with Libya Interior. Yet, with the works of his 
predecessors before him, the scientific labours of tho 
Alexandrians, and the Roman suiweys, Ptolemy pos¬ 
sessed a very inadequate knowledge of the form and 
extent of this continent. His tables show thiat its 
western coast had been explored as far as 11® 
lat. N.; and he was aware of the approximate posi¬ 
tion of the Fortunate Islands (now the Canaries), 
since from them, or some point in them, he calcu¬ 
lates all his eastern distances or longitudes. He 
was also better acquainted than any of his precursors 
with the eastern coast, and with the tracts which 
intervened between the left bank of the Nile and 
the Great Desert. He mentions an expedition con¬ 
ducted by a Roman oflScer named Matemus, who, 
setting forth from Tripoli, advanced aa far south¬ 
ward as the neighbourhood of the lake Tchad, and, 
perhaps, even of Timbuefoo, He has also given, 
with probable correctness, the position of a number 
of places in the interior, along a river which he calls 
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the Nigir. Ptolemy moreover assigns to Africa a 
greater extent S. of the equator: but here his know¬ 
ledge becomes inexact, since he makes the land 
stretch into the Atlantic instead of curving eastward; 
and he concluded that the southern parts of Libya 
joined the eastern parts of Asia, and consequently 
was either incredulous or ignorant of the Periplus 
of the Phoenicians in the reign of Pharaoh Necho. 

Pliny adds little to our information respecting 
Libya beyond its northern and eastern provinces, 
although he contributes to its geography a number 
of strange and irrecognisable names of places. He 
had seen an abstract at least of the journal of Poly¬ 
bius, and he mentions an expedition in a. i>. 41 by 
Suetonius Paullinus, which crossed the Atlas range, 
and explored a portion of the desert beyond. But 
both Pliny and Pornponius Mela are at once too 
vague and succinct in their accounts to have added 
much to our knowledge of the interior. 

The persecutions which w’cro mutually inflicted 
l)y the Christian sects upon each other in the 3rd 
and 4th centuries a.d., the expulsion of the Dona- 
tists, Monfanists, Circnmcollions, &c., from the 
ecclesiastical provinces of the Roman church, drove 
even beyond the Atlas region thousands of fugitives, 
and combined with the conquests of the Arabs in the 
7th century in rendering the interior more per¬ 
meable and better known. Yet neither the fugitives 
nor the conquerors have materially increased our 
acquaintance with these regions. The era of dis¬ 
covery, in any extensive sense of the term, com¬ 
mences witli the voyages of the Portuguese at the 
close of the 15th and the commencement of the 
16th century. But their observations belong to the 
geography of modern Africa. 

We have reserved an account of the two most me¬ 
morable expeditions of the ancients for the discovery 
of the form and dimensions of the Libyan continent, 
partly on account of their superior importance, if 
tliey are authentic, and partly because the results 
of them have been the subject of much discussion. 

Herodotus (iv. 42) alleges as one reason for his 
belief that Libya, except at the isthmus of Smz^ is 
surrounded by water, a story which ho heard of its 
circumnavigation by the Phoenicians in the reign 
and by the command of Pharaoh Necho, king of 
Aegypt. This supposed voyage was therefore made 
between b. c. 610—594, 

According to Herodotus, whose narrative is indeed 
meagre enough, Pharaoh Necho desired to connect 
the Mediterranean with the Red sea by a canal from 
Bubastis in the Delta to the Arsinoite bay near 
Suez, He abandoned this project at the bidding of 
the priests, and then ordered his pilots to attempt 
the passage from the one sea to the other by a dif¬ 
ferent channel. For this purpose his fleet, manned 
entirely by Phoenicians, set sail from the Red sea, 
coa.sted Aegypt and Aethiopia, and passed into the 
Indian ocean. At the end of three years they 
entered the mouth of the Nile, having, as they 
affiimcd, circumnavigated the continent. Twice they 
landed,—probably at the season of the monsoons,— 
laid up their ships, sowed the fields, and reaped the 
harvest, and then proceeded on their course. They 
^ alleged —and their assertion is remarkable, althougli 
Hei^otua did not believe it — that as they were 
sailing westward the sun was on their right hand. 

The probability or improbability of this voyage 
has^ been canvassed by Mannert (^Geograph. der 
Griech. und Romery vol. x. pt. 2, pp. 49l**-511), 
by Gosselin (G^ographie dfes Grea Analgseey tom. 
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1 . pp. 108, &c.), Rennell {Geogr. of Herod, vol. ii. 
pp. 348—363.), and Hecren {Ideen, vol. i. p. 3G4). 
We do not consider that its improbability is by any 
means fully established ; the voyage, however, w’as 
too tedious and difficult to be repeated by the navi¬ 
gators of antiquity, and its results for commerce and 
geographical knowledge were accordingly unimport¬ 
ant. The most striking argument for the circum¬ 
navigation having been accomplished is the reported 
phaenomenon of the sun appearing on the right hand, 
or to the north of the voyagers: nor were the Phoe¬ 
nician galleys less competent to the voyage than the 
carrels which conveyed Columbus across the Atlantic, 
or Di Gama round the Cape. On the other hand, 
we must admit the improbability of some of the cir¬ 
cumstances narrated. Herodotus heard the story 
150 years after the sup{K)sed voyage had been 
made : in that time an extraordinary expedition 
beyond the Rod sea may have been magnified into 
a complete Pei iplus. Again, for sowing and reaping 
on an unknown coast, for laying up the ships, &c. 
the time allowed — three years — is too short. More¬ 
over, no account is made for opposition from the 
inhabitants of the caast, or for the violent wunds 
which prevail at the Cape itself. The notion which 
Herodotus entertained, and which long afterwards 
prevailed, that Libya did not extend so far S. as the 
equator, is not an argument against the fiict of the 
circumnavigation; for the brevity of Herodotus’s state¬ 
ment, in a matter so important to geography, shows 
that he had taken little pains in sifting the tra¬ 
dition. 

A second ancient voyage is better authenticated. 
This was rather an expedition for the promotion of 
trade than of geographical discovery. Its date is 
uncertain: but it was undertaken in the most flou¬ 
rishing period of the Punic Commonwealth, — i. e. 
in the interval between the reign of Darius Hy- 
staspes and the First Punic War (b.c, 521—264). 
Hanno,a sufletes or king, as he is vaguely termed, of 
Carthage {Geogr.Graec. Minor, tom. i. Beniliardy), 
with a fleet of 60 galleys, having on board 30,000 
men, set sail from that city through the Straits of 
Gibraltar with a commission to found trading- 
stations on the Atlantic coast, the present empire of 
Morocco. How far he sailed southward is the sub¬ 
ject of much discussion. Gosselin ( Geograph, des A n- 
cienSyYo}. i. p. 109, seq.) so shortens Hauno’s voyage 
as to make Cape Non, in lat. 28° N., its extreme 
southern terminus, while Rennell extends it to Sierra 
Jjeoney within 8° of the c(piator {Geog. of Herod. 
vol. ii. p. 348). The mention of a river, where he 
saw the crocmlile and the river-horse, renders it 
probable that Hanno passed the Senegal at least. Of 
the fact of the voyage there is no doubt. The record 
of it was preserved in an inscription in the temple of 
Kronos at Carthage. There it was copied and trans¬ 
lated into his own language by some Greek traveller 
or merchant. (Bochart, Geog. Sacr. i. 33 ; Cam- 
ponianes, Antiq. Maritim. de CarthagOy vol. ii.; 
D(Mlwell, Hissertat. I, in Geogr. Grace. Mm.y ed. 
Hudson; Bougainville, Descouvertes dHanno M^m. 
de VAcad. dea Inscript, tom. xxvi. xxviii.; Heeren, 
Ideeny vol. i. p. 654.) 

A third and much later Periplus is that which 
goes under the name of Arrian, It is probably a 
work of the first century a. d. It is the record or 
log-book of a trading-voyage on the eastern coast of 
Libya, and is chiefly valuable as a register of the 
articles of export and import in the markets of the 
Bed sea, of the Arabian and Persian coast, of the 
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western shores of India, and the eastern shores of 
Africa. The extreme south point of the voyage is 
the headland of Rhapta, probably the modem Quiloa, 
in lat. 10® N. (See Vincent's Voyage of Nearchtu, 
vol. ii. p. 74, seq.) With their imperfect ac¬ 
quaintance with Libya Interior, and their miscon¬ 
ception of its extent, it is not surprising that the 
more ancient geographers should have long hesitated 
to which portion of the old continent Libya should 
be assigned. It was sometimes regarded as an in¬ 
dependent division of the earth, and sometimes as 
part of Asia, and even of Europe. (Agathemer. 
ii. ; Herod, iv. 42 ; Varr. L. L. iv. 5 ; Sail. BelL 
Jugurth. 17; Lucan, Pharsal. ix. 411; Malte- 
hmn, Geog. i. 27.) As the topography of the 
interior is very uncertain, we shall examine rather 
the general physical plienomena of this region, than 
attempt to assign a local habitation to tribes who 
roamed over the waste, or to towns of which the 
names are doubtful and disguised, even when 
genuine, by the Greek or Roman orthography of 
their Libyan titles. 

1. The Great Desert. —Herodotus (ii. 32, iv. 
181) divides Libya N. of the equator into three re¬ 
gions:— (1) The inhahited^ which is described under 
the ^veral heads of Africa, Atlas, Caktiiaoe, 
Cyrkne, &c. ; (2) tJie wild beast territory [Atlas] ; 
aud (3) the Desert. These divisions correspond nearly 
to the modern districts of Barbary, Biledulgerid^ 
and Sdhdra. The latter region (oeppur/ tl/djujurjs^ 
Herod, iv. 181) extends from the Atlantic to Aegypt, 
and is continued under tho same degrees of latitude 
through Arabia, Asia, the southern provinces of 
Persia, to Moidtan in Northern India. Contrasted 
with the vale of Biledulgerid, the rich arable districts 
of Africa Propria, and especially with the well- 
watered Aegypt, the Sdhdra is one of the most 
dreary and inhospitable portions of tho world. To 
its real barrenness and solitude the ancients ascribed 
also many fabulous terrors, which the researches of 
modem travellers have dispersed. It was believed 
to swarm with serpents, which, by their number and 
their venom, were able to impede armies in their 
inarch (Lucan, Pharsal. ix. 765) : its tribes 
shrieked like bats, in.stead of uttering articulate 
sounds (Herod, iv. 183); its pestilential winds 
struck with in.stant death men and animals, who 
traversed tlicrn (Arriaii, Exp. A lex. iii. 3); and its 
eddies of sand buried the slain. These descriptions 
are, however, much exaggerated, Tho Khamsin 
or fifty-days’ gale, as the Copts term it, the Simoum 
{semen, poison) of the Arabs, blows at the summer 
solstice from S. and SE. over a surface scorched by 
an almost vertical sun, and thus accumulates heat, 
which dries up all moisture, relaxes the muscular 
powers, and renders respiration difficult. But though 
it enfeebles, it does not necessarily kill. Tho real 
peril of the route, which from very remote ages has 
been trodden by the caravans, lies in the scanty 
supply of water, and in tlie obliteration of the track 
by the whirlwinds of sand. (Bruce, Travels, vol. vi. 
p. 458 ; Bui'ckhardt, Nubia, vol. i. p. 207.) The 
difficulty of passing tlie Libyan Desert was, in fact, 
diminished by the islands or oases, which served 
as stepping-stones across it. Of these oases a more 
particular description is given elsewhere [Oasis], 
but they are too important a feature of this region 
to be quite omitted from an account of it. He¬ 
rodotus (iv. 181) mentions a chain of these patches 
of verdure extending from E. to W. through Libya. 
Sometimes they are little more than halting- 
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places for the caravans,—a spring of water, snr^ 
rounded by date‘trees and a few acres of herbage ; 
others, like the oasb of EUKka/rgeh, are spacious 
and populous tracts, over whieh nomad hordes 
wander with their cattle, and a few form entire 
provinces and kingdoms, such as Augila and Feezan 
(Regio Phazania of Ptolemy). One geological fea¬ 
ture is common to them all. They are not elevations 
of the plain, but depressions of its limestone basis. 
Into these hollows, which are composed of limestone 
and clay, the subsoil water percolates, the periodical 
rains are received, and a rich and varied vegetation 
springs from tho strong and moist earth of the oasis. 
But even the arid waste itself is not a uniform level. 
It has considerable inequalities, and even hills of 
gravel. Probably amid tho changes which our globe 
has undergone, at some period anterior to the history, 
if not the existence of man, the Sdhdra, whose level 
even now is not much above that of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, was the bed of an ocean running athwart 
the continent. Its irregular breadth and outline 
favour this supposition. It is widest in the western 
half of N. Africa, between the present kingdom of 
Morocco and the negro country, and narrowest be¬ 
tween the present states of Tripoli and Khassina, 
where it is broken up by watery districts. As it ap¬ 
proaches Aegypt it becomes again broader. Libya 
is, indeed, a land of terraces, ascending gradually 
from the tlirce seas which bound it to central plateaus, 
such as the Abyssinian highlands, the Lunae Montes, 
and the Atlas chain. 

Before the importation of the camel from Arabia 
— and this animal never appears in monuments of 
the Pharaonic times—the impediments to large com¬ 
panies crossing the Sdhdra must have been almost 
insurmountable. The camel was introduced by the 
Persians : Darius succeeded in establishing his gar¬ 
risons in the oases; and in the time of Herodotus 
they were the stages of a traffic which penetrated 
Libya nearly from east to west. The Desert, how¬ 
ever, was not only a road for commerce, but itself 
also productive. It exported dates, alum, and 
mineral salts, which, especially in the district be¬ 
tween EUSiiodk, the ancient Ammonium, and the 
Natron lakes, cover the soil with an incrustation 
through which the foot of the camel breaks as 
through a thin coat of ice. The salt was a market¬ 
able article with the inhabitants of Nigritia, S. of the 
Sdhdra. The components of the salt are muriate, 
carbonate, and sulphate of soda; and these, both in 
ancient and modern times, have been extensively 
employed in the operations of bleaching and glass¬ 
making. Libya shows few, if any, traces of volcanic 
action; and earthquakes, except in Aegypt, appear 
to have been unknown. Yet, that the continent has 
undergone changes unrecorded in history, is manifest 
from the agatised wood found on the eastern extre¬ 
mity of tho desert in the latitude of Cairo, The 
Bahr-he4a~Ma, or river without water, is another 
proof of a change in the elevation of N. Africa. 
The streams, which once filled its dry hollows, have 
been violently expelled by subterranean action, and 
the silex, agate, and jasper in its neighbourhood 
indicate the agency of fire. (Newbold, Geolog, of 
Proceed, of Geolog, ^iety, 1842.) 

It is still an unsettled question whether the' 
ancient geographers were acquainted with the ooun- 
tries S. of the Great Desert; i. e. with the upper 
part of the river Qmrra, commonly called the Niger, 
Herodotus (ii. 32) relates, on the authority of some 
Gyrenians, that certain young men of the tribe of 
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NasamSnes, who inhabited the Syrtis and the district 
east of it (the present gulf of Sidra), crossed the 
Desert in a westerly direction, and came to a great 
river which ran towards the rising sun, and had 
crocodiles in it, and black men inhabiting its banks. 
Notwithstanding some maiwellous circumstances, the 
narrative is probably true in substance; and, com¬ 
bined with the known activity of the Carthaginian 
trade in slaves, gold-dust, ivory, elephants, &c., ren¬ 
ders it likely that the interior was known to the 
ancients as well as the western coast, within 
of the equator. But such knowledge as was acquired 
by travellers was rarely employed by the Greek 
geographei*s, who were more intent on accumulating 
names of places, than on recording the physical 
features, through which alone names become in¬ 
structive. 

The mountain and river system of Libya Interior 
has been partly described in the article Atl^vs ; and 
the principal features of its indigenous population 
under the heads Gaictuli and Gakamantks. It 
will suffice, then, to point ont here the effect which 
the general conformation of the mountains has upon 
the climate and the rivers. The absence of snow 
on the Atlas range denies to this continent, in its 
northern portion at least, the privilege of partial 
refrigeration, altbouLdi in the loftier regions of the 
Aethiopian liighlands the heat is mitigated by the 
ice upon their summits. Hence arises the superior 
volume of the Aethiopian rivers, the tributaries of 
the Nile, and the milder tem})erature of the plains 
surroumling the lake of Dembia, which, although 
within the tropics, enjoy a perpetual spring. Again, 
the northern range of Atlas runs so close to the 
Mediterranean that the w'atershed is brief and 
abrupt, and the rivers are properly mountain streams, 
which, after a short course, discharge themselves 
into the sea. The western slope of the Libyci 
Montes also presents a succession of terraces, which 
do not propel the rivers with force enougli upon the 
lowlands to produce a continuous course ; so that 
either they lose themselves in swamps, or are ab¬ 
sorbed by the sands. In some cases, indeed, they 
concentrate themselves in vast inland lakes, 
which in their turn drain off their superfluous waters 
in thread-like rivulets. On the soutliern inclination 
of Atlas, there is a similar impediment to the for¬ 
mation of large rivera, and not until within a few 
degrees of the equator, and in districts beyond the 
bounds of ancient Libya, do we meet witli majestic 
streams, like the Senegal, the Quorra, &c., rivalling 
the Nile. On this side, indeed, the irrigated por¬ 
tions of the lowlands are rich pasture-lands, and 
the Great Desert is bordered and encroached upon 
by luxurious patclies both of forest and arable land. 

The more remarkable mountains not included in the 
Atlas range are the following;—On the northern fron¬ 
tier of the Desert, Mons Ater or Niger (Plin. v. .5. s. 
5, ri. 30. s. 35), the modern Haritsch or Bla<;k Moun¬ 
tain, which, running from east to west, .separated the 
Oasis Phazania {Fezzan) from Africa Roinana. 
Westward of this was the Usargala (OvadpydKa 
Spos, Ptol, iv. 6. § 7, &C.), the present Adameh^ 
kozueUwegiad, which ran far into the territory of 
the Garamantes, and contained the sources of the 
river Bagrada. This may be regarded as a con¬ 
tinuation of the Atlas Major, S. of Nuraidia and 
Mauretania. Next, running in a N. direction to the 
verge of Numidia, and a branch of the Usargala, 
was Mons Girgiri (rb Tipyipi Spos), Tibesti, in which 
the river Cinyphus arose. Along the Atlantic coast, 
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and parallel with the Greater Allas, were the follow, 
ing mountains and headlands; — Mount Sagapola 
{^aydiroKa, Ptol. iv. 6. § 8, &c.), from which tlie 
river Subus sprang, to SW. of which was Mount 
Mandrus (rh MdvSpov 6po5), a long chain of hills, 
reaching to the parallel of the Fortunate Islands, 
and containing the fountains of all the rivers that 
discharge themselves into the Atlantic, from the 
Salathus to the Mas.sa, or from Cape Non to Cape 
Bojador, Mt. Caphas (Kd^as), 8 degrees to S., 
from which the Daradas flowed, stretched in a SE. 
direction far into the Desert : Mount liyssadius 
(rh *Pu>Taddiov opos) terminated i na headland of the 
same name, probably Cape Blanco, and in it rose 
the river Stachir. Of all these mountain.^, however, 
the most remarkable as rcgard.s the Libyan rock 
system, bccau.se it exliibited unquestionable tokens 
of volcanic action, was that denominated the Chfuriot 
of the Gods (0€a?v ''0)(^ixa), probably the present 
Kong, or Sierra Leone. This was the extreme jK)int 
of ancient navigation on the Atlantic; for the Phoe¬ 
nician Periplus, if it indeed was actually performed, 
formed the single exception to the otherwise uni¬ 
versal ignorance of the cna.st beyond. As far as 
modern discoveries have made known the interior, 
Libya, from the ocean to the borders of Aegypt, is 
crossed by a succession of liiglilands, arising at cer¬ 
tain points to a considerable elevation, and sending 
forth terraces and spurs towards the south. It is 
IKissible tliat these may form a continuous chain, 
but our acquaintance with its bearings is very im¬ 
perfect. 'J’lie ancient geographers distinguished 
some portions of these highlands by the names of 
Mount Bardetus (BdpBrjrou opos), west of the 
Lunae Montes; and in the same line, but at a con¬ 
siderable interval, M. Mesche (Mftrxi'?); Zipha 
(Zi<pd), north of Mesclie; and, approaching the 
Atlantic, Mount Ion ("loi' opos), and Dauchis 
(Aavx^s). In a line w’itli the Cliariot of the Gods, 
and northward of the line of Bardetus, were the 
elevations Arualtes (6 ’Apoud\T7)s) and Arangas (5 
’Apdyyas), the latter of which ran down to the 
equatorial line. TJicse, with Mount Tliala (rh 
0dAa bpos), and, further e.astward, the serrated 
range entitled the Garamantic Pliaranx or Combo 
(y) TapapavriK^ <pdpay^), may be regarded as offsets 
of the Aethiopian highland.^. Thatthe.se mountains 
contain considerable mineral wealth is rendered pro¬ 
bable by their feeding the sources of rivers in the 
gold region, and from the copper pyrites discovered 
on their flanks. That they were the cradles of 
innumerable streams is also certain from the rich 
pasture and woodland which mark the confines of 
the equatorial region of Libya Interior. 

The voyage of Uanno was undertaken for the 
purpose of planting upon the coast of the Atlantic 
trading stations, and to secure with the regions 
that produced gold, aromatics, and elephants, a 
readier communication with Carthage than could 
be maintained across the Suhdra. That this trade 
was materially impaired when the Romans became 
masters of Africa, is probable, because the con¬ 
quering people had little genius for commerce, and 
becau.se they derived the same articles of trade 
through the more circuitous route of Egypt and 
Aethiopia. Yet the knowledge acquired by the 
Carthaginians was not altogether lost, and the 
geographers of the empire have left us some im¬ 
portant information respecting the western coast of 
Libya as far as 11° N. lat. According to Ptolemy, 
the principal promontories were, beginning from the 
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N.;—Oannaria(ra»'i'apia &Kpa), probably Cape Non; 
Soloentia (J^oXotvria), CapeBojador; Arsinarium 
C^patvdpioy')^ Cape Corveiro^ the westernmost point 
of the continent, lying between the mouths of the 
Daradus and the Stachir ; the lieadland of Ryssa- 
dium, Cape Blanco^ a continuation of the moun¬ 
tain ridge of that name, and a few miles southward 
of Arsinarium; the promontories of Catharon (rh 
Kadaphy AKpoy), Cape Barca, near the mouth of the 
Nia, and of the Hcsperides, celebrated in fable 
(^Earrepov Kfpas, Ptol.; Hesperion Ceras, Plin. v. 1. 
«. 1), the Cape Verde of the Portuguese : lastly, 
the term of Hanno’s voyage, the basaltic rock en¬ 
titled the headland of Notium (Ndrou nipas), Cape 
Roxo, or Red Cape, from the colour of its surface. 
Between the two last-mentioned projections lay the 
Hesperian bay (^Eanepio^ /cJAttos), which, owing to 
tlieir misconception of the extent of this continent, 
the ancients regarded as the southern boundary of 
Libya, the point from which it crossed towards A^ia, 
or whore the great Southern Ocean commenced. 

While enumerating the mountains which con¬ 
cealed their springs, we have nearly exhausted the 
catidogue of the Libyan rivers wliich flow into the 
Atlantic. It is a consequence of the terraced con- 
fonnation of the interior, that the streams would, for 
the most part, take an easterly or a westerly direc¬ 
tion. Those which ran east were the tributaries of 
the lakes,morasses, and rivers of Aethiopia, and, with 
the exception of such as fed the Astapus and the 
Astaboras, liave been scarcely explored. On the 
western side the most important were (Ptol. iv. 6. § 8) 
the Subus (2o0§os), tlie modern Sus, and combining, 
if not the same, with tlie Chretes (Xphrjs) and the 
Xion ("Emy) (Scylax, p. 53), had its source in Mt. 
Sagapola, and entered the Atlantic below the fur¬ 
thest western projection of the Greater Atlas. Mt. 
Mandrus gave birth to the Salathus, at the mouth 
of which stood a town of the same name; to the 
Chusarius (Xovadpios'), apjiarently the Cosenus of 
Polybius (ap. Plin. v. 1. s. 1); to the Ophiodcs 
(’0(pic65T7s) and Novius (Noiyi’os), between tlie head¬ 
lands of Gannarium and Soloeis; and, lastly, the 
Massa orMasasat. (Polyb, 1. c.) In Mount Caplias 
arises a more considerable stream than any of the 
above-mentioned, the modern Rio de Ouro, the 
ancient Daradus (AdpaSor, Aapdr), which contained 
crocodiles, and discharged itself into the Sinus 
Magnus. The appearance of the crocodile in this 
river, and the dark population which inhabited its 
banks in common with tliose of the Niger, led many 
of the ancient geographers to imagine that the Nile, 
wherein similar phenomena were observed, look a 
westerly course S. of Mcroe, and, crossing the con¬ 
tinent, emptied itself a second time into the sea in 
the extreme west. The Acthiopes Ilesperii were 
among the consequences of this fiction, and w^re 
believed to be of tho same race with the Acthiopians 
of the Nile. Next in order southward was tlie 
Stachir (^rAx^tp), which rose in Aft. Ryssadius, 
and, after forming the Lake CIonia, proceeded in a 
SE. direction to the bay of tho Hesperides. The 
Stachir is probably represented by the pi-esent St. 
Antonio river, or Rio de Chmon, and seems to 
answer to tho Salsus of Polybius (ap. Plin. 1. c.). 
The same bay receives the waters of the Nia, the 
Banibotus of Polybius, and the modern Senegal. 
The river-horse, as w’ell as the crocodile, inhabit 
its streams, and the hides of the former wore ex¬ 
ported by tho neighbouring tribe of Daratae to Car¬ 
thage. The Masitnoius, the present Gambia, de- 
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scends into the Atlantic from the Thedn Ochema, a 
little N. of the Hippodrome of the Aethiopians 
(‘IjTTrdSpo/ios AWionias), or Cape Roxo, with which 
tenninates the geographer Ptolcmy^s Itinerary of 
the Libyan coast. He mentions, indeed, a few rivers 
in the interior which have no outlet to the sea, 
but form vast inland lakes. These are, probably, 
either tributaries of the Niger, or the upper portion 
of the arms of the Niger itself; but the course of the 
streams that flow southward to Nigritia and the 
Bight of Benin belongs rather to modern than to 
ancient geography. It is worthy of notice, how¬ 
ever, that rumours at least of the dimensions of the 
Niger must have reached the ears of the old geo¬ 
graphers (Agathein. ii. 10; Plin. v. 1. s. 1), since 
they ascribe to the Ger or Gir (7'a6. Peuting. Girin) 
a course of more than 300 miles, with a further 
curvature to the N. of 100, where it ends in the 
lake Chelonides. The direct mainstream was re¬ 
presented as diving underground, reappearing on the 
surface, and finally discharging itself into a lake 
called Nuba. 

Libya, indeed, “ is a region of extensive lakes ; of 
which there appear to bo a great number on the 
lowlands of its east coast, in which many of the 
rivers from the edge of the table-land teiminate.” 
(Somerville, Physical Geog. vol. ii. p. 9.) In Libya 
N. of tlie equator the following were known to the 
ancients; — The Tritoni.s (Aeschyh Eumen. 289; 
Pindar,iv. 36 ; Scylax, p.49 ; Herod, iv. 178) ; 
the lake of tlie Hesperides (Strab. xviii. p. 836); 
tho Libya Palus, which was connected with the 
Niger by one of its ti ibutarics ; the Clonia, near the 
eastern flank of the Mount Byssadium ; tho Nigritis, 
into which the upper portion of the Nigir flowed, 
probably the present Bibheh of the Arabs, or the 
Black-Water, SW. of Timhuctoo: the Nuba, in 
which the river Ger tenninates, and which answers 
to Lake Tchad, or Nou in Bornou, and whose di¬ 
mensions almost entitle it to the denomination of a 
fresh-water sea; and lastly, the cluster of lakes 
named Chelonides, perhaps the modem Fittre, 
into which an arm of the Ger flows, and which are 
surrounded with jungle and pastures celebrated for 
their herds of elephants. Salt-water lakes abound 
on the northern extremity of the Sdhdra, and tho 
salt obtained from them has been in every ago an 
article of barter with the south, where that necessary 
of life is wholly wanting. It is obtained either from 
these lakes, which, dried up by tho summer heat, 
leave behind a vast quantity of salt, covering ex¬ 
tensive patches of the eartii, or from large beds, or 
layers, wliich frequently extend for many miles, and 
rise into hills. The inhabitants of Nigritia purchase 
salt with gold-dust. A scarcity of salt in Kashna 
and Timhuctoo is equivalent to a famine in other 
lands. At .such times the price of salt becomes so 
e.xtravagant, that Leo African us (p. 250) saw an 
ass’s load sold at 7'imbuctoo for eighty ducats. The 
neighbourhood of the lakes is also celebrated for the 
number and luxuriance of its date treesi To the 
borderers of tho Desert the date tree is what the 
bread-fmit tree is to the South Sea islanders. Its 
fruit is food for both men and cattle: it was capable 
of being preserved for a long time, and conveyed to 
great distances ; while, from the sap or fruit of the 
tree (Rennell, Exped. of Cyrus, p. 120) was extracted 
a liquor equally intoxicating with wine. 

Population. — Herodotus (iv. 168—199) distin¬ 
guishes four main elements in the popnlation of 
Libya; — (1) the Libyans, (2) tho Aethiopians 
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j(3) the Phoenicians, and (4) the Greeks. Ho enn* 
merates, moreover, a considerable number of indi¬ 
genous tribes, and his catalogue of them is greatly 
increased by subsequent writers, e.g. Scylax, Hanno, 
Polybius, and Ptolemy. When, however, we would 
assign to these a generic connection, or a local habi¬ 
tation, the insurmountable difficulty meets us which 
ever attends the description of nomad races; igno¬ 
rance of their language, of their relations with one 
another, and their customary or proper districts. 
The Greek geographers, in their efforts to render 
the names of barbarians euphonic, impenetrably dis¬ 
guise them for the most part. Again, their infor¬ 
mation of the interior was principally denved from 
the merchants, or guides of the caravans ; and these 
persons had a direct interest, even if their knowledge 
were exact or various, in conceiiling it. Moreover, 
the traveller, even if unbiassed, was liable to error 
in his impression of these regions. The population, 
beyond the settled and cultivated districts, was ex¬ 
tremely fluctuating. In the rainy season they inha¬ 
bited the plains, in the hot months the highlands, 
accordingly as their cattlo required change of climate 
and pasture. The same tribe might, therefore, be 
reckoned twice, and exliil)ited under the opposite 
characteristics of a highland or a lowland people. 
Savage races also are often designated, when de¬ 
scribed by travellers, by names accidentally caught 
up or arbitrarily iinpo.sed, and not by their genuino 
and native appellations. Thus Herodotus, in com¬ 
mon with the other geographers of antiquity, gives 
an undue extension to the name Aetliiopes, derived 
from the mere accident of a black or dark com¬ 
plexion, and had he been acquainted with the Caffirs 
and tho Hottentots, he would, doubtless, from their 
colour, have placed them in the same category. 
The diet of the Ichthyophagi was not restricted to 
fish, since they were also breeders of cattle; but 
they acquired that appellation from their principal 
food at one season of the year. The Troglodytes, 
during the spring and summer months, dwelt among 
tlie low meadows and morasses of Merbo and Ae- 
thiopia; but their name was given them because, 
during the rainy period, they retired to habitations 
jjcooped in the rocks. Witli regard to the native 
races of Libya, the only secure presumption is, that 
they formed one of those sporadic offsets of the human 
family which remain in, or acquire a lower degree of 
civilisation, because they have w'andered beyond the 
verge of tho great empires and communities in 
which civilisation is matured. The Libyan con¬ 
tinent has, indeed, been in all ages the principal 
resort of these sporadic tribes.' The deserts, which 
intervene between the cultivated and uncultivated 
portions of it, removed much of its population from 
fclie neighbourhood of cities; tliey were liable to no 
admixtures from other countries; they were never 
thoroughly subdued or intermingled with superior 
races : and though, as in the instance of the Perioeci 
of the Greek states, the Liby-Phoenicians in the 
dominions of Carthage, and the subordinate castes 
of Aegypt, they were not incapable of a high 
material cultivation; yet, when left to themselves, 
they continued to exist under the simplest forms of 
social life. Combining the glimpses we obtain from 
the ancients with the more accurate knowledge of 
the modems, we are warranted in ascribing to them, 
generally, a monarchical form of government, with 
some control from the priests and assembly of 
chief men, warlike and migratory habits, debased 
condition of the female sex, and the yIco of Africa, 
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in all ages, constant warfare, waged with the sole 
purpose of supplying the slave-markets of the 
North and East. 

The Fauna of Libya must not be unnoticed. In 
the northern deserts tawny and grey tints are the 
prevaihng colours, not merely in birds and beasts, 
but also in reptiles and insects. In consequence of 
the extension of this barren region from North 
Africa through Arabia to Persia and India, many 
similar species of animals are common to both 
continents,—as the ass, antelopes, leopards, pan¬ 
thers, and hyaenas. The cat tribe prevails in 
great beauty and variety: the lion of Mount Atlas is 
said to be the strongest and most formidable of his 
species. Tho African elephant is different from tho 
Asiatic, and has always been preferred to it for 
military purposes. Tho hippopotamus, which was 
known to the ancients as the inhabitant of the 
Senegal and the Upper Nile, appears to be a different 
species from that which is found in the inter-tropical 
and southern parts of the continent. The rnagot or 
Barbary ape was known to the ancients, and is 
mentioned by the Byzantine writers as imported for 
tho menageries of Constantinople. The giraffe or 
camelopard is found as far north ns the Great 
Desert. It appears on the monuments of Aegypt, 
and was exhibited in the imperial triuinplis at 
Romo. The Atlas region contains two kinds of 
fallow-deer, one of whicli is tlie common fallow-deer 
of Europe. Tho ox of Nubia, Abyssinia, and Boi'nou 
is remarkable for the extraordinary size of its horns*, 
which are sometimes two feet in circumference at 
the root. Of the Libyan animals generally it may 
be remarked, that wliile tlie species which require 
rich vegetation and much water are found in the 
Atlas valleys and the plains below them, the Desert 
abounds in such kinds as are content with scantier 
herbage,—such as the deer, the wild ass, and the 
antelope. These being fleet of foot, easily remove 
from the scorched to the green pasture, and find a 
sufficient supply of water in the ooze of the river beds. 

As regards its Flora, the northern coast of Libya, 
and the range of the Atlas generally, may be re¬ 
garded as a zone of transition, wlicre the plants of 
southern Europe are mingled with those peculiar 
to Africa. The Greek and Phoenician colonists 
built their naval annaments of the pine and oak of 
Mount Atlas, the Aleppo pine and the sandarach or 
Thuia articidata, being celebrated for their close 
grain and durability. The vegetation of the interior 
has been already in part mentioned. The large 
forests of date-palms, along tlie southern base of tho 
Atlas, arc its principal woodland. The date tree is 
indigenous, but improved by cultivation. Of the 
De.sert itself stunted shrubs are the only produce 
besides the coarse prickly grass {pennisetim dicho- 
tomww), whicli covers largo tracts, and supplies fodder 
to the camels. 

For the authorities upon which this account of 
Libya rests, see, besides the ancient writers already 
cited, the travels of Shaw, Hornemann, Barckhardt; 
Ritter’s Erdkmde, Africa ^ Heeren, Ideen, yo\. i.; 
Mannert’s Giographie, Libya; and Maltebrun, 
Afrique, [W. B. D.] 

LIBYA PALUS. [Libya, p. 180, b.; Triton.] 

LIBYARCHAE. [Marmauica.] 

LIBYCI MONTES. [Aegtptus, p.37; Oasis.] 

LI'BYCUM MARE (rb AiBvKbv vtXayos, wdi/- 
T05 Ai€6r]s), was the name applied to that part of 
the Mediterranean which washed the shores of 
N. Africa, from the E. coast of Africa Propria on 
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the W., to the S. shores of Crete, and the frontier 
of Egypt, on the E., where it joined the Mare 
Aegyptium: the two Syrtes belonged to it. (Strab. 
ii. pp. 122, 123, X. pp. 475, 488 ; Agathem. i. 3, 
iL 14; Dion. Per. 104; Mela, i, 4, ii. 7; Plin. v. 1; 
Elorus, iii. 6. § 10.) [P. S.] 

LPEYCUS NO'MOS. [Marmarica.] 
LIBYPHOENl'CES (Ai€v(polifiKts, sometimes 
spelt AiSo(f>olvtK€s'), a portion of the population of 
N. Ahrica, who are defined by Livy, in accordance 
with the signification of their name, as “ mixtum 
Punicim Afris genus^'{I av. xxi. 22.), Diodorus 
gives a somewhat fuller account of them, as one of 
the four races who inhabited the CartJiaginiun terri¬ 
tory in N. Africa, namely, tlie Punic inhabitants of 
Carthage, the Libyphoeniciaiis, the Libyans, and 
the Numidians; and lie says that the Libyphoe- 
nicians possessed many of the cities on the sea¬ 
shore, and had the tie of intermarriage with the 
Carthaginians (Diod. xx. 55). Pliny restricts them 
to the S. part of the ancient territory of Carthage. 
(Plin. V. 4. 8. 3 : lAhyphnenices voc.antur qui By- 
zacium incolunt) ; anil there can be no doubt, from 
the nature of the case, that the original scat of the 
race was in the country around Carthage. It is 
not, however, equally clear whether the Libyphoe- 
nicians of the Cartbaginiaii colonies along the coast 
of Africa are to be regarded as a race arising out of 
the intermarriage of the original Punic settlers with 
the natives of the surrounding country, or as the 
descendants of Libyphoenicians from tlie country 
round Carthage, who had been sent out as colonists. 
The latter is the more probable, both from indications 
which we find in the ancient writers, and from the 
well-known fact tliat, in all such cases, it is the 
half-breed wliich multiplies rapidly, so as to make 
it a matter of importance for the members of the 
pure and dominant caste to find a vent for the in¬ 
creasing numbers of the race below them. That 
such was the policy of Carthage with regard to 
the Libyphoenicians, and moreover that they were 
marked by the energy and success which usually 
distinguishes such half-breil races, we have some 
interesting proofs. The defence of Agrigentiim 
against the Romans, during the Second Punic War, 
was signalised by tlie skill and energy of Mutines, 
a Libyphoenician of Hipponiiim, whom Livy de¬ 
scribes as “ vir impiger, et sub Ilannibale magistro 
omnes belli artes edoctua'^ (Liv. xxv. 40). The 
mention of his native place, Hipponiuin, on the 
Bruttian coast, a city which had been for some time 
in the hands of tlie Carthaginians, is a proof of the 
tendency to make use of the race in their foreign 
settlements; while the advantage taken by Hannibal 
of his talents agrees with the fact that lie employed 
Libyphoenician cavalry in his armies. (Polyb. iii. 
33 ; Liv. xxi. 22.) Niebuhr has traced the pre¬ 
sence of Libyphoenicians in the Punic settlements 
in Sardinia, and their furtlier mixture with the 
Sardinians, as attested by Cicero in an interesting 
fragment of his speech for Scaurus. {Lectures on 
Anc. Geog. vol. ii. p. 275.) Avienus mentions the 
“ wild Libyphoenicians ” on the S. coast of Spain, 
E. of Calpe. (Or. 3/ar. 419.) Perhaps the half- 
bred races of the Spanish colonies in America furnish 
the closest analogy that can be found to the Liby¬ 
phoenician subjects of Carthage. ' [P. S.] 

LIBYSSA (Algoirora or M€iff<ra, Ptol. v. 1. § 13; 
Eih, At§u<r<rouoy), a town on the north coast of the 
Sinus Atacenus in Bithynia, on the road from Ni- 
caea to Chalcedon. It was celebrated in antiquity 
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as the place containing the tomb of the great Han. 
nibal. (Plut. Flam. 20 ; Steph. B. a, r.; Plin. JT. JY 
V. 43; Amm. Marc. xxii. 9; Eutrop. iv. 11; Itin. 
Ant. p. 139 ; Jtm. Ilier. p. 572.) In Pliny's time 
the town no longer existed, but the spot was noticed 
only because of the tumulus of Hannibal. Accord* 
ing to Appian {Sgr. 11), who evidently did not know 
the town of Libyssa, a river of Phrygia was called 
Libyssus, and he states that from it the sur¬ 
rounding country received the name of Libyssa. 
The slight resemblance between the name Libyssa 
and the modern Ghtbse has led some geographers 
to regard the latter as the site of the ancient town; 
but Leake {Asia Minor^ p. 9), from an accurate 
computation of distances, has shown that the modern 
Maldysem is much more likely to be the site of 
Libyssa. [L. S.] 

LICATII, or LICATTII {Atudrioi, or Aiudmoi), 
a tribe of the Vindelici, dwelling on the banks of the 
river Licias or Liens, from which they derived their 
name. (Ptol. ii. 13. § 1.) Strabo (iv. p. 206) 
mentions them among the most audacious of the 
Vindelician tribes. Pliny (iii. 24), who calls them 
Licates, enumerates them among the Alpine tribes 
subdued by Augustus. [L. S.] 

Ll'CHADKS {al AixdSes), a group of three 
small islands between the promontory of Cenaeum 
in Euboea and that of Cnemidcs in Locris. They 
are said to have derived their name from Lichas, 
who was here thrown into the sea by Hercules, 
wlien he was suffering from the poisoneil garment. 
(Strab. i. p. 60, ix. p. 426; Plin. iv. 12. s. 20; 
Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. p. 177.) 

LICIAS, LICUS {Atulas ; Lech), a small river 
in Vindelicia. (Ptol. ii. 12. § 2, 13. § 1; Ven. 
Fort. Yit. S. Mart. iv. 641.) It assumed the modern 
form of its name as early as the time of the Lom¬ 
bards (Paul. Diac. Longob. ii. 13.) Its only tribu¬ 
tary of any note was the Virdo or Vindo. It has its 
sources in the Alps, and, flowing in a northern direc¬ 
tion, empties itself into the Danube, uot far from 
Drusomagus. [L.S.J 

LICINIA'NA. [Lusitania.] 

LIDE (AiSn), a mountain in Caria, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Pcda.sus. In the war of Cyrus against 
the Carians, the Pedasaeans alone of all the Carians 
maintained themselves against Harpalus, the Persian 
commander, by fortifying themselves on Mount Lide ; 
but in the end they were also reduced. (Herod, i. 
17.5, viii. 104.) [L, S.] 

LIGAUNI, a people of Gallia Narbonensis, men¬ 
tioned by Pliny (lii. 4) ; “ Regio Oxubiorum Ligau- 
norumque; super quos Suetri, &c.’' The next Ke- 
gio to the east that he mentions is “ Regio Deci- 
atium.” If we can make a safe conclusion from 
Pliny's text, the Ligauiii must have been close to 
the Oxybii, with the Deciates to the east, and some¬ 
where between the Argenteus river and Antipolis. 
Walckenaer {Geog. <fc. vol. ii. p. 42) places the 
Ligauni in the parts about Saint-Vallier^ Cdllim, 
and Fayen. [G. L.] 

LIGER, LIGEBIS {Aelyrip, Aryeip: Loire\ a river 
of Gallia, which has the largest basin of all the 
French rivers. The orthography seems to be Liger 
or Aetyrjp (Caes. iii. 9, ed. Schneider), though the 
Romans made both syllables short. In Caes^ (vii. 
55), the nominative “ Liger ” occurs, and the genitive 
“ Ligeris.” In B. G. vii. 5,11, the accusative “ Li- 
gerem,” or according to some editions **Ligenm’* 
occurs ; and “ Ligerim,” if it is right, must have n 
nominative “ Ligeris.** The forms “Ligere,” “Li- 
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g:erifor the ablative also occur in Caesar’s text. 
The form Aiy€tp occurs in Ptolemy (ii. 7. § 2), and 
in Stephanus Byz. («. v. B^x^ip), who has also 
Alyupos (s, V, Aiyvp€s)f with a remark that the 
Ligures, who border on the Tyrrheni, derive their 
name from the river Ligyrus. Dion Cassius (xxxix. 
40, xliv. 42 ; and the notes of Reiinarus), has the 
shorter form Alypos. Lucan (i. 438) is generally 
cited as authority for the Roman qtiantity of the word: 

“ In nebuHs Meduana tuis marcere perosus 
Andus jam placida Ligeris recreatur ab unda.” 

But these verses are spurious. (See the Notes in 
Oudendorp’s edition.) According to Strabo, the 
Loire rises in the C^^ennes (rd KeV^et^a), and 
flows into the ocean. But he is mistaken as to the 
course of the Loire^ for he makes both the Garumna 
and the Liger flow parallel to the Pyrenees : and he 
was further mistaken in supposing the axis of the 
Pyrenees to be south and nortli. [Gallia Trans- 
ALPINA, vol. i. p. 949.] Ho estimates the navigable 
part of each river at 2000 stadia; but the Loire is 
a much longer river than the Garonne. He says 
that the Loire flows past Genabum (Orleans)^ and 
that Genabum is situated about half way between 
the commencement of the navigable part of the river 
and its outlet, which lies between the territory of the 
Pictones on the south, and the territory of the 
Namnetes on the north ; all which is correct enough. 
(Strab. iv. pp. 189, 190, 191.) He adds that there 
was a trading place (^/4iropt?oi/), named Corbilo 
fCoiiBiLo], on the river, which Polybius speaks of. 
It appears tliat Strabo did not distinguish tlie Elaver 
(A liter) from the Loire, for he says : “ the Arverni 
are situated on the Liger, and their chief city is 
Nemossus, which lies on the river; and this river, 
flowing past Genabum, the trading town of the Car- 
niites, which is situated about the middle of the 
navigable part, discharges itself into the ocean” 
(p. 191). But Nemossus is netir tlie Allier. 

Caesar was acquainted both with the Elaver (vii. 
34, 35) and the river properly called the Loire. 
He crossed the Elaver on his march to Gergovia. 
[Gergovia.] He remarks that the Allier vjsls not 
generally fordable before the autumn; and in another 
place (H. G, vii. 55) he describes his passage over 
the Loire at a season when it was swollen by the 
melted snow. When Caesar was preparing for his 
naval warfare with the Veiioti, he had ships built 
on the Loire. (B. G. iii. 9.) He does not tell us 
where he built them, but it may have been in the 
oountiy of the Andes or Andecavi, which ho held at 
that time. 

Of the four passages which were mode in Strabo s 
time from Gallia to Britannia, one was from the 
mouth of the Loire; and this river wa.s one line of 
commercial communication between the Provincia 
and Britannia. Goods were taken by land from the 
Provincia to the Loire, and then carried down the 
Loire. (Strab. iv. p. 189.) Pliny (iv. 18) calls the 
Loire “ flumen clarum,” which Forbiger explains 
by the words “clear stream;” but this does not 
teem to be what Pliny means. Tibullus (i. 7,11) 
says, 

“ Testis Arar Bhodanusque celer magnusque Ga¬ 
rumna, 

Camuti et flavi caerula lympha Liger.” 

This seems to be all that the ancient geographers 
^ve said of the Loire, The Elaver (^Allier) rises 
in Mons Lesnra (M<mt Lozere), not very far from 
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the source of the Loire, and on the north-west side 
of the C^ve/nma. It flows north through the fertile 
Limagm (TAuvergne, and after a course of about 
200 miles joins the Loire at Noviodunum or Ne- 
virnum (Nevers). The Loire rises in Mont Afezene, 
and flows north to its junction with the Allier in a 
valley between the valley of the Allier and the basin 
of the Rhone. From Nevers the course of the Loire 
is north-west to Genabum (^Orleans ); and from 
Orleans it lias a general west course to the ocean, 
which it enters below Nantes, The whole length of 
the river is above 600 miles. Several large rivers 
flow into it on the left side below Orleans; and the 
Mayenne on the right side below Tours. The area 
of this river-basin is 50,000 square miles, or as 
much as the area of England. The drainage from 
this large surface passes through one channel into 
tlie sea, and when tlie volume of water is increased 
by great rains it causes inundations, and does great 
damage [G. L.] 

LTGURES. [Liguria.] 

Ll'GURES BAEBIA'NI ET CORNELIA'NI- 
[Hiupini.] 

LIGU'RIA (Atyovpia, Ptol.; but in earlier Greek 
writers always v AtyoariKij : the people were 
called by the Greeks Aiyves, but by later writers 
Atyvcrrivoi: by the Romans Ligures; but the ad¬ 
jective form is Ligustinus), one of the provinces 
or regions of Nortliem Italy, extending along tlie N. 
coast of the Tyrrhenian sea, from the frontiers of 
Gatil to those of Etruria. In the more precise and 
definite sense in which the name was employed from 
the time of Augustus, and in which it is used by the 
geographers (Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, &c.), Liguria 
was bounded by the river Varus on the W., and by 
the Macra on tlie E., while towards the N. it extended 
across the chain of the Maritime Alps and Apennines 
as far as the river Padus. The Trebia, one of the 
confluents of the Padus on its riglit bank, appears to 
have formed the limit wliieli separated Liguria from 
Gallia Cispadana. In this sense, Liguria constituted 
the ninth region of Italy, according to the division 
of Augustus, and its boundaries were fixed by that 
monarch. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 7; Strab. v. p. 218; Mel. 
ii. 4. § 9; Ptol. iii. 1. § 3.) 

But Liguria, in its original sense, as “ the land 
of the Ligurians,” comprised a much more exten¬ 
sive tract. All the earliest authors are agreed in 
representing the tribes that occupied the western 
slopes of the Maritime Alps and the region which 
extends from thence to the sea at Massilia, and as 
far as the mouths of tlie Rhone, as of Ligurian, 
and not Gaulish origin. Thus Aeschylus repre¬ 
sents Hercules as contending with the Liguriam 
on the stony plains near the mouths of tlie Rhone, 
Herodotus speaks of Ligurians inhabiting the country 
above Massilia, and Hecataeus distinctly calls Mas¬ 
silia itself a city of Liguria, while he terms Narbo a 
city of Gaul. Scylax also assigns to tlie Ligurians 
the coa.st of the Mediterranean sea as far as the 
mouths of the Rhone; while from that river to 
Emporium in Spain, he tells us that the Ligurians 
and Iberians were intermingled. The Helisyci, who, 
according to Avienus, were the earliest inhabitants 
of the country around Narbo, were, according to 
Hecataeus, a Ligurian tribe. (Aescbyl. cm. Strab. 
iv. p. 183; Hecat. Fr. 19, 20, 22, ed. Klausen; 
Herod, v. 9; Scyl. p. 2. §§ 3,4; Avien. Or. Marit, 
584; Strab. iv. p. 203.) Thucydides also speaks 
of the Ligurians having expelled the Sicanians, an 
Iberian tribe fri)m the banks of the river Sicanus, in 

N 4 
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Iheriaf thus pointing to a still wider extension of 
their power. (Thuc. vi. 2.) Bat while the Ligu¬ 
rian settlements to the W. of the Rhone are more 
obscure and uncertain, the tribes that extended from 
that river to the Maritime Alps and the confines of 
Italy—the Salyes, Oxybii, and Deciates—are as¬ 
signed on good authority to the Ligurian race. 
(Strab. iv. pp. 202,203; Pol. xxxiii. 7, 8.) On their 
eastern frontier, also, the Ligurians were at one time 
more widely spread than the limits above described. 
Polybius tells us that in his time they occupied the 
sea-coast as far as Pisae, which was the first city of 
Etruria; and in the interior they held the mountain 
districts as far as the confines of the Arretines. (Pol. 
ii. 16.) In the narrative of their wars with l^mo 
in the 2nd century n.c., as given in Livy, we find 
them extending to the same limits: and Lycophron 
represents them at a much earlier period as stretch¬ 
ing far down the coast of Etruria, before the arrival 
of the Tyrrhenians, who wrested from them by force 
of arms the site of Pisae and other cities. (Lycophr. 
Alex* 1356.) The population of Corsica also 
is ascribed by Seneca, and ])robably with good 
reason, to a Ligurian stock. [Cousica.] On the 
N. of the Apennines, in like manner, it is probable 
that the Ligurians were far more widely spread, 
before the settlement of the Gauls, who occupied the 
fertile plains and drove them back into the moun¬ 
tains. Thus the Laevi and Libiei, who occupied the 
banks of the Ticiuus, appear to have been of Ligurian 
race (Plin. iii. 17. s. 21; Liv. v. 35); the Taurird, 
who certainly dwelt on both banks of the Padus, 
were unquestionably a Ligurian tribe; and thei'O 
seems much reason to assign the same origin to the 
Salassi al.<!) 0 . 

In regard to the national affinities or origin of the 
Ligurians themselves, wo are almost wholly in the 
dark. We know only that they were not either 
Iberians or Gauls. Strabo tells us distinctly that 
they were of a different race Trom the Gauls or Celts 
who inhabited the rest of the Alps, though they re¬ 
sembled them in their mode of life. (Strab. ii. p. 
128.) And the same thing is implied in the marked 
distinction uniformly observed by Livy and other 
Roman writers between the Gaulish and Ligurian 
tribe.s, notwithstanding tlieir close geographical 
proximity, and tlieir frequent alliance in war. Dio¬ 
nysius says that the origin and descent of the 
Ligurians wjus wholly unknown, and Cato appears to 
have acquiesed in a similar conclu.sion. (Dionys. 
i. 10; Cato, ap. Serv* ad Aen. xi. 71.5.) But .all 
ancient authors appear to have agreed in regarding 
them as one of the most ancient natibns of Italy; 
and on this account Phillstus represented the Siculi 
as a Ligurian tribe, while other authors assigned the 
same origin to the Aborigines of Latiuin. (Dionys. 
i. 10, 22.) Several modern writers have maintained 
the Celtic origin or affinity of tlie Ligurians. 
(Cluver. Ital, pp. 49—51; Grotefend. Alt.-Jtalien, 
vol. ii. pp. 5 — 7.) But the authority of Strabo 
seems decisive again.st any close connection between 
the two races: and it is impossible, in the absence of 
all I'cmains of tlieir language, to form even a reason¬ 
able conjecture as to their more remote affinities. A 
fact mentioned by Plutarch {Mar. 19), according to 
whom the Ligurians in the army of Marius called 
themselves in their own language Ambrones, though 
curious, is much too isolated and uncertain to be re¬ 
ceived as reasonable proof of a common origin with 
the Gauls of that name. 

The name of the Ligurians appears to have been 
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obscurely known to the Greeks firom a veij early 
period, for even Hesiod noticed them, in conjunction 
with the Scythians and Aethiopians,—evidently as 
one of the most distant nations of the then known 
world. (Hesiod, ap. Strab. vii. p. 300.) But from 
the time of the foundation of the flourishing Greek 
colony of Massilia, which speedily extended not only 
its commerce but its colonies along the shores of 
Liguria, as well as those of Iberia, the name of the 
Ligurians must have become familiar to the Greeks, 
and was, as we have seen, well known to Hecataeus 
and Aeschylus. The Ligurians seem alsofroin an 
early period to have been ready to engage as mer¬ 
cenary troops in the service of more civilised nations; 
and we find Ligurian auxiliaries already mentioned 
in the great army of the Carthaginian general 
Hamilcar, in n.c. 480. (Herod, vii. 165; Diod. 
xi. 1.) The Greek despots in Sicily continued to 
recruit their mercenary forces from the same quarter 
a.s late as the time of Agathocles. (Diod. xxi. 3.) 
The Greek.s of Massilia founded colonies along the 
const of Liguria as far as Nicaea and the Portus 
Herculis Monocci, but evidently never established 
their power far inland, and the mountain tribes of 
the Ligurians were left in the enjoyment of undis¬ 
turbed independence. 

It was not till the year 237 b. c. that the Ligu¬ 
rians, for the first time, came into contact with the 
arms of Rome ; and P. Lentulus Caudinus, one of the 
consuls of the following year, was the first who cele¬ 
brated a triumph over them. (Eutrop. iii. 2 ; Liv. 
£pit. XX.: Fast Capit) But the successes of the 
Romans at this period were evidently very partial 
and incomplete, and though we find one of the con¬ 
suls for several years in succession sent against the 
Ligurians, and the name of that people appears three 
times in the triumphal Fasti (u. c. 233—223), it 
is evident that nothing more was accomplished than 
to prevent them from keeping the field and comjicl 
them to take refuge in the mountains (Zonar. Viii. 
18, 19). The Ligurian tribes with whom tJie 
Romans were at this time engaged in hostilities 
were exclusively those on the N. of the Apennines, 
w'ho made common cause with the neighbouring 
Gaulish tribes of the Boians and Insubriaiis. These 
petty hostilities were for a time interrupted by the 
more important contest of the Second Punic War. 
During that struggle the Ligurians openly sided 
with the Carthaginians : they sent support to Han¬ 
nibal, and furnished an important contingent to the 
army with whicli Hasdrubal fought at the Metauins. 
Again, before the close of the war, when Mago 
landed in their territory, and made it the base of his 
operations against Cisalpine Gaul, the Ligurians 
espoused his cause with zeal, and prepared to sup¬ 
port him with their whole forces (Liv. xxii. 33, 
xxvii. 47, xxviii. 46, xxix. 5). After the untimely 
fate of Mago, and the close of the war, the Romans 
were in no liaste to punish the Ligurians and Gauls 
for their defection, but those nations were the first 
to take up arms, and, at the instigation of the Car¬ 
thaginian Hamilcar, broke out into open hostilities, 
(b. c. 200 ), and attacked the Roman colonies of 
lMa(entia and Cremona. (Liv. xxxi. 10.) 

From this time commenced the long series of wans 
between the Romans and Ligurians, which continued 
with little intermission forabove eighty years. It would 
be impossible to give here any detailed account of 
these long protracted, but desultory hostilities; in¬ 
deed we possess, in reality, very little information con* 
ceraing them. So long as the books of Livy are pre- 
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served to ns, we find perpetually recurring notices of 
campaigns against the Ligurians; and while the Ro¬ 
man arms were overthrowing the powerful empires of 
Macedonia and Syria in the East, one, and some¬ 
times both, of the consuls were engaged in petty and 
inglorious hostilities with the hardy mountaineers of 
Liguria. But the annual records of these cam¬ 
paigns for the most part throw little light on the 
true state of the case or the progress of the Roman 
arms. It is evident, indeed, that, notwithstanding 
the often repeated tales of victories, frequently cele¬ 
brated at Rome by triumphs, and often said to have 
been followed by the submission of the wliole Ligu¬ 
rian nation, the stnigglo was really an arduous one, 
and it was long before the Romans made any real 
progress in the reduction of their territory. 

One of the most formidable and powerful of the 
Ligurian tribes was that of the Aiujani, who in¬ 
habited the lofty group of mountains bordering on 
Etruria, and appear to have occupied the valleys of 
the Macra and Ansar (^Magra and Serchio)^ wl)ile 
they extended eastwards along the chain of the 
Apennines to the frontiers of the Arretines and 
the territory of Mutina and Bononia. To oppose 
their inroads, the Romans generally made Pisae the 
head-quarters of one of their armies, and from thence 
carried their arms into the heart of the mountains : 
but their successes seldom cfiected more than to 
compel the enemy to disperse and take refuge in 
their villages and castles, of which the latter were 
mountain fastnesses in which they were generally 
able to defy the Roman arms. It was not till B. c. 
180 that the first effectual step was tiikeu for their 
reduction, by the consuls Cornelius and Baebius, 
who, after having compelled them to a nominal sub¬ 
mission, adopted the expedient of transporting the 
whole nation (to the number of 40,000, including 
women and children) to a distance from their own 
country, and settled them in the heart of Suinnium, 
where they continued to exist, under the name of 
“ Ligures Corneliani et Baebiani,” for centuries after¬ 
wards. (Liv. xl. 38, 41.) The establishment of 
Roman colonies at Pisae and Luca a few years after¬ 
wards tended to consolidate the conquest tlius ob¬ 
tained, and establisljed the Roman dominion per¬ 
manently as far as the ^lacra and the })ort of Luna. 
(Id. xl. 43, xli. 13.) The Fkiniatks, a tribe on 
the N. of the Apennines, near the sources of the 
Scultenna (^Panaro), had been reduced to subjection 
by C. Flaminius in b. c. 187, and the obscure tribes 
of the Briniates, Garuli, Hercates, and Lapicini ap¬ 
pear to have been finally subdued in b. c. 175. 
(Id. xxxix. 2, xli. 19.) The Inga uni, one of the 
most powerful tribes on the coast to tlie W. of 
Genua, had been reduced to nominal submission as 
early as b.c. 181. but appear to have been still 
very imperfectly subdued; and they, as well as tlieir 
neighbour the Intemelii, continued to harass the 
territoiy of the Romans, as well as of their allies the 
Massilians, by piratical expeditions. (Liv. xl. 18, 
25—28, 41.) In ». c. 173 the Statielli were 
reduced to subjection (Id. xlii. 8, 9); and the name 
of this people, which here appears for the first time, 
shows that the Romans were gradually, though 
slowly, making good their advance towards the W. 
From the year 167 b.c., when we lose tlie guidance 
of Livy, we are unable to trace the Ligurian wars in 
any detail, but we find triumphs over them still re¬ 
putedly recorded, and it is evident that they were 
still unsubdued. In b.c. 154 the Romans for tJie 
first time attacked the Ligurian tribes of the Oxybii 
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and Deciates, who dwelt W. of the Varus, and were 
therefore not included in Italy, according to its later 
limits. (Liv. Epit, xlvii.; Polyb. xxxiii. 7.) It 
was not till more than thirty years afterwards 
(b.c, 123—122) that two successive triumphs ce¬ 
lebrated the reduction of the more powerful tribes of 
the Vocontii and Salluvii, both of them in the same 
neighbourhood. But while the Ligurian tribes W. 
of the Maritime Alps were thus brought gradually 
under the Roman yoke, it appears that the subjec¬ 
tion of those in Italy was still incomplete; and in 
B. c. 117, Q. Marcius for the last time earned a tri¬ 
umph de Liguribus.” (East. Capit.) Even after 
this, M. Aemilius Scaurus is said to have distin¬ 
guished himself by fresh successes over them j and 
the construction by him (b. c. 109) of the Via 
Aemilia, which extended along the coast from Luna 
to Vada Sabbata, and from thence inland across the 
Ajxinnines to Dertona, may be considered as marking 
the period of the final subjugation of Liguria. 
(Strab. V. p. 217; Aiir. Viet, de Yir. Illustr. 72.) 
But a remarkable expression of Sti’abo, who says 
that, after eighty years of warfare, the Romans only 
succeeded in securing a space of 12 stadia in breadth 
for the free passage of public officers, shows that 
even at this time tlic subjection of the mountain 
tribes was but imperfect. (Strab. iv. p. 203.) 
Those wliich inhabited the Maritime Alps, indeed, 
were not finally reduced to obedience till the reign of 
Augustus, B. c. 14. (Dion Cass. liv. 24.) This had, 
liowever, been completely eficcted at the time that 
Strabo wrote, and Liguria had been brought under 
the same system of administration with the rest of 
Italy. (Strab. 1. c.) The period at which the Ligu¬ 
rians obtained the Roman franchise is unknown ; it is 
perhaps probable that the towns obtained this privi¬ 
lege at the same time with those of Cisalpine Gaul 
(b.c. 89); but tlie mountain tribes, even in the 
days of Pliny, only enjoyed the Latin franchise. 
(Plin. iii. 20. s. 24.) 

In the division of Italy under Augustus, Liguria 
(in the more limited sense, as already defined) con¬ 
stituted the ninth region (Plin. iii. 6. s. 7), and its 
boundaries on the E. and W. appear to have con¬ 
tinued unchanged throughout the period of the Roman 
Empire: but the Cottian Alps, which in the time of 
Augustus still constituted a separate district under 
their own native chieftain, though dependent upon 
Rome, and, from the reign of Nero to that of Con¬ 
stantine, still formed a separate province, were incor¬ 
porated by Constantine with Liguria; and from this 
period the whole of the region thus constituted came 
to be known as the Alpes Cottiae, while the name 
of Liguria was transferred (on what acoount we 
know not) to the eleventh region, or Gallia Trans- 
padana [Italia, p. 93]. Hence we find late writers 
uniformly speaking of Mediolanum and Ticinum as 
cities of Liguria, while the real land of the Ligurians 
bad altogether lost that appellation, and was known 
only as “ the province of the Cottian Alps.” (Ltb, 
Provinc. ; P. Diac. Hist. Lang. ii. 15, 16; Jornand. 
Get. 30, 42; Procop. B.G.i, 14; Bucking, ad Not. 
Dign. ii. pp. 442, 443.) It is evident that long 
before this change took place the Ligurians must 
have lost all traces of their distinct nationality, and 
become blended into one common mass with the 
other Italian subjects of Rome. 

Liguria is throughout the greater part of its ex¬ 
tent a mountainou-s country. The Maritime Alps, 
which formed the westei n boundary, descend com¬ 
pletely to tlie sea in the neiglibourhood of Nice and 
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MonacOy while the main chain of the same monn- 
Utna, taming off from the general direction of the 
central chain of the Alps near the sources of the 
Vlar (Varus), is prolonged in a lofty and rugged 
range till it reaches the sea between Noli and Savona. 
The lateral ranges and offshoots which descend from 
these mountains to the sea occupy the whole line of 
coast from Monaco to Savona. Hence this line has 
always been one where there has been much diffi¬ 
culty in making and maintaining a practicable road. 
It was not till the reign of Augustus tliat tho 
Romans carried a highway from Vada Snbbata to 
Antipolis; and in the middle ages, when the Roman 
roads had fallen into decay, the wliole of this line of 
coast became proverbial for the difficulty of its com¬ 
munications. (Dante, Purg. iii. 49.) From the 
neighbourhood of Vada Sabbata, or Savona^ where the 
Alps may l)e considered to end and the Apennines to 
begin, the latter chain of mountains runs nearly 
parallel with the coast of Liguria throughout its 
whole extent as far as the river JMacra; and though 
the range of the Apennines is far inferior in elevation 
to that of the Maritime Alps, they nevertheless con¬ 
stitute a mountain mass of a rugged and difficult 
character, which leaves scarcely any level apace be¬ 
tween the foot of the mountains and the sea. The 
northern declivity of the Apennines is less abrupt, 
and the mountains gradually subside into ranges of 
steep wooded hills as they approach the plains of the 
Po: but for this very reason the space occupied by 
the mountainous and hilly tract is more extensive, 
and constitutes a broad belt or band varying from 
15 to 30 miles in width. Tho narrowest portion of 
the range, as well as one of the lowest, is immedi¬ 
ately at the back of Genoa, and for that reason the 
pass from that city to Dertona was in ancient as 
well as modem times one of the principal lines of 
communication with the interior. Another natural 
pass is marked out by a depression in the ridge be¬ 
tween the Maritinjo Alps and Apennines, which is 
crossed by the road from Savona to Ceva. This line 
of road communicates with tho plain at the N. foot 
y of the Maritime Alps, extending from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Coni and Mondovi to that of Turin, which 
is one of the most extensive tracts of fertile and 
level country comprised within tho limits of tho 
ancient Liguria. E. of this, tlio hills of tho Astigi- 
ana and Monferrat extend from tho foot of the 
Apennines (of the northern slopes of w hich they are, 
in fact, a mere continuation) quite to the bank of the 
Po; but are of moderate elevation and constitute a 
fertile country. Beyond these, again, another tract of 
plain occurs, but of less extent; for though it runs 
far up into the mountains near Novi, it is soon 
hemmed in again by the hills which descend to 
Tortona (Dertona), Voghera (Iria), and Casteggio 
(Clastidium), so as to leave but a narrow strip of 
plain between them and the banks of the Po. 

The physical features of Liguria naturally exer¬ 
cised a marked influence on tho character and habits 
of its inhabitants. It was witli tho tribes who occu¬ 
pied the lofty and rugged ranges of the Apennines 
E. of tho Macra (where these mountains rise to a 
much greater elevation, and assume a much more 
Alpine character, than in any part of Liguria propr) 
that the Romans waged their longest and most ob¬ 
stinate contests; but all the tribes who inhabited the 
npper valleys of the central chain, and the steep and 
rugged declivities of the Apennines towards the sea, 
partook of the same hardy and warlike character. 
On the other hand, the Suticlli, Vagiciini, and other 
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tribes who occupied the mcffe fertile hills and valleys 
on the N. declivity of the Apennines, were evidently 
reduced with comparatively little difficulty. It is to 
the former portion of the Idgurian people that the 
character and description of them which we find in 
ancient writers may be considered almost exclusively 
to apply. Strabo says that they dwelt in scattered 
villages, tilling the soil with difficulty, on account of 
its mgged and barren character, so that they had 
almost to quai'i'y rather than dig it. But their chief 
subsistence was derived from their herds, which sup¬ 
plied them with flesh, cheese, and milk ; and they 
made a kind of drink from barley. Their mountains 
also supplied timber in great abundance and of the 
Iarge.st size. Genua was their principal emporium, 
and thither they brought, for export, timber, cattle, 
hides, and honey, in return for which they received 
wine and oil. (Strab. iv. p. 202, v. p. 218 ; Diod. 
V. 39.) In the days of the geographer they pro¬ 
duced but little wine, and that of bad quality ; but 
Pliny speaks of the Ligurian wines with commenda¬ 
tion. (Strab. p. 202; Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8.) The nature 
of their country and the life they led inured them to 
liardships (‘‘ assuetum malo Ligurein,” Virg. G. ii. 
168; “Ligures montani duri ct agrestes," Cic. de 
Leg. Agr. ii. 35) ; and they were distinguished for 
their agility, which admirably fitted them for the 
chase, as well as for the kind of predatory warfare 
which they so long maintained against the Romans. 
Cato gave them the character of being treacherous 
and deceitful,—an opinion which seems to have been 
generally adopted by the Romans (Serv. ad Aen.isX. 
700, 715), and must naturally have grown up from 
the nature of the wars betw’een them ; but they 
appear to have served faithfully, as well as bravely, 
in the service of the Greeks and Carthaginians, aa 
mercenaries^ and, at a later period, as auxiliaries in 
those of Rome. (Diod. v. 39 ; Plut. Mar. 19 ; Tac. 
J/kt. ii. 14.) The troops they furnished were almost 
exclusively infantry, and, for the most part, light- 
armed : they excelled particularly as slingers (Pseudo 
Arist. Mirab. 90) ; but their regular infiintry car¬ 
ried oblong shields of brass, resembling those of the 
Greeks. (Diod. 1. c. ; Strab. iv. p. 202.) During 
the period of their independence, they not only made 
plundering incursions by land into the neighbouring 
countries, but carried on piracy by sea to a consider¬ 
able extent, .and were distinguished for their hardi¬ 
ness and daring as navigators, as well as in all their 
other pursuits. (Diod. v. 39; Liv. xl. 18,28.) The 
mountain tribes re.sembled the Gauls and Gormans 
in the custom of wearing their hair long ; on which 
account the wilder tribes, which were the last to 
maintain their independence, were known as the 
Ligures Capillati or Comati (A(yues Ko/uV'^af, Dion 
Ca.ss. liv. 24 ; Plin. iii. 20. s. 24 ; Lucan, i. 442) ; 
and the cropping their hair was regarded as a proof 
of their subjection to Rome. 

Among the n>ore peculiar natural productions of 
Liguria are noticed a breed of dw'arf horses and 
mule.s, called by tlie Greeks ylvyoi ; and a kind of 
mineral resembling amber, called Kiyyaipiov, which 
appears to have been confounded by Theophrastus 
with genuine amber. (Strab. iv. p. 202 ; 'iheoplir. 
de Lapid. §§ 28, 29.) 

The Ligurians weie divided, like most nations in 
a similar state of society, into a number of tribes, 
which appear to have had little, if any, political 
bond of union beyond the temjiorary nlliauces w’hich 
they might form for warlike objects ; and it is evi¬ 
dent, from tlie account of tho wars carried on by 
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them with the Romans, that these leagues were ex¬ 
tremely variable and partial. The names of many 
of the different tribes have been transmitted to us; 
but it is often difficult, or im}) 08 sible, to determine 
with any degree of certainty the situation or limits 
of their respective territories. It is probable, as 
pointed out by Pliny, that these limits themselves 
varied much at different times (Plin. iii. 6. s. 6), 
and many of the minor tribes, whose names are 
mentioned by Livy in the history of the Roman 
conquest of Liguria, seem to have at a later period 
disappeared altogether.* Tlie only tribes concerning 
whom we have any tolerably definite information are: 
— 1. the Apuani, in the valley of the Macra, and 
about the Portus Lunae ; but the greater part of the 
territory which had once belonged to this powerful 
tribe was not included in Roman Liguria. 2. The 
Friniatks, who may be placed with much probabi¬ 
lity in the upper valley of the Scultenna, or PanarOy 
on the N. slope of tlie Apennines towards Mutina 
(a district .still called Frignano ); so that they also 
were excluded from Liguria in the later sense of the 
term. 3. The Briniate.s m.'iy perhaps be placed 
in the valley of the Vara, the most considerable 
confluent of the Afagra, called by Ptolemy the 
Boactes. 4. The Gknuater, known to us only 
from ail inscription [Genua], were obviously the 
inhabitants of Genua and its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. 5. The Vetuuii, mentioned in the same in¬ 
scription, adjoined the Gcnuales on the W., and were 
apparently separated from them by the river Porci- 
fera, or Polcevera 6. The more powerful and cele¬ 
brated tribe of the Inga uni may bo placed with 
certainty on the coast near Albenga (Albiiim In- 
gaunum), tliough we cannot fix their limits with any 
precision. 7. The Intkmelii occupied the coast 
W. of the Ingauni: their chief town was Alhimn 
Inteinelium, now Vintimiglia. 8. The Vediantii 
inhabited the country on both sides of the Varus, as 
their name is evidently retained by the town of 
Vmce, some miles W. of that river ; wljile Cemene- 
lium, about 5 miles to the E. of it, also belonged to 
them. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 7.) 

Of the tribes N. of the Apennine.s, or inhabiting 
the valleys of that range which slope towards the 
Padus, the most conspicuous were :— 1. The Vagi- 
BNNi, whose capital was Augusta Vagiennorum, 
now Bene, between the Stura and the Tanaro, 
while their confines appear to have extended as far 
as the Monte Viso and the sources of the Po. 
2. The Statielm, whose position is marked by 
the celebrated watering-place of Aquae Statiellae, 
now Acqui. 3. The Taukini, whose capital was 
Augusta Taurinorum, now Turin, and who appear 
to have occupied the whole country on both .sides of 
the Padus, from the foot of the Cottian Alps to the 
banks of the Tanarus. 4. The Euburiate.s (Flor. 
ii. 3; Plin. iii. 5. s. 7) may be placed, according to 
a local antiquary, in the hills of tlie Astigiana. 
(Durand), Piemonte Cispadano, cited by Walckenaer, 
Giogr. des Gaules, vol. i. p. 161.) 6. E. of these 
must be placed several smaller tribes mentioned by 
Livy in the history of the Roman wars with Liguria, 
and of which we know only that they were situated 

* The same thing is the case with the names of 
three Ligurian tribes, cited by Stephanus of Byzan¬ 
tium^ (s. u.) from Theophrastus,—the Arbaxani, 
Eubii, and Ipsiouri. Of these we do not know even 
whether they dwelt in Italy or ou the southern coast 
of Gaul. 
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on the N. side of the Apennines. These are the 
Celelates, Cerdiciates, and apparently the llvates 
also. (Liv. xxxii. 29, 31.) 6. The Epanterii 

are mentioned also by Livy (xxviii. 46) as a tribe 
who occupied the mountains above the Ingauni; but 
no subsequent mention of them occurs. 

In addition to these, Livy notices the Garuli, 
Hercates, and Lapicini, as situated on the S. side of 
the Apennines (xli. 19), but we have no further 
clue to their position. Pliny also enumerates (iii. 5. 
8. 7) among the Ligurian tribes on the Italian side 
of the Alp.s, the Veneni, Bimbelli, Magelli, Cas- 
monates, and Veleiates, of which the last doubtless 
occupied the country around Veleia, the ruins of 
which still remain about eighteen miles S. of 
Placentia. The others are wholly unknown, and 
the names themselves vary so much in the MSS. ns 
to be of very doubtful authority. 

The coast of Liguria, as already described, is 
bordered closely throughout its whole extent by the 
ranges of the Maritime Alps and Apennines, which 
for the most part rise very abruptly from the sea¬ 
shore, in other places leave a narrow strip of fertile 
territory between their foot and the sea, but nowhere 
is there anything like a plain. This steep coast 
also affords very few natural ports, with the ex¬ 
ception of the magnificent bay called the Portus 
Lunae (now the Gulf of Spezia) near its eastern 
extremity, which is one of the most spacious and 
secure harbours in the Mediterranean. The port of 
Genua also caused it to bo frequented from the 
earliest times as a place of trade (Strab. iv. p. 202), 
while the Portus Herculis Monoeci {Monaco), though 
small, was considered secure. It is singular that 
the much more spacious and secure harbour of 
Villafrancay in the same neighbourhood, is not 
mentioned by any ancient writer, though noticed in 
the Maritime Itinerary under the name of Portus 
Olivulae. The same Itinerary (pp. .503, 504) notices 
two small ports, which it places between this last 
and that of Monaco, under the names of Anao and 
Avisio, which may probably be placed respectively at 
S. Ospizio and Fza. [Nicaka.] The Portus 
Maurioi of the same Itinerary is still called Porto 
Maurizio, a small town about two miles W. of 
Oneglia, 

The rivers of Liguria are not of much importance. 
From the proximity of the mountains to the S. coast, 
the streams which descend from them to the sea are 
for the most part mere mountain torrents, altogether 
dry in summer, though violent and destructive in 
winter and after heavy rains. Almost the only ex¬ 
ceptions are the two rivers which formed the extreme 
limits of Liguria on the E. and W., the Macra and 
the Varus, both of which are large and perennial 
streams. Next in importance to these is the Rutuba 
or Itoja, which flowed through the country of the 
Inteiutlii. It rises at the foot of the Col di Tenday 
in the Maritime Alps, and has a course of above 36 
miles from thence to the sea at Vintimiglia, The 
smaller streams on the S, coast were;— the Paulo 
{Paglione), which flowed by the walls of Nicaea 
(Plin. iii. 5. 8. 7 ; Mel. ii. 4. § 9); the Tavia {Itin, 
Ma/iHt. p. 503) still called the Tagg-Uiy between S, 
Remo and Porto Maurizio; the Mrrula (Plin. 
1. c.), which still I'etains its name, and falls into the 
sea between Oneglia and A Ibenga; the Porcifera 
of Pliny (1. c.), now called the Polceveray which 
flows a few miles to the W. of Genoa ; theFERiTOR 
(/6.), on the E. of the same city, now the Bisagno / 
the Entella (Ptol. iii. 1. § 3), which is probably 
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the Ijavagna^ that falls into the sea at Chtavari; 
and the Boactes of the same author, which can be 
no other than the tlie most considerable tri¬ 

butary of the Magra. Much more considerable than 
these, both in the volume of water and length of 
their course, are the streams which flow from the 
N. slopes of the Apennines towards the Padus. But 
of these, the only ones whose names are found in any 
ancient author, are the Tanaiiijs, or Tanaro^ one of 
the most important of the southern tributaries of the 
Padus; the Stura, wliirh joins the Tanams near 
Pollentia; and the Tkkbia, wdiich rises in the 
Apennines, not far from Genoa^ and falls into the 
Po near Placentia, forining during a part at least of 
its course the boundary between Liguria and Gallia 
Cispadana. 

The rivers marked in this part of Italy in the 
Tabula are so confused, and the names so cormpt, 
that it is useless to attempt to identify them. 

The native Ligurians lived for the most part in 
mere villages and mountain fastnesses (“castella 
vicique,” Liv. xl. 17 ; Strab. v, p. 218), and had 
probably few towns. Even under tlie Roman 
government there seem to have been few places 
which deserved the name of towns along the sea- 
coast, or among the inner ranges of the Apen¬ 
nines ; but on the northern slopes of the same 
mountains, where they approaclied or opened out 
into the plains, these grew up rapidly and rose to 
great prosperity, — so that Pliny says of this part 
of Liguria in his time, “ omnia nobilibus oppidis 
nitent” (Plin, iii. 5. s. 7). Tlmse which he proceeds 
to enumerate are: — Libarna (between Arqnata 
and SerravaHe), Dertona (Tortona)^ Iria (Fo- 
ghera\ Bardkkate (of uncertain site), Industria 
(at MonteUj on the right bank of the Po), Pol¬ 
lentia (Polenza)^ Carrka Potentia (uncertain), 
Forum Fulvii, called Valkntinum ( Jalensa ^ 
AuqUvSTA Vagiennohum (Bene)y Alba Pompeia 
(^Z 6a), Asta {Asti), Aquae Statiellak {Acqiti). 
To these must be added Augusta Taurinokum, 
which was certainly a Ligurian town, though, from 
its jMDsition on the left bank of the Padus, it is enu¬ 
merated by Pliny with the cities of the xitli region, 
or Gallia Transpadana. In the same district were 
Forum Vibii, in the territory of the Vagienni, and 
OcELUM, now Uxeau, in the valley of Fenestrelles. 
Segusio (Snsa) was probably a Gaulish rather than 
ft Ligurian town. In addition to these may be 
mentioned Clastidium {Casteggio), whicli is ex¬ 
pressly called by Livy a Ligurian town, though 
situated on the Gaulish frontier, and Ceba, now 
Ctva, in the upper valley of the Tajiaro. Litubium, 
mentioned by Livy together with Clastidium 
(xxxii. 29), and Carystum, noticed by the same 
author as a town of the Statiolli (xlii. 7), are other¬ 
wise wholly unknown. 

Along the coast of Liguria, beginning from the 
Varus, the towns enumerated by Pliny or Ptolemy 
are:— Nicaka (Vice), Ckmenelium {Cimiez, a 
short distance inland), Portus Herculis Monokci 
{Monaco), Albium Intkmelium {Vintimiglia), 
Albium Inoaunum {Albengd), Vada Sabbata 
{Vado, near ♦Savona), Genua, Portus Dklphini 
{Porto Pino), Tigullia (probably Tregoso, near, 
Sestri), Segesta (probably <^s<n), Portus Veneris 
{Porto Venere), and Portus Ericis {Lerici), both 
of tliem on the Gulf of Spezia, which was called ns 
ft whole the Portus Lunae [Luna]. The other 
names enumerated in the Itineraries are for the 
ntost part very obscure and uncertain, and muny of 
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them, from their very form, are obviously not the 
names of towns or even villages, but of mere stations 
or “ inutationes.” The few which can be detennined 
with any certainty have their modern names annexed 
in the Itineraries here given. 

1. The coast road from the Varus to the Macra 
is thus given in the Tabula Peutingeriana: — 

Varum fl. ( Far). 

Cemenelium {Cimiez). 

In Alpe Maritima {Turlia). 

Albintemelium ( Vintimiglia), 

Costa Balaenae. 

Lucus Bormani. 

Albiiigaunum {Albmga)* 

Vada Sabata ( Vado). 

Vicus Virginis. 

Alba Dociiia {Albissota). 

Ad Kavalia. 

Hasta. 

Ad Figlinas. 

Genua {Genoa). 

Ricina. 

Ad Solaria {Solaro near Cliiavari). 

Ad Moiiilia {Moneglia). 

In Alpe Peiinino. 

Boron. 

Luna {lAini). 

2. The same line of route is thus given (in the 
contrary direction) in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
(p. 293):-^ 

Luna. 

Boaceas (probably Boactes fl.; the Vara), 

Bodetia. 

Tegulata (perhaps identical with the Tigullia of 
Pliny; I'regoso). 

Delpliinis (Portus Delphini, Plin.: Porto Fino), 

Genua {Genoa). 

Libariurn (Libarnum).* 

Dertona {Toi'tbna). 

Aquae {Acqui). 

Crixia. 

Canal icum. 

Vada Sabata {Vado). 

Pullopicem. 

Albiiigaunum {Alhenga). 

Lucus Bormani. 

Costa Balaenae. 

Albintimelium ( Vintimiglia). 

Lumonem {Mentone). 

Alpe siimma {Turbia). 

Cemenelium {Cimiez). 

Varum flumen (Far). 

(The distances given along this line of route are 
in l^th Itineraries so corrupt and confused that they 
are omitted above. For a fuller discussion of the 
routes in question see Walckenaer, Geographie des 
Gaules, vol. iii. pp. 18—21; and l^rra, Storia delC 
antica Liguria, vol. i. pp. 97 — 100.) 

* It is evident that the Antonine Itinerary here 
quits the coast road, and makes a sudden turn 
inland to Dertona, and thence back again by Aquae 
Statiellae to the coast at Vada Sabata, from whence 
it rcsumes the line of coast road. A comparison 
with the Tabula (as given in fac-simile by Mannert), 
in which both lines of road are placed side by side, 
will at once explain how this error originated; and 
pints out a source of corruption and confusion in 
our existing copies of the Itinerary, which haa 
doubtless oprated in many other coses where it 
cannot now be so distinctly traced. 
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3. The miKst important of the routes in the 
interior of Liguria, was that leading from Genua 
inland by Libarnum to Dertona, from whence a 
branch communicated, through Iria and Comillo- 
magus, with Placentia; while another branch passed 
by Aquae Statiellae to the coast at Vada Sabata. 
(The stations on both these roads have been already 
given in the preceding route). From Aquae Sta¬ 
tiellae another branch led by Pollentia to Augusta 
Taurinorum. (Tab. Pent.) [E. H. B.] 

LIGU'STICUM MARE (rh AiyvffriKhy w^Xayos, 
Strab. ii. p. 122), was the name given in ancient 
times to that part of the Mediterranean sea which 
adjoined the coast of Liguria, and lay to the N. of 
the Tyrrhenian sea. The name was applied (like 
all similar appellations) with considerable vagueness, 
sometimes as limited to what is now called the Gulf of 
Genoa, — in which sense it is termed theLiGUSTicus 
Sinus by Florus (iii. 6. § 9), — at others in a much 
wider sense, so that Pliny speaks of Corsica as an 
island “ in Ligustico mari.” Some of the Greek 
geographers included under the name the whole ex¬ 
tent from the frontiers of Spain to those of Etruria,- 
comprising the Mare Gallicum of the Romans, or 
the modern Gulf of Lyons, The more limited use 
of the name seems, however, to have been the more 
usual, at all events in later times, and is elsewhere 
adopted by Pliny himself. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 10, 6. 
8. 12; Strab. L c. ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 3; Agathein. i. 3; 
Dionys. Per. 76 ; Prisciaii, Per. 80.) [E. H. B.J 

LILAEA (A(Aoia: Eth. AtAateus), a town of 
Phucis, situated at the foot of Mount Parnassus, and 
at the sources of the Cephis.sus. (Horn. Jl. ii. 522, 
JJymn. in ApolL 240; Strab. ix. pp. 407, 424; 
Pans. ix. 24. § 1, x. 33, § 3; Stat. Theh. vii. 348.) 
It was distant from Delphi by the road over Par- 
iias.sus 180 stadia. (Pans. 1. c.) It is not men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus (viii. 31) among the towns 
destroyed by the Persians; whence we may conjec¬ 
ture that it belonged at that time to the Dorians, 
w'ho made their submission to Xerxes. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 90.) It was destroyed 
at the end of the Saered War; but was .soon 
afterwards re.stored. It was taken by Deme¬ 
trius, but subsequently threw off tho Macedo¬ 
nian yoke. Pausanias saw at Lilaea a theatre, 
an agora, and baths, with temples of Apollo and 
Artemis, containing statues of Athenian workman¬ 
ship and ofPeritelic marble. (Pans. x. 33. § 4; see 
also X. 3. § 1, X. 8 . § 10; Lycophr. 1073; Steph. 
B. 8. V.) The ruins of Lilaea, called Paleokastro, 
are situated about half a iiiilo from the sources of 
the Cephissus. Tho entire circuit of the fortifica¬ 
tion exists, partly founded on the steep descent 
of a rocky hill, while the remainder eiiconipisses a 
level space at its foot, where the ground is covered 
with ruins. Some of the towers on tho walls are 
almost entire. Tho sources of the Cephissus, now 
called Krfalovryses (K€<pa\o€pv<r€is), are said by 
Pausanias very often to issue from tho earth, es¬ 
pecially at midday, with a noise re.sembling the 
roaring of a bull; and Leake found, upon inquiry, 
that though the present natives had never made any 
such obseiwation at Kefalovr^scs, yet the water 
oflen. rises suddenly from the ground in larger 
quantities than usual, which cannot but be accom¬ 
panied with some noi.se. (Dodwell, Classical Tour, 
vol. ii. p. 133; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. pp. 
71, 84.) Ptolemy (iii, 15. § 15) erroneously calls 
Lilaea a town of Doris. 

LI'LLIUM or LFLEUM (AfAAtoi/, a 
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commercial place (emporium) on the Coast of Bi- 
thynia, 40 stadia to the east of Dia; but no par¬ 
ticulars arc known about it. (Arrian, Peripl. p.l3 ; 
Anonym. Peripl. 3.) It is possible that the place 
may have derived its name from the Lilaeus, which 
Pliny (H. N. v. 43) mentions among the rivers of 
Bithynia, [L. S.] 

LILYBAEUM (^Ai\v€aiou: Eth. Ai\v§alr7is,LU 
lybaetanus ; Marsala), a city of Sicily, situated on 
the promontory of the same name, which fonns tho 
extreme W. point of the island, now called Capo 
Boko, The promontory of Lilybaeum is mentioned 
by many ancient writers, as well as by all the geo¬ 
graphers, as one of the three principal headlands of 
Sicily, from which that island derived its name of 
Trinacria. It was the mo.st westerly point of the 
i.sland and that ne.irest to Africa, from which it was 
distant only 1000 stadia according to Polybius, but 
Strabo gives the distance as 1500 stadia. Both 
statements, however, exceed the truth ; the real dis¬ 
tance from Cape Bon, the nearest point of the coast 
of Africa, being less than 90 geoff. miles, or 900 
stadia. (Pol. i. 42 ; Strab. ii. p. 122, vi. pp. 265, 
2G7 ; Mel. ii. 7; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 5; 
Diod. V. 2, xiii. 54; Steph. B. s. v.; Dionys. J’er. 
470.) The headland itself is a low but rocky point, 
continued out to sea by a reef of hidden rocks and 
sljoals, wliieli rendered the navigation dangerous, 
though there was a safe port immediately adjoin¬ 
ing the promontory. (Pol. 1. c. ; Virg. Aen. iii. 
706.) 

Diodorus tells us distinctly that there was no 
town upon the spot until after the destruction of 
IMotya by Dionysius of Syracuse, in B. c. 397, when 
the Carthaginians, instead of attempting to restore 
that city, settled its few remaining inhabitants on 
tho promontory of Lilybaeum, which they fortified 
and converted into a stronghold. (Diod, xiii. 54, 
xxii. 10.) It is, therefore, certainly a mistake 
(though one of which wo cannot explain the origin) 
when that author, as early as b. c. 454, speaks of 
the Lilyhaeans and Segestans as engaged in war on 
account of the territory on tho banks of tho river 
Mazarus (Id. xi. 86). The promontory and port 
were, however, frequented at a much earlier period : 
we are told that the Cnidiaus under Pentathhis, 
who afterwards founded Lipara, landed in the first 
instance at Lilybaeum (Id. v. 9); and it was also 
the point where, in b. c. 409, Hannibal landed with 
the great Carthaginian armament designed for the 
attack of Selinus. (Id. xiii. 54.) Diodorus tells 
us (/. c.) that on the promonfory was a well {<ppiap), 
from whence the city took its name : this was ob¬ 
viously the same with a source or spring of fresh 
water ri.siiig in a cave, now consecrated to St. John, 
and still regarded with superstitious reveience. 
(Fazell. de Beb. Sic. vii. 1; Smyth’s Sicily, p. 228.) 

It is clear that the new city quickly rose to pros¬ 
perity, and became an important stronghold of the 
Curtliaginian power, succeeding in thi.s respect to the 
position that Motya had previously held. [Motya.] 
Its proximity to Africa rendered it of e.sjxjcial im¬ 
portance to the Carthaginians in .securing their com¬ 
munications with Sicily, while the danger which 
would threaten them if a foreign power were in 
pos.session of sucli a fortress, itiimodiately opposite 
to the gulf of Carthage, led them to spare no pains 
for its security. Hence Lilybaeum twice became tho 
last bulwark of their power in Sicily. In b. c. 276 
it was besieged by Pyrrlius, who had already reduced 
all the other cities of Sicily, and expelled tlie Car- 
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tliaginians from all their other strongholds. But 
they continued to throvr in supplies and reinforce¬ 
ments by sea to Lilybaeum, so that the king, after a 
siege of two months, was compelled to abandon the 
enterprise as hopeless. (Diod. xxii. 10. Exc. 
Hoesch. pp. 498, 499.) But it is the memorable 
siege of Lilyhaeum by the Romans in the First 
Punic War which has given to that city its chief 
historical celebrity. When the Romans first com¬ 
menced the siege in the fifteenth year of the war, 
B. c. 250, they were already masters of the whole of 
Sicily, with the exception of Lilybaenm and Dre- 
panum; and hence they were able to concentrate all 
their efforts and employ the armies of both consuls 
in the attack of tlie farmer city, while the Cartha¬ 
ginians on their side exerted all their energies in 
its defence. They liad just before removed thither 
all the inhabitants of Selinus (Diod. xxiv. 1. p. 506), 
and in addition to tlic citizens there was a garrison 
in the place of 10,000 men. (Pol. i. 42.) The 
city appears to have occupied the whole of the pro¬ 
montory, and was fortified on the land side by a 
wall flanked with towers and protected by a deep 
ditch. Tlie Romans at first attacked this vigorously, 
but all their efforts were frustrated by the courage 
and activity of the Carthaginian commander Himilco; 
their battering engines were burnt by a sally of the 
basieged, and on the approach of winter the consuls 
were compelled to convert the siege into a bl(>ckade. 
This was easily maintained on the land side, but the 
Romans in vain endeavoured to exclude the besieged 
from succours by sea. A Carthaginian fleet under 
Hannibal succeeded in making good its entrance into 
the port ; and tlte skilful Cartliaginian captains 
were able to elude tlie vigilance of the Roman 
cruisers, and keep up free communications with the 
besieged. The Roman consuls next tried to block 
up the entrance of tlio port with a mound, but this 
was soon carried away by the violence of the waves ; 
and soon after, Adherbal, the Carthaginian com- 
mander-in-chief, who lay with a large fleet at Dro- 
panum, totally defeated the Roman fleet under tho 
consul P. Claudius, b. o. 249. This disaster was 
followed by tho almost total loss of two Roman 
fleets in succession by shipwreck, and these accu¬ 
mulated misfortunes compelled the Romans to aban¬ 
don the very attempt to contest the dominion of the 
sea. But though they could not in consequence 
maintain any efficient blockade, they still continued 
to hem in Lilyhaeum on the land side, and their 
annies continued encamped before the city for several 
years in succession. It was not till the tenth year 
of the siege that the victory of C. Lutatius Cutulus 
at tlio Aegates, b. c. 241, compelled tho Cartha¬ 
ginians to conclude peace, and to abandon tho pos- 
Hcssion of Lilyhaeum and Drepanum, which up to 
that time tlie continued efforts of the Romans had 
failed in wioting from their hands. (Pol. i. 41— 
64, 59 -62 ; Diod. xxiv. 1, 3, 11, Exc. H. pp. 506 
— 509, Exc. Vales, p. 565 ; Zonar. viii. 15—17 ; 
Oros. iv, 10.) 

Lilyhaeum now passed into the condition of a 
Itmnan pi'uvincial town; but it continued to be a 
flourishing and populous place. Its position rendered 
it now as important a point to tho Romans for the 
invasion of Africa, as it had previously been to the 
Carthaginians for that of Sicily; and hence its name 
is one of frequent occurrence during almost all 
periotis of Roman history. Thus, at the outbreak of 
the Second Punic War, b.c. 218, Lilyhaeum was 
the station of the Roman fleet under the praetor M. 
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Aemilius, who defeated a Carthaginian force inat 
liad attempted to surprise that important post. 
(Liv, xxi. 49, 50.) During the course of the same 
war it was the point from whence Roman com¬ 
manders repeatedly made predatory descents with 
small squadrons upon the coast of Africa; and 
towards the close of the same memorable contest, 
B.c. 204, it was from thence that Scipio sailed with 
the fleet and army which were destined for the con¬ 
quest of Afnca. (Liv. xxv. 31, xxvii. 5, xxix. 24.) 
In like manner it was at Lilyhaeum that the 
younger Scipio Africanus assembled liis fleet and 
army in b. c. 149, preparatory to passing over into 
Africa (Diod. xxxii. 6); and in the Civil Wars 
Caesar made it his head-quarters when preparing for 
his AlVican campaign against Scipio and Juba, B.c. 
47. (llirt. B. Afr. 1, 2, 37; Appian, .5. C. ii. 
95.) It was also one of the chief naval stations of 
Sextus Pompeius in his war with Augustus, b. c. 
36. (Appian, B. C. v. 97, 122; Dion Cass. xlix. 
8.) Nor was the importance of Lilyhaeum confined 
to these warlike occasions: it is evident that it wa.s 
the habitual port of communication between Sicily 
and Africa, and must have derived the greatest pros¬ 
perity from the constant traffic which arose from 
this circumstance. Hence we find it selected as the 
habitual place of residence of one of the two quaes¬ 
tors of Sicily (Pseud. Ascon. in Verr. p. 100); and 
Cicero, who had himself held that office at Lily- 
baeum, calls it ‘‘splendidissima civitas" (V&rr. 
V. 5.) It was one of the few cities of Sicily which 
still retained some importance in tiie time of Strabo. 
(Strab. vi. p. 272.) Its continued prospiirity under 
the Roman Empire is sufficiently attested by inscrip¬ 
tions : from one of these we learn that its population 
W'as divided into twelve tribes; a rare mode of muni¬ 
cipal organisation, ('forremuzza Tnscr, Sicil. pp, 
7, 15, 49; Orell. /«scr. 151, 1691, 3718.) In 
another inscription it bears the title of a colonia: the 
time when it became such is uncertain; but probably 
not till the reign of Hadrian, as Pliny does not 
mention it among the five colonies founded by 
Augustus in Sicily, (Plin. iii, 8. s. 14; Ptol.iii. 4. 
§ 5; Itin. Ant. pp, 86, 89, 96; Zumpt, de Colon. 
p. 409.) 

After the fall of the Roman Empire Lilyhaeum’ 
still continued to be one of the most important 
cities of Sicily. It is mentioned as such under the 
succes.sive dominion of the Goths and Vandals (Pro¬ 
cop. B. V. i. 8, ii. 5); and during the period of the 
Arabian dominion in Sicily, that people attached so 
much value to its port, that they gave it the name of 
Marsa Allci, —tho port of God,—from whence lias 
come its modern appellation of Marsala. It was not 
till the 16th century that this celebrated port was 
blocked up with a mole or mound of sunken stones 
by order of the Emperor Charles V., in order to pro¬ 
tect it from the attacks of the Barbary corsairs. 
From that period Trapani has taken its place as 
the principal port in the W. of Sicily; but Marsala 
is still a considerable town, and a place of some 
trade, especially in wine. (Smyth’s Sicily, p. 232.) 
Very few vestiges of the ancient city remain, but 
numerous fragments of sculpture, vases, and other 
relics, as well as coins, have been discovered on the 
site; and some portions of an ancient aqueduct are 
still visible. The site of the ancient port, though 
now filled with mud, may be distinctly trac^, but it 
is of small extent, and could never have had a depth 
of more than 12 or 14 feet. The rocks and shoals, 
yj'liich even in ancient times rendered it difficult of 
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approach (Pol. i, 42), would now eflFectually prevent 
it from being used as a port for large vessels. 
(Smyth, /. c. pp. 233, 234.) 

It is a sti'ong proof of the extent to which Greek 
culture and civilisation were diffused throughout 
Sicily, that, though we have no account of Lily- 
baeum being at any time in possession of the Greeks, 
but, on the contrary, we know positively that it was 
founded by the Carthaginians, and continued in 
their hands till it passed under the dominion of 
Rome, yet the coins of Lilybaeum are exclusively 
Greek; and we learn from Cicero tliat it was pos¬ 
sible for a man to ac<piire a knowledge of the Greek 
language and hterature in that city (Cic. in CctecU. 
12). [E.H.B.] 



LI'MENAE also called Limn'opolis 

(JiifivSiv wdAty), a place in the north of Pisidia, 
which is mentioned only by ecclesiastical writers 
(Hierocl. p. 672 ; Concil. Chalced. p. 670; Con¬ 
di. Const, iii. p. 676, where it is called Av/u.- 
paid). The ancient ruins of Galandos, on the east 
of the lake of Eyerdir, are believed to belong to 
Limenae. (Arnndell, Discov. in Asia Minor^ vol. i. 
p. 326; Franz, Furif Inschrift, p. 35.) [L. S.] 

LIME'NIA a town of Cyprus, which 

Strabo (x. p. 683) places S. of Soli. It appears from 
some ecclesiastical documents cited by Wesseling 
{ap. Hierocl.) to have been 4 M. P. from Soli. Now 
Limna. (Engel, Kypros, vol. i. p. 77.) [E. H. B.] 
LTMIA, river and town. [Gallaecia.] 
LTMICl. [Gallaecia.] 

LIMIGANTES. The ordinary account of the 
Limigantes is as follows. In a. d. 334 — 337 , the 
Sarmatians, in alliance with the Vandals under 
Visumar, provoke the indignation of Constiiiitine by 
their inroads on the Empire. He leaves them to the 
sword of Gcbcric the Gothic king. Reduced and 
humbled by him, they resort to the expedient of 
arming their slaves. These rebel against their 
masters, whom they either reduce or expel. Of 
those that leave their country, some take arms 
under the Gothic king, others retreat to the parts 
beyond the Carpathians ; a third portion seeks the 
service of Rome, and is established, to the number of 
300,000, in different parts of Pannonia, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Italy (Gibbon, c. xviii. with note). 

Zeuss (Z)te Deutschen^ ^c., s. v. Sarmatae) holds 
that others were transplanted to the Rhine, believing 
that a passage in Ausonius applies to them. (^Ad Mo- 
tell I. 5—&#) This may or may not be the case. The 
more important elements of the account are, that the 
staves who were thus armed and thus rebelled, are 
called Limigantes —this being the name they take in 
Gibbon, Their scene of action was the parts about 
the present town of Peterwaradein. on the north bank 
of the Danube, nearly opposite the Servian frontier, 
and in the district between the Theiss and the great 
bend of the Danube. Here lay the tract of the Sar- 
matae, and Jazyges Metanastae, a tract which never 
was Roman, a tract which lay as a March or Bom- 
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<fofry, with Pannonia on one side and Dacia on the 
other, but belonging to neither. Observe the words 
in Italics. 

In his note, Gibbon draws special attention to 
“ the broken and imperfect manner ” in whicli the 
“ Gothic and Sarmatian wars are related.” Should 
this remark stimulate the inquiries of the histo¬ 
rian, he may observe that the name Limigantes is 
not found in the authority nearest the time, and of 
the most importance in the way of evidence, viz. 
Ammianus Marcellinus. Ammianus speaks only of 
servi and domini: — “ Sarmatae liberi ad discretio- 
nem servorum rebollium appellati (xxix. 6, 15).” 

On the other hand, it is only in a work of such 
inferior authority (at least, for an event a.d. 337) 
as the Chronicle of Jerome (^Chronicon Hieronymi) 
tliat the name Limigans is found; the same work 
stating that the masters were called Arcaragantes. 

To say nothing about the extent to which the 
story lias a suspicious similarity to more than one 
older account of the expulsion of the masters by the 
slaves of the same sort, the utter absence of either 
name in any other writer is remarkable. So is their 
semi-Latin form. 

Can the whole account of the slave insuiTection 
be probleinatical — based upon a confusion of names 
which will be sliown to be highly probable ? Let us 
bear in mind the locality of these Limigantes^ and 
the language of those parts in contact with it which 
belonged to Rome. Tiie locality itself was a Limes 
(eminently so), and the contiguous tongue was a 
Lingua Rustica in which such a form as Limigantes 
would be evolved. It is believed to be the Latin 
name of the Sarmatae and .Jazyges of what may be 
called the Daco-Pannonian March. 

The account of the Servile War is susceptible of a 
similar explanation. Ammianus is nearly the last of 
the authors who uses tlie name Sarmatae, which 
will, ere long, be replaced, to a great extent, by the 
name Serv- (2epg-). Early and late, this name has 
always suggested the idea of the Latin Ser'ws ,—just 
as its partial equivalent Slav- does of the English 
Slave. It is submitted that these Servi of Am¬ 
mianus (^Limigantes of the Chronicle) are the 
Servians <(Servi) of the March (Limes), now begin¬ 
ning to be called by the name by which they desig¬ 
nated themselves rather than by the name by which 
they were designated by their rieigiibours. [R. G. L.] 

LI'MITES ROMA'NI, sometimes simply Limes 
or Limites, is the name generally applied to the long 
lino of fortifications constructed by the Romans as a 
protection of their empire, or more directly of the 
Decumates agri, against the invasions of the Ger¬ 
mans. It extended along the Danube and the Rhine, 
and consisted of forts, ramparts, walls, and palisades. 
The coui*se of these fortifications, which were first 
commenced by Drusus and Tiberius, can still be 
traced with tolerable accuracy, as very considerable 
portions still exist in a good state of preservation. 
Its whole length was about 350 English miles, be¬ 
tween Cologne and Ratishon, It begins on the 
Danube, about 15 miles to the south-west of Ratis- 
bon, whence it proceeds in a north-western direc¬ 
tion under the name given to it in the middle ages 
of “ the Devil’s Wall ” (Teufelsmauer), or Pfahlrain. 
For a distance of about 60 miles it was a real stone 
wall, which is still in a tolerable state of preserva¬ 
tion^ and in some places still rises 4 or 5 feet above 
the ground; and at intervals of little more than a 
mile, remnants of round towers are visible. This 
wall terminates at Pfahlheim in Wurtemherg. From 
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tlii& point it proceeds in a northern direction, under 
the name of Tm/elshecke (the Devil’s Hedge), as 
tM 9A Lorch^ and is more or less interrupted. From 
Larch onwards it does not present a continuous line, 
its coui*se being effaced in many parts ; but where it 
is visible it generally consists of a mound of between 
6 and 7 feet in breadth, sometimes rising to the 
height of 10 feet; and on its eastern side there runs 
along it a ditch or trench, which is called by the 
people the Schweineffraben, perhaps a corruption of 
Suevengraben (Ditch of tlie Suevi). In this state 
the limes runs as far as the Odenwald^ from which 
point it changes its character altogether, for it con¬ 
sists of a succession of forts, which were originally 
connected by palisades. (Spart. Iladr. 12.) llc- 
mains of those forts (casStella) are seen in many parts. 
At Obembwrg this line of fortifications ceases, as 
the river Main in its northern course afforded suf¬ 
ficient protection. A little to the east of Aschaffen- 
hurg, where the Main takes a western direction, the 
fortifications recommence, but at first the traces are 
not continuous, until some miles north of Nidda it 
reappears as a continuous mound raised on a founda- 
tioji of stones. This last part is now known by the 
name of the PfaJdgrnben, and its remains in some 
parts rise to a height of from 10 to 12 feet. It can 
be distinctly traced a.s far as Rheinbreitbach, in the 
neighbourhood of Bonn, where every trace of a 
northern continuation disappears behind the Sicben- 
gebirge. It i.s probable, liowovcr, that it wnis con¬ 
tinued at least as far ns Cologne, where Tiberius 
had commenced the construction of a limes. (Tac. 
Ann. i. 50.) Some have supposed that it extended 
even further north, as far as the river Lippe and 
the Caesia forest; but from Tacitus {Germ. .32) it 
seems clear that it terminated near the river Swg. 

This enormous line of fortification was the work 
of several generations, and the parts which were first 
built appear to have been those constructed by 
Drusus in Mount Taunus. (Tac. An7i. i. 56; Dion 
Cass. liv. 33.) But Tiberius and the other em¬ 
perors of the first century constructed the greater 
part of it, and more especially Trajan and Hadrian. 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 120; Dion Cass. Ivi. 15; Eutrop. viii. 
2; Spart. Iladr. 12.) Until the reign of Alexander 
Severus these limites appear to have effectually pro¬ 
tected the Dccumates agri; but after that time the 
Alomanni frequently broke through the fortifications. 
(J. Capitol. Maximin. 13; FJav. Vopisc. Prob. 13.) 
His successors, Posthumus, Lollianus, and Prubus, 
exerted themselves to repair the breaches; yet after 
the death of Probus, it became impossible to prevent 
the northern barbarians from breaking through the 
fortifications; and about tlie end of the third cen¬ 
tury the Romans for ever lost their posscssion.s in 
Gennany south of the limes. (Cump. Wilhelm, 
Cermanien, p. 290, &c.; Buchner, Reise auf der 
TeufeLwiaui'r, Regensburg, 1820.) [US.*] 

LIMNAK (Afyuvat), a place on tho frontiers of 
Messenia and Laconia, containing a temple of Arte¬ 
mis Limnatis, used jointly by the Messenians and 
Lacedaemonians. An outrage offered by the Messe¬ 
nians to some Lacedaemonian virgins at the festival 
of this goddess is said to have been the cause of the 
First Mes.senian War. (Strab. vi. p. 257, viii, 
p. 362 ; Pans. iii. 2. § 6, iv. 31. § 3.) The jxis- 
seasion of this temple, and of the Ager Dentheliatis, 
tlie district in which it was situated, was a freejuent 
subject of tho dispute between the Lacednoinoiiians 
and Messenians down to the time of tlie Roman em¬ 
perors. (Tac. Ann. iv. 43.) Tho ruin-s of the 
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temple of Artemis Limnatis have been discovered by 
Ross, near tho church of Panaghia Volimnidtma, in 
the village of Volimnos; but the topography of this 
district requires a more particular description, and 
will be found under Messenia. 

LIMNAE. [Spakta.] 

LIMNAEA. 1. (Aipvala: Eth. Atpvcuos : Ker- 
vasard), a town in Acamania at the SE. comer of 
the Ainbraciot gulf, on the very frontier of Acar- 
nania towards Argos. There has been a dispute 
about its site, but the ruins at Kervasard are pro¬ 
bably the remains of Limnaoa: some modem writers 
would place it more to the W., either at Lutruki, or 
at Ruga. The fonner supposition, however, ap¬ 
pears to be the more correct, since we learn from 
Thucydides tliat Limnaca lay on the road from 
Ambracia and Argos Amphilocliicnm to Stratu.s, 
which could not have been the case if Limnaea lay 
to the W. of Kervasami. Philip III., king of Ma¬ 
cedonia, di.sembarked at Limnaea, when about to 
invade Aetolia. There is a marsh near E’ervasard, 
two miles in length, from which Limnaea appears to 
have derived its name. (Thuc. ii. 80, iii. 105 ; Pol. 
v. 5 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vcl. iv. p. 243, seq.) 

2 . A town of Histiaeotis in Thessaly, taken by 
the Romans in b. c. 191, was probably on the site of 
Kortikhi. (Liv. xxxvi, 13; htdAie, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iv. p. 512.) 

LIMNUS, an island off tho coast of Ireland, men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy (ii, 2), as lying to the east of 
Ireland, and being uninhabited. Pliny also mentions 
it (iv. 30), It is probably Lamhay Island. How¬ 
ever, the Monumenta Britannica not only suggests 
for Limnos (Ptolemy’s Linm?<s) the modern names 
of Lambay, Lymen, and Ramsey, but they also dis¬ 
tinguish it from Liinnws (Pliny’s Limnos) which 
they make Dalkey. [K. G. L] 

LI MON E. [Leimonr.] 

LPMONUM orLEMONUM {Aipovov, Ptol. ii. 7. 
§ 6: Poitiers'), the capital of the Pictones or Pictavi, 
one of the Celtic nations south of the Loire. The 
name is first mentioned in the eighth book of the 
Gallic war (viii. 26, 27.). At a later time, after tlie 
fashion of many other capital towns in Gallia, it took 
the name of the people, Pictavi, whence comes the 
modern name Poitiers. (Ammianus Marcellinus, xv. 
11 .) Though De Valois and others did not admit 
Liinonum to be Poitiers, and fixed Augustoritum the 
capital of the Leinovices at Limoges, tho evidence of 
the roads shows that Liinonum must be Poitiers. 
Magnon, a writer of the 9th century, calls Poitiers by 
the name of Pictavus Liinonum ; and inscriptions 
also found at Poitiers confirm the other evidence. 
There is a place called Vieux-Poitiers, more tlian 15 
Roman miles north of Poitiers, but though it seems 
to have been an old town, it is quite a different place 
from the Poitiers whicli is the site of Limonum. 

Tlie conquest of the Pictavi cost tho liomans little 
trouble, we may suppose, for little is said of them. 
In B.c. 51, C. Caninius, a legatus of Caesar, came to 
the relief of Diiratius, a Gaul and a Roman ally, who 
was blockaded in Limonum by Dumnacus, the chief 
of the Andes. Tho siege was raised, and Dumnacua 
WAS subsequently defeated. 

Tho remains of the huge amphitheatre of Limo¬ 
num are described by M. Dufour, in his Histoire de 
Poitou (quoted in the Guide du Voyageur, par 
Ricliard ct Hoequart). M. Dufour found the walla 
of the ainpliitheati*e three feet and a half below tb« 
present level of the soil. The walls are seven French 
feet thick. It is estimated that this amphitheatre 
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would contain 20,000 spectators, from which estimate 
we must conclude that the dimensions and outline of 
the building can be accurately determined. M. Du- 
four says: On the level of the present soil, there 
are some vestiges of the corridors or covered por¬ 
ticoes, which led, by means of the vomitoria, into the 
different galleries: the part which is least damaged 
at present is in the stables of the Hotel d’Evreux. A 
principal arch, which led into the arena, is still 
nearly entire, though the’interior facings have been 
almost completely removed.” [G. L.J 

LFMYRA (hifxvpa or At/xj5po), a town in the 
southern part of Lycia, on the river Limyrus, twenty 
stadia above its mouth. (Strab. xir. p. 666 ; comp. 
Scyl. p. 39 ; Ptol. v. 3. § 6 ; Steph. B. s. v.) Vel¬ 
leius Paterculus (ii. 102) states that Cains Caesar, 
the adopted son of Augustus, died at Limyra. It is 
often mentioned by Roman writers, as Ovid (3/e^. 
ix. 646), Mela (i. 15), and continued to exist down 
lo a late period. (Basil. M.218; Hierocl. 
p. 683.) Ruins of Limyra were first discovered by 
Captain Beaufort above Cape Fineka ; but it was 
re-served for Sir Charles Fellow's to explore and de¬ 
scribe them more minutely. In his first work 
{Joui'nal of an Excursion in Asia ^finor, p. 214) 
he only says ; “two miles across the little valley, at 
the foot of the mountains, and up their sides, lay 
the ruitis of the ancient Limyra, its theatre, temples, 
and w’alls.” But in his later work (^Accourit of 
Discoveries in Lycia, p. 205, foil.), he fully enters 
into a description of the remains of the place, illus¬ 
trated by fine engravings and copies of .some of the 
many inscriptions, both Greek and Lycian, in which 
the place abounds. In describing the approach to 
the town, he says, that first he found a fine stately 
sarcophagus, with a bilingual inscri ption, “ Hundreds 
of tombs cut in the rocks, and quite excavating the 
lung ribs of its protruding strata, as they curved 
down the sides of the mountain, soon came in view\ 

.. .The inscriptions were almost all Lycian,—some few 
Greek, but these w’ero always inferior in execution, 
some being merely scratched upon the surface; while 
the Lycian were cut deeply in the stone, and many 
richly coloured,—the letters being alternately red 
and blue, or in others green, yellow, or red.” Some 
of these tombs contain beautiful bas-rediefs, repre¬ 
senting stories from Greek mythology. Beyond 
these tombs lies the city, “marked by many foun¬ 
dations, and by a long wall with tow'crs. Further 
on is a very pretty theatre, . . . the size of which 
bespeaks a small population.” Tlie whole neigli- 
bourhood, however, is filled with tombs cut in tlic 
rocks. (Comp. Leake, Asia Minor, p. 186.) [L. S.] 

LIMY'RICA. [India, p. 47, a.] 

LrMYRUS (d Aifivpos'), a river on the south 
coast of Lycia, which, after receiving the waters of 
its tributary Arycandns (^Fineka), becomes navigable 
at the point where Limyra is situated. It falls into 
the sea, at a distance of 90 stadia west of the holy 
promontory, and 60 stadia from Melanipi)e. (Scyl. 
p. 39; Strab. xiv. p. 666; Ptol. v. 3. § 3.) Pliny 
(v. 28) and Mela (i. 15) call the river Li- 
myra, and the Stadiasmus Maris Magni (§ 211) 
Almyrus, which is no doubt a mistake. Leake 
(Asia Minor, p. 187) states that both the Limyrus 
and the Arycandus reach the sea at no great distance 
from each other; while in the map of Lycia by Spratt, 
the Limyrus is the smaller river, and a tributary to 
the Arycandus. Bo^h these statements are opposed 
to the testimony of Pliny, whose words are; “Limyra 
cum amne in qa^ Aiycandos inflnit.” [L. S.3 
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LINDUM (A(ydov). 1. A town in Britain; the 
modern Lincoln. Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 20) assigns 
Lindum and Rage, or Ratae, to the district of the 
Coritani. In the list of the anonymous Geographer 
of Ravenna it appears as Lindum Coloniii; in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, simply as Lindum, Among 
the prelates who attended the Synod of Arles, a. i>. 
314, was “Adelfius de civitate colonia Londiiien- 
Slum,” which we must read Lindinensium, for at the 
same council London was represented by Restitutus; 
and that Lincoln was a colony may be accepted from 
the authority cited above, and also from the form in 
which the word occurs in Beda (^Hist. Eccles. ii. 

16, “ Civitas Liridocolina.”) Lindum occurs in 
Antoninus in the iter from Londinium to the great 
Wall; in that from Eburacum to Londinium ; and 
in another from Londinium, in which it is the 
terminus. 

TJie Roman remains extant at Lincoln are among 
the most important and interesting in this country. 
It is perhaps the only town in England which pre¬ 
serves one of the original Roman gateways in use at 
the pre.sent day. This is the Newport Gate, which 
is wholly of Roman masonry, as is also the narrow 
side entrance for foot passengers. Originally there 
wem two of the hitter, but one is walled up in a 
modern building. Another of the Roman gateways 
was discovered, a few years since, near the castle. 
There is also a long extent of the Roman sewei 
remaining at Lincoln, and a considerable number of 
inscriptions, chiefly sepulchral. The Mint Wall, as 
it is called, is a side wall of a Roman edifice, ap¬ 
parently of a ]mblic description. From the course 
of the remains of the external walls, the Romans 
seem to have found it necessary to extend the cir- 
cumvullation of Lindum. 

2. A town of the Damnii, in the northern part of 
Britain, placed by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 9) a little to the 
north of the Clyde. Horsley suggests KirhintiUoch^ 
on the Wall of Aiitoninus Pius, as the site of this 
Lindum. [C. K S.] 

LINDUS (AlrSos : Fth. Aly^ios: Lindas'), cmQ of 
the most important and most ancient towns in the 
island of Rhodes, was situated on the eastern coast, 
a little to the north of a promontory bearing the 
same name. The district was in ancient times veiy 
productive in wine and figs, though otherwise it 
w'as, and is still, very barren. (Philostr. Icon. 
ii. 24.) In the Homeric Catalogue (^11. ii. 656) 
Lindus, together with the two other Rhodian cities, 
lalysus and Camirus, arc said to have taken part in 
the w.ar against Troy. Their inhabitants were Do¬ 
rians, and formed the three Dorian tribes of the island, 
Lindus itself being of one the Dorian hexapolis in 
the south-west of Asia Minor. Previous to the year 
B. c. 408, when Rhodes was built, Lindus, like tho 
other cities, formed a little state by itself, but when 
Rhodes was founded, a great part of the population 
and the common government was transferred to tbo 
new city. (Di(xl. xii. 75.) Lindus, however, though 
it lost its political importance, .still remained an inte¬ 
resting place in a religious point of view, for it con¬ 
tained two ancient and much revered sanctuaries,— 
one of Athena, hence called the Lindian, and the 
other of Heracles. The former was believed to 
have been built by Danaus (Diod. v. 58; Callim. 
Fragm. p.477, ed. Ernesti), or, according to others 
by his daughters on their flight from Egypt. (Herod, 
ii. 182; Strab. xiv. p. 655; comp. Plin. ff, M, 
xxxiii. 23; Act. Apost. xvii. 17.) The temple of 
Heracles was remarkable, according to Lactantiua 
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(i. 31)) on account of the vituperative and injurious 
language with which the worship was conducted. 
This temple contained a painting of Heracles bj 
Parrhasius; and Lindus appears to have possessed 
several other paintings bj the same artist. (Athen. 
xii. p. 543, XV. p. 687.) Lindus also was the native 
place of Cleobulus, one of the Seven Sages of Greece; 
and Athenaeus (viii. p. 360) has preserved a pretty 
poem ascribed to Cleobulus, and which the Lindian 
boys used to sing as they went round collecting 
money for the return of the swallows in spring. 

The site of Lindus, as described by Strabo, “ on 
the side of a hill, looking towards the south and 
Alexandria,” cannot bo mistaken ; and the modern 
neat little town of Linda is exactly the spot oc¬ 
cupied by the ancient Dorian city. The place and 
its many ancient remains have often been visited and 
described, and most recently by Ross in his Reism 
anf den Gidech. Inseln^ vols. iii. and iv., from wdiich 
it appears that ancient remains are more and more 
destroyed. There are many tombs cut in the rocks, 
some of which have had beautiful architectural 
ornaments; the remains of a theatre at the foot of 
the hill; and on the acropolis are seen the ruins of 
two Greek temples, which, to judge from inscrip¬ 
tions, belonged to the Lindian Athena and Zeus Po- 
lieus. The number of inscriptions found at Lindus 
is very considerable. (Comp. Ross, L c. vol. iii. pp. 
72, &c., vol. iv. pp. 68, &c.; Hamilton, Researches, 
vol. ii. pp. 55, &c.; Rhein. Museum, for 1845, pp. 
161, &c.) [L. S.] 

LTNGONES (Alyvovcr). The form A<iyy<wv€y in 
Ptolemy (ii. 19. § 9) may probably be a copyist’s 
error. In Polybius (ii. 17, ed. Bekker), is 

a correction of Afywver, which appears to be the 
MSS. reading, and was doubtless intended to be At- 
In the old text of Strabo (p. 186) it is said 
that the Arar (5(xdne) separates the Sequani from 
the Aedul and Lincasii (AiyKualoi) ; but it is agreed 
that we ought to read Lingones, for Strabo names 
the people Lingones in two other passages (pp. 193, 
208). 

The Lingones occupied the country about the 
sources of the Marne and Seine, and extended east¬ 
ward to the Vosegus ( Vosges) (B. G. iv. 10). Caesar 
does not state expressly whether they belonged to 
Celtica or to Belgica, but we may infer from what he 
says that he considered them as included in Celtica 
[Galua Transalpina, Vol. I. p. 962]. Strabo 
(p. 193) says: “ Above or beyond the Helvetii and 
l^uani, the Aedui and Lingones dwell to the west; 
and beyond the Mediomatrici dwell the Leuci and 
part of the Lingone.s.” But the Leuci, whose capital 
was Tullum {I'oul), are between the Medioinatrici 
and the Lingones, and there is some error in this 
passage of Strabo. The chief town of the Lingones 
w.as Andomatunum, afterwards named Lingones, and 
in the old French, Langone or LangoinTie, and now 
Langres, near the source of the Marne. Dibio (J)ir- 
jon) was also in the territory of the Lingones, wliich 
corresponded to the diocese of Langres, before the 
diocese of Dijon was taken from it. 

Ptolemy (ii. 8) and Pliny (iv. 17) place the Lin¬ 
gones in Belgica, which was true of the time when 
they wrote. 

The Lingones were one of the Celtic nations, 
which, according to Roman tradition, sent a de¬ 
tachment to settle in North Italy. [See the next 
article.] Lucan (i. 397) represents the Lingones as 
warlike, or fond of fighting, for which there is no 
evidence in Caesar at least:— 
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“ Castraque quae Vosegi curvam super ardua rupem 
Pugnaces pictis cohibebant Lingones armis.” 

After Caesar had defeated the Helvetii in the great 
battle near Bibracte, the survivors fled into the 
country of tlie Lingones; to whom Caesar sent 
letters and a message to inform them that they must 
not supply the Helvetii with com, or help them in 
any way; and that if they did, he would treat them 
like the Helvetii.” (j?. G. i. 26.) It is plain from 
Caesar’s narrative that this insolent order was obeyed. 
When Caesar was at Vesontio (Besanqon) on his 
march against Ariovistus, the Sequani, Leuci, and 
Lingones supplied him with com {B. 0. i. 40). 
During the winter which followed the campaign of 
B. c. 53, Caesar placed two legions in the country of 
the Lingones, not to keep them in obedience, for they 
never rose in anns against him, but because it was a 
good position {B. G. vi. 44). 

It is stated in Tacitus {Hist i. 78) that Otho 
gave the “ civitas Romana” to all the Lingones : but 
this passage is not free from difiiculty. Galba had 
lost the fidelity of the Treviri, Lingones, and some 
other Gallic states, by harsh measures or by depriving 
them of part of their lands; and the Lingones and 
others supported the party of Vitelliiis in Gallia by 
offering soldiers, horses, arms and money (Tacit, i. 
53, 59). It seems that Otho made the Lingones a 
present of the “ civitas” in order to effect a diversion 
in his favour; but it remains to be explained, if 
Tacitus’s text is right, why he omitted the Treviri 
and others. Pliny calls tlio Lingones “ Foederati.” 
This nation, which during the whole Gallic war was 
tranquil, even in the year of Vercingetorix’s great 
struggle (J?. G. vii. 63), became very restless under 
the Kinpire, as we see from Tacitus {Hist iv. 67). 
[Gallia Transalpina, Vol. I. p. 969.] [G. L.] 

LINGONES {Alyywpfs, Pol.), a tribe of Cisalpine 
Gauls, without doubt a colony or offset of the more 
powerful Transalpine tribe of the same name, wlio, 
according to Livy, migrated into Italy together with 
the Boii, and settled with them in the plains be¬ 
tween the Apennines and the Padus. We learn 
from Polybius, that they dwelt between the Boii and 
the Senones, apparently occupying the country about 
Bononia and as far eastward iis the river Utis (ifow- 
ione), which was the northern limit of the Senones. 
(Liv. V. 35; Pol. ii. 17.) They seem to have been 
in later times so closely associated with the Boii as 
to be commonly considered as one nation ; hence we 
do not meet with any separate mention of their 
name in history, nor are they noticed by the geo¬ 
graphers. [E. H. B.] 

LINTOMAGUS. [Luttomagus.J 
LINUS (Alvos), a place on the coast of Mysia, 
on the Propontis, between Priapus and Parium ; it 
is noticed only by Strabo (xiii. p. 588), as the spot 
where the best snails {koxAIcu) were found. [L. S.] 
LrPARA (tj Aiirdpa: Eth. Aivapatos, Liparensis : 
Lipari), the largest and most important of the group 
of the Aeolian islands, between the coast ef Sicily 
and Italy. It had a town of the same name, and 
was the only one of the whole group which was 
inhabited, or at least that had any considerable 
population. Hence the other islands were always 
dependent on it, and were sometimes called in 
ancient tim^ as they habitually are at the present 
day, the Liparae.an islands (al Aiirapolm nyfcof, 
Strab. vi. p. 275). Strabo correctly tdls us that it 
was the largest of the seven, and the nearest to the 
coast of Sicily except Thennessa or Hiera (Ftil- 
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cam). Both he and Plinj inform ns that it was 
originally called MelignnU (MeMyovvis)^ a name 
that must probably be referred to the period before 
the Greek colony; although ancient writers affirm 
that it derived the name of Lipara from Liparus, a 
son of Auson, who reigned there before Aeolus, so 
that they must have referred the name of Meligunis 
to a purely fabulous age. (Plin. iii. 9. s. 14; Diod. 
V. 7.) The name of Aeolus himself is inseparably 
connected with the Aeolian islands, and there can 
be no doubt that his abode was placed by the ear¬ 
liest mythological traditions in Lipara itself, though 
in later times this was frequently transferred to 
Strongyle. [Aeoliae Insulae, p. 52.] 

In the historical period the first mention that we 
find of Lipara is the settlement there of a Greek 
colony. This is assigned by Diodorus to the 50th 
Olympiad (b. c. 580—577); and there seems no 
reason to doubt this date, though Eusebius (on what 
authority we know not) carries it back nearly 50 
years, and places it as early as b. C. 627. (Diod. 
V. 9; Euseb. Arm. p. 107; Clinton, F. IT. vol. i. 
pp. 208, 232.) The colonists were Dorians from 
Cnidus and Rhodes; but the former people predomi¬ 
nated, and the leader of the colony, Pentathlus, was 
himself a Cnjdian, so that the city was always 
reckoned a Cnidian colony. (Diod. /. c.; Pans. x. 
11. § 3; Thuc. iii. 88 ; Strab. vi. p. 275; Scymn. 
Ch. 263.) According to some accounts Pentathlus 
did not himself live to reach Lipara, but the colony 
was founded by his sons. (Diod. L c.) Of its his¬ 
tory we know sc.arcely anything for more than a 
century and a half, but are told generally that it 
attained to considerable power and prosperity, and 
that the necessity of defending themselves against 
the Tyrrhenian pirates led the Liparaeans to esta- 
bli.sh a naval force, with which they ultimately ob¬ 
tained some brilliant victories over the Tyrrhenians, 
and commemorated these successes by costly offer¬ 
ings at Delphi. (Strab. 1. c. ; Diod. v. 9 ; Paus. x. 
11. § 3, 16. § 7.) It appears, however, that the 
Liparaeans themselves were sometimes addicted to 
piracy, and on one occasion their corsairs intercepted 
a valuable offering that the Romans were sending to 
Delphi; but their chief magistrate, Timasilheus, im¬ 
mediately caused it to bo restored and forwarded to 
its destination. (Diod. xiv. 93; Liv. v. 28; Val. 
Max. i. 1. § 4.) 

The territory of Lipara, though of small extent, 
was fertile, and prod need abundance of fruit; but 
its more important resources were its mines of alum, 
arising from the volcanic nature of the soil, and the 
abundance of thermal sources proceeding from the 
same cause. The inhabitants of Lipara not only 
cultivated their own island, but the adjoining ones 
of Hiera, Strongyle, and Didyme as well; a proof 
that the population of Lipara itself must have been 
considerable. (Thuc. iii. 88; Diod. v. 10; Paus. 
x. 11. §4; Strab. vi. p. 275.) 

At the time of the first Athenian expedition to 
Sicily under Laches (b. c. 427) the Liparaeans were 
in alliance with the Syracusans, probably on account 
of their Dorian descent; for which reason they were 
attacked by the Athenian and Rhegian fleet, hut 
with no serious result. (Time. iii. 88; Diod. xii. 
54.) In B. c. 396 they again appear as in friendly 
relations with Syracuse, and were in consequence 
attacked by the Carthaginian general Himilco, who 
made himself master of the city and exacted a con¬ 
tribution of 30 talents from the inhabitants. (Diod. 
sir. 56.) It docs not appear that the Carthaginians 
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at this time retained possession of Lipara; and we 
subsequently find it in the enjoyment of independ¬ 
ence in B. G. 304, when the island was suddenly 
attacked by Agatliocles, in the midst of profound 
peace, and without even a pretext for the aggression. 
The invader carried off a booty of 60 talents, 
which was, however, lost on his voyage to Sicily in 
a storm, which was naturally attributed to the wrath 
of Aeolus. (Id. XX. 101.) It could not have been 
long after this that Lipara fell under the yoke of 
Carthage, to which city it was subject at the out¬ 
break ot the First Punic War (b. c. 264), and from 
its excellent ports, and advantageous situation for 
commanding the N. coast of Sicily, became a fa¬ 
vourite naval station with that people. (Id. xxii. 13, 
p. 500.) In the fifth year of the war (b. c. 260), 
the Roman consul, Cn. Cornelius, having been de¬ 
ceived with the hopes of making himself master of 
the island, was captured there, with his whole 
squadron (Pol. i. 21); and in b. c. 257, a battle 
was fought between the Carthaginian aiid Roman 
fleets in its immediate neighbourhood (Id. 25); 
but a few years later it was at length taken by the 
Romans, under C. Aurelius, and remained in their 
hands from this time, n. c. 251. (/&. 39 ; Diod. 
xxiii. 20; Zonar. viii. 14; Oros. iv. 8; Frontin. 
Sirat. iv. 1. § 31.) 

At the commencement of the Second Punic War 
a considerable Carthaginian squadron was wrecked 
on the shores of Lipara and the adjoining island of 
Vulcano (Liv. xxi. 49) ; but from this time we find 
no historical mention of it till the war between 
Octavian and Sextus Pornpeius in Sicily, in b. c. 36, 
when Lipara and the adjoining islands once more 
appear as a naval station of importance. It was 
occupied and fortified by Pornpeius, but taken by 
Agrippa, who afterwards established his fleets at the 
island of VuhanOf and from thence threatened the 
forces of Pornpeius at Mylae and Messana. (Appian, 
J5, C. v. 97,105,112; Dion Cass. xlix. 1,7.) There 
seems no doubt that Lipara continued to enjoy con¬ 
siderable prosperity under the Roman government. 
Diodorus praises its fertility, as well as the excel¬ 
lence of its ports; and says that the Liparaeans de¬ 
rived a large revenue from the monopoly of the trade 
in alum. (Diod. v. 10.) Cicero, indeed, 8i)eaks of it 
in disparaging terms, us “parva civitas, in insula 
inculta tenuique posita” (Yerr. iii. 37); but this 
seems to be an oratorical exaggeration, and the im¬ 
mediate reference of the passage is to com, for the 
growth of which Lipara could never have been well 
adapted. But though suffering severely from drought 
in summer (Thuc. lii. 88), owing to the volcanic 
nature of the soil, the island is, nevertheless, one of 
considerable fertility, and at the present day pro¬ 
duces abundance of fruit, wine, and oil. (Smyth’s 
Sicily^ p. 265; D’Orville, Sicula, p. 18.) 

Under the Roman Empire Lipara was some¬ 
times used as a place of exile for political of¬ 
fenders (Dion Cass. Ixxvi. 6); and before the fall of 
the Western Empire it became a favourite resort of 
monks. At an earlier period of the Empire it was 
frequented for its hot baths (Plin. xxxi. 6. s. 32 ; 
Diod. V. 10), which are still in use at the present 
day, being supplied from thermal springs : some 
remains of ancient buildings, still visible, appear 
to have been connected with these establishments. 
A few fragments of walls may also be traced on the 
hill crowned by the modem castle; and many coins, 
fragments of sculpture, &c., have been discovered 
on the island. (Smyth’s Sicily ^ p. 262.) 
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Strabo and Bome other ancient writers speak of 
volcanic phenomena as occurring on the island of 
Lipara itself (Strab. vi. p. 275); but though it 
abounds in hot springs, and outbreaks of volcanic 
vapour, it does not appear probable that any volcanic 
eruptions on a larger scale have occurred there 
within the period of history. Those of the neigh¬ 
bouring island of Hiera (the Vulcani Insula of 
the Romans, now Vulcano')^ from its proximity to 
Lipara, of which it was a mere def)en<leney, are 
sometimes described as if they liad occurred at 
Lipara itself. (Oros. v. 10; Jul. Obs. 89.) The 
volcanic phenomena of the Aeolian islands in general 
are more fully noticed under tho article Aeohak 
Insulae. [E. H. B.] 
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LVPARIS (Afirapt?), a small river in tho cast of 
Cilicia, which emptied itself into tlic sea ;it Soli, 
and was hoUevcd to derive its namo from the oily 
nature of its waters. (Plin. v. 22 ; Antig. Caryst. 
150; Vitimv. viii. 3.) [L. S.] 

LIPAXUS (Alira^os), a town of Crusis, or Cros- 
saea, in Macedonia, mentioned only by llecataeus 
(Steph. B. 8. i),) and Herod<»tus (vii. 123). 

LIPPOS, AT), [VErroNES.] 

LIPSYDUIUM [Aitica, p. 326, b.] 
LIQUE'NTIA (Livema), a considerable river of 
Venetia, which rises in the Julian Alps to the N. of 
Opitergium (Oderzo), and flows into the Adriatic 
near Caorle, about loidvvay between the Plave 
(Plavis) and the Tagliamento (Tilavcntum). (Plin. 
iji. 18. s. 22.) It had a port of the same name at 
its mouth, ^rvius («(/ Aen. ix. 679) correctly 
places it between Altinuin and Concordia. The 
name is not found in the Itineraries, but Paulus 
Diaconus mentions the “pons Liquentiae fluininis” 
on the road from Forum Julii towards Patavium. 
(P. Diac. Hist, Tmiu/. v. 39; Anon. Ravenn. iv. 
36.) [E. H. B.] 

LPRIA. [Edkta.] 

LIRIMIRIS (Atpijutpfs), a town in tho north of I 
Germany, between Murionis and Leuphana, about 
10 miles to the north of Jlamhurgh, Its exact .site, 
however, is unknown. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 27.) [L. S.] 
LIRIS (Actpis ; GarljjUand)y one of tho prin¬ 
cipal rivers of central Italy, flowing into the Tyr- 
rlienian Sea a little below Minturnae. It had its 
source in tho central Apennines, only a few miles 
from the Lacus Fucinus, of which it has been some¬ 
times, but erroneously, regarded as a subterranean 
outlet. It flows at first in a 8E. direction through 
a long trougliliko valley, parallel to tlio general 
direction of the Apennines, until it reaches the city 
of Sora, where it turns abruptly to the SW., and 
pursues that course until after its junction with the 
Trerus or Sacco^ clas© to the site of Fregollae ; from 
thence it again makes a great bend to the SE., but 
ultimately resumes its SW. direction before it 
enters the sea near Minturnae. Both Strabo and 
Pliny tell us that it was originally called Clanis, a 
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name which appears to have been common to many 
Italian rivers [Clanis] : the former writer erro¬ 
neously assigns its sources to the country of the 
Vestini; an opinion which is adopted also by Lucan. 
(Strab. v. p. 233 ; Lucan, ii. 425.) The Liris is 
noticed by several of the Roman poets, as a very 
gentle and tranquil stream (Hor. Carm. i, 31. 8; 
Sil. Ital. iv. 348),—a character which it well 
deserves in the lower part of its course, where it is 
described by a modem traveller as “ a wide and 
noble river, winding under the shadow of poplars 
through a lovely vale, and then gliding gently 
towards the sea.” (Eustace’s Classical Tour^ vol. ii. 
p. 320.) But nearer its source it is a clear and 
rapid mountain river, and at the village of hola^ 
about four miles below Sora, and just after its junc¬ 
tion with the Fibrenus, it forms a cascade of above 
90 feet in lieight, one of the most remarkable water¬ 
falls in Italy. (Craven’s Ahruzzi^ vol. i. p. 93.) 

The Liris, which is still called Liri in tho upper 
part of its course, though better known by the namo 
of Garigliano, which it assumes when it becomes a 
more considerable stream, has a course altogether of 
above 60 geographical miles : its most considerable 
tributary is the d'rcnis or Sacco, which joins ‘it 
about three miles below Cepram. A few miles 
higher up it rcceive.s tlio waters of the Fibrenus, 
so celebrated from Cicero’s de.scription (de Leg. ii. 3); 
w'hich is, liowever, but a small stream, though re¬ 
markable for tho clearness and beauty of its waters. 
[Fiurenus.] Tlie Melfis which joins it 

a few miles below tho Sacco, but from the opposite 
bank, is equally inconsiderable. 

At the moutli of tlie Liris near Minturnae, watl 
an extensive sacred grove con.secratcd to Marica, a 
nymph or local divinity, who was represented by a 
trailition, adopted by Virgil, as mother of Latinus, 
while others identified her M’ith Circe. (Virg. Aen, 
vii. 47 ; Lactant. Inst. Dio. i. 21.) Her grove 
and temple (Lucus Maricak : Mapf/cay fiAtroi’, 
Plat. Mar. 39) were not only objects of great vene¬ 
ration to the people of the neighbouring town of 
Minturnae, but appear to liave enjoyed considerable 
celebrity with the Romans themselves. (Strab. v. 
p. 233; Liv. xxvii. 37 ; Serv. ad Aen. vii. 47.) 
Immediately adjoining its moutli was an extensive 
marsh, formed probably by the stagnation of the 
river itself, and celebrated in history in connection 
with llic adventures of Marius. [E. H. B.] 

LISAE (Alaai), a town of Crusis or Crossaea, in 
Macedonia, mentioned only by Herodotus (vii. 123). 
[Crusis.] 

LISINAE, a town of llisliacotis, in Thessaly, on 
tlio borders of Athamania. (Liv. xxxii. 14.) 

LISSA. [Jacoetanl] 

LISSA (Alcrara, Procop. B. G.\. 7; liin. Anton.), 
an island off the coast of lllyricum, placed by Pliny 
(iii. 30) over against ladera. Uglian, noted for its 
marbles, and an island which obtained a momentary 
importance during the wars of the Venetians, re¬ 
presents Lissa. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro, vol. i. p. 78.) [E. B. J.] 

LISSUS. [Leontini.] 

LISSUS (AffTtros, Ptol. iii. 17. § 3), a town on 
the S. coast of Crete, which the anonymous Coast- 
describer places between Suia and Calamyde. {Sta- 
diasm.) The Peutinger Table gives 16M.P. as the 
distance between Cantanum and Liso. This Cretan 
city was an episcopal see in the time of HierocleB. 
(Comp. Gomel, Creta Sacra, vol. i. p. 235.) The 
order in which ho mentions it with the other bishoprics 
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in the W. part of tho island agrees very well with 
tlie supposition that its site was on the spot now 
called Hdghia Kyrho, This place occupies a small 
hollow of the hills facing the sea, like a theatre. 
Near the church of the Panaghia are what appear 
to be vestiges of an ancient temple, consisting of 
granite columns, and white marble fragments, ar¬ 
chitraves, and pediments. Further on, appears to 
have been another temple, and a theatre. The tombs 
are on the SW. side of the plain. They are worked 
independent of the rock, with arched roofs. There 
are perhaps fifty of them. (Pushley, Trav. vol. ii. 
p. 88 ; Mus. Class. Ant. vol. ii. p. 298.) 

Of all tho towns which existed on this part of the 
coast, Lissus alone seems to have struck coins, a 
fact which agrees very well with the evidence sup¬ 
plied by its situation, of its having been a place of 
some trading importance. The harbour is mentioned 
by Scylax (p. 18), and the types of the coins are 
either maritime, or indicative of tho worship of Dic- 
tynna, as might have been expected on this part of 
tho island The obverse of one coin bears the 
impress of the caps and stars of tho Dioscuri, and 
its reverse a quiver and arrow. On the second coin 
the caps and stars are replaced by a dolphin, and 
instead of the quiver a female head, probably that 
of Artemis or Dictynna. (Comp. Eckhel, vol. ii. 
p. 315.) [E. ii. J.] 

LISSUS (Ala-aos, Strab. vii. p. 316 ; Ptol. ii. 16. 
§ 5 ; Steph. B.; Ilicroclcs; Pent Tab.')^ a town of 
Illyricum, at tho month of the river Drilo. Diony.sius 
the elder, in his schemes for cstabli^hing settlements 
a^nong the Illyrian tribes, founded Lissus. (I)iod. 
XV. 13.) It w'as afterwards in the hands of the 
Illyrians, who, after they had been defeated by the 
Romans, ’retained this port, beyond which their 
vessels were not allowed to sail. (Polyb. ii. 12.) 
n. c. 211, Philip of ^facedon, having surprised 
the citadel Acrolissus, compelled the town to sur¬ 
render. (Polyb. viii. 15.) Gentius, the Illyrian 
king, collected his forces here for the war against 
Rome. (Liv. xlir. 30.) A body of Roman citizens 
wa.s stationed there by Cae.sar (^. C. iii. 26—29) 
to defend the town; and Pliny (iii. 26), who says 
that it was 100 M.P. from Kpidaiiims, describes it 
a.s “ oppidum civinin Komanorum.” Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta (de Adm. Imp. c. 30) calls it ‘EAur- 
<rdy, and it now bears the name of Lesch. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 477; Schafarik, 

Alt. vol. ii. p. 275.) [E, B. J.] 

LISTA (Alcrra^ a veiy ancient city of Central 
Italy, which, accordihg to Varro (np. Dion. Ual. 
i. 14), was the metropolis of the Aborigines, wlien 
that i^eople still dwelt in the mountain valleys 
around Reate. It was surprised by the Sabines by 
a night attack from Amiteriium; and the inhabit¬ 
ants took refuge in Reate, from whence they made 
several fruitless attempts to recover possession of 
their city; but failing in this, they declared it, with 
the surrounding territory, sacred to the gods, and 
imprecated curses on all who should occupy it. 
This circumstance probably accounts for the absence 
of all other mention of it; though it would seem 
that its ruin.s still remained in the time of Varro, 
or at least that its site was clearly known. This 
has been in modem times a subject of much dispute. 
According to the present text of Dionysius, it was 
situated 24 stadia from Tiora, the ruins of which 
are probably those at Castore near Sta. Anatolia, in 
the upper valley of the Salto, 36 miles from Rieti, 
Bunsen accordingly places it at Sta. Anatolia itself, 
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where there are some remains of an ancient city. 
But Holstenius long ago pointed out a site about 3 
miles from Reate itself, on the road from thence to 
Civita Ducale, still called Monte di Lesta, where 
there still exist, according to a local antiquarian, 
Martelli, and Sir W. Gell, the remains of an ancient 
city, with walls of polygonal construction, and a 
site of considerable strength. The situation of 
these ruins would certainly be a more probable posi¬ 
tion for the capital of the Aborigines than one so 
far removed as Sta. Anatolia from their other settle¬ 
ments, and would accord better with tho natural 
line of advance of the Sabines from Amiternum, 
which mu.st have been by tho pass of Anirodoco 
and the valley of tlie Velino. In this case we must 
understand the distance of 24 stadia (3 miles), as 
stated by Dionysius (or rather by Varro, w’hom he 
cites), as having reference to Reate itself, not to 
Tiora. (Bunsen, Antichi Stahilimenti Jtalici, in 
Ann, d. Jmt. Arch. vol. vi. p. 137 ; Gell’s Topo^ 
graphy of Rome, p. 472 ; Holsten. Not. in Cluver. 
p.ll4.) ^ [E.H.B.] 

LISTRON (AifTTpaJi/), a place in Epirus Nova, 
mentioned by Hierocles with a fortress Alistrus 
(’AAttTTpoy, Drocop. de Aed. iv, 4). It is probably 
represented by the village and castle of Klisura, 
situated on the river Aous ( Viosii), which is men¬ 
tioned by Cantacuzenus (KKfiffovpa, ii. 32 ; comp. 
Anna Comnena, xiii. p. 390) in the fourteenth 
century, together with other places which are still 
to be recognised as having been the chief strong¬ 
holds in this part of Greece. [Aous.] (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 383.) [E. B. J.] 

LITA'BRUM. [Vaccaki]. 

LITANA SILVA, a forest in the territory of the 
Boians in Gallia Cispadana, memorable for the de¬ 
feat of the Roman consul L. Postumius, in b. c. 216. 
On this disastrous occasion the consul himself 
perished, with his whole army, consisting of two 
Roman legions, augmented by auxiliaries to the 
amount of 25,000 men. (Liv. xxiii. 24 ; Froniin. 
St7'at. 1 . 6. § 4.) At a later period it witnessed, 
on the other liand, a defeat of the Boians by the 
Roman consul L. Valerius Flaccus, B. c. 195. (Liv. 
XXXiv. 22.) The forest in question appears to have 
been situated somewhere between Bononia and Pla¬ 
centia, but its name is never mentioned after the 
reduction of Cisalpine Gaul, and its exact site 
cannot be determined. It is probable, indeed, that 
a gre.it part of the tract between the Apennines and 
the marshy ground on tho banks of the Padus was 
at this time covered with forest. [E. H. B.] 
LITANOBRIGA, in Gallia, is placed by the An- 
tonino Itin. betw’een Caesaroinagus {Beauvais') and 
Augustomagus, which D’Anville supposes to be 5en- 
lis. According to his reading, the Itin. makes it 
xviii. Gallic leagues from Caesaromagus to Liteno- 
briga, and iiii. from Litanobriga to Augustomagus. 
Walckenaer {Geog. (fc., vol. iii. p. 55) makes the 
first distance xvi., and the second iiii.; and he places 
Caesaromagus at Verherie, near the river Autone. 
The Table mentions no place between Caesaromagus 
and Augustomagus, but it makes the whole distance 
xxii. We may assume that Litanobriga was situ¬ 
ated at a ford or bridge over a river, and this river is 
the Oise. D’Anville first thought that Litanobriga 
might be Pont Sainte-Maxence, for a Roman road 
from Beauvais, called Brunehaut, passes by Cfer- 
mont, and joins a road from Pont-SainterMaxmee. 
But the numbers in the Itins. fall short of the dis¬ 
tance between Beauvais and Senlis; and accordingly 
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D’Anville gave up Pont-Sainte-Maxence, and fixed 
Litanobriga at Crail on the Oise^ and along thie line 
the distances of the Table agree pretty well with the 
real distances. Walckenaer fixes Litanbbriga at Pant- 
Samte-MaoDence. The solution of this difficulty de> 
pends on the position of Augustomagus; or if we are 
content with the evidence for fixing Litanobriga at 
Pont-Sainte-Maxencef we cannot place Augusto- 
magus at Senlis. [Auoustomaous.] [G. L.] 
LITERNUM (^Alrtpvovy Strab.; Aiinpvovj 
Ptol.: Eth, Litcminus ; Tor di ratria\ a town on 
the sea-coast of Campania, between the mouth of 
the Vultumus and Cumae.* It was situated at the 
mouth of a river of the same name (Strab. v. p. 243: 
Liv. xxxii. 29), which assumed a stagnant cha¬ 
racter as it approached the sea, so a.s to form a con¬ 
siderable marshy pool or lagoon, called the Liteuna 
Palus (Sil. Ital. vii. 278 ; Stat. Silv. iv. 3. 66), 
and bordered on either side by more extensive 
marshes. It is not quite clear whether there was a 
town there at all before the establishment of the 
Roman colony ; Livy’s expression (1. c.) that that 
colony was sent “ ad ostia Literni fluminis,” would 
seem to imply the contrary; and though the name 
of Liternum is mentioned in the Second Punic War, 
it is in a manner that does not clearly prove there 
was then a town there. (Liv. xxiii. 35.) But the 
notice in Festus (w. Prae/ectw'ae'), who mentions 
Liternum, with Capua, Cumae, and other Campa¬ 
nian towns, among tbe Praefecturae, must probably 
refer to a period earlier than the Roman .settlement. 

It was not till the, year b. c. 194 that a colony 
of Roman citizens was settled at Liternum at the 
same time with one at Vulturnum ; they were both 
of the class called “ coloniae maritimae civium,” but 
were not numerous, only 300 colonists being sent to 
each. (Liv. xxxii. 29, xxxiv. 45.) The situation 
of Liternum also was badly chosen: the marshy 
character of the neighbourhood rendered it unhealthy, 
while the adjoining tract on the sea-coast was sandy 
and barren; hence, it never seems to have risen to bo 
a place of any importance, and is chiefly noted from 
the circumstance that it was the place which Scipio 
Africanus chose for his retirement, when he with¬ 
drew in disgust from public life, and where ho 
ended his days in a kind of voluntary exile. (Liv. 
xxxviii. 52, 53 ; Seneca, Ep. 86; Val. Max. v. 3. 
§ I; Oros. iv. 20.) At a later period, however, 
Augustu.s settled a fresh colony at Liternum 
Colon, p. 235), and the construction by Domitian of 
the road leading along the sea-coast from Sinucssa to 
Cumae must have tended to render it more frequented. 
But it evidently never rose to bo a considerable 
place : under the Roman Empire its name is men¬ 
tioned only by the geographers, and in the Itine¬ 
raries in connection with the Via Domitiana already 
noticed. (Strab. v. p. 243; Mel, ii. 4. § 9; Plin. 
iii. 5. a. 9 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 6 ; /tin. Jnt. p. 122; 
Tab, Pent) We learn, however, that it still existed 
as a “ civitas” as late as the reign of ValentinianIL 
(Syramach. Ep. vi. 5); and it was probably destroyed 
by the Vandals in the fifth century. 

The villa of Scipio, where he spent the latter 

* The name is written in many MSS. Linter- 
RUM, and it is difficult, in the absence of inscriptions, 
to say which form is really the more correct; but 
Liternum seems to be supported, on the whole, 
by the best MSS.*, as well as by the Greek form of 
the name as found both in Strabo and Ptolemy. 
(Tzschucke, ad Mel ii. 4. § 9.) 
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years of his life, was still extant in the days of 
Seneca, who has left us a detailed description it, 
and strongly contrasts the simplicity of its arrange¬ 
ments with the luxury and splendour of those of 
his own time. (^Ep. 86.) Pliny also tells us, that 
some of the olive trees and myrtles planted by the 
hands of Scipio himself were still visible there. 
(Plin. xvi. 44. s. 85.) It is certain that bis tomb 
also WAS shown at Liternum in the days of Strabo and 
Livy, though it would appear that there was great 
doubt whether he was really buried there. The 
well-known epitaph which, according to Valerius 
Maximus, he caused to be engraved on his tomb,— 
“ Ingrata patria, no ossa quidem mea habes,”—could 
certainly not have been extant in the time of Seneca, 
who treats the question as one of mere conjecture, 
though he inclines to the belief that Africanus was 
really buried there, and not in the tomb of the 
Scipios at Rome. (Seneca, I c .; Val. Max. v. 3. 
§ 1 ; Strab. /. c ,; Liv. xxxviii. 66.) 

The site of Liternum is now marked by a watch- 
tower called Tor di Patria., and a miserable village 
of the same name; the adjoining Logo di Patria 
is unquestionably the Literna Palus, and hence 
the river Liternus can he no other than the small 
and sluggish stream which forms the outlet of this 
lake to the sea. At the present day the Lago di 
Patria communicates with the river Clanius or 
Jjogno^ and is formed by one of the arms of that 
stream. It is not improbable that this was the 
case in ancient times also, for we have no account 
of the mouth of the Clanius, while the Liternus is 
mentioned only in connection with the town at iti^ 
mouth. [Clanius.] The modern name of Patria 
must certainly have been derived from some tradition 
of the epitaph of Scipio already noticed, though we 
cannot explain the mc^e in which it arose; but the 
name may be traced back as far as the eighth cen¬ 
tury. There are scarcely any ruins on the site of 
Liternum, but the remains of the ancient bridge by 
w’hich the Via Domitiana here crossed the river are 
still extant, and the road itself may be traced from 
thence the whole way to Cumae. [E. H. B.} 
LITHRUS (Ai6pos)j the name of the northern 
branch of Mount Paryadres in Pontus, which, to¬ 
gether with Mount Ophelimus in the north-west of 
Amasia, enclosed the extensive and fertile plain of 
Phanaroea. (Strab. xii. p. 556.) Hamilton (Re- 
searches, vol. i. p. 349) believes that these two 
ancient hills answer to the modern Kemer I)agh 
and OJetap Dagh. [L. S.] 

LIVIANA, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed by 
the Table and the Jerusalem Itin. between Carcaso 
(Carcassonne)and Narbo {Narbonne). It is the next 
station to Carcaso, and xii. from it: the station that 
follows laviana is Usuerva, or Usuerna, or Hosuerba. 
The site is uncertain. [G. L.] 

LIX, LIXUS. [Mauretania], 

LIZIZIS. [Azizis.] 

LOBETA'NI (AcoSTfravoi), one of the lesser 
peoples in the NE. part of Hispania Tarraconensis. 
Their position was SE. of the Celtibebi, and N. of 
the Bastktani, in the SVV. of Arragon. The only 
city mentioned as belonging to them was Lobetum 
(Ae^^rjToi/), which D’Anville identifies with Reqaena, 
WUkert with AWarracin, (Ptol. ii. 6. § 60; Coins 
op. Sestini, p. 169; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. I, pp. 322, 
464.) [P. S.] 

LOBE'Tmi. [Lobetani.] 

LOCORITUM {AoK6pirov)y a town on the river 
Main in Germany, and probably tbe some as the 
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modem JMr. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 29.) Its name seems 
to be of Celtic origin. (Comp. Steiner, Daa Main- 
gebiet, p. 125.) [L. S ] 

LOCRAS. [Corsica, p. 691, a.] 

LOCRI EPICNEMI'DII, OPU'NTII. [Looms.] 
LOCRI O'ZOLAE. [Locris.] 

LOCRI (Ao«pof), sometimes called, for distinc¬ 
tion’s sake, LOCRI EPIZEPHY'RII {Aonpol ’EinCe- 
Thnc. vii. 1; Find.(?/. xi. 15; Strab.; Steph. B.: 

AofcpSs, Locrensis; Ruins near Gerace)j a city 
on the SB. coast of the Bruttian peninsula, not far 
from its southern extremity, and one of the most 
celebrated of the Greek colonies in this part of Italy. 
It was a colony, as its name obviously implies, of the 
Locrians in Greece, but there is much discrepancy 
as to the tribe of that nation from which it derived 
its origin. Strabo affirms that it was founded by 
the Locri Ozolae, under a leader named Euanthes, 
and censures Ephorus for ascribing it to the Locri 
Opuntii; but this last opinion seems to have been the 
one generally prevalent. Scymnus Chius mentions 
both opinions, but seems to incline to the latter; and 
it is adopted without question by Pausanias, as well 
as by the poets and later Latin authors, whence we 
may probably infer that it was the tradition adopted 
by the Locrians themselves. (Strab. vi. p. 259; 
Scymn. Ch. 313—317; Paus. iii. 19. § 12; A^irg. 
Aen, iii. 399.) Unfortunately Polybius, who had in¬ 
formed himself particularly as to the history and in¬ 
stitutions of the Locrian.s, does not give any state¬ 
ment upon this point. But we learn from him that 
the origin of the colony was ascribed by tlio tra¬ 
dition cuiTent among the Locrians themselves, and 
sanctioned by the authority of Aristotle, to a body of 
fugitive slaves, who had carried off their mistresses, 
with whom they had previously carried on an il¬ 
licit intercourse. (Pol. xii. 5, 6, 10—12.) The 
same story is alluded to by Dionysius Periegetes 
(365—367). Pausanias would seem to refer to a 
wholly different tale where he says that the Lace¬ 
daemonians sent a colony to the Epizephyriaii Locri, 
at the same time with one to Crotona, (Paus. iii. 3. 
§ 1.) These were, however, in both cases, probably 
only additional bands of colonists, as Lacedaemon 
was never regarded as the founder of either city. 
The date of the foundation of Locri is equally un¬ 
certain. Strabo (/. c.) places it a little after that of 
Crotona and Syracuse, which he regarded as nearly 
contemporary, but he is probably mistaken in this 
last opinion. [Crotona.] Eusebius, on the con- 
traiy, brings it down to so late a date as b. o. 673 
(or, according to Hieronymus, 683); but there seems 
good reason to believe that this is much too late, and 
we may venture to adopt Strabo’s statement that it 
was founded soon after Crotona, if the latter be 
placed about 710 B. c. (Euseb. Arm. p. 105; 
Clinton F,H. vol. i. p. 186, vol. ii. p. 410.) The 
traditions adopted by Aristotle and Polybius repre¬ 
sented the first settlers as gaining possession of the 
soil from the native Oenotrians (whom they called 
Siculi), by a fraud not unlike those related in many 
similar legends. (Pol. xii. 6.) The fact stated by 
Strabo that they first established themselves on Cape 
Zephyrium (^Capo di Bruzzano)^ and subsequently 
removed from thence to the site which they ulti¬ 
mately occupied, about 15 miles further N., is sup- 
j^rted by the evidence of their distinctive appella¬ 
tion, and may be depended on as accurate. (Strab. 
Lc.) 

As in the case of most of the other Greek colonies 
in Italy, we have very scanty and imperffect in- I 
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formation concerning the early history of Locri. The 
first event in its annals that has been transmitted to 
us, and one of those to which it owes its chief cele¬ 
brity, is the legislation of Zaleucus. This was said 
to be the most ancient written code of laws that had 
been given to any Greek state; and though the his¬ 
tory of Zaleucus himself was involved in great ob- 
scuiity, and mixed up with much of fable [Zalbu- 
cus, Biogr, there is certainly no doubt that 

the Locrians possessed a written code, which passed 
under his name, and which continued down to a late 
period to bo in force in their city. Even in the days 
of Pindar and of Demosthenes, Locri was regarded 
as a model of good government and order; and its 
inhabitants wore distinguished for their adherence 
to established laws and their aversion to all inno¬ 
vation. (Find. 01. X. 17; Schol. ad he. ; Strab. vi. 
p. 260; Demosth. adv. Timocrat. p. 743; Diod. xii. 
20 , 21 .) 

The period of the legislation of Zaleucus cannot 
bo determined with certainty: but the date given by 
Eusebius of 01. 30, or b. c. 660, may be received 
as approximately correct. (Euseb. Arm. p. 105; 
Clinton, vol. i. p. 193.) Of its principles we know but 
little; and the quotations from his laws, even if we 
could depend upon their authenticity, have no refer¬ 
ence to the political institutions of the state. It 
appears, however, that the government of Locri was 
an aristocracy, in which certain select families, 
called the Hundred Houses, enjoyed superior privi¬ 
leges ; these were considered to be derived from the 
original settlers, and in accordance with the legend 
concerning their origin, were regarded as deriving 
their nobility from the female side. (Pol. xii. 5.) 

The next event in the history of Locri, of which 
we have any account, is the memorable battle of the 
Sagras, in which it was said that a force of 10,000 
Locrians, with a small body of auxiliaries from 
Rhegium, totally defeated an army of 130,000 Cro- 
toniats, with vast slaughter. (Strab. vi. p. 261; 
Cic. de N.JJ. ii. 2; Justin, xx. 2,3.) The extra¬ 
ordinary character of this victory, and the exag¬ 
gerated and fabulous accounts of it which appear to 
have been circulated, rendered it proverbial among 
the Greeks rcou iirl Tidyptf,, Suid. s. v.) 

Yet we have no means of assigning its correct place 
in history, its date being extremely uncertain, some 
accounts placing it after the fall of Sybaris (b. o. 
510), while others would carry it back nearly 50 
years earlier. [Crotona.] 

The small number of troops which the Locrians 
are represented as bringing into the field upon this 
occasion, as compared with those of Crotona, would 
seem to prove that the city was not at this time a 
very powerful one; at least it is clear that it was not 
to compare with the great republics of Sybaris and 
Crotona. But it seems to have been in a flourishing 
condition; and it must in all probability be to this 
period that we must refer the establishment of its 
colonies of Hipponium and Medma, on the opposite 
side of the Bruttian peninsula. (Scymn. Ch.. 308; 
Strab. vi. p. 256.) Locri is mentioned by Herodotus 
in B. c. 493, when the Samian colonists, who were 
on their way to Sicily, touched there (Herod, vi. 23); 
and it appears to have been in a state of great pro¬ 
sperity when its praises were sung by Pindar, in 
B. c. 484. (Find. 01. x., xi.) The Locrians, from 
their position, were naturally led to maintain a close 
connection with the Greek cities of Sicily, especially 
with Syracuse, their friendship with which would 
seem to have dated, according to some accounts, 

o 4 
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from the period of their very foundation. (Strab. vi. 
p. 259.) On the other hand, they were almost 
constantly on terms of hostility with their neighbours 
of Rhegium, and, during the rule of Anaxilas, iu the 
latter city, were threatened with complete destruc¬ 
tion by that despot, from which they were saved by 
the intervention of Hieron of Syracuse. (Find. Pylh, 
ii. 35 ; and Schol. ad he.') In like manner we lind 
them, at the period of the Athenian expeditions to 
Sicily, in close alliance with Syracuse, and on terms 
of open enmity with Rhogiurn, Hence they at first 
engaged in actual hostilities with the Athenians 
under Laches ; and though they subsequently con¬ 
cluded a treaty of peace with them, they still refused 
to admit the great Athenian armament, in b.c. 415, 
even to anchor on their coasts. (Thuc. hi. 99,115, 
iv. 1, 24, V. 5, vi. 44, vii. 1; Diod. xii. 54, xiii. 3.) 
At a later period of the Peloponnesian War they 
were among the few Italian cities that sent auxiliary 
ships to the Lacedaemonians. (Thuc. vih. 91.) 

During the reign of tlio elder Dionysius at Syra¬ 
cuse, the bonds of amity between the two cities wore 
strengthened by the personal alliance of that monarch, 
who married Doris, the daughter of Xenetus, one of 
the most eminent of the citizens of Locri. (Diod. 
xiv. 44.) lie subsequently adhered steadfastly to this 
alliance, which secured him a footing in Italy, from 
which ho derived great advantage in Ins wars against 
the Rhegians and other states of Magna Graeciu. In 
return for this, as well as to secure the continuance 
of their supjiort, he conferred great benefits upon the 
Locrians, to wliom he gave the whole territory of 
Caulonia, after the destruction of that city in 
B.c. 389; to which he added that of Ilipponium in 
the following year, and a part of that of 8cylle(iuin. 
(Diod. xiv. 100, 106, 107; Strab. p. 261.) Hip- 
})onium was, however, again wrested from them by 
the Carthaginians in b.c. 379. (Id. xv. 24.) The 
same intimate relations with Syracuse continued 
under the younger Dionysius, when they became the 
source of great misfortunes to the city : for that 
despot, after his expulsion from Syracuse (n.c. 356), 
withdrew to Locri, where ho seized on the citadel, 
and established himself in the possession of despotic 
power. His rule here is described as extremely 
arbitrary and oppressive, and stained at onco by the 
most excessive avarice and unbridled liccntiousnes.s. 
At length, after a period of six years, the Locrians 
took advantage of the absence of Dionysius, and 
drove out his garrison ; while they exercised a cruel 
vengeance upon his unfortunate wife and daughters, 
who had fallen into their hands. (Justin, xxi. 2,3 ; 
Strab. vi. p, 259; Arist. Pol. v. 7; Clearch. ap. 
Athen . xii. 541.) 

The Locrians are said to have suficred severely 
from the oppressions of this tyrant; but it is pro¬ 
bable that they sustained still greater injury from 
the increasing power of the Bruttians, who were now 
become most formidable neighbours to all the Greek 
cities in this part of Italy. The Locrians never ap¬ 
pear to have fallen under the yoke of the bar¬ 
barians, but it is certain that their city declined 
greatly from its former prosperity. It is not again 
mentioned till the wars of Pyrrhus. At that period 
it appears that Locri, as well as Rhegium and 
other Greek cities, had placed itself under the pro¬ 
tection of Rome, and even admitted a Roman gar¬ 
rison into its walls. On the approach of Pyrrhus 
they expelled this garrison, and declared themselves 
in favour of that monarch (Justin, xviii. 1); but 
they had soon cause to i-egret the change: for the 
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garrison left there by the king, during his absence 
in Sicily, conducted itself so ill, that the Locrians 
rose against them and expelled them from their 
city. On this account they were severely punished 
by Pyrrhus on his return from Sicily ; and, not con¬ 
tent with exactions from the inhabitants, he carried 
off a great part of the sacred treasures from the 
temple of Proserpine, the most celebrated sanctuary 
at Locri. A violent storm is said to have punished 
his impiety, and compelled him to restore the trea¬ 
sures. (Appian, Samn. iii. 12 ; Liv. xxix. 18 ; 
Val. Max. i. 1, Ext. § 1.) 

After the departure of Pyrrhus, the Locrians 
seem to have submitted again to Romo, and con¬ 
tinued so till the Second Punic War, when they 
were among the states that threw off the Roman 
alliance and declared in favour of the Carthaginians, 
after the battle of Cannae, b.c. 216. (Liv. xxii. 
61, xxiii. 30.) They soon after received a Cartha¬ 
ginian force within their walls, though at the same 
time their liberties were guaranteed by a treaty of 
alliance on equal terms. (Liv. xxiv. 1.) When the 
fortune of the war began to turn against Carthage, 
Locri was besieged by the Roman consul Crispinus, 
but without success ; and the approach of Hannibal 
compt'lled him to raise the siege, n.c. 208. (Id. 
xxvii. 25, 28.) It was not till b.c. 205, that 
Scipio, when on the point of sailing for Africa, was 
enabled, by the treachery of some of the citizens, to 
surpri.sc one of the forts which commanded the 
town; an advajJage that soon led to the surrender 
of the other citaxlel and tho city itself. (Id. xxix. 
6—8.) Scipio coululed the charge of tho city and 
the command of the garrison to his legate, Q. Ple- 
ininius ; but tliat officer conducted himself with such 
cruelty and rapacity towards the unfortunate Lo- 
criaiis, that they rose in tumult against him, and a 
violent sedition took place, which was only appeased 
by the intervention of Scipio himself. That general, 
liowevcr, took the part of Plominius, whom he con¬ 
tinued ill his command; and the Locrians were ex- 
po.sed anew to hi.s exactions and ciaiclties, till they 
at length took courage to api)eal to the Roman se¬ 
nate. Notwithstanding vehement opposition on the 
part of the friends of Scipio, the senate pronounced 
ill favour of tho Locrians, condemned Pleminius, 
and restored to the Locrians their liberty and tlie 
enjoyment of their own laws. (Liv. xxix. 8, 16— 
22; Diod. xxvii. 4; Appian, Annih^ 55.) Plemi¬ 
nius luid, on this occasion, followed the example of 
Pyrrhus in plundering the temple of Pro.scrpine; 
hut the senate caused restitution to be made, and 
the impiety to be expiated at the public cost. 
(Diod. 1. c.) 

Prom this time we hear littlo of Locri. Not¬ 
withstanding tho privileged condition conceded to it 
by the senate, it seems to have sunk into a very 
subonlinate position. Polybius, however, speaks of it 
as in his day still a considerable town, which was 
bound by treaty to furnish a certain amount of naval 
auxiliaries to the Romans. (Pol. xii. 5.) The 
Locrians were under particular obligations to that 
historian (Id.) ; and at a later period we find them 
enjoying tJio special patronage of Cicero (Cic. de 
Leg. ii. 6), but we do not know the origin of their 
connection with the great orator. From Strabo’s ao- 
coun< is obvious that Locri still subsisted as a town 
in bis day, and it is noticed in like manner by Pliny 
and Ptolemy (Strab. vi. p. 259 ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 10). Its name is not found in the 
Itineraries, though they describe this coast in con- 
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siderable detful; but Procopius seems to attest its 
tx)ntiuued existence in the 6th century (B. G. i. 15), 
and it is probable that it owed its complete de¬ 
struction to the Saracens. Its very name was for¬ 
gotten in the middle ages, and its site became a 
matter of dispute. This has however been com¬ 
pletely established by the researches of modern 
travellers, who have found the remains of the 
ancient city on the sea-coast, near the modern town 
of Gerace. (Cluver, Ital.^. 1301; Romanelli, vol. i. 
p. 152 ; Cramer, vol. ii. p. 411 ; Kiedesol, Voyage 
dans la Grande Grece, p. 148.) 

The few ruins that f till remain have been care¬ 
fully examined and described by the Due de.Luynes. 
(Ann. d. Inst. Arch. vol. ii. pp. 3—12.) The site 
of the ancient city, which may be distinctly traced 
by the vestiges of the walls, occupied a space of 
ne.'ir two miles in length, by less than a mile in 
breadth, extending from the sea-coast at Toi're di 
Gerace (on the left bank of a small stream called 
the Fiuiive di S. Ilario), lb the first heights or 
ridges of the Apennines. It is evidently to these 
heights that Strabo gives the name of Blount Esopis 
(’EerwTris), on wliich he places the first foundation of 
the city. (Strab. vi. p. 259.) The same heights 
are separated by deep ravines, so as to constitute two 
separate .summits, both of them retaining the traces 
of ancient fortifications, and evidently the “ two 
citadels not far distant from each other ” noticed by 
Livy in his account of the capture of the city by 
Scipio, (Liv. xxix. 6.) The city extended from 
hence down the slopes of the hills towards the sea, 
and had unquestionably its port at the mouth of the 
little river S. llario^ tliougli there could never have 
been a harbour there in the modem sense of the 
term. Numerous fragments of ancient masonry are 
scattered over the .site, but the only distinct vestiges 
of any ancient edifice are those of a Doric temple, of 
which the basement alone now remains, but several 
columns were standing down to a recent period. It 
i.s occupied by a farm-house, called the Casino delV 
Iniperatore, about a mile from tlie sea, and appears 
to have stood without the ancient walls, so that it is 
not improbable the ruins may be the remains of the 
celebrated temple of Proserpine, which we know to 
have occupied a similar position, (Liv. xxix. 18.) 
The ruins of Locri are about five miles distant from 
the modern town of Gerace, which was previously 
supposed to occupy the site of the ancient city 
(Cluver, 1. c.\ Barr, de Sit. Calahr. iii. 7), and 15 
miles from the Capo di Bruzzano, the Zephyrian 
promontoiy. 

The Locrians are celebrated by Pindar (01. x. 18, 
xi. 19) for their devotion to the Muses as well as for 
their skill and courage in war. In accordance with this 
character we find mention of Xenocritus and Era- 
sippus, both of them natives of Locri, as poets of 
some note; the lyric poetess Theano was probably 
ahso a native of the Epizephyrian Locri. (Scliol. ad 
Bind. 01. xi. 17; Boeckh, ad 01. x. p. 197.) The 
Pythagorean philosophy also was wannly taken up 
and cultivated there, though the authorities Lad 
refused to admit any of the political innovations of 
that philosopher. (Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 56.) But 
among his followers and disciples several were 
natives of Locri (Iambi. Vit. Pyth. 267), the most 
eminent of whom were Timaeus, Echecrates, and 
Acrion, from whom Plato is said to have imbibed 
his knowledge of the Pythagorean tenets. (Cic. de 
Fin. V. 29.) Nor was the cultivation of other arts 
neglected. Eunomus, a Locrian citizen, was cele. 
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brated for his skill on the cithara ; and the athlete 
Euthymus of Locri, who gained several prizes at 
Olympia, was scarcely less renowned than Milo of 
Crotona. (Strab. vi. pp. 255, 260; Pans. vi. 6. 

§§ 4-^11.) 

The territory of Locri, during the flourishing 
period of the city, was certainly of considerable 
extent. Its great augmentation by Dionysius of 
Syracuse has been already mentioned. But previous 
to that time, it was separated from that of Rhegium 
on the SW. by the river Halex or Alice, while its 
northern limit towards Caulonia was probably the 
Sagras, generally identified with the Alaro. The 
river Buthrotus of Livy (xxix. 7), which appears 
to have been but a short distance from the town, 
was probably the Novito, about six miles to the N. 
Thucydides mentions two other colonies of Locri 
(besides llipponium and ^ledma already noticed), 
to which he gives the names of Itone and Melae, 
but no other trace is found of either the one or the 
other. (Thuc. v. 5.) [E. H. B.] 



COIN OF THE LOCRI EriZEFIIYRIT. 

LOCRIS (AoKpis: Eth. AoKpol; in Latin also 
Locri, but sometimes Locrenses). The Locri were 
an ancient people in Greece, and were said to have 
been descended from the Leleges. This was the 
opinion of Aristotle; and other writers supposed the 
name of the Locrians to be derived from Locrua, 
an ancient king of the Leleges, (Aristot.; Hes. ap. 
St 7 ’ab. \ii. p. 322 ; Scymnus Ch. 590; Dicaearch, 
71; riin. iv. 7. s. 12.) The Locrians, however, 
must at a very early period have become inter¬ 
mingled with the Hellenes. In the Homeric poems 
they always appear as Hellenes; and, according to 
some traditions, even Deucalion, the founder of the 
Hellenic race, is said to have lived in the Locrian 
town of Opus or Cynus. (Pind. 01. ix. 63, seq.; 
Strab. ix. p. 425.) In historical times the Locrians 
were divided into two distinct tribes, differing from 
one another in customs, habits, and civilisation. Of 
these the eastern Locrians, called the Opuntii and 
Epicnemidii, dwelt upon the eastern coast of Greece, 
opposite the island of Euboea; while the western 
Locrians dwelt upon the Corinthian gulf, and were 
separated from the former by Mount Parnassus and 
the whole of Doris and Phocis. (Strab. ix. p. 425.) 
The eastern Locrians are alone mentioned by Homer; 
they were the more ancient and the more -civilised: 
the western Locrians, who are said to have been a 
colony of the former, are not mentioned in hwtory 
till the time of the Peloponnesian War, and are even 
then represented as a semi-barbarous people. (Thuc. 
i. 5.) We may conjecture that the Locrians at one 
time extended from sea to sea, and were tqm 
asunder by the immigration of the Phocians and 
Dorians. (Niebuhr, Lectures on Ancient Ethno¬ 
graphy, vol. i. p. 123.) 

1. Locri Epicnemii>ii and Opuntii (’Eiruc- 
vrjplBioi, ^Ottoovtioi), inhabited a narrow slip upon 
the eastern coast of Greece, from the pass of Ther¬ 
mopylae to the mouth of the river Gepbissus* 
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Their northern frontier town was Alpcni, which 
bordered upon the Malians, and their southern fron 
tier town was Larymna, which at a later time be¬ 
longed to Boeotia. The Locrians, however, did not 
inhabit this coast continuously, but were separated 
by a narrow slip of Fhocis, which extended to the 
Euboean sea, and contained the Phocian seaport 
town of Daphnns. The Locrians north of Daphnus 
were called Epicnemidii, from Mount Cnemis; and 
those south of this town were named Opuntii, from 
Opus, their principal city. On the west the Locrians 
were separated from Fhocis and Boeotia by a range of 
mountains, extending from Mount Oota and running 
parallel to the coast. The northern part of this 
range, called Mount Cnemis (Strab. ix. pp. 416, 
425), now Tdlanda, rises to a considerable height, 
and separated the Epicnemidii Locri from the Pho- 
cians of the upper valley of the Cephissus; the 
southern portion, which bore no specihe name, is not 
80 lofty as Mount Cnemis, and separated the Opun- 
tian Locrians from the north-eastern parts of Boeotia. 
Lateral branches extended from these mountains to 
the coast, of which one terminated in the promontory 
Cnemides [Cnemides], opposite the islands called 
Lichades; but there were several fruitful valleys, 
and the fertility of the wliole of the Locrian coast is 
praised both by ancient and modem observers. 
(Strab. ix. p. 425; Forchhammer, HtUenika, pp. 11 
—12; Grote, Hist, of Greece^ vol. ii. p. 381.) In 
consequence of the proximity of the mountains to 
the coast there was no room for any considerable 
rivers. The largest, which, however, is only a 
mountain torrent, is the Boaokius (Bodyptos), 
called also Mane.s (Mdyris) by Strabo, rising in 
Mount Cnemis, and flowing into the sea between 
Scarpheia and Tiironium. (Horn, ll ii. 533; Strab. 
ix. p. 426; Ptol. iii. 15. § 11; Plin. iv, 7. s. 12; 
Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. p. 67.) The only 
other rivor mentioned by name is the Platanius 
(IlXordwos, Pans. ix.‘ 24. § 5), a small stream, 
which flows into the Opuntian gulf near the Boeotian 
frontier: it is the river which flows from the modern 
village of ProehjnA. (Leake, vol. ii. p. 174.) The 
Opuntian gulf (d 'Ovoiivnos KdXiroy, Strab. ix. 
pp. 416, 425, 426), at the head of which stood the 
town of Opus, is a considerable bay, shallow at its 
inner extremity. In this bay, close to the coast, is 
the small island of Atalanta. [Atalanta, No. 1.] 

There are three important passes acro8.s the Locrian 
mountains into Phocis. One leads from the territory 
of the Epicnemidii, between the summits of Mount 
Callidromus and Mount Cnemis, to Tithronum, in 
the upper valley of the Cephissus; a second across 
Mount Cnemis to the Phocian town of Elateia; and 
a third from Opus to Hy am polls, also a Phocian 
town, whence the road ran to Abae and Orcho- 
menos. 

The eastern Locrians, as we have already said, 
are mentioned by Homer, who describes them as 
following Ajax, the son of Oileus, to the Trojan 
War in forty ships, and as inhabiting the towns of 
Cynus, Opus, Calliarus, Besa, Scarphe, Augeiae, 
Tarphe, and Thronium. (//. ii. 527—535.) Neither 
Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, nor Polybius, make 
any distinction between the Opuntii and Epicne- 
roidii; and, during the flourishing period of Grecian 
history. Opus was regarded as the chief town of the 
eastern Locrians. Even Strabo, from whom the 
distinction is chiefly derived, in one place describes 
Opus 08 the metropolis of the Epicnemidii (ix. 
p. 416); and the same is confirmed by Pliny (iv. 
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7. s. 12) and Stephanus (s. r. ’Ordetr; from Leake 
vol.ii. p. 181). In the Persian War the Opuntian 
Locrians fought with Leonidas at Thermopylae, and 
also sent seven ships to the Grecian fleet. (Herod, 
vii. 203, viii. 1.) The Locrians fought on the side 
of Sparta in the Peloponnesian War, (Thuc, ii, 9.) 

The following is a list of the Locrian towns; — 
1. Of the Epicnemidii: along the coast from N. to 
S., Alpenus ; Nicaea ; Scarphe or Scarpheia ; 
Thronium ; Cnemis or Cnemides ; more inland, 
Tarphe, afterwards Pharygae; Augeiae. —2. 
Of the Opuntii: along the coast from N. to S., 
Alope; Cynus; Opus; Halae; Larymna, which 
at a later time belonged to Boeotia; more inland, 
Calliarus; Naryx; Corseia. 



coin of the locri opuntii. 

II. Locri Ozolak (’OfdXa*), inhabited a dis¬ 
trict upon the Corinthian gulf, bounded on the north 
by Doris and Aetolia, on the east by Phocis, and on 
the west by Aetolia. This district is mountainous, 
and for the most part unproductive. The declivities 
of Mount Parnassus from Phocis, and of Mount 
Corax from Aetolia, occupy the greater part of it. 
The only river, of which the name is mentioned, is 
the Hylaethus, now the M(ymo^ which i*uns in a 
south-westerly direction, and falls into the Corinthian 
gulf near Naupactus, The frontier of the Locri 
Ozolae on the west was close to the promontory 
Antirrhium, opposite the promontory Rhium on the 
coast of Achaia. Antirrhium, which was in the 
territory of the Locri, is spoken of elsewhere. [Vol. 
I. p. 13.] The eastern frontier of Locris, on the 
coast, was close to the Phocian town of Crissa; and 
the Crissaean gulf washed on its western side the 
Locrian, and on its eastern the Phocian coast. The 
origin of the name of Ozolae is uncertain. Various 
etymologies were proposed by the ancients. (Pans. 
X. 38, § 1, seq.) Some derived it from the verb 
(JfiEtv, “ to smell,” either from the stench arising 
from a spring at the foot of Mount Taphiassus, be¬ 
neath which the centaur Nessus is said to have been 
buried, and which still retains this property (cf. 
Strab. ix. p. 427), or from the abundance of aspho¬ 
del which scented the air. (Cf. Archytas, ap. 
Pint. Quaest. Graec. 15.) Others derived it from 
the undressed skins which were worn by the ancient 
inhabitants; and the Locrians themselves from the 
branches (o(b») of a vino wliich was produced in 
their country in a marvellous manner. The Locri 
Ozolae are said to have been a colony from the 
Opuntian Locrians. They first appear in history in 
the time of the Peloponnesian War, as has been men¬ 
tioned above, when they are mentioned by Thucy¬ 
dides as a semi-barbarons nation, along with the 
Aetoliaiis and Acamanians, whom they resembled 
in their armour and mode of fighting. (Thuc. i. 5, 
lii. 94.) In b. c. 426 the Locrians promised to 
assist Demosthenes, the Athenian commander, in 
his invasion of Aetolia; but, after the defeat of 
Demosthenes, most of the Locrian tribes submitted 
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withont opposition to the Spartan Enrylochns, who 
marched through their territoiy from Delphi to 
Naupactus. (Thuc. iii. 95, seq.) They belonged at 
a later period to the Aetolian League, (Polyb. xviii. 
30.) 

The chief and only important town of the Ozolae 
was Amphissa, situated on the borders of Phocis. 
The other towns, in the direction of W. to E., were: 
Molycreia; Naupactus; Oeneon; Anticirrha 
or Anticyra ; Eupalium ; Ehythrae ; Tolo- 
PHON; Hessus; Okantheia or Oeanthe; Ipnus; 
Chalaeum; more inland, Akgitium; Potidania; 
Crocyleium ; Teiciiium ; Olpae ; Messapia ; 
Hyle; Tritaba; Myonia. 

On the geography of the Locrian tribes, see Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. pp. 66, seq., 170, seq., 
587, seq. 

LOGI or LUGI (Adyot or AotVyoi), a people in 
North Britain, mention^ by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 12) 
as a population to the south of the Mertae, and west 
of the Comabii. This gives the part about the 
Dornoch, Cromarty, and Murray Firths. [R. G. L.] 

LOGIA, a river in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy 
as between the Vinderius and the lihobogdian pro¬ 
montory. Probably [see Vinderius] the Lagcm, 
falling into Belfast Lough, name for name, and place 
for place. [R. G. L.J 

LONCIUM (^Lienz), a place in the south of 
Noricum, on the right bank of the river Dravus, at 
the point where it receives the Isel. {Itin. Ant. 
p. 279.) The whole district about Liem abounds 
in Roman antiquities, (Gruter, Inscript, p. 267. 
9; Muchar, Noricum, p. 254.) [L. S.] 

LONDPNIUM (Aoy5lyioy, Ptol. ii. 3. § 27; Aty- 
Bdvioy, Steph. B. s. v.; Londinium, Tac. Ann. xiv. 
33; Oppidurn Londiniense, Eumen. Paneg. Const. 17; 
Lundinium, Aram. Marc. xx. 1), the capital of Roman 
Britain. Ptolemy (1. c.) places Londinium in the 
district of the Cantii; but the correctness of this 
position has very naturally been questioned. Modern 
discoveries have, however, decided that the southern 
limits of the city, in the time of Hadrian and Anto¬ 
ninus Pius, extended a considerable distance into the 
territory of the Cantii; and Ptolemy, therefore, was 
not altogether unwarranted in placing Londinium in 
this division of Britain. In earlier times the city 
was confined to the northern bank of the Thames. 

The earliest mention of it is by Tacitus, in his 
well-known account of the insurrection of the Britons 
in the reign of Nero. As Britain wtvs only fully 
subjugated by Claudius, Londinium must have ra¬ 
pidly advanced to the importance it assumes in the 
narrative of this historian. Although it is not men¬ 
tioned by Julias Caesar or by other early writers, the 
peculiar natural advantages of the locality point it 
out as one of the chief places of resort of the mer¬ 
chants and traders who visited Britain from the 
Gaulish ports and from other parts of the continent. 
At the comparatively early period in the Roman 
domination referred to, Londinium is spoken of as 
a place of established mercantile reputation. Tlie 
three chief cities of Britain at this period were 
Verulamium, Camulodunum, and Londinium. At 
Comulodunum a colony of veterans had been esta¬ 
blished ; Verulamium had received the rights and 
privileges of a mnnicipium ;Londinium, withont such 
distinctions, had attained by home and foreign trade 
that pre-eminence which ever marked her as the me¬ 
tropolis of Britain: •— “ Londinium .... cognomento 
quidem coloniae non insigne, sed copia negotiatorum et 
commeatuum maxime celebre.” (Tac. Arm. xiv. 33.) 
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At this period we must infer that Londinium was 
withont external walls; and this absence of mural 
defences appears to have been common also to Voni- 
lamium and to Camulodunum. The Britons passed 
by the fortified places and attacked at once the 
rich and populous cities inadequately defended. 
Camulodunum was the first to fall; Londinium 
and Verulamium speedily followed in a similar 
catastrophe. 

The Itinerary of Antoninus, which is probably 
not later than the time of Severus, afford direct 
evidence of the chief pasition which Londinium held 
among the towns and cities of Britain. It occurs in 
no less than seven of the itinera, and in six of these 
it stands either as the place of departure or as the 
terminus of the routes; no other town is introduced 
so conspicuously. 

The next historical mention of Londinium occurs 
in the panegyric of Eumenius addressed to Con- 
stantius Caesar (c. 17), in which it is termed “ oppi- 
dum Londiniense.” After the defeat of Allectus, the 
victorious Romans marched directly on Londinium, 
which was being plundered by the Franks and other 
foreign mercenaries, who made up the greater part of 
the usurper’s forces. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, who wrote at a later 
period, states that, in his time, Londinium was called 
Augusta, an honourable appellation not unfrequently 
confeiTed on cities of distinction. In this writer we 
find the word written as it is pronounced at the present 
day:—“ Egressus, tendensque ad Lundinium vetus 
oppiduin, quod Augustam posteritas appellavit” 
(xxvii. 8, comp, xxviii. 3). In the Notitia Digni- 
tatum we find mention of a “ Praepositus Thesau- 
rorum Augustensium in Britanniis; ” and in the 
Chorography of Ravenna the complete form, Londi- 
nium Augusta, is given. 

Monumental remains show that Londinium con¬ 
tained buildings commensurate in grandeur and ex¬ 
tent with historical claims. The foundations of 
the wall which bordered the river, when laid open 
a few years since, was almost wholly composed of 
materials used in buildings which were anterior to 
the period when the wall was built; but it was 
impossible to decide the dates of either. The stones 
of which this wall was constructed were portions of 
columns, friezes, cornices, and also foundation stones. 
From their magnitude, character, and number, they 
gave an important and interesting insight into the 
obscure history of Roman London, in showing the 
architectual changes that had taken place in it. 
Similar discoveries have been made in various parts 
of the modem city which more fully developed the 
debris of an ancient city of importance ; other 
architectural fragments have been found; walls of 
vast strength and thickness have been noticed; and 
within the last twenty years, at least thirty tessel¬ 
lated pavements have been laid open, of which some 
were of a very fine kind. {Archaeohgia, vols. 
xxvii. xxviii. et seq.) Londinium, unenclosed at 
first, was subsequently in early times walled; but 
it occupied only part of the site it eventually co¬ 
vered {Archaeologia, vol. xxix.). The line of the 
wall of Roman Loudon is well known, and can still, 
in parts, bo traced. Where it has been excavated to 
the foundation, it appears based upon a bed of clay 
and flints; the wall itself, composed of rubble and 
hard mortar, is faced with small squared stones and 
bonding tiles; its thickness is about 12 feet; 
its original height was probably between 20 and 
30 feet; it was flanked with towers, and bad a 
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least seven gates. By the sides of the chief roads 
stood the cemeteries, from which enormous quantities 
of sepulcliral remains have been, and still are, pro¬ 
cured. Among the inscriptions, are records of sol¬ 
diers of the second, the sixth, and the twentieth 
legions. (^Col. Ant. vol. i.) We have no evidence, 
however, to show that the legions themselves were 
ever quartered at Londinium. The only troops 
which may be considered to have been stationed in 
this city were a cohort of the native Britons ((7oh 
Ant. vol. i.); but it is not known at what particular 
period they were here. It is, however, a rather 
remarkable fact, as it was somewhat contrary to the 
policy of the Romans to station the auxiliaries in 
their native countries. 

Traces of temples and portions of statues have 
also boon found in London. TJie most remarkable 
of the latter is, perhaps, the bronze head of Hadrian 
found in the Thames, and the large bronze hand found 
in Tliames Street.- In reference to the statues in 
bronze which adorned Londinium and other cities of 
Roman Britain, the reader may be directed to a 
curious passage in Geoffrey of Monmouth. That 
writer relates (xii. 13), that, after the death of Cad- 
walla, the Britons embalmed his body and placed it 
in a bronze statue, which was set upon a bronze 
horse of wonderful beauty, and placed over tlio 
western gate of London, as a trophy of victory and 
as a terror to the Saxons. All that we are called 
upon to consider in this statement is, whether it is 
at all likely that the writer would have invented the 
details about the works in bronze ; and whether it is 
not very probable that the story was made up to 
account for some Roman works of art, which, for cen¬ 
turies after the Romans had left Britain, remained a 
wonder and a puzzle to their successors. Equestrian 
statues in bronze were erected in Britain by the 
Romans, as is proved by a fragment found at Lin¬ 
coln ; but in the subsequent and middle ages such 
works of art were not fabricated. 

We have above referred to the “Praopositus The- 
saurorum Augustensium.” Numerous coins arc 
extant of the mint of Londinium. Those which 
may be certainly thus attributed are of Carausius, 
Allectus, Constantinus, and the Constantino family. 
(Akerman’s Coins of the Romans relating to Bri¬ 
tain.) With respect to the precise position of the 
public buildings, and, indeed, of the general distri¬ 
bution of the Roman city, but little is known ; it is, 
however, very certain, that, with some few exceptions, 
the course of the modern streets is no guide to that 
of the ancient. This has also been remarked to be 
the case at Treves and other ancient cities. [C.R.S.] 
LO'NDOBRIS (Aoi/So€plsj Ptol. ii. 5. § 10; Ao- 
youKpiij Marc. Horacl. p, 43: Berlinguas), a small 
island, and the only one, belonging to the province of 
Lusitania, lay off the promontory Lunarujm (67. 
Carvoeiro.) [P, S.] 

LONGANUS (Aoyyavds), a river in tlio N. of 
Sicily, not far from Mylae (^Milazzo)^ celebnited 
for the victory of Hieron, king of Syracuse, over the 
Mainertines iii B. c. 270 (Pol. i. 9 ; Diod. xxii. 13; 
Exc. H. p. 499, where the name is written AoU 
ravos^ but the same river is undoubtedly meant). 
Polybius describes it as “ in the plain of Mylae ” 
(^v ireSlip), but it is impossible to say, 

with certainty, which of the small rivers that flow 
into the sea near that town is the one meant. The 
Fiume di Santa Lucia., about three miles south¬ 
west of MUazzOy has perhaps the best claim; though 
Cluverius Axes ou the Fiume di Castro Reale, a 
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little more distant * from that city. (CIuv. SioiU 
p. 303.) [E. H. B.] 

LONGATICUM, a town in the S. of Pannonia 
Superior, on the road from Aquileia to Emon.a. Now 
Logatecz, according to Mucliar. {Tt. Anton.; It 
Hieros.; Tab. Pent. ; Muchar, Norkum^ p. 232.) 

LONGOBARDI. [Lanqobardi.] 

LONGONES. [Sardinia.] 

LONGOVICUS, a town in Britain, mentioned in 
the Noiitia, and nowhere else. It was, probably, in 
the neighbourhood of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland lakes ; but beyond this it is not safe to go 
further in the way of identification,* though the Mo- 
numenta Britannica makes it Lancaster. [R. G. L.] 

LO'NGULA (^A6yyo\a‘. Eth. Longulanus: Bucm 
Riposo)^ an ancient city of Latium, which seems 
to have been included in the territory of the Vol- 
scians. It first appears as a Volscian city, which 
was taken by assault by the Roman consul, Postu- 
mus Corniuius in b. c. 493. (Liv. ii. 33 ; Dionys. 
vi. 91.) But it was recovered by the Volscians 
under the command of Coriolanus, in b.c. 488 (Liv. 
ii. 39; Dionys. viij. 36): in both cases it is described 
as falling an easy prey to the invading army, and 
was probably not a place of any great importance ; 
indeed Livy’s expressions would lead us to infer that 
it was a dependency of Antimn. After this it is only 
incidentally mentioned ; once, as the place where tho 
Roman army under L. Acmilius encamped in tho war 
against the Volscians, b.c. 482 (Dionys. viii. 85); and 
again, at a much later period in the Samnite Wars, 
B. c. 309. (Liv. ix. 39.) Its name is after this 
found only in Pliny’s list of the cities of Latium 
which were in his time utterly dociiyed and deserted. 
(Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) As ho enumerates it among the 
cities that shared in the sacrifices on the Alban 
Mount, it would seem to have been originally a Latin 
city, though it had fallen into the hands of the Vol¬ 
scians before its name appears iu history. 

All the above passages would lead us to place 
Longula in the neighbourhood of Antium, while the 
two former connect it closely with Pollusca and 
Corioli. These arc all the data which we have for 
determining its position, which must therefore be in 
some degree matter of conjecture, especially as that 
of Pollusca and Corioli is equally uncertain. But 
Nibby has pointed out a locality which has at all 
events a plausible claim to be that of Longula, in 
tiie casahj or farm-houso, now called Buon Riposo, 
on the right of the road from Rome to Antium, 
about 27 miles from Rome, and 10 in a straight line 
from Porto (TAnzo.* The farm, or tenuta, of Buon 
Rlposo lies between that of Carroceto on the one 
.side, and Ardea on the other ; while tho site occu¬ 
pied by the casale itself, and which was that of a 
castlo in tho middle ages, is described as one of those 
which is so clearly marked by natural advantages of 
position that it could scarcely fail to have been 
chosen as the site of an ancient city. No ruins re¬ 
main ; but perhaps these could hardly be expected 
in the case of a town that ceased to exist at so early 
a jHirioii. (Nibby, vol. i. p. 326; Abeken, Mittel- 
Italkn, p. 72.) [E. H. B.] 

* The position a.ssigned to Buon Riposo on Gell’s 
map does not accord with this description of the site 
given by Nibby ; but this part of the map is very 
imperfect, and evidently not derived from personal 
observation. Gell’s own account of the situation of 
Buon Riposo (p. 185), though less precise, agrees 
with that of Nibby. 
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LONGUM PROMONTORIUM. [SiauA.] 
LONGUS, in North Britain, mentioned by Pto¬ 
lemy (ii. 3) as a river to the north of the Epi- 
dian Promontory {Mull of Cantyre). Identified 
in the Monumenta Britannica with Lynnehchf 
Innerlochy^ and Loch Melfort [R. G. L.] 

LOPADUSSA (Aowa5ov(r<ra, Strab. xvii. p. 834; 
AoTTtt^oOera, Ptol. iv. 3. § 34; Lampedusa)^ a small 
island off the E. coast of Africa Propria, opposite to 
the town of Thapsus, at the distance of 80 stadia, 
according to an ancient (Iriarte, Bihl.Matrit. 

Cod. Graec. p. 488). Pliny places it about 50 M. P. 
N. of Cercina, and makes its length about 6 M. P. 
(Plin. iii. 8. s. 14, v. 7. s. 7.) It really lies about 
80 English miles E. of Thapsus, and about 90 NE. 
of Ccrcina. [P- S.] 

LOPHIS. [Boeotia, p. 413, a.] 
LOPOSAGIUM, in Gallia, is placed by the Table 
between Vesontio {Besanqm) and Epamanduotlurum 
{Mandev/re). It is xiii. leagues from Vesontio. D’An- 
ville supposes that it may be a place called Baumes- 
les-Nones: others guess Baumes-les-Dames^ or a 
place near it named JLuciol or Luxwl. [G. L.] 
LOPSICA (Afi\|/iKa), a town of Liburnia, which 
Ptolemy (ii. 16. § 2 ; comp. ITm. iii. 25) places 
near the mouth of the river Tedanins {Zer/nagna): 
perhaps the same place as the Ospela of the 
Geographer of Ravenna. [E. B. .J.] 

LO'RIUM, or LAU'RIUM, a village in Southern 
Etruria and station on the Via Aurelia, 12 miles 
from Rome. {Itin. A 71 L p. 290; 7'ab. Pevt) It 
is chiefly known from the circumstance that the 
family of Antoninus Pius had a villa there, in which 
that emperor was brought up, and where he after¬ 
wards constructed a palace or villa on a more mag¬ 
nificent scale, which was his place of residence at 
the time of his death. (Jul. Capit. Ant. I\ 12; 
Viet, de Caes. 15, Eplt. 15; Eutrop. viii. 8.) It 
was afterwards a favourite place of resort with his 
successor M. Aurelius, as we learn from his letters 
to Pronto (Pronto, Ep. ii. 18, iii. 20, vi. 3, &c.); 
but had jdready fallen into decay in the time 
of Capitolinus, who speaks only of its ruins No 
other mention of Lauriuin occurs except in the 
Itineraries, by which we are enabled to fix its 
position with certainty. The 12th mile from Rome 
coincides with a bridge over a small stream between 
a farm called Bottaccia and the Castel di Guido: 
here the remains of ancient buildings and sepulchres 
have been found; and on the high ground above are 
the ruins of an edifice of a more extensive an»l 
sumptuous character, which, from the style of 
construction, may probably have belonged to the 
villa of the Antonincs. (Nibby, vol. ii. p. 271.) 
The name is variously written Lorium, Lorii, and 
Laurium, but the first form, which is that adopted 
ill the epistles of Pronto and M. Aurelius, is the 
best warranted. The place appears to have con¬ 
tinued to be inhabited dui'ing the early ages of 
Christianity, and we even meet with a bishop of 
Lorium in the 6th century. [E. H. B.] 

LO'RYMA {rh Adpopa), a small fortified place 
with a port, close to Cape Cynossema, on the western¬ 
most point of the Rhodian Chersonesus, in Caria. 
Jts hoi'bour was about 20 Roman miles distant from 
Rhodes. (Liv. xzxvii. 17, xlv. 10 ; Steph. B. 
t. V, ; Plin. V. 29 ; Ptol. v. 2. §11; Thucyd. viii. 
43; Senec. Qumst Nat. iii. 19 ; Appian, Bell. Civ. 
iv. 72.) Strabo (xiv. p. 652) applies the name 
Loryma to the whole of the rocky district, without 
pnentioniug the town. * The Larurana of JMela (i. 
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16) and the Lorimna of the Tab, Peut. perhaps 
refer to Loryma, although it is also possible that 
they may be identical with a place called La- 
rymna mentioned by Pliny in the same district. 
Leake {Asia Minor, p. 223) regards the ruins in 
the west of Port Aplotheca as belonging to the an¬ 
cient town of Loryma. These ruins are seen on the 
spur of a hill at the south-western entrance of the 
port; the town was long and narrow, running from 
west to east; on each of its long sides there are still 
visible six or seven square towers, and one large 
round one at each end : the round tower at the east 
end is completely demolished. The walls are pre¬ 
served almo.st to their entire height, and built in the 
best style, of large square blocks of limestone. To¬ 
wards the harbour, in the north, the town had no 
gate, and on the south side alone there appear three 
rather narrow entrances. In the interior no remains 
of buildings are discernible, the ground consisting of 
the bare rock, whence it is evident that the place 
was not a town, but only a fort. Sculptures and in¬ 
scriptions have not been found either within or 
outside the fort, but several tombs with bare stelae, 
and .some ruins, exist in the valley at the head of 
the harbour. (Ross, Ueisen auf den Griech. Inseln^ 
vol. iv. pp. 46, &c.) [L. S.] 

LORNE, a fortress in Mesopotamia, situated on 
the northern frontier, upon Mount Izala. (Amm. 
Marc. xix. 9.) 

LOSA, a station in Gallia Aquitania, placed by 
the Antonine Itin. on the road from Pompelo {Pam- 
pelona) in Spain to Burdigala {Bordeaux). From 
Segosa {Escousse or Escourse) to Losa is xih 
(leagues), from Losa to Boii [Boii] xii., and from 
Boil to Buitiigala xvi. D’Anville conjectures L '-^a 
to bo at a little canton, as he calls*it, named Leche. 
W.alckenaer fixes it at iheBoisde Licogas. [G. L.] 
LOSO'KIUM {Aoffdpiov), a fortress in Lazica, 
built by Justinian (Procop. de Aed. iii. 7), which 
Dubois de Montpereux {Voyage Autour du Caucase, 
vol. ii. p. 360) identifies with the modem village of 
Loussktikhevi. [E. B. J.] 

LOSSONUS. [Oloosoon.] 

LOTO'PHAGI {Auro(f)dyoi, i. e. lotus-eaters), a 
people on the N. coast of Africa, between the Syrtes, 
who first appear in mythical, but afterwards in his¬ 
torical geography. Homer {Od. ix. 84, et seqq.) 
represents Ulysses as coming, in Jiis wanderings, to 
the coast of the Lotophagi, who compassed the 
destruction of his companions by giving them the 
lotus to cat. For whoever of them ate the sweet 
fruit of the lotus, lost all wish to return to his 
native country, but desired t# remain there with the 
Lotophagi, feeding on the lotus, and forgetful of 
return. ( I'he poetical idea is exquisitely wrought 
out by Tennyson in his Lotos-Eaters, works, vol. i. 
pp. 175— 184.) The Greeks of the historical 
period identified the country of these Lotus-eaters 
with the coast between the Syrt^^here they found 
an indigenous tribe, who used to ij, great extent 
(Herodotus says, as their sole articli^ of food) the 
fruit of a plant, which they therefore supposed to be 
the lotus of Homer. To this day, the .aboriginal 
inhabitants who live in caves along the same 
coasts eat the fruit of the plant, which is doubtless 
the lotus of the ancients, and drink a wine made 
from its juice, as the ancient Lotophagi also did 
(Herod, iv. 177). This plant, the Zizyphus Lotus 
or Rhamnus Lotus (jujube tree) of the botanists 
(called by the Arabs ^edra), is a prickly branching 
shrub, baring fruit of the sizo of a wild plum, of a 
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Mfiron colour and sweetish taste (Herodotus likens 
its taste to that of the date). It must not be con¬ 
founded with the celebrated Egyptian lotus, or 
water-lily of the Nile, which was also used for food. 
(There were, in fact, several plants of the name, 
which are carefully distinguished by Liddell and 
and Scott, Gr, Lex, a, v.) 

The ancient geographers differ as to the extent 
of coast which they assign to the Lotophagi. Their 
chief seat was around the Lesser Syrtis, and east¬ 
ward indefinitely towards the Great Syrtis; but Mela 
carries them into Cyrenaica. They are also placed 
in the large island of Mkninx or Lotophagitis, E. of 
the Lesser Syrtis. (Horn. Herod. lU cc.\ Xen. 
Anah. iii. 2. § 25; Scylax. p. 47; Mela, i. 7. § 5; 
Plin. V. 4. 8. 4; Sil. iii. 310; Hygin. Fob, 125; 
Shaw; Della Celia; Barth; Heeren, Ideen^ vol. ii. 
pt. 1. p. 54; Ritter, Erdkmide^ vol i. p. 989.) [P.S.] 
LOTUM, in Gallia, is placed by the Antonine 
Itin. on a road from Juliobona (LiHehorme) to 
Rotomagus (^Rouen). It is vi. leagues from Julio¬ 
bona to Lotum, and xiii. from Lotum to Rotomagus. 
The actual distances seem to fix Lotum at or near 
Caudebec^ which is on the north bank of the Seine 
between Lillehonne and Rouen. [G. L.] 

LOXA, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3) 
as a river on the western coast of Scotland, north of 
the Vara (Obdpa) aeatuary, i. o. the Murray Firth. 
Identified in the Monumenta Britannica with the 
Loth in Sutherland ; the Lossie^ and Cromarty 
Firth. [R. G. L.] 

LUANCI. [Gallaecia.] 

LUBAENI. [Gallakcia.] 

LUCA (AouAa, Strab,, Ptol.: FAh, Lucensis: 
Lucca)^ a city of Etruria, situated in a plain at the 
foot of the Apennines, near the left bank of the 
Ausar {Serckio) about 12 miles from the sea, and 
10 NE. of Pisae. Though Luca was included within 
the limits of Etruria, as these were established in 
the time of Augustus (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 47), it is very doubtful whether it was ever an 
Etruscan town. No mention of it is found as such, 
and no Etniscan remains have been discovered in its 
neighbourhood. But it is probable that the Etrus¬ 
cans at one time extended their power over the level 
country at the foot of the Apennines, from the 
Arnus to the Macra, leaving the Ligurians in pos¬ 
session only of the mountains, — and at this period, 
therefore, Luca was probably subject to tliem. At 
a later period, however, it had certainly fallen into 
the hands of the Ligurians, and being retaken from 
them by the Romans, seems to have been commonly 
considered (until the reign of Augustus) a Ligurian 
town. For this reason we find it comprised within 
the province assigned to Caesar, which included 
Liguria as well as Cisalpine Gaul. (Suet. Caea. 24.) 
The first mention of Luca in history is in n. c. 218, 
when Livy tells us that the consul Sempronius 
ratired there after his unsuccessful contest with 
Hannibal. (Liv. xxi. 69.) It was, therefore, at this 
period certainly in the hands of the Romans, though 
it would seem to have subsequently fallen again into 
those of the Ligurians; but it is strange that during 
the long protracted wars of the Romans with that 
people, we meet with no mention of Luca, though it 
must have been of importance as a frontier town, 
especially in their wars with the Apuani. The 
next notice of it is that of the establishment there 
of a Roman colony in b. 0.177. (Veil. Pat. i. 15; 
Liv. xli. 13.) There is, indeed, some difficulty with 
regard to this; the MSS. and editions of Livy vary 
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between Luca and Luna; but there is no such dis* 
crepancy in those of Velleius, and there seems at 
least no reason to doubt the settlement of a Latin 
colony at Lirca; while that mentioned in Livy being 
a “ colonia civium,” may, perhaps, with more pro¬ 
bability, be referred to Luna. (Madvig, de Colon. 
p. 287 ; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 349 ) That at Luca 
became, in common with the other Latin colonies, a 
municipal town by virtue of the Lex Julia (b.c.49), 
and hence is termed by Cicero “ municipium Lu- 
cense.” (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 13.) It appears to have 
l>een at this time a considerable town, as we find it 
repeatedly selected by Caesar during his adminis¬ 
tration of Gaul as the frontier town of his province, 
to which he repaired in order to consult with his 
friends, or with the leaders of political parties at 
Rome. (Suet. Caes. 24 ; Plut. Caea. 21, Crass. 14, 
Pomp. 51 ; Cic. ad Fam. i. 9. § 9). On one of 
these occasions (in b. c. 56) there are said to have 
been more than 200 senators assembled at Luca, 
including Pompey and Crassus, as well as Caesar 
himself. (Plut./. c.; Appian, B.C. \\. 17.) Luca 
would seem to have received a fresh colony before 
the time of Pliny, probably under Augustus. (Plin. 
iii. 5. s. 8; Zurnpt, de Colon, p. 349.) We hear 
little of it under the Roman Empire; but it seems 
to have continued to bo a provincial town of some 
consideration : it was the point where the Via 
Clodia, proceeding from Rome by Arretium, Flo- 
rentia, and Pistoria, was met by other roads from 
Parma and Pisae. (Plin. I, c. ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 47; 
Itin. Ant. pp. 283, 284,289 ; Tab. Pent) During 
the Gothic wars of Nurses, Luca figures as an im¬ 
portant city and a strong fortress (Agath. B. G 
i. 16), but it was not till after the fall of the 
Lombard monarchy that it attained to the degree of 
prosperity and importance that we find it enjoying 
during tlie middle ages. Ltu^ca is still a flou¬ 
rishing city, with 2.5,000 inhabitants; the only 
relics of antiquity visible there are those of an am¬ 
phitheatre, considerable part of which may still be 
traced, now converted into a market-place called 
tne Piazza del Mercato^ and some small remains of 
a theatre near the church of Sta. Maria di Corte 
Landini. [E. H. B.] 

LUCA'NUS, a river of Bruttium. [Bruttii, 
p. 450, b.] 

LUCA'NIA (AfVKavloy Strab. The name of the 
people is written AevKavol by Strabo and Polybius, 
but Ptolemy has AovKavoi, and this is found also on 
coins), a province or district of Southern Italy, ex¬ 
tending across from the Tyrrhenian sea to the gulf 
of Tarentum, and bounded by the Bruttians on the S., 
by Samnium and Apulia on the N., and by Cam¬ 
pania, or the district of the Picentini, on the NW. 
Its more precise limits, which are fixed with un¬ 
usual unanimity by the geographers, were, the river 
Silarus on the NW.; the Bradanus, which flows into 
tlie gulf of Tarentum, just beyond Metapontum, 
on the NPL; while the mouths of the Laiis and the 
Crathis marked its frontiers towards the'Bruttians 
on the two sides of the peninsula. (Strab. vi 
pp. 252, 253, 255; Plin. iu. 5. B. 10, 11. s. 15; 
Ptol. iii. 1. §§ 8, 9.) Its northern frontier, from 
the soui'ces of the Silarus to those of the Bradanus, 
must have been an arbitrary line; but nearly fol¬ 
lowing the main ridge of the Apennines in this part 
of its course. It thus comprised the modem pro¬ 
vince of the Basilicata, together with the greater 
part of the Principato Citeriore and the extreme 
northern portion of Calabria* 
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Lncania in evidently the land of the La- 
canians : ” but though no territorial designation in 
Italy became more clearly marked or generally 
adopted than this appellation^ it was not till a com- 
panitively late period that it came into use. The 
name of the Lucaniana was wholly unknown to the 
Greeks in the days of Thucydides; and the tract 
subsequently known os Lucania was up to that 
time generally comprised under the vague appellation 
of Oenotria, while its coasts were included in the 
name of Magna Graecia. Scylax is the earliest 
author in whom the name of Lucania and the Lu- 
canians is found; and he describes them as extending 
from the frontiers of the Samnites and lapygians to 
the southern extremity of the Bruttian peninsula. 
(Scyl. pp. 3, 4, 5. §§ 12, 13.) Wo are fortunately 
able to trace with certainty the historical causes of 
this change of designation. 

The earliest inhabitants of the part of Italy after¬ 
wards known as Lucania, were the Oenotrians and 
Chones, tribes whom there is good reason to refer 
to a Pelasgic stock. [Italia, p. 84. The few 
particulars transmitted to us concerning them are 
given under Oenotria.] These races appear to 
have been unwarlike, or at least incapable of offering 
any material opposition to the arms of the Greeks; 
BO that when the latter established a line of colonies 
along the shores of the Tyrrhenian sea and the 
gulf of Tarentum, they seem to have reduced the 
barbarians of the interior to a state of at least 
nominal subjection with but little difficulty. Thus 
Sybaris extended her power from sea to sea, and 
founded the colonies of Posidoiiia, Lalis, and Scidrus 
on the western coast of Oenotria; while further to 
the S. Crotona and Locri followed her example. 
It is probable, however, that other means were 
employed by the Greeks as well as arms. The 
Pelasgic races of Oenotria were probably assimilated 
without much difficulty with their Hellenic rulers; 
and there seems reason to believe that the native 
races were to a considerable extent admitted to the 
privileges of citizens, and formed no unimportant 
element in the population of the cities of Magna 
Graecia. (Niebuhr, vol, i. p, 60.) The history of 
the foundation and rise of the numerous Greek 
colonies, which gradually formed as it were a belt, 
encircling the whole southern peninsula of Italy, 
are more appropriately reserved for the article 
Maoxa Graecia. It may hero suffice to mention 
that the period immediately preceding the fall of Sy¬ 
baris (b.c. 610) may be taken as that during which 
the Greek cities were at the height of their power, 
and when their dominion was most widely extended. 
But though many of those cities suffered severely 
from domestic dissensions, we find no trace of any 
material change in their relations with the neigh¬ 
bouring barbarians, till the appearance of the Lu- 
canians at once produced an entire change in the 
aspect of affairs. 

The Lucanians were, according to the general tes¬ 
timony of ancient writers, a Sabellian race,—an off¬ 
shoot or branch of the Samnite nation, which, sepa¬ 
rating from the main body of that people, in the 
same manner as the Campanians, the Hirpiui, and 
the Frentani had severally done, pressed on still 
further to the south, and established themselves in 
the country subsequently known as Lucania. (Strab. 
vi. p. 264; Plin. iii. 6. s. 10.) The origin of their 
name is unknown; for the derivation of it from a 
leader of the name of Lucius (Plin. xxx. 1. c .; Etym. 
IHagn. 8, V. AfVKovoi) is too obviously a mere ety- 
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mological fiction of late days to deserve attention. 
Nor have we any distinct information as to the period 
of their first appearance and establishment. Strabo 
describes them, without doubt, correctly, as first 
expelling (or more properly siibdiuing) the Oeno- 
trians and Chones, and then turning their arms 
against the Greek cities on the coast. But it is not 
till they come into contact with these last that we 
have any account of their pnx^eedings; and we have, 
therefore, no information as to the commencement of 
their career. Even their wars with the Greeks are 
known to us only in a very imperfect and fragmen¬ 
tary manner, so that we can scarcely trace the steps 
of their progress. But it is probable that it was not 
till after the conquest of Campania (about B. o. 420) 
that the Samnites began to extend their conquests 
to the southward. Niebuhr has justly observed 
that the tranquil foundation of the Athenian colony 
at Tlmrii, in b. c. 442, and the period of prosperity 
which allowed it at first to rise rapidly to power, 
sufficiently prove that the Lucanians had not as yet 
become formidable neighbours to the Gauls, at least 
on that side of the peninsula (Nieb. vol. i. p. 96). 
But they seemed to have first turned their arms 
against the Greek cities on the W. coast, and esta¬ 
blished a permanent footing in that quarter, before 
they came into collision with the more powerful cities 
on the Tarentine gulf. (Strab. i. p. 254.) Posidonia 
was apparently the first of the Greek cities which 
yielded to their arms, though the date of its conquest 
is uncertain. [Paestum. J It was probably soon after 
this that the Thurians, under the command of Clean- 
dridas, were engaged in war with the Lucanians, 
in which they appeared to liave obtained some con¬ 
siderable successes. (Polyaen, ii. 10.) But the 
progress of the latter was still unchecked ; and the 
increasing danger from their power led to the forma¬ 
tion, in B. c. 393, of a defensive league among all the 
principal cities of Magna Graecia, with a view of 
resisting the Lucanians on the N., and the power of 
Dionysius on the S. (Diod. xiv. 91.) They might 
reasonably suppose that their combined arms would 
easily effect this; but only three years later, b.c. 
390, the forces of the confederates, among whom 
the Thurians took the lead, sustained a gi’eat de¬ 
feat near Laiis, in which it is said that 10,000 of the 
Greeks perished. (Diod. xiv. 101, 102; Strab. vi. 
p. 253.) After this success, the Lucanians seem to 
have spread themselves with but little opposition 
through the southern peninsula of Italy. The wars 
of the elder Dionysius in that region must have in¬ 
directly favoured their progress by weakening the 
Greek cities; and though he did not openly support 
the Lucanians, it is evident that he looked upon 
their successes with no unfavourable eyes. (Diod. 
xiv. 102.) Their continued advance towards the 
south, however, would soon render them in their 
turn a source of umbrage to the Syracusan despots, 
who had established a permanent footing in the 
Italian peninsula; hence we find the younger Diony¬ 
sius engaged in hostilities with the Lucanians, but 
apparently with little success; and after a vain 
attempt to exclude them from the southernmost 
peninsula of Bruttium, by fortifying the isthmus 
between the Hipponian and Scyllacian gulfs, he was 
obliged to conclude a treaty of peace with them in 
B. c. 358. (Diod xvi. 5; Strab. vi. p. 261.) 

This was about the period during which the Lu¬ 
canians had attained their greatest power, and 
extended their dominion to the limits which we 
find assigned to them by Scylax (pp. 3> 4). They 
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had not, however, subdued the Greek cities on the 
coasts, some of which fell at a later period under the 
yoke of the Bruttians; while others maintained their 
independence, though for the most part in a decayed 
and enfeebled condition, till the period of the Roman 
dominion. [Magna Graecia.] Shortly afterwards, 
the Lucanians lost the Bruttian peninsula, tlieir 
most recent acquisition, by the revolt of the Brut¬ 
tians, who, from a mere troop of outlaws and ban¬ 
ditti, gradually coalesced into a formidable nation. 
[Buuttii.] The establishment of this power in the 
extreme south, confined the Lucanians within the 
limits which are commonly assigned from this time 
forth to their territory; they seem to have acqui¬ 
esced, after a brief struggle, in the independence of 
of the Bruttians, and soon made common cause with 
them against the Greeks. Their anus were now 
principally directed against the Tarentines, on their 
eastern frontier. The latter people, who had appa¬ 
rently taken little part in the earlier contests of the 
Greeks with the Lucanians, were now compelled to 
provide for their own defence; and successively 
called in the a.ssistanco of Arcliidamus, king of 
Sparta, and Alexander, king of Epirus. The 
former monarch was slain in a battle against the 
Lucanians in b. o. 338, and his whole army cut to 
pieces (Diod. xvi. 63,88; Strab. vi. p. 280); but 
Alexander proved a more formidable antagonist: he 
defeated the Lucanians (though supported by the 
Samnites) in a great battle near ?iie.stum, as well 
as in several minor encounters, took several of their 
cities, and carried his arms into the heart of Brut- 
tiuin, where he ultimately fell in battle near Paii- 
dosia, B. 0. 320. (Liv. viii. 24; Justin, xii. 2, 
xxiii. 1; Strab. vi. p. 25G.) It would appear us if 
the power of the Lucanians was considerably broken 
at this period; and in b. o. 303, wdicn wc next hear 
of them as engaged in war with the Tarentines, the 
very arrival of Cleonyinua from Sparta is said to 
have terrified them it>to the conclusion of a treaty. 
(Diod, XX. 104.) 

Meantime the Lucanians had become involved in 
relations with a more forirudal)]e power. Already, 
in B.c. 326, immediately after tlie deatli of Ale.xander 
king of Epirus, the Lucanians are mentioned as 
Voluntarily concluding a treaty of peace and alliance 
with Rome, which was then just entering on the 
Second Samnite War. (Liv, viii. 25.) We have no 
explanation of the causes which led to this change 
of policy; just before, wc find them in alliance with 
tlie Samnites, and very shortly after they returned 
once more to their old allies, (lb. 27.) But though 
they w'cre thus brought into a state of direct 
hostility with Rome, it was not till n. c. 317, that 
the course of events allowed the Romans to punish 
their defection. In that year the consuls for the 
first time entered Lucania, and took the town of 
Nerulum by assault. (Liv. ix. 20.) The Lucanians 
were evidently included in the peace wliicli put an 
end to the Second Samnite War (b. c. 304), and 
from this time continued steadfast in the Roman 
alliance; so tliat it was the attack made on them by 
the Samnites which led to the Tliird Samnite War, 
B.c, 298. (Liv. X. 11.) Throughout that stnrgglo 
the Lucanians seem to have been faithful to Rome; 
and were probably admitted to an alliance on favour¬ 
able conditions at its close. But in b. c. 286, tliey 
having turned their amis against Thurii, the Humans 
took up the cause of the besieged city, and declared 
war against the Lucanians, over whom M’. Curius 
is said to have celebrated an ovation. (Aur. Viet, cfe 
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Vir IllusU 33); and four years afterwards (b. o. 
282) the allied forces of the Lucanians and Samnites, 
which had again beleaguered Thurii, were defeated 
in a great battle by C. Fabricius. (Val. Max. i. 8. 
§ 6.) On the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy (b.o. 281) 
the Lucanians were among the first to declare in 
favour of that monarch, though it was not till after 
his victory at Heraclea that they actually sent their 
contingent to his support. (Plut. Pyrr. 13, 17; 
Zonar. viii. 3.) The Lucanian auxiliaries are espe¬ 
cially mentioned in the service of that prince at the 
battle of Asculum (Dionys. xx., Fr. Didot): but when 
Pyrrhus withdrew from Italy, he left his allies at 
the mercy of the Roman arms, and the Lucanians 
in particular, were exposed to the full brunt of their 
robentment. After they had seen their armies de¬ 
feated, and their territory ravaged in several suc¬ 
cessive cotiipaigns, by C. Fabricius, Cornelius Ru- 
finus, and M’. Curius, they were at length reduced 
to submission by Sp. Carvilius and L. Papirius 
Cur.sor in b. c. 272. (Zonar. viii. 6 ; Eutrop. ii. 14; 
Liv. Epit. xiii., xiv.; FasU Capit.) 

From this time the Lucanian.s continued in undis¬ 
turbed subjection to Romo till the Second Punic 
War. In the celebrated register of the Roman forces 
in B.c. 225, the Lucanians (including, probably, the 
Bnittiana, who are not separately noticed) are reck¬ 
oned ixa capable of bringing into the field 30,000 
foot and 3000 horse, so that they must have been 
still a numerous and powerful people. (Fob ii. 24.) 
But they suffered severely in the Second Punic War. 
Having declared in favour of Hannibal after the 
battle of Cannae (n. c. 216), their territory became 
during many successive campaigns the theatre of 
w'ar, and was ravaged, in turn, by both contending 
armies. Thus, in b.c. 214, it w’as the scene of the 
contest between Sempronius Gracchus and Uanno ; 
in the following year Gracchus employed the whole 
campaign wit Inn its limits, and it was in Lucania 
that tliat general met with his untimely death in 
tlie summer of b.c. 212. (Liv. xxii. 61, xxiv. 20, 
XXV. 1,16.) At length, in b. c. 209, the Lucanians, 
in conjunction with tlio llirpini, abandoned the alli¬ 
ance of Hannibal, and betrayed the garrisons which 
he had left in tlieir towns into the hands of the 
Romans; in consideration of which service they 
w’cre admitted to fiivourable terms. (Id. xxvii. 15.) 
Tliey did not, however, yet e.scape the evils of war; 
for in the next year their territory W’as the scene of 
the campaign of Marcell us and Crispirms again.st 
Hannibal, in which both consuls perished; and it 
was not till after the battle of the Metaurus, in b. c. 
207, that Hannibal withdrew his forces into Brut- 
tium, and abandoned the attempt to maintain his 
footing in Lucania. (Liv. xxvii. 51, xxviii. 11.) 

Strabo tolls us that the Lucanians were punished 
by the Romans for their defection to Hannibal, by 
being reduced to the same degraded condition as tlie 
Bruttians. (Slrab. v, p. 251.) But this can only be 
true of those among them wdio had refused to join in 
the general submission of the people in b.‘C. 209, and 
clung to Hannibal to the last: the others wore 
re-stored to a somewhat favourable condition, and 
continued to form a considerable nation; though, if 
wo may trust to the statement of Strabo, they 
never recovered from the ravages of this war. 

But it was the Social War (b.c. 90—88) that gave 
the final blow to the prosperity of Lucania. The 
Lucanians on that occasion were among the first to 
take up arms; and, after bearing an important part 
throughout the contest, they still, in conjunction with 
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the Samnites, preserved a hostile attitude when all 
the other nations of Italy had already submitted and 
received the Boman franchise. (Appian, B, C, i. 
39 51, 63.) In the civil war between Marias and 
Sulla, which immediately followed, the Lucanians, as 
well as the Samnites, actively espoused the cause 
of the Marian party, and a Lucanian legion fought 
in the great battle at the Colline Gate. They in 
consequence were exposed to the full vengeance of 
the conqueror; and Lucania, as well as Samniuin, 
was laid waste by Sulla in a manner that it never 
recovered. The remaining inhabitants were admitted 
to the Roman citizenship, and from this time the 
Lucanians ceased to be a people, and soon lost all 
traces of distinct nationality. (Appian, B. C, i. 90 
—93, 96; Strab. vi. pp. 253, 254.) 

Of Lucania under the Roman government we 
hear but little; but it is certain that it had fallen 
into a state of complete decay. The Greek cities on 
its coasts, once so powerful and flourishing, had 
sunk into utter insignificance, and the smaller towns 
of the interior were poor and obscure places. (Strab. 
/. c.) Nor is there any appearance that it ever re¬ 
covered from this state of depression under the 
Boman Empire. The Liber Coloniarum mentions 
only eight towns in the whole province, and all 
of these were in the subordinate condition of “ prae- 
fecturae.” (Lib. Colon, p. 209.) The malaria 
which now desolates its coasts, must have begun to 
act as soon as the population had disappeared; and 
the mountain region of the interior was apparently 
then, as at the present day, one of the wildest regions 
of Italy. Large tracts were given up to pasture, 
while extensive forests afforded subsistence to vast 
herds of swine, the flesh of which formed an import¬ 
ant part of the supplies of the Imperial City. The 
mountain forests were also favourite resorts of wild 
boars, and contained abundance of bears, which were 
sent from thence to the amphitheatres at Rome. 
(Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 234, 8. 6; Martial, de Spect. 8; 
Varr. L. L. v. § 100.) Lucania was comprised 
together with Bruttium in the third region of 
Augustus, and the two provinces continued to be 
united for administrative purposes throughout the 
jjeriod of the Roman Empire. Even after the fall 
of the Western Empire, we meet with mention 
of the “ Corrector Lucaniae et Bruttiorum.” Lu¬ 
cania long continued to acknowledge the supre¬ 
macy of the Eastern Emperors; and the modem 
province of the Basilicata is supposed to have 
derived its name from the emperor Basilius II. in the 
10th century. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; Not. Dign, ii. 
p. 64; Orell. Imcr. 1074; Treb. Poll. Ttir. 24; 
P. Diac. iL 17; Cassiod. Var. iii. 8, 46.) 

The physical characters of Lucania are almost 
wholly determined by the chain of the Apennines, 
which enters at its northern frontier, and from thence 
traverses the province in its whole extent. These 
mountains form a lofty group or knot immediately 
on the frontiers of Samnium, and from thence the 
main chain is continued nearly due S. to the 
confines of Bruttium; a little before reaching which, 
it rises again into the very lofty group of Monic 
Pollino^ the highest summit of which attains an 
el(fvari(m of above 7000 feet. Throughout its course 
this chain approaches considerably nearer to the 
western than the eastern coast; but it is not till after 
pasring the frontier of Bruttium that it becomes a 
complete littoral chain, as it continues for a con¬ 
siderable distance. In the more northern part of 
Lucania the space between the central chain and 
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the Tyrrhenian sea is almost filled up with ranges 
of lofty and rugged mountains, leaving only here 
and there a small strip of plain on the sea-coast; 
but towards the eastward, the mountains sink much 
more gradually as they approach the gulf of Taren- 
tum, constituting long ranges of hills, which gradually 
subside into the broad strip of plain that borders the 
gulf the whole way from the mouth of the Siris 
(Sinno) to that of tho Bradanus. It is this tract of 
plain, in many places marshy, and now desolate and 
unhealthy, that was celebrated in ancient time.s for 
its almost matchless fertility. (Archiloch. ap. A then. 
xii. 25.) South of the river Siris, the offshoots of 
the Apennines, descending from the lofty group of 
Monte Pollino as a centre, again approach close to 
the shore, filling up the. greater part of the space 
between the mouth of the Siris and that of tlie 
Crathis; but once more receding as they approach 
the latter river, so as to leave a considerable tract of 
fertile plain bordering its banks on both sides. 

The lofty group of mountains just noticed as situ¬ 
ated on the frontiers of Lucania and Samnium, sends 
down its waters towards both seas, and is the source 
of the most considerable rivers of Lucania. Of these 
the SiLARUS (JSele) flows to the gulf of Paestum, 
receiving in its course the waters of the Tanager 
(Tanagro') and Calor (Calore'), both considerable 
streams, which join it from the S. On the other 
side, the Bradanus (Bradano), which lives to the 
N. of Potentia, and the Casukntus (Basiento)^ 
which has its source in the Monti della Maddalena^ 
a little to the S. of the same town, flow to the SE., 
and pursue a nearly parallel course the whole way 
to the gulf of Tarentum, The Aciris (Agri) and 
the Siris (Sinno\ which rise in the central chain 
further to the S., have also a general SK. direction, 
and flow to the gulf of Tarentum. The Crathis, 
further down the same coast, which forms near its 
mouth the limit between Lucania and Bruttium, 
belongs in the greater part of its course exclusively 
to the latter countiy. But the Sybaris, now the 
Coscile^ a much less considerable stream, immediately 
to the N. of the Crathis, belongs wholly to Lucania. 
The Acalandrus (Calandro'), which falls into the 
sea between the Sybaris and the Siris, is a very 
trifling stream. On the W. coast of Lucania, the only 
river, besides the Silarus and its tributaries, worthy 
of notice, is the Laiis, or Lao, which forms the 
southern boundary of Lucania on this side. The 
Pyxus {Busento)^ flowing by the town of the same 
name (Buxentum), is but a trifling stream ; and the 
Melphcs (Molpd), which enters the sea by the pro- 
montoiy of Palinurus, though noticed by Pliny (iii. 5. 
8 . 10), Is not more considerable. The Heles or 
Elees, which gave name to Elea or Velia, is some¬ 
what more important, but by no means a large 
stream. [Velia.] 

The western coast of Lucania is marked by several 
bold and prominent headlands, formed by the ridges 
of the Apennines, which, as already stated, here de¬ 
scend quite to the sea, and end abruptly on the coast. 
The most northern of these, forming the southern 
limit of the extensive gulf of Paestum, i.s called by 
Lycophron Enipeus, but was more commonly known 
as the Posidium or Posidonium Promontorium, 
S. of this was the more celebrated promontory of 
Palinurus, still called Capo di Palinuro^ with a 
port of the same name; and beyond this, again, the 
promontory of Pyxus (now Capo degli Infre8chi\ 
which bounds the Gmf of Policastro on the \V. 
Viewed on a larger scale, these three headlands maj 
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be regarded as only the salient points of one large 
projecting mass which separates the gulf of Paestum 
f^rom that of Policcutro. The latter seems to have 
been known in ancient times as the gulf of Lails. 
Oj)po8ite to the headland called Posidium was the 
small islet named by the Greeks Leucosia, from 
which the promontory now derives the name of 
Pwita di Licosa ; and a little further S., off the 
coast of Velia, were the two islands (also mere rocks) 
called by the Greeks the Oenotrides. (Strab. vi. 
p. 252; Plin. iii. 7. s. 13.) 

The towns of Lucania may bo conveniently enu¬ 
merated in two classes :—the first comprising those 
along the coasts, which were almost without excep¬ 
tion of Greek origin ; the other containing the towns 
of the interior, which were for the most part either 
native Lucanian settlements, or Roman colonies of a 
later flate. On the W. coast, proceeding along the 
phore of the Tyrrhenian sea, from N. to S., were:— 
PosiDONiA, afterwards called Paestum, a very little 
way from the mouth of the Silarus; Klea or Velia, 
at the mouth of the Ueles (^Alento') ; Pyxus, called 
by the Romans Buxentum, now Policastro; Sci- 
DRUS, supposed to have occupied the site of Sapri; 
Blanda, now Maratea ; and Laus, which was at 
the mouth of the river of that name, on its right bank. 
On the E. coast, bordering on the gulf of Tarentum, 
and beginning from the Crathis, stood Thurii, re¬ 
placing the ancient city of Sybaris, but not occupy¬ 
ing precisely the same site; Heraclea, which had 
in like manner succeeded to the more ancient settle¬ 
ment of SiRTS, a few miles further N.; and, lastly, 
Metapontum, on the southern bank of the river 
Bradanns. 

The principal towns in the interior were: — Po- 
TKNTIA, still called Potenaa, and the capital of 
the province known as the Basilicata ; Atina, still 
call^ A ftna, in the upper valley of the Tanager ; 
VoLCEiUM or V 01 .CKNTUM, now Buedno; Nu- 
MisTRO, of uncertain site, but apparently in the 
same neighbourhood ; Eburi (EhoU)^ which is ex¬ 
pressly called by Pliny a Lucanian town, though 
situated to the N. of the Silarus ; Bantia, Bunzi, a 
few miles from Venusia, on the very frontiers of 
Apulia, so that it was sometimes referred to that 
countiy; Grumentum (near Saponara), one of the 
most considerable towns in Lucania; Nerulum, 
probably at La Rotonda, and Muranum, still called 
Morano^ almost adjoining the frontier of Bruttium. 
OONSILINUM or CosiLiNUM may probably be placed 
at Padula^ in the upper valley of the Tanager, and 
Teqianum at Diano, in the same neighbourhootl; 
while La Polla^ in the same valley, occupies the 
site of Forum Popillii; Sontia, noticed only by 
Pliny, is probably the place now called Sanza; while 
the Tergiiani and Ursentini of the same autlior are 
wholly unknown, unless the former name be cor¬ 
rupted from that of Tegianum, already noticed. 
(Plin, iii. 11. s. 15; Lih. Colon, p. 209.) Of the 
few names mentioned by Strabo (vi. p. 254), those 
of Vertinae and Calasarna are wholly unknown. 
The existence of a Lucanian Peteija and Pan- 
DosiA, in addition to the Bi'uttian cities of those 
names, is a subject of great doubt. 

The principal line of highroad through Lucania 
was the Via Popillia (regarded by the Itineraries as 
a branch of the Via Appia), which, in its course 
from Capua to Rhegium, traversed the whole pro¬ 
vince from N. to S. The stations on it given in the 
Antonine Hinerary, p. 109, are (proceeding from 
Nuoeria): •— 
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Ad Tanagrum - 

- - XXV. 

Ad Calorem 

- xxiv. 

Marciliana 

- - XXV. 

Caesariana 

- xxi. 

Nerulum - 

- - xxiii. 

Sub Murano 

- xiv. 

The Tabula gives a place which it calls Vicus 
Mendicolus (?) as tlie intermediate station between 

Marciliana and Nerulum. 

All these stations are 

very doubtful, the exact line of the ancient road 


through this mountain country having never been 
traced with accuracy. Another road, given in the 
Tabula, led from Potentia by Anxia {Anzi) and 
Grumentum to Nerulum, where it joined the Via 
Popillia. The other roads in the interior, given in 
the Itinerary and the Tabula, are very corrupt; we 
may, however, ascertain that there was a line of road 
proceeding from Venusia through Potentia to He¬ 
raclea and Thurii, and another from Potentia to 
join the Via Popillia at Marciliaiia, being proba^dy 
the direct line of communication between Potentia 
and Rome. Lastly, there was always a line of 
road along the coast, following its level shores 
from Tarentum by Metapontum and Heraclea to 
Thurii. [E. H. B.] 
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LUCE'RIA (AovKepla, Pol., Strab.: Ei/i. AovKf- 
ptyosy Steph. B.; Lucerinus: Lucera), an ancient 
and impoilant city of Apulia situated in the interior 
of that country, about 12 miles W. of Arpi, and 9 
N. of Aecae {Troja). It is called by ancient wri¬ 
ters a city of the Daunians, and the tradition current 
among the Greeks ascribed its foundation, in common 
with that of Arpi and Canusium, to Diomed; in 
proof of which an ancient statue of Minerva, in the 
temple of that goddess, was alleged to be the true 
Palladium brought by Diomed himself from Troy. 
(Strab. vi. pp. 264, 284 ; Plin. iii. 11. s. 16.) Yet 
all the accounts of the city from the time that its 
name appears in history would seem to point to its 
being an Oscan town, and connected rather with the 
Oscan branch of the Apulians than with the Dau¬ 
nians. Nothing is known of tho history of Luceria 
till the Second Samnite War, when the Luccrian.s, 
who had apparently joined with the other Apulians, 
in their alliance with Rome in b. c. 326, but had 
refused to partake in their subsequent defection to 
the Samnites, were besieged by the latter people; 
and the Roman legions were on their way to relieve 
and succour them, when they sustained the great 
disaster at the Caudine Forks. (Liv. ix. 2; Dra- 
kenborch, ad he .; Aur. Viet, de Vir. Illnst. 30.) 
It is clear that in consequence of that blow to the 
Roman power, Luceria fell into the hands of the 
Samnites, as we are told shortly after that the hos¬ 
tages given up by the Romans by the treaty at Cair- 
dium were deposited for safety in that city. (Id. 
ix. 12.) For this reason its recovery was a great 
object with the Romans ; and in b. c. 320, Papirius 
Cursor laid siege to Luceria with a large army, and 
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after an obstinate resistance, made himself master of 
the city, which was defended by a garrison of above 
7000 Samnites. (Id. ix. 12—15.) Besides re¬ 
covering the hostages, he obtained an immense booty, 
80 that Luceria was evidently at this period a 
floarishing city, and Diodorus (xix. 72) calls it the 
most important place in Apulia. A few years after 
(b. c. 314), the city was again betrayed into the 
hands of the Samnites; but was quickly recovered 
by the Romans, who put the greater part of the 
inhabitants to the sword, and sent thither a body of 
2500 colonists to supply their place. (Id. ix. 26; 
Veil. Pat. i. 14; Diod xix. 72.) The possession 
of so important a stronghold in this part of the 
country became of material service to the Romans in 
the subsequent operations of the war (Diod. L c.); 
and in b. c. 294, the Samnites having laid siege to it, 
the Roman consul Atilius advanced to its relief, and 
defeated the Samnites in a great battle. According 
to another account, Luceria afforded shelter to the 
shattered remnants of the consul’s army after he 
had sustained a severe defeat. (Liv. x. 35, 37.) 

Not less important was the part which Luceria 
bore in the Second Punic War. The establishment 
of this powerful colony in a military position of the 
utmost importance, was of signal advantage to the 
Romans during all their operations in Apulia; and it 
was repeatedly chosen as the place where their 
armies took up their winter-quarters, or their gene¬ 
rals established their head-quarters during successive 
campaigns in Apulia. (Liv. xxli. 9, xxiii. 37, xxiv. 
3, 14, 20; Pol. iii. 88, 100.) But though it was 
thus exposed to a more than ordinary share of the 
sufferings of the war, Luceria was nevertheless one 
of the eighteen Latin colonies which in b. c. 209 
expressed their readiness to continue their contri¬ 
butions, both of men and money, and which in con¬ 
sequence received the thanks of the senate for their 
fidelity. (Liv. xxvii. 10.) 

From this time we meet with no notice of Luceria 
till near the close of the Roman Republic; but it ap 
pears from the manner in which Cicero speaks of it 
\pro Clumt. 69) that it was in his time still one 
of the most considerable towns in this part of Italy; 
and intheCivil War between Caesar and I’ompey, it is 
evident that much importance was attached to its 
possession by the latter, who for some time made it 
his head-quarters before he retired to Brundusium. 
(Caes. J5. C. i. 24; Cic. ad Ait. vii. 12, vui. 1; Ap- 
pian, B. C. ii. 38.) Strabo speaks of Luceria as 
having fallen into decay, like Canusium and Arpi 
(vL p. 284): but this can only be understood in 
comparison with its former presumed greatness; for 
it seems certain that it was still a considerable town, 
and one of the few in this part of Italy that retained 
their prosperity under the Roman Empire. Pliny 
terras it a Colonia, and it had therefore probably re¬ 
ceived a fresh colony under Augustus (Plin. iii. 11. 

6.16; Lift. Colon, p. 210; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 349) 
Its colonial rank is also attested by inscriptions 
(Mommsen, Inscr. R. N. pp. 50, 51); and from the 
Tabula it would appear to have been in the 4th cen 
tury one of the most considerable citiea of Apulia 
(J'ab. Petrf., where the indication of a great bundin'* 
with the name “ Praetoriura Laverianum” evidently 
points to the residence of some provincial magistrate) 
Even after the fall of the Roman Empire Luceri; 
long retained its prosperity, and is enumerated i.. 
the^ 7th century by P. Diaconua among the “ urbes 
satis opulentas” which still remained in Apulia 
(P. Diac. ii. 21.) But in a.d. 663 it was taken b; 
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,he emperor Constans II. from the Lombards, and 
itterly destroyed (Id. v. 7). Nor does it appear to 
lave recovered this blow till it was restored by the 
emperor Frederic II. in 1227. The modem city of 
lAicera still retains its episcopal see and about 
2,000 inhabitants. It occupies the ancient site, on 
^ hill of considerable elevation (one of the last under- 
falls of the Apennines) overlooking the extensive 
md fertile plains of Apulia, Livy speaks of it as 
(ituated in the plain (“ urbs sita in piano,” ix. 26); 
)ut if this was the case with the Apulian city, the 
Joinan colony must have been removed to the heights 
above, as existing remains leave no doubt that the 
incient city occupied the same site with the modern 
le. The remains of buildings are not of much im- 
Drtance, but numerous inscriptions, fragments of 
culpture, &c. have been found there. The inscrip- 
ions are collected by Mommsen {Inter. Regn. Neap. 
>p. 50—54). The neighbourliood of Luceria was ce- 
ebrated in ancient, as it still is in modern, times for 
he abundance and excellence of its wool (Hor. 
Carm. iii. 15. 14), an advantage which wtis indeed 
mmmon to all the neighbouring district of Apulia. 
Strab. vi. p. 284; Plin. viii. 48; K. Craven, South- 
m 'four, p. 45.) 

Ptolemy writes the name Nuceria; and that this is 
not merely an error of the MSS. in our existing 
copies is shown by the circumstance that the epitliet 
Apula is added to it (Novufpla ’ArrouAwi/, ptol. iii, 
I. § 72), as if to distinguish it from other towns of 
he name. Appian also writes the name Novutpla 
^B. C. ii. 38): and the same confu.sion between No~ 
cera and Lucera occurs perpetually in the middle 
ages. But the correctness of the orthography of 
Luceria is well established by inscriptions and coins. 
The latter, which have the name Lovceri in 
Roman characters, are certainly not earlier than the 
itablishraent of the Roman colony. [E. H. B^J 
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LUCEIUM. [Blucium.] 

LUCENSES, CALLAICI. [Gallaecia.] 
LUCENTUM (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4 ; Lucentia, Mela, 
li. 6. § 6; Aovk4vtoi AoifKiVTor, Ptol. ii. 6. § 14: 
Alicante), a city on the sea-coast of the Contestani, 
in Hispania Tarraconensi.s, with the Latin fiancliise. 
(Marca, Hisp. ii. 6 ; Ukert, ii. 1. p. 403.) [P. S.l 

LUCl'NAE OPPIDUM, [Ilithyia.] 
LUCOPIBIA (AovKomSla), in North* Britain, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3) as one of the towns of 
the Novantae {Gallovmij), Rlietigonium being the 
other. Probably, this lay on Luce Bay, in Wig- 
lonshire. The Monumenta Britannica suggests 
Broughtem, and Whiteme. [R. G. L.l 

LUCRETILIS MONS {Monte Genna/ro), a 
mountain in the land of the Sabines, whose name is 
known to us only from the mention of it by Horace, 
who calls it “ the pleasant Lucretilis,” whose shades 
could allure Faunus himself from Mount Lycaeum. 
(Hor. Ca/rm. i. 17.) It is evident from the expres¬ 
sions of the poet that it was in the immediate neigh- 
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bourhood of his Sabine farm; and this is admitted 
by all the old commentators, who with one accord 
call it “ Mons in Sabinis,” but without f^iving any 
further clue to its position. The identification of 
this must tlierefore depend upon that of Horace’s 
Sabine villa ; but this being clearly established near 
Licenza [Dioentia], we cannot refuse to recognise 
Lucretilis in Monte Gennaro^ a lofty mountain 
mass which rises nearly due W. of Licema, standing 
out prominently towards the plain of the Camjmgna^ 
80 that it is one of the most conspicuous of the 
Apennines as seen from Rome. On the side towards 
the plain it rises very steeply and abruptly, but on 
the reverse or Sabine bide it has a much more 
gentle slope, and fully deserves Horace’s epithet of 
“amoenus,”—being f^urrowed by deep valleys, the 
sides of which are clothed with woods, while nearer 
the summit are extensive pastures, much resorted to 
by cattle in summer. (Gell, Top. of Home, pp. 270 
—273; Nibby,2)m^orwz, vol. ii. pp. 105 —107.) The 
highest point is 4285 Knglish feet above the sea. 
Whether the name of Mons Luci*ctilis was applied 
to the highest part of the mountain, now called 
Monte Gennaro, which is so conspicuous from 
Rome, or was a more local appellation for the peaks 
nearer the valley of the Digentia, cannot now he 
determined ; but there is little doubt that the two 
names belong at least to the same mass or group of 
mountains. [E. H. B.] 

LUCRENUS LACUS (4 AoKpluos kBattos, Strab: 
Lago Lucrino), a salt-water lake or lagoon, adjoin¬ 
ing the gulf of Baiae on the coast of Campania. It 
was situated just at the bight or inmost jwint of the 
deep bay between Put(H)li and Baiae, and was sepa- 
ratil from the outer sea only by a narrow strip or 
bank of sand, in all probability of natural origin, but 
the construction of which was ascribed by a tradition 
or legend, frequently alluded to by the Roman poets, to 
Hercules, and the road along it is said to have been 
commonly called in consequence, the Via Herculea or 
Ueracloa. According to Strabo it was 8 stadia in 
length, and wide enough to admit of a road for wag¬ 
gons. (Diod. iv. 22 ; Strab. v. p. 245 ; Lycophr. 
Alex. 697 ; Fropert. iv. 18. 4 ; Sil. Ital. xii. 
116—120.) On tlie other side, the Lucrine 
lake was separated only by a narrow space 
from the lake Avernus, which was, however, of a 
wholly different character, being a deep basin of 
fresh water, formed in the crater of an extinct vol¬ 
cano; while the Lacus Lucrinus, in common with 
all similar lagoons, was very shallow, and was for 
that reason well adapted for producing oysters and 
other shell-fish, for the excellence of which it was 
celebrated. (Hor. Epod. ii. 49, Sat ii. 4. 32; 
Juven. iv. 141; Fetron. Sat p. 424; Martial, vi. 
11. 5, xiii. 90; Varr. ap. Non. p. 216.) These 
oyster-beds were so valuable as to be farmed out at 
H high price, and Caesar was induced by the con¬ 
tractors to repair the dyke of Hercules for their pro¬ 
tection. (Serv. ad Georg, ii. 161.) 

The Lucrine lake is othenvise knowm chiefly in 
connection with the great works of Agrippa for the 
construction of the so-called Julius Foutus, al¬ 
luded to in two well-known passages of Virgil and 
Horace. (Virg. Georg, ii. 161 —163; Hor. Ars Poet. 
63.) It i.s not easy to understand exactly the nature 
of these works; but the object of Agrippa was obvi¬ 
ously to obtain a perfectly secure and land-l(x;ked 
basin, for anchoring his fleet and for exercising his 
newly-raised crews and rowers. For this purpose he 
aeems to have opned an entrance to the lake 
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Avernus by a cut or canal from the Lucrine lake, 
and must, at the same time, have opened a channel 
from the latter into the bay, sufficiently deep for the 
passage of large vessels. But, together with this 
work, he strengthened the natural barrier of the Lu¬ 
crine lake against the sea by an artificial dyke or 
dam, so as to prevent tlie waves from breaking over 
it as they previously did during heavy gales. (Strab. 
V. p. 24.5; Dion Cass, xlviii. 60; Suet. Aug. 16; 
Veil. Fat. ii. 79; Serv. et Fhilargyr. ad Virg. 1. c.; 
Flin. xxxvi. 15. s. 24.) It is clear from the ac¬ 
counts of these works that they were perfectly suo- 
ce.ssful for a time, and they appear to have excited 
the greatest admiration; but they were soon aban¬ 
doned, probably from the natural difficulties proving 
insuperable; and, from the time that the station of 
the Roman fleet w’as established at Misenum, we 
hear no more of the .Julian Fort. Even in the time 
of Strabo it seems to have fallen into complete dis¬ 
use, for he says distinctly, that the lake Avernus 
was deep and well adapted for a port, but could not 
be used as such on account of the Lucrine lake, 
which was shallow and broad, lying between it and 
the sea (v. p. 244). And again, a little further on 
(p. 245), he speaks of the latter as useless as a 
harbour, and accessible only to small vessels, but 
producing abundance of oysters. At a later period 
Ca.ssiodoi*us ( Var. ix. 6) describes it in a manner 
which implies that a communication was still open 
with the lake Avernus as well as with the sea. The 
two lakes are now separated by a considerable 
breadth of low sandy ground, but it is probable that 
this was formed in great part by the memorable 
volcanic eruption of 1538, when the hill now called 
Monte Nuovo, 413 feet in height and above 8000 
feet in circumference, was thrown up in the course 
of two days, and a large part of the Lucrine lake 
filled up at the same time. Hence the present aspect 
of the lake, which is reduced to a mere marshy pool 
full of reeds, affords little a.ssistance in comprehend¬ 
ing the ancient localities. (Daubeny, On Volcanoes. 
pp. 208—210.) It is said that some portions of 
the piers of the port of Agrippa, as well as part 
of the dyke or bank ascribed to Hercules, are still 
visible under the level of the water. [E. H. B.] 
LUCUS ANGl'TIAE (^Eth. Lucensis; Jjuco'), 
a place on the W. shore of the lake Fucinus, in the 
territory of the Marsi, originally, as its name im¬ 
ports, nothing more than a sanctuary of the goddess 
Angitia, but which seems to have gradually grown 
up into a town. Tins was sometimes called, as we 
learn from an inscription, Angitia ; but the name 
of Lucus or Lucus Angitiae must have been the 
more prevalent, as we find the inhabitants styled by 
Fliny simply Lucensos, and the modem name of 
Iaico or Lugo points to the same conclusion. It is 
evident, both from Fliny and from the inscription 
referred to, that it was a municipal town, having its 
own local magistrates. (Flin. iii. 12. s. 17; Orell. 
Inscr. 115.) About half a mile N. of the modem 
village of Lttco, and close to the shores of the lake, 
are the remains of ancient walls constmeted in the 
polygonal style, but which, from their position, 
could never have been designed as fortifications; and 
these probably formed part of the sacred enclosure 
or Peribolus of the grove and temple. The site is 
now marked, as is so often the case in Italy, by an 
ancient church. (Nibby, Viaggio Antiq. vol. i. 
p. 210; Class. Mus. vol. ii. p. 175, note.) Virgil 
alludes in a well-known passage to the “nemns 
Angitiae” (Aen. vii. 759), where the name of the 
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goddess is written in some MSS, “ Angitia,” in 
others “Anguitia;" bat the authority of numerous 
inscriptions is decisive in favour of the first form. 
(Orcll. Tns<yr. 115, 116, 1845.) [E. H. B.] 

LUCUS A'STURUM. [Astures.] 

LUCUS AUGUSTI, a town in Gallia Narbonensis, 
and east of the Rhone, which Tacitus (^Hist. i. 66) 
calls “municipium Vocontiornm; ” and Pliny (iii. 4) 
names Vasio ( Vaism) and Lucus Augusti the two 
chief towns of the Vocontii. Lucus is placed in the 
Itins. on a road from Vapincum {Gap) to Lugdu- 
num {Lyon ): it is the first stage after Mons 
Seleucus, and lies between Mons Scleucus and Dea 
Vocontiorum {Die). The name is preserved in Luc. 
^ This town has been destroyed by the fall of a rock, 
which, having stopped the course of the Drome, has 
caused the river to spread out and form lakes which 
have covered part of its territory: there remains, 
however, in the neighbourliood and at the outlet of 
these lakes a place which preserves the name of 
Luc." (D’Anville, Notice, <fc.) It is stated in the 
Guide du Voyageur (Richard et Hoequart), that 
“ on the mountain called the Pied de Luc, in the 
commune of Lnc-cn-Diois, there are considerable 
remains of old buildings. The column of the public 
fountain of this little place is a fragment of an old 
capital, and the basin is a sarcophagus of a single 
stone.” There is an inscription on it in Roman cha¬ 
racters. [G. L.] 

LUCUS AUGUSTI {Aovkos Avyovarou, Ptol. ii. 
6 . § 24: Lugo\ a city in the centre of Galiaecia, in 
Hi.spania Tarracononsis, was originally the chief town 
of the insignificant tribe of the Capoki, but under 
the Romans it was made the seat of a conventusju- 
rkUcu9, and became one of the two capitals of Gal- 
laecia, and gave its name to the Cullai'ci Lucenses. 
[Gallakcia.] The Conventus Lucensis, according 
to Pliny, began at the river Navilubio, and contained 
16 peoples, besides the Celtici and Lebuni; and 
though these tribes were insignificant, and their 
names barbarous, there were among them 166,000 
freemen (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4, iv. 20. s. 34). The city 
stood on one of the upper branches of the Minius 
{Miiio), on the road from Bracara to Astuhica 
{Itin. Ant. pp. 424, 430), and had some famous 
baths, of which there arc now no remains. (Florez, 
Rsp. S. rol. xl., xli.; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 
437). [P. S] 

LUCUS FERO'NIAE. [Feronia.] 

LUCUS HE'CATES (&X<roy (Ptol. 

iii. 5. § 7), the westernmost point of the peninsula 
of Hylaea, now the alluvial tongue of land Kin- 
burun. [E. B. J.] 

LUCUS MARI'CAE. [Lniis.] 

LU'DIAS, LY'DIAS (AuSfrjs, Herod, vii. 127; 
AvBias, Eur. Bacch. 565; Scyl. p. 26 ; Ptol iii. 
13. § 15 ; AovbiaSy Strab. vii. p. 330), a river of 
Bottiaeis in Macedonia, or discharge of the marshes 
of Pella. In the time of Herodotus {1. c.) it joined 
the Haliacmon, but a change hae taken place in its 
coui*se, as it is now an affluent of the Axius ( Var~ 
dhdri). The river which now emerges from the 
lower end of the lake of Pella is called Karasmdk 
or Mavron^ri. The river of Moglend, now called 
Karadjd, by the Turks, Meglesnitj, by the Bul¬ 
garians, and by the Greeks Moglenitiko, which falls 
into the lake of Pella, and which in its course 
before entering the lake follows the same direction 
as the Mavroneriy was probably called by the 
ancients the Lydias. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. pp. 270, 437.) [E. B. J.j 
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LUENTI'NUM {Aov4vrivou)y in Britain, men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3) as a town of the Dimetae, 
Maridunum {Caer^marthen) being the other 
The Monumenta Britannica suggests Llan-dewy~ 
hrevy. [R. G. L.] 

LUGDU'NUM(Aoi575ovvo*^; Eth. AovyBovviicrios^ 
Lugdunensisr Lyon), a Roman settlement in Gallia, 
at the junction of the Arar {Sadne) and Rhodanus. 
It was in the territory of the Segusiani, who were 
the neighbours of the Aedui (Caes. B. G, i. 10, vii. 
64): in Pliny’s time the Segusiani had the title of 
Liberi. (Plin. H. N. iv. 18.) Ptolemy incorrectly 
places Lugdunum among the cities of the Aedui; ho 
calls it Lugdunum Metropolis. 

The writing of the name docs not seem to have 
been quite fixed. Dion Cassius (xlvi. 60, ed. Reim.) 
observes that the place was originally named Lugu- 
dunum {Aovyovbovvov), and then Lugdunum. In 
Stephanus {s. v.) the name is Lugdunus, and he 
refers to Ptolemy; but in Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 17) it is 
Lugdunum. It is also written “ Lugdunus” iu 
Atnmianus Marccllinus. In the Treatise on Rivers 
printed among Plutarch’s works {''Apap, c. 4), the 
hill of Lyon is named Lugdunus; and it is added, 
on the authority of Clitophon, that Lttgua means 
“ a crow” and dmum “ an eminence.” Though the 
explanation of dun is right, we cannot accept the 
explanation of the other part of the word. 

The colonia of Lugdunum is said to have been 
settled R. c. 43, by L. Munatius Plancus, and tlie 
settlers were tlie people of Vienna {Vienne) who 
were driven from their homes by the Allobroges. 
(Dion Cass. xlvi. 50; Strab. pp. 192, 193.) Tho 
position, according to Dion, was the place between tho 
Sadne and tho Rhone. Strabo says that it wa.s 
‘ under” a hill, the position of which he determines 
by referring it to the junction of the two rivers ; 
but this does not show exactly where the town was, 
and probably Strabo did not know. In the passage in 
Strabo, the word “ under” {bird) has been corrected 
to “ upon” (^ttI), which may be a true correction. The 
old town of Lugdunum was on the right side of 
the Rhone, on the .slope of a hill named Fovrvieref 
which is supposed to be a corruption of Forum 
Vetus. The largest part of modem Lyon is be¬ 
tween the Sadne and the Rhone, but tliis is a modern 
addition, not earlier than the time of Louis XII. and 
Francis I. 

In Strabo’s time Lugdunum was the mo.st popu¬ 
lous of the Gallic town.s after Narhonne: it was a 
place of trade, and the Roman governors had a mint 
there for coining gold and silver. Its great com¬ 
mercial prosperity was due to its excellent position, 
and to the roads which the Romans constructed in 
several directions from Lugdunum as a centre. 
[Gauaa Tuansalpina, Vol. 1. p. 966,] In tho 
time of the younger Pliny there were booksellers at 
Lugdunum, and Pliny’s works might bo got there 
(Plin. Kp. ix. 11). The city was destroyed by fire 
in Seneca’s time {Ep. 91), but shortly after it 
was restored through tlie liberality of tho em¬ 
peror Nero, to whom the inhabitants of Lug¬ 
dunum C/ontinued faithful when Galba revolted 
(Tacit. Ann. xvi. 13, Hist. i. 51). Lugdunum 
was plundered and again burnt by tho soldiers 
of Septimius Severus (a. d. 197), after the defeat of 
Albinus near the city (Herodian, iii. 23). It was an 
important position under the later Empire, but tho 
name only occurs occasionally in the scanty historical 
notices of that time. When Julian w'as governor of 
Gallia, Lugdunum was near being surprised by a 
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bodjof Alamanni (Almnian. Marcell. xvj. 11). The 
place is entitled Copia Claudia Augusta on some 
inscriptions, a name probably giren to it in the time 
of the emperor Claudius. 

In the angle between the Arar and the Ehodanus 
was the Ara Augusti, dedicated to Augustus by all 
the Gallic states. On this large altar there was an 
inscription which contained the names of the sixty 
states; and there were as many figures, intended to 
represent each state. If the figures were not re¬ 
liefs on the altar, they may have been statues placed 
round the altar, or near it The passage of Strabo 
(p. 192) appears to be corrupt; but, as it is ex¬ 
plained by Groskurd (^fransl. vol. i. p. 331), there 
was also a largo statJie of Augustus, which may 
have been in tlie middle of the sixty. Thei^e was 
an annual solemn celebration at this altar, which 
was observed even when Dion Cassius was writing. 
(Dion, liv. 32.) The time when this altar was 
built is fixed by the Epitome of Livy (£)?. 137) in 
the year in which there was a disturbance in Gallia 
on account of the census. This year was u. c. 12. 
Suetonius {Claud, 2) fixes the dedication of tho 
Altar of Augustus in the consulship of Julius An- 
tonius and Fabius Africanus (b. c. 10 ), on the first 
of August, which was the birthday of the emperor 
Claudius, who was a native of Lugdunum. The 
first priest of tho altar was C. Julius Vercundari- 
dulnus, an Aeduan. The celebration at the altar of 
Lugdunum is alluded to by Juvenal in the line 
(i. 44, and Heinrich’s note), — 

“ Aut Lugdunensem rhetor dicturus ad aram.’* 

Lugdunum was the seat of a Cliristian church at 
an early period. In the time of Marcus Aurelius 
(about A. D. 172, or perhaps A. t>. 177, according to 
some computations) there was a furious persecution 
of the Christians at Lugdunum. The sufferings of 
the martyrs are told by Etjsebius with some manifest 
absurdities and exiiggeraticms; but, the fact of a 
cruel persecution cannot be disputed. The letter of 
the churches of Lugdunum And Vienna to the 
churches of Asia and Phrygia .is preserved by Eu¬ 
sebius {Hist. Eccles. v. 1); and it states that Au¬ 
relius, who was then at Romo, was consulted by the 
Gallic governor about the treatment of the Christians. 
Tho answer was that those who confessed to being 
Christians should be put to death, and tliat those 
who denied it should be set free. We have however 
only one version of the story, though no excuse can 
be made for the Roman philosophical emperor, if 
men were put to death only because they wore 
Christians. Irenaeus, one of the Christian fathers, 
was bishop of Lugdunum. He is said to have suc¬ 
ceeded Pothinus, who peri.shed a. d. 177, in the 
religious persecutions at Lugdunum. 

The part of Gallia which Caesar called Celtica 
became under Augustus Gallia Lugdunensis, of 
which Lugdunum was the capital; but Lugdunensis 
was contracted within narrower limits than Ccltica 
by the extension of the province of Aquitania [Aqui- 
TANIA ; Gallia Trans. Vol. I. p. 966]. 

Tho Romans covered the soil of Lyon with houses, 
temples, theatres, palaces and aqueducts. Nature 
made it to be tho site of a large city. There 
are few remains of Roman Lugdunum. Time, the 
invasion of the barbarian, and the employment x>f 
old materials for other purposes, have left only scaBty* 
fragments of the worlw of the most magnificent of 
all city-builders. There are some remains on the 
place des Mmimes which are supposed to have been 
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a theatre. On the west side of the Sa^ there are 
traces of a camp capable of holding several legions. 
It was bounded and defended on the west by the 
bills of the Forez, and on the north by the heights 
of Saint-Didier and of the Mont dOr. Tho Sa&ne 
defended it on the east side. The camp had no 
water, but the Romans found a supply in the chain 
of mountains which bounds it on the west. Water 
was brought along the valleys and the sides of the 
hills in a regular slope all the way, and under 
ground through a distance measured along its line 
of more than 24 miles. In its course the aqueduct 
collected water from seventeen streams or large 
sources. The lieiglit of the channel or passage for 
the water, mciisured inside, was near five feet; tlie 
vault or roof was semicircular. There were openings 
at intervals by which workmen could go in to clean 
and repair the channel. It was constructed with 
great care, and the two sides were covered with a 
double layer of cement. All this construction was 
buried in a cutting six feet and a half wide and 
near ten feet deep ; and a great part of this cutting 
was made in the solid rock. Another aqueduct was 
constructed from Afont Pilat to the site of the hill 
of FourviereSy a distance of more than 50 miles along 
the course of the a(|ueduct. There were, in all 
fourteen aqueduct bridges along this line: one of 
them at the village of Champonost still has ninety 
arches w'cll preserved. There was a third aqueduct 
from Mont dOr. 

Two bronze tablets were dug up at Lyon in 1529, 
on which is inscribed the Oratio of the emperor 
Claudius on the subject of giving the Roman civitas 
to the Gain. (Tacit. Ann. xi. 24; and Oberlin’s 
edition of Tacitus, vol. ii. p. 306 ; Gallia Tkans. 
Vol. I. p. 968.) There are many modem works on 
Lyon and its antiquities. The principal are men¬ 
tioned by Forbiger {llandbuchf vol. iii. p. 
210.) [G.L.] 
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LUGDU'NUM or CO'NVENAE. [Convenae.] 
LUGDUNUM BATAVO'RUM {hovy6UtvoVy 
Ptol. ii. 9. § 4; Leiden^ The two elements Lug 
and dun appe.ar in the name of this remote city and 
in two other Gallic names, which is one evidence of 
the Celtic race having once occupied the flat country 
about the outlets of the Rhine. Tho Roman Itins. 
liave marked a road running from Leiden through 
Cologne to Vemania {Immenstadt) on the Upper 
Danube Circle of Bavaria. Tho routes are not the 
same all through, but the commencement of the road 
and the termination are the same. This route in 
fact followed the basin of the Rhine from the Lake 
of Constanz to the low and sandy shores of tho 
North Sea. 

The words “ €aput Germaniarum” placed before 
the name Lugdunum in the Antonine Itin. probably 
do not mean that it was the capital of the Germaniae, 
for this was certainly not so, but that it was the 
point where the two provinces called Germaniae 
.commenced on this northern limit. It has been 
supposed that Leiden in the province of Holland is 
not the Roman Lugdunum, because no Roman re¬ 
mains have been found there, though the absence of 
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them would certainly not be conclusive against 
Leiden, But remains have been dug up in the 
neighbourhood of Leiden^ and an inscription of the 
time of Septimius Severus. (Gkert, GaXlkn^ p. 
534 .) [G. L.] 

LU'GEUS LACUS (hoiiyeov IXos), a lake in 
the land of the lapodes in Illyricum, now Lake 
Zirknitz, (Strab. vii. p. 314.) 

LUGIDU'NUM (AoirylSouvoj/), a town in the east 
of Germany, the site of which must be looked for in 
Silesia, either at Breslau or Liegnitz. (Ptol. ii. 11. 
§28.) [L.S.] 

LU'GII. [Ltgu.] 

LUGIO'NUM (Jiovyitapov)^ a town in the south 
of Panuonia Inferior, was the capital of a district. 
(Ptol, ii. 16. § 5.) In the Peuting. Table it is 
called Lugio, and it is, perhaps, to be looked for on 
the site of the modem Batta^ at the entrance of the 
Sarviz into the Danube. [L. S.] 

LUGUVALLUM, or LUGUVALLIUM (Anton. 
Itin.), LUGUBALUM (Ravennas), now Carlisle, 
This town is not mentioned by Ptolemy; neither docs 
it occur in the Notitia. The reason of its omission 
in the latter work may be, that, although it stands 
upon the line of the Wall, the proximity of the great 
castra, as well as its own strength and population, 
rendered a fixed garrison unnecessary. Beda (in 
Vita S. Cuthhertiy c. 8) describes Saint Cuthbert on 
his visit to Lugubalia, as being shown the walls and 
a fountain built by the Romans j “ venit ad Liiguba. 
liam civitatem, quae a populis Anglorum connipto 
Luel vocatur, ut alloqueretur reginam. Postera au- 
tem die deducentibus eum civibus ut videret moenia 
civitatis, fontemque in ea miro quondam Romanorum 
opere exstructum.” Leland (Jtin, vol. vii. p. 54), 
after speaking of the Roman architectural and other 
remains often brought to light in Carlisle, adds, “ the 
hole site of the towne is sore changid. For wher as 
the stretes were and great edifices now bo vacant 
and garden plottcs,” But few remains, if any, of 
the Roman town are, at the present day, to be no¬ 
ticed; but whenever excavations arc made to any 
considerable depth, the foundations of the buildings 
of Luguvallum are almost always met with. Very 
recently a deep drain having been sunk on the north 
side of the castle, the course of the Great Wall has 
been ascertained ; previously, the direction it took 
from StanwiXy where there was a fortified camp, was 
uncertain, as above ground in the immediate vicinity 
of Carlishy it ha.s been entirely pulled down. [C.R.S.] 
LUMBERITA'NI. [Vascones.] 

LUNA (hoivay Strab. Aovi/o, Ptol.; 'SieXiivrjs 
v6\iSy Steph. B.; Eth. Lunensis; Lwni), a city of 
Etruria, situated on the left bank of the Macra, a 
short distance from its mouth, and consequently on 
the very borders of Liguria. There is indeed con¬ 
siderable discrepancy among ancient authors as to 
whether it was an Etruscan or a Ligurian city; 
and it is probable that this arose not only from the 
circumstance of its position on the immediate frontier 
of the two countries, but from its having been suc¬ 
cessively occupied and held by both nations. Pliny 
calls it “ the first city of Etruriaand Strabo be¬ 
gins to reckon the Etrurian coast from thence: Pto¬ 
lemy also mentions it first in order among the cities of 
Etruria; while Mela, on the contrary, assigns it to 
the Ligurians. (“ Luna Ligurum,” Mel. ii. 4. § 9; 
Strab. V. p. 222 ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 1. § 4.) 
From the time indeed when the Macra became the 
established limit between Liguria and Etruria, there 
could be no doubt as to Luna being geographically 
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included within the latter conntiy; but it is certain 
that when the Romans first came into collision with 
the Ligurians, that people was in possession of Luna 
and the surrounding territory, and indeed held the 
whole country from the Macra to the mouth of the 
Amus. (Pol. ii. 16 ; Liv. xxxiv. 56; xxxix. 32, 
&c.) Livy, however, tells us that the territory of 
Luna, in which the Roman colony was founded, and 
which had been taken by them from the Ligurians, 
had previously belonged to the Etruscans (Liv. 
xli. 13), and this seems to be the true explanation 
of the case. Both Luna and Luca, with the whole 
of the fertile and level country adjoining them at 
the foot of the Apennines, seem to have really be¬ 
longed to the Etruscans during the height of their 
power, but had fallen into the hands of the Ligu¬ 
rians, before that people came into contact with 
Rome. We have, however, scarcely any account of 
Luna as an Etruscan city, no Etmscan remains 
have been found there, and there is certainly no 
foundation for the views of some modern writers 
who have supposed it to be one of the chief cities of 
Etruria, and one of the twelve that composed the 
League. (Dennis’s Etruriay vol. ii. p. 79.) 

The first historical mention of Luna itself (as 
distinguished from its more celebrated port) is that 
of its capture by the Romans under Domitius Cal- 
vinus (Frontin. St7'at. iii. 2. § 1); but the date of 
this event, which is not noticed by Livy, cannot be 
fixed with any approach to certainty. Hence, the 
first fact in its history of which we have any positive 
information, is the establishment there of a Roman 
colony in b. c. 177 (Liv. xli. 13), if at least we are 
to adopt in that passage the reading of “ Lunam” 
for “ Lucam,” which has been received by the latest 
editors of Livy. (Madvig, de Colon, p. 287.) Its 
territory is mentioned repeatedly in conjunction with 
that of Pisae, as having been laid waste by the 
neighbouring Ligurians. (Liv. xxxiv. 56, xli. 19, 
xliii. 9.) It appears tliat the two districts adjoined 
one another, so that the Pisans, in b. c. 169, com¬ 
plained of the encroachments of the Roman colonists 
on their territory. (Id. xlv. 13.) But, notwith¬ 
standing this colony, Luna seems not to have risen 
into any importance : Lucan indeed represents it as 
in a state of complete decay at the period of the 
Civil War (desertae moenia Lunacy Lucan, i. 686); 
and though it received a fresh colony under the 
Second Triumvirate, it was still in Strabo’s time 
but a small and inconsiderable city. (Lxh. Colon. 
p. 223 ; Strab. v. p. 222.) No historical notice of 
it is found under the Roman Empire, but its con¬ 
tinued existence down to the fifth century is atte.sted 
by Pliny, Ptolemy, the Itineraries, and Rutilius, as 
well as by inscriptions found on the spot. (Plin. 
iii. 5. s. 8 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 4 ; Jtin, Ant. p. 293; 
Itin. Meurit. p. 501; Rutil. Itin. ii. 63—68.) We 
learn also that it was celebrated for its wine, which 
was reckoned the best in Etruria (Plin. xiv. s. 8. 
§ 67), as well as for its cheeses, which were of vast 
size, some of them weighing as mucli as a thousand 
pounds. (Plin. xi. 42. s. 97; Martial, xiii. 30.) 
But the chief celebrity of Luna in imperial times 
was derived from its quarries of white marble, the 
same now known as Carrara marble, and which 
was considered equal, if not superior in quality, to 
the finest Greek marbles. It is first mentioned as 
employed at Rome for building purposes in the time 
of Caesar, and from the age of Augustus onwards 
was very extensively employed, as may still be seen 
in the Pantheon, the Pyramid of Caius Cestius 
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&c. But it was speedily adopted for statuary pur¬ 
poses also, for which it was esteemed a finer mate¬ 
rial even than the Parian. (Plin. xxxvi. 5. s. 4, 
6 . 8. 7; Strab. v. p. 222; Sil. Ital. viii. 480 ; Rutil. 
L c. ; Stat. Silv. iv. 2. 29, 4. 23.) The buildings 
of Luna itself, and even its walls, are said to have 
been constructed wholly of it, whence Rutilius calls 
them “ candentia moenia: ” and Cyriacus, an anti¬ 
quarian of the 15th century, who visited the ruins 
of Luna, attests tlie same fact. 

The period of the final decay of Luna is uncertain. 
It was taken and plundered by the Normans in 857, 
but was probably not destroyed ; and Dante, writing 
after 1.300, speaks of Limi as a city that had sunk 
gradually into complete decay (Par. xvi. 73); which 
was doubtless accelerated by the malaria, from which 
the neighbourhood now suffers severely. When it 
was visited by Cyriacus of Ancona, the ruins were 
still extensive and in good preservation ; but little 
now remains. Vestiges of an amphitheatre, of a 
semi-circular building which may have been a theatre, 
of a circus, and piscina^ as well as fragments of 
columns, pedestals, &c., are still however visible. 
All these remains are certainly of Roman date, and 
no vestiges of Etruscan antiquity have been found on 
the spot. The ruins, which are obviously those of 
a small town, as it is called by Strabo, are situated 
about 4 m. S. of Sarzana, and little more than a 
mile from the sea. (Dennis’s Etruria, vol. ii. pp. 
78 — 84; Targioni-Tozzetti, Viaggia in Toscana, 
vol. X. pp. 403 —466 ; Promis, Manorie della Ciltd 
di Luna, 4to. Turin, 1838.) 

Far more celebrated in ancient times than Luna 
itself was its port, or rather the magnificent gulf that 
was known by that name (^Portus Lunar, Liv., Plin., 
&c.; \ipiiv, Strab.), now culled the Gulf 

of Spezia. This is well described by Strabo as one 
of the largest and fittest harbours in the world, 
containing within itself many minor ports, and sur¬ 
rounded by high mountains, with deep water close in 
to shore. (Strab. v. p. 222; Sil. Ital. viii. 482.) He 
adds, that it was well adapted for a people that had 
BO long possessed the dominion of tlie sea,—a remark 
that must refer to the Etruscans or Tyrrhenians in 
general, os wo have no allusion to any naval supre¬ 
macy of Luna in patticuhir. The great advantages 
of this port, which is so spacious as to be capable of 
containing all the navies of Europe, seem to have 
early attracted tlie attention of the Romans ; and 
long befom the subjection of the mountain tribes of 
Liguria was completed, tliey were accustomed to 
make the Lunae Portus the station or rendezvous of 
their fleets which were destined either for Spain or 
Sardinia. (Liv. xxxiv. 8, xxxix. 21, 32.) It must 
have been on one of these occasions (probably in 
company with M. Cato) that it was visited by En¬ 
nius, who was much struck with it, and celebrated it 
in the opening of his Annals (Ennius, ap. Pers. Sat. 
vi. 9.) At a later period it seems to have been re¬ 
sorted to also for its mild and delightful climate. 
(Pers. /.«.) No doubt can exist that the port of 
Luna is identical with the modem Gulf of Spezia; 
but it is certainly carious that it should have derived 
that name from the town or city of Luna, which 
was situated on the left bank of the Magra, at least 
five miles from the gulf, and separated from it, not 
only by the river Magra^ but by a considerable 
range of rocky hills, wliich divide the Gulf of Spezia 
from the valley of the Magra, so that the gulf is not 
even within sight of Luna itself. It is this range of 
hills which at their extmmity form a promontory, 
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called by Ptolemy, Lunae Promontorium (ZSvMvTjf • 
&Kpov, Ptol. iii. 1. § 4.), now the Punta Bumccu 
It is true that Strabo places Luna on the right bank 
of the Macra ; but this is a mere mistake, as he is 
certainly spealdng of the Roman town of Luna: it 
is possible that the Etruscan city of that name may 
not have occupied the same site with the Roman 
colony, but may have been situated on the right 
bank of the Macra, but even then it would have 
been at some distance from the port. HolsteniuB 
and some other writers have endeavoured to prove 
that the port of Luna was situated at the mouth of 
the Macra ; and it is probable that the town may 
have had a small port or landing-place at that 
point ; but the celebrated Port of Luna, described 
by Strabo and extolled by Ennius, can certainly be 
no other than the Gulf of Spezia. 

The Gulf of Spezia is about 7 miles in depth by 
3 in breadth : it contains within itself (as justly ob¬ 
served by Strabo) several minor ports, two of which 
are noticed by Ptolemy under the names of PoRxys 
Veneris ('A<ppo^lr7)s still called Porto 

nere, and situated near the western extremity of the 
gulf ; and PoRTus Ekiois (’Epiicrjs icdA-iros), now 
Lerici, on the E. shore of the gulf. The former 
name is found also in the Maritime Itinerary. (Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 3; I tin. Marit. p. 502.) [E. H. B.] 

LUNAE MONTES (SeAijvTjs Spos Ai6ioirlas, 
Ptol. iv. 8. §§ 3, 6), from which mountains, and from 
the lakes fonned by their melting snows, Ptolemy 
derives the sources of the Nile. Their position 
is unknown, and if they have any real existence, 
they must be placed S. of the Equator. [W. B. D. j 
LUNAE PORTUS. [Luna.] 

LUNAE PROMONTO'RIUM (^€\iiu7}s 6po$ 
6,Kpov, ptol. ii. 5. § 4), a lieadland on the W. coast 
of Lusitania, placed by Ptolemy 10 minutes N. of 
the mouth of the Tagus, and therefore corresponds 
to the C. da Moca, near Cintra, whore Resendius 
found ruins of what he took for a temple of the Sun 
and Moon, with inscriptions (AtUig. Lusit. p. 52), 
Others, however, identify it with the more northern 
C. Carvoeiro; and, in fact, the accounts of the head¬ 
lands on this coast are given in a confused manner 
by the ancient writers. [P, S.] 

LUNA'RIUM PROMONTO'RIUM (Aouvipiov 
axpov, Ptol. ii. G. § 19: C. Tordera, NE. of Bar¬ 
celona'), a headland on the coast of the Baetuli, in 
Ilispania Tarraconensis, formed by one of the SE. 
spurs of the Pyrenees. [P. S.] 

LU'NGONES. [Abtures.] 

LUNNA, in Gallia, was on a road from Lug- 
dunum (Lyon) to Augustodunum (^Autun). The 
first station after Lugdunum is Asa Paulini, 15 M. P. 
from Lugdunum, and then Lunna 15 M. P, from 
Asa Paulini, according to the Antonine Itin. [Asa 
Paulini.] In the Table it is 24 M. P. from Lug- 
dunum to Ludnam, as the name is written in the 
Table, and Asa Paulini is omitted. Lunna and 
Ludnam are probably the same place; and th^ site ia 
uncertain. [G. L.] 

LU'PIA. [Luppia.] 

LU'PIAE (Aoim/at, Strab.; Aouir/a, Pans.; Aouir- 
ir(ai, Ptol.: Eth. Lupiensis: Lecce)f an ancient city 
of the Salentines, in the Roman province of Calabria, 
situated on the high road from Brundosinm to Hy- 
druntum, and just about 25 M.P. distant from each 
of these cities (Itin. Ant. p. 118). It was aWt 8 
miles from the sea, when(^ Strabo correctly describes 
it as situated, together with Rhudiae, in the interior 
of Calabria (Strab. v. p. 282), though both Pliny and 
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Ptolemy would lead us to suppose that it was a 
maritime town. (Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 14.) Appian also speaks of Octavian as landing 
thereon his return to Italy, immediately after Caesar’s 
death, when he halted some days at Lupiae without 
venturing to advance to Brundusium, until he re¬ 
ceived fresh information from Rome. (Appian, 
B, (7. iii. 10.) There seems, however, no 'doubt 
that the ancient Lupiae occupied the same site as 
the modern Lecce^ though it may have had a port 
or landing-place of its own. The above passage of 
Appian is the only mention of it that occurs in his¬ 
tory; but a tradition preserved to us by Julius 
Gapitolinus (AT. A7it. 1.) ascribed its foundation to 
a king of the Salentines, named Malennius, the son 
of Dasumus. There is little doubt that it was 
really a native Salentine city; nor is there any foun¬ 
dation for supposing it to have received a Greek 
colony. Pausanias, in a passage which has given rise 
to much confusion, in treating of the treasury of the 
Sybarites at Olympia, tells us that Sybaris was the 
same city which was called in his time Lupia, and 
was situated between Brundusium and Hydruntum. 
(Paus. vi. 19. § 9.) The only reasonable expla¬ 
nation of this strange mistake is, that he con¬ 
founded Lupia in Calabria (the name of which was 
sometimes written Lopia) with the Roman colony of 
Copia in Lucania, which had in fact arisen on the 
site of Thuiii, and, therefore, in a manner succeeded 
to Sybaris. But several modern writers (Romanelli, 
Cramer, &c.) have adopted the mistake of Pausa¬ 
nias, and affirmed that Lupiae was previously called 
Sybaris, though it is evidently of the well-knowm 
city of Sybaris that that author is speaking. We 
hear but little of Lupiae as a Roman town, though 
it appears to have been a municipal town of some 
importance, and is mentioned by all the geographers. 
The “ ager Lyppiensia ” (sic) is also noticed in the 
Liber Coloniarum; but it docs not appear that it 
received a- colony, and the inscriptions in which it 
bears the title of one are, in all probability, spurious. 
Nor is there any ancient authority for the name of 
Lycium or Lycia, which is assigned to the city 
by several local writers: this form, of which the 
modem name of Lecce is obviously a corruption, 
being first found in documents of tho middle ages. 
(Lib. Colon, p. 262; Mel. ii. 4. § 7; Itin. Ant 

p. 118.) 

The modem city of Lecce is a large and populous 
place, and the chief town of tho province called the 
Tei'ra di Otranto. No ancient remains are now 
visible ; but Galateo, writing in tho l.'jth cen¬ 
tury, tells us • that there were then extensive sub¬ 
terranean remains of the ancient city — vast arches, 
covered galleries and foundations of ancient build¬ 
ings — upon which the modem city was in great 
measure built. Numerous vases and other relics of 
antiquity have also been brought to light by exca¬ 
vations, and an inscription in the Messapian dialect. 
(Galateo, de Sit lapyg. pp. 81—86; Romanelli, 
vol. ii. pp. 83—93; Mommsen, Unterltal. Diahcte^ 
p. 69.) [E. H. B.] 

LUPODU'NUM,aplaceon the riverNicer(iVecA;ar) 
in Southern Germany. (Auson. Mosel. 423; Sym- 
machus, p. 16, ed. Niebuhr.) It is probably the 
same place as the modern Lade/tdyurg on the NeckaVj 
though some identify it with the fort which the em¬ 
peror Valentinian built on the banks of the Neckar. 
(Amm. Marc, xxviii. 2.) [L. S.] 

LUPPHUBDUM (Aoi^^ou^Jov), a town in the 
north of Germany. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 28.) Its site is 
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generally identified witli Wittenberg or Meissen; but 
it seems more probable that it was situated near 
Leipzig^ on the river Luppa, from which it may 
have derived its name. [L. S.] 

LU'PPIA or LU'PIA (6 Aovirias: Lippe)ytk na¬ 
vigable river in the north-west of Germany, which 
was well known to the Romans, from its sources to 
the point where it empties itself into the Rhine. Its 
sources are in the interior of Germany, not far from 
those of the Amisia. (Bins.) (Veil. Pat. ii. 105; 
Tac. Ann. i. 60, ii. 7, Uist. v. 22; Pomp. Mela, iii. 
3. §3; Strab. vii. p. 291; Dion Cass. liv. 33.) 
Strabo (/. c.) had a very incorrect notion of the 
course of the Lupia, for he describes it as flowing 
through the country of the Bructeri Minores, and as 
discharging its waters, like the Amasia, into tho 
ocean: he, moreover, places it about 600 stadia from 
the Rhine. Tacitus (Ann. ii. 7) mentions a Roman 
fort built on its banks. [L. S.] 

LU'PPIA (AovTnrlo), a place of considerable im¬ 
portance in the north of Gennany, between the rivers 
Albis and Visurgis, above Mons Melibocus, (Ptol. 
ii. 11. § 28, viii. 6. § 3.) It is generally identified 
with the modern town of Lupta. [L. S.] 

LUSI (Aoi/o-of, Paus., Steph. B. s. v .; Aovaot^ 
Aovaraotf ra Aovaaa, Schol. ad Callim. I)ian. 235 ; 
comp. Meineke, ad Steph. B. s. v. : Bth. Aobaios^ 
Aouffcuy, Aoucridrijs, Steph. B. ; Aovutciyy, Xcn. 
Anah. iv. 2. § 21), a town in tho north of Arcadia, 
originally independent of, but afterwards subject to, 
Cleitor. [Cleitor.] Lusi was situated in the 
upper valley of the Aroanius, and probably on tho 
.site of Sudhend^ which stands in the NE. corner of 
tho valley at the foot of Mt. Kkelmos (the ancient 
Aroanian mountains), and on the road from 2Vt- 
poliiza to Kaldvryta. The upper valley of the 
Aroanius, now called the plain of Svdhend^ consists 
of two plains, of which the more easterly is the ono 
through which the Aroanius flows, the waters of 
which force their way through a gorge in the moun¬ 
tains into the plain of Cleitor, now Kdtzana., to the 
south. The more westerly plain of Sudhend is en¬ 
tirely shut in by a range of hills ; and the waters of 
three streams which flow into this plain are carried 
off by a katavdthra, after forming an inundation, 
apparently the Lacus Clitorius mentioned by Pliny 
(xxxi. 2. s. 13). The air is damp and cold; and 
in this locality the best hemlock was grown (The- 
ophr. ix. 15. § 8). 

Lusi was still independent in the 58th Olympiad ; 
since ono of its citizens is recorded to have gained 
the victory in the 11th Pythiad, (Paus. viii. 18. 
§ 8.) Its territory was ravaged by the Aetolians 
in the Social War (Polyb. iv. 18) ; but in the time 
of Pausanias there were no longer even any ruins of 
the town. (Paus. 1. c.) Its name, however, was 
preserved in consequence of its temple of Artemis 
Lusia or Hemerasia (the “ Soother ”). The goddess 
was so called, because it was here that the daughters 
of Proetus were purified from their madness. They 
had concealed themselves in a large cavern, from 
which they were taken by Melampus, who cured 
them by sacred expiations. Thereupon their father 
Proetus founded this temple of Artemis Hemej-asia, 
which was regarded with great reverence throughout 
the whole Peloponnesus as an inviolable asylum. It 
was plundered by the Aetolians in the Social War. 
It was situated near Lusi, at the distance of 40 
stadia from Cynaetlia. (Paus.; Polyb. ll. cc .; Cal¬ 
lim. IHan. 233.) The interior of the temple, with 
the purification of the danghters of Proetus, is re- 
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presented on an ancient vase. (Millinger, Peintures 
de Vases^ pi. 52 ; Mtiller, Denkmdler der alt. Kvmt^ 
1 .11.) The ruins, which Dodwell discovered above 
Lnai towards the end of the plain, and on the road 
to Cynaetha, are probably those of the templo of 
Artemis Leake discovered some ancient foundations 
at the middle fountain of the three in the more 
westerly of the two plains of Siidhend, which he 
supposes to be the remains of the teinjde. One of 
the officers of the French Commission observed a 
large cave on the western side of the Aroanian 
mountains, in which the inhabitants of Sitdhend were 
accustomed to take refuge during war, and which 
is probably the one intended in the legend of the 
daughters of Proctus. (Dodwell, Classical Tour^ 
vol. ii. p. 447; Leake, Morea. vol. ii. p. 109, vol. 
iii. pp. 168,181; Boblaye, Rechcrches, §'c. p. 155 ; 
Curtius, Pdop(mnesos^\o\. i. p. 375, seq.) 

LUSITA'NIA (J) Avairaula, ^ Auo-tTai/iK^,Strab.; 
Aouairada, Diod. Sic., Ptol., Steph. B.: Etk. Au- 
ffiravol, Lusitani), originally denoted the country of 
the Lusitani, hut is commonly used in a wider sense, 
as the name of one of the three provinces, into 
whk'h Hispania was divided by Augustus. (IIis- 
PANIA, p. 1081, Nos. 3, 4). 

1 . Extmt aiid Boundaries. — Like the modern 
Portugal^ it lay on the W. side (^f the peninsula, ex- 
temling from its SW. point (Sacrum Pr., C. S. 
ViTicent'), eastwards to tlie mouth of the Anas 
{Guadiana')^ and northwards along the W. coast; 
but here, as well as in the interior, the boundaries 
of the two countries were very different; Lusitania 
occupying only two-thirds of the W. coast, and Por¬ 
tugal more than three-fourths. The former had its 
N. boundary at the Duiiius (Douro), the latter at 
the MiNirs (Mino) ; and the Portuguese province, 
called Entre Douro e Minho^ as lying between these 
rivers, as well as that of Traz os Montes E. of it, 
were anciently the part of GaiJ/Aecia which be¬ 
longed to the CalluYci Bracarii. But on the E. side, 
inland, Lusitania had a mucli wider extent than 
Portugal. Both rest on the same base, as their S. 
side, namely the coast between C. S. Vincent and 
the mouth of the Guadiana, and at first the bound¬ 
ary runs N. nearly along the same line, namely the 
course of the Guadiana, the slight difference being in 
favour of Portugal, which has a slip on the E. side 
of the river. But, from a j)oint on the river, a little 
below Badajoz^ and a little above its intersection 
with the Meridian of 7° W. long., the boundaries 
diverge ; that of Portugal taking a general direction 
N. with a slight bearing to the E., till it strikes the 
Douro at its great bend from S\V. to NW. (where 
the Agiieda joins it), and running up the river to 
its great bend in the opposite direction, below the 
Esla f while that of Lusitania continued up the 
Anas eastward, towards the middle of the Penin¬ 
sula, to a point considerably above Meteli.inum 
(but not very certainly defined), whence it followed 
a N. direction to the Darius, which it met at a point 
below the river Pistoraca (also not very well de¬ 
fined). Thus, Lusitania contained, on this side, the 
N. part of Spanish Estremadura, and the S. part of 
Leon / and the part of the province thus lying E. of 
Modem Portugal, corresponds very nearly to the ter¬ 
ritory of the Vettonks. These are the boundaries 
of the Roman province, as constituted under Augus¬ 
tus ; but there are considerable variations in the 
extent assigned to the country by various writers, 
especially according as the word is used, in the 
Vlder sense, for the province, or in the* narrower 
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meaning, for the country of the Lusitani. In this 
first and narrowest sense, it included only the dis¬ 
trict between the Tagus and the Durius, from the 
Atlantic on the W., to about the present frontier of 
Portugal on the E. Next, the supposed or actual 
connection of these people with their Northern 
neighbours, the Callai’ci, Artabri, and Astures, 
led to their being, at least in part, included under 
the same name, and accordingly Strabo defines Lusi¬ 
tania as the country N. of the Tagus, bounded on 
the W. & N. by the Ocean. (Strab. iii. p. 153.) 
But just above he says, that the greater part of the 
Lusitani, meaning those N. of the Durius, had ob¬ 
tained the name of Callaici; and elsewhere he ex¬ 
pressly states that the whole region N. of the 
Durius, which was formerly called Lusitania, was 
now called CallaYca. (iii. p. 166.) On the E., 
says Strabo (/. c.), it bordered on the Carpetani, 
Vettones, Vaccaei, and Callaici, and other tribes of 
less note ; and he adds that these also were s(»&e- 
times called Lusitani, thus pointing to the extension 
of the name towards the east. . Then, again, on the 
S. of the Tagus, where the country seems originally 
to have belonged to the Turdktani, with an inter¬ 
mixture of Celtic tribes [Cei-tici], the long and 
obstinate wars carried on by the Romans drove 
many of the Lusitanians and their allies into the 
district, which thus came naturally to be included 
under tlie name of Lusitania. (Strab. iii. p. 139.) 
Finally, under Augustus, the boundaries were fixed 
as above stated. 

2. Dimensions. — Agrippa, as quoted by Pliny, 
assigned to the province, together with Asturia and 
Gallaccia, a width of 536 M. P.; and a length of 
540 M. P. (Plin. iv. 21. s. 35.) Strabo makes its 
length 3000 stadia, and its wicltli considerably less 
(iii. p. 153, as amended by Xylander; it should be 
remembered that the width is reckoned, as Strabo 
expressly says, along the E. side, i. e. from N. to S., 
in conformity with his general views respecting the 
form of the peninsula, which are explained under 
Hispania). 

3. Physical Geography. —Strabo’s description of 
Lusitania {I, c.) as lofty and rugged on the E. side, 
and level towai’ds the sea, with the exception of 
minor ridges of mountains, is tolerably correct. A 
more exact account of its relation to the whole for¬ 
mation of the surface of the peninsula is given under 
Hispania (§ v. No. 5. pp. 1085, 1086), together 
with a description of the coast and the chief pro¬ 
montories. Its surface is roughly divided by the 
Mons Herminius {Sierra de Estrella)^ which ends 
in the peninsula of Lishony into the tWo great basins 
of the Tagus and the Durius; but it is also inter¬ 
sected by numerous offsets from the great central 
chains of the peninsula. Besides the great river 
Tagus, which bisects it, there are several others, of 
more or less importance, which flow in the same 
general direction, and fall into the sea on the W. 
coast; but of these none require special notice, ex¬ 
cept the Callipus (KaAA/iroujr, Sadao')y which flows 
N. from the M. Cuneus in the extreme S., and falls 
into the sea^ SE. of the Tagus, and the Munda 
{Mondego) and Vacua ( Vouga^y between the Tagus 
and the Durius.* 

* The discrepancies among the ancient writers 
respecting the names of the rivers between the 
Tagus and the Minins have been noticed under 
Gaelaecia : the following conspectus, by Gros- 
kurd, of their various statements, may be useful:— 
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The country, being irrigated by these rivers, and j 
penetrated by their navigable streams, as well as 
enriched by the gold and silver found in their beds 
and in mines, was rich and fertile, Strabo tells us; but 
its prosperity was greatly checked by the predatory 
liabits of its people, who neglected the culture of the 
soil, to give themselves up to war and robbei^. This 
evil tendency, however, he ascribes chiefly to the 
mountaineers, by whose attacks the inhabitants of 
the lowlands were involved in the same disorder. 
(Strab. iii. p. 154.) 

4. Population. — The province, as finally con¬ 
stituted, contained the countries of five chief peoples, 
and of innumerable petty tribes, most of whom, 
however, may be included among these five. Thus, 
for eicample, the 30 (some read 50) tribes 
mentioned by Strabo, between the Tagus and the 
Artabri, are doubtless but subdivisions of the Cal- 
laici and Liisitani. The five chief peoples of Lusi¬ 
tania (the Roman province) were:—(1.) The Lusi- 
TANi, on the W. coast between the Durius and the 
Tagus, and extending also (as explained above) S. of 
the latter river. (2.) E. of them the Vkttones, 
between the Durius and the Anas. (3.) S. of the.se 
two were the Turduli Veteres, a branch of the 
ancient population of Haetica, who (according to the 
common opinion of the ancients) had crossed the 
Anas; but whose presence should perhaps rather be 
referred to an ancient occupation of the country up 
to the Tagus. (4.) S. of them again, in the dis¬ 
trict between the lower course of the Anas and the 
S. and W. coasts, were a branch of the Tuhdetani, 
to whom similar remarks apply. (5.) Lastly, in 
various positions, we find remnants of the old Celtic 
population, preserving the name of Ckltici. The 
chief traces of them are on the SE. of the lower 
Tugus, between it and the great bend of the Anas, 
where they were mingled with the Turduli; and 
among the Turdetani, in the extreme S., where they 
seem to have taken up their position in the moun¬ 
tainous district between the termination of the W. 
coast and the Anas {Algarhe)^ wliich the ancients 
called CiiNEUS, and where they bore the distinctive 
name of Conii. (Comp. HisIpania, p. 1087. § vii.) 
The particulars respecting these peoples, their chief 
cities, and so forth, are given under the several 
articles: in this place we have to deal only with the 
Lusitanians, properly so called. 

5. The Lusitani (Jivo’iTavol^ Strab.; Aov(riravol^ 
Diod., I’tol,), are designated by Strabo os “ the 
greatest of the nations of Iberia, and the one most 
frequently and longest engaged in war with the 
Roman.s,” a distinction which, certainly, not even the 
Celtiberians could dispute with them. The history 
of the wars referred to lias been given in outline 
under Hispania, and that of their last great contest 
may be read in the histories of Rome and under 
ViKiATHUS (^PicL of Biog.). The incidents of 
that war seem to prove that though the Lusitani 
formed a compact state, under one national govern- 
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ment, its force was impaired by a certain defect of 
real union among the numerous minor peoples of 
whom Strabo speaks. (Niebuhr, Lectures <m Anc. 
Ethnog. and Geog. vol. ii. p. 297.) The full 
account of their manners and customs, given by 
Strabo (iii. pp. 154—156), may bo more conveniently 
studied in the original than repeated here in its many 
details. 

6. Lusitania as a Roman Province.—(L usi¬ 
tania Pkovincia, Inscr. ap. Gruter, p. 31, No. 
383.) The position of Lusitania, after its conquest 
by the Romans, first as a part of Hispania Ulterior, 
and already under Julius Caesar tending to a sepa¬ 
rate constitution ; its formation into a distinct pro¬ 
vince, under Augustus ; its civil and military govern¬ 
ments; its three coiiventus of Emerita Augusta, 
Pax Julia, and Scalabis, with the number and 
rank of the towns included in them; and its position 
under the later empire, are all given under Hispania 

(pp. 1081, 1082). 

7. Cities and Towns —(Those of the Vettones 
arc given under the article.)—The city of Lisbon 
(Voxl.Lisboa) was, under the same name [Olisipo], 
the ancient capital of the Lusitanians, and though 
the Romans degraded it from that rank, in fav’our of 
their own military colonies, it remained a place of* 
great commercial importance. Its political rank 
was transferred, under the Romans, to Scalabis 
(Santarem), a colony, and seat of a conventus juri- 
diem, higher up the river, on its right bank. But 
the true Roman capital was Emerita Augusta 
(^Merkla) in' the SE. of the province, on the right 
bank of the Anas, a colony founded by Augustus. 
The chief roads leading through the province from 
Emerita, with the places on them, were as follows : 
1. From Emerita, E. and then NE. to Caesau- 
Augusta “ per Lusitaniam,” as the Itinerary ex¬ 
pressly says, although it lies entirely S. of the Anas 
{itin. Ant. pp. 444,445) ; thus suggesting a doubt 
whether the boundary of Lusitania was not carried 
as far S. as the M. Marianus {Sierra Morena) : the 
places on the road, which are commonly assigned to 
Baetica, are: Contosoi.ia, 12 M. P. {Alangef) 
MiROBiiiGA, 36 M. P. {Capilla) ; Sisalone, or 
Sisapo, 13 M. P. {Aljn^en); Carcuvium, 20 
M. P. {Caracuel?) ; Ad Turres, 26 M. P. {Ca~ 
latrava ?), where, if not sooner, the roads enter tho 
Oretani. 2. From Emerita, due N. to Sal- 
MANTiCE {Salarnanca) and Asturica, through tho 
territory of the Vkttones. {Itin. Ant p. 433: 
for the places see Vettones). 2. From Emerita, 
NW. to tho Tagus, and down the right side of tho 
river to Oi.isipo {Itin. Ant. pp. 419,420*) : Pla- 
oiaria, 30 M. P. {Rapos6ra, Cortds; El-Com- 
mandante, Lapie); Ad vii Arab, 20 M. P. {Co¬ 
desera, Cortds, Arronches, Mentelle and Lapie); 
Montobriga, 14M. P. (vulg. Mundobriga, Mar- 
vao, Resend. Antiq, Lus. p. 58, Florez, Esp. S. 
vol. xiii. p. 66, Cortds, Ukert; Partalegre, Lapie ; 
it seems to be the Medobriga of the Bell. Alex. 48, 
and the town of the Medubricenses Plurabarii of 
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Lunyas. orljcthes, 

Limia. Minius. Minlus. Minium* Minho. 


Plin. iv. 21. s. 35); Fraxinus, 30 M. P., on or 
near tho left bank of the Tagus {Amieira, Cortes ; 
Villa Velha, Lapie); Tubucci, 32 M. P. {Abran- 
tes or PunJietef); Scalabis, 32 M. P., a colony 
and conventus, with the surname Praesidium Ju- 

* The numbers on all the roads from Emerita to 
Olisipo are very corrupt; they do not agree with 
the totals given at the head of each route; and 
many of them are evidently too short. 
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LTUM (Plin. I, c. Santareniy Florez, Enp. S. vol. xiii 
p. 69, xiv. p. 171); Jerabrioa, 32 M. P. (Am- 
briga, Plin. 1. c. ; 'ApdSpiyay Ptol. ii. 5. § 7; 
AlanqueVy Florez, Esp, S. vol. xiv. p. 174); Oli- 
8IPO, 30 M.P. 4. From Emerita, W. to Olisipo, 
curving round to the N.; Plaoiaria, 30 M. P. 
(vide sup.) ; Budua, 8 M. P. (S. Maria de Bedopa 
Cortds, Campo Mayory Lapie; the river Bodoa pre- 
eerves the name); Ad vii. Aras, 12 M.P. (vid. 
sup.) Matusaro, 8 M. P., Abelterium, 24 M. P. 
(it seems that these names are inverted, and that 
the latter Is Alter da ChaOy and the former Puente 
do Sara) ; Aritiuih Praetorium, 28 M. P. 
(Salvatierra, or Benavente, both close together on 
the left bank of the Tagus); Of.isiPO, 38 M. P. 
3. From Kmkrita to Olisipo, W. with a curve 
to the S. (Bin. Ant. pp. 416—418): Evandriana, 

8 M, P. (EuavJp/o, Ptol. ii. 5. § 8); Dipo, 17 

M. P.; Ad Adrum Flumen, 12 M. P.; Ebora, 

9 M. P. (Evora). Here is a difficulty: the last is 

a well-known place, but the distance is evidently 
much too small; and the various attempts made to 
identify the intermediate positions rest on no sufficient 
data. The alteration of Ad Adrum to Ad Anam 
has no sign in the MSS. to bear it out. It seems, 
on the whole, most likely that the route intended is 
that of the great road througli Talavera la Realy 
BadajoZy and Eloas. From Ebora, it proceeds 
thus:—S alacia, 44 M. P., surnamed Urbs livt- 
pkratoria, a municipium, with the Old Latin 
Franchise Plin. iv. 35, viii. 73; 

Mela, iii. 1; Marc, Herac. p. 42; Itiscr". ap. Grutcr, 
pp. 13, 16; Florez, Esp, S.y vol. xiii. p. 115, xiv. 
p. 241); Malececa, 26 M, P. (Maratccaf); 
Caecit.tana, 26 M. P. (Agnalva, or Pinheiro, or 
Seixola f) ; Catobriga, 8 M. P. (Cctobriga, 
Geog. Rav. iv. 43 ; Kair6^pi^, Ptol. ii. 5. § 3 ; 
Ka<rr6€pi(y Marc. Herac. p. 42; Ru. on the head¬ 
land at the mouth of the estuary of the Oallipus, 
SadOy near Setvhal ; Resend. Antlq. Lus. iv. p. 210; 
Mentelle, p. 87); Equabona, 12 M. P, (Coyna) ; 
Olisipo, 12 M. P. Tlie country S. of this road 
was traversed by others, connecting Ebora with 
Pax Julia, and both with the Anas and the S 
coast; namely: — 6. (Itin. Ant. pp. 426, 427.) 
From Esuris (opp. Ayamonte) at the mouth of the 
Anas, in Baetica, W. along the coast to Baijia, 
24 M. P. (Tavira) ; Ossonoba, 16 M. P. (Estotjy 

N. of Faro, by C. do S. Maria); thence the road 

struck inland across the mountains of the Cuncus 
(Algarhe)y and down the valley of the Callipus 
(Salo)y to Aranni, or Arandis, 60 M. P. ( Ou ^ 
rique \ Salacia, 35 M. P. (vid. sup.), and Ebora, 
44 M. P. (vid. sup.). The course pursued from 
Ebora by Serpa, 14 M. P., Fines, 20 M, P., and 
Arucoi, 25 M. P., to Pax Julia, 30 M. P. 
(Beja)y is so intricate as to prove an error in the 
Itinerary, which commentators have sought in vain 
to amend. 7. The direct road from Esuris to Pax 
Julia is given thus (Bin. Ant. p. 431): — Myu- 
TiLis, 40 M. P. ( Mertold )\ Pax Julia, 36 M. P. 
8. A direct road from Salacia to Ossonoba is 
also mentioned, but the distance, 16 M. P., is ab¬ 
surdly wrong (Bin. Ant. p. 418). 9. From Oli- 

6IPO a great road ran parallel to the coast, up to 
the month of the Durius and Bracara Augusta, 
thus (Bin. Ant, pp. 420 — 422): Jerabrioa, 
30 M. P. (vid, sup.) ; Scalabis, 32 M. P. (vid, 
sup .); Selijum, 32 M. P. (Pomhal t) ; Conem- 
BRIOA, 34 M. P. (Coimbray or further S.); Emi- 
NIUM, 10 M. P. (Agueday MintrOy or CmrvaUios f 
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site very uncertain) , Talabrioa, 40 M. P. 
(Aveiro); Langobrioa, 18 M. P. (near Eeira); 
Calem, 13 M. P. (Oporto)i Bracara, 35 M. P, 
(Braga) ; the last two, though originally Lusi- 
tanian, belong, according to the common division, to 
the Callaici Bracarii. Other places, not important 
enough to require further notice, will be found in 
the lists of Ptolemy (ii. 5) and Ukert (vol. ii. 
pt. 1. pp. 387—399). [P. S.] 

LU'SIUS. [Gortys.! 

LUSO'NES (Aov(T<av^^\ the smallest of the four 
tribes into which the Celtiberians were divided. 
Their position was about tlie sources of the Tagus, 
SW. of the territory of Numantia. (Strab. iii. p. 162; 
Appian, Hisp. cc. 42,49.) [P. S.] 

LUSSO'NIUM (kov(Tcr6viov)y also called Lofl- 
suiiium, a town in Lower Pannonia, on the western 
bank of the Danube, a little to the north of the 
modern PaJes. It was the station of a body of 
Dalmatian cavalry. (Ptol. ii. 16. § 4; Not Imp.; 
Bin. Ant. p. 254; Tab. Peut.y where it is called 
Lusione.) [L. S.] 

LUTE'TIA PARISIO'RUM (hovKorsKiuy Ptol. 
ii. 8. § 13; AovKoroKluy Strabo, p. 194), the city 
of the Parisii, a Gallic people on the Seine. Lutetia 
is mentioned by Caesar (B. G. vi. 3), who held a 
meeting of the Gallic states there in the spring of 
B. c. 53. He calls it Lutetia Parisiorum ; and in 
his narrative of the operations of Labienus in b. c. 
52, ho .says (B. G, vii. 57) that Lutetia is on an 
i.sland in the Sequana (Seine). Strabo copie.s this 
description from Caesar. Vibius Sequester (p. 17 
ed. Oberlin) also describes Lutecia, as he writes it, 
as being on an island. 

The Parisii were the neighbours of the Senoncs. 
There had been some kind of political union between 
the Parisii and the Senones before Caesar's Gallic 
campaigns (B. G. vi, 3), but at the time when 
Cae.sar mentions them, they seem to have been 
separate states. Wlicn Vercingetorix (b. c. 52) rose 
against the Romans, the Senoncs, Pari.sii, and others 
joined him immediately ; and the Parisii sent 8000 
men to oppose Caesar at Alesia (B. G. vii. 4, 7 5). 
Though a part of the little territory of the Parisii 
wa.s north of the Seiney we must conclude from 
Caesar’s narrative that they were a Celtic people. 
The diocese of Paris represents the territory of the 
Parisii. 

Lutetia, like many other Gallic towns, finally 
took the name of tlie people, and was called Civitas 
Parisiorum, whence the modem name of Paris. 
Zosimus (iii. 9) calls it Parisium. It appears from 
the Notit. Dign. that the Romans had a fleet at 
Paris ; and from the words in the Notitia, “ Prac- 
fectus classis Anderitianorum Parisiis,” D’Anvillo 
conjectures that the name “ Anderitiani” implies a 
place Anderitium, which he further supposes to be 
Andresiy immediately below the junction of the 
Seine and Oise. An inscription dug up in 1711 
among other ancient monuments in the church of 
Notre Dame at PariSy contained the words “ Nautae 
Parisiaci and De Valois observes that as the 
people of Paris had always a fleet before their eyes, 
they may from this circumstance liave taken the 
ship which appears in the arms of the city. 

The position of Lutetia at Paris is determined by 
the description of the place, the nairte, and the 
measurements of the roads from Agedincum (-Sens), 
Rotomagus (Rou&rC)y and Genabum ( OrUans)y which 
meet at Lutetia. When Caesar held the meeting 
of the states of Gallia at Lutetia, the town was con- 
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fined to the island which afterwards was called La 
CiJU (civitas), a name given to the old Roman jwirt 
of several French towns. But the island on which 
stands the church of Notre Dame was then and 
for a long time after of less e^ctent than it is now; 
for the site of the Place Dawphim was once two 
small islands which were not joined together and 
united to the Cite before the sixteenth century; and 
the spot called Le Terrein was another addition 
produced by the ruins of the buildings which were 
erected in this part of the city. Paris was never a 
large place under the Roman dominion. Ammianus 
(xv. 11) calls it a Castellum, and Julian {Miso- 
pogon^ p. 340) and Zosimus name it a small city 
(jtoAIx*'’?)- Zosimus, who was no great geographer, 
places it in Germania, Lutetia may probably have 
occupied some ground on the north or on the south .side 
of the river, or even on both sides, for the island 
was joined to the mainland by bridges in Caesar’s 
time (B, G. vii. 58), made of wood, as wo may as¬ 
sume. Julian spent a winter in Paris, A. d. 3.58, 
and was proclaimed Augustus there. (Ammian. 
Marcell. xvii. 2, 8, xx. 4.) The Franks under 
Clovis took Paris about the close of the fifth century, 
A. D. ; and about A. d. 508 Clovis made Paris 
his residence. 



When Caesar (b. c. 52) was setting out to attack 
Gergovia, he sent Labienus with four legions against 
the Senones and Parisii. (JB. G. vii. 34.) Labienus 
advanced upon Lutetia from Agedincum, where he 
left his stores. His march was along the left bank 
of the Seine. The commander of the Gallic forces 
occupied a marshy tract, the water of which ran 
into the Seine, and hero he waited, with the inten¬ 
tion of preventing the Romans from crossing the 
river (R. G. vii. 57) to Lutetia. Labienus attempted 
to make a road across the marsh, but, finding it 
impossible, he left his camp silently in the night, 
and, returning by the route by which he had ad¬ 
vanced, ho reached Melodunum (J/e/wn), a town of 
the Senones on an island in the Seine. He there 
seized about fifty vessels, and easily got possession 
of Melun, After repairing the bridge from the 
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island to the right bank of the river, he carried over 
his men to the right side, and marched again upon 
Lutetia. He took the vessels with him, and used 
them, as we must suppose, for crossing the Matrona 
{Marne), though the Marne is not mentioned in 
the narrative. Before Labienus could reach Paris, 
the Galli set Lutetia on fire, and broke down tho 
bridges w'hich united the island to the main. They 
also quitted the marsh, and placed themselves on 
the banks of the Seine opposite to Lutetia and to 
the camp of Labienus, which was on the right side 
of the river. In the meantime Caesar’s defeat before 
Gergovia was knowm, and Labienus was threatened 
from the north by the Bellovaci in his rear. In 
front of him, on tho opposite side of the river, were 
the Parisii and their allies. His safety depended on 
getting to the left bank of the Seine, and he ac¬ 
complished it by a clever movement. Soon after 
nightfall he left half a legion in his camp; he 
ordered another half legion, with their baggage, 
to march up the river, making a loud noi.se; and ho 
sent up the river, in tlie same direction as the half 
legion as many boats as lie could collect, whicli 
made a great splasliing with their oars. He sent 
the ships that he brought from Melodunum four 
miles down the river, and, soon after despatching the 
half legion up the river, he marched with his three 
legions down the stream in great silence, and found 
his ships. Tho scouts of the enemy, who were 
placed all along the stream, were surprised and 
slaughtered, fur there was a great storm raging, and 
they were off their guard. The three legions were 
carried across the river in the vessels. The enemy 
were confounded by the unusual noise purposely 
made in the Roman camp, by tJie boats moving up 
the river, and by the news of the enemy crossing 
lower down. Accordingly, the Galli left part of 
their forces to watch the opposite camp, and sent 
another part up the river towards Metiosedum, as it 
is in Cae.sar’s text, which is either a mistake ifor 
Melodunum, or it is some place higher up the Seine 
than Paris. Either supposition will explain Caesar. 
The Galli led the rest of their forces to oppose the 
three legion which had crossed the Seine with 
Labienus, and, after a hard fight, they were defeated 
and dispersed. I.abienus led his troops back to 
Agedincum, whore his stores and baggage were. 
This is the substance of Caesar’s narrative, which is 
correctly explained by D’Anville {Notice, (jc., art. 
Melodunum), and Ukert {Gallien, p. 476) has done 
well in following him. Some of the old critics com¬ 
pletely misunderstood Labienus’ movements; and 
even, of late years, the passage has been wrongly 
explained. 

The Romans built both on the island La Cite and 
on both sides of the Seine, but the Roman memorials 
of Paris are very few. Some sculptured stones were 
dug up under the choir of Notre Dame. The in¬ 
scriptions were of the time of Tiberius Caesar, and 
show that tho Roman and Gallic deities were wor¬ 
shipped jointly. The remains of a subteiTanean 
aqueduct have been discovered both on the north and 
south sides of the river. The materials of the Roman 
city were doubtless employed for more recent con¬ 
structions, and thus Roman Lutetia has disap¬ 
peared. [G. L.] 

LUTE'VA {Eth. Lutevani : Lodhe), in Gallia 
Narbonensis, is placed by the Table, where the name 
is written Loteva, on a road from Agatha {Agde) to 
Segodunum {Rhodez). Pliny (iii. 5) says, “ Lute¬ 
vani qui 9t Foroneronienses,” whence it has been 
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concluded that he means the Forum Neroiiis men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy as being in the country of the 
Memini. [Carpentokacte.] But the name Lu- 
teva, the modem name Lodeve, and the Itin. seem 
to determine the position of Luteva; and, if Pliny is 
right, we must suppose that Luteva was also named 
Forum Neronis. [G. L.] 

LUTIA (Aourla), a considerable town of the 
Arevacae, in Hispania Citeiior, 300 stadia from 
Numantia, mentioned only by Appian (^Hisp. 93, 
94). [P.S.] 

LUTTOMAGUS, a place in North Gallia, accord¬ 
ing to the Table on a road from Samarobriva 
{Amknt) to Castellum Menapiorum. The site is 
uncertain. D’Anville has followed Cluver in writing 
the name Luttomagus; but it is Lintomagus in the 
Table. [G. L.] 

LU'XIA (Odiel), a small river on the coast of 
Hispania Baetica, between the Baetis (^Chmdalquivir) 
and the Anas (Guadiana; Plin. hi. 1. s. 3). [P. S.] 

LUXOVIUM. This name appears on some in¬ 
scriptions dug up at Luxeuil^ in the French depart¬ 
ment of the Upper Same. iMxeuil is on the 
Brenchin, and it has warm baths. The name on 
tho inscriptions is said to be Luxovium or Lixovium. 
These inscriptions were published by Caylus, but 
they may not be genuine. In the life of St. Columban, 
written in the seventh century, Luxovium is men¬ 
tioned;—Castruin quod olim munitissimum, priscis 
tomporibus Luxovium nuncupatum, ubi etiain Ther¬ 
mae eximio opere instmetae hahebantur. Multae 
iliic statuae lapideae erant.” (D’Anville, Notice^ 
Walckonaer, G6og, vol. i. p. 320.) [G.L.] 

LYCABETTUS MONS. [Atiiknak, p.303, b.] 
LYCAEA. [Lycoa.] 

LYCAEUS or LYCETJS (rb A.Wto*/ tpos, 6 
AvKOios ; I)iof6rii')y a lofty mountain of Arcadia, 
in the district of Parrhasia, from which there is a 
view of the greater part of Peloponnesus. Its height 
liajs been determined by the-French Commission to 
be 4659 feet. It was one of tho chief seats of the 
worship of Zeus in Arcadia, and on the summit 
called Olympus, or Uph. Hopu(pi}, weiv* the sacred 
grove and altar of Zeus Lycaeus, together with a 
hippodrome and a stadium, where games called Ly- 
caca were celebrated in honour of Zeus (AvKaia), 
These games are said to have resembled the Koman 
Impercalia, and were sometimes celebrated by Ar¬ 
cadians when in foreign countries. (Plut. Caes. 61; 
Xen. Anab. i. 2. § 10.) Near the hippodrome was 
a temple of Pan, who is lienee also called Lycaeiw. 
There are still remains of the hippodrome extending 
from S. to N.; and near its northern extremity 
there are considerable remains of a cistern, about 50 
feet in length from E. to W. A little further \V. is 
a ruin called Jlelknikon, apparently part of a 
temple; and near tho church of St. Elias is the 
summit called Dioforti, where the altar of Zeus 
formerly stood. In the eastern part of the mountain 
stood the sanctuary and grove of Apollo Parrhasius 
or Pythius, and left of it the place called Cretea. 
(Paus. viii. 38 ; Pind. 01 ix. 145, xiii. 154 ; Theocr. 
i. 123; Virg. Georg, i. 16, iii. 314 ; Aen. viii. 344.) 
The river Neda rose in Mt. Cerausium (Kepawnov), 
which was a portion of Mt. Lycaeus. (Paus. vii. 41. 
§ 3; comp. Strab. p. 348.) Cerausium is shown 
by Ross to be Stephdni, and not Tetrdzi, as is usually 
stated. Mt. Noniia I’Sdpia Upri), near Lycosura 
(Paus. viii. 38. § 11), was probably a portion of tho 
modem Tetrdzi. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 313, 
seq.; reloponimiaca^ p, 244 ; Ross, BeUen im Pe- 
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loponnes, vol. i. pp. 88, 91; Curtius, Peloponiiesas, 
vol. i. pp. 294, 338.) 

LYCAO'NIA {rj Avnaovla: Eth, AvKaony, AvKa- 
6nos\ a province of Asia Minor, bordering in the east 
on Cappadocia, in the south on Cilicia, in the west 
on Pisidia and Phrygia, and in the north on Galatia. 
These frontiers, however, were not always the same, 
but the fluctuation becomes most perplexing at the 
time when Asia was under the influence of tho 
lionians, who gave portions of Lycaonia sometimes 
to this and sometimes to that Asiatic prince, while 
they incorporated the greater part with the province 
of Cappadocia, whence Ptolemy (v. 6. § 16) treats 
of it as a part of Cappadocia. The name Lycaonia, 
however, continued to bo applied to the coimtry 
down to a late period, as we see from Hierocles 
(p. 675) and other Christian writers. 

Lycaonia is, on the whole, a plain country, hut 
the southern and northern parts are surrounded by 
high mountains; and the north, especially, was a 
cold and bleak country, but very well adapted as 
pasture-land for sheep, of which king Amyntas is 
said to have possessed no less than 300 flocks. 
Their wool was rather coarse, but still yielded con¬ 
siderable profit to the proprietors. The country was 
also rich in wild tisses. Its chief mineral product 
was salt, the soil down to a considerable depth being 
impregnated with salt. In consequence of this the 
country had little drinking-water, which had to be 
obtained from very deep wells, and in some parts was 
sold at a high price. This account of the country, 
fumbhed by Strabo (xii. p. 568), is fully confirmed 
by modem travellers. The streams which come 
down from the surrounding mountains do not form 
rivers of any importance, but nnito into several lakes, 
among which the salt lake Tatta, in tho north-east, 
is the most important. 

The Lycaonians of Lycaonia, although Eusta¬ 
thius (ac? Dioni/s. Per. 857) connects their riaino 
with the Arcadian Lycaon, according to which they 
would be Pclasgians, are never mentioned in his¬ 
tory until the time of the expedition of Cyrus the 
Younger against his brother Artaxerxes, when Cynis, 
passing through their country in five days, gave it 
up to plunder because they were hostile. (Xenoph. 
Anak i. 2. § 19, comp. iii. 2. § 23, Cyrop. vi. 2. 
§ 20.) WJio the Lycaonians w’ere, and to what 
brancli of the human family they belonged, is un¬ 
certain; but from the Acts of the Apostles (xiv. 11) 
it appears that they spoke a peculiar language. It 
is also well attested that, like the Pisidians, they 
were a hardy and warlike race, which owned no 
subjectiem to the Persian monarchs, and lived by 
plunder and foray. (Dionys. Per. 857; Prise. 806; 
Avien. 1020.) Their principal towns, which are 
few in number, and all of which appear to have been 
very small, were; Iconujm, Laodiceia Combusta, 
Derbe, Antiochiana, and Laranda; the less 
important ones were Tyriakum, Vasata, Soatba, 
Ilistra, and CoRorAssus. 

As to their early history, we know nothing about 
the Lycaonians; but they seem to have gradually 
advanced westward, for in the time of Croesus the 
Phrygians occupied the country as far as the river 
Halys, and Xenophon calls Iconium the easternmost 
town of Phrygia, so that the Lycaonians must have 
continued their extension towards the west even after 
that time, for subsequently Iconium was nearly in 
the centre of Lycaonia. It has already been re¬ 
marked that they maintained their independence 
against Persia, but afterwards they shared the fate 
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of all the other nations of Asia Minor, being succes¬ 
sively under the rule of Alexander the Great, the 
Seleucidae, Antiochus, Eumenes of Pergamus, and 
finally under the Romans. (Liv. xxvii. 54, xxxviii. 
39,56.) Under this change of rulers, the character 
of the people remained the same: daring and in¬ 
tractable, they still continued their wild and lawless 
habits, though in the course of time many Greek 
settlers must have taken up their abode in the 
Lycaonian towns. Under their chief Amyntas, how¬ 
ever, whom Strabo even calls king, and who was his 
own contemporary, the country acquired a greater 
political consistency. [Zhef. of Biogr. under Amyn¬ 
tas, Vol. I. p. 156.] After the d^th of Amyntas, 
his whole kingdom, which he had greatly extended, 
fell into the hands of the Romans, who constituted 
the greater part of Lycaonia as a part of their pro¬ 
vince of Cappadocia. 

Wo may add, that Strabo regards Isauria as a 
part of Lycaonia. [Isauria.] [L S.] 

LYCASTUS (Au/caffTos : Etli. AvKaarios), a 
town of Crete, mentioned in the Homeric catalogue 
(//. ii. 647; comp. Pomp. Mela, ii. 7. § 13; Plin. 
iv. 12). Strabo (x. p. 479) says that it had entirely 
disappeared, having been conquered and destroyed 
by the Cnossians. According to Polybius (xxiii. 
15) tlie Lycastian district was afterwards wrested 
from Cnossus by the Gortynians, who gave it to the 
neighbouring town of Rhaucus. In Mr. Pashley s 
map the site is fixed at Kaenuria. (Iliick, Kreta, 
vol. i. pp. 15, 414.) [E. B. J.] 

LYCASTUS or LYCASTUM (AvKatrros), a very 
ancient town in Pontus, on a river bearing the same 
name. It was situated 20 stadia south-east of 
Amisus. (Scyl. Peripl. p. 33; Marcian, p. 74; Pe- 
rlplPont. Eux. p. 10; Steph. B. s. v. XaBicla; Plin. 

vi. 3; Mela, i. 19, who calls it Lycasto.) Phorecydes 

(qp. Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. ii. 373, comp, ad ii. 
lOOl) spoke of a town of Lycastia, inhabited by 
Amazons, and situated between Themiscyra and 
Chalybia. The river Lycastus was but a small 
stream, which after a short course emptied itself 
into the Euxine close by the town of Lycastus. 
(Scyl., Marcian., Plin., IL cc.) [L.S.] 

LYCEIUM. [Athena K, p. 303, b.] 

LYCHNIDUS (AvxyiSSs : Etk. Avxf'^SioSf Av~ 
Steph. B.; Ptol. iii. 13. § 32), the chief town 
of the Dassaretao in Illyricum. From its position 
on the frontier it was always a place of considerable 
importance, and the name frequently occurs in the 
wars of the Romans with Pliilippus V. and Perseus, 
kings of Macedon. (Liv. xxvii. 32, xxxiii. 34, 
xliii. 9, 10, 21; Avxvis, Polyb. xviii. 30.) After¬ 
wards it continued to be, as on the Candavian way 
described by Polybius (Aux^iSioy, xxxiv. 12), one 
of the principal points on tlie Egnatian road. (Strab. 

vii. p.323 ; /tin.Anton,; Pent,Tab.; /tin.Uierosol.: 
in the Jerusalem Itinerary the original reads Cledo.) 
Under the Byzantine empire it appears to have been 
a large and populous town, but was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake during the reign of Justinian. 
(Procop. //ist. Arc. 18 ; Malch. Excerpt, p. 250, 

Bonn ; Niceph. Callist. xvii. 3.) Lychnidus, 
which from the data of the Itineraries must be placed 
near the S. extremity of the Lake Lychnitis, on its 
E. shores (Leake, North. Greece, vol. iii. p. 281), 
was afterwards replaced by the more northerly 
Achrida ‘'AxptSa, ''Oxpi^a, *'Axpis, of the 
Byzantine writers; Anna Comn. xiii. p. 371; Ce- 
di*en. vol. ii, p. 468, ed. Bonn Cantacuzen. ii. 21), 
the capital of the Bulgarian empire. Some geo- 
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giaphers have supposed that Achrida is the same 
as Justiniana; this identification, which is a mis. 
take, has arisen from the circumstance that the 
metropolitans of Achrida called themselves after the 
emperor Justinian. Justiniana Prima is the modem 
town of Kostendil. (Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. ii. 
p. 227.) The Slavonic name survives in the modem 
Ahridka, on the NE. shores of the lake. [E, B. J.] 
LYCHNTTIS. 1. (^AvxvItis, tj Avxvibia 
Kipvi), Polyb. V. 108), a lake of Illyricum, first 
mentioned by Scymnus of Chios (429). Philip 
pushed his conquests over the Illyrian tribes as far 
as this lake (Diod. xvi. 8). The lake of Akridha 
or Okridka, which abounds in fish (comp. Strab. 
vii. p. 327), represents Lychnitis. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. i. p. 328, vol. iii. pp. 280, 328.) 

2. (Avxtdrts; comp. Steph. B. 8. v. Avxvi- 
b6s), a lake of the Greater Armenia, which 
Ptolemy (v. 13. § 8) places in long. 78® and lat. 
43® 1.5'. It has been identified with the lake 
Gdkdje Deniz, or Sevanga to the NW. of Erivan, 
the true position of wliich is lat. 40® 37'. The river 
Zengne, which flows out of the lake and communi¬ 
cates with the Araxes, is not mentioned by Ptolemy. 
(Dubois de Montpereux, Voyage Autour du Caucase, 
Atlas, pt. i. pi. vii. vol. iii. pp. 299—311; St.Martin, 
Mern. smr VArmenie, vol. i. p. 61; Joiirn. Geog. Soc. 
vol. iii. pp. 40—43 ; Ritter, Erdhunde, vol. ix. p. 
786.) ^ [E. B. J.] 

LY'CIA (AvKla : Etk. Amies'), a country on the 
south coast of Asia Minor, forming part of tlic 
region now called Telceh. It is bounded on the w'est 
by Caria, on the north by Phrygia and Pisidia, and 
on the north-east by Pamphylia, while the whole 
of the south is washed by the part of the Medi¬ 
terranean called the Lycian sea. 'Fhe western 
frontier is formed by the river Glaucus and Mount 
Dacdala (Strab. xiv. p. 664), the northern by the 
range of Mount Taurus, and the eastern one by 
Mount Climax. The whole extent of the country, 
from cast to west, amounts, according to Strabo, to 
1720 stadia; this measurement, however, must have 
been made along the line of coast, for a straight line 
from cast to west does not amount to more than one- 
half that distance. Its extent from the sea to tlie 
northern boundary is different in the different parts, 
but is everywhere smaller than that from east to 
west. Until veiy recently, Lycia, with its rich 
remains of antiquity, was almost a terra incognita, 
—having never been visited by European travellers, 
until Sir Charles Fellows, in 1838, and a second 
time in 1840, travelled the country; since which 
time it has been explored and described by several 
other men of learning and science, whose works will 
be noticed below. 

1. Name of the Country, — The name Lycia and 
Lycians is perfectly familiar to Homer, and the 
poet appears to have been better acquainted with 
Lycia than with some other parts of Asia Minor, for 
he knew the river Xanthus and Cape Chimaera. 
{/I. vi. 171, &c., X. 430, xii. 312, &c., Od.v. 282, 
and elsewhere.) But, according to Herodotus (i. 
173), the ancient name of the country had been 
Milyas (^ M/Auctr), and that of the inhabitants 
Solymi {^6Xvijloi), and Trernilae or Termilae (Tpe- 
piKai or Tep/itAat). These latter are said to 
have been conquered, and expelled from the coast 
districts by Sajq)edon, the brother of Minos, who, 
with a band of Cretans, invaded the country and 
conquered it, but without changing either its name 
or that of the people. But in liis reign, Lycus, the 
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son of Pandioii, being driven by hb brother Aegeus 
from Attica, found a place of refuge in Milyas, the 
kingdom of Sarpedon, who now changed the name 
of his dominion into Lycia, to honour his friend 
Lycos. (Comp. Strab. xiv. p. 667; and Steph. B. 
s. V. Tp 6 /ul\) 7 , who states, on the authority of the 
historian Alexander, that Bellerophontes changed 
the name of Tremilae into that of Lyciana.) In 
later times the name Milyas still existed, but was 
confined to the northern and more mountainous 
parts of the country, into which the original inha¬ 
bitants of the country had been driven by the con¬ 
querors, and where they were known under the 
name of the Milyae. [Milyas.] Strabo, in his 
desire to look upon Homer as an infallible authority 
in historical and geographical matters, is inclined to 
disbelieve the tradition related by Herodotus, as 
irreconcilable with the poet, who, he conceives, 
meant by the Solymi no other people than that 
which in later times bore the name of Milyae. 
Whatever we may think of the cause of the change 
of name from Milyas to Lycia, it is probable that it 
must have originated in the conquest of the country 
by foreigners, and that this conquest belongs to an 
earlier date than the composition of the Homeric 
poems. But although the inhabitants of the country 
had changed their own name, they continued as late 
as the time of Herodotus to be called Termilae by 
their neighbours. 

2. Physical Character of the Country. —All Lycia 
18 a mountainous country,—the range of Mount 
Taurus in the north sending forth numerous 
branches to the south, which generally slope down 
as they approach the sea, and terminate in pro¬ 
montories. The principal of these branches are, 
mounts Daedala, Cragus, Massicytes (rising in 
some parts to’a height of 10,000 feet), and Climax. 
But, notwithstanding its mountainous character, 
Lycia was by no means an unfertile country, for it 
produced wine, com, and all the other fruits of Asia 
Minor; its cedars, fics, and plane trees, were par¬ 
ticularly celebrated. (Pliii. H, N, xii. 5.) Among 
the products peculiar to it, we may mention a par¬ 
ticularly soft kind of sponge found near Anti- 
phellus, and a species of chalk, which possessed 
medicinal properties. Lycia also contained springs 
of naphtha, which attest ita volcanic character; of 
which other proofs also are mentioned, for, not far 
from the rock called Deliktash^ there is a perpetual 
fire issuing from the ground, which is supposed to 
have given rise to the story of tho Chimaera, but is 
in reality nothing but a stream of inflammable gas 
issuing from the crevices of the rocks, as is the case 
in several parts of the Apennines. Most of the 
rivers of Lycia flow in a southern direction, and the 
most important of them are the Xaktuus, in the 
west, and the Limykus or Aricandus, in the east. 
It also has two considerable lakes; one, now called 
Avian Gule^ is formed by the confluence of several 
rivers, another, in the more northern part, situated 
in a hollow among high mountains, is called Yazeer 
GtUe. 

3. The Inhabitants of Lycia. — The most ancient 
inhabitants of Lycia, as wo have seen above, were 
the Solymi, who are generally believed to have been 
a Phoenician or Semitic race. We are not informed 
why these Solymi were called Termilae; but the 
probability is that the Solymi and the Termilae 
were two different tribes occupying different parts 
of the country at the same time, and that while the j 
Solymi were driven into the northern mountains by | 
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the invaders, the Termilae were subdued, and re¬ 
ceived from their conquerors the name of Lycians. 
This seems clearly to follow from the account of 
Herodotus and the fragments quoted by Stephanus 
Byzantinus. The Tremilae were no doubt as foreign 
to the Hellenic stock of nations as the Solymi. The 
conquerors of the Tremilae, that is the Lycians 
proper, are said to have come from Crete, which, 
before its occupation by the Dorians, was inhabited 
by barbarous or non-Hellenic tribes, whence it follows 
that the conquering Lycians must likewise have 
been barbarians. Their struggles with the Solymi 
appear to have lasted long, and to have been very 
severe, for Bellerophon and other mythical heroes 
are described as having fought against the warlike 
Solymi. (Horn. II vi. 184, 204, Od. v. 283.) 
From the recently discovered Lycian inscriptions, 
composed in an alphabet partly Greek and partly 
foreign, it has been inferred that, after the conquest 
of Lycia by the Persians, the great body of the na¬ 
tion changed its character, at least in some parts, 
which are supposed to have then been occupied 
by Persians; and this theory is believed to derive 
support from the Lycian inscriptions, which Mr. 
Sharpe and others believe to contain a language akin 
to the Zend. But this hypothesis is devoid of all 
foundation, for we never find that the Persians colo¬ 
nised the countries conquered by them, and the Lycian 
language is as yet utterly unknown. All we can say 
is, that the Lycian alphabet seems to be a variety of 
the Graeco-Phoenician or Graeco-Semitic character, 
and that there is no evidence to show that in the 
historical ages the Lycians changed their character as 
a nation. They were and remained barbarians in the 
Greek sense, though they adopted and practised to 
a great extent the arts and modes of civilised life, 
such as they existed among their Greek neighbours. 

4. Institutions, <^c. of the Lycians. — In the Ho¬ 
meric poems the Lycians appear as governed by kings 
(Horn. II, vi. 173; Lict, of Biogr. s. v. Sarpedon) ; 
but in the historical times we find Lycia as a con¬ 
federation of free cities, with a constitution more 
wisely framed perhaps than any other in all anti¬ 
quity. An authentic account of this constitution 
has been preserved by Strabo. It was the political 
unity among the towns of Lycia that made the 
country strong, and enabled it to maintain its freedom 
against the encroachments of Croesus, while all the 
surrounding nations were compelled to own his sway. 
When and by whom this federal constitution was 
devised, we are not informed, but it reflects great 
credit upon tlie political wisdom of the Lycians. 
They were a peaceable and well-conducted people, 
and took no part in the piracy of their maritime 
neighbours, but remained faithful to their ancient 
institutions, and on this account were allowed the 
enjoyment of their free constitution by the Romans. 
It was under the dominion of Rome that Strabo saw 
its working. The confederacy then consisted of 23 
towns, from which the deputies met in a place fixed upon 
each time by common consent. The six largest towns, 
Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Myra, and 
Tlos, had each three votes at the common diet; the 
towns of more moderate size bad two, and the re¬ 
maining small places one vote eacli. The execut^e 
of the confederacy was in the hand of a magistrate 
called Lyciarch (AvKidpxnO, whose election was 
the first business of the congress, and after whom 
the other officers of the corffederacy were chosen* 
The judges, also, as well as the magistrates, were 
elected from each city according to the number of 
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its votes; taxation and other public duties were 
regulated on the same principle. In former times, 
the deputies constituting the congress had also de¬ 
cided upon peace, war, and alliances; but this of 
course ceased when Lycia acknowledged the supre¬ 
macy of Rome. This happy constitution lasted 
until tile time of the emperor Claudius, when 
Lycia became a Roman province, as is mentioned 
below. (Strab. xiv. p. 664, &c.) The laws and 
customs of the Lycians are said by Herodotus to 
have been partly Carian and partly Cretan ; but in 
one point they difiei-ed from all otlier men, for they 
derived their names from their mothers and not 
from their fathers, and when any one was asked to 
give an account of his parentage, he enumerated his 
mother, grandmother, great grandmother, (Herod, 
i. 173.) Herodotus (vii. 92), in describing their 
armour, mentions in particular, hats with plumes, 
greaves, short swords, and sickles. Respecting the 
religion of the Lycians notliing is known, except 
that they worshipped Apollo, especially at Patara; 
but whether this was the Greek Apollo, or a Lyciaii 
god identified with him, cannot be said with cer¬ 
tainty; though the former is more probable, if we 
attach any value to the story of Patarus. [^Dkt. of 
Jiiogr. a, v.] This would sliow that the Greeks of 
Asia Minor exercised considerable infiuenco ux>on 
the Lycians at a very early period. 

5. Literature and the Arts. — Although we liave 
no mention of any works in tho Lycian language, it 
cannot be doubted that the Lycians either had, or 
at least might have had, a literature, as they had a 
peculiar alphabet of their own, and made frequent 
use of it in inscriptions. The mere fact, however, 
that many of these inscriptions are engraven in two 
languages, the Lycian aud Greek, shows that the 
latter language had become so familiar to the people 
that it was thought desirable, or even necessary, to 
employ k along with tho vernacular in public decrees 
and laws about and after the time of the Persian 
wars ; and it must have been this circumstance that 
stopped or jirevented the development of a national 
literature in Lycia. The influence of Greek litera¬ 
ture is also attested by the theatres which existed 
in almost every town, and in which Greek plays 
must have been performed, and have been under¬ 
stood and enjoyed by tho people. In the arts of 
sculpture and architecture, the Lycians attained a 
degree of perfection but little inferior to that of the 
Greeks. Their temples and tombs abound in the 
finest 8culf>tures, representing mythological subjects, 
or events of their own military history. Their 
architecture, especially that of their tombs and 
sarcophagi, has quite a peculiar character, so much 
so that travellers are thereby enabled to distinguish 
whether any given place is really Lycian or not. 
These sarcophagi are surmounted by a structure 
witli j)ointed arches, and richly decorated with .sculp¬ 
tures. One of these has been brought to this country 
by Sir C. Fellows, and may now be seen in the 
British Museum. The entrances of the numerous 
tombs cut iu the faces of lofty rocks are formed in 
the same way, presenting at the top a pointed arch, 
which has led Sir C. Fellows to compare them to 
Gothic or Elizabethan architecture. If we examine 
the remains of their towns, as figured in the works 
of SirC. Fellows, Texier, and Forbes and Spratt, we 
cannot aycud coming to the conclusion that, in all the 
arts of civilised life, the Lycians, though barbarians, 
were little inferior to the Greeks. 

6. History .—Lycia and tho Lycians act rather a 
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prominent part in the Homeric account of the Trojan • 
War, whore they are described as tho allies of the 
Trojans. Sarpedon and Glaucus, are the two 
Lycian heroes in tho war ; but the poet was familiar 
also with the earlier legends of Lycia,—as that about 
Bellerophon, which he introduces into the parley 
between Glaucus and Diomede. Pandarus, anothei* 
hero on the side of the Trojans, came from a district 
about the river Aesepus, which was likewise called 
Lycia, and which was supposed by the ancient com¬ 
mentators to have been peopled by colonists from 
Lycia, the subject of this article (//. ii. 824, &c., iv, 
91, v. 105; comp. Strab. xii. p. 572, xiii. p. 585); 
but both liistory aud tradition are silent as to the 
time when, and the circumstances under which, 
Lycians settled in Tioas. During the period from 
the Trojan times down to the Lydian conquests 
under Croesus, the Lycians are not mentioned in 
hi.story ; but tliai conqueror, who was successful in 
.all other parts of Asia l\rinor, failed in his attemjits 
upon the Lycians and Cilicians. (Herod, i. 28.) 
When Cyrus overthrew tlie Lydian monarchy, and 
his general Harpagus invaded tho jilain of the 
Xanthus, tho Lycians oftcred a determined resis¬ 
tance; but wlien, in tho end, they found their 
situation hopeless, tho men of Xanthus assembled in 
the citadel their women, children, slaves, and trea¬ 
sures, and then set fire to it. They themselves then 
renewed the fight against tho enemy, but all perished, 
except a few Xanthians who happened to be absent 
during the battle. [Xanthus.] Lycia thu.s became 
a part of the Persian monarchy, but. like all Per¬ 
sian province.s, retained its own constitution, being 
obliged only to pay tribute and furnish its contin¬ 
gents to the Persian army. The Lycians joined in 
the revolt of the Asiatic Greeks, but afteiwards were 
reduced, and Darius made the country a part of his 
first satrapy (Herod, iii. 90); the fact that the Lycians 
furnished fifty ships to the fleet of Xerxes (Herod, vii. 
92) shows,that they still continued to be a prosperous 
and powerful people. Their armour on that occasion 
is de.scribed by Herodotus, and was the same lis that 
noticed above. During the Peloponnesian War the 
Lycians are not mentioned ; but ns Rhodes was tri¬ 
butary to Athens, and as cuntributi(»ns were often 
levied as far as Aspendus, it is not improbable that 
Lycia may have been compelled to j)ay similar con¬ 
tributions. Alexand6r traversed a part of the 
country on his march from Caria into Pi.sidia and 
Phi 7 gia, and reduced it under his sway. The 
Lycians bn that occasion offered little or no resist¬ 
ance to the yomig conqueror; the cities of Xanthus, 
Pinara, Patara, and about thirty other smaller town.s, 
surrendered to him without a blow. (Arrian, Anal). 
i. 24.) In tlie division of tlio Macedonian empire, 
Lycia successively came under the dominion of the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucidae ; and then, after a brief 
interval, during which the Lycians enjoyed their 
full freedom, they fell uruler the dominion of Rome : 
for after the dei’eat of Antiochus the Great, Lycia 
was ceded by the Roman senate to tho Rhodians ; 
but the Lycians, indignant at being considered the 
subjects of the islanders, and being secretly sup¬ 
ported by Eumenes, resisted the Rhodian authorities 
by force of arms. In this contest they wo-e over¬ 
powered ; but the Romans, displeased with tho Rho¬ 
dians for their conduct in the Macedonian War, 
interfered, and restored the Lycians to independence. 
(Polyb. xxii. 7, xxiii. 3, xxvi. 7, xxx. 5 ; Liv. xlv. 
25; Appian, Mithr. 61, &c., &yr. 44.) It was 
apparently during the period which now followed, 
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that Lycia enjoyed its highest degree of prosperity, 
for under the protection of Rome the people had suf¬ 
ficient leisure to attend to their own internal affairs. 
By a strict and wise neutrality, they escaped the 
dangers of the Mithridatic Wars as well as those of 
the wars against the pirates. (Appian, Mithrid. 
24, 61 ; Strab, xvi. p. 665.) The prosperity of 
Lycia, however, received a severe blow during the 
war of Brutus and Cassius, who attacked the country 
because it was suspected to favour the party of 
Octavianus and Antony. When Brutus advanced 
Against Xdnthus, the inhabitants razed the suburbs 
to tlie ground, and offered the most detenninato re¬ 
sistance. After a long and desperate siege, the 
soldiers of Brutus gained admission by treachery, 
wliorenprm tho Xanthians made away with them¬ 
selves by setting fire to their city. The fall of 
Xanthus was followed by tlie surrender of Patara 
and the whole Lycian nation. Brutus levied enor¬ 
mous contributions, and in some instances ordered 
the inhabitants to give up all their gold and silver. 
(Appian, B. C. iv. 60, 65, 75, &c.) Antony after¬ 
wards granted the Lycians exemption from taxes, in 
consideration of their sufferings, and exliorted them 
to rebuild the city of Xanthus. (Ibid. v. 7 ; comp. 
Dion Cass, xlvii. 34.) But after this time the 
prosperity of Lycia was gone, and internal dissen¬ 
sions in the end also deprived the inhabitants of 
their Ancient and free constitution ; for the emperor 
Claudius made the country a Roman province, 
forming part of the prefecture of Pamphylia. (Dion 
Cass. lx. 17 ; Suet. Claud. 25.) Pliny (v. 28) 
states that Lycia once contained seventy towns, 
but that in his time their number was reduced to 
twenty-six. l^tolerny (v. 3), indeed, describes Ly¬ 
cia AS a separate province; but it is probable that 
until the time of Theodosius II. it remained united 
with Pampliylia, for an inscription (Gruter, Thesaur. 
p. 458. 6) mentions Porcius as “ procos. Lyciae et 
Pamphyliae,” and both countries had only one 
governor as late as the reign of Constantine. But 
Theodosius constituted Lycia a separate province; 
and so it also appears in the seventh century in 
Hierocles (p. 682, Ac.), with ^lyra for it.s capital. 

For further topographical and hi.storical details 
SCO the separate article.s of the Lycian town.s, 
mountain.s, and rivers, and e.speciiilly tho following 
works of modern travellers. Sir C. Fellows, A 
Journal written during an Excursion in A ski Minory 
London, 1831), and An Account of Discoveries in 
Lycidy htiny a Journal kept during a Second Excur¬ 
sion in Asia Minor, London, 1841 ; Spratt and E. 
Forbes, Travels in Lycia, Milyas, ami the Cihij- 
ratis, 2 vols. London, 1847, which contains an ex¬ 
cellent map of Lycia; Texier, Description de 
TAsie Mineure, vol. i. Paris, 1838. The Lycian 
language has been discussed by D. Sliarpc, in Ap¬ 
pendices to Sir C. Fellows’ works ; by Grotefend, 
in vol. iv. of tho Zeitschrift fur die Kimde des 
Morgenhnds ; and by CockercU in the Journal des 
April, 1841. £L. S.] 
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LYCOSURA. 

LYCO or LYCON, a small town of Hispania Bae- 
tica, mentioned only by Livy (xxxvii. 47). [P. S.] 

LY'COA (Ai/xda; Eth. AvKodrrjs), a town of 
Arcadia in the district Maenalia, at the foot of Mt. 
Maenalus, with a temple of Artemis Lycoatis. It 
was in ruins in the time of Pausaniap, and is repre¬ 
sented by the Paleohastron between Arachova and 
Karteroli. (Pans. viii. 3. § 4,36. § 7; Steph. B. s.v.\ 
Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 52 ; Boblaye, Recherche^, 
p. 171; Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes, p. 120; Cur- 
tius, Peloponnesos, vol. i. p. 358.) There was another 
Lycoa not far from the Alpheius, near its junction 
with the Lusius or Gortynius, at the foot of Mt. Ly- 
caeus. (Pol. xvi. 17.) It has been conjectured that 
the proper name of tho latter of these towns was 
Lycaea, since Pausanias (viii. 27. § 4) speaks of 
the Lycaeatae (Avtcaidrai) as a people in the district 
of Cynuria, and Stephanus mentions a town Lycaea 
(Amaia). (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 304.) 

LYCO'NE (^AvKiivT}), a mountain of Argolis, on 
the road from Argos to Tegea. (Pans. ii. 24, § 6.) 
[See Vol. I. p. 201, b.] 

LYCOTOLIS (v Avkcou ttSKis, Ptol. iv. 5. § 63; 
Steph. B. s. V .; Strab. xvii. p. 813 • Lycon. Plin. v. 
9. 8.11 ; Lyco, Jtin. Aidon. p. 157: Eth, Au/cotto- 
h-iTTjs}, the name of two cities in Aegypt. 

1. In the Thebaid, the capital of the nome 
Lycopolilcs, SE. of Ilermopolis, in lat 27° 10' 
14" N.: the modern E' Syout. It was seated on 
tho western bank of the Nile. The sliield of a 
king named Recamai, who reigned in Upper Egypt, 
probably during the shepherd dynasty in the Lower 
Country, has been discovered here. (Koselliiii, Mon, 
Civ, i. 81.) Lycopolis has no remarkable ruins, 
but in the excavated chambers of the adjacent rocks 
are found mummies of wolves, confirming the 
origin of its name, as well as a tradition preserved by 
Diodorus (ii. 88; comp. Aelian. Hist. An. x. 28), 
to tho effect that an Aethiopian army, invading 
Aegypt, was rei)ellcd beyond the city of Elephantine 
by herds of wolves. Osiris was worshipped under 
the symbol of a wolf at Lycopolis : ho having, ac¬ 
cording to a myth, come from tl«5 shades under that 
form, to aid I.‘?is and Horns in their combat with 
Typhon. (Champollion, Descript. de VEgypte, vol. i. 
p. 276 ; Jollois, Egypte, vol. ii. ch. 13.) 

2. Tho Deltaic Lycopoli.s (AowouTroAir, Strab. 

xvii. p. 802 ; Steph. B. s. v.), was an incon.siderablo 
town in the Sebeimytic nome, in the neighbourhood 
of Mende.s, and, from its appellation, aj>})arently 
founded by a colony of Osirian priests from Upper 
Egypt. The Deltaic Lycopolis was the birthplace 
of the Neo-Platonic philosopher Plotinus, A. d. 205. 
(Suidas, p. 3015.) [W. B. D.] 

LYCOREIA. [Delphi, p. 768.] 

LYCOSU'KA (Auxdaovpa; Eth. AvKotrovpeJ^s), 
a town of Arcadia, in the district Parrhasia, at the 
foot of Mt. Lycaeus, and near the river Plataniston 
(^Gastritzi), on tlie road from Megalopolis to Phi- 
galeia. It is called by Pausanias the most ancient 
town in Greece, and is said to have been founded by 
Lycaon, the son of Pelasgua. It was in ruins in the 
time of Pausanias, since its inhabitants had been 
transplanted to Megalopolis upon the foundation of 
the latter. The remains of this town were first dis¬ 
covered by Dodwell, near the village of Stala, and 
have .since been more accurately described by Ross. 
'I’he ruins are called Palaeokrambavos or Sidero- 
kastron. (Paus, viii. 2. § 1, viii. 4. § 5, viii. 38. 
§ 1 ; Dodwell, Travels in Greece, vol. ii. p. 895; 
Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 312; Ross, Rmen im Pelo^ 
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poriTUis, p. 87; Ciirtius, Peloponimos^ vol. i. p. 
295.) 

LYCTUS, LYTTTJS (AitcroSf A6 ttos : Eth, 
Ainrios, AtJrTtoy, Ptol. Hi. 17. § 10), one of the 
most considerable cities in Crete, which appears in 
the Homeric catalogue. {JL ii. 647, xvii. 611.) 
According to the Hesiodic Theogony (Theog. 477), 
Rhea gave birth to Zeus in a cave of Mt. Aegaeon, 
near Lyctus. The inhabitants of this ancient Doric 
city called themselves colonists of Sparta (Arist. 
Pol. ii. 7), and the worship of Apollo appears to 
have prevailed there. (Callim. Hymn. Apoll. 33; 
comp. Miiller, Dorians, vol. i. pp. 141,227, trans.) 
In B. c. 344, Phalaecus the Pliocian assisted the 
Cnossians against their neighbours the Lyctians, 
and took the city of Lyctus, from which he was 
driven out by Archidainus, king of Sparta. (Diod. 
xvi. 62.) The Lyctians, at a still later period, were 
engaged in frequent hostilities witli Cnossus, and 
succeeded in creating a formidable party in the 
island against that city. The Cnossians, taking 
advanfoige of their absence on a distant expedition, 
surprised Lyctus, and utterly destroyed it. The 
citizens, on tlieir return, abandoned it, and found 
refuge at Lampa. Polybius (iv. 53, 54), on this 
occasion, bears testimony to the high character of 
the Lyctians, as compared with their countrymen. 
They afterwards recovered their city by the aid of 
the Gortynians, who gave them a place called Dia- 
tonium, which they had taken from the Cnossians. 
(Polyb. xxiii. 15, xxiv. 53.) Lyctus w%as sacked 
% Metellus at the Roman conquest (Liv. Epit. 
xeix.; Flor. iii. 7 ), but was existing in the time of 
Strabo (x. p. 479) at a distance of 80 stadia from 
the Libyan sea. (Strab. p. 476; comp. Stoph. B. 
8. V.; Scyl. p. 18 ; Plin. iv. 12 ; llesych. s. v. Kap- 
irti(rcr6no\is ; llierocl.) The site still bears the 
name of Lylto, where ancient remains arc now found. 
(Pashley, Trav. vol. i. p. 269.) In the 16th cen¬ 
tury, the Venetian MS. Class. Ant. vol. ii. 

p. 274) describes the walls of the ancient city, with 
circular bastions, and other fortifications, as existing 
upon a lofty mountain, nearly in the centre of the 
island. Numerous vestiges of ancient structures, 
tombs, and broken marbles, are seen, as well as an 
immense arch of an aqueduct, by which the water 
w'as carried across a deep valley by means of a largo 
marble channel. Tlie town of Ausinoe and the 
harbour of Ciiersonksus are assigned to Lyctus. 
The type on its coins is usually an eagle Hying, 
witli the epigraph ATTTinN. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p.316; 
Hock, Kreta, vol. i. pp. 13, 408, vol. ii. pp. 431, 
446, vol. iii. pp. 430, 465, 508.) [E. B. J.] 



LYCTJ'RIA (AvKovpia), a village in Arcadia, 
which still retains its ancient name, marked the 
boundaries of the Pheneatae and Cleitorii. (Paus. 
viii. 19. § 4; Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 143 ; 
Boblaye, R4cherchis, p. 155 j Curtius, Pelo- 
potmetos, vol. i. p. 198.) 
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LYCUS (a6kos), is the name of a great many 
rivers, especially in Asia, and seems to have ori¬ 
ginated in the impression made upon the mind of the 
beholder by a torrent rushing down the side of a 
hill, which suggested the idea of a wolf rushing at 
his prey. The following rivers of this name occur 
in Asia Minor: — 

1. The Lycus of Bithynia: it flows in the east of 
Bithynia in a western direction, and empties itself 
into the Euxine a little to the south of Heracleia 
Pontica, which was twenty stadia distant from it. 
The breadth of the river is stated to have been two 
pletlira, and the plain near its mouth bore the name 
of Campus Lycacus. (Scylax, p. 34; Or^di. Ar¬ 
gon. 720; Arrian, Peripl. p. 14; Anonym. Peripl. 
p. 3; Xenoph. Anab. vi. 2. § 3; Ov. Epist. ex 
Pont. X. 47; Memnon, ap. Phot. 51; Plin. vi. 1, 
who erroneously states that Heracleia was situated 
on (appositum) the river.) 

2. The Lycus of Cilicia is mentioned only by 
Pliny (v. 22) as flowing betw'een the Pyrainu.s and 
Pinaru.s. 

3. The Lycus of Lydia was a tributary of the 
Hermus, flowing in a sonlh-wostorn direction by the 
tovrn of Thyatira: whether it emptied itself directly 
into the Hermus, or only after its juncture with 

I the llyllus, is uncertain. (Plin. v. 31; comp. 

I Wilder, vol. i. p. 253; P. Lucas. Truisieme Voy- 
ofje, vol. i. p. 139, who, however, confounds the 
Lycus with the Hermus.) 

4. The Lycus of Plirygi.a, now called Tchoruk- 

Su, is a tributaiy of the Miteander, which it joins 
a few miles south of Tripolis. It had its .sources in 
the eastern, parts of Mount Cadmus (Strab. xii. 
p. 578), not far from tJiose of the Alaeamlcr itself, 
and flowed in a western direction towards Colossae, 
near which it disappeared in a chasm of tlie 

earth; after a distance of fi\c stadia, however, its 
waters reappeared, .and, after flowing close by Lao- 
diceia, it discliargc<l itself into the Maeander. 
(Herod, vii. 30; Plin. v. 29; Ptol. v. 2. § 8; 
Hamilton, Jie^earches, vol. i, p. 508, &c., and 
Journal of the Royal Geoyr. Soc. vii. p. 60, who 
rc-discovered the chasm in vvhich tlie Lycus disap- 
pcans, amid the ruins near Ciionas.) 

5. Pontu.s contained two rivers of this name: — 

(a.) A tributary of the Iris in the west, is now called 
KuLei Jlissar. It has its sources in the hills of 
Lesser Armenia, and, after flowing for some time in 
a western direction, it turns towards the north, pass¬ 
ing through Nicopoli.s, and emptying itself into the 
Iris at Magnopolis. The Lycus is almost as im¬ 
portant a river as the Iris itself (Strab. xi. p. 529, 
xii. pp. 547, 556; Plut. Lucul. 15; Plin. vi. 
3, 4; Ov. Epist. ex Pont. iv. 10, 47 ; Hierocl. 
p. 703; Act. Martyr, vol. iii. Jul. p. 46). (h.) A 

tributary of the Acampsis or Apsorrhos, in the east¬ 
ern part of Pontus, and is believed to answer to the 
modern Gorgoro. . (Ptol. v. 6. § 7.) 

6. According to Curtius (iii. 1), the river Mar- 
syas, which flowed thmugh the town of Celancae, 
changed its name into Lycus at the point wheie it 
rushed out of the f-rtifications of the place. [L. S.] 

LYCUS (Av«os), a river of Assyria, also called 
Zabatus. [Zabatus.] 

LYCUS (^Avkos), a river of Syria, between an¬ 
cient Byblus and Beiytus. (Strab. xvi. p. 755; 
Plin. V. 20.) Although both these geographers 
mention the river Adonis as distinct from this, more 
to the north, between Palac-Byblus and Byblus, the 
two rivers have been sometimes confounded. Their 
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Wolf-river is plainly identical with the Dog-river of 
the present day (Nahr-el-Kelb), about 2 hours north 
of BeyHit; which derives its name, says Maundrell, 
from an idol in the form of a dog or wolf, which was 
worshipped, and is said to have pronounced oracles, 
at this place. It is remarkable for an ancient via¬ 
duct cut in the face of a rocky promontory imme¬ 
diately on the south of the stream, the work of 
Antoninus Pius, as a Latin inscription, copied by 
Maundrell, and still legible, records {Journey^ March 
17, pp. 35—37). Cuneiform inscriptions and figures 
resembling those found at Behiatun [Bagistanus 
Mons] would seem to indicate that the Roman em¬ 
peror did but repair the work of some Persian king. 
There are casts of the inscriptions and figures in 
the British Museum. [0. W. | 

LYCUS (Auaos), a river of Sarmatia, which flows 
through the country of the Tliyssagetae, and dis¬ 
charges itself into the Palus Maeotis. (Herod, iv. 
124.) Herodotus was so much in error about the 
position of the Maeotis, that it is difficult to make 
out his geography here. The Lycus has been iden¬ 
tified with the Laggus of Pliny (vi. 7), or the 
upper course of the Volga. (Comp. Schafarik, Slav. 
Alt. vol. i. p. 499.) Rennell (Geog. of Uerod. vol. 
i. p. 119) supposes it may be the Medweditza. 
It must bo distinguished from the Lycus of Ptolemy 
(iii. 5. § 13), which is the modem Kalmius. (Scha¬ 
farik, 1. c.) [H. B. J.] 

LYCUS (Au/for, Ptol. v. 14. § 2), a river of 
Cyprus, W. of Arnathus. At a little distance inland 
from CajM delle Gatte [Curias] are some salt 
marshes, which receive an arm of a river correspond¬ 
ing with the Lycus of Ptolemy. (Engel, KyproSy 
voL i. 37.) [E. B. J.] 

LYDDA. [Diospolis.] 

LY'DIA(Au5fa: Eth. AudSf, Lydus), a country in 
the western part of Asia Minor. Its boundaries 
varied at different times. Originally it was a small 
kingdom in the east of the Ionian colonies; but 
daring the period of the Persian dominion it ex¬ 
tended to the south as far as the river Maeander, 
and, perhaps, even to Mount Messogis, whence some 
writers speiik of the Carian towns of Aromata, 
Tmlles, Nysa, and Magnchia on the Maeander, as 
Lydian towns, and Strabo (xii. p. 577) mentions 
the Maeander as the frontier between Lydia and 
Caria. To the east it extended as far as the river 
Lycus, 80 as to embrace a portion of Phrygia. In 
the time of Croesus, the kingdom of Lydia embraced 
the whole of Asia Minor between the Aegean and 
the river Halys, with the exception of Cilicia and 
Lycia. The limits of Lydia during the Roman 
period are more definitely fixed; for it bordered in 
the north on Mysia, from which it was separated 
near the coast by the river Hermus, and in the 
inland parts by the range of Mount Temnus; to the 
east it bordered on Phrygia, and to the south on 
Caria, from which it was separated by Mount Mes¬ 
sogis. To the west it was w’ashed by the Aegean 
(Plin. V. 30; Strab. i. p. 58, ii. p. 130, xii. 
pp. 572, 577, &c.), whence it is evident that item- 
braced the modern province of Sarukhan and the 
northern part of Sighla. This extent of country, 
however, includes also Ionia, or the coast country 
between the mouth of the Hermus and that of the 
Maeander, which was, properly si)eaking, no part of 
Lydia. [Ionia.] 

1. Physical Features of Lydia ,—In the southern 
and western parts Lydia was a mountainous country, 
being bound^ on tlie south by the Mkssoqis, and 
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traversed by the range of Tmolus, which rtma 
parallel to it, and includes the valley of the Cay- 
strus. In the western parts we have, as continua¬ 
tions of Tmolus, Mounts Dragon and Olympus, 
in the north of which rises Mount Sipylus. The 
extensive plains and valleys between these heights 
are traversed in a western direction by the rivers 
Caystrus and Hermus, and their numerous tri¬ 
butaries. The whole country was one of the most 
fertile in the world, even the sides of the mountains 
admitting of cultivation ; its climate was mild and 
healthy, though the country has at all times been 
visited by severe earthquakes. (Xenoph. Cyrop, 
vi. 2. § 21; Strab. i. p. 58.) Its most important 
productions were an excellent kind of wine, saffron, 
and gold. The accounts of the ancients al)out the 
quantity of gold found in Lydia, from which Croe¬ 
sus was believed to liave derived his wealth, are no 
doubt exaggerated, for in later times the sand of 
the river Pactolus contained no gold at all, and the 
proceeds of the gold mines of Mount Tmolus were 
so small as scarcely to pay for the labour of working 
them. (Strab. xiii. p. 591.) The plains about 
tlie Hermus and Caystrus were the most fertile 
parts of the country, if we except the coast districts 
of Ionia. Tho most celebrated of these plains and 
valleys bore distinct names, as the Cilbianian, the 
Caystrian, tho Hyrcanian; and the Catack- 
CAUMKXE in the north east. Some of these plains 
also contsiincd lakes of coiiBidcrablo extent, the most 
important of which are the Gyoaea Lacus, on 
the north of the Hermus, and some smaller ones in 
the neighbourhood of Epliesus, which were parti¬ 
cularly rich in fish. The capital of the country at 
all times was Sardes. 

2. Navies aiid Inhabitants of the Country .—In 
the Homeric poems the names Lycia and Lycians do 
not occur; but the people dwelling about Mount Tmolus 
and Lake Gygaea,tliat is tho country afterwards called 
Lydia, bear the name Meones or Maeone8(M77W€s,//. 
ii. 86.5, V. 43, x. 431), and are allied with the Tro¬ 
jans. The earliest author who mentions tho name 
Lydians is the lyric poet Miinnennus {Fragm. 14, 
ed. Bergk), whoso native city of Colophon was con¬ 
quered by the Lydians. Herodotus (i. 7) states 
that tho people originally called Meones afterwards 
adopted the name of Lydians, from Lydus the son of 
Atys; and he accordingly regards Lydians and 
Meonians as the same people. But some of the 
ancients, as wo learn from Strabo (xii. p. 572, xiv. 
p. 679), considered them as two distinct races, — a 
view which is unquestionably the correct one, and 
has been adopted in modern times by Niebuhr and 
other inquirers. A change of name like that of 
Maeonians into Lydians alone suggests the idea of 
the former people being either subdued or expelled 
by the latter. When once the name Lydians had 
been established, it was applied indiscriminately to 
the nation tliat had been conquered by them as well 
as to the conqucroi's, and hence it happens that later 
writers use the name Lydians even when speaking 
of a time when there were no Lydians in the coun¬ 
try, but only Maeonians. We shall first endeavour 
to show who the Maeonians were, and then proceed ' 
to tho more difficult question about the Lydians and ^ 
the time when they conquered the Maeonians. Tho 
Maeonians unquestionably belonged to the Indo- 
European stock of nations, or that branch of them 
which is generally called Tyrrhenian or Pelasgian, 
for these latter “ inhabited Lesbos before the Greeks 
look possession of those islands (Strab. v. p. 221,, 
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iiii. p. 621), and, according to Monecrates the 
Elaean, the whole coast of Ionia, beginning from 
Mycale, and of Aeolis.” (Niebuhr, Hist, of Roim^ 
vol. i. p. 32.) They no doubt extended beyond the 
coast into the interior of the country. The existence 
of a Pelasgian population is probably also implied 
in the statement, that the most ancient royal dy¬ 
nasty of Lydia were Heracleidae, and that Lydus 
was a brother of Tyrrhenus. The Lydians, on the 
other hand, are expressly stated to have had nothing 
in common with the Pelasgians (Dionys. i. 30), 
and all we know of them points to more eastern 
countries as their original home. It is true that 
Herodotus connects the Heracleid dynasty with that 
of Assyria, but if any value can be attached to this 
statement at all, it refers only to the rulers; but it 
may be as unfounded as his belief that most of the 
Greek institutions had been derived from Egypt. 
The Lydians are described as a kindred people of the 
Carians and Mysians, and all tliree are said to have 
had one common ancestor as well as one common lan¬ 
guage and religion. (Herod, i. 171.) The Carians 
are the only one of these three nations that are men¬ 
tioned by Homer. It is impossible to fisccrtain 
what country was originally inhabited by the Ly¬ 
dians, though it is reasonable to assume that they 
occupied some district near the Maeonians; and it 
is possible that the Phrygians, who are said to have 
migrated into Asia from Thrace, may have pressed 
upon the Lydians, and thus forced them to make 
conquests in the country of the Maeonians. The 
time when these conquests took place, and when the 
Maeonians were overpowered or expelled, is con¬ 
jectured by Niebuhr (Lec^. on Anc, Hist. vol. i. 
p. 87) to have been the time when the Heracleid 
dynasty was supplanted by that of the Mermnadae, 
who were real Lydians. This would place the con¬ 
quest of Maeonia by the Lydians about the year 
B. c. 720. The Maeonians, however, after this, 
still maintained themselves in the country of the 
Upper Hermus, which continued to be called Mae¬ 
onia; whence Ptolemy ( v. 2. § 21) speaks of Mae¬ 
onia as a part of Lydia. Pliny (v. 30) also 
speaks of the 'Maeonii as the inhabitants of a district 
between Philadelphia and Tralles, and Hicrocles 
(p. 670) and other ecclesiastical writers mention 
there a small town called Maeonia, which Mr. Ha¬ 
milton {Researches^ vol. ii. p. 139, 3:c.) is inclined 
to identify with the ruins of Megne^ about five 
miles west of Sandal. To what branch of the 
human family the Lydians belonged is a question 
which cannot be answered, any more than that 
about their original seats; all the Lydian words 
which have been transmitted to us are quite foreign 
to the Greek, and their kinsmen, the Carians, are 
described as a people speaking a barbarous lan¬ 
guage. 

3. Institutkms and Customs .—Although the Ly¬ 
dians must be regarded as barbarians, and although 
they were different from the Greeks both in their lan¬ 
guage and in their religion, yet they were capable, 
like some other Asiatic nations, of adopting or de¬ 
veloping institutions resembling those of the Greeks, 
though in a lesser degree than the Carians and 
Lycians, for the Lydians always lived under a mo¬ 
narchy, and never rose to free political institutions. 
They and the Carians were both gifted nations; 
they cultivated the arts, and were in many respects 
little inferior to the Greeks. Previous to their con¬ 
quest by the Persians, they were an industrious, 
brave, and warlike people, and their cavalry was 
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regarded as the best at that time. (Herod, i. 79 ; 
Mimnerm. L c .) Cyrus purposely crushed their war¬ 
like spirit, forbade them the use of arms, and 
caused them to practice dancing and singing, instead 
of cultivating the arts of war. (Herod, i. 154 ; 
Justin, i. 8.) Their subsequent partiality to music 
was probably the reason why the Greeks ascribed to 
them the invention of gymnastic games. (Herod, 
i. 94.) The mode of life thus forced upon them by 
their conquerors gradually led them to that degree 
of effeminacy for which they were afterwards so no¬ 
torious. Their commercial industry, however, con¬ 
tinued under tho Persian rule, and was a source of 
great prosperity. (Herod, i. 14, 2.5, 51, &c.) In 
their manners the Lydians differed but little from 
the Greeks, though their civilisation was inferior, as 
is manifest from the fact of their daughters gene¬ 
rally gaining their dowries by public prostitution, 
without thereby injuring tlieir reputation. (Herod, 
i. 93.) The moral character of the Lydian women 
necessarily suffered from such a custom, and' it 
cannot be matter of surprise that ancient Greek au¬ 
thors speak of them with contempt. (Strab. xi. 
p. 533, xiii. p. 627.) As to tlie religion of the 
Lydians we know very little : their chief divinity 
appciirs to have been Cybele, but they also wor¬ 
shipped Artemis and Bacchus (Athen. xiv. p. 636 ; 
Dionys. Perieg. 842), and the phallus worship seems 
to have been universal, whence we still find enormous 
phalli on nearly all the Lydian tombs. (Hamilton’s 
Researches, vol. 1. p. 145.) Tho Lydians are said 
to have been the first to establish inns for travellers, 
and to coin money. (Herod, i. 94.) Tho Lydian 
coins display Greek art in its highest perfection; 
they have no inscriptions, but are only adorned with 
the figure of a lion, which was the talisman of 
Sardes. We do not know that the Lydians had any 
alphabet or literature of their own: the want of 
these things can scarcely have been felt, for the 
people must at an early period have become familiar 
with the language and literature of their Greek 
neighbours. 

4. History. —The Greeks possessed several works 
on the history of Lydia, and one of them was the 
production of Xanthus, a native of Sardes, the capital 
of Lydia; but all have perished with tho exception 
of a few insignificant fragments. If we had the 
work of Xanthus, we should no doubt bo well in¬ 
formed on various points on which we can now only 
form conjectures. As it is, we owe nearly all our 
knowledge of Lydian history to Herodotus. Ac¬ 
cording to him (i. 7) Lydia was successively governed 
by three dynasties. The first began with Lydus, 
the son of Atys, but tho number of its kings is not 
mentioned. The second dynasty was that of the 
Heracleidae, beginning with Agron, and ending with 
Candauies, whom the Greeks called Myrsilus. TJie 
commencement of the Heracleid dynasty may be dated 
about B. c. 1200 ; they are connected in the legend 
in Herodotus with the founder of Nineveh, which, 
according to Niebuhr, means either that they were 
actually descended from an Assyrian family, or that 
the Heracleid dynasty submitted to the supremacy 
of the king of Nineveh, and thus connected itself 
with the race of Ninus and Bclus. The Heracleids 
maintained themselves on the throne of Lydia, in 
unbroken succession, for a period of 505 years. The 
third dynasty, or that of the Mermnadae, probably 
the first really Lydian rulers, commenced their 
reign, according to some, in b. c. 713 or 716, and 
according to Eusebius, twcniy-two years later. Gyges, 
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the first king of the Mermnad dynasty, who is said to 
have murdered Candaules, is an entirely mythical 
personage, at least the story which Herodotus relates 
about him is nothing but a jwpular tradition. Ho 
reigned until b.c. 678, and conquered several of 
the adjacent countries, such as a great part of Mysia 
and the shores of the Hellespont, and annexed to his 
dominions the cities of Colophon and Magnesia, 
which had until then been quite independent of both 
the Maeonians and the Lydians. Gyges was suc¬ 
ceeded by Ardys, who reigned from b.c. 678 to 
629, and, continuing the ooiniuests of his predecessor, 
made himself master of Priene. His reign, however, 
was disturbed by the invasion of his kingdom by 
the Cimmerians and Treres. Ho was succeeded by 
Sadyattes, of whom nothing is recorded except that 
ho occupied the throne for a period of twelve years, 
from B.c. 629 to 617. His successor Alyattes, 
from n. c. 617 to 5G0, expelled the Cimmerians from 
Asia Minor, and conquered most of tlio Ionian cities. 
In'the east he extended his dominion as far as the 
river Halys, wJicre he came in contact with Cyaxares 
the Mode. His successor Croesus, from b. c. 560 
to 546, extended his conquests so fur as to embrace 
the whole peninsula of Asia Minor, in wliicli the 
Lycians and Cilicians alone successfully resistcil 
him. Ho governed Jiis va.st dominions with justice 
and moderation, and Jiis yoke was scarcely felt by 
the conquered nations, lint as both Lydia and 
the Persian monarchy were conquering states, and 
separated from each other only by the river Halys, 
a conflict was unavoidable, and the kingdom of 
Lydia was conquered by Cyrus. I’ho detail of these 
occurrences is so well known that it does not require 
to he rejMjated liere. Lydia became annexed to the 
Persian empire. We have already noticed the mea¬ 
sures adopted by Cyrus to deprive the Lydians of 
their warlike character; but as their country was 
always considered the most valuable portion of Asia 
Minor, Darius, in the division of his empire, made 
Lydia and some small tribes, apparently of Maeonian 
origin, together with the Mysians, the second satrapy, 
and demanded from it an annual tribute for the 
royal treasury of 500 talents. (Herod, iii. 90.) 
Sardes now became the rcsidciioo of a Persian 
satrap, who seems to have ranked higher than the 
other governors of provinces. Afterwards I^ydia 
shared the fate of all the other Asiatic countries, 
and more and more lost its nationality, so that in 
the time of Strabo (xiii. p. 631) even the language 
of the Lydians had entirely disapj>earcd, the Greek 
having taken its place. After the death of Alex¬ 
ander, Lydia was subject for a time to Antigonus; 
then to Achaeus, who set himself up as king at 
Sardes, but was afterwards conquered and put to 
death by Antioclius. (Polyb. v. 57.) After the 
defeat of Antiochus by the Homans, Lydia was an¬ 
nexed by them to the kingdom of Eumeiies. (Liv. 
xxxviii. 39.) At a still later period it farmed jwt 
of the proconsular province of Asia (Plin. v. 30), 
and continued to retain its name through all the 
vicissitudes of the Byzantine etnpire, until finally it 
fell under the dominion of the Turks. (Comp. Th. 
Menke, Lydiaca^ Dissertatio Ethnographical Berlin, 
1844, 8 vo.; Cramer. Asia Minor^ vol. i. p. 413, 
&c.; Forbiger, Handbuch dev Alten Geogr. vol. ii. 
p. 167, &c.; Clinton, Fasti Hell. Append, p. 361, 
&c., 3rd edit.; Niebuhr, Lectures on Ancient His- 
toryy vol. i. p. 82, &e.) [L. S.] 

LYTHAS. [Ludias.] 

LY'GII, LU'GII, or LPGII (Aoi>yioi, Aobtoiy 
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Abyioi), is the general name for a number of small 
tribes in the north-east of Germany, all of which 
belonged to the Suevi. (Strab. vii. p. 290,* Ptol. ii, 
11; § 18; Dion Cass. Ixvii. 5; Tac. Germ. 43, Ami. 
xii. 29, 30.) The ancients speak of them as a Ger¬ 
man nation, but there can be little doubt that, pro¬ 
perly speaking, they were Slavonians, who had been 
subdued by tJie Suevi, and had gradually become 
united and amalgamated with them. Their name 
contains the root lug. whicli in the old Gennan sig¬ 
nifies a wood or marsli, and still has the same mean¬ 
ing in the Slavonic; it seems, therefore, to be de¬ 
scriptive of the nation dwelling in the plains of the 
Vistula and the Oder. The Lygii are first men¬ 
tioned in history as belonging to the empire of 
Marobodnus, when they were united with tlie Mar- 
conmnni and Hennunduri. When the Quadi rose 
against king Vannius, in A, D. 50, the Lygii and 
Hennunduri were still united, and oppo.sed the in¬ 
fluence of the Komans in Germany. (Tac. Ann. 1. c.) 
In the reign of Domitian, about a. d. 84, they made 
war on the Qiuidi, their neighbours, who in vain 
sought the protection of the Romans. (Dion Cass. 
1. c.) After this time the Lygii disappear from 
liistory, and it is possible that they may have be¬ 
come lost among the Gotlis. The diflerent Lygiari 
tribes, which are mentioned by Tacitus (Arii, Helve- 
cones, Maniini, Elysii or Helisii,and Naharvali), seem 
to have been united among one another by a common 
worship, the principal seat of which was among the 
Naharvali. The name of their two common gods 
was Alci, who were worshipped without images; 
and Tacitu.s observes that their mode of worship was 
free from all foreign admixture. Ptolemy mentions, 
as tribes of the Lygii, the Omanni, Duni, and Buri, 
who are either not noticed by Tacitus at all, or ai-o 
classed with other tribes. (Comp. Wilhelm, Ger- 
manien, p. 242, See,; Zeuss, die Heutscheny p. 124 ; 
Latham, on Tacit. Gei'inaniay p. 158.) [L.S.] 

LYGOS. [CoNSTANTiNoroLis, p. 257.] 
LYNCESTIS {AvyKr^fTrlsy Stiab. vii. p. 326 ; 
Ptol. iii. 13. § 33), the country of the Lynckstak 
(AvyKTfarla, Time. ii. 99, iv. 83, 124 ; Strab. vii. 
pp. 323, 326), once a small independent kingdom, 
and afterwards a province of the Macedonian ino- 
narchy. This district was situated to the S. of the 
Pelagones, and between that people, and the Eordaei. 
It was watered by the Erigon, and lay in the centre 
of the Egnatian Way, which connected Rome, Con¬ 
stantinople, and Jerusalem. The pass which sepa¬ 
rated Lyncestis from hiordaea, where Philip made his 
unsuccessful stand against the Romans, is deseril^ed 
by Polybius (xviii. 6 ) as ai els tt/i/ 'EopSatay birep- 
€oAal, —and Thucydides (iv. 83) calls a defile in 
the same mountains rj Ttjs Avynov. in re¬ 

lating the attempt of Perdiccas against Lyncestis, 
which ended in a separate negotiation between his 
ally Brasidas and Arrhibaeus king of the Lyncestae. 
(Thuc. iv. 83.) It was by the same pass in the 
following year that Brasidas effected his skilful and 
daring retreat from the united forces of the Lyn- 
ccstae and Illyrians. (Thuc. iv. 124.) 

According to Strabo (vii. p. 326), Irrha, the 
daughter of Arrhabaeus (as he writes the name), 
was mother of Eurydice, who married Amyntas, 
father of Philip. Through this connection Lyn- 
ocstis may have become annexed to Macedonia. 
The geography of this district is well illustrated by 
the operations of the consul Sulpicius against Philip, 
in the campaign of n. c. 200. (Liv. xxxi. 33.) 
From the narrative of Livy, which was undoubtedly 
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extracted from Polybius, as well as from the Itine¬ 
raries, it would appear that Lyncestis comprehended 
that part of Upper Macedonia now called Filarina^ 
and all the S. part of the basin of the Euigon, 
with its branches, the Bkvus and Osphagus. As 
it is stated that the first encampment of the Romans 
was at Lyncus on the river Bevus, and as Lyncus 
is described as a town by Stephanus B. (though his 
description is evidently incorrect), it might be sup¬ 
posed that Heracleia, the chief town of this district, 
was sometimes called Lyncus, and that the camp of 
Sulpicius, was at Heracleia itself. But though the 
words ad Lyncum stativa posuit prope fiumen 
Bevum ” (Liv. 1. c.) seem to point to this identifi¬ 
cation, yet it is more likely that Lyncus is here used 
as synonymous with Lyncestis, as in two other pas¬ 
sages of Livy (xxvi. 25, xxxii. 9), and in Thu¬ 
cydides (iv. 83, 124) and Plutarch. {Flamin. 4.) 

At or near Bdnitza arc the mineral acidulous 
waters of Lyncestis, which were supposed by the 
ancients to possess intoxicating qualities. (Ov. 
Met XV. 329; comp. Arist. ii. 3; Theo- 

pomp. ap. Plin. ii. 103, xxxi. 2, ap> Antig. CarysL 
ISO, ap. Sotion. de Flum. p. 125; Vitruv. viii. 3 ; 
Sen. tluneat Nat. iii. 20.) They were found by 
Dr. Brown {Travels in TJungaria, Macedonia, Thes^ 
Boly, ifc. d^c.. Loud. 1G73, p. 45) on the road from 
FUiirina to Kgri Budja. He calls the place Ec- 
cisso Verheni; this, which sounds Wallachian, may 
possibly be a corruption of the name of tlic Derveni 
or pass. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 
305—318.) [E. B, J.] 

LYRBE {A6p€rji Eth. AvpSelrijs), a town of 
Pisidia, mentioned by the poet Dionysius. There 
are coins of this place belonging to the reign of 
Alexander Severus, and it occurs among the epi¬ 
scopal towns of Painphylia in the Not. Eccles. It is 
clearly the same as the LYKorE {Avpdnri) of 
Ptolemy, though he places the latter in Cilicia 
Tracheia. (Dionys. Per. 858 ; Hierocl. p. 682; 
Ptol. V. 5. § 9; Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. ii. p, 313.) 

LYRCEIA or LYRCEIUM {h AvpKeia, Pans.; 
AvpK€ioy, Soph. ap. Sti'ab. vi. p. 271 ; in Strab. viii. p. 
376, AuKovpyiov is a false reading for AvpKuoy, seo 
Kramer’s Strab. vol. ii. p. 186), a town intheArgeia, 
distant GO stadia from Argos, and 60 stadia from Or- 
neae, and situated on the road Climax, which ran from 
Argos in a north-westerly direction along the bed of the 
Inachus. [Argos, p. 201.] The town is said to have 
been originally called Lynceia, and to have obtained 
this name from Lynceus, who fled hither when all 
his other brothers, the sons of Aegyptus, were mur¬ 
dered by the daughters of Danaus on their wedding 
night. He gave intelligence of his safe arrival in 
this place to his faithful wife Hypermnestra, by 
holding up a torch; and she in like manner informed 
him of her safety by raising a torch from Larissa, 
the citadel of Argos. The name of the town was 
afterwards changed into Lyrceia from Lyreus, a son 
of Abas. It was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. 
Its remains may still be seen on a small elevation 
on the left of the Inachus, at a little distance beyond 
Sterna, on the road to Argos. (Paus. ii. 25. §§ 4,5; 
Apollod. ii. 1. § 5 ; Strab. 1. c. ; Ross, JReisen im 
Peloponnes, p. 138; Boblaye, Recherches, ^c. p. 
45; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 414; Curtius, Peh- 
pomuuos, vol. ii. p. 415.) 

LYBNAS. (‘LyRNESSUs, 2.] 

LYRNESSTJS {Avpyri{r<r6s : Eth. Avp^fiaaios or 
AvpyaTof, Aeschyl. Pers. 324). 1. A town often 

mentioned by Homer {/L ii. 690, six. 60, xx. 92, 
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191), and described by Stephanus B. (s. v.) as one 
of the eleven towns in Troas ; and Strabo (xiii. p. 
C 12 ) mentions tliat it was situated in the territory 
of Thebe, but that afterwards it belonged to 
Adramyttium. Pliny (v. 32) places it on the 
river Evenus, near its sources. It was, like Thebe, 
a deserted place as early as the time of Strabo. 
(Comp. Strab. xiii. p. 584 ; Diod. v. 49.) About 
4 miles from Karavdren, Sir C. Fellows {Joum. 
of an Exc. in Asia Minor, p. 39) found several 
columns and old walls of good masonry ; which he 
is inclined to regard as remnants of the ancient Lyr- 
nessus. 

2 . A place on the coast of Pamphylia, which was 
reported to have been founded there by the Trojan 
Cilicians, who transferred the name of the Trojan 
Lyniessus to this new settlement. (Strab. xiv. 676.) 
The town is also mentioned by Pliny (v. 26), who 
places it on the Catarrhactes, aikl by Dionysius 
Periogetes (875). The Stadiasmus Maris Magni 
(§ 204) calls it Lyrnas, and, according to the 
French translators of Strabo (vol. iii. pt. 2. p. 363), 
its site is identical w'itli the modern Ematia. 

3. An ancient name of the island of Tenedos. 

(Plin. V. 39.) [L. S.] 

LY^'ROPE. [Lyrre.] 

LY'SIAS {Avoids \ EtJi. Avoid^yjs'), a small town 
in Phrygia, between Synnada and Prymnessus. 
(Strab. xii. p. 576 ; Plin. v. 29 ; Ptol. v. 2. § 23 ; 
Hierocl. p. 677.) No particulars are known about 
the place, nor is its site ascertained, but w'e still 
possess coins of Lysias. (Epkhcl, Doctr. Num. iii, 
p. 167.) [L. S.] 

LY’SIMACHIA {Avaipaxict or Avoipdxfta) 
1 . A small town in Mysia, mentioned only by Pliny 
(v. 22 ), in whose time it no longer existed. 

2. An important town on the north-western ex¬ 
tremity of tlio Thracian CJjersonesus, not far from 
the Sinus Melas. It was built by Lysimachus in 
B. c. 309, when he was preparing for the last 
struggle with his rivals; tbr the new city, being 
situated on the isthmus, commanded the road from 
Sestos to the north and the mainland of Thrace. 
In order to obtain inhabitants for his new city, 
Ly.simttchus destroyed the neighbouring town of 
Cardin, the birthplace of the historian Hieronymus. 
(Strab. ii. p. 134, vii. p. 331; Paus. i. 9. § 10; Diod 
XX. 29; Polyb. v. 34; Plin. //. N. iv. 18.) Lysi¬ 
machus no doubt made Lysiniachia the capital of his 
kingdom, and it must have rapidly risen to great 
splendour and prosperity. After his death the city 
fell under the dominion of Syria, and during tho 
wars between Seleucus Callinicus and Ptolemy Euer- 
getes it passed from the hands of the Syrians into 
tho.se of the Egyptians. Whether these latter sot 
tlie town free, or whether it emancipated itself, is 
uncertain, at any rate it entered into the relation of 
sympolity with the Aetolians. But as the Aetolians 
were not able to afford it the necessary protection, it 
was destroyed by the Thracians during the war of 
the Romans against Philip of Macedonia. Antiochus 
the Great restored the place, collected the scattered 
and enslaved inhabitants, and attracted colonists 
from all parts by liberal promises. (Liv. xxxiii. 38, 
40; Diod. Exc. de Virt. et Vit. p. 574.) This resto¬ 
ration, however, appears to have been unsuccessful, 
and under the dominion of Rome it decayed more 
and more. The last time the place is mentioned 
under its ancient name, is in a passage of Ammianui 
Marcellinus (xxii. 8 ). The emperor Justinian re¬ 
stored it and surrounded it with strong fortifications 
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Procop. de Aed. iv. 10), and after that time it is 
spoken of only under the name of Hexamilium 
Syineon, Logoth. p. 408). The place 
now occupying the place of Lysimachia, Ecsemil, 
derives its name from the Justinianean fortress, 
though the ruins of the ancient place aro more nume¬ 
rous in the neighbouring village of Baular. fL. S.] 



LYSIMA'CHIA {Av(Tifji.axia : Eth, Avai/nax^vs: 
Papadhates), a town of Aetolia, situated upon llie 
southern shore of the lake formerly calletl Hyria 
or Hydra, and subsequently Lysimachia, after this 
town. fRospecting the lake, see Aktolia, p. 64, a.] 
The town was probably founded by Arsinolb and 
named after her first husband Lysimachus, since we 
know that she enlarged the neighbouring town of 
Conope, and called it Arsinoii after henself. [Co- 
NorK.] The position of the town is determined by 
the statement of Strabo that it lay between Pleuron 
and Conope, and by that of Livy, who places it on 
the line of march from Naupictus and Calydon to 
Stratus. Its site, theref)re, corresponds to Papad- 
hates, whore Leake discovered some Hellenic remains. 
It was deserted in Strabo’s. time. (Strab. p. 460 ; 
Pol. V. 7; Liv. xxxvi. 11 ; Steph. B. s. v .; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. i. pp. 122, l.'iS.) 
LYSIMLLEIA. [Syuacusak.] 

LYSINOE (AvtripSp) or LYSINIA (Avaivla, 
Ptol. V, 6 . § 5), a anjall town in the north of Pisidia, 
on the south of the Ascania Laoua, and west of 
Sagalassus. (Polyb. Eujc. de Leg. 32 ; Liv. xxxviii. 
15; llierocl. p. 680, who calls it Lysenara, 
Ava-fivapa.) [L, S.] 

LYSIS, a small river mentioned only by Livy 
(xxxviii. 15), which had its sources near the town of 
Lagos, in the west of Ifisidia. [L. S.] 

LYSTRA (Au^rpa rj, or rd), a town of Lycao- 
nia or Isauria. Afhich is mentioned by Pliny (v. 42 : 
Eth, Lystreni) and Ptolemy (v. 4. § 12), and 
repeatedly in the New 'I'e-stamcnt History. (Acts, 
xiv. 8 , 21 ; TinuHh. iii. 11 ; comp, llierocl. p. 67.5.) 
A bishop of Lystra was present at the Council of 
Chalcedon. Leake (Asia Minor, p. 102 ) is 
inclined to place the town at Khaloun Serdi, about 
30 miles south of Iconium; but Hamilton (Re^ 
searches, vol. ii. p. 313), with more appearance of 
probability, identifies its site with tbe ruins of Ka~ 
adagh, which are generally believed to be tlie re¬ 
mains of Derbe. [L. S.] 

LYTAHNIS, a promontory in Northern Europe, 
mentioned by Pliny (vi. 12 . s. 14). His text makes 
the promontory of Lytarnis, at one and the stvine 
time, a portion of the Celtic country and the extre¬ 
mity of the Rhipaean range — the Rhipaean moun¬ 
tains being the Urnlian — “ extra eos ” (*. e, the 
Scythians), “ ultraque Aquilonis initia Hyperborcos 
aliqui posuero, pluribus in Europa dictos. Primum 
inde noscitur promontorium Celticao Lytarnis, flu- 
viu.s Carambucis, ubi lassata cum siderum vi Riplme- 
orutn montium deficiuut juga,” In the eyes of tlie 
physical geographer, the extremity of the Uralian 
chain is either the island of A^ova Zembla or the 
piost noHliern portion of tlie district on the west of 
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the sea of OU ,—the being the Caramoucis. In 

the usual maps, however, the Dwina is the Caram¬ 
bucis, and Nanin Noss, on the cast of the White Sea, 
the Lytarmis Prom. [B. G. L.] 

LYTTUS. [Lyctus.] 


M. 

MAACAH, BETH-MAACAH V. ABEL BETH- 
MA AC AH (Maaxd, BeSuaaxdt *A€iK oXkov Maax<i), 
a city of Palestine, placed by Eusebius and St. Je¬ 
rome on the road between Eleutheropolis and Je¬ 
rusalem, 8 miles from the former, the site of which 
was then marked by a village named Meebanum. It 
is clear, however, that the Abel Beth-Maacah of the 
sacred writers could not have been situated so far 
south. It is first mentioned in 2 Samuel, xx. 14, &c., 
as the city in which the rebel Sheba was besieged 
by Joab. From this passage, however, it may be 
gathered ( 1 .) that Abel was not identical with 
Beth-Maacah, for the copula is inserted between 
the names (“ unto Abel and unto Beth-Maacah ”); 
( 2 .) that it was situated at the extremity of the 
land of Israel, for Joab “ went through all the tribes 
of Israel” to come there. Abel then, which was, as 
‘‘the wise woman” called it, “acity and a mother 
in Israel” (ver. 19), was so called from its con¬ 
tiguity to Beth-Maacah, (so Reland, Paiaestina, 
p. 519) ; and this must have been situated near 
the northern frontier, for it is mentioned with Ijon 
and Dan, and Cinneroth and Naphthali (1 Kings, xv. 
20), as one of the cities taken by Benhadad, king 
of Syria, from Baiisha, king of Israel; and two cen¬ 
turies later it was one of the cities of Israel first 
occupied by 'Figlath-Pileser, king of Assyria. (2 
Kings, xv. 29.) Eusebius mentions three places 
named Abel:—^( 1 ) a village three miles from Phila¬ 
delphia; ( 2 ) a city 12 miles east of Gadara; 3. an¬ 
other between Paneas and Damascus, (Onomnst, 
s. V.) Reland justly remarks (?. c.) that if any 
one of these is to bo taken as Abel of Beth-Maacah 
it must be the last-named; but that he is more dis¬ 
posed to look for it in Galileo, to the we.st or south 
of Pane.as, rather than to the east or north, on the 
Damascus road. This view is perhaps confirmed by 
a coinp.irison of 2 Chron. xvi. 4. with I Kings, xv. 
20 ; the Abel Beth-Maacah of the latter being 
called Abel Maim, or Abel of the Waters” in the 
latter, probably so named either from the sea of 
Cinneroth or from tho sea of Galilee. Dr. Robinson 
suggests its identity with tlie modern village of 

Ahil, or Tbel-tl-Kanikh, or Ahil or IbeL^-IIatva, 
both situated in the Merj ^Ayun, which last name 
is certainly identical with tho ancient Ijon, with 
which Abel Beth-Maacah is associated in I Kings, 
XV. 20. (Robinson, Bib. Res. vol. iii. pp. 346, n. 2. 
347, n, 1., and Appendix, pp. 136, 137, n. 1.) 

blaacah is used as an adjunct to Syria or Aram 
in I Chron. xix. 6 , 7, but its situation is not de¬ 
fined. (Reland, Paiaestina, p. 118.) 

The existence of tbe Maacatliites (Maxa.61) on 
the east of Jordan, apparently between Bashan and 
Mount Hermon, contiguous to the Geshurites 
(Deut. iii. 14; Josh. xii. 5, xiii. 11, 13) intimates 
that another city or district of the name Maacah 
was situated in that quarter. [G. WQ 

MAAGR-AMMUM (ModvpajU/aov, Ptol. vii. 4. 
§ 10, viii. 28. § 5), a considerable town in the 
island of Taprpbane or Ceylon* Ptolemy calls it 
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metropolis. It is not now certain where it stood, 
but some have identified it with Tamankadawe. 
Some MSS. read Naagraminum, but Maagrammum 
must be correct, as its form shows its Sanscrit origin, 
lessen has supposed it stood at the SE. end of the 
island, and that its ancient name was Maha- 
grama. [V.] 

MAARATH, a city of Judah situated in the 
mountains, mentioned only in the list in the book 
of Joshua (xv. 59). Roland {Palaest. s. v. p. 879) 
suggests that a lofty mountain, Mardcs, near 
the Dead Sea, may have derived its name from this 
city. [G. W.] 

MAARSARES. [Babylonia, p. 362, a.] 
MABOG. [Hierapolis.] 

MACAK (Mdftai), a people of Arabia mentioned 
by Ptolemy (vi. 7. § 14), immediately within the 
Persian Gulf, as inhabiting tho shores of the ex¬ 
tensive bay of the Fish-eaters (’Ix 0 oo(^d 7 a>v KdXnoi). 
They occupied apparently the western shore of Cape 
Musseldcnn^ as Pliny (vi. 26) states that the width 
of tlie strait from the promontory of Carmania to 
the opposite shore and tlie Macae, is 50 miles. 
Tliey were bounded on the east by tlie Naritae (Na- 
pe 7 rai ) [Epimakanitae]. Mr. Forster considers 
the Macae of Ptolemy is a palpable contraction of 
the Naumachaei of Pliny, and that this tribe is re¬ 
covered in the Jowaser Arabs, the most famous 
pirates of tho Persian Gulf. {Gcog. of Arahioj 
vol. ii. p. 225.) It is clear that the “ Nauma- 
chaeorum promontorium ” of Pliny (vi. 32) is 
identical with tho modern Cape Musseldoniy at 
which he places the Macae. (Comp. Strabo, p. 
765.) He mentions a remarkable story in con¬ 
nection with this place; that Numcnius, who had 
been appointed prefect of Mesena by King Antiochus, 
gained a naval victory over the Persians, and on 
the same day, on the tide receding, conquered them 
in a cavalry engagement, and erected on the same 
spot two trophies,—one to Neptune, the otlier to 
Jupiter, [G. W.] 

MACAE (Mdjcai), one of the aboriginal tribes of 
the Regio Syrtica, on the N. Coast of Libya, on the 
river Cinyps, according to Herodotus, who describes 
their customs (iv. 175; comp. Scyl. p. 46; Diod. iii. 
48; Plin.vi.23, 26; Sil.iii 275; Ptol. iv. 3. § 27, 
calls them Moxatot or MciKat, ISupTirat). Polybius 
mentions Maccuoi in the Carthaginian army, (Pol. 
iii. 33.) [P. S.] 

MACALLA (Ma/fttAXa), an ancient city of 
Bruttium, where, according to Lycophron, was the 
sepulchre of Philoctetes, to whom the inhabitants 
paid divine honours. (Lycoplir. Alex. 927.) The 
author of the treatise De Mirabilibus, ascribed to 
Aristotle, mentions the same tradition, and adds that 
the hero had deposited there in the temple of Apollo 
Halius the bow and arrows of Hercules, which liad, 
however, been removed by the Crotoniats to the 
temple of Apollo in their own city. We learn from 
this author that Macalla was in the territory of 
Crotona, about 120 stadia from that city; but its 
position cannot be determined. It was doubtless an 
Oenotrian town: at a later period all trace of it 
disappears. (Pseud.-Arist, Mirab. 107; Steph. 

B, s. p. ; Schol. ad Lycophr. I c.) [E. H. B.] 

MACANPTAE. [Mauretania.] 

MAOARAS. [Braoadas.] 

MACAHEAE (MoKaptai: Eth. Mcucopifi};), a 
town of Arcadia, in the district Parrhasia, 22 stadia 
from Megalopolis, on the road to Phigaleia, and 2 
stadia from the Alpheius. It was in ruins in the 
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time of Pausanias, as its inhabitants had been re¬ 
moved to Megalopolis upon the foundation of the 
latter. (Paus. viii. 3. § 3, viii. 27. § 4, viii, 36, 
§ 9 ; Steph. B. s. v.) 

MACA'RIA (Mafcapla, Ptol. v. 14. § 4), a town 
on the N. coast of Cyprus, E. of Ceryneia. (Engel, 
Kypros, vol. i. p. 83.) [E. B. J.] 

MACA'RIA (Mafcapla), • that is, “ the blessed 
(island),” a name given by the poets to several 
Lslands, such as Cyprus, Lesbos, and Rhodes ; 
but also occurs as a proper name of an island in the 
south of the Arabian gulf, a little to the north of 
the gulf of Adule. [L. S.] 

MACATU'TAE (Ma/faroDraz), a people in the 
extreme W. of Cyrenaica, on the border of the pro¬ 
vince of Africa, above the Velpi Montes. (Ptol. iv, 
4. § 10 .) [P.S.] 

MACCHURE'BT. [Mauretania,] 
MACCOCALINGAE. [Calinoae.] 
MACCU'RAE. [Mauretania.] 
MACEDO'NIA (if Ma^tSovla), the name applied 
to the country occupied by the tribes dwelling north¬ 
ward of Thessaly, and Mt. Olympus, eastward of tho 
chain by which Pindus is continued, and we.stward 
of the river Axius. The extent of country, indeed, 
to which the name is generally given, embraces later 
enlargements, but, in its narrowest sense, it was a 
very small country, with a peculiar population. 

I. Name, race, and original seats. 

The Macedonians (MaKe5<iv€s or 
as they are called by all the ancient poets, and in tlie 
fragments of epic poetry, owed their name, as it 
was said, to an eponymous ancestor; according to 
some, this was Maccdiius, son of Lycaon, from 
whom the Arcadi.ans were descended (Apollod. iii. 
8 . § 1 ), or Macedon, tho brother of Magnes, or a son 
of Aeolus, according to Hesiod and Hellanicus (ap. 
Const. Porpk. de Them. ii. 2; comp. Aclian. H. A. 
X. 48; Eustath. ad Dion. P. 247; Steph. B.). 
These, as well as the otherwise unsupported state¬ 
ment of Herodotus (i. 56), of the original identity of 
the Doric and Macednian (Macedonian) peoples, are 
merely various attempts to form a genealogical con¬ 
nection between this semi-barbarous people and the 
rest of tho Hellenic race. In the later poets, they 
appear, sometimes, under tlie name of Macetak 
(Sil. Ital, xiii. 878, xiv. 5, xvii, 414, 632; Stat. 
Sil. iv. 6. 106; Auson, de Clar. Urb.u.9; Gell, x. 
3). And their country is called Macetia (MaKcrla, 
Hesych. s. v.\ Eustath. ad Dion. P, 1. c.). 

In the fashion of wearing tho mantle and ar¬ 
ranging their hair, the Macedonians bore a great 
resemblance to the Illyrians (Strab. vii. p. 327), but 
the fact that their language was different (Polyb. 
xxviii. 8 ) contradicts the supposition of their Illy¬ 
rian descent. It was also different from Greek, but 
in the Macedonian dialect there occur many gram¬ 
matical forms which are commonly called Aeolic, 
together with many Arcadian and Thessalian words; 
and what perhaps is still more decisive, several 
words which, though not found in the Greek, have 
been preserved in the Latin language. (Comp. 
MUlIer, Dorians, vol. i. p. 3, trans.) The ancients 
were unanimous in rejecting them from the true 
Hellenic family, but they must not be confounded 
with the armed plunderers—Illyrians, Thracians, 
and Epirots, by wliom they were surrounded, as they 
resemble more nearly the Thessalians, and other 
ruder members of the Grecian name. 

These tribes, which differed as much in ancient 
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times as they do now, accordingly as they dwelt in 
mountain or plain, or in soil or climate more or less 
kindly, though distinguished from each other, by 
having substantive names of their own, acknowledged 
one common nationality. Finally, the various sec¬ 
tions, such as the Elymiotae, Orestae, Lyncestae, 
and others, were swallowed up by those who were 
pre-eminently known as the Macedonians, who had 
their original centre at Aegae or Edessa. (Comp. 
Grote, Hiat. of GreecCf c. xxv.) 

Macedonia in its proper sense, it will be seen, did 
not touch upon the sea, and must be distinguished 
into two parts,— Uppeu Macedonia, inhabited by 
people about the W. range of mountains extending 
from the N. as far as Pindus, and Lower Mace¬ 
donia about the rivers which flow into the Axius, in 
the earlier times, not, however, extending as far as 
the Axius, but only to Pella. From this district, 
the Macedonians extended themselves, and partly re¬ 
pressed the original inhabitants. The whole of the 
sea-coast was occupied by other tribes wdio are 
mentioned by Thucydides (ii. 99) in his episode on 
the expedition of the Thracians against Macedonia. 
There is some little difficulty in harmonising his 
statements with those of Herodotus (viii. 138), as to 
the original series of occupants on the Thermaic 
gulf, anterior to the Macedonian conquests. So far 
aa it can be made out, it would seem that in the 
seventh century b. o., the nanow strip between 
the Peneius and Haliacinon, was the original abode 
of the Pierian Thracians; N. of the Pierians, from 
the mouth of the Haliacmon to that of the Axius, 
dwelt the Bottiaeai, wlio, when they were expelled 
by the Macedonians, went to Chalcidice. Next 
followed the Paeonians, who occupied both banks of 
the Strymon, from its source down to the lake near 
its mouth, but were pushed away from the coast 
towards the interior, lilygdonia, the lower country 
E. of the Axius, about the Thermaic gulf, was, pre¬ 
viously to the extension of the Macedonians, in¬ 
habited by Thracian Edouians. While Upper Mace¬ 
donia never attained to any importance. Lower 
Macedonia has been famous in the history of the 
■world. This was owing to the energy of the royal 
dynasty of Edessa, who called themselves Heracleids, 
and traced their descent to the Temenidao of Argos. 
Respecting this family, there were two legends; accord¬ 
ing to the one,the kings wore descended from Carunus, 
and according to the other from Perdiccas: the latter 
tale which is given by Herodotus (viii, 137—139), 
bears much more the marks of a genuine local tra¬ 
dition, than the other which cannot be traced higher 
than Theopompus. (Dexippus ap. Synccll. p. 262.) 
After the legend of the foundation of the Mace¬ 
donian kingdom, there is nothing but a long blank, 
until the reign of king Amyntas (about 520—500 
B. c.), and his son Alexander (about 480 n. c.). 
Herodotus (1. c.; comp. Time. ii. 100 ) gives a list of 
five successive kings between the founder Perdiccas 
and Alexander — Perdiccas, Argaeus, Philippus, 
ASropaa, Alcetas, Amyntas, and Alexander, the con¬ 
temporary, and to a certain extent ally, of Xerxes. 
During the reign of these two last princes, who vrere 
on friendly terms with the Peisistraiidae, and after¬ 
wards with the emancipated Athenians, Macedonia 
becomes implicated in the afiairs of Greece. (Herod, 
i. 69, V. 94, vii. 136.) 

Many barbarous customs, such as that of tattoo¬ 
ing, which prevailed among the Thracians and Illy¬ 
rians, must have fallen into disuse at a very early 
period. Even the usage of the ancient Macedonians, 
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that every person who had not killed an enemy, 
should wear some disgraceful badge, had been dis- 
conthiued in the time of Aristotle. (^Pol vii. 2 . § 6 .) 
Yet at a very late date np one was permitted to lie 
down at table who had not slain a wild boar without 
the nets. (Hegesander, crp. A^/^en. i. p. 18.) On 
the other hand, a military disposition, personal 
valour, and a certain freedom of spirit, were the 
national characteristics of this people. Long before 
Philip organised his phalanx, the cavalry of Maccdou 
was greatly celebrated, especially that of the high¬ 
lands, as is shown by the telradrachms of Alex¬ 
ander I. In smaller numbers they attacked the 
close array of the Thracians of Sitalces, relying on 
their skill in horsemanship, and on their defensive 
armour. (Thuc. ii. 100.) Teleutias the Spartan 
also admired the cavalry of Elimea (Xen. Hell. v. 2 . 
§ 41, V. 3. § 1); and in the days of the conquests of 
Asia, the custom remained that the king could not 
condemn any person without having first taken the 
voice of the people or of the army. (Polyb. v. 27; 
Q. Curt. vi. 8. § 25, vi. 9. § 34.) 

II. Macedonia in the historic period till the death 
of Alexamler. 

This kingdom had acquired considerable power 
even before the outbreak of the Pei-sian War, and 
Grecian retinement and civilisation must have gained 
considerable ground, when Alexander the Philhellene 
offered himself as a combatant at the Olympic games 
(Herod, v. 22; Justin, vii. 12), and honoured the 
poetry of Pindar (Solin. ix. 16). After that war 
Alexander and his son Perdiccas appear gradually 
to have extended their dominions, in consequence of 
the fall of the Persian power in Thrace, as far as the 
Strymon. Perdiccas from being the ally of Athens 
became her active enemy, and it was from his in¬ 
trigues that all the difficulties of Athens on the 
Thracian coast arose. The faithless Perdiccas, was 
succeeded by his son Archelaus, who first established 
fortre-ses and roads in bis dominions, and formed a 
Macedonian army (Time. ii. 100 ), and even intended 
to procure a navy (Solin. ix. 17), and had tragedies 
of Euripides acted at his court under the direction 
of that poet (Ael. V. H. ii. 21, xiii. 4), while his 
palace was adorned with paintings by Zeuxis (Ael. 
V.H. xiv. 17). In b. c. 399, Archelaus perished 
by a violent death (Diod. xiv. 37; Arist. Pol. v. 8 , 
10—13; Plat. Alcibiad. ii. p. 141, D.). A list of 
kings follows of wliom we know little but the names. 
Orestes, son of Archelaus, a child, was placed upon 
the throne, under the guardianship of Aeropus. The 
latter, however, after about four years, made away 
with his ward, and reigned in his stead for two 
years; he then died of sickness, and was succeeded 
by his son Pausanias, who, after a reign of only one 
year, was assassinated and succeede<l by Amyntas. 
(Diod. xiv. 84—89.) The power of Macedonia so 
declined with these fi'equent dethronements and as¬ 
sassinations of its kings, that Amyntas had to cede 
to Olynthus all the country about the Thermaic 
gulf. (Diod. xiv. 92, xv. 19.) Amyntas, who was 
dependant on, if not tributary to, Jason, the “ tagus” 
of Thessaly, died nearly about the same time as that 
prince (Diod. xv. 60), and was succeeded by big 
youthful son Alexander. After a short reign of two 
years, b. c. 368, Alexander perished by assassination, 
the fate that so frequently befell the Macedonian 
kings. Eurydice, tho widow of Amyntas, was left 
with her two younger children, Perdiccas, now a 
young man, and Philip, yet a youth; Ptoltmaeus of 
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Alorus, one of the murderers of Alexander, was 
regent, and administered the affairs of the widowed 
queen, and those of her children, against Pansaiiias, 
a man of the royal lineage and a pretender to the 
throne. (Diod. xvi. 2; Aeschin. FaU. Legal, pp. 249, 
250; Justin, vii. 6.) Iphicrates declared in favour 
of Eurydice, who would have been forced to yield 
the country to Pausanias, and acted so vigorously 
against him as to expel him from Macedonia and 
secure the sceptre to the family of Amyntas. (Corn. 
Nep, Iphicrat. 3.) When Philip succeeded his 
brother Perdiccos, slain in battle with the Illyrians, 
n. o. 360—359, no one could have foreseen the 
future conqueror of Chaeroneia, and the destroyer of 
Grecian liberties. In the very first year of his reign, 
though only 24 years old, he laid the foundations of 
the future greatness of a state which was then almost 
annihilated. His history, together with that of the 
other Macedonian kings, is given in the Dictionary 
of Biography. At his death Macedonia had already 
become a compact empire; its boundaries had been 
extended into Thrace as far as Perinthus; and tho 
Greek coast and towns belonged to it, while Mace¬ 
donian ascendancy was established from the coasts 
of the Propontis m those of the Ionian sea, and the 
Ambracian, Messenian, and Saronic gulfs. The 
empire of Alexander became a world-dominion. Ma¬ 
cedonian settlements were planted almost every¬ 
where, and Grecian manners diffused over the im¬ 
mense region extending from the Temple of Ammon 
in the Libyan Oasis, and from Alexandria on the 
western Delta of tho Nile to tho northern Alexandria 
on the Jaxartes. 

111. iMer Jlisiory till the FaU of the Empire, 

At the death of Alexander a new Macedonian 
kingdom arose with the dynasty of Antipater; after 
the murder of the king Philippus III. (Arrhidaeas) 
and Eurydice by tho queen Olympias, Cassander the 
son of Antipater, after having murdered the king 
Alexander Aegus, and his mother, ascended the 
throne of Macedon ; at his death his three sons, Phi¬ 
lip, Antipater, and Alexander, successively occupied 
the throne, but their reigns were of short duration, 
Philip was carried off by sickness, Alexander was 
put to death by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Antipater, 
wlio had fled for refuge to Lysimachus, was mur¬ 
dered by that prince. When the line of Cassander 
became extinct, the crown of Macedon was the prize 
for which the neighbouring sovereigns struggled, I^y- 
fiimachus and Pyrrhus, kings of Thrace and Epcirus, 
with Demetrius, who still retained Athens and 
Thessaly, in turns, dispossessed each other of this 
disputed throne. Demetrius, however, at last over¬ 
came the other competitors ; and at his death trans¬ 
mitted the kingdom to his son Antigonus, and the 
dynasty of the Antigonidae, after many vicissitudes, 
finally establislied their power. The three great 
irruptions of the Gauls, who made themselves masters 
of tlie N. parts, and were established in Thrace and 
Upper Macedonia, fell within this period. Antigonus 
Gonatas recovered the throne of desolated l^Iacedonia; 
and now secured from the irruptions of the Gauls, 
and from foreign rivals, directed his policy against 
Greece, when the formation of tho Aetolian, and yet 
more important Achaean league, gave rise to entirely 
new relations. Antigonus, in the latter part of his 
reign, had reconrse to various means, and more espe¬ 
cially to an alliance with the Aetolians, for the pur¬ 
pose of counterpoising the Achaeans. He died in 
his eightieth year, and was succeeded by his son 
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Demetrius II., who w’aged war upon the Aetolians, 
now, however, supported by the Achaeans; and tried 
to suppress the growth of tho latter, by favouring 
the tyrants of particular cities. The remainder of 
tho reign of this prince is little more than a gap in 
history. Demetrius’ son, Philip, was passed over, 
and his brother’s son, Antigonus II. surnamod Doson, 
was laised to the throne. This king was occupied 
most cf his time by the events in Greece, when a 
very remarkable revolution in Sparta, raised np a 
formidable enemy against the Achaeans; and so 
completely altered the relative posiiion of affairs, that 
the Macedonians from having been opponents be¬ 
came allies of the Achaeans. Philippus V., a young, 
warlike, and popular prince, was the first to come 
into collision with Rome, — the war with the im- 
j)erial city (n. c. 200—197). suddenly hurled the 
Macedonian power from its lofty pitch, and by lay¬ 
ing the foundation of Roman dominion in the East, 
worked a change in almost all tho political relations 
there, T. Quinetius Flaminius, by offering the magic 
spell of freedom, stripped Philip of his allies, and the 
battle of Cynoscephalae decided everything. Soon 
after, the freedom of Greece was solemnly proclaimed 
at the Isthmian games; but loud as the Greeks were 
in their triumph, this measure served only to transfer 
the supremacy of their country from Macedonia to 
Romo. On the 22nd of June, b. c. 168, the fate of 
Macedon was decided on tho field of Pydna by her 
last king Perseus. 

According to tho system then pursued at Rome, 
the conquered kingdom of Macedonia, was not im¬ 
mediately converted into a province, but, by tho 
famous edicts of Amphipolis issued by tlje authority 
of the Roman senate, the year after the conquest, 
was divided into four districts. By this decree 
(Liv. xlv. 29), the Macedonians were called free,— 
each city was to govern itself by magistrates annu¬ 
ally chosen, and tlie Romans were to receive half tho 
amount of tribute formerly paid to the kings, the 
distribution and collection of which was probably 
the principal business of the councils of the four 
regions. None but the people of the extreme fron¬ 
tiers towards the barbarians were allowed to defend 
them.selves by arms, so that the military power was 
entirely Roman, In order to break up more effec¬ 
tually the national union, no person was allowed to 
contract marriage, or to purchase land or buildings 
but within his own region. They were permitted 
to smelt copper and iron, on paying half the tax 
whicli the kings had received; but tlie Romans 
reserved to themselves the right of working tho 
mines of gold and silver, and of felling naval timber, 
as well as the importation of salt, which, as tlie 
Third Region only was to have the right of selling 
it to tho Dardani, was probably made for the profits 
of the conquerors on the Thermaic gulf. No wonder, 
that after such a division, which tore the race in 
pieces, the Macedonians should compare their seve¬ 
rance to the laceration and disjointing of an animal. 
(Liv. xlv. 30.) 

This division into four districts did not last longer 
than eighteen years, but many tetradrachms of the 
first division of the tetrarchy coined at its capital, 
Amphipolis, are still extant, b.c. 149 Andriscus, 
calling himself Philip son of Perseus, reconquered 
all Macedonia (Liv. Epit. xlix), but was defeated 
and taken in the following year, by Q. Caecilius Me- 
tellus; after which the Macedonians were made tri¬ 
butary (Porpliyr. ap. Euseh. Chron. p. 178), and 
the country was probably governed by a “ praetor,*’ 
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like Achaia, after the destruction of Corinth, which 
occurred two years afterwards, b.c. 146. From that 
time to the reign of Augustus the Romatis had the 
troublesome duty of defending Macedonia, against the 
people of Illyricum and Thrace; during that period, 
they established colonies at Philippi, Pella, Stobi, and 
Diana. 

At the division of the provinces, Macedonia fell to 
the senate (Dion Cass. liii. 12 ; Strab. xvii. p. 840). 
Tiberius, united the provinces of Achaia and Mace¬ 
donia to the imperial government of Moesia, in order 
to deliver them from the weight of the proconsular 
administration (Tac. Ann. 176—80, v. 10), and this 
continued till the time of Claudius (Suet. Claud. 25; 
Dion Cass. lx. 24). Afterwards it was again under 
a “ propraetor,” with the title “ proconsul” (Orelli, 
Tnacr. n. 1170 (Vespasian); n. 3851 (Caracalla), 
while mention often occurs of “ legate” (Orelli, 
n. 3658) and “ quaestores” (Orelli, nn. 822,3144). 
Thessalonica, the most populous city in Macedonia, 
was the seat of government, and virtually the capital 
of Greece and Illyricum, as well as of Macedonia. 
Under Constantine, Macedonia, was one of tho two 
governments of the praefecture of Illyricum, and 
consisted of six provinces, Achaea, Macedonia, Crete, 
Thessaly, Old Epirus, and New Epirus (Marquardt, 
in Becl^, Rom. Alt&rikum^ vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 115— 
119). The ravages inflicted by the northern na¬ 
tions on the frontier provinces were so continual that 
the inhabitants of Thrace and Macedonia were greatly 
diminished, the uncultivated plains w’ere traversed 
by armed bands of Sclavonians, who gradually settled 
in great numbers in Macedonia, while many moun¬ 
tainous districts, and most of the fortified places still 
remained in the possession of the Greeks, who were 
driven into the Chalcidic peninsula, or into tho low 
grounds near the sea, wiiere tho marshes and rivers 
which intersect them, offered means of resistance; 
but the existence of the ancient race may be said to 
terminate with the reign of Heracliu.s. (Comp. Scha- 
farik, Slav. Alt. vol. ii. pp. 153—164.) The em¬ 
perors of Constantinople attempted to remedy the 
depopulation of their empire by transporting Asiatic 
colonies. Thus a colony of Persians was established 
on the banks of tho Axius ( Vardar) as early as tho 
reign of Theophilus, a. d. 829—842, and it long 
continued to furnish recruits for a cohort of the im¬ 
perial guard, which bore the name of Vardariots. In 
A.D. 1065 a colony of Uzes was settled in Mace¬ 
donia, whose chiefs rose to the rank of senators, and 
filled high official situations at Constantinople (Scy- 
litz. ad calc. Cedreni, p. 868; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 273; 
Ann. Comn. p. 195). Anna Comnena (pp. 109,315) 
mentions colonies of Turks established near Achrida 
before the reign of her father (a. d. 1081). These 
and other nations were often included under the ge¬ 
neral name of Turks, and indeed most of them were 
descended from Turkish tribes. (Finlay, Mediaeval 
Greece^ p. sT.) 

rV. Physical and Comparative Geography. 

The large space of country, which lies to the N. 
of the Cambunian chain, is in great part mountainous, 
occupied by lateral ridges or elevations, which con¬ 
nect themselves with the main line of Scardus. It 
also comprises three wide alluvial basins, or plains 
which are of great extent, and well adapted to 
cultivation; tho northernmost of the three, contains 
tho sources and early coui*se of the Axius, now the 
plain of Tettovo or Kalkandele: the second is that | 
of Bitoluif coinciding to a great extent, with that of | 
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ancient Pelagonia, wherein the Erigon flows towarils 
the Axius; and the larger and more undulating 
ba.sin of Grevend and Anaseltiza, containing the 
Upper Haliacmon with its confluent streams. 
These plains, though of high level above the sea, are 
yet very fertile, each generally bounded by mountains, 
which rise precipitously to an alpine height, and 
each leaving only one cleft for drainage by a single 
river, tho Axius, the Erigon, and the Haliacmon 
respectively. The fat rich land to the E. of Pindus 
and Scardus is described as forming a marked con¬ 
trast with the light calcareous soil of the Albanian 
plains and valleys on the W. side (comp. Grote, Hist, 
of Greece, exxv.). 

Upper Macedonia was divided into Elimeia, 
EoiiDAEA, Orestis and Lyncestis; of these sub¬ 
divisions, Elimeia comprehended tho modern districts 
of Grevend, Verija, and Tjersembd; Eordaea those 
of Budjd, Sarighiid, and 'Ostrovo; Orestis those of 
Grdmista, Anaselitza, and Kastoria ; and Lyncestis 
Filurina, and all the S. part of the basin of the 
Erigon. These seem to have been all the districts 
which properly belonged to Upper Macedonia, the 
country to the N. as far as Illyricum to the W. and 
Thrace to the E. constituting Paeonia, a part of 
which (probably on the Upper Axius) was a separate 
kingdom as late as the reign of Cassander (Diod. 
XX. 19), but which in its widest sense was the great 
belt of interior country which covered on the N. and 
NE. both Upper and Lower Macedonia; the latter 
containing the maritime and central provinces, which 
were the earliest acquisition of the kings, namely, 
PiKRiA, Bottiaeis, Emathia and Mygdonia. 

Pieria, or tho district of Katerina, forms the slope 
of the range of mountains of which Olympus is the 
highest peak, and is separated from Magnesia on 
the S. by the Peneius (Salamavria). The real 
Emathia is in the interior of Macedonia, and did not 
in its proper sense extend towards tho sea, from which 
it is .separated by Pieria and part of the ancient 
Bottiaeis. Mygdonia comprehended the plains 
around Saloniki, together with the valleys of Klisali 
and Besikia, extending westward to the Axius, and 
including the lake Balbe to the E. The name 
Chalcidice is applied to the whole of the great 
peninsula lying to the S. of the ridge of Mt. 
Khortidtzi. 

An account of these subdivisions will be found 
under their dilferent heads, with a list of the towns 
belonging to each. 

Macedonia was traversed by the great military 
road — the Via Egnatia; this route has been 
already described [Vol. II. p. 36] as far as Hera- 
cleia Lyncestis, the first town on the confines of 
Illyricum: pursuing it from that point, the following 
are the stations up to Amphipolis, where it entered 
Thrace, properly so called; — 

Heracleia. 

Cellae - - 'Oatrovo. 

Edcssa - - Vodhend. 

Pella - - Aldklisi. 

Mutatio Gephyra • Bridge of the Vardhdru 

Thessalonica - - Saloniki. 

Melissurgis - - Meliasurgus. 

Apollonia - - PoUina. 

Amphipolis - - Neokhdirio. 

From the Via Egnatia several roads branched off to 
the N. and S., the latter leading to the S. provinces' 
of Macedonia and to Thessaly; the former into 
Paeonia, Dardania, Moesia, and as far as tho 
Danube. 
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The Peutinger Table furnishes the following route 
from Pella to Larissa in Thessaly: — 

Pella. 

Beroea - - Verria, 

Ascordos > * » 

Aruloe - - » 

Bada • - „ 

Anamo " »» 

Hatera - - Katerina. 

Bium (Dium) - - Malathria. 

Sabatium - - »» 

Stenas (Tempo) - Lykdstomo, 

Olympum - - „ 

Two roils M to Stobi in Paeonia, the one from 
Heracleia Lyncestis, the other from Thessalonica. 
According to the Table, the stations of the fonner 
are — 

Heracleia. 

Ceramic. 

Euristo (Andaristus). 

Stobi. 

Of the latter — 

Thessalonica. 

Gallicum - - Galliko. 

Tauriana - - Doirdn. 

Idomenia - - „ 

iStonas (Stona) - Demirhapi. 

Antigonia - - »> 

Stobi - * » 

From Stobi again two roads struck off to the NW. 
and NE. to Scopi (^Shdpia), at the “ ddbouchd" from 
the Illyrian mountains into the plains of Paeonia 
and the Upper Axius, and to Serdica: —- 
Stobi. 

Tranupara. 

Astibon - - Istib. 

Pautalia - - Ghimtendil. 

Aelea - - » 

Serdica - - Sofia. 

(Cousindry, Voyage dans la Macedoine, 2 vols. Paris, 
1831; Leake, Travels in North Greece, 4 vols. Lon¬ 
don, 1835; Ami Boud, La Turqnie dEurope, 4 vols. 
Paris, 1840; Griesbach, Reise durch Rumelien und 
Nock Brusa, 2 vols. Gottingen, 1841; Jos. MUller, 
Albanim Rumelien, und die Osterreichisek-Mon- 
tenegrische Grenze, Prag. 1844; Kiepert, General- 
Karte der Europaischen Turkei, 4 parts, Berlin, 
1853 j Niebuhr, Lect. on Anc. Ethnog. and Geog. 
vol i. pp. 275, 297; Hahn Alhanesische Stmlien, 
Jena 1854.) 

Though the Macedonians were regarded by the 
Greeks as a semi-barbarous people, the execution of 
their coins would not lead to that inference, as they 
are fine and striking pieces, boldly executed in high, 
sharp, relief. The coin of Alexander I. of Macedon, 
B. c. 500, is the first known monarchic coin in the 
world that can be identified with a written name, 
and to which, consequently, a positive date can be 
assigned. It has for “ type ” a Macedonian warrior 
leading a horse; he bears two lances, and wears the 
Macedonian hat. The coins of the princes who fol¬ 
lowed him exhibit the steps towards perfection veiy 
graphically. 

With Philip II. a new era in the Macedonian 
coinage commences. At this period the coins had 
become perfect on both sides, that is, had a “ reverse” 
equal in execution to the “obverse.” During his 
reign the gold mines at Mt. Pangaeus were worked. 
He issued a large gold coinage, the pieces of which 
went by his name, and were put forth in such abun¬ 
dance as to circulate throughout all Greece. The 
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series of coins, from Philip II. to the extinction of 
the monarchy, exhibit the finest period of Greek 
monetary art. (Comp. H. N. Humphrey’s Ancient 
Coins and MeMs, London, 1850, pp. 68—65.) 
During the tetrarchy there are numerous existing 
coins, evidently struck at Amphipolis, bearing the 
head of the local deity Artemis Tauropolos, with an 
“ obverse ” representing the common Macedonian 
“ type,” the club of Hercules within a garland of 
oak, and the legend MaiceSdrw*' Trpwrryy. (Comp. 
Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 61, foil.) [E. B. J.] 
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MACELLAorMAGELLA(Md«€AAa; Macellaro'), 
a town in the N W. of Sicily, wliich is noticed by 
Polybius (i. 24) as being taken by the Roman con- 
biils, C. Duillius and Cn. Cornelius, as they returned 
after raising the siege of Segesta, in n.c. 260. It 
is interesting to find the same circumstance noticed, 
and the name of this otherwise obscure town men¬ 
tioned, in the celebrated inscription on the rostral 
column which records the exploits of C. Duillius. 
(Orel). Inscr. 549.) It would seem from Diodorus, 
that at an earlier period of the same war, the 
Romans had besieged Macella without success, 
which may account for the importance thus attached 
to it. (Died, xxiii. 4. p. 502.) The passage of 
Polybius in reality affords no proof of the position of 
Macella, though it has been generally received as an 
evidence that it was situated in the neighbourhood 
of Segesta and Panormus. But as we find a towui 
still called Macellaro, in a strong position on a hill 
about 15 miles E. of Segesta, it is probable that 
this may occupy the site of Macella. The only 
other mention of it in history occurs in the Second 
Punic War (b.c. 211), among the towns which re¬ 
volted to the Carthaginians after the departure of 
Marcellas from Sicily. (Liv. xxvi. 21.) As its 
name is hero associated with those of Hybla and 
Murgantia, towns situated in quite another part of 
the island, Cluverius supposes that this must be a 
distinct town from the Macella of Polybius; but 
there is clearly no sufficient reason for this as¬ 
sumption. The name is written in the old editions 
of Livy, Magella; and we find the Magellini enume¬ 
rated by Pliny among the stipendiary towns of the 
interior of Sicily (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14), while Ptolemy, 
like Polybius, writes the name MdiccAAo. (Ptol. iii. 
4. § 14.) The orthography is therefore dubious, as 
the authority of so ancient an inscription as that of 
Duillius is of no avail in this case. The coins which 
have been ascribed to Macella are of very dubious 
authenticity. fjE. H. B.] 

MACEPHRACTA (Ammian. xxiv. 2), a small 
town of Babylonia mentioned by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus. It was situated apparently on the Euphrates, 
to the W. of Sittace, not far from the place where 
the Royal Canal, or Nahr~malka, joined the Eu¬ 
phrates. [V.] 

MACESTUS or MECESTUS (M(£/fe<rTOf or Me- 
Hcaros), a tributary of tlie river Khyndacus; it took 
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its origin in a lake near Ancyra, and, after flowing for 
some distance in a western direction, it turned 
northward, and joined the Khyndacus a little to the 
north of Miletopolis. (Strab. xii. p. 576; Plin. 
•V. 40.) It seems to be the same river as the one 
called by Polybius Megistus (v. 77), though the 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 1162) remarks, 
that in his time the Khyndacus itself bore that 
name. The lower part of the river now bears the 
name Siuu or Susugherli^ while the upper part is 
called SimauUSu. (Hamilton’s Researches, vol. ii. 
pp. 105, 111.) [L. S.] 

MA'CETA (M<£/c€Ta, Nearch. PeripL p. 22 : 
C. Musseldom), a promontory of Arabia, at the en¬ 
trance of the Persian gulf, opposite the promontory 
Harmozon in Carmania. (Strab. xv. p. 726, xvi. p. 
765.) It was on the coast of the Macae, and is, 
therefore, called by Strabo (xvi. p. 765) a promon¬ 
tory of the Macae, without giving it any special 
name. It formed the NW. extremity of the moun¬ 
tains of the Asabi, and is, therefore, called by Pto¬ 
lemy (vi. 7. § 12), Ti> *A(ra$MU &Kpou. 

MA'CETAE, MACE'TIA. [Macedonia.] 
MACHAERUS (^Maxa^povs : Eth. Maxaipirrjs, 
Joseph.), a strong fortress of Peraea, first mentioned 
by Josephus in connection with Alexander the son of 
Hyreanus I., by whom it was originally built. (^Ant. 
xiii. 16. § 3; Bell. Jud. vii. 6. § 2.) It was de¬ 
livered by his widow to her son Aristobulus, who 
first fortified it against Gabinius (Ant. xiv. 5. § 2.) 
to whom he afterwards surrendered it, and by whom 
it was dismantled (§ 4; Strab. xvi. p. 762). On 
his escape from Rome Aristobulus again attempted 
to fortify it; but it was taken after two days’ siege 
(vi. 1), It is however celebrated in the history of 
Herod the Tetrarch, and St. John the Baptist. It 
was situated in the mountains of Arabia (rrphs ro7s 
*Apa€iois l)p€atv) (5. § 2), and on the confines of 
Herod’s jurisdiction and that of Aretas king of 
Arabia, his father-in-law, but at this time the his¬ 
torian expressly states that it belonged to the latter 
(xviii. 6. § 1.), being the southern extremity of 
I’eraea, as Pella was the northern. (B. J. iii. 3. § 3, 
iv. 7. § 5.) When Herod’s first wife, the daughter of 
Aretas, first suspected her hu.sband’s guilty passion 
for Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, she dis¬ 
sembled her indignation, and requested to bo sent 
to Machaerus, wlience she immediately proceeded to 
Petra, her father’s capital. The fact of Machaerus 
being then subject to the jurisdiction of Aretas pre¬ 
sents an insuperable difficulty to the reception of 
Joseplius's statement that it was the place of St. 
John the Baptist's martyrdom : for suffering, as he 
did in one view, as a martyr for the conjugal rights 
of the daughter of Aretas, it is impossible to believe 
that Herod could have had power to order Iiis exe¬ 
cution in that fortress, (xviii. 6. §§ 1, 2.) It held 
out against the Romans after the fall of Jerusalem, 
and the account of its siege and reduction by the 
lieutenant Lucilius Bussus furni.she.s us with tiic 
most detailed account of this remarkable fortress, 
which Pliny (v. 15) reckons second to Jerusalem 
for the strength of its works. Josephus’s account 
is as follows. It was situated on a very liigh hill, 
and surrounded with a wall, trenched about on all 
sides witli valleys of enormous depth, so as to defy 
embankments. Its western side was the highest, 
and on this quarter the valley extended GO stjidia, 
as far as the Dead Sea. On the 1101*111 and south 
the valleys were not so steep, but still such as to 
render the fortress unassailable, and the eastern 
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valley had a depth of 100 cubits. It had been se¬ 
lected by Herod, on account of its proximity to the 
Arabs and the natural advantages of its position, 
and he hod enclosed a large space within its walls, 
which was strengthened with towers. This formed 
the city: but the summit of the hill was the acro¬ 
polis, surrounded with a wall of its own: flanked 
with comer towers of 160 cubits in height. In the 
middle of this was a stately palace, laid out in large and 
beautiful chambers, and furnished with numerous 
reservoirs for preserving the rain water. A shrub of 
rue, of portentous size, grew in the palace yard, equal 
in height and bulk to any fig-tree. A large store 
of missiles and military engines was kept there so 
as to enable its garrison to endure a protracted 
siege. Bassus proposed to assail it on the east side, 
and commenced raising banks in the valley, and the 
garrison, having left the city and its inhabitants to 
their fate, betook themselves to the acropolis, from 
which they made a successiwi of spirited sallies 
against the besiegers. In one of these a youth 
named Eleazar, of influential connections, fell into 
the hands of the Romans, and the garrison capitu¬ 
lated on condition that his life was spared, and ho 
and they allowed to evacuate the place in safety. 
A few of the inhabitants of the lower city, thus 
abandoned, succeeded in effecting their escape: but 
1700 males were massacred, and the women and 
children sold into captivity. (B. J. vii. 6.) Its 
site has not been recovered in modem times; but it 
is certainly wrongly placed by Pliny at the South 
of the Dead Sea (vii. 16; Reland, s. v. p. 880), 
The account given by Josephus of the copious hot 
springs of bitter and sweet water, of the sulphur 
and alum mines in the valley of Baaras, which ho 
places on the north of the city of Machaerus, seems 
rather to point to one of the ruinM sites, noticed by 
Irby and Mangles, to the northern part of the Dead 
Sea, in the vicinity of Callirrhoe, where these phae- 
nomena are still found; but not the peculiarly 
noxious tree, of the same n.ame as the valley, which 
was deadly to the gatherer, but was a specific against 
daemoniacal possc.ssion. [Callirrhok.] (Irby 
and Mangles, Travels, pp. 464, 465.) [G. W.] 
MACUAETE'GI (Max^^^'^vyoi; some MSS. read 
Maxayevol, Ptol. iv. 14. § 11), a people of “ Scythia 
infra Imaum,” near the Iastak. [E, B. J.] 
MACHELO'NES (MaxeAw^/ey, Aman, Peripl. 
p. 11; Anon. p. 15), a subdivision of the Colchian 
tribes situated to tlie S. of the Phasis. Anchialu.s, 
prince of this people, as well as of the Heniochi, 
submitted to Trajan. (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 19; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 116.) [E. B. J.] 

MA'CHLYES (MdxAocs, Herod, iv. 179; Ptol. 
iv. 3. § 26. vulg. Mdxpuey), a Libyan people, in the 
S. of Africji Propria (Byzacena), on the river Triton, 
and separated by the lake Tritonis from the Loto- 
phagi, like whom they fed upon the lotus. (Comp. 
Plin. vii, 2.) [P.S.] 

MACHU'RES. [Mauretania.] 

MACHU'SIL [Mauretania.] 

MA'CHYNI (Mdxu»/ot), a people of Africa 
Propria, whom Ptolemy places S. of the Liby- 
phoenicians, as far as the Lesser Syrtis and the 
Machlyks. (Ptol. iv. 3. §§ 22, 26.) [P, S.] 

MACINA (Mcuctir^), a district of Arabia, men¬ 
tioned only by Strabo (xvi. p. 766) as nearest 
to Babylonia, bounded on the one side by the deeeit 
of Arabia, on another by the marshes of the Chal- 
daeans, formed by the overflowing of the Euphrates, 
and on a third by the Persian Gulf. Its climate 
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was heavy and foggy, showeiy and hot, but pro¬ 
ducing excellent fruit. The cultivation of the vine 
was peculiar. They were planted in the marshes, 
the soil necessary for their sustenance being placed 
in wicker baskets. They would sometimes drift 
from their moorings, and were thrust back to their 
places with poles. [G. W.] 

MACISTUS or MACISTUM (Mdfcicrros, rb 
MdKioTou: Eih, MaKicTTios), a. town of Triphylia, 
in Elis, said to liave been also called Platanistus. 
(riXoTai'toToCy, Strab. viii. p. 345.) It was origi¬ 
nally inhabited by the Paroreatac and Caucones, 
who were driven out by the Minyae. (Strab. /. c. ; 
Herod, iv. 148.) It was afterwards subdued by the 
Eleians, and became one of their dependent town¬ 
ships whoso history is given under Lkprkiim. In 
the time of Strabo, it was no longer inhabited (viii. 
p. 349). Macistus was situated upon a lofty hill 
in the north of Triphylia, and appears to have been 
the chief town in the north of the district, tus 
Lepreum w^as in the south. Tliat Macistus w’as in 
the north of Triphylia appears from several circum¬ 
stances. Strabo describes its territory, the Macistia, 
as bordering upon Pisatis. (Strab. viii. p. 343.) 
Agi.s, in his invasion of the territory of Elis, in n. c. 
400, when he entered Triphylia through the Aulon 
of Messenia, was first joined by the Lepreatae, next 
by the Macistii, and then by the Epitalii on the 
Alpheius. (Xen. I/elL hi. 2. § 25.) Stephanus 
places Macistus to the westward of the Lepreatis 
(Steph. B. s. V.); but this is obviously an error, as 
Arcadia bordered upon the Lepreatis in tliat direc¬ 
tion. Macistus would appear to have been in the 
neighbourhood of Samicurn upon the coast, as it luid 
tbo superintendence of the celebrated temple of the 
Samian Poseidon at this place. (Strab. viii. p. 343.) 
From these circumstances there can be little doubt 
that Macistus was situated upon tlio heights of 
Khaidffa. 

It is worthy of notice that Pausanias and Polybius 
mention only Samicurn, and Xenoj)hon only Macistus. 
This fact, taken in connection with the Miicistians 
having the superintendence of tlje temple of the 
Samian Poseidon, has led to the conjecture that upon 
the decay of Samos upon the coast, the Minyans 
built Macistus upon the heights above; but that the 
ancient name of the place was afterward.^ revived in 
the form of Samicurn. The Macistians had a temple 
of Hercules situated upon the coast near the Acidon. 
(Strab. viii. p. 348.) 

(Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 206; Peloponnesiaca, 
p. 217; Boblayo, RechercJtes, cj-c., p. 135; Curtius, 
Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 83.) 

MACNA (UaKva), an inland town of Arabia 
Felix, according to Ptolemy (vi. 7.), who places it 
in lat. 67^, long. 28° 45', near the Aclanitic gulf 
of the Red Sea, now the Gulf of Ahaha. [G. W.] 

MACORABA (Mo«opdea), an inland city of 
Arabia- Felix, placed by Ptolemy in lat. 73° 20', 
long. 22°, universally admitted to be the ancient 
classical representative of the modern Mekka or 
Mecca, which Mr. Forster holds to be an idiomatic 
abbreviation of Machoraba, identical with the Arabic 
“ Mecbarab,” “ the warlike city,” or “ the city of 
the Harb.” (Geog. of Arabia, vol. i. pp. 265,266.) 
A very high antiquity is claimed for this city in 
the native traditions, but the absence of all authentic 
notices of it in the ancient geographers must be 
allowed to disprove its claim to notoriety on account 
of its sanctity at any veiy remote period. The 
territory of Mekka was, according to universal 
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Arabian history or tradition, the central seat of the 
kingdom of Jorham and the Jorhamites, descendants 
of the Joktanite patriarch Sherah, the Jerah of the 
book of Genesis (x. 26), who in the earliest times 
were the sovereigns of Mekka, the guardians of the 
Kaaba, and the superintendents of the idolatrous 
sacrifices in the valley of Mina, from whence tliey 
derived their classical synonym Minaki. It is 
quite uncertain when they were superseded by the 
Ishmaelite Arabs of the family of Kedar, whose 
descendants, according to immemorial Arabic tra¬ 
dition, settled in the Hedjaz; and one tribe of wliom 
w'as named Koreish (coUegit utidique), “ quod circa 
Meccam, congregati degerenV (Cauus ap. Golium, 
in voc., cited by Forster, Geog. of Arabia, vol. i. 
p. 248, n.) This tribe, however, from which Mo¬ 
hammed sprung, had been for centuries the guardians 
of the Kaaba, and lords of Mekka, prior to his ap- 
l^oarance : for if the veiy plausible etymology and 
import of the classical name, as above given, bo 
correct, and Beni-Harb was, as Mr. Forster has 
elaborately proved, a synonym for the sons of Kedar, 
it will follow that they had succeeded in fixing 
their name to the capital some time before it ap¬ 
peared in Ptolemy's list, nor can any traces of a 
more ancient name be discovered, nor any notices 
of the ancient city, further than the bare mention 
of its name by the Alexandrian geographer. 

“ Mekka, sometimes also called Bekka, which 
words are synonymous, and signify a place of great 
concour.se, is certainly one of the most ancient cities 
in the world. It is by some thought to be the Mesa 
of Scripture (^Gen. x. 30), a name not unknown to 
the Arabians, and supposed to be taken from one of 
J.shmael’s sons” (^Gen. xxv. 15). (Sale’s Koran, 
PreUviinM'y Discourse, sect. i. p. 4.) Its situation 
is thus described by Burckhardt:—“The town is 
situated in a valley, narrow and sandy, the main 
direction of which is from north to south ; but it 
inclines towards the north-west near the southern 
extremity of the town. In breadth this valley 
varies from one hundred to seven hundred paces, 
tlic chief part of the city being placed where the 
valley i.s most broad. The town itself covers a 
space of about 1500 paces in length ; .... but the 
whole extent of ground comprehended under the 
denomination of Mekka” (i.e. including the suburbs) 
“ amounts to 3.500 paces. The mountains enclosing 
thi.s valley (wliich, before the town was built, the 
Arabs had named Wady Mekka or Bekka) arc from 
200 to 500 feet in height, completely barren and 

destitute of trees.Most of the town is situated 

in the valley itself; but there are also parts built 
on the sides of the mountains, principally of the 
eastern chain, where the primitive habitations of 
the Koreysh and the ancient.town appear to have 
been placed.” It is described as a handsome town; 
with streets broader, and stone houses more lofty, 
than in other Eastern cities; but since the decline of 
the pilgrimage “ numerous buildings in the outskirts 
have fallen completely into ruin, and the towm itself 
exhibits in every street houses rapidly decaying.” 
Its population has declined in proportion. The results 
of Burckhardt’s inquiries gave “ between 25,000 
and 30,000 stationary inhabitants for the population 
of the city and suburbs, besides from 3000 to 
4000 Abyssinians and black slaves: its habitations 
are capable of containing three times this number.” 
This estimate, however, shows a considerable increase 
within the last three centuries; for “ in the time of 
Sultan Selym t (in A. u. 923, i. e. A. d. 1517) a 
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census was taken, and the number found to be 
12,000 men, women, and children.” In earlier times 
the population was much more considerable ; for 
*^when Abou Dhaker sacked Mekka in a. h. 314 
(a.d. 926) 30,000 of the inhabitants were killed by 
his ferocious soldiers.” Ali.Bey’s estimate in a.d. 1807 
is much lower than Bvirckhardt’s in a.d. 1814. 
Yet the former says “ that the population of Mekka 
diminishes sensibly. This city, which is known to 
have contained more than 100,000 souls, does not at 
present shelter more than from 16,000 to 18,000;” 
and conjectures that “it will be reduced, in the 
course of a century, to the tenth part of the size it 
now is,” The celebrated Kauba demands a cursory 
notice. It is situated in the midst of a great court, 
which fonns a parallelogram of about 536 feet by 
356, surrounded by a double piazza. This sane- j 
tuary, called, like that of Jerusalem, El-IIaram, is 
situated near the middle of the city, which is built 
in a narrow valley, having a considerable sloj>e from 
north to south. In order to form a level area for 
the great court of the temple, the ground has evi¬ 
dently been hollowed out, subsequently to the 
erection of the Kaaba, which is the only ancient 
edifice in the temple. The building itself (called 
by the natives Beit-lfllah, the House of God), pro¬ 
bably the most ancient sacred building now existing, 
is & quadrilateral tower, the sides and angles of 
which are unequal. Its dimensions are 38 feet by 
29, and its height 34 feet 4 inches; built of square- 
hewn but unpolished blocks of quartz, schorl, and 
mica, brought from the neighbouring mountains. 
The black stone, the most sacred object of vene¬ 
ration, is built into the angle funned by the NE. 
and SE. sides, 42 inches above the pavement. It 
is believed by the Moslems to have been presented 
to Abraham by the angel Gabriel, and is called “ the 
heavenly stone.” Ali Bey says that “ it is a frag¬ 
ment of volcanic basalt, sprinkled throughout its 
circumference with small, pointed, coloured crystals, 
and varied with red feldspulh upon a dark black 
ground like coal.” The famous well of Zemzein, in 
the great mosk, is 56 feet deep to the surface of the 
water, fed by a copious .spring ; but its water, says 
Burckhardt, “ however lioly, is heavy to tlie taste, 
and impedes digestion.” Ali Bey, on the contrary, 
says that it is wholesome, though warmer than the 
air even in that hot climate. TIjo town is further 
supplied with rain-water preserved in cisterns: but 
the best water in Mekka is brought by a conduit 
from the vicinity of Arat’ut, six or seven hours 
distant.” (Ali Bey, Travels, \o\. ii. pp. 74—114; 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabiaj pp. 94, &c.) [G.W.] 
MACRA ((i yiuKprjs, Strab.; Ptolemy hiis the 
corrupt form MafcpoAAa; Magrd)^ a considerable 
river of Northern Italy, rising in the Apennines and 
flowing into the Tyrrhenian near Luna. It was 
under the Roman dominion the established limit be¬ 
tween Liguria and Etruria (Plin. iii. 5. s. 7; Flor. 
ii. 3. § 4; Strab. v. p. 222; Vib. Seq. p. 14); but 
at an earlier period the Ligurian tribe of the Apuani 
occupied the country on both sides of it, and it was 
not till after a long straggle with that people that 
the Romans were able to carry their arms as far as 
the banks of the Macra. (Liv. xxxix. 32, xl. 41.) 
The Macra is one of the most considerable of the 
rivers on the Ligurian coast, but it still retains the 
character of a mountain torrent, at times very vio¬ 
lent and impetuous, at others so shallow as to bo 
wholly unfit for navigation (Lucan, ii. 426). The 
ruins of Luna are situated on the left bank of the 
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Magra^ about a mile from the sea, while the cele¬ 
brated Port of Luna (the Gulf of Spezia) is some 
miles distant to the W., and separated from it by 
an intervening range of hills [Luna]. About 10 
miles from its mouth the Magra receives from its 
W. bank the waters of the Vara, also a formidable 
torrent, which is in all probability the Boactes of 
Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 3). [E. H. B,] 

MACRA COME, a place mentioned by Livy 
(xxxii. 13) along with Sperchiae. Its position is un¬ 
certain, but it was perhaps a town of the Aenianes. 

MAORIS, an island off the coast of Attica, also 
called Helena. [Helena.] 

MACRO'BII (Herod, iii. 17—25 ; Plin. vi. 30. 
8. 35, vii. 1. 8. 2 ; Solin. 30. § 9 ; Mela, iii. 9. § 1), 
or the long-lived, might have been briefly enume¬ 
rated among the numerous and obscure tribes which 
dwelt above Pliilae and the second cataract of the 
Nile, were it not for the conspicuous wsition as¬ 
signed to them by Herodotus. He describes the 
Macrobii as a strong and opulent nation, remarkable 
for its stature, beauty and longevity, and, in some 
respects, as highly civilised. According to this his¬ 
torian, a rumour of the abundance of gold in the 
Macrobian territory stimulated the avarice of the 
Persian king, Cainbyses, who led a great army 
against them : but in his haste he omitted to pro¬ 
vide his host with food and water, and the city was 
distant many days’ journey, and betw^cen the Macro¬ 
bian land and Egypt lay sandy wastes, and the Per¬ 
sians perisl>ed through drouglit and hunger, Cam- 
byses alone and a small residue of his army returning 
to Egypt. In the description of Herodotus, the most 
important point is the geographical position assigned 
to them. It is in the farthest south (IttI vp votIy) 
daKdaep, c. 17, liTxaro rijs 7fis, c. 25) tlio 
limits of the habitable world, according to the know¬ 
ledge of Herodotus. The Macrobian land was ac¬ 
cordingly beyond the Arabian Gulf, on the shores of 
the Indian ocean, and in that undefined and illimit¬ 
able region called Barbaria by the ancient cosmo- 
graphers. 

Travellers aVid writers on geography have advanced 
several theories respecting their position in Afi*ica, 
Bruce {Travels, vol. iv. p. 43) supposes the Ma¬ 
crobii to have been a tribe of Shangalla or lowland 
blacks. Rennell {Geogr. Systc7n of Herod, ii. p.29, 
2nd edit.) identifies them with the Abyssinians; 
Hcoren {African Nations, vol. ii. pp. 321—338) 
believes them to have been a branch of the SemSleh 
w’ho occupied the maritime district around Cape 
Gnardafui: while Niebuhr m theGeog. 

of Herod, p. 20) objects to all these surmises, as 
taking for granted too much knowledge in Herodotus 
himself. In the story, as it stands, there is one in¬ 
surmountable objection to the position in the i'ar 
soutli assigned to them by the historian, and too 
readily accepted by his inwiem commentators. No 
army, much less an oriental army with its'* many 
incumbrances, could have marched from Egypt into 
Abyssinia witliout previously sending forward maga¬ 
zines and securing wells. There were neitlier roads, 
nor tanks of water, nor corn land nor herbage to be 
found in a considerable portion of the route (Y<£ju/aos, 
c. 25). Even at the pre.sent day no direct commu¬ 
nication exists between Aegypt and the land of the 
Nubians of Somdleh. No single traveller, no caravan, 
could adventure to proceed by land from the cata¬ 
racts to Cape Gwirdafui. An army far inferior in 
numbers to the alleged host of Oambyaes would in 
a few days exliaost the grass and the millet of Nu- 
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bia wherein the only productive soil for some hun¬ 
dreds of miles south of Philae consists of narrow 
slips of ground adjacent to and irrigated by the Nile. 
From the southern frontier of Egypt to the nearest 
frontier of Abyssinia the only practical road for an 
army lies along the river bank, and the distance to 
bo ti*aversed is at least 900 miles. 

We must therefore abandon the belief that the 
Macrobians dwelt in the farthest south. But there 
are other suspicious features in the narrative. Similar 
length of days is ascribed by Herodotus to the Tar- 
tessians (i. 163; comp. Anacreon, ap. Strah. iii. 2), 
nor should it be overlooked that the Hyperboreans in 
the extreme north are also denominated Macrobii. 
We may also bear in mind the mythical aspect of 
Homer’s Aethiopians (^Iliad, i. 423) in which pis- 
sage the epithet “ faultless ” (^afiv/xaues) implies not 
moral but physical superiority (comp. Herod, iii. 20: 
fx 4 yi(r 70 i teal icdWiaroi avOpdoirup irduTcov). “ Men,” 
as Dr. Kenrick justly remarks, “ groaning under the 
burden of the social state, have in every age been 
prone to indulge in such pictures of ease and abun¬ 
dance as Herodotus, in the passages cited, and Pin¬ 
dar X. 57) draw of countries beyond the 

limits m geographicid knowledge and of times beyond 
the origin of history.” 

If, then, we do not yield up the Macrobii to myth 
or fable altogether, we must seek for them in some 
district nearer Aegypt. Whatever tribe or region 
Cambyses intended to subdue, gold was abundant, 
and brass, or rather copper, scarce among them. 
Now the modern inhabitants of Kordofm (15° 20'— 
10° N. lat., 28°—32° E. long.) are commonly called 
Nobah, and Nob is an old Aegyptiaii word for gold. 
Again, the Macrobii were singularly tall, well pro¬ 
portioned and healthy; and Kordofan has, from time 
immemorial, supplied the valley of the Nile with 
able-bodied and comely slaves of both sexes (Huino, 
ap, Walpole, Turkey, p. 392). Moreover, the ca¬ 
ravans bear with them, as marketable wares, wrought 
and unwrought copper to this district. In 1821 
Mohammed Ali achieved what Cambyses failed in 
attempting. With less than 7000 men, half of 
whom indeed perished through fatigue and the cli¬ 
mate, he subdued all the countries contiguous to the 
Nile as far as Sennaar and ATorc^oyiminclusive: and 
tiie objects which stimulated his expedition were 
gold and slaves. We shall therefore perhaps not 
greatly err in assigning to the Macrobii of Hero¬ 
dotus a local habitation much nearer than Abyssinia 
to the southern frontier of Aegypt, nor in suggesting 
that their name, in the language of the Greeks, is a 
corruption of the Semitic word Magrabi, i. e. the 
dwellers in the west. A position west of tho Nile 
would account also for the knowledge possessed by 
tho Ichthyophagi of Elephantis (^Bojah or Bisharye 
Arabs) of the languages of tlie Macrobii. 

The modem Bisharyes occupy the country east of 
the Nile from Aegypt to Abyssinia; and their trade 
and journeys extend from the Red to Kordofan, 
If then we regard tiie Macrobii (the Magrabi) and 
the Ichthyophagi (the Bisharye) as respectively seated 
on the east and west banks of the Nile, the latter 
people will have been the most available guides 
whom Cambyses could employ for exploring the land 
of the Macrobians. 

It should be remembered, however, that Herodotus 
derived kis knowledge of the Persian expedition 
either from the Persian conquerors of Aegypt, or 
from the A^ptian priests themselves: neither of 
whom would be willing to disclose to an inquisitive 
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foreigner the actual situation of a land in which gold 
was so abundant. By placing it in the far south, 
and exaggerating the hardships endured by the 
army of Cambyses, they might justly hope to deter 
strangers from prying into the recesses of a region 
from which themselves were deriving a profitable 
monopoly. 

Upon the wonders of the Macrobian land it would 
he hardly worth while to dwell, were they not in 
singular accordance with some known features in the 
physical or commercial character of that region. In 
the southern portion of Kordofan the hills rise to a 
considemble height, and iron ore in some districts is 
plentiful. Tho fountain of health may thus have 
been one of several mineral springs. The ascription 
of extreme longevity to a people who dwelt in a hot 
and by no means healthy climate may ho explained 
by tho supposition that, whereas many of the pastoral 
tribe.s in these regions put to death their old people, 
when no longer capable of moving from place to 
place, the Macrobians abstained from so cruel a 
practice. The procerity of the king seems to imply 
that the chieftains of the Macrobii belonged to a dif¬ 
ferent race from their subjects (compare Scylax, ap, 
Arislot. vii. p. 1332). “ The Table of the Sun” is 

the market-place in which trade, or rather barter, 
was carried on with strangers, according to a prac¬ 
tice mentioned by Cosmas, the Indian mariner, who 
describe.^ the annual fairs of southern Aethiupia in 
terms not unlike those employed by Herodotus in his 
account of the Macrobians (pp, 138,139). [W. B. D.] 
MACKOCE'PHALI (Ma/cpoKc^aAoi), that is, 
“ people with long heads.” (Strab. i. p. 43.) The 
Siginni, a barbarous tribe about Mount Caucasus, 
artificially contrived to lengthen their heads as much 
as possible. (Strab. xi. p. 520; comp, Hipjwcr. 
de Ae?’, 35.) It appears that owing to this custom 
they were called Macrocephali ; at least Pliny 
vi. 4), Pomp. Mela (i. 19), and Scylax (p. 33), 
speak of a nation of this name in the north-east of 
Pontu.s. The anonymous author of the Beripl. 
Pont. Eux. (p. 14) regards them as tho same people 
as the Macrones, but Pliny (1. c.) clearly distiu- 
guiblies the two. [L. S.] 

MACRU'NES (yidKpwvfs), a powerful tribe in 
the east of Pontus, about tho Moscliici moun¬ 
tains. They are described as wearing garments 
made of hair, and as using in war wooden 
helmets, small shields of wicker-work, and short 
lance.s with long points. (Herod, ii. 104, vii. 78; 
Xenoph. Anab. iv. 8. § 3, v. 5. § 18, vii. 8. 
§ 25; comp. Hecat.191; Scylax, p. 33; 
Dionys. Perieg. 766; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 22; Plin. 
vi. 4 ; Joseph, c. Apion. i. § 22, who asserts 
that they observed the custom of circumcision.) 
Strabo (xii. p. 548) remarks, in passing, that the 
people formerly called Macrones bore in his day the 
name of Sanni, though Pliny (1. c.) speaks of tho 
Sanni and Macrones as two distinct peoples. They 
appear to have always been a rude and wild tribe, 
until civilisation and Christianity were introduced 
among them in the reign of Justinian. (Procop. 
Bell. Pers. i. 15, Bell. Goth, iv. 2, de Aed. iii. 
6.) [L. S.] 

MACRON TEICHOS (Manphu rtlx^s), also 
called “ the wall of Anastasius,” was a fortification 
constructed In a. d. 507, by the emperor Anaata- 
sius I. of Constantinople, as a means of defence against 
the Bulgarians: it consisted of a strong wall run* 
ning across tho isthmus of Constantinople, from tho 
coast of the Propontis to that of the Eoxina, 
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Some parts of this wall, which at a later period 
proved useful against the Turks, are still existing. 
(Procop. de Aed. iv, 9; comp. Diet, of Biogr. Vol. 
I.p. 159.) [L. S.] 

MACROPOGO'NES (Ma/fpoirc 67 coi'«s), or the 
Longbeards,’^ one of the tribes of the W. Caucasus 
(Strab. xi. p. 492), whoso position must be fixed 
Bomewhero near Tardhuziin. (Chesney, Kuphrat. 
vol. i. p. 276.) [E. B. J.] 

MACTOTilUiM (MavTw/uov), a town of Sicily, in 
the neighbourhood of Gela, mentioned by Herodotus 
(vii. 153), who tells us that it was occupied by a 
body of Geloan citizens, who were driven out from 
their country, and were restored to it by Telinos, 
the ancestor of Gelon. The name is also found in 
Stephanus of Byzantium («•».), who cites it from 
Philistus, but no mention of it occurs in later times. 
The only clue to its |)Ositiun is that afforded by 
H(‘r(Klotus, who calls it “ a city above Gela,” by 
wliicli he must mean further inland. Cluverius 
conjectures that it may have occupied the .site of 
Butern, a towm on a hill about 8 miles inland from 
Terranova^ the bite of Gela. (Cluver. aSVc//. p. 
363.) [E. II. B.] 

MACUM, a town in the nortli of Aetliiopia. 
(Plin. vi. 29. s. 35.) 

MAGHREBI. [Maiirktania ] 

M.4CY'NIA (Ma/fuWa, Strab. x. p. 451; Maxuca, 
Pint. Quaest Grace. 15; Stepb. B. 5 . v.: 

Eth. Mo«uv€uy), a town of Aetolia on the coast, at 
the foot of the eastern slope of Mount Taphia.s.sua. 
According to Stralx) it was built after the return of 
the Horaclidae into Peloponnesus. It is called a 
town of the Ozolian Locrians by the poet Archytius 
of Anipllissa, who describes it in an hexameter line: 

the grape-clad, perfume-breathing, lovely Macyna.” 
It is also nientioncd in an epigram of AlcJieus, the 
'Messenian, who was a contemporary of Philip V., 
king of Macedonia. Pliny mentions a mountain Ma- 
cynium, which must liave been part of Mount 'J’a- 
pbiasstis, nearMacynia, unless it is iiideea a ini.stako 
for the town. (Strab. x. pp. 451, 400; Plot. 1. c. ; 
Anth. Grace, ix. 518; Plin. iv. 3; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. i. p. 111 .) 

MACY'NIUM. [Macvt^ia ; Aetolia, p, 63, b.] 
MADAI. [Media.] 

MAD AURA (Augustin. Ep. 49, Conf ii. 3) or 
Madurus (MdSoupoy, Plol. iv. 3. § 30), a town in 
the north of Numidia, near Tag.aste, which must 
not bo confounded with Medaura, the birthplace of 
Appuleius. [Medadra.] 

MADEBA (Mal5a@d^', LXX.; Joseph,), 

a city originally of Moab, and afterwards ob¬ 
tained by conque.st by Si bon, king of the Amor- 
jtes. (A^wmb. xxi. .30; comp. Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1. 
§§ 2 , 4.) The name d(x;s not occur in the LXX. 
in two of the ^>assages in which it is found in the 
Hebrew, 4ir\ M<t>dS being substituted in Numbers 
(1. e.) and MwaSiViSoy in Isaiah (xv. 2 ). It 
fell to the lot of the Renbenites in the division of 
the trans-Jordfinic conqnest.s, and was in their 
Bouthem border. (./osA. xiii. 9, 16.) It was one of 
several Moabite cities occupied by the Jews under 
Hyreanus and Alexander Jannaeus (Joseph. Ant 
xiii. 9. § 1 , 15. § 4 ), hut was afterwards restored 
by Hyreanus II. to Aretas (xiv. 1. § 4). MfjSaua 
is placed by Ptolemy (v. 17. § 6 ) in Arabia Petraea, 
and yoined with Heshbou, c-onsisUinlly with which 
Eusebius and S. Jerome (Onomast. s. v.) notice it as 
iitill existing, under its old name, in the vicinity of 
Heshbon ; where its ruins may still be identified. 
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“ In order to ece kledaba, I left the great road at 
HesbaUj —and proceeded in a more eastern direction. 
... At the end of eight hours we reached Madeba 
built upon a round hill. This is the ancient Medaba, 
but there is no river near it. It is at least half an 
hour in circumference: I observed many remains of 
the walls of private liouses, constructed with blocks 
of silex; but not a single edifice is standing. There 
is a large Birket ” (“ the immense tank ” mentioned 
by Irby and Mangles, p. 471, as “ the only object of 
interest ”). “ On the west side of the town are the 

foundations of a temple, built with large stones, and 
apparently of great antiquity. ... A part of its 
eastern wall remains. At the entrance of one of tho 
courts stand two columns of the Doric order:... in 
the centre of one of the courts is a large well.” 
(Burckliardt, Travels in pp. 365, 366.) It is 
mentioned as nedKis in the Council of 

Clialcedoii, and was an episcopal see of the Third 
Paluestine, or of Anabia. (Reland, Palaesiina, 
s.v. pp. 893, 216—219; Le Quien, Oriens Chris-- 
tia7im, col. 769—772.) [G W.) 

MADE'NA, a district in Armenia Minor, between 
tho Cyrus and Araxes. (Sext. Ruf. in 16 ; 

Eutrop. viii 4.) 

MADF/ITIU'BADUS M. (rb Mabeeevgabov ^ 
Ma\€dovSa\ov bf)os'), is the name applied by Pto- 
b'lny (iv. 2. § 15) to that part of tlie prolongation 
of the Atlas cliain S. of Mauretania Caesariensis 
w'bich contained the sources of tho Chinalaph and 
its tributaries. [Comp. Atlas.] [P. S.] 

MA'DIA (MaSm, Ptol. v. 10. § 6 ), a place in the 
interior of Coleliis, probably the Matium of Pliny 
(vi. 4). 

MADIS. [Madytus.] 

MADMANNA (Maxap^iU, LXX.; Mriv€€rivdy 
Euseb.), a city of the tribe of Judah mentioned only 
in .losbua (xv. 31). It was situated in the south 
of tlio tribe, apparently near Ziklag. Eu 8 ebiu.s, who 
confounds it with the !Madinenah of Isaiah (x. 31 ), 
mentions tlie ruins of a town near Gaza, named 
Menois (Mrjj/oets), which lie identifies with Mad- 
inann.a. {Onomast. s. v.') [G. W,] 

MADMEN AH (Ma 5 €§i 7 *'d, LXX.), a town or vil¬ 
lage on the confines of tlio tribes of Judah and Ben¬ 
jamin, mentioned only in Isaiah (x. 31). It was ob • 
viously on or near the line of march of an invading 
army approaching Jerusalem from the north, by way 
of Miclimash, and apparently between Anatlioth and 
Jerusalem. It is confounded with Madmanna by 
Eusebius. {Onomast^ s. v. [G.W.] 

MADOCE {MabdKrj vdAts), a city on the south 
coast of Arabia, in the country of the Homeritae, 
apparently in the extreme west of their district, and 
con.sequently not far to the west of Aden. (Ptol. vi. 
7. § 9.) It is not otherwise known. [G. W.] 
MADUATE'NI, a people of Thrace, mentioned 
by Livy (xxxviii. 40) along with the Astii, Caeni, 
and Coreli, but otherwise unknown. 

MADU'RUS. [Madaura.] 

MA'DYTUS (MaSurdy; Eth. MaSbrior), an im¬ 
portant port town in the Thracian Chersonesus, on the 
Hellespont, nearly opposite to Abydos. (Liv. xxxi. 16, 
xxxm.38; Mela, ii. 2 ; AnnaCoinn.xiv. p. 429; Steph. 
Byz. a. V. ; Strab. vii. p. 331.) Ptolemy (hi. 12. 
§ 4) mentions in the same district a town of the 
name of Madis, which some identify with Madytus, 
but which seems to have been situated more inland. 
It ia generally believed that Maito marks Hie site of 
the ancient Madytus. fL. S.] 

MAEA (Mao*, Stadiasm. Mar. Magn. §§ 74 , 76 j 
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called Tata or Tata by Ptol. iv. 3. § 46), an island 
off the coast of Africa Propria, 7 stadia S. of the 
island Pontia* 

MAEANDER (MafavSpos: Meinder or Boyulc 
Meinder')j a celebrated river in Asia Minor, has its 
sources not far from Celaenae in Pliiygia (Xenoph. 
Anah. i, 2. § 7), where it gushed forth in a park of 
Cyrus. According to some (Strab. xii. p. 578; 
Maxim. Tyr. viii. 38) its sources were tlie same as 
those of the river Marsyas; but this is irreconcilable 
with Xenophon, according to whom the sources of 
the two rivers were only near each other, the Mar¬ 
syas rising in a royal palace. Others, again, as 
Pliny (v. 31), Solinus (40. § 7), and Martianus 
Oapella (6. p. 221), state that the Maeander 
flowed out of a lake on Mount Aulocrcnc. Col. 
Leake (^Asia Minor^ p. 158, &c.) reconciles all 
these apparently different statements by the remark 
that both the Maeander and the Marsyas have their 
origin in the lake on Mount Aulocrcnc, above Ce- 
laonae, but that they issue at different parts of the 
mountain below the lake. The Maeundcr was so 
celebrated in antiquity for its numerous windings, 
t hat its name became, and still is, proverbial. (Horn. 
fl. ii. 869; Hesiod, Theog. 339; Herod, vii. 26, 
30 Strab. xii. p. 577; Paus. viii. 41. §3; Ov. 
Met. viii. 162, &c.; Liv. xxxviii. 13; Senec. Here, 
Fur. 683, &c., Phnen. 605.) Its whole course has 
a soutli-western dircctioji on the south of the range 
of Mount Messogis. In the south of Tripolis it 
receives the waters of the Lycus, whereby it becomes 
a river of some importance. Near Carura it passes 
from Phrygia into Curia, where it flows in its tor¬ 
tuous course through the Maeandrian plain (comp. 
Strab. xiv. p. 648, xv. p. 691), and finally dis¬ 
charges itself in the Icarian sea, between Priene and 
Myus, opposite to Miletus, from which iti^ mouth is 
only 10 stadia distant. (Plin. 1. c.\ Paus. ii. 5. § 2.) 
The tributaries of the Maeander are the Orqyas, 
Maiisyas, Cjatdrus, Lethaeus, and Gakson, in 
the north; and tbo Obuimas, Lycus, Haupasus, 
and a second Marsyas, in the south. The Maeander 
is everywhere a very deep river (Nic. Chonat.p. 125; 
Liv. 1. c.), but not very broad, so that in many parts 
its depth equals its breadth. As moreover it carried 
in its waters a great quantity of mud, it was navi¬ 
gable only for small craft. (Strab. xii. p. 579, xiv. p. 
636.) It frequently ovci-flowed its banks; and, in 
con.sequence of the (juantity of its deposits at its 
moutll, the coast has been pushed about 20 or 30 
stadia furtlier into the sea, so that several small 
islands off the coast have Ixicome united with the 
mainland, (Paus. viii. 24. § 5; Ti)ucyd. viii. 17.) 
There was a story about a subterraneous connection 
between the Maeander and the Alpheius in Elis. 
(Paus. ii. 5, § 2; comp. Hamilton, Researches^ vol. i. 
p. 625, foil., ii. p. 161, foil.) [L. S.] 

MAEANDER (<5 MalarSpor, Ptol. vii. 2. 

8, 10, 11), a chain of mountains in Eastern India, 
comprehended, according to Ptolemy’s subdivision, 
in the part called by him India extra Gangem. 
They may be best considered as an outlying spur 
from the Bepyrrhus M. (now Jarroiv)^ extending 
in a southerly direction between the Ganges and the 
Doanas towards the sea coast. Their present name 
seems to be Mmn-Mura. [V.] 

MAEANDRO'POLIS (MaiavSpowoXts), a town 
of uncertain site, though, as its name seems to indi¬ 
cate, it must have been situated somewhere on the 
Maeander, and more especially in the territeiy of 
Magnesia, as we learn from Stephanus B. (#. ti.; 
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comp. Plin. v. 29), from whom we may also infer 
that the place was sometimes called Maeander. [L.S.] 

MAEATAE (Maidroi), a general name given by 
Dion Cassius (Ixxv. 5, Ixxvi. 12) to the British 
tribes nearest to the Roman vallum, the Calcdonii 
dwelling beyond them. (Comp. Jornandes, de Reb. 
Get. c. 2.) 

MAEDI (MatSof, Ma75oi, Time. ii. 98; Polyb. x. 
41), a powerful jicople in the west of Thrace, 
dwelling near the sources of the Axius and Margus, 
and upon the southern slopes of Mt. Scomius. 
(Leake, Northei'n Greece^ vol. iii. p. 472.) Strabo 
says that the Maedi bordered eastward on the Thu- 
natao of Dardania (vii. p. 316), and that the Axius 
fiowed through their territory (vii. p, 331). The 
latter was called Maedica (Mat5t/cr}, Ptol. iii. 11. 
§ 9; Liv. xxvi. 2.5, xl. 22). They frequently made 
incursions into Macedonia ; but in B.c. 211, Philip 
V. invaded their territory, and took their chief town 
lainphorina, wliich is probably represented by Vranid 
or Ivorinu, in the u})per valley of the Margus or 
Morava. (Liv. xxvi. 25.) We also learn from Livy 
(xl. 22) that the same king traversed their territory 
in order to reach the summit of Mt. Haemus; and 
that on liis return into Macedonia he received the 
submission of Petra, a fortress of the Maedi. Among 
the other places in Maedica, we read of Phragandao 
(Liv. xxvi. 25) and Desudaba, probably the modern 
Kurndnovo, on one of the confluents of the upper 
Axius. (Liv. xliv. 26.) The Maedi arc said to have 
been of the same race as the Bithynians in Asia, and 
were hence called Maedobithyni (Steph. B. s. v. 
MatSoi ; Strab. vii. p. 295). (Comp. Strab. vii. 
p. 316 ; Plin. iv. 11. s. 18.) 

MAKNACA (MairdKri), a Greek city on the S. 
coast of Hispania Baetica, the most westerly colony 
of the Phocaeans. (Strab. iii. p. 156; Scyimi. 145, et 
seq.) In Strabo’s time it had been destroyed; but the 
ruins were still visible. He refutes tlie error of those 
who confounded it with Malaga, which was not a 
Greek, but a PJjoonician city, and lay further to the 
\V.; hut this error is repeated by Avienus (Or. 
Marit. 426, et seq.). The place seems to bo the 
Mflfcrj of Stephanus. [P. S.] 

* MAE'NALUS. 1. (MalraAos, Strab. viii. p. 388 ; 
{^hol. ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 769; MatVaAoj/, Theocr. i. 
12.3; 'yiaiPoAiov bpoSj Paus. viii. 36. § 7; Mae- 
nahuij Virg. Eel. viii. 22 ; IMel. ii. 3 ; Plin. iv. 6. 
s. 10; Maenala, pi., Virg. Eel. x. 55; Ov. Met. i. 
216), a lofty mountain of Arcadia, forming the 
western boundary of the territories of Mantineia and 
Tegea. It was especially sacred to the g(xl Pan, 
who is hence called Maenalim Dens (Ov. Fast. iv. 
650.) The inhabitants of the mountain fancied 
that they had frequently heard the god playing on 
his pipe. The two highe.st summits of the moun¬ 
tain are called at present A and Apano-Khrepa: 
the latter is 5115 feet high. The mountain is at 
pre.sent covered w’ith pines and firs ; the chief pass 
through it is near the modem town of TripoUtza. 
—The Roman poets fi'eqiiently use the adjectives 
Ma^nalius and Maenalis as equivalent to Arcadian. 
Hence Maenalii versus^ shepherds’ songs, such as 
were usual in Arcadia (Virg. Eel. viii.21); Maenalis 
ora,i.e. Arcadia (Ov. Fa^t. iii. 84); Maenalisnympha^ 
i. e. Camionta (Ov. Fast. i. 634) ; Maenalis Ursa, 
and Maenalia ArctoSj the constellation of tlie Bear, 
into which Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, king of 
Arcadia, was said to have been metamorphosed. (Ov* 
Trist. iii. 11. 8, Fast. ii. 192.) 

2. (MafroAos: Fth.Maiyd\i05jMaiva?dTrjSffltai* 

li 2 
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vaA-et^s), a town of Arcadia, and the capital of the 
district Maenalia (ManfoXla, Time. v. 64; Pans. 
Hi. 11. § 7, vi. 7. § 9, viii. 9. § 4), which formed 
part of the territory of Megalopolis upon the foun¬ 
dation of the latter city. A list of the towns in Mae- 
iialia is given in Vol. I. p. 192. The town Maenalus 
was in ruins in the time of Fausanias, who mentions 
a temple of Athena, a stadium, and a hippodrome, as 
belonging to the place. (Pans. viii. 3. § 4, 36. 
§ 8 ; Steph. B. s. v.) Its site is uncertain. Ross 
supposes that the remains of polygonal walls on the 
isolated hill, on the right bank of the river Ilelisson 
and opposite the village Ikwia, represent Maenalus; 
and this appears more probable than the opinion of 
Leake, who identilies this site with Dipaea, and 
thinks that Maenalus stood on Mt. Apano-khrepa. 
(Ross, Reisen im Pdopoimes, vol. i. p. 117; Leake, 
Morta^ vol. ii. p. 52, Pehponnesiaca, p. 243.) 
[Dipaea.] 

MAENA'RIAE INSULAE, a cluster of little 
islands in the gulf of Palma, off the coast of the 
Greater Balearis. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 11.) [P. S.] 

MAE'NOBA (Mela, ii. 6. § 7; Plin. iii. 1. s. 3; 
'Md»'o§a, Ptol. ii. 4.§ 7; Men(jva, Itin. Ant. p. 405 : 
VaUi ATalagfC)^ a town of the Bastuli Pocni, on the S. 
coast of Baetica, 12 M. P. E. of Malaca, on a river of 
the same name ( Velez). Strabo (iii. p. 143) also men¬ 
tions Maenoba(Maii/offa), with Astra, Nabrissa,Onoba, 
and Ossonoba, as towns remarkable for their situation 
on tidal estuaries; whence Ukert argues that, since 
not only all the other places thus mentioned were 
outside of the Straits, but also Strabo’s description 
necessarily applies to an estuary exjiosed to the tides 
of the Atlantic, we must seek for his Muenobu else¬ 
where than on the tideloss Mediterranean. Accord¬ 
ingly, he places it on the river Maenoba or Menuba 
{(rtuuliamat'), the lowest of the great tributaries of 
the Baetis, on its right side, mentioned both by Pliny 
(iii. 1. s. 3), and in an inscri]>tion found at San Lu- 
car la Mayor (Caro, ap. Flurez^Rsp.S. vol. ix.p.47), 
up winch river the tide extends to a considerable 
distance. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1, pp. 288, 349,350.) 
This argument, though doulitlul, has certainly 
some force, and it is adopted by Spruner in his 
Atlas. [P. S.] * 

MAE'NOBA (MairoSa), rivei*8. [Maenoba^ 
MAENOBO'RA (MaiPoSupa), a town of the 
Mastiani, in the S. of Spain, mentioned by Hecataeus 
(ap. Steph. B. s. v.), seems to bo identical with 
AIakndua on the S. coast of Bactica. [P. S.] 
MAEO'NI A (Maioi/i'a), an ancient name of Lydia. 
[Lydia.] There was, also, in later times a town 
of this name in Lydia, inenli(»ned by Pliny (v. 29, 
8. 30), llieroclos (p. 670), and in the Episcopal No- 
titia; and of which several coins are exjtant. Its ruins 
have been found at a place called Megne, 5 English 
miles W. of Sandal, (Hamilton, Researches, vol. ii. 
p. 139.) 
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MAEO'TAE (Mouurai, Scyl. p. 31; Strab. xi. 
pp. 492, 494; Plin. iv. 26; Maeotici, Pomp. Mela, 
i. 2. § 6, i. 19. § 17; Plin. vi. 7), a collective name 
which WAS given to the peoples about the Pal us 
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Maeotis as early as the logographer Hellanicus 
(p. 78), if we read with his editor Sturz (for Mo- 
Xiwrai), Maiwrai. According to Strabo (l. c.) they 
lived partly on fish, and partly tilled the land, but 
were no less warlike than their nomad neighbours. 
He enumerates the following subdivisions of the 
Maeotae: Sindi, Dandarii, Toreatae, Agri, Arrechi, 
Tarpetes, Obidiaceni, Sittaceni, Dosci, and many 
others. These wild hordes were sometimes tributary 
to the factory at the Tanais, and at other times to 
the Bosporani, revolting from one to the other. Tlie 
kingdom of the Cimmerian Bosporus in later time.s, 
especially under Pharnaces, Asauder, and Polemon, 
extended as far as the Tanais. [E. B. J.] 

MAEO'TIS PAL US, tlio large body of water to 
the NE. of the Euxiiie now called tho Sea of Azov, 
or the Azdk-deniz-i of tho Turks. This sea was 
usually called “ Palus Maeotis ” (^ Maiairis \ip.vr}, 
Aosch. Pro7«. 427), but sometimes “Maeotica”or 
“ Maeolia Palus ” (Plin. ii. 67; Lucan, ii. 641), 
“ Maeotius ” or “ Maeotis Lacus ” (Plin. iv. 24, vi. 
6), “Maeotium” or “Maeoticum aequor” (Avien. 
V. 32; Val. Flac. iv. 720), “ Cimmeriae Paludes” 
(Claud, in Eutrop. i. 249), “ Cimmcricum” or “ Bos- 
poricum Mare ” (Gell. xvii. 8), “ Scythicac Undue, 
Paludes *' (Ovid. Her. vi. 107, Tritt. iii. 4. 49). Tho 
genitive iu Latin followed the Greek fonri “ Mae- 
otidis.” but was sometimes “ Maeotis ” (Ennius, ap. 
Clc. Tusc. r. 17). TJie accusative has the two forms 
Mawrir “ Maeotim ” (Plin. x. 10), and MatwriSa 
Maeotida ’ (Pomp. Mela, i. 3. § 1, ii. 1. § 1). 
Pliny (vi. 7) has preserved the Scythian name Te- 
inerinda, wliich he translates by “ Mater Maris.” 

The Maeotic gulf, with a surface of rather more 
than 13,000 .square miles, was supposed by the an¬ 
cients to be of far larger dimensions than it really 
is. Thus^ Herodotus (iv. 86) believed it to be not 
much less in extent than the Euxine, while Scylax 
(p. 30, ed. Hudson) calculated it at half the size of 
that sea. Strabo (ii. p. 125, comp. vii. pp. 307— 
312, xi. p. 493; Arrian. Perip. p. 20, ed. Hudson; 
Agathem. i. 3, ii. 14) estimated the circumference at 
somewhat more than 9000 stadia, but Polybius (iv. 
39) reduces it to 8000 stadia. According to Pliny 
(iv. 24) its circuit was reckoned at 1406 M. P., or, 
according to some, 1125 M. P. Strabo (vii. p. 310) 
reckons it iu length 2200 stadia between the Cim¬ 
merian Bosp<irus and the mouth of the Tanais, and 
therefore came nearest amongst the ancients iu tho 
length; but ho seems to have supposed it U^carry 
its width on towards the Tanais (comp. Rennell, 
Oompar. Geog. vol. ii. p. 331). The length accord¬ 
ing to Pliny (/. c.) is 385 M. P., which agrees with 
tho c-stimate of Ptolemy (v. 9. §§ 1—7). Polybius 
(1. c.) confidently anticipated an entire and speedy 
choking of the waters of the Maeotis; and ever since 
his time the theory that the Sea of Azov has con¬ 
tracted its boundaries has met with considerable 
support, though on this point there is a material 
discordance among the various authorities; the latest 
statement, and approximation to the amount of its 
cubic contents will bo found in Admiral Smyth's 
work (The Mediterranean, p. 148). The ancients 
appear to have been correct in their assertion about 
the absence of salt in its waters, as, although in SW. 
winds, when the water is highest, it becomes brackisb, 
yet at other times it is drinkable, though of a disa¬ 
greeable flavour (Jones, Trav. vol. ii. p. 143; J<mrn 
Geog. Soc. vol. i. p. 106). [E. B. J.] 

MAEPHA (Malipa firiTp6iro\ts),axi inland city of 
Arabia Felix, placed by Ptolemy in long. 83® 15', 
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lat. 16®, the capital, no doubt, of the Maphoritae, 
whom he places above the Homeritae and Adramitae 
of the southern coast. [Maphouitais.] The 
situation of this tribe is still marked by the wide 
and very fruitful Wathj Mayfah^ in the midst of 
which ** the very extensive village named Mayfah^ 
situated at the eastern base of the Hummarees,” 
perhaps marks the site of the Maepha metropolis. 
Mr. Forster, however, identifies it with the ruined 
site of Nakab-eUlIajar, discovered and described 
by Lieut. Wellstead in 1834, the situation of which 
is thus stated by that officer:—“ Nahah-eUHajar is 
situated north-west, and is distant forty-eight miles 
from the village of ^Ain [on the coast], which is 
marked on the chart in latitude 14° 2' north, and 
longitude 46° 30' east, nearly.” It stands in the 
centre of the Wady Meifah^ nearly 20 miles north 
of the village of that name, and was evidently a 
place of considerable importance in ancient times. 
The inscription over the gateway, in the ancient 
Arabic character, commonly known as the lladrau- 
matic, would doubtless throw light on the history of 
this castle; and it is curious that while the at¬ 
tempted decipherments of Professor Koediger and 
Mr. Charles Forster have so little in common, both 
would agree in identifying it with Maepha; for 
while the former discovers the name Mefii twice in 
the first line of the inscription, the latter, who pro¬ 
nounces that this name “ has no existence in the in¬ 
scription,” compensates for this disappointment by 
discovering a list of proper names, which servo to 
connect it with several historical personages, among 
whom are an Arabian patriarch, Moharcb, son of 
Koroish, “ belonging to a period certainly prior to 
the Christian era;” and Charibael, “ that king of 
the Homerites and Sabaeans celebrated by Arrian 
{Peripltis Maris Eryth. pp. 1.3, 14, apiid Hudson 
Geographici Minores)^ whose alliance in the reign 
of Claudius was assiduously courted by the Ro¬ 
mans. The inscription further mentions many of the 
buildings described by Lieut. Wellstead. (Forster, 
vol. ii. pp. 193—204, 383—393.) [G. W.] 

MAFKA. [Mantimkia.] 

MAESIA SILVA, a forest of Etruria, in the ter¬ 
ritory of the Veientiues, which was conquered from 
them by Ancus Marcius. (Liv. i. 33.) Its site 
cannot be determined with cert.ainty, but it was pro¬ 
bably situated on the right bank of the Tiber, 
between Rome and the sea-coast. Pliny also no- 
tice.s it as abounding in dormice. (Plin. viii. 58. s. 
83.) [E.II.B.] 

MAESO'LIA MaterPtol. vii. 1, § 1.5; 
in Peripl, p. 35, MacraXia), a district on the eastern 
coast of Hindostdrij along the Bay of Bengal^ corre¬ 
sponding to that now occupied by the Circars and 
the upper part of the Coromandel coast. Ptolemy 
mentions tw'o towns in its territory wliich he calls 
Emporia^ namely, Contacossyla (probably the pre¬ 
sent Masulipattana) and Allosygna. The district 
was travers^ by a river of considerable size, the 
Maesolus (now Godavari), which flows into the 
Bay of Bengal, after giving its name to the sur¬ 
rounding country. It was from one of the ports of 
Maesolia that merchants were in the habit of taking 
ship and crossing the Bay of Bengal to the Aurea 
Chersonesus. The people were called Msesoli (Mai- 
atStKoC), (Vincent, Peripl. vol. ii. p. 521.) [V.] 

MAESO'LUS (6 MaiatiXos, Ptol. vii. 1. §§ 15, 
37), a river of considerable size, which rises in 
the Dwean or midland part of Hindostdn, and 
flows in a course at first SE., and then nearly E 
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till it falls into the.8a^ of Bengal in lat. 18®. N. 
There has been some dispute among geographers as 
to its modem representative, some making it the 
same as the Kistna, and some as the Goddvari. 
The latter is probably tlio most correct supposition. 
Ptolemy places its source in the Orudii or Arueili 
mountains, which would seem to be part of the 
chain of the western Ghdte. [V,] 

MA'GABA {Kurgh BagK), a considerable moun¬ 
tain in the central part of Galatia, W. of the river 
Ilalys, and E. of the city of Ancyra, which was only 
10 Roman miles distant from it. In b. c. 189, when 
Manlius was carrying on war against the Galatians, 
the Tectosagi and Trocmi took refuge on Mt. Magaba, 
and there defended themselves against the Romans, 
but were defeated. (Liv. xxxviii. 19,26; Flor. i. 11.) 
According to Rufus Festus (11), this mountain was 
afterwards called Modiiicus. [L. S.] 

MAGABULA, a place mentioned in the Peuting. 
Table in Pontus Polemoniacus, on the road from 
Comana to Nicopolis, at a distance of 21 miles from 
the former city. There can be no doubt but that it 
is the same place as Megalula (MeyoAovAa) men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy (v. 6. § 10); but its exact site 
cannot be a.scertained. [L. S.] 

MAGARSA, MAGARSUS, or MEGARSUS (Md- 
yapera, Mdyapaus, Meyapaos), a town in the eastern 
part of Cilicia, situated on a height close to the 
mouth of the river Pyramus. (Strab. xiv. p. 67G.) 
Alexander, previous to the battle of Issus, marched 
from Soli to Megarsus, and there ofterod sacrifices to 
Athena Megarsis, and to Amphilochus, the son of 
Ampliiarau.s, the reputed founder of the place. 
(Arrian, Anab. ii. 5.) It seems to have formed the 
port of Mallns (Steph. Byz. s.v. l/ldyapcros; Lycoph. 
439; Plin. //. N. v. 22). The hill on which the 
town stood now bears the name of Karadash, and 
vestiges of ancient buildings are still seen upon it, 
(Leake, A.<iia Minor, p. 215, foil.) [L. S.] 
MAGDA LA (MaySaAd: AVA. Ma^SaAtjj'ds), a 
town of Galilee, chiefly noted as the birthplace of 
that Mary to whom the distinguished name of Mag¬ 
dalene is ever applied in the Gospel. The place itself 
is mentioned only by S. Matthew (xv. 39), where 
we find the words rd lipia Ma75aAa, which are repre¬ 
sented in the paralkd passage in S. Mark (viii. 10) 
as rd p4pr) AaA/xavovOd. As neither docs this name 
occur elsewhere, we have no clue to the situation 
of the town; although, a modem writer says, “ it 
seems to follow from the New Testament itself that 
it lay on the west side of the lake.” The argument 
is, that, on leaving the coast of Magdala, our Lord 
embarked again, and “ departed to the other sulef — 
“ an expression which in tlio N. T. is applied al¬ 
most exclusively to the countiy east of the lake and 
of the Jordan.” (Robinson, Bib. Res.xol. iii. p. 278.) 
There can, however, be no difficulty in identifying it 
with the .site of the modern village of Mtjdel in the 
SE. corner of the plain of Gennesaret; where there 
certainly existed an ancient town of the name, no¬ 
ticed in the Jerusalem Talmud, compiled in Tibe¬ 
rias, from which it is not more than 4 or 5 miles 
distant, on the north: probably identical also with 
Migdal-cl, in the tribe of Naphtali. (Josh. xix. 38.) 
It is a small and insignificant village, “ looking 
much like a ruin, though exhibiting no marks of 
antiquity.” (Robinson, 1. o.) Pococke’s argument 
against this identification is unintelligible:—Thia 
does not seem to be Magdalum jnentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture, because that i.s spoken of with Dalmanutlia^ 
which was to the east of the sea.” (^Ohaervatimti 
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on Palcstirie, Travels^ vol. ii. p. 71.; How this last 
assertion is to bo proved does not appear. The 
authority of Josephus has been quoted for a Mas;- 
dala near Ganmla, and consequently on the east of the 
sea {Vita^ § 24); but the reading is corrupt. 
(Robinson, 1. c. p. 279, note.) [G. W.] 

MAG'DOLUM (Mdy^oAov, Herod, ii. 1.'59; but 
Ma78cuAo»' in LXX.; tlie Migdol of the Old Testa¬ 
ment (IUxod. xlv. 2; Numb, x.sxiii. 7; 2 Kings^ 
xxiii. 29; Jereni. xHv. 1, xlvi. 14; Ezel'. xxix. 

10, XXX. C; It. Anton, p. 171), a town of Lower 
Aogypt which stood about 12 miles S. of relusiuin, 
on tho coast-road between Aegypt and Syro-Phoe- 
nie-i.a. Here, according to Herodotus, {1. c.) Pha¬ 
raoh-Xecho defeated the Syrians, about 608 b. c. 
ICusebius (^Praepar. Evang. ix. 18), apparently re- 
femng to tho same event, calls the defeated army 
“ Syrians of Judah.” That the Syrians should have 
advanced so near the frontiers of Egypt as the Del¬ 
taic Magdolum, with an arid desert on their flanks 
and rear (comp. Herod, iii. 5) seems extraordinary; 
neither is the suspicious asixjct of the Battle of Mag- 
dolus diminished by the conquest of Cadytis, a con¬ 
siderable city of Palestine, being represented as its 
result. The Syrians might indee<l have pushed 
rapidly along the coast-road to Aegypt, if they had 
pnudously secured the aid of the desert tribes of 
Arabs, as Cambyses did before his invasion of 
Aegypt (comp. Herod, iii. 7). Calmet’s Diet, of the 
Bihle.^ s.v. Megiddo ; Winer, liibl. Rcalinorterbiich, 
vol. ii. p. 93, note 2; Chainpollion, IJEgifpte., vol. 

11. p. 79. [wVb. 1).] 

AfAGKLLT, a Ligurian tribe, mentioned only by 

Pliny (iii. 5. s. 7). They have been supposed to 
liave occupied the Valdi Mugello, in the Apennines, 
N. of Florence ; but though it is certain that the 
Ligurians at one time extended as far to tho E as 
this, it is very improbable that Pliny should have 
included such a tribe in his description of Roman 
Liguria. 'J’he name of llte Mugello is found in 
Proco[)ius (i^. G. iii. 5) wh(*re he speaks of a place 
(xwptoi/) called Mucelhi (Mou/ceAAa), situated a 
day’.s journey to tho N. of Florence. [E. II. B.] 
MAGETO'BRIA or ADMAGETO'BRIA, in 
Gallia. Probably the true name ended in -brioa or 
^briga. Ariovistus, the German, defeated the force.s 
of the Galli in a fight at this place. (Caes. B. G. i. 
31.) The site of Magetobria is unknown. The 
resemblance of name induced D’Anville {Kotlce, §*0.) 
to fix it at Moigte de Broie, near the confluence of 
tho Ognon and tho Sadne.^ a little above Pontarlier. 
There is a story of a broken urn, with tho inscrip¬ 
tion MAQETOB., having been found in the Sadne in 
1802. But this story is of doubtful credit, and the 
urn cannot bo fouml now, Walckenacr supposes 
Amage on the/?rcwc/im, which is west of Fancogney 
and east of Luxeuil, to corrosjwnd best to tho indi- 
catirms in Caesar’s text. But Caesar does not give 
us the least indication of tho position of Mage- 
tohria. [G. L ] 

MAGI. [Media.] 

MAGIOVINTUM or MAGIOVINIUM, in Bri¬ 
tain, a station placed in three of the itinera of 
Antoninus at the distance of 24 miles to tho N. of 
Verulamium. Ita site is generally supposed to be at 
Fenny Strafford. [C. R. S.] 

MAGNA (It. Ant. p.484; Geogr. Ravenn.). 1. A 
town or station in Britain, the site of which is now 
occupied by Kenchester, in Herefordshii’e, In both 
of the above works tho word is in the plural form, 
Magnis, most probably for Magnis Castns. Indeed, 
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tho extraordinary extent of the place, as ascertained 
by its remains, renders this suggestion more than 
probable. The walls, now almost entirely destroyed, 
enclosed an area of from 20 to 30 acres. Leland, 
speaking of Kenchester, says : — “ Ther hath ben 
fownd * nostra memoria latcres Britannici; ot ex eis- 
dem canales, aquae ductus, tesselata pavimento, 
fragmentuin catenulae aureae, calcar ex argento,* 
bysido other strawng things.” The tosselated 
pavements, mentioned by Leland, have, of late years, 
been partially laid open. Tho only lapidary inscrip¬ 
tion which ap[)ears on record, as discovered at Ken- 
Chester, is a fragment with the name of the emperor 
Nuuierian; but coins and miscellaneous antiquities 
are still, from time to time, ploughed up. 

2. A station in Britain, on the line of the Roman 
Wall, mentioned in the Notitia ; it also occurs in Geog. 
Ravenn.; and probably on the Rudge Cup, as Maiss. 
Its site is that of Carvoran, a little to the S. of tho 
Wall, on a high and commanding position near tho 
village of Grcenhead. 

There seems but little doubt of Carvoran being 
the site of this Magna; although, unlike many of 
the Notitia stations on the Wall, its position has not 
been identified by inscriptions. The Notitia places 
at Magna the second cohort of the Dalmatians. At 
least two inscriptions found here mention the Hamii, 
hut none name tho Dalmatians. The Hamii do not 
appear to be recorded in any other inscriptions, and 
they are not mentioned by that name in tho Notitia. 
Hodgson (Roman Wall and South Tindale, p. 205) 
considers that these auxiliary troops were from 
Apamenia in Syria, at the confluence of the Oronles 
and Mansyas, 62 miles from Aleppo, which is still 
a large place, and called Hamah, and, in ancient 
limes, Hanui. This conjecture seems feasible, as the 
Notitia mentions tho Cohors Prima Apamenorum as 
quartered in Egypt; and also as some altars dedi- 
culed to the Syrian goddess have been discovered at 
Carvoran. [C. R. S.] 

MAGNA GBAE'CIA (^ p.eydXri 'EAAcfv), was 
the name given in ancient times by the Greeks 
themselves to tho assemblage of Greek colonies 
w'hich encircled the shores of Southern Italy. Tlie 
name is not found in any extant author earlier tlian 
Polybius: but the latter, in speaking of the cities 
of Magna Graecia in the lime of Pythagoras, uses 
the expression, “ the country that was then called 
Magna Graecia” (Pol. ii. 39) ; and it appears cer¬ 
tain that the name must have arisen at an early 
priod, while the Greek colonies in Italy were at 
tho height of their power and prosperity, and be¬ 
fore the states of Greece proper had attained to 
their fullc.st greatness. But the omission of the 
name in Herodotus and Thucydides, even in pas¬ 
sages where it would have been convenient as a 
geographical designation, seems to show that it was 
not in their time generally recognised as a distinc¬ 
tive appllation, and was probably first adopted aa 
such by the historians and geographers of later 
tiine.s, though its origin must have been derived 
from a much earlier age. It is prhap still more 
significant, that the name is not found in Scylax, 
though that author attaches particular imprtance 
to the enumeration of the Greek cities in Italy as 
distinguished from those of the barbarians. 

Nor is tho use of tho term, even at a later period, 
very fixed or definite. Strabo seems to imply that 
the Greek cities of Sicily were included under the 
appllation; but this is certainly oppsed to the more 
general usage, which confined the term to the colo» 
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nies in Italy Even of these, it is not clear whether 
Cumae and its colonies in Campania were regarded 
as belonging to it: it is certain at least that the 
name is more generally used with reference only to 
the Greek cities in the south of Italy, including 
those on the shores of the Tarentine gulf and the 
Bruttian peninsula, together with Velia, Posidonia, 
and Laus, on the W. coast of Lucania. Sometimes, 
indeed, the name is confined within still narrower 
limits, as applying only to the cities on the Tarentine 
gulf, from Locri to Tarentum (Plin. iii. 10. s. 15; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 10) ; but it is probable that this dis-* 
tinction was introduced only by the later geogra¬ 
phers, and did not correspond to the original meaning 
of the term. Indeed, the name itself sufficiently 
implies (what is expressly stated by many ancient 
writers) that it was derived from the number and 
importance of the Greek colonics in Southern Italy, 
and musl, therefore, naturally have been extended 
to them all. (Strab. vi. p. 253 ; Scymn. Ch. 303 ; 
Pol. ii. 39, iii. 118; Athen. xii. p. 523 ; Justin, 
XX. 2 ; Cic. Tusc. iv. 1, v. 4, de Or. iii. 34.) It 
must be added that the name was never undenstood 
(except perhaps by late geographers) as a tei'ritorial 
one, including the whole of Soutliern Italy, but ap¬ 
plied merely to the Greek cities on the coasts, so as 
to correspond with the expression “ Graecorum omnis 
ora,” employed by Livy (xxii. Gl). The same au¬ 
thor in one passage (xxxi. 7) uses the phrase 
“ Graecia Major,” which is found also in Festus 
(p. 134, ed. Mull,), and employed by Justin and 
Ovid (Justin, 1. c. ; Ov. Fa^t iv. 64); but the 
common form of expression was certainly Graecia 
Magna (Cic. ll. cc.) 

There could obviously be no ethnic appellation 
whibh corresponded to such a term ; but it is im¬ 
portant to obsei-ve that the name of ’IraAtwrot is 
universally used by the best writers to designate the 
Greeks in Italy, or as equivalent to the phrase ol 
Kardi r^v 'IraXiav ‘'EAA^ves, and is never con¬ 
founded with that of *'IraAo<, or the Italians in 
general, (Thnc, vi. 44 ; Herod, iv. 15, &c.) Poly¬ 
bius, however, as well as later writers, sometimes 
loses sight of this distinction. (Pol. vi. 52.) 

The geographical description of the country known 
as M.agna Graecia is given under the article Italia, 
and in more detail in those of Bruttii, Lucania, 
and Calabria ; but as the history of these Greek 
colonies is to a great extent separate from that of 
the mother country, wljile it is equally distinct from 
that of the Italian nations which came early in con¬ 
tact with Rome, it will be convenient here to give 
a brief summary of the history of Magna Graecia, 
bringing together under one head the leading facts 
which are given in the articles of the several 
cities. 

The general testimony of antiquity points to Cumae 
as the most ancient of all the Greek settlements in 
Italy; and though we may reasonably refuse to 
admit the precise date assigned for its foundation 
(b. c. 1050), there seems no sufficient reason to 
doubt the fact that it really preceded all other Greek 
colonies in Italy or Sicily. [Cumak,] But, from 
its remote position, it appears to have been in great 
measure isolated from the later Greek settlements, 
and, together with its own colonies and dependencies, 
Dicaearchia and Neapolis, formed a little group of 
Greek cities, that had but little connection with 
those further south, which here form the immediate 
subject of consideration. 

With the single exception of Cumae, it seems 
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certain that none of the Greek colonies in Italy were 
more ancient than those in Sicily; while there seems 
good reiwon to suppose that the greater part of them 
were founded within the half century which followed 
the first commencement of Greek colonisation in that 
quarter. («. c. 735—685.) The causes which 
just at that period gave so sudden an impulse to 
emigration in this direction, are unknown to us ; 
but, though the precise dates of the foundation of 
these colonies are often uncertain, and we have no 
record of their establislinient equal either in com¬ 
pleteness or authority to that preserved by Tljucy- 
dides concerning the Greek citie.s in Sicily, wo may 
still trace with tolerable certainty the course and 
progress of the Greek colonisation of Italy. 

The Achaeans led the way; and it is remarkable 
that a people who never played more than a subor¬ 
dinate part in the affairs of Greece itself should have 
been the founders of the two most powerful cities of 
Magna Graec ia. Of the.se, Sybaris was tlie carlie.st 
of the Achaean colonies, and the most ancient of tho 
Greek settlements in Italy of uliich the date is 
known with any approach to certainty. Its foun¬ 
dation is ascribed to the year 720 b. c, (Seymn. 
Ch. 360; Clinton, F. II. vol. i. p. 174); and that 
of Crotona, according to the best authorities, may 
be placed about ten years later, b. c. 710. [Cro¬ 
tona.] Witliin a very few years of the same period, 
took place the settlement of Tarentum, a Spartan 
colony founded after the close of the First Mes.senian 
War, about 708 B. c. A spirit of rivalry betv^een 
this city and the Acliaean colonies seems to have 
early sprung up; and it was with a view of cheeking 
the encroachments of the Tarentines that the 
Achaeans, at tlie invitation of the Sybaiites, founded 
the colony of Metapontum, on the immediate 
frontier of the I'arentine territory. The date of this 
is very uncertain (though it may probably be placed 
between 700 and 680 b. c.); but it is clear that 
Metapontum rose I’apidly to prosperity, and became 
the third in importance among the Achaean colonies. 
While the latter were thus extending themselves 
along the shores of the Tarentine gulf, we find sub- 
si.sting in the midst of them the Ionian colony of 
SiRis, the history of which is extremely oKscure, 
but which for a brief period rivalled even the neigh¬ 
bouring Sybaris in opulence and luxury. [Siris]. 

Further towards the S., tlie Locriams from Greece 
founded near the Capo Zephyrium the city which 
was thence known by tho name of Locni Epize- 
riiYRii. This settlement is described by Strabo as 
nearly contemporary with that of Crotona (b.c. 710), 
though some authorities w'ould bring it down to a 
period thirty or forty years later. [Locri,] The next 
important colony was that of Rhkgium, on the 
Sicilian straits, which was, according to the general 
statement, a Chalcidic colony, founded subsequently 
to Zancle in Sicily, hut which, from the traditions 
connected with its foundation, would seem to liave 
been more ancient even than Sybaris. [Riikgium.] 
The Greek cities on the Tyn-henian sea along the 
shores of Bmttium and Lucania were, with tho 
single exception of Velia, which was not founded 
till about .540 B. c., all of them colonies from the 
earlier settlements already noticed and not sent out 
directly from the mother country. Thus Posi¬ 
donia, LaOs and Scidrus, on the Tynhenian sea, 
were all colonies of Sybaris, which in the days of its 
greatness undoubtedly extended its dominion from sea 
to sea. In like manner, Crotona bad founded Terina 
on the W. coast of the Bruttian peninsula, as well 
B 4 
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as Cacix>nia on the E. coast, but considerably more 
to the S. Locri, also, had established two colonies 
on the W. coast, Hipponium and Medma ; neither 
of which, however, attained to any great importance. 
Several other places which at a later period assumed 
more or less of a Greek character, were probably 
only Oenotrian towns, which had become gradually 
Hellenised, but without ever receiving Greek colonies. 
Such were Pandosia, Pktkua, Temesa, and pro¬ 
bably ScYLLETiUM also, thougli this is frequently 
call^ an Athenian colony. 

We have very little information as to the early 
history of these Greek cities in Italy. All accounts 
agree in representing them as rising rapidly to a 
high state of prosperity, and attaining to an amount 
of wealth and power which far exceeded that enjoyed 
at so early a pei iod by any of the cities of the mother 
country. Tlie Achaean colonies, Sybaris, Crotona, 
and Metapontuin, seem to have been the first to 
attain to tliis flourishing condition; and Sybaris 
especially became proverbial for its wealth and the 
luxurious habits of its citizens. [Sybaris.] There 
c-TJ! be no doubt that the extraordinary fertility of 
tlie district in which these colonics were founded 
was the primary cause of their prosperity; but they 
appear, also, to have carried on an extensive foreign 
commerce ; and as they increased in power they 
sought to extend their teiTitorial possessions, so that 
we are told that Sybaris, in the days of its greatness, 
ruled over tweuty-fivo dependent cities, and four 
nations or tribes of the neighbouring Oeiiotrians. 
(Strab. vi. p. 2G3.) It is remurkablo how little we 
hear of any wars with the barbarians of the interior, 
or of any check to the progress of the Greek cities 
arising from this cause ; and it seems probable, not 
only that the Pelasgic origin of these tribes [Oe- 
jiotria] caused them to assimilate with compn- 
rulive facility with the Hellenic settlers, but that 
many of them were admitted to the full rights of 
citizens, and amalgainate<l ifito one body with the 
foreign colonists. This wo know to have been the 
case with Locri in particular (Pol. xii. 5); and there 
can bo little doubt that the samo thing took place 
more or loss extensively in all the other cities. 
(l)lod. xii. 9.) It is, indeed, impossible, on any 
other supposition, to explain the rapidity with which 
these rose to an amount of wealth and iwpulation at 
that time unexampled in the Hellenic world. 

It seems certain that the period of about two cen¬ 
turies, whicli elapsed from the first settlement of the 
Greek colonics till after the fall of Sybaris (b.c. 710 
—510), wius that during which these cities rose to 
the height of their power; and probably the half 
centuiy preceding the latter event (r».c. 560—510) 
may be taken as the culminating point in the pro¬ 
sperity of the Achaean cities (Grote, vol. iii. p. 522.) 
Unfortunately, it is precisely for this period that we 
are the most absolutely deficient iii historical in¬ 
formation. The loss of the early books of Diodorus 
is especially to bo regretted, as they would undoubt¬ 
edly have preserved to us many interesting notices 
concerning the early fortunes of the Greek cities, 
and at the same time have afforded us a clue to the 
chronological arrangement of the few scattered facts 
that have l>een preserved to us. The want of this 
renders it impossible to connect the extant notices 
into .anything like a historical narrative. 

Among tlie earliest of these may probably be 
placed the league of the three great Achaean cities, 
Crotona, Sybaris, and Metapontum, for the expulsion 
of the lonians from their colony of Siris,—an union 
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which appears to have led to the capture, and per¬ 
haps the destruction, of that city. (Justin, xx, 2.) 
But the date of this event is almost wholly un¬ 
certain £ Siris], and scarcely less so is that of the 
much more celebrated battle of the Sagras, which 
Justin connects with the fall of Siris; while other 
authors would bring it down to a much later period. 
[Sagras.] According to all accounts, that famous 
battle, in which it is said that 120,000 Crotoniats 
were defeated by 10,000, or at most 15,000, of tho 
Locrians and Rhegians, inflicted for a time a severe 
blow upon tho prosperity of Crotona : but Strabo is 
certainly in error in representing that city as never 
recovering from its effects. [Crotona.] Justin, on 
the contrary, describes the period of depression con¬ 
sequent on this disaster as continuing only till the 
time of Pythagoras (xx. 4); and it is certain that 
in the days of that philosopher, Crotona, as well as 
tho neighbouring Achaean cities, appears m a state 
of great prosperity. 

It was about tho year b.c. 530 that the arrival 
of Pythagoras at Crotona gave rise to a marked 
change in tho cities of Magna Graecia. The extra¬ 
ordinary influence which he speedily acquired, was 
not confined to that city, but extended to Sybaris 
and Metapontum also, as well as to Rhegium and 
Tarentum. And it was so far from being limited to 
the proper sphere of philosophy, that it led to tlie 
introduction of great political changes, and for a 
time threw the chief ascendency in tho state into 
tho hands of tho Pythagoreans. [Crotona.] Their 
power was ultimately overthrown by a violent revo¬ 
lution, which led to the expulsion of Pythagoras 
himself and his followers from Crotona; and this 
seems to have been followed by similar disturbances 
in the other cities. We are very imperfectly in¬ 
formed as to the circumstances of these revolutions, 
but it seems certain that they gave rise to a period 
of disorder and confusion throughout the cities of 
Magna Graecia from which the latter did not fully 
recover for a considerable period. (Pol. ii. 39; Justin, 
XX. 4; Iambi. Vit. Pyth.2^^ —264; Porphyr. V , P , 
54—58.) 

It was apparently before tho expulsion of tho 
Pythagoreans, and while their influence was still 
paramount at Crotona, that tho final contest arose 
between tliat city and Sybaris, which ended in the 
total destruction of the latter, b.c. 510. On that 
occasion we are told that the Crotoniats brought 
into tho field 100,000 men, and the Sybarites not 
less than 300,000; and though these numbers can¬ 
not be received as historically accurate, they sufiici- 
ently prove the opinion entertained of the opulence 
and power of the rival cities. The decisive victory 
of tho Crotoniats on the banks of the river Traeis 
was followed by the capture and total destruction of 
Sybaris,—an event which seems to have produc-ed a 
profound sensation in the Hellenic world (Herod, vi. 
21), and must have caused a great change in the 
political relations of Magna Graecia. Unfortunately, 
w'e have no means of tracing these ; we know only 
that a part of the surviving Sybarites took refuge in 
the colonial cities of Laiis aud Scidrus, while another 
portion settled themselves on the banks of the Traeis, 
where they maintained themselves for a considerable 
period. (Herod. 1. c .; Strab. vi. pp. 263, 264.) 

The civil dissensions arising from the expulsion of 
tho Pythagoreans may perhaps have been the cause 
of the remarkable circumstance (which ere are other¬ 
wise at a loss to account for), that, none of the states 
of Magna Graecia sent assistanco to the Greeks at the 
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time of the Persian invasion. It is still more remark¬ 
able, that even when the Athenians and Lacedaemo¬ 
nians sent an embassy to Sicily to invoke the assist¬ 
ance of Gelon, we do not hear of any similar appli¬ 
cation to the Greek cities in Southern Italy. 

While the Achaean cities wore thus declining from 
their former prosperity, Rhegium, the name of which 
is scarcely mentioned in history at an earlier period, 
was rais^ to a position of considerable power and 
importance under the rule of the despot Anaxilas 
(n.c. 496—476), who united under his authority 
the city of Messana also, on the opposite side of the 
straits, and thus became involved in connection with 
the politics of Sicily, which had been hitherto very 
distinct from those of Magna Graecia. Micythus, the 
successor of Anaxilas in the government of Rhegium, 
was remarkable as the founder of the colony of 
Pyxus (afterwards called Buxentum), on the Tyr¬ 
rhenian sea, in b. c. 471. (Diod. xi. 59.) This was 
tlie latest of the Greek settlements in that quarter. 

About the same time (b.c. 473) we find mention 
of a disastrous defeat, which must, for a time, have 
given a severe check to the rising power of the 
Tarentines. That people appear to have taken little 
part in the disputes or contests of their Achaean 
neighbours ; but after their ineflectual attempt to op¬ 
pose the founding of Metapontum f Metapontijm], 
would seem to have been principally engaged in 
extending their commerce, and in wars with the 
neighbouring barbarians. Here they found, among 
the lapygians or Messapians, a more formidable 
opposition than was encountered by the other Greek 
cities. After repeated contests, in many of which 
they had come olf victorious and reduced many of 
the lapygian towns, the Tarentines were defeated 
in a great battle by the lapygians, with such heavy 
loss that Herodotus tells us it was the greatest 
slaughter of Greek citizens that had happened 
within his knowledge. Three thousand Rhegian 
auxiliaries, who had been sent to the support of the 
'i’arciitines, perished on the same occasion. (Herod, 
vii. 170; Diod. xi. 52.) 

The period between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
Wars witnessed the establishment of the two latest 
of tlie Greek colonies in Southern Italy—Tnumi 
and Heraclka. Both of these were, however, but 
a kind of renewal of previously existing settlements. 
Thurii was founded in b. c. 443, by a body of 
colonists, of whom the Athenians seem to have taken 
the lead, but which was composed, in great part, of 
settlers from other states of Greece [Thuhii] ; with 
whom were united the remaining citizens of JSybaris, 
and the new colony was established within two miles 
of the site of that city. The new settlement rose 
rapidly to prosperity, but was soon engaged in war 
with the Tarentines for the possession of the vacant 
district of Siris; until these hostilities were at 
length terminated by a compromise, according to 
which the two rival cities joined in esti\blishing a 
new colony, three miles from the site of the ancient 
Siris, to which they gave the name of Heraclea, 
H. c. 432. (Strab. vh p. 264 ; Diod. xii. 23, 36.) 
But though thus founded by common consent, the 
Tarentines seem to have had much the largest share 
in its establishment, and Heraclea was always con¬ 
sidered as a colony of Tarentum, 

During the Peloponnesian War the cities of Magna 
Graecia seem to have studiously kept aloof from the 
contest. Even when the Athenian expedition to 
Sicily (b.c. 415) involved the whole of the Greek 
cities in that island in the war, those on the coasts of 
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Italy still endeavoured to preserve their neutrality, 
and refused to admit the Athenian forces within their 
walls, though they did not offer any obstruction to 
their progress. (Thuc. vi. 44; Diod. xiii. 3.) At 
a later period, however, the Thurians (among whom 
there was naturally an Athenian party) and tlie 
Metapontines were induced to enter into a regular 
alliance with Athens, and supplied a small force to 
their assistance. (Thuc. vii. 33, 35; Diod. xiii. 
11 .) 

At this period the cities of Magna Graecia seem 
to have been still in a prosperous and flourishing 
condition; but it was not long after that they began 
to feel the combined operation of two causes which 
mainly contributed to their decline. The first 
danger which threatoiied them was from the south, 
whero Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, after having 
establisliod his power over the greater part of Sicily, 
began to seek to extend it in Italy also. Hithei-to 
the cities of Italy had kept aloof in great measure 
from the revolutions and wars of the neighbouring 
island ; Rhegium and Locii alone seem to have 
maintained closer relations with the Sicilian Greeks. 
The former, from its Cbalcidic origin, was naturally 
friendly to the colonies of the same race in Sicily; 
and when Dionysius turned his arms against tlie 
Cbalcidic cities, Naxos, Catana, and Leontini, he at 
once brought on himself the enmity of the Rhegians. 
Hence, when ho soon after applied to conclude a 
matrimonial alliance with them, the proposal was 
indignantly rejected. The Locrians, on the other 
hand, readily accepted his ofler, and thus secured 
the powerful assistanco of the despot in his subse¬ 
quent wars, (Diod. xiv. 44, 107.) From this time 
his efforts were mainly directed to tho humiliation 
of Rhegium and the aggrandisement of the Locrians, 
Ilis designs in this quarter soon excited no much 
alarm, tliat, in B. c. 393, tho Italian Greeks were 
induced to conclude a general league for their 
mutual protection against tho arms of Dionysius on 
the one side, as well as those of the Lucanians on 
the other. (Id. 91.) But the result was far from 
.successful. Tlie combined forces of the confede¬ 
rates were defeated by Dionysius in a great battle 
at the river Helleporus or Helorus, near Caulonia, 
B. c, 389; and this blow was followed by the cap¬ 
ture of Caulonia itself, as well as Hipponium, both 
of which places wore reduced to a state of dependence 
on Locri. Not long after, the powerful city of 
Rhegium was compelled to surrender, after a siege 
of nearly eleven months, b.c. 387. (Diod. xiv. 
103—108,111.) 

While the more southerly cities of Magna Graecia 
were suffering thus severely from the attacks of 
Dionysius, those on tho northern frontier wore 
menaced by a still more formidable danger. Tlio 
Lucanians, a Sabellian race or branch of the Samnite 
stock, who had pressed forward into tho territory of 
the Oenotrians, and had gradually expelled or re¬ 
duced to subjection the tribes of that people who 
inhabited the mountain districts of the interior, 
next turned their arms against the Greek cities on 
the coast. Posidonia, the most northerly of these 
settlements, was the first which fell under their 
yoke (Strab. vi. p. 254); and though we cannot fix 
with accuracy the date of its conquest, it is probable 
that this took place some time before we find them 
engaged in wars with tlie cities on the Tarentine 
gulf. If, indeed, we can trust to the uncertain 
chronology of some of these events, they would seem, 
to have been already engaged in hostilities with the, 
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rising colony of Thurii at an early period of its 
existence (Polyaen. ii. 10); but it was not till after 
400 B. c» that their power assumed a formidable 
aspect towards the Greeks in general. The tem- 
tory of Thurii was the first object of their hos¬ 
tilities, but the other cities were not insensible to 
their danger; and hence the general league of the 
Italian Greeks in b. c. 393, as already mentioned, 
was directed as much against tlie Lucanians as 
against Dionysius. Unfortunately, their arms met 
with equal ill success in both quarters ; and in 
B. c. 390 the confederate forces weie defeated by 
the Lucanians with great slaughter near Laiis. 
(Diod. xiv. 101, 102; Strab. vi. p. 253.) That 
city had already fallen into the hands of the in¬ 
vaders, who now pressed on tow’ards the south, and 
seem to have spread tliornselves with great rapidity 
throughout the whole of the Bruttian peninsula. Here 
they became so formidable that the younger Dlony.sius 
wa.s compelled to abandon the policy of his father (who 
liad courted tlio alliance of the Lucanians, and even 
rendered them active assistance), and turn his arms 
ag;unst them, though with little effect. A period 
of great confusion and disorder appears to have en¬ 
sued, and the rise of the Bruttian people, w'hich 
took place at this period (b. c. 356), though it in 
some measure broke the power of the Lucanians, 
was so far from giving any relief to the Greek cities 
that they soon found the Bruttiaus still more for¬ 
midable neiglibours. The flourishing cities of Te- 
rina and Hipponium were conquered by tlie bar¬ 
barians (Dicxi. xvi. 15; Strab. vi. p. 256): Rhegium 
and Locri, though they maintained their nationality, 
suffered almost avS severely from the oppro.ssions and 
exactions of the younger Dionysius; while Crotona, 
long the most pow'crful city in this part of Italy, 
seems never to have recovered from tho blow in¬ 
flicted on it by the elder de.spotof that name [Cito- 
tona], and was with difficulty able to defend itself 
from tho repeated attacks of the Bruttians. (Diod. 
xix. 3, 10.) 

Meanwhile, the Lucanians had turned their arms 
against tho more northerly cities on the Tarentiue 
gulf. Here the Thurians seern, as before, to have 
borne the brunt of the attack; but at length Ta- 
rentum itself, which had hitherto stood aloof, and 
liad apparently not even joined in the league of 
B. c. 393, was compelled to take up arms in its own 
defence. The Tarentines could have suffered com¬ 
paratively but little from tlio causes w’hich had so 
severely impaired the prosprity of tlie other cities 
of Magna Graccia ; and Tarcntuin was undoubtedly 
at this time the most opulent and powerful of the 
Greek cities in Italy. But its citizens wore already 
cneiwaled by indolence and luxury; and when tliey 
found themselves threatened by tlie forces of the 
Lucanians, combined with their old enemies tho 
Messapians, they mistrusted their own resources, 
and applied to their parent city of Sparta for a.ssist- 
ance. Archidamus, king of Sparta, accepted the 
invitation, and proceeded to Italy with a consider¬ 
able force, where he appears to liave carried on tho 
war for some years, but was finally defeated and 
slain in a battle near Manduria, b. c. 338. (Diod. 
xvi. 63, 88.) Only a few years afterwards, b. c. 
332, Alexander king of Epirus was invited over to 
Italy for the same purpose. The history of his 
expdition is, unfortunately, very imperfectly known 
to us; though it is clear that his military opr.Uions 
wore attended with much success, and must have 
exorcised considerable influence upon the fortunes of 
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tho Greek cities. Though invited, in the first in¬ 
stance, by the Tarentines, he subsequently quarrelled 
with that pople, and even turned his arms against 
them, and took Heraclea, their colony and dependency. 
At the same time he defeated the combined forces 
of the Lucanians and Bruttians in several successive 
battles, retook Terina, Consentia, and several other 
towns, and pnetrated into the heart of Bruttium, 
where ho was slain by a Lucanian exile, who. was 
serving in his own army, b.c. 326. (Liv. viii. 17, 
24; Justin, xii. 2.) 

After his death, the w-^ars between the Tarentines 
and Lucanians appear to liave continued with little 
intonnission ; though we have no further account 
of them till the year 303 b. c., when the former 
people again sued to Sparta for assistance, and Cleo- 
nymus, the uncle of the Spartan king, repaired to 
Tarentum with a largo mercenary force. So formid¬ 
able did this armament appar that both the Mes¬ 
sapians and Lucanians were speedily induced to suo 
for pace ; wliile Metapnlum, which, for somo 
reason or oilier, had opposed the views of Cleonymns, 
was reduced by force of arms. (Diod. xx. 104.) 
The Spartan prince, however, soon alienated all his 
allies by his luxury and rapacity, and quitted Italy 
the object of universal contempt. 

We have very little information as to tho wars of 
Agathoclcs in Bruttium ; though we learn that he 
made himself muster of Hipponium and Crotona, 
and occupied the latter city with a garrison. It is 
evident, therefore, that his designs w'ero directed as 
mucli against the Greek cities as their barbarian 
neiglibours; and the alliance which he concluded at 
the Siuno time with the lapygians and Peucetians 
could only liave been with a view to the humiliation 
of Tarentum. (Diod. xxi. 2,8.) His ambitious de¬ 
signs in this quarter were interrupted by his death, 
B. c. 289. 

Only a few years later than this took place tho 
celebrated expdition of Pyrrhus to Italy (b. c, 281 
—274), which marks a conspicuous era in the his¬ 
tory of Magna Graecia. Shortly before that event, 
tho Thurians, finding themselves hard pressed and 
their city its6lf besieged by the Lucanians, had con¬ 
cluded an alliance with tho Romans, who raised the 
siege and defeated the assailants, b. c. 282. (Appian, 
Savin, 7 ; Val. Max. i. 8. § 6.) This was the first 
occa.sion that brought the Roman pwer down to the 
shores of the Tarentino gulf; and here they almost 
immediately after came into collision with the Taren- 
tincs lhcm.selves. [Taukntum.] That pople, con¬ 
scious of their inability to resist the pwer of tliese 
new enemies, now invoked the assistance of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, at the same time that they con¬ 
cluded a league with the Lucanians and Samnites, 
so long the inveterate enemies of Rome. Hence, when 
Pyrrhus landed in Italy, he found himself supprted 
at the same time by all the remaining Greek cities 
in that countiy, a.s well as by the barbarian nations 
with whom they hud been so long at war. It is.un¬ 
necessary to enter into a detailed account of his 
campaigns : notwithstanding his first successes, his 
alliance proved of no real advantage to the Greeks, 
while his visit to Sicily in B. c. 278, and his final 
departure in b.c. 274, left them at the mercy of the 
victorious Romans. Tarentum itself was taken by 
the consuls in b. c. 272. Crotona and Locri had 
previously fallen into the hands of the Romans; 
while Rhegium, which was held by a revolted body 
of Campanian troop, originullyplaced there as a gar¬ 
rison, was finally reduced to subjection in b. c. 271* 
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There can bo no doubt that the cities of Mapjna 
Gvaecia had suffered severely during these wars : the 
foreign troops placed within their walla, whether 
Roman or Greek, appear to have given way to simi¬ 
lar excesses ; and the garrisons of Pyrrhus at Locri 
and Tarentum were guilty of exactions and cruelties 
which almost rivalled those of the Campanians at 
Rhegiuin. In addition to the loss of their indepen¬ 
dence, therefore, it is certain that the war of Pyrrhus 
inflicted a mortal blow on the prosperity of the few 
Greek cities in Southern Italy which had survived 
their long-continued struggles with the Lucanians 
and Bruttians. The decayed and enfeebled con¬ 
dition of the once powerful Crotona (Liv. xxiii. 30) 
was undoubtedly common to many of her neighbours 
and former rivals. There were, however, some ex¬ 
ceptions; Ileraclca especially, which had earned the 
favour of Rome by a timely submission, obtained a 
treaty of alliance on unusually favourable terms 
(Cic. Both. 22), and seems to have continued 
in a flourishing condition. 

But the final blow to tho prosperity of Magna 
Graecia was inflicted by the Second Punic War. It 
is probable that tho Greek cities were viewed with 
unfavourable eyes by tho Roman government, and 
were naturally desirous to recover their lost inde- 
jicndence. Hence they eagerly seized the opportu- 
inty afforded by tho victories of Hannibal, and after 
the. battle of Cannae we are told that almost all the 
Greek cities on tho S. coast of Italy (^Graecoruvi 
omnis feime orn, Liv. xxii. 61) declared in favour 
of the Carthaginian cause. Some of these were, 
however, overawed by Roman gurriaons, which re¬ 
strained them from open defection, Tarentum itself 
(still apparently the most powerful city in this part 
of Italy) was among tho number; and though the 
city itself was betrayed into the hands of the Car¬ 
thaginian commander, the citadel wa.s still retained 
by a Roman garrison, which maintained its footing 
until the city was recovered by Fabius, b. c. 209. 
(Liv. XXV. 8—11, xxvii. 15, 16.) Tarentum wa.s 
on this occasion treated like a captured city, and 
plundered without mercy, while the citizens were 
cither put to tho sword or sold as slaves. Meta- 
pontum w’as only saved from a similar fate by the 
removal of its inhabitants and their property, when 
Hannibal was compelled to abandon the town ; and 
at a later period of the war Terina was utterly 
destroyed by the Carthaginian general. (Liv. xxvii. 
61 ; Strab. vi. 256.) Locri and Crotona were taken 
and retaken : Rliegium alone, which maintained its 
fidelity to Romo inviolate, though several times 
attempted by a Carthaginian force, seems to have 
in great measure escaped the ravages of the war. 

It is certain that tho cities of Magna Graecia 
never recovered from this long series of calamities. 
Wo liave very little information as to their condition 
under tho government of the Roman Republic, or the 
particular regulations to which they were subjected. 
But it is probable that, until after the complete 
subjugation of Greece and Macedonia, they w^ere 
looked upon with a jealous eye as the natural allies 
of their kinsmen beyond the seas (Liv. xxxi. 7); 
and even the colonies, whether of Roman or Latin 
citizens, which were settled on the coasts of South¬ 
ern Italy, were probably designed rather to keep 
down the previous inhabitants than to recruit the 
exhausted population. One of these colonies, that 
to Posidonia, now known as Paestum, had been 
established at a period as early as b. c. 273 (Liv. 
JSpit, xiv. ; Veil. Pat. i. 14); and Bruudusium, 
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which subsequently rose to be so important a city, 
was also settled before the Second Punic War, b. o. 
244. (Veil. Pat, I, c .; Liv. J£pit. xix.) But, with 
these exceptions, all the Roman colonics to tho coasts 
of Lucania, Bruttium, and Calabria, date from tho 
period subsequent to that w’ar. Of these, Buxentum 
in Lucania and Tempsa in Bruttium were settled 
as early as b. c. 194 ; and in the same year a body 
of Roman colonists was established in tlie once 
mighty Crotona. (Liv. xxxiv. 47.) Shortly after¬ 
wards two other colonics were settled, one at Thurii 
in Lucania, in b. c. 193, and the other at Hippo- 
nium or Vibo, in Bruttium, b. c. 192. (Liv. xxxiv. 
53, XXXV. 9, 40.) The last of these, which under 
the name of Vibo Valontia became a flourishing and 
important town, was the only one of these colonics 
which appears to have risen to any considerable 
prosperity. At a much later period (b. c. 123), the 
two colonies .sent to Scylaciuni and Tarentuni, under 
tho names of Coloui.a Minervia and Neptunia (Veil. 
Pat. i. 15), w'cro probably designed as an attempt to 
recruit the sinking population of those places. 

But all attempts to check the rapid decline of this 
part of Italy were obviously unsuccessful. It is pro¬ 
bable, or indeed almost certain, that malaria began to 
make itself severely felt as soon as the population 
diminished. This is noticed by Strabo in the case of 
PosiJonia (v, p. 251) ; and the same thing must 
have occurred along the shores of tho Tarentine 
gulf. Indeed, Strabo himself tells us, that, of tho 
cities of Magna Graecia which had been so famous 
in ancient times, tho only ones that retained any 
traces of their Greek civilisation in his day were 
Rhegium, Tarentum, and Neapolis (vi. p. 253) ; 
while the great Achaean cities on the Tarentine 
gulf had almost entirely disappeared. (/5. p. 262.) 
The expressions of Cicero are not loss forcible, that 
Magna Graecia, wdiich had been so flourishing in tho 
days of Pythagoras, and abounded in great and opu¬ 
lent cities, was in liis time sunk into utter ruin 
(wwwc qiiidem deleta est^ Cic. de A??iio. 4, Ttisc. iv. 
1). Several of the towns which still existed in tho 
days of Cicero, as Metapontum, Heraclea, and Locri, 
gradually foil into utter insignificance, and totally 
disappeared, while Tarentum, Crotona, and a few 
others maintained a sickly and feeble cxistenco 
through the middle ages down to tho present time. 

It has been already obseiwed, that the name of 
Magna Graecia was never a territorial designation ; 
nor did the cities which composed it ever constitute 
a political unity. In the earliest times, indeed, tho 
difference of their origin and race must liavo effec¬ 
tually prevented tho formation of any such union 
among them as a whole. But even tho Achaean 
cities appear to have fonned no political league or 
union among themselves, until after the troubles 
growing out of the expulsion of the Pythagoreans, on 
which occasion they are said to have applied to tho 
Achaeans in Greece for their arbitration, and to have 
founded by their advice a temple of Zens Uomorius, 
where they were to hold councils to deliberate upon 
their common affairs and interests. (Pol. ii. 39.) 

A more comprehensive league was formed in 
B. c. 393, for mutual protection against the attacks 
of Dionysius on one side, and the Lucanians on tho 
other (Diod. xiv. 91) ; and the cities which com¬ 
posed it must have had some kind of general council 
or place of meeting. It is probable that it was on 
this occasion that the general meetings of tho 
Italian Greeks, alluded to by Strabo (vi. p. 280), 
were first instituted : though it is highly improbable 
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tliat tho Tftrentine colony of Hcraclca was selected 
in the first instance for the place of assembly, as the 
Tarentines seem at first to have kept aloof from the 
contest, and it is very doubtful whether they were 
included in the league at all. But it was natural 
that, when tho Tarentines assumed tho leading posi¬ 
tion among the allied cities, the councils should 
be transferred to their colony of Heraclca, just as 
Alexander of Epirus afterwards sought to transfer 
them from thence to the river Acahindriis in tho 
Tliurian territory, as a mark of enmity towards the 
Tarentines. (Strab. 1. c.) [E. H. B.] 

MAGNATA. [Nagnatae.] 

MAGNE'SIA, MAGNE'TES. [Thessalia.] 

MAGNE'SIA (Mayvr]<Tia: Eth. Mdyvrjs.') 1. 
A city in Ionia, generally with the addition vphs 
or M Maidvdp^ (ad Maoandrum), to distinguish 
it from the Lydian Magnesia, was a considerable 
city, situated on the slope of mount Thorax, on 
the banks of tho small river Lethaeus, a tributary 
of tho Maeander. Its distance from Miletus was 
120 stadia or 15 miles. (Strab. xiv. pp. 63G, 647; 
Plin. V. 31.) It was an Aeolian city, said to have 
been founded by Magnesians from Europe, in the 
east of Thessaly, who were joined by some Cretans. 
It soon attained great power and prosperity, so as to 
bo able to cope even with Ephesus (Callinus, ap. 
Strab. xiv. p. 647.) At a later time, however, the 
city was taken and destroyed by tho Cimmerians; 
perhaps about b. c. 726. In tho year following the 
deserted site was occupied, and the place rebuilt by 
tho Milesians,or, according to Athenaeus (xii. p. 525), 
by tho Ephesians. Themistocles during his exile 
took up his residence at Magnesia, the town having 
been assigned to him by Artaxerxes to supply him 
with ‘bread. (Nepos, Themist, 10; Diod. xi. 57.) 
The Persian satraps of Lydia also occasionally re¬ 
sided in the place. (Herod, i. 161, iii. 122.) The 
territory of Magnesia was extremely fertile, and pro¬ 
duced excellent wine, figs, and cucumbers (Athen. i. 
p. 29, ii. p. 59, iii. p. 78.) Tho town contained a 
temple of Dindymeno, the mother of the go<ls; and 
the wife of Themistocles, or, according to others, his 
daughter, was prie.stess of that divinity; but, says 
Strabo (p. 647), the temple no longer exists, the 
town having been transferred to another place. The 
now town which the geographer saw, was most re¬ 
markable for its temple of Artemis Leucophryene, 
which in size and in the number of its treasures 
was indeed surpassed by the temple of Ephesus, but in 
beauty and the harmony of its parts vvas superior to all 
the temples in Asia Minor, The change m the site 
of tho town alluded to by Strabo, is not noticed by 
any other autlior. Tho temple, as we leani from 
Vitruvius (vii. Praefat.), was built by the architect 
Hermogenos, in tho Ionic style. In the time of the 
Homans, Magnesia was added to the kingdom of 
Pergamus, after Antiochus had been driven eastward 
beyond Mount Taurus. (Liv. xxxvii. 45, xxxviii. 
13.) After this time the town seems to have decayed, 
and is rarely mentioned, though it is still noticed 
by Pliny (v. 31) and Tacitus (Ann. iv. 55). 
liierocles (p. 659) ranks it among tho bishoprics of 
Asia, and later documents seem to imply that at one 
time it bore the name of Maeandropolis. (Coneil. 
Constantin, iii. p. 666.) The existence of the town 
in the time of the emperors Aurelius and Gallienus 
is attested by coins. 

Formerly the site of Magnesia was identified with 
the modern (haeUhissar ; but it is now generally 
admitted, that Inek-bazar^ where ruins of the temple 


of Artemis Leucophryene still exist, is the site of 
the ancient Magnesia. (Leake, Asia MinoTy pp. 242, 
foil.; Arundellj^S'ercn Churches^ pp. 58, foil.; Cramer, 
Asia MinoVy vol. i. pp, 459, foil.) 
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2. A town of Lydia, usually with the addition 
vphs or vnh :S,ivv\tp (ad Sipylum), to distinguish 
it from Magnesia on the Maeander in Ionia, situated 
on tho north-western slope of Mount Sipylus, on the 
southern bank of the river Hermus. We are not 
informed when or by whom the town was founded, 
but it may have been a settlement of the Magnesians 
in the cast of Thessaly. Magnesia is most celebrated 
in history for the victory gained under its walls 
by the two Scipios in d. c. 190, over Antiochus 
the Great, whereby the king was for ever driven 
from We.stern Asia. (Strab. xiii. p. 622; Plin. ii. 
93; Ptol. y. 2. § 16, viii. 17. § 16; Scylax, p. 37; 
Liv. xxxvii. 37, foil.; Tac, Ann. ii. 47.) The town, 
after the victory of the Scipios, surrendered to the 
Romans. (Aj>pian, Spr. 35.) During tho war against 
Mithridates tho Magnesians defended themselves 
br.avely against the king. (Paus. i. 20. § 3.) In 
tho reign of Tiberius, the town was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake, in which several other Asiatic 
cities perished; and tho emperor on that occasion 
granted liberal sums from the treasury to repair tho 
loss sushiiiied by tho inhabitants (Strab. xii. p. 579; 
xiii. p. 622; Tac. I c.) From coins and other sources, 
we learn that Magnesia continued to flourish down 
to the fifth century (Hierocl. p. 660); and it is often 
mentioned by the Byzantine writers. During the 
Turkish rule, it once was the re.sidenco of tho Sultan; 
but at present it is much reduced, though it preserves 
its ancient name in the corrupt fonn oiManissa. 
The ruins of ancient buildings are not very consi¬ 
derable. (Chandler, Travels in Asia, ii. p. 332; 
Keppel, Travels, ii. p. 295.) The accompanying 
coin is remarkable by having on its obverse the head 
of Cicero, though tho reason why it appears here, is 
unknown. The legend, which is incorrectly figured, 
should be, MAPK05 TTAAI02 KIKEPflN. [L.S.] 
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MAGNOTOLIS (MaTydiroXis), a town in Pontns, 
at the confluence of the rivers Lycus and Iris, 
founded by Mithridates Eupator, who call^ it 
Eupatoria; but it was completed by Pompey the 
Great, who changed its name into Magnopolis (Strab, 
xii. p. 556). The town seems to have fallen inta 
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decay at an early period, as it is not mentioned 
by any late writer. Appian {Mithrid. 78, 115) 
speaks of it under both names, Eupatoria and Ma^- 
jiopolis, and Strabo in one passage (xii. p. 660) 
speaks of it under the name of Megalopolis. Ruins 
of the place are said to exist some miles to the west 
of Sonnisay at a place called Boghaz Hissan Kaleh. 
(Hamilton, Researches^ i. p. 340.) [L. S.] 

MAGNUM PROMONTOKIUM (t 5 /ae^a &Kp<a- 
rijpiovy Ptol. vii. 2. § 7; Marcian, Peripl p. 28), a 
promontory which forms the southern termination 
of the Chersonesus Aurea, in India extra Gangem, 
on the western side of the Sinus Magnus. Its 
modem name is C. Romania. Some have supposed 
that the Prom. Magn. represents another cape, 
either considerably to the NW., now called C. Pa- 
tani. Ptolemy’s account of these far Eastern places 
is so doubtful, that it is impossible to feel sure of 
the evidence for or against the position of any place 
in the Aurea Chersonesus. [V.] 

MAGNUM PROMONTOKIUM, a promontory on 
the west coast of Lusitania (Mela, iii. 1 § 6), probably 
the same which Strabo (iii. p. 151) and Ptolemy 
ii. 5. § 1) call rh BapSdpiop A/epov, near the mouth of 
the Tagus. The passage in Strabo is corrupt; but 
according to the correction of Coray, approved of by 
Gruskurd, the promontory was 210 stadia from the 
mouth of the Tagus, which makes it correspond with 
C. Espichel. Pliny also calls it Magnum or Olisi- 
ponense, from the town in its vicinity; but ho strangely 
confounds it with the Prom. Artabruiu, on the NW. 
of the peninsula (iv. 21. s. 35). 

MAGNUM PROM. MAURETANIAE. [Mau- 

IIIOTANIA.] 

MAGNUS PORTUS. 1. (ndpror pdyvos, Ptol. 
ii. 4. § 7 ; comp. Marcian. p. 41), a port-town of 
llispania Baetica, between the town Abdara and the 
Pj’orn. Charidemi. 

2. (Meyas Ptol. ii. 6. § 4), a bay on the 

coast of the Gallacci Liicenses, which is evidently the 
same as the Artabrorum Sinus. [Vol. I. p. 226, b.] 

3. (Meyas Ptol. ii. 3. §§ 4, 33), a har¬ 

bour in Britain, opposite the island of Vectis, corre¬ 
sponds to Portsmouth, 

4. (U6pTos Mdyvos, Ptol. iv. 2. § 2; Mela, i. 5; 
Plin. V. 2 ; It. Anton, p. 13), a port-town of Mau¬ 
retania Caesariensis, on tlie road between Gilva and 
Qui/a, described by Pliny as “ civium Romanorum 
oppidum.” It is identified by Forbiger with Oran, 
of which the harbour is still called Mars-el-Kibirj 

1. e., the great Harbour. 

5. (Meyar Ptol. iv. 6. § 6), a port on the 

west coast of Libya Interior, between the mouth of the 
river Daradus and the promontory Ryssadium. 

MAGNUS SINUS {6 p4yas /cdXTroy, Ptol. vii. 

2. §§ 3, 6 ; Agathem. i, p. 53), the great gulf 

which runs up to the middle of the present king¬ 
dom of Ava, and is known by the name of the 
Gulf of Siam. The ancient geographers correctly 
placed China on the east of this gulf, though they 
had no very accurate notions relative to its latitude 
or longitude. On the west side was the Aurea 
Cliersonesus. [V.] 

MAGO. [Baleares, p. 374, a.] 

MAGON (6 Arrian, Jnd. c. 4), a river 

mentioned by AiTian as flowing into the Ganges on 
its left bank. It has been conjectured that it is the 
same as the present Ramgwna. [V.] 

MAGONTIACUM. [Mogantiacum.] 

MAGOBAS, a river of Syria, under mount Li- 
hanufi, mentioned by Pliny (v. 20) apparently be- 
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tween SIdon and Berytus, and probably identical 
with tlie Tamyras of Strabo (xvi. p. 756), now 
Ncdir-ed-Damur} though Dr. Robinson suggests the 
Nahr-Beirut, {Bib. Res. vol. iii. pp. 433, 439.) 
[Tamyras.] [G. W.] 

MAGORUM SINUS (yiaywv KdAiros), a bay on 
the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf in the country 
of the Themi, who joined the Gerraei on the north. 
(Ptol. vi. 7. § 54.) It is still marked by tlie 
modern town of MugaSy and the ancient name is 
accounted for by Mr. Forster by the fact that “ tho 
ancient Themi are the Magian tribe of Beni-Tcniin, 
in all ages of Arabian history inhabitants of the 
gulf and city of MagaSy —a deep bay, with its chief 
town of the same name, imUiediately above tho bay 
of Katiff.” {Gcogr. of Arabia, vol. ii. p. 215.) He 
maintains that the Magi of S. Matthew (ii. 1) were 
of this tribe, and from this country (vol. i. pp. 
304—307). [Themi.] [G. W.] 

MAG RADA, a small river on the N. coast of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, now Uresinea. (Mela, iii. 
1 . § 10 .) 

MAGYDUS (MdyuSos: Eth. Mayvbeijs; called 
MdinjSos by Scylax, p. 39), a town of Pam- 
phylia, on the coast between Attaleia and Perge, 
and subsequently of episcopal rank, is probably the 
Mygdale (MuySdXT/), of the Stadiasmus. There 
arc numerous imperial coins of lilagydus, hearing the 
epigrapli MAFTAEUN. Leake identihes it with 
lAtara. (Ptol. v. 5. § 2; Hierocl. p. 679; Sta- 
diasm. §§ 201, 202; Leake, Asia Minor, p. 194 ; 
Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. ii, p. 278.) 

MAHANAIM (Mavat^u, LXX.), a place, and 
afterwards a town, on the east side of the Jordan, 
so named from the incident related in Genesis (xxxii. 
2), where the word is translated, both by the LXX. 
and Josephus, TlapepSoXai, and also by the latter 
©coo arpar^-webov (Ant. i. 20. § 1). TJie following 
notices of its po.sition occur in the Old Testament: — 
It was north of the brook Jabbok (Gen. 1. c., comp. v. 
22), in the borders of Bashan (Josh. xiii. 30), after¬ 
wards in the tribe of Gad (xxi. 38), but on the con¬ 
fines of tho hulf-tribo of Manasseh (xiii. 29) as¬ 
signed to the Levites. (1 Chron. vi. 80.) It was 
the seat of Ishbosheth’s kingdom, during tho time 
that David reigned in Hebron (2 Sam. ii.), and there 
he was assassinated (iv.). When David fled from 
Absalom, he was maintained at Mahanaim by Bar- 
zillai, the aged sheikh of that district (2 Sam. xvii. 
27, xix. 32); and it was apparently in the vicinity 
of this city that the decisive battle was fouglit in 
the wood of Ephraim between the royal troops and 
the rebels (xviii). A ruined site is mentioned in 
the Jebel 'Ajlun, under the name of Mahnch, which 
probably marks the position of Mahanaim. (Robin¬ 
son, Bib. Res. vol. iii. Appendix, p. 166.) [G.W.] 

MAIS, a station in Britain, so called upon an 
engraved bronze cup found at Rudge, in Wiltshire. 
From this name occurring with those of four other 
stations, all on the line of the Great Wall, it is supposed 
to be identical with ^lagna, or Magnis. [C. R, S.] 

MAIS (Mats), a river of India intra Gangeni, 
flowing into the Sinus Baiygazenus, now the Mahi. 
(Nearch. p. 24 ; Arrian, Periplus Maris Eryth- 
raei.') 

MAKKEDAH (MaK??8d, LXX.,Euseb.; 'Rianxibd, 
Joseph.), a city of the Canaanites in the south part 
of the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 41), govenied by a 
sheikh. It was the first city taken by Joshua after 
the battle ia Gibeon; and there it was that the five 
confederate kings were found hid in a cave, which 
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was made their sepnichro after their executions 
{Jo$h. X. 16—28.) It is placed by Eusebius 
(^Onomast. s . v.) 8 miles east of Eleutheropolis. 
[Bethooabris.] [G. W.] 

MALA (MclAa, a town in Colcliis, which 

Scylax (p. 32), in contradiction to other writers, 
makes the birthplace of Medeia. [E. B. J.] 
MALAGA (Md\a«a, Strab.; Ptol. ii. 4. § 7; 
MuXdKTj, Steph. B. s. v. : EtJi, itla.\o.Knav6s : Ma¬ 
laga), an important town upon the coast of Hispania 
Baetica, east of Calpe, which was equidistant from 
Gadeira and Malaca. (Strab. iii. p. 156.) Ac¬ 
cording to the Aiitunine Itinerary (p. 405), the dis¬ 
tance from Gadeira to Malaca was 145 miles; ac¬ 
cording to Strabo (iii. p. 140) the distance from 
Gadeira to Calpe was 750 stadia. l\ralaca stood 
upon a river of the same name, now Guadalmedina. 
(Avion. Or. Mar. 426; Malaca cum fluvio, Plin. iii. 
1. 6 . 3 .) Strabo says (/. c.) that Malaca was built 
in the PJioenician fashion, whence we may conclude 
that it was a Phoenician colony. Accordingly some 
modern writers have supposed that the name was 
derived from the Plioeiiician word vialcha, “ royal; 
but Humboldt says that Malaca is a Basque word, 
signifying the “ side of a mountain.*' Under the 
Komans it was a foederata civitas (Plin. /. c.), and 
had extensive establishments for salting fibh. (Strab. | 
1. a.) Avienus says (1. c.) that Malaca was for- j 
merly called Maenaca; hut Strabo had already no¬ 
ticed this error, and observed not only that Maenaca 
was further from Calpe, but that the ruins of the 
latter city were clearly Hellenic. Malaca is also 
mentioned in Strab. iii. pp. 158, 161, 163; Hirt. 
JB. Alex. 46; Geogr. Kav. iv, 42. There are still 
a few remains of Roman architecture in Malaga. 

MALACHATH (MaAaxdO), a city of Libya In¬ 
terior, wliich Ptolemy (iv. 6. § 25) places in the 
country above the Nigcir, in E. long, 20^ 20', and 
N. lat. 20° 15'. [E. B. J.] 

MALAEA. [Malea.] 

MALAEI COLON (MoAat'ou, or MaAeou xwAoy, 
Ptol. vii. 2. § 5), a promontory on the southern 
coast of tlie Golden Ohersonesus. Its exact posi¬ 
tion cannot bo dotormined, but it was probably along 
the Sti'aiis of Malacca. [V.] 

MALAMANTUS (d MaAd/xai^ros, Arrian, Ind. 
c. 4), a small tributary of the Cophen, or river of 
Kabul, perhaps now tho Pandjeora. [V.] 

MALANA (MdAai/a, Arrian, Ind. c. 25), a 
cape which enters the Indian Ocean, and forms the 
western boundary of the Oroitao (one of tho sea- 
coast tribes of Gedrosia) and the Ichthyophagi. 
There is no doubt that it is tho same as the present 
C. Malan in Mekran, the measurements of Nearchus 
and of modern navigators coiTcs^jonding remarkably. 
(Vincent, Voy. of Nearchus, vol. i. p. 216.) j^V.] 

MALANGA (MttAay 7 o, Ptol. vii. 1. § 92), the 
chief town of the Arvarni, a tribe who inhabited the 
eastern side of Ilindostun, below where the Tyndis 
(now Kisina) flows into tho sea. It has been snp- 
})osod that it is the same place a.s the present 
Jfadras, but it may liave been a little higher np 
near Nellore. [V.] 

MALAO (MoAdw, Ptol. iv. 7. § 10. com. Md- 
Aewy), probably answers to the modern Berbera, tho 
chief town of the Somileh, who inliabit the we.stern 
coast of Africa from tlie straits of Bab-eUMawleb to 
cape Guardafui. This district has in all times been 
the seat of an active commerce between Africa and 
Arabia, and Malao was one of the principal marts 
for gums, inyrrh^ frankincense, cattle, slaves, gold> 
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dust and ivory. (See Heeren, African Nations, 
vol. i. p. 330, Engl, transl.) [W. B. 1).] 

MALATA, according to an inscription, or Milata 
according to the Peuting. Table, a place in Pannonia 
Inferior, on the Danube. As the inscription was 
found at^Peterwardein, Malata was perhaps situ¬ 
ated at or near the latter place. (Geor. Rav. iv. 
19; Marsiliiw, Damih. ii. p. 118, tab. 47.) [L. S.] 
MALCHUBII. [Mauretania.] 

MALCOAE. [Mandrus.] 

MA'LEA (MaAftt), a town in the district of 
Aegytis in Arcadia, the inhabitants of which were 
transferred to Megalopolis upon the foundation of 
the latter city. (Paus. viii. 27. § 4.) Its territory 
was called the Maleatis (ji MaAear/r). Xenophon 
describes Leuctra as a fortress situated above the 
Maleatis; and as Leuctra was probably at or near 
Leonddri, Malea must have been in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood. [Leuctra.] Leake, however, connecting 
Malea with the river Malus (MaAoDr, Paus. viii. 
35, § 1), a tributary of the Alpheius, places the 
town on this river, and on the road from Megalo¬ 
polis to Carnasium (Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 248); 
but this is not probable. The place Midea (MjJca) 
mentioned by Xenophon (^Hdl. vii. 1 . § 28) is pro¬ 
bably a corrupt form of Malea. (Curtius, Pelopon* 
ncsos, to), i. p. 336.) 

MA'LEA (MaAea, Steph. B. s. v. et alii; MaAeat, 
Horod. i. 82; Strab. viii. p, 368), still called Malia, 
a promontory of Laconia, and the most southerly 
point in Greece with tho exception of Taenaruin, 
For details see Vol. 11. p. 114. 

MA'LEA (MaAea, Thucyd. iii. 4, 6 ; Xen. Ildl i. 
6 . §§ 26, 27; MaAla, Strab. xiii. p. 617; Mon'a, 
Ptol. v. 2; see Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. p. 33), the 
southernmost point of the island of Lesijos, reck¬ 
oned by Strabo to bo 70 stadia distant from Myli- 
lenc, 560 stadia from Gape Sigrium, and 340 from 
Metliymna. Immediately opposite, on the mainland, 
were the point of Cane and the islands of Auci- 
nusae [see those articles]. The modern name of 
Malea is Zeitoun Bouroun, or Cape St. Mary, and 
it Is a high and conspicuous point at sea. Xeno¬ 
phon says (/. c.) that the fleet of Gallicratidas oc¬ 
cupied this station before tlie sea-fight off Arginusae. 
There is some obscurity in Xenophon's topography in 
reference to this place; and the Malea of Thucy¬ 
dides (1. c.) can hardly have been C. St. Mary, 
unless there is some error in his relation. He says 
distinctly (c. 4.), that Malea lay to the north of 
Mytilene, and (c. 6 .) that the Athenians liad 
their market there, while besieging the city. The 
first statement is inconsistent with the position of 
Cape St. Mary, and tho second with its distance 
from Mytilene. Possibly the Malea of Thucydides 
had some connection with the sanctuary of Apollo 
Maloeis. (See the notes of Arnold and Poppo, and 
Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. iii. p. 173.) [J. S. II.] 

MA'LEA (MaA^a, or MoAaia 5pos, Ptol. vii. 4. 
§ 8 ), a large group of mountains in the southern 
part of the ancient Taprobane or Ceylon. 'Ihero 
can be little doubt that it comprehends the mountain 
tract now known by the name of Newer a Ellia, one 
of the chief mountains of which is called, from the 
Arabs, Adam's Peak, by the natives S7npada. Pto¬ 
lemy states, that it is the water-shed of three rivers, 
which he galls the Soanas, the Azanus, and the 
Baraccs, and describes with remarkable truth the 
present condition o# the island, when he adds that 
in tlie low ground below it, towards the sea, are the 
pastures of the elephants. Pliny speaks of a motm- 
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tain in the interior of India, which he calls Mons 
^laleus (vi. 19. s. 22). It has been supposed that 
he may refer to the western Ghats ; but as Maleas 
is evidently derived from the Sanscrit viahj a moun¬ 
tain, this identification cannot, we think, be main¬ 
tained. [V.3 

MALECECA. [Lusitania, p. 220, a.] 
MALE'NE (MaXi/jurj), a place near Atarncus, 
where Histiaeus was defeated by the Persians, is not 
mentioned by any ancient autiior except Herodotus 
(vi. 29). [L. S.] 

MALETHUBALON (MaXMSaKov, Ptol. iv. 2. 
§16; Nobbe, ad he. reads MaAtdooeaSov), a moun¬ 
tain of Mauretania Caesariensis, wliic-.li is identified 
witli Jebel Nad'ur in the Sdkdra. (Shaw’s Travels^ 
p. 56.) [E, B. J.] 

MALEVENTUM. [Bf.nkvkntum.] 

MA'LEUM P. (Ma\e^ 6.Kpov^ Ptol. vii. 1. § 4), a 
promontory which forms the southern termination of 
Syrastrene (now Cutcli). It separated the gulfs of 
Canthi (the Runn of Cutch) and Barygaza (Cam- 
bat,). [V.] 

MA'LIA (MaAfa : Eth. MaAttos), a town in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, near bJurnantia, but of 
which nothing more is known. (Appian, Jlkj). 
77.) 

MALIACUS SINUS (d MaXiaKhs kSXttos; Mt?- 
Ata»cds, Thuc. iii. 96 ; Strab. ix. p. 403; 6 M17- 
Xi€vs /fdATToy, Herod, iv. 33; Polyb. ix. 41 : Gulf 
of Zituni), a long gulf of the sea, lying between the 
southern coast of Thessaly and the northern coast 
of the Locri Epicncmidii, and which derived its 
name from the country of the Malians, sitmited at 
its head. At tho entrance of the gulf is the north- 
w’csteni promontory of Euboea, and the islands Li- 
chados, and into its furthest extremity the river 
Spercheius flows. The gulf is called Lamiacus 
Sinus (<5 Aa/j-tanhs kSXitos) by Pausanhts (i. 4. 
§ 3, vii. 15. § 2, X. 1. § 2), from the important 
town of Lamia; and in the same way the gulf is 
now called Zilini^ which is the modern name of 
Lamia. Livy, who usually terms it Maliacus Sinus, 
gives it in ono place tlie name of Aenianum Sinus 
(xxviii. 5), which is borrowed from Polybius (x. 
42). (Comp. Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 4.) 

MALIARPHA (Mahtiptpa, Ptol. vii. 14), a 
place of considerable commerce in the territory of 
the Arvarni, on the western coast of the Bay of 
iienyal, between the mouths of tlie Godavari and 
tile Kistna. It is represented now by either Ma- 
Uapur or by the ruins of MavaUpuram. [V.] 
MALICHI INSULAE (MaAt'xou vi](roi, Ptol. 
vi. 7. § 44), two islands in the Sinus Arabicus, otF 
the south coast of Arabia Felix. One of them is the 
modern Sokar. 

MALIS(^ MccAls 77 ) ;MtjA1s, Herod, vii. 198: Eth. 
MaXi€65, MTjAifds), a small district of Greece, at the 
head of the Maliac gulf, surrounded on all sides by 
mountains, and open only in the direction of tho sea. 
The river Spercheius flowed through it. The limits of 
Mails are fixed by the description of Herodotus. It 
extended a little north of the valley of the Spercheius to 
the narrowest part of the straits of Thermopylae. 
Anticyra was the northernmost town of the Malians 
(Herod, vii. 198); tho boundary passed between 
Lamia and Anticyra. Anthela was their southern¬ 
most town (vii. 176, 200). Inland, the Anopaea, 
the path over Mount Oeta, by ^hich tho Persians 
turned the anny of Leonidas, in part divided the 
territory of the Trachinian Malians from that of the 
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Oetaeans (vii. 217). A more particular description 
of the locality is given under Thermopylae. 
According to Stephanus B. (s. v. MaXcevs), the 
Malians derived their name from a town Malieus, 
not mentioned by any other ancient author, said to 
have been founded by Malus, the son of Amphic- 
tyon. The Malians were reckoned among the Thes¬ 
salians; but although tributary to the latter, they 
were genuine Hellenes, and were from the earliest 
times members of the Amphicytonic council. They 
were probably Dorians, and were always in close 
connection with the acknowledged Doric states. 
Hercules, the great Doric hero, is represented as the 
friend of Ceyx of Trachis, and Mount Oeta was tho 
scene of tho hero’s death. Diodorus (xii. 59) even 
speaks of Ti-achis as the mother-town of Lacedaemon. 
When the Trachinians were hard pressed by their 
Oetacan neighbours, about the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War, tlicy applied for assistance to the 
Spartans, who founded in consequence the colony of 
lleracleia near Traclns. (Time. iii. 92.) 

Scyliix (p. ‘24), who is followed by Diodorus 
(xviii. 11), distinguishes between the MtjXkTs and 
MaXi€?s, the former extending along the northern 
coast of tho Maliac gulf from Lamia to Echinus ; 
but, as no other writer mentions these towns as be¬ 
longing to the Lamians, we ought probably to read 
AapuTs, as K. 0. Muller observes. Thucydides 
mentions three divisions (ixipri) of tho Malians, called 
Paralii (HapdAtot), Priests (Tep^s), and Trachinii 
(Tpaxirioi). Who the Priests were is a matter only 
of conjecture : Groto supposes that they may have 
been possessors of the sacred spot on which tho 
Amphictyonic meetings were held; “while Leake 
imagines that they -were the inhabitants of tlio 
Sacred City (Uphr tkcrrv), to which, according to 
Callimachus (Hymn, in Del. 287), the Hyper¬ 
borean olFcrings wei-e sent from Dodona on their 
way to Delus, and that this Sacred City was tho 
city Oeta mentioned by Stej)liaims B. The names 
of the Paralii and Trachinii sufficiently indicate 
tlieir position. The Malians admitted every man to 
a share in the government, who either had served 
or was serving as a Hoplito (Aristot. Polit. iv. 10. 
§ 10). In war they were chiefly famous as slingers 
and darters. (Thuc. iv. 100.) 

TiiACiiis was the principal town of the Malians. 
There were also Anticyra and Anthela on the 
coast; and others, of which tho names only are pre¬ 
served, such as CoLACEiA (Tlieopoin. ap. Athen. 
vi. p. 254, f,), Aeoonkia (Lycophr. 903; Steph. B. 
s. V.), and luus (Scliol. in Lycophr. 1. c.; Steph. B. 
s. V.). (Muller, DoHans, vol. i. p. 60; Grote, 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 378; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 20.) 

MALLAEA, MALLOEA, or MALOEA, a town 
of southern Pendiaebia in Thessaly, perhaps repre¬ 
sented in name by Mologhusta, ytlnQli Leake con¬ 
jectures to be a corruption of Malloea, with tlw 
addition of Augusta. But as there are no remains 
of antiquity at Mologhusta, Leake supposes Mallwa 
to have ocenpied a height on the opposite side of 
the river, where are some vestiges of ancient walls. 
(Liv. xxxi. 41, xxxvi. 10, 13, xxxix. 25 ; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 311.) 

MALLI (MctAAoi, Arrian, Anadf. vi. 7, 8, 14), 
tho inhabitonts of the south part of the district 
now known by the name of the Panjdb. There was 
probably in ancient times a city from which they 
derived their name, though tho name of the town is 
not given by ancient authors. (Arrian, I c. ; Strab. 
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:£V. p. 701; Cart. is. 4.) The people occupied the 
space between the Acesines (^Asiknt) and Hyarotis 
(^Irdvati)^ wliich both enter the Indus at no great 
distance. There can be little doubt that the name 
represents at once the country and the town of the 
Main, being itself derived from the Sanscrit Mala- 
sthdni. Pliny speaks of Malli quorum Mom 
Mallus (vi. 17. 8. 21). If his locality corre¬ 
sponds with that of the other geographers, the name 
might be taken from the mountain which was con¬ 
spicuous there. It is not, however, possible from 
Pliny’s brief notice, to determine anything of the 
position of his Malli. It was in this country, and 
not improbably in the actual town of the Malli (as 
Arrian appears to think) that Alexander was nearly 
slain in combat with the Indian tribes of the 
Panjdb. [V.] 

MALLUS (MaWtis: A^^A.MoAAwtijs), an ancient 
city of Cilicia, which, according to tradition, was 
founded in the Trojan times by the soothsayers 
Mopsus and Amphilochus. (Sttab. xiv. p. 675, &c.; 
Arrian, Andb. ii. 5.) It was situated near the mouth 
of* the river Pyramus, on an eminence opposite to 
Mcgarsus, as we must infer from Curtius (iii. 7), 
who states that Alexander entered the town after 
throwing a bridge across the Pyramus. Mallus 
therefore stood on the eastern bank of the river. 
According to Scylax (p. 40) it was necessary to sail 
up the river a short distance in order to reach Mallus; 
and Mela (i. 13) also states that the town is situated 
close upon the river; whence Ptolemy (v. 8. § 4) 
must be mistaken in placing it more than two miles 
away from the river, Mallus was a town of consi¬ 
derable importance, though it docs not appear to 
have possessed any particular attractions. Its port- 
town was Magarsa [Magarsa], though in later 
times it seems to have had a port of its own, called 
Portus Palorum (Geogr. Nub. p.lQT); Samt. Secret. 
Fid. ii. 4, 26, whence we learn that in the middle 
ages it continued to bo called Malo; comp. Callim. 
Fragm. 15; Appian, Miihrid. 96; Dionys. Per. 875; 
Ptol. viii. 17 § 44; Plin. H. N. v. 22; Stadiasm. 
Mar. §§ 151,152; Leake, Asia Minor^ pp. 216, 
&c.) [L. S.] 



COIN OF MALLUS IN CIUCIA. 

MALOETAS. [Mktiiydrium.] 

MALVA. [Mulucha.] 

MALUS. [Malea; Megalopolis.] 
MAMALA (Mct/aaAo Kw/xrj), a village of the 
Cassanitae, south of Badei Regia, on the Arabian 
coast of the Red Sea. (Ptol. vi. 7. § 5) [Gasandes; 
Badei Regia.] It has been supposed to be repre¬ 
sented by the modern town of Konfoda^ and to have 
been the capital of the piratical tribe of Conraitao, 
mentioned by Arrian (Periplus^ p. 15). [G. W.J 

MAMERTl'NI. [Mf.ssana,] 

MAME'RTIUM (yiaixipriov : Eth. MajaepTiVos), 
a city in the interior of the Bruttian j^insula. 
It is noticed only by Strabo, who places it in the 
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mountains above Locri, in the neighbourhood of the 
great forest of Sila, and by Stephanus of Byzantium, 
who calls it merely a city of Italy. (Strab. vi. 
p. 261 ; Steph. B. e. v.) There is no reason to 
reject these testimonies, though we have no other 
account of the existence of such a place; and its 
position cannot be determined with any greater pre¬ 
cision. But the Mamertini who figure in histoiy 
as the occupants of Messana are wholly distinct 
from the citizens of this obscure town. [Mes¬ 
sana.] [E. H. B.] 

MAMMA (MajUjU^), a district in Byzacena, at 
the foot of a chain of lofty mountains, where in a.d. 
536 the eunuch Solomon, with 10,000 Romans, 
inflicted a signal defeat upon 50,000 Moors. (Procop. 
B. V. ii. 11; Corippus, Johannis, vi. 283; Theophan. 
p. 170; Anast. p. 61; Lo Beau, Bas Empire^ vol. 
viii. pp. 307 —311; comp. Gibbon, c. xll) Jus¬ 
tinian afterwards fortified Mamma (Procop. de 
Aed. vi. 6), which is represented by the plains 
lying under the slopes of Jehel Truzza near Kimidny 
in the Regency of Tmis, (Bai*th, Wanderimgeny 
pp. 247, 28.5.) [E. B. J.] 

MAMPSARUS MONS. [Bagradas.] 
MANA'PII (MavdiTioi), a people of Ireland on thb 
east coast, possessing a town called Manapia 
(Mavairlo), near the mouth of the Modonus, 
present Dublin. (Ptol. ii. 2. §§ 8, 9.) The name 
is the same as one of the Celtic tribes of Gaul. 
[Mknapil] 

MANARMANIS PORTUS Q/lavap/xavU 
a harbour on the west coast of Germany, and pro¬ 
bably formed by the month of the river Unsingis. 
It is perhaps identical with the modern Mama in 
West Friesland^ which may even owe its name to the 
ancient port. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 1; Marcian. Heracl. 
p. 51, w'here it is called Mapapjuap(iy.) [L. S.] 
MANASSKH. [Palaestina.] 

MANOIIANE {fi.ayx6.v7])^ a town in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, of which the site is uncertain, (Ptol. v. 18, 

§9) 

MANCU'NIUM, a town of the Brigaiites in Britain 
(/f. AnU p. 482), now Manchester. But few, if any, 
of the remains of the ancient town are to be traced 
at the present day. From inscriptions we learn that 
at some period of the Roman domination a cohort of 
the Frisians w^as stationed at Mancunium; and that 
the sixth legion, or one of its divisions was th^^ 
probably on the occasion of some journey into the 
north. [C. R. S.] 

MANDACADA (MarSa/rdBo), a place in Mysia, 
which is not mentioned till the time of Hieroclcs 
(p. 663), though it must have existed before, as 
Pliny (v. 32) mentions Cilices Mandacadeni in the 
northern part of Mysia on the Hellespont. [L. S.] 
MANDAGAliA (Mai'Sa^ctpa, Ptol. vii. 1. § 7), 
a small port on the western coast of Hindostdn^ in 
the district now called Concan. It was situated a 
little to the S. of Bombay j nearly in the same lati¬ 
tude as Poonah. The author of the Periplus calls 
it Mandagora (p. 30). [V.] 

MAND AG ARSIS {Mavbayapals^ Ptol. vi. 2. § 2), 
a small port on the shores of the Caspian sea, 
between the rivers Strato and Charindas. Forbiger 
has conjectured that it may be represented by the 
present Mesheddizar. [V.] 

MANDALAE (Mcu'SdAai, Ptol. vii. 1. § 72), 
an Indian tribe who occupied both banks of the 
Ganges in the neighbourhood of Palimbothra (Pa«na), 
which was perhaps (as has been conjectured by 
some geographers), their chief city. They seem 
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however, to have lived rather lower down the river 
near Monghvr, in the district now called Behar. 
(S6e Lassen’s map.) [V.] 

MANDANE (MaMpif), a town on the coast of 
Cilicia, between Celenderis, and Cape Pisidium, from 
which it was only 7 stadia distant (^Stadiasm. 
§§ 174,175.) It is probably the same place as the 
Myanda or Mysanda in Pliny (v. 27); and if so, it 
must also be identical with the town of Myus (Muous) 
mentioned by Scylax (p. 40)^ between Nagidus and 
Celenderis, [L. S.] 

MANDARAE (MoySopof), the district about 
Cyrrhus in Macedonia. (Steph. B. a. v.) [E. B. J.] 

MANDELA. [Dioentia.] 

MANDORl. [Mandrus.] 

MANDROCIUM. [Carthago, Vol. I. p. 551, a.] 
MANDRUANI (Plin. vi. 16. s. 18), a people 
mentioned by Pliny as occupying a part of Western 
Bactriana, under the spurs of the Paropamisus. They 
are now, like several other tribes whose names are 
given by that geographer to the same locality, no 
longer to be identified. [V.] 

MANDRU'POLIS (Mou'SpooiroXis or MavSpd- 
woAij), a town in Mysia (Hierocl. p. 664), now called 
Menduria or Afendreffhora, at the foot of Mount 
Temnus. Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v.) erroneously 
places the town in Phrygia. There seems to bo little 
doubt but that Mandrupolis is the same town as 
Mandropus or Mandrupium, mentioned by Livy 
(xxxviii. 15). [L. S.] 

MANDRUS M0NS(Tb Md^pov,fi MdvZpov 6pos), 
one of the chief mountains of Libya, from whence 
flow all the streams from Salathus to Massa; the 
middle of the mountain has a position of 14^ E. long, 
and 19® N. lat., iissigncd to it by Ptolemy (iv. C. 
§ 8). Afterwards (§ 14) ho describes the river 
Nigeir as uniting, or yoking together (eirifev- 
yu6o}v)y Mount Mandrus with Mount Thala. [Ni¬ 
geir.] (Comp. London Geogi*. Jowm. vol. ii. p, 19; 
Donkin, Dmertation on the Niger^ p. 81.) Ptolemy 
(§ 17) places the following tribes in the neighbour¬ 
hood of this mountain: the Radii ('Pd^zoi), the 
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Malcoab (MoXKdaz), and the Mani>ori (Mdi^ 
Sopoi). [E. B. J.] 

MANDU'BII (MovJoiJfftoi), a Gallic people whom 
Strabo (iv. p. 191) erroneously calls the neighbours of 
the Arvemi. When Caesar (n. c. 52) was march¬ 
ing through the territory of the Lingones, with the 
intention of retreating through the ^uani into the 
Provincid, he was attacked by the confederate GalU 
under Vercingetorix (B. G. vii. 68). The Galli 
were defeated, and Vercingetorix, with his men, took 
refuge in Alesia, a town of the Mandubii. The site 
of the battle is not indicated by Caesar, but the po¬ 
sition of Alesia is at Alise^ ox Aliae SainteReine^ as 
it is also called, in the department of the Cote dOr. 
The railroad from Paris to Dijon crosses the hills of 
the Cote d'Or^oi which Alesia and the heights around 
it are a part. The Mandubii were a small people 
who fed their flocks and cattle on the grassy hills of 
the Cote dOr^ and cultivated the fertile land at the 
foot of Alesia. Before the blockade was formed, they 
had driven a great quantity of their animals (pecus) 
within the walls. (iL G. vii. 71.) 

The Mandubii who had received their countrymen 
into the city, were turned out of it by them, with 
their wives and children, during Caear’s blockade, in 
order that the scanty supply of provisions for the 
troops might last longer. The ^mans refused to 
receive the Mandubii and give them food. The cer¬ 
tain conclusion from Caesar’s narrative is, that these 
unfortunate people died of hunger between their own 
walls and the Roman circuuivallation (i?. G. vii. 78; 
Dion Cass. xl. 41). Caesar’s description of Alesia 
is true; and the operations of his army about the 
place (5. G. vii. 69—90) are easily understood. 

This plan of Alesia and the surrounding country 
is taken from Cassini’s large map of France. The 
city of the Mandubii, or Alesia, was “ on the summit 
of a hill, in a very elevated position,” as Caesar cor¬ 
rectly describes it. This hill stands alone, and, ex¬ 
cept on the west side, where there is a plain, it is 
surrounded by liills of the same lieight, which are se¬ 
parated from Alesia by valleys. In the flat valley 
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on tho north side of Alesia, and in the narrower 
valley at tho east end, is the railroad from Paris to 
Dijon, The nearest railway station to Alesia is Les 
Laumes. 

The summit of Alesia is not quite flat; but tho 
irregularities are inconsiderable. The sides of the 
hill beneath tho plateau arc steep and rocky; and 
the upper part of the ascent to tho summit is not 
easy. Below the plateau, and below this steep ascent, 
there is a narrow level piece of ground, which ap¬ 
pears to have been widened a little by the labour of 
man ; and below this level part there is another de¬ 
scent, which in some parts is steep. Tho fine plain 
(planitios) at the western foot of Alesia, which Caesar 
describes, is seen well from the western end of the 
level summit. Tliis is the part uhich Caesar (c. 84) 
calls the “Arx Alesiac.” The surface of the i)latcau 
rises a little towards the western extremity, and then 
falls away aljruptly, terminating in a rocky promon¬ 
tory, something like the head of a boat. A cross, 
with a small tree on each side of it, stands at the 
edge of the brow, and exactly marks the place from 
wliich Vcrcingetorix looked down on Ijie plain of 
Alesia ((;. 84). Beneath tho Arx Alesiac is tlie 
small town of Alise, on tho western and soutli-wost- 
ern slope of the hill. It occujiies a dilTerent place 
from the old town of the Mandubii, which was on the 
summit level. Tho hill is a mass of rock. Tho pla¬ 
teau has a thin soil, and the few parts w’hich arc not 
cultivated are covered with a short grass like that on 
the Brighton downs. It ajipear.', that tho town of tlie 
Manduhii occupied all tlic large ])latcau, tho length 
of which is shown by the .scale, though w'c must as¬ 
sume that it was not all built on. Tlie Arx, as al¬ 
ready explained, was at tlio west end, commanding a 
view of the plain. Tlie city wall seems to have been 
carried all round the margin of the jilatcau. Caesar 
says (7?. G. vii. 69); “under the wall, that part of 
the hill which looked towards the cast, all this s])ace 
the forces of tlie Galli Inul filled, and they liad 
foimed in tlieir front a ditch and a w'all of stonc.s 
(maceria) six feet high.” Idils is tho place marked 
A. in the plan, tho only part of tlic bill of Alesia 
which is connected with tho neighbouring licigbts. It 
is a small neck of land which separates the valleys 
of tho Loze and the Lozcraln. I'liis is the part 
whore tho plateau of Alesia is most accc.ssiblc, which 
Vercingetorix fir.st occupied when lie retired to Alc- 
sia, and where he constructed the wall of loose stones 
(maceria). There are pUaity of .stones on the spot 
to construct another such wall, if it wcie wanted. 

At the eastern end of the plateau, just uiuha* the 
summit there is a source of water, which is now 
covered over with a small building. The water is 
now carried in ]>ipcs round the hill, to supply the 
lio.spital of Alise^ which is (F.) on the west side of 
the hill on the slope. Water is got at A Use by dig¬ 
ging welbs in the small level below tlic plateau ; and 
as tlio Galli lield this part of the nioimtain during 
the blockade, they may have got A\ater from wells, 
as they no doubt did from the sjiring on the plateau. 

Cac.sars lines were fonned all round the hill of 
Alesia, and they crossed the neck (A.) ^Ahich con¬ 
nects this hill with another hill (B.) oii tho .south¬ 
east side. The “ castra ” of Cae.sar (cc. 69, 80) 
were on B. C. D. E., on all the heights arouml Ale¬ 
sia. The.se hills have a ste(‘p side turned to Ale.sia, 
and flat tojis. They are so near to Alesia tli.at Cae¬ 
sar could not 1)0 sfife against an attack from the out¬ 
side, unless ho occupied tiicin. The valleys betwetm 
Alesia and B. C. D, are narrow. On the north and 
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I north-west side the valley is wider. There is a good 

I source of water on the hill B, 

Tho hill of Alesia is well defined on the north 
and tho south by the valleys of the two streams 
which Caesar mentions {B. G. vii. 69), and on tho 
we.st side by the plain in w'hicli these rivers meet. 
Caesar estimates the width of this plain from north 
to south at three Roman miles ; and it is that width 
at le;ist even in the part which is only a little dis¬ 
tance from tho foot of the hill. It extends much 
further in a NW. direction on the road to Monthard. 
This plain is a perfect level, covered in summer with 
flue wheat- A.s wc go from the foot of the hill of 
Alesia to Les Laumes^ the Arx Alesiae is a con¬ 
spicuous object. 

Caesar made two lines of circumvallation round 
Alesia. The circuit of the inner lines was eleven 
Roman miles ; and wo may infer from liis words 
that this circumvallation was entirely in the plain 
and the valleys, except that it must have ptisseJ 
over the small elevation or neck of land between A. 
and B. In making the outer lines, which were 
fourteen Roman miles in circuit, lie followed the 
level as far as tho ground allowed (c. 74); from 
wdiich we conclude that some part.s of the outer line 
were on the high grounds opposite to the hill of 
Alesia ; and tlio form of the surface shows that this 
must have been so. Tlie upper part of the Iiill 
we.st of Cressigny^ p.art of which hill appe.ars in the 
north-west angle of the plan, was cro.sscd by the 
linos ; and the camp of Reginus and Rebilus (c. 88) 
was on the slope of this hill which faces Ale.sia. 
One of the ditches (fossae) of tho interior lines was 
filled with water from the river (c. 72). The lines 
of eleven and fourteen miles in circuit are no ex¬ 
aggeration. No less circuit would enclose the hill 
and give the Roiiuin.s the ncce.ssary space. The 
boldness of the undertaking may be e;rsily conceived 
by the aid of numbers; but tho sight of the work 
that was to be done before Vercingetorix and his 
troops, to the number of 80,000 men, could be shut 
in, can .‘iloiin make us fully comprehend and admire 
the daring genius of tlic Roman proconsul. 

There was a cavalry fight m tho great plain 
before Caesar liad completed his works. The Galli 
were driven back from the plain to their camp under 
the cast end of the hill, and took refuge within 
Alesia. After this defeat Vercingetorix sentJiis 
cavalry awaiy, and made preparation for lidding out 
till the Gallic confederates should come to hi.s aid. 

70, 71.) When the forces of tho confederates 
(vii. 75) came to raise the blockade of Alesia, tliey 
})0.sted themselves on the hills where the name 
Miuisy ajipears ; and in the battle which is de¬ 
scribed in vii. 79, the Gallic, cavalry filled the plain 
on the west side of the liill of Alesia, while the 
infantry reuuiiued on the licights about Mtissy, Tho 
Gallic horse were beaten back to their camp(c. 80) ; 
but on the following night they renewed the attack 
on that ]>.art of the lines which crossed tho plain. 
This attack also failed The next night the Gallic 
confederates sent 60,000 men under Vergasillaurms 
to the north, to the back of the hill (E.), on the 
south slope of which Reginus and Rebilus had their 
camp. Tlieir orders were to fall on the Romans at 
midday. The Galli got to the back of the hill at 
daybreak, and waited till near noon, when they 
began their attack on the c,amp. At the same time 
the cavalry of tlie confederates came against the 
lines in the plain ; and Vercingetorix descended 
from the lieights of Alesia to attack the lines from 
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the inside. The Galli failed to force the lines both 
on the inside and the outside. But the attack on 
the camp of Reginas and Rebiliis was desperate, and 
Labienus was sent to support them. Neither ram¬ 
parts nor ditches could stop the fierce assault of the 
enemy. Labienus summoned to his aid the soldiers 
from the nearest posts, and sent to tell Caesar what 
he thought ought to bo done. His design was to 
sally out upon the enemy, as Caesar had ordered 
him to do, if he could not drive them off from the 
lines. 

The place where the decisive struggle took place 
is easily seen from the Ai-x Alosiae ; and it is accu¬ 
rately described by Caesar 83, 85). This is tlio 
hill (E.) which slopes down to the plain of the Loze. 
The upper part of the slope opposite to the Arx 
Alesiae is gentle, or “Icniter declivis” (c. 83); but 
the descent from the gentle slope to the plain of the 
Loze^ in which the railway runs, is in some parts 
very steep. Caesar could draw his lines in such a 
way as to bring them along the gentle slope, and 
comprise the steep and lower slope within them. 
But there would still be a small slope downwards 
from the upper part of the hill to the Roman lines; 
and this is tJiis gentle slope downward which he do- 
senbes in c. 85, as giving a great advantage to the 
Gallic assailants under Vergasillaunus (“ Exiguum 
loci ad doclivitatem fastigium magnum habet ino- 
montum ”). 

The mountain behind whioli Vergasillaunus hid 
himself after the night’s march is the part of the 
mountain west of Crcss'ujny. The camp of Reginus 
and Rebilus being on the south face turned to Alesia, 
they could see nothing of Vergasillaunus and his 
men till they came over the hill top to attack the 
lines. Vercingetorix, from the Arx Alesiae (c. 84), 
could see the attack on Reginus’ camp, and all that 
was going on in the plain. Ho could see every¬ 
thing. Caesar’s position during the attack of Verga¬ 
sillaunus was one (idoneus locus) which gave him a 
view of the fight. He saw the plain, the “ superiorcs 
raunitiones,” or the lines on the mountain norlli-west 
of Alesia, the Arx Alesiae, and the ground beneath. 
He stood therefore on the hill south of Alesia, and at 
the western end of it. 

Caesar, hearing from Labienus how desperate was 
the attack on the upfair lines, sent part of his 
cavalry round the exterior lines to attack Verga¬ 
sillaunus in the rear. The cavalry went round by 
the cast end of Alesia. They could not go 
round the west end, for they would have crossed the 
plain outside of the lines, and the plain was occupied 
by the Galli. Nor could they have got up the hill 
on that side without some trouble ; and they would 
not have come on the rear of the enemy. It is cer¬ 
tain that they went by the east end, and upon the 
heights round Alesia, which would take a much 
longer time than Caesar’s rapid narrative would lead 
us to suppose, if we did not know the ground. 

When Caesar sent the cavalry round Alesia, he 
went to the aid of Labienus with four cohorts and 
some cavalry. The men from the higher ground 
could see him as he came along the lower ground 
(cc. 87, 88). He came from the hill on the south of 
Alesia, between his lines along the plain, with the Arx 
Alesia on his right, from which tlie men in the town 
were looking down on the furious battle. The 
scarlet cloak of the proconsul told his men and the 
enemies who was coming. He was received with a 
shout from botli sides, and the shout was answered 
from the circumvallation and all the lines. The 
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Roman soldier throws his pila aside ; and the sword 
begins its work. All at once Caesar’s cavalry ap¬ 
pears in the rear of Vergasillaunus : “ other cohorts 
approach; the enemy turn their backs; the cavalry 
meet the fugitives; there is a great slaughter; ’’and 
the victory is won. The Galli who were on the 
outside of the fortifications desert their camp, and 
the next day Vercingetorix surrenders Alesia. Tlie 
fight of Alesia was the last great effort of the united 
Galli against Caesar. They never recovered from 
this defeat; and from this time the subjugation of 
Gallia, though not yet quite completed, was near 
and certain. 

Alesia was a town during the Roman occupation 
of Gallia; but the jdateau lias long since been de¬ 
serted, and there is not a trace of building upon it. 
Many medals and other antiquities have been found 
by grubbing on the plateau. A vigneron of AlUe 
possesses many of these rare things, which he has 
found; a fine gold medal of Nero, some excellent 
bronze medals of Trajan and Faustina, and the well- 
known medal of Nomaiisus (^Nhnes'), called the “pied 
de bichc.” He has also a steelyard, keys, and a 
variety of other things. 

The plan of Cassini is tolerably correct; correct 
enough to make the text of Caesar intelligible. [G.L.] 

MANDUESSEDUM, a Roman station in Britain 
p. 470), the site of which is supposed to bo 
occupied by Mancester in Warwickshire. [C. K. S.) 

MANDU'RIA (MavSuptoj', Steph. B.: Eth. Mai/- 
bupiros: Manditria), an ancient city of Calabria, in 
the territory of the Salentines, situated at the dis¬ 
tance of 24 miles E. of Tarentum. Its name has 
obtained some celebrity from its being the scene of 
the death of Arcliidainus, king of Sparta, the son of 
Agcsilaus, who had been invited to Italy by the 
Tarentines, to assist them against their neighbours 
the Messapians and Liicanians; but was defeated 
and slain in a battle under the walls of Manduria, 
which was fought on the same day with the more 
celebrated battle of Chacronea, 3rd Aug., b. c. 338. 
(Plut. Ages. 3, who writes the name MaySoriou ^ 
Theopoinp. a/). Athen. xii. p. 536; Diod. xvi. 63, 88; 
Pans. iii. 10. § 5.) This is the first notice we find 
of the name of Manduria : it would ap|)ear to have 
been a Messapian (or rather perhaps a Salentine) 
city, and apparently a place of considerable import¬ 
ance; but the only other mention of it that occurs 
in history is in the Second Punic War, wlieu it 
revolted to the Carthaginians, but was taken by 
assault by Fabius Maximus, just before he recovered 
Tarentum, B. c. 209. (Liv. xxvii. 15.) We have 
no account of its fate on this occasion, but it would 
seem certain that it was severely punished, and 
either destroyed or at least reduced to a degraded 
condition; for we find no mention of it as a muni¬ 
cipal town under the Romans; and Pliny omits its 
name in his list of towns in this part of Italy, though 
he elsewhere (ii. 103. s. 106) incidentally notices it 
.as “oppidum in Salentino.” The name is again 
found in the Tabula, which places it at the distonce 
of 20 M. P. from Tarentum, an interval less than 
the truth, the actual distance being 20 geog, inilesj 
or at least 24 Roman miles. {Tah. Pent.') 

Tho existing ruins are considerable, especially 
those of the ancient walls, great part of the circuit 
of which is still preserved: they are built of large 
rectangular blocks, but composed of the soft and 
porous stone of which the whole neighbouring 
country consists; and in their original state appear 
to liavc formed a double circuit of walls, with !l 
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broad street or way between the two, and a ditch 
on the outside. At present they are nowhere more 
tlian six feet in height. The modem town of Man- 
duria (a flourishing place, with about 6000 inha¬ 
bitants) does not occupy the site of the ancient city; 
the latter having been destroyed by the Saracens, 
the few remaining inhabitants settled at a place 
called Casal JVuovOf which appellation it retained 
till towards the close of the eighteenth centuiy, when, 
having grown into a considerable town, it resumed, 
by royal license, its ancient name of Manduria, 
(Swinburne, Travels^ vol. i. p. 222; Romanelli, vol. i. 
p. 63; Giustiniani, Diz, Geogr. vol. v. p. 338.) 

Pliny mentions the existence at Manduria of a 
well or spring of water, which was always full to 
the brim, and could not be either increased or 
diminished in quantity. This natural curiosity is 
still shown by the inhabitants of Mandwrm^ and 
has been described by several recent travellers; it 
is said that it preserves a constant equality in the 
level of its waters, notwithstanding any addition 
that may be made to them or any quantity that 
may be withdrawn,—a statement exactly coinciding 
with that of Pliny. (Plin. ii. 103. s. 106; Swin¬ 
burne, Travels^ vol. i. p. 223; K. Craven, Travels^ 
pp. 165—167.) The expression used by that author, 
who calls the basin or reservoir of the water “ lacus,” 
has given rise to the erroneous notion that there 
existed a lake in the neighbourhood of Manduria, 
for which there is no foundation in fact. [£. 11. B.] 
MANIMI, a tribe of the Lygii, in the north-east of 
Germany (Tac. Germ. 43). They occupied the 
country south of the Burgundiones, and appear to bo 
the same as the Ornanni (V/aavvoi) of Ptolemy (ii. 
11. § 18; Zeuss, Die DeuUchen^ p. 124). [L. S.] 

MANTTAE (Mamai), an inland tribe of Arabia 
Felix, situated west of the Thanuetae, and south of 
the Salaperii, north of the inner Frankincense ” 
country (^ Ptol. vi. 7. § 23). The 

position of Ptolemy’s “ Manitae,” w'est of his Kata- 
nitae, and of Zames Mons, together with the near 
resemblance of name, implies their being the same 
with the Mazeyne of Burckliardt, the most eastern 
of the Harb tribes, situated on the borders of Karym 
in the line of country between Medina and Derageh. 
(Forster, Geog. of Arabia, vol. ii. p. 249.) [G. W.] 

MA'NIUS SINUS (Mams K6\irof^ Scyl. p. 8), 
that part of the sea off the coast of Dalmatia into 
which the river Naro discharged itself, and in which 
the Libumian group of islands is situated. In 
modem times it bears no distinctive name. [E.B. J.] 
MANLIA'NA) Jl^av\laya ff MapKiava, Ptol. iv. 
2. § 25), an inland town of Mauretania, upon the 
position of which there is a great disagreement be¬ 
tween Ptolemy and the author of the Itinerary. The 
first places it 10’ to the W. of Oppidum Novum, 
and the latter 18 M. P. to the £. of that place. The 
modern Miliana, on the slopes of the Lesser Atlas, 
preserving the anoient name, may be presumed to 
represent the old town, both of Ptolemy and the 
Itinerary, in which a Christian community was 
established. (Augustin. £p. ccxxxvi.; Morcelli, 
Africa Christiana, vol. i. p. 211.) Shaw (Tra¬ 
vels, pp. 62—64) found remains of Roman ai'chi- 
tecture, and a “ cippus with an inscription 
which be refers to some of the descendants of 
Cn. Pompeius (Barth, Wemderungen, pp. 58, 
207.) [E. B. J.] 

MANLIA’NUS SALTUS. [Idubbda.] 
MANNARITIUM, in north Gallia, is placed by 
the Antonine Itin. on a road which leads from 
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Lugdunmn through Trajectum (Utrecht*) to Cairo 
[Carvo]. It is 15 M. P. from Trajectum to Man- 
naritium.and 16 M. P. from Mannaritium to Carvo. 
Mannaritium may be Maaren. But other places 
have been suggested. [G. L.] 

MANRALI (M&vpaXoi, Ptol. v. 10. § 6), a 
people on the coast of Colchis, whose name has been 
traced in fhe modem Mingrelia. [E. B. J.] 
MANTALA, a place in Gallia Narbonensis, on 
the road from Vienna ( Vienne) to Darantasia (Mou- 
tiers en Tarentaise), It is the next station after 
Lemincum [Lemincum], and 16 M. P. from it. 
The Antonine Itin. and the Table agree as to 
the position of Mantala. The site of the station 
Mantala may be, as D’Anville suggests, at a place 
on the Isere, named Gressi, which is commanded by 
an old building named Montailleu, |"G. L.] 
MANTIANA LACUS. [Arsissa.] 
MANTINEIA (Mavrlveiai JSth. MavTij/ei5y,Man- 
tinensis: Paleopoli), one of the most ancient and 
powerful towns in Arcadia, situated on the borders 
of Argolis, S. of Orchomenus, and N. of Tegea. Its 
territory was called Mantinice (MavrivtK^). The 
city is mentioned in the Homeric catalogue as Mav- 
rivii) fpaT€ivii, and, according to tradition, it de¬ 
rived its name from Mantineus, a son of Lycaon. 
(Horn. II. ii. 607; Pol. ii. 56; Paus. viii. 8. § 4.) 
Mantineia originally consisted of four or five distinct 
villages, the inhabitants of which were collected 
into one city. (Xen. HeU. v. 2. § 6, seq.; Strab. viii. 
p. 337; Diod. xv. 5.) If Strabo is correct in stating 
that this incorporation was brought about by the 
Argives, we may conjecture, with Mr. Grote, that the 
latter adopted this proceeding as a means of provid¬ 
ing some check upon their powerful neighbours of 
Tegea. The political constitution of Mantineia is 
mentioned by Polybius as one of the best in anti¬ 
quity; and the city had acquired so great a repu¬ 
tation at an early period, that the Cyrentieans, in 
the reign of Battus III. (b. c. 550—530), when 
weakened by internal seditions, were recommended to 
apply to the Mantineians, who sent to them Demonax 
to settle their constitution. (Pol. vi. 43; Herod, iv. 
161.) Some time before the Persian wars, Manti¬ 
neia, like the other Arcadian towns, had acknow¬ 
ledged the Spartan supremacy; and accordingly the 
Mantineians fought against the Persians as the 
allies of Sparta. Five hundred of their citizens 
fought at Thermopylae, but their contingent arrived 
on the field of Plataea immediately after the battle. 
(Herod, vii. 202, ix. 77.) In the Peloponnesian 
War, Mantineia was at first a member of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian confederacy; but several causes tended to 
estrange her from the Spartan alliance. Mantineia 
and Tegea were, at this time, the two most impor¬ 
tant Arcadian states, and were frequently engaged 
in hostilities. In b. c. 423, they fought a bloody 
and indecisive battle, which is mentioned by Thu¬ 
cydides (iv, 134). Tegea, being oligarchically 
governed, was firmly attached to Sparta; whereas 
Mantineia, from her possessing a democraticai con¬ 
stitution, as well as from her hatred to Tegea, was 
disposed to desert Sparta on the first favourable op¬ 
portunity. In addition to this, the Mantineians had 
recently extended their dominion over the Parrha- 
sians and had garrisoned a fortress at Cypsela, near 
the site where Megalopolis was afterwards built. 
Well aware that the Lacedaemonians would not 
allow them to retain their recent acquisitions, as it 
was the policy of Sparta to prevent the increase of 
any political power in the Peloponnesns, the Manti- 
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nelans fonned an alliance with Argos, Elis, and 
Athens, in B. c. 421, and thus became involved in 
war with Sparta. (Thuc. v. 29, 33, 47.) This 
war was brought to a close by the decisive battle 
fought near Mantineia, in June, 418, in which the 
Argives, Mantineians, and Athenians were defeated 
by the Lacedaemonians under Agis. This battle 
was fought to the S. of Mantineia, between the city 
and the frontiers of Tegea, and is the first of the 
five great battles bearing the name of Mantineia. 
The Mantineians now concluded a peace with Sparta, 
renouncing their dominion over the districts in Ar¬ 
cadia, which they had conquered. (Thuc. v. 65, 
seq., 81.) 

Mantineia continued an unwilling ally of Sparta 
for the next 33 years; but in the second year after 
the peace of Antalcidas, which had restored to the 
Spai’tans a great part of their former power, they 
resolved to crush for ever this obnoxious city. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they required the Mantineians to raze 
their walls; and upon the refusal of the latter, they 
marched against the city with an army under the 
command of their king Agesipolis (b. c. 385), 
alleging that the truce for 30 years had expired, 
which had been concluded between the two states 
after the battle of 418. The Mantineians were 
defeated in battle, and took refuge in tJieir city, 
prepared to withstand a siege; but Agesipolis having 
raised an embankment across the river Ophis, which 
flowed through Mantineia, forced back the waters of 
the river, and thus caused an inundation around 
the walls of the city. These walls, being built of 
unbaked bricks, soon began to give way; and the 
Mantineians, fearing that tlie city would be taken by 
assault, were obliged to yield to the terms of the 
Spartans, wlio required that the inhabitants should 
quit the city, and be dispersed among the villages, 
from the coalescence of which the city had been 
originally formed. (Xen. HelL v. 2. §§ 6, 7; Diod. 
XV. 5; Ephorus, ap, llarpocrat s. v. Mavrivdcoy 
dioiKicTfids; Pol. iv. 27; Pans. viii. 8. § 7, seq.) 
Of the forces of Mantineia shortly before this time 
wo have an account from the orator Lysias, who 
says that the military population or citizens of Man¬ 
tineia were not less than 3000, which will give 
13,000 for the free population of tlio Mantineian 
territory. (Lysias, ap. Dionys. p. 531; Clinton, 
F. 11. vol. ii. p. 416.) 

The Mantineians did not long remain in this dis¬ 
persed condition. When the Spartan supremacy 
was overthrown by the battle of Leuctra in 371, 
they again assembled together, and rebuilt their city. 
They took care to exclude the river from the new 
city, and to make the stone substructions of the walls 
higher than they had been previously. (Xen. Uell. 

vi. 5. § 3; Paus. viii. 8. § 10; Leake, Morea^ vol. 
iii. p. 73.) The Mantineians took an active part in 
the formation of the Arcadian confederacy, and in 
the foundation of Megalopolis, which followed immo- 
diately after the restoration of their own city; and 
one of their own citizens, Lycomedes, was the chief 
promoter of the scheme. But a few years afterwards 
the Mantineians, for reasons which are not distinctly 
mentioned, quarrelled with the supreme Arcadian 
government, and formed an alliance with their in¬ 
veterate enemies the Spartans. In order to put 
down this new coalition, Epaminondas marched into 
the Peloponnesus; and Mantineia was again the 
scene of another great battle (the second of the five 
alluded to above), in which the Spartans were de¬ 
feated, but which was rendered still more memo- 
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rable by 'the death of Epaminondas. (Xen. BelL 

vii. 5; Diod. xv. 84.) The site of this battle is de¬ 
scribed below. The third and fourth battles of Man¬ 
tineia are only incidentally mentioned by the an¬ 
cient writers: the third was fought in 295, when 
Demetrius Poliorcetes defeated Archidamus and the 
Spartans (Plut. Demetr. 35) ; the fourth in 242, 
when Aratns and the Achaeans defeated the Spar¬ 
tans under Agis, the latter falling in the battle. 
(Paus. viii. 10. § 5, seq.) 

Mantineia continued to be one of the most power¬ 
ful towns of Arcadia down to the time of the 
Achaean League. It at first joined this league ; but 
it subsequently deserted it, and, together with 
Orchomenus and Tegea, became a member of the 
Aetolian confederacy. These throe cities at a later 
thne renounced their alliance with the Aetolians, 
and entered into a close union with Sparta, about 
B. c. 228. Tins step was the immediate cause of 
the war between the Achaeans and the Spartans, 
usually called the Cleomenic War. In 226, Aratus 
surprised Mantineia, and compelled the city to re¬ 
ceive an Achaean garrison. The Mantineians soon 
afterwards expelled the Achaeans, and again joined 
the Spartans ; but the city was takeu a second time, 
in 222, by Antigonus Doson, whom the Achaeans 
had invited to their assistance. It was now treated 
with great severity. It was abandoned to plunder, 
its citizens were sold as slaves, and its name changed 
to Antigoneia {*Avriy6yfia)f in compliment to the 
Macedonian monarch (Pol. ii. 57, seq.; Plut. Arat 
45 ; Paus. viii. 8. § 11). In 207, the plain of 
Mantineia was the scone of a fifth great battle, 
between the Achaean forces, commanded by Philo- 
poemen, and the Lacedaemonians, under the tyrant 
Machanidas, in which the latter was defeated and 
slain. An account of this battle is given by Poly¬ 
bius, from whom we learn that the Achaean army 
occupied the entire breadth of the plain S. of th« 
city, and that their light-armed troops occupied the 
hill to the E. of the city called Alesium by Pausanias. 
The Lacedaemonians were drawn up opposite to 
the Achaeans ; and the two armies thus occupied 
the same position as in the first battle of Manti¬ 
neia, fought in the Peloponnesian War. (Pol. 
xi, 11.) The Mantineians were the only Arc^ian 
people who fought on the side of Augustus at the 
battle of Actium. (Paus. viii. 8. § 12.) The city 
continued to bear the name of Antigoneia till the time 
of Hadrian, who restored to it its ancient appellation, 
and conferred upon it other marks of his favour, in 
honour of his favourite. Antindns, because the Bi- 
thynians, to whom Antinous ^longed, claimed 
descent from the Mantineians. (Paus. viii. 8. § 12, 

viii. 9. § 7.) 

The territory of Mantineia was V'unded on the 
W. by Mt. Maenalus, and on the E. by Mt. Artemi- 
sium, which separated k from Argolis. Its north¬ 
ern frontier was a low narrow ridge, separating it 
from Orchomenia; its southern frontier, which 
divided it from Tegeatis, was formed by a narrow 
part of the valley, hemmed in by a projecting ridge 
from Mt. Maenalus on the one side, and by a similar 
ridge from Mt. Artemisius on the other. (See below.) 
The territory of Mantineia forms part of the plain now 
called the plain of THpolUzd^ from the modern town 
of this name, lying between the ancient Mantineia 
and Tegea, and which is the principal place in the 
district. Tiiis plain is about 25 English miles in 
length, with a breadth varying from 1 to 8, and 
includes, besides the territory ^ Mantineia, that at 
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Orchomenns and Caphyae on the N., and that of 
Tcgea and Pallantium on the S. The distance be¬ 
tween Mantineia and Tegea is about 10 English 
miles in a direct line. The height of the plain 
where Mantineia stood is 2067 feet above the level 
of the sea. Owing to its situation, Mantineia was 
a place of great military importance, and its territory 
was the scene of many important battles, as has been 
already related. It stood upon the river Ophis, 
nearly in the centre of the plain of Tripolitzd as to 
length, and in one of the narrowest parts as to 
breadth. It was enclosed between two ranges of 
hills, on the E. and the W., running parallel to Mts. 
Artemisium and Macnalus respectively. The eastern 
hill was called Alesium (’AA^criov, Paus. viii. 10. 
§ 1), and between it and Artemisium lay the plain 
called by Pausanias (viii. 7. § 1) rh ^pyhv rreStW, 
or the “ Uncultivated Plain.” (viii. 8. § 1.) The 
range of hills on tlie W. had no distinct name ; 
between tliem and Mt. MaeniUus there was also a 
plain called Alcirnedon (’AA/c/jaeSwv, Paus. viii. 12. 
§ 2 .) 

Mantineia was not only situated entirely in the 
plain, but nearly in its lowest part, as appears by the 
course of the waters. In the regularity of its forti¬ 
fications it differs from almost all other Greek cities 
of which there are remains, since very few other 
Greek cities stood so completely in a plain, it is 
now called Pakopnli. The circuit of the walls is 
entire, with the exception of a small space on the 
N. and W. sides. In no place are there more than 
three courses of ma.S(mry existing above ground, 
and the height is so uniform that we may conclude 
that the remainder of the walls was constructed of 
unbaked bricks. The city had 9 or 10 gate.s, the 
approach to which was carefully defended. Along 
the walls there wore towers at regular distances. 
Leake reckoned 118 towers, and says that the city 
was about miles in circumference ; but Ross 
makes the city considerably larger, giving 129 (►r 
130 as the number of the towers, and from 28 to 
30 stadia, or about 3,^ Engli.sh miles, as the cir¬ 
cuit of the city. The walls of the city nre surrounded 
by a ditch, tlirough which the river Ophis flows. 
This stream is composed of several rivulets, of which 
the most important rises on Mt. Alesium, on the E. 
side of the city : the different rivulets unite on the 
l^W. side of the town, and flow westwjird into a 
katavdthra. Before the capture of Mantineia by 
Agesipolis, the Ophis was made to flow througli the 
city } and it is probable that all the water-courses 
of tho surrounding plain wore tlien collocteid into one 
channel above tho city. Of the buildings in the in¬ 
terior of the city, described by Pausanias, few remains 
are left. Nearly in tho centre of the city are tho 
ruins of the theatre, of whicli tho diameter was about 
240 feet ; and west of tho theatre, Ross observed 
the foundations of tho temple of Aphrodite Sym- 
machia, which tho Mantineians erected to com¬ 
memorate the share they had taken in tho battle of 
Actium. (Paus. viii. 9. § 6.) 

The teiTitory of Mantineia is frequently described 
by the ancient writers, from its having been so often 
the seat of war; but it is difficult, and almost im¬ 
possible, to identify any of the localities of which wo 
find mention, from the disappearance of the sanc- 
tu-aries and monuments by which spots are indicated, 
and also from the nature of the plain, the topography 
of which must have been frequently altered by tho 
change of tho water-courses. On the latter subject 
a few words are necessary. The plain of Tripolitzd^ 
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of which Mantinice formed part, is one of those 
valleys in Arcadia, which is so completely shut in by 
mountains, that the streams which flow into it have 
no outlet except through the chasms in the moun¬ 
tains, called katavdthra. [Arcadia.] Tho part of 
the plain, which formed the territory of Mantineia, 
is so complete a level, that there is not, in some 
parts, a sufficient slope to carry off the waters ; and 
the land would be overflowed, unless trenches were 
made to assist the course of the waters towards some 
one or other of the katavdthra which nature has 
provided for their discharge. (Pol. xi. 11.) Not 
only must the direction of these trenches have been 
sometimes changed, but even the course of the 
streams was sometimes altered, of which we have an 
interesting example in the history of tho campaign 
of 418. it appears that the regulation of the moun¬ 
tain torrent on the frontiers of Mantinice and Tegc- 
atis was a frequent subject of dispute and even of 
war between tho two states ; and the one frequently 
inundated the territory of the other, as a means of 
annoyance. Thi.s was done in 418 by Agis, who let 
the waters over the plain of Miintineia (Time. v. 65). 
This river can only be the one called Ophis by tho 
Geographers of tho French Commission. It rises a 
little N. of Tegea, and after flowing through Tege- 
atis falls now into a katavdthra north of the hill 
Scope. In general the whole plain of Mantineia 
bears a very different aspect from what it presented 
in antiquity; instead of tho wood of oaks and cork¬ 
trees, described by Pausanias, there is now not a 
single tree to be found; and no poet would now 
think of giving the epithet of “ lovely ” 
to the naked plain, covered to a great extent with 
stagnant water, and shut in by gray treeless rocks. 
(Ross, lieisen im Pelo 2 )nnnes, p. 128.) 

About a mile N. of the ruins of Mantineia is an 
isolated hill called Gurtzuli; north of which again, 
also at the distance of about a mile, is another hill. 
The latter was probably the site of the ancient Man¬ 
tineia, and was therefore called Ptolis (IlTdAts) in 
the time of Pausanias (viii. 12. § 7). This appears 
to have been one of the five villages from the inha¬ 
bitants of which the city on the plain was peopled. 

There were several roads leading from Mantineia. 
Two of tliese roads led north of the city to Orchome- 
nus: the more easterly of the tw’o passedby Ptolis, just 
mentioned, the fountain of Alalcomeneia, and a de¬ 
serted village named Makra (Matpa), 30 stadia from 
Ptolis; the road on the west passed over Mt, Anchi- 
sia, on tho northern slope of which was the temple of 
Artemis Hymnia, which formed the boundary be¬ 
tween Mantinice and Orchornenia. (Paus. viii. 12, 
§§ 5—9, comp. viii. 5. § 11.) 

A road led from Mantineia on the W. to Methy- 
drium. It passed through the plain Alcirnedon, 
which was 30 stadia from the city, above which 
was Mount Ostracina ; then by tho fountain Cissa, 
and, at tho distance of 40 stadia from the fountain, 
by the .small place Petrosaca ( J ] Tl ^ rpoadKa )^ 
which w'as on the confines of the Mantineian and 
Megalopolitan territories. (Paus. viii. 12. §§ 2—4.) 

Two roads led from Mantineia southwards,—the 
ono SE. to Tegea, and tho other SW. to Pallan- 
tiura. On the left of the road to Tegea, called 
Xknis (Hevts) by Polybius (xi. 11. § 5), just outside 
the gates of Mantineia, was the hippodrome, and a 
little further on the stadium, above which rose 
Mount Alesium: at the spot where the mountain 
ceased was the temple of Poseidon Hippius, whicTi 
was 7 stadia from the city, as wo learn from Poly- 
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bias (xi. 11. § 4, compared with xi. 14. § 1). 
Here commenced the ditch, which is said by Poly¬ 
bius to have led across the Mautineian plain to the 
mountains bordering upon the district of the Elis- 
phasii ruv * * * § E\i<T<pa(ria>y I’ol. xi. 11. § 6, 

comp. 15. § 7, xvii. 6).* Beyond the temple of 
Poseidon was a forest of oaks, called Pelagus 
(IleAa^oy), through which ran the road to Tegca. 
On turning out of the road to the left, at the temple 
of Poseidon, one found at the distance of 5 stadia 
the tombs of the daughters of Pelias. Twenty 
stadia further on was a place called Phoezon 
(♦offwi/). This was the narrowest part of the plain 
between Tegea and Mantineia, the road l^ing 
shortened by the hill Scope on the W. and a similar 
projecting rock on the E. Here was the tomb of 
Areithous, who was said to have been slain in a 
narrow pass by Lycurgus (artivcon^ 4 p dSy, Horn. 
Jl. vii. 143).t This narrow valley, shut in by the 
two projecting ridges already mentioned, formed the 
natural frontier between the territories of Mantineia 
and Tegea. The boundary between the two states 
was marked by a round altar on the road, which 
was about four miles distant from Mantineia, and 
about six miles from Tegea. It was hero that 
the Lacedaemonian army was posted, over which 
Epaminondas gained his memorable victory. He 
lijid marched from Tegea in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion, probably passing near the site of the modern 
Tripoliizd^ and then keeping along the side of Mt. 
Maenalus. Ho attacked the enemy on their right 
flank, near the projecting ridge of Mt. Maenalus, 
already described. It was called Scopd 
now Myrtikas), because Epaminondas, after re¬ 
ceiving his mortal wound, was carried to this height 
to view the battle. Here ho expired, and his tomb, 
which Pausanias saw, was erected on the spot. 
(Paus. viii. 11. §§ 6, 7; for an account of the 
battle see Grote, vol. xi. p. 464, seq.) 

The road from Mantineia to Pallantium ran 
almost parallel to the road to Tegca till it reached 
the frontiers of Tegeatis. At the distance of one 
stadium was the temple of Zeus Cliannon. (Paus, 
viii. 10, 11, 12. § 1.) 

Two roads led from Mantineia eastwards to Argos, 

* This ditch must have terminated in a kata- 
vdthra, probably in one of the katavdthra on the W. 
side of the plain at the foot of the lilaenalian moun¬ 
tains. On the other side of the.se mountains is the 
village and river named Helisson ; and as the Elis- 
phasii are not mentioned in any other passage, it 
has been p»x)posed to read *E\iff(TOPri(ap instead of 

^E\ia<f>a(Tl(i)v. (Ross, p. 127.) Leake has con¬ 
jectured, with some probability, that Elisphasii may 

be the corrupt ethnic of Elymia (’EAvjula), a 
place only mentioned by Xenophon {Hell. vi. 5. 

§ 13), who places it on the confines of Orchomenus 
and Mantineia, Although Leake places Elymia at 
Levidhij on the NW. frontier of Mantinico, he con¬ 
jectures that the whole plain of Alcimedon may 
have belonged to it. (Leake, Pelojjonnesiaca, p. 
380.) 

f Leake imagines that Phoezon was situated on 
a side road, leading from the tombs of the daughters 
of Pelias. But Ross maintains that Phoezon was 
on the high-road to Tegea, and that Pausanias has 
only mentioned by anticipation, in viii. 11. § 1, the 
altar forming the boundary between Mantinice and 
Tegeatis, the more proper place for it being at 
the close of § 4. 
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called Piuitus (npTvoj) arfd Climax (K\f/ia{), or 
the “ Ladder,” respectively. (Paus. viii. 6. § 4.) 
The latter was so called from the steps cut out of 
the rock in a part of the road; and the Prinus pro¬ 
bably derived its name from passing by a large 
holm-oak (irpTyos)^ or a small wood of holm-oaks; 
but the roads do not appear to have borne these 
names till they entered Mantinice. There are only 
two passes through the mountains, which separate 
the Argive plain from Mantinice, of which the 
southern and the shorter one is along the course of 
the river Charadrus, the northern and the longer one 
along the valley of the Inachus. Both Ross and 
Leake agree in making the Prinus the southern 
and the Climax the northern of these two roads, 
contrary to the concl^^sions of the French surveyors. 
Both roads quitted Argos at the same gate, at the 
liill called Deiras, but then immediately painted in 
different directions. The Prinus, after crossing the 
Charadrus, passed by Oenoe, and then ascended 
Mount Artemi.sium {Malevos'), on the summit of 
which, by the road-side, stood the temple of Aj'tcmis, 
and near it were the sources of the Inachus. Here 
were the boundaries of Mantinice and Argolis. 
(Paus. ii. 25. §§ 1—3.) On descending this moun¬ 
tain the road entered Mantinice, first crossing tlirough 
the lowest and most marshy part of the “ Argon,” 
or “ Uncultivated Plain,” so called because the 
waters from the mountains collect in the plain and 
render it unfit for cultivation, although there is a 
katavdthra to carry them off. On the left of the 
plain were the remains of the camp of Philip, son of 
Amynta.s, and a village called NesTANE (NeardvrjX 
probably now the modern village of Tzipiam. 
Near this spot the waters of the plain entered 
the katav<jthra, and ai’e said not to have made 
their exit till tliey reached the sea off the coast of 
the Argeia. Below Nestane was the “ Dancing- 
place of Maera” (Xopbs Matpas), w’liich was only 
the southern arm of the Argon Plain, by means of 
which the latter was connected with the great Man- 
lineian plain. The road then crossed over the foot 
of Mount Alesium, and entered the great Mantineian 
plain near the fountain Arne at the distance of 12 
stadia from the city. From thence it passed into 
the city by the south-eastern or Tegeatan gate, 
(Paus. viii. 6. § 6—viii. 8. § 4.) 

The other road, called Climax, ran from Argos 
in a north-westerly direction along the course of the 
Inachus, first 6t) stadia to Lyrceia, and again 60 
stadia to Omeae, on the frontiers of Sicyonia and 
Phliasia. (Paus. ii. 25. §§ 4—6.) It then crossed 
the mountain, on the descent of which into Mantinice 
were the steps cut out of the rock. The road en¬ 
tered Mantinice at the upper or northern corner of 
the Argon Plain, near the modern village of Sanya. 
It then ran in a south-westerly direction, along the 
western side of Mount Alesium, to a place called 
Melanoeia (tA M€\a776ra), from which drinking- 
w’ater was conducted by an aqueduct to Mantineia, 
of which remains were observed by Ross. It cor¬ 
responds to the modern village of Pikemiy which ia 
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said to signify in the Albanian language “ abounding 
in springs.” The road next pas^ by the fountain 
of the Meliastae (McAjacrraf), where were temples 
of Dionysus and of Aphrodite Melaenis: this foun¬ 
tain was 7 stadia from the city, opposite Ptolis 
or Old Mantineia. (Paus. viii. 6. §§ 4, 6.) The 
preceding account is rendered clearer by the map 
on p. 263. 

(For the geography of Mantinice, see Leake, 
Moreaj vol. i, p. 100, seq., vol. iii. p. 44, seq.; 
Peloponnesiacat p. 369, seq.; Ross, Reisen im 
Peloponnes, vol. i. p. 121, seq.; Curtius, Pelopm- 
nesos, vol. i. p. 232, seq.) 

MA'NTUA (Mdi/Toua: Eth. Mantuanus: Man- 
<om), a city of Cisalpine Gaul, situated on the river 
Mincius, on an island formed by its waters, about 
12 miles above its confluence with the Padus. 
There seems no doubt that it was a very ancient 
city, and existed long before the establishment of 
the Gauls in this part of Italy. Virgil, who was 
naturally well acquainted with the traditions of his 
native place, tells us that its population was a 
mixed race, but the bulk of the people were of Etrus¬ 
can origin; and Pliny even says that it was the 
only city beyond the Padus which was still inhabited 
by an Etruscan people. (Virg. Aen. x. 201—203; 
Plin. iii. 19. s. 23.) Virgil does not tell us what 
were the other national elements of its population, 
and it is not easy to understand the exact meaning 
of his expression that it consisted of three “gentes,” 
and that each gens comprised four “ populibut it 
seems certainly probable that this relates to the 
internal division of its own territory and population, 
and has no reference (as MUller has supposed) to 
the twelve cities founded by the Etruscans in the 
valley of the Padus. (Muller, Etnusker^ vol. i. 
p. 137 ; Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 296, note 757.) Tlie 
Etruscan origin of Mantua is confirmed by its name, 
v\hi(‘h was in all probability derived from that of 
the Etruscan divinity Mantus, though another tra¬ 
dition, adopted by Virgil liimscdf, seems to have de¬ 
duced it fi’om a prophetic nymph of the name of 
Manto. (Serv. ad Aen. 1. c. ; Schol. Veron. ad he. 
p. 103, ed. Kcil.) According to one of the oldest 
scholiasts on Virgil, both Verrius Flaccus and 
Caecina, in their Etruscan histories, a.^cribed the 
foundation of Mantua to Tarchon himself, while 
Virgil represents Oenus, the son of Manto, as its 
founder. (Virg. Aen, x. 200; Schol. Veron. l.c.') 
The only historical fact that can be considered as 
resulting from all these statements is that Mantua 
really was an Etniscan settlement, and that for 
some reason (probably from its peculiar and in¬ 
accessible situation) it retained much of its Etruscan 
character long after this had disappeared in the 
other cities of Cisalpine Gaul. 

After the settlement of the Gauls in Northern 
Italy, Mantua was probably included in the territory 
of the Cenomani (Ptol. iii. 1. § 31); but wo find 
no mention of its name in history, nor do we know 
at what period it passed under the Roman dominion. 
From an incidental notice in Livy (xxiv. 10) daring 
the Second Punic War, we may probably infer that it 
was then on friendly terms with Rome, as were the 
Cenomani and Veneti; and as its name is not men¬ 
tioned during the subsequent wars of the Romans in 
Cisalpine Gaul, it is probable that it passed gra¬ 
dually, with the other towns of the Cenomani, from 
a state of alliance to one of dependence, and ulti¬ 
mately of subjection. But even under the Roman 
dominion the name of Mantua scarcely appears in 
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history, and it is clear that it was far from pos¬ 
sessing the same relative importance in ancient 
times that it did in the middle ages, and still re¬ 
tains. It was undoubtedly a municipal town, and 
is mentioned as such by all the geographers, as well 
as in inscriptions, but both Strabo and Martial speak 
of it as very inferior to the neighbouring city of 
Verona, in comparison with which the latter terms 
it “parva Mantua.” (Strab. v. p. 213; Plin. iii. 19. 
s. 23; Ptol. iii. 1. § 31; Martial, xiv. 195.) 
During the civil wars after the death of Caesar, 
Mantua sufiered the loss of a part of* its territory, 
for Octavian having assigned to his discharged 
soldiers the lands of the neighbouring Cremona, and 
these having proved insufficient, a portion of the 
territory of Mantua was taken to make up the 
necessary amount. (Virg. Eel. ix. 28, Georg, iu 
198; Serv. ad loc.') It was on this occasion that 
Virgil was expelleil from his patrimonial estate, 
which he however recovered by the favour of An* 
gustus. 

The chief celebrity of Mantua under the Homan 
Empire was undoubtedly owing to its having been 
the birthplace of Virgil, who has, in consequence, 
celebrated it in several passages of his works; and its 
name is noticed on the same account by many of the 
later Roman poets. (Virg. Georg Mi. 12; Ovid, Amor. 
Hi. 15. 7 ; Stat. Silv. iv. 2. 9 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 695 ; 
Martial, i. 62.2, xiv. 195.) According to Donatus, 
however, the actual birthplace of the poet was the 
village of Andes in the territory of Mantua, and not 
the city itself. (Donat. Vi6, Virg, 1; Hieron. Chron, 
ad ann. 1947.) 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, Mantua appears 
to have become a place of importance from its great 
strength as a fortress, arising from its peculiar situa¬ 
tion, surrounded on all sides by broad lakes or ex¬ 
panses of water, formed by the stagnation of the 
river Mincius. It, however, fell into the hands of the 
Lombards under Agilulf (P. Diac. iv. 29), and after 
the expulsion of that people was governed by in-- 
dependent counts. In the middle ages it became 
one of the most important citie.s of the N. of Italy ; 
and is still a populous place, and one of the strongest 
fortresses in Italy. It is still bo completely sur¬ 
rounded by the stagnant waters of the Mincio^ that 
it is accessible only by causeways, the shortest of 
which is 1000 feet in length. 

Mantua was distant from Verona 25 miles; so 
that Procopius calls it a day’s journey from tlience. 
(Procop. B. G. iii. 3.) It was situated on a line of 
road given in the Tabula, which proceeded from 
Mediolanum, by Cremona and Bedriacuin, to Mantua, 
and thence to Hostilia, where it crossed the Padus, 
and thence proceeded direct to Ravenna. {Tab, Peut") 
Mantua was distant from Cremona by this road 
about 40 miles. It would appear from one of the 
minor poems ascribed to Virgil {Catalect. 8.4), that 
this distance was frequently traversed by muleteers 
with light vehicles in a single day. [E. H. B.3 

MANTZICIERT (Moi/rfiKi^pT, Const. Porph. de 
A dm. Imp. c. 44), a fortress of great importance 
upon the Armenian frontier. In A. d. 1 050, it offered 
so detennined a resistance to Togrul Bel, the founder 
of the Seljukian dynasty, that be had to give up all 
hope of breaking through the barrier of fortresses 
that defended the limits of the empire, and retired 
into Persia. (Cedren. vol. ii. p. 780; Le Beau, Baa 
Empire^ vol. xiv. p. 367; Finlay, Byzamtine Empire^ 
p. 523.) It is identified with MeUugerd or Ma- 
naakhertf situated to the NW. of lake Fdfi, and the 
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remarkable volcanic cone of Sipdn Tdgh. (St. 
Martin, Mim. sur VArmenie^ vol. i. p. 105; Ritter, 
JSrdkmde^ vol. ix. p. 994.) [E. B. J.J 

MAOGAMALCIIA (Aminian. xxiv. 4), a place 
in Mesopotamia, attacked and taken by Julian. It 
was distant about 90 stadia from Ctesiphon. (Zosim. 
iii. 21.) It appears to have been strongly fortified 
and well defended. Zosimus evidently alludes to 
the same place (1. c.), though he does not mention it 
by name. [V.] 

MAON (Macav), a city of Judah, in the moun¬ 
tains, south of Hebron. It is joined with Carmel, 
and Ziph, and Juttah (Josh. xv. 55), known only as 
the residence of Nabal and Abigail (1 Sam. xxv. 2). 
“ The wilderness of Maon, in the plain on the south 
of Jeshimon,” is identical with or contiguous to the 
wilderness of Ziph, where David and liis men hid 
themselves in the strongholds from the malice of 
Saul (xxiii. 14—25). It is placed by Eusebius in 
the east of Daroma (Onomast. s, v.) Its site is 
marked by ruins, still called situated between 

Carmel and Zuph^ half an hour south of the former. 
[Carmel, Vol. I. p. 521.] [0. W.] 

MAPHARITIS (Mafpa.p7Tii), a district of Arabia 
Felix, lying about the city of Sava (2au^), which is 
placed by Arrian three days’ journey from Muza, on 
the Red Sea. [Muza.] He mentions the king’s name, 
Chohiebus (XdAaigos). (Periphis Maris Eryth. p. 
13.) The Sava of Arrian is probably identical with 
the Sapphara or Sapphar of Ptolemy ('ZdnrKpapa. ah 
'Zantpkp fxr}Tp6iroKts, vi. 7. §41), the capital nodoubt 
of a tribe named by him Sappharitae (iavcpapiral)^ 
the Mapharitis of Arrian, They are distinct from the 
Maphoritab of Ptolemy. [G. W.] 

MAPHORl'TAE (Ma^opTrai), a people of Arabia 
Felix, placed by Ptolemy above, i. e. north of, the 
Rathini, and west of the outer Frankincense country 
(rj 4Kr}>s 'S,nvpvofp6pos)y contiguous to the Chatra- 
mamititae (vi. 7. § 25). The similarity of name 
indicates a connection between this tribe and the 
Maepha metropolis of the same geographer; the same 
as the “ Aphao metropolis” of Arrian, which he 
places 9 days’journey east of liis Maphoritis regio, 
and therefore 12 days from the Rod Sea. It w:is the 
capital of Charibaul, the lawful king of the Homeritae 
and their neighbours the Sabaitao, styled the friend 
of the Roman emperors, to whom he is said to have 
sent frequent embassies. [Maepha.] The district is 
probably that now known as Wady Mayfa^ in the 
midst of which is situated the remarkable ruins now 
called Nakah-el Ilajar, which are supposed to mark 
the site of the metropolis. This fruitful valley com¬ 
mences above the ruins in question and i.s well culti¬ 
vated throughout. It is thus described by Lieut. 
Wellsted, who traversed its southern part in 1838:— 
Nakab-el-JIajar (ancient Maepha, q. v.) is situ¬ 
ated north-w'est, and is distant 48 miles from the 
village of ’AYn, which is marked on the chart in 
latitude 14*^ 2' north, and longitude 46^ 30' east, 
nearly. It stands in the centre of a most extensive 
valley, called by the natives Wady Mei/uh, which, 
whether we regard its fertility, population, or extent, 
is the most interesting geographical feature we have 
yet discovered on the southern coast of Arabia. 
Taking its length from where it opens out on the 
sea-coast to the town of ^Abban^ it is 4 days’ journey, 
or 75 miles. Beyond this point I could not exactly 
ascertain the extent of its prolongation; various 
native authorities give it from 5 to 7 additional 
days. Throughout the whole of this space it is 
thickly studd^ with villages, hamlets, and cnlti- 
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vated grounds. In a journey of 15 miles, wo counted 
more than thirty of the former, besides a great number 
of single Iioiises.” (Wellsted, T'ravels in Arabia^ 
vol. i. p. 436.) [G. W.] 

MAP0NI8, in Britain, occurring in Googr. Ra- 
venn. among the diversa loca^ without any clue to 
guide us to its locality. An inscription to a topical 
deity Mapon (Deo Mapono), discovered at Plumptm 
in Cumberland; and another (Apollini Mapono) at 
Ribchesierj in Lancashire^ merely strengthen the 
probability of the existence of a place so called in 
Britain, without disclosing its situation. Maporiton 
also appears in Geogr. Ravelin, among the towns in 
tho north of Britain. [C. R. S.] 

MARA'BIUS (Mapetfioy, Mapot^^(Os, Ptol. v. 9, 
§ 2), a river of Sarmatia, which Rcichard has iden¬ 
tified with the Manyez, an affluent of the Lon, on 
the left bank of that river. Some have considered 
tho Manyez to represent the Achardeus (’Axap- 
5tos), but Strabo (xi. p. 506) expressly says that 
the latter discharges itsi4f into the Maeotis. (Scha- 
farik, Slav. Alt. vol. i. pp. 60, 500.) *[E. B. J.] 
MARACANDA (Mapd/cavSa, Strab. xi. p. 517; 
Arrian, iii. 30, iv. 5; Ptol. vi. 11. § 9), the capital 
of Sogdiana, now Samarcand. It is said by Strabo 
to have been one of the eight cities which were 
built in those parts by Alexander the Great. Ptolemy 
places it in Bactriana. Arrian (iii. 30) states that 
it contained the palace of the ruler of tho Sogdiani, 
but does not apparently credit tho story that Alex¬ 
ander had anything to do with the building of it. 
Curtius states that tho city ivas 70 stadia in circum¬ 
ference, and surrounded by a W'all, and that he had 
destined the province for his favourite, Clitns, when 
the unfortunate quarrel took place in which he was 
slain (viii. 1. § 20). Professor Wilson (Ariana^ 
p. 1G5) considers that tho name has been derived 
from tho Sanscrit Samara-Tchanda, “ the W’arliko 
province.” In many of tho old editions the W'ord 
was written Paracandu, but there can be no doubt 
that Maracanda is the correct form. Samarcand 
has been in all ages a great entrepot for the com¬ 
merce of Central Asia. [V.] 

MARANl'TAE (MaparTrat, Strab. xvi. p. 776 ; 
Mapav«ry), an ancient people on the W. coast of 
Arabia Felix, near the corner of the Aelaniticus 
Sinus, destroyed by the Garindaei, 

MAR API! II (Mapj0<of, Herod, i. 125), one of 
tho three tribes into which the highest class of the 
ancient Persians was divided, according to Hero¬ 
dotus. The other two were tho Pasargadao and the 
Maspii. [V.] 

MA'RATHA (Mapaffa), a village of Arcadia, in 
tho district Cynuria, between Buphagiuin and Gortys, 
perhaps represented by tho ruin called tho Castle 
of Leodhoro. (Paus. viii, 28. § 1; Leake, Morea, 
vol. ii. p, 66, Peloponnesiaca, p. 232.) 

MARATHE, a small island near Corcyra, men¬ 
tioned only by Pliny (iv. 12. s. 19). 

MARATHE'SIUM (MapOTjerior : Eth. MapfxOrf.. 
(Ttos), an Ionian town on tlie coast of Lydia, south 
of Ephesus, and riot far from the frontiers of Caria, 
whence Stephanus (s. v.) calls it a town of Caria. 
(Scylax, p. 37; Plin. //. E. v. 31.) The town at one 
time belonged to the Samians; but they made an ex¬ 
change, and, giving it up to the Ephesians, received 
Ncapolis in return. (Strab. xiv. p. 639.) Col. Leake 
(Asia Minor, p. 261) believes that a few ancient 
ruins found at a place called Skalanova mark tho 
site of Marathesium, though others regard them as 
remains of Pygela. [L. S.] 
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MA'BATHON (Mapofliii': Eth. MapaS^vios), a 
enijall plain in the NE. of Attica, containing four 
places,named Marathon, Puobai.intiius (npo€d- 
XipBos: Eth. UpoeaXlffius^ Tricorytiius 
pvdos, or TpiK6pvp6os, TpiKdpipOos: Eth, TpiKopv^ 
(Tios^j and Oenob (Olv6r ); Eth. 0/Va7os), which 
originally formed the Tetrapolis, one of the 12 dis¬ 
tricts into which Attica was divided before the time 
of Theseus. Here Xuthus, who married the daughter 
of Ercclitheus, is said to have reigned; and here the 
Heracleidae took refuge when driven out of Pelofjon- 
nosus, and defeated Eurystheus. (Strab. viii. p. 383 ; 
Steph. B. 8. V. TerpairoXis.) The Marathonii claimed 
to be the first people in Greece who paid divine ho¬ 
nours to Hercules, who possessed a sanctuary in the 
plain, of which we shall speak presently. (Paus. i. 
15. § 3, i. 35. § 4.) Marathon is also celebrated in 
the legends of Theseus, who conquered the ferocious 
bull, which used to devastate the plain. (Pint. Thes. 
14; Strab. ix. p. 399; Paus. i. 27. § 10.) Marathon 
is mentioned in the Homeric poems in a way that 
implies that it was then a place of importance. (Od. 
vii. 80.) Its name was derived from an eponymous 
hero Marathon, who is described by Pausanias as a 
son of Epopeus, king of Sicyon, who fiod into Attica 
in consequence of the cruelty of his father (Paus. 
ii. l.§l, ii. 6. § 5, i. 15. § 3, i. 32. § 4). Phi- 
torch calls him an Arcadian, who accoinp.anicd the 
Dioscuri in their expedition into Attica, and volun- 
tiirily devoted himself to death before the battle. 

32.) 

After Theseus united the 12 independent districts 
of Attica into one state, the name of Tetrapolis 
gradually fell into disuse; and the four pdaces of 
which it consisted became Attic demi, — Mara¬ 
thon, Tricorythus, and Oenoo belonging to the tribe 
Aeantis, and Probalinthus to the tribe Pandionis; 
but Marathon was so superior to the other three, that 
its name was applied to the whole district down to 
the latest times. Hence Lucian speaks of “the 
parts of Marathon about Oenoc ” (Mapadwi'os tu 
irepl T^p OIp6t]p, Icaro-Menip. 18). 

Few places have obtained such celebrity in the 
history of the world as Maratlion, on account of the 
victory which the Athenians here gained over the 
Persians in B. o. 490. Hence it is necessaiy to give 
a detailed account of the topography of the plain, in 
which we shall follow the admirable description of 
Colonel Leake, drawing a little additional information 
from Mr. Finlay and other writers. 

The plain of Marathon is open to a bay of the sea 
on the east, and is shut in on the opposite side by 
the heights of Brilessus (subsequently called Pente- 
licus) and Diacria, which send forth roots extending 
to the sea, and bounding the plain to the north and 
south. The principal shelter of the bay is alforded 
by a long rocky promontory to the north, anciently 
called Cynosura ( Kvpofrovpa , llesych.. Phot., s . v .) 
and myrStdmi. The plain is about 6 miles in length 
and half that brcadtii in its broadest part. It is 
somewhat in the form of a half-moon, the inner 
curve of which is bounded by the bay, and the outer 
by the range of mountains already described. The 
plain, described by Aristophanes as tlie “ pleasant 
mead of Marathon’' (Aet/twva rhp 4p6€Pra Mapa- 
BiapoSf AveSf 246), is a level green expanse. The 
hills, which shut in the plain, were covered in an¬ 
cient time.9 with olives and vines (Nonn, Dionys. 
xiii. 84, xlviii, 18). The plain is bounded at 
at its southern and northern extremities by two 
marshes, of which the southern is not large and 
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is almost diy at the conclusion of the great heats; 
while the northern, which is much larger, offers 
several parts which are at all seasons impass¬ 
able. Both, however, have a broad, firm, sandy beach 
between them and the sea. A river, now called the 
river of Marathonay flows through the centre of the 
plain into the sea. 

3 ’here are four roads leading out of the plain. 
1 . One runs along the coast by the south-western ex¬ 
tremity of the plain. (Plan, aa.) Here the plain of 
Marathon opens into a narrow maritime plain three 
miles in length, where the mountains fall so gra¬ 
dually towards tlie sea as to present no very defensible 
impediment to the communication between the Ma- 
rathonia and the Mesogaea. The road afterwards 
passes through the valley between Pentelicus and 
Hymettus, through the ancient demus of Pallene. 
This is the most level road to Athens, and the only 
one practicable for carriages. It was the one by 
w'hich Peisi.stratiis marched to Athens after landing 
at Marathon, (tierod. i. 62.) 2. The second road 
runs through the pass of Vrandy so called from a 
small village of this name, situated in the southern 
of the two valleys, wliich branch off from the in¬ 
terior of tlio plain. (Plan, bb.) This road leads 
through Cephisia into the northern part of the plain 
of Athens. 3. The third road follows the vale of 
Marathona, the northern of the two valleys already 
named, in which lies the village of the same name, 
the largest in the district. (Plan, cc.) The two 
valleys are separated from one another by a hill 
called Kotroni (Plan, 3), very rugged, but of no 
great height. This third road leads to Aphidna, 
from which the plain of Athens may also be 
reached. 4. The fourth road leaves the plain on 
the north-east by a narrow pass (Plan, dd) 
between the northern marsh and a round naked 
rocky height called Mt, Kordki or Stavrokordki. 
(Plan, 4.) It leads to Rhammis; and at the en¬ 
trance of the pass stands tho village of Lower SuU. 
(Plan, 12.) 

Three places in tho Marathonian district particu¬ 
larly retain vestiges of ancient demi. 1. Vrand^ 
wliich Leake supposes to bo the site of the demus of 
Marathon. It lies upon a height fortified by tho 
ravine of a toirent, which descends into the plain 
after flowing between Mis. Argaliki and AJbrismdf 
which are parts of Mt. Brilessus or Pentelicus. 
(Plan, 1,2.) A little below Vrand are seen four 
artificial tumuli of earth, one considerably larger 
than the others; and in a pass at tho back of tho 
hill of Kotrmiy which leads from the vale of Vratid 
into that of Marathoiia, there aro some remains of 
an ancient gate. Near tho gate are the foundations 
of a wide wall, 5 feet in thickness, which are 
traced for nearly 3 miles in circumference, en¬ 
closing all tho upper part of the valley of Vrand, 
These ruins are now known by the name of ^ 
pupbpa rrjs ypaias (tho old woman’s sheepfold). 
Near the rained gate Leake observed the remains 
of three statues, probably those which were erected 
by Herodes Atticus to three favourite servants. 
(Philostr. Soph. ii. 1. § 10.) Marathon was the 
demus of Herodes, who also died there. The wall 
mentioned above was probably built by Herodes, to 
enclose his property; for it would seem from Pliny 
that Marathon no longer existed as a town or 
village a century before the time of Herodes. 
(“ Rhamnus pagus, locus Marathon,” Plin, iv. 7. 
8 .11.) The early disappearance of the ancient town 
of Marathon would easily cause its name to be 
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transferred to another site; and it was natural that 
the celebrated name should be given to the prin* 
cipal place in the district. Three-quarters of a 
mile to the south-east of the tumuli of Vrand 
there is a rising ground, upon wliich are the traces 
of a Hellenic wall, apparently the peribolus of a 
temple. This was probably the temple of Her¬ 
cules (Plan, 10), in whose sacred enclosure the 
Athenians were encamped before the battle of Ma¬ 
rathon. (Herod, vi. 108.) 

2. There are several fragments of antiquity 
situated at the head of the valley of Marathona at 
a spot called /nd», which is no doubt the site of 
the ancient Oenok, one of the four demi of the 
district. The retired situation of Ocnoe accounts 
for its omission ty Strabo in his enumeration of the 
demi situated near the coast (ix. p. 399). 

3. There are also evident remains of an ancient 
demus situated upon an insulated height in the 
plain of Sul% near the entrance of the pass leading 
out of the Marathonian plain to Suli. These ruins 
are probably those of Tuicorythus, the situation 
of which agrees with tlie order of the maritime 
demi in Strabo, where Tricorythus immediately 
precedes Rhamnus. Wo learn from Aristophanes 
and Suidas that Tricorythus was tonnented by 
gnats from a neighbouring marsh (^/uirly i<rrtp IjSrj 
TptKoputrla, Aristoph. Lyaistr. 1032; Suidas, a. v. 

and at the present day the inhabitants of 
Lower Suli in the summer are driven by this plague 
and the bad air into the upper village of the same 
name. The town was probably called Tricorythus 
from the triple peak on which its citadel was 
built. 

The site of Probalinthus is uncertain, but it 
iihould probably be placed at tlie south-west ex¬ 
tremity of the Marathonian plain. This might be 
inferred from Strabo’s enumeration, who mentions 
first Probalinthus, then Marathon, and lastly Tri¬ 
corythus. Between the southern marsh and Mt. 
Argallki there are foundations of buildings at a 
place called Valari, which is, perhaps, a corruption 
of Probalinthus. Close to the sea, upon a rising 
ground in the marsh, there are some ancient re¬ 
mains, which may, perhaps, be those of tlie temple 
of Athena Hellotia (Plan, 11), which epithet the 
goddess is said to have derived from the marsh of 
Marathon, where the temple was built. (Schol. ad 
rind, 01 xiii. 56 ; Etym. M. a, v. 'EWwrls.) 

The principal monument in the Marathonian plain 
was the tumulus erected to the 192 Athenians who 
were slain in the battle, and whose names were 
inscribed upon ten pillars, one for each tribe, placed 
upon the tomb. There was also a second tumulus 
for the Plataeans and slaves, and a separate monu¬ 
ment to Miltiades. All these monuments were seen 
by Pausanias 600 years after the battle (i. 32. § 3). 
The tumulus of the Athenians still exists. It stands 
in the centre of the plain, about half a mile from 
the sea-shore, and is known by the name of Soro (6 
^op6i)j the tomb. (Plan, 13.) It is about 30 feet 
Ingh, and 200 yards in circumference, composed of 
a light mould mixed with sand, amidst which have 
been found many brazen heads of arrows, about an 
inch in length, of a trilaferal form, and pierced at 
the top with a round hole for the reception of the 
shaft. There are also found, in still greater num¬ 
bers, fragments of black flint, rudely shaped by art, 
which have been usually considered fragments of 
the arrow-heads used by the Persian archers; but 
thb opinion cannot be received, as flints of the same 
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kind abound in other parts of Greece, where no 
Persian is reputed to have set his foot; and, on the 
other hand, none have been found either at Thermo¬ 
pylae or Plataea. At a very small distance from 
this tumulus Leake noticed a small heap of earth 
and stones, which is, perhaps, the tomb of Plataeans 
and Athenian slaves. At 500 yards north of the 
great tumulus is a ruin called Pyrgo (llJL>pyos)y 
consisting of the foundation of a square monument, 
constructed of large blocks of white marble; it is 
apparently the monument erected in honour of Mil¬ 
tiades. (Plan, 14.) 

We learn from Philochorus that there was a temple 
of the Pythian Apollo at Marathon (qp. Schol. ad 
Soph. Oed. Col. 1047); and Demosthenes relates 
that the sacred vessel was kept on this coast, and 
that once it was can-ied off by Philip. {Phil, l 
p.49.) 

Pausanias (i. 32. § 3, seq.) mentions in the 
plain several natural objects, some of which have 
been noticed already. The lake at the northern 
extremity of the plain he describes “ as for the moat 
part marshy, into which the flying barbarians fell 
through their ignorance of the ways; and here it is 
said that the principal slaughter of them occurred. 
Beyond the lake (htr'^p r^v \ijiiprjy) are seen the 
stables of stone for the liorses of Artaphernes, to¬ 
gether with vestiges of a tent upon the rock, A 
river flows out of the lake which, within the lake, 
affords w'ater fit for cattle to drink; but, towards 
the place where it enters the sea, becomes salt and 
full of sea-fishes. At a little distance from the 
plain is a mountain of Pan, and a cavern worthy of 
inspection: the entrance is narrow; but within are 
apartments and baths, and that which is called the 
goat-stand (ahShiop) of Pan, together with rocks 
very much resembling goats.” Leake observes that 
the marshy lake, and the river, which, becoming 
salt towards the mouth, produces sea-fishes, are 
precisely as Pausanias describes them. The marsh 
is deepest towards tho foot of ML Kordki, where 
several springs issue from the foot of the rocks on 
the right side of tho road leading from the great 
plain to Lower Suli, These springs are apparently 
the fountain Macaria (Plan, 8), which Pausanias 
mentions just before his description of the marsh. 
It derived its name from Macaria, a daughter of 
Hercules, who devoted herself to death in behalf of 
the Heraclidae before the victory which they gained 
over the Argives in the plain. (Comp. Strab. viii, 
p. 377.) A small stream, wliich has its origin 
in these springs, is traced through the marsh iuto a 
small salt lake (Plan, 9), supplied by subterraneous 
sources, and situated on the south-eastern extremity 
of the marsh, under a rocky ridge, the continuation 
of C. Stomi, Both the ridge and salt lake are 
known by the name of Dhrahondria (t^ Apafcw- 
vepm, i. e. the monster-waters, so called from its 
size, since dpdno is a common expression among the 
modern Greeks for any mafvellous object). On the 
eastern side of the great marsh Leake noticed a 
small cavern in the side of ML Dhrakondria^ which 
is perhaps the place called by Pausanias ^‘the 
stables of Artaphernes.” Leake supposes that the 
Persian commanders were encamped in the adjoin¬ 
ing plain of Tricorythus. The mountain and cavern 
of Pan have not yet been discovered. They wottM 
appear, from the description of Pausanias, to have 
bwn a little further removed from the plain than the 
marsh and salt lake. Hence they may be placed in 
Mt, Kordki, 
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The exact ground occupied by the Greek and 
Persian armies at the battle of Marathon can only 
be a matter of conjecture. Col. Leake, whose 
account Is both probable and consistent, though Mr. 
Finlay differs from him, supposes that the Athe¬ 
nian camp was in the valley of Vrand near its open¬ 
ing into the plain; that on the day of battle the 
Athenian line extended from a little in front of 
the Heracleium, at the foot of Mi, Argalik% 
to the bend of the river of Marath6na^ below the 
village of Sefdri ; and that the Persians, who were 
8 stadia in fi*ont of them, had their right resting on 
Mt Kordkif and their left extending to the southern 
marsh, which prevented them from having a front 
much greater than that of the Athenians. (See 
Plan, AA, BB.) When the Persians defeated the 
Athenian centre, they pursued the latter up one or 
both of the two valleys on cither side of Mt. 
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Kotrdniy since Herodotus says that the pursuit 
continued quite into the interior (ir fifafyatcuf). 
Nearly at the same time the Persian left and right 
were defeated; but instead of pursuing them, the 
Athenians returned towards the field to the aid of 
their own centre. The Persian right fled towards 
the narrow pass leading into the plain of Tricory- 
thus; and here numbers were forced into the marsh, 
as Pausanias relates. 

(Leake, The Demi of Attica^ vol. ii. pp. 77, 203, 
originally published in Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature^ 1829, vol. ii.; Finlay, Ibid. 
vol. iii. p. 363; Wordsworth, Athens and Attica^ 
p. 44; Mure, Journal of a Tour in GVeece,vol. ii. 
p-101; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 239; 
Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 466; Mure, Hist, 
of Greek Literature, vol. iv. pp. 610, 549, 550; 
Blakesley’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 172.) 



PUVIf OF THE PLAIN OF MARATHON, 


A A. Position of the Greeks on the day of the battle. 
BB. Do. Persians do. 

1. Ml Argaliki. 

2. Mf. Aforismd, 

3. Mt. Kotr^ni. 

4. Mt. Kordki. 

5. Mt. Dhrakonira. 

6. Small Marsh. 

7. Great Marsh. 

8. Fountain Macaria. 

0. Salt lake of Dhrakonira 
10. Heracleium. 


11. Temple of Athena Hellotia ? 

12. Village of Lower Sdfi. 

13. Sard; tumulus of Athenians. 

14. Fi/rgo: tomb of Miltiades. 

Hoads: — 

a a. To Athens, between Mts. Pentelicus and Hy- 
mettus through Pallene. 
b b. To Athens, through Cephisia. 
ce. To Athens, through Aphidna. 
d d. To Hhamnus. 


MARATHUS (MdpaOos: Eth. Mapa6riyauos al. district was then under the dominion of the Arad Ians 
MapaBrjyos), a city on the coast of Syria, north of (Strab. xvi. p. 753; comp. Plin. v. 20), who had been 
Aradus, placed by Ptolemy in the district of Cas- foiled in a former attempt to reduce it to their 
siotis, which extended as far north as Antioch. It power. The story, as given in a fragment of Diodorus 
is joined with Enydra, and was a rum in Strabo’s (lib.xxxiii, vol.x. p.76—78,ed.Bipont; vol.ii.p,693, 
fime. It was on the confines of Phoenice, and the ed.We^s.), is as follows. The people of Aradus having 
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seized what they considered a favourable opportunity 
for the destruction of the people of Marathus, sent 
privately to Ammonius, prime minister of Alexander 
Balas, the king of Syria, and bribed him with tlio 
offer of 300 talents to deliver up Marathus to them. 
The unfortunate inhabitants of the devoted city 
attempted in vain to appease their enemies. Tlie 
Aradians violated the common laws of suppliants, 
broke the very ancient images of the local deities, 
—which theMaratheni had brought to add solemnity 
to their embassy,—stoned the ambiwssaclors, and cast 
them into prison: according to another account, they 
murdered some, and forged letters in their names, 
which they sealed w'itli their seals, promising suc¬ 
cour to Marathus, with a view of introducing their 
troops into the city under this pretence. But dis¬ 
covering that the citizens of Marathus were informed 
of their design, they desisted from the attempt. 
The facts of its final subjugation to Arad us are not 
preserved. IMiny (v. 20) places Marathus opposite 
to the island of Aradus, which he says was 200 
passus (= 1000 Roman feet) from the coast. Dio¬ 
dorus (JL. c.) states the distance between Aradus and 
Marathus to be 8 stadia; which need not bo incon¬ 
sistent with the statement of riiny, as the latter 
may be supposed to measure to the point on the 
mainland imarest to Aradus, the former the distance 
between that island and the town of Marathus. The 
fact, however, is, that even the statement of Diodorus 
is too short for the nearest point on the coast; for 
this island is, according to Maundiell (March 7, p. 
19), “about a league distant from the shore.” And 
Bococke, who crossed the strait, says “it is 
reckoned to be about two miles from the continent. 
(^Observations on Syria^ p. 201.) The 20 stadia of 
IStrabo is therefore mucli more correct than either of 
tlie other authorities. Ue says that the island lay 
off an exposed coast (f^axteiSovs Hal a\iiu4yov), 
between its port(Caranus leye Canios)and Marathus: 
and wdiat was the respective "situation of those towns 
lie intimates in another passage, where, reckoning 
from the north, he enumerates Balanaea, Carnos, 
Enydra, Marathus. Bococke takes Tortosa to be 
“ without doubt Caranus (Carnos) the port of 
Aradus on the continent;” and as this is tw’o miles 
'north of Aradus, ho properly looks for Marathus to 
the south,—identifying Enydra with Ein-eUlIye 
(ttie Serpent's Fountain), “ directly opposite to 
Aradus (p. 203), and suggesting that some ruins 
which he obsei-ved on a raised ground, at the northern 
extremity of a plain, about 7 miles south of 
Tortosa, “ might possibly be Marathus” (p. .204). 
Those conjectures may bo admitted with some 
slight modifications. Thus, e. g., instead of iden¬ 
tifying Tortosa with Carnos, this naval arsenal of the 
Arvadites must be placed about miles iiortii of 
Tortosa, where a late traveller has discovered “ ex¬ 
tensive ruins, called by the Arab peasants Camoon, 
-—the site, doubtless, of the Carnos or Caranus of 
the ancients. The people from Arvad still quarry 
stones from these ruins; and below it, on the north, 
is a small harbour, which appears to have been forti¬ 
fied like that of Tortosa.” (Thompson, in Bibliotheca 
Sacra, vol. v. p. 264.) A fresh-wator spring in tlie 
sea, is mentioned by Strabo; and a mile to the 
south, between Camoos and Tortosa, “ a few 
roils from the shore, an immense fountain, called 
^Ain Ibrahim {Abraham's fountain), boils up from 
the bottom.” Tortosa, then, wdll be, as many me¬ 
diaeval writers maintained, Antaradus, which “Arabic 
geogmphers write Antartfis and Antarsfis ; whence ' 
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the common Arabic name Tartus, in Italian Tortosa** 
(l.c. p.247, n. 1). ^Ain-el-Htyeh, written by Pococke 
Ewf-el-Hye, is certainly the Enydra of Strabo; the 
geographer, or his infonnant, having in this, as in so 
many other instances, retained the first half of the 
native name, and translated the latter half ,—En 
being the usual Greek and Latin equivalent for the 
Semetic ^Ayn= fountain, and the hydra a sufficiently 
close representative of the Semetic Hiyeh^sserperit. 
South of this fountain are very extensive quarries, five 
or six miles to the south of Tortosa, “ This neigh¬ 
bourhood is called by the Arabs Amreed or Maabed 
Amreet * the fane of Amreet.’ This name the Greeks 
probably changed into Marathus, and the old vaults, 
foundations, sarcophagi, &c., near ^Ain-cl-Hiyeh 
{Serpent's Fountain), may mark the precise locality 
of ancient Marathus.” (Thompson, 1. c. p. 250.) 
Pococke describes here a rock-hewn temple, and 
monolithic house and chambers; besides a kind of 
semicircle, which he thinks “ might servo for some 
sports to divert the people of Aradus and Antaradus, 
or of the ancient Marathus, if that was near. It was 
probably a circus ” (p. 203). 

It was the more necessary to identify these sites, 
as D’Anvillc placed the ancient Marathus at the 
modern Marahiah, which is, doubtless, the repre¬ 
sentative of “ Mutatio Maraccas ” of the Jerusalem 
Itinerary, on the confines of Syria and Phoeniee, 
13 M. P. south of Balancas (now Baneas), and 10 
M.P. north of Antaradus: and this error is })er- 
petuated in Arrowsniith’s map. ’ [G. W.] 

MARATHUS {MpaOos). 1. A small town in 
Phocis, near Aiiticyra, mentioned only by Strabo 
(ix. p. 423). Perliups represented by the remains 
at Sidhiro-hnfhhio. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
Tol. ii. p. 549.) 

2. A town of Acarnania, of unknown site, men¬ 
tioned only by Steplianus B. {s, v.) 

MARATHUSA,an inland city of Crete, men tinned 
by Pliny (iv. 12; comp. Tzscimeke, ad Pomp, Mel, 
ii. 7. § 13; Iliick, Kreta, vol. i. p. 434.) [E.B. J.] 
MARATIIUSSA {VlapdSovaaa), a small island 
of the Aegaean sea, off the coast of Ionia, near 
Clazomenae. (Thuc. viii. 31 ; Plin. v. 31. s. 38.) 

MARCI, a place mentioned in the Not, Imp. as on 
the Saxon shore, and as a station of some Dalmatian 
cavaliy under the command of the general of Belgicii 
Secunda. D’Anvillo supposes, with De Valois, that 
it may be Mark between Calais and Graveline.s: 
but the site is uncertain. [G. L.] 

MARCIA E. [Gallaecia, p. 934, b.J 
MARCIA'NA SILVA, a mountain forest in the 
south-west of Germany, probably the whole or a 
portion of what is now called the Black Forest 
(Amm. Marc. xxi. 8; Tab. Peuting,) The origin 
of the name is not known, Cluver regarding Marciana 
ns n corruption of schwarz, and others connecting 
it with marsh and march, which h still used in the 
Black Forest as a name for a moor. [L. S.] 
MARCIANO'POLIS {^apKiavobiroXis, Procop. 
de Aed. iv. 7), a city of Moesia, 18 M. P. from 
Odessus ( Varna) {Itin. A nton. ;Peut.Tab ,; Hierock), 
which derived its name from Marciana, sister of 
Trajan. (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 6. § 12; Jomand. de 
Reh. Get. 16.) Claudius 11. signally defeated the 
Goths in several battles near this town. (Trebell. 
Poll, Claud. 9; Zozim. i. 42.) Gibbon(c. xxvi.; comp. 
Le Beau, Bae Empire, vol. iv. p. 106; Greenwood, 
History of the Germans, London, 1836, p. 329 
Art de Ver. les Dates, vol. i. p. 358) has told the 
story of the accidental quarrel between the Visigoth 
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Fritigern and the Eoinan governor of Marcianopolis, 
Lupioinus, — which became the signal of a long 
and destructive war. (Amm. Maic. xxxi. 5. § 4, 
Zozim. iv. 10,11.) Marcianopolis afterwards became 
Peristhlava or Presthlava (TlfpicBAdSa), the capital 
of the Bulgarian kingdom, which was taken a. d. 
971 bj Swiatoslaflf the Kussian, and again reduced 
by John Zirnisces, when 8500 Russians were put to 
the sword, and the sons of the Bulgarian king 
rescued from an ignominious prison, and invested with 
a nominal diadem. (Gibbon, c. Iv.; Schafarik, Slav. 
Alt vol. ii. pp. 187, foil. 216; Finlay, Byzantine 
Empire^ p]). 408—413.) The site of the ancient 
town must be sought for in the neighbourhood of Pra- 
vadi. For coins of Marcianopolis, both autonomous 
and imi^erial, see Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 15. [E. B. J.J 
MAKCILIA'NA, a station on the ViaPopillia, in 
Lucania, where, according to the Tabula, that road 
(which led directly S. from Cam])ania into Brut- 
tium) was joined by a brunch from Potentia. The 
name is corrupted both in the Tabula and in the 
Autonine Itinerary; but there can be no doubt that 
the place meant is the same called by Ca.ssiodorus 
“ Marcilianum,” which w’as a kind of suburb of the 
town of Consilinum, where a great fair was annually 
held. {Itin. p. 110; Tab. Peut.; Cassiod. Varr. 
viii. 33.) The site is still called Marciliana, in the 
valley of the Tanagro., between La Saki awCi l^adula. 
(Romanelli, vol. i. p. 405.) [K. 11. B.] 

MARC ENA (Map/flva), a town of Campania, in 
the district of the Picentini, situated on the N. shore 
of the gulf of Posidonia, between tlie Sirenusac In¬ 
sulae and the mouth of tiie Sil.arus. (Strab. v. p,251.) 
It is mentioned by no writer c.xcept Strabo, who tells 
us that it was a colony founded by the Tyrrhenian.s, 
but subsequently occupied, and in his day still in¬ 
habited, by the Samniles. As he adds that the dis¬ 
tance from thence through Nucoria to Pompeii w-as 
not more than 120 stadia (15 Roman miles), he 
api)ears to have regarded this as the point from 
whence the passage of the isthmus (as he calls it) 
between the two bays began ; and it may therefore 
be placed with some plausibility at Vktri. (Cluver, 
Jtal. p. 1190; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. G14«) 8onie an¬ 
cient remains have been discovered there, though 
these may seem to indicate the site of Roman villas 
rather than of a town. [E. H. B.] 

MA'RCIUS MONS (rh MdpKiov 6pos) was, ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch, the name of the place which 
was the scene of a great defeat of the Volsciuns and 
Latins by Camillus in the year after the taking of 
Rome by the Gauls b. c. 389. (Plut. Camill. 33, 
34.) Diodorus, who calls it simply Marcius or 
Marcium (rh KaKovfx^vov Mdpfctor, xiv. 107), tells 
us it was 200 stadia from Rome; and Livy, who 
writes the name “ ad Mccium,” says it wa.s near 
Lanuvium. (Lir. vi. 2.) The exact site cannot be 
deienniiicd. Some of the older topographers speak 
of a hill called Colle Marzo^ but no such place is 
found on modern maps; and Gcll suggests the Colle 
di Due Torri as the most probable locality. (Gell, 
'i op, of JioTne, p. 311.) [E. II. B.] 

MARCODAVA (Map^cdSaua, Ptol. iii. 8. § 7), a 
town of Dacia, the remains of which have been found 
nesiT Thorda. (Sestini, p. 105.) [E.B.J.] 

MARCODU'RUM, in North Gallia. Some of the 
cohorts of the Ubii were cut to i)icce.s by the troops 
of Oivilis at MarccKlurum, which iis Tacitus observes 
{Hist iv. 28) is a long way from the bank of the 
Rhine. The termination durum indicates a place on 
a river; and Marcodurum seems to be jUiircn on the 
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Boer. The Frank kings are said to have had a 
palace there, named Duria Villa or Dura. [G. L.] 
MARCOMAGUS, a place in North Gallia on a 
road from Augusta Trevirorum {Treves) to Agrip¬ 
pina Civitas ( Cologne). It appears both in the Anto- 
niiie Itin. and in the Table. Marcomagus is Mar- 
magen. It is 28 or 31 M. P. from Cologne, for the 
numbers are not certain. [Q. L.] 

MARCOMANNI {MapKopuLvpotf MapKoppdvoij 
or MapKoiJLavot)^ a name frequently occurring in the 
ancient history* of Germany, sometimes as a mere 
appellative, and sometimes as a proper name of a 
distinct nation. Its meaning is border-men or 
march-men, and as such it might be applied to any 
tribe or tribes inhabiting and defending a border 
country. Hence we must be prepared to find Mar- 
cornanni both on the western and southern frontiers 
of Germany; and they might also have existed in the 
ea.st, or on any other frontier. Marcomanni are finst 
mentioned in history among the tribes with which 
Ariovistus had invaded Gaul, and which were 
defeated and dliven back across the Rhine by 
J. Caesar, n. c. 58 (Caes. Bell Call. i. 51). These 
Marcomanni, therefore, appear to have been the 
niarchmen on tho Rhenish frontier, perhaps about 
the lower part of the Main. They are again 
mentioned during tho campaigns of Drusus in 
Germany, from n. c. 12 to 9, by Florus (iv. 12), 
who seems to place them somewhat further in the 
interior. Only a few years later, we hear of a 
powerful Marcomannian kingdom in Boiohemum or 
Boliemia, governed by Maroboduus; and we might 
be inclined to regard these Marcomanni as quite a 
different people from those on tlie Rhine and J/am,— 
that is, as the niarchmen on the southern frontier,— 
were it not that we are expressly told by Tacitus 
{Germ. 42), Paterculus (ii. 108), and Strabo (vii. 
p. 290), that their king ^laroboJuus had emigrated 
with them from the west, and that, after expelling 
the Celtic Boii from Bohemia, he established himself 
and his Marcoiminni in that countiy. (Comp. 
Ptol. ii. 11. § 25.) If we remember that the 
kingdom of the Marcoiiiaiini in Bohemia was fully 
organised as early as a. p. 6, when Tiberius was 
preparing for an expedition against it, it must be 
owned that Maroboduus, whose work it was, must 
have been a man of unusual ability and energy. 
Henceforth the name of the Marcomanni appears in 
hi.story as a national name, though ethnologically it 
was not peculiar to any particular tribe, but was 
given to all the different tribes which the Marcoman- 
nian conqueror liad united under his rule. The 
neighbouring nations whom it was impossible to 
subdue were secured by treaties, and thus was 
formed what may be termed the great Marcomannic 
confederacy, the object of which was to defend 
Germany against the Romans in Pannonia. But tho 
Marcomanni soon also came into collision with 
another German confederation, that of the Cherusci, 
who regarded the powerful empire of Maroboduus as 
not less dangerous to the liberty of the German 
tribes than the aggressive policy of the Romans. In 
the ensuing contest, A. d. 17, the Marcomanni were 
humbled by the Cherusci and their allies, and Maro¬ 
boduus implored the assistance of the emperor 
Tiberius. The aid was rofu.sed, hut Drusus was 
sent to mediate peace between the hostile jwwers. 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 45, 46.) Dui-ing this mediation, 
however, tho Romans seem to have stirred up other 
enemie.s against the Marcomanni; for two years later, 
A.D, 19, Catualda, a young chief of tho Gothones, 
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invaded and conquered their country. Maroboduua 
Red, and demanded the protection of Tiberius, who 
offered to him a safe retreat in Italy. He there 
^nt the remaining eighteen years of his life, while 
the throne of the Marcomaani was left to Calualda. 
[Diet of Biogr. art. Maroboduus.] But the latter, 
too, was soon expelled by the Hermunduri, and ended 
his life in exile. (Tac. Ann, ii. 62, 63.) The Mar- 
comanni, however, like the Quadi, continued to be 
governed by kings of their own, though they were 
not quite independent of the Romans, who often sup¬ 
port^ them with money and more rarely with troops. 
(Tac. Germ. 42.) They appear to have gradually 
extended their dominion to the banks of the Danube, 
where they came into hostile collision with the 
Romans. The emperor Dornitian demanded their 
assistance against the Dacians, and this being re¬ 
fused, he made war against them. But he was 
defeated A. D. 90, and obliged to make pecace with 
the Dacians. (Dion Cass. Ixvii. 7.) Trajan and 
Hadrian kept them in check; but in the reign of 
M. Aurelius hostilities were recommenced with fresh 
energy. The Marcomanni, allied with the Quadi and 
others, partly from hatred of the liomans, and partly 
urged on by other tribes pressing upon them in the 
north and east, invaded the Roman provinces a. d. 
166; and thus commenced the protracted war com¬ 
monly called the Marcomannic or German War, which 
lasted until the accession of Commodus, a. d. 180, 
who purchased peace of them. During this war, 
the Marcomanni and their confederates advanced into 
Rhaetia, and even penetrated as far as Aquileia. 
The war was not carried on uninterruptedly, but was 
divided into two distinct contests, having been inter¬ 
rupted by a peace or truce, in which the places con¬ 
quered on both sides were restored. The .second war 
broke out towards the end of the reign of M. Aurelius, 
about A. D. 178. (Dion Cass. Fragm. lib. Ixxi., 
Ixxii., Ixxvii. pp. 1178, foil., 1305, ed. lieiiriar.; 
Kutrop. viii. 6; J. Capitol. M. Anton. Philos. 12, 
&c., 17, 21,22, 25, 27; Amm. Marc. xix. 6; He- 
rodian, i. init.) In consequence of the pusillanimity 
of Commodus the Marcomannians were so much em¬ 
boldened, that, soon after and throughout the third 
century, they continued their inroads into the 
Roman provinces, especially Rhaetia and Noricum. 
In the reign of Aurelian, they penetrated into Italy, 
even as far as Ancona, and excited great alarm at 
Romo. (Vopisc. ^wre/. 18,21.) But afterwards they 
cease to act a prominent part in history. Their 
name, however, is still mentioned occasionally, as in 
Jomandos (22), who speaks of them as dwelling on 
the west of Tran.sylvania. (Comp. Amm. Marc, 
xxii. 5, xxix. 6, xxxi. 4.) In the Notitia Imperii, wo 
have mention of “ Honoriani Marcomanni seniores 
and “ juniores ” among the Roman auxiliaries. The 
last occasion on which their name occurs is in the 
history of Attila, among whose hordes Marcomanni 
arc mentioned. (Comp. Wilhelm, G'enname?i,p. 212, 
foil.; Zeuss, Die Deutscheny p. 114, foil.; Latham, 
Tacit. Germ. Proleg. p. 53, foil.) [L. S.] 

MARDENE. [Mardyenk.] 

MARDI. [Amardi.] 

MARDI, a branch of this powerful and warlike 
people were found in Armenia to the E. of Mar- 
dastan (lake Vdn). (Ptol. v. 13. § 20; Tac. Ann. 
xiv. 23; comp. Anquetil Duperron,3/^ de VAcad. 
des Inscr. vol. xlv. p. 87.) [E. B. J.J 

MARDYE'NE (MapSunrrl, Ptol. vi. 4. § 3), a 
district of ancient Persis, which, according to 
Ptolemy, extended to the sea-coast. The name is 
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probably derived from some of the far extended 
nomade tribes of the Mardi or AmardL (Herod, i. 
125; Strab. xi. p. 524.) [V.] 

MARDYE'Nl (MapSi/r^rof, Ptol. vi. 12 § 4), 
a tribe who occupied the lower part of the Sogdian 
mountains in Sogdiana. There can be no doubt 
that these people are the remains of a once very 
numerous race, whose traces we find spread over a 
wide extent of country from the Caspian to the 
Persian Gulfy and from the Oxus to the Caspian. 
We find the names of these tribes preserved in dif¬ 
ferent authors, and attributed to very different 
places. Hence the presumption that they were to 
a great extent a nomade tribe, who pressed onward 
from the N. and E. to the S. Thus we find them 
under the form of Mardi in Hyrcania (Diod. xvii. 
76; Arrian, Anab. iii. 24, iv. 18; Dionys. Perieg. 
V. 732; Curt. vi. 5), in Margiana according to 
Pliny (vi. 16. s. 13), in Persia (Herod, i. 125^ 
Strab. xi. p. 524; Ptol. vi. 4. § 3; Curt. v. 6), in 
Armenia (Ptol. v. 13; Tacit. Ann. xiv. 23), on the 
eastern side of the Pontus Euxinus (Plin, vi. 6), 
under the form Amardi in Scythia intra Imaum 
(Mela, iii. 5, iv. 6; Plin. vi. 17. s. 19), and lastly 
in Bactriana. (Plin. vi. 16. s. 18.) [V.] 

MAREIA or MA'REA (Mapm, &rod. ii. 18,30; 
Mape/a, Thucyd. i. 104; Mdpcia, Steph. Byz. 8.v.\ 
Map/a, Diod. ii. 68 ; IluXat Mdpcm /cc^/lct;, Ptol. iv. 
5. § 34), the modern Mcxriouthy and the chief town of 
the Mareotic Nome, stood on a peninsula in the south 
of the lake Mareotis, nearly due south of Alexandreia, 
and adjacent to the mouth of the canal which con¬ 
nected the lake with the Canopic arm of tlie Nile, 
Under the Pharaohs Mareia was one of the principal 
frontier garrisons of Aegypt on the side of Libya ; 
but from the silence of Herodotus (ii. 30) we may 
infer that the Persians did not statiop troops there. 
In all ages, however, until it was eclipsed by the 
neighbouring greatne8.s of Alexandreia, Mareia, as the 
nearest place of strength to the Libyan desert, must 
have been a town of great importance to the Delta. 
At Mareia, according to Diodorus (ii. 681), Amasis 
defeated the Pharaoh-Apries, Ilofra, or Psiimmetichus; 
although Herodotus (ii. 161) places this defeat at 
Momemphis. (Herod, ii. 169.) At Mareia, also, 
according to Thucydides (i. 104; comp. Herod.iii. 12), 
Inarus, the son of Psammetichus, reigned, and orga¬ 
nised the revolt of Lower Aegypt against the Persians. 
Under the Ptolemies, Mareia continued to flourish as 
a harbour ; but it declined under the Romans, and 
in the age of the Antonines —the second century a.d. 
—it had dwindled into a village. (Comp. Athen.i.25, 
p. 33, with Eustath, ad Uormer. OdyssAn, 197.) 

Mareia was the principal depot of the trade of the 
Mareotic Lake and Nome. The vineyards in its 
vicinity produced a celebrated wine, which Athenaeus 
(/. c.) describes as “ remarkable for its sweetness, 
white in colour, in quality excellent, light, with a 
fragrant bouquet: it was by no means astringent, 
and did not affect the head.” (Comp. Plin. xiv. 3; 
Strab. xvii. p. 796.) Some, however, deemed the 
Mareotic wine inferior to that of Anthyllaand Tenia; 
and Columella (A!. /?. iii. 2) says that it was too thin 
for Italian palates, accustomed to the fuller-bodied 
Falernian. Virgil {Georg, ii. 91) describes the 
Mareotic grape as while, and growing in a rich soil • 
yet the soil of the vineyards around the Mareotic 
Lake was principally composed of gravel, and lay 
beyond the reach of the alluvial deposit of the Nile, 
which is ill suited to viticulture. Strabo (xvii. p, 
799) ascribes to the Wine of Mareia the additional 
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merit of keeping well to a great age; and Horace (Odf. 
u^7) mentions it as a favourite beverage of Cleopatra. 

Mamia, from its neighbourhood to Alejsandreia, was 
so generally known to Roman travellers, that among 
the Latin poets, the words Mareia and Mareotic be¬ 
came synonymous with Acgypt and Aegyptian. 
Thus Martial {Ep. xiv. 209) calls the papyrus, 
cortex Mareotica” (comp.idf. ^^.iv. 42) ; and Gra- 
tius (^Cynegetic. v. 313) designates Aegyptian luxury 
as Mareotic : and Ovid ix. v. 73) employs 

“ arva Mareotica ” for Lower Acgypt. [W. B. D.] 
MAKEOTIS or MAREI'A (17 Mapewns or Mape/a 
Strab. xvii. pp. 789 — 799 ; Mdpeta, Steph. 
B. t. V. f Mareotis Libya, Plin. v. 10. s. 11; Justin, 
xi. 1), the modern Birhet-eUMariout^yv&s a con¬ 
siderable lake in the north of the Delta, extending 
south-westward of the Canopic arm of the Nile, and 
running parallel to the Mediterranean, from which it 
was separated by a long and narrow ridge of sand, as 
far as the tower of Perseus on the Plinthinetic bay. 
The extreme western point of the lake was about 
26 miles distant from Alexandreia ; and on that side 
it closely bordered upon the Libyan desert. At its 
northern extremity its waters at one time washed the 
walls of Alexandreia on their southern side, and be¬ 
fore the foundation of that city Mareotis was termed 
the Lake above Pharus. In breadth it was rather 
more than 150 stadia, or about 22 English miles, 
and in length nearly 300 stadia, or about 42 English 
miles. One canal connected the lake with the Ca¬ 
nopic arm of the Nile, and another with the old 
harbour of Alexandreia, the Portus Eunostus. [ Alex- 
ANDREIA.] The shores of the Mareotis were planted 
w'ith olives and vineyards ; the papyrus which lined 
its banks and those of the eight islets which studded 
its waters was celebrated for its fine quality; and 
around its margin stood the country-houses and 
gardens of the opulent Alexandrian merchants. Its 
creeks and quays were tilled with Nile boats, and its 
export and import trade in the age of Strabo sur¬ 
passed that of the most flourishing havens of Italy. 

Under the later Caesars, and after Alexandreia was 
occupied by the Arabs, the canals which fed the 
lake were neglected, and its depth and compass were 
materially reduced. In the 16th century a. d. its 
waters had retired about 2 miles from the city walls; 
yet it still presented an ample sheet of water, and 
its banks were adorned with thriving date-plantations. 
The lake, however, continued to recede and to grow 
shallower; and, according to the French traveller 
Savary, who visited this district in 1777, its bed was 
then, for the most part, a sandy waste. In 1801 
the English army in Aegypt, in order to annoy the 
French garrison in Alexandria, bored the narrow 
isthmus which separates the BirheUeUMariout from 
the Laka of Madieh or Ahoukivy and re-admitted 
the sea-water. About 450 square miles were thus 
converted into a salt-marsh. But subsequently 
Mehemet Ali repaired the isthmus, and again diverted 
the sea from the lake. It is now of very unequal 
depth. At its northern end, near Alexandreia, it is 
about 14 feet deep, at its opposite extremity not 
more than 3 or 4. Westward it forms a long and 
shallow lagoon, separated from the sea by a bar of 
sand, and running towards Libya nearly as far as 
the TVMoer of the Arabs, The lands surrounding 
the ancient Mareotis were designated as the Mareotic 
Nome (Mopeci^s Ptol. iv. 5. §§ 8, 34); but 

this was probably not one of the established Nomes 
of Pharaonic Aegypt. [W. B. D.] 

MARES (Moper), a tribe on the coast of Pontus, 
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in the neighbourhood of the Mosynoeci. (Hecat. 
Fragm. 192; Herod, iii. 94.) Their armour, when 
serving in the army of Xerxes, is described by 
Herodotus (vii. 79) as having consisted of helmets 
of wicker-work, leather shields, and javelins. Later 
writers do.not mention this tribe. [L. S.] 

MARESHAH (MapT^erd, LXX., Euseb.; Maplcroa, 
Joseph.), a city of Judah, “in the valley,” enumerated 
with Keilah and Achzib in Joshua (xv. 44). In 
Micah (i. 15), where it is again joined with Achzib, 
the LXX. have substituted Aax^is. Lachish, how¬ 
ever, is found in the list of Joshua, independent of 
Maresha (xv. 39), so it could not be a synonym for 
Mareshah. It was one of the cities fortified by 
Rehoboam against the Philistines and Egyptians 
(2 Chron. xi. 8); and there it was that Asa encoun¬ 
tered Zerah the Ethiopian, “ in the valley of Zepha- 
thah at Mareshah ” (xiv. 9), and gained a signal 
victory over him. In the time of Judas Maceabaeus 
it was occupied by the Idumaeans (2 Maccab. xii. 
35), but Judas took and destroyed it. (Joseph. Ant, 
xii. 8. § 6.) Only a few years later it is again 
reckoned to Idumaea; and Hyreanus I. took it, and 
compelled its inhabitants, in common with tJie oilier 
Idumaeans, to practice circumcision, and conform 
to the law, as a condition of remaining in that 
country (xiii. 9. § 1, 15. § 4). It was one of the 
cities restored to Aretas king of Arabia by Hyreanus 
11., as the price of his services (xiv. 1. § 4): soon after 
which it was rebuilt by Gabinius (5. § 3); shortly 
after sacked and destroyed by the Parthian^ in their 
invasion of the country, in the time of Herod the 
Great (xiv. 13. § 9); and probably never recovered 
its former importance, as this is the latest historical 
notice. It is placed by Eusebius and St. Jerome 
2 miles frotn Eleutheropolis; it was then a ruin. 
Dr. Robinson conjectures that “ Eleutheropolis (at 
first Betogabra) had sprung up after the destruction 
of Maresha, and had been built with its materials,” 
and that “ the foundations which he di.scovered on 
the south-eastern part of the remarkable tell, south 
of the place, were remains of Maresha. The spot is 
admirably adapted for a fortre.ss; it lies about a 
Roman mile and a half from the ruins of Beit 
Jehrin^ There are no other ruins in the vicinity. 
(Bib. Res. vol. ii. pp. 422, 423.) [G. W.] 

MAREU'RA or MALTHU'RA (Mapeoupa jUTj- 
rpSwoKis 7} Kal MdKBovpa Ka\ovp4vr)y Ptol. vii. 2. 
§ 24), a place of some importance in the upper 
ptirt of the Aurea Chersonesus in India extra 
Gangem. It is not possible now to identify it with 
any existing place. [V.] 

MA'RGANA or MA'RGALAE (yidpiyayay Diod.; 
Mapyaueisy Xen.; MapydAoLi, Strab.; M<ip7ata, 
Steph. B. s. V.'), a town in the Pisatis, in the dis¬ 
trict Amphidolia, was supposed by some to be the 
Homeric Aepy. (Strab. viii. p. 349.) The Eleians 
wei'e obliged to renounce their supremacy over it 
by the treaty which they made with Sparta in n. c. 
400 (Xen. Bell. iii. 2. § 30), on which occasion 
it is called one of the Triphylian towns: as to 
this statement, see Letrini. It is mentioned as 
one of the towns taken by the Arcadians in their 
war with the Eleians in b. c. 366. (Xen. Hell, vii. 
4. § 14; Diod. xv. 77.) Its site is uncertain, but 
it was probably east of Letrini. Leake places it too 
far north, at tlie junction of the Ladon and the 
Peneius, which is in all probability the site of the 
Eleian Pylos. (Leake, Pelopormesiacay p. 219; 
Boblaye, Recherchesy <^c, p. 130; Curtius, Pelopon* 
nesosy vol i. p. 73.) 
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MAKGIA'NA Mapyiapii, Strab. xi. p. 516, 
Ptol. vi. 10; Plin. vi. 16. b. 18), a district of con- 
(uderable extent in the western part of Central Asia, 
which was bounded on the W. by Hyrcania, on the 
N. by Scythia and the Oxus as far as Bactriana, on 
the E. by Bactriana, and on the S. by Ariana. At 
present the country is called Khordsan^ and com¬ 
prehends also some part of the territory occupied by 
the Turkoman tribes. Like most of the districts at 
a great distance from Greece or Rome, it was but 
partially known to the ancients; hence its limits 
are variously stated by ancient authors. Thus 
Strabo makes it the province next to Parthia, to the 
N. of the Sariphi mountains, and gives the same 
boundaries to the W., N., and E. as the other geo¬ 
graphers (xi. p. 516). Pliny places it in the same 
direction, but adds that a desert of 120 M.P. must 
be crossed before it could bo reached (vi. 16. s. 18). 
Both Strabo and Pliny speak of the great fertility 
of its land, and the fineness of its climate; the former 
stating that the vines were often so large that a man 
could not embrace their stems in his arms; the 
latter, that it was the only district in that part 
of the world which produced grapes. The ac¬ 
counts of the ancients are in this particular con¬ 
firmed by modern and by Muhammedan writers. 
According to the latter, it would seem to have 
comprehended the territory from Bitnjurd on the 
west, to Merv and the Murgh-db in the east, a tract 
remarkable for its beauty and fertility. (Wilson, 
Ariana^ p. 149.) Tlie principal river of Margiana, 
from which, too, it probably derived its name, was 
the Margus (now Mv/rgh-dh). Various races and 
tribes are noticed in different authors as occupying 
parts of Margiana. All of them may be considered 
as of vSeythian or Tdtar origin;— indeed, in this part 
of Asia, the population has remained nearly the 
same to the i*rosent day which it was in the classical 
times. 'J’ho principal of these were the Dkubiccab 
or Derbicfs (Steph. p. 23; Strab. xi. p. 508; 
Diony.s. v. 734), who lived to the N. near the mouth 
of the Oxus; the Massaoetak, the Pauni, and 
the Daak, who lived to the S. of the former along 
the Caspian and the termination of the Margus, 
which loses iLself in the sands before it reaches the 
Ca.spian; and the Tapuri and Mardi. The chief 
towns were, Antiociieia Margiana (certainly 
the present Merv), Nisaea or Nesaea, Ariaca, 
and Jasonium. [See these places under their re¬ 
spective names. ] [V.] 

MARGIDUNUM, in Britain {Itin. Anton, pp. 
477, 479). It is supposed by Camden, Stukeley, 
Horseley, and others, to have been situated at or 
near East Brulgeford, about eight miles from WiU 
loughhy. [C. R. S.] 

MARGUM or MARGUS (Mctp 7 ov, Mc(p 7 os), also 
called MURGUM, a city of Moosia, at the confluence 
of the Margus and Danube. It was termed “ Mar- 
gum planum ” on account of the level character of 
the surrounding country. (Jomand. de lieb. Get 
c. 58.) It was here that the emperor Carinas was 
totally defeated by Diocletian. (Eutrop. ix. 13, 
X. 20 ; It. Ant p, 132; It ffieros.'p. 564.) [A.L.] 
MARGUS (Mdpyos, Strab. vii. p. 318 ; Mvargis, 
Plin. iii. 26. s. 29), an important river of Moosia, 
which flows into the Danul^ near the town of Mar- 
gum, now the Morava. Strabo says (/. c.) that it 
was also called Burgos, and the same appears in 
Herodotus (iv. 44) under the form of Brongiis 
(BfMi 77 os). It is the same river as the Moschius 
of Ptolemy (iii. 9. § 3), [A. L.] 
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MARGUS (MdpyoSf Strab. xi. p. 516; Ptol. vi. 
10, §§ 1, 4), the chief river of the province of 
Margiana, which in all probability derives its name 
from it,—now the Murgh-db or Merv Rvd, It is 
said by Ptolemy to have taken its rise in the Sariphi 
mountains (now Hazards), a western spur of the 
great range of the Paropamisus, and, after a northern 
course and a junction with another small stream, to 
have flowed into the Oxus. The travels of Sir 
Alexander Buracs have demonstrated that the 
Mwrgh-dh no longer reaches the Oxus, but is lost 
in the sands about .50 miles NW. of Merv (Bumes, 
vol. iL p. 35) ; but it is probable that as late as the 
time of Ibn Haukal (about a. d. 950) it still flowed 
into the Jihou (De ^cy, Mdm. swr deux Prov. de 
la Perse, p. 22). The Margus passed by and 
watered Antiocheia Margiana, the capital of the 
province. [V.] 

MARIABA (yiapiaSd). There seem to have been 
several cities of this name in Arabia, as there are 
still several towns or sites of the name, scarcely 
modified. How many distinct cities are mentioned 
by the classical geographers, antiquarians are not 
agreed, and the various readings have involved the 
question in great perplexity. It will be well to eli¬ 
minate first those of which the notices are most 
distinct. 

1. The celebrated capital of the Sabaei in Yemen, 
is known both in the native and classical writers. 
It is called the metropolis of the Sabaei by Strabo 
(xvi. 4. § 2). which tribe was contiguous to that 
of the Minaei, who bordered on the Red Sea on one 
side, and to the Catabaneis, who reached to the 
oiBah-el-Mandeh. [Sabaei; Minaei; Ca- 
TABANi.] It was situated on a well-wooded moun¬ 
tain, and was the royal residence. It seems difficult 
to imagine that this was distinct from the Mariaba 
of Pliny, who, however, assigns it to the Atramitae, 
a branch of the Sabaei, and places it on a bay 
94 M. P. in circuit, filled with spice-bearing islands; 
while it is certain that the Mariaba of the Sabaeans 
was an inland city. It is beyond all doubt the 
Maarib of the Arabian historians, built according to 
their traditions by 'Abd-schems, sumamod Sedm, 
third only in succession from the patriarch Koktan 
or Joktan, son of El>er. Abulfeda says that this 
city was also called Saba; and that, in the opinion 
of .some, Maarib w.^s the name of the royil residence, 
while the city itself was called Saba. Its founder 
also constructed the stupendous embankment so re¬ 
nowned in history, forming a dam for confining the 
water of seventy rivers and torrents, which he con¬ 
ducted into it from a distance. (Abulfeda, Hiatoria 
ArUe-Jslamica, lib. iv. ap. init.) The object of this 
was not only to supply the city with water, but also 
to irrigate the lands, and to keep the subjugated 
country in awe, by being masters of the water. The 
water rose to the height of almost 20 fathoms, and 
was kept in on every side by a work so solid, that 
many of the inhabitants had their houses built upon 
it. It stood like a mountain above the city, and no 
danger was apprehended of its ever failing. The 
inundation of El-Arem (Jhe motmd) is an aera in 
Arabic history, and is mentioned in the Koran as 
a signal instance of divine judgment on the inha¬ 
bitants of this city for their pride and insolence* 
A mighty flood broke down the mound by night, 
while the inhabitants were asleep, and carried away 
the whole city, with the neighboaiing towns and 
people. (Sale, Koran, cap. 34, vol. il. p. 289, notes, 
and Prelinmary Discourse, sect 1. vol. i 18; 
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Qa6$tim8 ProposdeSf par M. Michaelis, pp. 183— 
188.) This catastrophe seems to have happened 
about the time of Alexander the Great, though 
some chronologies place it subsequently to theXJhris 
tian aera. Sale places the city three days’ journey 
from Sanaa (note, in loc. cit). The notion of the 
identity of Mareb with Sheba, mentioned by Abul- 
feda, is still maintained by some natives; and Nio- 
bulir quotes for this opinion a native of the town 
itself {Description de TArabic^ p. 252), and justly 
remarks that the existence of the remains of the 
famous reservoir of the Sabaeans in the vicinity of 
Mareb serves to identify it with the capital of the 
Sabaeans. To account for the capital not bearing 
the name of the tribe, as was usual, he suggests 
that the Sabaeans may have derived their name from 
another town, and then have built this stupendous 
reservoir near ]\Iariaba, and there have fixed tlie 
residence of their kings. But a fact elsewhere 
mentioned by him, will perhaps lead to a more 
satisfactory 8«>lution. It seems that the great re¬ 
servoir is not situated before Mareh^ nor close to it, 
but at the distance of an hour, and on the side of it. 
This may account for its preservation on the burst 
ing of the embankment. May not the inundation 
have occasioned the utter destruction of the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Sheba, as tlie traditions relate, while 
the royal residence at Mareb escaped, and formed 
the nucleus of the modern town ? We have seen 
from Abulfeda that some native authorities maintain 
that Maarib was the royal residence, while the ca¬ 
pital itself was called Saba. The name Mariaba 
(al. Mariva) signifying, according to the etymology 
of Pliny, “dominos omnium,” w'ould well suit the 
residence of the dominant family (vi. 28. § 32), 

Mareb is now the principal town of the district 
of Dsorf^ 16 German leagues ENE. of 5ana, con¬ 
taining only 300 houses, with a wall and three gates; 
and the ruins of a palace of Queen Balkis are 
there shown. The reservoir is still much celebrated. 
It is described by a native as a valley between two 
chains of mountains, nearly a day’s journey in length 
(=:5 German leagues). Six or seven small streams, 
flowing from the west and south, are united in this 
valley, which contracts so much at its east end, by 
the convergence of the mountains, tliat it i.s not more 
than 5 or 6 minutes wide. This space was closed 
by a thick wall, to retain the superfluous water 
during and after the rains, and to distribute it over 
the fields and gardens on the east and north by 
three sluice-gates, one over the other. The wall 
was 40 or 50 feet high, built of enormous blocks of 
hewn stone, and the ruins of its two sides still 
remain. It precisely resembles in its construction 
the Bends^ as they are culled, in the w^oods of Bel- 
grave^ near Bukderie^ on the Bosphorus, wdiich 
supply Constantinople with water, only that the 
work at Mareb is on a much larger scale. (Nie¬ 
buhr, I c. pp. 240, 241.) 

2, Mariaba Baramalacum. A city of this 
name in the interior of Arabia is mentioned with 
this distinguishing appellation by Pliny (vi. 32) 
as a considerable town of the Charmaei, which 
was one division of the Minaei : he calls it 
“ oppidum XVI. mill. pass. .... et ipsum non 
spernendum.” It is supposed by some to be iden¬ 
tical with the Baraba metropolis (BdpaSa al. Ma- 
finrp6To\is) of Ptolemy (vi. 15, p. 155), 
which he places in long. 76®, lat. 18® 20'. Forster 
has iSound its representative in the modem Taraba, 
whose sitTiation corresponds sufficiently well with 
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the Baraba metropolis of Ptolemy (Geog, of Avar- 
hiay vol. i. p. 135, ii. p. 256); but his account of 
the designation Baramalacum {quasi Bar-Ama- 
lacum, equivalent to “ Merab of the sons of Arne* 
Ick ”) is inadmissible according to all rules of 
etymology (vol. ii. pp. 43,47). Taraha^ pronounced 
by the Bedouins Toroha^ is 30 hours (about 80 
miles) distant from Tayfm the Jledjaz, still a con¬ 
siderable town, “ as large as Tayf, remarkable for 
its plantations, w'hich furnish all the surrounding 
countiy with dates; and famous for its resistance 
against the I’urkish forces of Mohammed Ali, until 
January, 1815, when its inhabitants were compelled 
to submit. Taraba is environed with palm- 
groves and gardens, watered by numerous rivulets.” 
(Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia^ Appendix, No. iv. 
p. 451.) A more probable derivation of Barama¬ 
lacum from Bahr-u-malkim 2 = the Royal Lake, 
would identify it with the preceding, No. 1. (Vin¬ 
cent, Periplus^ p. 307.) 

3. Mariaba, another inland city of Arabia, is 
mentioned also by Pliny (/. c.) as the capital of the 
Calingii, 6 M.P. in circumference, which was, ac¬ 
cording to him, one of the eight towns taken and 
destroyed by Aelius Gallus. He has perhaps con¬ 
founded it with the Marsyabac which Strabo fixes as 
the limit of his expedition, and the siege of which 
ho was forced to abandon; but it was remarked be¬ 
fore that this name was according to Pliny equiva¬ 
lent to metropolis, — though the etymology of the 
name is hopelessly obscure: — so that it is very 
possible that, besides the Marsyabae mentioned by 
Strabo, a Mariaba may have fallen in with the line 
of that general’s march, either identical with one of 
those above named, or distinct from both; possibly 
still marked by a modern site of one of several towns 
still preserving a modification of the name, as El- 
Maralba, marked in Kiepert s map in the very heart 
of the country of the Wahibites; and a Merab 
marked by Arrow'smith, in the NE. of the Eedjd 
country. [Marsyabae.] [G. W.] 

MARIAMA (Mapid/to), an inland city of Arabia, 
mentioned only by Ptolemy (vi. 15), who places it in 
long, 78® 10' and lat. 17® 10', and therefore not far 
south-east from Jiis Baraba or Mamba rnetiopolis 
[Mariaba, 2]. Maniicrt {Geographies pt. vi. vol. i. 
p. 06) suggests its identity with Maribhay marked 
u Niebulir s map towards the nortli-east of I'emen^ 
which is, however, the name of a district, not of a 
town, its capital being named Aram {Description 
de VArabic, p. 228); but this would not agree 
with the position above assigned to Maiiaba Bai'aina- 
lacum. (Ritter, Erdkunde von Arahitn, vol. i. 
p. 283.) [Mausyabak.] [G. W.] 

MARIAMME {Mapidfifin^ a city of Syria, sub¬ 
ject to Aradus, and surrendered with Aradus and 
ts other dependencies, Marathus and Sigon, to Alex¬ 
ander the Great by Straton, son ot Gerostratus, king 
of Aradus. (Arrian, ii. 14. § 8.) It is placed by 
Ptolemy in the district of Cassiotis (v. 15), and by 
“lierocles in the second eparchy of Syria {aptid 
Wesseling, Itineraria,-p. 712). [G. W.] 

MARIANA {Mapiaidi, Ptol.), a city on the E. 
coast of Corsica, which, as its name imports, was a 
Roman colony, founded by the celebrated C. Marius. 
;Plin. iii. 6. s. 12; Ptol. iii. 2. § 5; Mel. ii. 7. § 19; 
^nec. Cons, ad Helv. 8.) Nothing more is known 
>fits histoiy, but it is recognised as holding colonial 
rank by Pliny and Mela, and appears to have been 
one of the two principal cities in the island. It is a 
plausible conjecture of Cluverius that it was founded 
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on the site previously occupied by the Greek city of 
Nicaea mentioned by Diodorus (Diod. v. 13; Clu- 
ver. Sicil. p. 508). Its name is mentioned in the 
Antonine Itinerary (p. 85), which erroneously reck¬ 
ons it 40 miles from Aleria; the ruins of Mariana, 
which are still extant under their ancient name at 
the mouth of the river Golo^ being only about 30 
miles N. of those of Aleria. They are 15 miles S. 
of the modem city of Bastia. The ancient remains 
are inconsiderable, but a ruined cathedral still marks 
the site, and gives title to the bishop who now re¬ 
sides at Bastia. (Rampoldi, Diz. Geogr. vol. ii. 
p. 589.) [E. H. B.] 

MARTA'NA FOSSA. [Fossa Mariana.] 
MAKIANDY'NI (MapiavSuvol, MaptaySrii^ol, or 
Mapvai'dui^oi)f an ancient and celebrated tribe in the 
north-cast of Bithynia, between the rivers San- 
garius and Billaeus, on the east of the tribe called 
Thyni or Bithyni. (Scylax, p. 34; Plin. vi. 1.) 
According to Scylax, they did not extend as far 
west as the Sangarius, for according to him the river 
Hypius fonned the boundary between the Bithyni 
and Mariandyni. Strabo (vii. p. 295) expresses a 
belief that the Mariandyni were a branch of the 
Bithynians, a belief to which ho was probably led 
by the resemblance between their names, and which 
cannot be well reconciled with the statement of 
Herodotus (iii. 90), who clearly distinguishes the 
Mariandyni from the Thracians or Thyni in Asia. 
In the Persian army, also, they appear quite sepa¬ 
rated from the Bithyni, and their armour resembles 
that of the Paphlagonians, which was quite dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Bithyni. (Herod, vii. 72,75; 
comp. Strab, vii. p. 345, xii. p. 542.) The chief city 
in their territory was Ileraclea Pontica, the in¬ 
habitants of which reduced the Mariandyni, for a 
time, to a state of servitude resembling that of the 
Cretan Mrioae, or the Thessalian Penestae. To what 
race they belonged is uncertain, though if their 
Thracian origin be given up^ it must probably be 
admitted that they were akin to the Paphlagonians. 
In the division of the Persian empire they formed 
part of the third Persian satrapy. Their country 
was called Mariandynia (Mapiai/dvyiuy Stcph, B, 
s. V.), and Pliny speaks of a Sinus Mariandynus on 
their coast. (Comp. Hecat. Frngm. 201; Aeschyl. 
Pers. 932 ; Xen. Anab. vi. 4. § 4, Cyrop. i. 1. 
§ 4; Ptol. V. 1. § 11; Scymn. Fragm. 199 ; 
Dionys. Perieg. 788; Mela, i. 19; Athen, xiv. 
p. 620; Apollon. Argon, ii. 724; Constant. Porph. 
Them, i. 7.) [L. S.] 

MARIA'NUS MONS (rh Maptavbi/ 6pos, Ptol. 
ii. 4. § 15; Mons Mariorum,/<. Anton, p. 432: 
Sierra il/orenu), a mountain in Hispania Baotica, 
properly only a western offshoot of the Orospeda, 
and probably the mountain which Strabo describes, 
(iii. p. 142), without mentioning its name, as 
running parallel to the river Baetis, and full of 
mines. Hence Pliny (xxxiv. 2) speaks of “ aes 
Marianum, quod et Cordubense dicitur.” The 
eastern part of this mountain was called Saltus 
Castulonensis. [Castulo.] 

MARPCAE LUCUS. [Liris.] 

MARIDE (Ammian. xviii. 6), a castle or forti¬ 
fied town in Mesopotamia, mentioned by Ammianus 
Marcell inns in his account of Constantins. There 
can be no doubt that it is the same as the present 
Mardin, which is seated on a considerable eminence 
looking southward over the plains of Mesopota¬ 
mia, [V.] 

MARIDUNUM (MoplSovi^ov, Ptol. ii. 3. § 23), in 
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Britain, a town in the country of the Demetae, now 
Carmarthen. In the time of Qiraldus Cambrensia 
the Roman walls were in part standing (“ est igitur 
haec urbs antiqua coctilibus muiis partem adhuc 
extantibus egregie clausa,” Itin. Camh. lib. i. c. 

10). rc.R.s.] 

MARINIA'NA, also called MAURiANA(/«.H^t^a. 
p. 562), a town in Pannonia, on the frontier between 
Upper and Lower Pannonia, on the road from Jovia 
to Mursa. (/^. Ant. p. 130.) It is possible that 
the place may have been the same as the one called 
by Ptolemy (ii. 14. § 6) Vlayviava. (Comp. Geogr. 
Rav. iv. 19, and Tab. Pent.') [L. S.] 

MARIO'NIS (Mapuoyls). Two towns of this name 
are mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 27) in the north¬ 
west of Germany. As the name seems to indicate a 
maritime town, it has been inferred that one of them 
was the modem Ilamhurg., or Marne at the mouth 
of the Elbe, and the other Luhech or Wismar. But 
nothing certain can be said about the matter. [L. S.] 

MARIS. [Marisus.] 

MARISUS (MdpKTos, Strab. vii. *304; Mdpis, 
Herod, iv. 49 ; Marisia, .Tornand. de jReb. Get. 5; 
Geogr. Rav.), a river of Dacia, which both Herodotus 
(/. c.) and Strabo (/. c.) describe as falling into the 
Danube; it is the same as the Marosch, which falls 
into the Theiss. (Heeren, Asiat. Nations, vol. ii. 
p. 10, trails.; Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. i. p. 
507.) [E. B. J.] 

^ MARITHI MONTES (ra Mdpi6a or MpetBa 
opri), a mountain chain in the interior of Arabia, 
the middle of which is placed by Ptolemy, who 
alone mentions them, in long. 80® 30', lat. 21® 30', 
and round which he groups the various tribes of this 
pvrt of the peninsula, viz., the Melangitae (MeAa 7 - 
yirai) and Dachareni (al. Dacharemoizae, Aaxapr]- 
vol), on the north; the Zeritae (Z€ipTTa<),,Bliulaei 
(BAioi/AaToi), and Omanitae (’O/ua^/efraj), on the 
south; to the east of the last were the Cattabeni, 
extending to the Montes Asaborum. [Mblaneb 
Montes.] (Ptol. vi. 7. § 20.) They appear to 
correspond in situation with the Jebel * Athol, on 
the south of Wady-el-Aftdn, in Ritter’s map. 
(Forster, Geog. of Arabia, vol. ii. p. 266.) [G. W.] 

MARI'TIMA, a town of Gallia Narbonensis on the 
coast. Mela (ii. 6) says, that “between Massilia 
and the Khodanus Maritima was close to the Avati- 
corum stagnum ; ” and he adds that a “ fossa" dis¬ 
charges a p.art of the lake’s water by a navigable 
mouth. Pliny in a passage before quoted [Fossa Ma¬ 
riana, Vol. I. p. 912], also calls “ Maritima a town 
of the Avatici, above which are the Campi Lapidei.” 
Ptolemy (ii. 18. § 8) places Maritima of the Avatici 
east of the eastern branch of the Rhone, and he calls 
it Colonia. The name is Avatici in the Greek texts 
of Ptolemy that are now printed, but it is Anatili in 
the Latin text of Pirckeym, and perhaps in other 
Latin texts. It does not seem certain which is the 
true reading. Walckenaer {Geog. ^c. vol. i. p. 
188) assumes that Anatili is the true reading in 
Ptolemy. 

D’Anville concludes that Maritima was between 
Marseille and the canal of Marius, and that A/ar- 
tigim is the site ; but there is no reason for fixing 
on Martigues, except that it is between the Rhone 
and Marseille, and that there is some little resem¬ 
blance between the two names. It is said that no 
traces of remains have been found at Martignes^ 
which, however, is not decisive against it, if it is 
true; and it is not true. Martigues is near outlet 
of the E'tang de Berre. Walckenaer observes, 
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thsrs lifts been found at Citis or Sawt-Blatse, on the 
borders of the same lake, an inscription which 
mentions “Curator Maritimae, Sextumvir Augustalis 
Avaticorum,” and he would fix the Maritima Avati- 
corum of Pliny at this place. But he thinks that 
the Maritima Colonia of Ptolemy is a difierent 
place from the Maritima Avaticorum of Pliny ; and 
he says that the measures of Ptolemy for Maritima 
Colonia fix the Anatili, whoso capital this town was, 
between the mouths of the Rhone. Pliny also speaks 
of the Anatili (iii. 4), and Walckenaer says that he 
places them where Ptolemy does, or rather where he 
says that Ptolemy places them. But this is not so. 
Pliny places them east of the eastern branch of the 
Rhone, if his text can be understood. Nor is it true 
that Ptolemy places the Anatili or Avatici, what¬ 
ever may be the true name in his text, between the 
mouths of the Rhone; for Ptolemy places them east 
of the eastern branch of the Rhone, where Pliny 
places the Avatici. Walckenaer can find no place for 
Ptolemy’s Maritima Colonia, except by hazarding a 
guess that it may have been Heraclea [Heraclea] 
at the mouth of the Rhone; but Ptolemy places the 
Maritima Colonia half a degree east of the eastern 
mouth of the Rhone. Walckenaer’s examination of 
this question is veiy badly done. The site of 
Maritima at Saint-Blaise seems probable, for it is 
certain that a Roman town was there. Many re¬ 
mains, Roman bricks, and coins have been found at 
Saint-Blaise; and “ there are wharves on which there 
are still iron rings to fasten ships by ” (Ukert, Gal- 
lierij p. 421). Ukert’s authority seems to be the 
Statistique du Depart, des Bouches-du-Rhone; but 
one can hardly suppose that any man can believe 
that iron rings exposed to the weatlier could last 
so long. [G. L.] 

MARITIMA INSULA. [Aegates.] 
MARPTIMAE STATIO'NES CT<paAoi Hpfioi, 
Ptol. iv. 4. § 3), a place on the coast-line of the 
Great Syrtis, a little to the N. of Automala 
(^Braiga), The position of Tabilhay where there 
are ruins, and inscriptions in the running hand of the 
Greeks of the Roman Empire, corresponds exactly 
witli the.se naval stations. (Beechey, Expedition to 
the N, Coast of Africa^ pp. 230—237.) [E.B.J.] 

MA'RIUM. [Arsinoe, p. 225, b.] 

MA'RIUS (Map/os), a town of Laconia, belonging 
in the time of Pausanias to the Eleuthero-Lacones, 
was situated 100 stadia east of Geronthrae. It 
contained a sanctuary of all the gods and one of 
Artemis, and in each there were copious springs of 
water. It is represented by Mariy which stands on 
the road from Gherdki (Geronthrae) over the moun¬ 
tains to Kremasti; but, according to the French 
Commission, its real distance from Geronthrae is from 
76 to 80 stadia, and not 100, as is stated by Pau¬ 
sanias. There are ruins of the ancient town about 
a mile and a half to the south of the modem village, 
and the place is still characterised by its abundant 
foimUins. (Pans. iii. 21. § 7, 22. § 8 ; Boblaye, 
RechercheSy ^c, p. 96; Leake, Peloponnesiacay 
p. 362; Curtius, PetoponnesoSy vol. ii. p. 303.) 

MARMA'RICA Mop/topifcrJ), the sandy and 
barren district, which extends along the S. coast of 
the Mediterranean, from the valley of the Nile to 
the Oyrenaica, and is now called the Desert of 
Barhahy and divided by no certain line of demarca¬ 
tion l^tween the Pasha of Aegypt and the ruler 
of Tripoli. The Marmaridae (ol Mappapl5ai)y 
a Libyan tribe, gave their name, which Niebuhr 
(Lec^ on Anc, Ethnog, and Geog, vol. ii. p. 336) 
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derives from the word Mar ” =: salt, with a re¬ 
duplication common to these languages, to the 
region they occupied. They appear as the principal 
indigenous tribe to the W. of Aegypt, between the 
age of Philip of Macedon, and the third century of 
the Christian aera (Scylax, c. 107, ed. Klausen ; 
Strab. ii. p. 131, xvii. pp. 798, 825, 838 ; Plin. 
V. 5; Joseph. B. J. ii. 16. § 4; Vopisc. Vit. Prob. 
c. 9), but are not mentioned by Herodotus; it is 
probable that they were pushed into the interior of 
the country, by the Greek colonists of Cyrene, and 
afterwards recovered their ancient seats. In the 
reign of Magas of Cyrene, the Marmaridae revolted, 
and compelled that prince to give up his intention of 
attacking Ptolemy Pliiladelplius, and the Aegyptian 
frontier. (Pans. i. 7. §§ !> 2.) The ancients dif¬ 
fered considerably in the limits they assigned to the 
Marmaridae: Scyhix {1. o.) places tliern between 
Apis, and the Gardens of the Hesperides ; Pliny 
{1. c.) between Paractonium, and the Greater Syrtis ; 
while Strabo (xvii. p. 838) extends their frontier to 
the S. as far as the Oasis of Ammonium {Sicah), 
Ptolemy (iv. 5. §§ 1—10) bounds the di.strict 
Marmarica, on the E. by the Plinthirietic gulf, and 
on the W, by a line wliich is drawn through the 
town of Darnis (^Derna ); he divides this region— 
according to the arrangement made by the Ptolemies 
when Cyrenaiea became a dependency of Aegypt— 
into two parts, the K. of which was called Libycus 
Nomos (Ai^yrjs vdpoSy § 4) and the W. Mak- 
MARicus Nomos {Mappapifcijs po/uos; § 2) ; the 
line of separation was made by the Catabatiimds 
Magnus (KardSaO/uos peyaSy Polyb. xxxi. 26; 
Strab. pp. 791, 798, 825, 838 ; Stadiasm. p. 440 ; 
Sail. J?ig, 19; Mela. i. 8. § 2; Plin. v. 5; Oros. 
i. 2 ; Steph. B.) This elevation, which rises to 
the height of 900 feet, according to some authors 
separated Aegypt from Cyrenaiea, and extends from 
the coast in a SSE. direction towards the Oasis of 
of Ammonium. Edrisi (vol. i. p. 125, ed. Jaubert.) 
calls it ^Akdbah el Sollomy or staircase descent, 
whence the port Solom and Solouinc of most of the 
earlier “Portulani;” the modern name is 'Akdbah 
el Kihir. Further to the E., near Paractonium, 
was the smaller inclination Catabathm us Minor 
(Strab. p. 838; Solin. 30), now called 'Akdbah el 
SgiVy the height of which is 500 feet. Shooting out 
into the sea, in the headland Has el KanaiSy it takes 
a direction from N. to S. to the Oasis of Ghara. In 
the sea-board of this arid space, following the coast 
from E. to W., were the promontories of Deris (el 
Hermakum (Ras el Aaaww); the harbour of 
Gyzis or Zygis (Mahadah)\ Paraktonium (Ras 
el IlarzeUfy Apis (Bonn Ajouhuh') ; the little rocks 
called ScopuLi Tyndarei (el Chatry) ; Plyni 
Ps. (Ras Ilalem) ; Panormus (Marsah Saloum) ; 
Ardanis Prom. (Ras el Mellah)y with the adjoin¬ 
ing harbour Mknei.ai Ps.; Antipyrgos (TobiUk); 
Petras Parvus (Magharat el Heabes), with its 
harbour Batrachus ; Akdonia Ps. (Ain el Gha- 
zdh)y with the islands Akdonia and Platka 
(Bomba'), and Chersonesus (Ras et Tin.) Along 
the whole of this coast a road ran, the stations on 
which are given in the Peutinger Table. (Segm. 
viii.) One river, the Paliurus (TlaXloupos, 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 2: el ZemminAh), watering the district 
of Aziris, discharges itself into the sea at the Gulf 
of Bomba, The interior, which was occupied by 
tribes of the Adyrmachidae and Gili- 
GAMMAB, is described under Oasis. Taposiris, 
Apis, and Paraetonium were the chief towns, of 
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which the nuns still remain. Throughout the whole 
of Marmarica no vestiges of Aeg/ptian architecture 
before the Greek period have been found. The sea- 
onion, “scillamaritima,” and madder, “ rubia,” which 
cover the plains, remind the traveller of what Hero¬ 
dotus (iv. 189,190) says about the practice of the 
Libyan women dying their goat-skins with red, and of 
the portable houses constructed of stalks of asphodel, 
intertwined with rushes. Now, as then, the “jerboa” 
(ShovSf Herod, iv. 192) is common. The few coins 
of Marmaric towns, sucli as those of Apis and 
Batrachus, are of the same workmanship as the 
Aegyptian mints. (Eckhel, vol. iv. p. 116.) 

Ptolemy (iv. 5. § 22) enumerates the following 
tribes in Marmarica;—In the Lybiaii nome, along the 
coast, the Zygritae {7.vypirai), Chattani (Xar- 
rayol)j and Zygenses (ZeryeTs) ; further to the S., 
in the interior, the Buzensks (Bouf€?s) and Oo- 
PAEMt. In the district of Ammonium (§ 23), the 
Anagombri ('AvdyofiSpoi), loiiACCiu (To^a/c- 
Xol), and Ruaditae ('PouaStrai). In the Mar¬ 
maric nome, to the N., on the coast, the Liby- 
AuciiAE (Ai€udpxaO, the Aneuitae ('AvTjpiTai), 
and Bassachitae (Baa-axirai); to the S. of these, 
the Augilae (AirylAat), Nasamones (Nao-a/uw- 
V€5\ and Bacatae (BaKarai) ; then the Ausciii- 
SAK (Av(rx(o-at), who belong more properly to Cy- 
renaica ; Tapanitae (TaTrayTrai); and further to 
the S. the Sentitks (StWiTcs), Ouilae (’O^tAaz), 
and Aezari (AiCapot). 

(Pacho, Voyage, ddint la Marmarique.pp.X —81; 
Barth, Wanderungen, pp. 499—546.) [E. B. J.j 

MARMA'UIUM. [Cauystus.] 

MARMOLITIS. [Papiilaqonia.] 

MAROBU'DUM (MapdSouSo;/), a town of the 
Murcomanni in Bohemia (Ptol. ii. 11. § 29), and 
undoubtedly identical with the royal residence of 
Maroboduus, with a fortress attached to it, mentioned 
by Tacitus. (Anw. ii. 62.) The .same place, or 
rather the fortress, is called by Strabo (vii. p. 290) 
Buiaemon, and is identified with the modm\Bv>dweiSj 
in Bolieniia. [L. S.] 

MARONEIA (Mapeiveta ; Eth. Mapcwi/<iTi;s), a 
rich and powerful city of the Cicones, in Thrace, 
situated on the Aegean .sea, not far from the lake 
Ismaris. (Herod, vii. 109.) It was said to have 
been founded by Maron, a son of Dionysus (Eurip. 
Cycl. V. 100, 141), or, according to some, a com¬ 
panion of 0.siri8 (Diod. Sic. i. 20); but Scymnus 
(675) relates that it was built by a colony from 
Chios in the fourth year of the fifty-ninth Olympiad 
(b. C. 640). Pliny (iv. 11. s. 18) tells us tliat 
the ancient name was Ortagurea. Tlie people of 
Maronea venerated Dionysus in an especial manner, 
as we learn from their coin.s, probably on account of 
the superior character of their wine, which was cele¬ 
brated as early as the days of Homer (^Od. ix. 196, 
se(j(|.). This wine wa.s universally esteemed all over 
th** ancient world; it was said to possess the odour of 
Nectar (Nonnus, i. 12, xvii. 6, xix. 11), and to be 
capable of mixture with twenty times its quantity 
of water (Horn. Od, ix. 209); and, according to 
Pliny, on an experiment being made by Muciunus, 
who doubted the truth of Homer’s statement, it was 
found to bear even a larger proportion of water. 
(Plin. xiv. 4. s. 6 ; comp. “ Victa Maroneo foodatus 
lumiua Baccho,” Tibull. iv. 1. 57). 

Maroneia was taken by Philip V. of Macedon in 
B. c. 200 ; and when be was ordered by the Romans 
to evacuate the towns of Thrace, he vented his rage 
by slaughtering a great number of the inhabitants of 
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the city. (Lir. xxxi. 16, zxxiz. 24pPoIyb. zzii. 
6, 13, xxiii. 11, IS.) The Romans subsequently 
granted Maroneia to Attains; but they almost imme- 
iately afterwards revoked their gift, and declared it 
a free city. (Polyb. xxx. 8.) By Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (Them. ii. 2), Maroneia is reckoned 
among the towns of Macedon. The modern name 
is Marogna^ and it has been the seat of an arch¬ 
bishopric. (Comp. Ptol. iii. 11. § 2 ; Scylax, p. 27; 
Strab. vii. 331; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8, xxvii. 4; 
Hierocl. p. 643; Tzetz. ad Lycophr» p. 818; 
Theophil. ad AutoL xi. p. 86.) [A. L.] 
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MARONSA (Mapuyaaf Zosim. iii. 28), a small 
village in Mesopotamia, at which the army of Julian 
arrived, just before the combat in which he fell. 
It is probably the same which Ammianus calls Ma- 
ranga (xxv. 1), but its exact locality cannot now 
be determined. [V.] 

MARPESSA (MdpTrrjaaa), a mountain in the 
island of Paros, from which the celebrated Parian 
marble was obtained. (Steph. B. 8. v. Mdpirrfo-aa.) 
[Paros.] Hence Virgil (vi. 471) speaks of 
“ Marpesia cautes.” 

MARPESSUS. [Mermessus.] 

MARRU'BIUM. [Marruvuim.] 

MARRUCl'NI (Ma^f>ovK7yoi, Pol., Strab.; 
^ovKiyoi, Ptol.), a nation of Central Italy, inhabiting 
a narrow strip of territory on the S. bank of the 
river Aternus, extending from the Adriatic to the 
ridge of the Apennine.s. (Strab. v. p. 241.) They 
were bounded on the N. by the Vestini, from whom 
they were separated by the Aternus, and on the S. 
by the Frentani, wlulo to tlie W. and SW. they ap¬ 
parently extended inland as far as the lofty moun¬ 
tain barriers of the Majdla and the Morrone^ which 
separated them from the Peligni, and effectually cut 
them otf from all intercourse with their neighbours 
on that side, except by the valley of the Aternus. 
The southern limit of their territory is not stated by 
any ancient author, but was probably formed by the 
river FVro, which fulls into the Adriatic about 
7 miles from the mouth of the Aternus (Pescara). 
Pliny, indeed, extends the district of the Frentani 
as fur as the Aternus (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17), thus 
cutting off tlie Marrucini altogether from the sea; 
but there seems little doubt that this is erroneous. 
[Frentani.] The Marrucini were, undoubtedly, 
like the other tribes in their immediate neighbourhood, 
of Sabine origin, and appear to have been closely con¬ 
nected with the Marsi; indeed, the two names are little 
more than different forms of the same, a fact which 
appears to have been already recognised by Cato 
(aj>. Priscian. ix. p. 871). But, whether the Mar¬ 
rucini were an o&et of the Marsi, or both tribes 
were separately derived from the common Sabine 
stock, we have no information. The Marrucini 
appear in history us an independent people, bat in 
almost constant alliance with the Marsi, Peligni, and 
Vestini. There is, indeed, little doubt that the four 
nations formed a of league for mutual defence 
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(Liv. viiL 29; Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 101); and hence 
we find the Marrucini generally following the lead 
and sharing the fortunes of the Marsi and Peligni. 
But in B. a 311 they appear to have taken part 
with the Samnites, though the other confederates 
remained neuter; as in that year, according to 
Diodorus, they were engaged in open hostilities with 
Borne. (Diod. six. 105.) No mention of this is 
found in Livy, nor is their name noticed in b. c. 308, 
when the Marsi and Peligni appear in hostility to 
Rome; but a few years after, b. o. 304, all three 
nations, together with the Frentani, united in send¬ 
ing ambassadors to sue for peace, and obtained a 
treaty of alliance on favourable terms. (Liv. ix. 41, 
45; Diod. XX. 101.) From this time the Marru¬ 
cini became the firm and faithful allie.s of Rome; 
and are repeatedly mentioned among the auxiliaries 
serving in the Roman armies. (Dionys. xx. Fr. 
Didot; Pol. ii. 24; Lix.xliv. 40; Sil. Ital. viii. 519.) 
During the Second Punic War their fidelity was 
unshaken, though their territory wtis repeatedly tra¬ 
versed and ravaged by Hannibal (Liv. xxii. 9, xxvi. 
11; Pol. iii. 88); and we find them, besides furnish¬ 
ing their usual contingent to the Roman armies, 
providing supplies for Claudius Nero on his march 
to the Metaurua, and raising a force of volunteers 
to assist Scipio in his expedition to Africa. (Liv. 
xxvii. 43, xxviii. 45.) In the Social War, however, 
they followed the example of the Marsi and Peligni, 
and, though their name is less often mentioned than 
that of their more powerful neighbours, they appear 
to have borne an impoi^tant part in that momentous 
contest. (Appian, B. (7. i. 39,46; Liv. Epit. Jxxii.; 
Oros. V. 18.) Thus Herius Asinius, who is called 
by Livy praetor Marrucinoruin,” and was slain in 
one of the battles between Marius and the Marsi, is 
particularly noticed as one of the chief leaders of the 
Italian allies. (Liv. Epit. Ixxiii.; Veil. Pat. ii. 16; 
Appian, B. C. i. 40.) But before the close of the 
year 89 B. c. they were defeated, and their territory 
ravaged by Sulpicius, the lieutenant of Pompeius, 
and soon after reduced to submission by Pompeius 
himself. {Lxy. Epit. Ixxvi.; Oros. v. 18; Appian, 
B. C. i. 52.) 

The Marrucini were at this time admitted to the 
Roman franchise, and became quickly merged in the 
ordinary condition of the Italian subjects of Rome. 
Hence their name is from henceforth rarely found in 
history; though it is incidentally noticed by Cicero, 
as well as by Caesar, who traversed their territory 
on his march from Corfininm into Apulia, (Cic. 
pro eluent. 19; Caes, B, C. i. 23, ii. 34.) In b, c. 
43, also, they were among the most prominent to 
declare themselves against Antonius. (Cic. PhU. 
vii. 8.) From these notices it is evident that they 
still retained their municipal existence as a separate 
people; and we learn from the geographers that this 
continued to be the case under the Roman Empire 
also; but the name gradually sank into disuse. 
Their territory was comprised, as well as that ol 
the Vestini, in the Fourth Region of Augustus; in 
the subsequent distribution of the provinces, it is 
not quite clear to which it was assigned, the Liber 
Coloniamm including Teate among the “ Civitates 
Piceni,’* while P. Diaconus refers it, together with 
the Frentani, to the province of Samnium. (Strab. v, 
p. 241; Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Ptol. in. 1. § 60; Lib, 
Col. p. 268; P. Diac. ii. 20.) 

The territory of the Marrucini (ager Marmcinus, 
Plin.; ^ Ma/3^ou«rivi), Strab.), though of small extent, 
was fertile, and, from its situation on the E. of the 
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Apennines, sloping towards the sea, enjoyed a much 
milder climate than that of the neighbouring Peligni. 
Hence it produced oil, wine, and corn in abundance, 
and appears to have been noted for the excellenoo 
of its fruit and vegetables, (Plin. xv. 19. s. 21; 
Columell. X. 131.) It would appear to have been 
subject to earthquakes (Plin. ii. 83. s. 85, xvii. 25. 
s. 38); and hence, probably, arose the apprehension 
expressed by Statius, lest the mountains of the Mar¬ 
rucini should be visited by a catastrophe similar to 
hat which had recently occurred in Campania. 
(Stat. Silv. iv. 4. 86.) 

The only city of importance belonging to the 
Marrucini was Teate, now Chieti^ which is called 
by several writers their metropolis, or cty)ital city. 
At a later period its municipal district appears to 
have comprised the whole territory of the Marrucini. 
Interphomium, known only from the Itineraries, 
and situated on the Via Valeria, 12 miles from 
Corfinium, at the Osteria di S. Valentino, was never 
more than a village or vicus in the territory of Teatq. 
Pollitium, mentioned by Diodorus (xix. 105) as a 
city of the Marrucini, which was besieged by tho 
Romans in b. c. 311, is wholly unknown. Ater- 
NUM, at the mouth of the river of the same name, 
served as the port of tho Marrucini, but belonged 
to the Vestini. (Strab. v. p. 241.) [E. H. B.] 

MARRU'VIUM or MARRU'BIUM (Mapoiiioi/, 
Strab.: Eth. Marruvius ; S. Benedetto'), the chief 
city of the Marsi, situated on the eastern shore of 
the lake Fucinus, and distant 13 miles from Alba 
Fucensis. Ancient writers agree in representing it 
as the capital of the Marsi; indeed, this is suffi¬ 
ciently attested by its name alone; Marruvii or 
Marrubii being evidently only another form of tho 
name of the Marsi, and being thus used by Virgil as 
an etlmic appellation {Marruvia de genie, Aen, 
vii. 750). In accordance with this, also, Silius 
Italicus represents Marnivium as deriving its name 
from a certain Marrus, who is evidently only an 
eponymous hero of the Marsi. (Sil. Ital. viii. 505.) 
We have no account of Marruvium, however, 
previous to the Roman conquest of the Marsic 
territory; but under the Roman Empire it was a 
flourishing municipal town ; it is noticed as such 
both by Strabo and Pliny, and in inscriptions 
we find it called “ splendidissima civitas Marsorum 
Marruvium.” (Strab. v. p. 241; Plin. iii. 12. s. 17 ; 
Mommsen, Inacr. li. N. 5491, 5499; Orell. Inacr. 
3149.) It seems, indeed, to have been not unfrequently 
called “ Civitas Marsorum,” and in the middle ages 
“ Civitas Marsicana; ” hence, even in the Liber 
Coloniarum, we find it called “ Marsus municipium.” 
(Z/i5. Cohn. pp. 229, 256.) It is noticed in the 
Tabula, which places it 13 M. P. from Alba; but it 
was not situated on the Via Valeria, and must have 
communicated with that high-road by a branch 
from Cerfennia. (Tab. Peut.) Marruvium con¬ 
tinued through the middle ages to be the see of tho 
bishop of the Marsi; and it was not till 1680 that 
the see was removed to the neighbouring town of 
Peacina. The site is now known by the name of 
S. Benedetto, from a convent erected on the spot. 
Considerable ruins of the ancient city still remain, 
including portions of its walls; the remains of an 
amphitheatre, &c., and numerous inscriptions, as 
well as statues, have been discovered on the site. 
These ruins are situated close to the margin of the 
lake, about two miles below Peacina. (Holsten. ad 
Cluver. p. 151 ; Romanelli, vol. iii, p. 180—186; 
Kramer, Fuciner See^ p. 55; Hoare's Claaa. ToWt 
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▼ol. i. pp. 357—361. The inscriptions are col¬ 
lected by Mommsen, /. R. N, pp. 290—294.) 
The little river Giovenco, which flows into the lake 
close to the site of the ancient city, is probably the 
stream called by the ancients Pitonius, concerning 
which they related many marvels. [Fucinus 
Lacus.] 

Dionysius mentions (i. 14) a town called Maru- 
vium (Mapo^fXov') among the ancient settlements of 
the Aborigines in the neighbourhood of Reate, which 
is certainly distinct from the above, but is otherwise 
wholly unknown. [Aijokigines.] [K. H. B.] 

MARSES. [Babylonia, p. 362.] 

MARSI (Mdpcrot : Adj. Mop<n«ds, Marsicus), an 
ancient nation of Central Italy, who inhabited an 
inland and mountainous district around the basin of 
the lake Fucinus, where they bordered on the 
Peligni towards the E., on the Sabines and Vestini 
to the N. and on the Aequians, Hernicans, and 
Volscians, to the W. and S. There cun be no doubt 
that they were, in common with the other inhabitants 
of the upland valleys of the central Apennines, a race 
of Sabine origin; though w’e have no direct testimony 
to this effect. Indeed the only express statement 
which wo find concerning their descent is that which 
represents them as sprung from a son of Circe, 
obviously a more mythological fable arising from 
their peculiar customs. (Plin. vii. 2; Solin. 2. § 27.) 
Another tradition, equally fabulous, but obscurely 
known to us, seems to have ascribed to them a 
Lydian origin, and djfrived their name from Marsyas. 
(Gellianu.s, ap. Plin, iii. 12. s. 17; Sil. Ital. viii. 503.) 
But the close connection of the four nations of the 
Marsi, Marrucini, Peligni and Vestini, can leave no 
reasonable doubt of their common origin; and the 
Sabine descent of the Peligni at least is clearly 
attested. [Peligni.] It may be added that the 
Marsi are repeatedly mentioned by the Roman poets 
in a manner which, witliout distinctly affirming it, 
certainly seems to imply their connection with the 
Sabine race (Hor. Epod. 17. 29; Juv. iii. 169; Virg. 
Georg, ii. 167.) That the Marsi and the Marrucini 
were chwely related is sufficiently evident from the 
resemblance of tlieir names, which are in fact only 
two fbrrris of the same; the old form Marrubii or 
Marruvii, retained by Virgil (Aew. vii. 750) as the 
name of the people, as well as preserved in that of 
their capital city, Marrubium, being the connecting 
link between the two. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 100.) This 
connection seems to have been already perceived by 
Cato {ap. Priscian. ix. p. 871), though he mixed it 
up with a strange etymological fable. But we have 
no historical account, or even tradition, of the origin 
or separation of these closely connected tribes, which 
appear in history together with the Peligni and 
Vestini, as nearly related, but still distinct, nations. 

The Marsi are first noticed in Roman history in 
B. O. 340, at which time they, as well as the Peligni, 
were on friendly terms with the Romans, and grunted 
a free passage to the consuls who were proceeding 
with their armies through Samnium into Campania. 
(Liv. viii. 6.) At the commencement of the Second 
Samnite War they appear to have remained neutral; 
and even when their kinsmen and allies the Vestini 
were assailed by the Roman arms, they did not, as 
had been expected, take up arms in their defence. 
(Id. viii. 29.) It was not till B. c. 308 that we first 
find tliem engaged in hostilities with Rome, and we 
have no explanation of the circumstances which then 
induced them to take part with the Samnites. (Id. 
Ix. 41.) It is indeed singular that while Livy notices 
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this campaign as memorable from its being the first 
occasion on which the Romans were opposed to the 
Marsians, Diodorus gives a wholly difierent account, 
and represents the two nations as in alliance against 
the Samnites. (Diod. xx. 44.) There is, however, 
every probability that the account given by Livy is 
the more correct one, as we find shortly after (b. 0. 
304) a special treaty concluded with the Marsi, 
Marrucini, and Peligni, immediately after the defeat 
of the Aequians. (Liv. ix. 45; Diod. xx. 101.) But 
a few years later (b. c. 301) the Marsi again took 
up arms (this time apparently single-handed) to 
oppose the foundation of the Roman colony at Carseoli, 
on the immediate frontiers of their territory. They 
were, however, easily defeated; three of their towns, 
PJestina, Milionia, and Fresilia, were taken; and they 
were compelled to purchase peace by the cession of 
a part of their territory. (Liv. x. 3.) With this 
exception, they obtained favourable terms, and the 
former treaty was renewed. 

From this time the Marsi, as well as their con¬ 
federate tribes, the Marrucini, Peligni, and Vestini, 
became the faithful and constant allies of Rome, and 
occupied a prominent position among the “ socii” 
whose contingents bore so important a share in the 
Roman victories. The names of the four nations 
are sometimes all mentioned, sometimes one or other 
of them omitted; while the Frentani, who appear, 
though of Samnite origin, to have maintained closer 
political relations with their northern neighbours, 
are, in consequence, often associated with them. 
Thus Polybius, in enumerating the forces of the 
several Italian nations in b. C. 225, classes the 
Marsi, Marrucini, Vestini and Frentani^ under one 
head, while he omits the name of the Peligni alto¬ 
gether. (Pol. ii. 24.) Dionysius, on the other hand, 
notices by name only the Marrucini, Peligni, and 
Frentani, ami>ng the Roman allies at the battle of 
Asculum, omitting both the Marsi and Vestini ; 
while Silius Italicus enumerates them all among the 
Roman allies at the battle of Cannae. (Dionys. xx. 
Fr. Didot; Sil. Ital. viii. 495—520.) Ennius also 
associated together the ‘^Marsa manus, Peligna 
cohors, Vestina virum vis.” (Enn. Fr. p. 150.) 
During the Second Punic War they suffered severely 
for their fidelity to Rome, their territory being re¬ 
peatedly ravaged by Hannibal. (Liv. xxii. 9, xxvi. 
11.) Nevertheless, towards the close of the same 
war, they were among the foremost to ofier volun¬ 
teers to the fleet and army of Scipio in b. c. 205. 
(Id. xxviii. 45.) 

During this period the Marsi appear to have 
earned a high reputation among the Roman allies 
for their courage and skill in war; a character which 
they shared in common with the neighbouring tribes. 
But their chief celebrity was derived from the pro¬ 
minent part which they took in the great struggle of 
the Italian allies against Rome, commonly called the 
Social War, but which appears to have been more 
frequently termed by the Romans themselves the 
Marsic War. (Bellum Marsicum, Fast. Capit.; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 21; Cic. de Div. i. 44, &c.; b Mapainds 
KaXobpwos ndKffjLos, Strab. v. p. 241.) Pompaediua 
Silo, who is termed by Livy one of the chief authors 
of this memorable contest, was liimself a Marsian; 
and it was probably at his instigation that the Marsi 
were the first to t^e up arms after the outbreak of 
the Picentes at Asculum; thus at once imparting to 
the impending contest the character of a national 
war. (Veil. Pat. ii. 15; Strab. v. p. 241; Diod. 
xxxvii. 2.) Their example was imme^teljr fidlowed 
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by their neighbours and kinsfolk the Peligni, Mar- 
rucinif and Vestini, as well as by the ^mnites, 
Frentaniy and Lucanians. (Appian, B, C, i. 39; 
Liv. AJptMxxii,; Oros. v. 18.) During the military 
operations that followed, imperfect as is our informa¬ 
tion concerning them, we may clearly discern that 
the allies formed two principal groups; the one 
coniposed of the Marsi, with their immediate neigh¬ 
bours already mentioned, as well as the Picentes, and 
probably the Frentani; the other of the Samnites, 
with the Lucanians, Apulians, and some of the 
Campanians. The Marsi appear to have stood, by 
common consent, at the head of the former section; 
and hence we frequently find their name alone men¬ 
tioned, where it is clear that their confederates also 
fought by their side. At the first outbreak of the 
war(B. c. 91), they laid siege to Alba Fucensis, 
a Roman colony and a strong fortress (Liv. £pit. 
bcxii.), which appears to have at first defied all their 
efforts. But the Roman consul P. Riitilins, who 
was sent against them, proved unequal to the task. 
One division of his army, under Perpenna, was cut to 
pieces at the outset of the campaign; and somewhat 
later the consul himself was defeated and slain by 
the allied forces under Vettius Cato. (Appian, B. C\ 
i. 43; Liv. £pit. Ixxiii.; Oros. v. 18.) C. Marius, 
who was acting as legate to Kutilius, is said to have 
retrieved this disaster; and afterwards, in conjunc- 
.tion with Sulla, achieved a decisive victory over the 
Marsi, in which it is said that the allies lost 6000 
men, and the leader or praetor of the Marruclni, 
Herius Asinius, was slain. But notwithstanding 
this advantage, it appears that Marius liimself was 
unable to keep the field, and w’as almost blockaded 
in his camp by Pompaedius Silo; and w'hen at 
length he ventured on a third battle, it had no 
decisive result. Meanwhile, his colleague in the 
command, Q. Caepio, was totally defeated and cut to 
pieces with his whole army by the Marsi; while an 
advantage gained by Ser. Sulpicius over the Peligni 
appears to have led to no important result. (Liv. 
Epit. Ixxiii. Ixxiv.; Appian B. C. i. 46; Pint. Mar. 
33; Oros. v. 18.) The next campaign (b, c. 89) 
proved at first scarcely more favourable to the 
Roman arms; for though the consul L. Porcius 
Cato obtained some successes over the Marsi and 
their allies, he was himself slain in a battle near the 
lake Fucinus. (Appian, B. C. i. 50; Oros. v. 18.) 
But it is probable that the policy adopted by the 
Romans in admitting to the franchise all those of the 
allies who were willing to submit had a great 
tendency to disarm the confederates, as well as to 
introduce dissensions among them; and this cause, 
combined with the successful operations of the consul 
Cn, Pompeius Strabo and his lieutenant Sulpicius, 
effected the submission of the MaiTUcini, Vestini, 
and Peligni before the close of the year. The 
Marsi for a time still held out, though single-handed; 
but repeated defeats at length compelled them 
also to sue for peace. (Liv. Epit. Ixxvi.; Oros. v. 
18.) Notwithstanding their obstinate resistance, they 
were admitted to favourable terms, and received, in 
common with the rest of the Italians, the full rights 
of Roman citizens. 

From this time the Marsi as a nation disappear 
from^ history, and became merged in the common 
condition of the Italians. They however, still re¬ 
tained much of their national character, and their 
existence as a separate tribe is acknowledged by 
^ny Roman writers, both of the Republic and 
Umpire. In the civil war between Caesar and 
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Pompey they appear to have been at first favourably 
disposed to the latter; and the twenty cohorts with 
which Domitius occupied Corfinium were principally 
raised among the Marsi and Peligni, or their imme¬ 
diate neighbours. (Caes. B. C. i. 15, 20.) In like 
manner, the Marsi are mentioned as declaring them¬ 
selves, as a people, in favour of Vespasian during the 
civil war between him and Vitellius. (Tac. Riit. 
iii. 59.) In the days of Cicero, the Marsi and 
Peligni, as well as the Sabines, were comprised in 
the Sergian tribe (Cic. in Vatm. 15; Schol. Bob. odf 
/oc.); and at a later period all three were included 
in (he Fourth Region of Augustus, which, according 
to Pliny, was composed of the bravest nations of all 
Italy. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17.) In the later division 
of the Empire, the territory of the Marsi (Marsorum 
regie) was included in the province named Valeria. 
(P. Diac. ii. 20; Lih. Col. p. 229.) It appears to 
have early formed a separate ecclesiastical diocese; 
and in the middle ages the bishop of Marruvium 
bore tlie title of “ Episcopus Marsorum,” which is 
still retained by the bishops ofPe^ciwOjtowhich place 
the see has been transferred. (Bingham’s Eccle^ 
siastical Antiquities, book ix. ch. 5. § 3.) The dis- 
trict comprised within it is still familiarly called “ the 
land of the Marsi,” and the noble Roman family of 
Colonna bears the title of Counts of the Marsi. 
(K. Craven’s Ahruzzi, vol. i. p. 144.) 

The Marsi appear to have been always celebrated 
in ancient times, even beyond their hardy and war¬ 
like neighbours, for their valour and spirit in war. 
Virgil adduces them as the first and most prominent 
example of tlie “genus acre virfim” which Italy was 
able to produce; and Horace alludes to the “ Marsic 
cohorts” as an almost proverbial expression for the 
bravest troops in the Roman army. (Virg. Georg, ii. 
167 ; Hor. Carm. ii. 20. 18, iii. 5. 9.) Appian also 
tells us that a proverbial saying was current at the 
time of the outbreak of the Social War, that no tri¬ 
umph had ever been gained over the Marsi or mth- 
out the Marsi (Appian, B, C. i. 46). The historical 
accuracy of this saying will not bear examination, 
but it suflBciently proves the high character they had 
earned as Roman auxiliaries. In common with the 
Sabines and other mountain tribes, they retained down 
to a late period their rustic and frugal habits ; and 
are cited by the Roman poets as examples of primi¬ 
tive simplicity. (Juv. iii. 169, xiv. 180.) 

But the most remarkable characteristic of the 
Marsians was their peculiar skill in magical charms 
and incantations,—especially in charming venomous 
reptiles, so as to render them innoxious. This power, 
which they were said to have derived from their an¬ 
cestress Circe, or from the local divinity Angitia, 
who was described os her sister, was not confined to 
a few individuals, though the priests appear to have 
principally exercised it, but, according to Silius Ita- 
licus, was possessed by the whole body of the nation. 
(Virg. Aen. vii. 750—758; Sil. Ital. viii. 495—501; 
riin. vii. 2, xxi. 13. s. 25, xxviii. 3. s. 6; Solin. 2, 
§27; Cell. xvi. 11; Lamprid. Heliogdb. 23.) It 
is worthy of notice that the inhabitants of these re¬ 
gions still pretend to possess the same occult powers 
as their ancestors: and are often seen as wanderers 
in the streets of Naples carrying boxes full of ser¬ 
pents of various sizes and colours, against the bites 
of which they profess to charm both themselves and 
the spectators. (Craven’s Ahruzzi, vol. i. p. 145.) 

The physical characters of the land of the Marsi 
have been already described under the article of the 
lake Fucikus ; the basin of which, surrounded on 
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all sides by lofty, or strongly marked mountain 
ridges, may be considered as constituting the natural 
limits of their territory. But towards the NE. we 
find that Alba Fucensis, though certainly belonging 
to this natural district, and hence sometimes de¬ 
scribed as belonging to the Mai*si (Ptol. iii. 1. § 57; 
Sil. Ital. viii. 507), was more properly an Aequian 
city [Aijba Fucbnsis] ; while, on the other hand, the 
upper valley of the Liris (though separated from 
the lake by an intervening mountain ridge) was 
included in the Marsic territory, as Antinum (Cimta 
dAntino) was unquestionably a Marsian city. [An¬ 
tinum.] On the N. the Marsi were separated from 
the Sabines and Vestini by the lofty group of the 
Monte Velino and its neiglibours; wliile on the S. 
another mountain group, of almost equal elevation, 
separated them from the northern valleys of Sam- 
nium and the sources of the Sagrus (Sangro). On 
the E., a ridge of very inferior height, but forming a 
strongly marked barrier, divided them from the Po- 
ligni, who occupied the valley of the Gizio^ a tribu¬ 
tary of the Atomus. From its great elevation above 
the sea (2176 feet at the level of the lake), even 
more than from the mountains which surrounded it, 
the land of the Marsi had a cold and ungenial climate, 
and was ill adapted for the growth of corn, but pro¬ 
duced abundance of fruit, as well as wine, though 
the latter was considered harsli and of inferior qua¬ 
lity. (Sil. Ital. viii. 507; Athen. i. p. 26; Martial, 
xiii. 121, xiv. 116.) 

The principal town of the Marsi was Marru- 
VIUM, the ruins of which are still visible at S. Bene¬ 
detto y on the E. shore of the lake Fucinus. This 
was indeed (if Alba Fucensis be excluded) probably 
the only place within their territory which deserved 
the name of a city. The others, as we are told by 
Silius Italicus, though numerous, were for the most 
part obscure places, rather fortified villages (castella) 
than towns. (Sil. Ital. viii. 510.) To this class 
belonged, in all probability, the three places mentioned 
by Livy (x. 3) as having Been taken in b. c. 301 
by the dictator M. Valerius Maximus,—Milionia, 
Plestina, and Fresilia ; all three names are other¬ 
wise wholly unknown, and there is no clue to their 
site. Pliny, however, assigns to the Marsi the fol¬ 
lowing towns :— Anxantia (Anxantini), the name 
of which is found also (written Anxatini) in an 
inscription, and must have been situated near An- 
drossano or Scurgola, ia the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Alha (Hoaro’s Classical Tour^ vol. i. p. 367; 
Mommsen, Inscr. R. N. 5628); Antinum (Anti- 
nates), now Civita d^Antino; Lucus (Lucenses), 
more properly Lucus Angitiak, still called LugOy 
on the W. bank of the lake ; and a “ populus ” or 
community, which he terms Fucenses, who evidently 
derived their name from the lake; but what part of 
its shores they inhabited is uncertain. Besides 
these he notices a tradition, mentioned also by Soli- 
nos, that a town named Arebippe, founded by the 
mythical Marsyas, had been swallowed up in the 
waters of the lake. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Solin. 2. 
§6.) From the number of inscriptions found at 
TrasaccOy a village near tlie S. end of the lake, it 
would appear to have been certainly an ancient site ; 
but its name is unknown. (Mommsen, 1. c. p. 205.) 
The only town of the Marsi mentioned by Ptolemy 
(iii. 1. § 57) besides Alba Fucensis, is a place which 
he calls Aex (Af|), a name in all probability cor¬ 
rupt, for which we should perhaps read ''Ai^|a, 
the Anxatia or Anxantia of Pliny. Cerfknnia, 
a place known only from the Itineraries, was situated 
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on the Via Valeria, at the foot of the pass leading 
over the Mens Imeus into the valley of the Peligni. 
This remarkable pass, now called ihz ForcadiCarusOy 
must in all ages have formed the principal line of 
communication between the Marsi and their eastern 
neighbours, the Peligni and ^larrucini. Another 
natural line of communication led from the basin of 
the Fucinus near Celano to the valley of the Ater- 
nus near A(^ila. It must be this line which was 
followed by a route obscurely given in the Ta¬ 
bula as leading from Aveia through a place called 
Frusteniae (?) to Alba and Marruvium {Tab, 
Pent). [E. H. B.] 

MARSIGNI, a German tribe, mentioned only by 
Tacitus {Germ. 43), probably occupying the north 
of Bohemia, about the Upper Elbe. In language 
and manners they belonged to the Suevi. (Comp. 
Zeuss, Die Deutscheny p. 124.) [L. S.] 

MARSO'NIA {Viapaovia), or MARSO'NIUM 
{Tab. Peut)y a place in Upper Pannonia, south of the 
river Savus,on the road between Siscia andServitium; 
is identified by some with the town of Issenovizy at the 
mouth of the Unna into the Save. (Ptol. ii. 16. § 
7; Geogr. Rav. iv. 19.) [L. S.] 

MARSYABAE (Mopervagat), a town of the Rha- 
mariitae, an Arabian tribe, mentioned by Strabo as 
the utmost limit of the Roman expedition under 
Aelius Gallus, the siege of which he was obliged to 
abandon after six days for want of water, and to 
commence liis retreat. The only direct clue afforded 
by Strabo to the position of the town is that it was 
two days distant from the Frankincense country; 
but the interest attaching to this expedition—which 
promises so much for the elucidation of the classical 
geography of Arabia, but has hitherto served only 
still further to perplex it—demands an investiga¬ 
tion of its site in connection with the other places 
named in the only two remaining versions of the 
narrative. It will be convenient to consider,—(I.) the 
texts of the classical authors, (II.) The commen¬ 
taries and glosses of modem writers on the subject. 
(III). To offer such remarks as may serve either to 
reconcile and harnioniso conflicting views, or to in¬ 
dicate a more satisfactory result than has hitherto 
been arrived at. In order to study brevity, the 
conclusions only will be stated; the arguments on 
which they are supported must be sought in the 
writings referred to. I. To commence with Strabo, 
a personal friend of the Roman general who com¬ 
manded the expedition, and whose account, scanty 
and unsatisfactory as it is, lias all the authority of 
a personal narrative, in which, however, it will bo 
advisable to omit all incidents but such as directly 
bear on the geography. {Dictionary of Biography^ 
Gallus, Aelius.] After a voyage of 15 days from 
Cleopatris [Arsinoe, No. 1 ], the expedition arrived 
at Leuce Come (Acvk^ Kct^u)* & considerable sea¬ 
port in the country of the Nabathaeans, under whose 
treacherous escort Gallus had placed his armament. 
An epidemic among the troops obliged him to pass 
the summer and winter at this place. Setting out 
again in the spring, they traversed for many days a 
barren tract, through which they had to carry their 
water on camels. This brought them to the terri¬ 
tory of Aretos, a kinsman of Obodas, the chief sheikh 
of the Nabathaei at the time. They took thirty 
days to pass through this territory, owing to the 
obstructions placed in their way by their guide Syl- 
laeos. It produced spelt and a few palms. They 
next came to the nomad country named Ararena 
(’Apctpi?!^), under a sheikh named Sabus. This it 
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took them fifty days to trarereo, through the fault 
of their guide; when they came to the city of the 
Agrani (*A 7 pai'oi), lying in a peaceful and fruitful 
country. This they took; and after a march of six 
days, came to the river. Here, after a pitched battle, 
in which the Romans killed 10,000 Arabs, with the 
loss of only two men, they took the city called Asca 
(*'A<r«a), then Athrulla (‘'Adpot/XAa), and proceeded 
to Marsyabae of the Bhamanitae, then governed by 
Ilasarus, from which, as already mentioned, they 
commenced their retreat by a much shorter route. 
Nine days brought them to Anagrana QAvaypava)^ 
where the battle had been fought; eleven more 
to the Seven Wells (’EtttcIi ^pcara), so called 
from the fact; then to a village named Chaalla 
(XdaWd), and another named Malotha (MaXdda), 
— the latter situated on a river,—and through a 
desert with few watering-places to Nera or Negra 
Come icei/xT;), on tho sea-shore, subject to 

Obodas. This retreat was accomplished in sixty 
days; the advance had occupied six months. From 
Nera they sailed to Myos Hormus (Mu5s Hp/j-os) 
in eleven days. Thus far Strabo (xvi. p. 782). 
Pliny is much more brief. He merely skites that 
Gallus destroyed towns not mentioned by previous 
writers, Negra, Amnestrum, Nesca, Magusa, Tam- 
macum, Labecia, the above-named Mariaba (i. e. 
the Mariaba of the Calingii, 3), and Caripeta, the 
remotest point which he reached. {Hist. Nat. 
vi. 28.) Tho only geographical point mentioned by 
Dion Cassius, who dwells chiefly on the sufierings of 
the army, is that the important city of Athlula 
(’A0AotiAa) was the limit of this disastrous expe¬ 
dition. (Dion Cass. liii. 29.) 

II. The variations of commentators on this nar¬ 
rative may be estimated by these facts; Dean 
Vincent maintains that, “ as Pliny says, that places 
which occur in the expedition of Gallus are not found 
in authors previous to his time, the same may be 
said of subsequent writers; for there is not one of 
them, ancient or modern, who will do more than 
afford matter for conjecture.” {Peripl pp. 300,301.) 
Mr. Forster asserts, “ Of tho eight cities named by 
Pliny, the names of two most clearly prove them 
to bo tho same with two of those rntmtioned by 
Strabo; and that seven out of the eight stand, with 
moral certainty, and tlie eighth with good proba¬ 
bility, identified with as many Arab towns, still 
actually in being.” {Geography of Arabia^ vol. ii. 
p. 310.) D'Anville and M. Fresnel {inf. aV.) con¬ 
duct the expedition to Hadrarmut, in the southern 
extremity of the peninsula; Gosselin does not extend 
it beyond the Hedjaz. {Jiecherches sur la Geogra- 
phie des Anciensj tom. ii. p. 114.) But these va¬ 
rious theories require more distinct notice. 1, D’An- 
ville, following Bochart {Ckanaan, i. 44), identifies 
Leuce Come with the. modern Uawr or El-IIaura, 
on the Red Sea, a little north of the latitude of 
Afec2*na, justifying the identification by the coinci¬ 
dence of meaning between the native and the Greek 
names. Anagrana he fixes at Nageran or Negran 
{Nedjran)^ a town in the NE. of Yemen; con¬ 
sistently with which theory he makes the Marsyabae 
of Strabo identical with the Mariaba of the same 
geographer; though Strabo makes the latter the 
capital of the Sabaei, and assigns the former to 
the Rhamanitae. Finally, D’Anville places Chaalla 
at Khaiilan {EUChaiilan)^ in the NW. extremity 
of TemeUf and, therefore, as he presumes, on the 
Roman line of retreat ^tween Anagrana and the 
sea. (D^Anville Gdo^aphie amienne abregeCf 
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tom. iL pp. 216, 217, 223, 224). 2. GossoBn, as 

before noticed, maintains that the expedition did not 
pass beyond Arabia Deserta and the Hedjaz ; that 
the Negra of Pliny =: the Negran of Ptolemy =s 
the modern Nohra or Maaden en-Nokra (in the 
NW. of Nedjd) ; that Pliny's Magusa = Megarish- 
vzzir (which he marks in his map NW. of Negra, 
and due East of Moilah, his Leuce (pp. 254, 255), 
perhaps identical with DaJir eUMaghair in Ritter’s 
map ; that Tammacum in Pliny = Thaema in Pto¬ 
lemy = the modem Tima (which he places nearly 
due north of Negra, between it and Magusa) =* 
TeimA in Ritter, between Maaden en-Nokra and 
Dahr eUMaghair ; that Labecia = Laba of Ptolemy, 
which he does not place ; that Athrulla = Iathrippa 
[Latiirippa] in Ptolemy = Medineh ; that Ma¬ 
riaba in Pliny =s= Marbyabao in Strabo,=Macoraba 
in Ptolemy = Mecca; and lastly, that Caripeta, the 
extreme point according to Pliny, = Anirene in 
Strabo=inodorn Cariatain^ in the heart of EUNedjd. 
(Gosselin, I, c. pp. 113—116.) 3. Dean Vincent’s 
opinion on tho difficulty of recovering any clue to 
tlie line of march has already been stated ; but he 
ventures the following conjectures, partly in agree¬ 
ment, and partly in correction, of the preceding. 
He adopts the Leuce Come of Gosselin, i. e. Moilah ,* 
the Anagrana or Negra of D'Anville, i. e. Nedjran of 
Yemen; and thinks that the country of the no- 
mades, called Arar6nb, has a resemblance to the 
teiTitory of Medina and Mecca; and that the space 
of fifty days employed in passing it, is some con¬ 
firmation of the conjecture. Marsyabae, he thinks, 
could not bo Mariaba of the Tank ; but takes it as 
the general name for a capital,—in this case of the 
MinSans,—which he suggests may correspond with 
the Caripeta of Pliny, the Carna or Carana of Strabo, 
the capital of the MinSans, and the Carni-peta, or 
Carni-petra of modern geographers. The fact that 
Strabo speaks of Carna as the capital of the Minaei, 
and places Marsyabae in the territory of the Kha- 
manitac, is disposed of*by the double hypothesis, that 
if Ilasar is the king of this tribe, whether Calingii, 
Rhamanitae, or Elaesari, all three were comprehended 
under the title of Minins. Of Nera, the termina¬ 
tion of the expedition, he remarks, that it being in 
the country of Obodas, it must be within the limits 
of Petraea; but, as no modern representative offers, 
it should be placed as far below (south of) Leuce 
Come as the province will admit. (Vincent, PeripliM 
of the Eiythrean Sea, vol. ii. pp. 290—311.) 4. 
M. Fresnel, long a resident in the country, thinka 
that the Marsyabae of Strabo must bo identical with 
the Mariaba in Pliny’s list of captured cities, the 
same writer’s Barariialacum, and Ptolemy’s Mariama; 
and that the Rhamanitae of Strabo are the Rhamnei 
of Pliny, the Manitae of Ptolemy, one of the divi¬ 
sions of the Minaei, to which rather than to the other 
division, tho Channaei, Mariaba Baramalacum should 
have been assigned. In agreement with Vincent, he 
finds the Marsyabae of Strabo in the capital of the 
Minaei, i. e. the Carana of Strabo and the Caman 
Regia of Ptolemy, which he however finds in the 
modem A I- Ckam in the Wady Doan or Dawim 
{Knrem and Grein in Kiepert’s and Zimmerman’s 
maps), six or seven days* journey north of Mouk^ 
all^y and in the heart of Hadramaut. (Fresnel, in 
Journal Asiatique, Juillet, 1840, 3me sdrie, tom. x. 
pp. 83—96, 177, &c.) He fancied that be reco¬ 
vered the Caripeta of Pliny in the site of Khour- 
aybah, also in the vicinity of Moukallah {Ib, 
p. 196). 5. Desvergers prefers the identification 
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of Leuoe Come with EUHaura, proposed by D*An- 
rille, to the MoUdh of Goaselin and Vincent In 
common with D’Anville and Vincent, he finds the 
town of Anagrana (which he writes “ la ville des 
Ndgranes ”) in the modem Nedjrdn, and doubtingly 
fixes Marsyabae at Mdreb in Yemen, The Manitae 
of Ptolemy he identifies with the Rhainanitae of 
Strabo,—suggesting an ingenious correction to Ja- 
manitae —the people of Yemen (^L'Univers. Arahie, 
pp. 68, 59). 6. Jomard, one of the highest autho* 

rities on Arabian geography, has offered a few valu¬ 
able remarks on the expedition of Gallus, with a 
view to determine the line of march. He thinks the 
ziame Marsyabae an evident corruption for Mariaba, 
which h^ assumes to be “ that of the Tank,” the 
capital of the Minaei, now Mdreb. Negranes ex- 
fictly corresponds witli Nedjrdn or Negrdn, nine 
days'journey NVV. of Mdreb. He fixes Leuce Come 
at Moilah., and Negra or Nera opposite to Coseyr^ in 
the 26th degree of latitude. His argument for de¬ 
termining the value of a day’s march is ingenious. 
The whole distance from Mdreb to the place indi¬ 
cated would be 350 leagues of 25 to a degree. From 
Mariaba to Negra was 60 days’ march: Negrdn^ 
therefore, which was nine days from Mariaba, is gjjths 
of the whole march, and Wady Nedjrdn is 52 leagues 
NW. of Mdreb. The distance of the Seven Wells, 
eleven days fromVe^rrdnj—^ths of the march=117 
leagues from Mariaba ; and the same analogy might 
have been applied to Chaalla and the river Malothas, 
had Strabo indicated the distances of these two sta¬ 
tions. The troops, in order to reach the sea, on their 
retreat must have traversed the province of a dis¬ 
trict between Yemen and the/irecJ‘o 2 ( whose geography 
has been recently restored to us by M. Jomard), and 
one of the elevated plains which separate the moun¬ 
tain chain of Yemen from that of the Hedjaz. “ The 
road,” he says, “is excellent, and a weak body of troops 
could defend it against a numerous army.” Having 
thus disposed of the line followed in the retreat, he 
briefly considers the advance;—“The country go¬ 
verned by Aretas, and the next mentioned, Ararene, 
correspond with Thamoud and Nedjd, and the south¬ 
ern part of the latter province approaching Nedjrdn 
has always been a well-peopled and cultivated dis¬ 
trict. Asca, on the river, and Athrulla, the last, 
named station before Mariaba, cannot be exactly 
determined, as the distances are not stated ; and the 
line between Nedjrdn and Mdreb is still but little 
known.” (Jomard, ap. Mengin. Histoire de VEgypte, 
pp. 383—389.) 7. Mr. Forster has investi¬ 

gated the march with his usual diligence, and with 
the partial success and failure that must almost 
necessarily attach to the investigation of so difficult 
a subject. To take first the three main points, viz., 
Leuce Come, the point of departure ; Marsyabae, the 
extreme limit; and Nera, the point at which they 
embarked on their return. He accepts D’Anville’s 
identification of Hadra as Leuce Gome, thinking the 
coincidence of name decisive; Marsyabae he finds in 
SabbiOf the chief city of the province of Sahie, a dis¬ 
trict oil the northern confines of Yemen, 100 miles 
S. of Beiahe^ the frontier and key of Yemen; and 
Nera, in YembOy the sea-port of Medina. The line 
of march on their advance he makes very circuitous, 
as Strabo intimates; conducting them first through 
the heart of Nedjd to the province of EUAhaa on the 
Peraian GtUf, and then again through the same pro¬ 
vince in a SW. direction to Yemen. On their re¬ 
treat, he brings them direct to Nedjrdn^ then due 
west to the sea, which they coast as far north as 
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Yembo. To be more particular; he thinks that **a 
difference in distance in the advance and retreat, 
commensurate, in some reasonable degree, with the 
recorded difference of time, i. e. as 3 to 1, must be 
found ; that the caravan road from Hadra by ATe- 
dina and Kaaym^ into the heart of Nedjd, was the 
line followed by Gallus (the very route, in fact, 
traversed by Captain Sadlierin 1819 ; Tranaactiona 
of Lit. Soc. of Bombay, vol. x. pp. 449—493), 
and thence by one of the great Nedjd roads into 
Yemen, the description of which in Burckhardt 
agrees in many minute particulars with the brief 
notices of Strabo. He further finds nearly all the 
towns named by Pliny as taken by the Romans, on 
this line of march : Mariaba of the Calingii in Merab, 
in the NE. extremity of Nedjd, within the province 
of Uagar or Bahrein —in the former of which names 
he finds the Ararena or Agarena of Strabo. Caripeta 
he identifies, as Gosselin had done, with Cariatain in 
Nedjd ; but he does not attempt to explain how 
Pliny could call this the extreme limit of the expe¬ 
dition,—“ quo longissime proccssit.” The Tamma- 
cus of Pliny = the Agdami of Ptolemy=the well- 
knowu town of Tayf. Magusa (Ptolemy’s Magulaba) 
presents itself in Kom el-Maghaal, a place situated 
about half-way between Tayf and Nedjrdn, which 
last is with him, as with all preceding writers ex¬ 
cept Gosselin, the Anagrana of Strabo, the Negra of* 
Pliny. “ Labecia is the anagram, with the slightest 
possible inversion, of Al-Beiske and this is called, 
by the northern Bedouins “ the key of Yemen,** —the 
only pass, according to Burckhardt, for heavy-laden 
camels going from Mehha to Yemen, “ a very fertile 
district, extremely rich in date-trees.” The river at 
which the battle with the Arabs was fought is the 
modem Sancan, “wliich, taking its rise in the 
Iledjaz mountains near Kom el-Maghsal, after a 
southern course of somewhat more than 100 miles, 
is lost in tho sands of the Tehamah, to the westward 
of the mountains of Asyr.** The Asca of Strabo, 
the Nesca of Pliny, are “ obviously identical with 
Sancan, the present name of a town seated on the 
Sancan river, near its termination in the sands.” 
Athrulla, next mentioned by Strabo, is again Labecia, 
i. e. Beishe / and this hypothesis “ implies a counter¬ 
march,” of which there is no hint in tho authors. 
Lastly, “ if Amnestus may be supposed to have its 
representative in Jbn Moan (the Manambis of Pto¬ 
lemy), a town about half-way between Beiahe and 
Sabbia, all the cities enumerated by Pliny occur on 
the route in question.” 

As to the retreat of the army. From Marsyabae 

Nedjrdn, a distance of from 140 to 160 miles, was 
accomplished in nine days; thence to the i^ven 
Wells, eleven days from Nedjrdn, brings us to EL 
Haaba (in Arabic “ the Seven ”), a place about 150 
miles due west of Nedjrdn, and then to Chaalla, 
the modern Chatdan (according to Forster as well as 
D’Anville, the chief town of the province of the same 
name), and thence to Malotha, situated on a river, the 
same as that crossed on the advance, i.e. the Cancan. 
The Malotha of Strabo is plainly identified, by its 
site, with the Tabala of Burckhardt, a town on the 
Sancan, at this point, on the caravan road to Hedjaz, 
a short day’s march from ELHazba. From Malotha 
to Nera Come, i. e. through the Tehamah, there are 
two routes described by Burckhardt; one along the 
coast, in which only one well is found between 
Djidda and Leyth, —a distance of four days; another 
more eastern, somewhat monntainous, yielding plenty 
of water, five days' journey between the same two 
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towns. Now as Strabo describes the latter part of 
the retreat through a desert track containing only a 
few wells, it is obvious that the coast-road was that 
followed by the Romans as far as Yemdo, already 
identified with Nera Come; “ the road-distance 
between Sabbia and Yembo (about 800 English 
miles) allowing, for the entire retreat, the reason¬ 
able average of little more than thirteen miles a-day.” 
(Forster, Oeo^r. of Arabia^ vol. ii. pp. 277—332.) 

III. Amid these various and conflicting theories 
there is not perhaps one single point that can 
be regarded as positively established, beyond all 
question; but there are a few which may he 
safely regarded as untenable. 1. And first, with 
regard to Leuce Come, plausible as its identification 
with EUUaura is rendered by the coincidence of 
name, there seem to be two inseparable objections to 
it; first, that the author of the Periplus places the 
harbour and castle of Leuce two or three days* sail 
from My 08 Ilormua (for Mr. Forster’s gloss is quite 
inadmissible), while El-Haura is considerably more 
than double that distance, under the most favourable 
circumstances; and secondly, that the same author, 
in perfect agreement with Strabo, places it in the 
country of the Nabathaei, which never could have 
extended so far south as Haura. Mr. Forster at¬ 
tempts to obviate this objection by supposing that 
both Leuce Come and Nera were sea-ports of the 
Nabathaei beyond their own proper limits, and in 
the hostile territory of the Thamudites (/. c. p. 284, 
note *). But this hypothesis is clearly inconsistent 
with the author of the Periplus, who implies, and 
with Strabo, who asserts, that Leuce Come lay in 
the territory of the Nabathaei (fiK€P ^is AevK^p 
Kdixyjv rr\s NaSaraldoP t^s, ifiwopitop fM4ya), a state¬ 
ment which is further confirmed by the fact that 
Nera Como, which all agree to have been south of 
Leuce, is also placed by Strabo in the territory of Obo- 
das, the king of the Nabathaei (lort 8c ttJs’OS ciSa). 
Leuce cannot therefore be placed further south than 
Moilahf as Gosselin, Vincent, and Jomard all agree; 
and Nera must be sought a little to the south of this, 
for Jomard has justly remarked that Strabo, in con¬ 
trasting the time occupied in the advance and in 
the retreat, evidently draws his comparison from a 
calculation of the same space (1. c. p. 385). 2. 

With regard to the site of Marsyabae, it may be re¬ 
marked that its identification with Mariaba, the 
metropohs of the Sabaei, the modem Mdreb^ main¬ 
tained by D’Anville, Fresnel, and Jomard, is inad¬ 
missible for the following reasons: first, that dis¬ 
tinct mention having been made of tho latter by 
Strabo, it is not to be supposed that he would im¬ 
mediately mention it with a modification of its name, 
and assign it to another tribe, the Rhamanitae; and 
it is an uncritical method of removing the difficulty 
suggested by M. Jomard without the authority of 
MSS.,—“ il faut lire partout Mariaba; le mot Mar- 
siaha est corrompu dvidemment.” Secondly, whether 
the Mariaba Baramalacum of Pliny be identified with 
Strabo’s Marsyabae or no, and whatever becomes of 
the plausible etymology of this epithet, suggested 
by Dean Vincent (quasi Bahr em-Malac^the royal 
resenfoir\ the fact remains the same, that the 
Mariaba of the Sabaeans was abundantly supplied 
with water from numerous rivulets collected in its 
renowned Tank; and that therefore, as Gosselin 
remarks, drought was the last calamity to which 
the Romans would have been exposed in such a 
locality. 3. With regard to Anagrana and Negra, 
on the identity of which with the modem Nedjrdn 
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there is a singular agreement among all commenta¬ 
tors, there seems to be an insuperable objection to 
that also, if Strabo, who it must be remembered 
had his information direct from Gallus himself, is a 
trustworthy ^ide ; for the Anagrana of the re¬ 
treat (which is obviously also the Negra of Pliny), 
nine days distant from Marsyabae, was the place 
where the battle had been fought on their advance. 
But he had said before that this battle was fought 
at the river; and there is no mention of a river 
nearer to Nedjrdn than the Sancan, which is, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Forster, 170 miles, or twelve days’ 
journey, distant. It is certainly strange that, of the 
writers who have commented on this expedition, all, 
with one exception, have overlooked the only indi¬ 
cation furnished by the classical geographers of tho 
direction of the line of march,—clearly pointing to 
the west, and not to the south. The Mariaba taken 
by the Romans was, according to Pliny, that of the 
Calingii, whom he places in the vicinity of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf; for he names two other towns of the same 
tribe, Pallon and Urannimal or Muranimal, which 
he places near the river by which the Euphrates is 
thought to debouche into the Persian GvJf {\\. 28), 
opposite to the Bahrein islands. (Forster, vol. ii. 
p. 312.) This important fact is remarkably con- 
finned by the expedition having landed near the 
mouth of the Elanitic gulf of the Red Sea, and com¬ 
mencing their march through the territory of Obodas 
and his kinsman Arctas, two powerful sheikhs of the 
Nabathaei, who inhabited the northern part of the 
Arabian peninsula from the Euphrates to the pe¬ 
ninsula of Mount Sinai [Nabathaei], and there 
can be little doubt that tho Mariaba of Pliny is cor¬ 
rectly identified with the Merab., still existing at the 
eastern base of the Ned^d mountains. [Mariaba, 
No. 3.] Whether this be the Marsyabae of Strabo, 
or whether future investigations in the eastern part 
of tho peninsula, hitherto so imperfectly known, may 
not restore to us both this and other towns men¬ 
tioned in the lists of Strabo and Pliny, it is impos¬ 
sible to determine. At any rate, the veiy circuitous 
route through Nedjd to YemeUy marked out by Mr. 
Forster, and again his line of the retreat, seem to in¬ 
volve difficulties and contradictions insurmountable, 
which this is not the place to discuss; and with regard 
to the supposed analogy of the modern names, it may 
be safely assumed that an equal amount of ingenuity 
might discover like analogies in any other parts of 
Arabia, even with the very scanty materials that we 
at present have at command. In conclusion, it may 
bo remarked that the observation of Strabo that the 
expedition had reached within two days’ journey of 
the country of the Frankincense, is of no value what¬ 
ever in determining the line of march, as there were 
two districts so designated, and there is abundant 
reason to doubt whether either in fact existed; and 
that the reports brought home by Gallus and pre¬ 
served by Pliny, so far as they prove anything, 
clearly indicate profound ignorance of the nature 
and produce of Yemen., which some authors supjwse 
him to have traversed, for wo are in a position to 
assert that so much of his statement concerning the 
Sabaei as relates to their wealth—“ silvarum fertili- 
tate odorifera, auri metallis ”—is pure fiction. The 
question of the confusion of the various Mariabas, and 
their cognate names, is discussed by Ritter with his 
usual ability. (^Erdhunde von Arabien^ vol. i. 
pp. 276-284.) [G.W.] 

MA'BSYAS (Mapavas). 1. A tributaiy of the 
Maeander, having its sources in the dbtrict called 
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Idrias, that is in tho neighbourhood of Stratoniceia, 
and flowing in a north-western direction past Ala- 
banday discharged its waters into the Maeander 
nearly opposite to Tralles. On its banks were the 
XtVKol crr^Aoi, near which the Carians held their 
national meetings. (Herod, v. 118.) The modem 
name of this river is Tshina^ as is clearly proved 
by Leake (Asia Minors p. 234, &c.); while earlier 
geographers generally confound this Marsyas with 
the Harpasus. 

2. A small river of Phrygia, and, like the Carian 
Marsyas, a tributary of the Maeander. Herodotus 
(vii. 26) calls it a, Kara^pdKTTis^ and according to 
Xenophon (Anah. i. 2. § 8) its sources were in the 
market-place of Celaenae, below the acropolis, where 
it fell down with a great noise from the rock (Curt, 
iii, 1.) This perfectly agrees with the term applied 
to it by Herodotus; but the description is apparently 
opposed to a statement of Pliny (v. 41), accord¬ 
ing to whom the river took its origin in the valley 
of Aulocrene, ten miles from Apamea. (Comp. 
Strab. xii. p. 578; Max. Tyr. viii. 8.) Strabo, 
again, states that a lake above Celaenae was the 
source of both the Maeander and the Marsyas. 
“ Comparing these accounts,” says Col. Leake 
(Asia Minory p. 160), “ with Livy (xxxviii. .38), 
who probably copied from Polybius, it may be in¬ 
ferred that the lake or pool on the summit of a 
mountain which rose above Celaenae was the reputed 
source of the Marsyas and Maeander; but that in 
fact the two rivers issued from different parts of the 
mountain below the lake.” By this explanation the 
difficulty of reconciling the different statements seems 
to be removed; for Aulocrene was probably the name 
of the lake, which imparted its own name to the plain 
mentioned by Pliny. The Marsyas joined the Mae¬ 
ander a little way below Celaenae. (Comp. Makan- 
der; and Hamilton’s KescarcheSy i. p. 499.) [L.S.*] 

MARSYAS (Map<n5ity), a river of Coclesyria, men¬ 
tioned only by Pliny (v. 23) as dividing Aparneia 
from the tetrarchy of the Nazerini. It was probably 
the river mentioned—without its name—by Abulfeda 
as a tributary of tlie Orontes, which, rising below 
Apameia, falls into the lake synonymous with that 
city, and so joins the Orontes. The modern name 
Yarmuk is given by Pococke, who places it in his 
map on the east of the Orontes. (Abulfeda, Tabula 
St/riae, ed. Koehler, pp. 151,152; Pococke, Descrip¬ 
tion of the Easty vol. ii. p. 79.) It doubtless gave 
its name to Marsyas, a district of Syria, mentioned by 
Strabo, who joins it with Ituraea, and defines its 
situation by the following notes:—It adjoined the 
Macra Campus, on its east, and had its commence¬ 
ment at Laodiceia ad Libaimm. Chalcis was, as it 
were, an acropolis of the district. This Chalcis is 
joined with Heliopolis, as under the power of Ptolemy, 
son of Mennueus, who ruled over Marsyas and Itu¬ 
raea. (Strab. xvi. pp. 753, 755.) The same geo¬ 
grapher speaks of Chalcidice hirh tov Mapaiiou uaBi}- 
Kovaa (p. 153), and extends it to the sources of the 
Orontes, above which was the Au\d)i/ ^aaihiKos 
(p. 155), now the Bekaa. From these various 
notices it is evident that the Marsy.as comprehended 
the valley of the Orontes from its rise to Apameia, 
where it was bounded on the north probably by the 
river of the same name. But it extended westward 
to the Macra Campus, which bordered on the Medi¬ 
terranean. (Mannert, Geographic von Sgrieny 
pp. 326, 363.) [Ituraea; Orontes.] [G.W.] 

MARTA, a river of Etruria, still called the 
Mctrtay which has its source in the Lake of Bolsena 
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(Lacus Vulsiniensis), of which it carries off the su¬ 
perfluous waters to the sea. It flowed under the N. 
side of the hill on which stood Tarquinii; but its 
name is known only from the Itineraries, from which 
we learn that it was crossed by the Via Aurelia, 10 
miles from Centumcellae (CivUa Vecchia), (Jtin, 
Ant p. 291; Tab. Peut.^ [E. H. B.] 

MARTIAE. [Gallaecia, p. 934, b.] 
MARTIA'LIS,a place in Gailia,near to,and north¬ 
west of Augustonemetum (Clermont en Auvergne)y 
which Sidonius Apollinaris, once bishop of Clermont, 
names Pagus Violvascensis, with the remark that it 
was in a previous age named Martialis, from having 
been the winter quarters of the Julian legions. The 
tradition may refer to Caesar’s legions. The place 
is now Volvic (D’Anville, Noticcy ^c.) [G. L.] 

MARTIA'NE (Mapria*/^, Ptol. vi. 2. §§ 2. 
6 ), a lake placed by Ptolemy (I, c.) in Atropatene, 
and probably the same as that called Spauta by 
Strabo (h Klixvrj Siraura, xi. p. 523). St. Martin 
(Mem. sur VArmenWy vol. i. p. 57) has ingeniously 
conjectured that the name Spauta that is applied to 
it in our MSS. of Strabo, is an error of some copyist 
for Caputa, a word which answers to the Armenian 
Gahoid and Persian Kabud, signifying “ blue,” and 
which, in allusion to the colour of the water, is the 
title usually assigned to it by the Oriental geogra¬ 
phers. It is identified with the lake of Urumiyah 
in Azerbaijdny remarkable for the quantity of salt 
which it retains in solution. This peculiarity has 
been noticed by Strabo (Z.c.), where, for the unin¬ 
telligible reading KaTairopoodeiatVy Groskurd (ad 
loc.) has substituted the Katrvpw'nBHaiv of the MSS. 
and older editions. (Joum. Geog. Soc. vol. iii, p. 56, 
vol. X. pp. 7-—9; Ritter, Erdkmdey vol. ix. p. 782; 
Chesney, Euphrat. vol. i. pp. 77, 07.) [E. B. J.] 

MAIiTPhil (yiapTiyoi or Maprrjt^ol), a people of 
Arabia Petraea, near Babylonia (Ptol. v. 19. § 2), 
the exact position of which it is now impossible to 
fix. (Forster, Geog. of Arabiay vol. ii. pp. 238, 
239.) [G. W.] 

M ARTIS, AD, a mansio marked by the Itins. on 
the road from Taurini (J'urino) to Brigantio(Bria»- 
^on) in Gallia Narbonensis, and the next station to 
Brigantio. The Antonine Itinerary makes it xviiii. 
M. P. between Ad Martis and Brigantio, omitting 
Gesdao [Gesdao]. The Table gives the same dis¬ 
tance between Ad Martis and Brigantio, thus 
divided: from Ad Martis to Gascido (Gesdao) viii., 
to Alpis Cottia, v., to Brigantio vi.; and the Jerusa¬ 
lem Itin. makes the distance between Ad Martis 
and Brigantio the same. Ad Martis is fixed at 
Houlx or OulXy on the road from Sma to Brianqon. 
Ammianus Marcellinus mentions this place “ nomine 
Martis” (xv. 10), and he calls it a static. [G, L,] 
MARTYKOTOLIS (MaprvptiTroAis), a town of 
Sophanene in Armenia, near the river Nymphaeus, 
which, according to the national traditions, was 
founded towards the end of the 5th century by the 
bishop Maroutha, who collected to this place the 
relics of all the martyrs that could be found in 
Armenia, Persia, and Syria. (St. Martin, Mem. sur 
VArmeniSy vol. i. p. 96.) Annenia, which as an 
independent kingdom, had long formed a slight 
counterpoise between the Roman and Persian em¬ 
pires, was in the reign of Theodosius H. partitioned 
by its powerful neighbours. Martyropolis waa the 
capital of Roman Armenia, and was made by Jus¬ 
tinian a strong fortress. (Procop. de Aed, iii. 2, 
B. P.i. 17; Le Beau, Bos Empirey vol. ix. p. 135; 
Gibbon, c. xl.) It is represented by the modem 
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Midftsrehyn (Mie^epicef/i, Cedren, vol. ii. pp. 419, 
dyOl, ed. Bekkw; Bitter, Erdhtmd6^ vol. x. pp. 78, 
90 , 1087, vol. xi. pp. 67, foil.) [E. B. J.] 

MAKU'CA, [SOGDIANA.] 

MABVINOI (Mopovl 77 oi), a German tribe on 
the eaat of Mons Abnoba, between the Suevi and 
the Danube. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 22.) The town of 
Bergium (the modern Bamberg') was probably the 
capital of the Marvingi. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 29.) [L.S.] 
MARUNDAE (MapoOvdat, Ptol. vii. 2. § 14), 
a people who lived in India extra Gangem, along 
the left bank of the Ganges, and adjoining the 
Gangaridae [Gangaridae]. They are probably 
the same as those whom Pliny calls Molindae (vi. 
19. 8. 22), and may perhaps be considered the same 
as the native Indian Farendrt. [V.] 

MARUS, a tributary of the Danube, into which 
it flows from the north. Between it and the Cusus 
a band of exiled Marcomannians received settlements 
from the Romans under Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. ii. 
63; Plin. B.N. iv. 25.) It is generally believed 
that this river is the same as the March in Moravia; 
but it is more probably identical with the Marosch^ 
which the ancients generally call Marisus. [Ma- 
Risus.] [L. S.] 

MARU'SIUM, a town which the Jerusalem 
Itinerary fixes at 13 M. P. from Clodiana, and 14 
M. P. from the river Apsus, on the road to Apol- 
lonia. Colonel Leake’s map identifies it with 
Lwjna. [E. B. J.] 

MARU'VIUM. [Marruviitm.] 

MASADA (Ma<r45a), a very strong fortress of 
Palestine, mentioned by Strabo and Pliny, but much 
more fully described by Josephus. Strabo mentions 
it in connection with the phaenomena of the Dead 
Sea, saying that there are indications of volcanic 
action in the rugged burnt rocks about Moasada 
(MocurdSa). Pliny describes it as situated on a 
rock not far from the lake Asphaltis. (Strab. xvi. 
p. 764; Plin.v. 17.) The description of Josephus, 
in whose histories it plays a conspicuous part, is as 
follows:—A lofty rock of coiisiderablo extent, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by precipitous valleys of fright¬ 
ful depth, afforded difficult access only in two parts; 
one on the east, towards the lake Asphaltis, by a 
zigzag path, scarcely practicable and extremely 
dangerous, called “ the Serpent,” from its sinuosi¬ 
ties; the other more easy, towards the west, on 
which side the isolated rock was more nearly ap¬ 
proached by the hills. The summit of the rock 
was not pointed, but a plane of 7 stadia in cir¬ 
cumference, surrounded by a wall of white stone, 
12 cubits high and 8 cubits thick, fortified with 
37 towers of 50 cubits in height. The wall was 
joined within by large buildings connected with the 
towers, designed for barracks and magazines for the 
enormous stores and munitions of war which were 
laid up in this fortress. The remainder of the area, 
not occupied by buildings, was arable, the soil 
being richer and more genial than that of the plain 
below; and a further provision was thus made for 
the garrison in case of a failure of supplies 
from without. The rain-water was preserved 
in large cisterns excavated in the solid rock, A 
palace on a grand scale occupied the north-west 
ascent, on a lower level than the fortress, but con¬ 
nect with it by covered passages cut in the rock. 
This was adorned within with porticoes and baths, 
supported by monolithic columns; the walls and 
floor were covered with tesselated work. At the 
distance of 1000 cubits from the fortress a massive 
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tower guarded the western approach at its narrowest 
and most difficult point, and thus completed the 
artificial defences of this most remarkable site, which 
nature had rendered almost impregnable. Jonathan, 
the high-priest, had been the first to occupy this 
rock as a fortress, but it was much strengthened 
and enlarged by Herod the Great, who designed it 
as a refuge for himself, both against his own dis¬ 
affected subjects, and particularly against the more 
dreaded designs of Cleopatra, who was constantly 
importuning Antony to put her in possession of the 
kingdom of Judaea by removing Herod out of the 
way. It was in this fortress that the unfortunate 
Mariamne and other members of Herod’s family were 
left for security, under his brother Joseph and a small 
garrison, when he was driven from Jerusalem by 
Antigonus and his Parthian allies. The fortress 
was besieged by the Parthians, and Joseph was on 
the point of surrendering for want of water, when a 
timely shower filled the cisterns and enabled the 
garrison to hold out until it was relieved by Herod 
on his return from his successful mission to Rome. 
It next figures in the history of the Jewish revolt, 
having been occupied first by Manahem, son of 
Judas the Galilean, a ringleader of the sicarii, who 
took it by treachery, and put the Roman garrison 
to the sword; and afterwards by Eleazar and his 
partisans, a rival faction of the same murderous 
fanatics, by whom it was held for some time after 
Jerusalem itself had fallen; and here it was that 
the last scene of that awful tragedy was enacted 
under circumstances singularly characteristic of the 
spirit of indomitable obstinacy and endurance that 
had actuated the Jewish zealots throughout the 
whole series of their trials and sufferings. It was 
the only stronghold that still held out when Flavius 
Silva succeed^ Bassus as prefect in Judaea (a. d. 
73). The first act of the general was to surround 
the fortress with a wall, to prevent the escape of the 
garrison. Having distributed sentries along this 
line of circumvalliition, he pitched his own camp on 
the west, where the rock was most nearly approached 
by the mountfiins, and w:is therefore more open to 
assault; for the difficulty of procuring provisions and 
water for his soldiers did not allow him to attempt 
a protracted blockade, which the cnonnous stores of 
provisions and water still found there by Eloazar 
would have enabled the garrison better to endure. 
Behind the tower which guarded the ascent was a 
prominent rock of considerable size and height, 
though 300 cubits lower than the wall of the fortress, 
called the White Cliff. On this a bank of 200 
cubits’ height was raised, which formed a base for a 
platform (jB^jua) of solid masonry, 60 cubits in width 
and height, on which was placed a tower similar in 
tonstruction to those invented and employed in 
sieges by Vespasian and Titus, covered with plates 
of iron, which reached an additional 60 cubits, so as 
to dominate the wall of the castle, which was 
quickly cleared of its defenders by the showers of 
missiles discharged from the scorpions and balistae. 
The outer wall soon yielded to the ram, when an 
inner wall was discovered to hare been constructed 
by the garrison—a framework of timber filled with 
soil, which became more solid and compact by the 
concussions of the ram. This, however, was sp^ily 
fired. Tlie assault was fixed for the morrow, when 
the garrison prevented the swords of the Romans by 
one of the most cold-blooded and atrocious massacres 
on record. At the instigation of Eleazar, they first 
slew every man Ida wife and children; tl^en having 
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collected the property into one heap, and destroyed I 
it all by fire, they cast lots for ten men, who should 
act as executioners of the others, while they lay in 
the embrace of their slaughtered families. One was 
then selected by lot to slay the other nine sur¬ 
vivors ; and he at last, having set fire to the palace, 
with a desperate effort drove his sword completely 
through his own body, and so perished. The total 
number, including women and children, was 960. 
An old woman, with a female relative of Eleazar and 
five children, who had contrived to conceal them- 
eelves in the reservoirs while the massacre was 
being perpetrated, survived, and narrated these facta 
to the astonished Romans when they entered the 
foi*tre88 on the following morning and had ocular 
demonstration of the frightful tragedy. 

The scene of this catastrophe has been lately re¬ 
covered, and the delineations of the artist and the 
description of the traveller have proved in this, as 
in so many other instances, the injustice of the 
charge of exaggeration and extravagance so often 
preferred against tho Jewish liistorian. Mr. Eli 
{Smith was the first in modern times to suggest the 
identity of the modem Sebbeh with tho Masada of 
Josephus. He had only viewed it at a distance, from 
the cliffs above Engeddi, in company with Dr. Ro¬ 
binson {Biblical Researches, vol. iii. p. 242, n. 1); 
but it was visited and fully explored, in 1842, by 
Messrs. Woolcot and Tipping, from whose descrip¬ 
tions the following notices are extracted. The first 
view of it from the west strikingly illustrates the 
accuracy of Strabo’s description of its site. “ Rocky 
precipices of a rich reddish-brown colour sur¬ 
rounded us ; and before us, across a scorched and 
desolate tract, were the cliff of Sebbeh, with its 
ruins, the adjacent height with rugged defiles be¬ 
tween, and the Dead Sea lying motionless in its bed 
beneath. The aspect of the whole was that of 
lonely and stem grandeur.” So on quitting tho 
spot they found the ground '* sprinkled with volcanic 
stones,” The base of the cliff is separated from 
the water by a shoal or sand-bank; and the rock 
projects beyond the mountain range, and is com¬ 
pletely isolated by a valley, even on the west side, 
where alone *‘tlie rock can now be climbed: the pass 
on the east described by Josephus seems to have 
been swept away. The language of that historian 
respecting the loftiness of the site, is not very ex¬ 
travagant. It requires firm nerves to stand over its 
steepest sides and look directly down. The depth 

at these points cannot be less than 1000 feet. 

The whole area we estimated at three-quarters of a 
mile in length from N. to S., and a third of a mile 
in breadth. On approaching the rock from the 
west, the ‘ white promontory,’ as Josephus appro¬ 
priately calls it, is seen on this side near the northern 
end. This is tho point where the siege was pressed 
and carried. Of ‘ the wall built round about the en¬ 
tire top of the hill by King Herod,’ all the lower part 
remains. Its colour is of the same dark red as the 
rock, though it is said to have been ‘ composed of 
white stone but on breaking tho stone, it appeared 
that it was naturally whitish, and had been burnt 
brown by the sun.” The ground-plan of the store¬ 
houses and barracks can still be traced in the found¬ 
ations of tho buildings on the summit, and the 
cisterns excavated in the natural rock are of enor¬ 
mous dimensions; one is mentioned as nearly 50 feet 
deep, 100 long, and 45 broad; its wall still covered 
with a white cement The foundations of a round 
tower, 40 or 50 feet below tho northern summit, 
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may have been connected with the palace, and the 
windows cut in the rock near by, which Mr. Wooloot 
conjectures to have belonged to some large cistern, 
now covered up, may possibly have lighted the rock- 
hewn gallery by which the palace communicated 
with the fortress. From the summit of the rock 
every part of the wall of circumvallation could be 
traced,—carried along the low ground, and, wherever 
it met a precipice, commencing again on the high 
summit above, thus making the entire circuit of the 
place. Connected with it, at intervals, were the 
walls of the Roman camps, opposite the NW. and 
SE. comers, the former being the spot where Jo¬ 
sephus places that of the Roman general. A third 
may be traced on the level near the shore. The 
outline of the works, as seen from the heights above, 
is as complete as if they had been but recently 
abandoned. The Roman wall is 6 feet broad, built, 
like the fortress walls and buildings above, with 
rough stones laid loosely together, and the interstices 
filled in with small pieces of stone. The wall is 
half a mile or more distant from the rock, so as to 
be without range of the stones discharged by the 
garrison. No water was to be found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood but such as the recent rains had left in 
the hollows of the rocks; confirming the remark of 
Josephus, that water as well as food was brought 
thither to the Roman army from a distance. Its 
position is exactly opposite to the peninsula that 
rans into the Dead Sea from its eastern shore, to¬ 
wards its southern extremity. {Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1843, pp. 62—67; Traill’s Josephus, vol. ii. pp. 
109—115: the plates are given in vol. i. p. 126, 
vol. ii. pp. 87, 238.) It must be admitted that the 
identification of Sebbeh with Masada is most com¬ 
plete, and tho vindication of the accuracy of the 
Jewish historian, marvellous as his narrative appears 
without confirmation, so entire as to leave no doubt 
that he was himself familiarly acquainted with tho 
fortress. [G. W.l 

MASAITICA {yiaffairliai), a river the “ em¬ 
bouchure ” of which is placed by Arrian {PeripU 
p. 18) on tho S. coast of the Euxine, 90 stadia from 
the Nosis. Rennell {Comp. Geog. vol. ii. p, 325) 
has identified it with the Kamuslar. [E. B, J.] 
MASANl (Mao’avof), a people of Arabia Deserta, 
mentioned only by Ptolemy (v. 19. § 2), situated 
above the RhaabenL (Forster, Geog. of Arabia, 
vol. i. pp. 284, 285.) [G.W.] 

MASCAS (Matr/car, Xenoph. Anab. i. 5. § 4), 
a small river of Mesopotamia, mentioned by Xe¬ 
nophon in the march of Cyrus the Younger through 
that country. It flowed round a town which ho 
calls Corsote, and was probably a tributary of the 
Euphrates. Forbiger imagines that it is the same 
as the Saocoras of Ptolemy (v. 18. § 3), which had 
its rise iu the neighbourhood of Nisibis. [V.] 
MASCIACUM, a place in Rhaetia, on the road 
leading from Veldidena to Pons Aeni {U. Ant. p. 
259), identified with Gmiind on the Tegemsee, or 
with Matzen, near Rattenberg. [L. S.] 

MASCLIANA or MASCLIANAE, a town in 
Dacia, which the Peutinger Table fixes at 11 M. P. 
from Gagana. The Geogmpher of Ravenna calls it 
Marsclunis; its position must be sought for near 
Karansebes. [E. B. J.] 

MASDORA'NI {Maadapavol or MaCupwol), a 
wild tribe who occupied the mountain range bf 
Masdoranus, between Parthia and Ariana, extending 
SW. towards the desert part of Carmania or Kir- 
man. (PtoL tL 17. § 3.) [V.] 
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MASDORA'NUS Q/laffUpwof), a chain of 
motmtains which divided Parthia from Garmania 
Deserta, extending in a S. direction. They must 
be considered as spurs of the Sariphi mountains 
(Hasscvrd$\ which lie to the N. of Parthia (Ptol. 
Vi. 5. § 1). [V.] 

IMSRS (Mcfo-r;!, ^ MdffV)roSy Steph. B.: Eth 
HleurfiTios)^ an ancient city in the district Hcrmionis, 
in the Argolic peninsula, mentioned by Homer 
along with Aegina. In the time of Pausanias it 
was used as a harbour by Hermione. (Horn. Tl. ii. 
562; Strab. viii. p. 376; Paus. ii. 36. § 2; Steph. B. 
s. V.) It was probably situated on the western coast 
of Hermionis, at the head of the deep bay of Kilddhia, 
which is protected by a small island in front. The 
possession of this harbour on the Argolic gulf must 
have been of great advantage to the inhabitants of 
Hermione, since they were thus saved the navigation 
round the peninsula of Kranidhi. The French Com¬ 
mission, however, place Mases more to the south, at 
port Khelij which we suppose to have been the site 
of Halice. [Halice:.] (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. 
p.463, Peloponnesidca, p. 287; Boblaye, Rtcherches^ 
p. 61; Curtius, Peloptmnesos, vol. ii. p. 462.) 
MASICES. [Mauretania.] 

MA'SIUS (rh Mdotov ilpor, Strah. xi. jip. 506, 
627 ; Ptol. V. 18. § 2), a chain of mountains 
which form the northern boundary of Mesopotamia, 
and extend in a direction nearly east and west. 
They may be considered as connecting the great 
western mountain known by the name of Amanus, 
between Cilicia and Assyria, and the Niphates, on 
the eastern or Armenian side. The modern name 
is Karja Baghlar. Strabo states, that M, M.'isius 
is in Armenia, because ho extends Aimenia some¬ 
what more to the W. and S. than other geographers. 
A southern spur of the Masian chain is the mountain 
district round Singara (now Stnjar). [V.] 

MA'SPII (Mdcrmoi, Herod, i. 125), one of the 
three tribes mentioned by Herodotus, as forming the 
first and most honourable class among the ancient 
Persians. [V.] 

MASSA (Md<r<raj Ptol. iv. 6. § 6; Masatat, 
Polyb. qp. Plin. v. 1), a river of Libya, which joined 
the sea not far to the N. of the Daras {Senegal)^ and 
to the S. of Soloeis {Cape Blanco) in E. long. 10° 
30', N. lat. 16° 30'. [E. B.'j.] 

MASSA, sumamed Massa Vetkrnknsis, atown 
of Etruria, situated about 12 miles from the sea, 
on a hill overlooking the wide plain of the Maremma: 
bence it is now called Massa Marittima. In the 
middle ages it was a coAsiderable city and the see of 
a bishop; but it is not mentioned by any ancient 
author earlier than Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 11. 
§ 27), who tells us that it was the birthplace of 
emperor Constantius Callus. From the epithet 
Vetemensis^ it would seem probable that there was 
an Etruscan city of the name of Veternum in its 
neighbourhood; and, according to Mr. Dennis, 
there are signs of an Etruscan population on a hill 
called the Poggio di VetreCa, a little to the SE. 

the modern town. (Dennis, Etruria^ vol. ii. p, 
218.) [E. H. B.] 

MASSABATICA. [^Mbssabatae.] 

HASSAEI (Mao-cratbi), a people placed by 
Ptolemy (vi. 14. §§ 9, 11) in the extreme N. of 
Sipythla, near the mountains of the Alani, or the N. 
of the Urad chain. [E. B. J.l 

MASSAESYLI. [Numidia.] 

MASSAC A {rh MckrtroTa, Arrian, Anab. iv. 25, 
39), a strongly furtided town in the NE. part of 
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India, between the, Oophes and the Indus. It is 
stated by Arrian (1. c.) to have made a desperate 
defence, and to have withstood Alexander for four 
days of continued assault. It had been the re> 
sidence of the Indian king Assacanus, who was re¬ 
cently dead when Alexander arrived there. (Curt, 
viii. 10). This name is written differently in diffe¬ 
rent authors. Thus, Strabo writes it Maerdyo (xv. 
p. 698); Steph. Byz. and Diodorus, MeuradKa (xvii. 
Prooem.); and Curtins, Mazaga {1. c.). It is doubt¬ 
less the same as the Sanscrit, Magaka, near the 
Guraeus (or Gaurt). Curtius himself mentions 
that a rapid river or torrent defended it on ita 
eastern side. (Lassen’s Map of India.) [V.] 
MASSA'GETAE {Matraayhai), a numerous and 
powerful tribe who dwelt in Asia on the plains to 
he E. of the Caspian and to the S. of the Is edones, 
on the E. bank of the Araxes. Cyrus, according to 
story, lost his life in a bloody fight against them 
and their queen Tomyris. (Herod, i. 205—214; 
Justin, i. 8.) They were so analogous to the 
Scythians that they were reckoned as members of 
the same race by many of the contemporaries of 
Herodotus, who has given a detailed account of their 
habits and manner of life. From the exactness of 
the geographical data furnished by that historian, 
the situation of this people can be made out with 
considerable precision. The Araxes is the Jaxartes, 
and the immense plain to the E. of the Caspian is 
that steppe ” land which now includes Smgaria 
and Mongolia^ touching on the frontier of Eygur^ 
and extending to the chain of tlie Altai. The gold 
and bronze in which their country abounded were 
found in the Altai range. Strabo (xi. pp. 512— 
514) confirms the statements of the Father of 
History as to the inhuman practices and repulsive 
habits of these earliest specimens of the Mongolian 
race. It may be obsejTed tliat wlnle Niebuhr 
{Klein Schrift. p. 362), Bockli {Carp. Inscr. Grace. 
pi. xi, p. 81) and Schafarik {Slav, Alt. vol.i. p. 279) 
agree in assigning them to the Mongol stock, Von 
Humboldt {Asie Centrale, vol. i. p. 400) considers 
them to have belonged to the Indo-European 
family. 

Alexander came into collision with these wander¬ 
ing hordes, during the campaign of Sogdiaiia, b. o. 
328. (Arrian, Anah. iv. 16,17.) The Massagetae 
occur in Poniponius Mela (i. 2. § 5), Pliny (vi. 19), 
and Ptolemy (vi. 10. § 2, 13. § 3): afterwards 
they appear as Alani. [Alani.] [E. B. J.] 
MASSA'LIA (Mo(ro-aA(o), a river of Crete,which 
Ptolemy (iii. 17. § 3) places to the W. of Psychium 
(A<w<rt),nowthe Megdlo-potamo. (Hock, Arefa, vol, 
p.393.) [E. B. J.] 

MASSA'LIA. [Mabsiija.] 

MASSALIO'TICUM OSTIUM. [Fossa Ma¬ 
riana.] 

MASSANI (Mocrtroi/of, Diod. xv. 102), a people 
of India, who are said by Diodorus to have lived 
near the mouths of the Indus, in the district called 
Pattalene, [V.] 

MASSAVA, in Gallia, is placed by the Table 
between Brivodunim {Briare) and Ebimum, which 
is Nevirnum {Nevers) on the 7/oire. The distance 
is marked the same from Massava to Brivodunim 
and to Nevirnum, being xvi. in each case. Massava, 
is Mesve or Meves, a place where the small river 
Masau flows into the Loire; but the numbers in the 
Table do not agree with the real distance, as 
D’Anville says, and he would correct them in his 
usual way. [G. L,] 

IS ' 
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MASSIA'NI (VleurffMPoly Streb. xv. p, 690), a 
people who dwelt in the NE. part of India, beyond 
the Panjdbj between the Cophes and the Indus. 
They are mentioned by Strabo in connection with 
the Astaceni and Aspasii, and must therefore have 
dwelt along the mountain range to the N. of the 
Kabul river. [V.] 

MA'SSICUS MONS {Monte Massico')^ a moun¬ 
tain, or rather range of hills, in Campania, which 
formed the limit between Campania properly so called 
and the portion of Latium. south of the Liris, to 
which the name of Latium Novum or Adjectum was 
Bometimes given. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) The Massican 
Hills form a range of inconsiderable elevation, which 
extends from the foot of the mountain group near 
Suessa (the ^fte di Sta. Croce), in a SW. direction, 
to witliin 2 miles of the sea, where it ends in the 
hill of Mondragone^ above the ancient Sinuessa. 
The Massican range is not, like the more lofty 
group of the Mte. di Sta. Croce or Rocca Monjtna, 
of volcanic origin, but is composed of the ordinary 
limestone of the Apennines (Daubeny On Volcanoes, 
p.,175). But, from its immediate proximity to the 
volcanic formations of Campania, the soil which 
covers it is in great part composed of such products, 
and hence probably the excellence of its wine, which 
WiLS one of the most celebrated in Italy, and vied 
with the still more noted Falernlan. (Virg. Georg. 
ii. 143, Aen. vii. 724; Hor. Carm. i. 1. 19, iii. 21. 
5; Sil. Ital. vii. 20; Martial, i. 27.8, xiii. 111; Plin. 
xiv. 6. s. 8; Columell. iii. 8.) Yet the whole of this 
celebrated range of hills does not exceed 9 miles in 
length by about 2 in breadth. [E. H. B.] 

MASSICYTES, MASSYCITES, or MASSICY- 
TUS (Mao'o’twuTos), a mountain range traversing 
western Lyci.a from north to south, issuing in the 
north, near Nysa, from Mount Tauru.s, and running 
almost parallel to the river Xanthus, though in the 
south it turns a little to the east. (Ptol. v. 3. § 1; 
Plin. V. 28; Quint. Smyrn. iii. 232.) [L. S.] 
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MASSIE'NA, a town, mentioned only by Avienus 
{Or. MariL 450, seq.), situated on the south coast 
of Hispania Tarraconensis, from which the Sinus 
Massienus derived its name. It is the bay S. of 
Cartagena between C. Palos and C. Gaia. 

MASSTLIA (MaaffaX/a ; Eth. M.a(r(ra\id>rriSf 
Mao’O’aAi^Tns, MaouaXieus, in the feminine, Macr- 
<roX(e5ris; Massiliensis: the modern name, Mar¬ 
seille, is from the corrupted Latin, Marsilia, which 
in the Proven 9 al became Marsillo). Massalia, 
which the Romans wrote Massilia, is a town of 
Gallia Narbonensis, on the coast, east of the Rhone. 
Its position is represented by the French city of 
Marseille, in the department of Bouches-du-Rhone, 
Ptolemy (il. 10. § 8) calls Massalia a city of the 
Commoni, whose territory he extends along the coast 
from Massalia to Forum Julii {Frejus). He places 
♦Massalia in 43® 5' N. lat. ; and he makes the length 
of the longest day 15 hours, 15 minutes ; which 
does not differ many minutes from the length of the 
longest day as deduced from the true latitude of 
MarseitU, which is about 43® IS' N. lat. 
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The territory of Murseille, though poor, pro¬ 
duced some good wine and oil, and the sea abounded 
in fish. The natives of the country were probably 
a mixed race of Celtae and Ligures ; or the Ligu¬ 
rian population may have extended west as far as 
the Rhone. Stephanas («.r. Moo’O’aXfa), whose au¬ 
thority is nothing, except we may understand Aim 
as correctly citing Hecataeus, describes Massalia as a 
city of Ligystice in Celtice. And Strabo (iv. p. 203) 
observes, “ that as far west as Massalia, and a little 
further, the Salyes inhabit the Alps that lie above 
the coast and some parts of the coast itself, mingled 
with the Hellenes.’* This is doubtless the meaning 
of Strabo’s text,;is Groskurd remarks {Transl. Strab. 
vol. i. p. 3.^0), Strabo adds, “ and the old Greeks 
give to the Salyes the name of Ligyes, and to the 
country whicli the Massaliots possess the name of 
Ligystice ; but the later Greeks name them Celto- 
ligyes, and assign to them the plain country as far 
as the Rhodanus and the Druentia.” Massalia, then, 
appears to have been built on a coast which was 
occupied by a Ligurian people. 

The inhabitants of the Ionian town of Phocaea in 
Asia, one of the most enterprising maritime states of 
antiquity, showed their countrymen the way to the 
Adriatic, to Tyrrhenia, Iberia, and to Tartessua. 
(Herod, i. 1G3). Herodotus says nothing of their 
visiting Celtice or the country of the Celtae. The 
story of the origin of Massalia is preserved by Aristotle 
{op. A then. xiii. p. 576) in his history of the polity of 
the Massiliensos. Euxeiius, a Phocaean, was a friend 
of Nannus, who was the chief of this part of tho 
coast. Nannus, being about to marry his daughter, 
invited to the feast Euxenus, who happened to 
have arri\'cd in the country. Now the marriage 
was after the following fashion. The young woman 
WHS to enter after the feast, and to give a cup of wdne 
and water to the suitor whom she preferred ; and the 
man to whom she gave it was to be her husband. 
The maid coming in gave the cup, either by chance 
or for some reason, to Euxenus. Her name was 
Petta. Tho father, who considered the giving of the 
cup to be according to the will of the deity, consented 
tlmt Euxenus should have Petta to wdfe ; and Eu- 
xenns gave her the Greek name Aristoxena. It is 
added, that there was a family in Massalia, up to 
Aristotle’s time, named Protiadae, for Protis was a 
son of Euxenus and Aristoxena, 

Justin (xliii. 3, &c.), the epitomiser of Trogus 
Pompeius, who was either of Gallic or Ligurian 
origin, fur his ancestors were Vocontii, tells the story 
in a somewhat different way.. He fixes the time of 
the Phocaeans coming to Gallia in the reign of Tar- 
quinius, who is Tarquinius Priscua. The Phocaeans 
first entered the Tiber, and, making a treat/with the 
Roman king, continued their voyage to the furthest 
bays of Gallia and the mouths of the Rhone. They 
were pleased with the country, and returning to 
Phocaea, induced a greater number of Phocaeans to 
go with them to Gallia. The commanders of the 
fleet were Simos and Protis. Plutarch also {Solon, 
c. 2.) names Protos the founder of Massalia. Simos 
and Protis introduced themselves to Nannus, king of 
tho Segobrii or Segobrigii, in whose territories they 
wished to build a city. Nannus was busy at this 
time with preparing for the marriage of his daughter 
Cyptis, and the strangers were politely invited to tbe 
marriage feast. The choice of the young woman 
for her husband fell on Protis ; but the cup which 
she offered him contained only water. From this fiict, 
insignificant in itself^ a modem writer deduces 
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conclusion, that if it was wine and water, the wine 
came from foreign commerce, and commerce anterior 
to the arrival of the Phocaeans ; “ for the vine was 
not yet introduced into Gaul.” But the vine is a 
native of Gallia Narbonensis, and king Nannus may 
have had wine of his own making. The Phocaeans 
now built Massalia ; and though they were con¬ 
tinually harassed by the Ligurians, they beat them 
off, conquered fresh territories, and built new cities 
in them. The time of the settlement of Massalia is 
fixed by Scymnus Chius 120 years before the battle 
of Marathon, or b. c. 600. 

Strabo (iv. p. 179) found in some of his autho¬ 
rities a story that the Phocaeans before they sailed to 
Gallia were told by an oracle to take a guide from 
Artemis of Ephesus ; and accordingly they went to 
Ephesus to ask the goddess how they should obey 
the oracular order. T'he goddess appeared to Aris- 
tarche, one of the women of noblest rank in Ephesus, 
in a dream, and bade her join the expedition, and 
take with her a statue from the temple. Aristarche 
went with the adventurers, who built a temple to 
Artemis, and made Aristarche the jiriestess. In all 
their colonies the Massaliots established the worship 
of Artemis, and set up the same kind of wooden 
statue, and instituted the same rites as in the mother- 
city. For though Phocaea founded Massalia, Ephe¬ 
sus was the city which gave to it its religion. 
[Epuesus, Vol. I. p. 834.] 

The Gain, as Justin calls them, learned from the 
Massaliots the usages of civilised life (Justin, xliii. 
4), to cultivate the ground, and to build w-alls round 
their cities. They learned to live under the rules of 
law, to prune the vino, and to plant the olive. Thus 
Greek civility was imported into barbaric Gallia, 
and France still possesses a large and beautiful city, 
a lasting memorial of Greek enterprise. 

Nannus died, and was succeeded by his son Co- 
manus, to whom a cunning Ligurian suggested that 
Massalia would some time ruin all the neighbouring 
people, and that it ought to be stifled in its Infancy. 
He told him the fable of the bitch and her whelps, 
which Phaedrus has (i. 19); but this part of the old 
story is hardly credible. How^ever, the king took 
advantage of a festival in Massalia, which Justin 
calls by the Roman name of Floralia, to send some 
stout men there under the protection of Massaliot 
hospitality, and others in carts, concealed in hampers 
covered with leaves. He posted himself with his 
troops in the nearest mountains, ready to enter the 
city when his men should open the gates at night, 
and the Massaliots were sunk in sleep and filled with 
wine. But a woman spoiled the plot. She was a 
kinsman of the king, and had a Greek for her lover. 
She was moved with compassion for the handsome 
youth as she lay in his arms : she told him of the 
treachery, and urged him to save his life. The man 
reported it to the magistrates of the city. The Li¬ 
gurians were pulled out of their hiding-places and 
massacred, and the treacherous king was surprised 
when he did not expect it, and cut to pieces with 
7000 of his men. From this time the Massaliots 
on festal days shut their gates, kept good watch, 
and exercised a vigilant superintendence over 
strangers. 

The traditions of the early history of Ma.ssalia 
have an appearance of truth. Everything is natural. 
A woman^s love founded and saved Massalia. A 
womw’s tender heart saved the life of the noble 
Siiglishman who rescued tho infant colony of Vir¬ 
ginia from destruction ^ and the same gentle and 
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heroic Woman, Pocahontas, by marrying another 
Englishman, made peace between tho settlers and 
the savages, and secured for England a firm footing 
in Chesapeake Bay. 

Livy’s story (v. 34) of the Phocaeans landing on 
the site of Massalia at the time of Bellovesus and hia 
Celts being on the way to invade Italy, is of no value. 

When CJyms invaded Ionia (b. c. 646), part of 
the Phocaeans left Phocaea and sailed to Alalia in 
Corsica, where the Phocaeans had made a settlement 
twenty years before. Herodotus, who tells the his¬ 
tory of these adventurers at some length, says nothing 
of their settlement at Massalia. (i. 163 —167.) 
Strabo (vi. p. 262), on the authority of Antiochus, 
names Greontiades as the commander of tho Pho¬ 
caeans who fled from their country on tho Persian 
invasion, and went to Corsica and Massalia, whence 
being driven away, they founded Velia in Italy. It 
is generally said that the exiles from Phocaea formed 
the second colony to Massalia ; but though it seems 
likely enough, tho evidence is rather imperfect. 
When Thucydides says (i. 13) that the Phocaeans 
while they were founding Massalia defeated the 
Carthaginians in a naval battle, we get nothing 
from this fact as to the second settlement of Mas¬ 
salia. We only leam that the Carthaginians, who 
were probably looking out for trading posts on the 
Gallic shore, or were already there, came into con¬ 
flict with the Phocaeans ; and if we interpret Thucy¬ 
dides’ words as wc ought to do, he means at the time 
of the settlement of Massalia, whenever that was. 
Pausanias, who is not a careless writer (x. 8. § 6), 
states that the Massaliots were a Phocaean colony, 
and a part of those who fled from Harpagus the 
Mede ; and that having gained a victory over the 
Carthaginians, they got possession of the country 
which they now have. The Phocaeans dedicated a 
bronze statue to Apollo at Delphi to commemorate 
the victory. There seems, then, to have been an 
o])inion current, that some of the exiles at the time 
of the Persian invasion settled at Massalia; and also 
a confusion between the two settlements. Justin, 
following Trogus, speaks of the Massaliots having 
great wars with the Galli and Ligures, and of their 
often defeating the Carthaginian armies in a war that 
arose out of some fishing vessels being taken, and 
granting them peace They also were, he says, in 
alliance with Rome almost from the lime of founding 
their city ; but it seems that he had forgotten what 
he said a little before, that it was not almost from 
that time, but even before. They also contributed 
gold and silver to pay the ransom when the Galli 
took Rome, for which they received freedom from 
taxation (immunitas), and other privileges; which is 
very absurd, and certainly untrue. The historical 
connection of Rome and Massalia belongs to a later 
time. 

Massalia was built on rocky ground. The harbour 
lay beneath a rock in the form of a theatre, which 
looked to the smith. Both the harbour and the city 
were well walled, and tho city was of considerable 
extent. On tlio citadel stood the Ephesium, and 
the temple of Delphinian Apollo, which was a com¬ 
mon sanctuary of all the lonians, but tho Ephesium 
was a temple of Artemis of Ephesus. The Mas¬ 
saliots had ship-houses (t/€(i<roncoi) and an armoury 
(dwAoe^fcij); and in the time of their prosperity 
they had many vessels, arms, and stores of ammu¬ 
nition both for navigation and for the siege of cities; 
by which means they kept off the barbarians and 
gained the friendship of the Romans. (Strab. pp. 
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iv. 179,180.) Caesar, who knew the site well, de¬ 
scribes Massalia as washed by the sea almost along 
three parts of its extent; the fourth part was that 
by which the city was connected with the main¬ 
land ; and here also the part that was occupied by 
the citadel was protected by the nature of the ground 
and a very deep valley (JB. C. ii. 1). He speaks of 
an island opposite to Massalia. There are three small 
islands nearly opposite the entrance of the present 
port. It was connected with the mainland, as Ku- 
menius describes it, “ by a space of fifteen Imndred 
paces.” D’Anville observes that these fifteen hun¬ 
dred paces, or a Roman mile and a half, considerably 
exceed the actual distance from the bottom of the 
port to the place called the Grande Pointe; and he 
supposes that we must take these to be single paces, 
and 80 reduce the space to half the dimensions. 
Walckenaer {Geog. <^c. vol. i. p. 25) supposes 
Eumenius to mean that the tongue of land on which 
Massalia stood was 1500 paces long. At present 
the port of Marseille is turned to the west; but the 
old port existed for a long time after the Roman 
period. This old port was named Lacy don (Mela, 
ii. 5), a name which also appears on a medal of 
Massalia. The houses of Massalia were mean. Of 
the public buildings not a trace remains now, though 
it seems that there were not very long ago some re¬ 
mains of aqueducts and of baths. Medals, urns, and 
other antiquities have often been dug up. 

The friendship of Rome and Massalia dates from 
the Second Punic War, when the Massaliots gave the 
Romans aid (Liv. xxi. 20, 25, 26), and assisted 
them all through the long struggle. (Folyb. iii, 95.) 
In B. c. 208 the Massaliots sent the Romans intel¬ 
ligence of Asdrubal having come into Gallia. (Liv. 
xxvii, 36.) Massalia was never safe against the 
Ligurians, who even attacked them by sea (Liv. 
xl. 18). At last (n. c. 154) they were obliged to 
ask the Romans for aid against the Oxybii and 
Deceates, who were defeated by Q. Opimius. The 
story of the establishment of the Romans in Southern 
Gallia is told in another place [Gallia Tkans- 
ALPINA, Vol. I. p. 953.] 
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By the victory of the Romans over the Ligurians 
the Massaliots got some of the Ligurian lands ; and 
after the defeat of the Teutones by C. Marius (b. c. 
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102) near Aquae Sextiae (Ata;), the Roman com¬ 
mander gave the Massaliots the canal which he had 
constructed at the eastern outlet of the Rhone, and 
they levied tolls on the ships that used it [Fossa 
Mariana]. The Massaliots were faithful to the 
Romans in all their campaigns in Gallia, and fur¬ 
nished them with supplies. (Cic. pi'O Font c. 1.) 
Cn. Pompeius gave to the community of Massalia 
lands that had belonged to the Volcae Arecomici 
and the Helvii; and C. Julius Caesar increased their 
revenue by fresh grants. (B, C. i. 36.) 

When Caesar (b. c. 49) was marching from Italy 
into Spain against the legati of Pompeius, Massalia 
shut her gates against him. The excuse was that 
they would not side with either party ; but they 
showed that they were really favourable to Pora- 
peius by admitting L. Domitius within their walls 
and giving him the command of the city (J5. C. i. 
34—36). At the suggestion of Pompeius the 
Massaliots also had made great preparations for 
defence. Caesar left three legions under his legatus 

C. Trebonius to besiege Massalia, and he gave 

D. Brutus the command of twtdve ships which he 
had constinicted at Arelate (^Arles') with great ex¬ 
pedition. While Caesar was in Spain, the Massaliots 
having manned seventeen vessels, eleven of which 
were decked ships, and put on board of them many 
of the neighbouring mountaineers, named Albici, 
fought a battle with Brutus in which they lost nine 
ships. (R C. i. 56—59.) But they still hold out, 
and the narrative of the siege and their sufferings Is 
one of the most interesting parts of Caesar’s History 
of the Civil War {B. C. ii. 1—22; Dion Cassius, 
xli. 25). When the town finally surrendered to 
Caesar, the people gave up their arms and military 
engines, their ships, and all the money that was in 
the public treasuiy. The city of Massalia appeared 
in Caesar’s triumph at Rome, ‘rthat city,” says 
Cicero, “ without which Romo never triumphed 
over tl»e Transalpine nations” (^Philipp, viii. 6, 
de Offic. ii. 8). Still it retained its freedom (avro- 
vo/xlo), or in Roman language it was a Libera Civitas, 
a term which Strabo correctly explains to signify 
that the Mas.saliots “ were not under the governors 
who were sent into the Provincia, neither the city 
itself, nor the dependencies of the city.” Pliny names 
Ma.ssalia a ‘^foederata civitas” (iii. 4), a term which 
the history of its early connection with Rome explains. 

The constitution of Massalia was aristocratic and 
its institutions were good (Strab. iv. p. 179). It had 
a council of 600, who held their places for life, and 
were named Timuchi (n/xovxoi). The council had 
a committee of fifteen, in whose hands the ordinary 
administration was: three out of the fifteen presided 
over the committee, and had the chief power: they 
were the executive. Strabo’s text here becomes 
corrupt, and it is doubtful whether he means to say 
that no man could be a Timuchus, unless he had 
children and unless he could trace his descent for 
three generations from a citizen, or that no man 
could be one of the fifteen unless he fulfilled these 
conditions. (See Groskurd, TransL Strabo^ vol. i 
p. 310.) Their laws were Ionic, says Strabo, what¬ 
ever this means; and were set up in public. Pro¬ 
bably we may infer that they were not overloaded 
with legislation. Aristotle (Pol. v. 6) seems to say 
that Massalia was once an oligarchy, and we may 
conclude from this and other authorities, that it be¬ 
came a Timocracy, that is, that the political power 
came into the bauds of those who had a certain 
amount of wealth. Cicero {de Rep. i. 27,28) in 
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1)13 time speaks of the power being in the hands of 
tho “ selecti et principesor as he calls them in 
another place the “ optimates; ” and though the 
administration was equitable, “ there was,” he says, 
** in this condition of the ‘ populus * a certain resem¬ 
blance to servitude.” Though the people had little 
or no power, so far as we can learn, yet the name 
Demus was in use; and probably, as in most Greek 
towns, the official title was Boule and Demus, as at 
Borne it was Senatus Populusque Bomanus. The 
division of the people was into Phylao. The council 
of the 600 probably subsisted to a late period, for 
Lucian, or whoever is the author of the Toxaris 
(c. 24) mentions it in his story of the friendship of 
^notbemis and Menecrates. 

Some writers have attempted, out of the fragments 
of antiquity, to reconstruct the whole polity of Mas- 
salia; an idle and foolish attempt. A few things 
are recorded, which are worth notice; and though 
the authority for some of them is not a critical 
writer, we can hardly suppose that he invented. 
(Valer. Maxim, ii. 6.) Poison was kept under the 
care of the administration, and if a man wished to 
die, he must apply to the Six Hundred, and if he 
made out a good case, he was allowed to take a dose; 
and " herein,” says Valerius, “ a manly investiga¬ 
tion was tempered by kindness, which neither al¬ 
lowed any one to depart from life without a cause, 
and wisely gives to him who wishes to depart a 
speedy way to death.” The credibility of this usage 
has been doubted on various grounds; but there is 
nothing in it contrary to the notions of antiquity. 
Two coffins always stood at the gates, one for the 
the slave, one for the freeman ; the bodies were 
taken to the place of intennent or burning, which¬ 
ever it was, in a vehicle: the sorrow terminated on 
the day of the funeral, which was followed by a 
domestic sacrifice and a repast of the relations. The 
thing was done cheap: the undertaker would not 
grow rich at Massalia. No stranger was allowed 
to enter the city with arms; they were taken from 
him, and restored when he went away. These and 
other precautions had their origin in the insecurity 
of settlers among a warlike and hostile population 
of Ligurians and Galli. The Massaliots also had 
slaves, as all Greeks had; and though manumission 
was permitted, it may be inferred from Valerius, if 
he has not after his fashion confounded a Greek and 
Koman usage, that the slave’s condition was hard. 
A supply of slaves might be got from the Galli, who 
sold their own children. Whether the Ligurian was 
so base, may be doubted. We read of Ligurians 
working for daily hire for Massalioi masters. This 
hardy race, men and women, used to come down 
from the mountains to eara a scanty pittance by 
tilling the ground ; and two ancient writers have 
preserved the same story, on the evidence of Posi¬ 
donius, of the endurance of a Ligurian woman, who 
was working for a Massaliot farmer, and being seized 
with the pains of childbirth, retired into a wood to be 
delivered, and came back to her work, for she would 
not lose her hire. (Strab. iii. p. 165; Diodor. iv. 20.) 
It is just to add that the employer paid the poor 
woman her wages, and sent her off with the child. 

The temperance, decency, and simplicity of Mas- 
saliot manners during their best peri^, before they 
had long been subjected to Roman rule, are com¬ 
mended % the ancient writers. The women drank 
no wine. Those spectacles, which the Romans called 
Mimi, coarse, corrupting exhibitions, were pro¬ 
hibited. Against religious impostors the Massa- 
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Hot shut his door, for in those days there were men 
who made a trade of superstition. The highest 
sum of money that a man could get with a woman 
was a hundred gold pieces: he must take a wife 
for what she was worth, and not for her money. 
She had five gold pieces for her dress, and five for 
her gold ornaments. This was the limit fixed by 
the sumptuary laws. Perhaps the MassaHot women 
were handsome enough to want nothing more. 

Massalia cultivated literature, though it did not 
produce, as far as we know, either poets or histo¬ 
rians. An edition (di6p0a>(ris') of the Homeric 
poems, called the Massaliot edition, was used by the 
Alexandrine critics in settling the text of Homer. 
It is not known by whom this ediion was made ; 
but as it bore the name of Massalia, it may be 
supposed that it came from this city. The name 
of Pytheas is inseparably connected with the mari¬ 
time fame of Massalia, but opinions will always 
differ, as they did in antiquity, as to the extent of 
his voyages and his veracity. (Strab. ii. p. 104.) 
That this man, a contemporary of Alexander, navi¬ 
gated the Atlantic Ocean, saw Britain, and explored 
a largo part of the western coast of Kurope, can 
hardly be doubted. There was nothing strange in 
this, for tho Phoenicians had been in Britain cen¬ 
turies before. Pliny (ii. 97) records a statement of 
Pytheas as to the high tides on the British coast. 
Strabo (ii. p. 71) states that Hipparchus, on the 
authority of Pytheas, placed Massalia and Byzantium 
in the same latitude. But it appears from another 
passage of Strabo (ii. p. 115), that Hipparchus said 
that the ratio between tho gnomon and its shadow at 
Byzantium was the same that Pytheas said it was 
at Massalia; whence it appears that the conclusion 
is Hipparchus’ own, and that the error may have 
been either in the latitude of Massalia, or in the 
latitude of Byzantium. As for the voyages of 
another Massaliot, Euthymenes, there is too little 
authority to enable us to say anything certain. 

As the Massaliots planted their colonies along 
the south coast of Gallia and even in Spain, we may 
conclude that all the places which they chose were 
selected with a view to commerce. The territory 
which Massalia itself had, and its colonies, was in¬ 
significant. Montesquieu (^Esprit d«s Lois, xx. 6) 
justly estimated the consequences of this city's po¬ 
sition : ** Marseille, a necessary port of refuge in the 
midst of a stormy sea ; Marseille, this place where 
the winds, the sea-banks, the form of the coast, bid 
the mariner touch, was frequented by maritime 
peoples. The sterility of its soil determined com¬ 
merce as the pursuit of tho inhabitants.” The 
Massaliots were noted for their excellent ships and 
their skill in constructing machinery. They carried 
on a large trade by sea, and we may conclude that 
they exported the products of Gallia, for which they 
could give either foreign produce or their own wine, 
oil, domestic utensils, and arms. The fact that in 
Caesar’s time the Helvctii used the Greek cha¬ 
racters, is in itself evidence of the intercourse be¬ 
tween the Greeks on the coast and the Galli. 
we consider also that the Greeks were settled all 
along the southern coast of Gallia, from which the 
access was easy to the basin of the Garonne, it is a 
fair conclusion that they exchanged articles, either 
directly or through several hands, with the Galli on 
the Western Ocean; and so part of the trade of 
Britannia would pass through the Greek settlements 
on the south const of France. [Gallia, Vol. I. 
p. 963.] 

V 3 
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The medals of Massalia are numerous, and some 
of them are in good taste. It is probable that they 
also coined for the Galli, for the Galli had coined 
money of their own long before the Christian aera 
with Greek characters. The common types of the 
Massaliot medals are the lion and the bull. No 
gold coins of Massalia have yet been found ; but 
there are coins of other metal covered over with gold 
or silver, which are generally supposed to be base 
coin; and base or false coin implies time coin of 
the same kind and denomination. It has been also 
supposed that the fraud was practised by the Mas- 
saliots themselves, to cheat their customers; a sup¬ 
position which gives them no credit for honesty and 
little for sense. 

The settlements of Massalia were all made very 
early: indeed some of tliern may have been settle¬ 
ments of the mother city Phocaea. One of the 
earliest of these colonies was Tauroeis or Tauroentum 
(a doubtful position), which Caesar (i?. C. ii. 4) 
calls “ Castellum Massiliensium.” The other set¬ 
tlements east of Massalia were Olbia (^Eouhes or 
Eouho)^ Athenopolis [Athknopolis], Antipolis 
{Antibes)^ Nicaea (Nizzd)^ and the islands along 
til is coast, the Stoechades, and Lero and Lerina. 
West of Massalia was Agatha (^Agdey, on the 
Araui’is (ZTeraw/t), doubtful whether it was a colony 
settled by Phocaea or Massalia. Rhoda (Rosas)^ 
within the limits of Hispania, was either a Rhodian 
or Massaliot colony; even if it was Rhodian, it was 
afterwards under Massalia. Emporiao (Ampurias'), 
in Hispania, was also Massaliot; or even Phocaean 
(Liv. xxvi. 19) originally. [Emporiae]. Strabo 
speaks of three small Massaliot settlements further 
south on the coast of Hispania, between the river 
Sucre (Jucar) and Carthago Nova (iii. p. 159). 
The chief of them, he says, was Hemcroscopiuin. 
[Diamium], 

The furthest Phocaean settlement on the south 
coast of Spain was Maenace (iii. p. 156), where re¬ 
mains of a Greek town existed in Strabo’s time. 

There may have been other Massaliot settlements 
on the Gallic coast, such as Heraclea. [Hbraclea]. 
Stephanus, indeed, mentions some other Massaliot 
cities, but nothing can be made of his fragmentary 
matter. There is, no good reason for thinking that 
the Massaliots founded any inland towns. Arelate 
(Arte«) would seem the most likely, but it was not 
a Greek city; and as to Avenio (Avignon) and Ca- 
bellio ( Cara«7/b»), the evidence is too small to enable 
us to reckon them among M^issaliot settlements. 
There is also the great improbability that the Mas¬ 
saliots either wanted to make inland settlements, or 
were able to do it, i^ contrary to the practice of 
their nation, they had wished it. That Massaliot 
merchants visited the interior of Gallia long before 
the Roman conquest of Gallia, may be assumed as a 
fact. 

. Probably the downfal of Carthage at the end of 
tlie Third Punic War, and the alliance of Miissalia 
with Rome, increased the commercial prosperity of 
this city; but the Massaliots never became a great 
power like Carthage, or they would not have called 
in the Romans to help them against two small Li¬ 
gurian tribes. The foundation of the Roman colony 
of Narbo (iVorbonwe), on the Atax (Aude)^ in a 
position which commanded the road into Spain and 
to the mouth of the Garonne^ must have been detri¬ 
mental to the commercial interests of Massalia. 
Strabo (iv. p. 186) mentions Narbo in his time as the 
chief tmding place in the Provincia. Both before 
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Caesar^s time and after Massalia was a place of 
resort for the Romans, and sometimes selected by 
exiles as a residence. (Tac. Ann. iv. 43, xiii. 47.) 
When the Roman supremacy was established iu 
Gallia, Massalia had no longer to protect itself 
against the natives. The people having wealth and 
leisure, applied themselves to rhetoric and pliilo- 
sophy; the place became a school for the Galli, who 
studied the Greek language, which came into such 
common use that contracts were drawn up in Greek. 
In Strabo’s time, that is in the time of Augustus 
and Tiberius, some of the Romans who were fbnd of 
learning went to Massalia instead of Athens. Agri¬ 
cola, the conqueror of Britannia, and a native of 
Forum Julii, was sent when a boy by a careful 
mother to Massalia, where, as Tacitus says (Agric. 
c. 4), “ Greek civility was united and tempered 
with the thrifty habits of a provincial town.” (See 
also Tac. Ann. iv. 44.) The Galli, by their ac¬ 
quaintance with Massalia, became fond of rhetoric, 
which has remained a national taste to the present 
day. I'hey had teachers of rhetoric and philosophy 
in their houses, and the towns also hired teachers 
for their youth, as they did physicians; for a kiml 
of inspector of health was a part of the economy of 
a Greek town. Circumstances brought three lan¬ 
guages into use at Massalia, the Greek, the Latin, 
and the Gallic (Ibid, xv., on the authority of Varro). 
The studies of the youth at Massalia in the Roman 
period were both Greek and Latin. Medicine appears 
to have been cultivated at Massalia. Crinas, a 
doctor of this town, combined physic and astrology. 
He left an enormous sum of money for repairing the 
walls of-his native town. He made his. fortune at 
Rome; but a rival came from Massalia, named 
Charmis, who entered on bis career by condemning 
the practice of all his predecessors. Charmis in¬ 
troduced the use of cold baths even in winter, afad 
plunged the sick into ponds. Men of rank might 
be seen shivering for display under the treatment 
of this water doctor. On which Pliny ( xxix. 2) 
well observes that all these men hunted after repu¬ 
tation by bringing in some novelty, while they 
trafiicked away the lives of their patients. 

The hi.btory of Massalia after Caesar’s time is 
very little known. It is said that there are no im¬ 
perial medals of Massalia. Some tombs and inscrip¬ 
tions are in the Museum of Marseille. 

A great deal has been written about the histoiy 
of Massalia, but it is not worth much. The follow¬ 
ing references will lead to other authorities: Ruoul- 
Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Grecqnes, a very 
poor work; H. Ternaux, Historia Reipvhlicae Mas¬ 
siliensium a Primordiis ad Neronis Tempora, 
which Is useful for the references, but for nothing 
else; Thierry, Uistoirs des Gaulois, [G. L.] 
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MASSPTHOLUS (Mao'o’l^oAor), a river of Libya, 
the source of which Ptolemy (iv. 6. § 8), places in 
the mountain called Theon Ochema, and its em¬ 
bouchure” (§ 9) in the Hesperian bay, between 
Hesperium Ceras and the Hypodromos of Aetbiopia, 
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in E. long. 14® 30', N. lat. 6® 20'. It has been 
identified with the Gambia^ which can be no other 
than the ancient Stachir or Trachir; one of the rivers 
which flow into the Atlantic, between the Kama- 
ranca and the Mesurado, is the probable repre¬ 
sentative of the Massitholus. [E. B. J.J 

MASSYLL [Numidia.] 

MASTAURA (Mdo-raupa), a town in the north 
of Caria, at the foot of Mount Messogis, on the 
small river Chrjsaoras, between Tralles and Tri- 
polis. (Strab. xiv. p. 650; Plin. v. 31; Steph. B. 
8, v,\ Hierocl. p. 659.) The town was not of any 
great i-epute, but is interesting from its extant 
coins, and from the fact that the ancient site is still 
marked by a village bearing the name Mastaura^ \ 
near which a few ancient remains are found. (Ha¬ 
milton, Researches, i. p. 531.) [L. S.] 

MASTE (Mdo-Tij Ptol. iv. 7. § 26), a moun¬ 
tain forming part of the Abyssinian highlands, 
a little to the east of the Lunae Montes, lat. 10® 59' 
N., long. 36® 55' E. The sources of the Astapns, 
Bahr-el-Azreh, Blue or Dark river, one of the ori¬ 
ginal tributaries of the Nile, if not the Nile itself, are 
supposed to be on the N. side of Mount Maste. 
They are three springs, regarded as holy by the 
natives, and though not broad are deep. Bruce, 
(^Travels, vol. iii. p. 308) visited Mount Maste, and 
was the first hiuropean who had ascended it for 
seventy years. The tribes who dwelt near the foun¬ 
tains of the Bahr-el-Azrek were called Mastitae 
(Matfrirm, Ptol, iv. 5. § 24, 7. § 31), and there was 
a town of the same name with the mountain (Mdarrj 
TrdPiis, Ptol. iv. 7, § 25). [W. B. D.] 

MASTIA'NI (Macrriauol), a people on the south 
coast of Spain, cast of the Pillars of Hercules, to 
whom the town of Mastia (Maur/a) belonged. 
They were mentioned by Ilecataeus (Steph. B. s. v, 
MauTiovol) and Polybius (iii. 33), but do not oc¬ 
cur in later writers, Hannibal transported a part of 
them to Africa. (Polyb. I c.) Mastia appears to 
be the same us Massia (Ma<r<rla), which Thoopom- 
pus described as a district bordering upon the 
Tartessians. (Steph. B. s. v. Mao-ula.) Hecataeus 
also assigned the following towns to this people: 
Maenobora (Steph. B. s, v. MaivdSaipa}, pro¬ 
bably the same as the later Maenoba ; Six us 
Steph. B. s. V.), probably the same as the later f^x, 
or Hexi ; Molybdana (MoAi»§5dva, Steph. B. 
3 . V.) ; and Syalis (SdoAis, Steph. B. s. v.), pro¬ 
bably the later Suel. 

MASTRA'MELA (MaarpajufATj, Steph. B. s. v,), 
“ a city ami lake in Celtico,” on the authority of 
Artemidorus. This is the Astrqniela of the MSS. 
of Pliny [Fossa Mariana, p. 912]. The name 
Mastrameia also occurs in Avienus (Ora MarUma, 
V. 692). It is one of the lakes on the eastern side 
of the Delta of the Rhone, but it is uncertain which 
it is, the E'tcmg de Berre or the E'tang de Mar- 
tigtLes* It is said that there is a dry part of some 
size in the middle of the E'tang de Caronte, and that 
this dry part is still called Malestraou. [G, L.] 
MASTU'SIA (Macrrovala Axpa: Capo Greco'), 
the promontory at the southern extremity of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, opposite to Sigeum. A little 
to the east of it was the town of EJaens. (Ptol. 
iii. 12. § 1; Plin. iv. 18; Mela, ii. 21; Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 534, where it is called Ma|oi/(rla.) The 
mountain in Ionia, at the foot of which Smyrna was 
built, likewise bore the name of Mastusia. (Plin, 
v»81.) [L.S.] 

M^XJ'RA (Mdffovpa), a place between Attalia 
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and Perge in Pamphylia (Stadiasm. §§ 200, 201), 
and 70 stadia from Mygdala, which is probably a 
corruption of Magydus, [Magydus.] [L. S.J 
MATALA PR [Matalia.] 

MATA'LIA (MaroAfa, Ptol. iii. 17. § 4), a town 
in Crete near the headland of Matala (MdroXa, 
Stadiasm.), and probably the same place as the 
naval arsenal of Gortyna, Metallum (McraAAoi', 
Strab. x. p. 479), as it appears in our copies of 
Strabo, but incorrectly. (Comp. Groskurd, ac? loc.) 
The modern name in Mr. Pashley’s map is Mdtala. 
(Hock, Areto, vol. i. pp. 399, 435; Class. Antiq. 
vol. ii. p. 287.) [E. B. .Lj 

MATEOLA, a town of Apulia, mentioned only by 
Pliny (iii. 11, s. 16) among the inland cities of that 
province. It is evidently the same now called Ma- 
tefra about 12 miles from Ginosa (Gemnsium), and 
27 from the gulf of Tarentum. It is only about 
8 miles from the river Bradanus, and must there¬ 
fore have been closely adjoining the frontier of 
Lucania. [E. H. B.] 

MATAVO, or MATAVONIUM, as D’Anville 
Las it, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed by the 
Antonine Itin. on a road from Forum Voconii [Fo¬ 
rum VocJoNii] to Massilia (Marseille), 12 M. P. 
from Forum Voconii and 14 from Ad Turres 
(Tourves), between which places it lie.s. It is also 
in the Table, but the distances are not the same. 
Matavo is supposed to he Vins. [G. L.] 

MATERENSE OPPIDUM, one of the thirty free 
towns (“ oppida libera,” Plin. v. 4) of Zeugitana. It 
still retains the ancient name, .and is the modem 
Matter in the government of Tunis, — a small vil¬ 
lage situated on a rising ground in the middle of a 
fruitful plain, with a rivulet a little below, which 
empties itself into the Sisara Palus. (Shaw, Ttav. 
p. 165 ; Barth, Wandemmgen, p. 206.) [E. B. J.] 

MATE'RI (Marripoi ; some MSS. read Marrivoi, 
Ptol. V. 9. § 17), a people of Asiatic Sarmatia, to 
the E. of the river Kha. [E. B. J.] 

MATERNUM, a town of Etruria, known only 
from the Tabula Peutingeriana, wliich places it on 
the Via Clodia, between Tuscania (Toscanella) and 
Saturnia, 12 milas from the former, and 18 from the 
latter city. It probably occupied the same site as 
the modem village of Farnese. (Cluver. Ifal. p 517; 
Dennis, Atmria, vol. i. p. 463.) [E. H. B ] 

MATIA'NA (Mariavi}, Strab. ii. p. 73, xi. p. .509. 
Steph B.; Marirjvh, Herod, v. 52: Etk. Mariav6s, 
MartTjvds), a district of ancient Media, in the 
south-western part of its great subdivision called 
Media Atropateno, extending along the mountains 
which separate Armenia and A.ssyria. Its bound¬ 
aries are very uncertain, and it is not possible to 
determine how far it extended. It is probably 
the same as the Maprtav^ of Ptolemy (vi. 2. 

§ 5). [Martiane.] Strabo mentions as a pe¬ 
culiarity of the trees in this di.strict. that they 
distil honey (/. c.). The Matiani are included by 
Herodotus in the eighteenth satrapy of Dareiua 
(iii. 94), and served in the army of Xerxes, being 
armed and equipped in the same manner as the 
Paphlagonians (vii. 72). Herodotus evidently con¬ 
sidered them to occupy part of the more widely 
extended territory of Armenia. [V.] 

MATIE'NI MONTES (rh Mannyh 6pri, Herod, 
i. 189. 202, V. 52), the ridge of mountains which' 
forms the back-bone or centre of Matiana, doubtless 
part of the mountain range of Kurddstdn, in the 
neighbourhood of Vdn. Herodotus makes ^em the 
watershed from which flowed the Gyndes and the^ 
u 4 
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Araxes, which is giving them too extended a range 
from N. to S. (i. 189, 202). [V.] 

MATILO, in Gallia Belgica, is placed b/ the 
Table on a route which ran from Lugdunum {Leiden) 
along the Rhine. The first place from Lugdunum is 
Praetorium Agrippinae {Ro<nnburg\ and the next is 
Matilo, supposed to be Rkynentynrg. [G. L.] 
MATI'LICA {Eth. Matilicas, -atis ; Matilica\ a 
municipal town of Umbria, situated in the Apen¬ 
nines, near the sources of the Aesis, and close to the 
confines of Picenum. It is mentioned both by Pliny 
and the Liber Coloniarum, of which the latter in¬ 
cludes it among the “ Civitates Piceni.” Towards 
the close of the Roman Empire it appears as an epis¬ 
copal see, included in the province then termed 
“ Picenum Suburbicarium.” (Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; 
Lib. Colon, p. 257 ; Bingham’s Eccl, Antiq. book ix. 
ch. 5. § 4.) Matilica is still a considerable town, and 
retains the ancient site as well as name. [E. H. B.] 
MATINUS MONS. [Garoanus.] 

MATISCO, a place in Gallia Celtica, in the ter¬ 
ritory of the Aedui in Caesar’s time, and on the 
Sadne. {B. O. vii. 90.) After the capture of 
Alesia, b. c. 52, Caesar placed P. Sulpicius at 
Matisco with a legion during the winter, to look 
after the supply of corn for the army. {B. G. viii. 4.) 
The position of Matisco is fixed by the name, its site 
on the river, and the Itins. The name, it is said, 
was written Mastico by a transposition of the letters; 
and from this form came the name Maseofij and by 
a common change, Mdcon. The form Mastisco occurs 
in the Table. (D’AnviUe, Notice, ^c.) [G. L.] 

MATITAE. "Niqbir.] 

MA'TIUM, a maritime city of Crete, next to the 
E. of Apullunia in Pliny’s list (iv. 12), and opposite 
to the island of Dia,—“ Contra Matium Dia ” (/. c.). 
The modern Megdlo-Kdstron occupies the ancient 
site. (Pashley, Trav. vol. i. pp. 172, 261; Hock, 
Kreia, vol. i. pp. 12, 403.) . [E. B. J.] 

MATRICEM, AD, a considerable town in Illyri- 
cuin, which the Peutinger Table places between Bis- 
tue Veins and Bistue Nova, 20 M. P. from the 
former, and 25 M. P. from the latter. It must be 
identical with Moetar, the chief town of Herzegdvina, 
standing on both banks of the Narenta, connected 
by the beautiful bridge for which it has always 
been celebrated. The towers of this bridge are, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, on Roman substructions, and 
its construction is attributed to Trajan, or, accord¬ 
ing to some, Hadrian, The word “ most” “ star,” 
signifies “ old bridge.” (Wilkinson, Dalmatia, vol. 
ii. pp. 57—63; Neigebaur, Die Sud-Slaven, p. 
127.) ^ [E. B. J.] 

MATRl'NUS (yiarfilros), a river of Picenum, 
flowing into the Adriatic, now called La Piomba. 
Strabo describes it as flowing from the city of Adria, 
but it is in reality intennediate between Adria 
{Atri) and Angulus {Chnta S. Angelo). According 
to the same writer it had a town of the same name 
at its mouth, which served as the port of Adria. 
(Strab. V. p. 241.) Ptolemy also mentions the 
mouth of the river Matrinu.s next to that of the 
Aternns, from which it is distant about 6 miles 
(Ptol. iii. 1. § 20), but he is certainly in error in 
assigning it to the Marrucini. [E. H. B.] 

MATRONA or MATRONAE MONS is the name 
given by later Latin writers to the pass of the M<mt 
OenSvre, from Segusio (Susa) to Brigantia (5r»- 
OR^), which was more commonly known by the 
genenO appellation of the Alpea Cottiae. The pass 
is described in some detail by Ammianos, from whom 
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it appears that the name was applied only to the 
higher part, or actual pass of the mountain : and 
this is confirmed by the Jerusalem Itinerary, which 
gives the name of Alpes Cottiae to the whole pass 
from Ebrodunum (Embrun) to Segnsio, and con* 
fines that ofMatrona to the actual mountain be¬ 
tween Brigantia (Briangon) and Gesdao (Cesofme). 
(Itin. Hkr. p. 556; Amm. xv. 10. § 6.) [E. H. B.] 
MATRONA. [Sequana.] 

MATTIACI, a German tribe, perhaps a branch 
of the Ghatti, their eastern neighbours, probably 
occupied tlie modern duchy of Nassau, between the 
rivers iMhn, Main, and Rhine. They are not men- 
tione<l in history until the time of the emperor Clau¬ 
dius; they then became entirely subject to the Romans 
(Tac. Germ. 29), who built fortresses and worked 
the silrer mines in their country. (Tac. Ann, 
xi. 20.) In A. D. 70, during the insurrection of 
Civilis, the Mattiaci, in conjunction with the Chatti 
and other tribes, besieged the Roman garrison at 
Moguntiacum (Mayence : Tac. Hist. iv. 37); and 
after this event they disappear from history, their 
country being occupied by the Alemanni. In the 
Notitia Imperii, however, Mattiaci are still men¬ 
tioned among the Palatine legions, and in connection 
with the cohorts of the Batavi. The country of the 
Mattiaci was and still is very remarkable for its 
many hot- springs, and the “ Aquae Mattiacae,” the 
modem Wiesbaden, are repeatedly referred to by 
the Romans. (Plin. xxxi. 17; Amm. Marc. xxix. 
4; Aquae Maitiacae.) From Martial (xiv. 27.: 
Mattiacae Pilae) we learn that the Romans imported 
from the country of the Mattiaci bolls or cakes of 
soap to dye grey hairs. The name Mattiaci is pro¬ 
bably derived from matte, a meadow, and ach, sig¬ 
nifying water or bath. (Comp. Orelli, Inscript. 
Nos. 4977 and 4983; Zeuss, Die Deutschen, p. 
98, foil.) [L. S.] 

MATTIACUM (y[amaK6v), a town in the north 
of the country of the Mattiaci. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 29.) 
Some writers believe this town to be the same as 
the Mattium mentioned by Tacitus (Ann. i. 56), as 
the capital of the Chatti, which was set on fire in 
A. D. 15, during the war of Gcrmanicus. But a 
careful examination of the passage in Tacitus shows 
that this cannot be; and that Matliacum is pro¬ 
bably the modern town of Marburg on the Lahn 
(Logana), whereas Mattium is the modem Maden, 
on the right bank of the Eder (Adtana). (Comp. 
Wilhelm, Germanien, p. 188.) [L. S] 

MATTIUM. [Mattiacum.] 

MATUSARUM. [Lusitania, p, 220, a,] 
MAURALI. [Niqeie.] 

MAURENSII. [Mauretania.] 
MAURETA'NIA, the NW. coast of Africa, now 
known as the Empire of Morocco, Fez, and part of 
Algeria, or the MogKrih-aUakza (furthest west) of 
the natives. 

I. Name, Limits, and Inhabitants, 

This district, which was separated on the E. from 
Niimidia, by the river Ampsaga, and on the S. from 
Gaetulia, by the snowy range of the Atlas, was 
washed upon the N. coast by the Mediterranean, and 
on the W. by the Atlantic. From the earliest times 
it was occupied by a people whom the ancients dis¬ 
tinguished by the name Maurusii (Mavpob&tof, 
Strab. i, p. 5, iii. pp. 131, 137, xvii. pp. 825, 827; 
Liv. xxiv. 49; Virg. Aen. iv. 206; Mowp^wioi, 
Ptol. iv. 1. § 11) or Mauri (Mavpoi, « Blacks,*^ iii 
the Alexandrian dialect^ Pans. i. 33, § 6, viii. 43. 
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§ 3; SftU. 19> Pomp. Mela, i. 4. § 3; Liv. xxi. 
22, zzviii. 17; Herat. (7am. i. 22. 2, ii. 6. 3, iii. 
10. 18; Tac. Ann. ii. 52, iv. 523, xiv. 28, Hiit i. 
78, ii. 58, ir. 60; Lucan, iv. 678; Juv. v. 53, vi. 
337; Flor. iii. 1, iv. 2); hence the name Maure¬ 
tania (the proper form as it appeai-s in inscrip¬ 
tions, Orelli, /nscr. 485, 3570, 3672; and on coins, 
Eckhel, vol. vi. p. 48; comp. Tzchucke, ad Pomp. 

5. § 1) or Mauritania (Mavpirayla, Ptol. 
iv. 1. § 2; Caes. B. C. i. 6, 39; Hirt. B. Afr. 22; 
Pomp. Mela, i. 5; Plin. v. 1; Eutrop. iv. 27, viii. 5; 
Flor. iv. (the MSS. and printed editions vary be¬ 
tween this form and that of Mauretania); ^ Mau- 
poiHxmv Strab. p. 827). These Moors, who 
must not be considered as a different race from the 
Numidians, but as a tnbe belonging to the same 
stock, were represented by Sallust (Jug. 21) as a 
remnant of the army of Hercules, and by Procopius 
(jB. V, ii. 10) as the posterity of the Cananaeans 
who fled from the robber (ATj<rT^s) Joshua; he 
Quotes two columns with a Phoenician inscription. 
Procopius has been supposed to be the only, or at 
least the most ancient, author who mentions this 
inscription, and the invention of it has been attri¬ 
buted to himself; it occurs, however, in the history 
of Moses of Chorene (i. 18), who wrote more than 
a century before Procopius. The same inscription 
is mentioned by Suidas (s. v. Xavdas/)^ who probably 
quotes fix)m Procopius. According to most of the 
Arabian writers, who adopted a nearly similar tradi¬ 
tion, the indigenous inhabitants of N. Africa were 
tfie people of Palestine, expelled by David, who 
passed into Africa under the guidance of Goliah, 
whom they call Bjalout (St. Mai-tin, Le Beau^ Baa 
Empire^ vol. xi. p. 328 ; comp. Gibbon, c. xli.) 
These traditions, though so palpably fabulous, open 
a field to conjecture. Without entering into this, it 
seems certain that the Berbers or Berebers^ from 
whom it has been conjectured that N. Africa received 
.he name of Barbary or Barharia, and whose lan¬ 
guage has been preseiTed in remote mountainous 
tracts, as well as in the distant regions of the desert, 
are the representatives of the ancient inhabitants of 
Mauretania. (Comp. Prichard, Physical Hist, of 
Mankind^ vol. ii. pp. 15—43.) The gentile name 
of the Berbers—Amazighj “ the noble language”— 
is found, according to an observation of Castiglione, 
even in Herodotus (iv. 191, ed. Bahr), — where the 
correct form is Mazyks (MafiJey, Hecataeus, ap. 
Steph. B. s, V.), which occurs in the MSS., while 
the printed editions erroneously give (Nie¬ 

buhr, Led. on Anc. Ethnog. and Geog. vol. ii. 
p. 334), •— as well as in the later Mazices of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xxix. 5; Le Beau, Bos Em- 
pirOf vol. iii p. 471; comp. Gibbon, c. xxv.). 

II. Physical Geography. 

From the extraordinary capabilities of the soil — 
one vast com plain extending from the foot of Atlas 
to th6 shores of the Atlantic — Mauretania was 
formerly the granary of the world. (Pliu. xviii. 20.) 
Under a bigoted and fanatical government, the land 
that might give food to millions, is now covered 
with weeds. Throughout the plains, which rise by 
three great steps to the mountains, there is great 
want of wood; even on the skirts of the Atlas, the 
timber does not reach any great size—nothing to 
justify the expression of Pliny (“opacum nemo- 
roeomque ” v. 1; comp. Jowm, Geog. (Sbc. vol. i. pp. 
123—155; Barth, Wandermgen). 

Strabo (xvp. pp. 826^832) has given an account 
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of the productions of Mauretania, marvellous enough, 
in some particulars, as where he describes weasels as 
large as cats, and leeches 10 ft. long; and among 
other animals the crocodile, which there can scarcely 
be any river of Morocco capable of nourishing, even 
if the climate were to permit it. (In Aegypt, where 
the average heat is equal to that of Senegamhia, the 
crocodile is seldom seen so low as Siout.) Pliny 
(viii. 1) agrees with Strabo (p. 827) in asserting 
that Mauretania produced elephants. As the whole 
of Barbary is more European than African, it may 
be doubted whether the elephant, which is no longer 
found there, was ever indigenous, though it may 
have been naturalised by the Carthaginians, to 
whom elephants were of importance, as part of their 
military establishment. Appian (B. P. 9) says 
that when preparing for their last war with the 
Romans, they sent Hasdrubal, son of Gisco, to hunt 
elephants; he could have hardly gone into Aethiopia 
for this purpose. Shaw (Trav. p. 258 ; Jackson, 
Marocco, p. 55) confirms, iu great measure, the 
statements of Strabo (p. 830) and of Aelian (if. A. 
iii. 136, vi. 20) about the scorpion and the “pha- 
langium,” a species of the “ araehnidue.” The “so- 
litanus,” of which Varro (de Be Rusiica, iv. 14. § 4; 
Plin. ix. 82) gives so wonderful an account, has 
not been identified. Copper is still worked as in 
the days of Strabo (p. 830), and the natives con¬ 
tinue to preserve the grain, legumes, and other pro¬ 
duce of their Imsbandry in “ matmoures,” or conical 
excavations in the ground, as recorded by Pliny 
(xviii. 73 ; Shaw, p. 221). 

MaureUnia, which may be described generally as 
the highlands of N. Africa, elevates itself like an island 
between the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, and the 
great ocean of sand which cuts it off towards the S. and 
E. This “ plateau ” separates itself from the rest of 
Africa, and approximates, in the form and structure, 
tlie height, and arrangement of its elevated masses, to 
the system of mountains in the Spanish peninsula, 
of which, if the straits of the Mediterranean were 
dried up, it would form a part. A description of 
these Atlantic highlands is given in the article 
Atlas. 

Many rivers flow from this great range, and 
fall into the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic. Of 
these, the most important on the N. coast were, 
in a direction from PI to W., the Ampsaqa, Usar, 
Chinalaph, and Mulucha ; on the W. coast, in a 
direction from NE. to SW., the Subur,Sai.a,Phuth, 
and Lixus. 

The coa.st-line, after passing the Ampsaoa ( Wad- 
el-Kibir) and Sinus Numidicus, has the harbours 
loiLGiLis {Jijeli), Saldak Ps. {Bvjeiyah)^ and 
Rusucurrium {Tedlez). Weighing from Algiers^ 
and passing Iomnium {Ras-aUKanatir')^ to stand 
towards the W., there is a rocky and precipitous 
coast, mostly bold, in which in succession were the 
ports and creeks Iol (^Zershell), Cartenna {Tenez)f 
Murustaoa {Mostaghanom^f Arsenaria (Ar- 
zdn), Qijiza {Wahran or Oran)\ Portus Mag¬ 
nus (^Marsa Kibir)^ within Mktagonium Prom. 
(Ras-al ffarsbah) ; and Acra {fshgim). The 
Mulucha falls into the Gulf of MelUah of the 
charts. About 10 miles to the NW. of this river 
lay the TuKS Insulae {Zaphran or JaferH 
group) ; about 30 miles distant from these 
rocks, on a NW. by W. rhumb, was Rusadir 
Prom. (Cap Tres Eorcas of the Spanish pilots, 
or Ras-ud-Dehar of the natives), and in the bight 
formed between it and the Mulucha stood Rusadib 
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(^Melilah.) W. of Cap Trea Forcaa, which is a 
termination of an offshoot of the secondary cliain of 
the Atlas, was the district of the Metagonitae, 
extendincr to Abyiji (Jehel-el-Mina). From hero 
to Tingis (Tangier^ the coast is broken by alternate 
cliffs and coves; and, still standing to the W., a bold 
shore presents itself as far as the fine headland of 
Ampelusia ( Cape Spartel; Ras-el-Shukkiir of the 
natives). From Cape Spartel to the SSW. as far 
as ZiiJ3 {A7'zila)y the coast-line is a flat, sandy, 
and shingly beach, after which it becomes more bold 
as it reaches Lixus (^Al-Hardtch or Lardiche). 
(Smyth, The Mediterranean, pp. 94—99.) A 
•description of the SW. coast is given in the article 
Libya. (Comp. C. MUllcr, Tab. ad Geog. Graec. 
Mmores, ed. Didot, Paris, 18.55; West Coast of 
Africa surveyed, by Arlett, Vidal, and Botelcr, 1832; 
Cvte occidentale de VAfrUpie au Depot de la Ma¬ 
rine, Paris, 18.52 ; Carte de VEmpire de Maroc, 
par E. Renou, 1844; Barth, Karte vom Nord 
Afrikaniseken Gestadeland, Berlin, 1849.) 

III. History and Political Geography. 

The Romans first became acquainted with this 
country when the war with Hannibal was transferred 
to Africa; Mauretania was the unknown land to the 
W. of the Mulucha. In tlie Jugurthine War, Boc- 
chus, who is called king of Mauretania, played the 
traitor’s part so skilfully that ho was enabled to hand 
over his kingdom to his two sons Bogudes and Boc- 
choris, who were associated upon the throne. These 
princes, from their hostility to tlio Pompeian party, 
were confirmed as joint kings of Mauretania by 
J. Caesar in b. c. 49. During the civil war between 
M. Antonins and Octavius, Bocchus sided with the 
latter, while Bogudes was allied with Antonius. 
When Bogudes crossed into Spain, Bocchus seized 
upon his brother’s dominions ; a usurpation which 
was ratified by Octavius. In b. c. 25, Octavius gave 
to Juba II., who was married to the daughter of 
Cleopatra and Antoniu.s, the two provinces of Mau¬ 
retania (afterwards called Tingitana and Caesarien- 
ais) which had formed the kingdom of Bogudes and 
Bocchus, in exchange for Nnmidia, now made a 
Roman province. Juba wnis succeeded by his son 
Ptolemy, whom Selene, Cleopatra’s daughter, bore 
to him. (Strab. xvii. pp. 828, 831, 840.) Ti¬ 
berius lo.aded Ptolemy with favours on account of 
the assistance he gave the Romans in the war with 
Taefarinas (Tac. Ann. iv. 23—26); but in a. D. 
41 ho was put to death by Caligula. (Dion Cass, 
lix. 25 ; Suet. Cal. 26; Seneca, de Tranq. 11.) 
For coins of those native princes, see Eckhel, vol. iv. 
pp. 154—161. 

In A. D. 42, Claudius divided tlio kingdom into two 
provinces, separated from each other by tlie river Mu¬ 
lucha, the ancient frontier between the territories of 
Bocchus and Jugurtha; that to the W. was called 
Mauretania Tingitana, and that to the E. Mau¬ 
retania Caesaribnsis. (Dion Cass. lx. 9; Plin. 
V. 1.) Both were imperial provinces (Tac. Hist. i. 11, 
ii. 58; Spart. Hadr. 6, “ Mauretaniae praefcctura”), 
and were strengthened by numerous Roman “co- 
loniae.” M. Tingitana contained in tlie time of 
Pliny (I. c.) five, three of which, Zius, Babba, 
and Banasa, as they were founded by Augustus 
when Mauretania was independent of Rome, were 
reckoned as belonging to Baetica. (Plin. L c.; Pomp. 
Mela, iii. 10. § 5.) Tingi and Lixus were colo¬ 
nies of Claudius (Plin. 1. c.); to which were added 
in later times Rusadir and Volubilis (/tin. Ant.). 
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M. Caesariensis contained eight colonies founded by 
Augustus, Cartenna, Gunugi, Igilgili, Rua- 
CONIAE, RuSAZUS, SaLDB, SuCCABAR, TuBUSUr- 
Tus; two by Claudius, Caesareia, formerly loL, 
the capital of Juba, who gave it this name in honour 
of his patron Augustus, and Oppidum Novum; 
one by Nerva, Sitifis ; and in later times, Arse- 
NARiA, Bida, Sioa, Aquae Calidae, Quiza, 
Rusucurrium, Auzia, Gilva, Icosium, and Ti- 
PASA, in all 21 well-known colonies, besides several 
“ municipia” and “ oppida Latina.” The Notitia 
enumerates no less than 170 episcopal towns in the 
two provinces. (Comp. Morcelli, Africa Christiana, 
vol. i. pp. 40—43.) About A. D. 400, Mauretania 
Tingitana was under a “ Praeses,” in the diocese of 
Spain; while Mauretania Caesariensis, which still re¬ 
mained in the hands of the diocese of Africa, was 
divided into Mauretania I. or Sitifensis, and 
Mauretania II. or Caesariensis. The emperor 
Otho had assigned the cities of Mauretania to Baetica 
(Tac. Hist. i. 78); but this probably applied only to 
single places, since we find the two Mauretaniae re¬ 
mained unchanged down to the time of Constantine. 
Marquardt, in Becker’s Handbuch der Rdm, Alt. 
pp. 230—232; Morcelli, Africana Christiana, vol. i* 
p. 25.) 

In A. D. 429, tlio Vandal king Genseric, at the 
invitation of Count Boniface, cros.sed the straits of 
Cades, and Mauretania, with the other African pro- 
vince.s, fell into the hands of tlie barbarian con¬ 
querors. Belisarius, “ the Africanus of New Komq,” 
destroyed the kingdom of the Vandals, and Maure¬ 
tania again became a Roman province under an 
Eastern exarch. One of his ablest generals, John 
the Patrician, for a time repressed the inroads of 
the Moors upon Roman civilisation; and under his 
successor, tlie eunuch Solomon, tlie long-lost pro¬ 
vince of Mauretania Sitifensis was restored to the 
empire; while the Second Mauretania, with the ex¬ 
ception of Caesareia itself, was in the hands of Mas- 
tigas and the Moors. (Comp. Gibbon, cc. xli. xliii.; 
Lo Bean, Bas Empire, vol. viii.) At length, in 
A. D. 698—709, when the Arabs made the final 
conquest of Africa,— desolated for 300 years since 
the first fury of the Vandals,—the Moors or 
adopted the religion, the name, and the origin of 
their conquerors, and sunk back into their more 
congenial state of Mahometan savages. 

Pliny (/. c.) m.akes out the breadth of the two 
Mauretaniae .as 467 M. P.; but this will be too much 
even for Tingitania, where Mount Atlas lies more to 
the S., and more than 300 M. P. beyond the utmost 
extent of any part of Caesariensis. The same author 
gives 170 M. P., which are too few for Tingitania, 
and 879 M. P., which are too many for Caesariensis. 
(Shaw, Trav. p. 9.) 

The following tribes are enumerated by Pto¬ 
lemy (iv. 2. §§ 17—22) in I. Mauretania 
Caesariensis : — Toducab (ToBovKai), on the 
left bank of the Ampsaga; to the N. of these, 
CoEDAMUsii (Koida/iiovfftot), and still more to 
the N., towards the coast, and to the E. on the 
Ampsaga, Mucuni (Movkovvoi) and Chituae 
(XtTovai); to the W. of the latter, Tulensii (Tow- 
Arfyinof) and Baniuri (Bayloupot); S. of these, 
Maciiures (Maxovpcy), Salassii (Sa\d(r<rto(), 
and Malchubii (Ma\xo6€ioi); NW. of the’ Tu- 
LKNsii, and to the E. of Zalacus M., and on the 
coast, Macchurebi (MaKxovpijSoi); W. of these, 
and N. of Zalacus, on the mouth of the Ohinalaph, 
Machusii (Maxodaiot)' below them on the otfier 
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side of Zalacufi, Mazices (Mdft/ces); and S., up to 
the Garaphi M., Banturarii (BayTovpdptoi); 
still farther to the S., between Garaphi M. and 
CiNNABA M., Aqdensii ('AKovi\vaioi), Myoeni 
(M wKi^vot), and Maccurae (Ma#cKoCpa»); and 
below them, in the on the N. spurs of Ginnaba, 
Knabasi {'tvd§a(roi) ; W. of these, between Ga¬ 
raphi M. and Dubdus M., Nacmusii (Na/r/xoiJtriot), 
Elulii (’HAovAioi), and Tolotak (ToAwrat); .N. 
of these and Durdus M., Dryitae (Apulrat); then 
So BAB (^wpai); and on the W. of the Machusii, 
Taladusii (Ta\a5oi5(rtot). The Herpeditani 
(‘E prr€3tTai/oi) extended into II. Mauretania 
Tinqitana (Ptol. iv. 1. §§ 10—12); to the S. of 
them, the Maurensii (Mavprjya-toi); toward the 
SW., Vacuatae {OvaKovdrai), B.vniubab (Ba- 
viovSai)'^ then, advancing to the N., Zegrensii 
(Z€ypriP(Tioi), Nectiberes (NeKriSripes), Jan- 
UAUCANi ('lauyauKavoi)^ Volubiliani (06a^<Aj- 
avoi'), Verves (Oirepoi/els), and Socossii (Xo)ko(T- 
aloi), upon the coast; to the W., the Mktago- 
nitak (Mera^wnrat) ; and to the S. of them, 
Masicks (Md(riK€s)j and Verbicae or Verbices 
(Ov4p§iKai al. Oue'pSi/ces); to the S. and to the 
W. of the Volubiliani, Saiansae (SaAWat) 
and Cauni (KaGvot); still further to the S., to the 
Little Atlas, Bacuatae (Baaowarat) and Maca- 
NiTAE ( MaKavirai ). [E. B. J.) 

MAURI, mURUSIL [Mauretania.] 
MAURIA'NA. [Mariniana.] 

MAURITA'NIA. [Mauretania] 

‘MAXE'RA (Ma^iipa, Ptol. vi. 9. § 2; Amm. 
Marc, xxiii. 6), a river of Hyrcania, which flowed into 
the Caspian sea. Pliny calls it the Maxeras (vi. 
16. 8. 18). It is not certain with which modern 
river it is to be identified, and geographers have 
variously given it to the Tedjin^ the Babul, or the 
Gurgan, If Ainmianus, who speaks of it in con¬ 
nection with the Oxus, could be depended on, it 
vould appear most probable that it was cither the 
Atreh or the Gurgan. The people dwelling along 
this river were called Maxerae. (Ptol. vi. 9. § 
5.) [V.] 

MAXILU'A (Mo^jAoua, Ptol. ii. 4. § 13), a town 
in Hispania Baetica, which, like Calentum, was 
celebrated for its manufacture of a sort of bricks light 
enough to swim on water. (Plin. xxxv. 14. s. 49 ; 
comp. Strab. xiii. p. 615; Vitruv. ii. 3; Schneider, 
ad Eel. Phgs. p. 8b.) It was probably situated in 
the Sierra Morena. (Florez, Esp. Sagr. xii. p. 
259.) 

MAXIMIANO'POLIS (Ma^ipLavoiiroXis), a town 
of Thrace, formerly called Impara or Pyrsoalis 
(It. Ant. p. 331), not far from Rhodope (Amm. 
Marc, xxvii. 4), and the lake Bistoiiis (Melet. p. 439, 
2; It Hieroa. p. 603; Hierocl. p. 634 j Const. 
Porph. de Them. ii. 1 ; Procop. de Aed. iv. 11 ; 
Cone. Clial. p. 96.) [A. L.] 

MAXIMIANO'POLIS. [Constantia.] 
MAXIMIANO'POLIS (Ma(i/afar<i7ro\i$), the 
classical appellation of the Scriptural Hadadrimmon 
{Ztekariah, xii. 11) in the plain of Megiddo, 17 
M. P. from Gaesareia (of Palestine), and 10 M. P. 
from Jezreel, according to the Jerusalem Itinerary; 
consistently with which notice St. Jerome writes : — 
“ Adadremmom, pro quo LXX. transtulerunt Po«- 
pos, urbs est juxta Jesraelem, quae hoc olim vocabulo 
nancupata est^ et hodie vocatur Maximianopolis in 
Campo Mageddon** {Comm, in Zachar, 1. c.) ; and 
again,—diximus Jesraelem, quae nunc juxta Maxi- 
mianopolin est ” (in Hot, 1). It is placed in the civil 
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and ecclesiastical division of Palaestina Seennda, and 
its bishop assisted at the Council of Nicoea. (Reland, 
Palaestina, pp. 891, 892.) [G.W.] 

MAXU'LA (Ma|oOAa, Ptol. iv. 3. § 7), a Roman 
'* colonia ” (Maxulla, Plin. v. 3), about the exact 
distance of which from Carthage there is a consi¬ 
derable discrepancy in the Itineraries (Anton. Itin .; 
Pent Tab.). From an expression of Victor Vitensis 
(de Persecut. Vandal, i. 5. § 6), who calls it “ Li- 
gula,” “a tongue of land,” its position was probably on 
the coast, between Meades and HarmnAm-eUEuf, 
where there are the remains of a Roman road. 

The Coast-describer (Stadiaam.) speaks of the 
harbour and town of Maxyla as 20 stadia from 
Crapis, or the nuMlern Garbos: this was probably 
difterent from tlio former, and is the modern Mrisa, 
here there are the remains of a town and harbour 
(Shaw, Trav. p. 157; Barth, Wanderungen, p. 128.) 
As connected with the gentile epithet Maxyes or 
Mazyes, it is likely that there were several places of 
this name. Ptolemy (iv. 3. § 34) has Maxui^a 
Vetus (Md|ou\a ndAata), and the Antonino 
Itinerary a station which it describes as Maxula 
Prates, 20 M. P. from Carthago. It is found in 
the Notitia, and was famous in the annals of Mar- 
tyrology (Augustin, Ser^n. c. Ixxxiii; Morcclli, 
Africa Christiana, vol. i. p. 220.) [E. B. J.] 

MAXYES (Md|afr, Herod, iv. 191, where the 
name should be Mdfues ; see Mauretania, p. 297, 
a.), a Libyan tribe, and a branch of the nomad Au- 
SENSES. Herodotus {1. c.) places them on the “ other 
side,” i. e. the W. bank, of the river IVItoii: reclaimed 
from nomad life, they were “ tillers of the earth, and 
accustomed to live in houses.” They still, however, 
retained some relics of their former customs, as 
they suffer the hair on the right side of their 
beads to grow, but shave the left; they paint their 
bodies with red-lead : ” remains of this custom of 
wearing the hair are still preserved among the 
Tuaryks, their modern descendants. (Ilornemann, 
Trav. p. 109.) They were probably the same 
people as those mentioned by Justin (xviii. 7), and 
called Maxytani, whoso king is said to have been 
Hiarbas (Vwg.Aen. iv. 36,196, 326), and to have 
desired Dido for his wife. (Heeren, A frican Nations, 
vol. i. p. 34, trans.; Kennell, Geog. of Herod, vol. ii. 
p. 303.) [E. B. J.] 

MAZACA. [Caesareia, Vol. I. p. 469, b.J 
MAZAEI (Ma(a^o^), a Pannoniaii tribe, occu¬ 
pying the southernmost part of Pannonia, on the 
frontiers of Dalmatia, whence Dion Cassius (Iv. 
32) calls them a Dalmatian people. They were 
conquered and severely treated by Germanicus. 
(Strab. vii. p. 314; Plin, iii. 26; Ptol. ii. 16. 
§ 8.) [L. S.] 

MAZARA (Mafapa, Diod.; Ma^dprj, Steph. B.: 
Mazzara), a town on the SW. coast of Sicily, situ¬ 
ated at the mouth of a river of the same name, be¬ 
tween Selinus and Lilybaeum. It was in early 
times an inconsiderable place, and is first noticed by 
Diodorus in b. c. 409, as an emporium at the 
mouth of the river Mazarus, (Diod. xiii. 54.) It 
was evidently at this time a dependency of Selinus, 
and was taken by the Carthaginian general Han¬ 
nibal, during his advance upon that city. (Diod. 
L c.) Stephanas of Byzantium calls it “ a fort of 
the Selinuntines ” (cppovpiov 'ZeKivovmiuy, Steph. 
B. 8. V.), and it b mentioned again in the First 
Punic War as a fortress which was wrested by the 
Homans from the Carthaginians. (Diod* xxiii. 9. 
p. 603.) 
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It does not seem to have ever risen in ancient 
times to the rank of a city. Pliny mentions the 
river Mazara, as does Ptolemy also, but neither of 
them notice the town. (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. 
iii. 4. § 5.) The existence of this last is, however, 
attested by the Itinerary, which correctly places it 
12 miles from Lilybaeum Ant. p. 89) ; but it 
was first raised to an important position by the 
Saracens in the 9th century, under whom it became 
the capital of the whole surrounding district, as it 
continued under the Norman rule. The western 
province of Sicily still bears the name of Val di 
Mazzara^ but the town itself has greatly declined, 
though it still retains the rank of a city, and has 
about 10,000 inliabitants. (Fazell. de Reh. Sic. vi. 
5. p. 284; Smyth’s Sicily, p. 224.) A few sarco¬ 
phagi and inscriptions are the only remains of anti¬ 
quity extant there. 

The river Mazara, or Mazarus, as it is called 
by Diodorus (Md^opos, Diod. xiii. 54), is still 
called the Fiume di Mazzara. [E. H. B.] 

MAZICES (MdCitces, Ptfd. iv. 2. § 19; Mazax, 
Lucan, iv. 681; Claudian, Stil. I 356), a people of 
Mauretania Caesariensis, who joined in the revolt of 
Firmus, but submitted to Theodosius, A. D. 373. 
(Amm. Marc. xxix. 5. § 17; Le Beau, Bos Empire^ 
vol. iii. p. 471; comp. Gibbon, c. xxv.) f E. B. J.] 

ME'ARUS (Miapos^ Ptol. ii. 6. § 4; Mela, iii. 1. 
§ 9), a small river on the N. coast of Hispania Tar- 
raconensia, flowing into the gulf of the Artabri, still 
called the Mere. 

MEG IRIS, a town of Marmarica, which the Peu- 
tinger Table places at 33 M. P. to the E. of Pa- 
liurus ; the Antonine Itinerary has a town Michera 
(one MS. reads Mecira), 20 M. P. to the E. of the 
same place ; its position must be sought in the 
Wady-er-Rema (Barth, Wanderungen, pp. 509, 
649.) [E. B. J.] 

MECYBERNA (Mrjico^epva: Eth. MTjKulep- 
vaios, Steph, B.; ^yl. p. 26; Scymn. 640), a 
town which stood at the head of the Toronaic gulf, 
which was also called Sinus Mecybernaeus. 
(Plin. iv. 10 ; Pomp. Mela, ii. 3. § 1.) Mecybema 
was the port of Olynthus (Strab. vii. p, 330), and 
lay between that town and Sermyle. (Herod, vii. 122.) 
It was taken from the Athenians by the Chalcidic 
Thracians (Time. v. 39), and surrendered to Philip 
before the siege of Olynthus. (Diod. xvi. 54.) 
The site must be sought at Molivopyrgoj where 
some remains of antiquity are said to be preserved. 
(Leake, North. Greece^ vol. iii. p. 155.) [E. B. J.] 

MEDAVA (MT^Sai/a), a town of Arabia Petraea, 
placed by Ptolemy in long. 68° 30', lat. 30° 45', 
doubtless identical with Medeba or Madeba [Ma- 
dbba], the letters aw and a§ being identical in sound, 
and, consequently, used interchangeably, especially in 
proper names. (Ptol. v. 17. § 6.) [G. W.] 

MEDAURA (Ad Mcdera, Itin. Anton. ; Pent. 
Tab. ; Hygin. ^ Lim. p. 163; *A/xfj.albapa cd. 
*A/qu^fpa, Ptol. iv. 3. § 30: Eth. Medaurensis), a 
town of Numidia, which had originally belonged 
to the kingdom of Syphax, but was annexed to 
that of Massinissa at the close of the Second Pu¬ 
nic War, and afterwards was colonised by a detach¬ 
ment of Roman veterans, when it attained consi¬ 
derable splendour. Appuleius was bom at this place, 
where his father had been “ duumvir,” and calls him¬ 
self “ Seminumida” and Semigaetnlus.” {Apolog. 
pp. 443, 444.) It lay on the road from Lares to 
'ibeveste, 48 M. P. from the former and 25 M, P. 
from the latter. At a river Ardatio, which flowed 
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between this place and Theveste, Mazceccl defeated 
the Moorish chieftain Gildo. (Oros. vii. 36; St. Martin, 
Xe BeaUy Bos EmpirCy vol. v. p. 161; comp. Gibbcm, 
c. xxix.) Justinian fortified and placed a garrison 
in this town, which Procopius (de Aed. vi. 6) calls 
Avflirt pa. It is perhaps a different place from 
Madaura, to which Augustine was sent to be edu¬ 
cated (^Confess, ii. 3). [E. B. J.] 

MEDEBA. [Madeba.] 

MEDEN (MrySeV, Procop. B. V. ii. 4), a town on 
the spurs of Mount Papua, in the inland country of 
Numidia. Gelimer, king of the Vandals retired to 
this fastness in a. d. .534, but was compelled to 
surrender to Pharas, chief of the Heruli. (Le Beau, 
Bos EmpirCy vol. viii. p. 248; comp. Gibbon, c. 
xli.) [E. B. J.] 

ME'DEON rMfSetii/: Eth. MtSed^nos'). 1. Or 
Medion (MfSicwv; Katuna)y a town in the in¬ 
terior of Acamaiiia, on the road from Stratus and 
Phytia (or Phoeteiae) to Limnaea on the Arn- 
braciot gulf. It was one of the few towns in the 
interior of the country which maintained its inde¬ 
pendence against the Aetolians after the death of 
Alexander the Great. At length, in b. c, 231, the 
Aetolians laid siege to Medeon with a large force, 
and had reduced it to great distress, when they were 
attacked by a body of Illyrian mercenaries, who had 
been sent by sea by Demetrius, king of Macedonia, 
in order to relievo the place. The Aetolians were 
defeated, and obliged to retreat with the loss of their 
camp, arms, and baggage. Medeon is again men¬ 
tioned in B. o. 191, as one of the Acarnanian towns, 
of which Antiochus, king of Syria, obtained posses¬ 
sion in that year. (Thuc. iii. 106 ; Polyb. ii. 2,3; 
Liv. xxxvi. 11, 12; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 
iii. p, 675.) 

2. A town of Phocis, destroyed along with the 
other Phocian towns at the termination of the Sacred 
War, and never again restored. (Paus. x. 3. § 2.) 
Strabo places it on the Crissaean gulf, at the dis¬ 
tance of 160 stadia from Boeotia (ix. pp. 410, 
423); and Pausanias says that it was near Anti- 
cyra (x. 36. § 6; comp. Steph. B. $. v.), Le^ike 
places it at JJhes/ina. (Northern Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 548.) 

3. An ancient town of Boeotia, mentioned by 
Homer (//. ii. 501), is described by Strabo as a de¬ 
pendency of Haliartus, and situated near Onchestus, 
at the foot of Mt. Plioenicium, from which position 
it was afterwards called Phoenicis (ix. pp. 410, 423; 
comp. Steph. B. s. v.; Plin. iv. 7. s. 12). It ap¬ 
pears to have stood near the lake, in the bay on the 
north-western side of Mount Fagd, between the site 
of Haliartus and KardJiitza. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 215.) 

4. A town of the Labeates, in Dalmatia in Illyri- 
cum. (Liv. xliv. 23, 82.) 

MEDERIACUM, in Gallia Belgica, is placed by 
the Antonine Itin. on a road from Colonia Trajana 
(Kelln) through Juliacum (Juliers) to. Colonia 
Agrippina (Colo^e). It lies between Sablones and 
Teudumm (Tudder^y and is supposed by some geo¬ 
graphers to be Memm-Ruremonde. [G. L.j 

ME'DIA (rj Mrjdla: Eth. MijSos: Adf. MrjSt- 
Kds), a country of considerable extent and import¬ 
ance, in the western part of Asia, between the Cas¬ 
pian Sea on the N. and the great rivers of Me¬ 
sopotamia on the W, It is by no means easy to 
determine wbat were its precise boundaries, or how 
much was comprehended nnder the name of Media. 
Thus Herodotus, who speaks repeatedly of the Medes, 
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gives little or no description of the country they in¬ 
habited, and perhaps all that could be inferred from 
his language is, that it must have been a moun¬ 
tainous district between the Halys in Asia Minor 
and Persia, fit for raising a warlike and indepen¬ 
dent race of men (i, 72). Again, daring the wars of 
Alexander, Media had to a considerable extent taken 
the place of Persia, and was the great country E. of 
Mesopotamia, and extending indefinitely along the 
Caspian sea eastwards to Ariana and Bactriana. 
Still later, at the close of the Eoman Republic and 
under the earlier emperors, Media was restricted by 
the encroachments of the Parthian empire to its 
most mountainous parts, and to the Caspian coast 
westwards,—the province of Atropatene fonning, in 
fact, all that could be strictly called Media. Indeed, 
its limitewere constantly changing at difterent periods. 
General consent, however, allows that Media was di¬ 
visible into three leading divisions, each of which 
from time to time was apparently held to be Media 
Proper. These were:—1. A northern territory along 
the shores of the Caspian, extending more or less 
from Armenia on the W. to Hyrcania on the E., 
comprehending much of the country now known by 
the names of MazanderAn and Gildn; 2. Media 
Atropatene, a very mountainous district, to the west 
and south of the preceding [Atropatene] ; and 3. 
Media Magna, the most southern, extensive, and, his¬ 
torically, the most important, of the three divisions, 
with its capital Ecbatana (the present llmnaddn'). 

Of the ancient geographers, Ptolemy gives this 
country the widest boundaries. Media, says he, is 
bound^ on the N, by the Hyrcanian (i. e. the Cas¬ 
pian) sea, on the W. by Armenia and Assyria, on 
the S. by Persia and a line drawn from Assyria to 
Susiana, and on the E. by Hyrcania and Parthia 
(vi. 2. §§ 1, 3). It is clear from this, and still more 
so from the mention he makes of the tribes and towns 
in it, that he is speaking of Media in its most ex¬ 
tended sense: while, at the same time, he does not 
recognise the triple division noticed above, and speaks 
of Atropatene (or, as he calls it, Tropatene, vi. 2, 5) 
as one only of many tribes. 

Strabo, in the tolerably full account which he 
gives of ancient Media, is content with a twofold 
division, into Media Atropatene and Media Magna; 
^to these he gives nearly the same limits as Ptolemy, 
comprehending, however, under the former, the 
mountain tract near the Caspian (xi. pp. 522— 
526). Pliny, in stating that what was formerly 
the kingdom of the Persians, is now (in his time) 
under the Parthians, ap])ears only to recognise Me¬ 
dia Magna as Media Proper (vi. 14. s. 17). Atro¬ 
patene, though subject to Ecbatana, the capital of 
Media Magna, he does not seem to consider has 
any thing to do with it (vi. 13. s. 16). 

We proceed now to describe Media Magna, the 
first or most northern part of what was popularly 
called Media having been fully noticed under Atro- 
PATKNE and Ecbatana. It is very difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish the classical accounts of the different divi¬ 
sions to which we have alluded, the name Media 
being used very indefinitely. It may, however, be 
stat^ generally, that Media Magna comprehended 
tho whole of the rich and fertile plain-country which 
was shut in between the great chain of the Cardu- 
chian mountains and of Mt. Zagros in the W. and by 
Mt, Coronus on the N. It appears to have extended 
as for south as Elymais and Susiana, and to have 
bordered on the eastern side on Caramania and 
Ariana, or on what, in later times, was better known 
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by the name of Parthia. Some have attempted 
to prove that it derived its name from its lying 
in the middle part of Asia (Gesenius, Thes. ii. p. 
768; cf. also Polyb. v. 44, who states, *H Mij8Ia 
Kurai TTtpX fxdffriv ’Atrlai'). The derivation, 
however, ^mits of On the Cuneiform In¬ 

scriptions the name is read Mdda (Bawlinson, Bekis- 
tun Insc, As, Joum, vol. x.). Much of this land 
was of a high elevation above the sea, but it 
abounded in fertile valleys, famous for their rich¬ 
ness, and in meadow land in which a celebrated 
breed of hoi*se8, called the Nisaean horses, were 
raised. (Herod, vii. 40, iii. 106; Diod. xvii. 
100 ; Strab. xi. p. 525 ; Aelian, Hist Anim. iii. 2 ; 
Ammian. xxiii. 6.; cf. also the modern travellers, 
Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 216, Chardin, and Morier.) 
It is comprehended for the most part in the mo¬ 
dem province of Irak Ajem. 

The principal town of Media Magna was Ecba¬ 
tana (doubtless the present Hamaddn\ which, 
during the time of the wars of Alexander, as for 
many years before, was the cai)ital of tho whole 
country. [Ecbatana.] Besides Ecbatana, were 
other towns of importance, most of them situated 
in the NE. part of the country, on the edge of, 
if not within, Atropatene, as Rhagae and He- 

RACLEIA. 

It is equally difficult to determine with accuracy 
what states or tribes belong to Media Magna. It 
is probable, however, that the following may be 
best comprehended in this division:—The Sagartii, 
who occupied the passes of Mt. Zagros ; Choro- 
mithrene, in tho champaign country to the south 
of Ecbatana; Elymais, to the north of Choromi- 
threnc — if indeed this name has not been erro¬ 
neously introduced here by Ptolemy and Polybius 
[Elymais] ; the Tapyri or Tapyrrhi, S. of Mt. 
Coronus as far as Parthia and the Caspian Gates; 
Rhagiana, with its capital Rhagae; Sigriane, Daritis, 
and, along the southern end of the Parachoatras, 
what was called Syromedia, (See these places 
under their respective names.) 

The Modi, or inhabitants of Media, are the same 
people as the Madai of the Bible, from which 
Semitic word the Greek name is most likely derived. 
Madai is mentioned in Genesis, ns one of the sons 
of Japhet (x. 2), in the first repeopling of the 
earth after the Flood; and the same name occurs 
in more than one place, subsequently, indicating, 
as it would seem, an independent people, subject 
to the king of Nineveh (2 Kings^ xvii. 6), or in 
connection with, if not subject to, the Persians, 
as in Dan.y. 28, vi. 15; Esth. i. 3, 14. The 
first Greek author who gives any description of 
them is Herodotus. According to him, they were 
originally called ARii,but changed their name to that 
of Med i on the coming of Medeia from Athens (vii. 62). 
They were divided into six tribes, the Busae (Steph. 
Byz.), Paraetaceni (Strab. xi. p. 522, xvi. p. 739, 
&c.; Arrian, iii. 19), Stnichates, Arizanti, Budii 
(Steph. Byz.), and the Magi. Von Hammer has 
attemped to show that most, if not all, of these 
names occur under their Persian fonn in the Zeiid- 
avesta and Shah-n^meh {Wiener. Jahrh. ix. pp. 11, 
12 ), but it may be questioned whether the iden¬ 
tification can be considered as satisfactory. Some, 
however, of these names indicate the Eastern origin 
of the inhabitants of Media, as Arii and Arizanti 
[Ariana; Arizanti]; though it may be doubted 
whether others of them, as the Magi^ ought to be 
considered as separate tribes. The general evidence 
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is, that the Magi were a priest-class among the 
Median people; not, like the Achacmenidae in Persia, 
a distinct or dominant tribe. (Cf. Strab. xvi. p. 962 ; 
Cic. Divin. i. 41 ; Porphyr. Abatinent. 4. 16, &c.) 
In other authors we find the following peoples 
counted among the inhabit^its of Media, though it 
may be doubted whether some of them do not more 
properly belong to one or more of the adjacent 
nations. the Sagartii, Tapyri or Tapyrrhi, Matiani 
Caspii, Cadusii, Gelae, and the Alurdi or Ainardi. 
(See these under their respective names.) Herodotus 
proceeds to state that originally the Medes were a 
free people, who lived in separate villages, but that 
at length they chose for themselves a king in the 
person of Deioces, who built the celebrated city of 
Ecbatana [Ecbatana], and was succeeded by 
Phraortes and Cyaxares (i. 9.5—103). The reign 
of the former nras, he adds, terminated by a defeat 
which he sustained (at Rhages, Judith, i. 15) ; while, 
during the commencement of that of the latter, all 
We^tern Asia was overrun by a horde of Scythians 
(i. 103). There can be no doubt tliat for awhile 
they were subject to, and formed a satrapy of, the 
Assyrian empire, as stated by Diodorus (ii. 2); that 
then they threw oflf the Assyrian yoke, as stated by 
Herodotus (i. 106), and were ruled over by a series 
of kings of their own for a long period. (Cf. Strab. 
xi. p. 524.) The order and the names of these 
rulers are differently stated; and it would be out of 
place here to discuss at length one of the most dif¬ 
ficult and disputed points of ancient chronology. 
(Cf., however, Diod. ii. 24, 32 ; Herod, i. 95; and 
Euseb. Chron. Arrmn. i. 101; Clinton, Fast Hellm. 
vol. i. p. 257, app.) It may be remarked, that in 
the Bible the first notice we find of the Medes, 
exhibits them as the subjects of the Assyrian king 
Salmaneser (2 Kings, xvii. 6), who was contem¬ 
porary with the Jewish king lloshca; while in the 
later times of Nebuchadnezzar, they appear as a 
warlike nation, governed by their own rulers. 
(^Isaiah, xiii. 17; Jerem.. xxv. 25, li. 11, 28.) It is 
equally clear that the Medians were united to the 
PcjTsians by Cyrus, and formed one empire with 
them (Herod, i. 129; Diod. ii. 34; Justin, i. 6), 
and hence are spoken of in the later books of the 
Bible as a people subject to the same ruler as the 
Persians. (^JDan. v. 28, viii. 20; Esih. i. 3, &c.) 
From this time forward their fate was the same as 
that of the Persian monarchy; and they became in 
succession subject to the Greeks, under Alexander 
tho Great, to the Syro-Maccdonian rulers after his 
death, and lastly to the Parthian king.s. (Cf. 
1 Macc. vi. 56, xiv. 2; Strab. xvi, p. 745; Joseph. 
Antiq, xx. 3. § 3.) 

The consent of history shows that in early times 
the Medes were held to be a very warlike race, 
who had a peculiar skill in tho use of tho bow. 
(Jaaiah, xiii. 18; Herod, vii.62; Xon. A na6. ii. 1. § 7 *, 
Strab. xi. p. 525,) They had also great knowledge 
and practice in horsemanship, and were considered 
in this, as in many other acquirements, to have 
been the masters of the Persians. (Strab. xv, 
pp. 525, 526, 531.) Hence, in the armament of 
Xerxes, the Medes are described as equipped simi¬ 
larly with the Persians, and Hei-odotus expressly 
states that their dress and weapons were of Median, 
not Persian origin (/. c.). In later ages they ap¬ 
pear to have degenerated very much, and to have 
adopted a luxurious fashion of life and dress (cf. 
Xen. Cyrop. i. 3. § 2 ; Strab. 1. c. ; Ammian. xxiii. 6), 
which passed from them to their Persian conquerors. 
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The religion of the Medes was a system of Shir- 
worship; their priests bearing, as we have re¬ 
marked, the name of Magi, which was common to 
them with the Persians, indeed was probably adopted 
by the latter from the former, (Xen. Cyf. iv. 6 ; 
Strab. XV. pp. 727, 735,; Cic. Div. i. 33.) The 
principal object of their adoration was the Sun, and 
then the Moon and the five planets, Jupiter, Venus, 
Saturn, Mercury, and Mars. [V.] 

MEDIAE MURUS, mentioned only by name by 
Xenophon, who calls it rh JAribias KoXob/xtvov 
r€iXos. (Anab. ii. 4, § 12.) He states that it 
was 20 parasangs in length, 100 feet high, and 20 
broad; and it may be inferred from his narrative 
that it was from 30 to 40 miles to the N. of 
Baghdad. There can be little doubt that it was 
the same work as that called by Strabo in two 
places rh 'X^fJ-ipdixibos diareix^o’pa (ii. p. 80, xi. 
p. 529), and that it had been built across the strip 
of land where the Tigris and Euphrates approach 
most nearly, as a defence to the province of Baby¬ 
lonia, which lay to the S. of it. There has been 
much question, whether this great work can be 
identified with any of the numerous mounds still 
remaining in this part of Mesopotamia; but the 
question has, we think, been set at rest by the 
careful survey of Lieut. Lynch, in 1837. (Roy. 
Geogr. Juum. vol. ix. pp. 472, 473.) Mr. Lynch 
places the end adjoining the Tigris in N. lat. 34® 
3' 30'', and long. 21' 50" W. of Baghdad. He 
describes the existing ruins as an embankment or 
wall of lime and pebbles, having towers or buttresses 
on tho northern or NW. face, and a wide and deep 
fosse; and states, that, putting his horse at its full 
speed, he galloped along it for more than an hour 
without finding any appearance of termination. 
The natives, too, assured him that it extended to 
the Euphrates. [V.] 

MEDIAM, AD. [Dacia, Vol. 1. p. 744, b.] 

MEDIA'NA, an imperial villa, 3 miles from 
Naissus, in Upper Moesia. (Amm. Marc. xxvi. 5.) 
A town of this name is mentioned, in the Peuting. 
Table, on the road leading through Rhaetia along 
the Danube, opposite to Donatiwerth, and seems to 
be tho same as the modem Medingen. [L. S.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM, a Gallic name of towns which 
occurs in Gallia, North Italy, and Britain. 

1. Mediolanum is placed in the Table between 
Fomni Segustavarum (Feurs) and Rodumna (jRom- 
annF), As to D’Anville’s remarks on the position 
of Mediolanum, see Forum Segusianorum. This 
Mediolanum is supposed to have been a town of the 
Transalpine Insubres, and so it is generally marked 
in our maps; but the existence of these Transalpine 
Insubres is hardly established. [Galtja Cisal- 
piNA, Vol. I. p. 936.] 

2. The Table places Mediolanum between Ar- 
gentomagus (Argenton) and Aquae Nerae (Vem). 
The figures which have been generally considered to 
belong to this road, belong to another, and so we 
have no distances in the Table for this place. Me¬ 
diolanum seems to be Ck&teau Median, south of 
Avaricum (^Bourges). A milestone found at 
champ between Bmrgea and Ck&teau Median, 
makes the distance from Avaricum to Mediefianum 
to be 39 M. P., which is not far from the tfuth, 
(Walckenaer, Geog. <^c. vol. i. p. 67.) 

3. The Antonine Itin. places a Mediolanum on a 
road from Colonia Trajana {KeUn) to Colonia 
Agrippina {Cologne), and 12 M. P. from Colonia 
Tnywia. If Colonia Trajana is rightly placed, it is 
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difficult to see where Mediolanum should be. The 
next position to Mediolanum on the road to Cologne 
is Sablones; which is also uncertain. 

4 . Mediolanum was the chief town of the Aulcrcl 
Eburovices (Ptol. ii. 8, § ll), or Mediolanium, as it 
is in Ptolemy’s text. The name occurs in the An- 
tonine Itin. and in the Table. In the Notitia of 
the Gallic provinces it is named Civitas Ebroicorum; 
and in the middle ages it was called Ebroas, whence 
the modem name Evreux^ a town in the French 
department of Eure. 

Ammianus Marcellinus (xv. 11) mentions Medio¬ 
lanum as one of the chief cities of Secunda Lugdu- 
nensis. There was a Roman town a few miles 
south-east of Evreux^ at a place called Vieil Evreux. 
There are the remains of a large theatre here, the 
foundations of a building which is supposed to 
have been a temple, and remains of baths. A great 
number of amphorae, household utensils, articles of 
luxury, and imperial medals have been dug up hero, 
and deposited in the Museum of Evreux. This 
Vieil Evreux may bo the site of Mediolanum. 

5. Mediolanum was the chief town of the Santoncs 
or Santorii, now Saintes, in the French department 
of Charente Inftrieure. Strabo (iv. p. 190) writes 
the name Mediolanium, and also Ptolemy (ii. 7. § 7). 
Marcellinus (xv. 11) speaks of this place under the 
name of Santones, from which it appears that in his 
time the name of the people had, as in many in¬ 
stances, been transferred to the tu\\Ti. There is no 
doubt about the site of this Mediolanum, which is 
Saints on the Charente. It was once a considerable 
Roman town. There is an arch in honour of Ger- 
manicus Caesar, which appeals to be built on the 
middle of the bridge over the Charente, which joins 
the town to the faubourg, but the arch rests on the 
bed of the river, and the bridge has been built to it 
from each bank. The most probable explanation of 
this singular circumstance is that the arch stood 
oiiginally on one bank of the river, and that the 
river changed its course. The bridge, of coxirsc, 
must have been built after this supposed change. 
The amphitheatre is outside of 'the town, at the 
bottom of a valley. It is an ellipse, about 436 feet 
long and about 354 feet wide. Water was brought 
to the town from a source several miles to tlie north 
by an aqueduct, of which there are still some 
remains. In one of the valleys which it crossed 
there arc tracer of 25 arches, of which three are 
standing. One of them is nearly 50 feet high. [G.L.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM (MeStdAaroi'.Pol.; MeStoAdno*/, 
Strab., Ptol.: Eth. Mcdiolaneiisis: Milano, 3[ilan), 
the chief city of the insubres in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
for a long period the capital of Cisalpine Gaul itself. 
It was situated about midway b(3twcen the rivers 
Ticinus and Addua, in a broad and fertile plain, 
about 28 miles from the foot of the Alps at Coinum, 
and the same distance from the Padus near Ticinum 
(Pavia'). All ancient writers concur in ascribing 
its foundation to the Gauls, at the time when that 
people first established themselves in the plains of 
Northern Italy. Livy, who has given the most de¬ 
tailed account of the settlement of the Cisalpine 
Gauls, tells us it was founded by the Insubres, who 
called it after a village of the same name in their 
native settlements in Transalpine Gaul (Liv. v. 34; 
Strab. V. p. 213; Plin. iii. 17. s. 21; Justin, xx. 
5.) There can be little doubt that Strabo is correct 
in saying that, previous to the Roman conquest, it 
was rather a village than a town, as were indeed all 
the other Gaolii^ settlements. It was nevertheless 
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the chief place of the Insubres, and is mentioned as 
such several times in the history of the wars of that 
people with the Romans. Thus, in the canjfMiign of 
B. c. 222, after the battle of Clastidium, it was 
attacked and taken by the Roman consuls Claudius 
Marcellus and Cn. Scipio. (Pol. ii. 34; Eutrop. iii. 
6 ; Oros. iv. 13.) On this occasion it was taken by 
assault with apparently but little difficulty, and this 
confirms the statement of Strabo that it was an open 
town. Again, in b. c. 194, a battle was fought near 
it, between the Roman proconsul L. Valerius Flac- 
;us and the combined forces of the Insubrians and 
Boians, under a chief named Doiylacus, in which the 
Gauls are said to have lost 10,000 men. (Liv. 
xxxiv. 46.) 

No other mention of Mediolanum occurs previous to 
tlic Roman conquest, nor have we any precise account 
of the time at which it passed under the Roman 
yoke, or that at which it was admitted to the Roman 
“■ civitas.” We can only infer that it must have sub¬ 
mitted, together with the rest of the Insubres, about 
190 B. €.: its citizens doubtless received the Latin 
franchise,together with the other TranspadaneGauls, 
in n. c. 89, and the full Roman franchise in B. c. 49. 
[Gatxia CisAnriNA, Vol, I. p. 945.] Mediolanum 
thus passed into the condition of a Roman munici- 
pium, but it did not as yet enjoy that degree of im¬ 
portance which it subsequently attained. Strabo 
calls it in his time a considerable city (irdAtr a{i<J- 
A 070 S, V. p. 213), and Tacitus reckons it among 
the “firmissima Transpadanae regionis municipia;” 
but neither he nor Pliny give any indication of its 
possessing any marked superiority over the other 
municipal towns with which they associate its name. 
(Plin. iii 17. s. 21; Ptol. iii. 1 . § 33; Tac. Hist. 
i. 70.) It is evident, however, that under the Roman 
Empire it increased rapidly in prosperity, and became 
not only the chief town of the Insubres, but the most 
important city in Northern Italy. We learn from 
the younger I’liny that it was a place where litera¬ 
ture flourished, and young men from the neigh¬ 
bouring towns M'ere sent for their education. (Plin 
Ep. iv. l3.) It was the native place of the emperor 
Didius Julianus, as well as of Septimius Geta. 
(Dion Cass. Ixxiii. 11; Spartian. Did. Jul. 1, Get. 3.) 
At a later period, A. d. 268, it was there that the 
usurper Aureolus took refuge after his defeat by Gal- 
Jieiius on the Addua, and w:is for some time besieged 
by the emperor, till a sedition in his own camp ended 
in the death of Gallienus, and his brother Valerianns. 
(Eutrop. ix. 11 ; Treb. Poll. Call. 14 ; Viet. Caes. 
33, Ejnt 33.) Shortly after Aurcfdus was com¬ 
pelled to surrender the city to Claudius, who had 
been elected to succeed Gallienus, and was put to 
death by order of the new emperor. (Treb. Poll, 
Claud. 5.) 

But it was the establishment of the imperial resi¬ 
dence at Mediolanum that raised that city to the 
highest pitch of prosperity. Its central position, 
which rendered it a peculiarly suitable head-quarters 
from which to watch the movements of the barba¬ 
rians, and the progress of the wars with them, 
whether in Gaul, Gennany, or Pannonia, was un¬ 
doubtedly the cause of its selection for this purpose. 
Augustus himself is said to have sometimes repaired 
to Mediolanum with the same view (Suet. 20); 
and the constantly increasing dangers from these 
quarters led subsequent emperors from time to time 
to follow his example; but Maximian appears to have 
been the first of the Roman emperors who perma¬ 
nently fixed his residence there (about a. d. 303) 
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and ihtts at once raised it to the dignity of the 
capital of Northern Italy. From this period the 
emperoni of the West made it their habitual abode 
(Entrop. ix. 27 ; Zosim. ii. 10, 17, &c.), until the 
increasing fear of the barbarians induced Honorlus, 
in A. D. 404, to take refuge in the inaccessible 
marshes of Ravenna. Maximiaii is said to have 
adorned the city with many splendid public buildings 
(Viet. Caes. 39); and it was doubtless at this period 
that it rose to the splendour and magnificence 
which, about the middle of the fourth century, 
excited the admiration of the poet Ausonius, who 
assigns it the sixth place among the cities of the 
empire. The houses are described by him as nu¬ 
merous and elegantly built, corresponding to the 
cultivated manners and cheerful character of the in¬ 
habitants. It was surrounded with a double range 
of walls, enclosing an ample space for the buildings 
of the city. Among these were conspicuous a circus, 
a theatre, many temples, the palace or residence of 
the emperor, a mint; and baths, which bore the 
name of Herculean, in honour of their founder Maxi- 
mianus, and were so important as to give name to a 
whole quarter of the city. The numerous porticoes 
which were attached to these and other public 
buildings were adorned with marble statues ; and 
the whole aspect of the city, if we may believe tlie 
poet, did not suffer by comparison with Romo. 
(Auson. Clar. Urb. 5.) 

The transference of the imperial court and resi¬ 
dence to Ravenna must have given a considerable 
shock to the prosperity of Mediolanum, though it 
continued to be still regarded as the capital of Li¬ 
guria (as Gallia Transpadana was now called), and 
was the residence of the Uonsularis or Vicarius 
Italiae, to whose jurisdiction the whole of Northern 
Italy was subject {Libell, Provinc, p. 62; Rocking, 
ad Not Dign, ii. p. 442.) But a much more severe 
blow was inflicted on the city in A. u. 452, when it 
was taken and plundered by AttiJa, who after the 
fall ofAquileia carried his arms, almost without oppo¬ 
sition, through the whole region N. of the Po. 
(Jomand. Get, 42 ; Hist. Miscell. xv. p. 649.) 
Notwithstanding this disaster, Mediolanum seems 
to have retained much of its former importance. It 
was still regarded as the metropolis of Northern 
Italy, and after the fall of the Western Empire, in 
A. D. 476, became the royal residence of the Gothic 
kings Odoacer and Theodoric. Procopius indeed 
speaks of it in the sixth century as surpassing all the 
otlier cities of the West in size and population, and 
inferior to Rome alone. (Procop. B. G. ii. 8.) It 
was recovered with little difficulty by Belisarius, 
but immediately besieged by the Goths under Uraia, 
the brother of Vitiges, who, after a long siege, made 
himself again master of the city (a. d. 539), which 
he is said to have utterly destroyed, putting all the 
male inhabitants, to the number of 300,000, to the 
sword, and reducing the women to slavery. (Id. ih. 
21.) It is evident, how'ever, that the expressions of 
Procopius on this occasion must be greatly exag¬ 
gerated, for, at the time of the invasion of the Lom¬ 
bards under Alboin (a. d. 568), Mediolanum already 
reappears in little less than its former importance. 
It was still the acknowledged capital of Liguria 
(P. Diac. Hist. Lang. ii. 15, 25); and, as the me¬ 
tropolitan see, appears to have retained this dignity 
under the Lombard kings, though those monarchs 
transferred their royal residence to Ticinum or Pavia, 
In the middle ages it rapidly rose again to pros¬ 
perity; and, though a second time destroyed by the 
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emperor Frederic Barbarossa in 1162, quickly re¬ 
covered, and has continued down to the present day 
to be one of the most important and flourishing 
cities of Italy. 

The position of Milan^ almost in the centre of 
the great plain of Northern Italy, just about midway 
between the Alps and the Padus, appears to have 
marked it in all ages as the natural capital of that 
extensive and fertile region. Its ready communi¬ 
cations with the Ticinus on the one side, and the 
Addua on the other, iri great measure supply the 
want which would otherwise have arisen from its 
not being situated on a navigable river; and the 
fertile plain between these two rivers is watered by 
the minor but still considerable streams of the 
Lambro and Olona. The latter, which is not no¬ 
ticed by any ancient writer, flows under the walls of 
Milan. The modem city contains few vestiges of 
its ancient splendour. Of all the public buildings 
which excited the admiration of Ausonius (see 
above), the only remains are the columns of a por¬ 
tico, 16 in number, and of the Corinthian order, 
now attached to the church of S. Lorenzo^ and sup¬ 
posed, with some probability, to have been originally 
connected with the Thermae or baths erected by the 
emperor Maximian. A single antique column, now 
standing in front of the ancient basilica of SanP 
Ambrogio, has been removed from some other site, 
and does not indicate the existence of an ancient 
building on the spot. Numerous inscriptions have, 
however, been discovered, and are still preserved in 
the museum at Milan. These fully confirm the 
municipal importance of Mediolanum under the early 
Roman Empire; while from one of them we learn 
the fact that the city, notwithstanding its flourish¬ 
ing condition, received a colony under Hadrian, and 
assumed, in honour of that emperor, the titles of 
Colonia Aelia Augusta. (Orel!. J7iscr. 1702,1909, 
3942, 4000, 4060, Sec,; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 409.) 

Mediolanum was the central point from wliich 
all the highroads of Italy N. of the Padus may he 
considered as radiating. The first and principal 
of these was that which led by Laus Pompeia to 
Placentia, where it joined the Via Aemilia, and thus 
became the direct line of route from Milan to Ra¬ 
venna and Rome. Another main line was that by 
Novaria and Vorcellae to Eporedia and Augusta 
Praetoria, which must have been the principal 
line of communication between Milan and Trans-’ 
alpine Gaul. A third road led in a southerly direc¬ 
tion to Ticinum (Pavfa), from which there were 
two lines; the one proceeding by Laumellum to 
Augusta Taurinorum, and thence over the Cottian 
Alps into the southern provinces of Gaul; the other 
crossing the Padus to Dertona, and thence across 
the Apennines to Genoa. A fourth line was that 
to Comum, from whence there was a much fre¬ 
quented pass by the Lacus Larius, and across the 
Rhaetian Alps into the valley of the /nn, thus open¬ 
ing a direct and speedy communication with the 
Danube. Lastly, a great line of highway led from 
Milan to Aquileia, passing through Bergomum, 
Brixia, Verona, Vicentia, Patavium, Altinum, and 
Concordia. The details of all these routes are given 
in the Antonine Itinerary and the Tabula Feutin- 
geriana. [E. H. B.] 

MEDIOLA^NUM (^Itin. Ant .; McStoXcivtov, Pto!!* 
ii. 3. § 18), a town of the Ordovices in Britain* 
It occurs in the I tin. Ant.., between Deva (CAes- 
fer), and Uriconium (ITroaeter), two towns, the 
sites of which are well authenticated; and In Hi# 
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tenth Itin. it forms the terminus of a route from 
GJanovcnta. [C. R. S.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM (MehoXdyioy, Ptol. ii. 11. § 28), 
a town in the north-west of Germany, mentioned 
only by Ptolemy; its site must in all probability be 
identified with the modern Meieln, on the river 
VecAi. As the name Mediolanum is found only in 
countries inhabited by Celts, it has been supposed 
that Ptolemy is wrong, and that he by mistake 
placed this town on the right bank of the Rhine; 
but there is no good reason for doubting that the 
country about the VecAt was at one time occupied 
by a Celtic people. [L. S.] 

MEDIOMA'TRICI (MeJiOjuarptACfS, Ptol. ii. 9. 
§ 12), a people of Gallia, who belong to the division 
of Belgica. Caesar (B. G. iv. 10) shows their posi¬ 
tion in a general way when he says that the Rhine 
flows along the territories of the Sequani, Medio- 
matrici, Triboci or Tribocci, and Treviri. IPtolemy 
places the Mediomatrici south of the Treviri. Di- 
vodurum (Afcte) was their capital, [Divodurum.] 
The diocese of Metz represents their territoiy, which 
was accordingly west of the Vosges, But Caesar 
makes the Mediomatrici extend to the Rhine, and 
consequently they had in his time the country 
between the Vosges and the Rhine. And this agrees 
with Strabo (p. 193), who says that the Sequani 
and Mediomatrici inhabit the Rhino, amoiig whom 
are settled the Tribocci, a German nation which had 
crossed over from their own country. It appears 
then that part of the territory of the Mediomatrici 
had been occupied by Germans before Caesar’s time; 
and as we know that after Caesar’s time the German 
tribes, Nemetes, Vangiones, and Caracates occupied 
the Gallic side of the Rliinc, north of the Triboci 
as far as Mainz, and that north of Mainz was the 
territory of the Treviri, we may infer that all these 
tribes were intruders on the original territoiy of the 
Mediomatrici. [G. L.] 

MEDION. [Metkon.] 

MEDITERRA'NEUM MARE. [Internum 
Mare.] 

MEDMA or MESMA Steph. B.; MeS/io, 

Strab., Scynm. Ch.; but Mcct/au on coins, and so 
Apollodorus, cited by Steph. B. ; Scylax has MeVa, 
evidently a corruption for M^cr^ua; Eth. M€5/ta?oy, 
a Greek city of Southern Italy, on the 
W. coast of the Bruttian peninsula, between Hip- 
ponium and the mouth of the Mofaurns. (Strab. vi. 
p. 256 ; Scyl. p. 4. § 12.) It was a colony founded 
by the Epizephyrian Locrians, and is said to have 
derived its name from an adjoining fountain. (Strab. 
1. c .; Scymn. Ch. 308 ; Steph. B. s, r.) But thongli 
it is repeatedly noticed among the Greek cities in 
this part of Italy, it does not appear ever to have 
attained to any great power or importance, and its 
name never figures in history. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that the Medimnaeans (M€5<;uva?ot), who are 
noticed by Diodorus as contributing a body of co¬ 
lonists to the repeopling of Messana by Dionysius in 
B.c. 396, are no other than the Medmaeans, and that 
we should read MeSjuaiot in the passage in question. 
(Diod. xiv. 78.) Though never a very conspicuous 
place, Medma seems to have surviv^ the fall of 
many other more important cities of Magna Graecia, 
and it is noticed as a still existing town both by 
Strabo and Pliny. (Strab. 1. c.; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10.) 
But the name is not found in Ptolemy, and all sub¬ 
sequent trace of it disappears. It appears from 
Strabo that the town itself was situated a little 
inland, and that it had a port or emporium on the 
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sea-shore. The exact site has not been determined, 
but as the name of Mesima is still borne by a river 
which flows into the sea a little below Nicoiera, 
there can be no doubt that Medma was situated 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of that town, and 
probably its port was at tlie month of the river* 
which still bears its name. Nicotera, the name of 
which is already found in the Antonine Itinerary 
(pp. 106, 111), probably arose after the decline of 
Mesma. [E. H. B.] 
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MEDMASA (MtSjuao-a or MeS/iatros), a town 
of Caria, situated somewhere in the peninsula 
between the Ceramian and lasian gulf, not far 
from Myiidns. (Plin. v. 29; Steph. B. s. v.; 
Hecat. Fragm. 230.) It is probably the same town 
as the one which Stepluinus elsewhere calls AcS- 
fiaaa; its site is unknown. [L. S.] 

MEDOACUS or MEDUACUS (MeSdawor : 
Brenta), a river of Northern Italy, in the province 
of Venetia, falling into the extensive lagunes which 
border the coast of the Adriatic, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the modern Venice. According to Pliny 
(iii. 16. s. 20), there were two rivers of the name, 
but no other author mentions more than one, and 
Livy, a native of the region, mentions the “ Me- 
duacus amnis ” without any distinctive epithet. 
(Liv. x. 2.) There can be no doubt that this is the 
river now known as the Brenta, which is a very 
considerable stream, rising in the mountains of the 
Val Sugana, and flowing near Padua (Pataviiim). 
A short distance from that city it receives the waters 
of the Bacchiglione, which may probably be the 
other branch of the Medoacus meant by Pliny. 
Strabo s})eaks of a port of the same name at its 
mouth (MeSj^o/cos p. 213), which served 

as the port of Patavinm. This must evidently be 
the same to which Pliny gives the name of Port us 
Edro, and which w'as formed by the “ Mcdoaci dun 
an Fo.s.sa Clodia:” it is in all probability the one 
now called Porto di Lido, close to Venice. Tlie 
changes which have taken place in the configuration 
of the lagunes and the channels of the rivers, which 
are now wholly artificial, render the identification of 
the ports along this coast veiy obscure, but Strabo’s 
statement that the Medoacus was navigated for a 
distance of 250 stadia, Irom the port at its moutli 
to Patavium, seems conclusive in favour of the 
Porto di Lido, rather than the more distant one of 
Chiozza. At the present day the Brenta flows, as 
it were, round the lagunes, and enters the sea at 
Brondclo, evidently the Portus Brunduhis of Pliny 
(f. c.) ; while a canal called the Canale di Brenta, 
quitting the river of that name at Dolo, holds a 
more direct course to the lagunes at Fusina. This 
canal may perhaps be the Fossa Clodia of Pliny. 

Livy tells us that, in b.c. 301, Cleonymus the 
Lacedaemonian arrived at the mouth of the Me¬ 
doacus, and having ascended the river with some of 
his lighter vessels, began to ravage the territory of 
the Patavini, but that people repulsed his at^ 
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tacks, and destroyed a considerable part of his fleet. 
(Liv. X. 2.) [E. n. B.] 

MEDOBRIGA, a town in Lusitania (llirt. B, 
Alex. 48), the inhabitants of which are called by 
Pliny (iv. 22. s. 35) Medubricenses Plnmbarii, is 
the same place as Mundobkioa, or MoNToniiiGA, 
which is placed in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 420) 
on the road from Scalabis to Emcrita. There are 
ruins of the ancient town at MarwaOy on the frontiers 
of Portufjal. (Resendi, Ant. Lus. p. 58 ; Florez, 
Bsp. Sagr. xiii. p. 66.) 

MEDOSLANIUM (MfSoirAdt^iov), a town in the 
soutlicrnmo.st part of Germany (Ptol. ii. 11. § 30), 
which must have been situated a few miles to the 
north of Vienna. Its exact site is only matter of 
conjecture. [L. S.] 

MEDUACUS. [Medoacus.] 

MEDUANA {Mayenne^y a branch of the Li^er, 
in Gallia. The name may be ancient, but the 
verse of Lucan in which it occurs is spurious. 
[LiGicn.] [G. L.] 

MEDUANTUM, in Gallia, is placed in the Table 
on a road from Durocortorum (Reims) through No- 
vioma^us, Mose or Alosa (Mouson)^ to Alediuintum, 
an unknown site. [G. L.] 

ME'DULI, a Gallic people on the coast .south of 
the Garumna (Garonne). Ausonius 4) says 
to Theon :— 

“ Quum tamen cxcrces ATcdulorum in litore vitarn.” 
Ho says in another Epistle to Theon (^Rp. 5); — 

“ Unus Domnotoni te litore perferet aestus 
Condatem ad portum, si modo deproperes.” 

[As to this Condatia Portus, see Condatk, No. 6 .] 
Au.sonius (Ep. 7) thanks Theon for sendiii" him 
some of the oysters, equal to those of Baiae, which 
were fattened in the “stagna Medulorum.’^ The 
country of the Aleduli corre.sponds to Medoc in the 
French department of the Gironde. [G. L.] 
AIEDULLI (MfSoooAAot, Strabo), an Alpine 
people, wlioso name occurs in the in.scription 
on the arch of Su.sa and on the Trophy of the Alps 
(Plin. iii. 20), where they are placed between the 
Acitavones and Uceni. Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 11) 
places the Allobroges “under the Aleduli,” as the 
name is there written, by which he means that the 
Meduli (X!c\q)y the country nearer to the Alps. 
Strabo’s de.scription of tlic position of this people is 
clear (iv. p. 203) ;—“ After the Vocontii are tho Si- 
conii (Iconii), and Tricorii, and then tho Medualli, 
who occupy the highest summits (of tho Alps) ; now 
they say that the highest part of their country has 
an ascent of one hundred stadia, and thence to tho 
borders of Italy the descent is as mucli; and above, 
in certain hollows, there is a great lake, and two springs 
not far from one another, and from one of these flows 
the Druentius (^Durance), a torrent stream which 
flows down to the Kliodanus, and the Duims (Doria) 
runs in the opposite direction, for it joins the Padus 
(Po), flowing down through the country of the 
Salassi into Celtice south of the Alps.” When 
Strabo says further (iv. p. 204) that the Medulli “ lie 
as near as may be (jxdXioTa) above the confluence 
of the Isara and the Rhone,” he is not speaking of 
distance, but of direction or position; for he adds 
“ and the other side of the mountain country above 
described, the part that slopes towards Italy, is 
occupied by the Taurini, a Ligurian people, and oUier 
Ligurcs.” The conclusion is easy that the Medulli 
were in the MauriennCy north and south of the town 
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of S. Jean de Mawneimey and enclosed between the 
Tarentaise and Daupkine. The lake is supposed 
by D’Anville and by Walckenaer (Geog. vol. ii, 
p. 31) to be that on Mont Cents f and Walckenaer 
adds “ that it is exactly 200 Olympic stadia from 
Scez to the termination of the descent, 7 miles 
west of Aosta.*' But this is a false conclusion, de¬ 
rived probably from Strabo’s remark about the 
Durijis flowing through the country of the Salassi; 
the stream wliich flows through the country of the 
Salassi is the JDoria Baltea, but the stream which 
rises near the Durance is the Doria Biparia. 

D’Anville supposed that Strabo made the Alps 
in the country of tho Medulli 100 stadia in perpen¬ 
dicular height, which absurd mistake has been fol¬ 
lowed by the French translators of Strabo. Walcke- 
iiaer has corrected it; but ho has erroneously made 
Ptolemy place the Medulli immediately north of 
the Allobroges, in.stead of to the south-east. Vi¬ 
truvius (viii. 3) speaks of the goitres of the Medulli, 
a disease supposed to arise from the water which 
they drank. [G. L.] 

MEDU'LLIA (MeSyAA/iat Eth. Me5yAAa/05, Me- 
dullinus), an ancient city of Latium, which is re¬ 
peatedly mentioned in the early history of Rome; 
but, like many others, had disappeared at a com¬ 
paratively early period. According to Dionysius it 
was one of the colonies of Alba; and Diodorus also 
includes it among the cities of which he ascribes the 
foundation to Latin us Silvius. (Dionys. iii. 1; Diod. 
vii., ap. Ettseb. Arm. p. 185.) Wo are told that it 
fell into the power of Romulus by the voluntary 
.submission of the inhabitants after the fall of Crus- 
tumerimn, and many of its citizens migrated to 
Rome, among whom was the father of Tullos Hos- 
tilius. (Dionys. ii. 36, iii. 1.) But in the reign of 
Ancus Marcius it was again conquered by the Latins, 
who hold it for above three years, when the Roman 
king a second time reduced it. (Id. iii. 38.) Livy, 
however, 6ay.s nothing of this reconquest, but treats it 
throughout as a Latin city, and enumerates it among 
those of the Prisci Latini which were taken by Tar- 
quinius Priscus (i. 33, 38), At a somewhat later 
period it is mentioned for the last time, in b. c. 492, 
as abandoning the Roman alliance, and joining the 
Sabines. (Dionys. vi. 34.) We have no account of 
the period of its destruction, but it is not noticed by 
any of the geographers, and Pliny tells us that it 
w'as no longer in existence in his time (iii. 5. s. 9). 

The name of Medullia is found in Livy associated 
with those of Comiculum, Ficulea, Crustumerium, 
and Nomentum, of which the site is approximately 
known, as well as with Ameriola and Cameria, of 
which the position is as uncertain as that of Me¬ 
dullia itself. All three were probably situated in 
the neighbourhood of the cities just mentioned; but 
this is all that can be asserted with any confidence. 
Gell and Nibby have described the remains of an 
ancient city, at a spot called MarcelUnay about 
4 miles from Palonibaray at the foot of the lofty 
Monte GennarOj which the former writer supposes 
to be Medullia. The remains in question, consisting 
of considerable portions of walls of polygonal con¬ 
struction, enclosing a triangular area, are unques¬ 
tionably those of an ancient city: but its identifica¬ 
tion is wholly unc.ertain; the situation would suit 
equally well filr* Cameria or Aineriola, as for Me¬ 
dullia. Nibby and Abeken would place the latter 
at S. Angelo di Capoccioy on the highest summit of 
the Corniculan hills; where there al5) remain ancient 
walls, supposed by Gell to be those of Comiculum 
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itaelh (Gell, Top. of Eome, pp. 312, 319; Nibby, 
Dmtomi. vol, ii. pp. 293, 327 ; Abeken, M. I. 
p.78.) [E.H.B.] 

MEDULLUS (Flor. iv. 12 ; Medulliam, Oros. vi. 
21), a mountain in Hispania Tarraconensis, rising 
above the river Minius ; perhaps the Skrra de Ma- 
meda^ upon the river Sil, a tributary of the Miiio. 

MEDUS ((5 M^Sos, Strab. xv. p. 729), a river of 
ancient Persia, which, according to Strabo, after 
tiiking its source in Media, flowed into the Aroxes, 
which waters the plain of Persepolis. Curtins, 
however, in speaking of these rivers, makes the 
Araxes, which was the greater stream, flow into the 
Med us, which was the less (v. 4. § 7). There can 
be no doubt, however, that Strabo is more correct 
than Curtius. The Medus is the small stream 
(now called the Pulwdn) which flows past the 
remains of Pasargadfie, Istakr, and Persepolis, and 
falls into the Araxes (Kur or Bend-amir) a few 
miles below the last ruins. The united stream of 
•he two rivers terminates in lake Bahhtegdn^ about 
40 miles from Persepolis. (Fergusson, Ninev. and 
Persep. p. 90.) [V.] 

MEGABARI (M^ydiapot, Strab. xvii. pp. 786, 
819 ; Me7dgap5oi, Ptol. iv. 7. § 30; Megabarri, 
Plin. vi. 30. s. 35), a people of Aetliiopia, near 
Meroe, also called Adibari according to some autho¬ 
rities (Plin. 1. 0 .), and possessing a town of Apollo. 
Their name appears to survive in the tribe of the 
Mekaberab near Schendy. (Ritter, Erdkundc^ vol. i. 
p. 663 ; Forbiger, vol. ii. p. 811.) 

MEGA'LIA. [Mkgaris.] 

MEGALOTOLIS (J) Vi^ydhr) irdKis or M€ 7 aAd- 
TToAiS: Eth. M€yaAoTro\lTr}S; Sindnu), the “Great 
City,” one of the most recent of tlie Grecian citie.s, 
and the later capital of Arcadia, was founded in n. c. 
370, a few months after the battle of Leuctra, and 
was finished in the course of three years. (Pans, 
viii. 27. § 1; Diod. xv. 52, 62, 72.) Arcadia had 
been previously divided into a number of independent 
political communities; and it had always been the 
object of Sparta to maintain them in their isolated 
condition, that she might the more easily exercise su¬ 
premacy over them. But after the fatal blow, which 
the Spartans had received at the battle of Leuctra, 
several of the leading Arcadians, supported by Epa- 
minondas, who was the soul of the undertaking, 
resolved to found a new city, which should become 
the capital of an Arcadian confederation. Ten oecists 
were appointed to carry this resolution into effect, 
of whom two were from Tegea, two from Mantineia* 
two from Cleitor, two from the district of Maeiialus, 
and two from that of Parrhasia. The site, which 
they chose, was an extensive plain upon the north¬ 
west frontier of Laconia; and the city was built 
upon the river Helisson, a tributary of the Alpheius. 
Forty distinct Arcadian townships were either {)cr- 
suaded or compelled to contribute their inhabitants 
to form the new state. (Paus. viii. 27; Diod. xv. 
94.) The inhabitants were furnished from seven 
states: 10 from Maenalus, 8 from the Parrhasii, 
8 from Orchomenus, 4 from Cynuria, 6 from Eu- 
tresis, 3 from Tripolis, and probably 6 (though 
Pausanias mentions the names of only 5) from 
Aegytis. The city was 50 stadia (more than 
ft miles and a half) in circumference (Polyb. ix. 21); 
while the territory assigned to it was more extensive 
than that of any other Arcadian state, extending 
northwards about 23 English miles from the city, 
being bounded on the east by the territories of 
TegeOj Mantineia, Orchomenus. and Caphyae, and 
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on the west by those of Messene, Phigalia, and He- 
raea. (On the foundation of Megalopolis, see Clin¬ 
ton, Fast. Bell. vol. ii. p. 418; Thirlwall, Bisf. of 
Greece^ vol. v. p. 85, seq.; Grote, Bist. of Greece 
vol. X. p. 306, seq.) 

Megalopolis was the place of meeting of the 
Arcadian confederation which was now formed. I’he 
council of the confederation was called the 'I'en 
Thousand (ot Mupxoi), and consisted of representa¬ 
tives of all the Arcadian states, except Orchomenus 
and Heraea. The number must be regarded as ati 
indefinite one; and it is probable that all the citi¬ 
zens of the separate states had the right of attending 
the meetings. (Xen. Bell. vi. 5. § 6, vii. 1. § 38 ; 
Diod. XV. 59; Paus. viii. 32. § 1; Dem. de Fals. 
Leg. p. 344.) A body of troops, called Epariti 
(’EirapiTot), was raised the service of the confe¬ 
deration; their number was 5000 (Xen. Bell. vii. 4. 
§ 34, vii. 5. § 3; Diod. xi. 62, 67.) The new con¬ 
federation succeeded for a time in giving a certain 
degree of unity of sentiment and action to the Arca¬ 
dians; hut its influence gradually declined; and the 
city of Megalopolis never attained that importance 
which its founders had anticipated, and which had 
caused it to be laid out on a scale too large for the 
the population collected within its walls. (Polyb 
ii. 55.) 

Upon the decline of the Theban power, the Spar¬ 
tans directed their attacks against Megalopolis; but 
these were easily repelled; and upon the rise of the 
Macedonian power the Megalopolitans formed a close 
alliance with Philip, and subsequently with Alex¬ 
ander, as their best security against their formidable 
neighbour. After the death of Alexander they 
continued faithful to tho Macedonian alliance, and 
refused to join the other Greeks against Antipater. 
In the contest between Polysperchon and Cassander, 
Megalopolis espoused the side of the latter; in conse¬ 
quence of which Polysperchon laid siege to the city 
in B. c. 318. It was, however, bravely defended by 
its inhabitants, under an officer named Damis; and 
though Polysperchon succeeded in making a breach 
in its walls, he was finally repulsed with loss. (Diod, 
xviii. 70, 71.) We learn from Diodorus (1. c.) that 
the territory of Megalopolis possessed at this time 
15,000 men c.'ipable of bearing arms, which im¬ 
plies a population of about 65,000 souls. After 
this time Megalopolis was governed by tyrants, of 
whom the first was Aristodemus, a Phigalian by 
birth, who, on account of his good qualities, was 
called XpTjcrrds. During his reign the Spartans, 
under their king Acrotatus, the son of Areus, and 
grandson of Cleonymus II., attacked Megalopolis, 
but were defeated, and Acrotatus w’as slain. (Pans, 
viii. 27. § 11, who erroneously calls Acrotatus the 
son of Cleonymus.) Two generations later Lydiades, 
a native of Megalopolis, became tyrant of the city, 
but he voluntarily resigned his power in b. c. 232, 
and united Megalopolis to the Achaean League. 
(PauB. viii. 27. § 12, seq.; Polyb. ii. 44.) In b. c. 
222, Cleomenes III. surprised Megalopolis; the 
greater part of tho inhabitants succeeded in making 
their escape to Messene; but, after plundering the 
city, he laid the greater part of it in ruins. (Paus. 
viii. 27. § 15, seq.; Polyb. ii. 55; Plut. Philop. 5, 
Cleom. 25.) Soon after the defeat of Cleomenes at 
the battle of Sellasia (b. c. 221), the Megalopolitans 
began to rebuild their city; but a dispute arose 
among them respecting its size. One ptirty wished 
the compass of the walls to be contracted, that they 
might ^ the more easily defended; and the other 
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insisted upon preserving the former dimensions of 
tlio city. The former party, through the mediation 
of Aratus, appear to have prevailed, and the city 
was unfortunately rebuilt in its original magnitude. 
(Polyb, V. 93.) The fortifications were sufficiently 
strong to resist the attack of the tyrant Nabis 
(Plut. Philop. 13); but they were again suffered to 
fall into decay; and even .'is soon as b. c. 175, we 
find that Antioclius IV. Epiplianes promised the 
Mngalopolitans to surround their city with a wall, 
and gave them the greater part of the necessary 
money. (Liv. xli. 20.) Polybius remarks (ix. 21) 
that the population of Megalopolis in his time vras 
only the half of that of Sparta, although it was two 
stadia greater in circumference. So much was it 
reduced, that a comic poet, quoted by Stnabo, de¬ 
scribed “ the Great City as a great desert ” 
jxiydKr) '(Tr\v f} MfyaKrj itSAis, viii. p. 388). Ac¬ 
customed as Patisanias w’as to the sight of fallen 
cities, the ruined condition of Megalopolis appears to 
have partieularly impressed him, and gave rise to 
the reflections which ho has in.serted after his de¬ 
scription of the city (viii. 33). Megalopolis was 
the birthplace of Philopoetncn, and of the liistorian 
Po'yhius. 

Megalopolis was situated in the middle of a plain, 
and, unlike the generality of Greeiun cities, pos.sessed 
no height, which might be converted into an acro¬ 
polis. Mantineia, which wa.s also rebuilt about the 
same time, was plai'cd in a level situation, instead of 
its old position upon a bill. A Icvcd situation ap¬ 
pears to have becMi eboseu as more convenient for a 
large population than Ibe rocky heights upon which 
the old Greek cities wore built; while the improve¬ 
ments which had been made in the art of fortifying 
cities enabled their inhabitants to dispense with 
natural defences. 'I'ho city lay upon either hank of 
the Heli.s.son, which llowed through it from east to 
west, and divided it into nearly two equal parts. 
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KUINS OF MKGALOrOLIS. 

A A. Ore«tla. 

1) B. The Helisson. 

C. Theatre. 

D. Stadium. 

K. Ttiorsiliura. 

F. Agora. 

(J. Temple of Athena Polias. 

11. Temple of Hera Telcia. 

I. The Bathyllus. 

The Helisson flows into the Alplicius about 2j 
English miles from the city. The southern half of 
the city was called Orestia (’Opco-rfa), from an 
ancient settlement of the Macnalians upon this spot. 
(SUph. B. t, V, yitydAri irdAts.) The ruins of Me- 
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galopolis are near the modem village of Stndm ; but 
almost all trace of the walls has disappeared, be¬ 
cause they were probably built, like those of Man¬ 
tineia (Xen. Hell v. 2. § 5 ; Pans. viii. 8. § 5), of 
uhburnt bricks. Pausanias has given a particular 
description of the public buildings (viii. 30—32), the 
site of some of which may still be fixed by the exist¬ 
ing remains. The two most important buildings were 
the theatre, on the left or southern side of the river, 
and the Agora on the right. The colossal remains of 
the theatre are conspicuous in the whole plain. 
Several of the seats remain, and a part of the wall 
of the cavea. It is described by Pausanias (viii. 32. 
§ 1) as the greatest theatre in Greece, and was 480 
feet in diameter. Pausanias says that in the theatre 
there was a perennial fountain, which Leake could 
not find, but wliich Ross noticed in the Orchestra; it 
is now covered with rubbish, so that it is not visible, 
but in diy seasons it makes the ground quite moist 
and slippery. On tho eastern side of the theatre 
was the stadium, the position of which is indicate 
in the shape of the ground near the river. Here is 
a fountain of water, which Pausanias says was in 
the stadium, and was sacred to Dionysus. On the 
ciustern side of the stadium w'as a temple of Diony¬ 
sus; and below the stadium, towards the river, were 
a sanctuary of Aphrodite, and an altar of Arcs. 
Ross supposes a circular foundation close to the bank 
of the river to bo the altar of Ares, and a quadran¬ 
gular foundation between this and the theatre to be 
the temple of Aphrodite. East of the temple of 
Dionysus there is another source of water, also men¬ 
tioned by Pausanias, by which we can fix the po.si- 
tion of the temple of Asclepius the Boy; above 
which, on a gently sloping hill, was a temple of 
Artemis Agrotera. West of the theatre was the 
Thersilium, named from the person who built it, in 
which the Ten Thousand were accustomed to meet; 
and near it was a house, built originally by the Mo- 
galopolitans for Alexander, the son of Philip. In 
this same locality there were a few foundations of a 
temple sacred to Apollo, Hennes, and the Muses. 

Opposite the western end of the theatre there are, 
on both sides of tho river, but more especially on the 
northern bank, large masses of square stones. These 
arc probably the remains of tho principal bridge over 
the lieli.sson, which led from the theatre to the 
Agora on the northern side of tho river, Tho Agora 
was built on a magnificent scale, and extended along 
the river close to the western walls of the city; since 
Pausanias, who entered Megalopolis upon this side, 
immediately came upon tho Agora. As Pausanias 
has given a fuller description of the Agora of Mega¬ 
lopolis than of any other in Greece, the following 
restoration of it (taken from Curtins) may be found 
useful in understanding the general form and ar- 
rHiigcment of such buildings. 

In tho centre of the Agora was an inclosuro sacred 
to 2^us Lycaeus, who was the tutelary deity of all 
Arcadia. It had no entrance; but the objects it 
contained were exposed to public view; here were 
seen two altars of the god, two tables, two eagles, 
and a statuo in stone of Pan. Before the sacred in¬ 
closure of Zeus there was a statue of Apollo in brass, 
12 feet high, which was brought from Bassae by 
the Phigalians, to adorn the new capital; it sur¬ 
vived the destruction of the city, and is represented 
on coins of Septimius Severus. This colossal sta¬ 
tue probably stood on the west side of the sanc¬ 
tuary of Zeus. To the right of the colossal statue 
was the temple of the Mother of the Gods, of which 
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AGORA OF MKOALOPOLIS. 

A. Sanctuary of Zeus. 

B. Statue of Apollo. 

C. Temple of the Mother of the Gods, 

D. Stoa of Philip. 

R. Temple of Hermes. 

F. Stoa of the Archives. 

O. Stoa of Myropolis. 

H. Statue of Polybius. 

I. Stoa of Aristnnder. 

L. Temple of Zeus Soter. 

M. Sacred Inclosure of the Great Goddesses. 

N. Gymnasium. 

On the northern side of the Agora lay the Stoa of 
Pliilip, the son of Amyntas, which was named 
in honour of this king, on account of the services 
he had rendered to Megalopolis. Near it were 
the remains of the temple of Hermes Aoacesins. 
Alongside of the Stoa of Philip, was another smaller 
Stoa, containing the Archives (ra dpx«<«)» ^^bd 
consisting of six compartments. Behind the Stoa 
of the Archives was a temple of Tyche (Fortune). 

The Stoa called Myropolis, where the shops of the 
perfumers stood, w’as probably on the eastern side of 
the Agora. It was built from the spoils of the La¬ 
cedaemonians under Acrotatus, when they were de¬ 
feated by Arist'odemus. Between it and the sanctuary 
of Zeus was the statue of Polyhiu.s. To the left of 
tlii.s statue was the Bouleuterium, or Senate House. 
In the south of the Agora may bo placed the Stoa 
of Aristander, named after its founder. At the 
eastern end of tliis Stoa, was a Peripteral Temple of 
Zvns Soter, containing a statue of the god seated 
between the goddesses Megalopolis and Artemis So- 
teira. At the other, or western end of the same 
Stoa, was the sacred inclosure of the Great God¬ 
desses Demetor and Coro (Persephone), containing 
several temples. The Gymnasium stood on tlic 
Western side of the Agora. 

To the north of the Agora, behind the Stoa of 
Philip, there were two small heights, on one of 
which stood the ruins of the temple of Athena Po- 
lias, .and on the other those of Hera Teleia- The 
foundations of these temples are still visible. At 
the foot of the temple of Hera Teleia was the stream 
Bathyllus, flowing into the Helisson. Parallel to 
the Bathyllus is another stream; and the hill be¬ 
tween these two streams is, perhaps, the Scoleitas 
mentioned by Pausanias (viii. 31. § 7), who says 
that it lies within the walls, and that a stream de¬ 
scends from it to the Helisson. 

Some excavations were made on the site of Mega¬ 
lopolis by Ross in 1834, but nothing of importance 
wa.s found. 

^ Pausanias also gives a minute account of the prin¬ 
cipal roads leading from Megalopolis. Of these he 
sientions eight, le^ing respectively to Messene, Car- 
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nasiura, Sparta, Mothydrium, Maenalus, Phigaleia, 
Tegea and Heraea. 

1. The road to Messene passed, at the distance of 
7 stadia from the city, a temple of the goddesses 
called Maniae, a name of the Eumenides, because 
Orestes here became insane on account of the murder 
of his mother. A little further was a small heap of 
earth, called the Monument of the Finger, because 
Orestes, in his madness, here bit off one of his Angers; 
still further was a place called Acd, because Orestes 
was here healed of his disorder, containing another 
temple of the PlumeiiideLS; and lastly a sanctuary 
named Cureimn, because Orestes here cut off liis 
hair. These stations lay between the village.^ Sindno 
and St. Bei, in the district where there are four tu¬ 
muli. P'rom the Maniae there was a distance of 15 
stadia to the Alpheius, near the place where it re¬ 
ceives the Gathealas, joined by the Camion. This 
united stream is the Xerilo rotmio. P'rom the Al¬ 
pheius the road led to Cromi, a distance of 40 sta¬ 
dia, and from Cromi to NymphAS, a distance of 20 
stadia. Nymphas was a place abounding in water 
and trees, from wliudi there were 30 stadia to the 
Hermakum, which marked the boundaries of Me¬ 
galopolis and Messciiia. (Pans. viii. 34.) 

2 . The road to Carnasiurn, in Messenia, ran north 
of the former road, but parallel to it. It crossed iho 
Alpheius, where it is joined to the united waters of 
the Mai.us (MaAoCs) and Scyrus (SaPpoy). The 
Mains is probably the river of AeoMtiri, whic]i,a little 
westward of Dedebey^ receives a small stream answer¬ 
ing to the Scyrus. After proceeding from thence 30 
stadia on the right bank of the Mains, you crossed 
the river and ascended, by a steep path, to a village 
called Phaedkias (^aidplas), which appears to liavo 
stood on the lieight above Neokhdri. Fifteen stadia 
further was the Hermaeum, named Despoena, an- 
otlier boundary between the territories of Megalopolis 
.and Mc.ssenia. (Paus. viii. 35. §§ 1, 2.) 

3. The road to Sparta was for the most part the same 

as the modem road from Leondari to At the 

di.stance of 30 stadia tlie road cros.sed the Alpheius, 
where it is joined by tbe Tjikius (06ioos), now tailed 
Kutufarina. From tlienco tlio I'oad folloived the left 
hank of the Theius for 40 stadia to Pjialesiae 
(^aAattrtat), which was 20 stadia di.stant from the 
Hermaeum towards Belemina. About 20 stadia 
beyond is the division of the waters flowing south¬ 
ward to the Phirotas, and northward to the Alpheius. 
(Paus. viii. 35, seq.) 

4. The road to Methydrinm was 170 stadia in 
length. It ran northwards from Megalopolis through 
that portion of central Arcadia which was sur¬ 
rounded by the rivers Gortynius, Alpheius, and He¬ 
lisson. Thirteen stadia from the city was a place 
called SciAS (2/ctels), with a temple of Artemis Sci- 
atis, founded by the tyrant Aristodemus. Ten stadia 
further lay Charisiae {Xapitrial), and from thence, 
at the distance of another 10 stadia, was Tricoloni 
(TpiK(JAwi/oi), These two cities were in ruins in the 
time of Pausanitis. Tricoloni, which was founded by 
the sons of Lycaon, still possessed a temple of Po¬ 
seidon, standing upon a hill in a grove of trees. We 
may place Tricoloni near tlio modern Karatula, on 
the edge of the plain of Megalopolis. At Methydrium 
two side roads branched off from the main road. 
The road to the left went by Zoetia (10 stadia), Pa- 
roreia (10 stadia), and Tliyraeum (15 stadia), to 
Hypsus. Zoetia (Zoir/a, Paus.; Zolrtiov, Zol- 
Tcta, Steph. B. 8. v.) and ParoreiA (Uapc^peia) 
were founded by Trioolonus. They were in ruina 
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in tlie time of Pausanias, but in 2^tia there still 
remained a temple of Demeter and Artemis. Paro- 
reia probably occupied, the site of Paleomiri. Thy- 
RA.KUM {(dvpaiov) was founded by a son of Lycaon, 
and may be placed at Palamdri, at the foot of the 
mountain. The other side road branched off from 
Methydrium to the right, ascending to the fountain 
Cruni (Kpovyoi), and from tlience descending 30 
stadia to tlie tomb of Callisto, a lofty mound of earth, 
upon wliich was a temple of Artemis Culliste. Here 
Pausanias turned to the left, and at the distance of 
25 stadia from this tomb he reached Anemosa 
('Ai'e/uwa’a), on the direct road from Megalopolis to 
Methydrium. As Anemosa was 100 stadia from 
Tricoloni and 57 from Methydrium, it may be placed 
at ZibovUi. Beyond Anemosa the road passed over 
the mountain Phalanthum, upon which were the 
ruins of the town Phalanthus (4*dAavdos). On 
the other side of this mountain was the plain of 
Polus, and near it Schoenus which 

was called from a Boeotian of this name : near Schoe¬ 
nus were the race-grounds of Atalanta. Methydrium 
was the next place. [Methydrium.] (Paus. viii. 
35. §.5. seq.) 

5 . The road to Macnalus, led along the Helisson 
to the foot of Mt. Maenalus. In leaving the city it 
first ran through n marshy district, which was here 
called Helos; it then entered a narrow valley, in 
which was a place called Paliscius (riaXtcr/ctoy), 
where a mountain torrent, named Elaphus, flowed 
into the Helisson on the left: this is the torrent 
which flows from Valtetzi. Hero a side road ran 
along the left bank of the Elaphus, for 20 stadia, 
to Peraetiieis (riepuideTs), where was a temple of 
Pan; it must have stood near Rakhamytes. But 
the direct road crossed the Elaphus, and entered the 
Maenalian plain, at the distance of 15 stadia from 
the Elaphus, This number, Iiowevcr, is much too 
small, as it is 5 geographical miles from the junc¬ 
tion of the Elaphus with the Helisson into the Mae¬ 
nalian plain. (Leake, Pelopomesiaca, p. 242 ; 
Paus. viii, 36. § 5, seq.) 

6. The road to Phigaleia crossed the Alplieius 
at the distance of 20 stadia from Megalopolis. Two 
stadia from the Alpheius were the ruins of Maca- 
reae, 7 tttadia further those of Daseae, and 
again 7 stadia the hill Acacesius, upon which 
stood tlie city Acacesium. At the distance of 4 
stadia from Acacesium, was the temple of Despoena, 
one of the most celebrated sanctuaries in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and of which Pausanias has given a parti¬ 
cular description. Adjoining, was the temple of 
Pan, above wliich stood the ancient city of Lyco- 
SURA. Between Lycosura and the river Plataniston, 
which was 30 stadia from Phigaleia, Pausanias 
mentions no object, though the direct distance be¬ 
tween Lycosura and this river is 9 geographical 
miles. (Paus. viii. 36. §§ 9—39.) 

7. The road to Pallaiitiuin and Tegea, passed 
first through Ladoceia, a suburb of Megalopolis, 
next by the ruin.s of Haemoniae [see Vol. I. 
p. 192, b.]; beyond which, to the right of the road, 
were the ruins of Oresthasium; while upon the 
direct road were the villages of Aphuodisium and 
Athenaeum; and 20 stadia beyond the latter the 
ruins of Aska, near which were the sources of the 
Alpheius and the Eurotas. From Asea there was 
an ascent to the mountain called Boreium, upon 
which was tlie Choma, marking the boundaries of 
Megalopolis, Pallantium, and Tegea. (Paus. viii. 
44.) 
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8. The road to Heraea was the one by which 
Pausanias travelled to Megalopolis, and conse¬ 
quently is described by him in an inverse direction 
to that of the others. This was the great Roman 
road through the Peloponnesus, which occurs in the 
Peutinger Table. After leaving Heraea, the first 
place was Melaeneae, which in the time of Pau¬ 
sanias was deserted and covered with water. Forty 
stadia above Melaeneae was Buphagium, at the 
sources of the river Buphagus, near which were the 
boundaries of Heraea and Megalopolis. Next to 
Buphagium came the village Maratha, and then 
Gortys. Further on was the sepulchre of those 
slain in battle against Cleomenes, and called Pa- 
raebasium ( JlapalSatTiou ), because Cleomenes vio¬ 
lated his covenant with them. On the right of the 
road were the ruins of Brenthe, and on the other 
side of the Alpheius the ruins of Trapezus. De¬ 
scending from thence towards the Alpheius was a 
place called Bathos. Ten stadia further was Ba- 
siLis; beyond which, after crossing the Alpheius, 
the traveller came to Thocnia, a deserted city 
standing upon a height above the Aminius, a tri¬ 
butary of the Helisson. (Paus. viii. 26. § 8, Tiii. 
2 — 8 .) 

(Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 29, seq. p. 288, seq., 
Peloponnesiaca^ p. 231, seq.; Boblaye, R6ckerch^^ 
^c. p. 167, seq.; Ross, Reisen im Pehponnes^ p. 
74, seq.; Curtius, Petoponnesos, vol. i. p. 281, 
seq.) 



COIN OF megalopolis. 


MEGALO'POLIS. l.InCaria. [Aphrodisias.] 
2. In Pontus. [Sebastia.] 

ME'GAKA, sometimes called, for distinction’s 
sake, ME’GARA HYBLAEA(TiM^'yapo: Eth. Me- 
yapivs or Mevapevs ‘T^Aatoy, Megarensis), a city of 
Sicily, situated on the E. coast of the island, be¬ 
tween Syracuse and Catana, in the deep bay formed 
by the Xiplionian promontory. It was unques¬ 
tionably a Greek colony, deriving its origin from 
the Megara in Greece Proper; and the circum¬ 
stances attending its foundation are related in detail 
by Thucydides. He tells us that a colony from Me¬ 
gara, under the command of a leader named Lamis, 
arrived in Sicily about the time that Leontini was 
founded by the Chalcidic colonists, and settled 
themselves first near the mouth of the river Pau- 
tagias, at a place called Trotilus. From thence they 
removed to Leontini itself, where they dwelt for a 
time together with the Chalcidians; but were soon 
afterwards expelled by them, and next established 
themselves on the promontory or peninsula of 
Thapsus, near Syracuse. Hence they again removed 
after the death of Lamis, and, at the suggestion of 
Hyblon, a Sicilian chief of the surrounding country, 
finally settled at a place afterwards called the Hy- 
blaean Megara. (Tbuc. vi. 4.) Scymnus Chius 
follows a different tradition, as he descrilies the esta¬ 
blishment of the Chalcidians at Naxos and that of 
the Megarians at Hybla as contemporary, and both 
preceding the foundation of Syracuse, b. o. 784. 
Strabo also adopts the same view of the subject, as 
he represents Megara as founded about the same 
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time with Naxos (r. o. 735), and before Syracuse. 
(Scymn. Ch. 271—276; Strab. vl p. 269.) It is 
impossible to reconcile the two accounts, but that 
of Thucydides is probably the most trustworthy. 
According to this the foundation of Megara may 
probably be placed about 726 b. c. Of its earlier 
history we liave scarcely any information, but it 
would appear to have attained to a flourishing con¬ 
dition, as 100 years after its foundation it sent out, 
in its turn, a colony to the other end of Sicily, where 
it founded the city of Solinus, which was destined 
to rise to far greater power than its parent city. 
(Thuc. vi. 4; Scymn. Ch. 291; Strab. vi. p. 272.) 

Nothing more is known of Megara till the period 
of its destruction by Gelon of Syracuse, who, after 
a long siege, made himself master of the city by a 
capitulation; but, notwithstanding this, caused the 
bulk of the inhabitants to be sold into slavery, w’hile 
he established the more wealthy and noble citizens 
at Syracuse. (Herod. > ii. 156; Thuc. vi. 4.) Among 
the persons thus removed was the celebrated comic 
]X)et Epichannus, who had received his education at 
Megara, though not a native of that city. (Suid. 
8. v. ’EwfxopMoy; Hiog. Lacrt. viii. 3.) According to 
Thucydides, this event took place 245 years after 
the foundation of Megara, and may therefore be 
placed about 481 b. c. It is certain that Megara 
never recovered its power and independence. Thu¬ 
cydides distinctly alludes to it as not existing in his 
time as a city, but repeatedly mentions the locality, 
on the sea-coast, which was at that time occupied 
by the Syracusans, but which the Athenian general 
Lamachus proposed to make the head-quarters of 
their fleet. (Thuc. vi. 49, 96.) From this time 
we meet with repeated mention of a place named 
Megara or Megaris (Scyl. p. 4. § 6), which it seems 
impossible to separate from Hybla, and it is pro¬ 
bable that the two were, in fact, identical. [These 
notices are discussed under Hybla, No. 2.] The 
site of this later Megara or Hybla may be fixed, 
with little doubt, at the mouth of the river Alabus 
(Cdwtaro); but there seems much reason to suppose 
that the ancient city, the original Greek colony, was 
situated almost close to the remarkable promontory 
now occupied by the city of Agosta or Aiigitsta* 
It is difficult to believe that this position, the port 
' of which is at least equal to that of Syracuse, wdiile 
the peninsula itself has the same advantages as that 
of Ortygia, should have been wholly neglected in 
ancient times; and such a station would have ad¬ 
mirably served the purposes for which Lamachus 
urged upon his brother generals the occupation of 
the vacant site of Megara. (Thuc. vi. 49.)[E.II.B.3 

ME'GARA (ra Me^opa, Megara -orum, some¬ 
times Megara -ae; the territory rj Mfyapis, sometimes 
ii MeyapiK-i^^ sc.yv: Eth. Me 7 apeoy, Megarensis; 
Adj. Mc^opiKt^s), a city in Greece Proper. 

I. Situation. 

The city of Megara is situated rather more than 
a mile from the l^ronic gulf, in a plain about 6 or 
7 miles in length, and the same in breadth, bounded 
to the westward by the range of the Geraneian 
mountains, to the eastward by the range which 
terminates in the mountains called Kerata or the 
Homs,and to the south by the sea; while on the north 

* The modern city of this name dates only from 
the thirteenth century, being founded in 1229 by 
the emperor Frederic II., from whom it derives its 

name. 
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the plain loses itself in a gradual ascent. The city 
stood on a low hill with a double summit, on each of 
which there was an acropolis, one named Cauia 
(Kapla), and the other Alcathok (‘AA/ca6drj), 
the former probably being on the eastern, and the 
latter on the western height, upon which the 
modem village is chiefly situated. Immediately 
below the city was a port-town named Nisaea 
(Nlaaia and Ni(raia), the port being formed by an 
island called Minoa (Mtve^a). The city w'as con¬ 
nected with its port-town by Long Walls. 

II. History. 

There were two traditions respecting the early 
history of Megara. According to the Megarians, 
the town owed its origin to Car, the son of Phoroneus, 
who built tho citadel called Caria and the temples 
of Demeter called Megara, from which the place 
derived its name. (Pans. i. 39. § 5, i. 40. § 6.) 
Twelve generations afterwards Lelex came from 
Egypt and gave the inhabitants the name of Leleges, 
whence we read in Ovid (J/ct. vii. 443) : — 

“ Tutus ad Alcathoen, Lolegcia moenia, limes 
Composito Scirone patet.” 

Lelex was succeeded by his son Cleson, the latter 
by his son Pylas, whose son Sciron married the 
daughter of Pandion, king of Athens. But Nisus, 
the son of Pandion, disputing with Sciron the pos¬ 
session of Megara, Acacus, who had been called in 
as arbiter, assigned the kingdom to Nisus and his 
posterity, and to Sciron the command in war. 
Nisus was succeeded by Megareus, the son of 
Poseidon, who had married Iphinod, the daugliter of 
Nisus; and Megareus w'as followed by his son 
Alcathous, who built the other citadel named after 
him. Such was tho account of tlie Megarians, 
who purposely suppressed tho story of tho capture 
of their city by Minos during the reign of Nisus. 
(Paus. i. 39. §§ 5, 6, i. 41. § 5.) 

The other tradition, which wtis prcseiwcd by the 
Boeotians and adopted by the rest of Greece, 
differs widely fiom the preceding one. In the reign 
of I'ylas, Pandion being expelled from Athens by 
the Metionidac, fled to Megara, married the daugliter 
of Pylas, and succeeded his father-in-law in the 
kingdom. (Paus. i. 39. § 4; Apollod. iii. 15.) 
The Metionidae w’ere in their turn driven out of 
Athens; and when tho dominions of Pandion were 
divided among his four sons, Nisus, tho youngest, 
obtained Megaris. The city was called after him 
Nisa (Ntira), and the same name was given to the 
port-town which he built. When Minos attacked 
Nisus, Megareus, son of Poseidon, came from 
Onchestus in Boeotia to assist the latter, and was 
buried in the city, which was called after him 
Megara. Tlio name of Nisa, subsequently Nisaea, 
was henceforth confined to tho port-town. (Paus. 
i. 39. §§ 4, 6.) But even the inhabitants of Megara 
were sometimes called Nisaei, to distinguish them 
from the Megarians of Sicily, their colonists (Theocr. 
Id xii. 27.) Through the treachery of his daughter 
Scylla, Nisus perished, and Minos obtained posses¬ 
sion of the city, and demolished its walls. They 
were subsequently restored by Alcathous, son of 
Pelops, who came from Elis. In this work he was 
assisted by Apollo. (Paus. i. 41. § 6 ; Theogn. 
771; Ov. Met. viii. 14.) It was further related, 
that Hyperion, the son of Agamemnon, was the last 
king of Megara, and that after his death a democrat 
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tical form of government was established. (Pans. i. 

43. § 3.) 

Into the value of those traditions it would bo 
useless to inquire. It may, however, be regarded as 
certain, that Megara and its territory were in early 
times regarded as part of Attica ; and hence Strabo 
accounts for the omission of their names in the 
Iliad, because they were comprehended along with 
the Athenians under the general name of lonians. 
(Strab. ix. p. 302.) The most certain event in the 
history of Megara is its conquest by the Dorians. 
This event is connected in tradition with the ex¬ 
pedition of tlio Peloponnesians against Atliens. 
The Dorian invaders were defeated by the voluntary 
sacrifice of Codrus; but Megaris was notwithstanding 
jwrmanently conejuered, and a Corinthian and Mes- 
senian colony founded at Megara. The pillar at the 
isthmus of Corinth, which had hitherto marked the 
boundaries of Ionia and Peloponnesus, was now re¬ 
moved ; and Megara was henceforth a Dorian state, 
and its territory included in Peloponnesus. (Strab. 
ix. p. 393; Scymn. Ch. .502.) Megara, however, 
continued for some time to be subject to Corinth, 
and it was not without frequent struggles and 
wars that it at length established its independence. 
(For authorities, see MUller, Dorians, i. 5. § 10.) 
Megara appears not to liave become tlie ruling city 
in the district till it was independent of Corinth, 
since in earlier times it had been only one of the 
live hamlets (KcSjuat), into which the country was 
divided, namely, the lieraeans, Piracans, Megarians, 
Cynosurians and Tripodiscaeans, (Plut. Quaest, 
Grace, c. 17, p. 387.) 

After Megara had become an independent city, 
its prosperity rapidly increased, and in the seventh 
century before the Christian era it was one of tlio 
most flourishing commercial cities of Greece. For 
this it was chiefly indebted to its admirable situa¬ 
tion, which gave its inhabitants great facilities for 
the prosecution of commerce both by land and sea. 
All the roads from Northern Greece to Peloponnesus 
passed througli their country, while their shores 
being washed by the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, 
enabled them to trade both with the West and East. 

Megara founded some of the earlier Grecian 
colonics, both in Sicily and Thrace. In n. c. 728 
it established Megara Ilyblaea in Sicily, in 712 
Astacus in Bithynia, in 675 Cyzicus in the Pro¬ 
pontis, in the following year Chalccdon at the 
mouth of the Bosporus, and in 657 Byzantium 
opposite Chalcedon. About this time, or ratlier 
later, Comedy is said to have been invented by the 
Megarians. According to the common account, 
Susarion, a native of Tripodiscus in Megaris, intro¬ 
duced comedy into Attica. (JDict. of Bior/r. art. 
SuSAUiON.) But, with the increase of wealth, the 
lower orders attempted to obtain a share in the 
^ government, which had hitherto been exclusively in 
the hands of the Dorian conquerors ; and Thcagenes, 
the father-in-law of Cylon, became tyrant or despot 
of Megara, by attacking the rich landed proprietors 
and advocating the claims of the poor. (Aristot. 
Rhet. i. 2,PolU. v. 4.) He eml)ellished the city by 
the construction of a beautiful aqueduct, which con¬ 
tinued to exist down to the time of Pausanias 
(i. 40. § 1). Theagenes ruled about b. c. 630— 
600; but he was subsequently driven from power, 
and Megara was for some time torn asunder by 
struggles between the aristocracy and democracy. 
The elegiac poet Theognis, who belonged to the 
ai'istocracy, deplores the sufferings of his party, and 
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complains that the poor no longer paid the interest 
of their debts, and that they plundered the houses 
of the rich and even the temples. 

About the same time the Megarians were engaged 
in frequent contests with their neighbours in Attica. 
The chief struggle between them was for the island 
of Salamis, which was at length gained by the 
Athenians in consequence of the well-known stra¬ 
tagem of Solon. (Paus. i. 40. § 5; Strab. ix. p. 
394.) Tho Megarians took their share in the Per¬ 
sian wars. They fought with 20 ships at the 
battles of Artemisium and Salamis. (Herod, viii. 
1, 45.) They repulsed a body of Persians whom 
Mardonius sent to ravage their territory (Paus. i. 
40. § 2), and finally 3000 of their troops fought at 
the battle of Plataea. (Herod, ix. 28.) 

After tho Persian War the Megarians were in¬ 
volved in hostilities with the Corinthians respecting 
the boundaries of their territories. This led the 
Megarians to desert the Peloponnesian alliance, and 
unite themselves with the Athenians, B. c 455 . In 
order to secure their communication with Megara, 
the Athenians built two Long Walls connecting the 
city with Nisaea; and they garrisoned at the same 
time tho town of Pegae, on the Corinthian gulf. 
(Time. i. 103.) But ten years afterwards tho Me¬ 
garians revolted from Athens, and having obtained 
tho assistance of some Peloponnesian troops, they 
slew the Athenian garrison, with the exception of 
those who escaped into Nisaea. They continued to 
hold Nisaea and Pegae, but they also surrendered 
these towns in the thirty years’ truco made in the 
same year (445) with Sparta and her allies. (Thue. 

i. 114, 115.) Tho Athenians thus lost all autho¬ 
rity over Megaris; but they w’cre so exasperated 
with the l\regarians, that they passed a decree 
excluding them from their markets and ports. This 
decree pressed very hard upon tlie Megarians, whoso 
unproductive soil was not sufficient to supjwrt tlie 
population, and who obtained most of their supplies 
from Attica: it was one of llie reasons urged by tho 
Peloponnesians for declaring war against Athens. 
(Thuc. i. 67,139; Aristopli. Acham. 533.) 

In the Peloponnesian War the Megarians suffered 
greatly. In the first year of tho war the Athenians 
invaded Megaris with a very large force, and laid 
w’aste the wliolo territory up to the city walls. At 
tlio same time the Athenian fleet blockaded tJic 
liarbour of Nisaea, so that Megara was in the situa¬ 
tion of a besieged city cut off from all its supplies. 
This invasion was repeated by the Athenians once 
in every year, and sometimes even twice; and the 
sufferings which the people then endured were 
remembered by them many centuries afterwards, 
and were assigned to Pausanias as the reason why 
one of their works of art had not been finished. (Thuc. 

ii. 31; Plut. Per. 30; Paus. i. 40. § 4.) In tlie fifth 
year of the Peloponnesian War (b. c. 427), the Athe¬ 
nians under Nicias took possession of the island of Mi- 
noa, which lay in front of Nisaea, and left a garrison 
there, by which means the port of Nisaea was still 
more effectively blockaded. (Thuc.iii. 51.) Of the po¬ 
sition of this island, and of the causeway connecting 
it with the mainland, we shall speak presently. In 
the eighth year of the Peloponnesian War (b.c. 424), 
the democratical party in Megara fearing the return 
of the aristocratical exiles, who were at Pegae, en¬ 
tered into negotiations with the Athenians to sur¬ 
render their city to them. The Athenians still held 
Minoa; and the Long Walls and Nisaea were occu¬ 
pied by an Athenian garrison. The Athenians 
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were admitted within the Long Walls by their friends 
in Megara, and after a siege of two days they took 
Nisaca.* Megara was saved by Brasidas, who ad¬ 
vanced to the relief of the city with a large Pelo¬ 
ponnesian force, and, after offering battle to tlie 
Athenians, which they declined, was admitted 
within the city. The aristocratical exiles were now 
recalled, and a strict and exclusive oligarchy esta¬ 
blished, which lasted for some time. (Thuc. iv. 66 
—74.) A few months afterwards the Megarians 
captured the Long Walls from the Athenians and 
levelled them to the ground; but the Athenians 
still continued to hold Nisaea and Minoa. (Thuc. 
iv. 109.) In the truce concluded between the 
Athenians and Peloponnesians in the following year, 
it was settled that the line of demarcation between 
the Athenians in Nisaea and Minoa, on one side, 
and the Megarians and their allies in Megara, on 
the other, should be the road leading from the gate 
of Nisaea near the monument of Nisus to the Posei- 
donium or temple of Poseidon, and from the latter in 
a straight line to the causeway leading to Minoa. 
(Thuc. iv. 117.) 

From this time Megara is seldom mentioned in 
Grecian history. Its prosperous condition at a later 
period is extolled by Isocrates, wlio says that it pos¬ 
sessed the largest houses of any city in Greece, and 
that it remained at peace, though placed between 
the Peloponnesians, Thebans, and Athenians. (Isocr. 
de Pac. p. 183, cd. Steph.) Megara surrendered to 
Philip after the battle Chaeroneia. (Aelian, 
V. //. vi. 1.) After the death of Alexander it was 
for some time in the power of Cassander; but his 
garrison was expelled by Demetrius Poriorcctes, who 
proclaimed the freedom of the city n.c. 307. (Diod. 
XX. 46; Plut. Demetr. 9.) Subsequently it again 
passed into the hands of the IMacedonian kings, but 
it was united by Aratus to the Achaean League. 
(Polyb. ii. 43.) In the war between the Achaean 
League and the Romans, Megara surrendered to 
Metellus without a contest. (Paus. vii. 15. § 11.) 
It is mentioned by Sulpicius, in his well-known 
letter to Cicero (ad Fam. iv. 5), as one of the ruined 
cities of Greece. It still existed in the time of 
Strabo (ix. p. 393), and it was subsequently made a 
Roman colony. (Plin. iv. 7. s. 11.) Pausanias 
relates that it was the only city of Greece which 
Hadrian refused to assist, on account of the murder 
by its inhabitants of Anthemocritus, the Athenian 
herald (Paus. i. 36. § 3); but we learn from in¬ 
scriptions that a new tribe at Megara was called 
Adrianis, in honour of the emperor, and that Sabina, 
the emperor’s wife, was worshipped here under the 
title of via ArifjLi}T-np (Bdckh, imer. vol. i. p. 566); 
and even Pausanias himself describes a temple of 
Apollo of white marble, built by Hadrian (i. 42. 
§ 5). It continued to coin money under the Anto- 
nines and subsequent emperors; and it appears in 
the Tabula Peuting. as a considerable place. In 
the fifth century its fortifications were repaired by 
Diogenes, an officer of the emperor Anastasius 
(Chandler, Inscr. Ant. 130); but from this time it 
appears to have rapidly sunk, and was frequently 
plundered by the pirates of the Mediterranean. 

Megara was celebrated on account of its philo¬ 
sophical school, which was founded there by k)u- 

* On this occasion Thucydides (iv. 66) calls 
Megara rj Uvea v6\iSj in contradistinction to the 
port-town. This expression cannot refer to the 
acropolis of Megara, as some critics interpret it. 
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cleides, a disciple of Socrates,and which distinguished 
itself chiefly by the cultivation of dialectics. The 
philosophers of this school were called the Megarici 
MeyapiKoi, Strab. ix. 393). It was also less 
creditably distinguished for its courtezans, who were 
called Megarian Sphinxes. (MtyapiKal 
Suid. 8. V. ; comp. Plaut. Pers. i. 3. 57.) The 
Megarians were addicted to the pleasures of the 
table. (Tertull. Apolog. 39.) They had a bad 
character throughout Greece, and were regarded 
as fraudulent, perfidious, and ignorant; but tliey 
may have owed much of this bad character to the 
representations of their enemies, the Athenians. 
(Aelian, V. H. xii. 56; Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac. 
248; Suid. s. v. M€yapi<t)V &^ioi pepiBos, i. e. con¬ 
temptible people.) Of the Megarian games and 
festivals we have three kinds mentioned; the Dio- 
clean, celebrated in honour of the hero Diocles 
(Schol. ad Theocr. xii. 28 ; Scliol. ad Pind. 01. 
xiii. 155; Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. 774), the 
Alcathoan, celebrated in honour of Alcathous, and 
the Smaller Pytliian, in honour of the Pythian 
Apollo, whose worship was veiy ancient in Megara. 
(Philostr. Vit. Soph. i. 3; Schol. ad Pind. Nem, 
V. 84, 01. xiii. 155; Krause, Die Pgtkien, Nemeen 
und hthmien, p. 66.) 

Dion Chrysostom (Orat. vi.) says that Megara 
is one day’s journey from Athens, and Procojiius 
(Bell. Vand. i. 1) makes it 210 stadia. According 
to modern travellers the journey takes 8 hours. 
(Dodwell, Classical Tour^ vol. ii. p. 177.) 

III. ToPOGRAl’nY OF THE CiTY AND ITS 
Port-TOWN. 

Pausanias has given a particular description of 
the public buildings of Megara (Paus. i. 40, seq.). 
lie begins his account with the aqueduct of Thea- 
genes, which was supplied with water from the 
fountain of the nymphs called Sithnidcs. The 
aqueduct was remarkable for its magnitude and 
numerous columns. Near it was an ancient temple, 
containing a statue of Artemis Soteira, statues of 
the twelve gods said to be by Pnixiteles, and images 
of the Roman emperors. Beyond, in the Olympieium, 
or inclosure of Zeus Olympius, w'as a magnificent 
temple, containing a statue of the god, which was 
never finished, owing to the distress occasioned by 
the Athenians in the Peloponnesian War. From 
thence Pausanias ascended to the citadel, named 
Caria, passing by a temple of Dionysus Nyctelius, a 
sanctuary of Aphrodite Apostrj)pliia, an oracle of 
Night, and a roofless temple of Zeus Cronius. 
Here, also, was the Megarum, or temple of Demeter, 
said to have been founded by Car during his reign. 

Below the northern side of the Acropolis Caria 
was the tomb of Alcmena near the Olympieium. 
Hence Pausanias was conducted by bis Megarian 
guide to a place called Rhus ('PoDs; comp. Plut. 
Thes. 27), because the waters from the neighbouring 
mountains were collected here, until they were 
turned off by Theagenes, who erected on the spot 
an altar to Achelous. It was probably this water 
which supplied the fountain of the Sithnides. Near 
this place was the monument of Hyllaa; and not 
far from the latter were temples of Isis, Apollo 
Agraeus, and Artemis Agrotcra, which was said to 
have been dedicated by Alcathous after he had 
slain the Cithaeronian lion. Below these were the 
beroum of Pandion, and the monurnents of Hip- 
polyte, queen of the Amazons, and Tereus, who 
married Frocue. 
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On the ascent to the citadel Alcathoe, Pausanlas 
saw, on the right hand, the sepulchre of Megareus, 
and near it the hearth of the gc^s called Prodomels, 
to whom Alcathous sacrificed when he was going to 
build the walls. Here was the stone upon which 
Apollo laid his Ijre, when he was assisting Alea- 
thous, and which, on being struck, returned a sound 
like that of a harp. (Comp. Theogn, 771 ; Ov. 
Met viii. 14.) Beyond was the council-house 
(0ov\€vr‘fipioy) of the Megarians, fonnerly the se¬ 
pulchre of Timalcus ; and on the summit of the 
Acropolis was a temple of Athena, containing a 
statue of tlie goddess, entirely gilded, with the ex¬ 
ception of the face, hands, and feet, which were of 
ivory. Here, also, were temples of Athena Nice, 
or Victory, and Aeantis. The temple of Apollo 
was orfginally of brick, but had been rebuilt of white 
marble by Hadrian. Here, also, was a temple of 
Demeter Thesmophorus, in descending from which oc¬ 
curred the tomb of Callipolis, daughter of Alcathous. 

On the road leading to the Prytaneium the tra¬ 
veller passed the heroum of Ino, the heroum of 
Iphigeueia, and a temple of Artemis said to have 
beeil erected by Agamemnon. In the Prytaneium 
were tombs of Menippus, son of Megareus, and 
Echepolis, son of Alcathous j near which was a stone 
called Anaclethra, because here Demeter sat down 
and called her daughter. Pausanias next mentions 
the sepulchres of those Megarians who had fallen in 
battle against the Persians, and the Aesyiniiium, so 
named from its founder, which contained a monu¬ 
ment of the heroes of Mcgara, There were several 
sepulchral monuments on tho way from the Ae- 
symnium to the heroum of Alcathous, in which the 
public records were preserved in the time of Pau- 
sanias. Beyond was tho Dionysium or temple of 
Dionysus; close to which was the temple of Aphro¬ 
dite, containing several statues by Praxiteles. Near 
the latter was a temple of Fortune, with an image 
of the goddess by Praxiteles, A neighbouring 
temple contained statues of the Muses, and a Jupiter 
in brass, by Lysippus. 

In the Agora stood the tombs of Coroebus and of 
the athlete Orsippus, tho former of which was orna¬ 
mented by some of the most ancient specimens of 
sculpture which Pausanias had seen in Greece. On 
descending from the Agora by the street called 
Straight, there stood, a little to the right, the temple 
of Apollo Prostaterius, with a statue of tho god of 
great merit, as well as other statues by Praxiteles. 
In the ancient gymnasium, near the gates called 
Nymphades, was a pyramidal stone, called by the na¬ 
tives Apollo Carinas, and a temple of the Eileithyiae. 

On the road to the port of Nisaea was a temple of 
Demeter Malophoi us. The Acropolis of Nisaea still 
remained; on descending from the Acropolis there 
was the tomb of Lelex on tho sea-side. Near Nisaea 
was a small island, called Minoa, where the fleet of the 
Cretans was moored during tho war against Nisus. 

Megara still retains its ancient name, but it is a 
miserable place. It occupies only the western of the 
two ancient citadels, and as this was probably Alca- 
thol5, the town on the summit is on the site of the 
temple o£ Athena. There are hardly any remains of 
antiquity at Megara. On the eastern acropolis there 
are a few remains of the ancient walls. None of the 
numerous temples mentioned by Pausanias can be 
identified; and only one of them is marked by the 
frusta of some Ionic columns. The magnificent 
aqueduct of Theagenes has disappeared; and some 
imperfect foundations and a large fountain on the 
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northern side of the town are the only remms of the 
celebrated fountain of the Sithnide nymphs. 

Of the Long Walls, uniting Megara with Nisaea, we 
have already spoken. They are noticed by Aristophanes 
under the name of rd MeyaptKit {Lyaiatr, 

1172). They were destroyed by the Megarians 
themselves, as we have already seen, in the eighth 
year of the Peloponnesian War, but they were subse¬ 
quently restored by Phocion. Strabo speaks of them 
as if they still existed in his time (ix. p. 391), but 
they would seem to have fallen to ruin before that of 
Pausanias, as he makes no mention of them. Ac¬ 
cording to Thucydides (iv. 66) they were 8 stadia 
in length, but according to Strabo {I, c.) 18 stadia. 

The position of Nisaea and Minoa has given rise 
to much dispute, as the localities described by 
Thucydides do not agree with the present features 
of tho coast. The subject has been briefly discussed 
by Colonel Leake (^Northern Greece^ vol. ii. p. 401), 
and more fully by Dr. Arnold (Thucyd. vol. ii. 
p. 393) and Lieut. Spratt. {London Geographkdl 
Jov/mal, vol. viii. p. 205.) Thucydides represents 
Minoa as an island close to Nisaea, and united to tlw 
latter by a bridge over a morass. On Minoa the 
Megarians had built a fortress {Thitc. iii. 51). 
Strabo (ix. p. 39) calls Minoa a promontory {&Kpa). 
Ho says that, “ after the Scironian rocks, we come to 
the promontory Minoa, forming the harbour of 
Nisaea.” Pausanias (i. 44. § 3), however, agrees 
with Thucydides in calling it an island ; but it 
may be observed that the expression of Strabo (Htcpa) 
is not inconsistent with its being an island, as staled 
by Thucydides and Pausanias. The difficulty in 
determining the site of Minoa and Nisaea arises 
from the fact, that there is at present no island off 
tho coast which can be identified with Minoa. At 
the distance of nearly a mile and a half from Me¬ 
gara there is a small rocky peninsula, and further 
off two islands, tho inner one of which affords 
shelter to a few of the small class of coasters. 
Hence it has been supposed that the inner island 
was Minoa, as it forms the port of the Megarians of 
the present day. But this island is distant from the 
promontory about 200 yards, with 7 fathoms of 
water between them ; consequently they could never 
have been connected by a bridge. It might, indeed, 
be argued, that tho peninsula was once an island ; 
but tins is disproved by the fact that its isthmus is 
of equal height with its extremity. Moreover, there 
are no ancient remains, either on this island or the 
peninsula. 

Other writers, among whom are Colonel Leake and 
Dr. Arnold, suppose the promontory of TiMo (see map, 
No. 6), furtlier to the east, at the entrance of the strait 
of Salamis, to have been Minoa, since it may at one 
time have been an island. Accordingly, the state¬ 
ment of Strabo respecting the length of the Long 
Walls, is preferred to that of Thucydides. But this 
promontory is nearly 3 miles in length, which is 
larger than is implied in the description of Thucy¬ 
dides (iii. 51), who speaks of it as fortified only by a 
single fort. Moreover, Pausanias calls Minoa a small 
island. Lieutenant Spratt has offered a more probable 
solution of the difficulty. He supposes Minoa to be 
a rocky hill, sunnounied by a ruined fortress, and 
standing on the margin of the sea south of Megara, 
at tlie distance of little more than a‘ geographic 
mile, thus agreeing with the 8 stadia of Thucy¬ 
dides. ** That this hill was once a peninsula, appears 
evident from the dry beds of two rivers, which pass 
close to its base ; one on each side. The eastern 
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bed winds round the back of the hill, leaving only a 
narrow neck of elevated ground between it and that 
on the west side : and it is, therefore, clear, that 
when these two rivers had communication with the 
sea, the intermediate neck of land, with this hill, 
would have been a peninsula, or promontory. These 
two river beds were once the only outlets of the 
mountain streams which issue from the valleys on 
the north side of Mont Geraneia ; for the ancient 
course of the eastern bed, although now ploughed 
over and cultivated, can be traced through the 
plain to the northward, as far as its junction with 
that river, whose torrent at present flows in an 
easterly direction towards the shallow bay of Tikho^ 
crossing the site of the Long Walls which connected 
Mogara with Nisaea and Minoa, and losing them¬ 
selves in the swamps bordering that bay. Although 
vestiges of the walls are not found in the bed of the 
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river, yet, on examining the ground near it, the 
evidence is convincing that its present course does 
cross their site, as, at a short distance from it, on the 
Megarian side, their foundations may be traced in a 
direction transverse to the course of the river, and 
towards the castellated hill before mentioned. Tlie 
dry watercourse on the western side of this isolated 
hill can be traced to within two or three hundred 
yards of the eastern one; and having no communi¬ 
cation with any other mountain stream, it may not 
be unreasonable to suppose that formerly the river 
split there into two branches or mouths. This hill 
would then have been an island, as Thucydides calls 
Minoa.” The subsequent deposit of earth brought 
down by the above mentioned stream, would havo 
joined the hill to the mainland. 

The accompanying map and drawing are taken 
from Lieut. S])ratt’s. 
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PI^AN OF THE NEI0I1B0UBH001> OF MEOARA. 


A. Megara. 

B. Nisaea. 

C. Minoa. 

1. Island formerly supposed to be Megara. 

2. Rocky peninsula. 

If this hill is the site of Minoa, the town of Nisaea 
must havo been near it; and Lieut. Spratt dis¬ 
covered many vestiges of an ancient site on the 
eastern side of the hill, between the sea and a low 
rock, which stands in tlie plain a short distance to 
the northward. “ Among these remains are four 
amall heaps of ruins, with massive foundations, in 
wie of wliich there are three broken shafts of small 


3. Ancient mole. 

4. Agios Nikolaos. 

6. Agios Georgios. 

6. Promontory of Tikho. 

7. Salamis. 

columns erect, and wanting apparently only the 
fourth to complete the original number. Probably 
they were monuments or temples ; and two Greek 
churches, which are now in ruins, but standing on 
two ancient foundations, will not be unfavourable to 
the supposition. Another church. Agios Nikolaos, 
which is perfect, also occupies the site of an ancient 
building, but it stands nearer to the sea.” Lieut, 
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Spratt further supposes that lie has discovered re¬ 
mains of the ancient causeway. “ Between the 
base of the hill on its north side, and the opposite 
bank of the dry bed of a former river, there are 
three platforms of heavy buildings, one of which 
lies immediately at the foot of the hill, another on 
the edge of the opposite bank, and the third nearly 
central ; and as the course of that former river-bed 
clearly and indisputably passes between them, it is 
more than probable that the bridge of communica¬ 
tion may be recognised in these ruins.” Ho also 
says, “ that distinct remains of an ancient mole are 
to be seen extending from the south-eastern end of 
the liill, and curving to the eastward, so as to have 
formed a harbour between the hill and those ruins,” 
wliicli is in accordance with the statement of Strabo, 
that the port of Nisaea was formed by the promon¬ 
tory of Minoa. 

IV. Tkruitouy of Meoaiia. 

Megaris occupied the greater part of the large 
Isthmus, which extends from the foot of Mt. Cithae- 
ron to the Acrocorinthus, and which connects North¬ 
ern Greece with the Peloponnesus. The southern 
part of this Isthmus, including the Isthmus properly 
so called, belonged to Corinth; but the boundaries 
of Megaris and Corinth differed at an earlier and a 
later period. Originally Megaris extended as far 
ns Crommyon on the Saronic, and Thermae on the 
Corinthian, gulfs, and a pillar was sot up near the 
Isthmus proper, marking the boundaries between 
Peloponnesus and Ionia; but subsequently this pillar 
was removed, and the territory of Corinth reached as 
far as the Scironian rocks and the other passes of the 
Geraneian mountains. (Strab. ix. pp. 392, 393.) 
Towards the N., Megaris was separated from Bocotia 
by Mt. Cithaeron, and towards the E. and NE. from 
Attica by some high land, which terminates on the 
west side of the bay of Eleusis in two summits, 
formerly called Kerata or The Horns (rd K4- 
pora), and now Kandili. (Strab, ix. p. 395; Diod. 
atiii. 65; Plut. Them. 13.) Here there is an im¬ 
mense deposit of conchiferous limestone, wliich Pau- 
sanias also noticed (i. 44. § 6). The river lapis, 
vrtiich flowed into the sea a little to the W. of the 
Horns, was the boundary of Megaris and Attica. 
[Attica, p. 323, a,] The extreme breadth of 
Megaris from Pagae to Nisaea is estimated by 
Strabo (viii. p. 334) at 120 stadia; and, according 
to tlie calculation of Clinton, the area of the country | 
is 143 square miles. 

Megaris is a rugged and mountainous country, 
and contains no plain, except the one in which its 
capital, Megara, was situated. This plain was called 
the White Plain” (rb Afv/cbi/ Trediov, Schol, ad 
Horn* Od. V, 333, ed. Mai; Etymol. M. s. v. Aev- 
Kd0<a), and is the same as Cimolia (K(/AwXla, 
Diod. xi. 79), wliich produced the Creta Cimolia or 
fullers' earth, and which Leake erroneously regards 
as a place (Northern Greece^ vol. ii. p. 413). The 
main range of Mt. Cithaeron runs from W. to E., 
forming the boundary between Boeotia and Attica; 
but it is also prolonged southwards along the shores 
•f the Corinthian gulf, and gradually rises into a 
new chain, which stretches across Megaris from 
W. to E., parallel to Mt. Cithaeron. This chain is 
highest on the western side, whore it attains the 
height of 4217 feet (Paris), and gradually sinks 
down on the eastern side towards the Saronic gulf. 
On its western side it runs out into the promontory 
Aboiplanctus (MyiitXayKros^ Aesch. Jgam. 
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303, with Schol.), and also into those of Olmiar 
and Hbraeum in the Corinthian territory, [Co- 
rinthus, p. 685.] On its eastern side the island 
of Salamis and the surrounding rocks are only a 
continuation of this chain. The mountains were 
called Geraneia in antiquity (r€pdp€ia, Thuc. i, 
105; Paus. i. 40. § 7), and are said to have re¬ 
ceived this name because, in the deluge of Deucalion, 
Megariis, the son of Zeus and a Sithonian nymph, 
was led by the cries of cranes (yepwoi) to take 
refuge upon their summit. (Paus. 1. c.) Towards 
the south the Geraneian mountains sink down into 
the plain of the Isthmus, while to the south of the 
Isthmus there rises another chain of mountains 
called the Oneian. Strabo (viii. p, 380) confounds 
the Geraneia with the Oneia; and erroneously repre¬ 
sents the latter extending as far as Boeotia and 
Cithaeron. His error has misled many modern wri¬ 
ters, who, in consequence, speak of the Geraneia as 
a portion of the Onoia. (Curtius, Peloponnesos^ 
vol. i. p. 25.) 

The Geraneian mountains are almost, if not en¬ 
tirely, calcareous. They form the true boundary of 
Northern Greece, and rise above the Isthmus of 
Corinth like a vast wall from sea to sea. Three 
roads lead across these mountains into Peloponnesus. 
One runs from the western coast of Megaris, across 
the rocky peninsula of Ferahhora, the ancient Pei- 
raeum of Corinth, down to the Corinthian gulf. It 
was the road by which armies frequently marched 
from Peloponnesus into Northern Greece, but in 
ordinary intercourse was not much used on account 
of its length. The second road passes througli the 
centre of the Geraneia, and is called the road of the 
great Derocnia from tho narrow pass (Turk. /)cr- 
veni)y which leads between two masses of rock, 
and where guards were stationed in Turkish times. 
According to Cell the top of this pass was anciently 
fortified with a wall. Tho same writer says that, 
from the top of this pass to Corinth the distance is 
8 hours 37 minutes, and to Megara 2 hours 33 
minutes. This road is now little used. The third 
road, wliich leads along the ea.stem coast of Megaris, 
is the shortest way between Megara and Corinth, 
and therefore has been the chief line of communi¬ 
cation between I’eloponnesus and Northern Greece 
from the earliest times to the present day. This 
road, soon after leaving Megara, runs for several 
miles along a narrow ledge or terrace, cut in the 
rock half-way up tho sides of the cliffs. On his 
right hand the traveller has the precipitous rock, 
while on his left it descends perpendicularly to the 
sea, which is 600 or 700 feet beneath him. The 
road, which is now narrow and impracticable for 
carriages, was made wide enough by the emperor 
Hadrian for two carriages to pass abreast. From tho 
higher level the road descends to the brink of the water 
by a most rugged and precipitous path cut between 
walls of rock. This pass is tho celebrated Scironian 
rocks of antiquity, now called Kake-skala^’ or bad 
ladder (Al 2/c€ip<wv/5€s Trirpai, Strab. ix. p. 391; 
ai 'S,Kipuvlhf5 and ai ^Kipddefy Polyb. xvi. 16 ; 
XKflpuPo? &KTa(, Eur. Hippol. 1208; the road 
itself ^ ^KipwvU Herod, viii. 71; Scironia 
saxa, Plin. iv. 7. s. 11). According to a Megarian 
tradition, these rocks derived their name from Sci- 
ron, a polemarch of the Megarians, who was the 
first to make a footpath along the rocks (Paus. 
i. 44. § 6); but, according to the more common tra¬ 
dition, they were so called from the robber Scirou. 
[ Nctur the southern end of the pass, where the road 
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begins to descend, we must place the Molurian rock 
(r) Mo\ovpls)j from which Ino or Leucothea threw 
herself with her son Melicertes (Palaemon) into the 
sea: and close by were the execrable rocks 
from which Sciron used to throw strangers into the 
sea, and from which lie was himself hurled by The¬ 
seus. (Paus. i. 44. § 7, seq.) The tortoise at the 
foot of the rock, which was said to devour the rob¬ 
bers, was probably a rock called by this name from 
its shajMS, and which gave rise to the tale (/rara 
KoAov/jidvrfu Diod. iv. 59). On the sum¬ 

mit of tlie mountain was a temple of Zeus Aphesins. 
On descending into the plain was the temple of 
Apollo Latous, near whicdi were the boundaries of 
Megaris and the Corinthia. (Pans. i. 44. §§ 9,10.) 

Megaris contained only one town of importance, 
Mkqara, with its harbour Nisaea, which have 
been already described. The other towns in the 
country wore Aegostiiena and Pegak (Doric 
Paqae), on tho Alcyunian or Corinthian gulf; Tm- 
Z’ODiscus and Rhus, in the interior; Phiiialis, on 
the confines of Attica (Scliol. ad Aristoph, Acham. 
802); and Piiaevcon and Polichnk, of which 
tlie site is uncertain. Tliero was also a fortress, 
Geiiankia, situated on one of the mountains of this 
iivame, but its position is also uncertain (Scylax, 
p. 15; Piin. iv. 7. s. 11); it is apparently the .same 
place a.s the Eueneia (’EpeVcia) of Pausanias (i. 44. 
§ 5). Scylax mentions a place Aris, but instead of 
nr] 7 ol, T€ixos Tfpdueia, “'Apis, it has been conjec¬ 
tured that we ought to read nrj 7 al tcTxos, Pepd- 
v€ia &Kpis or 6.Kpa., Whether there was a place of 
the name of Isus in Megaris seems doubtful. 
[Isus.] (Ueinganum, Das alte Afepai'is^ Berlin, 
1825; Dodwcll, vol. ii. p. 181,seq.; La^ko,Northern 
Greece^ vol. ii. p. 388, seq.) 
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MEGARIS, [Meoara.] 

ME'GAKIS, a sm.all island on tho coast of Cam¬ 
pania, mentioned by Pliny (iii. 6. s, 12), who places 
it between Pausilypus and Neajiolis; it can therefore 
be no other than tho islet or rock now occupied by 
the Castd deW Ovo. [NEAroLis.] It is evidently 
the same which is called by Statius Megalia. (Stat. 
Silv. ii. 2. 80.) [E. H. B.] 

MEGIDDO. [Legio; Magdolum.] 

MEGIDDO VALLIS, the western part of the 
vast plain of Esdraolon, at the northern foot of 
Mount Carmel, watered by the Kishon. [Es- 
duaeixjn Vallis V. Campus.] [G. W.] 

MEGISTE (Meyiamj), an island off the coast of 
Lycia, opposite to Antiphellus. It contained a town 
which, if the reading in Strabo (xiv. p. 666) be 
correct, was called Cisthene (KioO^vTjjf but had 
perished before the time of Pliny (v. 35). There 
was also an excellent harbour, which appears to 
have been capable of containing a whole fleet. (Liv. 
xxxvii. 22; comp. Steph. B. s. v., who calls the town 
iMegistc; Ptol. v. 3. § 9; Scylax, p. 39.) The island, 
which derived its name from the fact that it is the 
largest of a group, is now called Kasteloryzo^ or 
Castel Rosso. The island seems to have been colo- 
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nised by the Rhodians, or at least to have been in 
their possession, for inscriptions found there are 
composed in the Doric dialect. There are but few 
remains of ancient buildings. (Leake, Asia Minory 
p. 184; Fellows, Lyday pp. 187, &c.) [L. S.] 

MEGISTUS. [Macestus.] 

MEIACARIRE (Amm. Marc, xviii. 6, 10; 
MaiaKaptpiy Theopliyl. Simoc. i. 13, ed. Bonn), a 
small place in Mesopotamia, mentioned by Ammianus 
and Theophylact. It appears to have been at no 
great di.stance from Amida. Ammianus states that 
it derived its name from certain cold springs which 
were there. (Cf. Bucking, NotiL Jbignit. i. p. 
418.) [V.] 

MEILICHUS. [Achaia, p. 13, b.] 

MELA or MELLA, a river of Gallia Transpa- 
dana, still called the Mella, which rises in the 
Alps, flows through tho Val TrompiOy anciently 
the residence of the Triumpilini, enters tho plain of 
Lombardy near Brixia, and falls into the Ollius 
(^Oylio) more than 20 miles below that city. Ca¬ 
tullus speaks of it as flowing throngh tho city of 
Brixia, but this is an inaccuracy or a poetical 
license, as it passes, in fact, about a mile to the 
W. of it. [Brixia.] Both he and Virgil describe 
it as a placid and winding stream. (Catull. Ixvii. 
33; Virg. G. iv. 278 ; Philargyr. ad he.) [E.H.B.] 
MELAE. 1. A town of the Saimiites, mentioned 
only by Livy (xxiv. 20), among the towns of the 
Caudinc Samnites which were taken by Fabius in 
B. c. 214. The same author elsewhere (xxvii. 1) 
mentions a town of the Samnites which he calls 
Melks, and which was not taken till b. c. 210, by 
Marcellus. Nevertheless, it is probable that the 
same place is meant in both cases, but wo have no 
clue to its position. 

2 . A town in the neighbourhood of Locri in Brut* 
tium, mentioned by Thucydides (v. 5), but other¬ 
wise wholly unknown. [Locri.] [E. H. B.] 
MELAENA (McAatva). 1. A promontory of 
Ionia, fonning the north-western point of the penin¬ 
sula which is traversed by Mount Mimas. It was 
celebrated in ancient times for its quarries of mill¬ 
stones. (Strab. xiv. p. 645.) It i.s possible that 
this proniontoiy, wdiicli is now called Kara-Bumn 
(the Black Cape), may be the same as the one called 
by Pliny (v. 31) Corynucum Proinoutorium, from 
the town of Corync, situated at the southern ex¬ 
tremity of Mount Mimas 

2. A promontory of Bithynia, on the right hand 
on sailing through the Bosporus into the Euxine, 
between the rivers Rheba and Artane. (Apollon. 
Rhod. ii. 651; Orph. Argon. 716; Arrian, PeripL 
p. 13; Marcian, p. 69.) In the anonymous Periplus 
of the Euxine (p. 2), it is called KaWlvaffpoy, and 
Ptolemy (v. 1. § 5) calls it simply BiOwlas hepov. 
Its modern name is Pshili, 

3. The north-western promontory of the island of 

Chios (Strab. xiv. p. 645), now called Cape 5. 
Nicolo. [L. S.] 

MELAENAE. [Attica, p. 329, b.] 
MELAENEAE or MELAENAE (MeXotvcal, 
Pans.; MeAaij/al, Rhian. ap. Steph. B. s. v.: Eth. 
MeAaiveus), a town of Arcadia, in the territory of 
Heraea, and on tho road from Heraea to Megalopolis. 
It was distant 40 stadia from Buphagium. Pau¬ 
sanias says that it was founded by Mclaeneus, the 
son of Lycaon, but that it was deserted in his time 
and overflowed with water. The ruins of Melaeneae 
lie 4 or 5 miles eastward of Heraea, between the 
villages K6kora and KakordoSy where are the re*. 
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mains of a Roman bath, which has also been a 
church, and is sometimes used as such, though it is 
said to be generally inundated, even in the dry 
season, which is in conformity with the account of 
Pausanias. The Peutinger Table specifies Melae- 
neae as distant 12 miles from Olympia ; but it does 
not mention Heraea, though a much more important 
place, and one which continued to exist long after 
Heraea: moreover, the distance of 12 miles applies 
to Heraea, and not to Melacneae. (Pans. viii. 26. 
§ 8, comp. V. 7. § 1, viii. 3. § 3; Steph. B. 8. v.; 
Plin. iv. 6. 8. 10; Leake,p. 231; 
Boblaye, Richerches^ cfc, p. 159; Curtius, Pe/qpo»- 
nesosy vol. i. p. 356.) 

MELA'MBIUM (McXdfjiSiov), a place in Pelas- 
giotis in Thessaly, near Scotussa, is mentioned in 
connection with the movements of the armies before 
the battle of Cynoscephalae. Leake places it near 
the sources of the Onchostus, at a place called 
Dederiant (Polyb. xviii. 3, 6; Liv. xxxiii. 6; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 473.) 

MELANCHLAENl (MeKayx^altfoi), a nomad 
tribe, the name of which first appears in Hecataeus 
(ap. Steph. B.y Fr. 154, ed. Klausen). In the geo¬ 
graphy of Herodotus (iv, 20,100—103,107) they are 
found occupying the districts E. of the Androphagi, 
and N. of the Royal Scythians, 20 d.sys’ journey 
from the Palus Maeotis; over above them were 
lakes and lands unknown to man. It has been con¬ 
jectured that Herodotus may refer, through .some 
lieai-say statement, to the lakes Ladoga and Onega. 
Theie has been considerable discussion among geo¬ 
graphers as to the po.sition which should be assigned 
to this tribe: it is of course impossible to fix this 
with any accuracy; but there would seem to be 
reason to place thetn as far N. as the sources of the 
Volga, or even further. (Schafarik, Slav. Alt. 
vol. i. p. 295.) Herodotus expressly says that they 
did not belong to the Scythian-Scolotic stock, al¬ 
though their customs were the same. The name, the 

Black-cloaks,” like that oS their cannibal neigh¬ 
bours, the Anthropophagi, was applied to them by 
the Greeks, and was no corrupted form of any indi¬ 
genous appellation. A people bearing this name is 
mentioned by Scylax of Caryanda (p. 32) as a tribe 
of Pontus. Pomponius Mela (i. 19. § 4) and Pliny 
(vi. 5) coincide with Scylax, who speaks of two 
rivers flowing through their territory, the Meta- 
soRis(M€Td«rwpis), probably the same as the Thes- 
SYRI8 (0^o’(ropiS,Ptol. V. 9. §§ 10, 30: Kamisiliar'), 
and the Aegipius (AtVwtoy: Kentichli). Diony¬ 
sius Periegetes (v. 309) places this people on the 
Borysthenes, and Ptolemy (v. 9. § 19) between the 
river Rha and the Hippici Montes, in Asiatic Sar- 
matia; but it would be a great error to found any 
observation concerning these ancient northern tribes 
upon either the Roman writers or Ptolemy, or to 
confuse the picture set before us by these geogra¬ 
phers, and the more correct delineations of Hero¬ 
dotus. For the Melanchlacni of Ammianus (xxii. 8. 
§ 31), see Alani. [E. B. J.] 

MELANDPTAECMcXarSiTot), apeople of Thrace, 
mentioned only by Xenophon {Anah. vii. 2. § 32). 
MELANGEIA. [Mantinkia, p. 264, b.] 

MELA'NIA (MeAcu'i'o), a place on the coast of 
Cilicia, a little to the west of Colcndcris, perhaps on 
the site of the modem Kizliman. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 670.) From another passage of Strabo (xvi. 
p. 760), compared with Stephanus B. (s. v. M^- 
Koavai), It would seem that the place was also called 
Melaenae, [L, S.] 
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MELANIPPE or MELANIPPHJM (M«Awfinrry 
or McAoj'iTTTTiov), a small town on the coast of Lycia, 
on the western slope of Mount Phoenicus, about 
30 stadia from Cape Hieron, and 60 stadia south of 
Gagae, of which Leake {Asia Minory p. 185) believes 
it to have been the port town. (Hecat. Fragm. 247; 
Steph. B. 8. V., who erroneously calls it a river; Quint. 
Smym. iii. 232; Stadiasm, Mar. M. §§ 210, 211.) 
Fellows {Discov. in Lycia, p. 212) found a few tombs 
cut out of the cliffs of the neighbourhood. [L. S.l 

MELANOGAETULI. [Gaetulia.J 

MELA'NTHIUS (MeAdi/dmy), a small river on 
the north coast of Pontus, forming the boundary 
between Pontus Polemoniacus and Cappadocius, and 
flowing into the Euxine a little to the east of Cotyora. 
(Plin. //. N. vi. 4; Arrian, Peripl. p, 17; Anonym. 
Peripl. p. 12; Tab. Peut.y where it is called Me- 
lantus.) It is probably the same river as that now 
bearing the name of Melet IrmaJe. (Hamilton, Re¬ 
searches, i. p. 267.) [L. S.] 

MELANTIAS (MeAuvrloy), a village of Thrace, 
on the river Athyras, and on the road from Heracleia 
to Byzantium, 18 miles from the latter. {It. Ant. 
pp. 138, 230, 323, 332 ; Aramian. xxxi. 11 ; 
Agath.v. p.l58.) [A. L.] 

MELA'NTII SCO'PULI {MfXdvrioi tTKoneXol), 
some rocks in the Aegaean sea, where Apollo ap¬ 
peared to the Argonauts, probably lay between Icaria 
and Myconus. (Strab. xiv. p. 636; Apoll. Rhod. 
iv. 1707 ; Scyl. p. 55 ; Hesych. s. v. ; Apollod. i. 9. 

§ 26 ; Stadiasm. §§ 252, 270.) 

MELAS (MeAas), the name of several rivers, so 
called from the dark colour of their water, 

1. A small river of Arcadia or Achaia, described 
by Dionysius as flowing from Mount Erymanthus. 
(Dionys. Per. 416; Oallim. in Jov, 23.) Strabo 
(viii. p. 386) confounds it with the Peinis or Piorus 
in Achaia; but the reading is probably corrupt. 
[Achaia, p. 14, a.] 

2. A river of Boeotia. [Boeotia, p. 413, a.] 

3. A river of Malis, which in the time of Herodo¬ 
tus flowed into the Maliac gulf, at the distance of 5 
stadia from Trachis. It is now called the Mavra- 
Neria, and falls into the Spercheius, after uniting its 
waters with the Gurgo (Dyras), which also used to 
flow in ancient times into the Maliac gulf. (Herod, 
vii. 198; Strab. ix. p, 428; Liv. xxxvi. 22; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 26.) 

4. A river of Phthiotis in Thessaly, and a tribu¬ 
tary of the Apidanus. (Lucan, vi. 374; Vib. Sequ. 
de Flum. s. v. Apidanos; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 515.) 

5. A river of Thrace, now called Saldatti or 
Scheher-Su, falling into a deep bay of the same 
name (MfAas KdAwos), which is bounded on the 
east by the shore of the Thracian Chersonesus. The 
modern name of the bay is the gulf of Saros. 
(Ilerod. vi. 41, vii. 58, 198; Strab. vii. p. 331; 
Liv. xxxiii. 40; Ptolem. iii. 11. §§ 1,2; Mela, ii. 2; 
Plin. iv. 11. s. 18.) 

MELAS (M^Aos). 1. A small river of Cappa¬ 
docia, which had its sources on Mount Argaeus 
(Ptol. V. 6. § 8), and flowed in a north-western 
direction past tlie town of Mazaca, frequently over¬ 
flowing its banks and forming marshes. (Strab. xii. 
p. 538, &c.) It emptied itself into the river Halys, 
opposite the town of Siva. Strabo {1. c.) erroneously 
describes the Melas as a tributary of the Euphrates, 
as has been shown by Hamilton in the Journal of 
the Geogr. Society, vol. viii. p. 149 (comp, his Re¬ 
searches, ii. p. 259, &c.). The river still bears a 
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name answering to the ancient Melas, Kara-Su^ 
that is, the Black River. 

2. A navigable river in Pamphylia, flowing in a 
southern dii*ection from Mount Taurus towards the 
sea, into which it emptied itself 50 stadia to the 
east of Side. (Plin, v. 22; Strab. xiv. p. 667; Pans, 
viii. 28. § 2; Mela, i. 14; Zosim. v. 16, vi. 3; Sta- 
diasm. Mar. Magn. §§ 193,194.) Its modern name 
is Memivgat-Su, (Leake, Asia Minor y p. 196.) 

3. A small river in Pontus Polemoniacus, in the 

country of the Macrones. (Plin. vi. 4.) [L. S.] 

MELAS SINUS. [Melas, No. 5.] 

MELOI (M^Adai, Ptol. ii. 8. § 15), a people of 
Gallia Celtica or Lugdunensis in Ptolemy’s time, 
whose chief place was latinum; but the position ' 
which Ptolemy assigns to the Meldae and to latinum ! 
is very incorrect, if the Meldi are properly placed as 
neighbours of the Pansii and on the Matrona, 
(J/arnc). Strabo is not clearer. He 8ays(iv.p.l94:— 
“ On both sides of the Sequana there are the Parish, 
who possess an island in the river and a city 
Lutecia, and Meldae, and Lexovii, along the Ocean 
these;” by which ho perhaps means only tho Lex- , 
ovii, but he might mean to say that the Meldae 
were on tho Ocean. Pliny (iv. 18) mentions in 
Lugdunensis Gallia “ Meldi Liberi, Parish, Tre- 
casses.” From all this we may inl'er that the Meldi 
were near the Parish; but we only obtain a certain 
result as to their position from that of latinum 
[Iatij^um] and other evidence. Gregory of Tours 
speaks of the “ Comitatus Meldensis;” the “terri- 
toriuin Meldicuin” is mentioned in the Gesta of 
Dagobert I.; and in the Capitularies of Charlemagne 
the “ Melcianus Pagus ” is placed between the “ Pa- 
risiacus ” and “ Miludensis,” or the Pagus of Melodu- 
num (AfcZw7i),and as the Melcianus occupies the space 
between the two other Pagi, it must comprise the 
diocese of Meaitx. Thus wo obtain with certainty 
the position of the Meldi. (D’Anville, Notice, ^-c.) 

Caesar (/?. Cr. v. 5) mentions the Meldi once; 
and the passage has caused great difficulty. The 
name Meldi in Caesar’s text is not certain. The 
MSS. have Medi, Melui, Hedui, Meldi, and Belgae. 
Caesar, intending to invade Britannia a second time, 
ordered the legati who were set over his legions to 
get ships built in the winter of b. c. 55—54. All 
his legions wore in the country of tho Belgae 
during this winter (i?. G. iv. 38); and it seems a 
proper inference that all these ships were built in 
tho country of tho Belgae. Wlien Caesar in the 
spring of b. c. 54 came to the Portus Itius, he 
found all the ships there except sixty which were 
built “ in Meldis.” These ships being driven back 
by bad weather, had returned to the place from 
which they sailed. The wind which brought the other 
ships to the Portus Itius, which ships must have 
come from the south, W'ould not suit ships that came 
from the north and east; and hence D’Anville justly 
concluded that these Meldi, whatever may be the 
true name, must have been north and east of Itius. 
A resemblance of words led him to find the name of 
the Meldi in a place which he calls Mddfelt near 
Bruges. The true name of the place is Maldeghem, 
There is a place on the Schelde about a league from 
Oudenaerde, named Melden, which under the Empire 
Was a Roman station (^Rectieil dAntiquites, ^c. trou- 
vees dans la Flandre, par M. J. de Bast). This is 
certainly not very conclusive evidence for fixing 
the site of the Meldi; if that is the right name. 
“ Belgae ” cannot be the true reading, because all the 
^ps were built in the territory of the Belgae; and 
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CaesaPs remark about the sixty would have no 
meaning, if he spoke of them as built “ in Belgis.” 

If we cannot fix the site of these Meldi, we can 
see that they are not the people on the Marne. 
Caesar could have no reason for building vessels so 
far up the river. If he did build any on the Seine, 
he built them lower down. But it is clear that 
Caesar does not mean any vessels built on the Seine, 
for he says that these sixty were driven back to the 
place from which they came; a remark which, if 
applied to ships built on the Seine, is without any 
moaning. Ukert (Gallien, p. 325) has made some 
objection to O’Anville’s position of the Meldi, and 
his objections may have some weight; but his 
notion that Caesar’s Meldi can be the Meldi on tho 
Marne shows that he did not understand Caesar’s 
text. [G. L.] 

MELDIA (MfAS/a), a town of Moesia Superior, 
on the road from Naissus to Sardica. {It. Ant, 
p. 135 ; It. Hieros. p. 566.) [A. L.] 

MELES (MeArjs), a small river of Ionia, flowing 
close by the walls of Smyrna, and discharging its 
waters into the Hermaean gulf. (Strab. xii. p. 554, 
xiv. p. 646.) The little stream derives its cele¬ 
brity from its connection with the legends about 
Homer, and from a report about the healing powers 
of its waters. There was a tradition that near the 
sources of the river Meles there was a cave in which 
Homer had composed his epic poems, whence he is 
sometimes called ^eK'r)aiyevi)s. (Pans. vii. 5. § 6 ; 
Vit. Horn. 2 ; Stat. Silv. iii. 3. 60, 7. 33 ; Tibull. 
iv. 1. 200.) The belief in the healing power of its 
waters is attested by an inscription quoted by 
Arundell {Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 406) and Ha¬ 
milton {Researches, vol. ii. Append. No. 48). These 
circumstances are of some importance in identifying 
tho river. It used to be supposed that a small, 
dirty, and muddy stream, flowing close by the 
modern town of Smyrna, was the same as the 
ancient Meles. But tliere is another stream, with 
bright and sparkling water, which rushes over its 
rocky bed near Boumouhat, and is still celebrated 
for its agreeable and wholesome qualities. Tra¬ 
vellers are now justly inclined to identify this river 
with the ancient Meles. This supposition is con¬ 
firmed by our more accurate knowledge of the site of 
ancient Smyrna, which was on the north of the bay, 
while new Smyrna was on the south of it, at a 
di-stance of 20 stadia from the former; the site of the 
ancient place is still marked by a few ruins; and 
close by them flows the clear stream which we must 
assume to be the ancient Meles. (Comp. Horn. Hymn. 
viii.3; Ptol. v. 2. § 7; Steph. B. s.v. Hi^XiiTOv K6\‘nos, 
according to whom the river was also called Meletus; 
Plin. v. 31; Hamilton, Researches, vol. i. p. 51, 
foil.) _ [L. S.] 

MELESSES, a people in the S. of Spain, upon 
whoso confines was situated the rich city of Oringis, 
also called Aurinx. (Liv. xxviii. 3.) [Aurinx.] 
MELIBOCUS (t^ Mri\[€oKoy 5pos), a mountain in 
the interior of Germany, above the Semanus Silva. 
(Ptol. ii. 11. § 7.) There can be little doubt that 
Melibocus is the ancient name for the Harz mountain, 
or the Thuringer wold, or for both. [L. S.] 
MELIBOEA, an island at the mouth of the 
Orontes in Syria, the sole authority for the existence 
of which appears to be a poetical myth of Oppianua* 
{Cyneget. ii. 115, &c.) [G. W ] 

MELIBOEA (McAlfoto: Eth. MeAi^oeus). 1. An 
ancient town of Magnesia in Thessaly, mentioned 
by Homer as one of tho places subject to Philoctete^ 
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(IL ii. 717). It was situated upon the sea-coast 
(Herod. viL 188; Scylax, p. 25; Apoll. Bhod. i. 
692), andis described by Livy (xliv. 13) as situated 
at the roots of Mt. Ossa, and by Strabo (ix. p. 443) 
as lying in the gulf between Ossa and Peliurn. 
Leake therefore places it near Aghm (Northern 
Greece^ vol. iv. p. 414). Meliboea was taken and 
plundered by the Romans under Cn. Octavius, b. c. 
168. (Liv. xliv 46: Meliboea is also mentioned 
by Strab. ix. p. 436; Steph. B. 8. v.\ Mela, ii. 3; 
Plin. iv. 9. s. 16.) 

The Meliboean purple is said by Lucretius (ii. 
499; Virg. Aen. v. 251) to have derived its name 
from this town. Many modem writers, however, 
suppose the name to have come from the small 
island Meliboea at the mouth of the Orontea in 
Syria; but there is no reason for this supposition, as 
the shellfish from which the purple dye is obtained 
is found in the present day off the coast of Thessaly. 

2. A town of Ilistiaeotis in Thessaly, is conjec¬ 
tured by Leake to be represented by Voivoda. (Liv. 
xxxvi. 13; Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iv. p. 536.) 

MELINO'PHAGI (MeAii/o</>d 70 i), a people of 
Thrace upon the coast of the Euxine, near Salmy- 
dessus. (Xen. Anah, vii. 5. § 12 ; Theopomp. ap. 
Steph. B. 8 , V.) They are, perhaps, the same people 
as the Asti (’Aerrol) whom Strabo places in the 
same neighbourhood (vii. pp. 319, 320). 

ME'LITA (MeAfr-)]: EtL MeKira^os, Melitensis: 
MaUd)y an island in the Mediterranean sea, to the S. 
of Sicily, from the nearest point of which it is dis¬ 
tant 47 geogr. miles, but 55 from cape Pachynum. 
Strabo gives this last distance as 88 miles, -which is 
greatly overstated; while Pliny calls it 84 miles 
distant from Camarina, which equally exceeds the 
truth. (Strab. vi. p. 277; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14.) The 
island is about 17 miles long, and between 9 and 10 
in breadth, and is separated only by a narrow channel 
from the adjoining island of Gaulos, now Gozo. 
Notwithstanding its small extent, the opportune situ¬ 
ation of Melita in the channel between Sicily and 
Africa, and the excellence of its harbours, must 
have early rendered it a place of importance as a 
commercial station, and it was occupied, probably at 
a very early period, by a Phoenician colony. (Diod. 
V. 12.) The date of this is wholly uncertain, and 
it is called by later writers for the most part a 
Carthaginian settlement (Scyl. p. 50. § 110 ; 
Steph. B. s, V.'), which it certainly became in after 
times; but there can bo no doubt that Diodorus is 
right in describing it as originally a Ph(X!nician one, 
established by that people as an emporium and har¬ 
bour of refuge during their long voyages tow'ards 
the west. The same author tells us that in con¬ 
sequence of this commercial trafiic, the colony rose 
rapidly to prosperity, which wiis increased by the 
industry of its inhabitants, who practised various 
kinds of manufactures with great success. (Diod. 
1. c.) But notwithstanding tins account of its pros¬ 
perity we have scarcely any knowledge of its his¬ 
tory. The notice of it by Scylax as a Cartliaginian 
colony, seems to prove that it had not in his day 
received a Greek settlement; and indeed there is no 
trace in history of its having ever fallen into the 
hands of the Greeks of Sicily, though its coins, as 
well as inscriptions, indicate that it received a strong 
tincture of Greek civilisation; and at a later period 
it appears to have been in a great measure Uellon- 
ised. Some of these inscriptions point to a close 
connection with Syracuse in particular, but of the 
origin and nature of this we have no account. 
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(Boeckh, Corp. Tnacr. Gr. 5752, &;c.) In the 
First Punic War wo find Melita still in the hands of 
the Carthaginians; and though it was ravaged in 
B. c. 257 by a Roman fleet under Atilius Regulus, 
it does not appear that it fell permanently into the 
hands of the Romans. At the outbreak of the 
Second Punic War it was held by a Carthaginian 
garrison under Hamilcar, the son of Gisgo, who, 
however, surrendered the island to Tib. Sempronius, 
with a Roman fleet, b. c. 218 (Liv, xxi. 51); and 
from this time it continued without intermission 
subject to the Roman rule. It was annexed to the 
province of Sicily, and subject to the government of 
the praetor of that island. During tlie period that 
the Mediterranean was so severely infested by the 
Cilician pirates, Melita was a favourite resort of 
those corsairs, who often made it their winter-quar¬ 
ters. (Cic. Veir. iv. 46, 47.) Notwithstanding 
this it appears to have been in the days of Cicero 
in a flourishing condition, and the great orator more 
than once during periods of civil disturbances en¬ 
tertained the project of retiring thither into a kind 
of voluntary exile. (Cic. ad Att. iii. 4, x. 7, 8, 9, 
&c.) 

The inhabitants of Melita were at this period 
famous for their skill in manufacturing a kind of 
fine linen, or rather cotton, stuffs, which appear to 
have been in great request at Rome, and were gene¬ 
rally known under the name of “ vestis Melitensis.” 
(Cic. Verr. ii. 72, iv. 46; Diod. v. 12.) There is no 
doubt that these were manufactured from the cotton, 
which still forms the staple production of the island. 

Melita is celebrated in sacred history as the scene 
of the shipwreck of St. Paul on his voyage to 
Romo, A. D. 60. (Act Apost xxviii.) The error 
of several earlier writers, who have transferred this 
to the Melita on the E. coast of the Adriatic (now 
MeUdti)^ has evidently arisen from the vague use 
of the name of the Adriatic^ which is employed in 
the Acts of the Apostles (xxvii. 27), in the manner 
that \vas customary under the Roman Empire, as 
corresponding to the Ionian and Sicilian seas of 
geographers. [Adkiaticum Mare.] The wliolo 
course and circuinstaiices of the voyage leave no 
doubt that the Melita in question was no other than 
the modem Malta, -where a bay called St. PauVs Bag 
is still pointed out by tradition os the landing-place of 
the Apostle. (The question is fully examined and 
discussed by Mr. J. Smith, in his Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, 8vo. Lend. 1848; also inConybeare 
and Howson’s Life of St. Pauly vol. ii. p. 353, &c.) 

No other mention is found of Melita during the 
period of the Roman Empire, except in the geo¬ 
graphers and the Maritime Itinerary, in which last 
the name already appears corrupted into its modern 
form of Malta. (Strab. vi. p. 277; Plin. iii. 8. s. 
13; Mel. ii. 7. § 18; Ptol. iv. 3. § 37; Itin. Ma^ 
rit. p. 518; Sil. Ital. xiv. 251.) After the fall of 
the lioman Empire it fell for a time into the hands 
of the Vandals; but was recovered from them by 
Belisarius in a. d. 533 (Procop. B. V, i. 14), and 
appears to have continued from this time subject to 
the Byzantine empire, until it was conquered by 
the Arabs in a. d. 870. 

The present population is principally derived 
from an Arabic stock; but it is probable that 
tlie Arab conquerors here, as well as in Africa, 
have been to a great extent amalgamated with 
the previously existing Punic population. The 
inscriptions discovered at Malta sufiSciently prove 
that the Greek language was at one time iu h«« 
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bittml use there, as well as in the neighbouring 
islaod of Sicily; and one of these, which is bi¬ 
lingual, shows that Greek and Punic must have 
been both prevalent at the same period. (Boeckh, 
C'ory)ttf Tnscr. Gr. 5752—5764.) The fonner was 
probably the language of the more cultivated classes, 
in the same manner as Italian is at the present day. 

Diodorus justly extols the excellence of the ports 
of Melita, to which that island has always been in¬ 
debted for its importance. (Diod. y. 12.) The an¬ 
cient geographers all mention a city of the same 
nam? with the island, but its precise site is nowhere 
indicated; there is, however, good reason to believe 
that it was the same with that of the old capital of 
the island, now called Medina (i. e. “ the city”), or 
Civita Vecchia^ situated almo.st in the centre of the 
island; the modern town of La Valletta^ which is 
the present capital, was not founded till 1566. 
Cicero speaks of a celebrated temple of Juno “ on 
a promontory not far from the town” (Cic. Ve^'r, 
iv. 46); but the expression is too vague to prove 
that the latter was situated close to the sea, like 
the modern Valletta. Ptolemy also notices the 
same temple, as well as one of Hercules, evidently 
the Phoenician deity Melkart. (Ptol. iv. 3. §37.) 
The ruins of both those temples are described by Quin- 
tino, who wrote in 1536, as existing in his time; 
but the grounds of identification are not given. The 
only considerable ruins now existing in the island 
are those on the S. coast, near a place called Casal 
Crendi^ which are described in detail by Barth. 
(AroA. Zeitwng^ 1848, Nos. 22, 23.) These are 
evidently of Phoenician origin, and constructed of 
massive stones, in a very rude stylo of architecfurc, 
bearing much resemblance to the remains called 
the Torre dei Giganti, in the neighbouring island of 
Gozo. [Gaulos,] Some slight vestiges of build¬ 
ings near the port called Marsa Scirocco may per¬ 
haps be tho.se of the temple of Hercules; while, ac¬ 
cording to Fazello and Quintino, those of the temple 
of Juno were situated in the neighbourhood of the 
Castle of S. Angelo, oppo-site to the modern city of 
Valletta. (Quintini Descript. Ins. Melitae. p. 110, 
in Biirmann's Thes. vol. xv.; Fazell. de Reb. Sic. 

1. p. 16.) 



Ovid terms Melita a fertile island {Fast iii. 567); 
an expression which is certainly ill applied, for 
though it was, in ancient as well as modern times, 
populous and flourishing, and probably, therefore, 
always well cultivated, tlie soil is naturally stony 
and barren, and the great want of water precludes 
all natural fertility. Cotton, which at the present 
day is extensively cultivated there, was doubtless 
the material of the fine stufis manufactured in the 
island; and the excellence of its soft stone as a 
building material accounts for the splendour of the 
houses, extoll^ by Diodorus (v. 12). Another pe¬ 
culiar production of the island was a breed of small 
dogs, noticed by Strabo and other authors, though 
Yoi.. n. 
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some writers derived these from the Melita in the 
Adriatic. The breed still exists in Malta. (Strab. 
vi. p. 277; Athen. xii. p. 518; Plin. iii. 26. s. 30.) 
The freedom from venomous reptiles which Malta 
enjoys, in common with many other secluded 
islands, is ascribed by the inhabitants to the mira¬ 
culous intervention of St. Paul. (Quintino, 1. c. p. 
117.) [E. H. B.] 

ME'LITA (MsA/tt?, Scyl. p. 8; Steph. B.: Agathem. 
i. 5 ; Plin. iii. 30 ; Itin. Anton.; Pent. Tab .; M(A(- 
rripij, Ptol. ii. 16. § 14 ; M«A«Ta, Const. Porph. 
de A dm. Imp. 36; Malata, Geogr. Kav.), one of 
the Liburnian group of islands. It was so called 
like its namesake Melita or Malta, from the excel¬ 
lence of its honey; and some erroneously have 
claimed for it the honour of being the island on 
wliich St. Paul was wrecked. (See preceding article.) 
It is the same as the long narrow and hilly island 
of Meleda, lying about half-way between Cwrzola 
and Ragusa, remarkable in modem times for the 
singular phenomenon of subterranean noises called 
“ Detonazioni di Meleda,” the cause of which has 
been attributed to the region of volcanic activity 
which is supposed to underlie the whole of this 
coast. (Comp. Daubeny, On Volcanoes, p. 333.) 
The site of a palace which was built by Agesilaus 
of Cilicia, the father of Oppianus, the author of 
the “ HalieUtica,” when banished to the island in 
the time of Septimius Severus, is still shown. 
(Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Monte-Negro, vol. i. 
p. 265.) [E. B. J.] 

MELITAEA, or MELITETA (MeAirolo, Strab , 
Plin., Steph. B.; McAlre/a, Polyb.; MfAir/a, Thuc.: 
Eth. MeKiraiebs, MeAtreus), an ancient town of 
Phthiotis in Thessaly, situated near the river Eni- 
peus, at the distance of 10 stadia from the town 
Hellas. (Strab. ix. p. 432.) The inhabitants of 
Melitaoa affirmed that their town w’as anciently 
called Pyrrha, and tlioy showed in the market-place 
the tomb of Hellen, the son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
(Strab. 1. c.) When Brasidas was marching through 
Thassaly to Macedonia, his Thessalian friends met 
Iiim at Melitaca in order to escort him (Thuc. iv. 
78); and we learn from this narrative that the 
town was one day’s march from Pharsalus, whither 
Brasidas proceeded on leaving the former place. In 
the Lamiac war the allies left their baggage at Me- 
litaea, when they proceeded to attack Leonnatus, 
(Diod. xviii. 15.) Subsequently Melitaea was in 
the hands of the Aetolians. Philip attempted to 
take it, but he did not succeed, in consequence of 
his scaling-ladders being too short. (Polyb. v. 97, 
ix. 18.) Melitaea is also mentioned by Scylax, 
p. 24; Ephor. ap Steph. B. a, v.; Dicaearch. p. 21; 
Plin. iv. 9. s. 16; Ptol. iii. 13. § 46, who erro¬ 
neously calls it McAlrapa. Leake identifies it 
with the ruins of an ancient fortress situated upon 
a lofty hill on the left bank of the Enipeus, at 
the foot of which, stands the small village of 
Ketizlar. (^North&m Greece, vol. iv. p. 469, seq.) 

ME'LITE (MeAiVrj). 1. A lake of Acarnania. 
[Acarnania, p. 9, b.] 

2. A demus in the city of Athens. [Athenae, 
p. 301,1).] 

MELITE'NE (^ Mf Airiyvif, Ptol. vi. 3. § 3), the 
name given by Ptolemy to that part of Susiana 
which lay along the banks of the Tigris. [V,] 

MELITE'NE (McAitijvA: Eth. McAt-nji/ds), a 
city in the easternmost part of Cappadocia, and the 
capital of the district called Melitene. It appears 
that ki the time of Strabo (xii. p. 537) neither 
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this nor any other town existed in that district. 
Pliny (vi. 3), on the other hand, speaks of Meliteno 
as a town built by the fabulous queen Semii’amis 
of Assyria; both accounts may be reconciled by the 
supposition that the site of the town was formerly 
occupied by some castle or fort, such as we know 
to have existed in that country from early times. 
(Strab. xii. p. 537.) The town was situated on the 
banks of a small tributary of the Euphrates, which 
was not far distant from Melitene, and in a very 
salubrious district. During the first century of the 
Christian era, the town was not of much importance 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 26); but Trajan raised it to the rank 
of a groat city (Procop. de Aedif. iii. 4), and thence¬ 
forth it became a central point to which several 
roads converged. (/^. Ant. pp. 157, 209, 211, 
215.) The emperors Anastasius and Justinian 
also embellished the place and surrounded it with 
new walls. Ever since the reign of Titus, Melitene 
bad been the station of the famous Cliristian Legio 
xii. fulminata; and after the division of Annenia 
into two provinces, it became the capital of Armenia 
Secunda. (Hierocl. p. 703; comp. Ptol. v. 7. §5, 

viii. 17. § 39; Dion Cass. Iv. 23; Steph. B. a. 

Plin. v. 20; Procop. de Bell. Fera. i. 17; Euseb. 
Hist. Ecclea. v. 6.) In A. d. 577, the Romans 
gained a great victory over the Persian Choaroes 1. 
near Melitene; and the place is frequently mentioned 
by the Byzantine writers. But at present it is in 
ruins, though it still bears its ancient name in the 
form of Malatia. [L. S.] 

MELITONUS, a station on the Egnatian Way, 
which the Jerusalem Itinerary places between Ile- 
racleia and Grande, at 13 M. P. from the former. 
Its position must bo sought for not far from Filu- 
rina. Tafel (c?e Viae Egnat. Part. Occ. p. 40) 
thinks that the name should be written McAit- 
Ttiv. [E. B. J.] 

MELITTA (M^Airra, McAtfrcro, Hecat. Fr. 
327, ed. Klausen), one of the five factories which 
Hanno (p. 2, ed. Hudson) planted between Prom. 
Soloeia and the river Lixus, on the W. coast of 
Africa; probably near the WadMeaaa. (Comp. M^m. 
de VAcad. dea Inacr. vol. xxvi. p. 41.) [E. B. J.] 

MELIZIGAKA (M€X(ffi 7 dpa, Arrian, Feripl. 
p. 30), a commercial entrepot on the southern coast 
of Hindoatdn, apparently nearly opposite to Ceylon. 
It is no doubt the same place which Ptolemy re- 
cords as an island under the name of Melizegyris or 
Milizigeris. Mi\i(iy7]plSf vii. 1. 

§ 95.) [V.] 

MELLA. [Mkta.J 

MELLA'RIA. 1. (MsAAoplo, Plut. 12; 

Mellaria, Mela, ii. 6. § 9; Plin. iii. 1. s. 3; It. Anion. 
p. 407; Geogr. Rav. iv.l2 ; M«vAapla, Strab. iii. p. 
140, in Kramer’s ed., the old edd. have McAAap/a; 
also Mei'Aapla, Marcian, p. 39; Mei^poAla, Ptol. ii. 
4 . § 6 ; Mv^apla, Steph. B. a. v. BijAos), a town of 
the Bastuli (Ptol. 1. c.), on the road between Calpe 
and Belon (7^. Anton, /.c.), possessing o.stablishmcnts 
for salting fish (Strab. /. c.). It probably stood be¬ 
tween Tari/a and Val de Vacca, or was on the site 
of Val de Vacca itself. {Mem, de VAcad. dea Inacr. 
XXX. p. 107 ; Philos. Transactions^ xxx. p. 920.) 

2. A town in the interior of Hispania Baetica, 
belonging to the conventus Cordubensis, and on the 
nuul from Corduba to Emerita, probably the modem 
Fuente de la Ov^una. (Plin. iii. 1, s. 3; 7^ Anton. 
p. 415, with Wesseling’s note; Gruter, Inacr, 
p. 321. 10; Morales, Ant. p. 19; Florez, Eap. Sagr. 

ix, p. 2a) 
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MELLISURGIS. a place in the rpad fiwi Thes- 
salonica to Apollonia of Mygdonia, which occurs in 
two of the Itineraries (Itin. Anton. \ Pent. Tab.)^ at 
a distance of 20 M. P. from Thessalonica. It still 
preserves its ancient name in the usual Bomaio 
form of Meliasttrguaj and is inhabited by honey- 
makers, as the word implies. (Leake, North. Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 461; Tafel, de Viae Egnat. Part. Orient, 

р. 5.) [KB.J.] 

MELLOSEDUM or MELLOSECTUM, as it is also 

read, in Gallia Karbonensis, is placed in the Table on a 
route from Alpis Cottia {Mont Genhre) to Vienna 
{Vienne). It is the next place before Catorissinm 
[Catorissium], which lies between it and Cularo 
( Grenoble). Mellosodum may be at or near the Bourg 
dOysana. [G. L.] 

MELOBOTEIRA (MnAogdrfxpa), a name which 
was applied to Edessa in Macedonia. (Steph. B. a. v. 
Aiyal.) [E.B.J.] 

MELODU'NUM {Meltm), a town of the Senones 
in Gallia {B. G. vii. 58), on an island in the Se- 
quana {Seine). Though the termination dun seems 
briginally to have signified a hill or height, it be¬ 
came a part of the name of some towns, which like 
Melodunum were not situated on any elevation. 
In the Antonine Itinerary Melodunum appears under 
the name Mecletum, and in the Table in the form 
Meteglum. The distance from Lutetia in the Itins. 
is 17 or 18 Gallic leagues. From Melodunum to 
Condate {Montereau-aur- Yonne) is 15 Gallic leagues 
[CoNDATB, No. 2]. The old Celtic town on the 
island was replaced by a castle, of which there are 
some remains. The present town of Melun is on 
the light bank of the Seine, about 28 miles from 
Paris by the road. 

In the text of Caesar {B. G. vii. 58) there is a 
reading “ qui Metiosedo,” where the common reading 
is “ qui a Meloduno.” The same variation occurs in 

с. 60; and in c. 61 “ Metiosedum versus ” appears 

to be the received reading. A careful study of 
Caesar will satisfy any person that Melun is meant 
in all these passages, whether the true reading in 
Caesar’s text is Melodunum, Metiosedum, or some¬ 
thing else. Melodunum comes nearest to the modern 
form. W.ilckenaer places Metiosedum at the con¬ 
fluence of the Seine and Marne. The variety in 
the reading of this name appears also in the Itins., 
as shown above. The stratagem of Labienus on 
the Seine {B. G. vii. 58, &c.) is explained in the 
article Lutetia. [G. L.] 

MELOS (MfiAor; Eth. : Milo), an island 

!n the Aegean sea, and the most south-westerly of 
the Cyclades, whence it was called Zephyria by 
Aristotle (op. Plin. iv. 12, s. 23; comp. Steph. B. 
a. V.), and was even placed by Strabo in the Cretan 
sea (x. p. 484). The latter writer says {1. c.) that 
Melos was 700 stadia from the promontory Dictyn- 
naeum in Crete, and the same distance from the 
promontory Scyllaeum in Argolis. The island is ir¬ 
reality 70 miles north of the coast of Crete, and 65 
miles east of the coast of Pelopoiftiesus. It is about 
14 miles in length and 8 in breadth. Pliny and 
others describe it as perfectly round in shape (“ in- 
sularum rotundissima,” Plin. l.c.\ Solin. c. 11 ; 
Isidor. Orig. xiv. 6); but it more resembles the foi*m 
of a bow. On the northern side there is a deep* 
bay, which forms an excellent harbour. The island 
is said to have borne several names in more ancient 
times. Besides that of Zephyria given to it by 
Aristotle, it was also called Memblis by Aristides, 
Mimallis by Callimachus, Siphia and Acytom by 
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Heradeides (PUn. IcX and also Sybils by Ste¬ 
phanas B. (s. t>. M^\os); the latter name is said to 
have been derived from its receiving a colony from 
the town of Byblus in Phoenicia. Other writers 
mention this Phoenician colony, and Festus derives 
the name of Melos from the founder of the colony. 
(Fest s. V, Melos,') Some connect the name with 
IxfjKoVj an apple, on account of the round shape of 
the island. The Phoenician settlement is probable; 
but we know that it was colonised at an early period 
by the Lacedaemonians, and that it continued to be 
inhabited by Dorians down to the time of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War. According to the Melians themselves, 
the Lacedaemonians settled in the island 700 years 
before this war. (Herod, viii. 48 ; Thuc. 84, 
112.) In the Peloponnesian War, the Melians re¬ 
mained faithful to their mother city. In b. c. 426, 
the Athenians made an unsuccessful attempt upon 
the island j but in 416 they captured the principal 
town, put all the adult males to death, .sold the 
women and children into slavery, and colonised the 
island afresh by 500 Athenians. (Thuc. v. 84— 
116 ; Diod. xii. 80 ; Strab. I, c\) 

Melos is now called Mih. It is mountainous and 
of volcanic origin. Its warm springs, which are 
now used for bathing, are mentioned in ancient times. 
(Plin. xxxi. 6. s. 23 ; Athen. ii. p. 43.) Pliny says 
that the best sulphur was found in Melos (xxxr. 15. 
8. 50); and among other products of the island he 
enumerates alum (xxxv. 15. s. 52), pummice-stone 
(xxxvi. 21.8. 42), and a bright colour, called Me- 
linum pigmentum (xxxv. 6. s. 19 ; comp. Vitmv. 
vii. 7 ; Diosc. v, 180; Plaut. Most, i. 3. 107). 
The mines of alum are on the eastern side of the 
island, near a height which emits smoke, and has 
every appearance of having been a volcano. In the 
south-western half of the island, the mountains are 
more rugged and lofty; the highest summit bears 
the name of St, Elias, The island produces good 
wine and olives, but there is not much care taken 
in the cultivation of the vino. In antiquity Melos 
was celebrated for its kids. (Athen. i. p, 4.) One 
of its greatest deticiencies is want of water. The 
inhabitants of Kastron depend almost exclusively 
upon cisterns; and the only spring in the vicinity is 
to the westward of the ancient city, on the sea-side, 
where is a chapel of St, Nicolas. 

In ancient times the chief town in the island was 
called Melos. It stood upon the great harbour. It 
is celebrated as the birthplace of Diagoras, sumamed 
the Atheist. of Biogr, art. Diagoras.] The 

town appears to have been small, since it is called 
by Thucydides a w<JAts; and of the 3000 

men who originally composed the Athenian expe¬ 
dition, the smaller half was sufficient to besiege the 
place. (Thuc. v. 84, 114.) The present capital of 
Melos is named Kastron^ and is situated upon a 
steep hill above the harlwur. The former capital 
was in the interior, and was deserted on account of 
its unhealthy situation. Between Kastron and the 
northern shore of the harbour are the ruius of the 
ancient town, extending down to the water-side. 

On the highest part, which, is immediately over¬ 
looked by the village, are some remains of polygonal 
walls, and others of regular masonry with round 
iowera. The western wall of the city is traceable 
all the way down tne hill from the summit to the 
sea ; on the east it followed the ridge of .some cliffs, 
but some foundations remain only in a few places” 
(Leake). Within the enclosure there is a small hill, 
cm which stand a church of St. Elias and a small 
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monastery, and which perhaps served in antiquity 
as a kind of acropolis. Here several architectural 
fragments have been found. • On the south-eastern 
side of tlie hill are some seats cut out of the rock in a 
semi-circular form, of which only four remained un¬ 
covered when Boss visited the island in 1843. They 
appear to have been the upper seats of a small theatre 
or odeum, which was perhaps more ancient than the 
large theatre mentioned below. In front of these 
seats is a quadrangular foundation of regular masonry, 
of which in one part four or five courses remain. 
About 40 steps eastward of this foundation are the 
remains of a temple or some other public building, 
consisting of fragments of a Corinthian capital and 
part of a cornice. About a hundred steps SW. is 
the larger theatre, which was cleared from its rub¬ 
bish in 1836 by the king of Bavaria, then Crown 
Prince. The nine lowest rows of seats, of white 
marble, are fur the most part still remaining, but 
the theatre, when entire, extended far up the hill. 
From the character of its architecture, it may 
safely be ascribed to the Roman period. There 
are no other remains of the ancient town worthy of 
notice. 

• Eastward of the ancient city is a village named 
TpvTrrjTi]^ from the tombs with which the hill is 
pierced in every part. Eastward of Tpuirrjri^ is a 
narrow valley sloping to the sea, which also contains 
several sepulchral excavations. Some of them con¬ 
sist of two chambers, and contain niches for several 
bodies. There are, also, tombs'in other parts of the 
island. In these tombs many works of art and 
other objects have been discovered; painted vases, 
gold ornaments, arms, and utensils of various kinds. 
Some very interesting Christian catacombs have also 
been discovered at Melos, of whicli Ross has given a 
description. (Tuurnefort, Voyage, vol. i. p. 114, 
Engl, tr.; Tavernier, Voyage, vol. i. p. 435; Olivier, 
Voyage, vol. ii. p. 217; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 77; I^-okesch, Denkwurdigkeiten, vol. i. 
p. 531, vol. ii. p. 200; Fiedler, Reise, vol. ii. p. 369; 
Ross, Reisen auf den Griechiachen Inseh^, vol. iii. 
pp. 3, 145.) 



COIN OF MELOS. 

MELOS (M^Aos : Eth. MtJAws), a village of 
Acarnania, mentioned only by Stephanus B, (s. v.) 

MELO'TIS, a district of Triphylia in Epirus. 
(Liv. xxxii. 13.) The names of Tripliylia and Me- 
loti.s, in connection with Epirus, occur only in Livy. 
Leake supposes that Melotis, whicli name indicates a 
sheep-feeding district, was probably the pastoral 
highlands around Ostaniiza, on the borders of Mo- 
lossis and Atintania. (^Norihei'n Greece, vol. iv, 
pp. 101, 119.) 

MELPEIA (MeAireia), a village in Arcadia, situ¬ 
ated upon Mt. Nomia, which is a portion of Mount 
Lycaeus, so called because Pan was said to have 
here discovered the melody (/aeAos) of the syrinx. 
(Paus. viii. 38. §11-) 

MELPES, a small river of Lucania, Bowing into 
the Tyrrhenian sea, near the promontoiy of Pa> 

y2 
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Hnaros (Plin. iii. 5. 8. 10). It is now called the 
Molp&, [E, H. B.] 

MELPIS or MELFIS (<5 yiihms : Melfa), a small 
river of Latium, falling into the Lhis (^Garigliano)^ 
about 4 miles below its junction with the Trerus 
(Sacco), It crossed the Via Latina about 4 miles 
from Aquinum, though Strabo erroneously speaks 
of it as flowing by that city. It is a still greater 
mistake that he calls it a great river (irorajubf 
/u^ay, Strab. v. p. 237), for it is in reality a ve^ 
inconsiderable stream ; but the text of Strabo is, in 
this passage, very ct»rrupt, and perhaps the error 
is not that of the author. The name appears in 
the Tabula, under the corrupt form Melfel, for 
which we should probably read Ad Mel pern. (Tab, 
Pent) [E.H.B.] 

MELPUM, a city of Oisalpine Gaul, of which the 
only record preserved to us is that of its capture and 
destruction by the combined forces of the Insubrians, 
Boians, and Senones, which took place according to 
Cornelius Nepos on the same day with the taking 
of Veii by Camillus, b. c 396 (Corn. Nep. ap. Plin. 
iii. 17. s. 21). He calls it a very wealthy city 
(“ opulentia praecipuum”), and it therefore seems to 
have been one of the principal of the Etruscan set¬ 
tlements in this part of Italy. All trace of it sub¬ 
sequently disappears, and its site is a matter of mere 
conjecture. [E. H. B.] 

MELSIAGUM, a lake or marsh in Germany 
(Mela, iii. 3. § 3), the site of which is unknown ; it 
is perhaps one of the lakes of Mecklenburg. [L. S.] 
MELSUS (M^Atros), a small river of Hispania 
Tarraconenis, flowing into the sea through the ter¬ 
ritory of the Astures, not far from the city Noega 
(Noiya). Perhaps the modern Narcea. (Strab* iii. 
p. 167; Florez, Ksp. Sagr. xv, p. 47.) 
MEMBLIARUS. [Anapiie.] 

MEMBRE'SA (M^pSpriaa), a town of the pro¬ 
consular province, the position of which is fixed by 
Procopiu.s (B. V. ii. 1.5) at 350 stadia from Car¬ 
thage, Mernbressa (Membrissa, Peut. Tab.), as it 
is called in the Antonine Itinerary, was a station be¬ 
tween Musti, and Silicibba, and a place of some 
importance in ecclesiastical history. (Morcelli, .Africa 
Christiana, vol. i. p. 223.) [E. 13. J.] 

MEMINI. [Carpentobacte.] 
MEMNONENSES (Mf^uvovets), a tribe of 
Aothiopians, who dwelt between the Nile and the 
Astapus, north of the peninsular region of Meroo. 
(Ptol. iv. 8. § 114.) The name was not an indige¬ 
nous one, but given by the Greek geographers to 
one of the Nubian tribe.s, among whom they placed 
their legend of Memnon, son of Aurora. [W.B.D.] 
MEMPHIS (M^ia(pis,Herod.ii.99,114,136, 154; 
Polyb. V. 61 ; Diod. i. 50, seq.; Steph. B. 8. v .: 
Eth. M^p<pirris), the Norii of tlie Old Testament 
(Isaiah, xix, 13; Jerem. ii. 16, xliv. 1), was the 
first capital of the entire kingdom of Aegypt, after 
the Deltaic monarchy at Heliopolis was united to 
the Tbebnid capital at This or Abydos. It stood 
on the western bank of the Nile, 15 miles S. of 
Cercasorufi, in lat. 30° 6' N. 

The foundation of Memphis belongs to the very 
earliest age of Aegyptiarv history. It is ascribed (1) 
to Mencs, the first mortal king ; (2) to Uehoreus, a 
monarch of a later dynasty; and (3) to Apis or 
Epaphus. (Hygin. Fab, 149.) But the two latter 
may bo dismissed as resting on very doubtful autho¬ 
rity. (Diod. i. 51.) The only certainty is that Memphis 
was remote antiquity, as indeed is implied in the 
ascription of its origin to Menes, and that it was 
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the first capital of the united kingdom of Upper 
and Lower Aegypt. The motives which induced 
its founder to select such a site for his capital are 
obvious. Not far removed from the bifurcation of the 
Nile at Cercasorus, it commanded the S. entrance 
to the Delta, while it was nearer to the Thebaid 
than any of the Deltaic provincial cities of im¬ 
portance, Heliopolis, Bubastis, and Sais. It is also 
clear why he placed it on the western bank of the 
Nile. His kingdom had little to apprehend from 
the tribes of the Libyan desert; whereas the eastern 
frontier of Aegypt was always exposed to attack 
from Arabia, Assyria, and Persia, nor indeed was it 
beyond the reach of tlie Scythians. (Herod, i. 105.) 
It was important, therefore, to make the Nile a bar¬ 
rier of the city; and this was effected by placing 
Memphis W. of it. Before, however,.Menes could 
lay the foundations of his capital, an artificial area 
was to bo provided for them. The Nile, at that remote 
period, seems to have had a double bifurcation; one 
at the head of the Delta, the other above the site of 
Memphis, and parallel with the Arsinoite Nome. 
Of the branches of its southern fork, the western 
and the wider of the two ran at the foot of the 
Libyan hills; the eastern and lower was the present 
main stream. Between them the plain, though 
resting on a limestone basis, was covered with 
marshes, caused by their jajriodical overflow. This 
plain Menes chose for the area of Memphis. He 
began by constmeting an embankment about 100 
stadia S. of its site, that diverted the main body of 
the water into the eastern arm; and the marshes he 
drained off into two principal lakes, one to N., the 
other to W. of Memphis, which thus, ou every side 
but S., was defended by water. 

The area of Mcmplns, according to Diodorus(i. 50), 
occupied a circuit of 150 stadia, or at least 15 miles. 
This space, doubtless, included muclr open ground, 
laid out in gardens, im well as the courts required 
for the barracks of the garrison, in the quarter 
denominated “the White Castle,” and which was 
successively occupied, under the Pharaohs, by the 
native militia; in the reign of Psammetichus (b.c. 
658—614), by Phoenician and Greek mercenaries; 
by the Persians, after the invasion of Cambyses 
(b. c. 524); and finally by the Macedonian and 
Roman troops. For although Memphis was not 
always a royal residence, it retained always two 
features of a metropolis; (1) it was the seat of the 
central garrison, at lea.st until Alexandreia was 
founded ; and (2) its necropolis—the pyramids — 
was the tomb of the kings of every native dynasty. 

The mound which curbed the inundations of the 
Nile was so essential to the very existence of Mem¬ 
phis, that even the Persians, who ravaged or 
neglected all otlier great works of the country, 
annually repaired it. (Herod, ii. 99.) The climate 
was of remarkable salubrity; the soil extremely 
productive; and the prospect from its walls at¬ 
tracted the notice of the Greeks and Romans, who 
seldom cared much for the picturesque. Di(^orus 
(i. 96) mentions its bright green meadows, inter¬ 
sected by canals, paven with the lotus-flower. Pliny 
(xiii. 10, xvi. 21) speaks of trees of such girth that 
three men with extended arms could not span them. 
A^lartial (vi. 80) says that the “navita Memphiticus’’ 
brought roses in winter to Rome (comp. Lucan, 
Pharsal, iv. 135); and Athenaeus (i. 20. p. 11) 
celebrates its teeming soil and its wine. (Comp. 
Joseph. Antiq, ii. 14. § 4; Horace, Od. iii. 26.10.) 
And these natural advantages wete seconded by its 
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position in the ** narrows ” of Aegypt, at a point 
where the Arabian and Libyan hills converge for 
the last time as they approach the Delta, and 
whence Memphis commanded the whole inland 
trade, whether ascending or descending the Nile. 
On the coins of Hadrian the wealth and fertility of 
Memphis are expressed by a figure of the Nile on 
their reverse, holding in his left hand a cornucopia. 
(Mionnet, Suppl. ix. No. 42.) 

The position of Memphis, again, as regarded the 
civilisation which Aegypt imparted or received, was 
most favourable. A capital in the Thebaid would 
have been too remote for communication with the 
East or Greece: a capital in the Delta would have 
been too remote from the Upper Kingdom, which 
would then Iwve pertained rather to Aethiopia than 
to Aegypt; while the Delta itself, unsupported by the 
Thebaid, must in all probability have become an 
Assyrian province. But the intermediate situation 
of Memphis connected it both with the southern 
portions of the Nile valley, as far as its keys at Philae 
and Elephantina, and also through the isthmus of 
Suez and the coast, with the most civilised races of 
Asia and Europe. After the foundation of Alexan- 
dreia, indeed, Memphis sunk into a provincial city. 
But the Saracen invaders in the seventh century 
confirmed the wisdom of Menes’s choice, for they 
built both Old and New Caii'o in the neighbourhood 
of Memphis, only changing the site from the western 
to the eastern bank of the river, because their natural 
alliances, unlike those of the Pharaohs, were with 
the Arabians and the Syrian Khalifates. 

The history of Memphis is in some measure that 
of Aegypt also. The great works of Menes were 
probably accomplished by successive monarchs, if 
not indeed by several dynasties. In the Ist period 
of the monarchy we find that the 3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th dynasties consisted of Memphite kings. 
Athotis, who is styled a son of Menes, is said to have 
built the palace, and thus stamped the new city as 
a royal residence. In the reign of Kaiechos, in the 
2nd dynasty, the worship of Apis was established 
at Memphis, which was equivalent to rendering it a 
cathedral city. In ihe 7th dynasty we have a record 
of seventy Memphite kings, each reigning for one 
day: this probably denotes an interregnum, and 
perhaps a foregone revolution; for, as Herodotus re¬ 
marks (ii. 147), the Aegyptians could not exist 
without a monarchy. After the 8th dynasty no 
series of Memphite kings occurs; and the royal 
families pass to Heracleopolis, in the first place; 
next, after tile expulsion of the Shepherds, to Thebes; 
afterwards to the Deltaic cities of Tanis, Bubastis, 
and Sais. 

The shepherd kings, though they formed their 
great camp at Abaris, retained Memphis as the seat 
of civil government (Manetho, ap. Joseph, cont. 
Apion^ i. 14); and although, after they withdrew 
into Syria, Thebes became the capital, yet we have a 
proof that the 18th dynasty—the house of Rameses— 
held their northern metropolis in high esteem. For 
Sesostris, or Rameses III. (Herod, ii. 108), on his 
return from his Asiatic wars, set up in front of the 
temple of Ptah at Memphis a colossal statue of 
himself 45 feet high; and this is probably the co¬ 
lossal figure still lying among the mounds of ruin 
at Mitrameh. Under the 25th dynasty, while the 
Aethiopians occupied Aegypt, Memphis was again 
the seat of a native government,—apparently the 
result of a revolution, which set Sethos, a priest, 
upon the thixme. A victory obtained by this mon- 
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arch over the Assyrians was commemorated by a 
statue in the temple of Ptah—Sethos holding in bis 
hand a mouse, the symbol of destruction. (Horapol. 
Hieroglyph, i. 50; comp. Aelian, H, Anim. vi. 41; 
Strab. xiii. p. 604; Herod, ii. 141.) Under Psam- 
metichus (b. o. 670) the Phoenician soldiers, who 
had aided him in gaining the crown, were established 
by him in “ the Tyrian camp,”—at least this seems 
to be the meaning of Herodotus (ii. 112),—but were 
removed by his successor Ama.sis into the capital 
itself, and into that quarter of it called the “ White 
Castle.” 

Of all the Aegyptlan cities, Memphis suffered the 
most severely from the cruelty and fanaticism of 
the Persians. Its populace, excited by the defeat of 
the Aegyptian army at Pelusium, put to death the 
Persian herald who summoned the Memphians to 
surrender. The vengeance of tlie conqueror is re¬ 
lated by Herodotus. Memphis became the liead- 
quarters of a Persian garrison; and Cambyses, on his 
return from his unfortunate expedition against 
Aethiopia, was more than ever incensed against the 
vanquished. Psammei.itus, the last of the Pharaohs, 
was compelled to put himself to death (Herod, iii. 15); 
Cambyses slew the god Apis with his own hand, and 
massacred his priests; he profaned the Temple of 
Ptah and burned the images of the Cabeiri (id. ib. .32). 
Under Darius Aegypt was mildly governed, and his 
moderation was shown by his acquiesceixje in the 
high-priest’s refusal to permit the erection of a 
statue to him at Memphis. (Herod, ii. 110; Diodor, 
i. 58.) The next important notice of this city is in 
the reign of Artaxerxes I. Inaros, son of Psamme- 
tichus, had revolted from Persia, and called in the 
aid of the Athenians. (Diod. xi. 71.) The Per¬ 
sians were defeated at Papremis in the Delta {ib. 
74; comp. Mannert, Geogr. x. p. 391), fled to Mem¬ 
phis, and were besieged in the “ White Castle.” 
(Thucyd. i. 108—109.) The siege lasted for more 
than a year (Diodor. ii. 75), and was at length 
raised (Ctesias, c. 33), and the authority of the 
king of Persia restored. Under Nectanebus I., the 
first monarch of the Sebennytic dynasty, Memphis 
expelled its Persian garrison, nor did it return to 
its allegiance, until Nectanebus II., the last repre* 
sentative of thirty dynasties, was driven into Ae¬ 
thiopia. (Athenaeus, iv. p. 150.) From this period 
Memphis loses its metropolitan) importance, and 
sinks to the level of the chiefi provincial city of 
Aegypt. 

If, as Diodorus remarks (i., 51), Thebes sur¬ 
passed Memphis in the grandeur of its temples, the 
latter city wa.s more remarkable for the number of 
its deities and sacred buildings, and for its secular 
and commercial edifices. It might, indeed, as regards 
its shrines, be not improperly termed the Pantheon 
of the land of Misraim. The following were its 
principal religious structures, and they seem to 
include nearly all the capital objects of Aegyptian 
worship except the goat and the crocodile:— 

1. The temple of Isis, was commenced at a very 
early period, but only completed by Amasis, b. c. 564. 
It is de.scribed as spacious and b^utiful (Herod, ii. 
176 ; Heliodor. Aethiop. vii. 2, 8, 11), but inferior 
to the Iseium at Busiris (Herod, ii. 59, 61). 

2. The temple of Proteus, founded probably by 
Phoenicians, who had a commercial establishment at 
Memphis. It was of so early date as to be ascribed 
to‘the era of the Trojan War. (Plutarch, de Gen. 
Socrat. c. 7.) 

3. The temple of Apis, completed in the reign of 
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Psammetichas (Herod, ii. 153; Aelian, HUt An. 
ad. 10; Clemens Alexand. Paedag. iii. 2; Strab. 
xvii. p. 807), stood opposite the Boutliern portal of 
the great temple of Ptah or Ilephaestos, and was 
celebrated for its colonnades, through which tlie pro¬ 
cessions of Apb were conducted. Here was also an 
oracle of Apis, in connection with one of Osiris and 
Isis (Plin. viii. 46; Pausan. vii. 22.) This temple 
was the cathedral of Aegypt, and not only esta¬ 
blished there a numerous, opulent, and learned col¬ 
lege of priests, but also attracted thither innumerable 
worshippers, who combined commercial with reli¬ 
gious purposes. 

4. The temple of Serapis, in the western quarter 
of Memphis. This Serapis was of earlier date than 
the Alexandrian deity of similar name. To the 
Memphian Scrapeium w’as attached a Nilo-meter, for 
gauging and recording the periodical overflows of the 
river. It was removed by Constantine as a relic of 
paganism, but replaced by his successor Julian. 
(Socrat. Hist Eccles. i. 18 ; Sozomen, v. 2 ; comp. 
Diodor. i. 60, 57 ; Scnec. Qmest. Nat. iv. 2 ; Plin. 
viii. 46.) 

5. A temple of Phro, or the Sun, mentioned only 
in the Rosetta inscription (Letroniio, Recmil (Us 
In8(yr. Crecques et Lat. de V Egypte; Brugsch, In¬ 
script. Rosettan.') 

6. The temple of the Cabeiri (Herod, iii. 37), 
into which none but the high-priest might lawfully 
enter. The statues of the pigmy gods were burned 
by CambysoB, and the temple mutilated. 

7. The temple of Ptah or Hephaestos, the ele¬ 
mental principle of fire, worshipped under the form 
of a Pygmy. This was the most ancient shrine in 
Memphis, being coeval with its foundation. (Diodor. 

i. 45 ; Herod, ii. 99, iii. 37 ; Strab. xvii. 807 ; Am- 
mian. xvii. 4.) It was enlarged and beautified by 
several successive monarclis, apparently through a 
spirit of rivalry with the great buildings at Thebes. 
(1.) Moeris erected the great northern court (Herod. 

ii. 101 ; Diod. i. 51). (2.) Raineses the Great 

raised in this court six colossal figures of stone, — 
portrait-statues of himself, his queen, and their four 
sons.' (Herod, ii. 108—110; Strab. xvii. p. 807.) 
(3.) Rhampsinitus built the western court, and 
erected two colossal figures of summer and winter. 
(Herod, ii. 121 ; Diodor. i. 62 ; Wilkinson, M. and 
C. i. p. 121.) (4.) Asychis added the eastern 

court. (Herod, ii. 136.) It was, in the opinion of 
Herodotus, by far the noblest and most beautiful of 
the four quadrangles. (5.) Psammetichus, the 
Saito king, added the south court, in commemoration 
of his victory over the Dodecarchy (Polyaen. Stratag, 
vii. 3; Herod, ii. 153; Diodor. i. 67); and Amasis 
(Herod, ii. 176) erected or restored to its basis the 
colossal statue of Ptah, in front of the southern 
portico. From the priests of the Memphian temples, 
the Greeks derived their knowledge of Aegyptian 
annals, and the rudiments also of their philosophical 
systems. It was at Memphis that Herodotus made 
his longest sojourn, and gained most of his inform¬ 
ation respecting Lower Aegypt. Democritus also 
resided five years at Memphis, and won the favour of 
the priests by his addiction to astrological and hiero- 
glyphical studies. (Diog. Laert. Democrit. ix, 34.^ 
Memphis reckoned among its illustrious visitors, in 
early times, the legislator Solon, the historian Heca- 
taeus, the philosophers Thales and Cleobulus of 
Lindus ; and in a later age, Strabo the geographer, 
and Diodorus the Sicilian. 

The village of Mitrchnkh^ half concealed in u 
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grove of palm-trees, about 10 miles S. of Gteeh, 
marks the site of the ancient Memphis. The suc¬ 
cessive conquerors of the land, indeed, have used its 
ruins as a stone-quarry, so that its exact situation 
has been a subject of dispute. Major Rennell 
(^Geography of Herodotus^ vol. ii. p. 121, seq.), 
however, brings incontestable evidence of the corre¬ 
spondence of Mitranieh with Memphis. Its re¬ 
mains extend over many hundred acres of ground, 
which are covered with blocks of granite, broken 
obelisks, columns and colossal statues. The prin¬ 
cipal mound corresponds probably with the area of 
the great temple of Ptah. 

There are several accounts of the appearance of 
Memphis at difierent eras. Strabo saw the Hephaes- 
teium entire, although much of the city was then in 
ruins. In the twelfth century a. d. it was visited by 
the Arabian traveller Ab-dallatif, who was deeply 
impressed with the spectacle of grandeur and deso¬ 
lation. “ Its ruins offer,” he says, “ to the spectator 
a union of things which confound him, and which 
the mo.st eloquent man in the world would in vain 
attempt to describe.” He seems to have seen at least 
one of the colossal statues of the group of Rameses 
in the northern court of the Hephaesteium. Among 
innumerable “idols,” as he terms them, ho “measured 
one which, without its pedestal, was more than 30 
cubits long. This statue was formed of a single 
piece of red granite, and was covered with a red 
varnish.” (Ab-dallatif, De Sact/s Translation^ 4to. 
p. 184.) Sir William Hamilton (^Aegyptiaca, 4to. 
p. 303) visited the spot, and says, that “ high 
mounds enclose a square of 1800 yards from N. 
to S., and 400 from E. to W. The entrance in 
the centre of each side is still visible. The two 
principal entrances faced the desert and the river ” 
(that is W. and E.). He entered by the latter, 
and found immediately “ thirty or forty large blocks 
of very f]ne red granite, lying on the ground, evidently 
forming parts of some colossal statues, the chief 
ornaments of the temple.” 

The district in which these remains are found is 
still termed Memfhj the Coptic population, and thus 
helps to confirm the identity of the village of Mitra¬ 
nieh with the ancient capital of Aegypt. [W.B.D.] 

MENAENUM or MENAE (Meval, Ptol, Steph. 
B. ; Mfratroy, Diod.: Etk. Steph.; but 

coinshave Miraivos; Menaenus, Cic.; Menaeninus, 
Plin.: Mineo)j an inland city of Sicily, about 18 
miles W. of Leontini. It was a city of the Siculi, 
and not a Greek colony, but, according to Diodorus, 
was not an ancient settlement of that people, but 
first founded by their king Ducetius, in B. o. 459. 
(Diod. xi. 78.) It was situated at a distance of 
about 2 miles from the celebrated lake and sanc¬ 
tuary of the Palici [Palicorum Lacus] (Steph. 
B. 8. V.) ; and Ducetids appears, a few years after¬ 
wards, to have removed the inhabitants again from 
his newly built city, and to have founded another, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the sacred* lake, 
to which he gave the name of Palica (Diod. xi. 88, 
where the reading M4vas for Near, suggested by 
Cluver, and adopted by Wesseling, is at least very 
probable, though it is difficult to understand how 
Diodorus could call it the native cUy of Ducetius, if 
it had, in fact, been only founded by him.) This 
new city, however, was destroyed soon after the 
death of Ducetius (Diod. xi. 90), and it is probable 
that the inhabitants settled again at Menaennm. 
The latter city, though it never attained to any 
groat importance, continued to subsist down to a 
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late period. There is little doubt that it is the city 
meant by Diodorus (xiv. 78, where the editions have 
a name certainly corrupt), which was re¬ 
duced by Dionysius in b.c. 396, together with 
Morgantia and other cities of the Siculi. It is men¬ 
tioned more than once by Cicero among the muni¬ 
cipal towns of Sicily, and seems to have been a 
tolerably flourishing place, the inhabitants of which 
carried on agriculture to a considerable extent. 
(Cic. Fierr. iii. 22, 43.) It is enumerated also by 
Silius Italicus among the cities of Sicily, and by 
Pliny among the stipendiary towns of that island, 
and its name is found also in Ptolemy. (Sil. Ital. 
xiv.266; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 13.) This 
is the last notice of it that occurs; but there is no 
doubt that the modern town of Mineo retains the 
name, and probably the site, of Menaenuin. It is 
situated on a lofty hill, forming part of a range 
which sweeps round from Patagonia to Caltagirone^ 
and forms the boundary of a deep basin, in the 
centre of which is a small plain, with the volcanic 
lake now called Logo di Nafiia, which is unques¬ 
tionably the ancient Lacus Palicorum. No ruins 
are now extant at Mineo \ but the coins of Me¬ 
naenuin, which are numerous, though only of copper, 
attest the consideration which it anciently en¬ 
joyed. [E. H. B.] 
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MENA'PIA (Mei'airla, Ptol. vi. 11. § 8), a 
small place in Bactriana in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Eucratidia. It is probably the same 
as that called Menapila by Ammianus (xxiii. 

«)• [V.] 

MENA'PII, a people of North Gallia. In Caesars 
time {B. G. iv. 4) the Menapii were on both sides 
of the lower Rhine, where they had arable farms, 
buildings, and small towns. The Usipetes and 
and Tenctheri, who were Germans, being hard pre.s.sed 
by the Suevi, came to the Rhine, surprised and mas¬ 
sacred the Menapii on the east bank, and then cross¬ 
ing over spent the winter on the west side, and lived 
at free cost among the Menapii. The history of 
these marauders is told elsewhere. [Usipetes.] 
On the west side of the Rhine the Eburones were 
the immediate neighbours of the Menapii (B. G. 
vL 5), and they were between the Menapii and the 
Treviri. The Menapii were protected by continuous 
swamps and forests. On the south and on the coast 
the Menapii bordered on the Morini. Caesar does 
not state this distinctly; but he mentions the Me¬ 
napii (B. G. ii. 4) among the Belgian confederates 
next to the Morini; and the Menapii were said to be 
able to raise 7000 fighting men. As the Veneti 
sought the aid of the Morini and Menapii in their war 
with Caesar, we must conclude that they had ships, 
or their aid would have been useless (B. G. iii. 9). 
Caesar describes all Gallia as reduced to obedience 
at the close of the summer of b. c. 56, except the 
Morini and Menapii (B. G. iii. 28), who were pro- 
tec^ against the Roman general for this season by 
th^ forests and the bad weather. The next year 
(b. c. 55), immediately before sailing for Britaimia, 
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daesar sent two of his legati to invade the country 
of the Menapii and those Pi^i of the Morini whicU 
had not made their submission (B. G, iv. 22). 
After his return from Britannia Caesar sent La- 
bienus against the Morini with the legions which 
had been brought back from Britanm'a. The summer 
had been dry, and as the marshes did not protect 
the Morini, as in the year before, most of them were 
compelled to yield. The troops which had been 
sent against the Menapii under the two legati ra¬ 
vaged the lands, destroyed the corn, and burnt the 
houses; but the people fled to the thickets of their 
forests, and saved themselves from their cruel enemy, 
(B. G. iv. 38.) 

In B. c. 53 Caesar himself entered the country 
of the Menapii with five legions unincumbered with 
baggage. The Menapii were the only Galli who had 
never sent ambassadors to Caesar about peace, and 
they were allies of Ambiorix, king of the Eburones, 
Caesar’s enemy. Trusting to the natural protection 
of their country, the Menapii did not combine their 
forces, but fled to the forests and marshes, carrying 
their property with them. Caesar entered their 
country with his army in three divisions, after 
having with great rapidity made his bridges over 
the rivers, but he does not mention any names. The 
buildings and villages were burnt, and a great 
number of cattle and men were captured. The Me¬ 
napii prayed for peace, gave hostages, and were told 
that their hostages would he put to death, if they 
allowed Ambiorix to come within their borders. 
With this threat Caesar quitted the country that he 
had ravaged, leaving Comm the Atrebat, one of his 
slavish Gallic tools, with a body of cavalry to keep 
watch over the Menapii. (B. G. vi. 5, 6.) 

It appears from Caesar’s narrative that this people 
had farms,arable land,and cattle; and probably ships. 
They were not savages, but a people with some 
civility. Caesar’s narrative also leads us to infer 
that the Menapii on the coast bordered on the Morini, 
as Strabo (iv. pp. 194,199) says. Pliny (iv. 17) also 
makes the Menapii and Morini conterminous on the 
coast, but he makes the Scaldis {Schelde) the 
northern limit of the Menapii; and he places the 
I Toxandri north of the Schell, D’Anville {Notice^ 
</c., Nervii) attempts to show, against the authority 
of the ancient writers, that the Nervii extended to 
the coast, and consequently were between the Morini 
and the Menapii. But it is here assumed as proved 
that the Morini on the coast bordered on the Menapii, 
who in Caesar’s time at least extended along the 
coast from the northern boundary of the Morini 
to the territory of the Batavi. [Batavorum 
Insula.] 

Walckenaer proves, as he supposes, that the river 
AaSf from its source to its outlet, was the boundary 
between the Morini and the Menapii. The Aae is 
the dull stream which flows by St, Omer, and is 
made navigable to Gravelinea. Accordingly he 
makes the hill of Cosset, which is east of the Aas, 
to be the Castellum Menapiorum of the Table. This 
question is examined under Castellum Mori- 
NORUM. The boundary on the coast between the 
Morini and Menapii is unknown, but it may, per¬ 
haps, have been as far north as Dmlcergm. As the 
Eburones about Tongem and Spa were the neigh¬ 
bours of the Menapii of Caesar on the east, we 
•btain a limit of the Menapii in that direction. On 
the north their boundary was the Rhine; and on the 
sonth the Nervii. Under Augustas some German 
peoples, Ubii, Sicambri [Guoerni], and others, 
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were lemoved to the west side of the Rhine. The 
Toxandri, who were settled in North Brabant^ occu¬ 
pied the place of those Menapii who bordered on the 
Eburones. But the Menapii still maintained them¬ 
selves on the west. Tacitus iv. 28), in his 

description of the rebellion of Civilis, still’ speaks of 
the “ Menapios et Morinos et extrema Galliarum.” 
Part of the former territory of the Menapii was 
finally included in Germania Inferior, and the rest 
in Belgica. The name Menapii subsisted for a long 
time, Aurelius Victor (de Caesaribus, 39) calls 
Oarausius “Menapiae civia;” and it appears in tlie 
middle ages. D'Anville observes that though the 
Notitia of the Empire mentions a body of soldiers 
named Menapii, we see no trace of this nation in 
any city which represents it; but Wa]ckenaer(tr<? 05 f. 
<fc. vol. i. p. 460) contends that Turnacum 
(Toutmai) was their chief place, to which place 
probably belong the Belgic silver medals with the 
legend dvrnacvs (Bast, liecueil, cfc.) “ In an 
act of Charles the Bald, A. d. 847, in favour of the 
abbey of St. Amand, which is south of Tournai, this 
abbey is said to be ‘ in territorio Menapiorum quod 
nunc Merapiscum appellant.’ ” We thus obtain, as 
it seems, a fixed point for part of the territory of the 
Menapii, which under the later Empire may have 
been limited to the country west of the Schelde. 

It is observed that “ though it is very probable 
that Caesar never advanced into the interior of 
Fhinders, it is, however, certain that the Konmns 
afterwards, if' they did not absolutely make them¬ 
selves masters of it, at least were there for some 
time at different epochs. Their idols, their Dei Pe¬ 
nates, sepulchral urns, lamps, Roman utensils, and 
especially the medals of almost all the emperors, 
discovered in great numbers, are irrefragable evi¬ 
dence of this.” (Bast, Remeil d^Antiquitea Romainea 
et Gauloiaea, ^’C., Introduction.) 

** Ancient earthen vessels ^have been found in 
great numbers all along the coast from Dunkerque 
to Bruges, which shows that the sea has not gained 
here, and refutes the notion that in the time of 
Caesar and Pliny this coast was neither inhabited 
nor habitable.” (Walckenaer,6r^o^. t/c. vol. i. p. 469.) 
An inscription found at Rimini, of the age of Ves¬ 
pasian, mentions the “ Salinatores Menapiorum,” or 
ealtmakers of the Menapii. 

If the position of the Meldi of Caesar has been 
rightly determined [Meldi], they were aMenapian 
people. There is nothing to show whether the Me¬ 
napii were Galli or Germani. [G. L.] 

MENAPILA [Menafia.] 

MENDE (Mivbrj, Herod, vii. 123; Scyl. p. 26; 
Thuc. iv. 123; Steph. B.), or MENDAE 
Pans. V. 10. § 27 ; Plin. iv. 10 ; Polyaen. 

U. 1. § 21; Suid. a. v .; Mendis, Liv. xxxi. 45 : 
Eth, MevSaTos), a town of Pallene, situated on the 
SW. side the cape. It was a colony of Eretria in 
Euboea, which becameS* subject to Athens with the 
other cities of Pallene and Chalcidice. On the 
arrival of Brasidaa, Mende revolted from the Athe^ 
nians (Thuc. 1. c.), but was afterwards retaken by 
Nicias and Nioostratus (Thuc. iv. 130; Died, 
xii. 72). It appears, from the account which Livy 
(/. c.) gives of the expedition of Attalus and the 
Homans (b. c. 200), to have been a small maritime 
place under the dominion of Cassandria. Together 
with Scione, Mende occupied the broadest part of 
the peninsula (Pomp. Mela, ii. 3. § 11), and is 
probably represented by some Hellenic remains 
which have been observed on the shore near Kdvo- 
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Poatdhiy to the E., as well as on the heights above it. 
(Leake, North. Greece^ vol. iii. p. 166.) The types 
on its autonomous coins—Silenus riding upon an 
ass, and a “ Dicta ” in a square (Eckbel, vol. ii. 
p. 72)—refer to the famous Mendaean wine, of which 
the ancients make honourable mention. (Athen. i. 
pp. 23, 29, iv. p. 129, viii. p. 364, xi. p. 784; 
Hippocrat. vol. ii. p. 472, ed. KUhn; Jul. Poll. 
Onomaat. vi. segm. 15.) [E. B. J.] 



COIN OF MENDE. 


MENDES (Merbrjs, Herod, ii. 42, 46. 166; 
Diod. i. 84 ; Strab. xvii. p. 802 ; Mela, i. 9 § 9 ; 

Plin. V. 10. s. 12; Ptol. iv. 5. § 51 ; Steph. B. 

a. V. : Eth. MevSrJflrioj), the capital of the Men- 

desian nome in the Delta of Egypt. It was situ¬ 

ated at the point where the Mendesian arm of the 
Nile (Meybiliffiov Scylax, p. 43; Ptol. iv. 

5. § 10; Mendesium ostium, Pliny, Mela, //. cc.') 
flows into the lake of Tanis. Mendes was, under 
the Pharaonic kings, a considerable town ; the 
nome was the chief seat of the worship of Mendes 
or Pan, the all-producing-principlo of life, and 
one of the eight greater deities of Aegypt, and 
represented under the form of a goat. It was 
also one of the nomes assigned to that division 
of the native army which was called the Calasirii, 
and the city was celebrated for the manufacture of 
a perfume designated as the Mendesium unguentum. 
(Plin. xiii. 1. s. 2.) Mendes, however, declined 
early, and disappears in the first century a. d.; 
since both Ptolemy (/. c.) and Aristides (iii. p. 160) 
mention Thmuis as the only town of note in the 
Mendesian nome. From its position at the junction 
of the river and the lake, it was probably encroached 
upon by their waters, after tlie canals fell into 
neglect under the Macedonian kings, and when they 
were repaired by Augustus (Sueton. Aug. 18, 63) 
Thmuis liad attracted its trade and population. 
Ruins, however, supposed to be those of Mendes, 
have been found near the hamlet of Achmdn-Tanah 
(Cbampollion, VEgypte^ vol. ii. p. 122.) [W. B.D.] 
MENDICULEIA. 1. A town of tlie llergetes, 
probably Monzon. [Vol. II. p. 32, a.] 

2. A town in the interior of Lusitania, on the 
ink of the Tagus. (Ptol. ii. 5. § 8, where some 
MSS. have MevSia’ouAryfa, others MerSrj/eov\la,) 
MENEDB'MIUM (MiFeSa^/tioi/), a town in the 
western part of Pisidia, two miles west of Pogla. 
(Ptol. V. 5. § 6; Steph. a. v., who calls it a town of 
Lycia.) [L. S. ] 

MENELAI PORTUS (MfveXdiOs Xijuijv, Herod, 
iv. 169), a harbour of Marmarica, situated to the 
W. of Paraetonium (Strab. i. p. 40, xvii. p, 888), 
and a day’s voyage from Petras, (l^ylax, 107, d.) 
Here, according to legend, the hero Menelaus landed 
(Herod, ii. 119); and it was the place where 
Agesilaus died in his march from the Nile to Cyrene, 
B. c. 361. (Com. Nep. Agea. 8.) lU positiem 
must be souglit on the coast of the tVadg EaphtUE, 
near the R^-al~Milhr. (Pacho, Voyage dane tn 
Marmarique^ p. 47.) [E. B. J.l 

MENELAIUM. [Sparta. 1 
MENELA'US (Mev^Aoor, Strab. xvtH. 808; 
Steph. B. a. v. : Eth. Menelaites), wao at town of ^ 
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Delta^ Bitaated to SE. of the highroad between 
Alexandreia and Hermopolis, near the Canopic arm 
of the Nile. It deiived its name from Menelaus, a 
brother of Ptolemy Lagos, and attained such import¬ 
ance as to confer the title of Menelaites upon the 
Canopic branch of the river. (Ptol. iv. 5. § 9; Strab. 
t6.p.801.) [W.B.D.1 

MENESTHEI PORTUS (d Mcvcoecws Kinh), 
a harbour of Hispania Baetica, between Gades and 
Asta. (Strab. iii. p. 140; Ptol. ii. 4. § 5; Marcian. 
p. 40.) In its neighbourhood was the oracle of 
Menestheus (Strab. I c.), to whom, also, the in¬ 
habitants of Gades offered sacrifices. (Philostr. Vit. 
ApolL V, 1.) The Scholiast on Thucydides (i. 12) 
relates that Menestheus, being expelled by the 
Theseidae, went to Iberia. The harbour is probably 
the modern Puerto de S. Maria. 

MENINX (Mri*'i 7 ^, al. an island off 

the N. coast of Africa, to the SE. of the Lesser 
Syrtis. It is first described by Scylax (p. 48), 
who calls it Braciiion (Bpoxflwv), and states that 
its length was 300 stadia, while its breadth was 
something less. Pliny (v. 7) makes the length 
25 M. P. and the breadth 22 M. P. Its distance 
from the mainland was about 3 stadia (8 stadia, 
Stadiasm. p. 455), and one day’s sail from Tarichcac. 
It was the abode of the “dreamy Lotos-eaters” 
[LoToniAGi], for which reason it was called Lo- 
TonilAGlTis (^A(oTo<pay7Tis, Ptol. iv. 3. § 35; 
Aa>To<pdycoi/ vijjoSf Polyb. i. 39 ; comp. Strab. i. 
p. 25, ii. p. 123, iii. p. 157, xvii. p. 834; Pomp. 
Mela, ii. 7. § 7; Plin. /. c. ix. 60; Dionys. v. 180). 
The Romans first became acquainted with it, by the 
disastrous expedition of C. Sempronius Blacsus, 
B. c. 253. (Polyb. c.; comp. Zonar. viii. 14; 
Oros. iv. 9.) It contained two towns, Mcninx and 
I’hoar, and was the birthplace of the emperors 
Callus Trebonianus, and his son, Volusianus (Aurel. 
Victor, Ppit 31), when it was already known by 
the name of Girba. Jerbah, as the island is now 
called, produces the “ lotus Zizyphus,” a tree-fruit 
like beans. (Shaw, Trav. p. 197 ; Reniiell, Geog. 
of Herod, vol. ii. p. 287; Barth, Wanderwigen^ 
pp. 263, 287.) [E. B. J.] 

MENNIS (Curt. V. 1. § 16), a small town of 
Mesopotamia, at which Alexander halted in his 
march from Arbela to Babylon. Curtius stated 
that it was celebrated for its naphtha pits,—which 
indeed abound in that part of Asia. [V.] 

MENOBA (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3) or MENUBA (In- 
Bcr. ap. Florez, Esp. Sagr. ix. p. 47), a tributary of 
the river Baetis, on its right side, now the Gtm- 
dhmar. 

MENOSCA (Mi 7 vd(r<ra, Ptol. ii. 6. § 9; Plin. iv. 
20. s. 34), a town of the Varduli, on the N. coast of 
Hispania Tarraconensis. Its site is uncertain. Some 
place it at St. Sebastian ; others at St. Andre ; and 
others, again, at Sumaya. 

MENOSGADA (MijvotryciSa), a place in central 
Germany, not far from the sources of the Main 
(Moenus), from which it, no doubt, derived its 
name. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 29.) Its site is generally 
believed to have been that of the modern Mainroth^ 
near Culmhach. [L. B.] 

ME'NTESA. 1. Sumamed Bastia (^It. Anton. 
p. 402; Mentissa, Liv. xxvi. 17; Wvriaa^ Ptol, ii. 

§ 59), a town of the Oretani in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, on the road from Carthago Nova to Castulo, 
and 22 Roman miles from Castulo. Pliny (iii. 3. 
e, 4) calla the inhabitants “ Mentesani, qui et Ore- 
titnl,'’ to distinguish them iOrom the following. 
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2. A small state of the Bastuli, in Hispania 
Baetica. (“Mentesani, qui et Bastuli,” Plin. 1. c.; 
Inscr. Gruter, p. 384, 2 ; Florez, Esp. Sagr. v. 
p. 24.) 

MENTONOMON, an aestuary or bay of the 
Northern'Ocean, mentioned by Pytheas, upon which 
the Guttones dwelt, and at a day’s sail from which 
was an island named Abalus, where amber was 
gathered. (Plin. xxxvii. 7. s. 11.) The same island 
is mentioned in another passage of Pliny (iv. 13. s. 
27), as situated a day’s sail from the Scythian coast. 
In Sillig’s edition of Pliny tliis part of Scythia is 
called ^unonia ; but some of the MSS. and older 
editions have Bannonianna or Bantomannia, which 
is apparently only another fonn of Mentonomon. 
The bay was no doubt on the Pinissian coast in the 
Baltic. (ZeuRS, Die Deutschen, ^c. p. 269.) 

MENTOKES (Mivropis), a Liburnian tribe 
(Hecatae. Fr. 62, cd. Klausen ; Plin. iii. 21. s. 25), 
off whose coast were the tliree islands called Men- 
torides, probably the same as the rocky islands of 
PagOy Osero, and Arbe. [E. B. J.] 

MENU'TIIIAS (Mevovdids, Steph.B.), an island 
off the E. coast rtf Africa. Ptolemy (iv. 8. § 2, 
comp. vii. 2. § 1) descril)cs it as being adjacent 
(TrapditeiTai) to the Prom. Piasum; at the same 
time he removes it 5^ from the continent, and places 
it at 85^^ long., 12° 30' lat., to the NE. (awb 3e- 
piuwv di^aroAufy) of Prasum. The graduation of 
Ptolemy’s map is here so erroneous, that it is im¬ 
possible to make out the position of his island 
Menuthias, which some have identified with one of 
the islands of Zanzibar, or even with Madagascar. 
(Vincent, Navigation of the Ancients, vol. ii. pp. 
174—185; Gosselin, Geographic des Ancien8,yo\. i. 
pp, 191,195.) The simple narrative of the Periplus 
gives a very faithful picture of this coast,—har¬ 
monising with the statements of Ptolemy and Ma- 
rinus of Tyre,—as far as the Rhaptus of the former 
{Govind, or the river of JubaK). Afterwards it 
thus proceeds (p. 9, cd. Hudson) :— 

“ Thence” (from the Nova Fossa, “ New Cut,” 
or “ Channel,” or the opening of the coral reefs by 
Govind), “ at the distance of two natural days’ sail, 
on a course a little above Libs (SW.), Menuthias 
island occurs on the W, (the important words “ Duo 
West”—wap’ avr^vr^vdmiv —are arbitrarily altered 
in Blancard’s edition to the opposite sense, with a 
view to force the author into agreement with Pto¬ 
lemy; comp. Annot. ad Hudson, p. 68), about 
300 stadia from the mainland, low, and covered 
with wood, with streams, plenty of birds of various 
kinds, and land-turtle. But, excepting crocodiles, 
which are harmless, it has no other animals. At 
this island there are boats, both sewed together, and 
hollowed out of single trunks, which are used for 
fishing, and catching turtle. Here, they take fish 
in wicker baskets, which are let down in front of 
the hollows of the rocks.” It appears, therefore, 
that Menuthias was distant about two days’ sail 
from Nova Fossa, or 60 or 80 miles from the river 
Gevind, just where an opening in the coral reefs is 
now found. The coasting voyager, steering SW,, 
reached the island on the E. side,—a proof that it 
was close to the main ; a contiguity which perhaps 
is further shown by the presence of the crocodiles; 
though much stress cannot be laid upon this point, as 
they may have been only lizards. It is true, the 
navigator says that it was 300 stadia from the 
mwnland; but as there is no reason to suppose that 
he surveyed the island, this distance must be taken 
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to ngOify the estimated width of the northern inlet 
separating the island from the main ; and this esti¬ 
mate is probably much exaggerated. The mode of 
fishing with baskets is still practised in the Juhah 
islands, and along the coa.st. The formation of the 
coast of E. Africa in these latitudes—where the hills 
or downs upon the coast are all formed of a coral 
conglomerate, comprising fragments of madrepore, 
shell, and sand—renders it likely that the island 
which was close to the main sixteen or seventeen 
centuries ago, should now be united to it. Granting 
this theory of gradual transformation of the coast-line, 
the Menuthias of the “ Periplus” may be supposed 
to have stood in what is now the rich garden-land 
of Shamba, where the rivers, carrying down mud to 
mingle with the marine deposit of coral drift, covered 
the choked-up estuary with a rich soil. (Cooley, 
Ptolemy and the Nile, London, 1854, pp. 56— 
68.) [E. B. J.] 

MERCU'RII PROM. ('Epfiaia &Kpa, Ptol. iv. 3. 
§ 7 ; Pomp. Mela, i. 7. § 2 ; Plin. v. 3), the most 
northerly point of the coast of Africa, to the E. of the 
gulf of Carthage, now Cape Bon, or the lids Adddr 
of the natives. [E. B. J.] 

MERGABLUM, a town of Hispania Baetica, on 
the road from Gades to Malaca, now Beger de la 
Miel. {Mem. de VAcad. des Inacr. xxx. p. 111.) 
MERINUM. [Garoanus.] 

MERMESSUS or ti[vptxi<r<j6s), a 

town in Troas or Mysia, belonging to the territory 
of Lampsacus, was celebrated in antiquity as the 
native place of a sibyl (Stepli. B. s. o.; Paus. x. 12. 
§ 2; Lactant. i. 6, 12, where it is called Marmessus; 
Suid. 8 . V.); but its exact site is unknown. [L. S.] 
MEROBRICA. [Mirobrioa.] 

ME'ROE (Mfpdij, Herod, ii. 29; Diod. i. 23, 
seq.; Strab. xviii. p. 821; Plin. ii. 73. s. 78, v. 9. 
s. 10; Steph. B. s.v.: Eih. M^poaioj, Mfpovo'ioy). 
The kingdom of Meroe lay between the modem hamlet 
of Khartoum, where the Astapus joins the true 
Nile and the influx of the Astaboras into their 
united streams, lat. 17® 40' N., long. 34® E. 
Although described as an island by the ancient 
geographers, it was properly an irregular space, like 
Mesopotamia, included between two or more con¬ 
fluent rivers. According to Diodorus (i. 23) the 
region of Meroe was 375 miles in length, and 125 
in breadth; but Strabo (xviii. p. 821) regards these 
numbers as referring to its circumference and dia¬ 
meter respectively. On its eastern side it was 
bounded by the A byssinian highlands; on the western 
by the Libyan sands—the desert of Bahiouda. Its 
extreme southern extremity was, according to a 
survey made in the reign of Nero, 873 miles distant 
from Syene. (Plin. vi. 29. s. 33.) Eratosthenes and 
Artemidorus, indeed, reduced this distance to 625 
tod 600 miles. (Mannert, Geog. d. Alien, x. p. 183.) 
Within these limits Meroe was a region of singular 
opulence, both as respects its mineral wealth and its 
eer^ and leguminous productions. It possessed, 
on its eastern frontier, mines of gold, iron, copper, 
tod salt: its woods of date-palm, almond-trees, and 
ilex yielded abundant supplies of both fruit and 
timbw for export and home consumption; its mea¬ 
dows supported large herds of cattle, or produced 
double harvests of millet (clftowra); and its forests 
and swamps abounded with wild beasts and game, 
which the natives caught and salted for food. The 
banks of the Nile are so high in this region, that 
Meroe derives no benefit from the inundation, and, 
as rain falls scantily in the north, even in the wet 
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season (Strab. xv. p. 690), the lands remote from the 
rivers must always have been nearly desert. Bnt 
the waste bore little proportion to the fertile lands 
in a tract so intersected with streams ; the art 
of irrigation was extensively practised; and in the 
south, where the hills rise towards Abyssinia, the 
rains are sufficient to maintain a considerable degree 
of fertility. The valley of the Astaboras (Tacazze) 
is lower and wanner than the rest of Meroe. 

Partly from its natural richness, and partly from 
its situation between Aetfiiopia and the Red Sea,—the 
regions which produced spice, and those which yielded 
gold-dust, ivory, and precious stones,— Meroe was 
from very early times the seat of an active and diver¬ 
sified commerce. It was one of the capital centres of 
the caravan trade from Libya Interior, from the havens 
on the Red Sea, and from Aegypt and Aethiopia. 
It was, in fact, the receptacle and terminus of the 
Libyan traffic from Cartilage, on the one side, and 
from Adule and Berenice on the other. The ruins 
of its cities, so far as they have been explored, attest 
its commercial prosperity. 

The bite of the city of Meroe was placed by 
Eratosthenes (ap. Strab. xvii. p. 786) 700 stadia, 
or nearly 90 miles, south of the junction of the 
Nile with the Astaboras, lat. 16® 44'; and such 
a position agrees with Philo’s statement (ii. p. 77) 
that the sun was vertical there 45 days before the 
summer solstice. (Comp. Plin. vi. 30.) The pyra¬ 
mids scattered over the plains of this mesopotamian 
region indicate the existence of numerous cities 
besides the capital. The ruins which have been 
discovered are, however, those of either temples or 
public monuments, for the cities themselves, being 
built of palm-branches and bricks dried in the sun, 
speedily crumbled away in a latitude to which the 
tropical rains partially extend. (Ritter, Africa, 
p. 542.) The remains of Meroe itself all lie be¬ 
tween 16® and 17® lat. N., and are not far from 
the Nile. The most southerly of them are found 
at Naga-gebeUardan. Here have been discovered 
the ruins of four temples, built in the Aegyptian 
style, but of late date. The largest of tliem was 
dedicated to the ram-headed deity Ammon. The 
principal portico of this temple is detached from the 
main building,—an unusual practice in Aegyptian 
architecture,—and is approached through an avenue 
of sphinxes, 7 feet high, and also bearing the ram’s 
head. The sculptures, like those of Aegypt, re¬ 
present historical events,— Ammon receiving the 
homage of a queen, or a king bolding his captives 
by the hair, and preparing to strike off their heads 
with an axe. At Wood Naja, about a mile from 
the Astapus, are the remains of a sandstone temple, 
89 feet in length, bearing on the capital of its 
columns the figures and emblems of Ptah, Atbor, 
and Typhon. These ruins are amidst mounds of 
brick, which betoken the former presence of an 
extensive city. Again, 16 or 17 miles west of the 
Astapus, and among the hollows of the sandstone 
hills, surrounded by the desert, are the ruins of EU 
Mesaourat. Eight temples, connected with one 
another by galleries or colonnades, and divided into 
courts and cloisters, are here found. The style of 
architecture is that of the era of the Ptolemies. 

On the eastern bank, however, and about 2 miles 
from the river, are found groups of pyramids, which 
mark the site of a necropolis and the neighbourhood 
of a city: they are 80 in number, and of various 
dimensions; the base of the largest being 63 feet 
square, of the smallest less than 12 feet The 
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loftiest of these pyramids is about 160 feet in 
height. Some of these have evidently been royal 
tombs. None of the buildings of Mcroe, indeed, 
can claim a remote antiquity. The sculptures as 
well as the pyramids bear the impress of the decline 
of Aegyptian art, and even traces of Greek archi¬ 
tecture ; and this circumstance is one of many in¬ 
dications that Meroe derived its civilisation from 
Aegypt, and did not, as has been supposed, transmit 
an earlier civilisation to the Nile valley. And yet 
it is not probable that Meroe received either its arts 
or its peculiar forms of civil polity from Aegypt, 
either entirely, or at any very remote epoch of time. 
Their points of resemblance, as 'well as of difference, 
forbid the supposition of direct transmission; for, 
on the one hand, the architecture and sculptures of 
Meroe betray the inferiority of a later age, and its 
civil government is not modelled upon that of the 
Pharaohs. One remarkable feature in the latter is 
that the sceptre was so often held by female sove¬ 
reigns; whereas in Aegypt we find a queen reg¬ 
nant only once mentioned — Nitocris, in the 3rd 
dynasty. Again, the polity of Meroe appears to 
have been in great measure sacerdotal long after 
Aegypt had ceased to be governed by a pure theo¬ 
cracy. Yet, that the civilisation of Meroe was in¬ 
digenous, the general barbarism of the native tribes 
of this portion of Libya in all ages renders highly 
improbable. From whatever quarter the ruling 
caste of this ancient kingdom may have come, it 
l>ears all the tokens, both in what we know of its 
laws, and in what is visible of its arts, of the pre¬ 
sence of a conquering race presiding over a subject 
people. 

The most probable theory appears to be the fol¬ 
lowing, since it will account for the inferiority of the 
arts and for the resemblance of the polity of Meroe 
to that of Aegypt:— 

Strabo, quoting Eratosthenes (xvii. p. 786), says 
that the {^mbritae were subject to Meroe; and 
again he relates, from Artemidorus, that the Sem- 
britae ruled Meroe. The name of Seinbritae, he 
adds, signifies immigrants, and they are governed by 
a queen. Pliny (vi. 30. s. 31) mentions four 
islands of the Sembritae, each containing one or 
more towns, and which, from that circumstance, are 
evidently not mere river-islands, but tracts between 
the streams which intersect that part of Libya—the 
modern kingdom of Sennaar. Herodotus, in whom 
is the earliest allusion to these Sembritae (ii. 30), 
calls tliem Autoinoli, that is voluntary exiles or 
immigrants, and adds that they dwelt as far above 
llleroe, as the latter is from Syeno, i. e., a two 
months’ voyage up the river. Now, we know that, 
in the reign of Psammetichus (b. c. 658—614), the 
military caste withdrew from Aegypt in anger, 
because their privileges had been invaded by tJiat 
monarch; and tradition uniformly assigns Aethiopia, 
a vague name, as their place of refuge. The num¬ 
ber of these exiles was very considerable, enough — 
even if we reduce the numbers of Herodotus (ii. 31), 
240,000, to a tenth—to enable warriors, well armed 
and disciplined, to bring under subjection the scat¬ 
tered and barbarous tribes of Sennaar, The islands 
of the Sembritae, surrounded by rivers, were easy of 
defence; the soil and productions of Meroe proper 
would attrwt exiles acccustomed to the rich Nile 
valley; while, at the distance of two month’s journey, 
they were secure against invasion from Aegypt. 
^ving revolted from a king rendered powerful by 
his army, they would naturally establish a form of 
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government in which the royal authority was limited; 
and, recurring to the era when the monarch was 
elected by or from the sacerdotal caste, they ap¬ 
parently reorganised a theocracy, in which the royal 
power w^ so restricted as to admit of its being held 
by male or female sovereigns indifferently,—for there 
were kings as well as queens of Meroe. 

Again, the condition of the arts in this southern 
kingdom points to a similar conclusion. The pyra¬ 
mids scattered over the plains of Meroe, though 
copied from the monuments of the Nile valley, and 
borrowing names from early Egyptian dynasties, are 
all of a comparatively recent date; long, indeed, pos¬ 
terior to the age when the arts of Aegypt were 
likely either to be derived from the south, or to be 
conveyed up the river by conquest or commercial 
intercourse. The structures of Meroe, indeed, so far 
as they have been explored hitherto, indicate less a 
regular than an interrupted intercourse between the 
kingdoms above and below Syene. And when it 
is remembered that these monuments bear also many 
vestiges even of later Greek and Roman times, we 
may infer that the original Sembritae were, during 
many generations, recruited by exiles from Aegypt, 
to whom the government of their Macedonian or 
Roman conquerors may have been irksome or oppres¬ 
sive. Finally, the native tribes of Sennaar live 
principally on the produce of the chase; whereas the 
population of Meroe was agricultural. New emi¬ 
grants from Aegypt would naturally revert to tillage, 
and avail themselves of the natural productiveness of 
its alluvial plains. The whole subject, indeed, is in¬ 
volved in much obscurity, since the ancient Meroe is 
in many parts inaccessible; partly from its immense 
tracts of jungle, tenanted by wild beasts, and partly 
from the fevers which prevail in a climate where a 
brief season of tropical rain is succeeded by many 
months of drought. From the little that has been 
discovered, however, we seem warranted in at least 
surmising that Meroe was indirectly a colony of 
Aegypt, and repeated in a rude form its peculiar 
civilisation. (See Heeren, African Nation*^ vol. i. 
Meroe ; Cooley’s Ptolemy and the Nile; Cailliaud, 
risle de Meroe, See.) [W. B. D.'’ 

MEKOM. [Palakstina,] 

MEROZ (Mepcif), a town of Palestine, mentioned 
only in Judges (v. 23), apparently situated in the 
vicinity of the battle-field, and in the tribe of Asher. 
The tradition of its site was lost as early as the 
time of Procopius of Gaza, who had attempted in 
vain to recover it. (Reland, Palaestina, s.v. p. 
896.) [G. W.] 

MERVA. [Gallaecia, p. 934, a.] 

MERULA (^Merula), a river of Liguria, men¬ 
tioned only by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 7), who places it 
between Albium Inteinelium {Vintimiglia) and 
Albium Ingaunum (Albenga), The name is still 
retained (according to the best maps) by a stream 
which flows into the Mediterranean near the CegM 
delle Mele, about 10 miles W. of Albenga, but more 
commonly known as the Fiume cFAndora, from the 
village of that name near its mouth. [£. H. B.] 
MERUS (Mflpos), a town of Phrygia, which is 
mentioned only in the ecclesiastical writers as situ¬ 
ated in Phrygia Salutaris, on the south-east of 
Cotyaeum. (Hierocl. p. 677; Socr&t. BUt. Ecclee, 
iii. 15; Sozomen, v. 11; Constant. Porphyr. de Them, 
i. 4.) Some believe that the ruins near Dovaelin 
(commonly called Doyanlu), of which Fellows heard 
(Discov. in Lycia, p. 134, &c.), belong to Merus. 
(Comp. Leake, AsiaMinoTy p, 24, &c.) [L. S.] 
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MESANriES SINUS (M€(ravlrrt5y al. Maitra- 
vlrrfs K6\iro5)f a bay at the extreme north of the 
Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf. (Ptol. v. 19. 
§ 1« vi. 7. § 19.) Forster finds the modem repre- 
sentatiye of the ancient name in the Phrat Misan 
of D’Anville, at the mouth of the Euphrates, or the 
ShaUal-Arab. {Arabia^ vol. ii. p. 55.) “ The 

c(^idence of names,” ho says, “is important, as 
placing it in our power to point out two towns 
which Ptolemy disposes close to this bay; viz. 
Idicara (15i/c<£pa) in El-Kader, a town at the 
noouth of the old bed of the Euphrates, and Jucara 
(’lovK(£pa), in Dsjdhkrey an ancient town, now in 
ruins, 20 miles south of El-Kader^ now Core 
Boohian^^ (p. 214). [G. W.] 

MESA'MBRIA (M((ra/JL€plr), Arrian, Ind. c. 38), 
a small place, apparently a chorsonesus on the 
southern coast of Persis, the present Abu-ahir. (Vin¬ 
cent, Foy. of Nearchus, i. p. 394.) [V.] 

MESA'MBRIA. [Mesembria.] 

MESCHE MONS iv. 9. 

§ 6), a mountain of Interior Africa, S. of the 
equator, which Ptolemy (1. c.) places in W. long. 
25®, and which may be identified with part of the 
chain of the Mahee or Kong Mountains^ to the N. of 
Dahomey. [E. B. J.] 

ME'SCHELA (Mecrx^Aa, Diod. xx. 57, 58), a 
town of Numidia, taken by Eumachus, the general 
of Agathocles. [E. B. J.] 

MESE. [Mylae.] 

MESE. [Stoechades.] 

MESE'MBRIA (Mea-nnSpia, Dor. MeaaixSpia : 
Eth. yi€<rT}ix€piav6s). 1. An important Greek city 
in Thiuce, situated on the coast of the Euxine 
and at the foot of Mt. Haemus (Scymn. Ch. 738); 
consequently upon the confines of Moesia, in which 
it is placed by Ptolemy (iii. 10. § 8). Strabo (vii. 
p. 319) relates that it was a colony of the Me- 
garians, and that it was originally called Menebria 
(MeweSpia) after its founder Menas ; Stephanus B. 
(tf. f;.) says that its original name was Melsembria 
(MeKcrriiJLipld), from its founder Melsas; and both 
writers state that the termination -bria was the 
Thracian word for town. According to the Ano¬ 
nymous Periplus of the Euxine (p. 14) Mesembria 
was founded by Chalcedonians at the time of the 
expedition of Darius against Scythia; but according 
to Herodotus (vi. 33) it was founded a little later, 
after the suppression of the Ionic revolt, by Byzantine 
and Chalcedonian fugitives. These statements may, 
however, be reconciled by supposing that the Thra¬ 
cian town was originally colonized by Megarians, and 
afterwards received additional colonists from By¬ 
zantium and Chalcedon. Mesembria was one of the 
cities, forming the Greek Pentapolis on the £)uxine, 
the other four being Odessus, Tomi, Istriani and Apol- 
loniatae. (See Bbckh, Xnscr. vol. ii. p. 996.) Me- 
aembria is rarely mentioned in history, but it con¬ 
tinued to exist till a late period. (Mela, ii. 2 ; 
Plin. iv. 11. 8. 18 ; Ptol. 1. c. ; Tab. Pent.') 

2. A Greek city of Thrace, on the Aegaean Sea, 
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and not far from the mouth of the Lissns. (H od. 
vii. 108 ; Steph. B. s. v.) 

MESE'NE (Meo-Tji'j), Strab. ii. p. 84), a small 
tract of land in ancient Mesopotamia, about the 
exact position of which there has been much dis¬ 
cussion, owing to the indistinct and confused ac¬ 
counts of it which have been preserved in ancient 
authors. The real cause of this would seem to be 
that there were two districts at no great distance 
one from the other, both of which, from similar 
reasons, bore the name of Mesene, or Middle-Land. 
One of these was near the mouths of the Tigris, 
where that river is divided into two branches, cor¬ 
responding to the modem tract called Shat-al-Arah 
(Steph. B. a. v. Mearjvi}.) To this Mesene must 
be referred the passage in Philostorgius (J7. E. 
iii. 7), in which he states that the Tigris, before it 
reaches the sea, is divided into two great branches, 
forming an extensive island, which is inhabited by 
the Meseni. To this also belongs the Mesene, men¬ 
tioned in the history of Trajan by Dion Cassius, 
who calls it an island in the Tigris, over which 
Athambilus was the ruler (Ixviii. 28). The other 
was much higher up on the same river, and has 
derived its chief importance from its capital Apamcia, 
Stephanus speaks of this tract in two places ; first 
(a. V. ’ATrdjueto), where he states that that city is 
surrounded by the Tigris, where that river is di¬ 
vided into two streams, of which that on the right 
hand is called Delas, and that on the loft bears the 
name of Tigris ; and secondly (s. v. "Opada), where 
he asserts that Oratha is a town of Mesene, which 
is near the Tigris, according to Arrian, in the 16th 
book of his Parthica. 

Pliny evidently refers to this Mesene, when he is 
speaking of Apameia, which town he stetes to have 
been 125 miles on this side (i. e. to the N.) of 
Seleuceia; the Tigris being divided into two chan¬ 
nels, by one of which it flows to tlie S. and to 
Seleuceia, washing all along Mesene (vi. 27. s, 31). 
There might have been some doubt to which Meseno 
Ammianus refers ; but as ho mentions Teredon, 
which was near the mouth of the Tigris, it is probable 
that he is speaking of the former one (xxiv. 3). 
The district in the neighbourhood of the Apameian 
Mesene has been surveyed with great care by Lieut. 
Lynch; and, from his observations, it seems almost 
certain that the more northern Mesene was the 
territory now comprehended between the Dijeil 
and the Tigris. (Poy. Geogr. Jowm. vol. ix. p. 
473.) [V.] 

MESMA. [Medma.] 

ME'SOA or ME'SSOA. [Sparta.] 

MESOBOA. [Arcadia, p. 193, No. 15.] 
MESOGAEA. [Attica, p. 322.] 

MESO'GIS or MESSO'GIS (Meawyis, Meircrw- 
yis), the chief mountain of Lydia, belonging to the 
trunk of Mount Taurus, and extending on the north 
of the Maeander, into which it sends numerous small 
streams, from Celaenae to Mycale, which forms its 
western termination. Its slopes were known in 
antiquity to produce an excellent kind of wine. 
(Strab. xiv. pp. 629, 636, 637, 648, 650; Stej*. 
B. a. V.; Ptol. v. 2. § 13, where is, no 

doubt, only a corrupt fonn of Mecrarylf.) Mounts 
Pactyes and Thorax, near its western extremity, 
are only branches of Mesogis, and even the large 
range of Mount Tmolus is, in reality, only an eff- 
shoot of it. Its modem Turkish name is Keataneh 
Daghj that is, chestnut mountain. [L. S.} 
MESOPOTA'MIA (Ji MccrowoTajala), an ext^ive 
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district of Western Asia, deriving its name from its 
position between the two great rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris. It was bounded on the N. by Armenia and 
the S. branch of M. Taurus, on the E. by the 
Tigris, on the W. by the Euphrates, and on the 
S. by the Median Wall, which separated it from 
Babylonia. (Strab. xvi. p. 746; Ptol. v. 18. 
§ 1.) Pliny apparently extends it on the southern 
side as far as the Persian Gulf (v. 24. s. 21) ; but, 
like many other ancient provinces, its limits varied 
much at different periods,—it being sometimes ex¬ 
tended so as to comprehend Babylonia, at other times 
80 as to take in parts of Syria. 

Mesopotamia is noticed among the earliest re¬ 
cords of the human race which we have in the 
Bible. It is commonly known by three titles in 
Holy Scripture: either Aram Naharaim (or 
“Syria of the Two Waters”), as in Gen. xxiv. 10; 
or Padak Aram (“Syria of the Plain”), as in 
Gen, xxxi. 18, xxxiii. 18, xxxv. 9; or Sedeh- 
Aram, “the field of Aram” (ffos. xii. 12), corre¬ 
sponding with the “ Campi Mesopotamiae” of 
Curtius (iii. 2. § 3, iv. 9. § 6). There are indeed 
places where Aram Maharaim appears to be used 
in a more limited sense for the more northern por¬ 
tion of it (^Deut. xxiii. 4); while it is equally cer¬ 
tain that it was not supposed to comprehend only 
the flat country of the plain; for Balaam, who is 
said to have been a native of Aram Maharaim {Deut 
xxiii. 4), is also in another place stated to have 
been “ brought from Aram out of the mountains of 
the East.” (Numb, xxiii. 7.) It is not certain 
how soon in history this country acquired its Greek 
title, which is, after all, only a modification of the 
meaning of the original Hebrew word,—probably, 
however, not till after Alexander’s invasion of the 
East (Cf. Arrian, vii. 7; Tacit Ann. vi. 37.) 
The translators of the LXX. render the Hebrew 
bometimes Metroiroraixia and sometimes 

simply MeoroTTOTo^cla. In the Bible we have men¬ 
tion of one ruler who is called a king of Mesopotamia, 
Cushan-Rishatkaimf to whom the children of Israel 
were subject for eight years. (Judg. iii. 8, 10.) 
The modem Arabic name Al-Jezireh (the island) 
describes its locality accurately; but the modern 
province is much less extensive than the ancient. 

The whole country (as known at least to the later 
writers) appears to have borne much the same cha¬ 
racter as Babylonia, and to have been rich in the 
same products. It was throughout well wooded, 
especiidly in the neighbourhood of the principal 
streams; and some of the timber must have been 
of a large size, as Trajan built a fleet in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nisibis during the Parthian War 
(Dion Cass. Ixviii. 26), and Severus one in sub¬ 
sequent times from-the woods along the banks of 
the Euphrates. (Dion Cass. Ixxv. 9.) Its ex¬ 
tensive jdains afforded abundant pasturage for cattle 
(Curt. v. 1. § 12; Amm. Marc. xxv. 8), and its 
wilder and less frequented districts were the haunts 
of the lion, the wild ass, and the gazelle. (Strab. 
xvi. 747; Ammian. xviii. 7.) The same character 
it possesses now; though, from the scantiness of the 
population, and the careless mle of its Turkish 
governors, much that was formerly under culti¬ 
vation has become a deserted wilderness. Among 
its natural products Strabo mentions especially 
naphtha, amomum, and a stone called gangitis or 
gagatis (perhaps a kind of anthracite coal). (Cf. 
^hol. ad Nkandr, Tlwr, 37; Plin. x. 3. s. 4; 
Dioscorid. v. 146.) 
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Though Mesopotamia is for the most part a ffat 
country, the ancients reckoned some mountains 
which were along its northern boundary, as be¬ 
longing to this division of Asia. These were Mons 
Masius (now Karja Baghlar), one of the southern 
outlying spurs of the great range of the Taurus; 
and M. Sinqaras (now Sinjar)^ which may bo 
considered as an extension to the S. of the M. 
Masius. The latter is nearly isolated from the 
main ranges on the N., and extends on the NE. to 
the neighbourhood of the Tigris. The two most 
important rivers of Mesopotamia are, as we have 
stated, those which formed its W. and E. boundaries, 
the Euphrates and Tigris ; but besides these, there 
are a number of smaller, but not wholly unimpoitant 
streams, which traverse it as aflSuents of the former 
rivers. These were the Chaboras (Khabur) ; the 
Saocoras, perhaps the same as that which Xeno¬ 
phon calls Mascas (A nab, i. 5. § 4); the Belias or 
Bileciia ; and the Mygdonius (Hermes.') Under 
the Roman Empire, Mesopotamia was divided into 
two parts, of which the western was called Osrhoene, 
while the eastern continued to bear its ancient 
name. It was conquered by Trajan in A. D. 115, 
who took Singara and Nisibis, and formed the 
three Roman provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Assyria, of which Mesopotamia reached as far 
as tho Persian Gulf, (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 22, 23 ; 
Eutrop. viii. 3 ; Euseb. p. 165, ed. Scalig.; Malalas, 
p. 274, ed. Bonn.) But even Trajan could not 
retain his conquests (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 29), and 
they were given up by Hadrian of his own accord. 
(Spartian,i/adr. 5; Eutrop.viii. 6.) Under M. Aure¬ 
lius, Mesopotamia was again conquered by L. Verus, 
as far as the Median Wall (S. Rufus, Brev. 14) ; 
and the conquest was further secured by the found¬ 
ation of the colonies of Carrhae on the Chaboras 
and Singara, to which Septimius Severus added 
those of Nisibis and Rhesaena. But this province 
was a constant cause of war between the Persian 
and Roman empires ; and at length the greater part 
of it was surrendered to the Persians by Jovian in 
A. D. 363. After this time Mesopotamia contained 
two iirapxiai: Osrhoene, bounded on the south by 
the Chaboras, with the capital Edessa; and Meso¬ 
potamia, extending as far south as Dara, and having 
Amida as its capital. The province was governed 
by a Praeses. (Marquardt, in Becker’s Bomisch. 
Alierih. vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 204, seq.) 

The most important cities of this province were 
Batnae or Bathnae ; Carrhae; Circeshtm; 
Nisibis or Antiocheia Mygdoniae; and Sin¬ 
gara. [V] 

ME'SPILA (MeorwiAa, Xen. Anah. iii. 4. § 10), 
an ancient deserted city of Assyria, noticed by 
Xenophon on his retreat northwards from Babylonia. 
He describes it ns about 6 parasangs from Larissa, 
on the same (or left) bank of the Tigris. He men¬ 
tions that tho town had been inhabited by the 
Medes, and that its walls were of immense size, the 
foundations being of polished shelly limestone, 60 
feet in breadth and height; and the part above, 
made of brick, being 100 feet high and 60 broad. 
The circumference of the whole work he states to 
have been 6 parasangs. He mentions, as a report, 
that on the Medians being conquered by the Persians, 
the queen, who was a Median, fled to this place; 
and that, when subsequently the place was besieged 
by the Persians, they would have been unable to 
take it, had not Zeus aided them with his lighlning. 
There can be little doubt that Mespila is represented 
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bj the present Momi ^—the name of which is pro¬ 
bably a corruption of the old name,—and that the 
ruins of Koymjiky in its immediate neighbourhood 
(now certainly ascertained, by Colonel Rawlinson’s 
decipherment of the inscriptions found there, to 
have been a vast palace erected by Sennacherib), 
ore those which Xenophon beheld in a state much 
lees injured by time and violence than they are 
at present. (Layard, Nineveh and BahyUm, p. 
668.) [V.] 

MESSA (M^o-otj), one of the nine cities of La¬ 
conia enumerated by Homer, who gives it the epithet 
of iroAin-pripeoj/, “abounding in pigeons” {II. ii. 502). 
Strabo says that the position of Messa was unknown 
(viii. p. 364) j but Pausanias mentions a town and 
harbour, named Messa (iii, 25. § 9), which is iden¬ 
tified by most modern scholars with the Homeric 
town. This Messa, now Mezapo^ is situated on 
the western coast of Mani^ between Hippola and 
Oetylus ; and the cliffs in the neighbourhood are 
said to abound in wild pigeons, (Leake, Morea^ 
vol. i. p. 286; Boblaye, Recherclies^ cfc. p. 91 . 
Curtius, Pehponnesos, vol. ii. p. 282.) Leake, 
however, has subsequently conjectured that Messa 
corresponds to Mistrd in the Spartan plain, partly 
on account of its site, and partly because the 
Messa of Pausanias could never, from its situation, 
have been a place of much importance. {Pelopon 
nesiacay p. 357.) But there does not appear any 
sufficient reason for rejecting the identity of the 
Mes.sa of Pausanias with the Messe of Homer. 

MESSABATE'NE (Plin. vi. 27. s. 31 ; Meertro- 
iariK^, Strab. xi, p. 524 : Eth. Meada^dratf Ptol. 
vi. 4. § 3), a narrow district in the mid-land of 
Susiana (as indeed its name implies), situated ac¬ 
cording to Pliny under Mt. Cambalidus (one of the 
southern spurs of Mt. Zagros), to the N. of the tribe 
of the Cossiaei. Strabo states that it lies under 
Zagrus, and is either a part of Media, or, as others 
hold, of Elyraaea (xi. p, 524): in another place he 
calls Massabatice an eparchate of Elymaea, and 
adds that the best pass into Assyria lay through it 
(xvi. p. 744). Ptolemy (Z. c.), wlio does not mention 
the district by its name, makes the Messabatae the 
inhabitants of Paraetacene, itself a subdivision of 
Persis, adjoining Media. [V.] 

MESS ANA or MESSE'NE (M.e<r<ri}t/r} in almost 
all Greek authors, but the Doric form yiecrardvaj 
which is found in Pindar, was universally in use 
among the citizens themselves, and was from them 
adopt^ by the Romans, who always write the name 
Messana: Eth, and Meo’o'df'tor, Messa- 

nensis; Messina), an important city of Sicily, situated 
on the strait which divided that island from Italy, 
nearly opposite to Rhegium, and only a few miles 
from Cape Pelorus, the NE. extremity of the island. 
It was originally called Zas^cle {ZdyK\7}: Eth. 
ZayKXaios), a name said to be of Siculian origin, de¬ 
rived from ZdyKAoVy which in the language of that 
people meant a sickle, and was obviously applied to 
the spot from the peculiar configuration of the curved 
spit or point of sand which encloses its port. (Thuc. 
vi. 4; Steph. Byz. s. v. ZdyK\rf‘, Strab. vi. p. 268; 
Diod. iv. 85.) From this derivation of the name it 
would appear probable that there was a Siculian set¬ 
tlement on the spot, before it was occupied by the 
Greeks; but no mention of this is found in history, 
and all ancient writers describe Zancle as a Chalcidic 
colony. According to Thucydides it was at first, 
founded by a band of pirates from the Italian Cumae, I 
itself a colony of Chalcis; but the advantageous I 
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situation of the place soon led to the establishment 
there of a more regular colony, consisting of settlers 
from Chalcis and the other cities of Euboea, at the 
head of whom were Perieres of Chalcis and Cratae- 
menes of Cumae, who became the joint founders or 
Oekists of the new colony (Thuc. vi. 4). This state¬ 
ment of Thucydides is confirmed in its leading points 
by Pausanias; while Scymnus Chius, as well as 
Strabo, though agreeing in its Chalcidic origin, re¬ 
present it as founded immediately from the Chalcidic 
colony of Naxos in Sicily. (Pans, iv, 23. § 7 ; Scymn. 
Ch. 284—286; Strab. vi. p. 268.) From this last 
version we may infer that it was looked upon as of 
more recent origin than Naxos, and therefore not 
founded till after 735 b. c.; but we have no clue to 
the precise, or even approximate date, of its esta¬ 
blishment. Of its early history we know scarcely 
anything; but we may probably infer that it rose 
early to a flourishing condition, from the circumstance 
that the Zanclaeans were able before the close of the 
seventh century b. c. to establish two colonies on the 
N. coast of the island; Mylae, about 30 miles W. of 
Capo Pelorus, and Himera, much further to the W. 
(Thuc. vi. 5; Scymn. Ch. 288; Strab. vi. p. 272.) 
The latter grew up into a great and powerful city, 
but Mylae appears to have continued for the most 
part a mere dependency* of Zancle. (Strab. 1. c.) 

The Zanclaeans appear to have been still desirous 
of extending their colonial system in this direction, 
and were endeavouring to induce fresh settlers from the 
Ionian cities of Asia to co-operate with them in this 
enterprise, when the fall of Miletus in b. c, 494 
gave a fresh impulse to emigration from that quarter. 
A lai-ge body of Samians, together with some of tlie 
surviving Milesians, were in consequence induced to 
accept the invitation of the Zanclaeans, and set out 
for Sicily, with the purpose of establishing themselves 
on the N. coast between Mylae and Himera, which 
was commonly known as “ the Fair Shore ” (^ KoA^; 
’AfCTij.) But having arrived, on their way, at Locri 
Epizephyrii, they were hero persuaded by Anaxilas, 
tyrant of Rhegium, to take a treacherous advantage 
of the absence of the Zanclaean troops, who were 
engaged in military operations elsewhere, and surprise 
tlie city of Zancle itself. That city was at tliis time 
under the government of a despot named Scytlics, to 
whom Herwlotus gives the title of king. On finding 
themselves thus betrayed, the Zanclaeans invoked 
the assistance of the powerful Hippocrates, despot of 
Gela; but that monarch in his turn betrayed them, 
and instead of aiding them to recover possession of 
Zancle, made common cause with the Samians, whom 
he confirmed in the possession of the city, while he 
threw Scythes into prison, and reduced the greater 
part of the Zanclaeans into captivity. (Herod, vi. 22 
—24; Thuc. vi. 4; Scymn. Ch. 293; Arist. Pol. v, 
3.) By this sudden revolution, the Samians found 
themselves in undisputed possession of Zancle, but 
they did not long enjoy their new acquisition. Not 
many years afterwards they were in their turn re¬ 
duced to subjection by Anaxilas himself, who is said 
to have expelled them from the city, which he 
peopled with a mixed body of colonists, while he 
gave to it the name of Messene, in remembrance of 
the land of that name in Greece, from which his own 
ancestors derived their descent. (Thuc. vi. 4 ; Herod* 
vii. 164; Strab, vi. p. 268.) 

The exact period of this revolution cannot be de¬ 
termined with certainty; but the first settlement of 
the Samians at Zancle cannot be carried back fortbsr 
than B. c. 493; while their subsequent expulsion pr 
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subjection by Anaxilas must have occurred some 
yean* prior to his death in b. c. 476. It is certain 
that at that period he had been for some time ruler 
both of Ehegium and Zancle, the latter of which, 
according to one account, he had placed under the 
nominal government of his son Cleophron or Leo- 
phron. (Diod. xi. 48; Schol. ad Find, Pyth. ii. 34.) 
ft is certain, also, that before the close of his reign 
Zancle had assumed the name of Messene or Mes- 
Sana, by which it has ever since been known. The 
error of Pausanias, who carries back the whole set¬ 
tlement, and with it the reign of Anaxilas to the 
close of the Second Mossenian War, b. c. 668, has 
been suflSciently refuted by Bentley (^Diss. on Pha- 
laria^ pp. 204—224.) It is probable that he con¬ 
founded the Second Messenian War with the Third, 
which was really contemporaneous with the reign of 
Anaxilas (Clinton, vol. i. p. 257); and it is 
not unlikely that some fugitives from the latter were 
among the fresh settlers established by Anaxilas at 
the time of the colonisation of Messana. It is pro¬ 
bable also that the Samians were by no means 
absolutely expelled, as stated by Thucydides, but 
continued to inhabit the city together with the new 
colonists, though deprived of their exclusive ascend¬ 
ancy. (Herod, vii. 164; Siefert, Zanclc-Messana^ 
p. 16.) 

The Messanians for some time followed the for¬ 
tunes of their neighbours of Rhegium: they passed, 
after the death of Anaxilas, under the government 
of Micythus, and subsequently of the two sons of 
Anaxilas: but, after the death of Hieron, and the ex¬ 
pulsion of his brother Thrasybulus from Syracuse, 
they took the opportunity, in conjunction with the 
other cities of Sicily, to drive out their despots and 
assert their freedom and independence, b. c, 461. 
(Diod. xi. 59, 66, 76.) A large body of the 
foreign settlers, who had been introduced into Sicily 
by the tyrants, were upon this occasion established 
in the territory of Messana, a proof that it was at 
this period still thinly peopled: but the city seems 
to have participated largely in the prosperity which 
the Sicilian republics in general enjoyed during the 
period that followed, b, c. 460 — 410. The great 
fertility of its territory, and the excellence of its 
port, were natural advantages which qualiiied it to 
become one of the first cities of Sicily: and this ap¬ 
pears to have been the case throughout the period in 
question. In b. c. 426, their tranquillity was, how¬ 
ever, interrupted by the arrival of the Athenian fleet 
under Laches, which established itself at Rhegium, 
on the opposite side of the straits ; and from thence 
made an attack on Mylao, a fortress .and dependency 
of the Messanians, which, though occupied by a 
strong garrison, was compelled to surrender. Laches, 
with his allies, hereupon marched against Messana 
itself, which was unable to resist so large a force, 
and was compelled to accede to the Athenian 
alliance. (Thuc, iii. 86, 90; Diod. xii. 54.) But 
the next year (b. o. 425) the Messanians hastened 
to desert their new alliance, and join that of the 
Syracusans; and from thenceforth their port became 
the chief naval station of the combined Syracusan 
and Locrian fleets. (Thuc, iv, 1, 24, 25.) They 
themselves, also, on one occasion, took courage to 
make a vigorous attack on their Chalcidic neigh¬ 
bours of Naxos, and were able to defeat the Na- 
xians themselves, and shut them up within their 
walls; but were in their turn defeated by the Sicu- 
Ifans and Leontioes, who had hastened to the relief 
of Naxos, and who for a short time laid siege, but 
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without effect, to Messana itself. (Tbuo. iv. 25.) 
The Messanians were included in the general pacifi* 
cation of Sicily, B.c. 424; but were themselves still 
divided by factions, and appear at one time to have 
for a short period passed under the actual dominion 
of the Locrians. (Id. v. 5.) At the time of the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily (b. c. 415) they were 
i^ain independent, and on that occasion they per¬ 
sisted in maintaining a neutral position, though in 
vain solicited by the Athenians on one side, and 
the Syracusans on the other. An attempt of the 
former to make themselves masters of the city by 
treachery proved wholly ineffectual. (Diod. xiii. 4; 
Thuc. vi. 48, 74.) A few years later, the Messa¬ 
nians afforded a hospitable refuge to the fugitives 
from Himera, when that city was taken by the 
Carthaginians, B.c. 409 (Diod. xiii. 61), and sent 
an auxiliaiy force to iissist in tlie defence of Agri- 
gentum against the same people. (Id. 86.) 

It appears certain that ^lessana was at this 
period, one of the most flourishing and considerable 
cities in Sicily. Diodorus tells us, that the Messa¬ 
nians and Bhegians together could equip a fleet of 
not less than 80 triremes (xiv. 8); and their combined 
forces were viewed with respect, if not with appre¬ 
hension, even by the powerful Dionysius of Syracuse. 
(Id. 44.) But though unfavourably disposed 
towards that despot, the Messanians did not share in 
the strong sympathies of the Rhegians with the 
Chalcidic cities of Naxos and Catana [Rhegium], 
and pursued an uncertain and vacillating policy, 
(Diod. xiv. 8, 40, 44.) But while they thus 
.sought to evade the hostility of the Syracusan 
despot, they were visited by a more severe calamity. 
Himilcon, the Carthaginian general, who had landed 
in Sicily in b. o. 396, having compelled Dionysius to 
fall back upon Syracuse, himself advanced with a 
large army from Panormus, along the N. coast of 
the island. Messana was the immediate object of 
the campaign, on account of the impoitance of its 
port; and it was so ill prepared for defence, that 
notwithstanding the spirited resistance of its citizens, 
it was taken by Himilcon with little difficulty. 
Great part of the inhabitants made their escape to 
the surrounding country ; but tlie rest were put to 
the sword, and not only the walls of the city levelled 
to the ground, but all its buildings so studiously 
destroyed as, according to the expression of Diodorus, 
to leave scarcely a trace of where it had formerly 
stood. (Diod. xiv. 56—58.) 

After the defeat and expulsion of the Cartha- 
ginans, Dionysius endeavoured to I'epeople Messana 
with the fugitive citizens who survived, to whom 
he added fresh colonists from Locri and Medma, 
together with a small body of Messanian exiles, but 
the latter were soon after transferred to the newly 
founded city of Tyndaris. (Diod. xiv. 78.) Mean¬ 
while, the Rhegians, who viewed with dissatisfaction 
the footing thus established by Dionysius on the 
Sicilian straits, endeavoured to obtain in their turn 
an advanced post against the Messanians by forti¬ 
fying Mylae, where they established the exiles from 
Naxos, Catana, and other cities, who had been 
driven from their homes by Dionysius, (Id. xiv, 
87.) The attempt, however, proved abortive : the 
Messanians recovered possession of Mylae, and con¬ 
tinued to support Dionysius in his enterprises against 
Rhegium. (Id. 87, 103.) After the death of 
that despot, we hear but little of Messana, which 
appears to have gradually, but slowly, risen again to 
a flourishing condition. In b. c. 357 the Messa- 
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Ilians are mentioned as sending assistance to Dion 
against the younger Dionysius; and after the death 
of Dion, they repulsed an attempt of Callippus to 
make himself master of their city. (Diod. xvi. 9; 
* Pint. Dion, 58.) At a somewhat later period, 
however, they fell under the yoke of a tyrant named 
Hippon, from whom they were freed by Timoleon, 
(b, c. 339), and at the same time detached from 
the alliance of Carthage, to which they had been for 
a time compelled to adhere. (Diod. xvi. 69; Plut. 
Timol 20, 34.) 

But Messana did not long enjoy her newly re¬ 
covered freedom. Soon after the establishment of 
Agathocles at Syracuse, that monarch turned his 
arms against Messana, and, though his first attempts, 
in B. c. 315, were unsuccessful, and he was even 
compelled to restore the fortress of Mylae, of which 
he had for a time made himself master, a few years 
later, b. c. 312, ho succeeded in establishing his 
power at Messana itself. (Diod. xix. 65,102.) But 
the severities which he exercised against the party 
which had opposed him completely alienated the 
minds of the Messanians, and they readily embraced 
the opportunity of tlie defeat of the tyrant at 
Ecnomus in the following year, b. c. 311, to throw 
oflF his yoke and declare in favour of the Car¬ 
thaginian alliance. (Id. xix. 110.) The death of 
Agathocles, soon after, brought upon the Mes- 
senians even heavier calamities than his enmity had 
done. The numerous bands of mercenary troops, 
chiefly of Campanian, or at least Oscan, extraction, 
which the despot had assembled in Sicily, were, after 
his death, compelled hy the Syracusans, with the 
support of the Carthaginians, to quit the island. 
But, having arrived with that object at Messana, 
where they were hospitably received by the citizens, 
and quartered in their houses, they suddenly turned 
against them, massacred the male inhabitants, made 
themselves masters of theit wives, houses, and pro¬ 
perty, and thus established themselves in undisputed 
possession of the city. (Pol. i. 7; Diod. xxi. 18, 
Exc. H. p. 493; Strab. vi. p. 268.) They now as¬ 
sumed the name of Mamertini (Mafj.€pT7ifoi), or 
“ the children of Mars,” from Mamers, an Oscan 
name of that deity, which is found also in old Latin. 
(Diod. 1. c .; Varr. D. L. v. 73.) The city, however, 
continued to be called Messana, though they at¬ 
tempted to change its name to Mamertina: Cicero, 
indeed, in several instances calls it “ Mamertina 
civitas” (Cic. Verr, ii. 5, 46, iii. 6, iv. 10, &c.), j 
but much more frequently Messana, though the in- | 
habitants were in his time universally called Ma- 
mertini. The precise period of the occupation of 
Messana by t^e Mamertines is nowhere stated. 
Polybius tells us that it occurred not long before 
that of Rhegium by the Campanians under Decius, 
which may be referred to the year 280 b. c., while 
it must have taken place some time after the death 
of Agathocles in b. c. 289: the year 282 is that 
commonly assigned, but within the above limits this 
is merely conjectural. 

The Mamertines now rapidly extended their power 
over the whole NE. angle of Sicily, and made them¬ 
selves masters of several fortresses and towns. The 
occupation of Rhegium by the Campanians, under 
very similar circumstances, contributed to strengthen 
their position, and they became one of the most 
formidable powers in Sicily. The arrival of Pyn'hus 
in the island (b. c. 278) for a time gave a check to 
their aggrandisement: they in vain combined with 
the Carthaginians to prevent his landing; but, 
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though he defeated their forces in a battle and took 
several of their fortresses, he did not attack Messana 
itself; and on his return to Italy the Mamertines 
sent a large force across the straits which attacked 
the army of the king on its march, and inflicted on 
him severe losses. (Plut. Pyrrh, 23,24; Diod. xri, 
7. p. 495.) The Mamertines, however, soon found 
a more formidable enemy in Hieron of Syracuse, 
who, shortly after the departure of Pyrrhus from 
Sicily, established himself in the possession of the 
chief power in that city. His efforts were early 
directed against the Mamertines; and after the fall 
of Rhegium, which was taken by the Romans in 
b. c. 271, ho invaded their territory with a great 
army, reduced the fortress of Mylae, and defeated 
the Mamertines in a battle on the banks of the 
river Longanus, with such slaughter that they were 
on the point of surrendering Messana itself without 
a blow; and the city was saved only by the inter¬ 
vention of a Carthaginian force under Hannibal. 
(Pol. i. 8, 9; Diod. xxii. 13. pp. 499, 500.) The 
events which followed are obscurely known to us, 
and their chronology is very uncertain; but the 
Mamertines seem to have found that they were no 
longer able to stand alone against the power of Hieron; 
and, while one party was disposed to throw them¬ 
selves into the arms of the Carthaginians, another 
sought protection from the power of Rome. The latter 
ultimately prevailed, and an embassy sent by the 
Mamertines, to invoke the alliance of the Romans, 
first gave occasion to the intervention of that people 
in the affairs of Sicily, and became the origin of the 
First Punic War, b. c. 264. (Pol. i. 10; Diod. xxiii, 
1; Zonan viii. 8; Oros. iv. 7; Liv. Epit. xvi.) 

Before the arrival of tlie promised aid from Romo 
the Carthaginian party had again prevailed, and the 
citadel was occupied by a Carthaginian garrison; 
but this was expelled by the Mamertines themselves 
on the arrival of C. Claudius; and soon after the 
consul Appius Claudius landed at Messana, and drove 
off in succession the Carthaginians and Hieron, who 
h.ad just before concluded an alliance against the 
Mamertines, and laid siege to the city with theii 
combined forces. (Pol. h 11, 12; Diod. xxiii. 1, 3 
p. 501; Zonar. viii. 8, 9; Dion Cass. Exc. Vat. 58— 
60.) Messana was now protected by a Roman gar¬ 
rison, and, during the whole course of the war which 
followed, continued to be one of their chief strong¬ 
holds and the principal station of their fleets. The 
importance of its harbour, as well as its ready com¬ 
munication with Italy, rendered it a point of vital 
importance to the Romans; and the Mamertines either 
continued steadily faithful or were kept under by the 
constant presence of a Roman force. (Pol. i. 21, 
25, 38, .52; Diod. xxiii. 18. p. 505, xxiv, 1. p. 608; 
Zonar, viii. 10, 12.) At the close of the war the 
Mamertines obtained a renewal of their treaty, and 
continued to enjoy henceforth the nominal privileges 
of an allied city {foederata civitas), while they in 
reality passed under the dominion of Rome. * (Cic. 
Verr, iii. 6.) Even in the time of Cicero we find 
them still retaining this privileged condition; and 
though this alone would not have suflBced to protect 
them against the exactions of Verres, the Mamertines 
appear to have adopted the safer policy of supporting 
the praetor in all his oppressions and conciliating him 
by bribes, so that they are represented by the Orator 
as the accomplices, as well as defenders, of all his 
iniquities. (Cic. Ib, ii. 6, 46, iv. 8, 67, &c.) 

Messana was certainly at this time one of the most 
populous and flourishing places in Sicily. Cicero 
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calls it a very great and very rich city (“ civitas 
maxiiha et locupletissima,” Fcrr. v. 17), and extols 
the advantages of its situation, its port, and its 
buildings. (Jh, iv. 2.) Like all other allied cities, 
it had its own senate and magistrates, and was 
legally subject to no other contributions than the 
furnishing ships and naval supplies in case of war, 
and the contributing a certain propoilion of the corn 
furnished by Sicily to Rome at a given rate of re¬ 
muneration, (75. V. 17—22.) Nor does Mcssana 
appear to have suffered severely from any of the wars 
that caused such ravages in Sicily, though it nar¬ 
rowly escaped being taken and plundered by Athenion 
during the Servile War, b. c. 101. (Dion Cass. 
Fr. Val. p. 534.) In the Civil War, b. c. 48, it 
was the station of a part of the fleet of Caesar, which 
was attacked there by that of Pompey under Cassius, 
and the whole of the ships, thirty-five in number, 
burnt; but the city itself was protected by the 
presence of a Roman legion. (Caes. B. C. iii. 101.) 
At a somewhat later period it was the head-quarters 
and chief stronghold of Sextus Pompeius during his 
war with Octavian, b. c. 36; and its capacious har¬ 
bour became the station of the fleet with which he 
commanded the coasts of Sicily, as far as Tau- 
romonium on the one side and Tyndaris on the 
other. It was from thence also that Pomp(;ius, 
after the total defeat of liis fleet by Agrippa, made 
his escape with a squadron of only seventeen ships. 
(Appian, B. C. v. 97, 103, 109, 122; Dion Cass, 
xlix. 1 —12; Strab. vi. p. 268.) 

It was in all probability in consequence of this 
war that Messana lost the privileged condition it had 
so long enjoyed ; but its inhabitants received in ex¬ 
change the Roman franchise, and it was placed in 
the ordinary position of a Roman municipium. It 
still continued to be a flourishing place. Strabo 
speaks of it as one of the few cities in Sicily that 
wore in his day well peopled ; and though no sub¬ 
sequent mention of it is found in history under the 
Roman Empire, it reappears during the Gothic wars 
as one of the chief cities and most important for¬ 
tresses in the island,—a rank it had undoubtedly 
held throughout the intervening period. (Strab. vi. 
p. 268 ; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14 ; Ptol. iii. 4 . § 9 ; Mel. ii. 
7. § 16 ; Procop. B. G. i. 8, iii. 39.) The wine of 
the neighbourhood of Messana, known as Vinum 
Mainertinum, enjoyed a great reputation in the days 
of Pliny; it was first brought into vogue by the 
dictator Caesar. (Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8.) 

Throughout the vicissitudes of the middle ages 
Mtssina continued to be one of the most important 
cities of Sicily; and still ranks as the second city in 
the island. It has, however, but few remains of 
antiquity. The only vestiges are some baths and 
tesselat^ pavements, and a small old church, sup¬ 
posed to have formed part of a Roman basilica. 
(Smyth’s Sicily^ p. 118.) Another church, called 
& Giovanni cfe’ Fiorentini is believed, but wholly 
without authority, to occupy the site of the Sa- 
crarium or family chapel of Heius, from which 
Verres purloined a bronze statue of Hercules, attri¬ 
buted to Myron, and one of Cupid, which was be¬ 
lieved to be the work of Praxiteles. (Cic. Kerr. iv. 
2, 3.) 

The celebrated port of Messana, to which the city 
owed its chief importance in ancient as well as 
modem times, is formed by a projecting spit or 
tongue of sand, which curves round in the form of a 
crescent or sickle (whence the name of 2^ncle was 
supposed to be derived), and constitutes a natural 
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mole, rendering the harbour within perfectly secure. 
This singular bulwark is called by Diodorus the 
Act^ (*A/tT^), and its construction was attributed 
by fable to the giant Orion (Diod. iv. 85), though 
there can be no doubt of its being of perfectly 
natural formation. The harbour within is said by 
Diodorus to be capable of containing a fleet of 600 
ships (xiv. 56), and has abundant depth of water, 
even for the largest ships of modem days. The 
celebrated whirlpool of the Charybdis is situated 
just outside the Actb, nearly opposite the modern 
lighthouse, but out of the track of vessels entering 
the harbour of Messina, (Smyth’s Sicily^ p. 123.) 

Though the city itself is built close to the harbour 
on level ground, immediately at the back of it rise 
steep hills, fonning the underfalls of a range of 
mountains which extends from the neighbourhood 
of Cape Pelorus to tliat of Tauromenium. This 
ridge, or at least the part of it next to Cape Pelorus, 
was known in ancient times as the Mons Nkptu- 
mus; but a pait of the same range forming one of 
the underfalls near Messana is called, both by Dio¬ 
dorus and Polybius, the Chalcidic mount (t6 XoAaz- 
diKby opos, Pol. i. 11; 6 \6<pos 6 aoAoojueyos XoA- 
KidiKos, Diod. xxiii. 1), and was the position oc¬ 
cupied by Hicron of Syracuse when he laid siege to 
Messana, b. c. 264. But neither this, nor the posi¬ 
tion taken up by the Carthaginians at the same 
time at a place called Sunes or Eunes (Sovciy, 
Pol; Evyeis, Diod.), can be identified with any 
degree of certainty. 

The coins of Alessana are numerous and interest¬ 
ing, as illustrating the historical vicissitudes of the 
city. There exist:—1.Coins of Zancle,before the time 
of Anaxilas, with the name written in old characters 
AANKAE, a dialectic form of the name. 2. Coins 
of Messana, with the Ionic legend ME2SENION, 
and types taken from the coins of Samos. These 
must be referred to the period of Anaxilas imme¬ 
diately after his conquest of the city, while the 
Samian colonists still inhabited it. 3. Coins of 
Me.ssana, with the type of a hare, which seems to 
have been adopted as the ordinary symbol of the 
city, because that animal is said to have been first 
introduced into Sicily by Anaxilas. (Pollux, Onom, v. 
75.) These coins, which are numerous, and range 
over a considerable period of time, show the gradual 
preponderance of the Doric element in :ho city; the 
ruder and earlier ones having the legend in the Ionic 
form M£:S2£NION, the latter ones in the Doric 
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form ME3:SAN10N or MElSrSANlHN. 4. Ooius 
strack by the Mamertines, with the name of MA- 
MEPTINXiN. These are very numerous, but in 
copper only. (Millingen, Trans, of Roy. Soc. of Lit, 
vol. i. pt. ii, pp. 93—98 ; Eckhel, vol. i. pp. 219— 
224.) [E. H. B.] 

MESSA'PIA (Metrtrairla), was the name com¬ 
monly given by the Greeks to the peninsula forming 
the SE. extremity of Italy, called by the Romans 
Calabria. But the usage of the term was veiy 
Ructuatiug; Tapygia and Messapia being used some¬ 
times as synonymous, sometimes tlie latter con¬ 
sidered as a part only of tlie former more general 
designation. (Pol. iii. 88; Strab. vi. pp. 277, 282.) 
[This question is more fully discussed under Cala¬ 
bria, Vol. I. p. 472.] The same uncertainty pre¬ 
vails, though to a less degree, in the use of the 
name of the people, the Messapii (MecrtrdTrtoi), who 
are described by Herodotus (vii. 170) as a tribe of 
the lapygians, and appear to be certainly identical 
with the Calabri of the Romans, though we have no 
explanation of the origin of two such different ap¬ 
pellations. The ethnical affinities of the Messapians 
have already been discussed, as well as their history 
related, under the article Calabria. 

Italian topographers in general admit the exist¬ 
ence of a tovm of the name of Messapia, the site of 
which is supposed to be marked by the village now 
called Mesagne, between Oria and Brindisi / but 
the passage of Pliny, in which alone the name is 
found, appeal's to be corrupt; and we should proba¬ 
bly read, with Cluverius and Mommsen, “ Varia 
(Uria) cui cognomen ad discrimen Apulae Mes¬ 
sapia.” (Plin. iii. 11. s. 16. § 100; Cluver, Ital.‘ 
p. 1248; Mommsen, Die Unter. Jtal Dialekte, p. 
61.) [E, H. B.] 

MESSA'PIUM, mountain of Boeotia. [Vol. I. 
p. 414, a.] 

MESSETS (M€(T(T7]is), . 1. A fountain of Pherae 
in Thessaly. [Piierae.] 

2. A fountain of Therapne in Laconia. (Pans. iii. 

20 . § 1 .) 

MESSE'NE : Eth. and AdJ. M€(r- 

aiiyios: Adj. Meo-irrjviaKds), the later capital of 
Messenia, built under the direction of Epaminondas 
in B. c, 369. (Diod. xv. 66; Pans. iv. 27.) The 
name of Messene had been apjdied in ancient times 
to the country inhabited by the Messenians; but 
there was no city of this name till the one founded 
by Epaminondas. The Thebans and their allies 
assisted the Messenians in building it; and the best 
architects and masons were invited from all Greece 
to lay out the city with regularity, and to arrange 
and construct properly the temples and other public 
buildings. Epaminondas also look e.spccial pains 
with the fortifications, which were regarded by 
Pausanias as the most perfect in Greece. The walls, 
aa well as the tow'ers and bulwarks, were built en¬ 
tirely of stone; and the excellence and solidity of 
the masonry are still apparent in the existing 
remains. (Pans. iv. 31. § 5.) The foundation of 
the city was attended with great pomp and the 
celebration of solemn sacrifices. First, sacrifices 
were offered by Epaminondas, who was recognibed 
as Oekist or Founder, to Dionysus and Apollo 
Ismenius,—by the Argives to the Argive Hera and 
Zeus Nemeius,—by the Messenians to Zeus Itho- 
matas and the Dioscuri. Next, prayer was offered 
to the ancient Heroes and Heroines of theMessenian 
nation, especially to the warrior Aristomencs, that 
they would come back and take up their abode in 
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the new city. After this, the ground was marked 
out and the building begun, under the sound of Argive 
and Boeotian flutes, playing the strains of Pronomus 
and Sacadas. (Pans. iv. 28. § 6; Grote’s Greece, 
vol. ix. p. 309.) The history of this town is related 
under Messenia, so that it is only necessary in this 
place to give an account of its topography. 

Messene is situated upon a rugged mountain, 
which rises between the two great Messenian plains, 
and which thus commands the whole country. This 
mountain, about half-way up, divides into two sum¬ 
mits, of which the northern was called Ithomo and 
the southern Eva. The sharp ridge connecting 
them is about half a mile in length. Mt. Ithome 
is one of the most striking objects in all Pelopon¬ 
nesus. It rises to the height of 2631 feet, or more 
than 700 feet higher than the Acrocorinthus; but it 
looks much loftier than it really is, in consequence 
of its precipitous sides and isolated position. 
Upon this summit the Acropolis of Messene was 
built; but the city itself was situated in a hollow 
somewhat in the form of a shell, extending on the 
west side of the sharp ridge which connects Ithomo 
and Eva. The city was connected by a continuous 
wall with its acropolis. There are considerable 
remains of the ancient city, and the walls may still 
be traced in the greater part of their extent. They 
are most perfect on the northern side, with the 
Arcadian or Megalopolitan gate in the centre. They 
may be followed up to the summit of Ithomo, and 
then along the ridge connecting Ithome and 
Eva ; but here towards the south-east traces of 
them are sometimes lost. In this part, however, 
the foundations of the eastern or Laconian gate, 
as it has been called, are clearly seen. The sum¬ 
mit of Mt. Eva was evidently not included within 
the city walls. The direction of the southern 
wall is most uncertain. From the eastern gate to 
the ruins, which are supposed to be tliose of the 
southern gate, and near which the present road runs 
to the southern Messenian plain, no line of walls can 
be traced ; but on the western side the walls may 
again be clearly follow’ed. The circumference of the 
walls is about 47 stadia, or nearly 6 English miles ; 
but it includes a large space altogether unfit for the 
site of buildings; and the great extent was doubtless 
intended to receive a part of the surrounding popu¬ 
lation in time of war. 

The space included within the city-walls now con- 
si.sts of corn-fields and pastures amidst woods of wild 
olive and oak. Nearly in the centre of the ancient 
town is the modern village of Mavromdti; and near 
the southern gate, at the foot of Mount Eva, are two 
poor village.s, named Simissa. On the eastern slope 
of Mount Eva is the monastery of Vw'kdno, embossed 
in cypress and orange groves, and one of the most 
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PLAN OF THE IlUINS OF MESSENE. 
A. Arcadian or Megalopolitan Gate. 


mens of Greek military architecture in cxibtence. 
Its form is seen in the preceding plan. It is a small 
fortress, containing double gates opposite to one 
another, and connected by a circular court of 62 
feet in diameter. In front of the outer gate on 
either side is a strong rectangular tower. Upon 
entering the court through the outer gate, there is a 
niche on each side for a statue, with an Inscription 
over it. The one on the left hand is still legible, 
and mentions Quintus Plotius Euphemion as the re¬ 
storer (Bbckh, Insci', No, 1460). Pausanias (iv. 
33. § 3) notices in this gate a Hermes in the Attic 
style, which may possibly have stood in one of these 
niches. Leake observes that the interior masonry 
of the circular court is the most exact and beautiful 
he ever saw. The lower course is a row of stones, 
each about 5} in length and half as much in height; 
upon this is placed another course of stones of equal 
length and of half the height, the joints of which are 
precisely over the centre of each stone in the lower 
course. The upper part of the walls has fallen; 
nine courses are the most that remain. Neither 
gateway retains its covering, but the flat architrave 
of the inner one lies in an oblique position upon the 
ruins of the wall by which it was formerly supported; 
it measures 18 feet 8 inches in length by 4 feet 2 
uiGhes in breadth, and 2 feet 10 inches in thickness. 


The road still leads through this gate into the circuit 
of the ancient city. The ruins of the towers, with 
the interjacent curtains, close to the gate on the slope 
of Mount Ithomc, show this part of the fortifications 
to have re.seinbled a chain of strong redoubts, each 
tower constituting a fortress of itself. “ A flight of 
steps behind the curtain led to a door in the flank of 
the tower at half its height. The upper apartment, 
which was entered by the door, had a range of loop¬ 
holes, or embrasures, on a line with the door, looking 
along the parapet of the curtain, and was lighted by 
two windows above. I'hc embrasures, of which there 
are some in each face of the towers, have an opening 
of 7 inches within, and of 3 feet 9 inches without, so 
that, with a small opening, their scope is very great. 
The windows appear to be too high for any jmrpose 
but to give light. Both the curtains and towers in 
this part of the walls are constructed entirely of 
large squared blocks, without rubble or cement. The 
curtains are 9 feet thick. The inner face of the 
towers has neither door nor window. The tower 
next to the gate of Megalopolis has had all the stones 
disjointed, like those of the Propylaea at Athetis, 
probably by an earthquake.” The towers are in ge¬ 
neral about 25 feet square, projecting about 14 feet 
from a curtain varying in length according to the 
nature of the ground, and 8 or 10 feet in tbickness* 
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The masonry was not in general such as has been 
described at the towers near the gate of Megalopolis, 
but, as in most Greek works of defence, consisted of 
an exterior and interior facing of that kind of ma¬ 
sonry filled up with rubble. 

In describing Messene, Pausanlas first mentions 
the Agora, which contained a fountain called Ar- 
sinoe, supplied by a subterraneous canal from the 
source named Clepsydra. In the Agora, probably in 
the centre, was a statue of Zeus Soter. The various 
temples, which he then proceeds to enumerate, 
either surrounded the Agora, or were in its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. These were temples of Poseidon 
and Aphrodite; a marble statue of the mother of the 
gods, the work of Damophon, who also made the 
statue of Artemis Laphria; a temple of Eileithyia, 
a sacred building of the Curetes, and a sanctuary of 
Demeter, containing statues of the Dioscuri. But 
the temple of Asclepius contained the greatest num¬ 
ber of statues, all of which were made by Damo¬ 
phon. The temple of Messene contained her statue 
- in gold and Parian marble, while the back part was 
adorned with pictures representing the Messenian 
heroes and kings. A building, called Hierosythium, 
contained statues of all the gods worshipped by the 
Greeks. Pausanias next mentions the g 3 rmnasium, 
with statues made by Aogyptian artists, a pillar 
bearing a figure of Aethidas in relief, and the monu¬ 
ment of Aristomenes,—the stadium containing a 
brazen statue of Aristomenes; and lastly, the theatre, 
with the adjoining temple of Serapis and Isis. The 
fountain called Clepsydra occurs in ascending to the 
summit of Ithome. On the summit was a temple 
of Zeus Ithomatas; and an annual festival, called 
Ithomaea, was celebrated in honour of the god. 
(Pans. iv. 31. § 6—iv. 33. § 2.) 

The Agora must have stood near the modern 
village of Mavr<mdtiy in the neighbourhood of which 
most of the foundations of the ancient buildings are 
found. The rivulet, which now runs unconfined 
through the village, was in ancient times conducted 
through a subterraneous canal, and formed the 
fountain Arsinoe mentioned above. The modem 
village has derived its name from the spring,— 
Mavromdti meaning Black Spring or Black Eye. 
South of the site of the Agora are the ruins of the 
stadium, of which the upper or circular end and 
more than half of one of the sides still remain. 
The rivulet of Mavromdti now runs through the 
length of the stadium. “ The stadium was sur¬ 
rounded by a colonnade, which was double at the 
upper end ; here the lower parts of the columns are 
in their original places ; there were about twenty in 
each row, 1 foot 10 inches in diameter, with Doric 
flutings. Part of the colonnade, on the right side of 
the stadium, is likewise in its place, and on the left 
side is the foundation of a public edifice, where are 
many pieces of columns of the same description as 
the colonnade round the stadium. Perhaps this 
was the Hierothysium. The stone seats of the sta¬ 
dium did not extend its whole length, but about two- 
thirds only; at the circular end, they are most perfect.” 
(Leake.) Immediately south of the stadium is a 
wall, which appears to have been part of the walls of 
the city. In this wall a small temple is built, like 
a kind of tower. Between the stadium and the village 
<ii Mavromdtiy to the west of the rivulet, are the re¬ 
mains of a small theatre, about 60 feet in diameter. 
North of the stadium the slope is divided into terraces, 
of which the supporting walls still remain. Here some 
of the temples mention^ by Pausanias probably stood. 
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In ascending Mount Ithome, there is about half 
way up a terrace of considerable size, which com¬ 
mands a fine view of the Messenian gulf. Here the 
French Commission discovered some ruins over¬ 
grown with shrubs, which appear to have been 
an Ionic temple facing the east, containing a porch 
with two columns and a cella. This was probably a 
temple of Artemis, as an inscription here found con¬ 
tains the names of Messenians, who had held the 
priesthood of Artemis Limnatis, and the remains of 
the statue discovered in the cella appear to be those 
of this goddess. Below the temple are two smaller 
terraces ; and 60 feet further sideways, WSW. of the 
temple, is a kind of grotto cut out of the rock, with 
a portico, of which there arc remains of five pillars. 
This was, perhaps, intended to receive the water of 
the fountain Clepsydra, which Pausanias mentions 
in his ascent to the summit of the mountain. The 
summit itself is a small flat surface, extending from 
SE. to NW. On the northern and eastern sides the 
wall runs along the edge of the perpendicular cliffs, 
and some remains of a more ancient masonry may be 
perceived, which probably belonged to the earlier 
fortifications of Messene. At the northern and 
broader end of the summit are the deserted buildings 
of the monastery of Vurkano; this was undoubtedly 
the site of the temple of Zeus Ithomatas. There is 
a magnificent view from the summit. Along the 
northern boundary of the horizon the Lycaean range 
extends ; to the east are seen the mountains now 
named Makrypldiy which unite with the range of 
Taygetum ; to the north-we.st the sea-coast between 
the rivers Cyparisseeis and Neda is visible; while to 
the south the mouth of the Pamisus and the Mes- 
senian gulf are spread open to view. 

The similarity of Ithome to Acrocorinthus is no¬ 
ticed by Strabo (viii. p. 361). He obseiwcs, that 
both are lofty and precipitous mountains, overhang¬ 
ing their respective cities, but connected with them 
by a common lino of fortifications. Messene conti¬ 
nued to exist in the later times of the Roman em¬ 
pire, as we learn from inscriptions ; but in the 
middle ages it had ceased to be a place of any im¬ 
portance ; and hence the ancient remains have been 
less disturbed by the hands of man than in most 
other parts of Greece. (Leake, Morea^ vol. i. p. 366, 
seq.; Mure, Tov/r in Greece^ vol. ii. p. 264; Bob- 
laye, Recherches^ <fc.^ p. 107, seq.; Curtius, Pelo- 
ponnesos^ vol. ii. p. 138, seq.) 

MESSE'NIA (Mea-err^vfa, Herod., Thuc.; in older 
writers, Horn. Od. xxi. 15; Me<r(r<{va, 

Find. Pyth, iv. 126 ; shortened McVt;, 

Steph. B. s. v. Mtara-rjyla ; MtcrarjvU y% Thuc. iv. 
41; Etk. and Adj. lAiooriivios : AdJ. Mt(r<rrjvtafc6f)f 
the south-westerly district of Peloponnesus, bound^ 
on the east by Laconia, on the north by Elis and 
Arcadia, and on the south and west by the sea. It 
was separated from Laconia by Mt. Taygetus, but 
part of the western slope of this mountain belonged 
to Laconia, and the exact boundary between the two 
states, which varied at different times, will be men¬ 
tioned presently. Its southern frontier was the knot 
of mountains, which form the watershed of the 
rivers Neda, Pamisus and Alpheius. On the south 
it was washed by the Messenian gulf (6 Meatn/fPiaKbs 
fcdATTos, Strab. viii. p. 335), called also the Coro- 
naean or Asinaean gulf, from the towns of Oorone or 
Asine, on its western shore, now the Gulf of Ko- 
roni. On the east it was bounded by the Sicilian or 
Ionian sea. The area of Messenia, as calculated by 
Clinton, from Arrowsmith’s map is 1162 square miles. 
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I. Obnbeal Description of the Country. 

M’essenia, ia its general features, resembles La¬ 
conia. The Pamisus in Messenia, like the Eurotas 
in Laconia, flows through the entire length of the 
country, from north to south, and forms its most 
cultivated and fertile plains. But these plains are 
much larger than those in Laconia, and constitute 
a considerable portion of the whole country ; while 
the mountains on the western coast of Messenia are 
much less rugged than on the eastern coast of 
Laconia, and conttun a larger proportion of fertile 
land. Hence the rich plains of Messenia are often 
contrasted with the sterile and rugged soil of Laconia; 
and the climate of the former country is praised by 
the ancients, as temperate and soft, in comparison 
with that of the latter. The basin of the Pamisus is 
divided into two distinct parts, which are separated 
from each other on the east by a ridge of mountains 
extending from Mt. Taygetus to the Pamisus, and 
on the west by iMt. Ithome. The upper part, 
called the plain of Stenyclerus or Stenyclarus (rb 
^TtvvKkTjpiKbv veUov), is of small extent and 
moderate fertility, and is entirely shut in by moun¬ 
tains. The lower plain, which opens to the Mes- 
senian gulf, is much more extensive, and was some¬ 
times called Macaria (Ma/caplo), or the “ Blessed,'’ 
on account of its surprising fertility. (Strab. viii. 
p. 361.) It was, doubtless, to this district that 
Euripides referred, when he described the excellence 
of the Messenian soil as too great for words to 
explain, and the land as watered by innumerable 
streams, abounding in fruits and flocks ; neither too 
hot in summer, nor too cold in winter. (Eurip. ap. 
Strab. viii. p. 366.) Even in the present day, 
although a part of the plain has become marshy by 
neglecting the embankments of the Pamisus, it is 
described by travellers as the most fertile district in 
the Peloponnesus. It now produces oil, silk, figs, 
wheat, maize, cotton, wine, and honey, and presents 
as rich a cultivation as can well be imagined. 
(Leake, Morea^ vol. i. pp. 347, 352.) Besides the 
Pamisus, numerous other streams and copious per¬ 
ennial springs gush in all directions from the base 
of the mountains. TJie most remarkable feature on 
the western coast is the deep bay of Pylos, now 
^called NavarinOf which is the best, and indeed the 
only really good harbour in the Peloponnesus. 

II. Mountains, Promontories, Rivers, and 

Islands. 

1. Momtaim .— The upper plain, in which are 
the sources of the Pamisus, was the original abode 
of the Messenians, and the stronghold of the nation. 
Here was Andania, the capital of the most ancient 
Messenian kings. Thither the Messenians retreated, 
as often as they were overpowered by their enemies 
in the lower plains, for here were their two great 
natural fortresses, Ithome and Kira, the former 
commanding the entrance to the lower plain, and 
the latter situated in the mountains, which rise in 
the northern part of the upper plain. These moun¬ 
tains, now called Tetrad^ form, as has been already 
said, the watershed of the rivers Neda, Pamisus, and 
Alpheius. From this central ridge, which is 4554 
feet high, a chain extends towards the west, along 
the hai^ of the Neda, and is also prolonged towards 
the south, forming the mountains of the western 
]|^ninsala, and terminating at the promontory Acritas. 
From the same central ridge .of Tetrdziy another 
ch^n extends towards the east, dividing the Mes¬ 
senian plain from the upper basin of the Alpheius, 
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and then uniting with Mount Taygetus, and form¬ 
ing the barrier between the basins of the lower 
Pamisus and the Eurotas. These two mountain 
chains, which, issuing from the same point, almost 
meet about half-way between Mount Tatrdzi and the 
sea, leave only a narrow defile through which the 
waters of the Pamisus force their way from the 
upper to the lower plain. South of this defile the 
mountains again retire to the east and west, leaving 
a wide opening for the lower plain, which has been 
already described. 

Scarcely in any part of Greece have the names of 
the ancient mountains been so little preserved as in 
Messenia. Tetrdzi was perhaps the mountains 
of Eira. The eastern continuation of Tetrdzi, now 
named Mahryplui, formed part of the ancient 
Mt. Nomia. (No/ufa 6p7), Paus. viii. 38. § 11.) 
The western prolongation of Tetrdzi along the 
banks of the Neda was called Elaeum (’EAcUbi'), 
now Kuvela, and was partly in the territories of 
Phigalia. (Paus. viii. 41. § 7.) The mountains 
Ithome and Evan are so closely connected w'ith 
the city of Messene that they are described under 
tliat head. [Messene.] In the southern chain 
extending down the western peninsula, the names 
only of Aegaleum, Buphras, Tomeus or Mathia, 
and Temathia have been preserved. Aeoaleum 
{^KiyaXiov) appears to have been the name of the 
long and lofty ridge, running parallel to the western 
shore between Cyparissia and Coryphasium (Pylos); 
since Strabo places the Messenian Pylos at the foot 
of Mt. Aegaleum (viii. p. 359; Leake, Morea, vol. i. 
pp. 426, 427). Buphras (^ "Rovtppis) and 
Tomeus {b Topeds) are mentioned by Thucydides 
(iv. 118) as points near Coryphasium (Pylos), 
beyond which the Lacedaemonian garrison in tlie 
latter place were not to pass. That they were 
mountains we may conclude from the statement of 
Stephanus B,, who speaks of the Topalov bpos 
near Coryphasium. (Steph. B. s. v. Toptds.) Te¬ 
mathia (TrjpaOla), or Mathia {MaOla, the reading 
is doubtful), was situated, according to Pausanlas 
(iv, 34. § 4), at tho foot of Corone, and must there¬ 
fore correspond to Lykodimo, which rises to the 
height of 3140 feet, and is prolonged southward in 
a gradually falling ridge till it terminates in the 
promontory Acritas. 

2. Promontories. — Of these only four are men¬ 
tioned by name, — Acritas (jAKpiras), now C. 
Gallo, tlie most southerly point of Messenia [Acri¬ 
tas] ; and on the w'est coast Coryphasium, 
forming the entrance to the bay of Pylus [Pylus] ; 
Platamodks {nKarapubijs, Strab. viii. p. 348), 
called by Pliny (iv. 5. s. 6) Platanodcs, distant, 
according to Strabo (1. c.), 120 stadia N. of Cory¬ 
phasium, and therefore not far from Aia Kyriake 
(Leake, vol. i. p. 427); and lastly Cyparissium 
[Cyparissia] , a little further north, so called from 
tlie town Cyparissia. 

3. Rivers. —Tho Pamisus (Uapicrds) is described 
by Strabo as tho greatest of the rivers within the 
Isthmus (viii. p. 361); but this name is only given 
by the ancient writers to the river in the lower 
plain, though the moderns, to facilitate the descrip¬ 
tion of the geography of the country, apply this 
name to the whole course of the waters from their 
sources in the upper plain till they fall into the 
Messenian gulf. The principal river in the upper 
plain was called Balyra (BoAfpa). It rises near 
the village of Sulimd, and flows along the western 
side of the plain: two of the streams composing it 
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were the Elkctba (*HA.^icrpa) and the Cobub 
(K otos). Near Ithome the Balyra receives the 
united waters of the Leucasia (AfvKaaia) and the 
Amphitus (‘'ApKpiTOfX of which the former flows 
from the valley of Bogan^ in a direction from N. 
to E., while the latter rises in Mt. MakrypUi^ and 
flows through the plain from E. to W. This river 
(the Arnphitus), which may be regarded as the prin¬ 
cipal one, is formed out of two streams, of which 
the northern is the Oharadrus (Kdpa^pos). (On 
the Balyra and its tributaries, see Paus. iv. 33. 
§§ 3—6.) The Balyra above the junction of the 
Amphitus and Leucasia is called Vasiliko, and be¬ 
low it Mavrozunieno, though the latter name is 
sometimes giveti to the river in its upper course 
also. At the junction of the Balyra and the 
Amphitus is a celebrated triangular bridge, known 
by the name of the bridge of Mavrozumeno. It con¬ 
sists of three branches or arms meeting in a common 
centre, and corresponding to tlie three principal 
roads through the plain of Stenyclerus. The arm, 
rupning from north to south pusses over no river, 
but only over the low swampy ground between the 
two streams. At the southern end of thi.s arm, 
the two others branch off, one to the SW. over the 
Balyra, and the other to the SE. over the Amphitus, 
the former leading to Messene and the other to 
Tliuria. The foundations of this bridge and tlie 
upper parts of the piers are ancient; and from the 
resemblance of their masonry to that of the neigh¬ 
bouring Messene, tJiey may bo presumed to belong to 
the same period. The arches are entirely inoilern. 
The distance of this bridge from the Megalopolitan 
gate of Messeno agrees with the 30 stadia which 
Pausanias. (iv. 33. § 3) as-signs as the interval be¬ 
tween that gate and the Balyra; and as he says 
imtnedialely afterwards that the Leucasia and Ain- 
phitus there fall into the Balyra, there can be little 
doubt that the bridge is tlie point to which Pausanias 
proceeded from the gate. (Leake, J/orea, vol. i. 
pp. 480, 481.) 



PLAN OF THE BRIDGE OF MAVROZUMENO. 

The Jlfaifrozumeno, shortly after entering the 
lower plain, received on its left or western side a 
considerable stream, which the ancients regarded as 
the genuine Pamisns. The sources of this river 
are at a north-eastern comer of the plain near the 
chapel of Si, Floro^ and at the foot of the ridge of 
Skala. The position of these sources agrees suf¬ 
ficiently with the distances of Pausanias (iv. 31. 
§ 4) and Strabo (viii. p. 361), of whom the former 
writer describes them as 40 stadia from Messene, 
while the latter assigns to the Pamisus a course of 
only 100 stadia. Between two and three miles 
south of the sources of the Pamisus there rises 
another river called Pidhima^ which flows SW. and 
fiUls into the Mavrozumeno^ lower down in the 
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plain below iVtsf, and at no great distance from the 
sea. Aris ("Apis) was the ancient name of the 
Pidhvma. (Paus. iv. 31. § 2.) The Mavrozit^ 
rmnOy after the junction of the Pidhima, assumes the 
name of Dhipotamo^ or tlie double river, and is 
navigable by small boats. Pausanias describes it 
as navigable 10 stadia from the sea. He further 
says that seafish ascend it, especially in the spring, 
and that the mouth of the river is 80 stadia from 
Messene (iv. 34. § 1). 

The other rivers of Messenia, with the exception 
of the Neda, which belongs to Arcadia also [Hboa], 
are little more than mountain torrents. Of these 
the most important is the Nedon (NeSwv), not to be 
confounded witli the above-mentioned Neda, flowing 
into the Messenian gulf, east of the Pamisus, at Pherae. 
It rises in the mountains on the frontiers of Laconia 
and Messenia, and is now called the river of Kala- 
mdta : on it there was a town of the same name, 
and also a temple of Athena Nedusia. (Strab. viii. 
pp. 353, 360 ; Leake, Morea, vol. i. pp. 344, 345; 
Boss^Reisen irn Peloponnes, p. 1 .) The other mountain 
torrents mentioned by name are the Bias (Bios), 
flowing into the western side of the Messenian gulf, 
a little above Corone (Paus. iv. 34. § 4) ; and on 
the coast of the Sicilian or Ionian sea, the Sklas 
(2*Aay, ptol. iii. 16. § 7), now the Longovdrdho, 
a little S. of the island Prote, and the Cypakissus 
(Kuirdpitro-os), or river of Arkhadliia, [See Vol. I, 

p. 728.] 

4. Islands. — Theoanussa (&riyavova-cra\ now 
Vmetikd, distant 3700 feet from the southern point 
of the promontory Acritas, is called by Pausanias 
a desert island ; but it appears to have been in¬ 
habited at some period, as graves have been found 
there, and ruins near a fountain. (Paus. iv. 34. § 12; 
&r}vayod(Ta or ©tva^oOora, Ptol. iii. 16. § 23; 
Plin. iv. 12. 8.19. § 56; Curtius, Pelopormesos^ vol. 
ii. p. 172.) West of Theganussa is a group of 
islands called Oenussae (Oiyovcrtrai), of which the 
two largest are now called Cabrera (by the Greeks 
2x^C«) and Snpienza. They are valuable for the 
pasture which they afford to cattle and horses in the 
spring. On tlie eastern side of Sapknza there is a 
well protected harbour; and here are found cisterns 
and other remains of an ancient settlement. (Paus. 
iv. 34. § 12 { Plin. iv. 12. s. 19. § 55 ; Leake, vol. i. 
p. 433 ; Curtius, vol. ii. p. 172.) On the western 
coast was the island of Sphactkria, opposite the 
harbour of Pylus; and further north the small 
island of Prote (IlpwT^), which still retains its 
ancient name. (Thuc. iv. 13; Plin. iv. 12. s. 19. 
§ 55 ; Mela, ii. 7; Steph. B. s. v.) 

III. History. 

The earliest inhabitants of Messenia are said to have 
been Leleges. Polycaon, the younger son of Lelez, 
the king of Laconia, married the Argive Messene, 
and took possession of the country, which he named 
after his wife. He bijilt several towns, and among 
others Andania, where he took up his residence. 
(Paus. i. 1.) At the end of five generations Aeolians 
came into the country under Perieres, a son of Aeolus. 
He was succeeded by his son Aphareus, who 
founded Arene, and received the Aeolian Neleus, 
a fugitive from Thessaly. Neleus founded Pyloa, 
and his descendants' reigned here over the wes¬ 
tern coast (Paus. i. 2.) On the extinction of the 
family of Aphareus, the eastern half of Messenia 
was united with Laronia, and came under the sove¬ 
reignty of the Atridae ; while the western half con* 
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tinned to belong to the kings of Pylus. (Pans. iv. 
3, § 1.) Hence Euripides, in referring to the mythic 
times, makes the Pamisus the boundary of Laconia 
and Messenia ; for which he is reproved by Strabo, 
because this was not the case in the time of the 
geographer. (Strab. viii. p. 366.) Of the seven 
cities which Agamemnon in the Iliad (ix. 149) 
ofiers to Achilles, some were undoubtedly in Messe¬ 
nia ; but as only two, Pherae and Cardamyle, retained 
their Homeric names in the historical age, it is diffi¬ 
cult to identify the other five. (Strab. viii. p. 359; 
Died. XV. 66.) 

With the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians 
a new epoch commences in the history of Messenia. 
This country fell to the lot of Cresphontes, who is 
represented as driving the Nelcidae out of Pylus and 
making himself master of the whole country. Ac¬ 
cording to the statement of Ephorus {ap. Strab. viii. 
p. 861), Cresphontes divided Messenia into five parts, 
of which he made Stenyclerus the royal residence.* 
In the other four towns he appointed viceroys, and 
bestowed upon the former inhabitants the same rights 
and privileges as the Dorian conquerors. But this 
gave* offence to the Dorians ; and he was obliged to 
collect them all in Stenyclerus, and to declare this the 

* Of the other four parts Strabo mentions Pylus, 
Rhium, and Hyameitis ; but the passage is corrupt, 
and the name of Mesola should probably be added 
to complete the number. (MUllcr, Dorians, vol. i. 
p. lll,transl.) Stephanus B. calls Mesola, a city 
of Messene, one of the five (s. v. MeadAa); and Strabo 
in another passage (viii. p. 361) describes it as 
lying towards the gulf between Taygetus and Mes¬ 
senia ; and as the latter name can only apply to the 
western part of the country, Mesola was probably 
the district between Taygetus and the Pamisus. 
Pylus apparently comprehended the whole western 
coast. Rliium is the southern peninsula, opposite 
Taenarum. (Strab. viii. p. 300.) The position of 
Hyameitis, of which the city was called Ifyameia 
('Td/i€ta, Steph. B. s. v,), is quite uncertain. 
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only city of Messenia. Notwithstanding these con¬ 
cessions, the Dorians put Cresphontes and all his 
children to death, with the exception of Aepytus, 
who was then very young, and was living with his 
grandfather Cypselus in Arcadia. When this youth 
had grown up, he was restored to his kingdom by tlie 
help of the Arcadians, Spartans, and Argives. From 
Aepytus the Messenian kings were called Aepytidae, 
in preference to Heracleidae, and continued to reign 
in Stenyclerus till the sixth generation,—their names 
being Aepytus, Glaucus, Isthmius, Dotadas, Sybotas, 
Phintas,— when the first Messenian war with Sparta 
began. (Pans. iv. 3.) According to the common 
legend, which represents the Dorian invaders as 
conquering Peloponnesus at one stroke, Cresphontes 
immediately became master of the whole of Messenia. 
But, as in the case of Laconia [Laconia], there is 
good reason for believing this to be the invention 
of .a later age, and that the Dorians in Messenia were 
at first confined to the plain of Stenyclerus. They 
appear to have penetrated into this plain from 
Arcadia, and their whole legendary history points to 
their close connection with the latter country. 
Cresphontes himself married the daughter of the 
Arcadian king Cypselus ; and the name of his son 
Aepytus, from whom the line of the Messenian kings 
was called, was that of an ancient Arcadian hero. 
(Horn. Jl. ii. 604, Schol. ad loc .; comp. Grote, Hist, 
of Gt*eece, vol. ii. p. 437, seq.) 

TJie Me.ssenian wars with S})arta are related in 
every liistory of Greece, and need not be repeated 
liere. According to the common chronology, the first 
war lasted from B.c. 743 to 724, and the second 
from B.c. C85 to 668 ; but both of these dates are 
probably too early. It is necessary, however, to glance 
at the origin of tlie first war, because it is connected 
with a disputed topographical question, which has 
only recently received a satisfactory solution. Mt. 
Taygetus rises abruptly and almost precipitously 
above the valley of tlic Eurotas, but descends more 
gradually, and in many terraces' on the other side. 
The Spartans had at a very early period taken pos- 
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sasnon of tlie western slopes, but how far tboir terri¬ 
tory extended on this side has been a matter of dis¬ 
pute. The confines of the two countries was marked 
by a temple of Artemis Limnatis, at a place called 
Limnae, where the Messenians and Laconians offered 
eacrifices in common; and it was the murder of the 
Spartan king Teleclus at this place which gave oc¬ 
casion to the First Messenian War. (Paus. iii. 2. §6, 
iv. 4. §2, iv. 31. §3; comp. Strab. vi. p. 257, viii. 
p. 362.) The exact site of Limnae is not indicated 
by Pausanias; and accordingly Leake, led chiefly by 
the name, supposes it to have been situated in the 
plain upon the left bank of the Pamisus, at the 
marshes near the confluence of the Aris and Pamisus, 
and not far from the site of the modern town of Nisi 
(Ni 70 ’f, island), which derives that appellation from 
the similar circumstance of its position. (Leake, 
Morea^ vol. i. p. 361.) But Ross has discovered the 
ruins of the temple of Artemis Limnatis on the w'cst- 
ern slope of Mt. Taygetus, on a part of the moun¬ 
tains called Vdlimnos (BtfiAt/ai/os), and amidst the 
ruins of the church of Panaghla Volimniatissa (fla- 
vaylu Ba>\ijuvidricra’a). Vdlimnos is the name of a 
hollow in the mountains near a mountain torrent 
flowing into the Nedon, and situated between the vil¬ 
lages of Sitzovd and Poliani^ of which the latter is 
about 7 miles NE. of Kalamdta, the ancient Phe- 
rae. The fact of the similarity of the names, B(&- 
Xifxvos and A(/xvai, and also of Tlat^ayla BwAijuvid- 
Ti<r<ra and "Aprt/uiis Atfxvdris, as well as the ruins 
of a temple in this secluded spot, would alone make 
it probable that these are the remains of the cele¬ 
brated temple of Artemis Limnatis; but this is ren¬ 
dered certain by the inscriptions found by Ross 
upon the spot, in which this goddess is mentioned by 
name. It is also confirmed by the discovery of two 
boundary stones to the eastward of the ruins, upon 
the highest ridge of Taygetus, upon which are in¬ 
scribed "Opor AaK€hatyLOPi rrpbs These 

pillars, therefore, show that the* boundaries of Mes- 
senia and Laconia fhust at one period have been at 
no great distarxe from this temple, which is always 
represented a-s standing near the confines of the two 
countries. This district was a frequent subject of 
dispute between the Messenians and Lacedaemonians 
even in the times of the Roman Empire, as we shall 
see presently. Tacitus calls it the “ Dentheliates 
Ager” {Hist. iv. 43); and that this name, or some¬ 
thing similar, was the proper appellation of the dis¬ 
trict, appears from other authorities. Stephanus B. 
speaks of a town “ Denthalii” (AevdcfAtox, s. v,: 
others read AeA^dvxox), which was a subject of 
contention between the Messjenians and Lacedae¬ 
monians. Aleman also {ap.Athen. i. p. 31), in enu¬ 
merating the different kinds of Laconian wine, men¬ 
tions also a Dcnthian wine {A^vOis olvos), which 
came from a fortress Denthiades {iK AfudidScop 
fiarSs Tivos'), as particuhirly good, Ro.ss conjectures 
that this fortress may have stood up^m the moun¬ 
tain of St. George, a little S. of Sitzovdy where a few 
ancient remains are said to exist. The wine of this 
mountain is still celebrated. The position of the 
above-mentioned places will be best shown by the 
accompanying map. 

But to return to the history of Messenia. In 
each of the two wars with Sparta, the Messenians, 
after being defeated in the open plain, took refuge 
in a strong fortress, in Ithome in the first war, and 
in Eira or Ira in the second, wliere they maintained 
themselves for several years. At the conclusion of 
the Second Messenian War, many of the Messenians 
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left their country, and settled in various parts of 
Greece, where their descendants continued to dwell 
as exiles, hoping for their restoration to their native 
land. A large number of them, under the two sons 
of Aristomenes, sailed to Rhegium in Italy, and 
afterwards crossed over to the oj ^losite coast of Sicily, 
where they obtained possession of Zancle, to which 
they gave their own name, which the city has re¬ 
tained down to the present day. [Messana.] 
Those who remained were reduced to the condition 
of Helots, and the whole of Messenia was incor¬ 
porated with Sparta. From this time (b. o. 668) 
to the battle of Lcuctra (b. c. 371), a period of nearly 
300 years, the name of Messenia was blotted out of 
history, and their country bore the name of Laconia, 
a fact which it is important to recollect in reading 
the history of that jjcriod. Once only the Messenians 
attempted to recover their independence. The great 
earthquake of b. c. 464, which reduced Sparta to a 
heap of ruins, encouraged the Messenians and other 
Helots to rise against their oppressors. They took 
refuge in their ancient stronghold of Ithome ; and 
the Spartans, after besieging the place in vain for 
ten years, at length obtained possession of it, by 
allowing the Messenians to retire unmolested from 
Peloponnesus. The Athenians settled the exiles at 
Naupactus, which they had lately taken from the 
Locri Ozolae; and in the Peloponnesian War they 
were among the most active of the allies of Athens. 
(Time. i. 101—103 ; Paus. iv. 24. § 5, seq.) The 
capture of Athens by the Lacedaemonians compelled 
the Messenians to quit Naupactus. Many of them 
took refuge in Sicily and Rhegium, where some of 
their countrymen were settled; but the greater part 
sailed to Africa, and obtained settlements among the 
Euesperitae, a Libyan people, (Paus. iv, 26. § 2.) 
After the power of Sparta had been broken by the 
battle of Lcuctra (b. c. 371), Epaminondas, in order 
to prevent her from regaining her former influence 
in the Peloponnesus, resolved upon forming an Ar- 
cadian confederation, of which Megalopolis was to bo 
the capital, and at the same time of restoring the 
Messenian state. To accomplish the latter object, he 
not only converted the Helots into free Messenians, 
but he despatched messengers to Italy, Sicily, and 
Africa, where the exiled Messenians had settled, in¬ 
viting them to return to their native land. His 
summons was gladly responded to, and in b. c. 369 
the new town ol* Messene was built. Its citadel or 
acropolis was placed upon the summit of Mt. Ithome, 
while the town itself was situated lower down on 
the slope, though connected with its acropolis by a 
continuous wall. (Diod. xv, 66; Paus. iv. 27.) 
[Messenk.] During the 300 years of exile, the 
Messenians retained their ancient customs and Doric 
dialect; and even hi the time of Pausanias they 
spoke the purest Doric in Peloponnesus. (Paus. 
iv. 27. § 11 ; comp. MUller, Dor. vol. ii. p, 421, 
transl.) Other towns were also rebuilt, but a great 
part of the land still continued uncultivated apd 
deserted. (Strab. viii. p, 362.) Under the protec¬ 
tion of Thebes, and in close alliance with the Arca¬ 
dians (comp. Polyb. iv. 32), Messene maintained its 
independence, and the Lacedaemonians lost Messenia 
for ever. On the downfall of the Theban supremacy, 
the Messenians courted the alliance of Philip of 
Macedon, and consequently took no part with the 
other Greeks at the battle of Chaeroneia, b. C. 388. 
(Paus. iv. 28. § 2.) Philip rewarded them by com¬ 
pelling the Lacedaemonians to cede to them Limnae 
and certain districts. (Polyb. iz. 28; Tac. Jnn, 
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iv. 43.) That these districts were those of Alagonia, 
Gerenia, Oardamyle, and Leuctra, situated north¬ 
ward of the smaller Pamisus, which flows into the 
Messenian gulf just below Leuctra, we may conclude 
from the statement of Strabo (viii. p. 361) that 
this river had been the subject of dispute between 
the Messenians and Lacedaemonians before Philip. 
The Messenians appear to have maintained that 
their territory extended even further south in the 
most ancient times, since they alleged that the 
island of Pephnus had once belonged to them. 
(Pans. iv. 26. § 3.) [Pephnus.] At a later time 
the Messenians joined the Achaean League, and 
fought along with the Achaeans and Antigonus 
Doson at the battle of Sellasia, b. C, 222. (Paus. 
iv. 29. § 9.) Long before this the Lacedaemonians 
appear to have recovered the districts assigned to 
the Messenians by Philip; for after the battle of 
Sellasia the boundaries of the two people were 
again settled by Antigonus. (Tac. Ann. 1. c.) 
Shortly afterwards Philip V. sent Demetrius of 
Phams, who was then living at his court, on an 
expedition to surprise Messene; but the attempt was 
unsuccessful, and Demetrius himself was slain. 
(Polyb.'iii. 19 ; Paus, iv, 29. §§ 1—5, where this 
attempt is erroneously ascribed to Demetrius IL, 
king of Macedonia.) Demetrius of Phams had ob¬ 
served to Philip that Mt. Ithome and the Acroco- 
rinthus were the tw’O horns of Peloponnesus, and 
that whoever held these horns was master of the 
bull. (Strab. riii. p. 361.) Afterwards Nabis, 
tyrant of Lacedaemon, also made an attempt upon 
Messene, and had even entered within the walls, 
when he was driven back by Philopoemcn, who 
came with succours from Megalopolis. (Paus. iv. 
29. § 10.) In the treaty made between Nabis 
and the Romans in b.c. 195, T. Quintius Flamininus 
compelled him to restore all the property ho had 
taken from the Messenians. (Liv. xxxiv. 35 ; Plut. 
Flamin. 13.) A quarrel afteiwards arose hetw'een 
the Messenians and the Achaean League, which ended 
in open war. At first the Achaeans were unsuc¬ 
cessful. Their general Philopoemen was taken 
prisoner and put to death by the Messenians, b. c. 
183; but Lycortas, who succeeded to the command, 
not only defeated the Messenians in battle, but cap¬ 
tured their city, and executed all who had taken 
part in the death of Philopoemen. Messene again 
joined the Achaean League, but Abia, Thuria, and 
Pharae now separated themselves from Messene, and 
became each a distinct member of the league. (Paus. 
iv. 30. §§ 11, 12 ; Liv. xxxix. 49; Polyb. xxiv. 9, 
seq., XXV. 1.) By the loss of these states the ter¬ 
ritory of Messene did not extend further eastw'anl 
than the Pamisus; but on the settlement of the 
aflairs of Greece by Mummius, they not only re¬ 
covered their cities, but also the Dentheliates Ager, 
which the Lacedaemonians had taken po>ses.sion of, 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 43.) This district continued to be 
a subject of dispute between the two states. It 
was again assigned to the Messenians by the Mile¬ 
sians, to whose arbitration the question had been 
submitted, and also by Atidius Gerainu.s, praetor of 
Achaia. (Tac. 1. c.) But after the battle of Ac- 
tium, Augustus, in order to punish the Messenians 
for having espoused the side of Antony, assigned 
Thuria and Pharae to the Lacedaemonians, and 
consequently the Dentheliates Ager, which lay east 
of these states. (Paus. iv. 31. § 2, comp. iv. 30. 
§ 2.) Tacitus agrees with Pausanias, that the 
J^ntheliates Ager belonged to the Lacedaemonians 
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in the reign of Tiberius; but he differs from the 
latter writer in assigning the possession of the 
Lacedaemonians to a decision of C, Caesar and M. 
Antonius (“ post C. Caesaris et Marci Antonii sen- 
tentia redditum”). In such a matter, however, the 
authority of Pausanias deserves the preference. We 
learn, however, from Tacitus (f. c.), that Tiberius 
reversed the decision of Augustus, and restored the 
disputed district to the Messenians, who continued 
to keep p 08 .session of it in the time of Pausanias; 
for this writer mentions the woody hollow called 
Choerius, 20 stadia south of Abia, as tho boundary 
between the two states in his time (iv. 1. § 1, iv. 30. 
§ 1). It is a curious fact that the district, which 
had been such a frequent subject of dispute in an¬ 
tiquity, was in the year 1835 taken from the go¬ 
vernment of Misthra (Sparta), to which it had 
always belonged in modern times, and given to that 
of Kalaindta. (Ross, Reisen im Pelojponnnes^ p. 2.) 

IV. Towns. 

1. Tn the plain of Stenyclerus. — Andania, the 
capital of the Messenian kings before the Dorians. 
Oechabia, at the distance of 8 stadia from Andania, 
the reputed residence of Eurytus, occupied, according 
to Pausanias, the grove of cypresses called Carnasium. 
AMPiiELAjin the mountains on the borders of Arcadia. 
Two roads led into Arcadia; the more northerly ran 
along the river Charadrus past Carnasium (Paus. 
viii. 35. § 1); the more southerly started from 
Messene, and was a military road made by Epami- 
nondas, to connect more closely tho two newly 
founded cities of Messene and Megalopolis. (Paus. 
viii. 34 ; comp. Leake, Morea., vol. ii. p. 296.) 
Stenyclabus, the capital of the Dorian conquerors, 
and which gave its name to the plain, W'as also on 
the borders of Arcadia. Ira or Eira, where the 
citizens maintained themselves during the Second 
Messenian War, was situated upon the mountain of 
tl)is name, to the north of the plain above the river 
Neda. At the extreme soutli of this plain, com¬ 
manding also the entrance of the plain Macaria, was 
Messene, with its citadel Ithornc. To the west 
part of the plain, on the road from Andania to 
Cyjjarissia, were Policiink and Dokium. 

2. In the plain of Macaria. — Pherak, the 
modern Kalamdta^ situated about a mile from the 
sea, on the left bank of the river Nedon, was in 
antiquity, as it is at present, the chief town in the 
plain. Three roads lead from Pherae; one south- 
w'ards along the coast to Abia, said to be the Ho¬ 
meric Ira; a second up the valley of the Nedon, 
across Mt. Taygetus to Sparta, one of whose gates 
was hence called the gate towards Pharae (“ porta 
quae Pharas ducit,” Liv. xxxv. 30); while the third 
road ran across the Nedon in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion to Calamae, the modem Kaldmi, where it 
divided into two, the one to the west going across the 
Pamisus, and the other to the north leading to 
Thuria, of which there were two towns so called, 
and from thence to the sources of the Pamisus. To the 
east of Pherae was the mountainous district called 
the Ager Dentheliates, and containing Limnak, 
which has been already described. 

3. In the western peninsula and on the western 
coast. — Cobone and AsiNEwere on the Messenian 
gulf, and consequently on the east coast of this 
peninsula. The situation of Colonioks is un¬ 
certain, some placing it on the Messenian gulf, and 
others near the harbour Phoeniens, NW. of the 
promontory Acritas. At the extreme southern point 
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of the western coast stood Methone, supposed to 
be the Homeric Pedasus. North of Methone, on the 
VV. coast, was Pyi.us, on the promontory Coiypha- 
sium, opposite to which was the island Spliacteria. 
Further north, was the small town Erana, and 
then the more impoitant Cypakissia; beyond which 
was a place Aulon, at the entrance of the defile of 
this name, through which flowed the river Cy- 
parissus. 

(On the geography of Messenia, see Leake, Morea^ 
Tol. i. pp. 324, seq.; Boblayo, Recherches, p. 103, 
seqj Curtius, Peloponnesos^ vol ii. p. 121 , soq.) 
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MESSENIACUS SINUS. [Messenia.] 
MESUA, in Gallia Narbonensis, is described by 
Mela (ii. 5 ) “ as a hill surrounded by the sea almost 
on all sides, and it would be an island if it were not 
joined to the mainland by a narrow agger.” The 
place is supposed to be Meae or Meze^ on the border 
of the E'tang de Tau, between Agde and MonU 
pellier. [U. L.] 

METAGONl'TAE (Mera^wviTai, Ptol. iv. 2. 
§ 10), a people of Mauretania, between the Mulu- 
cha and the Pillars of Hercules. Their name re¬ 
calls the Urbes Metagoniticae (Miraywvircov 
wdA€<y, Polyb. iii. 33), or settlements founded by the 
Carthaginians on the NW. coast, and which seem to 
have formed a regular chain from their frontier to 
the Pillars of Hercules (Scyl. p. 81). These marts 
cpabled the republic to carry on inland trade with 
the nomad tribes, as well as to keep open a commu¬ 
nication by land with Spain. (Ileeren, African 
Nations^ rol, i, p. 52, transl.) [E. B. J.] 

METAGONl'TES PROM, &Kpou, 

Ptol. iv. 1 . § 7), a headland of Mauretania Tingi- 
tana, W. of the Mulucha, now Cape Trea Forcaa or 
Rds-ud-Dekir of the natives. [E. B. J.] 

METAGO'NIUM (M 6 Ta 7 t 6 »'ioi/, Strab. xvii. pp. 
827—829 ; Pomp. Mela, i. 7. § 1), a headland of 
N. Africa, which Strabo (/, c.) places over against 
Carthago Nova, at a distance of 3000 stadia. He 
describes the district about it as being^ dry and 
barren, and bearing the same name ; the headland is 
now called Rda-el-IIarabah. (Comp. Shaw, Trav. 
p. 94.) [E. B. J.] 

METALLI'NUM. [Metkllinum.] 
METALLUM. [Matalia.] 

METAPA (^ Meroira; Eth. Mfraitalos, Mcto- 
irct}s),atown in Aetolia, situated on the northern shore 
of the lake Trichonis, at the entrance of a narrow 
defile, and 60 stadia from Thermum. It was burnt 
by Philip, on his invasion of Aetolia, b. c. 218, as 
he returned from the capture of Thei*mum. Its site 
cannot be fixed with certainty, notwithstanding the 
description of Polybius. Leake places it immediately 
below Vrakhorif near the eastern extremity of the 
lake Hyria, or the smaller of the two lakes; sup¬ 
posing that as these two lakes are connected with 
one another, the larger division may often hare given 
name to the whole. (Pol. v. 7,13; Steph. B. a. r.; 
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Leake, Not^lhei'n Greece^ vol. i. p. 150, seq.; comp, 
Thermum.) 

METAPINUM OSTIUM. [Rhodanus.] 

METAPONTUM or METAPONTIUM (Mera- 
itdvriov : Thuc., Strab., and all Greek writers have 
this form; the Latins almost universally Metapon- 
tum: Eth. 'S/l^ra-novrlvoa^ Pans., Steph. B., and 
on coins; but Herod, has M€Tair<JvTiOJ; in Latin, 
Metapontinus: Ru. near Toi^e di Mare\ an im¬ 
portant city of Magna Graecia, situated on the gulf 
of Tarentum, between the river Bradanus and the 
Casuentus. It was distant about 14 miles from 
Heraclca and 24 from Tarentum. Historically 
speaking, there is no doubt that Motapontum was a 
Greek city founded by an Achaean colony ; but va¬ 
rious traditions assigned to it a much earlier origin. 
Strabo ascribes its foundation to a body of Pylians, a 
part of those who had followed Nestor to Troy 
(Strab. V. p. 222, vi. p. 264); while Justin tells us 
it was founded by Epeius, the hero who constructed 
the wooden horse at Troy; in proof of which the in¬ 
habitants showed, in a temple of Minerva, the tools 
used by him on that occasion. (Justin, xx. 2.) 
Another tradition, reported by Ephorus (qp. Strab. 
p. 264), assigned to it a Phocian origin, and called 
Daulius, the tyrant of Crisa near Delphi, its founder. 
Other legends earned back its origin to a still more 
remote period. Antiochus of Syracuse said that it 
was originally called Metabus, from a hero of that 
name, who appears to have been identified with the 
Metapontus who figured in the Greek mythical 
story as the husband of Melanippe and father of 
Aeolus and Boeotus. (Antioch, ap. Strab, 1. c .; 
Hygin. Fab. 186; Eustath. ad Dionya. Per. 368; 
Diod. iv. 67.) 

Whether there may have really been a settlement 
on the spot more ancient than the Achaean colony, 
we have no means of determining; but we are told 
that at the time of the foundation of this city the 
site was unoccupied; for which reason the Achaean 
settlers at Crotona and Sybaris were desirous to 
colonise it, in order to prevent the Tarentines from 
taking possession of it. With this view a colony 
was sent from the mother-country, under the com¬ 
mand of a leader named Leucippus, who, according 
to one account, was compelled to obtain the territory 
by a fraudulent treaty. Another and a more plau¬ 
sible statement is that the new colonists were at 
first engaged in a contest with the Tarentines, as 
well as the neighbouring tribes of the Oenotrians, 
which was at length terminated by a treaty, leaving 
them in the peaceable possession of the territoiy 
they had acquired. (Strab. vi. pp. 264, 265.) The 
date of the colonisation of Metapoiitum cannot be 
determined with certainty; but it was evidently, 
from the circumstances just related, subsequent to 
that of Tarentum, as well as of Sybaris and Cmtona: 
hence the date assigned by Eusebius, who would 
cairy it back as far as b. c. 774, is wholly un¬ 
tenable; nor is it easy to see how such an error can 
have arisen. (Euseb. Arm. Ckron. p. 99.) It may 
probably be referred to about 700—690 B. o. 

We hear very little of Metapontum during the 
first ages of its existence; but it seems certain that 
it rose rapidly to a considerable amount of prosperity, 
for which it was indebted to the extreme fertility of 
its territory. The same policy which had led to its 
foundation would naturally unite it in the bonds of a 
close alliance with the other Achaean cities, Sybaris 
and Crotona; and the first occasion on which we 
meet with its name in history is as joining with 
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these two cities in a league against Siiis, with the 
view of expelling the Ionian colonists of that city. 
(Justin, XX. 2.) The war seems to have ended in 
the capture and destruction of Siris, but our account 
of it is very obscure, and the period at which it 
took place very uncertain. [Siris.] It does not 
appear that Metapontum took any part in the war 
between Crotona and Sybnris, which ended in the 
destruction of the latter city; but its name is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in connection with the changes 
introduced by Pythagoras, and the troubles conse¬ 
quent upon them. Metapontum, indeed, appears to 
have been one of the cities where the doctrines and 
sect of that philosopher obtained the firmest footing. 
Even when the Pythagoreans were expelled from 
Crotona, they maintained themselves at Metapontum, 
whither the philosopher himself retired, and where 
he ended his days. The Metapontines paid the 
greatest respect to his memory; they consecrated 
the house in which he had lived as a temple to 
Ceres, and gave to the street in which it was situ¬ 
ated the name of the Museum. His tomb was still 
shown there in the days of Cicero. (Iambi. Vit, 
Pyih, 170, 249, 266; Porphyr. Vit Pyth, 56, 57 ; 
Plut. de Gen. Socr. 13 ; Diog. Latirt. viii. 1, § 40; 
Liv. i. 18 ; Cic. de Fin. v. 2.) The Metapontines 
were afterwards called in as mediators to appease 
the troubles which had arisen at Crotona; and ap¬ 
pear, therefore, to have suffered comparatively little 
themselves from civil dissensions arising from this 
source. (Iambi. 262.) 

At the time of the Athenian expedition to Sicily, 
B. c. 415, the Metapontines at first, like the other 
states of Magna Graecia, endeavoured to maintain a 
strict neutrality ; but in the following year were 
induced to enter into an alliance with Athens, and 
furnish a small auxiliary force to the armament 
under Demosthenes and Eurymedon, (Diod. xiii. 4; 
Thuc. vi. 44, vii. 33, 57.) It seems clear that Me¬ 
tapontum was at this time a flourishing and opulent 
city; nor hare we any reason to suppose that its 
decline began until long after. From its position it 
was secured from the attacks of Dionysius of Syra¬ 
cuse; and though it must have been endangered in 
common with the other Greek cities by the advanc¬ 
ing power of the Lucanians, it does not appear to 
have taken any prominent part in the wars with 
that people, and probably suffered but little from 
their attacks. Its name is again mentioned in 
B. c. 345, when Timoleon touched there on his ex¬ 
pedition to Sicily, but it does not appear to have 
taken any part in his favour. (Diod. xvi. 66.) In 
B» o. 332, when Alexander, king of Epirus, crossed 
over into Italy at the invitation of the Tarentines, 
the Metapontines were among the first to conclude 
an alliance with that monarch, and support him in 
his wars against the Lucanians and Bruttians. 
Hence, after his defeat and death at Pandosia, b. c. 
326, it was to Metapontum that his remains were 
sent for interment. (Justin, xii. 2; Liv. viii. 24.) 
But some years later, b. c. 303, when Cleonymus 
of Sparta was in his turn invited by the Tarentines, 
the Metapontines, for what reason we know not, 
pursued a different policy, and incurred the resent¬ 
ment of that leader, who, in consequence, turned his 
own arms, as well as those of the Lucanians, against 
them. He was then admitted into the city on 
friendly terms, but nevertheless exacted from them 
a large sum of money, and committed various other 
Mccesses. (Diod. xx. 104.) It is evident that Me- 
tspontam was at this period still wealthy; but its 
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citizens had apparently, like their neighbours the 
Tarentines, fallen into a state of slothfulness and 
luxury, so that they were become almost proverbial 
for their effeminacy. (Plut. Apophth. Lac. p. 233.) 

It seems certain that the Metapontines, as well as 
the Tarentines, lent an active support to Pyrrhus, 
when that monarch came over to Italy ; but we do 
not find them mentioned during his wars there; 
nor have we any account of the precise period at 
which they passed under the yoke of Rome. Their 
name is, however, again mentioned repeatedly in tho 
Second Punic War. We are told that they were 
among tho first to declare in favour of Hannibal 
after the battle of Cannae (Liv. xxii. 61); but not¬ 
withstanding this, we find their city occupied by 
a Roman garrison some years later, and it was not 
till after the capture of Tarentura, in b. o. 212, that 
they were able to rid themselves of this force and 
openly espouse the Carthaginian cause. (Id. xxv. 11, 
15; Pol. viii. 36 ; Appian, Annib. 33, 35.) Han¬ 
nibal now occupied Metapontum with a Carthaginian 
gan-ison, and seems to have made it one of his prin¬ 
cipal places of deposit, until tho fatal battle of tho 
Metaurus having compelled him to give up the pos¬ 
session of this part of Italy, b. c. 207, he witlidrew 
his forces from Metapontum, and, at the same time, 
removed from thence all the inhabitants in order to 
save them from the vengeance of Rome. (Id. xxvii. 
1, 16, 42, 51.) 

From this time the name of Metapontum does not 
again appear in history; and it seems certain that 
it never recovered from the blow thus inflicted on it. 
But it did not altogether cease to exist; for its name 
is found in Mela (ii, 4. § 8), who does not notice any 
extinct places; and Cicero speaks of visiting it in 
terms that show it was still a town. (Cic. de Fin. 
V. 2 ; see also Appian, B. C. v, 93.) That orator, 
however, elsewhere alludes to the cities of Magna 
Graecia as being in his day sunk into almost com¬ 
plete decay; Strabo says the same thing, and Pau- 
sanias tells us that Metapontum in particular was irt 
his time completely in ruins, and nothing remained 
of it but the theatre and tho circuit of its walls. 
(Cic. de Amic. 4; Strab. vi. p. 262; Paus. vi. 19. 
§ 11.) Hence, though the name is still found in 
Ptolemy, and the “ ager Metapontinus ” is noticed in 
the Liber Coloniarum (p. 262), all trace of the city 
subsequently disappears, and it is not even noticed in 
the Itineraries where they give the line of route 
along the coast from Tarentum to Thurii. The site 
was probably already subject to malaria, and from 
the same cause has remained desolate ever since. 

Though we hear much less of Metapontum than 
of Sybaris, Crotona, and Tarentum, yet all accounts 
agree in representing it as, in the days of its pro¬ 
sperity, one of the most opulent and flourishing of 
the cities of Magna Graecia. The fertility of its 
territory, especially in the growth of com, vied with 
the neighbouring district of the Siritis. Hence we 
are told that the Metapontines sent to the temple at 
Delphi an offering of “a golden harvest” 
Xpvo-ovv^ Strab, vi. p. 264), by which we must 
probably understand a sheaf or bundle of com 
wrought in gold. For the same reason an ear of com 
became the characteristic symbol on their coins, the 
number and variety of which in itself suflSoiently 
attests the wealth of the city. (Millingen, Awmi#- 
matique de Vltalie^ p. 22.) We learn also that they 
bad a treasury of their own at Ol 3 rmpia still existing 
in the days of Pausanias (Paus. vi. 19. § 11; Athen, 
xi. p. 479). Herodotus tells us that they paid par- 
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ticular honours to Aristeas, who was said to have 
appeared in their city 340 years after he had dis¬ 
appeared from Cyzicus. They erected to him a 
statue in the middle of the forum, with an altar to 
Apollo surrounded by a grove of laurels. (Herod, iv. 
15 ; Athen. xiii. p. 605, c.) From their coins they 
would appear also to have paid heroic honours to 
Leucippus, as the founder of their city. (Millingen, 
I, c. p. 24.) Strabo tells us, as a proof of their 
Pylian origin, that they continued to perforin sacri¬ 
fices to the Neleidae. (Strab. vi. p. 264.) 

The site and remains of Metapontuin have been 
carefully examined by the Due de Luynes, who has 
illustrated them in a special work (A/etaponte, fol. 
Paris, 1833). It is remarkable that no trace exists 
of the ancient walls or the theatre of which Pausa- 
nias speaks. The most important of the still existing 
monuments is a temple, the remains of which occupy 
a slight elevation near the right bank of the Bra- 
danus, about 2 miles from its mouth. They are 
now known as the Tavola dci Paladini. Fifteen 
columns are still standing, ten on one side and five 
on the other; but the two ends, as well as the whole 
of the entablature above the architrave and the walls 
of the cella, have wholly disappeared. The archi¬ 
tecture is of the Doric order, but its proportions are 
lighter and more slender than those of the celebrated 
temples of Paestum: and it is in all probability of 
later date. Some remains of another temple, but 
prostrate, and a mere heap of ruins, are visible 
nearly 2 miles to the S. of the preceding, and a short 
distance from the mouth of the Bra(hmus. This 
spot, called the 0iiesa di Sansone, appears to mark 
the site of the city itself, numerous foundations of 
buildings having been discovered all around it. It 
may be doubted whether tlie more distant templo 
was ever included within the w’alls; but it is im¬ 
possible now to trace the extent of the ancient city. 
The Torre di Afare^ now the only inhabited spot on 
the plain, derives its name from a castellated edifice 
of the middle ages; it is situated above IJ mile 
from the sea, and the same distance from the river 
jBasientOj the ancient Casuentus. Immediately op¬ 
posite to it, on the sea-shore, is a small salt-water 
basin or lagoon, now called tlie Lago di Sta. Pela- 
gina, which, though * neither deep nor spacious, in 
all probability formed the ancient port of Meta- 
pontum. 

Metapontum was thus situated between the two 
rivers Bradanus and Casuentus, and occupied (with 
its port and appurtenances) a considerable part of 
the intermediate space. Appian speaks of “ a river 
between Metapontum and Tarentum of the same 
name^' by which ho probably means the Bradanus, 
which may have been commonly known as the river 
of Metapontum. This is certainly the only river 
large enough to answer to the description which ho 
gives of the meeting of Octavian and Antony which 
took place on its banks. (Appian, B, C. v. 93, 94.) 

The coins of Metapontuin, as already observed, 
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are very numerous; and many of the later ones of 
very beautiful workmanship. Those of more an¬ 
cient date are of the style called incuse^ like the 
early coins of Crotoiia and Sybaris. The one in the 
annexed figure has on the obverse the head of tlie 
hero Leucippus, the founder of the city. But the 
more common type on the obverse is the head of 
Ceres. [E. H. B.] 

METARIS (MeraplSf Ptol, ii. 3. § 6), an estu¬ 
ary in Britain ; the Wash between Aiorfolk and 
Lincolnshire. [C. R. S.] 

METAURUM (Mdrai/por, Steph. B.), a city on 
the W. coast of Bruttium, at the mouth of the river 
of the same name. According to Stephanus of 
Byzantium, it was a colony of the Locrians, but 
seems never to have risen to any importance; and 
its name is chiefly known because, according to some 
accounts, it was the birthplace of the poet Stesi- 
chorus, who w'as more generally regarded as a native 
of Himera. (Steph. B. s. v .; Suid. s. v. Stijo-L 
Xopos.) Stephanus erroneously calls it a city of 
Sicily; but Suidas, who writes the name Matauria, 
correctly places it in Italy; and there can be no 
doubt that both mean the town at the mouth of the 
Metaurus, w’hich is called by Latin writers Me- 
taurum. Solinus ascribes its foundation to the 
Zanclaeans. Mela mentions it as if it were a still 
existing town; but Strabo speaks only of the river 
Metaurus, with an anchorage or roadstead of tho 
same name: and Pliny also notices the river (“ Me¬ 
taurus amnis ”) without any mention of a town of 
the name. (Strab. vi. p. 256; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10, 
Mel. ii. 4. § 8; Solin. 2. § 11.) [E. H. B.] 

METAURUS {Mhavpos), 1. A river of Umbria, 
flow'ing into tlie Adriatic sea, near FanOy and one of 
tlie mobt considerable of the numerous streams wdiich 
in thi.s part of Italy descend from the eastern decli¬ 
vity of the Apennines into the Adriatic. It is still 
called the Metauro or Aletro; and has its sources in 
the high group of Apennines called the MonteNeron^y 
from whence it has a course of between 40 and 50 
miles to tlie sea. It flows by Fos.<omhrone (Forum 
Sempronii), and throughout the latter part of its 
course was followed by the great highroad of the 
Flaminian Way, w’hich descended the valley of tho 
CantianOy one of the principal tributaries of the 
Metauru.s, and emerged into the main valley of the 
latter river a few miles below the pass of Intercisa 
or II Furlo. Its mouth is about 2 miles S. of Fano 
(Funum Fortunae), but has no port; and the river 
itself is justly described by Silius Italicus as a 
violent and toiTeiit-liko stream. (Strab. v. p. 227; 
ITin. iii. 14. s. 19; Mel. ii. 4. § 5; Sil. Ital. viii. 449; 
Lucan, ii. 405.) 

The Metaurus is celebrated in history for the great 
battle which was fought on its banks in b. c. 207, 
between llasdrubai, tlie brother of Hannibal, and the 
Roman consuls C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius, in 
which the former was totally defeated and slain,—a 
battle that may be considered as the real tuming- 
jK)int of the Second Punic War, and therefore one of 
the most important in history. (Liv. xxvii. 46— 
51; Oros. iv. 18; Eutrop. iii. 18; Viet, de Vir. Ill 
48; Hor. Carm. iv. 4. 38; Sil. Ital. vii. 486.) Un¬ 
fortunately our knowledge of the topography and 
details of the battle is extremely imperfect. But 
we learn from Livy, the only author who has left 
us a connected narrative of the operations, that M. 
Livius was encamped with his army under the walla 
of Sena (i. e. Sena Gallica, now Sinigaglia)y and 
Hasdrubal at a short distance from him. But aa 
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soon as the Carthaginian general discorci'cd the 
arrival of Claudius, with an auxiliary fbrce of 6000 
foot and 1000 horse, he broke up his camp and re¬ 
treated in the night to the Metaurus, which was 
about 14 miles from Sena. He had intended to cross 
the river, but missed the ford, and ascended the right 
bank of the stream for some distance in search of 
one, till, finding the banks steeper and higher the 
further he receded from the sea, he was compelled 
to halt and encamp on a hill. With the break of 
day the Roman armies overtook him, and compelled 
him to a general engagement, without leaving him 
time to cross the river. From this account it is 
clear that the battle was fought on the right bank of 
the Metaurus, and at no great distance from its 
mouth, as the troops of llasdrubai could not, after 
their night march from Sena, have proceeded many 
miles up the course of the river. The ground, 
which is well described by Aniold from personal 
inspection, agrees in general character with the de¬ 
scription of Livy; but the exact scene of the battle 
cannot be detenniicd. It is, however, certainly an 
error to place it as high up the river as Fossomhrone 
(Forum Sempronii), 16 miles from the sea, or even, 
as Cramer has done, between that town and the 
pass of the Fwrlo. Both he and Vaudoncourt place 
the battle on the left bank of tlie ^letauiiis, which 
is distinctly opposed to the narrative of Livy. Appian 
and Zonaras, though they do not mention tl.c name 
of the Metaurus, both fix the site of the Roman camp 
at Sena ; but the former has confounded this with 
Sena in Etruria, and has thence transferred the vs hole 
theatre of operations to that country. (Appian, 
Annih, 52; Zonar. ix. 9; Arnold’s Rorm^ vol. iii. j^p. 
364—374; Vaudoncourt, Campagnes d'Annibal, vol. 
iii. pp, 59—64; Cramer’s Italy^ vol. i. p. 2G0.) 

2. (MeVaupos), a river of Bruttiuin, flowing into 
the Tynhcnian sea, between Medina and the Scyl- 
lacan promontory. It is mentioned both by Pliny 
and Strabo; and there can be no doubt that it is the 
river now called the i/arro, one of the most consi¬ 
derable streams in this part of Bruttium, which flows 
into the sea about 7 miles S. of the Mesima, paid 
18 from the rock of Scilla. (Strab. vi. p. 256; Plin. 
iii. 5. 8. 10; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 66.) There was a 
town of the same name at its mouth. [Mktau- 
ituM.] [E. II. B.] 

METELLI'NUM (/L Anton, p. 416; Metclion, 
Geogr. Rav. iv. 44), or METALLl'NUM (Colonia 
Mutallincnsis, Plin. iv. 21. s. 35), a Roman colony 
of Lusitania on the Anas, 24 Roman miles from 
Augusta Emerita, now Medellin. The modern town 
lies on the southern side of the river, so that the 
ancient town ought to have been included in Baetica. 
Hence some modern writers have conjectured lliat the 
Anas may here have changed its bed. The form of 
the name would lead to the supposition that the co¬ 
lony was founded by Metellus, in which case Metel- 
linum would be a more correct form than Metal- 
linum. 

METEON, a town ol the Labeate”, to which 
Gentius removed his wife and family. (Liv. xliv. 
32; Medion, Geogr. Rav.) It may perhaps bo 
represented by the village of Meterees in the Rieka 
district of Monte-Negro^ to the N. of Lake Scutari, 
(Wilkinson, Dalmatia,, vol. i. p. 552.) [E. B. J.] 

METHA'NA (t^ Paus., Strab., et alii; 

Thuc. iv. 45; Diod. xii. 65; Med^rj, 

* Strabo says (viii. p. 374), that in some copies 
of Thucydides it was written Medwtnfj, like the town 
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Ptol. iii. 16. § 12 : Methana), a striking rocky 
peninsula, connected by a narrow isthmus with the 
territory of Troezen in Argolis, and containing a 
city of the same name. Pausanias describes Me- 
thana as an isthmus running far into the sea (ii, 34. 
§ 1); Thucydides more correctly distinguishes be¬ 
tween tlie i.slhmus and chersonesus (iv. 45) ; and 
Ptolemy also .speaks of the chersonesus (iii. 16. 
§ 12). The isthmus is only about 1000 feet broad, 
but it immediately spreads out equally on both sides. 
The outline of the peninsula is grand and picturesque. 
The highest mountain, called Chelona, which is 
2281 (French) feet above the level of the sea, is of 
a conical form, and was thrown up by a volcano. 
The whole peninsula bears marks of volcanic agency. 
The rocks are composed chiefly of that variety of 
lava called trachyte ; and there are hot sulphureous 
spi'ings, which were used in antiquity for medicinal 
purposes. Pausanias speaks of hot baths at the 
distance of 30 stadia from the city of Methana, 
which were said to have first burst out of the ground 
in the time of Aiitigonus, son of Demetrius, king of 
Macedon, after a violent volcanic eruption. Pausanias 
adds that there was no cold water for the use of the 
bather after the warm bath, and that he could not 
plunge in the sea in consequence of the sea-dogs and 
other monsters. (Pans, l.c.') Strabo, in dascribing 
the same volcanic crii]>tion to which Pausanias al¬ 
ludes, says that a hill 7 stadia higlj, and fragments 
of rocks as high as towers, were thrown up ; that in 
the day-time the plain could not be approached in 
consequence of the heat and sulphureous smell, while 
at night there was no unpleasant smell, but that the 
heat thrown out was so great that the sea boiled at 
the distance of 5 stadia from land, and its waters 
were troubled for 20 stadia (i. p. 59). Ovid de¬ 
scribes, apparently, the same eruption in the lines 
beginning 

“ Est prope Pittheam tumulus Troezena ” 

{Met XV. 296), and says that a plain was upheaved 
into a hill by the confined air seeking vent. (Currp. 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology, pp. 10, 11, 9th ed.) 
The French Commission point out the site of two 
hot sulphureous springs; one called Vroma, in the 
middle of the north coast, and the other near a 
village VromoUmni, a little above the eastern shore. 
There are traces of ancient baths at both places ; 
but the northern must be those alluded to by Pau¬ 
sanias. 

The peninsula Methana was part of the territory 
of Troezen; but the Athenians took possession of 
the peninsula in the seventh year of the Peloponne¬ 
sian War, B. c. 425, and fortified the isthmus. 
(Thuc. iv. 45.) There are still traces of an 
ancient fortification, renewed in the middle ages, 
and united by means of two forts. In the penin¬ 
sula there are Hellenic remains of three different 
mountain fortresses; but the capital lay on the 
west coast, and the ruins are near the small vil¬ 
lage of the same name. Part of the walls of the 
acropolis and an ancient town on the north side 
still remain. Within the citadel stands a chapel, 
containing stones belonging to an ancient building, 
and two insenptions on maible, one of which refers 


so called in Macedonia.” This form is now found in 
all the existing MSS. of Thucydides. But there can 
be no doubt that M^^ava, which has prevailed down 
to the present day, is the genuine Doric form of the 
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to Isis. This, accordingly, 'was the site of the tem¬ 
ple of Isis, mentioned by Pansanlas, who also speaks 
of statues of Hermes and Herciiles, in the Agora. 
(Leake, Morea vol. ii. p. 453, seq., Pehponnesiacay 
p. 278 ; Boblaye, Recherches^ ^c. p. 59; Curtius, 
Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 438, seq.) 

METHO'NE Sleph. B.), a town of 

Pieria in Macedonia, on the Thermaic gulf, mentioned 
In the Periplus of Scylax (p. 26), and therefore one 
of the Greek colonies established in early times on 
this coast. According to Plutarch (^Quae^t. Graec. 
p. 293), a party of Eretrians settled there, who were 
called by the natives 6,7ro(r<p€y56vrirot, and who 
appear to have come there nearly at the same time 
as the occupation of Corcyra by the Corinthians 
B. o. 730«-720. 

The town was occupied by the Athenians with a 
view of annoying Perdiccas, by ravaging his ter¬ 
ritory, and affording a refuge to his discontented 
subjects. (Time. vi. 7.) It appears to have been in 
354—353 B. c. that Philip attacked Methonc, the 
last remaining possession of Athens on the Mace¬ 
donian coast. The position was a convenient station 
for Athenian privateers to intercept trading vessels, 
not merely to and from Macedonian ports, but also 
from Olynthus and Potidaea. The siege was vigo¬ 
rously pressed by Philip ; and the Methonacans, who 
gallantly held out until all their means were ex¬ 
hausted, were at length compelled to surrender. 
The inhabitants were allowed to depart with one 
garment; but the walls were razed to the ground, 
and the land apportioned among Macedonian co¬ 
lonists. Philip lost the sight of one eye in this siege. 
(Died. xvi. 31—34; Dem. Olynih. i. p. 12, Philip. 
i, p. 41, iii. p. 117; Plut. Par. 8 ; Luc. de, Scrib. 
HUt 38 ; Strab. vii. p. 330; Justin. vii. 6.) Mr. 
Grote {Hist, of Greece^ vol. xi. pp. 363, foil., comp, 
p. 488) is of opinion that this happened afterwards 
(b.o. 348), at another place-called Methone, situated 
in the Chalcidic peninsula, near Olynthus and Apol- 
lonia. The epitomiser of Strabo (vii. p. 330) places 
Methone at a distance of 40 stadia from Pydna. 
This statement does not agree with the position 
assigned by Leake (North. Greece, vol. iii. p. 435) 
to Methone at Elefthero-kh6ri, 2 miles from the 
sea; but the Epitome is not much to be depended on 
in this passage. [E. B. J.] 

METHO'NE. 1. (MiOdvr}, Strab.; Mo0c5»/i7,Pau8., 
Scylax, p. 17; Eth. MoOavaTos, Paus, iv. 18. § 1, and 
Coins; M€0a>vai€j5y, Steph. B. a. *>.: Mothdni, Mo- 
don), an ancient town in the SW. corner of Messenia, 
has always been an important place, both in ancient 
and in modern times, on account of its excellent 
harbour and salubrious situation. It is situated at 
the extreme point of a rocky ridge, which runs into 
Uie sea, opposite the island Sapiema, one of the 
group called in ancient times Oenussae. “ Off the 
outer end of the town, is the little insulated rock 
which Pausanias (iv. 35. § 1) calls Muthon, and 
which he describes as forming at once a narrow 
entrance and a shelter to the harbour of his time: it 
is now occupied by a tower and lantern, which is 
connected by a bridge with the fortification of 
Mothdni. A mole branches from it, which runs 
parallel to the eastern wall of the town, and forms a 
harbour for small vessels. It seems to bo exactly in 
the position of the ancient port, the entrance into 
wliich was probably where the bridge now stands.” 
(Leake.) According to the unanimous testimony of 
the ancient writers (Strab. viii. p. 359; Paus. iv. 
35. § 1), Methone was the Homeric Pedasus, one 
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of the seven cities which Agamemnon* offered to 
Achilles. (Horn, II. ix. 294.) Homer gives to 
Pedasus the epithet and Methone 

seems to have been celebrated in antiquity for the 
cultivation of the vino. The eponymous heroine Me¬ 
thone, is called the daughter of Oeneus, the “ wine- 
man” (Paus. 1. c.)\ and the same name occurs in 
the islands Oenussae, lying opposite the city. The 
name of Methone first occurs in the Messenian wars. 
Methone and Pylus were the only two places which 
the Messenians continued to hold in the second war, 
after they had retired to the mountain fortress of 
Ira. (Paus. iv. 18. § 1, iv. 23. § 1.) At the end 
of the Second Messenian War, the Lacedaemonians 
gave Methonc to the inhabitants of Nauplia, who had 
lately been expelled from their own city by the 
Argives. (Paus. iv. 24. § 4, iv. 35. § 2.) The de¬ 
scendants of the Nauplians continued to inhabit 
Methone, and were allowed to remain there even 
after the rc.storation of the Messenian state by 
Epaminondas. (Paus. iv. 27. § 8.) In the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War, b. o. 431, the Athe¬ 
nians attempted to obtain possession of Methone, but 
were repulsed by Brasidas. (Thuc. ii. 25.) Methone 
suffered greatly from an attack of some Illyrian 
privateers, who, under the pretext of purchasing 
wine, entered into intercourse with tlie inhabitants 
and carried off a great number of them. (Paus. iv. 
35. §§ 6, 7.) Shortly before the battle of Actinm, 
Methone, which had been strongly fortified by 
Antony, was besieged and taken by Agrippa, who 
found there Bogud, king of Mauretania, whom he 
put to death. (Dion Cass. 1. 11; Strab. viii. p. 359; 
Oros. vi. 19.) Methone was favoured by Trajan, 
who made it a free city. (Pans. iv. 55. § 3.) It 
is also mentioned by Mela (ii. 3), Pliny (iv. 5. s. 7), 
Ptolemy (iii. 15. § 7), and Hierocle3(p. 647). 

Pausanias found at Methone a temple of Athena 
Anemotis, the “ storm-sliller,” and one of Artemis. 
He also mentions a well of bituminous water, similar 
both in smell and colour to the ointment of Cyzicus, 
but of which no trace is now found. In 1124 
Modon was conquered by Venice, but did not become 
a permanent posse.ssion of tho republic till 1204. 
In the middle of the old Venetian piazza there still 
stands the shaft of an ancient granite column, about 
3 feet in diameter and 12 feet high, with a bar¬ 
barous base and capital, which appear to have been 
added by the Venetians, when they fixed upon the 
top of it, in 1493, a figure of the Lion of St Mark. 
Five years afterwards it was taken by the Turks, 
and remained in their hands till it was recaptured 
by Morosini. In 1715 the Turks again took pos¬ 
session of it, and retained it till the last Greek re¬ 
volution, when it was wrested from them by the 
French in 1828. Like other places in Greeoe, 
which have been continuously inhabited, Jihdon 
contains few ancient remains. Some Hellenic foun¬ 
dations may be traced in the city-walls, and ancient 
sepulchres may be seen above the suburb. (Leake, 
Morea, vol. i. p. 429, seq.; Boblaye, JRScherches, 
^c. p. 113; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 169, 
seq.) 

2 . A town of Thessaly, mentioned by Homer (lU 
ii. 716) as belonging to Philoctetes. Later writers 
describe it as a town of Magnesia, but we have no 
further particulars respecting it. (Scylax, p. 25; 
Strab. ix. p. 436 ; Plin. iv. 9. 6. 16; Solin* c. 14; 
Steph. B. J. V.) 

3. More properly called Methana, a towD and pen¬ 
insula of Troezenia. [Mrthaka.] 
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ME'THORA (MiOopa^ Arrian, Indie. 8), a small 
state in the centre of India, which was subject to 
the great tribe of the Prasii. It was situated near, 
if not upon, the Jomanes or Jumna (Plin. vi. 19. 

6 . 22), and has, with much probability, been as¬ 
sumed to be on the site of the present Allaha- 
bad. [V.] 

METHURIADES (Mcaovp/dSes), a group of 
small islands, lying between Nisaea, the port of 
Megara, and Salamis. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 19.) Strabo 
describes them, without mentioning their names, as 
five small islands, lying before Nisaea to a person 
sailing into Attica (ix. p. 393). Stephanus B. 
(s. r.) loosely speaks of them as lying between 
Aegina and Attica. 

METHY'DRIUM (Me^uSptov; Eth. M^ev^pavs), 
a town in central Arcadia, situate 170 stadia nortli 
of Megalopolis (Paus. viii. 35. § 5), obtained it.s 
name, like Interamna, from being situated upon a 
lofty height between the two rivers Maloetas and 
Mylaon. (Paus. viii. 36. § 1.) It was founded by 
Orchomenus; but its inhabitants were removed to 
Megalopolis, upon the establishment of that city. 
It never recovered its former population, and is 
mentioned by Strabo (viii. p. 388) among the places 
of Arcadia which had almost entirely disappeared. 
It continued, however, to exist a.s a village in the 
time of Pausanias, who saw there a temple of 
Poseidon Hippius upon the river jMylaon. He also 
mentions, above the river Malaetas, a mountain 
called Thaumasium, in w'hich was a cave where 
Rhea took refuge when pregnant with Zeu.s. At 
the distance of 30 stadia from Methydrium was a 
fountain named Nymphasia. (Pans. viii. 36. §§ 1—3, 
comp. viii. 12. § 2, 27. §§ 4. 7.) Methydrium is 
also mentioned in the following passages: Thuc. v. 58; 
Polyb. V, 10, 11, 13; Plin. iv. 6. ». 10; Steph. B. s. v. 

There is some difficulty in determining the exact 
site of ]\Iethydrium. Some writers identify it with 
the Hellenic remains called Palcitla; but tlie.se are 
not on a lofty hill between two rivers, but in a low 
situation above the junction of the rivers on the 
right bank of one of tlicm. Methydrium should 
rather be placed 45 minutes further, at the distance 
of 10 miles SE. of the village of NimnUza^ where 
there are some ancient ruins, one between two 
'^'streams, on a height below Pyrgo, otherwise called 
Pyrgdko. It is true that this also is not a lofty 
hill; but Pausanias uses the expression Kohwuhs 
{nl/rjKdSf and b^7j\6i has reference to KoKoci/bs^ 
which means only a slight elevation. (Leake, Morea, 
vol. ii. p. 57, Peloponnesiaca, p. 201; Boblaye, 
Recherches^ ^c. p. 151; Ross, Reisen im PeloponneSj 
p. 116; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. i. p. 309.) 

METHYMNA {Mijdvpua, and on coins Mc0u/iva, 
MdOvfipa: Eth. MTfdvfivdios'), a town in Lesbas, 
the most important next after Mytilkne. It was 
situated on the northern shore of the island, where 
a channel of 60 stadia (Strab, xiii. p. 618) inter¬ 
vened between it and the coast of the mainland 
near Assos. 

One of the earliest notices of the Methymnaeans 
is the mention of their conquest of Arisba, another 
town of Lesbos, and their enslaving of its citizens. 
(Herod, i. 161.) The territory of Methymna seems 
to have been contiguous to that of Mytilene, and 
this may have been one cause of the jealousy be¬ 
tween the two cities. The power and fame of 
Mytilene was on the whole far greater; but in one 
period of the history of Lesbos, Methymna enjoyed 
greater prosperity. She did not join the revolt of 
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,he other Lesbians from Athens in the Peloponnesian 
War (Thuc.iii.2,18), andshe was therefore exempted 
Tom the severe punishment which fell on Mytilene. 
Thuc. iii. 60.) Hence she retained the old privilege of 
'umishing a naval contingent instead of a tribute in 
money. (Thuc. vi. 85, vii. 57.) Shortly before the 
battle of Arginusac, Methymna fell into the power 
of the Lacedaemonians, and it was on this occasion 
that the magnanimous conduct of Callicratidas pre¬ 
sented so remarkable a contrast to that of the Athe¬ 
nians in reference to Mytilene. (Xen. Hellen. i. 6. 
§ 14.) After this time Methymna seems to have 
become less and less important. It comes into 
notice, however, in every sub.sequent period of 
listory. It is meutioned in the treaty forced by 
:he Romans (b. c. 154) between Attalus II. and 
’rusias II. (Polyb. xxxiii. 11.) It is stated by 
,ivy (xlv. 31) and by Pliny (v. 31) to have in¬ 
corporated the inhabitants of Antissa with its own. 
Its coins, both autonomous and imperial, are nu- 
merou.s. It was honourably distinguished [see 
Lesbo.s] for its re.sistance to the Mahomedan8,both 
n the 12th and 16th centuries; and it exists on the 
same spot at the present day, under the name of 
Molivo. 

We have no information concerning the buildings 
and appearance of ancient Methymna. It evidently 
possessed a good harbour. Its chief fame was con¬ 
nected with the excellent wine produced in its 
neighbourhood. (Virg. Georg, ii. 90; Ovid, Art. 
Am. i. 57; Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 50.) Horace {Od. i. 17. 
21) c.alls Lesbian wine “innocens;” and Athenacus 
(ii. p. 45) applies the epithet tbardpaxos to a 
sweet Lesbian wine. In another place (i. p. 32) ho 
describes the medicinal effect of the wine of this 
island. (See also i. pp. 28,29; and Aul. Gell. xiii. 5.) 
Pliny .says (xiv. 9) that it had a salt taste, and ap¬ 
parently mentions this as a merit. Pausanias, in his 
account of Delphi (x. 19), tells a story of some 
fi.shermen of Methymna dragging in their nets out 
of the sea a rude image of Bacchus, which was 
afterwards worshipped. 

Methymna was the birthplace of the poet and 
musician Arion. Myrsilus also, who is .said to have 
written a history of Lesbos, is supposed to have 
been bom here. [J. S. H.] 
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METHYMNA {Mr]9bfxirrj), a city in Crete, near 
Rhocca, which Aelian (N, A . xiv. 20) mentions in 
connection with a curious story respecting a remedy 
for hydrophobia discovered by a Cretan fisherman. 
Mr. Pashley {Trav. vol. ii. p. 40) considers that the 
remains near the chapel of Htighios Gedrghios, by 
Nopia, on the extreme eastern edge of the plain of 
KUamo kast^li^ represent Methymna. [E. B. J.] 
METINA INSULA. [Rhodanus.] 
METIOSEDUM. [Melodunum.] 

METORES (MeVopev, Ptol. vi. 4. § 3), a branch 
of the great robber tribe of the Mardi, who were 
settled in Persia. Their name is sometimes written 
Malroper, [V.] 

METROTOLIS (MiiTp6iro\ts: Eth. MTjrpoiro* 
Alriyy.) 1. A town in the Caystrian plain in 
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Lydia, on tlie road from Smyrna to Ephosus, at a 
distance of 120 stadia from Ephesus, and 180 from 
Smyrna. The district of Metropolis produced ex¬ 
cellent wine. (Strab. xiv, pp. 632, 637; Ptol. v. 2. 
§17; Steph. B. s. v, ; Plin. v. 31; Hierocl. p. 600.) 
Near the modem village of Tourbali^ no doubt a 
corruption of the ancient name Aletropolis, some 
ruins are still seen; and as their distance from 
Smyrna and Ephesus agrees with that mentioned 
by Strabo, there can be no hesitation in blentifying 
the place. (Comp. Arundell, Seven Churches^ p. 22, 
&c.; Hamilton, Researches^ i. p. 542; Riische, 
Lexic. Num. iii. 1, p. 633, &c.) 

2. A town in the north of Phrygia, and, as the 
name seems to indicate, the capital of the ancient 
kings of Phrygia, though Steplianus Byz. (s. v.) 
derives the name from the mother of the gods. It 
was situated to the north of Synnada (Athen. xiii. 
p. 574.), and must not be confounded with another 
town of the same name in the south of Phrygia. 
Its site is, in all probability, indicated by the ruins 
of Pismesh Kalasi, north of Doganlu^ which show 
a very antique style of architecture, and mainly 
consist of jtoinbs cut into the rocks; one of these 
tombs is that of king Midas. Leake (Asia Minor^ 
p. 24) is inclined to think that these ruins mark 
the site of Nicolcia; but other travellers, appa¬ 
rently with more justice, identify them with Metro¬ 
polis. (Franz, Funf Imchriften^ p. 42.) From 
the extent of the ruins, it would seem that in the 
time of the Roman emperors Metropolis was an im¬ 
portant town ; but afterwards it declined, though it 
is still mentioned by Hierocles (p. 677.) 

3. A town in the southern part of Phrygia, be¬ 

longing to the conventua of Apamea. (Plin. v. 29.) 
That this town is different from No. 2, is quite evi¬ 
dent, even independently of the fact that Stephanus 
B, mentions two towns of the name of Metropolis in 
Phrygia, and that Hierocles and the Notitiae speak 
of a town of this name in two different provinces of 
Phrygia. (Hierocl. p. 673; Strab. xii. p. 576, xiv. p. 
663; Liv. xxxviii. 15.) [L-S.] 

METROTOLIS (M7;Tpd7roX(y, Ptol, iii. 5. § 28), 
a town of European Sarmatia, on the Borysthencs, 
near Olbia. [E. B. J.] 

METROTOLIS (MrjTpdwoXjy : Eth, MrjTpowo- 
Alrrjs). 1. A town of Histiaeotis in Thessaly, de¬ 
scribed by Stephanus B. (s. v.) as a town in Upper 
Thessaly. Strabo says (ix. p. 438), that Metropolis 
was founded by three inhignificant towns, but that a 
larger number was afterwards added, among which 
was Ithome. Ho further says, that It homo was 
within a quadrangle, firmed by the four cities Tricca, 
Metropolis, Pelinnaeum, and (lomphi. The position 
of Metropolis is also detennined by its being on 
Caesar’s march from Goinphi to Pharsalii.'’, (Caes. 
/i C. iii. 81; Appian, li. C. ii. 64; Dion Cass, 
adi. 51.) It was taken by Flamininus on his de¬ 
scending into this part of Thessaly, after the battle 
of the Aous, B. c. 198. (Liv. xxxii. 15.) We 
loam from an inscription that the territory of Me¬ 
tropolis adjoined that of Cicrium (the ancient Arne), 
and that the adjustment of their boundaries was a 
frequent subject of discussion between the two 
peoples. [CiERiUM.] Metropolis is mentioned in 
the sixth century by Hierocles (p. 642), and con¬ 
tinued to exist in the middle ages under the name 
of Neo-Patrae (N^a* ndTptw, Constant, de Them, 
ii. p. 50, ed, Bonn). The remains of Metropolis are 
placed by Leake at the small village of Paiedkastro, 
about 6 miles SW. of KardhUza. The city was of 
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a circular form, and in the centre of the circle are 
the vestiges of a circular citadel, part of the wall of 
which still exists in the yard of the village church 
of Paiedkastro, where is a collection of the sculp¬ 
tured or inscribed remains found upon the spot 
within late years. Among other sculptures Leake 
noticed one in low relief, representing a figure seated 
upon a rock, in long drapery, and a mountain rising 
in face of the figure, at the foot of which there is a 
man in a posture of adoration, while on the top of 
the mountain there are other men, one of whom 
holds a hog in his hands. Leake conjectured with 
great probability that the seated figure represents 
the Aphrodite of Metropolis, to whom Strabo says 
(/. c.') that hogs were offered in sacrifice. (Leake, 
Noriliem Greece, vol. iv. p. 506.) 

2 . Another town in Thessaly, which Stephanus 
B. calls simply a town in Thessaly. This appears 
to be the Metropolis mentioned by Livy in his ac¬ 
count of the campaign of Antiochus, in B. c. 191, 
where it is related that the Syrian king having 
landed at Demetrias, first took Pherae, then Crannon, 
then Cypacra, Metropolis, and all the neighbouring 
fortrei^aes, except Atrax and Gyrton, and afterwards 
proceeded to Larissa. (Liv. xxxvi. 10.) From 
this account it would appear that this Metropolis 
was in Perrhaebia; and its site has been discovered 
by Leake, near that of Atrax, at a place called 
Kastri, where the name of }ilj]TpoTro\lry)s occurs in 
an inscription. (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iii. 
p. 371.) 

3. (Lygovitzi), a towm in the interior of Acar- 
nania, S. of Stratus, and on the road from the latter 
place to Conope in Aetolia. At a later time it fell 
into the hands of the Aetolians, but was taken and 
burned by Philip in his expedition against the 
Aetolians, B. c. 219. It is mentioned as one of the 
towns of Acarnania, in a Greek inscription found at 
Actium, the date of which is probably prior to the 
time of Augustus. (Polyb. iv. 64; Steph. B. s. v.; 
Bdckh, Corptis Inscript. No. 1793; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 576.) 

4. A town in Amphilochia, near Olpae. (Thuc. 
iii. 107.) As to its site, see Argos Amruilo- 

CHICUM. 

5. A town of Doris. (Steph. B. s. v.) 

6 . A town of Euboea. (Steph. B. s. v.) 

METULUM. [lAPODEs, Vol. II, p. 3, b.] 

MEVA'NIA (Mvovai'la, Strab., Ptol.; Eth. Me- 

vanas, atis: Bevagna), a considerable city of Umbria, 
on the Flaminian Way, between Carsulae and Ful- 
ginium. It was situated on the river Tinia, in a 
broad and fertile valley, which extends from the 
neighbourhood of Spoletium to the Tiber, separating 
the main chain of the Apennines from a lateral mass 
or offshoot of the same range, which extends from 
Mevaiiia and Spoletium to Tuder and Ameria. It 
is this valley, about 8 or 10 n)iles in breadth, watered 
by the Clitumnus and Tinia, with several tributary 
streams, the pastures of which were celebrated for 
their breed of white oxen, the only ones thought 
worthy to be sacrificed as victims on triumphal and 
other solemn occasions. Hence their praises are not 
less frequently associated with the name of Mevania 
than with that of the Clitumnus. (Colum. iii. 8, 
Sil. Ital. vi. 647, viiL 458; Lucan, i. 473,) Me¬ 
vania appears to have been an important place before 
the Roman conquest of this part of Italy. In B. c. 
308 it was chosen by the Umbrians as the head¬ 
quarters of their assembled forces, where they were 
defeated by Q, Fabius. (Liv. ix. 41.) At a much 
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later period it was occupied by the emperor VitelllaS, 
with the intention of defending the passes of the 
Apennines against the generals of Vespasian, but 
he quickly abandoned it again, and retired to Home. 
(Tac. llist. iii. 65, 59.) As it was situated in the 
plain, it could scarcely be a very strong fortress; but 
riiny notices it as one of the few cities of Italy thal 
had 'Walls of brick (xitxv, 14. s. 49). Stnabo sjMiaks 
of it as in his time one of tlio most considerable 
towns in the interior of Umbria: it was only of mu¬ 
nicipal rank, but seems to have continued a flourish¬ 
ing place throughout the period of the Empire. 
(Strab. V. p. 227; Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 64; Itin. Ant. p. 311; Orcll. Inscr. 98.) The 
modem Bevagna is a very poor and decayed place, 
with little more than 2000 inhabitants, though re¬ 
taining its episcopal see, and the titlo of a city. It 
contains some remains of an amphitheatre, and mosaic 
jjavements which belonged to the ancient Thermae. 
(Oalindri, Stnt del Pontif. Stato, p. 104.) 

Mevania appears to bo indicated by the poet Pro¬ 
pertius himself as the place of his birth (iv. 1. 12.3), 
though others understand this passage differently, 
aud regard Hispellum as having the better claim. 
(Barth. Vit. Pro-peri. ; Kuinoel, ad 1. c.) It was 
noted for the fogs to which it was subject. (Propert. 
Ic.; Sil. Ital. vi. 646.) Pliny speaks of its ter¬ 
ritory (Movanas ager, xiv. 3. § 37) as producing a 
p:irticular kind of vine, which he calls Irtiola; pro- 
brihly the same now called “ Pizzotello,” for which 
tho district is still celebrated, (llardiiin, ad loc.; 
Kainpoldi, Coro(jraJia, vol. i. p. 233.) [E. 11. B.] 

JVIPVANIOLA. [Umuria.] 

MIACOKUS or MILCOKUS (Midt/cwpoT, MiA- 
K<apos; Theopomp, ap. Steph. B. $. u.), a place which 
may be assigned to tho interior of Chalcidicc. 
(Leake, North. Greece^ vol. iii. p. 456.) [E. B. J.] 

AllBA, in Britain, sujiposed more correctly Mida, 
is placed in the Kavennas’s Chorugraphy among the 
towns in tho south of Britain. It lias been con¬ 
jectured that Midhurst, in Sussex, is its modern 
representative ; but Ibis 8up]X)sition is not warranted 
by existing remains. [0. K. S.J 

MIOHMAS (Max/aas, LXX. ; MaxM«, Joseph., 
hluseb.), a city of the tribe of Benjamin, eastward 
from Bethel or Bethaven (1 Sam. xiii. 5), held by 
the Philistines, while Saul and the Israelites were 
in Gibeah. It was on the line of march of an in¬ 
vading army from the north, and the Assyrians 
are represented as depositing their baggage there 
when advancing against Jerusalem. (^Isaiah, x. 28.) 
It is placed by Eusebius and St. Jerome in the bor¬ 
ders of Aclia, and was then a considerable village, 
retaining its ancient name, 9 miles from Aclia, 
near Kama. ( Onomast. s. v.) The same descrip¬ 
tion exactly applies to it at the present day. It is 
3 hours distant from Jerusalem, nearly due north. 
Mukhmds stand-s on a low ridge between two small 
Wadys running south into the much larger valley 
named Wady es-Swinit It bears marks of having 
been a much larger and stronger place than any 
in the vicinity. There are many foundations of 
hewn stones, and some columns among them. The 
Wady es-Swmit is “the Passage of Michmash” 
spoken of in 1 Samuel (xiii. 23), and Isaiah (x. 29). 
It is an extremely steep and rugged valley, which 
commences in the neighbourhood of Bethel, aud a 
little^ below (E.) Muhinas contracts between per¬ 
pendicular precipices. 

The roclm Bozez and Seneh, mentioned in con¬ 
nection with Jonathan’s exploit (1 Sem, xiv. 4), 
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may still be recognised in two conical rocky knolls 
projecting into tho valley between Jehd (ancient 
Gibeah) and Mukhmds. (Robinson, Bill Res. vol. 
ii. pp. 116, 117.) In tho Talmud the soil of Mich- 
mjish is celebrated for its fertility. (Reland, Palaes-. 
tina, s. V. p. 897.) [G. W.] 

MTDAEIUM or MIDAIUM (MiSdem?'), a town in 
the NE. of Phrygia, on the little river Bathys, on 
the road from Dorylacum to Pcssinus, and belonging 
to the convontus of Synnada. (Steph. B. s. v .; 
Plin. V. 32. 8. 41; Ptol. v. 2. § 22 ; Strab. xii. p. 
576 ; Hierocl. p. 678, where it is wrongly called 
MeSdlov.) The town, as its name indicates, must 
have been built by ono of tho ancient kings of 
Phrygia, and has become celebrated in history from 
the fact that Sextus PoinjMUUs, tlic son of Poitipey 
tlio Great, was there taken prisoner by tho generals 
of M. Antony, and afterwards put to death. (Dion 
Cass. xlix. 18.) It has been supposed, witli some 
probability, that the town of Mygdiim, mentioned 
by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxvi. 7), is tho same as 
Mid.aeium. [L. S.] 

MIDEIA or MIDEA. 1. (M^Seta, Pans.; MiSta, 
Strab.: Eth. MtSearT^s), an ancient city of the 
Argcia, was origin.ally called Persepolis (Flepfr^cos 
wfiA/y, Steph. B. s . v . MiSeta), and is nicntionc'd by 
Apollodorus (ii. 4. § 4) in connection with this hero. 
It. was said to have derived its name from tho wife 
of Electryon, and was celebrated as the residence of 
Electryon and the birthplace of his daughter Alc- 
incna. (Puns. ii. 25. § 9; Schol. ad Find. 01 vii. 
49.) But it is mentioned in the earliest division 
of tho country, along with the Heraeum and 'J'iryns, 
as belonging to Proetus. (Paus. ii. 16. § 2.) It 
was the residence of HipjM)dameia in lier banish¬ 
ment. (Paus. vi. 20. § 7.) It was destroyed by 
Argos, probably at the same time as Tiryns, soon 
after the Persian wars. (Paus. viii. 27. § 1; Strab. 
viii. p. 373.) 

Strabo describes Midea as near Tiryns; and 
from its mention by Pausanias, in connection 
with the lleraeiini and Tiryns, it must bo placed 
on the c.astftrn edge of the Argcian plain; hut 
the only clue to its exact position is the state¬ 
ment of J'ausanias, who says that, returning from 
Tiryns into the road leading from Argos to Epi- 
dauru.s, “you will reach Mideia on tho left” (ii. 
25. § 9). 

Two different sites have boon assigned to 
Mideia. The French Commi.s&ion place it at the 
Hellenic remains at Dendrd, 5J^ geographicjil miles 
direct E. by N. from the citadel of Argos, as this 
place lies to the left of the road from Argos to 
Epidaurus. But Leake objects, that the distance 
of Demlrd from this road — more than 3 geogra- 
'hical miles — is greater than is implied by the 
words of Pausanias. He therefore places Mideia 
at the Hellenic remains near Katzingri, 2 geogra¬ 
phical miles due E. of Tiryns. The objection to 
the latter site is that it lies to the right of tlie 
road from Argos to Epidaunis, from which it is 
separated by a deep ravine. The ruins at Dendrd 
stand upon a hill almost inaccessible on three sides, 
enclosed by four different walls, one above another, 
In ono of them is a gateway formed of three pieces 
of stone, resembling the smaller gateway of the 
citadel of Mycenae. The ruins descend from tlie 
summit to a fountain, which springs out of a grotto 
near a chapel of the Pauaghia. The surrounding 
meadows afford good pasture for horses, and lhas 
illustrate the epithet of Statius {Theb. iv. 44) 
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“aptior armentis Midea,” and the selection of this 
place as the residence of the horse-loving Hippo- 
dameia in her banishment. (Boblaye, R^clierclteSy 
^c. p. 52; Leake, Ptloponnesiaca, p. 2C8; Curtius, 
Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 395.) 

2. A city of Boootia. [Lkhadkia.] 

MIDIANl'TAE (MaSiavtraz), the descendants of 
Midian, one of the sons of Abraham by Kcturah, 
whom the patriarch is said to have sent away during 
his lifetime “ eastward, unto tlio cast country ” 
(Oen. XXV. 2, 6), and whom wo subsequently find 
reckoned among “ the chil«lren of the east.” {Judg. 
vi. 3.) In the third generation after Abraham they 
were a distinct people, trading between Gilead and 
Egypt; but are associated witli, or confounded 
with, another Arab family, the Ishrnaelites. {Gen. 
xxxviii. 25, 28, 36.) 

Tlie Midianite.s were probably a Bedawi tribe, 
and their situation may be pretty accurately de¬ 
termined, by the following notices, to the territory 
afterwards occupied by the Nahataei, to the soutli 
and east of I’alaestino. Moses fed the sheep of 
Jethro, a priest of Midian, in the peninsula of Mount 
•Sinai, and about Mount Horeb {Exod. iii. 1) ; sub- 
secjugjitly Jethro came to his son-in-law from the 
land of Midian, while Israel was encamped in the 
vicinity of Horeb (xviii. 2, &c.) ; and Moses was 
glad to avail himself of his local knowledge while 
traversing the desert to the north of the peninsula. 
{Evmb. X. 29—32). The close alliance between 
the Midianites and the Moabites, to oppose the pro¬ 
gress of Israel, indicates the proximity of the tw'o 
peoples; and the hostility of the former proves that 
the alliance of Muses with one of their family did 
not conciliate the national feeling. (^Numb. xxii. 4, 7, 
XXV. xxxi. 8—12 ; Josh. xiii. 21.) 

The Midianites continued the bitter enemies of 
the Israelites throughout the period of the Judges, 
when, in concert with “ the Amalckitcs and tho 
childi'cn of the east,” they invaded simultaneously, 
and in countless numbi’rs, tho southern frontier 
towards Gaza and the trans-.Jordanic tribes in 
Gilead and Bashan {Judg. vi. vii.), from whence 
they extended their ravages to the west, and 
north as far as the confines of Naphthali and 
Asher. After their signal defeat by Gideon, they 
disappear from tho records of history, but tlieir 
slaughter became proverbial. {Psalm Ixxxiii. 9; 
IsaiaJi, ix. 4, x. 26.) 

The country of the Midianitea, however, had 
still a traditionary recollection; and subsequent no¬ 
tices, consistently with tho foregoing, place them 
between Edom and Paran, which bordered on Egypt 
(I Kingit, xi, 17, 18), in the country afterwards 
comprehended under tho name of Idumaea, and still 
later assigned to the Sakaceni. Indeed Josephus 
{AtU. iv. 7. § 1) asserts that Petra, the capital of 
Arabia (i. e. Idumaea), was culled by the natives 
Areceind (’Ape/cf/u”^), from the Midiunitish king 
Kekem, one of the five slain by Mo.ses. {NumL 
xxxi. 8.) Eusebius and St. Jerome mention a city 
Madian, so named after one of the sons of Abraham 
by Keturah, situated beyond Ambia (i. e. Idumaea) 
to tho south, in the desert of the Saracens, by the 
Red Sea, from which the district was called; and 
another city of the same name near the Arnoii and 
Areopolis; the ruins of which only existed in their 
days. {Onomast. s. v. ; comp. Hieron. Comm, ad Jes. 
lx. and Ezech. xxv.) 

The situation of these two cities would define 
the limits of the territory of tlie Midianites in 
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their most palmy days. The former of these 
two cities is doubtless that mentioned by Josephus 
{Ant. ii. 11. § 1) under the name of Madiene 
(MaSiTji/^), situated at tho Red Sea, and is 
properly identified by Reland as the modem Afi- 
dyan (the Madian of Abulfeda), identical with the 
Modiana of Ptolemy. (Reland, Palaettim^ pp. 98 
—100.) It is situated about half-way down 
tho eastern coast of the Elanitic gulf. (Forster, 
Geog. of Arabia^ vol. ii. p. 116; and see the refe¬ 
rences in his index under Midian.) [G. W.] 

MIEZA (Mtefa; Eth. Mie^a?or, a 

Macedonian city, the position of which it is most 
diflicult to ascertain. Stephanus of Byzantium («.r.), 
on the authority of Theagenes, assigns to an epony¬ 
mous founder, Mieza, a sister of Beroea, and grand¬ 
daughter of Macedon: this legend implies Hiat it 
was an important city. From the name it would 
seem most natural to look for it in the neighbourhood 
of Beroea, which agrees with Ptolemy (iii. 13. § 39), 
who classes it among the cities of Emathia. Ste- 
phaniis, on the other hand, still deriving his in¬ 
formation apparently from Theagenes, alludes to it 
as a r6itos ^Tpvpdi'os, and adds that it was some¬ 
times called Strynionium. Alexander the Great 
established an Aristotelian school at Mieza (Pint. 
Alex. M. 7); and it was famed for a stalactitic 
cavern. (Plin. xxxi. 2. &. 20; Leake, North. Greece^ 
vol. iv. p. 583.) [E. B. J.] 

MIGDOL, a Hebrew word signifying “ a tower,” 
and used as a complement of several proper names 
of places in Holy Scripture. 

1. Micidol-Edek, translated in Gen. xxxy, 21 
(v. 16 in LXX.), rod Trvpyov FoSep, Auth, Ver. 

** the tower of Ederand in Micah, iv. 8., irltpyos 
TToiprlov, Auth. Ver. “ tower of the flock ” (marg. 
“Edar”). From the first cited passage, it would 
appear to have been near Bethlehem ; and St. Jerome 
mentions a .sheplierd’s tower a mile from Bethlehem, 
so called, as ho sugge.sts, in proplietic anticipation 
of the angelic announcement of the Nativity. {Ono¬ 
mast. S.V.; Reland, Palaestina, 8. v. p. 898.) 

2 . Migdol-El, a town in the tribe of Naphthali 
{Josh. xix. 38), where the iLXX, running two 
names together, read M€ 7 aAaapl/Lt for “ ^ligdal-el, 
Horein.” Eusebius and St. Jerome mention it as a 
large village named Magdiel, ix. M. P, (St. Jerome 
writes v. M. P.) from Dora on the road to Ptolemais, 
probably identical with tho modern El-Mejdel^ in 
the plain of Esdraelon, a little to the SW. of S^fa 
^Amar^ which is, however, more remote than even 
Eusebius states from Dora, i. e. the modera Tantura. 
Neither could this have any connection with the 
Migdal-el of Naphthali, as Reland, in agreement 
with his two authors, seems to imagine, seeing it 
was situated in the tribe of Asher or Issa^bar. 
(Reland, Palaestina, p. 898.) The Magdala of 
Galileo (now El-Mejdel) is much more probably the 
Migdal-cl of Naphthali. [Magdala.] 

3. Migdal-gad (Ma^aSoAydS, LXX.),-a city of 
the tribe of Judah. {Josh. xv. 37.) 

4. MiGDAirSKNNA, Corrupted to MrydXi? 

in Eu-sebius {Onomast. s. v. Senna), which, how¬ 
ever, St. Jerome’s translation enables us to correct to 
Mi75a\ hivva, “ quod interpretatur turns Senna.” 
There is yet another corruption of the Greek coif- 
rected in the Latin; the former having Zptou 
*lBovpalaSy the latter, correctly, “ terminus JudaCi^J 
A village of this name exist^ in their day| 
miles north of Jericho. [G. 

MIGO'NIUM. [Gytiiium.] 



MIGRON. 

MIGRON, a town in the tribe of Benjamin, men¬ 
tioned in 1 Samuel xiv. 2 (where the LXX. reads 
as in the extreme border of Gibeah, 
celebrated for its pomegranate tree; and connected 
with Aiath (probably Ai) in Isaiah, x. 28 (where 
the LXX. reads MaTyeSci). Its site has not been 
recovered in modem times. Dr. Robinson remarks, 
“Migron must have been situated between JJeir 
Diw&n and Michmash ; ” and so the line of the 
Assyrian march in Isaiah would seem to require. 
But the passage in Samuel implies that it was 
S. of Michmash, which was then occupied by 
the Philistine garrison, watclied by the Israelites in 
Gibeah, which lay to the S. of “ the passage of 
Michmash,” and with which Migron is connected. 
(Robinson, BM. Res. vol. ii. p. 149.) [G. W.] 

MILETOTOLIS (MiAr^rdTroAxs), a town in the 
north of Mysia, at the confluence of the rivers Ma- 
cestus and Rhyndacus, and on the west of the lake 
which derives its name from it. (Strab. xii. p. 575, 
xiv. p. 681; Steph. B. a. v.; Plin. v. 32, 40.) 
Some modern geographers, as D’Anville and Man- 
nert, have identified Miletopolis with tlie modern 
Bell Kessr or Balikesri, but this place is situated 
too far S. Leake, too, seems to place Miletopolis 
^)o far SW. of the lake, and identifies it with Mi- 
nias, which others regard as the site of the ancient 
Poemaneimm. The most probable view is, that the 
site of Miletopolis is marked by the modern Moalitsh 
or Muhaliisch, or by the place llamamli, near 
which many ruins of an ancient town are found. 
(Hamilton, Researches, ^c., vol. i. p. 81.&C., vol, ii. 
p. 91.) [L. S.] 

MILETOPOLI'TIS LACUS (MiX7iT(ii«ro\rTii 
hifxUT}), a lake in the north-west of Mysia, deriving 
its name from the town of Miletopolis, near its 
western shore. (Strab. xii. pp. 575, 576.) Ac¬ 
cording to Pliny (v. 40) the lake also bore the name 
Artynia, and probably confounding the river Tar- 
sius with the Rhyndacus, he erroneously describes 
the latter river as having its origin in the lake, 
whereas, in fact, the Rhyndacus enters the lake in 
the south, and issues from it in the north. It now 
bears the name of the lake of Maniyas (Hamilton, 
Researches, <fc., vol. ii. p. 105, &c.) [L. S.] 

MILE'TUS (MiAuTor: MA^ms, Milcsius), 

once the most flourishing city of Ionia, was situated 
on the northern extremity of the peninsula fanned, 
in the south-west of the Latmicus Sinus, by Mount 
Grion. The.city stood opposite the mouth of the 
Maeander, from which its distance amounted to 80 
stadia. 

At the time when the Ionian colonies were 
planted on the coast of Asia Minor, Miletus already 
existed as a town, and was inhabited, according to 
Herodotus (i. 146), by Carians, while EpLorus (ap, 
Strab.xiv. p. 634) related that the original inhabitants 
had been Leleges, and that afterwards Sarpedon in¬ 
troduced Cretan settlers. The testimony of Hero¬ 
dotus is bom out by the Homeric poems, in which 
(/?. ii. 867) Miletus is spoken of as a place of the 
Carians. That the place was successively in the 
hands of different tribes, is intimated also by the 
fact mentioned by Pliny (v. 30), that the earlier 
names of Miletus were Lelegeis, Pityusa, and Anac- 
toria, (Comp. Pans. vii. 2. § 3; Steph, B. s. v.) 
On the arriv^ of the lonians, Neleus, their leader, 
with a band of bis followers, took forcible possession 
of the town, massacred all the men, and took the 
women for their wives, — an event to which certain 
(Ndal customs, regulating the intercourse between 
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the sexes, were traced by subsequent generations. 
It appears, however, that Neleus did not occupy the 
ancient town itself, but built a new one on a site 
somewhat nearer the sea. (Strab. 1. c.) Tombs, forti¬ 
fications, and other remains, attributed to the ancient 
Leleges, were shown at Miletus as late as the time 
of Strabo (xiv. p. 611; comp. Herod, ix. 97). As 
in most other colonies the lonians had amalgamated 
with the ancient inhabitants of the country, the 
Milesians were believed to be the purest representa¬ 
tives of the lonians in Asia. Owing to its excellent 
situation, and the convenience of' four harbours, one 
of which was capacious enough to contain a fleet, 
Miletus soon rose to a great preponderance among 
the Ionian cities. It became the most powerful 
maritime and commercial place; its ships sailed to 
every part of the Mediterranean, and even into the 
Atlantic; but the Milesians turned their attention 
principally to the Euxine, on the coasts of which, as 
well as elsewhere, they founded upwards of 76 
colonies. (Plin. v. 31 ; Seiiec. Cons, ad Helv. 6; 
Strab. xiv. p. 635; Athcri. xii. p. 523.) The most 
remarkable of these colonies were Abydos, Lamp- 
sacus, and Parium, on the Hellespont; Proconnesus 
and Cyzicus on the Propontis ; Sinope and Amisus 
on the Euxine; while others were founded in Thrace, 
the Crimea, and on the Borystlienes. The period 
during which Miletus acquired this extraorinary 
power and prosperity, was that between its occu¬ 
pation by the lonians and its conquest by the Per¬ 
sians, B. c. 494. 

The history of Miletus, especially the earlier por¬ 
tion of it, is very obscure. A tyrannis appears to 
have been established there at an early time; after 
the overthrow of this tyrannis, we are told, the city 
was split into two factions, one of which seems to 
have been an oligarchical and the other a demo¬ 
cratic party. (Plut. Quaest. Gr. 32.) The former 
gained tlie ascendant, but was obliged to take ex¬ 
traordinary precautions to preserve it. On another 
occasion we hear of a struggle between the wealthy 
citizens and the commonalty, accompanied with 
horrible excesses of cruelty on both sides. (Athen. 
xii. p. 524.) Herodotus (v. 28) also speaks of a 
civil war at Miletus, which lasted for two genera¬ 
tions, and reduced the people to great distress. It 
was at length terminated by the mediation of the 
Persians, who seem to have committed the govern¬ 
ment to those landowners who had shown the 
greatest moderation, or had kept aloof from the 
contest of the parties. All these convulsions took 
place within the period in which Miletus rose to the 
summit of her greatness as a maritime state. When 
the kingdom of Lydia began its career of conquest, 
its rulers were naturally attracted by the wealth and 
prosperity of Miletus. The first attempts to con¬ 
quer it were made by Ardys, and then by Sadyattes, 
who conquered the Milesians in two engagements. 
After the death of Sadyattes, the war was continued 
by Alyattes, who, however, concluded a peace, be- 
[^uso he was taken ill in consequence, it was be¬ 
lieved, of his troops having burnt a temple of Athena 
in the territory of Miletus. (Herod i. 17, &c.) At 
this time the city was governed by the tyrant Thra- 
sybulus, a friend of Periander of Corinth (Herod, v. 
02 ), and a crafty politician. Subsequently Miletus 
seems to have concluded a treaty with Croesus, 
whose sovereignty was recognised, and to whom 
tribute was paid. 

After the conquest of Lydia by the Persians, 
Miletus entered into a similar relation to Cyrus 
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88 that in which it had stood to Croesus, and 
was thereby saved from the calamities inflicted 
upon other Ionian cities. (Herod, i. 141, &c.) In 
the reign of Darius, the loniaiis allowed tlioinsclvcs 
to bo prevailed upon by Histiacus and his un¬ 
scrupulous kinsman and successor openly to revolt 
against Persia, b. c. 500. Miletus having, in the 
p(M*8on of its tyrant, headed the expedition, had to 
pay a severe penalty fur its rashness. After re¬ 
peated defeat.s in tlie field, tlie city was besieged by 
land and by sea, and finally taken by .storm n. c. 
494 . The city was })lundered and its inhabitants 
massacred, and the survivors wore transplanted, by 
order of Darius, to a place called Anipo, near the 
mouth of the Tigris. The town itself was given up 
to the Carians. (Herod, vi. 6, &c. ; Strab. xiv. 
p. 635.) 

Tlie battle of Myeale, in b. c. 479, restored 
the freedom of Miletus, which so<m after joined 
the Athenian confederacy. Ikit the days of its 
greatness and glory were gone (Thuc. i. 15, 115, 
&e.) ; its aneietit spirit if liberty, however, was not, 
yet extinct, for, towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
VVijr, Miletus threw off the yoke imposed upon lier 
by Athens. In a battle fought under the very 
walls of their city, the Milesians defeated tludr op¬ 
ponents, and Phrynichus, the Athenian admiral, 
abandoned the enterprise. (Time. viii. 25, &c.) 
Not long after this, the Milesians demolished a fort 
■whicli the Persian Tissaphernes was erecting in 
their territory, for the purpose of bringing them to 
aubjection. (Thuc. viii. 85.) In b. o. 334, when 
Alexander, on liis Eastern expedition, appeared be¬ 
fore Miletus, the inhabitants, encouraged by the pre-* 
seiico of a Persian army and fleet stationed at Myeale, 
refused to submit to him. Upon this, Alexander im- 
inodialely commonced a vigorous attack upon the 
walls, and finally took the city by assault. A part of it 
was destroyed on that occa.sion ; but Alexander par¬ 
doned the surviving inhabitiuits, and granted them 
their liberty. (Arrian, Anah. i. 18, &c,; Strab. /. c.) 
After this time Miletus continued, indeed, to flourish 
as a coinincnnal place, hut was only a second-rate 
town. In tlic war between the Romans and Anti- 
oehus, Miletus sided with the former. (Liv. xxxvii. 

16, xliii. 6.) The city continued to enjoy some de¬ 
gree of prosjicrity at the time when Strabo wrote, 
and even as late as the time of Pliny and Pausanias. 
(Comp. Tac. Arm, iv. 63, 55.) From the Acts 
(xx. 17), it appears that St. Paul stayed a few days 
ihero, on his return from Macedonia and Troas. In 
the Christian times, Ephesus was the see of a bi¬ 
shop, who occupied the first rank among the bishops 
of Caria; and in this condition the town remained 
for several centuries (Uierocl. p. 687; Mich. Due. ! 
p. 14), until it was destroyed by the Turks and | 
otlier baibarians. 

Miletus, in its best days, consi.sted of an inner 
and an outer city, each of which had its own fortifi- 
witious (Arrian /. c.), while its harbours were pro¬ 
tected by the group of the Tragusaean islands in front 
of which Lade was the largest. Great and beau¬ 
tiful as the city may have been, we have now no 
means of forming any idea of its topography, since 
its site and its whole territory have been changed 
by the deposits of the Macander into a pestilential 
swamp, covering the remains of the ancient city 
with water and" mud. Chandler, and other tra¬ 
vellers not being aware of this change, mistook the 
ruins of Myus for those of Miletus, and describe 
them as such. (Leake, AsUk^ Minor^ p. 239.) 


Great as Miletus was as a commercial city, it is no 
less great in the history of Greek literature, being 
the birthplace of the philosophers Thales, Anaxi¬ 
mander, and Anaximenes, and of the historians 
Cadmus and Hecataeus. 

The Milesians, like the rest of the loniaiis, 
were notorious for their voluptuousness and ef¬ 
feminacy, though, at one time, they must have 
been bravo and warlike. Their manufactures of 
couches and oilier furniture were very celebrated, 
and tiieir woollen cloths and carpets were particularly 
esteemed. (Athen. 1. p. 28, xi. p. 428, xii. 540, 
5.53, XV. 691; Virg. Geor'g. iii. 306, iv. 335; comp. 
Rambucb, J)e Miltio ejusque coloniis^ Halae, 1790, 
4®; Schroeder, Comment, de Rebus Milesivrunij 
part i. Stralsund, 1817,4°; Soldan, AerwTW. A/i/e- 
siarum Comment, i, Darmstadt, 1829, 4°.) [L. S.] 



MILE'TUS, a town of Mysia, in the territory of 
Scepsis, on the river Eveims, which was destroyed 
as early us the time of Pliny (v. 32.). Anotlier 
town of the same nuim in Paplilagonia, on the road 
between Amastris and Sinope, is mentioned only in 
the Peuting. Table. [L. S.] 

MILE'TUS (MIAtjtos), a town of Crete, mentioned 
in the Homeric catalogue. {11, ii. 647.) This town, 
wliich no longer existed in the time of Strabo, was 
looked upon by some writers as the mother-city of 
the Ionian colony of the same name, (Ephorus, ap. 
Strab. xii. p. 573, xiv. p. 634; Schol. ApoU. Rhod. 
i. 186; Apoiloii. iii. 1, 2, 3; Plin, iv. 12.) 

Mr. Pash ley {Trav. vol. i. p, 269) explored the 
site of this Homeric city not far from Epkkopiano^ 
at which, considerable remains of walls of polygonal 
masonry, both of the acropolis and city are still to 
be seen. (Hiick, ATrefa, vol. i. pp. 15, 418.) [E.Il.J.] 
MILEUM, a Roman “colonia” (“Mileu colonia” 
Peut. Tab.) in Numidia, which the Antonine Iti¬ 
nerary places at 25 M. P. from Cirta. There can 
be little doubt that this place, which, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of two councils having been held there, 
was of some importance (Morcelli, Africa ChiHstiana^ 
vol. i. p. 228), was the same as Mlreum {Mlptov 
al. Mvpaiur, Ptol. iv. 3. § 28). [E. B. J.] 

MILICHUS. [Aciiaia, p. 13, b.] 

MILOLITUM {ft. Ant. p. 322; Melalicum, It. 
Ilieros. p. 602 ; Mytoliton, Geogr. Rav. iv. 6), a 
town in the interior of Thrace, on the road from 
Maximianopolis to Trajanopolis. [A. L.l 

MILO'NIA. [Marsi.] 

MILYAS {Mi\vds) is said to have been the an¬ 
cient and original name of the country afterwards 
called Lycia (Ilorod. i. 173) ; but during the period 
of the Persian dominion, it w.os the name given to 
the whole mountainous country in the north of 
Lycia, the south of Pisidia, and a portion of eastern 
Phrygia. (Strab. xii. p. 573.) The boundaries of 
this country, however, were never properly fixed, and 
the whole of it is sometimes describe as a part of 
Lycia. (Arrian, Anab. i. 25.) After the accession 
of the dynasty of the Seleucidae in Syria, the name 
Milyas was limited to the south-western pwt of 
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Pifiidia, bordering upon Lycia, that is, the territory 
extending from Termessus northward to the foot of 
mount Cadmus. (Polyb. v. 72; Strab. xii. p. 570, 

xiii. p. 631, xiv. p. 666.) This district, the western 
part of which bore the name of Cabalia, is after¬ 
wards described, sometimes as a part of Lycia (Ptol, 
V. 3. § 7, 5. § 6), and sometimes as part of Pam- 
phylia or Pisidia. (Ptol. v. 2. § 12; Plin. v. 42.) 
After the conquest of Antioch us the Great, the Ro¬ 
mans gave the country to Eumenes (Polyb. Exc. de 
Leg. 36), though Pisiian princes still continue to be 
mentioned as its rulers. 

The greater -part of Milyas was rugged and 
mountainous, but it also contained a few fertile 
plains. (Strab. xii. p. 570.) The inhabitants 
were called Milyae. (MiAuai, Herod, vii. 77 ; Strab. 

xiv. p. 667; Plin. v. 25, 42.) This name, which 
does not occur in the Homeric poems, probably be¬ 
longed to the remnants of the ancient Solyrni, the 
original inhabitants of Lycia, who had been driven 
into the mountains by the immigrating Cretans. 
The most important towns in Milyas were Ciuyka, 
Oenoanda, Balbitra, and Bub<)N, which formed 
the Cibyratian tetrapolis. Some authors also men¬ 
tion a touTi of Milyas (Polyb. v. 72; Ptol. v. 2. 
§ 12; Steph. B. s. v. MtAuai), which must have 
been situated N. of Termessus in Pisidia. [L. S.] 

MIMACES (M(fjLcuc€s), a people in Byzacium 
(Ptol. iv. 3. § 26), and also in Libya Interior. (Ptol. 
iv. 6. § 20.) [E. B. J.] 

MIMAS (d Ml^uas), a mountain range in Ionia, 
traversing the peninsula of Erythrae from south to 
north. It still bears its ancient name, under which it 
is mentioned in the Odyssey (iii. 172.) It is, pro¬ 
perly speaking, only a branch of Mount Tmolus, and 
was celebrated in ancient times for its abundance of 
wood and game (Strab. xiv. pp. 613, 645.) The 
nock at the south-western extremity of the peninsula 
formed by Mount Mimas, a little to the north of Tcos, 
is only about 7 Roman miles broad, and Alexander 
the Great intended to cut a canal through the isthmus, 
so as to connect the Caystrian and Hermaean bay.s; 
but it was one of the few undertakings in which ho 
did not succeed. (Plin. v. .31; Pans. ii. 1. § 5; 
comp. vii. 4. § 1; Thucyd. viii, 34; Ov. Afet. ii. 222; 
Amin. Marc. xxxi. 42; Callim. l/gnm. in Del 157; 
Sil. Ital. ii. 494.) 

Mount Mimas forms three promontories in the 
peninsula; in the south Coryceum {Koraka or 
Kvrko)t io Argennum {Cape Blanco)^ 

and in the north Melaena {Kara Burnu). Chandler 
{Travels^ p. 213) describes the shores of Mount 
Mimas as covered with pines and shrubs, and 
garnished with flowers. He passed many small 
pleasant spots, well watered, and green with com or 
with myrtles and shrubs. The summit of the moun¬ 
tain commands a magnificent view, extending over 
the bays of Smyrna, Clazomenae, and Erythrae, the 
ishnds of Samos, Chios, and several others. [L.S.] 

MINAEI (Meiyatoi), a celebrated people of 
in the SW. of Arabia. Strabo names 
them first of four great nations situated in this 
extremity of the peninsula, and bordering on the 
Red Sea: their principal town was Carna or 
Carana; next to these were the Sabaoi, whose 
capital was Mariaba. The Catabanes were the 
third, extending to the straits and the passage of 
the Arabian Gulf— the Straits of Bab-el Mandeb, 
Their royal city was Tamna. To the east were the 
Chatramotitae, whose capital was named Cabatanum. 
From Elana to the country of the Minaei was 70 
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days’journey. Thus far Strabo (xvi. pp. 768, 776); 
consistently with whose account, Ptolemy (vi. 7. §23) 
mentions the Minaei as a mighty people (Mivaioi, 
fieya IcQvos), bordering on the inner frankincense 
country, not far from the Sabaoi, and places Carna 
Metropolis in long. 73° 30', hit. 23° 15', which would 
be on the coast of the Gulf of Arabia, distinct from 
the Cam us or Carna above named, and identical 
with the Cornon of Pliny, a town of the Charmaei, 
who were con^guous to the Minaei. Pliny represents 
the Minaei as contiguous to the Atramitae in the in¬ 
terior; which Atramitae—identical no doubt with the 
Chatramotitae of Strabo—he represents as a branch 
of the Sabaei, which last tribe ixtendcd along both 
seas, i. e. the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Gulf; 
and as the Camus,which ho names as a city of tho 
Sabaei, is doubtless the Carna which Strabo makes 
the capital of the Minaei, he would seem to imply 
that these last were .also another division of tho 
same principal tribe of the Sabaei. Their country 
was reported by Aclius Gall us to be exceedingly 
rich. “ Minaeis fertiles agros palmetls arbustisque, 
in pecoro divitias.” (Plin. vi. 32.) They are men¬ 
tioned by Diodorus (as Mivvatoi), in connection with 
the Gerrhaei, as transporting frankincense and other 
scented wares from Upper Arabia {4k Trjs Hifco \€yo- 
piujis ’Apagias), i.e. the interior (iii. 42). All these 
notices would servo to fix the seat of this tribe at tho 
SW. part of the peninsula, in the modem Yemen. Pliny 
says that they were supposed to derive their origin 
from Minos, the king of Crete, as their neighbours, tho 
Rhadamaei, were from his brother Rhadamanthus 
(vi. 32), in which Mr. Forster thinks we may “ easily 
recognise, under the thin veil of classical fiction, tho 
important historical fact of tho existence of an open 
trade between tho Greeks and Arabs from very 
remote times, and of all tho facilities implied by com¬ 
mercial intercommunity.” {Arabia,, vol. i. p. xxxvii., 
ii, pp. 74, 75.) In his account of tho myrrh and 
frankincense, Pliny relates that this plant, which 
grew in the country of tho Atramitae, one canton 
(pagus) of tho Sabaei, was conveyed by one narrow 
path through the neighbouring canton of the Minaei, 
who were the first to carry on the trade, and alway.s 
the most active in it; from which fact the frankin¬ 
cense came to be called Minnaeum (xii. 30). And 
in speaking of the various qualities of myrrh, 
ho mentions second, “ Minaea, in qua Atramitica,” 
.IS most esteemed next to the Troglodytica (xii. 
35). 

With regard to tho position of this important 
tribe in the modern map of Arabia, there is a wido 
difference of opinion among geographers. D’Anvillo 
finds their capital Carana in the modem Ahnaka- 
rana, which is, ho says, a strong place. {Geograph. 
Anc. tome ii. p. 221; comp. Forster, Arahia^ vol. i, 
p. liii.) Gosselin contends that A Imakarana is too 
far south for the Carna of tho Minaei, and is dis¬ 
posed to find this capital in Cai'n-al-Manazil,, as 
Bochart had suggested {Phaleg, lib. ii. cap. 22. 
p. 121); which Edrisi places two days’ journey 
from Mekka^ on the road to Sanaa. (Gosselin, 
Rkdierches sur la Geographie des Anciens, tome ii. 
p. 116.) Dean Vincent thus attempts to fix their 
position:—“ The site of the Minaeans is not easy to 
fix; but by a comparison of different accounts, they 
were S. of Uedjaz, N. of Iladramanl and to tho 
eastward of Sahea; and they were the carriers to all 
these provinces: their caravans pa.ssed in 70 days 
from Hadramaut to AiUiy as we learn from Stralx); 
and Aila is but 10 n]ile.s (?) from Petra.” He re- 
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marks, in direct opposition to Gosselin, that Bochart, 
in placing them at Camo-l-ManazoU (1. Karn^- 
el~Maghsal), only 3 stations S. of Mecca, wliich he 
supposes to be the Cama or Carana of Pliny, 
brings them too far to the N., for that “ Ptolemy 
places them much farther S.” (^Periphis, cap. 
xxvii. p. 363, and note 254.) But M. Jomard 
holds that Wady Mina, to tho S. (?) of Mecca, cor¬ 
responds with the ancient Minaei: the distance to 
Aila he computes as lOj degrees, or 294 hours 
(ap. Mengin. Histoire dc VEgypte, tfc. p. 377). 
Mr. Forster assigns them a wide extent of tenitory 
in the modem provinces of ITedjaz, Nedjd, and 
Yemen, even to the borders of IIcLdramaut. “ The 
seat of this great commercial people, who divided 
with the Gcrraei the commerce of tho peninsula 
(transported by D’Anville to tho lieart of Yemen, 
and by Vincent to the country of the Aeyr Arabs), 
assuredly lay, if any reliance whatever may be 
placed in the position of Ptolemy, in an inland 
direction ESE. of Mecca. For the Minaei, according 
to him, lay immediately 3. of the “ regio interior 
myrrifera;” and this, again, was situated due S. of 
the Manitae. The Manitae being the same with the 
hlezeyne, this description would identify the “ in¬ 
terior myrrifera ” with the fruit ful mountain region 
E. of Tayf, and the Minaei, consequently, with the 
great Ateyhe tribe described by Burckhnrdt, as the 
most numerous of the tribes of Iledjaz, and in¬ 
habiting the rich inland country stretching eastward, 
under those mountains, from Lye and Koldkh to 
Tarahay {Arabia, vol, ii. pp. 251,252.) He adds, 
in a note(*), “ Its site (viss. that of the ‘ interior myr- 
rifera ’), with that of its inhabitants,’ tho Minaei, 
may be determined independently, by the concurrent 
testimonies of Ptolemy and Pliny: the former places 
his Chargatha [Xoptdda, Pal. Xap 7 dda], and the 
latter his Karriata, in conjunction with the Minaei. 
The town thus denominated is clearly that of 
Kariatain; but Kariatain is seated beneath, or 
rather upon, tho mountains of Tayf." Having thus 
determined their northern border “ S. of Kariatain, 
or in the plains below tho mountain chain running 
ENE. from Tayf" ho thus defines their southern 
limits. “ On tho S., according to Ptolemy, the Minaei 
were bounded by tho Doreni and the Mokeretae. It 
is impossible to mistake, in the Doreni, the inhabit¬ 
ants of Zohran, or in the Mokerotao, those of 
Mekhra, two adjoining provinces, lying S. of Mecca 
and Tayf, and crossing the entire space between the 
sea and the uninhabited desert. This decisive veri¬ 
fication shuts in tho ancient Minaei between tho 
mountains of Zohran and Mekhra, and those N. 
of Tayf" (p. 255). “ The chief towns, the territory, 
and the national habits of tho Minaei, as described 
by tho ancient geographons, bear a remarkable 
correspondence to those of i\\Q Atayhe Arabs, the 
present inhabitants of this district; and the coinci¬ 
dence of the palm-groves, and other fruit-trees of 
the Minaei, and their wealth in cattle, noticed by 
Pliny, with the excellent pasture-grounds, the great 
abundance of camels and sheep, possessed by the 
powerful tribe of Ateyhe, and with tho plantations 
for which Taraba is remarkable, that furnish all the 
surrounding country with dates, environed, as 
Burckhardt describes both it and Tayf to be, ‘ with 
palm-groves and gardens, watered by numerous 
rivulets,’ must be allowed to corroborate, in a very 
remarkable manner, this verification of the ancient 
seats of the Minaei.” (Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. 
pp. 254—257.) 
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Mr. Forster further identifies the principal town 
of the Minaei (the Carman Kegia of Ptolemy) 
with Kam-aUMamil, a considerable town still in 
being between Tayf imd MekJeaf . . . and Camon 
with Kam^aUMagsal, upon the mountains S. of 
Tayf; which former Bochart had already identified 
with the Oarna or Carana of Pliny. “ The site of 
their capital, within a few miles of Wady Mina 
[immediately to the E. of Mehlca’], suggests the not 
improbable derivation of their name from that famous 
seat of the idolatry of ancient Arabia” (p. 254, note j“); 
an hypothesis in which, it has been seen, Jomard coin¬ 
cides. But, though fixing the original and principal 
seat of the Minaei in the S. of the Hedjaz, he thinks 
“ it still is certain, from Pliny’s statement, that this 
people possessed a key to the commerce of the 
incense country, by having obtained the command of 
one of the two passes into the DjehaUal-Kamdr ” 
(which is in the heart of Hadramaut')', and he hence 
infers that they possessed one of the two emporiums 
of the trade in incense and myrrh, mentioned by 
Pliny, on the southern coast; “an inference which at 
once conducts us to Thauane or Doan [NE. of Raa 
Fart/dS], and to the mountain pass immediately 
behind it” (p. 258, comp. vol. i. p. 135,136). The 
arguments in proof of this position, and of the con¬ 
nection of tho Minaei with the Joktanite patriarch 
Jerah, which cannot be considered as convincing, 
are fully stated and enforced by Mr. Forster with 
his usual ingenuity (vol. i. pp. 128—136); but it 
is an unfortunate circumstance that he has removed 
the central seat of this tribe,—descended, according 
to this hypothesis, from “ the father of Yemen,”— 
into the territory of ITedjaz and for Nedjd; he main¬ 
tains that, “ from E. to W. the Minaei stretched 
the entire breadth of the peninsula, their eastern 
frontier touching the Gerrheans, on the Persian 
Gulf; while Carman Regia, now Kam-aUManzU, 
their metropolis, is sealed only 21 leagues ESE. of 
Mekka, in the great province of Al-Kardje or 
lemama" vol. i. p. Ixviii.) 

The question of the position of the Minaeans 
lias been investigated by M. Fresnel with a widely 
different result. (Journal Asiatique, 3me Sdrife, 
tome X. pp. 90—96, 176—200.) He confines 
them to tho central part of Yemen, and denies 
their connection either with Wady Mina, near 
Mekka, or with Mandh, an idol of the Houdhay- 
lidcs and the Khouzaides, between Mekka and 
Medina. He regards the name as a possible cor¬ 
ruption of Yemenaei, the first syllable being con¬ 
verted into tho Greek article, in its transmutation 
from one language to another; but suggests also 
another derivation of the name from the patriarch 
Ayinan, found in tho native genealogies third in 
descent from Saba. In confirmation of the former ety¬ 
mology, he maintains that tho name Yemen, wYdeh now 
comprehends the eastern quarter of Southern Arabia, 
was formerly proper to the central portion of that 
province. He thinks that the capital of the Minaei 
—the Cama or Carana of Strabo, the Camon of 
Pliny, identical, also, with the Carman Regia of 
Ptolemy (to which that geographer assigns too high 
a latitude, as he does also the Minaei)—is to be 
found in the ALKam of Wady Dokn, five or 
six days N., or, according to another authority, 
WNW., of Mukallah. Their other town, Mariaba 
Baramolacum, he places in the same valley. [Ma¬ 
riaba, 2.] The position thus assigned to Oarna in 
the Wady Doitn, enables ns to fix the extent of the 
territory of the blioaei between the S^aeans and 
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ffadrcmanst. Their country must have compre¬ 
hended the eastern half of the territory of Yafa^ and 
the western half of the modern Hadramaut. So 
that Shibdm and Fdrtm^ and the tomb of HM^ and 
the wells of Baricdt (Ptolemy’s source of the Styx), 
which now form part of Hadramautj pertained to 
the Minaei. (^tter, Frdkunde von Arabienf 
i. pp. 278—284.) [G. W.] 

MINARIACUM, in Belgica, is placed on a road 
from Castellum (^Chssel) to Turnacum (Tournai); 
and a road also ran from Castellum through Mina- 
riacum to Nemetacum (^Arras). The distance is 
xi. (leagues) from Casselj a well-known position, to 
Minariacum. D’Anville contends that the geogra¬ 
phers are mistaken in placing Minariacum at Mer- 
gJiem^ or, as the French call it, Merville, on the river 
Zys, instead of placing it at Esterre, also on the 
Lys. The distances as usual cause a difficulty, and 
there is nothing else that decides the question. An 
old Roman road leads from Cassel to Estefre, and 
Roman coins have been found at Esterre. [G. L.] 
MINAS SABBATTHA (Mefi/aj 'S,a€ared, Zosiin. 
iii. 23), a small fortified work in Babylonia, which 
Zosimus describes as, in his day, occupying the site 
of the celebrated Parthian capital Ctesiphon. Abill- 
feda (p. 2.53) speaks of a place in the neighbourhood 
called Sahath. [V.] 

MINA'TICUM, in Belgica, is placed by the An- 
tonine Itin. and the Table on a road from Bagaciim 
(^Bavai) to Durocortomm (^Reims'). It is placed 
ill the Itin. between Catusiacum (^Chaows) and 
Auxenna or Axuonna. [Axuknna.] Catusiacum 
is omitted in the Table, and Minaticuui a])pcars under 
the form Ninittaci, or Nintecasi, as D’Anville writes 
it. Here, as in some other cases, the name in the 
’J’able appears to bo more exact, for Ninittaci is 
Nizy le Comte, which stands on an old Roman 
road that leads from Chaours to Reims. [G. L.] 
MPNCIUS (MlyKtof: Mincio), a considerable 
river of Gallia Cisalpina, and one of the most im¬ 
portant of the northern tributaries of the Padus. 
(Plin. iii. 16. s. 20, 19. s. 23; Strab, iv. p. 209.) 
It has its sources in the Rliaetian Alps, at the foot 
of the Monte Tonale, from which it flows to the 
lake Bnnacus, or Logo di Garda, which is foniicd 
by tlie accumulation of its waters; from thence it 
issues again at Pescliiera (the ancient Ardclica), 
and has from thence a course of about 40 miles, till 
it falls into the Po near Govei'nolo, about 10 miles 
above Hostilia. In the upper part of its course it 
is a mere mountain torrent; but after it leaves the 
lake Bcnacus it is a deep and clear stream, which 
holds a slow and winding course through the low 
and marshy plains of this part of Cisalpine Gaul. 
It is characteristically described by Virgil, who 
dwelt on its barik.s. (Virg. Ed. vii. 13, Georg. 
iii. 15, Aen. x. 206.) In the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mantua the waters of the ilincius 
stagnate, so as to form shallow lakes of considerable 
extent, which surround that city on three sides, the 
fourth being also protected by artificial inundations. 

A battle was fought on the banks of the Mincius 
in B.c. 197, between the consul Corrielius and the 
combined forces of the Insuhres and Cenomani, in 
which the latter were entirely defeated, and their 
leader, the Carthaginian Hamilcar, taken prisoner. 
(Liv. xxxii. 30.) At a much later period it was 
on the banks of the Mincius, near its confiuence 
with the Padus, at a place called by Jornandes 
Acroventus, Mamboleius, that the celebrated inter¬ 
view took place between Pope Leo 1. and Attila, 
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which led the king of the Huns to withdraw his 
forces from Italy. (Jornand. Get, 42 ; P. Diac. 
Ilist. MUcell. XV. p, 549.) [E. H. B.l 

MINERVAE PROMONTO'RIUM (tJ» 'kB^nvoTiov 
iucpam^piov, Strab.: Punta della Campanella), a pro¬ 
montory on the coast of Campania, opposite to the 
island of Capreae, forming the southern boundary of 
the celebrated Crater or Bay of Kaples. It is a 
bold and rocky headland, constituting the extremity 
of a mountain ridge, which branches off from tho 
main mass of the Apennines near Nuceria, and forms 
a groat mountain promontory, about 25 miles in 
length, which separates the Bay of Naples from that 
of Pacstum or Salerno. The actual headland de¬ 
rived its name from a temple of Minerva, situated on 
its summit, which was said to have been founded by 
Ulysses (Strab. v. p. 247) : it was separated by a 
channel of only 3 miles in width from the island of 
Capreae (^Capri). On the S. side of the promontory, 
but about 5 miles from the extreme headland, are 
some small rocky islets now called Li Galli, very 
bold and picturesque in appearance, which were se¬ 
lected by tradition as the abode of tho Sirens, and 
hence named the Sikknusak Insuiae (^eiprjt/oOcr- 
aai v^ooi, Ptol. iii. 1. § 79; Strab. v. p. 247; Pseud. 
Arist. Mirah. 110). From tho proximity of these, 
according to Strabo, the headland itself was some¬ 
times called the Promontory of the Sirens (^eipripova- 
ariap OLKpcoTijpiop), but all other writers give it the 
more usual appellation of Promontory of Minerva, 
though Pliny adds that it had once been the abode 
of the Sirens; and there was an ancient temple on 
the side towards Surrentum in honour of those my¬ 
thical beings, which had at one time been an object 
of great veneration to tho surrounding population, 
(Strab, V. pp. 242, 247; Plin. iii. 5. 8.9; Pseud. 
Arist. 1. c.; Ovid. Met. xv. 709; Mel. ii. 4. § 9; 
Liv. xlii. 20.) Tacitus in one passage calls the 
headland Surrentinum Promontorium, from its prox¬ 
imity to the town of Surrentum, from which it w’as 
only 5 miles distant; and Statius also speaks of the 
temple of Minerva as situated “ in vertice Surren- 
tino.” (Tac. Ann. iv. 67; Stat. Silv. v. 3. 165.) 

The Promontory of Minerva is a point of cousider- 
ahle importance in the coast-line of Italy; hence we 
find it selected in b. c. 181 as the point of demarca¬ 
tion for the two squadrons which were appointed to 
clear the sea of pirates; the one protecting the coasts 
from thence to Massilia, the other those on the S. as 
far as the entrance of the Adriatic. (Liv. xl. 18.) 
In B.c. 36 a part of the fleet of Augustus, under 
Appius Claudius, on its voyage from Misenum to 
Sicily, encountered a tempest in pas.sing this ca}>e, 
from which it suffered heavy loss. (Appian, B. C. 
V. 98.) It is mentioned also by Lucilius as a punt 
of impirtance in his voyage along the coast of Italy. 
(Lucil. Sat. iii. Fr. 10.) [E. II. B.] 

MI'NIO {Mignone), a small river of Etruria, 
flowing into the Tyrrhenian sea, between Centum- 
ccllao {Civita Vecchia') and Graviscae, and about 
3 miles S. of the mouth of tlie Marta. It is a trifling 
stream, though noticed by Viigil, as well as by liu- 
tilius in his voyage along this coast; but Mela and 
the Geographer of Ravenna are the only geographical 
writers who deem it worthy of mention. (Virg. Aen. 
X. 183 ; Serv. ad loc. ; Rutil. Itin. i. 279; Mel. ii. 
4 . § 9 ; Geogr. Rav. iv. 32.) [E. H. B.] 

MTNIUS (Minos : Minho), a river of Spain, 
rising in the north of Gallaecia, iu the Cantabrian 
mountains, and falling into the Ocean. (Strab. 
iii. p. 153.) Strabo erroneously says that it is the 
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largest river of Lusitania, and is navigable for 800 
stadia. According to Aetbicos Ister (p. 17), it has 
a course of 310 miles; but its real course is about 
120 miles. The river was said to have derived its 
name from the minium^ or vermilion, carried down 
by its waters. (Justin, xliv. 3.) According to 
Strabo (^. c.) it was originally called Baknis (Jiaivis); 
but as this name does not occur elsewhere, it has 
been conjectured that Ba?vts is a false reading for 
NaiSts, or mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 1) 

and Mela (iii. 1). The Naebis is a river fulling 
into the Ocean between the Minius and the Durius; 
and it is supposed that Posoidoniua, whom Strabo 
followed, confounded this river with the Minius. 
(Groskurd’s Strabo, vol. i. p. 260.) Nl/xios, in 
Appian (Ilisp. 72), is clearly only a false reading 
for Minos. The Minius is also mentioned by Ptol. 
ii. 6. § 1; Mela, iii. 1; Plin. iv. 21. s. 35. 

MINIZUS. [Mnizus.] 

MINNAGARA (Miyvdyapa, Arrian, Peripl. p. 
24; Mi*'a 7 dpa, Ptol. vii. 1. § 63), the chief town 
of the district lying between the Namadus and 
Indus, W'hieh towards the sea was known generically 
by the name of Indo-Scythia. Its exact position 
cannot now be determined; hence, some have sup¬ 
posed that it is represented by Tatta, near the 
mouths of the Indus, which is said to be called by 
the native Kajpilts, Sa-Minagur. (Ritter, Erdkunde. 
vol. V. p. 475.) There is little doubt that the name 
expresses the “ city of Min,” nagara being a common 
Sanscrit word for city, and Isidore of Charax men¬ 
tioning a town called Min in this exact locality. 
(P.arth. p. 9 ; Lassen, Pentap. Indie, p. 56.) [V.] 

MINNITH, a town on the E, of Jordan, in tlio 
country of the Ammonites {Judges, xi. 33), cele¬ 
brated for its corn, wljich was sold for export in the 
markets of Tyre. (A’zecA. xxvil. 17.) The proper 
name does not occur in the LXX. in either of these 
jjassages, reading in the former Arnon (Alex. ^Se- 
puelO), and translating a corrupt reading in the 
latter by pbpuv, after airov, as in the same pa.ssage 
they re])resent the proper name Pannag by Kacrlas. 
Its situation, as Reland has remarked {PakieMiua, 
8. p. 899), depends on tlie two questions, (1) of 
the line of inarch followed by J(!phtha, and (2) of 
tho existence of two Aroera. There is no proof of 
the latter hypothesis; and the course of tho narra¬ 
tive seems to demand that tho former question 
should bo resolved in favour of a course from N. 
to S. ; whieli would oblige us to look for Min- 
nith some distance south of Aroer, which was situ¬ 
ated, we know, on tho river Arnon. [Ahnon; 
Auoeu.] Josephus names it Maniathe (Maviddr?), 
but gives no clue to its position, further than that 
it was in Ammanitis. Eusebius places it at Maan- 
ith (MoavlO), iv. M. P. from Esbus (Ileshbon), oii 
tho road to I'hiladelphia {Onomast. s. v. 

St. Jerome, Mcnnith); but this does not accord with 
tile above notifications of its site. [G. W.] 

MINNODUNUM, is in the country of the IIcl- 
v(‘tii, on a road from Viviscus ( Vevai), on the lake 
of Geneva, to Aventicum {Avencfies). The place is 
Moudon, or as the Gormans call it Milden, in the 
Canton of Vaud, on tho road from Bern to Lau¬ 
sanne. [G. L.] 

MINO'A (MivticqPtol. iii. 17. § 7; Miy(>),Stadiasm .; 
Minouin, Plin. iv. 12.) 1. A place in Crete, which 

Ptolemy (1. 0 .) fixes to the W. of the headland of 
Drcixinon. Mr. Ihishley (Trav. vol. i. p. 44) thinks 
that it was situated at Sternes, on tho Akrotdri of 
tho bay of Sudha. 
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2. A city of Crete, which belonged to the district 
of Lyctus, and stood on the narrowest part of tlie 
island, at a distance of 60 stadia from Hierapytna. 
(Strab. X. p. 475; Ptol. iii. 17. § 6.) 

Its position has been fixed at Casiel Mirabello, 
near Istrones. (Hock, Kreta, vol. i. p. 421.) [E.B.J.] 

MINO'A (M«/wa). 1. A small island in front 

of Nisaoa, the poii; of Megara. [For details, see 
Megara.] 

2. A promontory of Laconia, S. of Epidanrus Li- 
mera. [Epidaurus Limera.] 

3. Another name of the island of Paros. [Paros.] 

4. A city of Sicily, usually called Heracleia Minoa. 
[Heracleia Minoa.] 

5. A town in the island of Amorgos. [Amoroos.] 

6. A town in the island of Siphnos. [SlFHNOS-] 

MINTHE. [Elis, p. 817, b.] 

MINTURNAE (Mivrovpvai, Ptol.; Mtyrovpytf, 

Strab.: Eih. MiVTovpvi](jios, Plut.; Mintumensis), 
a city of Latium, in the more extended sense of 
that term; but originally a city of the Ausonians, 
situated on the right bank of the LmQ^Gariglicmo'), 
about 3 miles from the sea. It was on the line 
of tho Appian Way, which here crossed the Liris. 
(Strab. V. p. 233.) Tho name of Minturnae is first 
mentioned in history during the great Latin War, 
B. o. 340—338, when it afforded a refuge to tho 
Latin forces after their defeat in Campania. (Liv. 

viii. 10.) It was not, however, at that time a Latin 
city, hut belonged to the Ausonians, who appear to 
have been then in alliance with the Latins and 
Campiuiians. Fur, in b.c. 315, Livy tells us that 
there were three cities of the Ausonians, Ausona, 
Minturnae, and Vescia, which had declared them¬ 
selves hostile to Rome after the battle of Lautulae, 
but wTre again betrayed into the hands of tho Ito- 
mans by some of the young nobles in each, and tho 
inhabitants unsparingly put to the sword. (Liv. 

ix. 25.) Not many years later, in b. c. 296, a 
Roman colony W'as established at Minturnae, at the 
same time with one at Sinuessa, a little further down 
the coast: they were both of them of the class called 
“ Coloniao Maritimae,” with the rights of Roman 
citizens (Liv. x. 21; Veil. Pat. i. 14); and were 
obvioiLsly designed to maintain and sec Are the com¬ 
munications of the Romans with Campania. During 
the Second Punic War both Minturnae and Sinuessa 
were among the colonies which endeavoured, but 
without success, to establish their exemption from 
the obligation to furnish military levies (Liv. xxvii. 
38); and again, during tho war with Anthxihus 
(d. c. 191), they attempted, with equal ill success, 
to procure a similar exemption from providing re¬ 
cruits and supplies for the naval service. (Id 
xxxvi. 3.) Minturnae was situated on tho bordere 
of an extensive marsh, which rendered the city un¬ 
healthy, but its situation on the Appian Way must 
have contributed to maintain its prosperity; and it 
seems to have been already under the Republic, what 
it certainly became under the Empire, a flourishing 
and populous town. In b. c. 88 Mintnmao was the 
scene of a celebrated adventure of C. Marius, who, 
while flying from Rome by sea, to escape from the 
hands of Sulla, was compelled to put into the mouth 
of tho Liris. He at first endeavoured to conceal 
himself in the marshes near the sea-coast; but being 
discovered and dragged from thence, he was cast 
into prison by order of the magistrates of Minturnae, 
who sent a slave to put him to death. But the 
man is said to have been so struck with the mjyestio 
appearance of the aged general that he was unable 
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to execute his task; and hereupon the magistrates 
determined to send Marius away, and put him on 
board a ship which conveyed him to Africa. (Plut. 
Mar. 36—39; Appian, B. C. i. 61,62; Veil. Pat. ii. 
19; Val. Max. i. 5. § 5. ii. 10. § 6; Liv. Epit. Ixxvii.; 
Juv. X. 276; CxG.pro Plane. 10, pro Sext. 22.) 

We hear little more of Minturnae under the Re. 
public, though from its position on the Appian Way 
it is repeatedly noticed incidentally by Cicero (ad 
Att.v. If 3f vii. 13, xvi. 10.) It still retained in 
his time the title of a colony; but received a ma¬ 
terial accession from a fresh body of colonists esta¬ 
blished there by Augustus ; and again at a later 
period under Caligula. (Lib. Colon, p. 235; Hy- 
gin. de Limit, p. 178; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 355.) 
We find it in consequence distinguished both by 
Pliny and Ptolemy by the title of a colony, as well 
as in inscriptions (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Ptol. iii. 1. § 
63 ; Orell. Inscr. 3762; Mommsen, I. R. N. 4058 
—4061); and notwithstanding its unhealthy situ¬ 
ation, which is alluded to by Ovid, who calls it 
“ Minturnae graves” (Met. xv. 716), it appears to 
have continued throughout the Roman Empire to 
have been a flourishing and important town. Its 
prosperity is attested by numerous inscriptions, as 
well as by the ruins still existing on the site. 
These comprise the extensive remains of an amphi¬ 
theatre, of an aqueduct which served to bring water 
from the neighbouring hills, and the substructions 
of a temple, as well as portions of the ancient walls 
and towers. (Romunelli, vol. iii, p, 430; Eustace, 
Classical Ttmr, vol. ii. p. 318.) All these remains 
are on the right bank of the Liris, but according to 
Pliny the city extended itself on both sides of the 
river; and it is certain that its territory comprised 
a considerable extent on both banks of the Liris. 
(Hygin. de Limit, p. 178.) The period of its de¬ 
struction is unknown: we find it still mentioned in 
Procopius (B. G. iii. 26) as a city, and apparently 
a place of some strength; but at the commence¬ 
ment of the middle ages all trace of it is lost, and 
it was probably destroyed either by the Lombards or 
Saracens. The inhabitants seem to have withdrawn 
to the site of the modern Trajeito, a village on a 
hill about 1^ mile distant, the name of which is 
obviously derived from the passage of the Liris (Ad 
Trajectum), though wholly inapplicable to its pre- 
‘Bent more elevated po.sition. 

Between Minturnae and the sea-coast, at the 
mouth of the Liris, wtis the celebrated grove of 
Marica [Lucus Makicae], with a temple or shrine 
of the goddess of that name, which seems to have 
enjoyed a great reputation for sanctity. (Plut. 
Mar. 39; Strab. v. p. 233.) She appears to have 
been properly a local divinity; at least we do not 
meet with her worship under that name any where 
else in Italy; though many writers called her the 
mother of Latinus, and others, perhaps on that very 
account, identified her with Circe. (Virg. Aen. vii. 
47; Serv. ad loc.\ Lactant. Inst. Div. i. 21.) We 
may probably conclude that she was connected with 
the old Latin religi>m; and this will explain the 
veneration with which her grove and temple were 
regarded, not only by the inhabitants of Minturnae, 
but by the Romans themselves. Frequent allusions 
to them are found in the Latin poets, but always in 
close connection with Minturnae and the Liris. 
(Hor. Ca/rm. iii. 17. 7; Lucan, ii. 424; Martial, 
xiii. 83; Claudian, Proh. et 01. Cons. 259). 

Strabo calls Minturnae about 80 stadia from For- 
miae, and the same distance from Sinuessa: the 
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I Itineraries give the distance in each case as 9 miles. 
(Strab. v, p. 233; /tin. Ant. pp. 108, 121.) After 
crossing the Liris a branch road quitted the Appian 
Way on the left, and led by Suessa to Teanuni, 
where it joined the Via Latina. [E. H. B.] 

Ml'NYA (Miwa), a city of Thessaly, said by 
Stephanas B. (s. v.) to have been formerly called 
Halinonia^(*AA)Uftj>'ia), and to have derived its namo 
from Minyas. It is mentioned by Pliny (iv. 8. s. ] 5) 
under the name of Almon, and in conjunction with 
Orchoinenus Minyeus in Thessaly. (See Muller, 
Orckomenos und die Minyer^ p. 244, 2nd ed.) 

MPi^YAE (Mti/uot), an ancient race in Greece, 
said to have been descended from Minyas, the son 
of Orchomenus, who originally dwelt in Thessaly, 
and afterwards migrated into Boeotia, and founded 
Orchomenus. [For details see Orchomenus.] 
Most of the Argonautic heroes were Minyae; and 
some of them having settled in the i.sland of Lemnos, 
continued to bo called Minyae. These Lemnian 
Minyae were driven out of the island by the Tyr¬ 
rhenian Pelasgians, and took refuge in Lacedaemon, 
from whence some of them migrated to Thera, and 
others to Triphylia in Elis, where they founded 
the six Triphylian cities. (Herod, iv. 14.5—148.) 
[Eus, p. 818.] 

MINYEIUS (MivuTi'ios), the ancient name of the 
river Anigrus in Elis. (Horn. II. xi. 721.) [Ani- 

GRUS.] 

MIROBRIGA (Mipci^ptya). 1. Also called 
Merobrica (Plin. iv. 12. s. 35; Coins), a town of 
the Ccltici in Lusitania, upon the Ocean (Ptol. ii. 5. 
§ 6), identified by some with Odemira^ by ollicrs 
with Sines. (Mcntelle, Esp. Anc. p. 260 ; Ukert, 
ii. 1. p. 390.) 

2. A Roman municipium, in the territory of the 
Turduli, in Hispania Baetica, on the road from 
Emcrita to Caesaraugusta, now Capillar N. of 
Ftiente Ovejima. (Ptol. ii. 4. § 13; Plin. iii. 1. 
8 . 3; It. Anton, p. 444 ; Inscr. Gruter, pp. 70, 
257.) 

3. A town of the Oretani, in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 59). 

MIShi'NUM (Mm/vov), was the name of a re¬ 
markable promontory on the coast of Campania (Mi- 
SKNUM Pkomontorium, Tac. Arm. xiv. 4; some¬ 
times also Mi.seni pRoftroNTORiUM, Liv. xxiv. 13 ; 
rb Mi(T7]yby &Kpov, Strab.: Capo di Misciw)., to¬ 
gether with the adjacent port (Portus Misknus, 
Flor. i. 16), and a town which grew up adjoijiing it, 
after the harbour had become the station of tlio 
Itoinan fleet. The promontory of Misenum forms I ho 
northern limit of the celebrated gulf called the Crater 
or Sinus Cumanus (the Bay of Naples). It is .an 
almost isolated headland, forming a hill of consider¬ 
able elevation, and of a somewhat pyramidal form, 
joined to the mainland opposite to Procida only by a 
narrow strip of low land, between which and the con¬ 
tinuation of the coast by Bauli and Baiao is a deep 
inlet forming the harbour or port of Misenum (Strab. 
V. p. 243). A large stagnant pool or basin, still 
deeper in, now called the Mare Morto, communi¬ 
cated with this outer port by a very narrow entrance, 
which could bo closed by a bridge or causeway. It 
is probable that the he^land of Misenum itself at 
one time formed part of the encircling heights of the 
crater of a long extinct volcano, of which the Mare 
Morto occupies the centre, and the Monte di Pi'o- 
cida (as the headland opposite to the island of that 
name is now called) constituted the opposite margin. 
(Daubeny On Volcanoes, p. 202, 2nd edit.) 
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The name of the promontory of Misenum was de¬ 
rived, according to a tradition very generally adopted 
by the Roman writers, from the trumpeter of Aeneas, 
who was supposed to be buried there (Virg. Aen. vi. 
163,212—235; Propert. iv, 18.3; Sil. Ital. xii. 155; 
Stat. Silv.m. 1.150; Mel. ii. 4. §9; Solin. 2. § 13). 
Another legend, however, seems to have represented 
Misenus as one of the companions of Ulysses (Strab. 
V. p. 245). There is no trace of the existence of a 
town on the spot at an early period, though it is 
almost certain that its secure and land-locked port 
(already alluded to by Lycophron, Ahx. 737) must 
have been turned to account by the Cumaeans during 
the period of their naval and commercial power. 
Before the close of the Roman Republic the actual 
promontory of Misenum, as well as the neighbouring 
shores of Bauli and Baiae, was become a favourite 
site for the villas of wealthy Romans; but it was not 
till the reign of Augustus that any considerable po¬ 
pulation was collected there. That emperor first in¬ 
troduced the custom of maintaining a fleet for the 
defence of the Tyrrhenian or Lower Sea, of which 
Misenum was made the permanent station (Suet. 
Aug. 49; Tac. Ann. iv. 5), as it continued through¬ 
out the period of the Empire. Thus we find the 
“ classis Misenensis” continually alluded to by Ta¬ 
citus (Am xiv. 3, 62, xr. 51, Hist. ii. 100, iii. 
56, &c.); and the elder Pliny was stationed at Mi- 
senuni in command of the fleet, when the memorable 
eruption of Vesuvius broke out, in which he perished, 
A.D. 79, and of which his nephew has left us so inte¬ 
resting an account (Ep, vi. 16, 20). At a much 
later period we find the establishment of a fleet at 
Misenum, with a legion specially organised for its 
sendee, refeiTed to as a permanent institution, both 
by Vegetius and the Notitia. (Veget. v. 1, 2; Notit. 
Hign. ii. p. 118.) There can be no doubt that in 
consequence of this important establishment a con¬ 
siderable town grew up around the port of Misenum; 
and we learn from several inscriptions that it ps- 
sessed municipal privileges, and even bore the title of 
a colony. (Orell. Inscr. 3772; Mommsen, /. R. N. 
2575—2577.) But the “ Miseriates,’* v hose name 
frequently occurs in inscriptions, are in general the 
soldiere of the fleet (MHites classis praetoriae Mi- 
senatium^ Mommsen, l.c. 2725, &c.), not the inha¬ 
bitants of the town. 

Before it became thus memorable as the station of 
the Roman fleet, Misenum was remarkable in history 
for the interview between Octavian and Antony and 
Sextus Pompeius, in which the two former were re¬ 
ceived by Sextus on board his ship, and a treaty was 
concluded for the division of the Roman Empire be¬ 
tween the three contracting parties. It was on this 
occasion that his admiral Menas propsed to Pompy 
to cut tlie cables and carry the two triumvirs off to 
8ca. (Plut. Ant. 32; Dion Cass, xlviii. 36; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 77.) At a somewhat earlier period Cicero 
notices it as having been infested by the Ciiician pi¬ 
rates, who carried off from thence the daughters of 
M. Antonius, who had himself carried on the war 
against them. (Cic. pro Leg. Manil. 12.) We 
learn from Plutarch that C. Marius had a villa there, 
which he describes as more splendid and luxurious 
than was suited to the character of the man (Plut. 
itfar. 34) ; nevertheless it was then far inferior to 
what it became in the hands of L. Lucullus, who 
subsequently purchased it for a sum of 2,500,000 
denarii, and adorned it with his usual magniticenc-e. 
It subsequently passed into the hands of the ompror 
Tiberius, who appears to have not unfrequently 
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made it his residence ; and who ultimately died 
there, on tlie 1 6th of March, a. d. 37. The villa 
itself is described as situated on the summit of the 
hill, commanding an extensive view over the sea; 
but it is evident, from the account of its vast sub¬ 
structions and subterranean galleries, &c., that it 
must have comprised within its grounds the greater 
part of the promontoiy. (Plut. I c., Lucull. 39; 
Seneca, £p. 51; Tac. Ann. vi. 50; Suet. Tib. 72, 
73; Dion Cass. Iviii. 28; Phaedr. Fab. ii. 36.) 
Besides this celebrated villa of Lucnllus, we learn 
from Cicero that M. Antonius the orator had a villa 
at Misenum, and that the triumvir, his grandson, 
made it a frequent place of residence. (Cic. de Or. 
ii. 14, ad Aft. x. 8, xiv. 20, P/iil. ii. 19.) At a 
much later priod Misenum became the place of 
exile or confinement of the unhappy Romulus Au- 
gustulus, the last empror of the West, to whom 
the villa of Lucullus was assigned as a place of 
residence by Odoacer after his depsition, A. D. 476. 
(Jornand. Get. 46; Marcellin. Chron. p. 44.) Horace 
notices the sea off Cap Misenum as celebrated for 
its echini or sea-urchins. (Hor. Sat. ii. 4.33.) 

Some ruins, still extant near the summit of the 
hill, are in all probability those of the villa of Lu¬ 
cullus. Of the town of Misenum tlie remains are 
but incon.siderablo; they are situated on the S. side 
of the Porto di Mise/m^ at a place now called 
Casaluce ; while tliObO of a theatre are situated at 
a spt called II Fomo, a little further to the W., 
just whore the inner basin or Mare Morto opns 
into the outer port. The two were separated in 
ancient times by a bridge of three arches, which has 
recently been replaced by a closed causeway, the 
effect of wliich has been to cause both the inner 
basin and outer harbour to fill up with great rapi¬ 
dity, and the latter has in consequence become 
almost useless. In the sides of the hill at the head 
of tho prt, and on the N. of the Mare Morto are 
excavated numerous sepulchres, which, as we learn 
from the inscriptions discovered there, are those of 
officers and soldiers of the fleet stationed at Mi- 
seniiin. Many of these Inscriptions are of con¬ 
siderable interest, as throwing light upn the mi- 
litaiy and naval institutions of the Roman Empire, 
They are all collected by Mommsen {Inscr. Regn, 
Neap. lib —154). [PL H. B.] 

MISE'TUS (Mto-^rds: Eth. Mio-fjrtos, Steph. B.), 
a town of Macedonia, the psition of which is un¬ 
determined. [E. B. J.] 

MTSTHIUM (Mi(r6ioy\ a town of the mountain 
tribe of the Orondici in the north of Pisidia (Ptol. v. 
4. § 12), and probably the same as the town of 
Mistheia, which Hierocles (p. 625) places inLycaonia. 
The latter name occurs also in otlier late writers, 
as Theophanes {Chron, p. 320) and Nicephoros 
(c. 20). [L. S.] 

MISUA. [Cartitago, Vol. I. p. 551, a.] 
MISULANI. [Musulani.] 

MITHRIDA'TIS RE'GIO (^ MiBpibdrov Xf^pet, 
Ptol. V. 9, § 19), a district of Asiatic Sarmatia, 
E. of the Hippici Montes. It derived its name from 
Mithridates, king of the Bosprus, whom Vaillant 
{Achaemenidarum Imper. vol. ii. p.246) calls eighth 
of tliat name, and who fled to this country for 
refuge in the reign of the empror Claudius. (Plin. 
vi. 6; Tac. Ann. xii. 15 ; Dion Cass.lx. 8.) 

MITHRIDA'TIUM (MiOpiSdTioy)^ a fortress of 
the Trocmi, situated on the frontiers of Galatia and 
Pontus. After the subjugation of Pontus by the 
Romans, Pompy took Mithridatium from Pontus, 
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and gave it to a Galatian prince Bogodiataras, or 
Brogitarus, as he is called on coins. (Strab. xii. p. 
667; Sestini, p. 129.) [L, S.] 

MITYLE'NE. [Mytilenk.] 

MITYS, a river of Pieria in Macedonia, which 
the Roman army, in the third campaign against 
Perseus, under Q. Marcius, reached on the first day 
after their occupation of Dium. (Liv. xliv. 7.) 
The Mitys was perhaps the river of Katerina. 
(Leake, North. Greece^ vol. iii. p. 424.) [E. B. J.] 
MIZAGUS. [Mnizus.] 

MIZPAH V. MIZPEH (UcLa^pi). This Hebrew 
appellative (r. "signifying “ a commanding 

height,” “ a beacon,” watchtower,” and the like 
(^KaroirT€v6fifvourovTO arjiualvei Karh r^u 'E€paia)u 
yKwrrav^ Joseph. Anf. vi. 2. § 1), is used as the 
proper name of several sites or towns in Palestine, 
doubtless from their positions. 

1. The most important was ‘Mizpah (once 
written Miipeh, Josh, xviii. 26), in the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin, where a convocation of the tribes of Israel 
was held on important occasions, during the times 
of the Judges, and was one of the stations in 
Samuel’s annual circuit. {Judges^ xx. 1, 3, xxi. 1; 
1 Sam. vii. 6—17, x. 17, &c.) It was strengthened 
by Asa, king of Judah, as a frontier garrison against 
Israel, and he used for his works the materials 
brought from the neighbouring Ramah, which 
Baasha, king of Israel, had built on his soutlieni 
frontier, “ that he might not suffer any to go out or 
to come in to Asa, king of Judah.” (1 Kings^ xv. 
17—22,* comp. 2 Chron. xvi. 6.) After the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar it be¬ 
came, for a short time, the seat of the government, 
and there it was that Gedaliah and his ofBcers were 
barbarously murdered by Ishmael and his company. 
(2 King,% xxv. 22—25; Jeremiah^ xl. xli.) It is 
clear from this narrative that it was situated on the 
highroad between Samaria and Jerusalem (xli. 
5,6); and it is evident from the narrative in Judges 
that it could not be far distant from Gibeah of 
Benjamin, as the head-quarters of the Israelites 
were at Mizpah while they were besieging Gibeah. 
It was restored and inhabited soon after the cap¬ 
tivity {Nehem. ii. 7, 15), and is mentioned in the 
book of Maccabees as situated over against Jeru¬ 
salem (Maa<T7icl>h Karevavri Tepovo-oATj/t), and as 
having been formerly an oratoiy of Israel; and there 
it was that Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers 
inaugurated their great work with fasting and 
prayer, (1 Maccab. iii. 46.) It is frequently men¬ 
tioned by Josephus in his narrative of the Scripture 
history, but bis orthography is far from uniform. 
VlcKTipirri (vi. 2. § 1), Maa<l>a9d^(yi. 4. § 4, x. 9. 
§§ 2, 4, 5), (viii. 13. § 4). In the last 

cited passage he informs us that Mizpah was in the 
same place as Ranathon (or Kainah), which he 
places 40 stadia from Jerusalem (§ 3). Eusebius 
and St. Jerome most unaccountably confound this 
Mizpah with the Mizpah of Gilead (infra, No. 3). 
They place it near Kirjathjearira. {Onomast. s. v. 
McurariOd.) Its site has not been satisfactorily 
identified. Dr. Robinson thinks that either TeU~eU 
Fill (Bean-hill), lying about an hour south of Er- 
Rdm (Ramah) towards Jerusalem, or Nebg Samwilj 
somewhat further distant from Er-Rdm^ to the west 
of the former site, would correspond to the site of 
Mizpah. He inclines strongly to the latter site 
(B^. Ees. vol. ii. p. 144); which, however, seems 
to be too far removed from the highroad between 
Jerusalem and Samaria, on which Mizpah was cer- 
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tainly situated. Possibly the modem village of 
Shaphaty identical in moaning with Mizpah, situated 
on that road, near to TelUelFdl^ may mark this 
ancient site; or another site, between this and Er- 
Rdm, on the cast of the road, still called 'Ain Nus- 
peh^ may mark the spot. It is worthy of remark 
that the high ground to the north of Jerusalem is 
called by a name of kindred signification with Miz¬ 
pah, and doubtless derived its name 'Zkottus from 
that town. It is on this ridge that Shaphat lies. 

2 . Mizpeh (LXX., Macr^xi) is mentioned among 
the cities of Judah {Josh. xv. 38); and this must 
be either the one which Eusebius mentions as still 
existing under the same name, in the borders of 
Eleutheropolis to the north, or the other in the tribe 
of Judah, on the way to AeUa. The former of these 
is probably Tell-es-Safiehf the Alba Specula of the 
middle ages; the latter may be Beit-Safa, a little 
to the south of Jerusalem, between that city and 
Bethlehem. 

3. Mizpah, in Mount Gilead, probably identical 
with Ramath-Mizpeli in Gad {Josh. xiii. 26), de¬ 
rived its name from the incident mentioned in Ge¬ 
nesis, xxxi. 44—55, and was apparently the site of 
the rough monument of unhewn stones called by 
Laban in Chaldee, “ Yegar-sabadutha,” and by Ja¬ 
cob in Hebrew, “ Galced,” both signifying “ the 
heap of witness.” The site was called “ Mizpah; 
for, he said, The Lord watch between me and thee, 
when we are absent one from the other.” This is 
doubtless the Mizpah of Jephtha the Gileadite, 
which seems to have had somewhat of a sacred 
character, and to have served for the national con¬ 
ventions of the trans-Jordanic tribes, as its name¬ 
sake in Benjamin did in Palestine Proper. {Judges, 
X. 17, xi. 11, 34.) Eusebius notices it as a Levitical 
city in the tribe of Gad. {Onomast. s. v. Ma<r<^d.) 

4 . A fourth Mizpeh is named in Josh. xi. 3, 
more to the north of Peraea, where we read of “ the 
Hivite under Hermon, in the land of Mizpehand 
presently afterwards of “ the valley of Mizpeh east¬ 
ward” (vcr. 8), which cannot be identical with the 
Gileadite Mizpeh, but must have been at the south¬ 
ern base of Mount Hermon. 

5 . Mizpeh of Moab is mentioned (in 1 Sam. 

xxii. 3) in a manner which seems to intimate that 
it was the capital of that country in the time of 
David, as it was certainly the residence of its king. 
(Euseb. Onom. s. v. Ma(T(rri(pd.) [G. W.] 

MNIZUS, or MINIZUS, a small town in Galatia, 
between Lagania and Ancyra, where the Emperor 
Anastasias must have resided for some time, as 
several of his constitutions are dated from that place, 
both in the Codex Theodosianus and the Codex 
Justinianeus. {liin. Ilieros. p. 576 ; It. Ant. p. 142; 
Notit. Episc., where it is called Hicrocl. 

p. 697, where it bears the name \ Tab. 

Pent, calls it Mizagus; Cod. Thcod. de kis qui ad 
Eccles. i. 3; de Epist. i. 33; de Poen. i. 16.) 
Mnizus was the see of a bishop, as we know from 
several councils at which its bishops are mentioned. 
Kiepert identifies the place with the modem 
Ajas. [B. S.] 

MOAB {MwdS), vallis, regio, campestria, &c 
[Moabitae.] The notice of Eusebius may be here 
introduced {Onomast. s. v. VludS ):—“A city of 
Arabia, now called Areopolis. The country also v 
called Moab, but the city Rabbath Moab.” [Are- 
oroLis.] [G. W.] 

MOABITAE (Mwa^rat: the country Moa^ 
Tis), the people descended from Moab, the son of 
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Lot, the fruit of his incestuous connection with his 
eldest daughter. {Gen, xix. 37.) Moses has pre¬ 
served the very early history of their country in 
Deuteronomy (ii. 9—11);—“The Lord said unto 
me, Distress not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle, for I will not give thee of tlieir land 
for a possession; because I have given Ar unto the 
children of Lot for a possession. The Emiins 
dwelt there in times past, a people great, and many, 
and tall, as the Anakims.” The Moabites, having 
dispossessed these gigantic aborigines, held pos¬ 
session of their country, which was bounded on the 
north by the river Arnon, which separated them 
from the Amorites. At an earlier period, indeed, 
they had extended their conquests far to the north 
of the Amon, but had been forced to retire before 
the Amorites, to whom they had ceded their north¬ 
ern conquests, even before the children of Israel came 
into their coasts; and several fragments of the an¬ 
cient war-songs relating to those times are preserved 
by Moses. {Numb. xxi. 13—15, 26—30.) The 
boundary question was revived subsequently, in the 
days of Jephthah, when the Amorites demanded 
the restoration of the conquests that Israel had made 
between the Arnon and the Jabbok south and north, 
and to the Jordan westward, as of right belonging 
to them, their title not having been invalidated by 
300 years’ occupation by the Israelites. It appears 
from Jephthah’s historical review of the facts, that 
the Israelites had neither invaded nor occupied any 
part of tho territories of which Moab and Ammon 
were in actual possession at the period referred to; 
but only so much of their ancient possessions as 
Sihou king of the Amorites had already forced 
them to abandon (Judges^ xi. 12—28) ; and it is 
remarkable that tho memorial of the occupation of 
the territory north of Arnon by the Moabites has 
been preseiwed, through the Mosaic records, even to 
this day, in the name that is popularly assigned to 
that remarkable mountain district east of the Dead 
Sea, which fomis so conspicuous and remarkable a 
feature in the distant view from Jerusalem towards 
the east, still called “ the mountains of Moab,” as in 
Deuteronomy that high table land is described as 
tho “plains of Moab” {Deut, x-xix. 1, xxxii. 49); 
and Josephus occasionally uses tho name witli the 
same latitude, of tho country north of tho Arnon, 
describing tho Moabites as still a mighty nation of 
Coelesyria {Ant i. 11. § 5); iind reckoning among 
the Moabite cities occupied by the Jews under Alex¬ 
ander Janimeus, Chesbon (Ueshbon), Medaba, Pellas, 
and others that lay considerably north of the Amon 
{Ani. xiii. 15. § 4), although in other passages he 
makes that river divide tho Moabites from the 
Amorites {Ant iv. 5. § 1), and describes the 
country of Moab as tho southern limit of Teraca 
{BeU. Jnd, iii. 3. § 3), consistently witli which 
notices he compares the country of tho Amorites to 
nn island, bounded by tho Arnon on the S., the 
Jabbok on tho N., and tho Jordan on the E. 
{Ant iv. 5. § 2.) It is then justly remarked 
by lleland {Palaestina, p. 102), that by “ the plains 
of Moab,” whore tho Israelites w’ero encamped be¬ 
fore they crossed the Jordan {NwnJb. xxxiii. 48, 
49, 50), which is described as being over against 
Jericho, and by the “ land of Moab,” in which 
mount Nobo is said to be situated {Dent xxxii. 49, 
comp, xxxiv. 1.5.6.8), it is not to be understood as 
though that district was actually in possession of tlie 
Moabites at that time; but is so called because 
they formerly held it under their dominion. {Nnnvh, 
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xxi. 26.) It may be added, that after it had been 
occupied by the tribes of Gad and Reuben, to wlioin 
Moses assigned \t{Numh. xxxii.3.33—38), the Moab¬ 
ites again conquered it for a time, as it is clear that 
Eglon must have subjugated that district east of tho 
Jordan, before he could have possessed himself of 
Jericho, on the west of that river. {Judges^ iii. 12— 
30.) Their long and undisturbed tenui’O of their 
own proper countiy is forcibly described by the 
prophet Jeremiah. “ Moab hath been at ease from 
his youth, and he hath settled on his lees, and hath 
not been emptied from vessel to vessel, neither hath 
he gone into captivity: thetfefore his taste remained 
in him, and his scent is not changed” (xlviii. 11); 
and the enumeration of its prosperous cities, in his 
denunciation, indicates the populousness and rich¬ 
ness of the country, to which the Israelites resorted 
when suffering from famine in their own most 
fruitful districts {Ruth^ i. 1), and which supplied 
the market of Tyre with grain. {Ezek. xxvii. 17.) 
[Minnith.] The country is described by Josephus 
as fertile, and capable of supporting a number of 
men on its produce. {Ant iv. 5. § I.) This account 
both of its populousness and fertility is remarkably 
confirmed by modern travellers, and the existing 
monuments of its numerous cities. Thus Irby and 
Mangles, proceeding south from Korek, “ ascended 
into a country of downs, with verdure so close as to 
appear almost like turf, and with cornfields at inter¬ 
vals.” They passed many ruined sites, tlio names 
of several of which they obtained; “ in short,” they 
add, “ the whole of the fine plains in this quarter 
are covered with sites of towns, on every eminenco 
or spot convenient for tho construction of one ; and 
as all the land is capable of rich cultivation, thcro 
can be littlo doubt tJiat this country, now so deserted, 
once presented a continued picture of plenty and 
fertility” {Travels^ p. 371, compare under June 5, 
p. 456); and it is to this quarter that tho. Arabs 
referred, when they reported to Volncy “ that there 
arc to tho SIC. of the lake Asphaltes, within three 
days* journey, upwards of throe hundred ruined towns 
absolutely deserted; several have large edifices with 
columns.” (Ib. p. 310.) IIq indeed assigns tho 
country to “ the Nabathaoans, the most potent of the 
Arabs and of the Idumaeans;” but the ruins are 
more probably to bo referred to the earlier inhabi¬ 
tants of the country, who, we know, lived in settled 
habitations, while the Nabalhaei were a Bedowi 
tribe, living for the most part in tents. In any case 
the present aspect of the country furnishes a strik¬ 
ing commentary on Jeremiah xlviii., e. g. “ Joy and 
gladness is taken from the plentiful field, and from 
tlie land of Moab; and I have caused wine to fail from 
the wdno-pressos; none shall tread with shouting: 
their shouting shall be no shouting.” [G.W.] 

MOCISU8, or MOCISUM U<oKi(r6v\ 

a fort in the north western part of Cappadocia, which 
tlie Emperor Justinian, at the time when he divided 
the country into three provinces, raised to the rank 
of the capital of Cappadocia III. On that occasion 
tlie place was considerably enlarged, and its name 
was changed into Justinianopolis. (Procop. de Aed, 
V. 4; Hierocl. p. 701, where it is miawritton 'Pe^e- 
KovKovfT6s, for *‘9iytg.ovKi(r6s\ Const. Porph. de 
Them. i. 2 ; Stoph. B. s, v. Mou/c«r(ros; Cone. Const, 
ii, p. 96.) It modern name is Kvr Skekr. [L. S.] 
MODPCIA {Moma)f a city of Cisalpine Gaul, 
situated on the river Lambnis, about 12 miles N. of 
tho name of wliich is not found during the 
period of the Roman Empire, and it was probably in 
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those days a mere village, or at least a dependency 
of Mediolanum; but the Gothic king Theodoric 
constructed a palace there, and made it his summer 
residence. It continued to be a favourite abode of 
the Lombard kings, and Queen Theodolinda founded 
a Basilica there, which has ever since been one of 
the most celebrated churches in the N. of Italy, and 
still contains many interesting relics of the cele¬ 
brated Lombard queen. (P. Diac. Hist. Lang. iv. 
22.49.) [E.H.B.] 

MODIN (Ma>5€i;u, LXX.; Ma>S€6li/, 

Joseph. ;M7?5€€fju, Euseb.),the residence of Mattathias, 
the great grandson of Asamonaeus, and the hither of 
Judiis Maccabaeus and his four valiant brothers, who 
was however only a sojourner at Modin, being a 
native of Jerusalem, and a priest of the coui‘se of 
Joarib. It was probably the native place of the sons, as 
it was also their burying-placo. Hero it was that the 
first opposition to the impious edict of Antiochus 
Epiphanes was made, when Mattathias slew with 
his own hand the renegade Jew who had offered 
iilolatrous sacrifice, and demolished the altar. (Jos. 
Ant. xii. 8. §§ 1, 2.) Judas was buried there in the 
sepulchre of his father (lb. 11. § 27); and subse¬ 
quently on the death of Jonathan, Simon erected a 
monument of white polished marble over their graves, 
which ho raised to a great height, so as to be con¬ 
spicuous from afar, and surrounded with a monolithic 
colonnade. In addition to this, ho raised seven 
pyramids, one for each of the family, remarkable 
both for their size and beauty, which remained 
until the age of the historian (xiii. 6. § 5, comp. 

1 Macc. xiii. 27—30), as indeed Eusebius and S. 
Jerome affirm that the sepulchres of the Maccabees 
were shown there at their day. {Oimmast. s. v.') 
Josephus (xii. 6. § 1) simply calls it a village of 
Judaea; but the last-cited authors speak of it as a 
village near to Diospolis (^Lydda). The author of 
the 1st Book of Maccabees writes that upon the pil¬ 
lars which were set about the pyramids, Simon 
“ made all their armour for a perpetual memory, and 
l)y the armour ships carved, that they might be seen 
of all that sail on the sea.” (xiii, 28, 29.) This 
would imply that these pyramids were not very far 
dLstant from the sea, and so far confirm the report 
of Eusebius and S. Jerome, who place the sepul- 
„chres in the vicinity of Lydda^ and perhaps affords 
some countenance to the idea that the name “ Mac- 
cabee” was derived from the root 3pO the final 
radicals of the names of the three patriarchs Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, which the tribe of Dan, on 
whose borders Modin was situated, are said to have 
carried on their banner, (Reland, s.v. p. 901.) A 
comparatively modem tradition has placed Modin on 
a remarkable conical hill, named Saha, 2^ hours 
from Jerusalem, on the left of the Jaffa road; but 
this is, as Dr. Robinson has remarked “ several hours 
distant from the plain, upon the mountains, and 
wholly shut out from any view of the sea.” {Bih. 
Rc9. vol. ii. p. 329.) He suggests that it may have 
been at Ldtrdn^ which is also on the Jaffa road, on 
the very verge of the plain (Ibid, note 4, and vol. iii. 
p. 30, n. 4.) But this is too far from Lydda, and so 
near to Nicopolis [Emmaus, 2.] that Eusebius would 
doubtless have described it by its vicinity to that 
city, rather than to Diospolis. Its site has yet to 
be sought [G. W.] 

MODOGALINGA (Plin. vi. 19. s. 22), one of the 
large islands in the Delta of the Ganges. Calinga is 
of frequent occurrence in the ancient notices of India. 
[Oaluiqa.] [V.] 
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MODOGULLA (MoSdvwAAa, Ptol. vii. 1. § 83), 
a town mentioned by Ptolemy, on the western side 
of HindosUin. It is probably the present Modgull^ 
at no great distance from Calliany. [V.] 

MODOMA'STICE (MoSo/iaoTiK^, Ptol. vi. 6. 
§ 2), one of the four divisions into which Ptolemy 
divides the province of Carmania Deserta (now 
Kirmdn). [V.] 

MODRA (rd MdSpa), a small town, which, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo (xii. p. 543), was situated in 
Phrygia Epictetus, at the sources of the river Gal- 
^us; but as this river flows down from the northern 
dope of mount Olympus, which there foniis the 
boundary between Phrygia and Bith 3 mia, Strabo 
must be mistaken, and Modra probably belonged to 
the south-west of Bithynia, and was situated at or 
near the modern Airie Geul. (Paul. Lucas, iSce. Voy. 

[. 14.) As Strabo’s expression is 4k MSSpaju, some 
have supposed that Modra was no town at all, but 
only a name of a district; but it is known from 
Constantine Porpliyrogenitus (^de Them, vi.) that 
the district about Modra was called Modrene. [L S.] 
MODUBAE (Plin. vi. 19. s. 22), one of several 
unknown tribes or nations placed by Pliny beyond 
the Ganges, in that part of India which was anciently 
called India extra Gangem. [V.] 

MODU'RA (MdSovpa, Ptol. vii. 1. § 89.) There 
are two places of this name mentioned in the ac¬ 
counts of ancient India : one described by Ptolemy 
(/. c.) as ^a(Ti\€iov ITaj/Sloi/os, the Palace of King 
Pandion; and the other as MdSoopa rj ru>v deuv, 
the Sacred Modoura (vii. 1. § 50). The former of 
these towns was in the southern part of Hindostdn, 
and is most probably the present ruined city, Ma¬ 
dura ; the second was in the land of the Caspeiraci 
in the NW. part of India, either on the frontier or 
in the Panjdb. Its exact position cannot now be 
determined. . . [V-] 

MODUTTI (Mo5oottou 4ii'n6piov^ Ptol. vii. 4. 
§ 7), a port in the island of Taprjbane or Ceylon, 
mentioned by Ptolemy. The strong resemblance of 
the name makes it extremely probable that it is the 
same with the present Mantotle, where there are 
still the remains of a great city, and where a great 
number of Roman coins of tlie times of the Antonines 
have been dug up. It appears to have been situated 
at the northern point of the island. The inhabitants 
were called Mobovrroi. [V.] 

MOENUS (the Main), a navigable river of Ger¬ 
many, which has its soui'ces in the Sudeti Montes, 
near the town of Menosgada, and after flowing in a 
western direction through the country of the Her- 
munduri and the Agri Decumates, empties itself into 
the Rhine, a little above Moguntiacum (Plin. ix. 17; 
Mela, iii. 3. § 3; Amm. Marc. xvii. 1; Tac. Germ. 28; 
Eumcn. Constant. 13.) [L. S.] 

MOERIS LACUS {rj Mofp/os Xifivt), Herod, ii. 
13, 148, seq.; Diod. i. 52; Moipi^os xifiyri, Strab. 
xviii. p. 810; Ptol. iv. 5. §§ 20, 36; Mocris Lacus, 
Mela, i. 9. § 5; Moeridis,Plin. v. 9. s. 9), was tlie most 
extensive and remarkable of all the Aegyptian lakes. 
It formed the western boundary of the Arsinoito 
nome [Arsinoe] in Middle Aegypt, and was con¬ 
nected with the Nile by the canal of Joseph (JBahr- 
Jusuf). A portion of its ancient bed is repre¬ 
sented by the modem Birket-el-KeHtn. Of all tlio 
remarkable objects in a land so replete with wonders, 
natural and artificial, as Aegypt, the lake of Moeris 
was the most enigmatical to the ancients. Herodotus 
(ii. 149), who is followed by Pliny (v. 9. s. 9), 
regarded it as the work of man, and ascribes it to a 
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king of ihe same name. This supposition is in¬ 
credible, and runs counter both to local tradition 
and actual observation. “ Nothing,” says a modern 
traveller (Browne, Travels in Egypty p. 169), “ can 
present an appearance so unlike the works of men. 
On the NE. and S. is a rocky ridge, in every ap¬ 
pearance primevaland Strabo (xvii. p. 112) ob¬ 
serves upon the marine conformation of its shores 
and the billowy colour and motion of its waters. 
So far as it has been hitherto surveyed, indeed, 
Moeris is known to have been inclosed by ele¬ 
vated lands; and, in early times, the bed of the 
Nile was too low to admit of its waters flowing 
into the basin of the lake, even if there had been 
a natural communication between the river and 
Moeris. Strabo believed it to be altogether a 
natural reservoir, and that the canal which con¬ 
nected it with the Nile was alone the work of human 
art. His opinion is doubtless the correct one, but 
admits perhaps of some modification. The whole 
of the A^inoite nome was indebted to human enter¬ 
prise for much of its extent and fertility. Geologi¬ 
cally speaking, it was, in remote periods, a vast 
limestone valley, the reservoir of waters descending 
from the encompassing hills, and probably, if con¬ 
nected with the Nile at all, the communication was 
8 ubterraneous. As the accumulated waters gradually 
subsided, the summits and sides of the higher 
ground were cultivated. The richness of the soil— 
a deposit of clay and muriate of lime, like that of 
the Oases —^would induce its occupiers in every age 
to rescue the land from the lake, and to run dams 
and embankments into the water. In the dry 
season, therefore, Moeris would exhibit the spectacle 
of a body of water intersected by peninsulas, and 
broken by islands, while, at the period of inundation, 
it would wear the aspect of a vast basin. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the accounts of eye-witnesses, such as 
were Strabo and Herodotus, would vary according 
to the season of the year in which they inspected 
it. Moreover, there are grounds for supposing that 
ancient travellers did not always distinguish between 
the connecting canal, the Bahr^Jumfy and Moeris 
itself. The canal was unquestionably constructed 
by man’s labour, nor would it present any insupe¬ 
rable difficulties to a people so laborious as the 
Aegyptians. There was a further motive for 
redeeming the Moeriote district generally, for the 
lands opposite to it, on the eastern bank of the Nile, 
were generally barren, being either a sandy level 
or stone quarries, while the soil of the Arsinoito 
nome was singularly fertile, and suited to various 
crops, corn, vegetables, and fruit. If then we dis¬ 
tinguish, as Strabo did, the canal from the 

lake {\lpvT})y the ancient narratives may be easily 
reconciled with one another and wdth modem surveys. 
Even the words of Herodotus (3t» 
icrri Kal hpvKT-ii) may apply to the canal, which 
was of considerable extent, beginning at Hermopolis 
(^Ashmtmeen)y and running 4 leagues W., and then 
turning from N. to S. for 3 leagues more, \mtil 
it reaches the lake. Modern writers frequently 
reproach the ancients with assigning an incredible 
extent to the lake; and some of them surmise that 
Herodotus and Strabo do not speak of the same 
waters. But the modems have mostly restricted 
themselves to the canal, and have eitlier not explored 
Moeris itself, the NW shores of which are scarcely 
known, or have not made allowance for its dimi- 
nutiou by the encroaching sands and the detritus 
of fallen embankments. 
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We infer, therefore, that the lake Moeris is a 
natural lake, about the size of that of Geneva, and 
was originally a depression of the limestone plateau, 
which intersects in this latitude the valley of the 
Nile. Even in its diminished extent it is still at 
least 30 miles long, and 7 broad. Its direction 
is from SW, to NE., with a considerable curve or 
elbow to the E. The present level of its surface is 
nearly the same with that of the Mediterranean, 
with which indeed, according to a tradition mentioned 
by Herodotus, it was connected by a subterranean 
outlet into the Syrtes. If the lake, indeed, ever 
discharged any portion of its waters into the sea, 
it must have been in pre-historic times. 

The waters of Moeris are impregnated with the 
alkaline salts of the neighbouring desert, and with 
the depositions—muriate of lime — of the sur¬ 
rounding hills. But, although brackish, they are not 
so saline as to be noxious to fish or to the crocodile, 
which in ancient times were kept in preserves, and 
tamed by the priests of the Arsinoite nome. (Strab. 
xvii. p. 112; Aelian, UisL A, x. 24.) The fish¬ 
eries of the lake, especially at the point where the 
sluices regulated the influx of the Bahr-Jusufy were 
very productive. The revenue derived from them 
was, in the Pharaonic era, applied to the purchase 
of the queen’s wardrobe and perfumes. Under the 
Persian kings they yielded, during the season of 
inundation, when the canal fed the lake, a talent of 
silver dally to the royal treasury (150?.). During 
the rest of the year, when the waters ebbed towards 
the Nile, the rent was 30 minae, or 60/., daily. In 
modem times the right of fishing in the Birhet-eU 
Rerun has been fanned for 13 purses, or about 84?., 
yearly. (Laborde, Rivue Frangaisey 1829, p. 67.) 
It is probable, indeed, that a copious infusion of Nile 
water is required to render that of Moeris palatable 
to man, or salutiiry for fish. 

To Thoutinosis III. the Aegyptians were pro¬ 
bably indebted for the canal which connected tho 
lake of Moeris with the Nile. It may have been, 
in part, a natural channel, but its dykes and em¬ 
bankments were constructed and kept in repair by 
man. There is, indeed, some difficulty respecting 
tho influx and reflux of the water, since the level of 
the Bahr-Jusitf is much higher than that of the 
Arsinoite nome and the lake; and Herodotus seems 
to say (ii. 149) that tho waters returned by tho 
same channel by which they entered Moeris. As 
mention is made, however, of sluices at their point 
of junction, it is possible that a series of floodgates 
retained or impelled the water. The main dyke 
ran between the Memphite and Arsinoite nomes. 

Belzoni found remains of ancient cities on the 
western side of Moeris, and is disposed to place the 
Great Labyrinth in that quarter. But if we may 
trust the accounts of the best ancient writers, it 
certainly was not on that side of tho lake. Its 
shores and islands were, however, covered with 
buildings. Of the ruins of Arsinoe mention has 
been made already. But Herodotus tells an extra¬ 
ordinary story of pyramids seated in the lake itself 
(?. c.):—“About the middle of it are two pyramids, 
each rifling 300 feet above the watery the part 
that is under tho water is just the same height. On 
the top of each is a colossus of stone seated iu a 
chair.” This account is singular, as implying that 
pyramidal buildings were sometimes employed as 
the bases of statues. But it is impossible to re¬ 
concile this statement with the asoertained depth ef 
the Birket-el-Keruny which on an average does 
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not exoeod 12 feet, and even where it is deepest is 
oniy 28. We may indeed admit, that, so long as 
the fisheries were a royal monopoly, a larger body of 
water was admitted from the Nile, and the ordinary 
depth of the lake may thus have been greater than 
at present. It is also possible that much of the 
surrounding country, now covered with sand, may 
formerly, during the inundation, have been entirely 
submerged, and therefore that the pyramids which 
Herodotus saw, the sides of which even now bear 
traces of submersion (Vyse, On the Pyramids^ 
vol. iii, p. 84), may have been the truncated py¬ 
ramids of BiahmUf now beyond the reach of the 
Birket-el-Kerwi, but within the range of the ancient 
Moeris. Herodotus, if, as is probable, he visited the 
Arsinoito nonie in the wet season, may have been 
struck with the elevation of these monuments above 
the lake, and exaggerated their proportions as well 
above as below its surface. I'ococke (Travels^ 
vol. i. p. 65) tells us that he saw on its western 
extremity, “ a head of land setting out into the lake, 
in a semicircular figure, with white cliffs and a 
height above,” which he thought might ho the lower 
part of the two pyramids described by Herodotus. 
And P(?re Lucas ( Vo7jages en Egypte, vol. ii. p. 48) 
observed an island in the middle of the lake, a good 
league in circumference. He was assured by his 
guides that it contained the ruins of several temples 
and tombs, two of which were loftier and broader 
than the rest. 

The region of Moeris awaits more accurate sur¬ 
vey. The best accounts of it, as examined by 
modem travellers, will be found in Belzoni, Travels j 
Champollion, VEgypte, vol. i, p. 329; Jomard, 
VescripU de VEgypte, vol. i. p. 79; Ritter, Erd-> 
kunde, vol. i. p. 803. [W. B. D.] 

MOE'SIA, a Roman province in f^urope, was 
bounded on the S. by M. Haemus, which separated 
it from Thrace, and by M. Orbelus and Scordus, 
which separated it from Macedonia, on the W. by 

M. Scordus and the rivers Drinus and Savus, which 
separated it from Illyricum and Pannonia, on the 

N. by the Danube, which separated it from Dacia, 
and on the E. by the Poiitus Euxinus, thus cor¬ 
responding to the present Servia and Bulgaria. 
7"ho Greeks called it Mysia (Mvala), and the in¬ 
habitants Mysians (Moo’d), and sometimes Euro¬ 
pean Mysia (Motria ^ iv Evp^ifirp, Dion Cass. xlix. 
36; Appian, III. 6), to distinguish it from Mysia in 
Asia. 

The original inhabitants of Moesia were, according 
to Strabo, a tribe of Thracians, and were the ances¬ 
tors of the Mysians of Asia (vii. p. 295). Of the 
early history of the country, little or nothing is 
known. In b. c. 277, a largo body of Gaulish in¬ 
vaders entered Moesia, after the defeat and death of 
their leader Brennus, and settled there under the 
name of tlio Scordisci. The Romans first entered 
Moesia in b. c. 75, when C. Scribonius Curio, pro- 
consul of Macedonia, penetrated as far as the 
Danube, and gained a victory over the Moesians. 

' (S. Ruf. Brev. 7 ; Jomand. de Regn. Succ. 50; 
Eutrop. vi. 2.) But the permanent subjugation of 
Moesia was probably effected by M.Liciniu.s Crassus, 
gfandsoatof the triumvir, who was proconsul of 
Macedwla 29. (Liv. Ep. 134, 135; Dion 

Cass. li. 25—»i|7&;Flor. iv. 12, 15.) This may be 
inferred from thf|? statement of Dion Cassius (Iiii. 7), 
who represeutli^^l^gustus two years afterwards 
(b. c. 27) spe^K of the subjugation of Gallia, 
Mysia, and Further, in a. d. 6, Dion Cas- 
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sins mentions the governor of Mysia (Iv. 29), and in 
A. D. 14 Tacitus speaks of the legatus Moesiae 
(Ann. i. 79); so that there can be no doubt that it 
was reduced into the form of a province in the reign 
of Augustus, and that the statement of Appian is 
incorrect, that it did not become a Roman province 
till the reign of Tiberius. (III. 30.) In the reign 
of Tiberius, Moesia was laid waste by the Dacians 
and Sarmatians, being then without a garrison, con¬ 
trary to the usual Roman practice, for a legion was 
generally stationed there. (Suet. Tib. 41, Vesp. 6; 
Tacit. Ann. xvi. 6.) As a frontier province of the 
empire, it was strengthened by a line of stations and 
fortresses along tho south bank of the Danube. A 
lioman wall was built from Axiopolis to Tomi, as a 
defence against the Sarmatians and Scythians, who 
inhabited the delta of the Danube. Moesia was 
originally only one province, but was divided into 
two provinces, called Moesia Superior and Inferior, 
probably at the commencement of Trajan’s reign. 
(Marquardt, in Becker’s Romisch. Alterth. vol. iii. 
pt. i. p. 106.) Each province was governed by a 
consular legatus, and was divided into smaller dis¬ 
tricts (regimes et vici). Moesia Superior was tho 
western, and Moesia Inferior the eastern half of the 
country; they were separated from each other by 
tho river Cebrus or Ciabrus, a tributary of the 
Danube. (Ptol. iii. 9, 10.) They contained several 
Roman colonies, of which two, Ratiaria and Oescus, 
were made colonies by Trajan, and Viminacium by 
Gordian III. (Marquardt, 1. c.) The conquest of 
Dacia, by Trajan, removed the frontiers of the 
empire farther north, beyond tho Danube. The 
emperor Hadrian visited Moesia, as we are informed 
by his medals, in his general progress through the 
empire, and games in his honour were celebrated at 
Pincum. In A. d. 250 the Goths invaded Moesia. 
Decius, who Wtis then emperor, marched against 
them, but was defeated and killed in a battle with 
them in 251. What the valour of Decius could 
not effect, his successor, Trebonianus Gallus, ob- 
tfiined by bribery; and the Goths withdrew to the 
Dniester. When Aurelian gave up Dacia to the 
Goths, and withdrew liis troops and part of tho in¬ 
habitants to the south side of the river, be formed a 
settlement in the heart of Moesia, which was named 
from him Dacia Aureliani. [Dacia, Vol. I. p. 745.] 
In 395 the Ostrogoths, being hard pressed by the 
Huns, requested permission of the Romans to pass 
the Danube, and settle in Moesia. The request 
was acceded to by Valens, who was then emperor, 
and a large number took advantage of the privilege. 
Tliey soon, however, quarrelled with tho Roman 
authorities, and killed Valens, who marched to op¬ 
pose them. The Goths, who settled in Moesia, are 
sometimes called Moeso-Goths, and it was for their 
use that Ulphilas translated the Scriptures into 
Gothic about tho middle of the fourth century. In 
the seventh century the Sclavonians entered Moesia, 
and the Bulgarians about the same time, and 
founded the kingdoms of Bulgaria and Servia. 

Moesia was occupied by various populations; the 
following are enumerated by Ptolemy and Pliny 
(Ptol. iii. 9; PUn. iii, 26); the Dardani, Celegeri, 
Triballi, Timachi, Moesi, Thraces, Scytbae, Tricor- 
nesii, Pincensii, Troglodytes, and Peucini, to which 
may be added the Scordisci. (Liv. xl. 67.) The 
relative situations of these people were somewhat aa* 
follows: the Dardani, said to be a colony from 
dania in Asia, dwelt on the borders of Macedoi^^ 
The Triballi dwelt near the river Ciabm8,jg%e 
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Timachi by the river Timachus. The Triconesii, 
who derived their name from Tricornum, were on 
the confines of Dalmatia. The Peucini inhabited 
the island of Pence, at the mouth of the Danube. 
The Thraces were near their own country; the 
Scordisci, between the Dardani and Dalmatia. The 
Moesi, or Mysi, proper, inhabited the heart of the 
country to which they gave their name, on the 
banks of tlie river Ciabrus. [A. L.] 

MOGETIANA or MOGENTIANA, a place in 
Lower Pannonia, on the road from Sopianae to 
Sabaria. (^IL Ant. pp. 263,233.) Its exact site is 
uncertain. [L. S.] 

MOGONTIACUMor MAGONTIACUM (^Malnz\ 
a city of Gallia, on the Kliinc. On this s{)ot was 
built a monument in honour of Drusus the father of 
Gerinaiiicus. (Eutrop. vii. 13.) Magontiacum, as 
it is written in the text of Tacitus, is often men¬ 
tioned in the history of the war of Civilis. (Tacit. 
JIht. iv. 15, 24, &c.) Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 14) writes 
the name MoKovrtaKSvy and places the town in 
Gennania Inferior. In Eutropius the form of the 
word is Mogontiacum (ed. Verheyk); but the MSS. 
have also the forms Maguntia and Moguntia, whence 
is easily derived the French form Mayence, and the 
German Mainz. Tlie jK)sition of Mogontiacum at 
Maim on the Rhine is determined by the Itins. 
which place it 18 M. P. from Bingium (/imr/m), 
also on the Rhine. It was an important position 
under the Roman empire, but no great events are 
connected with the name;. Ammiauus Marcellinus 
(xv. 11) calls it a Municipium, which means a town 
that had a Roman form of administration. [G. L.] 
MOGRUS (Mu) 7 pos), a navigable river in Colchis, 
flowing into the Euxine between the Phasis in the 
north, and the Isis in the south; its mouth is just 
midway between the two, being 90 stadia distant 
from each. (Arrian, Peripl, Pont. Etta;, p. 7; Plin. 
vi. 4.) As an ancient reading in Pliny is 
Nogrus, and the Table has Nigrus, it is possible 
that the real name of the river may have been No¬ 
grus, and that in Arrian also w’o must road Nw- 
ypos. [L. S.J 

MOL ADA (MwAaSd), a town of Palestine, 
reckoned among the uttermost cities of the tribe 
of Judah toward the coast of Edom southward 
{Joshua^ XV. 21. 26), and indeed in that part which 
foil to the tribe of Simoon, “ whose inheritance was 
within the inheritance of the cliildren of Judah.” 
(lb. xix. 1, 2; 1 Chron. iv. 24. 28.) Roland re¬ 
marks, “ Videtur c.sse eadeiri ac Malatha ” (^Palaest. 
8, V, p, 901.), which Malatha is mentioned by Jo¬ 
sephus as a castle of Idumaea, to which Agrippa,tho 
son of Aristobulus and son-in-law of Herod the Great, 
retired in his distress after his return from Rome, and 
whore he meditated suicide. {Ant. xviii. 7. § 2.) It 
is mentioned also by Eusebius and S. Jerome as 
iv. M. P. distant from Arad ('Apa^aJ), which they 
describe as an ancient city of the Amorites, situated in 
the wilderness of Kadosh (KdSSrjy), xx. M.P. from 
Hebron, on the road to Aila. {Onomast. s. vv. 
*Apafxd, *A<ra<rav dapw; Reland, Palaestina, 8,v. 
JMalailia^ pp. 885, 886.) The site of Arad is still 
marked by a ruin of the same name, at the required 
distance S. of Hebron ; near to which are wells and 
ruins named El JfilA, which Dr. Robinson “ was 
disposed to regard as marking the site of the an¬ 
cient Moladah of the Old Testament, the Malatha 
of the Greeks and Romans.*' {Bib, Res. vol. ii. 
621.) [G. W.] 

MOLINDAE (Plin. vi. 19. s. 22), a people men- 
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tioned by Pliny, who lived in the eastern part of 
India extra Gangem. It seems probable that they 
are the same as tliose noticed by Ptolemy with the 
name Marundae (MapoDj/Jeu, vii. 2. § 14), [V.] 

MOLOCATH. [Mulucha.] 

MOLOEIS. [Platakae.] 

MOLOSSI, MOLO'SSIA. [Epkikus.] 
MOLU'RIS. [Megara, Vo'l II. p. 317, a.] 
M0LYCRE1UM,M0LYCREIA, or MOLY'CBIA 
(MoAuxpcioi/, Thuc. ii. 84 ; MoAuKpeia, Strab. x. 
p. 451, et alii; MoAewpla, Polyb. v. 94 ; Pans, ix* 
31. § 6; Eth. MoKvKpios^ more rarely MoAufcpteur, 
MoAi>/fpa<os, fern. MoAif/fpiflr<ra, HioXvHptds^, a town 
of Actolia, situated near the sea-coast, and at a short 
distance from the promontory Antirrhium, which 
was hence called ‘Piou rh Mo\vkpik6u (Thuc. ii. 86), 
or MoXvKpiov ‘Pioi/. (Strab. viii. p. 336.) Some 
writers call it a Locrian town. It is said by Strabo 
to have been built after the return of the Heracleiduc 
into Peloponnesus. It was colonised by the Corinth¬ 
ians, but was subject to the Athenians in the early 
part of the Peloponnesian War. It was taken by the 
Spartan commander Eurylochus, with the assistance 
of the Aetolians, n.c. 426. It was considered sacred 
to Poseidon. (Strab. x. pp. 451, 460; Scyl. p. 14 ; 
3’huc. ii. 84, iii. 102 ; Diod. xii. 60 ; Polyb., Pans., 
ll. cc. ; Plin. iv. 2. s. 3 ; Ptol. iii. 15. § 3; Steph. 
Byz. s. V.) 

MOMEMITIIS (Mtojuejuc^/s, Strab. xvii. p. 803; 
Diodor. i. 66, 97; Steph. B. s. ?;.), the capital of the 
Home Mo-Memphitis, in tlie Delta. It was seated in 
lat.31^5' N.,on the eastern sliore of the lake Mareotis, 
N. of the Natron Lakes. Both its ancient and ils 
modern appellation— Manonfclspffly —indicate its 
position as the Lower Mempliis, or Memphis in the 
marshes. During the troubles which led to the 
Dodecarchy, Moinemphis was a place of some 
strength, owing to tlio difficulties of its approaches. 
It ^vas chiefly remarkable for its exportation of 
mineral alkalies from the neighbouring Natron 
Lakes. Athor or Aphrodite, under the form of a 
cow, was worshipped at Moinemphis. [W. B. D.] 
MONA (M6pa, Ptol. iii. 2. § 12 ; Mwvva, Dion 
Cass. Ixii. 7), an island in Britain, off the coast 
of the Ordoviccs, the Isle of Anylesey. 

Caesar describes Mona as situated in the middle 
of the passage from Britain to Ireland {B. G. v. 13), 
but by Mona in this passage he must mean the 
Isle of Man, which Pliny calls Monapia (iv. 16. 
s. 30); and Ptolemy that of Monarina or Mo- 
naokda {Movapiva, Movdoi^d). 

The Jslc of Anglesey was first invaded by Sue¬ 
tonius Paullinus, gvivcrnor of Britain under Noro, 
A. D, 61. Previous to tlie appointment of Sueto¬ 
nius Paullinus, the Romans had met with some re¬ 
verses in the west of Britain. From the vigorous 
measures adopted by Paullinus on entering upon the 
government of Britain, it may be inferred that the 
Druids of Mona had excited the Ordovices and the 
Silures to rise in rebellion ; or had assisted them ; 
probably both. Tacitus states that Mona was a re¬ 
ceptacle for fugitives. The island was well populated, 
and there the priests of the Druidical religion had 
established themselves in great strength. Paullinus 
was recalled from the conquest of Anglesey by the 
revolt of the Britons under Boadicea, and its subju¬ 
gation was not completed till a. d. 78 by Agricola. 
(Tac. Agric. pp. 15,18, Ann. xiv. 29.) [C. B. S.] 
MONAPIA. [Mona.] 

MONDA. [Munda.] 

MONESI, one of the many peoples of Aquitaoia^ 
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enumerated by Pliny, who places them below the 
Saltus Pyrenaeos (iv. 19). The name seems to be 
preserved in that cX Mcmevns^ which is between Pons 
and yavarreins, where it is said that there are traces 
of Roman camps. Moneins is in the department of 
Basses Pyr^Thdes, [G. L.] 

MONE'TIUM (Monyrtov), a town of the lapodes 
in Illyria. (Strab. iv. p. 207, vii. p. 314.) 

MONOECI PORTUS (MovoiKou Strab. 

Ptol.), or more correctly PORTUS HERCULIS 
MONOECI (Plin. iii. 5. § 7 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 42), 
sometimes also PORTUS HERCULIS alone (Val. 
Max. i. 6. § 7: Monaco)^ a port and town on the 
coast of Liguria, at the foot of the Maritime A1 |m, 
distant rather more than 200 stadia from Antipolis. 
(Strab. iv. p. 202.) Its name was obviously derived 
from the existence there of a temple of Hercules; 
and the Greek form of the epithet by which it was 
characterised, at once shows that it must have owed 
its foundation to the Greeks of Massilia. But 
Strabo, who derives the same inference from the 
name, had evidently no account of its origin or 
foundation, which were naturally connected by later 
writers with the fables concerning the passtige of 
Hercules, so that Ammianus ascribes the foundation 
of “ the citadel and port ” of Monoecus to Hercules 
himself. (Amm. Marc. xv. 10. § 9.) The ^rt is 
well described by Strabo (Z. c.) as of small size, so 
as not to admit many vessels, but well sheltered. 
Lucan, however, who gives a somewhat detailed 
notice of it, says it was exposed to the wind called 
by the Gauls Circius (the Vent de Bise) which ren¬ 
dered it at times an unsafe station for ships (Lucan, 
i. 405—408); and Silius Italicus dwells strongly 
on the manner in which the whole of this part of 
the coast of Liguria was swept by the same wind, 
which ho designates under the more general name 
of Boreas. (Sil. Ital. i. 586—593.) The port was 
formed by a projecting rocky point or headland, on 
which stands the modern town of Monaco^ and 
which was doubtless occupied in like manner in an¬ 
cient times, at first by the temple of Hercules, after¬ 
wards by the town or castle of Monoecus (arx Mo- 
noeciy Ammian. 1. c.) The town, however, does not 
seem to have ever been a place of much importance; 
the advantage of its port for commercial purposes 
„being greatly neutralised by the want of commu¬ 
nication with the interior. It was, however, fre¬ 
quently resorted to by the Roman fleets and ships, 
on their way along the coast of Liguria into Spain; 
and hence was a point of importance in a naval 
point of view. (Val. Max. i. 6. § 7 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 
42.) The headland of Monaco itself is of com¬ 
paratively small height, and lies immediately under 
a great mountain promontory, formed by one of the 
spurs or projecting ridges of the Maritime Alps ,* 
and which was regarded by many writers as the 
natural termination of the great chain of the Alps. 
[Alpes, p. 107.] * The passage of this mountain 
must always have been one of the principal diffi¬ 
culties in the way of constructing a high road along 
the coast of Liguria; this was achieved for the first 
time by Augustus, and on the highest point of the 
passage (called in the Itineraries “ in Alpe summa ” 
and “in Alpe maritima,” Itin. Ant. p. 296; Tab. 
Peut,')f he erected a trophy or monument to com¬ 
memorate the complete subjugation of the different 

Hence Virgil uses the expression “ descendens 
arce Monoeci ” (Aen. vi. 830) by a poetical figure for 
the Maritime Alpe in general. 
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nations inhabiting the Alps. The inscription of 
this monument has been preserved to us by Pliny 
(iii. 20. s. 24), and is one of our chief authorities 
for the geography of the Alpine tribes. The ruins 
of the monument itself, which was of a very massive 
character, still remain, and rise like a great tower 
above the village of Turbiay the name of which is 
evidently a mere corruption of Tropaea Augubti 
(Tpdirato ^eSaerrov^ Ptol. iii. 1. § 2), orTROPAEA 
Alpium, as it is termed by Pliny (/. c.). 

The line of the Roman road, cut in the face of the 
mountain, may be traced for some distance on each 
side of Turbia, and several ancient milestones have 
been found, which commemorate the construction of 
the road by Augustus, and its reparation by Hadrian. 
(Millin. Voy. en Piemontj vol. ii. pp. 136, 138; 
Durante, Chorographie du Comte de NicCy pp. 23 
—30.) 

The port of Monoecus seems to have been the 
extreme limit towards the E. of the settlements of 
Massilia, and hence both Pliny and Ptolemy regard it 
as the point from whence the Ligurian coast, in the 
more strict sense of the term, began. (Plin. iii. 5. 
s. 7 ; Ptol. iii. 1. §§ 2, 3.) Ptolemy has made a 
strange mistake in separating the Portus Herculis 
and Portus Monoeci, as if they were two distinct 
plaee.s. [E, H. B.] 

MONS AUREUS (Xpvaovi/ 6pos). 1. A moun¬ 
tain in Moesia Superior, which the emperor Probus 
planted with vines. (Eutrop. ix. 17, 20; It. Ant. 
p. 132; It. II. p. 564.) 

2. A town on the Danube, at the foot of the 
mountain, 23 miles from Singidunum. (J'ah. 
Pent.) [A. L.] 

MONS BALBUS, a mountain fastness of N. 
Africa, to which MasLnis.sa retired. (Liv. xxix. 31.) 
Shaw (TVav. p. 184) places the range in the dis¬ 
trict of Hakhuly E. of Tunis ; perhaps Sabalet-es- 
Sahib. [E. B. J.] 

MONS BRISIACUS. This is one of tlie posi¬ 
tions in the Roman Itins. along the Rhine. They 
place it between Helvetum or Helcebus [Helcebus] 
and Urunci. There is no doubt that is Vievx- 
Brisach or Althreisach, as the Germans call it. AH 
the jHisitions of the Itins. on the Rhine are on the 
west or Gallic side of the river, but Vieux-Bi'isach 
is on the east side. The Rhine has changed its 
bed in several parts, and this is one of the places 
where there has been a change. Breisach is de¬ 
scribed by Luitprand of Pavia (quoted by D’Anvillo), 
as being in the tenth century surrounded by the 
Rhine “ in modum insulae.” It may have been on 
an island in the Roman period. The hill (mons) of 
Alibreisach is a well marked position, and w'as once 
crowned by a citadel. A Itbreisach is now in the 
duchy of Baden, and opposite to Neubreisach on the 
French side of the Rhine. [G. L.] 

MONS MARIO'RUM, a town in Hispania Bae- 
tica, on the Mons Marianus, and on the road leading 
from the mouth of the Anas to Emerita, now Jl/a- 
rineSy in the Sierra Morena. {It. A nt. p. 442; 
Inscr. ap. Caro, Ant. i. 20; Spon. Miscell. p. 191; 
Florez, Esp. Sagr. ix. p. 23.) 

MONS SACEK (rb Upbv 6pos, Ptol. iii. 17. § 4), 
a mountain range on the SB. coast of Crete, near 
Hierapytna, identified with the Pytna (H^i^a) of 
Strabo (x. p. 472; comp. Groskurd, ad loe.\ Hock, 
KretOy vol. i. p. 16.) [E. B. J.] 

MONS SELEUCUS, in Gallia Narbonensis, is 
placed in the Antonine Itin. next to Vapincum 
(fiap^y on a road from Vapincum to Vienna ( Ftenne) 
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It is 24 M. V. from Vapincom to Mona Seleucus, 
and 26 M. P. from Mons Seleucus to Lucus (Luc). 
The Jerusalem Itin. has two Mutationes (Ad Fines, 
and Davianum) between Vapincurn and the Mansio 
Mons Seleucus, and the whole distance is 31 M. P. 
The distances would not settle the position of Mons 
Seleucus, but the name is preserved in Saleon. The 
Bdtie Mont-Saleon is only an abbreviation of the 
Bastida Montis Seleuci, a name that appears in 
some of the old documents of Bauphine. Many 
remains exist or did exist at Mons Seleucus; certain 
evidence that there was a Roman town here. 

Magnentius was defeated a. d. 353 by Constantius 
at Mons Seleucus. (Tillemont, Histoire dea Ein- 
pereurSy vol. iv. p. 383.) Tlic memory of the battle 
is preserved in several local names, as Le Champ 
VImpeirisy and Le Champ Jiataillcs. (Ukcrt, Gal- 
lien, p, 448.) [G. li.] 

MO'PSIUM (M6^iov: Eth. MSipto?, Steph. B., 
Moij/eievs, a dialectic form of Mo;|/i€us), a town of 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, situated upon a lull of the 
same name, which, according to Livy, was situated 
midway between Larissa and Tempo. Its ruins are 
still conspicuous in the situation mentioned by Livy, 
near the northern end of the lake Karatjair or 
Nessonis. (Steph. B. s. v. ; Strab. ix. pp. 441,443^ 
Liv, xlii. 61, 67 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
1>. 377.) 

MOPSO'PIA. [Pampiiyt.ia.] 

MOPSO'PIA (Mo\|/o7rla), an ancient name of 
Attica, derived from the hero Mopsopus or Mopsops. 
(Strab. iv. p. 397; Lycophr. 1339; Steph. B. s,v.) 

MOPSUCRE'NE (Mdij/ov fcpuTji/Tj), a town in the 
eastern part of Cilicia, on tlio river Cydnus, and not 
far from the frontier of Cataonia to which Ptolemy 
(v. 7. § 7), in fact, assigns it. Its site was on the 
southern slope of Mount Taurus, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the mountain pass loading from Cilicia 
into Cappadocia, twelve miles north of Tarsus. It 
is celebrated in history as the place where the em¬ 
peror Constantius died, a.d, 364. (Sozom. v. 1; 
Philostorg. vi. 5 ; Kutrop. x. 7; Amm. Marc. xxi. 29; 
/tin. Ant. p. 145, where it Is called Namsucrone; 
It. Ilieros. p. 579, where its name is mutilated into 
Mansverine.) 

MOPSUE'STIA (M(fil/ou iarta or Mo^ov^aria ; 
Eth. ^orptAriis), a considerable town in the extreme 
cast of Cilicia, on the river Pyranius, and on the 
road from Tarsus to Issus. In the earlier writers 
the town is not mentioned, though it traced its 
origin to the ancient sootlisayer Mopsus; but Pliny 
(v, 22), who calls it Mopsos, states that in 
his time it w’as a free town. (Comp. Strab. xiv. 
p. 676; Cic. ad Earn. iii. 8; Steph. B. s. v.; 
Procop. de Aed, v. 5 ; Amm. Mare, xiv, 8 ; Phot. 
Cod. 176; Ptol. V. 8. § 7; It Ant. p. 705; Ilierocl. 
p. 705; It. Ilkros. p. 680, where it is called Man- 
sista.) A splendid bridge across the Pyrainus W'a.s 
built at Mopsuestia by tlio ern})eror Constantius. 
(Malala, Chron. xiii.) It was situated only 12 
miles from the coast, in a fertile plain, called ^AKt/jioy 
wfJiov. (Arrian, Anab. ii. 5 ; Kustath. ad JJionps. 
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Per. 872.) In the middle ages the name of the 
place was corrupted into Mamista ; its present name 
is Messis or Mensis. Ancient remains are not men ¬ 
tioned, and travellers describe Mensis as a dirty and 
uninteresting place. (Leake, Minor, p. 217 ; 
Ottcris Reisen, i. c. 8.) [L. S.] 

MOKBIUM, in Britain, is mentioned in the Notitia 
as the quarters of a body of horse Cataphractarii 
(“ praefoctus equitum Cataphractariorum Morbio”). 
We are justified by an inscription in placing Mor- 
bium at Moresby near Whitehaven, where the re¬ 
mains of a Roman camp are yet to be traced. The 
inscription, preserved in a MS. of Dr. Stukeley, but 
not read by him, is upon a monument to the me¬ 
mory of a soldier of the Cataphractarii, which was 
found within the precincts of the Camp. [C.R.S.] 
MORDULAMNE (MopSovXd/jivrii Ptol. vii. 4. § 5), 
a j)ort on the eastern coast of Taprobane (Ceylon). 
The name is probably a coiTuption of the MSS., and 
ought to be MdpSou Xipr)v or Mdp5oi/Aa It 

is, perhaps, represented by the present Kattregam, 
wlicre there are still extensive ruins. (Ritter, Erd- 
ktmde, vi. p. 22; Davy, Account of Ceylon, p. 
420.) [V.] 

MORGA'NTIA, MURGA'NTIA, or MORGA'N- 
TIUM (MopydifTiop, Strab.; MopyaprlpTj, Diod.: 
Eth. Mopyaprlpo^. The name is variously written 
by Latin writers Mnrgantia, Murgentia, and Mor- 
gentia; the inhabitants are called by Cicero and 
Pliny, Murgentini), a city of Sicily, in the interior 
of the island, to the SW. of Catana. It was a city 
of the Siculi, though Strabo assigns its foundation 
to the Morgetes, wdiom ho supposes to liave crossed 
over from the soutliern part of Italy. (Strab. vi. 
pp. 257, 270.) But this was probably a mere 
inference from the resemblance of name; Stepliaims 
of Byzantium (s. v.), who is evidently alluding to 
the same tradition, calls Morgentiurn, or Morgentia 
(as he writes the name), a city of Italy, but no such 
place is known. [Mouoktes.] Strabo is the only 
author who notices the existence of the Morgetes in 
Sicily; and it is certain that when Morgantiuin first 
appears in history it is as a Siculian town. It is first 
mentioned by Diodorus in n. c. 459, when ho calls 
it a considerable city (ttSXip d^i6\oyop, Diod. xi. 
78): it wa.s at this time taken by Ducetius, who is 
said to have added greatly to his power and fame 
by the conquest; but after the fall of that leader, 
it became again independent. We next hear of it 
in B. c. 424, when, according to Thucydides, it was 
stipulated, at the peace concluded by Herniocrates, 
that Morgantia (or Morgantina, as he writes the 
name) should belong to the Camarinaeans, they 
paying for it a fixed sum to the Syracusans. (Time, 
iv. 65.) It is impossible to understand this arrange¬ 
ment between two cities at such a distance from 
one anollier, and there is probably some mistake in 
the names.* It is certain that in b. c. 396, Mor¬ 
gantia again appears as an independent city of the 
Siculi, and was one of those which fell under the 
arms of Dionysius of Syracu.se, at the same time 
with Agyrium, Menaenum, and other places. (Diod. 
xiv. 78.) At a liiter period it afforded a refuge to 
Agathocles, wlicn driven into exile from Syracuse, 

* It has been suggested that we should read 
Karapalois for Kapuipipaiots: but the error is more 
probably in the other and less-known name. Per¬ 
haps we should read MoTo/cavl)v for JAopyoafrip; v 
lia the district of Motyca immediately adjoined that 
of Cainariua. 
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and it was in great part by the assistance of a body 
of mercenary troops from Morgantia and other 
towns of the interior, that that tyrant succeeded in 
establishing his despotic power at Syracuse, b. c. 
317. (Justin, xxii. 2; Diod. xix. 6.) Morgantia 
is repeatedly mentioned during the Second Punic 
War. During the siege of Syracuse by Marcellus 
it was occupied by a Roman garrison, and great 
magazines of com collected there; but the place 
was betrayed by the inhabitants to the Carthaginian 
general Himilco, and was for some time occupied by 
the Syracusan leader Hippocrates, who from thence 
watched the proceedings of the siege. (Liv. xxiv. 
36, 39.) It was ultimately recovered by the Roman 
general, but revolted again after the departure of 
Marcellus from Sicily, b. c. 211; and being retaken 
by the praetor M. Cornelius, both the town and its 
territory were assigned to a body of Spanish merce¬ 
naries, who had deserted to the Romans under 
Mericus. (Id. xxvi. 21.) 

Morgantia appears, to have still continued to be 
a considerable town under the Roman dominion. In 
the great Servile insurrection of n. c. 102 it was 
besieged by the leaders of the insurgents, Tryphon 
and Athenion; but being a strong place and well 
fortified, offered a vigorous resistance; and it is not 
clear whether it ultimately fell into their hands or 
not. (Diod. xxxvi. 4, 7. Exc. Phot. pp. 533, 534.) 
Cicero repeatedly mentions its territory as one fertile 
in com and well cultivated, though it suffered se¬ 
verely from the exactions of Verros. (Cic. Verr. 
iii. 18. 43.) It was therefore in his time still a 
municipal town, and we find it again mentioned as 
such by Pliny (iii. 8. s. 14); so that it must be an 
error on the part of Strabo, that he speaks of Mor- 
gantium as a city that no longer existed. (Strab. 
vi. p. 270.) It may, however, very probably have 
been in a state of great decay, as the notice of Pliny 
is the only subsequent mention of its name, and 
from this time all trace of it is lost. 

The position of Morgantia is a subject of great 
tweertainty, and it is impossible to reconcile the 
conflicting statements of ancient writers. Most 
authorities, however, concur in associating it with 
the Siculian towns of the interior, that border on 
the valleys of the Symaethus and its tributaries, 
Menaenuin, Agyrium, Assorus, &c. (Diod. xi. 78, 
xiv. 78; Cic. Verr. 1. c.\ Sil. Ital. xiv. 205); and 
a more precise testimony to the same effect is found 
in the statement tliat tlie Carthaginian general 
Mago encamped in the territory of Agyrium, hy 
the river Ckrysas, on the road leading to Mor¬ 
gantia. (Diod. xiv. 95.) The account of its siege 
during the Servile War also indicates it as a place of 
natural strength, built on a lofty hill. (Diod, xxxvi. 
1. c.) Hence it is very strange that Livy in one 
passage speaks of the Roman fleet as lying at Mor¬ 
gantia^ as *if it were a place on the sea-coast ; a 
statement wholly at variance with all other accounts 
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of its position, and in which there roust probably be 
some mistake. (Liv. xxiv. 27.) On the whole we 
may safely place Morgantia somewhere on the bor¬ 
ders of the fertile tract of plain that extends from 
Catania inland along the Simeto and its tributaries; 
and probably on the hills between the Dittaino and 
the Guma Longa^ two of the principal of those tribu¬ 
taries ; but any attempt at a nearer determination 
must be purely conjectural. 

There exist coins of Morgantia, which have the 
name of the city at full, MOPFANTINXIN : this is 
unfortunately effaced on the one figured in the pre¬ 
ceding column. [E. H. B.] 

MORGE'TES (Md/) 7 ^T€s), an ancient people of 
southern Italy, who had disappeared before the 
period of authentic history, but aro noticed by several 
ancient writers among the earliest inhabitants ol 
that part of the peninsula, in conneption with the 
Oenotrians, Itali, and Siculi. Antiochus of Syracuse 
(ap. Dionys. i. 12) represented the Siculi, Morgetes 
and Italietes as all three of Oenotrian race; and 
derived their names, according to the favourite 
Greek custom, from three successive rulers of the 
Oenotrians, of whom Italus was the first, Morges 
the second, and Siculus the third. This last 
monarch broke up the nation into two, separating 
the Siculi from their parent stock; and it would 
seem that the Morgetes followed the fortunes of the 
younger branch; for Strabo, who also cites An¬ 
tiochus as his authority, tells us that the Siculi and 
Morgetes at first inhabited the extreme southern 
peninsula of Italy, until they were expelled from 
thonce by tlie Oenotrians, when they crossed over 
into Sicily. (Strab. vi. p. 257.) The geographer 
also regards the name of Morgantium in Sicily as 
an evidence of the existence of the Morgetes in that 
island (Ibid. pp. 257. 270) ; but no other writer 
notices them there, and it is certain that in the 
time of Thucydides their name must have been 
effectually merged in that of the Siculi. In the 
Etymologicon Magnum, indeed, Morges is termed a 
king of Sicily: but it seems clear that a king oj 
the Siculi is intended; for the fable there related, 
which calls Siris a daughter of Morges, evidently 
refers to Italy alone, {Etym. M, v. ^ipls.') All 
that we can attempt to deduce as historical from 
the legends above cited, is that there appears to 
have existed in the S. of Italy, at the time when 
the Greek colonists first became acquainted with it, 
a people or tribe bearing the name of Morgetes, 
whom they regarded as of kindred race with the 
Chones and other tribes, whom they included under 
the more general appellation of the Oenotrians. 
[Oenotria.] Their particular place of abode 
cannot be fixed with certainty; but Strabo seems 
to place them in the southern peninsula of Brut- 
tiuin, adjoining Rhegiuin and Locri. (Strab. vi, 
p. 257.) [E. H. B.] 

MOKGINNUM, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed 
by the Table on the road from Vienna {Vienne) 
to Alpis Cottia, and 14 M. P. short of Cularo 
{Grenoble). The place is J/mra»w. [G. L.] 
MORPAH. [Jerusalem.] 

MORICAMBA {MopiKag-Sn, Ptol. ii. 3. § 3), an 
estuary of Britain, Morecambe Bay, on the coast of 
Lancashire. [C. R, S.] 

MORIDU'NUM, in Britain, placed both by the 
Antonine Itin. and Geogr. Rav. near Isca of the 
Dumnonii {Exeter) : it was one of the stations 
termed mansiones and muiationes, probably the 
latter : its site has by no means been agreed upon by 
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topographers, and three or four localities have been 
proposed. Of these, Seaton and Hemhury, near 
HonUon^ appear to have the best claims for consi¬ 
deration ; but as the stations next to large towns 
were often merely establishments for relays of horses 
and other purposes connected with posting, they 
were the least likely to be constructed on a large or 
substantial scale; and thus we have often great diffi¬ 
culty in detecting even a vestige of them. [C. R. S.] 

MORIMARUSA. [Oceanus Septentrionalis.] 

MORFMENE (Mop//x€i/7f), a district in the north¬ 
west of Cappadocia, comprising both banks of the 
river Halys, is said to have been fit only for pasture 
land, to have had scarcely any fruit-trees, and to 
have abounded in wild asses. (Strab. xii. pp. .534, 
537, 539, 540; Plin. J7. N. vi. 3.) The Romans 
regarded it as a part of Galatia, whence Ptolemy 
(v. 6) does not mention it among the districts of 
Cappadocia. [L- S.] 

MO'RINI, a nation of Bolgica. Virgil is the au¬ 
thority for the quantity: — 

“ Extremiquo hominum Morini.” (^Aen, viii. 727.) 

It has been shown in the article MKNAni that 
on the north the Morini were bounded by the Menapii. 
On the west the ocean was the boundary, and on 
the south the Ambiani and the At rebates. The 
eastern boundary cannot be so ea.sily determined. 
The element of Morini seems to be the word wor, 
the sea, which is a common Flemish word still, and 
also found in the Latin, the German, and the 
English languages. 

Caesar, who generally speaks of the Morini with 
the Menapii, luis fixed their position In general terms. 
When he first invaded Britannia he went into the 
country of the Morini, because the passage from 
there to Britain was the shortest (5. G. iv. 21). In 
the next expedition, n. c. 54, he sailed from Portiis 
Itius, having ascertained that the pas.sage from this 
port to Britain was the most -commodious. Portns 
Itius is in the country of the Morini [Itius Portus]. 
Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 8) mentions two cities of the 
Morini, Gesoriacum or Bononia (^Boulogne)y and 
Tamonna {Th^rouenne)^ east of it, in the interior. 
If we add Castellum Morinorum (^Cassd)y in the 
interior, south of Dunkerqite, “ we see that, besides 
the diocese of Boulogne, the territory of the Morini 
comprises the now dioceses of St. Omer and Ypern, 
which succeeded to that of I'oumai” (D’Anville.) 
But if Cosset is not within the limits of the Morini, 
their territory will not bo so extensive as D’Anvillo 
makes it [Menapii.] 

CaosaPs wars with the Morini were more suc¬ 
cessful than with the Menapii. A largo part of the 
territory of the Morini did not offer .such natural 
obstacles as the land of the Menapii. The marshes 
of the Morini would be between Calais and Dun- 
kergue^ The force which the Morini were supposed 
to be able to send to the Belgic confederation in 
B. o. 57 was estimated at 25,000 men. Though 
most of the Morini were subdued by Cae.sar, they 
rose again in the time of Augustus, and were put 
down by C. Carinas (Dion Cassius, li. 21); When 
Bononia was made a Roman port, and Taruenna a 
Roman town, the country of the Morini would become 
Romanised, and Roinau usages and the Roman lan¬ 
guage would prevail. There were Roman roads 
which terminated at Bononia and Castellum. 

An inscription mentions the Decemviri of the 
Colonia Morinorum, but it is unknown what place 
It is. [G. lI] 
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MO'RIUS. [Boeotia, Vol. I. p. 412, b.] 
MORON (M6pQ)p)y a town of Lusitania upon the 
Tagus, which Brutus CallaYcus made his head¬ 
quarters in his campaign against the Lusitanians. 
(Strab. iii. p. 152.) Its exact site is unknown. 

MORONTABARA (ra MopoyrdSapa, Arrian, 
Indie, c. 22), a place on the coast of Gedrosia, at no 
great distance W. of the mouths of the Indus, noticed 
by Arrian in his account of Nearchus’s expedition 
with the fleet of Alexander the Great. It does not 
appear to have been satisfactorily identified with 
any modem place. [V.] 

MOROSGI, a town of the Varduli in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, identified by Ukert with St. Sebastian, 
which, however, more probably represents Menosca. 
(Plin. iv. 20. s. 34; Ukert, ii. 1. p. 446; Forbiger, 
iii. p. 80.) 

MORTUUM MARE. [Palaestina.] 
MORTUUM MARE. [Septentrionaus 
Oceanus.] 

MORYLLUS. [Myodonia.] 

MOSA in Gallia is placed by the Antonine Itin. 
between Andomatunum {Langres) and Tullum 
(Tout). It i.s 18 M. P. from Andomatunum to 
Mosa, which is supposed to be Meuve, situated at a 
passage over the Maas, and in the line of an old 
Roman road. [G. L.] 

MOSA {Maas), a river of Gallia, which Caesar 
supposed to rise in the Vosegus ( Fo.'» 5 /cs) within the 
limits of the Lingones. (B. G. iv. 10.) This 
passage of Caesar, in which be spaks of the Mosij 
in the lower part of its course receiving a part of the 
Rhine, called Vahalis ( Waal), is very obscure. This 
matter is discussed in the article Batavi. Dion 
Cassius writes the word in the form Mdo-ay (xliv. 
42); and Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 3) has the form Mwaa 
in tlic genitive. 

Caesar (B. G. vi. 33) says that the Scaldis 
{Sriielde) flows into the Mosa; a mistake tliat might 
easily be made witli such knowledge of the coast of 
Belgium and Holland as he possessed. The only 
branch of the Mosa which Caesar mentions is the 
Subis {Sarnbre), which joins the Maas on the left 
bank at Charleroi in Belgium. 

The MaaSy called Meuse by the French, rises 
about 48° N. lat. in the Faucilles, which unite the 
CdtedOrAmX the Vosges. The general course of 
the Jlfaas is north, but it makes several great bends 
before it reaches Liege in Belgiutn, from which its 
course is north as far as Grave, wlicre it turns to the 
west, and for 80 miles flows nearly parallel to the 
Waal. The Maas joins the Waal at Gorcxim, and, 
retaining its name, flows past Rotterdam into the 
Nortli Sea. The whole length of tlie Maas is above 
500 miles, [G, L,] 

MOSAEUS (yiwffaiosy Ptol. vi. 3. § 2), a small 
stream, placed by Ptolemy between the Eulaeus and 
the Tigris. It is probably the same as that called 
by Marcian (p. 17) the Ma 7 aroy. It was, no doubt, 
one of the streams which together form the moutlis 
of the Tigris, and may not impossibly be the skmo 
which Pliny names the Aduna (vi. 27, 31), and 
which he appears to have considered as a feeder of 
the Eulaeus. ry ] 

MOSCHA PORTUS {m6<Txa Xip'hv). 1 . A 
harbour on the S. coast of Arabia, near the extreme 
east of the Adramitak, or more properly of the 
Ascitae, since the next named place is “ Syagros ex¬ 
trema” (Sbaypos &Kpa), and the Ascitae extended 
from Syagros raons to the sea. (Ptol. vi. 7. p. 153, 
comp. p. 154). Mr. Fomter thinks there is no diffi- 
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calty in identifying it with A'efiem, the last seaport 
westward of Cape Fa/rtasky his Syagros extrema.” 
{Geogr. of .4ra6ta,vol. ii. pp. 164. 178.) The posi¬ 
tion assigned it by D’Anville at tiie modern Muscat 
is certainly untenable. (Ib. pp. 167, 168, 224,233, 
234.) 

2. A second harbour of this name is mentioned 
by the author of the Periplus, on the east of the 
Syagros Promontorium, in the large bay named by 
Ptolemy Sachalites Sinus (^'ZaxdKirrjs kSKitos), and 
east of the smaller one, named Omana ^O^uava), by 
the author of the Periplus, who places this Moscha 
Portus 1100 stadia cast of Syagros. He calls it a 
port appointed for the lading of the Sachalitc in¬ 
cense a7roS€5fiyfi€Vos tov SaxoAlrou \i6d- 

pov TTpbs ifiioK^v')y frequented by ships from Cane, 
and a wintering-place for late vessels from Limyrico 
and Barygaza, where they bartered fine linen, and 
corn, and oil for the native produce of this coast. Mr. 
Forster furnishes an ingenious etymological explana¬ 
tion of the recurrence of this name on the coast of 
the Sachalites Sinus. “ The Arabic Moscha, like 
the Greek doads, signifies a hide, or skin, or a bag 
of skin or leather blown up like a bladder. Now, 
Ptolemy informs us that the pearl divers who fre¬ 
quented his Sinus Sachalites (unquestionably the 
site of Arrian’s Aloscha Portus), were noted for the 
practice of swimming, or floating about the bay, 
supported by inflated hides or skins. What more 
natural than that the parts frequented by these 
divers should be named fiom this practice ? . . . 
And hence, too, the name of the Ascitae of Ptolemy 
(‘ floaters on skins’), the actual inhabitants of his 
Moscha Portus immediately west of his Su<4gros.” It 
is a remarkable fact mentioned by modern travellers, 
that this practice still preMiils among the fishenneri 
on this coast; for “as the natives have but few 
canoes, they generally substitute a single inflated 
pkin, or two of these having a flat board across them. 
On this frail contrivance the fisherman seats himself, 
and either casts his small hand-net or plays his hook 
and line,” (Lieut. We listed, Travels in Arabia, vol. i. 
j)p. 79, 80, cited by Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. p. 175, 
note*.) The identification of Arrian’s Moscha with 
the modern Avsera, is complete. Arrian reckons 
600 stadia from Syagros across the bay which he 
names Omana. This measurement tallies exactly 
with that of the Bay of Seger, in Commodore Owen’s 
cliart of this coast; and from the eastern extremity of 
this bay to Moscha Portus, Arrian assigns a dis¬ 
tance of 500 stadia, which measures with nearly 
equal exactness the distance to Jias-al-Sair (the 
Ausara of Ptolemy), situated about 60 Koman miles 
to the east of the preceding headland. The identity 
of the Moscha Portus of Arrian with tlio Ausara of 
Ptolemy is thus furtlier corroborated. “ Arrian states 
his Moscha Portus to liave been the emporium of 
the incense trade; and Pliny proves Ausara to have 
been a chief emporium of this trade, by Ms notice 
of the fact that one particular kind of incense bore 
the name of Ausaritis.” (Plin. xii. 35; Forster, 
c. pp. 176, 177.) [G.W.] 

MOSCHI (Mderxot, Hecat. Fr. 188, ap. Sieph, B. 
s. V.), a Colchian tribe, who have been identified 
with the Mkshkcu of the prophet Ezekiel (xxvii. 
13; Kosenmuller, Bibl. Alterthumsh, vol. i. pt. i. 
p 248). Along with the Tibareni, Mosynaeii, 
Macrones, and Mardae, they formed the 19 th sa¬ 
trapy of the P^ian empire, extending along the 
S£* of the Euxine, and bounded on the S. by the 
lofty chain of the Armenian mountains. (Herod, iil 
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94, vii. 78.) In the time of Strabo (xi. pp. 497 
—499) Moschice (Motrx^Kii) — in which was a 
temple of Leucothea, once famous for its wealthf but 
plundered by Pharnaces and Mithridates was 
divided between the Golchians, Albanians, and 
Iberians (comp. Mela, iii. 5. § 4; Plin. vi. 4). 
Procopius (A G. iv. 2), who calls them 
says that they were subject to the Iberians, and had 
embraced Christianity, the religion of their masters. 
Afterwards their district became the appanage of 
Liparites, the Abasgian prince. (Cedren, vol. ii. 
p. 770; Le Beau, Bus Empire, vol. xiv. p. 355; 
St. Martin, Memoires sur VArmenie, vol. ii. p. 
222.) [E. B. J.] 

MO'SCHICI MONTES (tA Mo(rxt/cA 6pv, Strab. 
i. p. 61, xi. pp. 492, 497, 521, 527, xii. p. 548', 
Plut. Pomp. 34; Mela, i. 19. §13; Ptol. v, 6. 
§ 13; Moschicus M., Plin. v. 27), the name applied, 
with that of Paryadres, and others, to the mountain 
chain w'hich connects the range of Anti-Taurus 
with the Caucasus. Although it is obviously im¬ 
possible to fix the precise elevation to which the 
ancients assigned this name, it may bo generally 
described as the chain of limestone mountains, with 
volcanic rocks, and some granite, which, branching 
from the Caucasus, skirts the E. side of Tmiretia, 
and afterwards, under the name of the Perengak 
Tdgh, runs nearly SW. along the deep valley of 
Ajirah in the district of Tchildir; from whence it 
turns towards the S., and again to the W. along the 
valley of the Acampsis, to the W. of which, bearing 
the name of the Kop Tdgh, it enters Lesser Asia. 
(Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p, 816; Chesney, Exped. 
Euphrat. vol. i. p. 285.) [E. B. J.] 

MUSE in Gallia appears in the Table on a road 
from Durocortorum (Reims) to Meduantum. [Me- 
nuANTUM.] The place appears to be Mouzon on 
the Maas. D’Anville says that the place is called 
Mosomagus in the oldest middle age records. [G.L.] 
MOSELLA (Mosel, Moselle), a river of Gallia, 
which joins the Rhino at Coblenz [Confluentes]. 
In the narrative of his war with the Usipetes and 
Tenctheri Caesar (B. G. iv. 15) speaks of driving 
them into the water “ ad confluentem Mosae et 
Rheni.” One of the latest and best editors of Caesar, 
wlio however is singularly ignorant of geography, 
supposes this confluence of the Mosa and IheRheiius 
to be the junction of the Mosa and a part of the 
Rhenus which is mentioned by Caesar in another 
place (B. G. iv. 10; Mosa.) But this is impossible, 
as D’Anville had shown, who observes that the 
Usipetes [Mknapii] had crossed the Rhine in the 
lower part of its course, and lauded on the territory 
of the Menapii. Having eaten them up, the invadera 
entered the country of the Eburonc.s, which we know 
to bo between the Rhine and the Mosa, and higher 
up than the country of the Menapii. From the 
Eburones the Germans advanced into the Condrusi 
in the latitude of Liege; and they were here before 
Caesar set out after them. (B. G. iv. 6.) Caesar’s 
narrative shows that the Gennan invaders were not 
thinking of a retreat: their design was to penetrate 
further into Gallia, where they had been invited by 
some of the Gallic states, who hoped to throw off 
the Roman yoke. After the defeat of the Germans 
on the river, Caesar built bis wooden bridge over the 
Rhine, the position of which was certainly some¬ 
where between Coblenz and Andernach. The con¬ 
clusion is certain that this confluence of the Rhenus 
and the Mosa is the confluence of the Rhenus and 
the MoscUa at Coblenz ; and we must explain Caesar’s 
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mistake as well as we can. It is possible that both 
rivers were called Mosa; and Mosella or Mosula, as 
Floras has it, seems to be a diminutive of Mosa, but 
that reading is somewhat doubtful, (Floras, iii. 10. 
ed. Duk.) There is no variation in Caesar’s text 
in the passage where he speaks of the confluence of 
the Rhenus and the Mosa. (Caesar, ed. Schneider.) 
Several of the affluents of the Mosel are mentioned 
in the ancient writers, and chiefly by Ausonius: the 
Sui*a (/Sot<r), Pronaea (Prum)^ Nemesa {Nirns^ 
Gelbis (^Kill\ Erubrus (^Ruver\ Lesura {Leser^ 
Drahonus {Drone)^ Saravus (Sciar)^ and Sahiiona 
(^Salni). 

The Mosella is celebrated in one of the longer 
poems of Ausonius, who wrote in the 4th century 
A. D. The vine at that time clothed the slopes of 
the hills and the cliffs which bound this deep and 
picturesque river valley in its course below Trier: 

“ Qua sublimis apex longo super ardua tractu, 

Et rupes et aprica jugi, floxusque sinusquo 

Vitibus adsurgunt naturaliquo theatre.” (v. 154.) 

There is a Gorman metrical translation of this poem 
by Hocking with notes. 

The Mosel rises on the western face of the Vosges^ 
and its upper course is in the hill country, formed 
by the offsets of the mountains. It then enters the 
plain of Lorraine, and after passing Tullum {'Voul'), 
it is joined by the Meurthe on the right bank. 
From the junction of the Meurthe it is navigable, 
and has a general north course past Divodurum 
(^fete), and Thionville, to Augusta Trevirorum 
(Trier or Treves). Frofn Trier its general coui-se 
is about NNE. with many great bends, and in a 
bed deep sunk below the adjacent country, to its 
junction with the Rhino at Coblenz. The whole 
course of the river is somewhat less than 300 miles. 
It is navigable for steamboats in some seasons as 
far as Metz. 

A Roman governor in Gallia proposed to unite 
the Mosella and the Arar (Sadne) by a canal, and 
thus to effect a navigation from the Mediterranean 
to the North Sea [Gallia Tkansalimna, Vol. I. 
p. 967.] [G. L.] 

MOSTE'NI (Moo-ttjvoI), a town of Lydia in the 
Hyrcanian plain, south-east of Thyatira, and on the 
road between this latter town and Sardis. In A. d. 
17, Mosteni and many other towns of that country 
were visited by a fearful earthquake. (Pt<>l. v. 2. 
§ 16; Tac. Ann. ii. 17 ; Hierocl, p. 671, where it 
is erroneously called MvaT'qyTj or M<i(TTtva ; Concil. 
Chalc. p. 240. where it bears the name Movariiyr}.) 
Its exact site is unknown. (Comp, Rasche, Lex. 
Num. iii. 1. p. 869, &c.) [L. S,] 

MOSYC HLUS. [I.EMNos.] 

MOSYNOECI, MOSSYNOECI, MOSYNT, MOS- 
SYN[ (MocrlfyoiKoi, MoaavvoiKoi, Moavvol, Motr- 
arwol), a tribe on the coast of Pontus, occupying the 
district between the Tibareni and Macrones, and con¬ 
taining the towns of Ckrasus and Phaunacia. 
The Mosynoeci were a brave and warlike people, but 
are at the same time said to have been the rudest 
and most uncivilised among all tlie tribes of Asia 
Minor. Many of their peculiar customs are noticed 
by the Greeks, who planted colonies in their districts. 
They are said to have lived on trees and in towers. 
(Strab. xii. p. .549.) Their kings, it is said, were 
elected by the people, and dwelt in an isolated tower 
rising somewhat above the houses of his subjects, 
who watched his proceedings closely, and provided 
■him with all that was necessary; bat when he did 
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anything that displeased them, they stopped their 
supplies, and left him to die of starvation. (Xen. 
An^. V. 4. § 26 ; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1027; Diod. 
xiv. 30; Scymnus, Fragm. 166.) They used to 
cut off the heads of the enemies they had slain, and 
carry them about amid dances and songs. (Xen. 
Anab. iv. 4. § 17; v. 4. § 15.) It is also related 
that they knew nothing of marriage (Xen. Anab. 
V. 4. § 33 ; Diod. 1. c.), and that they generally 
tattooed their bodies. Eating and drinking was 
their greatest happiness, whence the children of the 
wealthy among them were regularly fattened with 
salt dolphins and chestnuts, until they were as thick 
as they were tall (Xen. Anab. v. 4. § 32). Their 
arms consisted of heavy spears, six cubits in length, 
with round or globular handles ; large shields of 
wicker-work covered with ox-hides ; and leather or 
wooden helmets, the top of which was adorned with 
a crest of hair. (Xen. 1. c., v. 4. § 12 ; Herod, vii. 
78.) The fourth chapter of the fifth book of Xeno¬ 
phon’s Anabasis is full of curious information about 
this singular people. (Comp, also Strab. xi. p. 528 ; 
Hccat. Fragm. 193; Steph. B. 8. v. ; Herod, iii. 94; 
Scylax, p. 33.; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8; Orph. Argon. 
740; Mela, i. 19; Tibull. iv. 1. 146; Curtius, vi. 
4, 17; riin. vi. 4; Val. Flacc. v. 152; Dionys. Per. 
766.) [L. S.] 

MOTE'NE. [Otene.] 

MO'TYA (Motut;: Eth. Moruaroy : S. Pantaled)^ 
a city on the W. coast of Sicily, between Drepanurn 
and Lilybaeum. It was situated on a small island, 
about three quarters of a mile (six stadia) from the 
mainland, to which it was joined by an artificial 
causeway. (Diod. xiv. 48.) It was originally a 
colony of the Phoenicians, who were fond of choos¬ 
ing similar sites, and probably in the first iil.stanco 
merely a commercial station or emporium, but gra¬ 
dually rose to be a flourishing and important town. 
The Greeks, however, according to their custom, 
assigned it a legendary origin, and derived its name 
from a woman named Motya, whom they connected 
with the fables concerning llercules. (Steph. B. a.v.) 
It passed, in common with the other Phoenician set¬ 
tlements in Sicily, at a later period under the govern¬ 
ment or dependency of Carthage, whence Diodorus 
calls^ it a Carthaginian colony; but it is probable 
that this is not strictly correct. (Thuc. vi. 2 ; Diod. 
xiv. 47.) As the Greek colonies in Sicily increased 
in numbers and importance the Phoenicians gra¬ 
dually abandoned their .settlements in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the new comers, and concentrated 
themselves in the three principal colonies of Solus, 
Panormus, and Motya. (Thuc. 1. c.) The last of 
these, from its proximity to Carthage and its op¬ 
portune situation for communication with Africa, as 
well as the natural strength of its position, became 
one of the chief strongholds of the Carthaginians, as 
well as one of the most important of their com¬ 
mercial cities in the island. (Diod. xiv. 47.) It 
ap}>ears to have held, in both these respects, the 
same position which was attained at a later period 
by Lilybaeum. [Lilybaeum.] Notwithstanding 
these accounts of its early importance and flourish¬ 
ing condition, the name of Motya is rarely mentioned 
in history until just before the period of its me¬ 
morable siege. It is first mentioned by Hecataeus 
(op. Steph. B. 8. v.), and Thucydides notices it among 
the chief colonies of the Phoenicians in Sicily, which 
still subsisted at the period of the Athenian expe¬ 
dition, B. c. 415. (Thuc. vi. 2.) A few years later 
(b. c. 409) when the Carthaginian army under 
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ITannibal landed at tlie promontory of Lilyhaeum, 
that general laid up his fleet for security in the gulf 
around Motya, while he advanced with his land 
forces along the coast to attack Selinus. (Diod. xiii. 
64, 61.) After the fall of the latter city, we are 
told that Hennocrates, the Syracusan exile, who 
had established himself on its ruins with a numerous 
band of followers, laid waste the territories of Motya 
and Panormus (Id. xiii. 63) ; and again during the 
second expedition of the Carthaginians under Ha- 
milcar (b. c. 407), these two cities became the per¬ 
manent station of the Carthaginian fleet. (Id. xiii. 
88 .) 

It was the important position to which Motya 
had thus attained that led Dionysius of Syracuse to 
direct his principal efforts to its reduction, when in 
M. c. 397 he in his turn invaded the Carthaginian 
territory in Sicily. The citizens on the other hand, 
relying on succour from Carthage, made preparations 
for a vigorous resistance; and by cutting off the 
causeway which united them to the mainland, com¬ 
pelled Dionysius to have recourse to the tedious and 
laborious process of constructing a mound or mole of 
earth across the intervening space. Kven when 
this was accomplished, and the military engines of 
Dionysius (among which the formidable catapult on 
this occasion made its appearance for the first time) 
wore brought up to the walls, tho Motyans continued 
a desperate resistance ; and after the walls and towers 
w'ere carried by tho overwhelming forces of tho 
enemy, still maintained the defence from street to 
street and from house to house. This obstinate 
struggle only increased tlio previous exasperation of 
tlie Sicilian Greeks against the Carthaginians ; and 
when at length the troops of Dionysius made them¬ 
selves masters of tho city, they put the whole sur¬ 
viving population, men, w’omen, and children, to the 
sword, (Diod. xiv. 47—53.) After this the Syra- 
cmsari despot placed it in charge of a garrison under 
an officer named IJiton; while liis brother Leplines 
made it the station of his fleet. But the next 
spring (b. c. 396) Himilcon, tho Carthaginian ge¬ 
neral, having landed at Panormus with a very large 
force, recovered possession of Motya with compa¬ 
ratively little difficulty. (Id. ib. 55.) That city, 
liowevcr, was not destined t-o recover its former iin- 
..portance ; for Himilcon, being apparently struck 
with the superior advantages of Lilybaeuin, founded 
a new city on the promontory of that name, to which 
lie transferred the few remaining inhabitants of 
Motya. (Diod. xxii. 10. p. 498.) From this period 
tlie latter altogether disappears from history; and 
the little islet on which it was built, has probably 
ever since been inhabited only by a few fishermen. 

The site of Motya, on which earlier geographers 
were in much doubt, has been clearly identified and 
described by Captain Smyth. Between the pro¬ 
montory of Lilyhaeum (^Capo Boco) and tliat of 
Aegithallus (5, Teodoro^^ tho coast forms a deep 
bight, in front of which lies a long group of low 
rocky islets, called the Stapnone. Within the.se, 
and considerably nearer to the mainland, lies the 
small island called S, Pantaleo, on which the re¬ 
mains of an ancient city may still be distinctly 
'traced. Fragments of the walls, with those of two 
gateways, still exist, and coins as well as pieces of 
ancient brick and pottery—the never failing indi¬ 
cations of an ancient site — are found scattered 
throughout the island. The circuit of the latter 
does not exceed a mile and a half, and it is inha¬ 
bited only by a few fishermen j but is not devoid of 
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fertility. (Smyth’s Sicilt/, pp. 235, 236.) The con¬ 
fined space on which the city was built agrees 
with the description of Diodorus that the houses 
were lofty and of solid construction, with narrow 
streets (tmyairol) between them, which facilitated 
the desperate defence of the inhabitants. (Diod. xiv. 
48, 51.) 

It is a singular fact that, though we have no 
account of Motya having received any Greek po¬ 
pulation, or fallen into the hands of the Greeks 
before its conquest by Dionysius, there exist coins of 
the city with the Greek legend MOTTA ION. 
They are, however, of great rarity, and are ap* 
parcntly imitated from those of the neighbouring 
city of Segesta. (Eckhel, vol. i. p.225.) [E. H. B.] 



MO'TYCA, or MU'TYCA (Mrirouxa. Ptol.: Eth. 
Mutycensis, Cic. et Plin.: 3Jodica), an inland town 
in the SE. of Sicily, between Syracuse and Cama- 
rina. It was probably from an early period a de¬ 
pendency of Syracuse; and hence we meet with no 
mention of its name until after the Roman conquest 
of Sicily, when it became an independent mimi- 
cipiuin, and apparently a place of some consequence. 
Cicero tells us that previous to tho exactions of 
Verres, its territory (the “ ager Mutycensis") sup¬ 
ported 187 farmers, whence it would appear to have 
been at once extensive and fertile. (Cic. Vtrr, 
iii. 43, 51.) Motyca is also mentioned among the 
inland towns of the island both by Pliny and Pto¬ 
lemy; and though its name is not found in the 
Itineraries, it is again mentioned by the Geographer 
of Ravenna. (Plin. iii. 8. § 14 ; Ptol. iii. 4. § 14; 
Geogr. Rav. v. 23.) Silius Italicus also includes it 
in his list of Sicilian cities, and immediately asso¬ 
ciates it with Netum, with which it was clearly in 
the same neighbourhood. (Sil. Ital. xiv. 268.) 
There can be no doubt that it is represented by the 
modern city of 3Iodica, one of the largest and most 
populous places in the Val di Noto. It is situated 
n a deep valley, surrounded by bare limestone moun¬ 
tains, about 10 miles from the sea. 

Ptolemy notices also a river to which he gives tho 
name of Motychanus (Motox®*'os 'norap6s\ which 
he places on the S. coast, and must evidently derive 
its name from the city. It is either the trifling 
-tream now known as the Fiume di ScicU, which rises 
very near Modica; or perhaps the more considerable 
one, now known as Fiume di Ragusa^ which flows 
within a few miles of the same city. [E. H. B.] 
MO'TYUM (Mdruoj/), a small town or fortress of 
Sicily, in the territory of Agrigentum. It was besieged 
in B. c. 451 by the Siculian chief Ducetius, and fell 
into his hands after a battle in which he defeated 
the Agrigentines and their allies; but was recovered 
by the Agrigentines in the course of the following 
summer. (Diod. xi. 91.) No other mention of it is 
found, and its site is wholly unknown. [E. H. B.] 
IlIOXOE'XE, one of the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris, ceded by Narses to Galerius and tlie 
Romans, and which Sapor afterwards recovered 
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from Jovian. (Atnm. Marc. xxv. 7. § 9, comp, 
xxiii, 3. § 5 ; Le Beau, Bos Empire^ vol. i. p. 380, 
vol. iii. p. 161 ; Gibbon, cc. xiii. xxiv.). Its exact 
position cannot be made out, though it must have 
been near Kvrdiatdn* (Ritter, Erdhmde^ vol. x. 

р. 816.) [E.B.J.] 

MUCHIRE'SIS (Movx^ipvo'is al. Movx^pktis, 

Procop. B. G. iv. 2,15,16), a canton of Lazica, po¬ 
pulous and fertile: the vine, which does not grow 
in the rest of Colchis, was found here. It was 
watered by the river Rheon ('P4up). Archaeopolis, 
its chief town, was the capital of Colchis, and a 
place of considerable importance in the Lazic war. 
(Le Beau, Bos Empire^ vol. ix. p. 217 ; Gibbon, 

с. xlii.) [E. B. J.] 

MUCRAE or NUCRAE (the reading is uncertain), 

a town of Samnium, mentioned only by Silius Italicus 
(viii. 566), the situation of which is wholly un¬ 
known. [E. H. B.] 

MUCUNI. [Mauretania.] 

MUDUTTI. [Modutti.] 

MUGILLA, an ancient city of Latium, mentioned 
only by Dionysius (viii. 36), who enumerates the 
Mugillani {VLoyiKaivovs) among the places conquered 
by Coriolanus, at the head of the Volscian army. 
He there mentions them (as well as the Albiotes, who 
are equally unknown) between the citizens of Pollusca 
and Corioli, and it is therefore probable that Mu- 
gilla lay in the neighbourhood of those cities; but we 
have no further clue to its site. The name does not 
again appear, even in Pliny’s list of the extinct cities 
of Latium; and we should be apt to suspect some 
iniatake, but that the cognomen of Mugillanus, 
borne by one family of the I’apirian Gens, seems to 
condrm the correctness of the name. [E. H. B.] 
MUICUTlUM (MouTKoCpov), a place on the coast 
of lllyricum, near Salona, which was taken for Totila, 
king of the Goths, by Ilauf. (Prooop. B. G. iii. 35; 
Le Beau, Bos Empire^ vol. ix. p. 82.) [E. B. J.j 

MULELACHA, a town upon a promontory of 
the same name on the W. coast of Africa (Polyb. 
ap. Plin, v. 1), now Muley Bu Selhdm^ the old 
Mamora of the charts. (Comp. London Geog. Journ, 
vol. vi. p. 302.) [E, B. J.] 

MULUCHA, a river of ^lauretania, which Sallust 
(Jug. 92,110), Mela (i. 5. §§ 1, 5), and Pliny (v. 2) 
assign as the boundary between the Mauri and Mas- 
saesyli, or the subjects of Bocchus and Jugurtha. 
As Strabo (xvii. pp. 827, 829) makes the Mulo- 
CATH (Mo\oxd9, MoAaxd^, Ptol. iv. 1. § 7) serve 
the same purpose, there can be no doubt that they 
are one and the same river. The Malva (MaAoua, 
Ptol. 1. c.) of Pliny {1. c.), or the Muluwi^ which 
forms the frontier between Marocco and A Igeria, is 
the same as the river which bounded the Moors from 
the Numidians. This river, rising at or near the 
S. extremity of the lower chain of Atlas, and flow¬ 
ing through a diversified country, as yet almost 
untrodden by Europeans, falls into the sea nearly in 
the middle of the Gulf of Mdilah of our charts. 
(Shaw, Trav. pp. 10—16.) [E. B, J.J 

MUNDA (MoiJ*'5a). 1. An important town of 

Hispania Baetica, and a Roman colony belonging to 
the conventus of Astigi. (Strab. iii. p. 141 ; Plin. 
iii. 1. 8. 3.) Strabo (I. c.) says that it is 1400 
stadia from Carteia. It was celebrated on account 
of two battles fought in its vicinity, the first in 
B.o. 216, when Cn. Scipio defeated the Cartha¬ 
ginians (Liv. xxiv. 42; Sil. Ital. Iii. 400), and the 
second in b. o. 45, when Julius Caesar gained a 
victory over the sons of Pompey. (Dion Cass. 
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xliii. 39; Auct. BeU. Hisp. 30, seq.; Strab. lit, 
pp. 141, 160; Flor. iv. 2; Val. Max. vii. 6.) It 
was taken by one of Caesar’s generals, and, according 
to Pliny, from that time it ceased to exist. (“ Fuit 
Munda cum Pompei filio rapta,” Plin. iii. 1. s. 3.) 
But this cannot be correct, as Strabo (/. c.) describes 
it as an important place in his time. It is usually 
identified with the village of Monda^ SW. of Malaga; 
but it has been pointed out that in the vicinity of the 
modern Monda^ there is no plain adapted for a field 
of battle, and that the ancient city should probably 
be placed near Cordova. It has b^n supposed that 
the site of Munda is indicated by the remains of 
ancient walls and towers lying between Martos^ 
Alcaudete^ Espefo^ and Bcena. At all events this 
site agrees better with the statement of Strabo, that 
Munda is 1400 stadia from Carteia, for the distance 
from the modern Monda to the latter place is only 
400 stadia ; and it is also more in accordance with 
Pliny, who places Munda between Attubi and Urso. 
(Forbiger, vol. iii. p. 51.) 

2. A town of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, probably near the frontiers of the Carpe- 
tani. (Liv. xl. 47.) 

3. A river on the W. coast of Lusitania, falling 
into the sea between the Tagus and Darius, now 
the Mondego. (Plin. iv. 21. s. 35 ; MoiJi'Sos', Strab, 
iii. p. 1,5.3; MdvSay, Ptol. ii. 5. § 4; Marc. p. 43.) 

MUNDOBRIGA. [Medobriga.] 
MUNIMENTUM CORBULONIS. [Corbulo- 
Nis Munimentum.] 

MUNIMENTUM TRAJANI, a fort in the coun¬ 
try of the Mattiaci. (Amm. Marc. xvii. 1.) Its 
site is not certain, though it is generally believed 
that the Roman remains near llochst are the ruins 
of this fort. (Wilhelm, Germnnien, p. 148.) [L.S.] 

MUNY'CHIA. [Atiienae, p. 306.] 

MURA'NUM (Mo)'ano'),fi town of the interior of 
Lucania, the name of which is not found in any 
ancient author; but its existence is proved by the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, which places a station Sum- 
murano, evidently a corruption of Sub Murano, on 
the road from Nerulum to Consentia; and this is 
confinnod by the inscription found at La Folia 
[Forum Popilii], which gives the distance from 
that place to Muranum at 74 M. P. It is, there¬ 
fore, evident that Muranum must have occupied the 
same site as the modern town of Mormio, on a con¬ 
siderable hill, at the foot of which still runs the 
liigh road from Naples to Reggio^ and where was 
situated the station noticed in the Itinerary, Near 
it are the sources of the river Coscile, the ancient 
Sybaris. (hin. Ant pp. 105, 110; Orell. Inscr. 
3308 ; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 387.) [E. H. B.] 

MU'RBOGI (MoopSoyot, Ptol. ii. 6. § 52), a 
people in Hispania Tarraconensis, the southern 
neighbours of the Cantabri, are the same as the 
people called Turmodioi by Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4) and 
Orosius (vi. 21). This may be inferred from the 
fact that Pliny calls Segisamo a town of the Tur- 
inodigi, and Ptolemy calls Deobrigula a town of 
theMurbogi; while in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 
449) these two towns are only 15 miles apart. 
(Forbiger, vol. iii. p. 102.) 

MURGA’NTIA, 1. A city of Samnium, mentioned 
only by Livy, who calls it “ a strong city ” (validam 
urbem, x. 17), notwithstanding which it was takw 
by assault, by the Roman consul P, Decius,. in a 
single day, b. c. 296. Its position is fixed by Ro¬ 
manelli at Baselicej a considerable town near the 
sources of the Fortore (Frento), in tho t®nritory of 
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the Hirpini, about 20 miles W. of Luceria. An 
inscription found here would seem to attest that 
Morgantia existed as a municipal town as late as 
the reign of Severns; but considerable doubts have 
been raised of its authenticity. (Romanelli, vol. ii. 
p.481; Mommsen, Topograjia degli Irpini, pp.4, 
6; in Bull deW ImU Arch, 1848.) The coins, 
with an Oscan legend, which have been generally 
attributed to Murgantia, in reality belong to Teate. 
(Friedlander, OaUache Munzen, p. 49.) 

2. A city of Sicily, the name of which is variously 
written Murgantia, Murgentia, and Morgantia. [Mor- 
GANTIA.] [E. H. B.] 

MURGIS (Moup7i5), a town of Hispania Baetica, 
near tJie frontiers of Tarraconensis, and on the road 
from Castulo to Malaca, probably near Piuinta de 
la Guardia vieja. (Ftol. ii. 4. §11; Flin. iii. 3. 
s. 4; Itin, Ant. p. 405; Ukert, ii. 1. p. 352; 
Forbiger, iii. p. 56.) 

MURIANE (Mooptoi'i?), one of tho four districts 
of Cataonia in Cappadocia, on the west of Laviane- 
sino, and south-west of Meliteno. It is mentioned 
only by Ptolemy (v. 7. § 8), and must not be con¬ 
founded with Morimene. [L. S.] 

MURIUS {Muhr), a tributary of the Brave 
(Dravus), which is mentioned only in the Peuting. 
Table, though the antiquity of the name is un¬ 
doubted, and attested by the station “ in Murio,” which 
was situated on the road leading from Augusta 
\’indelicorum through Noricum. (Muchar, Nori- 
cum, i. p. 280.) [E. S.] 

MUROCINCTA, an imperial villa in Pannonia, 
where Valentinian II. was residing with his mother 
Justina, when he was proclaimed emperor. (Amm. 
Marc. XXX. 10.) 

MURSA or MU'RSIA (MoCptra, Moupo-io), also 
called Mursa Major, to distinguish it from Mui'sclla 
(Mersella) or Mursa Minor, was an important Roman 
cohmy, founded by Hadrian in Lower Pannonia, and 
had the surname Aelia. It was the residence of 
the governor of the country, on the Dravus, and there 
the roads met leading from Aquincuin, Oeleia, and 
Poetovio. In its neighbourhood, Gallienus gained a 
victory over Ingebus; and Constantine the Great 
made the town the seat of a bishop, a.d. 338. Its 
modern name is Bssek, the capital of Slavonia. 
(Ptol. ii. 16. § 8, viii. 7. § 6 ; Aurel. Viet, de Caes. 
33 ; Zosim. ii. 43 ; Steph. B. s. v. Movpaa ; Gcogr. 
Rav. iv. 19 ; It. Ant. pp. 243, 265, 267, 331; It. 
Jlieros. p. 562 ; Orelli, Inscript, Nos. 3066,3281.) 

The Lesser Mursa (Mursa Minor or Mursella) 
was likewise situated in Lower Pannonia, ten miles 
to the west of Mursa Major, on the road from this 
latter place to Poetovio, near the modern village of 
PeirowicZf on the right bank of tho Danube, (Ptol. 
ii. 16. § 7 ; Geogr. Rav. iv. 19 ; It. Ilieros. p, 562; 
Tab. Peut.) [L. S.] 

MURSELLA [Mursa.] 

MURUS CA'ESARIS. [Helveth, vol. i. p. 
1042.] 

MUSAGORES (Movcrdyopoi, Pomp. Mela, ii. 7. 
§ 13), three islands lying off the E. coast of Crete, 
the position of which is described by Pliny (iv. 12. 
s. 20): “ Circumvectis Criumetopon, tres Musagores 
appellatae.” In Mr. Pashley’s map they are repre¬ 
sented by Elaphonesia. (Comp. Hock, Kreta^ vol. i. 
p. 378.) [E. B. J.] 

MUSARNA {lHovadpva, Ptol. vi. 21. § 5, vi. 8. 
§9; Marcian. Peripl. 29—32, ap.Geogr.Graec, Min. 
ed. Muller, 1855), a spot on the shore of Gedrosia, 
as may be inferr^ from the comparison of the au- 
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thorities. Ptolemy mentions two places of the name, 
one in Gedrosia, and the other in Caramania; but 
there can be no donbt that the same place is in¬ 
tended. Arrian speaks of a place which he calls 
Mderapva, on the coast of Gedrosia, which was occu* 
pied by the Ichthyophagi (^Indic. 26). Vincent, who 
has examined this geographical question with much 
care, thinks that this port must have been situated 
a little west of the modem cape Passenee or Pasmee. 
( Voyage of Nearchm, vol. i. p. 242.) The differ¬ 
ence of position in tJie ancient geographers may be 
accounted for by the fact that Musarna must have 
been on the boundary between Gedrosia and Cara¬ 
mania. Ptolemy speaks of a tribe, whom he calls 
Musarnaoi (flovaapmioi^ vi. 21. § 4). There can 
bo little doubt that they were the people who lived 
around Musarna. [V.] 

MUSO'NES (Amm. Marc. xxix. 5. § 27 ; MoiJ- 
aovyoi, Ptol. iv. 3. § 24; Mussini, Plin. v. 4. 
8. 4; Musunii, Peut. Tab.), a Moorish tribe, who 
joined in the revolt of Firmus. (Amm. Marc. 1. c. ; 
comp. St. Martin, Le Beau, Bos Empire, vol. iii. 
p.475.) [E.B.J.] 

MUSTI (Mouo-t^, Ptol. iv. 3. § 33), a town of 
Numidia, which the Antonine Itinerary places at 34 
M. P. (32 M. P, Peut. Tab.) from Sicca Veneria, 
92 M. P. from Sufetula, 86 M. P. from Carthage, 
119 M. P. (by Tipasa) to Cirta; all which distances 
(considering that the roads are indirect) agree with 
the position assigned to it by Shaw {Trav. p. 179) 
and Barth {Wanderungen, p. 221) at Abd-er- 
Rabbi, so called from the tomb of a “ Marabout.’' 
According to Vibius Sequester {de Flum. p. 7), 
it was near tho river Bagradas; but Shaw {I, c.), 
who first discovered the site, by the remains of a 
triumphal arch, and a stone with an inscription 
bearing the ethnic name “ Musticensium," speaks of 
it as being at some distance from the present course 
of the Mejerdah, [E. B. J.] 

MUSULA'MII (Tac. Ann. ii. 52, iv. 24 ; Mto-oi'- 
Ao/uot, Ptol. iv. 3. § 24; Mibulanii, Peut. Tab.), 
a Moorish tribe, whom Ptolemy {1. c.) places to the 
S. of Cirta, at the foot of Audum. Tacitus (/. c.) 
gives them a more westerly position, and describes 
the defeat of this powerful tribe under Taefarinas, 
their leader. [E. B. J.] 

MUTE'NUM, a place in Upper Pannonia, on the 
road from Vindobona to Celeia, and probably occu¬ 
pying the same site as the modern Muzon. {It. 
Ant, pp. 233, 266 ; Cluver, Vindel. 5.) [L. S.] 

MUTHUL, a river of Numidia, which, from its 
being in the division belonging to Adhcrbal, must be 
looked for towards the £. of that country. (Sail. 
Jug. 48.) [E. B. J.] ‘ 

MU'TINA Strab.; Moripr], Pol.; 

MouTiva, Ptol.: Eth. Mutinensis: Modena), an im¬ 
portant city of Gallia Cispadana, situated on the Via 
Aemilia, between Parma and Bononia. It was 
35 miles distant from the former, and 25 from 
the latter city. (Strab. v. p. 216; Itin. Ant, 
p. 127; Itin. Hier. p. 616.) It appears to have 
certainly existed previous to the conquest of this 
part of Italy by the Romans, and was not impro¬ 
bably of Etruscan origin. Livy tells us, that the 
district or territory in which it was situated; was 
taken from the Boians, and bad previously belonged 
to the Etruscans (Liv. xxxix. 55); but he does 
not mention the city. Nor do we know at what 
period the latter fell into the bands of the Romans, 
though it was probably during the Gaulish War 
(b.c. 225—222), as we find it in their undisturbed 
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possession shortly after, at the commencement of the 
»Second Punic War, b.c. 218. At that period 
Mntina must have already been a considerable place 
and well fortified; as we are told that, when the 
sudden outbreak of the Gauls interrupted the pro¬ 
ceedings of the triumvirs who were appointed to 
found the new colony of Placentia, and compelled 
them to fly for safety, they took refuge witliin the 
walls of Mutina, which afforded them an effectual 
protection against the anns of the barbarians. (Liv. 
xxi. 25, 26, xxvii. 21; Pol. iii. 40.) Polybius 
calls it at this period a Roman colony; but it seems 
probable that this is a mishiko; for we have no ac¬ 
count of its foundation as such, nor does Livy ever 
allude to Mutina as a colony, where he expressly 
notices those of Cremona and Placentia (xxvii. 10). 
But whether it had been fortified by the Romans, or 
was a regular walled city previously existing (in 
whicli case it must have been, like its neighbour 
Bononia, of Etruscan origin), wo have no means of 
determining, though the latter supposition is per¬ 
haps the more probable. In any case it continued 
to he held by the Romans not only during the Second 
Punic War, but throughout the long wars which 
followed with the Cisalpine Gauls and Ligurians. 
(Liv. XXXV. 4, 6.) It was not till after the final de¬ 
feat of the Boians. in b.c. 191, on which occasion 
they were deprived of a largo portion of their lands, 
that the Romans determined to secure the newly 
acquired territory, by planting there the two colonics 
of Parma and Mutina, which were accordingly es¬ 
tablished in B.c. 183. (Liv. xxxix. 55.) They 
were both of them “coloniae civium so that their 
inhabitants from the first enjoyed the full rights of 
Roman citizens: 2000 settlers were planted in each, 
and these received 5 jugora each for their portion. 
(Liv. I, c.) The construction of the great military 
high road of the Via Aemilia a few years before, 
B.c. 187 (Liv. xxxix. 2), must have greatly facili¬ 
tated the foundation of these new colonies, and 
became the chief source of their prosperity. 

But shortly after its foundation Mutina sustained 
a severe disaster. The Ligurians, wlio still oc¬ 
cupied the heights and valleys of the Apennines bor¬ 
dering on the Boian territory, in b.c. 177 made a 
sudden descent upon the new colony, and not only 
ravaged its territory, but actually made themselves 
masters of the town itself. This was, however, re¬ 
covered with little difficulty by the consul C. Clau¬ 
dius, 8000 of the Ligurians were put to the sword, 
and the colonists re-established in the possession of 
Mutina. (Liv. xli. 14. 16.) For a considerable 
period after this, we do not again meet with its 
name in history; but it appears that it must have 
risen vapidly to prosperity, and become one of tlie 
most flourishing of the towns along the line of the 
Via Aemilia. Hence it bears a conspicuous part in 
the Civil Wars. When Lepidus, after the death of 
Sulla, B.c. 78, raised an insurrection in Cisalpine 
Gaul against the senate, Mutina was almost the 
only place which was able to offer any resistance to 
the arms of Pompeius, and was held against him by 
Brutus for a considerable period. (Plut. Pomp. 
16.) But it was the siege which it sustained, and 
the battles fought in its neighbourhood after the 
death of Caesar, b.c. 44, that have rendered the 
name of Mutina chiefly celebrated in history, and 
are referred to by Suetonius under the name of 
“ Bellum Mutinense.” (Suet. Auy. 9.) On that 
occasion D. Brutus, to whom the province of Cisal¬ 
pine Gaul had been decreed by the senate, threw 
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himself into Mutina with three legions and a large 
body of auxiliary troops. Here he was besieged by 
M. Antonius with a numerous army; but the senate 
having declared against the latter, the two consuls, 
Hirtius and Pansa, as well as the young Octavian, 
were despatched to the relief and succour of Brutus. 
(Jan. B.o. 43.) Antonius at this time occupied 
Bononia, as well as Parma and Regium, with his 
garrisons, while he himself, with the bulk of his 
forces, maintained the siege, or rather blockade, of 
Mutina. Hirtius on his arrival seized on Clatema, 
while Octavian occupied Forum Cornelii (Jmold). 
From thence they advanced after considerable de¬ 
lays, took possession of Bononia, and approached 
Mutina itself, but were unable to open communica¬ 
tions with Brutus. Meanwhile the other consul, 
C. Pansa, was advancing with a force of 4 newly 
raised legions to their support, when ho was at¬ 
tacked by Antonius, at a place called Forum Gal- 
lorum, about 8 miles from Mutina on the road to 
Bononia. [Forum Gallorum.] A severe con¬ 
test ensued, in which Pansa was mortally wounded; 
but the other consul, Hirtius, having fallen on An¬ 
tony’s army in the rear, completely defeated it, and 
compelled him to retire to his camp before Mutina. A 
second battle took place some days afterwards 
(April 27, B.c. 43), under the walls of that city, in 
which Hirtius was slain; but the forces of Antonius 
were again worsted, and that general found himself 
compelled to abandon the siege (which had now 
lasted for above four months), and retire westward, 
with a view of crossing the Alps. (Appian, B. C, 
iii. 49—51, 61, 65—72; Dion Cass. xlvi. 35—38; 
Cic. ad Fam, x. 11, 14, 30, 33, Phil, v.—viii.; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 61; Suet. Aug. 10.) 

Mutina was evidently at this period a flourishing 
and important town, as well as strongly fortified. 
Cicero calls it “ firmissima ct splendidissima populi 
Romani colonia” {Phil. v. 9); and these praises are 
confirmed by Appian {B. C. iii. 49), who calls it 
“ a wealthy city,” as well as by the fact, that it was 
capable of supporting so large an army as that of 
Brutus for so long a time. Mela, also, singles out 
Mutina, together with Bononia and Pataviuin, as the 
most opulent cities in this part of Italy. (Mela, ii. 4. 
§ 2.) The same inference may fairly bo drawn 
from the circumstance, that it was at ilutina the 
numerous body of senators who had accompanied 
the emperor Otho from Rome, in a. d. 69, remained, 
while Otho himself advanced to meet the generals of 
Vitellius, and where they very nearly fell victims to 
the animosity of the soldiery, on the first news of his 
defeat and death, (Tac. Uist. ii. 52—54.) But 
with this exception, we meet with scarc-ely any 
mention of lilutina under the Roman empire until 
a late period, though the still extant inscriptions 
attest the fact of its continued prosperity. Some 
of these give to the city the title of Colonia, as 
do also Mela and Pliny. (Mela, 1. c. j Plin. iii. 15. 
s. 20; Cavedoni, Mamii Modenesi^ pp. 120, 165.) 
We learn also from Pliny and Strabo, that it' was 
famous for the excellence of the wool produced in 
its territory, as well as for its wine, and the 
city itself possessed considerable manufactures of 
earthenware, as well as woollen goods. (Strab. v. 
p. 218; Plin. xiv. 3. s. 4, xxxv. 12. s. 46; Colum, 
vii. 2. § 3.) 

InA.D. 312, Mutina was taken by Constantine 
during his war with Maxentius, but appears to have 
suffered but little on this occasion. (Nazar. Pemeg, 
27.) Before the close of the century, however, both 
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the city and its territory had begun to feel severely 
the calamities that were pressing upon the whole of 
this fertile and once flourishing tract of country. 
In A. D. 377, the remains of the conquered tribe of 
the Taifali were settled, by order of the emperor 
Gratianus, in the country around Mutina, Rogium, 
and Parma (Amm, Marc. xxxi. 9. § 4) — a plain 
indication that the population was already deficient; 
and St, Ambrose, writing not long after the same 
date, describes Mutina, Regium, and tlie other cities 
along the Aemilian Way, as in a state of ruin and 
decay, while their territories were uncultivated and 
desolate. (Ambros. Ep. 39.) The same district 
again suffered severely in a.d. 452, from the ravages 
of Attila, who laid waste all the cities of Aeinilia 
with fire and sword. Qlist Miscell. xv. p. 549.) 
Tliey, however, survived all those calamities, from 
which, nevertheless, Mutina appears to have sufiered 
more severely than its neighbours. Under the 
Lombard kings, it became the frontier city of their 
dominions towards the Exarchate; and though taken 
by the Greek emperor Mauricius in 690, it was 
again annexed by Agilulphus to the Lombard king¬ 
dom of Italy. (Muratori, Antiq. Ttal. vol. i. p. 63.) 
At this period it fell into a state of great decay. 
P. Diaconus, who mentions Bononia, Parma, and 
Regium as wealthy and flourishing cities, docs not 
even notice the name of Mutina (lEuit T^ang. ii. 18); 
and a writer of the 10th centuiy draws a lament¬ 
able picture of the condition to which it was re¬ 
duced. The numerous streams which irrigated its 
territory having been then neglected, inundated the 
whole surrounding tracts; and the site of the city 
liad become in great part a mere morass, in which 
the ruins that attested its ancient grandeur, were 
lialf buried in the mud and water. (Murat. Ant. 
vol. ii. pp. 154, 155.) 

At a later period of the middle ages, Modena 
again rose to prosperity, and became, as it has ever 
since continued, a flourishing and opulent city. 
But the truth of the description above cited is con¬ 
firmed by the fact, that the remains of the ancienf 
city are wholly buried under the accumulations of 
alluvial soil on wliich the buildings of the modern 
city are founded, and are only brought to light from 
time to time by excavations. (Murat. 1. c.) Large 
portions of the ruins were also employed at various 
periods, in the construction of the cathedral and 
other churches; and no remains of ancient buildings 
are now extant. But a valuable collection of sar¬ 
cophagi and inscriptions, discovered at various 
periods on the site of the modem city, is preserved 
in the museum. These have been fully illustrated 
by Cavedoni in his Antichi Marmi Modenesi (8vo. 
Modena, 1828), in which work the facts known 
concerning the ancient history of the city are well 
brought together. 

Modem is situated between the river Secchia^ 
which flows about 3 miles to the W. of the city, 
and the Panaro^ about the same distance on the E, 
The latter is unquestionably the ancient Scultenna, 
a name which it still retains in the upper part of its 
course. The Secchia is probably the Gabcllus of 
Pliny; but seems to have been also known in ancient 
times as the Seciaj for the Jerusalem Itinerary 
marks a station called Pons Secies, 5 miles from 
Mutina, where the Aemilian Way crossed this river. 
(^Itin, Bier. p. 616.) The Apennines begin to rise 
about 10 miles to the S. of the city; and the ancient 
territory of Mutina seems to have included a con¬ 
siderable extent of these mountains, as Pliny notices 
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a prodigy which ooenrred “ in agro Mutinensi,’* 
when two mountains were dash^ against one 
another with great violence, so that they appeared 
to recoil again from the shock. (Plin. ii. 83. s. 85.) 
This phenomenon, which occurred in b. o. 91, 
was doujbtless the result of an earthquake, and not, 
as has been sometimes supposed, of a volcanic out¬ 
break. [E. H. B,] 

MUTUSCAE. [Trebula Mutusca.] 
MUTYCA. [Motyca.] 

MUZA (MiJfa, Arrian; Mofioa and Modfa rfjuwo- 
plov, Ptol.), an important mercantile town on the 
Arabian coast of tlie Red Sea, not far north of the 
Straits of Bah-el-Mandeb^ in the country of Elisari: 
placed by Ptolemy in long. 74*^ 30', lat, 14®; or 30' 
west, and 2® north of Ocelis (^Okt)\is epiroptoy) 
close to the straits. (Ptol. vii, 15. p. 152.) He states 
that its longest day is 12J hours, that it is 1' east of 
Alexandria, and within the tropics (viii. Tab. vi. Asiae, 
p. 241); Pliny (vi. 23) names Musa as the third 
port of Arabia Felix “quein Indica navigatio non petit, 
ncc nisi turis odorumque Arabicorum mercatores." 
The author of the Periplus frequently alludes to it, 
and gives a full account of it and its trade. He de¬ 
scribes it as situated in the southernmost gulf of this 
coast, a regular mart; inhabited altogether by Arab 
mariners and merchants, distant about 12,000 sta¬ 
dia from Berenice to the south, and 300 north 
of the straits. (Vincent, Periplns, p. 296. n. 100; 
Gosselin, Eccherches, (/c. tome ii. pp. 265, 266.) 
It was not only an emporium of Indian merchan¬ 
dise—a manifest contradiction of Pliny’s state¬ 
ment already cited—but had an export trade of its 
own. It was distant three days’ journey from the 
city of Save (Xavri), which was situated inland, in 
the countiy of Maphoritis. It had no proper harbour, 
but a good roadstead, and a sandy anchorage. Its 
principal import trade was in fine and common pur¬ 
ple cloth; Arab dresses with sleeves—probably the 
kernis ■ ~ some plain and common, others embroidered 
with needlework and in gold; saffron ; an aroma¬ 
tic plant, named cyperus (^Kvnfpos) ; fine linen; 
long robes—the ahus; quilts; striped girdles ; per¬ 
fumes of a middling quality; specie in abundance; 
and small quantities of wine and grain, for the 
country grew but little wheat, and more wine. To 
the king and tyrant were given horses, pack-mules, 
vessels of silver and brass, and costly raiment. Be¬ 
sides the above named articles of merchandise, which 
were chiefly supplied to its markets from Aduje, on 
the opposite coast, the great emporium of African 
produce [Adule], Musa exported a precious myrrh 
of native growth, an aromatic gum, which the author 
names aruKr^ iiieippivaia, and a white marble or 
alabaster (Ai575os). (Arrian, Peripl. ap. Hudson, 
Geogr. Min. vol. i. pp, 13, 14.) Vessels from this 
port visited all the principal mercantile towns of the 
south coast of Arabia. Bochart’s identification of this 
Musa with the Mesha mentioned by Moses, as one 
extreme point of the Joktanite Arabs,—Sephar being 
the other (Gen. x. 30),—is thought by Mr. Forster 
to be untenable, on account of the narrow limits to 
which it would confine this large and important 
race; for the site of Sephar is clearly ascertained. 
[Maphoritak; Saphoritae.] {Geogr. of AraMa^ 
vol, i. pp. 93, 94.) M Gosselin {lUchercheSy ^c. 
tome ii. p. 89) asserts that this once most cele¬ 
brated and frequented port of Yemen is now more 
than six leagues from the sea, and is replaced as a port 
by Mokha, the foundation of which dates back no more 
than 400 years (Niebuhr, Voyage m AraMt^ 
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tome i. p. 349); as indeed he maintains, that some 
of the maritime towns of the coast of He^az and 
Yemen date more than 400 or 500 years from their 
foundation, and that the towns whose walls were 
once washed by the waters of the gulf, and which 
owed their existence to their vicinity to the sea, have 
disappeared since its retirement, with the exception 
of those whose soil was sufficiently fertile to maintain 
their inhabitants. In a sandy and arid country these 
were necessarily few, so that there are not more than 
six or seven that can be clearly identified with ancient 
sites. Among these Mtuta still exists under its an¬ 
cient name unchanged (Ib. pp. 238, 239, 284) at 
the required distance from the Straits of Bab^eU 
Mandeby viz. 300 stadia, reckoning 500 stadia to a 
degree. (Ib. pp. 269, 270.) Vincent makes it 
short of 40 miles. {Periplus, p. 319.) In the 
middle ages when the sea had already retired from 
Musa, another town named Mosek or Mausidj was 
built as a seaport in its stead, which seems to have 
usurped the name of the more ancient town, and to 
l)ave been mistaken for it by some geographers. This 
Moaeh still exists, in its turn abandoned by the sea; 
but about 25" north of the true position of Muaa. 
(lb. p. 270.) “ The mart of Yemen at the present 

day is Mokha. . . . Twenty miles inland from 
Mohha Niebuhr discovered a Moosa still existing, 
which he with great probabiKty supposes to be the 
ancient mart, now carried inland to this distance by 
the recession of the coast.” (Vincent, 1. c. p. 315.) 
There is a circumstance mentioned by Bruce of the 
roadstead of Mokha^ which coincides with a state¬ 
ment cited from Arrian with regard to Muza. Bruce 
says that “ the cables do not rub, because the bottom 
is sand, while it is coral in almost every other port.” 
(Ib. p. 313. n. 142.) Moosa itself Niebuhr found to 
be 6^ hours »4II Germau miles, due east of Mokha^ 
at the commencement of the mountain country, the 
intervening space being extremely dry and thinly 
peopled. It is an ordinary village, badly built, only 
recommended by its water, which is drunk by the 
wealthier inhabitants of Mokha. ( Voyage en Arahky 
tome i. pp. 296, 297; Description de VArable, 
pp. 194, 195.) [G. W.] 

MUZIRIS {Mov(ipls, Peripl. M. Erythr. c. 54, 
p, 297, ap. Geogr. Grace. Min. ed. Miiller, 1855), a 
port on the west coast of Hindostdn, situated between 
Tyndis and Nelcynda, and at the distance of 500 
stadia from either, where, according to the author of 
the Periplus, ships came from Ariaca and Greece 
(that is, Alexandria). Ptolemy calls it an empo¬ 
rium (vii. 1. § 8), and places it in Limyrica. There 
can be little doubt that it is the place which is now 
called Mangalore, and which is still a considerable 
port. [V.] 

MY'CALE (MvadA?;), the westernmost branch of 
Mt. Mesogis in Lydia; it forms a high ridge and 
terminates in a promontory called Trogylium, now 
cape S. Maria. It runs out into the sea just oppo¬ 
site the island of Samos, from which it is separated 
only by a narrow channel seven stadia in breadth. It 
was in this channel, and on the mainland at the foot 
of Mount Mycale, that the Persians were defeated, 
in B. o. 479. It is probable that at the foot of 
Mount Mycale there was a town called Mycale or 
Mycallessus, for Stephanas Byz. (a. v.) and Scylax 
(p. 87) speak of a town of Mycale in Caria or 
Lydia. The whole range of Mount Mycale now 
bears the name of Samsum. (Horn. 11. ii. 869; 
Uerod. i. 148, vii. 80, ix. 96; Thuc. i. 14, 89 ; 
yiH« 79 ; Died. ix. 34; Pans. v. 7. § 3, vii. 4. § 1; 
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Strab. xiii. pp. 621, 629; Ptol. v. 2. § 13; Agathenu 
p.3.) [L.S.] 

MYCALESSUS (MukoAijo-o-oj : Eth. Mwica\T(<r. 
<rtos), an ancient town of Boeotia, mentioned by 
Homer. (//. ii. 498, Hymn. Apoll. 224.) It was 
said to have been so called, because the cow, which 
was guiding Cadmus and his comrades to Thebes, 
lowed (ipvKT^aaTo) in this place. (Pans, ix. 19. 
§4.) In B. c. 413, some Thracians, whom the 
Athenians were sending home to their own country, 
were landed on the Euripus, and surprised Myca- 
lessus. They not only sacked the town, but put all 
the inhabitants to the sword, not sparing even the 
women and children. Thucydides says that this 
was one of the greatest calamities that had ever 
befallen any city. (Thuc. vii. 29 ; Pans. i. 23. § 3.) 
Strabo (ix. p. 404) calls Mycalessus a village in 
the territory of Tanagra, and places it upon the 
road from Thebes to Chalcis. In the time of Pau- 
sanias it had ceased to exist; and this writer .saw 
the iniins of Harma and Mycalessus on his road to 
Chalcis. (Paus. ix. 19. §4.) Pausanias mentions 
a temple of Demcter Mycalessia, standing in the 
territoiy of the city upon the sea-coast, and situated 
to the right of the Euripus, by which he evidently 
meant south of the strait. The only other indication 
of the position of Mycalessus is the statement of 
Thucydides (l.c.), that it was 16 stadia distant 
from the Hermaeum, which was on the sea-shore 
near the Euripus. It is evident from these accounts, 
that Mycalessus stood near the Euripus ; and Leake 
places it, with great probability, upon the height 
immediately above the southern bay of FJgripo, 
where the ruined walls of an ancient city still re¬ 
main. {Nortfuivn Greece, vol. ii. pp. 249, seq., 
264.) It is true, as Leake remarks, that this pasi- 
tion does not agree with the statement of Strabo, 
that Mycalessus was on the road from Thebes to 
Chalcis, since the above-mentioned ruins are nearly 
tw'o miles to the right of that road; but Strabo 
writes loosely of places which he had never seen. 
Mycalessus is also mentioned in Strab. ix. pp. 405, 
410 ; P.-ius. iv. 7. s. 12. 

MYCE'NAE, a town in Crete, the foundation of 
which was attributed by an historian of theAugustan 
age (Veil. Paterc. i. 1) to Agamemnon. 

Harduin (ad Plin, iv. 12) proposed to read 
Mycenae for Myrina, which is mentioned as a city 
of Crete in the text of Pliny (/. c.). Sieber (Beise, 
vol. ii. p. 280) believed that he had discovered the 
remains of this city at a place called Maca or 
J/asis, on the river Annyro. (Hock, Kreta, vol. i. 
p. 435.) [E. B. J.] 

MYCE'NAE, sometimes MYCE'NE (MvK^vai; 
MvKi}vr),Ri)in.Il.iy.52: Eth. MvK7iva7os, Mycenaeus, 
Mycenensis: Kharvdti), one of the most ancient 
towns in Greece, and celebrated as the residence of 
Agamemnon. It is situated at the north-eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the plain of Argos upon a rugged height, 
which is shut in by two commanding summits of tije 
range of mountains which border this side of the 
Argeian plain. From its retired position it is de¬ 
scribed by Homer (Od. iii. 263) as situated in a re¬ 
cess (fiuxv) of the Argeian land, which is supposed 
by some modem writers to be the origin of the name. 
The ancients, however, derived the name from an 
eponymous heroine Mycene, daughter of Inachos, or 
from the word pvKris, for which various reasons were 
assigned. (Paus. ii. 17. § 3; Steph. B. 8. v.) The 
position was one of great importance. In the first 
place it commanded the upper part of the great Ai- 
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geian plain, which spread out under its walls towards 
the west and south; and secondly the most import¬ 
ant roads from the Corinthian gulf, the roads from 
Phlius, Nemea, Cleonae, and Corinth, unite in the 
mountains above Mycenae, and pass under the height 
upon which the city stands. It was said to have 
been built by Perseus (Strab. viii. p. 377 ; Paus. ii. 
15. §4, ii. 16. §3), and its massive walls were be¬ 
lieved to have been the work of the Cyclopes. Hence 
Euripides calls Mycenae irdMcfA.a Ufptrfmy Kvk\u~ 
vlwv •k6vov (Iphig. in Aul. 1500). It was 

the favourite residence of the Pelopidae, and under 
Agamemnon was regarded as the first city in Greece. 
Hence it is called iro\dxpuo-os by Homer (//. vii. 180, 
xi. 46), who also gives it the epithets of €vpvdyvia 
(JL iv. 52) and ^vKilpevov vroKleOpov (7/. ii. 569). 
Its greatness belongs only to the heroic age, and it 
ceased to be a place of importance after the return of 
the Heracleidae and the settlement of the Dorians in 
Argos, which then became the first city in the plain. 
Mycenae, however, maintained its independence, and 
sent some of its citizens to the assistance of the 
Greeks against the host of Xerxes, although the Ar- 
gives kept aloof from the common cause. Eighty 
Mycenaeans were present at Thermopylae (Herod, 
vii. 202), and 400 of their citizens and of the Tiryn- 
thians fought at Plataeae (Herod, ix. 28). In 
ji.c. 468, the Dorians of Argos, resolving to bring 
the whole district under their sway, laid siege to 
Mycenae; but the massive w'alls resisted all their 
attacks, and they were obliged to have recourse to 
a blockade. Famine at length compelled the inha- 
bitaiils to abandon the city; more than half of them 
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took refuge in Macedonia, and the remainder in Cle¬ 
onae and Ceryneia. (Diod. xi. 65; Strab. viii. 
pp. 372, 377; Paua. ii. 16. § 5, v. 23. § 3, vii. 26. 
§ 3, viii. 27. § 1.) From this time Mycenae remained 
uninhabited, for the Argives took care that this 
strong fortress should remain desolate. Strabo, how¬ 
ever, committed a gross exaggeration in saying that 
there was not a vestige of Mycenae extant in his 
time (viii. p. 372). The ruins were visited by Pau- 
sanias, who gives the following account of them (ii. 
15, 16):—^“Returning to the pass of the Tretus, 
and following the road to Argos, you have the ruins 
of Mycenae on the left hand. Several parts of the 
enclosure remain, and among them is the gate upon 
which the lions stand. These also are said to be the 
work of the Cyclopes, who built the walls of Tiryns 
for Proctus. Among the mins of the city there is 
a fountain named Perseia, and subterraneous build* 
ings (JfiToyaia olKoZo[xi]p,aTa) of Atreus and his 
sons, in which their treasures were deposited. There 
are likewise the tombs of Atreus, of his charioteer 
Eiirymedon, of Electra, and a sepulchre in common 
of Teledamus and Pelops, who are said to have been 
twin sons of Cassandra. But Clytaemnestra and 
Aegisthus were buried at a little distance from the 
walls, being thought unwortliy of burial where Aga¬ 
memnon lay.” 

The ruins of Mycenae are still very extensive, 
and, with the exception of those of Tiryns, are more 
ancient than those of any other city in Greece. They 
belong to a period long antecedent to all historical 
records, and may be regarded as the genuine relics 
of the heroic age. 



PLAN OF THE RUINS OF MYCENAE. 

A, Acropolis. B. GaieofLion*. D. Subterraneous building. 

C. Subterraneouf building, usually called the Treasury E. Village of KharvAti. 
of Atreus. 


Mycenae consisted of an Acropolis and a lower 
town, each defended by a wall. The Acropolis was 
situated on the summit of a steep hill, projecting 
from a higher mountain behind it. The lower town 
lay on the south-western slope of the hill, on either 
side of which runs a torrent from east to west. 
The Acropolis is in form of an irregular triangle, 


of which the base fronts the south-west, and the 
apex the east. On the southern side the cliffs are 
almost precipitous, overhanging a deep gorge; but 
on the northern side the descent is less steep and 
rugged. The summit of the hill is rather more than 
1000 feet in length, and around the edge the ruined 
walls of the Acropolis still exist in their entire cir- 
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cuit, with the exception of a small open space above 
the precipitous cliff on the southern side, which per¬ 
haps was never defended by a wall. The walls are 
more perfect than those of any other fortress in 
Greece; in some places they are 1.5 or 20 feet high. 
They are built of the dark-coloured limestone of the 
surrounding mountains. Some parts of the walls 
are built, like those of Tiryns, of huge blocks of 
stone of irregular shape, no attempt being made to 
fit them into one another, and the gaps being filled 
up with smaller stones. But the greater part of the 
walls consists of polygonal stones, skilfully hewn and 
fitted to one another, and their faces cut so as to 
give the masonry a smooth appearance. The walls also 
present, in a few parts, a third species of masonry, 
in which the stones arc constructed of blocks of 
nearly quadrangular shape; this is the case in the 
approach to the Gate of Lions. This difference in 
the masonry of the walls has been held to prove 
that they were constructed at different ages; but 
more recent investigations amidst the ruins of Greece 
and Italy has shown that this difference in the stylo 
of masonry cannot be regarded as a decisive test of 
the comparative antiquity of walls; and Col. Mure 
has justly remarked that, as there can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that the approach to the Gate of Lions is 
of the same remote antiquity as the remainder of tho 
fabric, it would appear to have been the custom with 
these primitive builders to pay a little more atten¬ 
tion to symmetry and regularity in the more orna¬ 
mental portions of their work. 

The chief gate of the Acropolis is at the NW. 
angle of the wall. It stands at right angles to tho 
adjoining wall of the fortress, and is approached by a 
passage 50 feet long and 30 wide, formed by that 
wall and by another wall exterior to it. The opening 
of tho gateway widens from tho top downwards; but 
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at least two-thirds of its height are now buried in 
mins. The width at the top of the door is 9J feet. 
This door was formed of two massive uprights, 
covered with a third block, 15 feet long, 4 feet wide, 
and 6 feet 7 inches high in the middle, but di¬ 
minishing at the two ends. Above this block is a 
triangular gap in the masonry of the wall, formed by 
an oblique approximation of the side courses of stone, 
continued from each extremity of the lintel to an 
apex above its centre. The vacant space is occupied 
by a block of stone, 10 feet high, 12 broad, and 2 
thick, upon the face of which are sculptured two 
lions in low relief, standing on their hind-legs, upon 
cither side of a covered pillar, upon which they rest 
their fore-feet. The column becomes broader to¬ 
wards the to]), and is surmounted with a capital, 
formed of a row of four circles, enclosed between two 
parallel fillets. The heads of the animals arc gone, 
together with the apex of the cone that surmounted 
the column. The block of stone, from which the 
lions are sculptured, is said by Leake and other 
accurate observers to be a kind of green basalt; but 
this appears to be a mistake. We learn from Mure 
{Tou 7' in Greece, vol. ii. p. 324) that the block is 
of the same palomhino, or dove-coloured limestone, of 
which tho native rock mainly consists, and that the 
erroneous impression has been derived from tho 
colour of the polished surface, which has received 
from time and the weather a bliieisli green hue. 
The column between the lions is the customary 
symbol of Apollo Agyieus, the protector of doors and 
gates. (MUller, Dor,\i. 6. § 5.) This is also proved 
by the invocation of Apollo iu the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus (1078, 1083, 1271), and the Electra of 
Sophocles (1374), in both of which tragedies the 
scene is laid in front of this gate. 
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It has been well observed that this pair of lions 
stands to the art of Greece somewhat in the same 
relation as the Iliad and tho Odyssey to her litera¬ 
ture; the one, the only extant specimens of the 
plastic skill of her mythical era, the other, the only 
genuine memorials of its chivalry and its song. The 
best observers remark that the animals are in a style 
of art peculiar to themselves, and that they have little 
or nothing of that dry linear stiflness which charac¬ 
terises the earlier stages of the art of sculpture in 
almost every country, and present consequently as 


little re.semblance to the Archaic style of the Hel¬ 
lenic works of a later period as to' those of Egypt 
it.self. “ The special peculiarities of their execu¬ 
tion are a certain solidity and rotundity amounting 
to clumsiness in the limbs, as compared with the 
botliea. The hind-legs, indeed, are more Kke those 
of elephants tljan lions; the thighs, especially, are 
of immense bulk and thickness. This unfavour¬ 
able feature, however, is compensated by much 
natural ease and dignity of attitude. The turning 
of the body and shoulders is admirable, combining 
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strength with elegance in the happiest proportions. 
The bellies of both are slender in comparison with 
the rest of the figure, especially of the one on the 
right of the beholder. The muscles, sinews, and 
joints, though little detailed, are indicated with 
much spirit. The finish, both in a mechanical and 
artistical point of view, is excellent; and in passing 
the hand over the surface, one is struck with the 
smooth and easy blending of the masses in every 
portion of the figure.” (Mure, vol. ii. p. 171.) 

Besides the great Gate of Lions, there was a 
smaller gate or postern on the northern side of the 
Acropolis, the approach to which was fortified in 
the same manner as that leading to the great gate. 
It is constructed of three great stones, and is 5 feet 
4 inches wide at the top. 

Near the Gate of Lions the wall of the lower 
city may be traced, extending from N. to S. In 
the lower town are four subterraneous buildings, 
which are evidently the same as those described by 
Pausanias, in which the Atreidae deposited their 
treasures. Of these the largest, called by the learned 
the “ Treasuiy of Atreus,” and by the Greek ciceroni 
the “ Grave of Agamemnon,” is situated under the 
aqueduct which now conveys the water from the 
stream on the northern side of the Acropolis to tlie 
village of Kharvdti. (See Plan, C.) This building 
is in nearly a perfect state of preservation. It is 
approached by a jjassage now in mins, and contains 
two chambers. The passage leads into a large 
chamber of a conical form, about 50 feet in width 
and 40 in height; and in this chamber there is a 
doorway leading into a small interior apartment. 
The ground-plan and a section of the building arc 
figured in the Diet of A ntiq. p. 1127. The doorway 
terminating the passage, which leads into the largo 
chamber, is 8 feet 6 inches wide at the top, widen¬ 
ing a little from thence to the bottom. “ On the 
outside before each door-post stood a semi-column, 
having a base and capital not unlike the Tuscan 
order in profile, but enriched with a very elegant 
sculptured ornament, chiefly in a zigzag form, which 
was continued in vertical compartments over the 
whole shaft. Those ornaments have not the smallest 
resemblance to anything else found in Greece, but 
tliey have some similitude to the Persepolitau style 
of sculpture.” (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p, 374.) There 
are remains of a second subterraneous building near 
the Gate of Lions (Plan, D); and those of the two 
others are lower down the liill towards the west. 

There has been considerable discussion among 
modern scholars respecting the purpose of those sub¬ 
terraneous buildings. The statement of Pausanias, 
that they were the treasuries of the Atreidae, wa.s 
generally accepted, till Mure published an essay in 
the Rheinisches Museum for 1839 (vol. vi. p. 240), 
in which he endeavoured to establish that all such 
buildings were the family vaults of the ancient 
lierocs by whom they were constructed. In the 
great edifice at Mycenae he supposes the inner apart¬ 
ment to have been the burial-place, and the outer 
vault the heroum or sanctuary of the deceased. This 
opinion has been adopted by most modem scholars, 
but has been combated by Leake, who adheres to 
the ancient doctrine. (Peloponnesiacaj p. 256.) The 
two opinions may, however, be to some extent recon¬ 
ciled by supposing that the inner chamber was the 
burial-place, and that the outer contained the anus, 
jewels, and other ornaments most prized by the de¬ 
ceased. It was the practice among the Greeks in all 
ages for the dead to carry with them to their tombs 
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a portion of their property; and in the heroic ages 
the burial-places of the powerful rulers of Mycenae 
may have been adorned with such splendour that 
the name of Treasuries was given to their tombs. 
There is, indeed, good reason for believing, from the 
remains of brazen nails found in tlie large chamber 
of the “ Treasury of Atreus,” that the interior sur¬ 
face of the chamber was covered with brazen plates. 

At the foot of the lower town stands the modem 
village of Kharvdti, (Leake, Morea^ vol. ii. p. 365, 
seq.; Mure, Towr in Greece^ vol. ii. p. 163, seq.; 
Curtius, Pelopormesos, vol. ii. p. 400, seq.) 

MYCE'NI. [Mauretania.] 

MYCHUS. [Bums.] 

MY'CONUS (MtJ/fovor.* Eth. MukSuios: Myleo- 
no), a small island in the Aegaean sea, lying E. of 
Delos, and N. of Naxos. Pliny says (iv. 12. s. 22) 
that it is 15 miles from Delos,which is much greater 
than the real distance; but Scylax (p. 55) more 
correctly describes it as 40 stadia from Rheneia, the 
island W.of Delos. My conus is about 10 miles in 
length, and 6 in its greatest breadth. It is in most 
parts a barren nxik, whence Ovid gives it the epithet 
of humilis (J/ei. vii. 463); and the inhabitants had in 
antiquity a bad reputation on account of their ava¬ 
rice and meanness (Athen. i. p. 7 ; hence the pro¬ 
verb mvKdvios ydreov, Zenob. Prov. v. 21; Suidas, 
Hcsch., Phot.). The rocks of Myconus are granite, 
and the summits of the hills are strewn with im¬ 
mense blocks of this stone. This circumstance 
probably gave rise to the fable that the giants sub¬ 
dued by Hercules lay under Myconus; whence came 
the proverb, “ to put all things under Myconus,” 
applied to those who ranged under one class things 
naturally separate. (Strab. x. p. 487; Steph. B. 
s. V.) The tomb of the Locrian Ajax was also 
sho>vn at Myconus. (Tzetz. ad Lycophr, 401.) Of 
the history of the island we have no account, except 
the statement that it was colonised from Athens, by 
the Nelido Illppocles. (Zenob. v. 17; Schol. ad 
Dionys. Per. ap. Geogr. Min. vol. iv, p. 37, Hud¬ 
son.) Myconus is mentioned incidentally by Hero¬ 
dotus (vi. 118) and Thucydides (iii. 29). AiKjient 
writers relate, as one of the peculiarities of Myco- 
iius, that the inhabitants lost their hair at an early 
age. (Strab. l.c.\ Plin. xi. 37. s. 47; “ Myconi 
calva oinnis juventus,” Donat, ud Ter. Hecyr. iii. 4. 
19.) Tlie highest mountain, which is in the northern 
part of the island, has a summit with two peaks, 
whence it is called Dirnastus by Pliny (iv. 12. s. 22). 
The promontory of Phoruia (4>op^/a, Ptol. iii. 15. 
§ 29) was probably on tlie eastern side of the 
island. Scylax mentions two cities (MiJ/covos, wjtt} 
dliroAis, p. 22). Of these one called Myconus 
occupied the site of the modem town, which jiresents, 
however, scarcely any ancient remains. The name 
and position of the other town are unknown. The 
coins of Myconus are rare; and in general very few 
remains of antiquity are found in any part of the 
island. (Ross, Reisen auf den Griechischen Inseluj 
vol, ii. p. 28, seq.) 

MY'GDONES (Mvydoues), a tribe dwelling in 
Bithynia, about the river Odrysses and the coast of 
the Propontis, but extending into Mysia, where they 
occupied the district about Mount Olympus and 
lake Doscylitis. They had immigrated into Asia 
Minor from Thrace, but were afterwards subdued 
or expelled by the Bithynians. (Strab. vii, p, 295, 
xii. pp. 664, 575.) The district inhabited by them 
was called Mygdonia. (Strab, xii. pp. 650, 668,676 
Plin. V. 41; Soiin. 40, 42.) [L. S,] 
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MYGD(yNIA(Mw 78 oi/fa: EtKUlvylovti, Steph. 
B.), a district of Macedonia, which comprehended 
the plains round Thessalonica, together with the 
valleys of Klisali and Besikia^ extending towards 
the E. as far as the Axius (Herod, vii. 123), and 
including the Lake Bolbe to the E. (Thuc. i. 58.) 
To the N. it was joined by Crestonia, for the Echi- 
dorus, which flowed into the gulf near the marshes 
of the Axius, had its sources in Crestonia (Herod, 
vii. 124), while the pass of Aulon or Arethusa 
was probably the boundary of Mygdonia towards 
Bisaltia. The maritime part of Mygdonia formed 
a district called Amphaxitis, a distinction which 
first occurs in Polybius (v. 98), who divides all the 
great plain at the head of the Thermaic gulf into 
Amphaxitis and Bottiaea, and which is found three 
centuries later in l*tolcmy (iii. 13. § 36). Tho 
latter introduces Amphaxitis twice under the sub¬ 
divisions of Macedonia,— in one instance placing 
under that name the mouths of the Echidorus and 
Axius, with Thessalonica as tho only town, which 
agrees with Polybius, and particularly with Strabo 
(vii. p. 330). In the other place, Ptolemy includes 
Stagnra and Arethusa in Amphaxitis, which, if it 
be correct, would indicate tliat a portion of Am¬ 
phaxitis, very distant from the Axius, was separated 
from the remainder by a part of Mygdonia; but as 
this is improbable, the word is perhaps an error in 
the text. The original inhabitants, the Mygdonians, 
were a tribe belonging to the great Thracian race, 
and were powerful enough to bequeath their name 
to it, even after the Macedonian conquest. (Thuc. 
ii. 99 .) The cities of this district were Tiikssa- 
I/)NIOA, SiNDUS, CuALASTRA, AlTUS, StKKPSA, 
Cissus, Mellisurqis, IIeracleustes. Besides 
these, the following obscure towns occur in Ptolemy 
(/. c.):—Chaetao, Moryllus, Antigoneia, Calindaea, 
Boerus, Physca,Trepillus,Carabia, Xy lopolis, Assorus, 
Lete, Pliileros. As to the towns which occupied the 
fertile plain between Mt. Cis.sps and the Axius, their 
population was no doubt absorbed by Thessalonica, on 
its foundation by Cassander, and remains of them are 
not likely to be found; nor are the ancient references 
fiuflicient to indicate their sites. One of these would 
seem, from ancient inscriptions which were found at 
Khaivdt, to have stood in that position, and others 
probably occupied similar positions on the last falls 
of the heights which extend nearly from Khaivdt 
to the Axius. One in particular is indicated by 
some large “ tumuli ” or barrows, situated at two- 
thirds of that distance. (Leake, North, Greece^ 
vol. iii. p. 448.) [E. B. J.] , 

MYGDO'NIA (Mo 78 ovia, Plut. Lucull. c. 32;! 
Polyb. V. 31), a district in the NE. part of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, a^oining the country now called the Sinjar, 
According to Strabo, the people who W'ere named 
Mygdones came originally from Macedonia, and oc¬ 
cupied the district extending from Zeugma to Tha- 
psacus (xvi. p. 747) ; as, however, he states in tho 
same place that Nisibis was called by the Mace- 
doniaus “ Antiocheia in Mygdonia,” and places it in 
the immediate neighbourhood of M. Masiu.s, he 
would appear to have thought that it was on the 
eastern side of Mesopotamia. Plutarch relates the 
same story of the Greek name of Nisibis {Lticull 
c. 32). In Stephanus Byz. the name is written 
Mux^ovlo, which is probably an error. In many 
of the earlier editions of Xenojphon, a people are 
spoken of who are called MvySdvtOi; the later and 
better editions read, however, MapWviOi, which is 
more probable (Anod. iv. 3. § 4). [V.] 
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MYGDO'NIUS (MuyBdvios, Julian. Grot p. 27), 
the river which flows by the town of Nisibis (now 
Nisibin). It takes its rise, together with the Kha- 
bur and one or two other streams, in the M. Masius 
(now Karja Baghlar). Its present name is the 
Ilei'mes or Nahr-aUUuali. [V.] 

MYLAE (MuXoI: Eth, VluXatrris, Steph. B.; Mv- 
XaTos, Diod.: Milazzo'),^ city on the N. coastof Sicily, 
about 30 miles from Cape Pelorus, and 20 from Tyn- 
daris, though Strabo calls it 25 miles from each of 
these points, (Strab. vi. p. 266.) It was situated 
on the narrow neck or isthmus of a projecting pe¬ 
ninsular headland, about 5 miles in length, the 
furthest point of which is only about 15 miles from 
the island of Hiera or Vulcano^ the nearest to Sicily 
of the Lipari islands. Mylae was undoubtedly a 
Greek colony founded by the Zanckeans, and appears 
to have long continued subject to, or dependent on 
its parent city of Zancle. (Strab. vi. p. 272; Seym. 
Ch. 288.) Hence Thucydides speaks of Himera as 
in his time the only Greek city on the N. coast of the 
island, omitting Mylae, because it was not an inde¬ 
pendent city or state. (Thuc. vi. 62.) The period 
of its foundation is wholly uncertain. Siefert would 
identify it with the city called Chersonesus by Euse¬ 
bius, the foundation of which that author assigns to a 
period as early as b.c. 716, but the identification is 
very questionable. (Euseb. Chron. ad 01.161; Siefert, 
Zankle-Messana, p. 4.) It is certain, however, 
that it was founded before Himera, n. c. 648, as, 
according to Strabo, the Zanclacans at Mylae took 
part in the colonisation of the latter city. (Strab. vi. 
p. 272.) Mylae itself does not appear to liave over 
risen to any great importance; and after tho revolu¬ 
tion which changed the name of Zancle to that of 
Messana, still continued in the same dependent re¬ 
lation to it as before. It was, however, a strong 
fortress, witli a good port; and these advantages 
which it derived from its natural situation, rendered 
it a place of imporbrnce to the Messanians as secur¬ 
ing their communications with the N. coast of tho 
island. Scylax speaks of it as a Greek city and 
port (Scyl. p. 4. § 13), and its castle or fortress is 
mentioned by several ancient writers. The earliest 
historical notice of the city is found in b. c. 427, 
w'hen the Athenian fleet under Laches which was 
stationed at Rhegium, made an attack upon Mylae. 
The place was defended by the Messanians with a 
strong garrison, but was compelled to surrender to 
the Athenians and their allies, who thereupon 
marched against Messana itself. (Thuc. iii. 90; Diod. 
xii. 54.) After the destruction of Messana by the 
Carthaginian general Himilcon, Mylae appears to 
have for a time shaken off its dependence; and 
in B. a 394, the Rhegians, becoming alarmed at 
the restoration of Messana by Dionysius, which 
they regarded as directed against themselves, pro¬ 
ceeded to establish at Mylae the exiles from Naxos 
and Catana, with a view to create a countercheck 
to the rising power of Messana. The scheme, how¬ 
ever, failed of effect; the Rhegians were defeated 
and the Messanians recovered possession of Mylae. 
(Diod. XIV. 87.) That city is again noticed during 
the war of Timoleon in Sicily; and in b. c. 315 it 
vas wrested by Agathocles, from the Messanians, 
:hough he was soon after compelled to restore it to 
them. (Id. xix. 65; Plat. TimoU 37.) It was in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Myl^ also (Jv 

TTfSiy) that the forces of the Mamertines 
were defeated in a great battle, by Hieron of Syra¬ 
cuse, B. c. 270 (Pol.i. 9; Diod. xxiL 13); though 
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tfie river Longanus, on the banks of which the ac¬ 
tion was fought, cannot be identified with certainty. 
[Lonoanus.] 

It is probable that, even after the Roman conquest 
of Sicily, Mylae continued to be a dependency of 
Messana, as long as that city enjoyed its privileged 
condition as a “ foederata civitas: ” hence no mention 
is found of its name in the Verrine orations of Cicero; 
but in the time of Pliny it had acquired the ordinary 
municipal privileges of the Sicilian towns. (Plin. iii. 
8. 8. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 2.) It never, however, seems 
to have been a place of importance, and was at this 
period wholly eclipsed by the neighbouring colony of 
Tyndaris. But the strength of its position as a 
fortress caused it in the middle ages to be an object 
of attention to the Norman kings of Sicily, as well 
as t(» the emperor Frederic II.; and though now 
much neglected, it is still a military position of iinport- 
tance. The modern city of Milazzo is a tolerably 
flourishing place, with about 8000 inhabitants; it is 
built for the most part on a low sandy neck of land, 
connecting the peninsula, which is bold and rocky, 
with the mainland. But the old town, which pro¬ 
bably occupied the same site with the ancient city, 
stood on a rocky hill, forming the first rise of the 
rocky ridge that constitutes the piiinsula or lie.ad- 
land of Capo di Milazzo. The modern castle on a 
liill of greater elevation, commanding both the upper 
and lower town, is probably the site of tlie ancient 
Acropolis. (Thuc. iii. 90; Smyth’s pp. 103, 
104; Hoare’s Classical Tour, vol. ii. p. 21.5.) 

The promontory of Mylae, stretching out abruptly 
into the sea, forms the western boundary of a bay 
of considerable extent, affording excellent anchorage. 
This bay was memorable in ancient history as the 
scene of two great naval actions. Tlie first of the.se 
was the victory obtained by the Roman fleet undbr 
C. Duillius, over that of the Carthaginians in the 
First Punic War, n. c. 260, in which the Roman 
consul, by means of the engines called Corvi (then 
used for the first time), totally defeated the enemy’s 
fleet, and took fifty of their ships. (Pol. i. 23.) Mure 
than two centuries later, it was in the same bay that 
Agrippa, who commanded the fleet of Octavian, 
defeated that of Sextus Pompeius, b. c. 36. Agrippa 
advanced from the island of Hiera, where his fleet 
}iad been before stationed, while the ships of Pompoy 
lined the shores of the bay of Mylae. After their 
defeat they took refuge at the mouths of the nume¬ 
rous small rivers, or rather mountain torrents, which 
hero descend into the sea. After this battle, Agrippa 
made himself master of Mylae as well as Tyndaris; 
and some time afterw'ards again defeated the fleet 
of Pompeius in a second and more decisive action, 
between Mylae and a place called Naulochus. The 
latter name is otherwise unknown, but it seem.s to 
have been situated somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Cape liasoculmo, the Phalacrian promontory of 
Ptolemy. (Appian, B. C. v. 195--109, 115—122; 
Dion Cass. xlix. 2—II; Veil. Pat, ii. 79; Suet. 
Aug. 16.) 

In the account of this campaign Appian spe/iks 
of a small town named Abtemisium, which is no¬ 
ticed also by Dion Cassius, and must have been situ¬ 
ated a little to the E. of Mylae, but is not mentioned 
by any of the geographers. (Appian, B.C.v. 116 ; 
Dion Cass. xlix. 8.) It is, however, obviously the 
same place alluded to by Silius Italicus as the 
“ sedes Facelina Dianae ” (Sil. Ital. xiv. 260), and 
called by Lucilius, in a fragment of his satires, 
“Facelitis templa Dianae.” (Lucil. Sat. iii. 13.) 
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Vibius Sequester also mentions a river which he 
calls Phacelinus, and describes a8“juxta Pe- 
loridem, confinis templo Dianae.” (Vib. Seq. p. 16.) 
It is, however, obvious, from Appian, that the temple 
was not situated in the neighbourhood of Pelorus, 
but at a short distance from Mylae, though the 
precise site cannot be determined. It was desig¬ 
nated by popular tradition as the spot where the 
sacred cattle of the Sun had been kept, and were 
.slaughtered by the companions of Ulysses. (Appian, 
I.C.; Plin. ii. 98. s. 101.) The Mons Thorax, 
mentioned by Diodorus in Iiis account of the battle 
of the Longanus (Diod. xxii. 13), must have been 
one of the undcrfalls of the Neptunian Mountains, 
which throughout this part of Sicily descend close to 
the sea-shore ; but the particular mountain meant is 
wholly uncertain. [E. H. B.] 

MYLAE. Pliny (iv. 12) speaks of two islands 
of this name, lying off the coast of Crete. They 
belonged to the group of tliree islands off Phalasarna 
{Kutri), culled by the Anonymous Coast-describer 
JusAOt>RA, Mkse, Myle {Stadiusni). Petalidha 
is the name of the northernmost of the three littlo 
islands; the second, opposite to which is Kavi'isi, is 
called Afegalonesi, in spite of its very moderate size; 
and the third Prasonesi. (Pashley, Trav.\o\. ii. p. 
61.) ^ [E. B.J.] 

MYLAE (MuAair Pth. MnAaTos), a town of Per- 
rhaebia in Thessaly, taken by Perseus in n. c. 171. 
(Liv. xlii. 54; Steph. B. s. v.) As Livy describe.** 
it as a strong place near Cyretiae, it is placed by 
Leake at JJhamdsi, “ which is not only strong in 
itself, but very important, as commanding the pass 
of the Titaresius, leading into Perrhaebia from the 
Pelasgiotis.” (^Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 311.) 

MYLAS, or MYLE (MoAas), a promontory on 
the coast of Cilicia, between cape Aphrodisias in 
the west and cape Surpcdoii in the east. On or close 
to it was a small town of the same name (Plin. 
V. 22; Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. §§ 165,166.) As the 
Stadiasmus calls Mylas a cape and cbersonefcO, 
Leake (^Asia Minor, p. 205) is inclined to identify 
it with cape Cavaliere, which answers exactly to 
that description. [L. S. j 

MYLASSA or MYLASA (rd MvXaaaa, or Mn- 
Aaffo; Eth. MoAarreus), the most important town of 
Curia, was situated in a fertile plain, in the west of 
the country, at the foot of a mountain, abounding in 
beautiful white marble, of wdiich its buildings and 
temples were coiistructed. Hence the city was ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful on account of its white marble 
tcmplesarid porticoes, and many wondered that so fine 
a city was built at the foot of a steep overhanging 
mountain. The two most splendid temples in the 
city were those of ZeusOsogos and Zeus Labrandenus, 
the latter of which stood in the neighbouring village 
of Labranda, on a hill, and was connected with the 
city by a road called the sacred, 60 stadia in length, 
along which the processions used to go to the temple. 
The principal citizens of Mylatsa were invested w^ith 
the office of priests of Zeus fur life. The city was 
very ancient, and is said to have been the birthplace 
and residence of the Carian kings before Halicar- 
na.ssus was raised to the rank of a capital. Its 
nearest point on the coast was Physcus, at a dis¬ 
tance of 80 stadia, which was the port of Mylassa; 
though Stephanus B. calls Passala its port-town. 
(Sti*ab. xiv. p. 658, &c.; Aeschyl. Pragm. 48, where 
it is called Mylas; Steph. B. s. v. ; Herod, i. 
171. Ptol. V. 2. § 20; Plin. v. 29; Pans. viii. 10. 
§ 3.) The splendour of Mylassa is attested by an 
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aneodote preserved in Athenaeos (viii. p. 348) of the 
witty mTisician Stratonicus, who, on coming to 
Mylassa, and observing its many temples, but few 
inhabitants, placed himself in the middle of the 
market-place, and exclaimed, “ Hear mo, oh ye 
temples.” As to the history of this city, we know 
that Philip of Macedonia, the son of Demetrius, en¬ 
deavoured in vain to obtain possession of it; and it 
was probably to reward the place for its opjwsition 
to him that the Romans, after the war with Anti- 
ochus, declared its citizens free (Polyb. xvi. 24, xxii. 
27; Liv. xxxviii. 39). In a petty war with the 
neighbouring Euromians, the Mylassans were vic¬ 
torious, and took some of their towns; but were 
afterwards compelled to submit to the Rhodians 
(Polyb. XXX. 5; Liv. xlv. 25.) In the time of Strabo, 
the town appears to have been still flourishing, and 
two eminent orators, Euthydemus and Hybreas, 
exercised considerable influence over their fellow- 
citizens. Hybreas, however, incurred the enmity of 
Labienus, his political adversary, whose pretensions 
he tried to resist. But he was obliged to take refuge 
in Rhodes; whereupon Labienus marched with an 
army against Mylassa, and did great damage to the 
town. (Strab.xiv.p.660.) It is mentioned, however, 
as late as the time of Hierocles (p. 688). It is ge¬ 
nerally admitted that the site of the ancient Mylassa 
is marked by the modern Melasso or Melaaia^ where 
considerable ancient remains have been observed by 
travellers. A temple, erected by the people of My¬ 
lassa in honour of Augustus and Roma, considerable 
ruins of which had existed until modern times, was 
destroyed about the middle of last century by the 
Turks, who built a new mosque with the materials 
(Pococke, Travels^ tom. ii. p. 2. c. 6.) Chandler 
(^Asia Minor, p. 234) saw beneath the liill, on tho 
east side of the town, an arch or gateway of marble, 
of the Corinthian order; a broad marble pavement, 
with vestiges of a theatre; and round the town ranges 
of columns, tlie remains of porticoes. (Comp. Leake, 
Afia Minor, p. 230; Follows, Joftrnal f\f an Exc. 
p. 260, Discoveries in Lycia, p. 67, who saw many 
ancient remains scattered about the place; Rasche, 
Leoc* Nwn. iii. 1, p. 999, &c.) [L. S.] 
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MYNDUS (MJj'Sos: Eih. Mui^Stos)) » Dorian 
colony of Troezen, on tlie coast of Caria, situated on 
the northernmost of the three Dorian peninsulas, a 
few miles to the northwest of Halicarnassus. It was 
protected by strong walls, and had a good harbour. 
(Paus. ii. 30. § 8; Strab. xiv. p. 658; Arrian, Anab, 
i. 20, ii. 5.) But otherwise the place is not of 
much importance in ancient hi.story. Both Pliny 
(v. 29) and Stephanus Byz. (s. v.) mention Palae- 
inyndus as a place close by Myndus; and this Pa- 
laemyndus seems to have been the ancient place of 
the Carians which became deserted after the esta¬ 
blishment of the Dorian Myndus. (Comp. Strab. xiii. 
p. 611.) Mela (i. 16) and Pliny (/. c.) also speak 
of a place called Ncapolis in the same peninsula; and 
AS no other authore mention such a place in that 
j>art of the country, it has been supposed tluit 
Myndus (the Dorian colony) and Neapolis were tlio 
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same place. But it ought to be remembered that 
Pliny mentions both Myndus and Neapolis as two 
different towns. Myndian ships are mentioned in 
the expedition of Anaxagoras against Naxos. (Herod. 
V. 33.) At a later time, when Alexander b^eged 
Halicarnassus, he was anxious first to make himself 
master of Myndus; but when he attempted to take 
it by surprise, the Myndians, with the aid of rein¬ 
forcements from Halicarnassus repulsed him with 
some loss. (Arrian, l,c.\ comp. Hecat. Fragm. 229; 
Polyb. xvi. 15, 21; Scylax, p. 38; Ptol. v. 2. § 9; 
Liv. xxxvii. 15; Hierocl. p. 687.) Athenaeus (i. 82) 
states that the wine grown in the district of Myndus 
was good for digestion. It is generally believed that 
Mentesha or Muntesha Tasixka the site of Myndus; 
but Col. Leake {Asia Minor, p. 228) identifies 
Myndus with the small sheltered port of Gvmishlu, 
where Captain Beaufort remarked the remains of an 
ancient pier at the entrance of the port, and some 
ruins at the head of the bay. (Comp. Rasche, 

Num. iii. 1. p. 1002, &c.; Eckhel, Docir. Nrnn, 
vol. ii. pt. i. p. 585.) 

Ptolemy (v. 2. § 30) mentions a small island called 
Myndus in the Icarian Sea. [L. S.] 
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MYO'NIA or MYON (Mvovia, Paus. ; Mtay, 
Steph. B.; Eth. MuovctJs, Paus., Thuc.), a town of 
the Locri Ozolae, situated on the most diflScult of 
the passes leading from Aetolia into Locris. (Thuc. 
iii. 101.) Pausanias describes it as a small town 
{irShKTfxa), situated upon a hill 30 stadia from Am- 
phis.sa inland, containing a grove and an altar of the 
gods called Meilichii, and above the town a temple of 
Poseidon. (Paus. x. 38. § 8, comp. vi. 19. § 4.) 
Leake {Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 592) and other 
autliorities place Myonia at Agkia Thymia,0T Athy- 
mta, a small village, containing Hellenic remains, 
distant 1.J hour from Siilona (Ampliissa) on the road 
to Galaxidlii on the coast; but this cannot be cor¬ 
rect, as, according to the passage in Pausanias, My¬ 
onia lay further inland than Amphissa. (‘'Avw /jl^u 
vwhp 'Au(f>i(Tarjs rrphs ijsreipov Muoula . . . OUtoi (in¬ 
cluding the Muovcis) p.kv 5^ virfpoiKoxkriv *AfA<l>la'~ 
arjs, M ^a\dtT(rr}s dk OldvO^ia). Accordingly 
Kiepert places Myonia in his map N. of Amphissa, on 
the road from the latter place to Cytiniurn in Doris. 

MYONNE'SUS(Mi;d*'i'r 7 (ros or Mudyiffros), a pro¬ 
montory on the south-west of Lebedus, on the coast 
of Ionia, at the northern extremity of tlie bay of 
Ephesus. It is celebrated in history for the naval 
victory there gained by the Romans under L. Aemi- 
lius over Antiochus the Great, in b. c. 190. (Stel)h, 
B. s. V, ; Strab. xiv. p. 643 ; Thucyd. iii. 42 ; Liv. 
xxxvii. 27.) Livy describes the promontory as situ¬ 
ated between Samos and Teos, and as rising from a 
broad basis to a pointed summit. There was an 
approach to it on the land side by a narrow path; 
while on the sea side it was girt by rocks, so ipuch 
worn by the waves, that in some parts the ovei*- 
hanging cliffs extended further into the sea than the 
ships stationed under tliem. On this promontory 
tliere also was a small town of the name of Myonneeus 
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B., Strab. ll cc.), which belonged to Teos. 
The rocks of Myonnesus are now called Hypsili- 

iHffmOB, 

Pliny (H. N, v. 37) mentions a small island of the 
name of Myonnesus near Ephesus, which, together 
with two others, Anthinae and Diarrheusa, formed 
a group called Pisistrati Insulae. [L. S.] 

MYONNE'SUS (Mv6yv7)(Tos: Eth. Mvopviiaios), 
a small island lying off the coast of Phthiotis in 
Thessaly, in the bay between Larissa Cremaste and 
Antron. (Strab. ix. p. 435; Steph. B. Ic.) 

MYOS-HORMOS (S Mubs Hp/xos, Diodor. iii. 39; 
Strab. xvi. p. 760—781, xvii. p. 815; Ptol. iv. 5. 
§ 14, viii. 15. § 18; Peripl. Mar. Erythr. pp. 1, 6, 
9,11; tip/ios, Agatharch. p. 54; Veneris 

Portus, Plin. vi. 29. § 33) was founded by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (b. c. 274) upon a Jieadland of similar 
name. (Mela, iii. 8. § 7.) Ho selected it for the 
principal harbour and station of the trade of Aegypt 
witli India, in preference to Arsinoc at the head of 
the Bed Sea, on account of the tedious and difficult 
navigation down the Heroopolite gulf. The 
name Myos-Hormo.s, which indicates its Greek 
origin, may signify the “ Harbour of the Mouse, 
but more probably means “ the Harbour ” of the 
Muscle” (^fxvtiVy to close, e.g. the shell),since on the 
neighbouring coast the pearl-muscle or Pinna 
marina (comp, the Hebrew pininim, Job^ xxxviii. 
18; Prov. xxxi. 10) is collected in large quantities. 
(Bruce, Travels^ vol. vii. p. 314, 8vo. cd.) The 
name was afterwards changed, according to Aga- 
tharchides and those writers who copied him, to that 
of Aphrfjdites-Horrnos; but the elder appellation is 
more generally retained. Myos Hormus seems to 
have obtained the designation of Aphrodite (foam of 
the sea), from the abundance of sea-sponge found in 
its bay. 

The latitude of Myos-Horrnos is fixed by Bruce, 
D’Anville, &c., at 27° N. Its situation is deter¬ 
mined by a cluster of islands, called Jaffateen by 
modern navigators, of which the three largest lie 
opposite to an indenture of the Aegyptian coast. 
Behind these islands and on the curve of the shore 
was the harbour. Its entrance was oblique (Strab. 
xvi. p. 769); but it was spacious and sheltered, and 
tlie water, even to the land’s edge was deep enough 
vfor vessels of considerable burden. 

Myos-Hormos owed its prosperity, as well as its 
foundation, to the trade with Africa, Arabia, and 
India. The vessels bound for Africa or the S. co.a&t 
of Arabia left this harbour in the month of Septem¬ 
ber, and thus fell in with the wind, which at the 
equinox blows steadily from NW., and carried 
them down the African coast, bringing them back 
in the following May. The furthest S. point of the 
African trade was the town of Khaptum, in the 
Regio Barbarica, about 10° S. of the equator. The 
vessels bound for India (the coast of Malabar or 
Ceylon) left Myos-Hormos in July; and if they 
cleared the mouth of the Red Sea before the 1 st of 
September, they had behind them the monsoon for 
nearly three months. The voyage out usually 
occupied about 40 days. We are not informed of 
the extent of the Indian trade under the Ptolemies; 
but in the reign of Claudius, when the route through 
Aegypt to jl/a2a&(zr first became really known to the 
Romans, we have a detailed account of it in Pliny 
(vi. 23. s. 26). That writer calculated the worth 
of gold and silver sent yearly from Rome to the 
East at 400,000?. sterling, in exchange for which 
goods were received of at least four times the value 
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of that amount, when sold again in Rome or Con¬ 
stantinople. The caravans went up the Nile as far 
as Coptos, whence they travelled through the 
desert for 7 or 8 days to Berenice or Myos-Hormos, 
and exchanged their gold for silk, spices, porcelain, 
and perfumes. A pound of silk was considered 
equivalent to a pound of gold. Philadelphus first 
opened the road between Coptos and Myos-Hormos. 
At first the caravans carried their water with them 
across tlie desert, and employed camels for the 
transport of merchandise. But afterwards caravan¬ 
saries (o-ra^/iot) were built for the use of travellers; 
and wells were sunk and cisterns dug for the collec¬ 
tion of rain water; although the supply of the latter 
must have been scanty and precarious, since rain in 
that latitude seldom falls. 

The prosperity of Myos-IIormos as an emporium, 
however, seems to have been fluctuating, and it was 
finally supplanted as a depot at least by Berenice, 
which, being lower down the Red Sea, was yet more 
convenient for the southern trade. Tliat it was fluc¬ 
tuating may be infeiTed from the mention of it by the 
geographers. Agatharchides, who composed his work 
in the reign of Iffiilomcter (b. c. 180—145), in his 
account of tlie Indian trade, makes no mention of 
Berenice. Diodorus who wrote in the age of Augus¬ 
tus, speaks of Myos-Hormos, but not of its rival. 
Strabo, who was nearly contemporary with Diodorus, 
says that Berenice was merely a roadstead, wliere the 
Indian vessels took in their cargo, but that they lay 
in port at Myos-Hormos. Pliny, on the otlier hand, 
in his description of the voyage to India does not 
notice Myos-Hormos at all, and .speaks of it inci¬ 
dentally only in his account of the W, coast of the 
Red S^. Accordingly, in the reigns of Vespasian 
and Trajan it must have been on tho decline. 

There is one difficulty in the relations between 
these harbours—their distance from each other. 
According to the Periplus, Berenice was 1800 stadia, 
or 225 miles, from Myos-Hormos, and even this is 
under the mark, if Cape Ras-el-anf be tho 
Lepte Proinontorium of Ptolemy. As the pretext 
for founding either city was the superior convenience 
of each, as compared with Arsinoe {Suez\ for the 
Indian trade, it seems strange that tlie ships should 
have been kept at Myos-Hormos, but the ladings 
taken in at Berenice. It is more reasonable to 
suppose that the latter became the principal empo¬ 
rium of tho Indian traffic; and as tliat increased in 
importance, the port where it was principally carried 
on became tJie more frequented and opulent place of 
the two. 

It is uncertain whether the ruins at the village of 
Abusekeuxr represent the site of the ancient Myos- 
Hormos. [W. B. D.] 

MYRA (t 4 Mupa or Mupwv : Eih. Mvpevs), one 
of the most important towns of Lycia, situated on 
tho river Andracus, partly on a hill and partly on 
the slope of it, at a distance of 20 stadia from the 
.sea. (Strab. xiv, p. 666; Steph. B. s.v,; Plin. 
xxxii. 8; Ptol. v. 6. § 3, viii. 17. § 23.) The small 
town of Andriaca formed its port. It is remarkable 
in history as the place where the apostle Paul landed 
(Acts, XXV. 5); and in later times the importance of 
the plac.e was recognised in the fact that the em¬ 
peror Theodosius II. raised it to the rank of tho 
capital of all Lycia (Hierocl. p. 684.) The town 
still exists, and bears its ancient name Myra, though 
the Turks call it Dembre, and is remarkable for its 
fine remains of antiquity. I.«eake (Asia Minor, p. 
183) mentions the ruins of a theatre 855 feet in dia- 
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meter, several public buildings, and numerous in¬ 
scribed sepulchres, some of which have inscriptions 
in the Lycian characters. But the place and its 
splendid ruins have since been minutely described 
by Sir C. Fellows (Dwcov. in L/yda^ p. 196, &c.), 
andinTexier’swork (^Description de VAsie Minewre\ 
where the ruins are figured in 22 plates. The 
theatre at Myra, says Sir Charles, is among the 
largest and the best built in Asia Minor: much of 
its fine corridor and corniced proscenium remains. 
The number of tombs cut in the rock is not large, 
but they are generally very spacious, and consist 
of several chambers communicating witli one another. 
Their external ornaments are enriched by sculptured 
statues in the rocks around ; but they are mostly 
without inscriptions (see the plate of one in Sir C. 
Fellows'jDiscov. facing p. 198, and numerous others 
in a plate facing p. 200). On the whole, the ruins 
of Myra are anwng the most beautiful in Lycia. 
(Comp. Spratt and Forbes, Travels in Lycia, vol. i. 
p. 131, 8tc.) [L. S.] 

MYRCINUS (MvpKivos, Steph. B.; yitjpKivvos, 
Tzetz. Chil. iii. 96: Dtk. MvpKlyios), a place be¬ 
longing to the Edoni, on the left bank of the 
Strymon, which was selected by Histiaeus of Miletus 
for his settlement. It offered great advantages to 
settlers, as it contained an abundant supply of 
timber for shipbuilding, as well as silver mines. 
(Herod, vii. 23.) Aristagoras retired to this place, 
and, soon after landing, perished before some Thra- I 
dan town which he was besieging. (Herod v. 126; 
Time. iv. 102.) Afterwards, it bad fallen into the | 
hands of the Edoni; but on the murder of Pittacus, 
chief of that people, it surrendered to Brasidas. 
(Thuc. iv. 107.) The position of Myreinus was in 
the interior, to the N. of M. Pangaeus, not far 
from Amphip(dis. (Leake, North, Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 181.) [E, B. J.] 

MYRIANDRUS. [hssij.s.] 

MYRICUS (MvpiKovf), a town on the coast of 
Troy, opposite,” as Steph. Byz. (s. v.) say.s, “ to 
Tenedos and Le.sbos,” whence it is impossible to guess 
it.s situation. It is not mentioned by any other 
writer. [L. S.] 

MYRTNA (Mvpipa : FAh, Mvpivaios'), one of the 
Aeolian cities on the western coast of Mysia, about 
40 stadia to the south-we.st of Gryneiuin. (Herod, i. | 
149.) It is said to have been founded by one My- , 
rinus before the other Aeolian cities (Mela, i. 18), or j 
by the Amazon Myrina (Strab. xi. p. 505, xii. p. 573, , 
xiii. p. 623; Diod. iii. 54). Aj taxerxcs gave Giy- 
noium and Myrina to Gongylu.s, an Eretrian, who had 
been Ivinished from his native city for favouring the 
interests of Persia. (Xenoph. Jlellen, iii. 1. § 4.) 
Myrina was a very strong place (Liv. xxxiii. 30), 
though not very large, and had a good harbour. 
(Scylax, p. 36; Agath. p. 9, ed. Bonn.) Pliny 

(v. 32) mentions that it bore the surname of 
Sebastopolis; while, according to Syncellus, it was 
also called Smyrna. For some time Myrina Wtis 
occupied by Philip of Macedonia; but the Romans 
compelled him to evacuate it, and declared the place 
free. (Liv./.<?.; Polyb. xviii. 27.) It was twice 
visited by severe earthquakes; first in the reign of 
Tiberius (Tac. Ann. ii. 47), on which occasion it 
received a remission of duties on account of the los.s 
it had sustained; and a second tinio in the reign of 
Trajan (Oros. vii. 12). Tlie town was restored each 
time, and continued to exist until a late period. 
(Steph. Byz. 8, v.; Ptol. v. 2. § 6; Apollon. Rhod. i. 
€04; Hierocl. p. 661; Geogr. Rav. v. 9, where it is 
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called Myrenna, while in the Pent Tab. it bears the 
name Marinna.) Its site is believed to be occupied 
by the modern Sandarlik. [L. S.] 



COIN OF MYRINA. 

MYRPNA. [Lkmnos.] 

MYRINA. [Mvcenak, No. 1.] 

MYKLEA. [Apameia, No. 4.] 

MYRME'CIUM (MvppjjKioy, Strab. xi. p. 494; 
Pomp. Mela, ii. 1. § 3 ; Plin. iv. 26; Anon. Peripl. 
p. 4 ; Steph. B.*, Jornand. Get. 6), a Milesian colony 
on the Cimmerian Bosporus, 20 stadia N. of Pan- 
ticapaeum. (Strab. vii. p. 310.) Near the town 
was a promontory of the same name. (Ptol. iii. 6, 
§ 4; Leo Diac. ix. 6.) It is the modern YenikaU 
or JenikaU, where many ancient remains have been 
found. (Clarke, Trav. vol. ii. pp. 98, 102 ; Dubois 
do Montpereux, Voyage au Caucase, vol. v. p. 
231.) [E. B. J.] 

MYRMEX (yivppLV^, Ptol. iv. 4. § 15), an 
island off the coast of Cyrenaica, which is identified 
with the Ausigda (AiJeriySa) of Hecataeus (Fr. 
300), where the charts sliow an islet, between 
Ptoleinais and Phycus. [E. B. J.j 

MYRMPDONKS. [Aegtna.] 

MYRRHPNUS. [Attica, p. 332, No. 95.] 
MYRSINUS. [Myutuntium.] 

MY'RTILIS, surniimcd Julia (TouXla MupriAfy, 
Ptol. ii. 5. § 5), a town of the Turdetani in Lusi¬ 
tania, on the Anas, which had the Jus Latii; now 
Mertola. (Plin. iv. 21. s. 35 ; Mela, iii. 1; It. 
Ant. p. 431 ; Scstini, Med. p. 11; Mionnet, SuppL 
i. p. 8; Florez, Esp. Sagr. xiv. pp. 208, 238; 
Forbiger, iii. p. 36.) 

MY'RTIUM or MYRTE'NUM (Uipriov, Mup- 
rrjpov'), a place in Thrace mentioned by Demo¬ 
sthenes along with Serrliium, but otherwise unknown 
(cle Cor. p. 234). 

MYRTOS. [Aegaeum Mare.] 

MYRTOTM MARE. [Aegaeum Mare.] 
MYRTU'NTIUM (Mvprovynop^, called Myrsi- 
Nus (MupcriPos') by Homer, who mentions it among 
the towns of the Epeii. It was a town of Elis, and 
is described by Strabo as situated on the road from 
the city of Elis to Dyme in Achaia, at the distance 
of 70 stadia from tl)e former place and near the sea. 
Loako remarks that tlie last part of the description 
must be incorrect, since no part of the road from 
Elis to Dyme could have passed by the sea; but Cur¬ 
tins observes that Myrtuntium would at one time 
have been near the sea-coast, supposing that the la¬ 
goon of Kotiki was originally a gulf of the sea. The 
ruin near Kalotikos probably represents this place. 
(Horn. Jl. ii. 616 ; Strab. viii. p. 341 ; Steph. B. 8 v. 
MvptrIPOS', Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 169; Boblaye, 
Jiecherches, ^c. p. 120; Curtius, P€loponne 808 f 
vol. ii. p. 36.) 

MYSARIS (Mvtrapls al. Mtaapis, Ptol. iii. 5, 
§ 8), the VV. promontory of the Achilleos Dor- 
MO.S. [E. B. J,] 

MY'SIA (Muola: EtA. Mu<rM, Mysus), the name 
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of a province in the north-west of Asia Minor, 
which according to Strabo (xii. p. 572) was derived 
fi*om the many beech-trees which grew about Mount 
Olympus, and were called by the Lydians /xvaol. 
Others more plausibly connect the name with the 
Celtic moese, a marsh or swamp, according to which 
Mysia would signify a marshy country. This sup¬ 
position is supported by the notion prevalent among 
the ancients that the Alysians had immigrated into 
Asia Minor from the marshy countries about the Lower 
Danube, called Moosia, whence Mysia and Moesia 
would 1^ only dialectic varieties of the same name. 
Hence, also, the Mysians are sometimes mentioned 
with the distinctive attribute of the “ Asiatic,” to 
distinguish them from the European Mysians, or 
Moesians. (Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 809 ; Schol. ad 
Apollon. PJiod. i. 1115.) 

The Asiatic province of Mysia was bounded in 
the north by the Propontis and the Hellespont, in 
the west by the Aegean, and in the south by Mount 
Temnus and Lydia. In the east the limits arc not 
accurately defined by the ancients, ihongh it was 
bounded by Bithynia and Plirygia, and we may 
assume the river Rhyndacus and Mount Olympus to 
have, on the whole, formed the boundary line. 
(Strab. xii. pp. 564, &c., 571.) The whole extent of 
country bearing tlie name of Mysia, was divided into 
five parts; — 1. Mvsia Minor (Motrla fj /lu/rpd), that 
is, the northern coast-district on the Hellespont and 
Propontis, as far as Mount Olympus; it also bore the 
name of Mysia Hcllespontiaca, or simply Hellespontus, 
and its inhabitants were called Hellespontii (Ptol. v. 
2. §§2,3, 14; Xenoph. Ages. i. 14); or, from 
Mount Olympus, Mysia Olyinpene (Muirta ^ ’OXo/u- 
vtip'fi (Strab. xii, p. 571). Tins Lesser Mysia em¬ 
braced the districts of Mouknk, Abrettene and 
the Apian plain (’ATr/ay TreStov; Strab. xii. pp. 574, 
576.) 2. Mysia Major (Mvala ^ p€yd\7f), form¬ 
ing the southern j)art of the interior of the country, 
including a tract of country extending between Troas 
and Aeolis as far as the bay of Adramyttium. The 
principal city of this part was Pergamum, from 
which the country is also called Mysia Pergamcno 
(Mvaia Tt HfpyafJLrjvii • Strab. 1. c .; Ptol. v. 2. 
§§ 5, 14.) 3. Tuoas (t) Tpojoy), the territory of 
ancient Troy, that is, tlie northern part of the 
western coast, from Sigeium to the bay of Adra¬ 
myttium. 4. Aeolis, the southern part of the 
coast, especially that between the rivers Caicus and 
Hermus. 5. Truthrania {rj Tevdpauia)^ or the 
district on the southern frontier, wdiero in ancient 
times Touthras is said to have formed a Mysian 
kingdom. (Strab. xii. p. 551.) 

These names and divisions, however, were not 
the same at all times. Under the Persian do¬ 
minion, when Mysia formed a part of the second 
satrapy (Herod, iii. 90), the name Mysia was ap¬ 
plied only to the north-eastern part of the country, 
that is, to Mysia Minor; while the western part of 
the coast of the Hellespont bore the name of Lesser 
Phrygia, and the district to the south of the latter 
that of Troas. (Scylax, p. 35.) In the latest times 
of the Roman Empire, that is, under the Christian 
emperors, the greater part of Mysia was contained 
in the province bearing the name of Helle.spontu8, 
'\^hile the southern districts as far as Troas belonged 
to the province of Asia. (Hierocl. p. 658.) 

The greater part of Mysia is a mountainous 
country, being traversed by the north-western 
hranches of Mount Taurus, which gradually slope 
down towards the Aegean, the main branches being , 
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Mount Ida and Mount Tbaoius. The country is 
also rich in rivers, though most of them are small, 
and not navigable; but, notwithstanding its abun¬ 
dant supply of water in rivers and lakes, the 
country was in ancient times less productive than 
other provinces of Asia Minor, and many parts of it 
were covered with marshes and forests. Besides the 
ordinary products of Asia Minor, and the excellent 
wheat of Assus (Strab. xv. p. 725), Mysia was cele¬ 
brated for a kind of stone called lapis assius (oap- 
Ko<p<iyos), which had the power of quickly consum¬ 
ing the human body, whence it was used for coflSns 
(sarcophagi), and partly powdered and strewed over 
dead bodies. (I)ioscorid. v. 141 ; Plin. ii. 98, 
xxxvi. 27; Steph. B. 5. v. ‘'Aaaos.) Near the coasts 
of the Hellespont there were excellent oyster beds. 
(Plin. xxxii. 21; Catull. xviii. 4; Virg. Georg, 
i. 207 ; Lucaii, ix. 959 ; comp. Theophrast. Hist, 
Plant, i. 6. 13.) 

The country of Mysia wa.s inhabited by several 
tribes, as Phrygians, Trojans, Aeolians, and Mysians; 
but we must hero confine ourselves to the Mysians, 
from whom the country derived its name. Mysians 
are mentioned in the Iliad (ii. 858, x. 430, xiii. 5), 
and seem to he conceived by the poet as dwelling 
on the Hellespont in that part afterwards called 
Mysia Minor. Thence they seem, during the period 
subsequent to the 'J'rojaii War, to liave extended 
tl)emselvcs both westward and southward. (Strab. 
xii. p. 665.) Herodotus (vii. 74) dcsoril)es them as 
belonging to the same stock as the Lydians, with 
whom they were always stationed together in the 
Persian armies (Herod, i. 171), and who probably 
spoke a language akin to theirs. Strabo (vii. 
pp. 295, 303, xii. pp. 542, 564, &c.) regards them 
as a tribe that had immigrated into Asia from 
Europe. It is difficult to see how these two state¬ 
ments are to be reconciled, or to decide which of 
them is more entitled to belief. As no traces of the 
My.sian language have come down to us, we cannot 
pronounce a positive opinion, though the evidence, so 
far as it can be gathered, seems to bo in favour of 
Strabo’s view, especially if we bear in mind the 
alleged identity of Moe.sians and Mysians. It is, 
moreover, not quite certain as to whether the 
My.sians in Homer are to be conceived as A.siatics or 
as Europeans. If this view be correct, the Mysians 
must have crossed over into Asia either before, or 
soon after the Trojan War. Being afterwards pressed 
by other immigrants, they advanced farther into the 
Country, extending in the south-west as far as Per¬ 
gamum, and ill the east as far as Catacccaumene. 
About the time of the Aeolian migration, they 
founded, under Tcuthras, the kingdom of Teuthrania, 
which was soon destroyed, but gave the district in 
w’bich it had existed its pennanent name. The 
people which most pressed upon them in the north 
and east seem to have been the Bithynians. 

In regard to their history, the Mysians shared the 
fate of all the nations in the west of Asia Minor. 
In B. c. 190, when Antiochus was driven from 
Western Asia, they became incorporated with the 
kingdom of Pergarnus; and when this was made 
over to Rome, they formed a jrnrt of the province of 
Asia. Respecting their national character and insti¬ 
tutions we possess scarcely any information; but if 
we may apply to them that which Posidonius (*» 
Strab. vii. p. 296) states of the European Moesiaus, 
they were a pious and peaceable nomadic people, 
who lived in a veiy simple manner on the produce of 
their flocks, atid had not made great advances im 
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civilisation. Thoir language was, according fo 
Strabo (xii. p. 572), a mixtnre of Lydian and 
Phiygian, that is, perhaps, a dialect akin to both of 
them. Their comparatively low state of civilisation 
seems also to bo indicated by the armour attributed 
to them by Herodotus (vii. 74), which consisted of 
a common helmet, a small shield, and a javelin, the 
point ot* which was hardened by fire. At a later 
time, the influence of the Greeks by wliom they 
were surrounded seems to have done away with 
everything that was peculiar to them as a nation, 
and to have drawn them into the sphere of Greek 
civilisation. (Comp. Forbiger, Handhuch der alien 
Geographie, vol. ii. p. 110, &c.; Cramer, Asia 
Minor, i. p. 30, &c.; Niebuhr, Led. on Anc. Hist, 
vol. i. p. 83, &c.) [L. S.] 

MY'SIUS (Mifffios), a tributary of the Caicus, on 
the frontiers of Mysia, having its sources on Mount 
Temnus, and joining the Caicus in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pergamum. (Strab. xiii. p. 616.) Ac¬ 
cording to Ovid (Met. xv. 277) Mysius was only 
another name for Caicus, whence some have inferred 
that the upper part of the Caicus was actually called 
Mysius. It is generally believed that the Mysius is 
the same as the modern Bergrm. [L. S.] 

MYSOCARAS (Moo-o/edpay, Ptol. iv. 1, § 3), i 
a harbour on the W. coast of Mauretania, near the 
Phuth, probably the same as tho Cauicus Murus 
(KapiKhv T€iXoy) of Hanno (p. 2, ed, Hudson; 
comp. Ephor. ap. Steph. JJ. s. v.), now Agkous, near 
the Wad Tenslft, where lienou’s map of Marocco 
marks ruins. (Geog. Grace. Min. vol. i, p. 4, ed. 
Mtiller, Paris, 1855.) [E.B.J.] 

MYSOMACE'DONES (Muo'o/LiafC€5oi/6$), a tribe 
of the Mysians, probably occupying the district 
about the sources of the small river Mysius. (Ptol. 
V. 2. § 15; Plin. v. 31.) In the time of the 
Homans this tribe belonged to the conventiis of 
Ephesus; but further particulars are not known of 
them. [L.S ] 

MY'STIA (Mvffrla: Eth. MutrTiai/dy; Monaste- 
race), a town of Bruttium, which seems to have 
been situated on the E. coast of that province, be¬ 
tween Scylacium and the Zephyrian promontory, 
apparently not far from Cape Cocinthus (Capo di 
SHU)). (Mela, ii. 4. § 8; Plin. iii. 10. s. 15.) 
Stephanas of Byzantium cites Piiilistus as calling it 
a city of the Samnites, by which he must evidently 
mean their Lucanian or Bruttian descendants. (Steph. 
B. 8. V.) Its position cannot be more exactly deter¬ 
mined, but it is placed conjecturally at Monasterace, 
near the Capo di Stilo. (Cluver. Jtal. p. 1305; 
Komanelli, vol. i. p. 175.) [E. H. B.] 

MYTHE'POLIS or M YTHOTOLIS (Mwfl VoAu, 
Mv^dwoAty), a town of Bithynia, of uncertain site, 
though it was probably situated on the north-west 
side of the Lacus Ascania. It is said that during 
the winter all the artificial wells of the place were 
completely drained of water, but that in summer they 
became filled again to the brim. (Aristot. Mir. Ausc. 
55; Antig. ifJaryst. 188.) Stephanus Byz. (s. v. 
IIuddiroAts) and Pliny (v. 43) mention a town 
of the name of Pythopolis in Mysia, which may jws- 
sibly be the same as Mythopolis. [L. S.] 

MYTlLE'NEorMlTYLE'NE (MutiA^vtj or M(- 
: Ethi MuT(\Tji/a?os or Mirv\r}vaios), the 
most important city in the i.sland of Lesbos. There 
is some uncertainty about the orthography of the 
name. Coins are unanimous in favour of Muri\iiyri. 
Inscriptions vary. Greek manuscripts have gene- 
rallyi but not universally, MiruXiffnj, ' Latin manu- 
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scripts have generally Mitylene; hnt Velleius Pa* 
terculus, Pomponius Mela, and sometimes Pliny, 
have Mytilene. In some cases we find the Latin 
plural form Mitylenae. (Suet. Coes. 2, Tib. 10; 
Liv. Epit. 89.) Tacitus has the adjective Myti- 
lenensis (Ann. xiv. 63). It is generally agreed 
now that the word ought to be written Mytilene; 
but it does not seem necessary to alter those pas¬ 
sages where the evidence of MSS. preponderates the 
other way. A full discussion of this subject may 
be seen in Plehn (Lesbiacorv/m Liber). The modem 
city is called Mitglen, and sometimes Castro. 

The chief interest of the history of Lesbos is 
concentrated in Mytilene. Its eminence is evident 
rom its long series of coins, not only in the auto¬ 
nomous period, when they often bore the legend 
nPnXH AECBOT MTTIAHNH, but in the im- 
perial period down to the reign of Gallienus. Lesbos, 
from the earliest to tho latest times, has been the 
most distinguished city of the island, whether we 
consider the history of poetry or politics, or the 
annals of naval warfare and commercial enterprise. 

One reason of tho continued pre-eminence of 
Mytilene is to be found in its situation, which (in 
common with that of Methymna) was favourable 
to the coasting trade. Its harbours, too, appear to 
have been excellent. Originally it was built upon a 
small island; and thus (whether the small island 
were united to the main island by a causeway or 
not) two harbours wore formed, one on tho north 
and the other on the south. Tho former of these 
wa.s the harbour for ships of war, and was capable 
of being closed, and of containing fifty triremes, 
the latter was the mcrcantila harbour, and was 
larger and deeper, and defended by a mole. (Strab. 
xiii. p. 617; Paus. viii. 80.) The best elucidation 
of its situation in reference to the sea will be found 
in the narratives contained in the 3rd book of Thucy¬ 
dides and the 1st book of Xenophon’s HeUenics, 
The northern harbour seems to have been, called 
MaA(i€is [Malea]. This harmonises with what 
wo find in Thucydides, and with what Aristotle 
says concerning the action of the NE. wind (fcai/das) 
on Mytilene. The statements of Xenophon are far 
from clear, unless, with Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. viii. p. 230), we suppose the Euripus of 
Mytilene to be that arm of the sea which we have 
mentioned, in the article Lesbos, under the 
name of Portus Hieraeus, and which runs up into 
the interior of the island, to the very neighbour¬ 
hood of Mytilene. A rude plan is given by Tourne- 
fort; but for accurate information the English Ad¬ 
miralty charts must be consulted. The beauty 
of tho ancient city, and the strength of its forti¬ 
fications, are celebrated both by Greek and Roman 
writers. (See especially Cic. ii. 16.) Plutarch 

mentions a theatre (Pomp. 42), and Athenaeus 
a Prytaneium (x. p. 425). Vitruvius says (i. 6) 
that the winds were very troublesome in the harbour 
and in the streets, and that the changes of weather 
were injurious to health. The products of the soil 
near Mytilene do not seem to have been distin¬ 
guished by any very remarkable peculiarities. 
Theophrastus and Pliny make mention of its mush¬ 
rooms : Galen says that its wine was inferior to that 
of Methymna. In illustration of tho appearance of 
Mytilene, as seen from the sea, we may refer to a 
view in Choisoul-Gouflier; and to another, which 
shows the fine forms of the mountains imm^iately 
beliind, in Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epp. 
of St. Paul. ^ 
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The firet passage in which the history of Mytilene 
comes promineotly into view is in the struggle be¬ 
tween the Aeolians and Athenians for Sigeum (b.g. 
606)^ at the NW. comer of Asia Minor. Ihe place 
and the time are both remarkable, as illustrating the 
early vigour with which Mytilene was exercising its 
maritime and political power. We see it already 
grasping considerable possessions on the mainland. 
It was in this conflict, too, that Pittacus, the sage 
and lawgiver of Mytilene, acted so noble a part, and 
that Alcaeus, her great poet, lost his shield. The 
mention of these two names reminds us that this 
time of rivalry with Athens coincides with the 
famous internal contests of the nobles and commons 
in Mytilene. For the history and results of this 
struggle, see the lives of Alcaeus, Pittacus, and 
Sappho, in the Diet, of Biography. 

It may be difficult to disentangle the history of 
the Mytilenaeans from that of the Aeolians in ge¬ 
neral, during the period of the Persian ascendancy 
on these coasts. But wo have a proof of their mer¬ 
cantile enterprise in the fact that they alone of the 
Aeolians took part in the building of the Hellcnium 
at Naucratis (Herod, ii. 178); and we find them 
taking a prominent part in the invasion of Egypt by 
Cambyses. (Ib. iii. 13, 14.) They supplied a con¬ 
tingent to Darius in his Scythian expedition (lb. iv. 
97). They were closely connected with the affairs 
of Histiaeus (lb. vi. 5); and doubtless, though they 
are not separately mentioned, they were the best 
portion of those Aeolians who supplied sixty ships to 
Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, (lb. vii. 95.) 

The period of the Athenian supremacy and the 
Peloponnesian War is full of the fame of Mytilene. 
The alliance of its citizens with those of Athens 
began soon after the final repulse of Persia. Tljoy held 
a very distinguished position among the allies which 
formed the Athenian confederacy; but their revolt 
from Athens in the fourth year of tlie Peloponnesian 
War brought upon them the most terrible ruin. 
Though the first dreadful decision of the Athenian 
assembly was overmled (Thucyd. iii. 36), the walls of 
Mytilene were pulled down, and her fleet given up; 
her territory was divided among Athenian share¬ 
holders, and she was deprived of her possessions and 
forts on the mainland, (lb. iii. 50.) 

, Towards the close of the Peloponnesian War, Conon 
was defeated by Callicratidas off Mytilene, and block¬ 
aded in the harbour. (Xen. Hell, i. 6.) We pass now 
to the period of Alexander, with whose campaigns this 
city was conspicuously connected. The Lesbians made 
a treaty with Macedonia. Meumon reduced the 
other cities of the island ; and his death, which in¬ 
flicted the last blow on the Persian power in the 
Aegean, took place in the moment of victory against 
Mytilene. It was retaken by Hegesilochus, in the 
course of his general reduction of the islands, and 
received a large accession of territory. Two Myti¬ 
lenaeans, Laomedon and Erigyius, the sons of Larichus, 
were distinguished members of Alexander’s staff. 
The latter fell in action against the Bactrians ; tho 
former was governor of Syria even after Alexander’s 
death. 

The first experience of the Roman power in the 
Aegean was disastrous to My tilene. Having espoused 
the cause of Mithridates, and having held out to the 
kst, it was sacked by M. Thermus, on which oc¬ 
casion J. Caesar honourably distinguished liimself. 
Pompey’s friendship with Theopbunes led to the 
recognition of Mytilene as a free city. (Plin. v. 31.) 
After the defeat of Pharsalia, Pompey touched there 


for the last time to take Cornelia on board. His son 
Sextus met with a friendly reception there, after his 
defeat at sea, by Agrippa. (Dion Cass. xlix. 17; 
App. B. C. V. 133.) Agrippa himself resided there 
for some time in retirement, ostensibly on account of 
his health, but really through mortification caused 
by the preference shown to M. Marcellus (Tac. Arm, 
xiv. 53 ; Suet. Aug. 66, Tib, 10) ; and this resi¬ 
dence is commemorated by an inscription still 
extant. (See Pococke.) The last event which we 
need mention in the imperial period is the crossing 
over of Germanicus with Agrippina from Euboea to 
Lesbos, and the birth of Julia. (Tac. Ann. ii. 54.) 
This event, also, was commemorated both by coins 
and inscriptions. (See Eckhtl and Pococke.) It 
appears that the privilege of freedom was taken 
away by Vespasian, but restored by Hadrian. 
(Plchn, Lesbiac. p. 83.) 

Mytilene is one of the few cities of the Aegean, 
which have continued without intermission to flourish 
till the present day. In the course of the middle 
ages it gradually gave its name to the whole island. 
Thus, in the Syneedemus of Hierocles, MirvXiiyr] 
and Medvfxra are both mentioned under the Fro- 
vince of the Islands; but in the later Byzantine 
division, Mytilene is spoken of as an island, like 
Lemnos and Chios, in the Theme of the Aegean Sea, 
(Const. Porphyrog. de Them. i. pp. 42,43, ed, Bonn.) 
The fortunes of Mytilene during tho first advances 
of the Mahomedaiis in the Levant, and during the 
ascendancy of the Venetians at a later period, are 
noticed in Finlay’s History of the Byzantine and 
Greek Empires^ vol, ii. pp, 72, 171, 223. The 
island of Lesbos was not actually part of the Ma- 
homedan empire till nearly ten years after the 
fall of Constantinople. 

With the exception of the early struggles of the 
time of Alcaeus and Pittacus, there is little to be 
said of the internal constitutional history of Mytilene. 
It shared, with all Greek cities, the results of the 
struggles of the oligarchical and democratical parties. 
We find a commonalty (dajuos) and a council (/tfJAAa) 
mentioned on coins of the period of Alexander; and 
the title of magistrates, called crpaTnyds (praetor), 
appears on coins of Lucius Verus. In connection 
with this part of the subject we may allude to two 
creditable laws ; one which enacted (doubtless in 
consequence of tbe great quantity of wine in the 
island) that offences committed by the drunk should 
be more severely punished than those committed by 
the sober (Arist. Fol. ii, 9. 9); tbe other making 
a singular provision for the punishment of faithless¬ 
ness in tributary allies, by depriving them of the 
privilege of educating their children. (Aelian, Far, 
Hist. vii. 15.) [J. S. H.] 



MYTFSTBATUS (Uvrlarparos, Stepb. B.j 
Diod,; MovriffrparoSf Zonar.; rb Murriarparorj 
Pol.: JSth, Mutustratinus, Plin.), a town in tbe inte¬ 
rior of Sicily, tho position of which ia wholly unctr- 
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tain. It was probably but a small town, though 
strongly fortified, whence Philistus {ap. Steph B. 
8. V.) called it a fortress of Sicily,” It is con¬ 
spicuously mentioned during the First Punic War, 
when it was in the hands of the Carthaginians, and 
was besieged by the Romans, but for some time with¬ 
out success, on account of the great strength of its 
position; it was at lengtli taken by the consul A. 
Atilius Calatinus in b. c. 258. The inhabitants 
were either put to the sword or sold as slaves, and 
the town itself entirely destroyed. (Pol. i. 24 ; 
Diod. xxiii, 9, JSxc. Iloesch. p. 503 ; Zonar. viii.) 
It was, however, again inhabited at a later period, as 
we find the Mutustratini mentioned by Pliny among 
the municipal towns of the interior of Sicily. (Plin. iii. 
8. 8. 14.) But no notice of its name occurs in the 
interval, and Cluverius (who has been followed by 
many modern goograi)licrs) would, therefore, identify 
Mytistratus with Amestratus ; an assumption for 
which there are certainly no sufficient grounds, both 
names being perfectly well attested. [Amestha- 
Tus.] (Cluver. Sicil. p. 383.) [E. II. B.j 

MYUS(MyoDs: Bth. Mvuva-tos'), an loni.an town 
in Caria, on the southern bank of the Maeandcr, at a 
distance of 30 stadia from the mouth of that river. 
Its foundation was ascribed to Cydrelus, a natural 
json of Codrus. (Strab. xiv. p. 633.) It wjis the 
smallest among the twelve Ionian cities, and in the 
days of Strabo (xiv. p. 636) the population was so 
reduced that they did not form a political commu¬ 
nity, but became incorporated with Miletu.s, whither 
in the end the Myusians transferred themselves, 
abandoning their own town altogether. This last 
event happened, according to Pausanias (vii. 2. § 7), 
on account of the great number of flies which an¬ 
noyed the inhabitants; but it was more probably on 
account of the frequent inundations to which the 
place was exposed. (Vitruv. iv. 1.) Myus was one 
of the three towns given to Theinistocles by the 
Persian king (Thucyd. i. 138; Diod. Sic. xi. 57; 
Plut. Them, 29; Atlicn. i. p. 29; Nep. Them. 10.) 
During the I’eloponnesian War the Athenians ex¬ 
perienced a check near this place from the Carians. 
(Thucyd. iii. 19.) Philip of Macedonia, who had 
obtained possession of Myus, coded it to the Mag- 
nesmns. Athen. iii. p. 78.) The only edifice 
noticed by the ancients at Myus was a temple of 
Dionysus, built of white marble. (Paus. 1. c.) The 
mmense quantity of deposits cari ied down by the 
Maeander have considerably removed the coa.st-line, 
so that even in Strabo’s time the distance between 
Myus and the sea was increased to 40 stadia (xii. 
p. 579), while originally the town had no doubt 
been built on the coast itself. There still are some 
ruins of Myus, which most travellers, forgetting the 
changes wrought by the Maeander, have mistaken 
for those of Miletus, while those of Heraclcia have 
been mistaken for those of Myus. (Comp. Leake, 
Afia Minor^ p. 239, &c.) The mistake is repeated 
^y Sir 0. Fellows (Journal of a Tour in As. Min. 
p. 263), tl\pugh it had been pointed out long before 
his time. [L. S.] 

N. 

NAARDA (NadpSa, Ptol. v. 18. § 7; Steph. B. 
8.V. ; NedpSa, Joseph. Ant. xviii. 12), a small place 
in Mesopotamia, near Sipphara. It is probably the 
same as that called in the Peutingor Table Naharra. 
Jos^hus spe^s (/. c.) of Nearda as a place in 
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Babylonia, possessing an extensive range of territorj 
and defended from hostile attack by the Euphrates 
which flows round it. When Tiberius overthrew 
the .Jews in the East, the remnant of that people 
took refuge in Naarda and Nisibis; and the former 
city long remained a place of refuge for the Jews, 
In the intermediate records of the Christian East 
we find occasional notices of this place, under the 
titles of Nahardeir and Beth-Nuhadra, Thus, in 
A. D. 421, a bishop of Nahardeir is mentioned (As- 
sem. Bihl. Orient, iii. p. 264); in A. D. 755, Jonas 
is bishop of Beth-Nuhadra (Assem. ii. p. Ill); 
and as late as a. d. 1285, another person is recorded 
as “ Episcopus Nuhadrensis.” (Assem. ii. p. 249.) 
During all this period Nearda is included within the 
episcojyal province of Mosul. Lastly, in the Travels 
of Benjainiu of Tudela, which took place towards 
the end of the 12th century, the traveller mentions 
going to “ Juba, which is Pumbeditha, in Nehardea, 
containing about two thousand Jews” (p. 92, 
Asher’s edit.); from wliich it appears that, at that 
period, Naarda was considered to comprehend a dis¬ 
trict with other towns in it. Pumbeditha and Sura 
were two celebrated Jewish towns situated near one 
another, at no great distance from Baghddd. [V.] 

NAARMALCHA. [Babylonia, Vol. 1. p. 
362, a.] 

NABAEUS (NagoToy, Ptol. ii. 3. § 1), a river in 
the extreme north of Britannia Barbara or Caledonia, 
probably the Navern river, east of C. Wrath. 

NABALIA, in the text of Tacitus (Hist. v. 26), 
is a river in or near the Batavorum Insula, over 
which there was a bridge. During the war between 
Civilis and the Romans, there was a conference 
between Civilis and Cercalis on this bridge, which 
had been cut asunder for safety’s sake, each party 
at the conference keeping on his own side of the 
river. It is uncertain if the name Nabalia is right; 
and if it is right, it is also uncertain what tne river 
is. It must, however, be some stream about the 
lower part of the Rhine ; and Walckenaer (Geog. 
<|c. vol. i. p. 296) conjectures that it is the Yssel 
or c.astern branch of the Rhine which flows into the 
Znyder Zee. Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 28) has a place 
Navalia (Nai/dAm) in Groat Gonnania, the position 
of which, if we can trust tlie numbers, is on or near 
Ptolemy’s eastern branch of the Rhine, whatever 
that e.astern branch may be. [G. L.] 

NABATAEI (NaSaratoif ’ATraraioi, Ptol. vi. 7. 
§ 21; NaSdraif Suid. s. v.; Navaratoif LXX.; Naba- 
thae, Sen. Here. Oet. 160: the country, Naiarala, 
Strab.; Na§aT7;v^, Joseph.), a numerous and import¬ 
ant people of Arabia Petraea, celebrated in the clas¬ 
sical geographers. Josephus describes the country 
as comprehending all from the Euphrates to the 
Red Sea, i. e. the whole of the northern part of the 
Arabian peninsula ; and inhabited by the descendants 
of the 12 sons of Ishmael, from the eldest of whom, 
Nebaioth, this territory is supposed to have derived 
its name. This is confirmed by the authority of S. 
Jerome, three centuries later, who writes, “ Nebaioth 
omnis regio ah Euplirate usque ad Mare Rubmm 
Nabathena usque hodie dicitur, quae pars Arabiae 
est.” (Joseph. Ant. i. 13, § 4; Hieron. ConmmU 
in Genes, xxv. 13.) The only allusion to this 
people in the canonical Scriptures, supposing them 
identical, is by their patriarchal designation; and 
the mention of the “rams of Nebaioth,” in con¬ 
nection with the “ flocks of Kedar” (Isa. lx. 7), 
intimates that they existed as a distinct pastoral 
tribe. But they occur frequently in history aftw. 
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the captivity* They were the friends and allies of 
Jews in their struggle for independence; for 
when Judas Maccabiious, with his brother Jonathan, 
found them' 3 days S. of the Jordan (cir. b. c. 164), 
they received him amicably, and gave him informa¬ 
tion which led to the deliverance of the oppressed 
Jews in Gilead from the Ammonites, under Timo¬ 
rous (Josaph. Ant xii. 8. § 3; 1 JMaccah. v. 24, 
&c.); and when preparing for an engagement with 
Bacchides (cir. b. c. 161), the same Jonathan pro¬ 
posed to place all their moveable property in their 
custody. (Ib. xiii. 1. § 2; 1 Maccab. ix. 33.) But 
the earliest and fullest notice of this people and of 
ths'r country occurs in Diodorus Siculus, who men¬ 
tions them frequently. In b. c. 312, Antigonus, 
having recovered Syria and Palestine out of the 
hands of Ptolemy, resolved on an expedition against 
the Nabataei, and detached his general Atlieriaeus 
on this service, with 4000 light-armed troops and 
600 light cavalry. The manners of these Arabs 
and their country is described by the historian in 
this connection. They inhabited tents in a vast 
desert tract, which offered neither streams nor 
fountains to an invading army. Their institutions, 
as described by him, bear a striking resemblance to 
those of the Rechabitos in every particular, “ to 
drink no wine, nor to build houses, nor to have vine¬ 
yard, nor field, nor seed, but to dwell in tents." 
(Jer. XXXV. 6—11.) Diodorus mentions that the 
violation of any of these customs was a capital 
crime. Their occupations were chiefly pastoral; 
some possessing camels and (»thcrs sheep in much 
greater abundance than the other Arabs, although 
their number did not exceed 10,000; but they also 
acted as carriers of the aromatic drugs of Arabia 
Felix, which were discharged at their great mart at 
Petra, and by them transported to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, at Rhinocorura. The love of liberty wivs a 
passion with them; and their custom, when attacked 
by a more powerful enemy, was to retire to the wil¬ 
derness, whither the invaders could not follow them 
for want of water. They themselves had provided 
for such emergencies vast subterranean reservoirs of 
rain water, dug in the clayey soil, or excavated in 
the soft rock, and plastered, with very narrow 
mouths,—which could be easily stopped and con¬ 
cealed from sight, but which were marked by indi¬ 
cations known only to themselves,—but gradually 
expanding until they attained the dimensions of 100 
feet square. They lived on flesh and milk, and on 
the spontaneous produce of the country, such as 
pepper and wild honey, which they drank mixed 
with water. There was an annual fair held in their 
country, to which the bulk of the males used to 
resort for purposes of traflSc, leaving their flocks 
with their most aged men, and the women and 
children at Petra, naturally a very strong place, 
though unwalled, two days distant from the inha¬ 
bited country. Athenaeus took advantage of the 
absence of the Nabataeans at the fair, to attack 
Petra; and making a forced march of 3 days and 3 
nights from the eparchy of Idumaea, a distance of 
2200 stadia, he assaulted the city about midnight, 
slaughtered and wounded many of its inhabitants, 
and carried off an immense booty in spicery and 
silver. [Pbtra.] On his retreat, however, he 
was surprised by the Nabataei, and all his forces 
cut to pieces, with the exception of 50 horsemen. 
Shortly afterwards Antigonus sent another expedi¬ 
tion against Petra, under the command of Demetrius; 
hot the inhabitants were prepared^ and Demetrius 
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was glad to withdraw his army on receiving snch 
gifts as were most esteemed among them. (Died, 
xix. 44—48, comp. ii. 48.) In the geographical 
section of his work the author places them on the 
Laianites Sinus, a bay of the Aelanitic gulf, and de¬ 
scribes them as possessing many villages, both on 
the coast and in the interior. Their country was 
most populous, and incredibly rich in cattle; but 
their national character had degenerated when lie 
wrote (cir. b. c. 8). They had formerly lived ho¬ 
nestly, content with the means of livelihood 
which their flocks supplied ; but from the time that 
the kings of Alexandria had rendered the gulf navi¬ 
gable for merchant vessels, they not only practised 
violence as wreckeis, hut made piraticiil attacks 
from their coasts on the merchantmen in the passage 
through the gulf, imitating in ferocity and lawless¬ 
ness the Tauri in Pontus. Ships of war were sent 
against them, and the pirates were captured and 
punished. (Ib. iii. 42, comp. Strabo, xvi. p. 777.) 
The decrease of their transport trade and profits, by 
the new chuniiel opened through Egypt, was doubt¬ 
less the real cause of this degeneracy. Tlie trade, 
however, was not entirely diverted; later writers 
still mention Petra of the Nabataei as the great en¬ 
trepot of the Arabian commerce (Arrian, Periplus, 
p. 11, ap. Hudson, vol. i.), both of the Gerrhaei 
of the west, and of the Minaci of the south of that 
peninsula. (Strabo, xvi. p. 776.) The account given 
by Strabo agrees in its main features with the earlier 
record of Diodorus Siculus; and he records at length 
the deception practised on his friend Aelius Gall us 
by Syllaeus, the procurator (cVtTpoTros) of the Na- 
bataci, under the king Obodas; a false friend of the 
Romans, through whose territory he first led them 
on leaving Deuce Come, where they had landed. 
The policy of Syllaeus illustrates the remark of 
Strabo (xvi. p. 783), that the Nabataeans are prudent 
and acquisitive; so much so, that those who wasted 
their property were punished, and those who in¬ 
creased it rewarded by the state. They had few 
slaves among them ; so they cither waited on them- 
selveji, or practised mutual servitude in families, 
even in the royal family. They were much ad¬ 
dicted to feasting, and their domestic manners 
marked considerable progress in luxury and refine¬ 
ment, from the rude simplicity of the primitive times 
described by the more ancient author (p. 783, 
seq.). He mentions that they were fire-worship¬ 
pers, and sacriHccd daily to the sun on their 
hou.se-tops. Their government may be styled a 
limited monarchy, as the king was subject to be 
publicly called to account, and to have to defend 
himself before the people. Their cities were un¬ 
walled, and their country fruitful in everything 
but the olive. The limits of their country are nob 
clearly defined; Strabo places them above the 
Syrians, with the Sabaei, in Arabia Felix (xvi. p. 
779); but this must be a cornipt reading, and is in¬ 
consistent with his other notices of them. Thus he 
speaks of the promontory near Seal Island — the 
peninsula of Mount Sinai — as extendirig to Petra 
of the Arabs called Nabataei (p. 776), which he 
describes os situated in a desert region, particularly 
towards Judaea, and only three or four days' 
journey from Jericho (p. 779). The approach to 
Egypt from the east, towards Phoenice and Judaea, 
was diflicult by way of Pelusium, but from 
Arabia Nabataea it was easy. All these and 
similar notices serve to show that, from the age of 
Antigonus to this period, the Nabataei had in 
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halted the land of Edom, commonly known as 
Idamaea, and intimate that there was no connection 
whatever between the Idumaeans of Potm in the 
Augustine period, and the children of Esau ; they 
were, in fact, Nabataeans, and tlierefore, according 
to Josephus and other ancient authorities, Ishmaelite 
Arabs. How or when they had dispossessed the 
Edomites does not appear in history, nor what had 
become of the remnant of the Edomites. (Robinson, 
Bib. Res. vol. ii. pp. 558, 559.) But while Judas 
Maccabaeus was on terms of friendship with the 
Nabataei, he was carrying on a war of extermination 
against the Edomites. (Jo.seph. Ant. xii. 8. § 1 ; 
1 Maccab. v. 3.) It is worthy of remark, however, 
that the Idumaeans with whom Hyreanus was in 
alliance, over whom Aretas reigned, and from whom 
Herod was sprung, are expressly said to be Naba¬ 
taeans (Ant. xiv. 2. § 3, 3. §§ 3,4), whose alli¬ 
ance was refused by Pompey, on account of their 
inaptitude for war. And this identity is further 
proved by Strabo, who writes that the Idumaeans and 
the lake (Asphaltides) occupy the extreme wost(?) 
corner of Judaea;—“These Idumaeans are Na¬ 
bataeans ; but being expelled thence in a sedition, 
they witlidrew to the Jews and embraced their cus¬ 
toms.” (xvi. p. 760.) This recognition of the 
Nabataean origin of the later Idumaeans, proves 
that the name is to be regarded as a geographical, 
i-ather than as a genealogical designation. Pliny 
(vi. 32) throws little light upon the subject, 
merely making the Nabataei contiguous to the 
Scenite Arabs, with whom they were more probably 
identical, and stating that the ancients had placed 
the Thimanaei next to them (i, e, on the E.); in 
the place of whom he names several other tribes, as 
the Taveni, Suelleni, Arraceni, &c. (Jbid.) But the 
statement of Josephus that the Nabataei extended 
from the Euphrates to the Red Sea, is confinned by 
the fact that the name is still to be found in both 
those regions. Thus the namo Nahat is applied to 
a marshy district, described by Golius as part 
of the “ palustria Chaldaeae,” between Wasith and 
Basra^ which was called “ paludes Nabathaeorum,” 
(Golius, cited by Forster, Geog. of Arabia^ vol. i. 
p. 214 n.*), while at the other extremity the name 
Nahat is given to a town two days beyond (i. e. 
south) of EUHavra in the Iledjaz, by an Arabian 
geographer (Soiouti, cited by Quatremere, M^noire 
mtr les NohatSens^ p. 38), near whore Jebel Nabit is 
marked in modern maps. The existence of this name 
in this locahty is regarded by M. Quatreni^re as an 
additional argument for the identity of EUHauramih 
Leuce Come, proving that the country of the Nabataei 
did actually extend so far south. The fact of the origin 
of the Nabataeans from Nebaioth the son of Ishmael, 
resting as it does on the respectable authority of 
Josephus, followed as he is by S. Jerome (^Qiuiest. 
Hehr. in Genes, tom. ii. p. 530), and all subsequent 
writers in the western world, has been called in 
question by M. Quatremere in the Mdmoire above 
referred to; who maintains that they are in no 
sense Ishmaelites, nor connected by race with any 
of the Arab families, but were Aramaeans, and 
identical with the Chaldaeans. He cites a host of 
ancient and most respectable native Arabic authors 
in proof of this theory ; according to whose state¬ 
ments the name Nabats or Nabataeans designated 
the primitive and indigenous population of Chaldaea 
and the neighbouring provinces, probably those whom 
Eusebius designates Babylonians in contradistinction 
from the Chaldaeans. They occupied the whole of, 
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that country afterwards called Irak-Arab, in the 
most extended sense of that name, even compre¬ 
hending several provinces beyond the Tigris ; and it 
is worthy of remark, that Masoudi mentions a rem¬ 
nant of the Babylonians and Chaldaeans existing in 
his day in the very place which is designated tlie 
marshes of the Nabataeans, i. e. in the villages situ¬ 
ated in the swampy ground between Wasith and 
Basra. (Ib. p. 66.) Other authors mention Naba¬ 
taeans near Jathrib or Medina^ which would account 
for the Jebel Nibdt in that vicinity; and another 
section of them in Bahrein, on the eastern coast of 
the peninsula, who had become Arabs, as the Arab 
inhabitants of the province of Oman are said to have 
become Nabataeans. (Ib. p. 80.) This settlement of 
Nabataeans in the Persian Gulf may be alluded to by 
Strabo, who relates that the Chaldaeans, banished 
from their country, settled themselves in the town of 
Gerrha, on the coast of Arabia (xvi. p. 766 ); 
which fact would account for the commercial inter¬ 
course between the merchants of Gerrha and those 
of Petra above referred to; the Nabataei of Petra 
being a branch of some family also from Babylon 
and perhaps driven from their country by the 
same political revolution that dispossessed the re¬ 
fugees of Gerrha. However this may have been, 
it must be admitted that the very ingenious and 
forcible arguments of M. Quatremere leave little 
doubt that this remarkable people, which appears 
so suddenly and comparatively late on the stage of 
Arabian history, to disappear as suddenly after a 
brief and brilliant career of mercantile activity and 
success, were not natives of the soil, but aliens of 
another race and family into which they were sub¬ 
sequently merged, again to reappear in the annals of 
their own original seats. (Ib. pp, 88—90.) Beland 
gives a different account of the identity of the names 
in the two quarters. {Palaestina, p. 94.) [G. W.] 

NABATHRAE. [Arualtes.] 

NABIA'NI (Nagtavol), a tribe of the Caucasus, 
whom Strabo (xi. p. 506) couples with the Panxani 
(Xlay^avol), about the Palus Maeotis. [E. B. J.] 
NABLIS, a river of Germany, flowing into the 
Danube from the north, and probably identical with 
the Naab in Bavaria. (Venat. Fort. vi. 11; Geogr. 
Kav. iv. 26, who calls it Nabus or Navus.) [L. S.] 
NABRIISSA or NEBRISSA (Ndfpio'tra, Strab. iii. 
pp, 140, 143; Ptol. ii. 4. § 12 ; Nebrissa, in old 
editt. of Plin. iii. 1. s. 3, but Sillig reads Nabrissa; 
Nebrissa, Sil. iii. 393), sumamed Veneria, a town of 
the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, situated upon the 
aestuary of the river Baetis. According to Silius 
(/. c.) it was celebrated for the worship of Dionysus. 
Now Lehrija. (Florez, Esp. Sagr. xii. p. 60.) 

NABRUM, a river of Gedrosia, mentioned by Pliny 
(vi. 23.8. 26). It must have been situated near the 
mouth of the Arabis, between this river and the Indus; 
but its exact position cannot be determined. It is 
not mentioned in the voyage of Nearchus. [V.] 
NACMU'SII. [Mauretania.] 

NACOLEIA, NACOXIA (NouejAetet, NcucoAfa), 
a town in Phrygia Epictetus, between Dorylaeum 
and Cotyaeum, on the upper course of the river 
Thymbres. (Strab, xii. p. 676 ; Steph. B. s. v .; 
Ptol. V. 2. § 22.) In the earlier times, the town 
docs not seem to have been a place of much con¬ 
sequence, but later writers often mention it. It has 
acquired some celebrity from the fact that the em¬ 
peror Valens there defeated the usurper Procopius, 
(Amm. Marc, xxvii. 27; comp. Zosim. iv. 8; Soc4*t 
Hist. Eccl. iv. 5 ; Spzotn. iv. 8.) In the reign uf 
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Arcadius, Nacbleia was occupied by a Gothic gar- 
riscto, which revolted against the emperor. (Phi- 
lostorg. xi. 8; comp. Hierocl. p. 678 ; Cone. Chal- 
ced. p. 678.) The Peuting. Table places it 20 
miles south of Dorylaeura, and Col. Leake {A^ia 
Minor^ p. 24) is inclined to identify the place with 
Pismtth Kales*, near Doganlu, where he saw some 
very remarkable, apparently sepulchral, monuments. 
But the monuments alluded to by Leake seem to 
have belonged to a more important place than Na- 
coleia, and Texier {Deacript de VAsie Min. vol. i.) 
asserts that it is proved by coins that Nacoleia was 
situated on the site of the modern Sidighmi, on the 
north-west of Doganlu. [L. S.l 

NACO'NA (NaKdmj, Steph. B.: Na/rw- 

yaTos), a town of Sicily mentioned only by Stephanus 
of Byzantium, who cites Philistus as his authority. 
The accuracy of the name is, however, confirmed by 
coins, the earliest of which bear the legend NAKO- 
NAION, wliile those of later date have NAKH- 
NAIGN. From one of the latter we learn that the 
town had been occupied by,the Campanians, appa¬ 
rently at the same period with Aetna and Entella. 
(Millingen, Ancient Coins, pp. 33—35; Sestini, 
Lett. Num. vol. vii. pi. 1.) There is no clue to its 
position. [E. H. B.] 

NA'CRASA CNdKpaaa), a town in the north of 
Lydia, on the road from Thyatira to Pergamnm. 
(Ptol. V. 2. § 16; Hierocl. p. 670, where it is called 
‘'AKpaaos.) Chishull (^Ant Asiat p. 146) has 
identified the place by means of coins with Bakhir, 
or Bahri, somewhat to the north-east of Sornma. 
(Comp. Arundell, Seven Churches, p. 276.) [L. S.] 



NAEBIS or NEBIS, [GAni.AECiA, Vol. I.p.933; 
Minius.] 

NAELUS (NaTAor, Ptol. ii. 6. § 5), a river on 
tiie north coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, in the ter¬ 
ritory of the Paesici, a tribe of the Astures. Now 
the Nahn, 

NAGADIBA (NaydSiia, Ptol, vii. 4. § 7: Kth, 
Nayd3t€oi, Ptol. vii. 4. § 9), a town in the NE. 
comer of the island of Taprobane or Ceylon, at no 
great distance from the capital Anurogmmmum. 
Ptolemy gives the same name to one of a group of 
islands which, he states, surrounded Ceylon, (vii. 4. 
§ 13). The name may be a corruptiim of the 
Sanscrit Nagadwipa, which would mean island of 
Snakes. [V,] 

NAGARA (Ndyapa), a city in the NW. part of 
India intra Gangem, distinguished in Ptolemy by 
the title ^ koI AiovvadwoAis (vii. 1. § 43). It 
is no doubt the present Nagar, between the Kdhul 
river and the Indus. From the second name which 
Ptolemy has preserved, we are led to believe that 
this is the same place as Nysa or Nyssa, which wa.s 
spared from plunder and destruction by Alexander 
b^use the inhabitants asserted that it had been 
founded by Bacchus or Dionysus, when he conquered 
the Indians. (Arrian, Anah. v. 1; Curt. viii. 10. 
"17.) A mountain called Meron was said to over- 
[ the city, which was also connected with tho 
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legend of Bacchus having been reared in the thigh 
of Zeus. [V.] 

NAGARA. [Marsyabae.] 

NAGEIRI (Nd 7 €<poi or Naylytipot, Ptol. vii. 4. 
§ 9), one of the two most southern tribes of Tapro¬ 
bane ( Ceylon). They appear to have lived in the 
immediate neighbourhood of what Ptolemy calls, and 
what are still, “ the Elephant Pastures,” and to have 
had a town called the city of Dionysus (^Atouiferov 
ir6\is or &Kpoy), which is probably represented now 
by the mins of Kaitregam (Davy, Account of Cey¬ 
lon, p. 420; Ritter, Erdkunde, vi. p. 22); if those 
are not, as some have supposed, the remains of Mor- 
dulamne. [V.] 

NA'GIDUS (Nd7t5t)S! Eth.'tiayiZe\)s),a, town of 
Cilicia on tho coast, said to have been colonised by 
the Samians. Stophaims B. mentions an island 
named Nagidusa, which coi responds to a little rock 
about 200 feet long, close to the castle of Anainoiir, 
(Strab. xiv. p. 670; Mela, i. 13. §5; Scylax, p. 40; 
Steph. B. 8 . V. ; Beaufort, Karamania, p. 206; Cra¬ 
mer, Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 326. 



NAGNA'TA (Ndyraro, Ptol. ii. 2. §4, in the old 
editt. Md^vara), an important town (nd\is ^ir(- 
arjiuos) on the west coast of Ireland, in the territory 
of the Naonatae Q^ayyaTai, Ptol. ii. 2. § 6), pro¬ 
bably situated upon Sligo Bay. 

NAHALAL (Na^acU, LXX.), a city of tho tribe 
of Zabulon, mentioned only in Joshua (xix. 15). 
Eusebius identifies it with a village named Nila 
(NeiAd), in Batanaea; but Reland justly remarks, 
that this is without the territory of the tribe of 
2iiibulon. (Palaestina, s. v. p. 904.) [G, W.] 

NAIIARVALI, one of the most powerful tribes 
of the Lygii, in the north-east of Germany. Tacitus 
{Germ. 43) relates that the country inhabited by 
them (probably about the Vistula) contained an 
ancient and much revered grove, presided over by a 
prie.st in female attire. It was sacred to twin gods 
called Alcis, whom Tacitus identifies with Castor 
and Pollux. (Latham on Tac, Germ. 1. c. ; Spren- 
gel, Erlauter. zu Tac. Germ. p. 140.) [L. S.] 

NAIN (Nafi/), a village of Palestine, mentioned 
by St. Luke as the scene of the raising of the widow’s 
son (vii. 11). Eusebius places it two miles S. of 
Mount Tabor, near Endor, in the district of Soytho- 
polis {Onomast. s. w.*Hy3(ip and Nal/u), where a 
poor village of the same name is found at the present 
day, on the northern slope of Little Hermon, and a 
short distance to the W. of 'Ain-dor. (Robinson, 
Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 226.) [G. W.] 

NAIOTH {"NavdOiv *Pafx^, LXX, in 1 Sam. xix, 
18, 19, 22, 23). [Rama.] [G. W.] 

NAISSUS (Nal’(T(r<Js, Steph. B. a. v. ; NaWoy, 
Ptol. iii. 9. § 6; NdiVror, Zosim. iii. 11; NalWs, 
Hierocl. p. 654), an important town in Upper Moe- 
sia, situated in the district Dardania, upon an eastern 
tributary of the river Margus, and upon the military 
road running through this country. It was in the 
neighbourhood of Naissus that Claudius II. gained 
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his victory over the Goths in a-d. 269 (Zosim. i. 
45); but the town is chiefly memorable as the birtb> 
place of Constantine the Great. (Steph. B s.v.; 
Const. Porph. de TJiem, ii. 9. p. 56, ed. Bonn.) 
It was destroyed by the Huns under Attila (Priscus, 
p. 171, ed. Bonn.), but was restored by Justinian 
(Procop. iv. 1, where it is called Naisopolis). It 
still exists under the name of Nissa^ upon the river 
Nissava, an afiluent of the Morava, 

NALATA. [Dalmatia.] 

NAMADUS or Nafid^rjs, Ptol. vii. 1. 

§§ 5, 31, 62, 65), a great river of Western India, 
which, after rising in the M. Vindius ( Vindhya 
Mountains), falls into the S. Barygazenus {Gtilf of 
Cambay), not far from the town of Beroach. In the 
Perijd. M. Erythr. (^Geogr. Graec. vol. i. p, 291, ed. 
Muller) the river is called Namnadius (Na/4va5ios). 
The pre.sent name is Nerbudda, which, like the 
Greek form, is doubtless derived from the Sanscrit 
Narmdda, “ pleasant.” (Forbes, Oriental Mem. 

ii. pp. 8, 104—112.) [V.] 

NAMNK'TES, NANNETES (NaAtv^ra/, Ptol. 

lit 8. § 9), for there is authority for both foi-ms, 
were a Gallic people on the north side of the Liger 
(I/oeVe), and on the sea. The river separated them 
from the Pictones or Pictavi. (Strab. iv. p. 190.) 
Their chief town was Condivienum (ffantes). When 
Caiesar was carrying on his war with the Vencti, 
these maritime Galli called in to their aid the 
Osismi, Nannetes, and other neighbouring people. 
(Caes. B. G, iii. 9.) The Privates Portus of Ptolemy 
is within the limits of the Namnetes. The former 
diocese of Nantes exceeded the limits of the territory 
4>f the Namnetes. [G. L.] 

NANAGU'NA (NovayotWs, Ptol. vii. 1, §§ 7, 32, 
36), a considerable river of We.stem India, which 
rises, like the Nerbudda, in the Vindhya Mountains, 
and flows into the Indian Ocean to the S. of the 
fewmer river, not far from Surat. Its present name 
is the Tapati or Tapti. (Lassen, Ind. Alterth. 
vol. i. p. 88. [V,] 

NANIGEfRI. [Nagkiri.] 

NANTUA'TES, a people who bordered on the 
Allobroges, who in Caesar’s time were included 
within the limits of the Provincia. Caesar (B. G. 

iii. 1) at the close of the campaign of b. c. 57 sent 
Servius Galba with some troop.s into the country of 
the “ Nantuates, Veragri and Seduni, who extend 
from the borders of the Allobroges, the Lacus 
Lemannus and the river Rhone to the summits of 
the Alps.” The position of the Seduni in the valley 
of the Rhone about Sitten or Sion, and of the 
Veragri lower down at Martigny or Mariinach, 
being ascertained, we must place the Nantuate.s in 
the Chahlais, on the south side of the Leman lake, 
a position which is conformable to Caesar’s text. 
Strabo (iv. p. 204) who probably got his information 
from Caesar’s work, speaks “ of the Veragri, Nan- 
tuatao, and the Leman lake from which we 
might infer that the Nantuates were near the lake. 
An inscription in honour of Augustus, which ac¬ 
cording to Guichenon’s testimony wasi found at 
Maurice, which is in the Valais lower down than 
Martigny, contains the words “ Nantuates patrono 
and if the inscription belongs to the spot where it is 
found, it is some evidence that the Nantuates were 
in the lower part of the Valais. But if the Nan¬ 
tuates were neighboui's of the Allobroges, they must 
have extended westward along the south bank of 
the lake into the Chahlais. The Ckablais is that 
pan of Savoy which lies along the Leman lake 
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between the Arve and the Valais. It is not certain 
how far the Allobroges extended along the Leman 
lake cast of Geneva, which town was in their 
territory. It has been observed that the word 
Nani in the Celtic language signifies “ running 
w'aterand it is said that in the dialect of Savoy, 
every little mountain stream is called Nant, and 
that there are many streams of this name. Namt 
is also a Welsh word for stream. 

There is another passage in Caesar, where the 
name Nantuates occurs in the common texts {B. G. 

iv. 10), which has caused great difficulty. He says 
that the Rhenus rises in the country of the Lepontii 
who occupy the Alps, and that it flows by a long 
distance (longo spatio) through the country of the 
Nantuates, Helvetii, and others. Walckenaer affirms 
{Gtog. ifc. vol. i. p. 558) that the best and the 
greater part of the MSS. of Caesar have Vatualium; 
but this is not true. The readings in tliis passage 
are Nantiiatium, Natuantium, Vatuantium, Man- 
tiiantium, and some other varieties. (Caesar, ed. 
Schneid.) Strabo (iv. p. 192) says that the Aetuatae 
(Alroodrat) inhabit the first part of the cour^e of 
the Rhine, and that the sources of the river are 
in their country near Mount Adulas. Casaubon 
changed Aetuatae into Nantuatae to make it agree 
with Caesar’s text, and Cluver changed it into 
Helvetii. Both changes are opposed to sound criti¬ 
cism. The name in Caesar s text is not certain, 
and in Strabo it may bo wrong, but nothing is 
plainer than that these people, whatever is their 
name, are in the valley of the Rhine. Oberiin in 
his edition of Caesar has put the name Sarune- 
lium” in place of “ Nantuatiumbut the Sa- 
runetes of Pliny were in the valley of Sargans. 
Groskurd (Transl. Strab. vol. i. p. 192) has adopted 
the alteration “Helvetii” in his translation; and 
very injudiciously, for the Helvetii were not in the 
high Alps. Ukert (^Gallien, p. 349) would also 
alter Strabo’s Aetuatae into Nantuatae to fit the 
common text of Caesar; and he gives his explanation 
of tlie position of the Nantuatae, which is a very 
bad explanation. The Nantuates occur among the 
Alpine peoples who are mentioned in the Trophy of 
Augustus (Plin. iii. 20), and they are placed thus ; 
“ Lepontii, Uberi, Nantuates, Seduni, Veragri,” from 
which, if we can conclude anything, we may con¬ 
clude that these Nantuates are the Nantuates of the 
Lower Valais. [G. L.] 

NAPA El. [Taurica Chersonesus.] 
NAPARIS (fidirapis, Herod, iv. 48), an affluent 
of the 1st or, identified by Schafarik (Slawische 
Alterthumer, vol. i. p. 506) with the Apus of the 
Peutinger Table. It is one of the rivers which take 
their source in the Transylvanian Alps, probably 
the Ardschich. [E. B. J.] 

NAPA'TA (Ndirara, Strab. xvii. p. 820; Ptol. 
iv. 7. § 19, viii. 16. § 8; Nairaraf, Steph. B. s. v.; 
Tavdm), Dion Cass. Jiv. 5.), was the capital of an 
Aethiopian kingdom, north of the insular region of 
Meroe, and in about lat. 19® N. There is, how¬ 
ever, great difficulty in determining the true position 
of Napata, as Strabo (/. c.) places it much farther N. 
than Pliny, and there is reason for supposing that 
it is the designation of a royal residence, which 
might be moveable, rather than of a fixed locality. 
Ritter {Erdkumle, vol. i. p. 691) brings Napata as 
far north as Primis Qbrim), and the ruins at Ip* 
sambul, while Mannert, Ukert, and other geogra¬ 
phers believe it to have been Meravoe, on the furthest 
northern point of tlie region of Meroe* It is, how- 
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ever, generally placed at the E. extremity of that 
gieat bend of the Nile, which skirts the desert of Ba^ 
hiouda [NoBAE],and near Mount Birhel (GebeUel- 
Birkel)f a site which answers nearly to the descrip¬ 
tion of Napata, in Pliny (I c.). Napata was the 
furthest point & beyond Egypt, whither the arms of 
Rome penetrated, and it was taken and plundered by 
Petronius, the lieutenant of Augustus, in b. c. 22. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 5.) Nor does Napata seem ever to 
have recovered its earlier greatness; for Nero’s sur¬ 
veyors found only an inconsiderable town there, and 
afterwards all traces of this city vanish. The govern¬ 
ment of Napata, like that of Meroe, was often com¬ 
mitted to the hands of wonien, who bore the title of 
Candace (^Acts of AposL viii. 27; Euseb. Hist. 
Ecclet. ii. 1; Tzetzes, Chiliad, iii. v. 885); and in the 
kingdom of Sekendy, Burckhardt found in the present 
century a similar regimen. Napata, if not a colony, 
was probably at one time among the dependencies of 
Meroe. The government and religion were the 
same in both; and from the monuments discovered 
in either, both seem to have been in a similar state 
of civilisation. If Meraioe, indeed, represent the 
ancient Napata, it seems to follow that the latter 
city was the second capital of the Mesopotamian 
region of Meroe. 

Napata owed much of its wealth and importance 
to its being the terminus of two considerable cara¬ 
van routes: —>(1) One crossing the desert of Bahi- 
ouda; (2) The other further to the N. running from 
the city to the island Gagaudes in tho Nile (Plin. 
vi. 35), the modem Aryo. (Russegger, Karte von 
Nubien.') Although Napata was surrounded by 
Nomade hordes, its proper population was probably 
as civilised as that of Meroe, at least its wealth pre¬ 
supposes settlement and security. Its commerce 
consisted in an interchange of the products of Lioya 
and Arabia, and it was near enough to tho marslies 
of the Nile to enjoy a share in the profitable tra<le 
in ivory and hides which were obtained from the 
chase of the hippopotamus and elephant. If the 
ruins which are found near Mount Birkel represent 
Napata, the city can have been second only to tho 
golden city of the Aethiopians, Meroe itself. (Dio¬ 
dor, liii.6.) On the western bank of the Nile are 
found two temples and a considerable necropolis. 
The former were dedicated to Osiris and Ammon; 
and the sculptures respresenting the Arnmonian and 
Osirian worship, are inferior in execution and design 
to none of the Nubian monuments. Avenues of 
sphinxes lead up to the Ammonium, which exhibits in 
its ruins tho plan of the great temples of Aegypt. 
On the walls of the Osirian temple, which Calli- 
and (JJIale de Meroe) calls a Typhonium, are re¬ 
presented Ammon-Ka and his usual attendants. 
The intaglios exhibit Ammon or Osiris receiving 
gifts of fruit, cattle, and other articles, or offering 
sacrifice; strings of captives taken in war are 
kneeling before their conqueror. On the gateway 
leading to the court of the necropolis, Osiris was 
carved in the act of receiving gifts as lord of the 
lower world. T!jf 0 pyramids then)sclves are of con¬ 
siderable magnitude; but having been built of the 
sandstone of Mount Birkel, have suffered greatly 
from tho periodical rains, and have been still more 
injured by man. 

Among the ruins, which probably cover the site 
-of the ancient Napata are two lions of red granite, 
one bearing the name of Amuneph III. tho other of 
Amuntuoneb. They were brought to England by 
Lord Prudhoe, and now stand at tJie entrance to the 
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Gallery of Antiquities in tho British Museum. 
The style and execution of these figures belong to 
the most perfect period of Aegyptian art, the xviiith 
dynasty of the Pharaohs. “Whether these lions once 
marked the southern limit of the dominions of 
Aegypt, or whether they were trophies brought 
from Aegypt, by its Aethiopian conquerors, cannot 
be determined. (Hoskins, Travels, pp. 161. 288; 
Calliaud, LTsle de Meroe; Transact, of Royal Soc. 
Lit. 2nd Ser. vol. i. p. 54.) [W. B. D.] 

NAPETFNUS SINUS (d Nawr^rTi/oy K6\iros) 
was the name given by some writers to the gulf on 
the W. coa.st of Bruttium more commonly known as 
the Terinaous Sinus, and now called the Gulf of St. 
Eufemia. We have no account of the origin of the 
name, which is cited from Antiochus of Syracuse 
both by Strabo and Dionysius. (Strab. vi. p. 255; 
Dionys. i. 35.) Aristotle calls the same gulf tho 
Lametine Gulf (6 Aapririvos ndhiros, Arist. Pol. 
vii. 10), from a town of the name of Lametium or 
Lametini; and in like manner it has been generally 
assumed that there was a town of the name of Nape- 
tium, situated on its shores. But we have no other 
evidence of this; an inscription, which has been 
frequently cited to show that there existed a town of 
the name as late as the time of Trajan, is almost 
certainly spurious. (Mommsen, Inecr. Reyn. Neap, 
App. No. 936.) [E. 11. B.] 

NAPHTALI. [Palaestina.] 

NAPOCA. [Dacia, Vol. I. p. 744, b.] 

NAK (6 Nap, Strab.: Neva), a considerable river 
of Central Italy, and one of the principal tributaries 
of tho Tiber. It rises in the lofty group of the 
Apennines known as tho Monti della Sihilla (the 
Mons Fiscellus of Pliny), on the confines of Um¬ 
bria and Picenum, from whence it has a course of 
about 40 miles to its confluence with the Tiber, 
which it enters 5 miles above Ocriculum, after 
flowing under the walls of Interamna and Narnia. 
(Strab. V. pp. 227, 235; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Lucan, 
i. 475; Vib. Seq. p. 15.) About 5 miles above the 
former city, it receives the tributaiy stream of the 
Veunus; a river as large as itself, and which 
brings down the accumulated waters of the Lacus 
Velini, with those of the valleys that open out at 
Reate. TheNarand Velinus together thus drain the 
whole western declivity of the Central Apennines 
through a space of above 60 miles. The Nar is 
remarkable for its white and sulphureous waters, 
which arc alluded to by Ennius and Virgil as well 
as Pliny. (Ennius, Ann. vii. Fr. 19; Virg. Aen. 
vii. 517; Plin. iii. 12. s. 17.) It is gingular that 
the last writer has confounded tho Nar with the 
Velinus, and speaks of the former as draining the 
Lacus Velini, into which it falls near Reate. Both 
Cicero and Tacitus, on the contrary, correctly re| re¬ 
sent the waters of the lake as carried off into tho 
Nar, which is now effected by an artificial cut 
forming the celebrated Cascade of the Velino, oi* 
Falls of Terni. This channel was first opened by 
M’. Curius, about b. c. 272, but there must always 
have been some natural outlet for the waters of the 
Velino. (Plin. 1. c.; Cic. ad Ait. iv. 15; Tac. 
Ann. i. 79.) Tho Nar was reckoned in ancient 
times navigable for small vessels; and Tacitus 
speaks of Piso, the murderer of Gormanicus, as 
embarking at Narnia, and descending from then<Jo 
by the Nar and tbe Tiber to Rome. (Tac. Ann, 
iii. 9; Strab. v.p. 227.) [E. H. B.] 

NARAGGERA, a town of Numidia, near which 
P, Cornelius Scipio pitched his camp, and had an 
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interview with Hannibal, before the great battle of 
the 19th of October, b. c. 202 (Liv. xxx. 29, the 
reading Mdpyapjv^ Polyb. xv. 5, is false), Narag- 
gera was 30 or 32 M. P. to the W. of Sicca (12 M. 
P. Petit. Toft.), and 20 M. P. to the E. of Thagura, 
(Anton, /tin.) Shaw {Trav. p. 130) found at 
CossV Jehivy some fragments of an aqueduct with 
other footsteps of an ancient city, which, with the 
fountains close adjoining, and the absence of good 
water in the neighbourhood, induced him to believe 
that this was the spot near which Scipio is said to 
have encamped for the benefit of the water. 

These ruins at Kass'r Jebir are marked in the 
CarU. de la provyice de Comtantine^ Paris, 1837. 
Comp. Barth, Karte Vom Nord Afrikanischen 
Gesioddand, [E. B. J.] 

NARBASO'RUM FORUM. [Gallaecia, Vol.L 
p. 934 a.]| 

*^NARBO MARTIUS Nc£p§«v; Eth. Nap^cw- 
yfiarios, NapSaios, Narbonensis : Nar- 

bonne), a town of the Provincia or Gallia Nar¬ 
bonensis. Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 9) enumerates it 
among the inland towns of the Volcae Tectosages, 
under the name of Narbon Colonia. He places it 
five minutes south of the latitude of Massalia (A/ar- 
seille), and in 43° N. lat. It is, however, some 
minutes north of 43° N. lat., and more than five 
minutes south of Massilia. Hipparchus placed 
Narbo and Massilia nearly in the same latitude. 
(Strab. ii. p. 106.) Narbo was on the Atax 
(Attde), and xii. M.P. from the sea. (Plin. iii. 4.) 
Pliny seems to place Narbo in the territory of tlie 
VoLae Tectosages, but his text is obscure. Strabo 
(iv. p. 186) distinctly places Narbo in the territory of 
the Volcae Arecomici, but he adds that Neinausus 
was their chief city. It seems, indeed, more pro¬ 
bable that the Volcae Arecomici possessed the coast 
about Narbo, for the chief city of the Tectosages 
was Tolosa ( Toidowe), in the basin of the Garomie. 
Mela (ii. 5) calls Narbo a colonia of the Atacini 
[Atax] and the Decumani. Ausonius (Be 
Claris Urhihus, Narbo) does not say, as some have 
supposed, that Narbo was in the territory of the 
Tectosages, but that the Tectosages formed the 
western part of Narbonensis, which is true. The 
conclusion from Caesar (B. G. vii. 6) is that Narbo 
%vas not in the country of the Arecomici; but Caesar 
did not trouble himself about such matters. 

The position of Narbo at Narbonne is easily de¬ 
termined by the name, by the river Atax, and by 
the measures along the road from Italy into Spain. 
The road from Arelate (Arles) through Nemausus 
(Nimes), Cesscro (St. Tiberi), and Baeterrae (Be¬ 
ziers) to Narbo, is in the Antonine Itin. There is 
also a route both in the Antonine Itin. and in the 
Table from Burdigala (Bordeaux), through Tolosa 
(Toulouse) Carcase (Carcassonne) to Narbo. 

The name Narbon (^ HdpSuv) was also one 
name of the river Atax, for Polybius calls the river 
Narbon. [Atax.] The fonn Narbona occurs in 
inscriptions; and there is authority for this form 
also in the MSS. of Caesar. (B. G. iii. 20, ed. Schn., 
and viii. 46.) According to Stephanus (s. v.), Mar- 
cianus calla it Narbonesia; but this is clearly an 
adjective form. Hecataeus, who is the authority 
for the Ethnic name fJapiaiot, must have supposed 
a name Narba or Narbc. The origin of the name 
Marti us is not certain. The Roman colony of Narbo 
was settled, b. c. 118, in the consulship of Q. Mar- 
cius Rex and M. Porcius Cato; but the founder of 
the colony was L. Licinius Crassus. (Cic. Brut. 
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c. 43.) It has been conjectured that the name 
Martins was given to the place because of the war¬ 
like natives of the country against whom the 
settlers had to protect themselves. But this is not 
probable. Others, again, have conjectured that its 
name is derived from the Legio Martia (Veil. Pater, 
ii. 8, ed. Burmann); and the orthography Martia is 
defended by an inscription, Narbo Mart. (Gruter, 
ccxxix.), and a coin of Goltzius. To this it is ob¬ 
jected, by a writer quoted by Ukert ((?a2/»en, p. 410), 
that the Legio Martia was first formed by Augustus, 
and that Cicero mentions the title Martius. (Ad 
Fam. X. 33.) Forbiger copies Ukert. It appears 
that neither of them looked at Cicero’s letter, in 
which he speaks, not of Narbo Martius or Marcins, 
but of the Legio Martia, which existed before the 
time of Augustus. Cicero, however, does speak of 
Narbo Marcius, as it stands in Orelli’s text. (Pro 
Font. c. 1.) The Latin MSS. write the word both 
Marcius and Martius; and the same variation occurs 
in many other words of the same termination. The 
most probable conclusion is, that the name Martins 
or ktarcius is the name of the consul Marcius (b. C. 
118), who was fighting in this year against a Li¬ 
gurian people, named Stoeni. The name may have 
been written Narbo Marcius in Cicero’s time, and 
afterwards corrupted. 

Narbo was an old town, placed in a good position 
on the road into Spain and into the basin of the 
Garonne; a commercial place, we may certainly 
assume, from the earliest time of its existence. 
There was a tradition that the country of Nar¬ 
bonne was once occupied by Bebryces. (Dion Cass. 
Frag. Vales, vi. ed. Reim., and the reference to Zo- 
naras.) The earliest writer who mentions Narbo is 
Hecataeus, quoted by Stephanus; and, accordingly, 
we conclude that Narbo was well known to the 
Greeks in the fifth century before the Christian 
aera. The first Roman settlement in South Gallia 
was Aquae Sextiae (Aix), on the east side of the 
Rhone. The second was Narbo Martius, by which 
the Romans secured the road into Spain. Cicero 
calls Narbo “ a colony of Roman citizens, a watch 
tower of the Roman people, and a bulwark opposed 
and placed in front of the nations in those parts.” 
During Caesar’s wars in Gallia this Roman colony 
was an important position. When P. Crassus in¬ 
vaded Aquitania (b. c. 56) he got help from Tolosa, 
larcaso, and Narbo, at all which places there w’as 
a muster-roll of the fighting men. (B. G. iii. 20.) 
In the great rising of the Galli (b. c. 52), Narbo 
was threatened by Lucterius, but Caesar came to 
its relief. (B. G. vii. 7.) A second colony was 
settled at Narbo, or the old one rather strength¬ 
ened by a supplementum under the dictator Caesar 
(Sueton. Tiber, c. 4) by Tiberius Claudius Nero, 
the father of the emperor Tiberius. Some of the 
tenth legion, Caesar’s favourite legion, were settled 
here, as we may infer from the name Decuinanorum 
Colonia. (Plin. iii. 4.) The name Julia Paterna, 
which appears on inscriptions and in Martial, is 
derived I’rom the dictator Caesar. The establish* 
ment of Narbo was the cause of the decline of 
Massilia. Strabo, who wrote in the time of Au 
ustus and Tiberius, says (iv. p. 186); “ that Narbo 
is the port of the Volcae Arecomici, but it might 
more properly be called the port of the rest of 
Oeltice; so much does it surpass other towns in 
rade.” (TJio latter part of Strabo’s text is corrupt 
here.) The tin of the north-west part ctf the Spanish 
peninsula and of B’ritain passed by way of Narbo, ars 
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it did also to Massilia. (Diod. y. 38.) There was 
at Karbo a great variety of dress and of people, who 
were attracted by the commercial advantages of the 
city. It was adorned with public buildings, after 
the fashion of Boman towns. (Martial, viii. 72; 
Anson. Narho; Sidon. Apollin. Carm. 23.) A 
temple of Parian marble, probably some poetical ex¬ 
aggeration, is spoken of by Ausonius; and Sidonius 
enumerates, in half a dozen miserable lines, the 
glories of ancient Narbcmne, its gates, porticoes, 
forum, theatre, and other things. He speaks of a 
mint, and a bridge over the Atax. The coast of 
Narborme was and is famed for oysters. 

Not a single Homan monument is standing at 
Narbonne^ but the sites of many buildings are ascer> 
tained. Numerous architectural fragments, friezes, 
bas-reliefs, tombstones, and inscriptions, still remain. 
Some inscriptions are or were preserved in the 
courts and on the great staircase of the episcopal 
palace. There is a museum of antiquities at Nar- 
bonne^ which contains fragments of mosaic, busts, 
heads, cinerary urns, and a great number of inscrip¬ 
tions. [G. L.] 

NARDI'NIUM pJapblpiov, Ptol. ii. 6. § 34), a 
town of the Saelini, a tribe of the Astures, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, probably near VUlalpando 
on the Ezla. (Sestini, p. 172.) 

NARISGI, a Gennan tribe of the Suevi, occupy¬ 
ing the country in the west of the Gabreta Silva, 
and east of the Hermunduri. They extended in the 
north as far as the Sudeti Montes, and in tlie south 
as far as the Danube. In the reign of M. Aurelius, 
3000 of them emigrated southward into the Roman 
province. (Dion Cass. Ixxi. 21, wliere they are 
called NapicraL) After the Marcomannian war, 
they completely disappear from history, and the 
country once occupied by them is inhabited, in the 
Peuting. Table, by a tribe called Armalausi. (Tac. 
Germ. 42; Jul. Capitol. M. Ant. 22.) Ptolemy 
(ii. 11. § 23) calls them Varisti (OuaptoToI), which 
is possibly the more genuine form of the name, since 
in the middle ages a portion of tlie country once in¬ 
habited by them bore the name of IVovincia Va- 
riscorum. [L. S.J 

NA'RNIA (Napy{a, Strab., Ptol.: Eth. Narniensis: 
Nami)j one of the most important citievS of Umbria, 
aituated on the left bank of the river Nor, about 8 
miles above its confluence with the Tiber. It was on 
the line of the Via Flaminia, by which it was distant 
56 miles from Rome. (/<m. Ant. p. 125; Itin. Hier. 
p. 613; Westphal, Kamp. p. 145.) It appears 
to have been an ancient and important city of the 
Umbrians, and previous to the Roman conquest bore 
the name of Nequinum. (Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; Liv. x. 
9: Steph. Byz. writes the name HriKovia.') In b. c. 
300, it was besieged by the Roman consul Appu- 
leius; but its natural strength enabled it to defy his 
arms, and the siege was protracted till the next year, 
wlien it was at length surprised and taken by the 
consul M. Fulvius, b. c. 299. (Liv. x. 9, 10.) Ful- 
vios was in consequence honoured with a triumph 
*‘de Samnitibus Nequinatibusque” (JFast.Capit .'); and 
the Roman senate determined to secure their new 
conquests by sending thither a colony, which assumed 
the name of Narnia from its position on the banks 
of the Nar. (Liv. x. 10.) It is strange that all men¬ 
tion of this colony is omitted by Velleius Paterculus; 
but its name again occurs in Livy, in the list of the 
thirty Latin colonies during the Second Punic War. 
On that occasion (b. c. 209), it was one of those 
lyhich professed themselves exhausted and unable 
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any longer to bear the burdens of the war; for which 
it was subsequently punished by the imposition of a 
doublecontingent and increased contribution in money. 
(Liv. xxvii. 9; xxix. 15.) Yet the complaint seems, 
in the case of Narnia at least, to have been well 
founded; for a few years afterwards (b. c. 199), the 
colonists again represented their depressed condition 
to the senate, and obtained the appointment of tri¬ 
umvirs, who recruited their numl^rs with a fresh 
body of settlers. (Id. xxxii. 2.) During the Second 
Punic War, Narnia was the point at which, in b. c. 
207, an army was posted to oppose the threatened 
advance of Hasdrubal upon Rome; and hence it was 
some Namian horsemen who vrare the first to bring 
to the capital the tidings of the great victory at the 
Metaurus. (Liv. xxvii. 43. 50.) These are the only 
notices we find of Narnia under the republic, but it 
seems to liave risen into a flourishing municipal town, 
and was one of the chief places in this part of Um¬ 
bria. (Strab. V. p. 227; Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; Ptol. iii. 
1. § 54.) It probably owed its prosperity to its posi¬ 
tion on the great Flaminian liighway, as well as to 
the great fertility of the subjacent plain. In the civil 
war between Vitellius and Vespasian, Narnia bore an 
important part, having been occupied by the generals 
of the former as a stmnghold. where they hoped to 
check the advance of the army of Vespasian; but 
the increasing disaflcctioii towards Vitellius caused 
the troops at Narnia to lay down their arms without 
resistance. (Tac. Hut. iii. 58—63, 67, 78.) The 
natural strength of Narnia, and its position as com¬ 
manding the Flaminian Way, also rendered it a fort¬ 
ress of the utmost importance during the Gothic wars 
of Bclisarius and Narses. (Procop. B. G.\. 16, 17; 
ii. 11; iv. 33.) It became an episcopal see at an 
early period, and continued throughout the middle 
ages to be a considerable town. 

The position of Narnia on a lofty hill, precipitous 
on more than one side, and half encircled by the 
waters of the Nar, which wind through a deep arid 
picturesque wooded valley immediately below the 
town, is alluded to by many ancient writers, and 
described with great tmthfulness and accuracy by 
Claudian, as well as by the historian Procopius. 
(Claudian, de VI. Cons. Hon. 515—519 ; Sil. Ital. 
viii. 468 ; Martial, vii. 93 ; Procop. B. G. i. 17.) 
It was across this ravine, as well as the river Nar 
itself, that the Via Flaminia was carried by a bridge 
constructed by Augustus, and wliich wajj considered 
to surpass all other structures of the kind in bold¬ 
ness and elevation. Its ruins are still regarded with 
admiration by all travellers to Rome. It consisted 
originally of three arches, built of massive blocks of 
white marble ; of these the one on the left bank is 
still entire, and has a height of above sixty feet ; 
the other two have fallen in, apparently from the 
foundations of the central pier giving way; but all 
the piers remain, and the imposing style of. the 
whole structure justifies the admiration which it 
appears to have excited in ancient as well as modern 
time.s. Alartial alludes to the bridge of Narnia as, 
even in his day, the great pride of the place. 
(Procop. i. c. ; Martial, vii. 93. 8 ; Cluver. Jial. 
p. 636; Kustace’s Italy, vol. i. p. 339.) The em¬ 
peror Nerva was a native of Narnia, though his 
family would seem to have been of foreign extrac¬ 
tion. (Viet. Epit. 11 ; Coes. 12.) [E. H. B.] 

NARO (5 Ndpwv, Ptol. ii. 16. § 5 ; Plin. iii. 26; 
Nar, Pomp. Mela, ii. 3. § 13; Narenum, Geogr. 
R<iv. iv. 16: Narenta'), a river of Illyricum, which 
Scylax (pp. 8, 9) describes as navigable from its 
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mouth, for a distance of 80 stadia tip to its “ em¬ 
porium” now Fori Opus, where there are some 
vestiges of Homan buildings. The Manii occupied 
this district. In the interior was a vast lake, ex¬ 
tending to the Autabiatae, A fertile island of 
180 stadia in circuit was in the lake (Paludo UCovo^ 
or Popovo), From this lake the river flowed, at a 
distance of one day’s sail from the river Arion 
(*ApiW, Scylax, 1. c.: Oruhla; comp. Pouqueville, 
Voyage dans la Gr^e, vol. i. p. 25.) This river 
formed the S. boundary of Dalmatia, and its banks 
were occupied by tlie Daorizi, Ardiaei and Paraci. 
(Strab. vii. pp. 315, 317.) These banks were 
famous in former *111003 among the professors of 
phamiacy, who are advised by Nicander (^Theriaca, 
V. 607) to gather the “Iris” there. (Plin. xiii. 2, 
xxi. 19; Theoplir. ap. Athen.xw. p. 681.) Strabo (vii. 
p. 317) rejects the statement of Theopompus that 
the potters’ clay of Chios and Thasos was found in 
the bed of the river. For the valley of the Narenta^ 
see Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Montenegro, vol. ii. 
pp, 1—93. [E. B. J.] 

NARO'NA (Nap^wva, a mistake for Napwva, Ptol. 
ii. 17. § 12, viii. 7. § 8), a town in Dalmatia, and a 
Koman “ colonia.” It appears from the letters of P. 
Vatinius to Cicero (ad Fam. v. 9, 10), dated Narona, 
that the Romans made it their head-quarters dur¬ 
ing their conquest of Dalmatia. (Comp. Pomp. Mela, 

ii. 3. § 13 ; It in. Anton .; Peut. Tab. ; Geog. liiiv. 
iv. 16.) Narona was a “ conventus,” at which, 
according to M. Varro (ap Plin. iii. 26) 89 cities 
assembled ; in the time of Pliny (1. c.) this number 
had diminished, but he speaks of as many as 540 
“ decuriao ” submitting to its jurisdiction. 

The ancient city stood upon a hill now occupied 
by the village of Vido, and extended probably to the 
marsh below; from the very numerous inscriptions 
that have been found there, it appears that there 
was a temple to Liber and Libera, as well as other 
buildings dedicated to Jupiter and Diana. (Lanza, 
sopra tantica cittd di Narona, Bologna, 1842; 
Neigebaur, Die Sud-Slaven, pp. 116, 122.) A coin 
of Titus has been found with the epigraph Col. 
Narona. (Goltz, Thesaurus, p, 241 ; Basche, vol. 

iii. pt. i. p. 1048.) 

When the Serbs or W. Slaves occupied this 
country in the reign of Heraclius, Narenta, as it 
was called, was one of the four “ banats ” into which 
the Servians were divided. The Narentine pirates, 
who for three centuries had been the terror of Dal¬ 
matia and the Venetian traders, were in A. d. 997 
entirely crushed by the fleet of Venice, commanded 
by the Doge in person. (Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. ii. 
p. 266.) [E. B. J.] 

NARTHA’CIUM (NapOdKior: Eth. Nap^axtevs), 
the name of a city and mountain of Phthiotis in 
Thessaly, in the neighbourhood of which Agesilaus, 
on his return from Asia in b. c. 394, gained a 
victory over the Thessalian cavalry. The Thes¬ 
salians, after their defeat, took refuge on Mount 
Narthacium, between which and a place named 
Pras, Agesilaus set up a trophy. On the follow¬ 
ing day he crossed the mountains of the Achaean 
Phthiotis. (Xen. Hell. iv. 3. §§ 3—9 ; Ages. 2. 
§§ 3—5 ; Plut. Apophth. p. 211; Diod. xiv. 82.) 
Narthacium is accordingly placed by Leake and 
Kiepert south of Pharsalus in the valley of the 
Enipeus ; and the mountain of this name is probably 
the one which rises immediately to the southward of 
Fersala. Leake supposes the town of Narthacium 
to have been on the mountain not far from upper 
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Tjaterli, and Pras near lower Tjaterlu (Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 471, seq.) The town Narthacinm 
is mentioned by Ptolemy (iii. 13. § 46), and should 
probably be restored in a passage of Strabo (ix* 
p. 434), where in the MS. there is only the ter¬ 
mination . lov* (See Groskord and Kramer, 

ad loc.) 

NARTHE'CIS ('Sap9rfKls), a small island in tlje 
east of Samos, in the strait between Mount Mycale 
and the island of Samos. (Strab. xiv. p. 637; 
Steph. B. s. V.; Suid. s. v. NdpOrj^.) [L. S.] 

NA'RYCUS, NABYX or NAEY'CIUM (Nd- 
pvKos, Strab. ix. p. 425 ; Ndpvl, Steph. B. s. v .; 
Narycium, Plin. iv. 7. s. 12 ; in Diod. xiv. 82 and 
xvi. 38, ‘'ApuKtts and ’'Apd/ca are false readings for 
Ndpu/ftt; Eth. Napd/cios), a town of the Opuntian 
Locrians, the reputed birthplace of Ajax, son of 
Oileus (Strab. Steph. B. ll. cc.), who is hence called 
by Ovid (Met xiv. 468) Narycius heros. In n. c. 
395, Ismenias, a Boeotian commander, undertook an 
expedition against Phocis, and defeated the Phocians 
near Naryx of Locris, whence we may conclude 
with Leake that Naryx was near the frontier of 
Phocis. (Diod. xiv. 82.) In 352 Naryx was taken 
by Phayllus, the Phocian commander. (Diod. xvi, 
38.) It is placed by some at Tdlanda', but by 
Leake at the small village of Kalapodki, whore there 
are a few ancient remains. (Northern Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 187.) As Locri in Bruttmm in Italy was, ac¬ 
cording to some of the ancients, a colony of Naryx 
(Virg. Aen. iii. 399), the epithet of Narycian is 
frequently given to the Bruttian pitch. (Virg. Georg, 
ii. 438 ; Colum. x. 386; Plin. xiv. 20. s. 25.) 

NASAMO'NES (Naffo/iwi/ey, Herod, ii. 32, iv. 
172; Ptol. iv. 5. §§21. 30; Plin. xxxvii. 10. s. 64; 
Dionys. Periegetes, v. 209; Scylax, p. 47; Steph. 
B. s. V.) were, according to Herodotus, the most 
powerful of the Notnadic tribes on the northern coast 
of Libya. There is some discrepancy in his ac¬ 
count of their situation, as well as in those of other 
ancient writers. (Comp. ii. 32, iv. 172.) They 
appear, however, to liave occupied at one time part 
of Cyreniiica and the Syrtes. Strabo (xvii. p. 857) 
places them at the Greater Syrtis, and beyond them 
the Psylli, whose territoiy, according to both Herodotus 
and Strabo, they appropriated to themselves. Pliny 
(v. 5. s. 5) says that the Nasamones were originally 
named Mesamones by the Greeks, because they dwelt 
between two quicksands—the Syrtes. Ptolemy (iv. 5, 

§ 21) and Diodorus (iii. 3) again remove them to the 
inland region of Augila ; and all these descriptions 
may, at the time they were written, have been near the 
truth; since not only were the Nasamones, as Nomades, 
a wandering race, but they were also pressed upon by 
the Greeks of Cyreric, on the one side, and by the 
Carthaginians, on the other. For when, at a later 
period, the boundaries of Carthage and the Regio 
Cyrenaica touched at the Philenian Altars, which 
were situated in the inmost recesses of the Syrtes, it 
is evident that the Nasamones must have been dis¬ 
placed from a tract which at one time belonged to 
them. When at its greatest extent, their territory, 
including the lands of the Psylli and the oasis of 
Augila, must have reached inland and along the 
shore of the Mediterranean about 400 geographical 
miles from E. to W. 

So long as they had access to the sea^ th^. 
Nasamones had the evil reputation of wreckers, 
making up for the general barrenness of their 
lands by the plunder of vessels sti'anded on tba 
Syrtes. (Lucan. Pharsal, x. 443 j Quint, Gurt, 
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iv. 7.) Their modem representatives are equally 
iah<^pitable, as the traveller Bruce, who was 
shipwrecked on their coast, experienced. (Bruce, 
Traveh^ Introduction, vol. i. p. 131.) The Nasa- 
inones, however, were breeders of cattle, since Hero¬ 
dotus infonns us (iv. 172) that in the summer sea¬ 
son, “ they leave their herds on the coast and go up 
to«Augila to gather the date harvest”—the palms 
of that oasis being numerous, large, and fruitful. 
And here, again, in existing races wo find corre¬ 
spondences with the habits of the Nasamones. For 
according to modern travellers, the people who dwell 
on the coast of Dema, gather the dates in the plain 
of five days’ journey from Augila. {Pro- 

ceedi^s of A/f'ic. Association^ 1790, ch. x.) 

Herodotus describes the Nasamones as practising 
a kind of hero-worship, sacrificing at the graves of 
tlieir ancestors, and swearing by their manes. They 
were polygamists on the widest scale, or rather held 
their women in common ; and tlieir principal diet, 
besides dates, was dried locusts reduced to {lowder and 
kneaded with milk intoa kind of c^V^—j)olenta. Their 
land produced also a precious stone called by IMiny 
(xxxvii. 10. 8. 64) and Solinus (c. 27) Nasamonitis; 
it was of a blood red hue with black veins. 

Herodotus introduces his description of this tribe?, 
with a remarkable story relating to tlie knowledge 
possessed by the ancients of the sources of the Nile. 
He says (ii. 32) that certain Nasamones came from 
the neighbourhood of Cyrene, and made an (;x})edition 
into the interior of Libya; and that they explored 
the continent as far as the kingdom of Timbuctoo, is 
rendered probable by his account of their adventures. 
For, after passing through the inhabited region, they 
came to that which was infested by wild be.ast8; 
next their course was westward through the desert 
{Sahdr<i\ and finally tliey were taken prisoners by 
black men of diminutive stature, and curried to a 
city washed by a great river fiowing from W. to E. 
and abounding in crocodiles. This river, which the 
historian believed to be the upper part of the Nile, 
was more probably the Niger. The origin of the 
$tory perhaps lies in the fact that the Nasamones, a 
wandering race, acted as guides to the caravans 
which annually crossed the Libyan continent from 
the territories of Caithage to Aethiopia, Meroe, and 
Jbhe ports of the Red Sea. [W. B. 0.] 

NASAVA (Nacraua, al. Nuoauad, FtoL iv. 2. § 
9), a river of Mauretania Caesiiriensis, the mouth of 
which is to the E. of Siildao, This river of BoTjehjah^ 
is made by a number of rivulets which fall into it 
from dilFerent directions, and, as tlie banks are rocky 
and mountainous, occasion inundations in the winter. 
(Shaw, Ttav. p. 90.) [E. B. J.] 

NASCI. [Rhii’AKI Montes.] 

NASCUS (Ndcricos, a?. Ma<J(rK 07 ros jurjTpcJiroAis), 
an inland city of Arabia Felix, in long. 81° 15', 
lat. 20° 40' of Ptolemy. (Ptol. vi. 7. § 35.) 
Mr. Forster takes it to be Ncssa of Pliny, the chief 
town of the Amathei, who occupied the present dis¬ 
trict of Temdma, (^Geography of A7'abia, vol. ii. pp. 
266,267.) [G.W.] 

NASI. [CAPiirAE.j 

NA'SIUM (Nebriov), in Gallia. Ptolemy names 
two cities of the Leuci, Tullum (Tow?) and Nasium, 
which he places 20 minutes further south than 
TuUum, and as many minutes east. Both these 
indications are false, as the Itins. show, for Nasium 
on a road from Durocortorum (^lieim) to Tullum; 
and consequently west of Tout, and it is not soutli. 
An old chronicle places Nasium on the Omain or 
YOU XL 
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OmeZj a branch of the Maas ; and its name exists 
in Naix or Nais, above Ligny. The Antonine Itin. 
makes it 16 leagues from Nasium to Tullum. The 
Table places Ad Fines between Nasium and Tullum, 
14 leagues from Nasium and 5^ from Tullum. [As 
to Ad Fines, see Fines, No. 14.] [G. L.J 

NASUS. [Oeniadae.] 

NATISO (Norio-wv, Strab.; Natisone)^ a river 
of Venetia, which flowed under the walls of Aqui- 
leia, on the E. side of the city, and is noticed in 
connection with that city by all the geographers as 
well as by several other ancient writers. (Plin. iii. 
18. s. 22; Strab. v, p. 214; Mela, ii. 4. § 3; Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 26; Ammian. xxi. 12. § 8; Joriiand. Gat. 
42.) Pliny speaks of the Natiso together with the 
Turrus (Natiso cuvi Titrro), as flowing hf the co¬ 
lony of Aquileia. At tlie present day the Natisonc^ 
a considerable stream which descends from the Alps 
near CivMale^ falls into the Torre (evidently the 
Turrus of Pliny), and that again into the Isonzo; 
so that neither of them now flows by Aquileia; but 
it is probable that tliey have changed their course, 
which the low and marshy character of the country 
renders easy. A small stream, or rather canal, C(»m- 
muiiicating from Aquileia with tlie sea, is still called 
Natisa; but it is clear that the Natissa of Jor- 
nandcs, which he describes (?. c.) as flowing under 
the walls of Aquileia, must be the far more imjMir- 
tant stream, now called the Natisonc, as lie tells ils 
it had its sources in the Moiis Picis, and it would 
be vain to look for any mountains nearer than thc! 
Alps. Strabo (?. c.) also speaks of the Natiso as 
navigable for ships of burden as far as Aquileia, CO 
stadia from the sea; a statement which renders it 
certain that a considerable river must have flowed 
under the walls of that city. [E. H. B.] 

NAVA, the river Nava in Tacitus (///sA iv. 70) 
and in Ausonius (^Mnsella^ v, 1) is the Nahe^ a 
small stream which flows into the Bliine, on tlie l<?ft 
bank just below Bingiuin {Liingini). [G. L.] 
NAVA'LIA or NABA'LIA (NauoAfa), a small 
river on the north-west coast of Germany (Tao. 
Hist. V. 26), either an eastern branch of tlio Rhine, 
at the mouth of which Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 28) places 
the fort Navalia, or some river in the country (;f the 
Frisians. [L. S.] 

NAVARI. [Neuri.] 

NAVARUM. [Neuri.] 

NAUBARUM. [Neuri.] 

NALI'CRATIS (Nai/Kpans, Herod, ii, 179; 
Strab. xvii. p. 801 ; Ptol. iv. .5. § 9; Callimach. 
Epigr. 41; Plin. v. 10. s. 11; Steph. B. s. v.: Etk. 
NavKpaTlrrjs or NauKpartwTTjs), was originally an 
emporium for trade, founded by colonists from Mi¬ 
letus, in the Saitic nome of the Delta. It stood 
upon the eastern bank of the Canopic arm of 
the Nile, which, from the subsequent importance 
of Naucratis, was sometimes called the Ostiuiri 
Naucraticum. (Plin. v. 10. s. 11.) There was, doubt¬ 
less, on thc same site an older Aegyptiiui town, 
the name of whicli has been lost in that of thc 
Greek dockyard and haven. Naucratis first at¬ 
tained its civil and commercial eminence in tlio 
reign of Amasis (b. c. 550) who rendered it, as re¬ 
garded the Greeks, thc Canton of Aegypt, From 
the date of his reign until the Persian invasion, or 
IMiriiaps Qven the founding of Alexandreia, Naucratis ' 
possessed a monopoly of the Mediterranean com¬ 
merce, for it w'us the only Deltaic harbour into 
which foreign vessels were prmitted to enter ; and 
if accident or stress of >Yeulher had drivou them 
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into any other port or mouth of the Nile, tliey were 
compelled cither to sail round to Naucratis, or to 
transmit their cargoes thither in the country boats. 
Besides these commercial privileges, the Greeks of 
Naucratis received from Amasis many civil and 
religious immunities. They appointed their own 
magistrates and officers for the regulation of their 
trade, customs, and harbour dues, and were per¬ 
mitted the free exercise of their religious worship. 
Besides its docks, wharves, and other features of an 
Hellenic city, Naucratis, contained four celebrated 
temples: —(1) That of Zeus, founded by colonists 
from Aegina; (2) of Hera, built by tho Samians 
in honour of thoir tutelary goddess; (3) of 
Apollo, erected by the Milesians; and (4) the most 
ancient and sumptuous of them all, the federal 
temple entitled the Hellenium, which was tho com¬ 
mon property of the lonians of Chios, Teos, Pho- 
caea, and Clazornenae; of the Dorians of Rhodes, 
Cnidus, and Halicarnassus; and of the Aetolians of 
Mytilene. They also observed the Dionysiac fes¬ 
tivals; and were, according to Athenaeus (xiii.p. 596, 
xy. p. 676), devout worshippers of Aphrodite. 

The two principal manufactimes of Naucratis 
were that of porcelain and wreathes of flowers. The 
fonner received from the silicious matter abounding 
ill tlie earth of tlie neighbourhood a high glaxo; and 
tlio potteries were important enough to give names 
to the Potter’s Gate and the Potter’s Street, where 
such wares were exposed for sale. (Id. xi. p. 480.) 

Tho garlands were, according to Athenaeus 
(xv. p. 671, seq.), made of myrtle, or, as was some¬ 
times said, of flowers entwined with the filaments 
of live papyrus, Kither these garlands must have 
been artificial, or the makers of them possessed some 
secret for preserving tho natural flowers, since they 
were exported to Italy, and held in high esteem by 
the Roman ladies. (Boettichcr, Sabina, vol. i. pp. 
228, seq.) Athenaeus gives a particular account 
(iv. pp. 150, seq.) of the Prytaneian dinners of 
the Naucratites, as well as of their general disposi¬ 
tion to luxurious living. Some of their feasts appear 
to have been of the kind called “ <rvfi6o\a,'* 
where the city provided a banqueting-room and 
wine, hut the guests brought their provisions. 
At wedding entertainments it was forbidden to 
introduce either eggs or pastry sweetened with honey. 
Naucratis was the birthplace of Athenaeus (iii. 
p. 73, vii. p. 301); of Julius Pollux, the an¬ 
tiquary and grammarian; and of certain obscure 
historians, cited by Athenaeus, e. g. Lyceas, Phylar- | 
chus, Psycharmus, Herostratus, &c. Heliodorus 
(^Acthiop. vi. p. 229) absurdly says that Aristo¬ 
phanes, tho comic poet, was bom there. Nauemtis, 
however, was the native city of a person much more 
conspicuous in liis day than any of the abpve men¬ 
tioned, viz., of Cleomenes, commissioner-general of 
finances to Alexander the Great, after his conquest 
of Aogypt. But neither the city nor Aegypt in ! 
general had much reason to be proud of him; for he | 
was equally oppressive and dishonest in his admi¬ 
nistration; and having excited in the Delta a 
general feeling of discontent against the Macedonians, 
he was put to death by Ptolemy Lagus. (Arrian, 
Exp. Alex, iii. 5, vii. 23; Diodor, xviii. 14; Pseud. 
Aristot. Oeconom. ii. 34. s. 40.) 

Herodotus probably landed at Naucratis, on his 
entrance into Aegypt; but he did not remain there. 
It was, however, for some time the residence of the 
legislator Solon, who there exchanged his Attic oil 
and honey for AegyptUn millet; and is said to have 
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taken sundry hints for his code of laws from the 
statutes of the Pharaohs. (Plutarch, Solon^ 26.) 

Naucratis, like so many others of tho Deltaic 
cities, began to decline after the foundation of Alex- 
andreia. Situated nearly 30 miles from the sea, it 
could not compete with the most extensive and 
commodious haven then in tho world; and with the 
Macedonian invasion its monopoly of the Mediter¬ 
ranean traffic ceased. Its exact site is unknown, 
but is supposed to correspond nearly with that of 
the modern hamlet of Salhadschar, where consider¬ 
able heaps of min are extant. (Niebuhr, Travels 
in Arabia, p. 97.) The coins of Naucratis are of 
the age of Trajan, and represent on their obverse a 
laureated head of the emperor, and on their reverse 
tho figure of Anubis, or a female holding a spear. 
(Rasche, Lexic. R. Numar. s. v.) [W. B. D.] 

NAVILUBIO (Plin. iv. 20. a. 34 ; NaoviA- 
Aoovtwvos TTorapov 4K€o\al, Ptol. ii. 6. § 4), a 
river on the N. coast of Hiipania Tarraconensis, 
now Navia. 

NAU’LOCIIUS, an island, or rather reef, off the 
Sammonian promontory, in Crete (Plin. iv. 12), the 
same as the Nau machos of Pomponius Mela (ii. 7. 
§ 13; Hock, Kreta, vol. i. p. 439.) [E. B. J.] 

NAITLOCHUS or NAU'LOCHA (NaiJAoxa, 
Appian), a place on the N. coast of Sicily, between 
Mylae and Cape Peloms. It is known only from 
tho great sea-fight in which Sextus Pompeius was 
defeated by Agrippa, b. c, 36, and which was fought 
between Mylae and Naulochus. (Suet. Avg. 16; 
Appian, .B. C. v. 116—122.) [Mylae.] Pom¬ 
peius himself during the battle had been encamped 
with his land forces at Naulochus (Appian c. 121), 
and after his victory, Octavian, in his turn, took up 
his station there, while Agrippa and Lepidus ad¬ 
vanced to attack Messana. {Jb. 122.) It is clear 
from its name that Naulochus was a place where 
there was a good roadstead or anchorage for ship¬ 
ping; but it is probable that there was no town of 
the name, though Silius Italicus includes it in his 
list of Sicilian cities. (Sil. Ital. xiv. 264.) From 
tho description in Appian it is clear that it was 
situated between Mylae and Cape Rasoculmo (the 
Phalacrian Promontory of Ptolemy), and probably 
not very far from the latter point; but there is 
nothing to fix its site more definitely. [E. H, B.] 

NAU'LOCHUS (Noj5Aoxoy)» a small port on the 
coast of Thrace, belonging to Mesembria, called by 
Pliny Tetranaulochus. (Strab. vii. p. 319,‘ix. p.440; 
Plin. iv. 11. s. 18.) 

NAUMACHOS. [Naulochus, No. 1.] 

NAUPACTUS (NaiJTTOKTos ; Eth. NawrdKrtos: 
Epakto by the Greek peasants, Lepanto by the 
Italians), an important town of the Locri Ozolae, 
and tho best harbour on the northern coast of the 
Corinthian gulf, was situated just within tlie entrance 
of this gulf, a little east of the promontory Antir- 
rhium. It is said to have derived its name from tlie 
Heracleidae having here built the fleet with which 
they crossed over to Peloponnesus. (Strah. ix. 
p. 426 ; Pans. x. 38. § 10 ; Apollod. ii. 8. § 2.) 
Though Naupactiis was indebted for its historical 
importance to its harbour at the entrance of the 
Corinthian gulf, it was probably originally chosen 
as a site for a city on account of its strong hill, 
fertile plains, and copious supply of running water. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 608.) After 
the Persian wars it fell into the power of the Athe¬ 
nians, who settled there the Messenians, who had bSen 
compelled to leave their country at the end of the 
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Third Messenian War, b. c. 455; and dtiring the 
Peloponnesian War it was the head-quarters of the 
Athenians in all their operations in Western Greece. 
(Pans. iv. 24. § 7 ; Thuc. i. 103, ii. 83, seq.) 
After the battle of Aegospotami the Messenians were 
expelled from Naupactus, and the Locrians regained 
possession of the town. (Pans. x. 38. § 10.) It 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Achaeans, 
from whom, however, it was wrested by Epami- 
nondas. (Diod, xv. 75.) Philip gave it to the 
Aetolians (Strab. ix. p, 427; Dern. PHI iii. p. 120), 
and hence it is frequently allied a town of Aetolia. 
(Scylax, p. 14 ; Mela, ii. 3 ; Plin. iv. 2. s. 3.) The 
Aetolians vigorously defended Naupactus against the 
Romans for two months in b. c. 191. (Liv. xxxvi. 
30, seq.; Polyb. v. 103.) Ptolemy (iii. 15. § 3) 
calls it a town of the Locri Ozolae, to whom it must 
therefore have been assigned by the Romans after 
l‘liny’s time. 

Pausanias saw at Naupactus a temple of Poseidon 
near the sea, a temple of Artemis, a cave sacred to 
Aphrodite, and the ruins of a temple of Asclepius 
(x. 38. §§ 12, 13). Naupactus is mentioned by 
Ilioroclea (p. 643); but it was destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake in the reign of Justinian. (Procop. B. Goili. 
iv. 25.) The situation and present appearance of 
the town are thus described by Leake The for¬ 
tress and town occupy the south-eastern and southern 
sides of a hill, which is ono of the roots of Mount 
lUg(in% and reaches down to the sea. The place is 
fortified in the manner which was common among 
the ancients in positions similar to that of E'pakto^ 
-—that is to say, it occupies a triangular slope with 
a citadel at the apex, and one or more cross walls on 
the slope, dividing it into subordinate enclosures. 
At Kpakto there are no less than five enclosures 
between the summit and the sea, with gates of com¬ 
munication from the one to the other, and a side gate 
on the west leading out of the fortress from the 
second enclosure on the descent. Tt is not improbable 
that the modern walls follow exactly the ancient plan 
of the fortress, for in many parts they stand upon 
Hellenic foundations, and even retain largo pieces of 
the ancient masonry amidst the modern work. The 
present town occupies only tlie lowest enclosure; in 
the middle of which is the small harbour which made 
so great a figure in ancient history: it is now choked 
with rubbish, and is incapable of receiving oven the 
larger sort of boats which navigate the gulf.’' 
(^Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 608.) 

NAU'PLIA (NauwAla), a rock above Delphi. 
[Delphi, p. 764, a.] 

NAUTLIA {7} NavrrHa : Eth. NawrAxeus), the 
port of Argos, wris situated upon a rocky peninsula, 
connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus. 
It was a very ancient place, and is said to have de¬ 
rived its name from Nauplius, the son of Poseidon 
and Amymone, and the father of Palamedes, though 
it more probably owed its name, as Strabo has ob¬ 
served, to its harbour (iirb rov rats rauffl npo- 
Strab. viii. p. 368; Paus. ii. 38. § 2.) 
Pausanias tells us that the Nauplians were Egypt¬ 
ians belonging to the colony which Danaus brought 
to Argos (iv. 35. § 2); and from the position of their 
city upon a promontory running out into the sea, 
which is quite different from the site of the earlier 
Grecian cities, it is not improbable that it was 
originally a settlement made by strangers from the 
East Nauplia was at first independent of Argos, 
and a member of the maritime confederacy which 
held its meetings in the island of Calaureia. (Strab. 
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viii. p. 374.) About the time of the Second Mes¬ 
senian War, it was conquered by the Argives; and 
the Lacedaemonians gave to its expelled citizens the 
town of Methono in Messenia, where they continued 
to reside even after the restoration of the Messenian 
state by Eptiminondas. (Paus. iv. 24. § 4, iv. 27. 
§ 8, iv. 35. § 2.) Argos now took the place of 
Nauplia in the Calaureian confederacy; and from this 
time Nauplia appears iu history only as the seaport 
of Argos (6 NaHrKios Hprjp, Eurip. Orest. 767; 
Xipdyes Navir\iot, Electr. 451). As such it is 
mentioned by Strabo (1. c.), but in the time of Pau¬ 
sanias tho place was deserted. Pausanias noticed 
the ruins of the walls of a temple of Poseidon, certain 
forts, and a fountain named Canathus, by washing 
in which Hera was said to have renewed her vir¬ 
ginity every year. (Paus. ii. 38. § 2.) 

In the middle ages Nauplia was called Nav- 
rrXiov, rh 'AvareKiov, or rh 'AvdirKia, but lias now 
resumed its ancient name. It became a place of 
considerable importance in the middle ages, and has 
continued so down to the present day. In the time 
of the Crusades it first emerges from obscurity. In 
1205 it was taken by the Franks, and became tho 
capital of a small duchy, which commanded the plain 
of Argos. Towards the end of the 14th century it 
came into the hands of the Venetians, who regarded 
it as one of their most important places in tho Le¬ 
vant, and who successfully defended it both against 
Mahomet II. and Soliman. They coded it to the 
Turks in 1540, but wrested it from them again in 
1686, when they constructed the strong fortifications 
on Mt. Palamidki. This fortress, although reckoned 
impregnable, was stormed by the Turks in 1715, in 
whose hands it remained till tho outbreak of the 
war of Grecian independence. It then became tho 
seat of tho Greek government, and continued such, 
till the king of Greece removed his residence to 
Athens in 1834. 

The modern town is described by a recent ob¬ 
server as having more the air of a real town than 
any place now existing in Greece under that title; 
having continuous lines of houses and streets, and 
oflering, upon the whole, much the appearance of a 
second-rate Italian seaport. It is built on the 
peninsula; and some remains of the Hellenic fortifi¬ 
cations may be seen in the site of the walls of Fort 
ItskaU, which is the lower citadel of the town, and 
occupies the site of the ancient Acropolis. The 
upper citadel, called Palamidki (Ua\api}Biov'), is 
situated upon a steep and lofty mountain, and is ono 
of the strongest fortresses in Europe. Although its 
name is not mentioned by any ancient writer, there 
can be little doubt, from the connection of Palamedes 
with the ancient town, that this was the appellation 
of the hill iu ancient times. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. 
p. 356, Peloponnesiaca, p. 252; Mure, Tour in 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 187 ; Boblaye, Recherches, cfc. 
p. 50; Curtius, Pehponnesos, vol. ii. p, 389.) 

NAUPORTUS (NavTTopTos). 1. (^Layhach), a 
small but navigable river in the south-west of 
Pannonia, flowing by the town of Nauportus, and 
emptying itself into the Savus a little below Ae- 
mona. (Strab. iv. p. 207, comp' vii. p. 314, where 
some read Nai^Troj^os; Plin. iii. 23.) 

2. A town in the south-west of Pannonia, on the 
small river of the same name, was an ancient and 
once flourishing commercial town of tlie Taurisci, 
which carried on consideiable commerce with Aqui- 
leia. (Strab. vii. p. 314; Tac. Ann. i. 10; Plin. 
iii. 22; Veil. Paterc. ii. 110.) But after the 
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foundation of Aemona, at a distance of only 15 
miles from Nauportus, the latter place lost its for¬ 
mer importance and decayed. During the insur¬ 
rection of the Pannonian legions after the death of 
Augustus, the town was plundered and destroyed. 
(Tac. 1. c.) The place is now called Ober-Lay- 
hack ; its Roman name Nauportus (from navis and 
porto) was connected with the story of the Argo¬ 
nauts, who were believed on their return to have 
sailed up the Ister to this place, and thence to have 
carried their ships on their shoulders across the 
Alps to the Adriatic. [L. S.] 

NAUSTALO, a place on the south coast of Gallia, 
west of the Rhodanus, mentioned in the Ora Mari- 
thna of Avionus (v. 613) — 

“ Turn Mansa vicus, oppidumque Naustalo 
Et urbs.” 

The name Naustalo looks like Greek, and if it is 
genuine, it may be the name of some Greek settle¬ 
ment along this coast. Nothing can be determined 
as to the site of Naustalo further than what Ukert 
says (Gallienf p. 412): it is somewhere between Cette 
and the lihone. [G. L.] 

NAUSTATHMUS (Naocrra^/ios), a port-town 
on the Euxino, in the western part of Pontus, on a 
salt lake connected with the sea, and 90 stadia to 
the east of the river Halys. (Arrian, PeripL p. 16; 
Marcian. Heracl. p. 74 ; Anonym. Perlpl. p. 9 ; 
2\ih, Pcut.y where it is erroneously called Nautag- 
inus.) The Pcriplus of the Anonymus placas it 
only 40 stadia east of the moutli of the Halys. 
Oomp. Hamilton {Researches, i. p. 295), who has 
identified the salt lake with the modern Ilamamli 
Ohieul; but no romaiua of Naustathmus have been 
found. [L. S.] 

NAUSTATHMUS (NaOo-Ta^jaos), an anchorage 
on the coast of Cyrenaica, 100 stadia from Aiwllonia. 
(Scylax, p. 45; Stcuiiasm. § 56; Strab. xvii. p. 838; 
Ptol iv. 4. § 5; Pomp. Mela, i. 8. § 2.) It is 
identified with El-Hildl, which Beechey {Exped, to 
the N, Coast of Africa, p. 479) describes as a point 
forming a bay in which large ships might find shel¬ 
ter, The remains which have been found there 
indicate an ancient site. (Comp. Pacho, Voyage, p. 
144; Barth, Wanderungen, pp. 461, 495; Thrige, 
lies Cyrmms. p. 103.). [E. B. J.] 

NAUTACA (Natrra«a, Arrian, Anab. iii. 28, 
iv. 18), a town of Sogdiana, in the neighbourhood of 
the Oxus {Jihon), on its eastern bank. It has been 
conjectured by Professor Wilson that it may be the 
same as Naksheb. {Ariana, p. 165.) [V.] 

NAXOS or NAXUS (Nd|oj: Eth, Nd(ios: Capo 
di Schisb), an ancient city of Sicily, on the E. coast 
of the island between Catana and Messana. It was 
situated on a low point of land at the mouth of the 
river Acesines {Alcantara), and at the foot of the 
hill on which was afterwards built the city of Tau- 
romenium. All ancient writers agree in represent¬ 
ing Naxos as the most ancient of all the Greek 
colonies in Sicily; it was founded the year before 
Syracuse, or b.c. 735, by a body of colonists from 
Chalcis in Euboea, with whom tliere was mingled, 
according to Ephoiyis, a certain number of lonians. 
The same writer represented Theocles, or Thucles, 
the leader of the colony and founder of the city, as 
an Athenian by birth; but Thucydides takes no 
notice of this, and describes the city as a purely 
Chalcidic colony; and it seems certain that in later 
times it was generally so regarded. (Thuc. vi. 3; 
Ephor. ap, Str^. vi. p. 267; l§;ymn. Ch. 270—277; 
Dlod. xiv. 88. Concerning the date of its found- 
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ation see Clinton, F. II. vol. i. p. 164; Euseb. Chron. 
ad 01. 11. 1.) The memory of Naxos as tlie ear¬ 
liest of all the Greek settlements in Sicily was pre¬ 
served by the dedication of an altar outside the 
town to Apollo Archegetes, the divine patron under 
whose authority the colony had sailed; and it was a 
custom (still retained long after the destruction of 
Naxos itself) that all Theori or envoys proceeding 
on sacred missions to Greece, or returning from 
thence to Sicily, should offer sacrifice on this altar. 
(Thuc. 1. c .; Appian, B. C. v. 109.) It is singular 
that none of the writers above cited allude to the 
origin of the name of Naxos; but there can be little 
doubt that this was derived, as stated by Hellanicus 
{aj). Sieph. B. s. v. XolXkIs), from the presence 
among the original settlers of a body of colonists 
from the island of that name. 

The new colony must have been speedily joined 
by fresh settlers from Greece, as within six years 
after its first establishment the Chalcidians at Naxos 
were able to send out a fresh colony, which founded 
the city of Leontini, n.c. 730; and this was speedily 
followed by that of Catana. Theocles himself be- 
Ciime the Oekist, or recognised founder, of tlje fonner, 
and Euarchus, probably a Chalcidic citizen, of the 
latter. (Thuc. 1. c.; Scyrnn. Ch. 283—286; Strab. 
vi. p. 268.) Strabo and Scymnus Chius both repre¬ 
sent Zancle also as a colony from Naxos, but no allu¬ 
sion to this is found in Thucydides. But, as it was 
certainly a Chalcidic colony, it is probable that some 
settlers from Naxos joined those from the parent 
country. (Strab. vi. p. 268; Scyrnn. Ch. 286; Thuc. 

vi. 4.) Callipolis also, a city of uncertain site, and 
which ceased to exist at an early period, wus a co¬ 
lony of Naxos. (Strab. vi. p. 272; Scyrnn. Ch. I c.) 
But notwithstanding these evidences of its early pro¬ 
sperity, we have very little information as to tho 
early histoiy of Naxos; and tho first facts trans¬ 
mitted to us concerning it relate to disasters that it 
sustained. Thus Herodotus tells us that it was one of 
the cities which was besieged and taken by Hippo¬ 
crates, despot of Gela, aboutn.c.498—491 (Herod. 

vii. 154); and his expressions w'ould lead us to infer 
that it was reduced by him under permanent sub¬ 
jection. It appears to have afterwards successively 
passed under the authority of Gelon of Syracuse, 
and his brother Hieron, as we find it subject to tho 
latter in b. c. 476. At that time Hieron, with a view 
to strengthen his own power, removed the inhabitants 
of Naxos at the same time with those of Catana, and 
settled them together at Leontini, while he repeopled 
tho two cities with fresh colonists from other quar¬ 
ters (Diod. xi. 49). The name of Naxos is not spe¬ 
cifically mentioned during the revolutions that en¬ 
sued in Sicily after tho death of Hieron; but there 
seems no doubt that the city was restored to tho 
old Chalcidic citizens at the same time as these were 
reinstated at Catana, b.c. 461 (Id. xi. 76); and 
hence we find, during the ensuing period, the three 
Chalcidic cities, Naxos, Leontini, and Catana, gene¬ 
rally united by the bonds of amity, and maintaining 
a close alliance, as opposed to Syracuse and the other 
Doric cities of Sicily. (Id. xiii. 56, xiv. 14; Thuc. 
iii. 86, iv. 25.) Thus, in b.c. 427, when the Leon¬ 
tini were hard pressed by their neighbours of Syra¬ 
cuse, their Chalcidic brethren afforded them all the 
assistance in their power (Thuc. iii. 86); and when 
the first Athenian expedition arrived in Sicily under 
Laches and Charoeades, the Naxians immediately 
joined their alliance. With them, as well as witifi 
the Rhegians on the opposite side of the straits, it is 
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probable that enmity to their neighbours at Messana | 
was a strong motive in inducing them to join the j 
Athenians; and during the hostilities that ensued, the ' 
Messaniana having on one occasion, in b.c. 425, | 
made a sudden attack upon Naxos both by land and 
sea, the Naxians vigorously repulsed them, and in 
their turn inflicted heavy loss on the assailants. (Id. 
hr. 25.) 

On occasion of the great Athenian expedition to 
Sicily (b.c. 415), the Naxians from the first espoused 
their alliance, even while their kindred cities of 
Rhegium and Catana held aloof; and not only fur¬ 
nished them with supplies, but received them freely 
into their city (Died. xiii. 4; Thuc. vi. 50). Hence 
it was at Naxos that the Athenian fleet first touched 
after crossing the straits; and at a later period the 
Naxians and Catanaeans are enumerated by Thu¬ 
cydides as the only Greek cities in Sicily which 
sided with the Athenians. (Thuc. vii. 57.) After 
the failure of this expedition the Chalcidic cities 
were naturally involved for a time in hostilities with 
Syracuse; but these were suspended in n.c. 409, by 
the danger which seemed to threaten all the Greek 
cities alike from the Carthaginians. (Diod. xiii. 56.) 
Their position on this occasion preserved the Naxians 
from the fate which befell Agrigentiim, Gcla, and 
Camarina; but they did not long enjoy this immu¬ 
nity. In B. c. 403, Dionysius of Syracuse, deeming 
himself secure from the power of Carthage as well 
as from domestic sedition, determined to turn his 
arms against the Chalcidic cities of Sicily; and having 
made himself master of Naxos by the treachery of 
their general Procles, he sold all the inhabitants as 
slaves and destroyed both the walls and buildings of 
the city, while he bestowed its territory upon the 
neighbouring Siculi. (Diod. xiv. 14, 15, 66, 68.) 

It is certain that Naxos never recovered this blo-Ar, 
nor rose again to be a place of any consideration : 
but it is not easy to trace precisely the events which 
followed. It appears, however, that the Siculi, to 
whom the Naxion territory was assigned, soon after 
formed a new settlement on the hill called Mount 
Taurus, which rises immediately above the site of 
Naxos, and that this gradually grew up into a con¬ 
siderable town, which assumed the name of Tauro- 
menium. (Diod. xiv. 58, 59.) This took place about 
B.c. 396; and wc find the Siculi still in possession 
of this stronghold some years later. (/&. 88.) Mean¬ 
while the exiled and fugitive inhabitants of Naxos 
and Catana fonned, as usual in such cases, a con¬ 
siderable body, who as far as possible kept together. 
An attempt was made in b. c. 394 by4;ho Rhegians 
to settle them again in a body at Mylao, but without 
success; for tliey were speedily expelled by the Mes- 
sanians, and from this time appear to have been 
dispersed in various parts of Sicily. (Diod. xiv. 87.) 
At length, in b. c. 358, Andromachus, the father of 
the historian Timaeus, is said to have collected 
together again the Naxian exiles from all parts of 
the island, and established them on the hill of Tau- 
romenium, which thus rose to be a Greek city, and 
became the successor of the ancient Naxos. (Diod. 
xvi. 7.) Hence Pliny speaks of Tauromenium as 
having been fcarmerly called Naxos, an expression 
which is not strictly correct. (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14.) 
The fortunes of the new city, which quickly rose 
to bo a place of importance, are related in the 
article Tauromenium. The site of Naxos itself 
seems to have been never again inhabited; but tlie 
altar and shrine of Apollo Archegetes continued to 
mark the spot whore it had stood, and are mentioned 
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in the war between Octavian and Sextus Pompey in 
Sicily, B. o. 36. (Appian, B. C, v. 109.) 

There are no remains of the ancient city now 
extant, but the site is clearly marked. It occupied 
a low but rocky headland, now called the Capo di 
Schisd, formed by an ancient stream of lava, im¬ 
mediately to the N. of the Akantaroj one of the 
most considerable streams in this part of Sicily. A 
small bay to the N. affords good anchorage, and 
separates it from the foot of the bold and lofty hill, 
still occupied by the town of Taormina; but the 
situation was not one which enjoyed any peculiar 
natural advantages. 

The coins of Naxos, which are of fine workman¬ 
ship, may almost all bo referred to the period from 
B.c. 460 to B.c. 403, which was probably the 
most flourishing in the history of the city. [E. H. B.] 
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NAXOS or NAXUS (Ncl^oy, Said. s. v.\ a town of 
Crete, according to the Scholiast (ad Pind, Isth. vi. 
107) celebrated for its whetstones. Hock (Kretay 
vol. i. p. 417) considers the existence of this city very 
problematical. The islands Crete and Naxos were 
famed for their whetstones (Plin. xxxvi. 22; comp, 
xviii. 28), and hence the confusion. In Mr. Pashley’s 
map the site of Naxos is marked near Spina 
LonQa, I^E, R, J.J 

NAXOS or NAXUS(NeC^os: Eih.'UdJ^ios: Naxia^ 
the largest and most fertile of the Cyclades, situated in 
the middle of the Aegean sea, about halfway between 
the coasts of Greece and those of Asia Minor. It 
lies east of Paros, from wliich it is separated by a 
channel about 6 miles wide. It is described by Pliny 
(iv. 12. 8. 22) as 75 Roman miles in circumference. 
It is about 19 miles in length, and 15 in breadth in 
its widest part. It bore several other names in an¬ 
cient times. It was called Strongyle (^rpoyyv^ij) 
from its round shape, Dionysias (Aiowalas) from 
its excellent wine and its consequent connection with 
the worship of Dionysus, and the Smaller Sicily 
(piKph, ^tKf\la) from the fertility of its soil (Plin. 
iv. 12. 8. 22; Diod. v. 50—52); hut the poets fre¬ 
quently give it the name of Dia (Alo; comp. Ov. 
Met. ii. 690, viii. 174.) It is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Thracians, and tlicn by Ca- 
rians, and to have derived its name from Njixos, tlic 
Carian chieftain. (Diod. v. 50, 51; Steph. B. s. v. 
Nd^os.) In the historical ages it was colonised by 
lonians from Attica (Herod, viii. 46), and in con¬ 
sequence of its position, size, and fertility, it became 
the most powerful of the Cyclades. The govern¬ 
ment of Naxos was orignally an oligarchy, but was 
overthrown by Lygdamis, who made himself tyrant 
of the island. (Aristot. ap, AtK viii. p, 348.) 
Lygdamis, however, appears not to have retained hia 
power long, for we find him assisting Peisistratus in 
his third restoration to Athens, and the latter in re¬ 
turn subduing Naxos and committing the tyranny 
to Lygdamis. (Herod, i. 61, 64; comp. Aristot. 
Pol v. 5.) But new revolutions followed. The 
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aristocratlcal party appear to have again got the 
upper hand; but they were after a short time ex¬ 
pelled by the people, and applied for assistance to 
Aristagoras of Miletus. The Persians, at the per¬ 
suasion of Aristagoras, sent a large force in b. c. 
601 to subdue Naxos: the expedition proved a fail¬ 
ure ; and Aristagoras, fearing the anger of tlie Per¬ 
sian court, persuaded the lonians to revolt from the 
great king. (Herod, v. 30—34.) At this period 
the Naxians had 8000 hoplites, many ships of war, 
and numerous slaves. (Herod, v. 30, 31.) From 
the 8000 hoplites we may conclude that the free 
jwpulation amounted to 50,000 souls, to which num¬ 
ber we may add at least as many slaves. In b. c. 
490 the Persians under Datis and Artaphemes landed 
upon the island, and in revenge for their former 
failure laid it waste with fire and sword. Most of 
the inhabitants took refuge in the mountains, but 
those who remained were reduced to slavery, and their 
city set on fire. (Herod, vi. 96.) Naxos became a 
dependency of Persia ; but their four ships, which 
wore sent to the Persian fleet, deserted the latter and 
fought on the side of Grecian independence at the 
battle of Salainis. (Herod, viii. 46.) They also 
took part in the battle of Plataeao. (Diod. v. 52.) 
After the Persian wars Naxos became a member of 
the confederacy of Delos under the headship of 
Athens; but about b. c. 471 it revolted, .and was 
subdued by the Athenians, who reduced the Naxians 
to the condition of subjects, and established 500 
Athenian Cleruchs in the island. (Thuc. i. 98, 137; 
Plut. Perkl 11; Paus. i. 27. § 6.) From this 
1in:fl Naxos is seldom mentioned in ancient history. 
It was off Naxos that Chabrias gained a signal victory 
over the Lacedaemonian fleet in b. c. 376, which 
restored to Athens the empire of the sea. (Xen. 
JJell. V, 4. § 60, seq.; Diod. xv, 34.) During the 
civil wars of Rome Naxos was for a short time 6ub« 
ject to the Rhodians. (Appian, B. C. v. 7.) 

After the capture of Constantinople by the Latins 
in 1204, the Aegaean sea fell to the lot of the Vene¬ 
tians ; and Marco Sanudo, in 1207, took possession 
of Naxos, and founded there a powerfij state under 
the title of the Ducliy of the Acgacan Sea (Dux 
Aegaei Pelagi). He built the large castle above the 
town, now in ruins, and fortified it with 12 towers. 
His dynasty ruled over the greater part of the Cy¬ 
clades for 360 years, and wa.s at length overthrown 
by the Turks in 1566. (Finlay, Afedieval Greece^ 
p. 320, seq.) Naxos now belongs to llic new king¬ 
dom of Greece. Its population does not exceed 
12,000, and of these 300 or 400 are Latins, the de- 
Bcendants of the Venetian settlers, many of wlioin 
bear the names of tlie noblest fainilie.s of Venice. 

The ancient capital of the island, also called 
Naxos, was situated upon the NW. coast. Its site 
is occupied by the modern capital. On a small de¬ 
tached rock, called Paldti, about 50 yards in front 
of the harbour, are the ruins of a temple, which tra¬ 
dition calls a temple of Dionysus. The western 
portal still remains, consisting of three huge marble 
slabs, two perpendicular and one laid across, and is 
of elegant, though simple workmanship. A drawing 
of it is given by Tournefort. Stephanas B. men¬ 
tions another town in Naxos called Tragia or Tra- 
gaea ($. v. Tpay(a), but which Ross believes to bo 
the small island Mdkares^ between Naxos and Do- 
nussa. Aristotle also (ap. AtJien. viii. p. 348) men¬ 
tioned a place, named Lesladae (ATjtrrciSat), of which 
nothing further is known. 

In tiie centre of the island a mountain, now called 
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JSuit rises to the height of 3000 feet. From its 
summit 22 islands may be counted ; and in the dis¬ 
tance may be seen the outline of the mountains of 
Asia Minor. This mountain appears to have been 
called Drius (Aplos) in antiquity (Diod. v. 51); its 
modem name is probably derived from the ancient 
name of the island (Dia). On it there is a curious 
Hellenic tower; and near tlie bottom, on the road 
towards PhUotiy an inscription, Spos Aihs Mrt\cu(rlov, 
Another mountain is called K&ronon (rh Kdpwvoy), 
which is evidently an ancient name, and reminds one 
of the Naxian nymph Coronis, who brought up the 
young Dionysus (Diod. v. 62). The mountains of 
Naxos consist partly of granite and partly of marble, 
the latter being scarcely inferior to that of Paros. 
Good whetstones were also obtained from Naxos. 
(Hesych. s. v. No^/o \l0os; Plin. xxxvi. 6. s. 9.) 
There are several streams in the island, one of which 
in ancient times was called Biblus (Bi6\oSj Steph. 
B. s. 1 ). 

I'he fertility of Naxos has been equally celebrated 
in ancient and modern times. Herodotus says that 
it excelled all other islands in prosperity (v. 28). 
It produces in abundance com, oil, wine, and fruit 
of the finest description. In consequence of the ex¬ 
cellence of its wine Naxos was celebrated in the 
legends of Dionysus, particularly those relating to 
Ariadne. [See Diet of Biogr. art. Ariadne.] 
Moreover, the priest of Dionysus gave his name to 
the year, like the Archon Eponymus at Athens. 
(Biickli, Biacr. 2265.) The finest wine of Naxos 
is now produced at a place called Aperdthos. It is 

superior white wine, and is celebrated in the 
islands of the Aegaean under the name of Baechtis- 
Wine. 

The plant which produces ladanum is found at 
Naxos; and in Thevenot’s time it was collected from 
the beards of goats, in the manner described by 
Herodotus (iii. 112). Emery is also found there, 
particularly in the southern part of the island, and 
forms an article of export. The goats of Naxos 
were celebrated in antiquity. (Athen. xii. p. 540.) 

One of the most remarkable curiosities in the 
island is an unfinished colossal figure, still lying in 
an ancient marble quarry near the northern exti'cmity 
of the island. It is about 34 feet in lengtli, and 
has always l>ecn called by the inhabitants a figure 
of Apollo. On the side of the hill, at the distance 
of five minutes from the statue, wo still find the in¬ 
scription, bpos Upov *An6Wo>vos. Ross con¬ 

jectures that the statue may have been intended as 
a dedicatory offering to Delos. (Tlievenot, Travels^ 
p. 103, Engl, transl.; Tournefort, Voyage^ vol. i. 
p. 163, Engl, transl. ; Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol, iii. p. 93; Ross, Reken mtf den Gritch. Inseln^ 
vol. i. p. 22, seq.; Griiter, De Naxo Insula^ Hal. 
1833* Curtins, Naxos, Berl. 1846.) 
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NAXUA'NA (Na^ovdra, Ptol. v. 13. § 12), a 
city on the N. bank of the river Araxes, now Nach* 
dgdvdn, a city of some importance in Armenian his* 
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toiy^ and connected, by tradition, with the first ha> 
bita^on of Noah, and the descent of the patriarch 
from the ark. (Comp. Joseph. Antiq^. i. 35; St. 
Martin, Mtm, swr V Armenie^ yol. i. p. 131; Ritter, 
Krdkmde^ vol. x. jk 363 j Chesney, Exped. EuphraL 
vol. i. p. 145.) [E. B. J.] 

NAZARETH (Nafap^d: Eth. VaCdprjvds, No- 
(updios^ a city of Galilee, celebrated in the New 
Testament as the residence of our Lord for thirty 
years, before He commenced His public ministry 
(5. Markf i. 9 ; S. Luke, iv. 16, 29), from which 
circumstance he was called a Nazarene. (/S'. Mark, 

i, 24, xiv. 67; S. Matt. xxvi. 71.) It was appa- 

lonlly in bad repute, even among the despised Gali¬ 
leans themselves. {S, John, i. 46.) It was vi.sited by 
our Lord immediately on His entering on His ministry, 
when an attempt was made upon His life (5. Luke, 
iv. 16— 30) ; and He appears only to have visited it 
once subsequently, again to exemplify the proverb, 
that “ no prophet is accepted in his countiy.” 
(/S'. Matt. xiii. 54—58 ; S. Mark, vi. 1—6.) Its 
site is well described by Eusebius as over against 
Legio, 15 miles distant from it towards the E., 
near to Mount Tabor. Its site has never been lost 
in Christian times, and in all ages travellers have 
made mention of it. (Reland, Palaeatina, pp, 905— 
907 .) “ The town of Nazareth, called in Arabic 

En-Ndsirah, lies upon the western side of a narrow 
oblong basin, extending about from SSW. to NNE., 
perhaps 20 minutes in length by 8 or 10 in breadth. 
The houses stand on the lower part of the slope of 
the western hill, which rises steep and high above 
them. Towards the N. the hills are less high ,• on 
the E. and S. they are low. In the SE. the basin 
contracts, and a valley runs out narrow and winding 
to the great plain.” The precipitous rocky wall of 
this valley is called the Mount of Precipitation. The 
elevation of the valley of Nazareth is given as 821 
Paris feet above the sea, and that of the mountains 
above Nazareth 1500 or 1600 feet; but Dr. Robin¬ 
son thinks this estimate too high. The houses of 
the town are well built of stone. The population 
amounts to about 780 taxable males, of whom 170 
are Moslems; the remainder, Christians of various 
denominations. (^Biblical Res, vol. iii. pp. 183— 
185.) [G.W.] 

NAZIANZUS (Nafavftiy), a town in the south- 
W'est of Cappadocia, in the district called Gar- 
sauria, 24 miles to the south-east of Archc- 
hiis. The place is not mentioned by the early 
writers, and owes its celebrity to the fact that it was 
the place whore Gregory of Nazianzus was edu¬ 
cated, and where he afterwards became bishop, 
(Hierocl. p. 700; Socrat. Hist. Ecchs. iv. 11; Greg. 
Naz. Vila Carm. v. 25, Epist. 50; Cone. Const. 

ii. p. 97; It. Ant. p. 144; Jt. Hieros. p. 677, where 

it is miswritten Nathiangus; comp. Diocaesakkia.) 
Hamilton (^Researches, vol. ii. p. 228) is inclined to 
believe that the modem place called Euran Sheher, 
near JIaval Dere, marks the site of Nazianzus, 
tliough others identify the village of Mimisu with 
it. [L. S.] 

NEAE (N^ai), a small island near Lemnos, in 
which Philoctetes, according to some authorities, was 
bitten by a water-snake. (Steph. B. s. v.; comp. 
Antig. Caryst. Mirab. c. 9.) Pliny places it be¬ 
tween Lemnos and the Hellespont (ii. 87. s. 89). 
It is called in the charts Stratia, and by the 
modem Greeks *‘hym (rrparr\y6s, the holy war¬ 
rior, that is, St. Michael. (Walpole, Travels^ ^c. 
p. 55.) 
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NEAE PATRAE. [Hypata.] 

NEAETHUS (N^aiOos, Strab. ; Nnai6os, 
Theocr.; NaiJatdof, Lycophr.), a river on the E. 
coast of Bruttium, falling into the gulf of Ta- 
rentum about 10 miles N. of Crotona, still called 
the Nieto or Neio. Strabo derives its name from 
the circumstance that it was here that the Trojan 
women who were conducted as captives by a Greek 
fleet, set fire to the ships of the victors, and thus 
compelled them to settle in this part of Italy. (Strab. 
vi. p. 262; Plin. iii. 11. s. 15.) It is well known that 
the same legend is transferred by otlier writers to 
many different localities, and appears to have been 
one of those which gradually travelled along the 
coast of Italy, in the same manner as the myths 
relating to Aeneas. The form of the name KavaiBos 
employed by Lycophron (^Alex. 921) points evi¬ 
dently to the same fanciful derivation (from vavs 
and aldco). Theocritus alludes to the rich and va¬ 
ried herbage which grew on its banks (Id. iv. 24), 
and for which, according to a modem traveller, it 
is still remarkable. (Swinburne, Travels, vol. i. p. 
313.) [E. H. B.] 

NEANDREIA, NEA'NDRIUM, NEANDRUS 
(Nedvdpeia, NedySpior, Neaydpos : Eth. Neaydpevs 
or Neavdpiebs), a town in Troas, probably founded by 
Aeolians; in the time of Strabo it had disappeared, 
its inhabitants, together with those of other neigh¬ 
bouring places, having removed to Alexandrcia. 
(Strab. xiii. pp. 604, 606.) According to Scylax 
(p. 36) and Stephanus Byz. (s. v.), Neandreia wiis 
a maritime town on the Hellespont ; and Stralx) 
might perhaps be supposed to be mistaken in 
placing it in the interior above Hamaxitus ; but he 
is 80 explicit in his description, marking its dis¬ 
tance from New Ilium at 130 stadia, that it is 
scarcely possible to conceive him to be in the wrong. 
Hence Leake (Am Minor, p. 274), adopting him 
as his guide, seeks the site of Neandreia in the 
lower valley of the Scamander, near the modem town 
of Ene. [L. S.l 

NEANDRIA. [Nea.] 

NEANISSUS (Neayi(r<T6s or Navecro-os), a town 
in Armenia Minor, on the south- east of Phroata, and 
between this latter town and Diocaesareia. (Ptol. v. 
6, § 14.) No further particulars are known about 
the place. [L. S.] 

NKA'POLIS, i. e. “ the New City.” 1. In Eu^ 
roj)e. 1. (NeetTroAts: Eth. NfairoAfTTjs, Strab. 
and Steph. B.; but coins have NtoiroAfTrys, Neapo- 
litanus: Napoli i'm French and English Naples), 
one of the most considerable cities of Campania, 
situated on the northern shore of the gulf called the 
Crater or Sinus Cun}.anus, which now derives from 
it the name of Bay of Naples. All ancient writers 
agree in representing it as a Greek city, and a 
colony of the neighbouring Cumae; but the circum¬ 
stances of its foundation are very obscurely related. 
Scymnus Chius tells us it was founded in pursuance 
of an oracle; and Strabo calls it a Cumaean colony, 
but adds that it subsequently received an additional 
body of Chalcidic and Athenian colonists, with some 
of the settlers from the neighbouring islands of tho 
Pithccusae, and was on this account called Neapolis, 
or the New City. (Strab. v. p. 246; Scymn. Ch. 253; 
Veil. Pat. i. 4.) Its Chalcidic or Euboean origin is 
repeatedly alluded to by Statius, who was himself a 
native of the city (Silv. i. 2.263, ii. 2. 94, iii. 5.12); 
but these expressions probably refer to its being a 
colony from the Chalcidic city of Cumae. The name 
Itself sufficiently points to tho fact that it was 
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a more recent settlement than some one previously 
existing in the same neighbourhood; and that this 
did not refer merely to Ihe parent city of Cumae, is 
proved by the fact that we find mention (though 
only at a comparatively late period) of a place called 
PALAEroLis or “ the Old City.” (Liv. viii. 22.) 
But the relations between the two are very obscure. 
No Greek author mentions Palaepolis, of the existence 
of which we should be ignorant were it not for Livy, 
who tells us that it was not far from the site of Nea- 
polis. From the passiige of Strabo above cited, it 
seems clear that this was the original settlement 
of the Cumaean colonists; and that the name of 
Neapolis was given to the later colony of Chalci- 
dians and others who established themselves on a site 
at no great distance from the former one. A dif¬ 
ferent version of its history, but of much more 
dubious authority, is cited by Philargyrius from 
the historian Lutatius, according to which the Cu- 
maenns abandoned their first colony from an appre¬ 
hension lest it should eclipse the parent city, but were 
commanded by an oracle to restore it, and gave to 
the colony thus founded anew the name of Neapolis. 
(Philargyr. ad Georg, iv. 564.) The original name 
of Palaef>olis (which obviously could not be so de¬ 
signated until after the foundation of the new city) 
ap])ears to have been Parthenope (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; 
Philargyr. /.c.), a name which is used by the Koman 
poets as a poetical ajipellation of Neapolis. (Virg. 
Georg, iv. 564; Ovid, Met. xv, 711, See.) Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium notices Parthenope as a city 
of Oplcia (the ancient designation of Campania); 
but it is singular enough that both he and Strabo 
call it a colony of the Rhodians, without mentioning 
(dther the Clialcidians or Cumaeans. (Steph. B. 
s. v.f Strab. xiv. p. 654.) On the other hand, Ly- 
cophron alludes to the place where the Siren Par- 
thcnoiMJ was cast on shore, by the name of Falerum 
(4>a\T}pov rvpffis, Lycophr. Alex. 717); and Ste- 
phanus also says that Phaleruin was a city of 
Opicia, the same which was afterwards called Nea- 
|)olis. (Steph. B. s. v. ^a\i]pov.) The name of 
Falerum has a Tyrrhenian or Pehisgic aspect; and 
it is not improbable, as suggested by Abeken (^MiU 
lei J(alien, p. 110), that there was originally a Tyr¬ 
rhenian settlement on the spot. The legendary 
connection of the Siren Parthenope with the site or 
neighbourhood, of Neapolis was well established, and 
universally received; hence Dionysius designates the 
city as the abode of Parthenope; and Strabo tells us 
that even in his time her tomb was still shown 
there, and games celebrated in her honour. (Strab. 
V. p. 246; Dionys. Per. 358; Eustath. ad he.’, 
Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) 

The site of the original settlement, or Old City 
(Palaepolis), is nowhere indicated, but it seems most 
probable that it stood on the hill of Pausilypus or 
Posilipo, a long ridge of moderate elevation, which 
separates the bay of Pozzuoli or Baiae from that of 
Naphs itself. The new town, on the contrary, ad¬ 
joined the river Sobethus, a small stream still called , 
the Seheto, and must, therefore, have occupied the 
same site with the more easterly portion of the 
modern city of Naples. (Abeken, Mittel Jtalien, 
p. Ill; Niebuhr, vol. iii. p. 179.) The latter city 
seems rapidly to have risen to great prosperity, and, 
in great measure, eclipsed the older settlement; but 
it is clear from Livy that Palaepolis continued to 
subsist by the side of the new colony, until they both 
fell under the dominion of the Samnites. It does not 
appear that either the old or the new city was reduced 
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by force of arms by the Campanian conquerors; thet 
seem rather to have entered into a compromise with 
them, and admitted a body of the Campanians to 
the rights of citizenship, as well as to a share of tho 
government. (Strab. v. p. 246.) But notwith¬ 
standing this, the Greek element still greatly pre¬ 
dominated,^ and both Palaepolis and Neapolis were, 
according to Livy, completely Greek cities at the 
time when they first came into contact with Rome, 
nearly a centuiy after the conquest of Campania by 
the ^mnites. (Liv. viii. 22.) 

On that occasion the Palaepolitans, who had had 
the temerity to provoke the hostility of Rome by in¬ 
cursions upon tho neighbouring Campanians, alarmed 
at the declaration of war which followed (b.C. 328), 
admitted within their walls a garrison of 2000 
troops from Nola, and 4000 Samnites; and were 
thus enabled to withstand the arms of the consul 
Publilius Philo, who occupied a post between the two 
cities so as to prevent all communication between 
them, while he laid regular siege to Palaepolis. 
This was protracted into tho following year; but at 
length the Palaepolihins became weary of their Sam- 
nite allies, and the city was betrayed into the hands 
of tile Romans by Charilaus and Nymphius, two of 
the chief citizens. (Liv. viii. 22, 23, 26, 26.) The 
Neapolitans would appear to have followed their ex¬ 
ample without offering any resistance; and this cir¬ 
cumstance may explain the fact that while Publilius 
celebrated a triumph over tho Palaepolitans (Liv. 
viii, 26; Fast. Capit.), the Neapolitans were admitted 
to jKiace on favourable terms, and their liberties 
secured by a treaty {foedus Ncapolitanum, Liv. I, c.) 
From this time all mention of Palaepolis disappears 
from history. Livy tells us that the chief authority, 
which appears to have been previously enjoyed by 
the older city, was now transferred to Neapolis; and 
it is probable that the former town sank gradually 
into insignificance, while the community or “ popu- 
lus” was merged in that of Neapolis. So completely 
was this the case, that Dionysius, in relating the com¬ 
mencement of this very war, speaks only of the Nea¬ 
politans (Dionys. Exc. Leg. pp. 2314—2319); while 
Livy, evidently following tho language of the older 
annalists, distingui.shos them from the Palaepolitans, 
though he expressly tolls us that they formed only 
one community (“ duabus urbibus populus idem ha- 
bitabat,” Liv. viii. 22). 

From this time Neapolis became, in fact, a mere 
dependency of Rome, though retaining tho honour¬ 
able title of an allied state (^foederaia civitas), and 
enjoying the protection of the powerful republic, 
with but a small share of the burdens usually thrown 
upon its dependent allies. So favourable, indeed, 
was the condition of the Neapolitans under their 
treaty that, at a later period, when all the cities of 
Italy obtained the Roman franchise, they, as well as 
the Hcracleans, were long unwilling to accept the 
proffered boon. (Cic. pi'o Balb. 8,24.) Hence it is no 
wonder that they continued throughout faithful to the 
Roman alliance, though more than once threitencil 
by hostile armies. In n. o. 280, Pyrrhus approached 
the walls of Neapolis, with the view of making him¬ 
self master of the city, but withdrew without ac¬ 
complishing his purpose (Zonar. viii. 4) ; and in 
the Second Punic War, Hannibal, though he re¬ 
peatedly ravaged its tenitory, was deterred by the 
strength of its fortifications from assailing tho city 
itself. (Liv. xxiii. 1, 14, 15. xxiv. 13.) Like tho 
other maritime allies of Rome, the Neapolitans con¬ 
tinued to furnish ships and sailors for the Roman 
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fleets throughotit the long wars of the Republic. 
(Pol. i. 20; Liv. xxxv. 16.) 

Though Neapolis thus passed gradually into the 
condition of a mere provincial town of the Roman 
state, and, after the passing of the Lex Julia, became 
an ordinary municipal town (Cic. pro Baih. 8, ad 
Fam. xiii. 30), it continued to be a flourishing and 
populous place, and retained, to a far greater extent 
than any other city in this part of Italy, its Greek 
culture and institutions; while its population was 
still almost exclusively Greek. Thus Strabo tells 
us that, in his time, though they had become Roman 
citizens, they still had their gymnasia and quin¬ 
quennial games, with contests of music and gym¬ 
nastic exercises after the Greek fashion; and retained 
the division into Phratries, a circumstance attested 
also by inscriptions still extant. (Strab. v. p. 246; 
Varr. L.L, v. 85; Boeckh, C. /. vol. iii. p. 715.) 
Before the close of the Republic, the increasing love of 
Greek manners and literature led many of the upper 
cla.sses among the Romans to resort to Neapolis for 
education, or cultivation of these pursuits; while 
many more wore attracted by the delightful and luxu¬ 
rious climate or the surpassing beauty of the scenery. 
It possessed also hot springs, similar to those of 
Baiae, though inferior in number (Strab. 1. c.); and 
all these causes combined to render it one of the 
favourite resorts of the Roman nobility. Its pros¬ 
perity received a rude shock, in n. c. 82, during the 
Civil War of Marius and Sulla, when a body of the 
partisans of the latter, having been admitted by 
trefichery into the city, made a general ma.s.sacre of 
the inhabitants (Appian, B. C. i. 89); but it seems 
to have quickly recovered this bloAV, as it was cer¬ 
tainly a flourishing city in the time of Cicero, and 
continued such throughout the period of the Roman 
Empire. It is not improbable that it received a 
b(Kly of fresh colonists under Sulla, but certainly 
(lid not then assume the title of a Colonia, as it is 
re^Kjatcdly alluded to by Cicero as a Municipium. 
(Cic. ad Fain. xiii. 30, ad Att. x. 13.) Under the 
Empire we find it in inscriptions bearing the title of 
a Colonia (Grutcr, Tnscr. p. 110. 8, p. 373. 2); 
but there is much doubt as to the period when it 
obtained that rank. It is, however, noticed as such 
by Petronius, and would seem to have first received 
-a colony under Claudius, to which subsequent addi¬ 
tions were made under Titus and the Antonines. 
(^Lih. Colon, p. 235; Zumpt, de Colon, pp. 259, 
384; Petron, 44, 76; Boeckh, C. I. vol. iii. 
pp. 717, 718.) 

Besides its immediate territory, Neapolis had 
formerly possessed the two imporlai.t islands of Ca- 
preae and Aenaria (/sc/im); hut the latter had been 
wrested from it by force of arms, probably at the 
period of its first war with Rome. Capreae, on the 
other hand, continued subject to Neapolis without 
interruption till the time of Augustus, who, having 
taken a fancy to the island, annexed it to the impe¬ 
rial domain, giving up to the Neapolitans in ex¬ 
change the richer and more important island of 
Aenaria. (Suet. Attg. 92; Dion Cass. Iii. 43.) 

The same attractions which had rendered Neapolis 
a favourite residence of wealthy Romans under the 
Republic operated with still increased force under the 
Empire. Its gymnasia and public games continued 
to be still celebrated, and the emperors themselves 
condescended to preside at them. (Suet. Aug. 98. 
Ner, 40; Veil. Pat. ii, 123 ; Dion Cass. Ixiii. 26.) 
Its strong tincture of Greek manners, which caused 
it to be frequently distinguished as “ the Greek 
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city,” attracted thither many grammarians and 
others; so that it came to acquire a reputation for 
learning, and is called by Martial and Columella 
“docta Parthenope” (Martial, v. 78. 14; Colum. 
X. 134); while its soft and luxurious climate rendered 
it the favourite resort of the indolent and effeminate. 
Hence Horace terms it otiosa Neapolis;” and Ovid, 
still more strongly, “ in otia natam Parthenopen.” 
(Hor. Epod. 5. 43; Ovid, Met. xv. 711; Stat. Silv. 
iii. 78—88; Sil. Ital. xii. 31.) The coasts on both 
sides of it were lined with villas, among which the 
most celebrated was that of Vedius Pollio, on the 
ridge of hill between Neapolis and Puteoli, to which 
he had given the name of Pausilypus (nau(rfAv7ros); 
an appellation afterwards extended to the whole hill 
on which it stood, and which retains to the present 
day the name of Monte Posilipo. (Dion Cass. liv. 
23; Plin. ix. 53. s. 78.) Neapolis was a favourite 
residence of the emperor Nero, as well as of his pre¬ 
decessor Claudius; and it was in the theatre there 
that the former made his first appearance on the 
stage, before he ventured to do so publicly at Rome. 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 10, xv. 33; Dion Cass. lx. 6.) It 
is well known also that it was for a considerable 
period the residence of Virgil, who composed, or at 
least finished, his Georgies there. (Virg. Georg, iv. 
564.) Thither, also, his remains were transfeiTed 
after his death; and his tomb was still extant there 
in the time of the poets Statins and Silius Italicus, 
who paid to it an almost superstitious reverence. 
The last-named poet himself died at Neapolis, where 
ho had a villa, which was his favourite place of resi¬ 
dence, as it was also that of Statius, who, in several 
passages, appears to allude to it as the place of his 
birth. (Donat. Vit. Vxrg.\ Plin. Ep. iii. 7; Mar¬ 
tial, xi. 49; Stat. Silv. iii. 5. 13, iv. 4. 51—55.) 

It is clear that Neapolis was at this period a pro¬ 
vincial city of the first class; and though we meet 
with little historical mention of it during the later 
ages of the Empire, inscriptions sufficiently prove 
that it retained its consideration and importance. 
It appears to have escaped the ravages of the Goths 
and Vandals, which inflicted such severe blows upon 
the prosperity both of Capua and Nola {Hist. 3/w- 
cell. XV. p. 553); and under the Gothic king Tho- 
odoric, Cassiodoms speaks of it as still possessing a 
numerous population, and abounding in every kind 
of delight, both by sea and land. (Cassiod. Var. vi. 
23.) In the Gothic wars which followed, it was 
taken by Beksarius, after a long siege, and a great 
part of the inhabitants put to the sword, a. d. 536. 
(Procop. B. G. i. 8—10.) It was retaken by To- 
tila in a. d. 542 (i5. iii. 6—8), but again recovered 
by Narses soon after, and continued from this time 
subject to the supremacy of the Byzantine Empire, 
as a dependency of the exarchate of Ravenna, but 
under the government of its own dukes. In the 
eighth centuiy Paulus Diaconus still speaks of it as 
one of the “ opulentissimae urbes ” of Campania. 
{Hist. Lang. ii. 17.) It was about this jxjriod that 
it threw off the yoke of the Byzantine emperors, and 
continued to enjoy a state of virtual independence, 
until it was conquered in a. d. 1140 by the Normans, 
and became thenceforth the capital of the kingdom 
of Naples. 

It is certain that tlie ancient city of Neapolis did 
not occupy nearly so great a space as the modem 
Naples, which is the largest and most populous city 
in Italy, and contains above 400,000 inhabitants. 
It appears to have extended on the E. as far as the 
river Sebethus, a amall stream still called the Sebeto, 
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though more commonly known as the Fiume della 
Maddcdma^ which still forms the extreme limit of 
the suburbs of Naples on the E. side; from thence 
it probably extended as far as the mole and old 
castle, which bound the port on the W. Pliny 
speaks of the small island which he calls Megaris, 
and which can be no other than the rock now occu¬ 
pied by the Casiel delV Uovo^ as situated between 
Pausilypus and Neapolis (Plin. iii. 6. a. 12); it is 
therefore clear that the city did not extend so far as 
this point. Immediately above the ancient portion 
of the city rises a steep hill, now crowned by the 
Castle of St. Elmo ; and from thence there runs a 
narrow volcanic ridge, of no great elevation, but 
steep and abrupt, which continues without interrup¬ 
tion in a SW. direction, till it ends in a headland 
immediately opposite to the island of Nesis or Nisida. 
It is the western portion of this ridge which was known 
in ancient times as the Mons Pausilypus, and is 
still called the Hill ofPosilipo. It formed a marked 
barrier between the immediate environs of Neapolis 
and those of Puteoli and Baiae, and must have been 
a great obstacle to the free communication between 
the two cities ; hence a tunnel was opened through 
the hill for the passage of the high-road, which has 
served that purpose ever since. This passage, called 
in ancient times the Crypta Neapolitana, and now 
known as the Grotta di Posilipo, is a remarkable 
work of its kind, and has been described by many 
modem travellers. It is 2244 feet long, and 21 
feet broad: its height is unequal, but, towards the 
entrance, is not less than 70 feet. It is probable, 
however, that the work has been much enlarged in 
later times. Seneca, in one of his letters, gives a 
greatly exaggerated view of its fancied horrors, 
arising from the darkness and dust. (Sen. E]?. ,57.) 
Strabo assigns its construction to Cocceius, probably 
the M. Cocceius Nerva, who was superintendent of 
aqueducts under Tiberius, and who constructed a 
similar tunnel from the lake Avenius to Cumae 
(Strab. v. p. 245); and there is no reason to doubt 
this statement, though many Italian antiquarians 
have maintained that the work must be much more 
ancient. On the hill immediately above the E. en¬ 
trance of the grotto is an ancient sepulchre designated 
by tradition as the tomb of Virgil ; and though 
popular tradition is a very unsafe guide in such 
cases, there seems in this instance no sufficient 
reason to reject its testimony. We know, from the 
])rccise statement of Donatus, that the poet was 
buried on the road to Puteuli, within less than two 
miles from Naples (“ via Puteolana intra lapidem 
socundem,” Donat. Vit. Virff .; Hieroii, Chron. ad 
01. 190), which agrees well with the site in ques¬ 
tion, especially if (as is probable) the high-road at 
that time passed over the hill, and not through the 
grotto beneath. The argument of Cluverius, who 
inferred, from the description of Statius (^Silv. iv. 4. 
50—55), that the tomb of Virgil was situated at 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius, is certainly untenable. 
(Cluver. Ital. p. 1153; Eustace’s Classical Tour^ 
vol. ii. pp. 370—380; Jorio, Gnida di Pozzuoli^ 
pp. 118, &c.) 

Near the Capo di Posilipo^ as the headland oppo¬ 
site to Nisida is now called, are the extensive ruins 
of a Roman villa, which are supposed to be those of 
the celebrated villa of Vedius Pollio, which gave 
name to the whole hill, and which he bequeathed by 
his will to Augustus. (Dion Cass, liv, 23; Plin. 
ix. 53. 8. 78.) Immediately opposite to the head¬ 
land, between it and the island of Nisida (Nesis), 
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lie two small islets, or rather rocks, one of which 
now serves for the Lazzaretto,—tlie other, which is 
uninhabited, is called La Gajola; these are supposed 
to be the islands called by Statius Limon and Eu* 
ploea. (Stat. Silv, ii. 2. 79, iii. 1. 149.) From 
their triffing size it is no wonder that they are not 
noticed by any other autlior. Recent excavations 
on the supposed site of the villa of Pollio have 
brought to light far more extensive remains than 
were previously known to exist, and which afibrd a 
strong illustration of the magnificent scale on which 
these edifices were constructed. Among the ruins 
thus brought to light are those of a theatre, the 
seats of which are cut out of the tufo rock ; an 
Odeon, or theatre for music; a Basilica; besides nu¬ 
merous porticoes and other edifices, and extensive 
reservoirs for water. But the most remarkable 
work connected with these remains is a tunnel or 
gallery pierced through the promontory, which is 
actually longer than tlio Grotta di Posilipo. This 
work appears from an inscription to have been re¬ 
stored by the emperor Honorius; the period of its 
construction is wholly uncertain. {Hullett d. Inst 
Arch. 1841, pp. 147—160; Avellino, Bulktt. Ar- 
cheol. Napol 1843, Nos. 4—6.) Many writers have 
assigned the extensive ruins visible on the hill of 
Posilipo to a villa of Lucullus; and it is certain 
that that statesman had a Neapolitan villa distinct 
from that at Misenum (Cic. Acad. ii. 3), but its 
site is nowhere indicated; and the supposition that 
it was the same which afterwards passed into the 
hands of Vedius Pollio is not warranted by any 
ancient authority. 

Though the neighbourhood of Naples abounds on 
all sides in ancient remains, those which are still 
extant in the city itself are inconsiderable. Two 
arches of a Roman theatre in the street called Anti- 
caglia, a fragment of an aqueduct known by the 
name of the Ponti Rossi, and the remains of a 
temple dedicated to Castor and Pollux, incorporated 
into the church of S. Paolo, are all the ancient ruins 
now visible. But the inscriptions which have been 
discovered on tlie site, and are for the most part pre¬ 
served in the museum, are numerous and interesting. 
They fully confirm the account given by ancient 
writers of the Greek character so long retained by 
tlie city, and notice its division into Phratries, which 
must have continued at least as late as the reign of 
Hadrian, since we find one of them named after his 
favourite Antinous. Others bore the names of Eu- 
melidae, Eunostidae, &c., the origin of which may 
probably be traced back to the first foundation of 
the Cuinacan colony. From some of the.se inscrip¬ 
tions we learn that the Greek language continued to 
be used there, oven in public documents, as late as 
the second century after the Christian era. (Boeckh, 
C. /. vol. iii. pp. 714—750; Mommsen, Inscr, 
Regn. Neap. pp. 127—131.) 



COIN OF NEAPOLIS IN CAMPANIA. 

2. (iVa&ttt),a city of Sardinia, and apparently one ot 
the most considerable places in tiiat island, was situ¬ 
ated on the W, coast, at tlie southern extremity of 
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tlie gulf of Oriatano. The Itineraries place it 65 
miles from Sulci, and 18 from Othoca (Oristam), 
{Itin, Ant p. 84.) The name would clearly seem 
to point to a Greek origin, but we have no account 
of its foundation or history. It is noticed by Pliny 
as one of the most important towns in Sardinia; and 
its name is found also in Ptolemy and the Itinera- 
ries. (Plin. iii. 7. s. 13; Ptol. iii. 3. § 2; Itin. 
Ant I c .; Tab. Pent ; Geogr. Rav. v. 26.) Its 
ruins are still visible at the mouth of the river Po- 
bilhniSj where that stream forms a great estuary or 
lagoon, called the Stagno di Marceddi, and present 
considerable remains of ancient bnildirigs as well as 
the vestiges of a Roman road and aqueduct. The 
spot is marked by an ancient church called Sta 
Maria di Nabui (Do la Marmora, Vog. en Sar- 
daigne, rol. ii. p. 3.57.) 

The Aquae Neapolitanae, mentioned by Pto¬ 
lemy as well as in the Itinorai 7 , which places them 
at a considerable distance inland, on the road from 
Othoca to Caralis, are certainly the mineral sources 
now known as the Bagni di Sardara, on the high¬ 
road from Cagliari to Oristano. {Jtin. Ant p. 82; 
Ptol. iii.3. § 7; Geogr. Rav. v. 26; De la Marmora, 
I, c. p. 406.) 

3. A city of Apulia, not mentioned by any ancient 

writer, but the existence of which is attested by its 
coins. There seems good reason to place it at 
Polignano, between Barium and Egnatia, where 
numerous relics of antiquity have been discovered. 
(Romanelli, vol.ii. p. 148—152; Milliugen,iVwmwm. 
de ritalie, ip. 147.) [E.U.B.] 

4. A town on the isthmus of Pallene, on the E. 
coast, between Aphytis and Aegc. (Herod, vii. 123.) 
In Leake’s map it is represented by the modern 
Pohjkkrono. 

5. A town of Macedonia, and tlie haven of Phi¬ 
lippi, from which it was distant 10 M. P. (Strab. vii. 
p. 330; Ptol. iii. 13. §9; Scymn. 685; Plin. iv. 
11; Hiorocl.; Procop. Aed. iv. 4; Itln. IlierosoL') 
It probably was the same place as Datum {Adrov)^ 
famous for its gold-mines (Herod, ix. 75; comp. 
B6ckli,/^ti6. Econ. of A thens, pp. 8,228, trans.), and a 
seaport, as Strabo (vii. p. 3.31)intimates; whence the 
proverb which celebrates Datum for its “ good things.” 
(Zenob. Prov, Graec. Cent iii. 71; Harpocrat. s. v. 
Adros.) Scylax (p. 27) docs, indeed, distinguish 
between Neapolis and Datum; but, as he adds that 
the latter was an Athenian colony, which could not 
have been true of his original Datum, his text is, 
perhaps, corrupt in this place, as in so many otlicrs, 
and his real meaning may have been that Neapolis 
was a colony which the Athenians had established 
at Datum. Zenbbius (/. c.) and Eustathius {ad 
Dionys. P&rieg. 517) both assert that Datum was a 
colony of Thasos; which is highly probable, as the 
Thasians had several colonies on this coast. If 
Neapolis was a settlement of Athens, its foundation 
was, it may be inferred, later than that of Amphi- 
polis. At the great strugglo at Philippi the galleys 
of Brutus and Cassius MTro moored off Neapolis. 
(Appian, B. C. iv. 106; Dion Cass, xlvii. 35.) 

it was at Neapolis, now the small Turki.sh village 
of Kdvallo (Leake, North. Ch'eece, vol. iii. p. 180, 
comp. pp. 217, 224), that Paul (Acts, xvi. 11) 
landed. The shore of tho mainland in this part is 
low, but the mountains rise to a considerable height 
behind. To the W. of the channel which separates it 
from Thasos, the coast recedes and forms a bay, 
within which, on a promontory with a port on each 
side, the tov'^ was situated. (Conyboare and Howson, 
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Life and Epist of St Paul, vol. i. p. 808.) Traces 
of paved military roads are still found, as well, as 
remains of a great aqueduct on two tiers of Roman 
arches, and Latin inscriptions. (Clarke, Trav. 
vol. viii. p. 49.) For coins of Neapolis, see Eckhel, 
vol. ii. p. 72; Rasche, vol.iii. pt. i. p. 1149. 
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6. A town of tho Tauric Chersonesus, and a 
fortress of Bcilurus. (Strab. vii. p, 312; Bockh 
In8<yr. vol. ii. p. 147.) Dubois de Montperreux 
( Voyage.Autour du Caucase, vol. v. p. 389, vol. vi. pp. 
220, .378) has identified this place with the ruins 
found at Kermentcldk near SimpJieropoL [E. B. J.] 
NEA'POLIS. II. In Asia. 1. An important 
city of Palaestine, commonly supposed to be identical 
with tho SiciiEM or Siieciiem of the Old Testament. 
Thus Epiphanius uses the names as synonymous 
(^p ^iKlpois, tout’ ^cTTiP 4 p tt} pwl NeaTr6\€i, adv, 
i/aere«.hb. iii. tom. i.p. 1055,comp. 1068). Eusebius 
and St. Jerome, however, place Sichem (IZiKiixa, 
2vic€/i, Suxf/i) ill the suburbs of Neapolis (Onomast. 
s. vv. TerehmthuSy Sycherri ); and Luz is placed near 
to, and, according to the fonner, viii. M. P., according 
to the latter, iii. M. P., from Neapolis (s. v. Aob(d), 
which would imply a considerable interval between 
tlie ancient and the intwlern city. In order to re¬ 
concile this discrepancy, Reland suggests that, while 
the ancient city gradually decayed, the new city was 
extended by gradual accretion in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, so as to widen tho interval ; and ho cites in 
illustration the parallel case of Utrecht and Veehten. 
(Palaestina, pp. 1004, 1005.) Another ancient 
name of this city occurs only in one passage of 
St. .John’s Gospel (iv. 5), where it is called Sichar 
(2<xap) ; for although St. Jerome maintains tliis to 
be a corrupt reading for Syehem ( Epitaph. Paulae, 
Ep, Ixx.wi. Op. torn. iv. p. 676, Quaest. in Gene.^. 
c. xlviii. ver. 22, tom ii. p. 545), his correction of 
what he allows was an ancient and common error, 
even in his age, has no authority in any known codex 
or version. Another of its ancient names which has 
exercised the ingenuity of tho learned, occurs in 
Pliny, who reckons among the cities of Samaria, 
“ Neapolis quod antea Mamortha dicebatur” (v. 13), 
evidently a mistake for Mabortha, which Josephus 
gives for the native name of Neapolis (B. J. iv. 8. 
§ 2); unless, as Reland conjectures, both readings 
arc to be corrected from coins, w'hich he shrewdly re¬ 
marks are less liable to corruption than MSS., and 
which read Morthia (MopOla), which that learned 
writer takes to bo the classical form of tlie Hebrew 
word Moreh, which was associated with Sichem, both 
in the Old Testament and tho Rabbiniail commen¬ 
taries. (Gen. xii. 6; Beut.^i. 30; Reland, Bisser- 
tationes MisceU. pars i. pp. 138—140.) The same 
writer explains the name Sichar, in St. John, as a 
name of reproach, contemptuously assigned to the 
city by the Jews as the seat of error (the Hebrew 
signifying mendacium, falsum), and borrowed 
from the prophet Habakkuk, where the two words 
Mvrek Shaker Oi?5? 111)0) occur in convenient 
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proximity, translated in onr Tersion, “ a teacher of 
lies” (ii. 18). The time when it assumed its new 
name, which it still retains almost uncorrupted in 
NabliiSy is marked by the authors above cited and 
by the coins. Pliny died durinpj the reign of Titus, 
under whom Josephus wrote, and the earliest coins 
bearing the inscription ♦AAOTI. NEAnOA. 2AMAP. 
are of the same reign. 

Sichem is an exceedingly ancient town, and is 
frequently mentioned in the history of the earliest 
patriarchs. It was the first place of Abraham^s 
sojourn on coming into the land of Canaan, and there 
he built an altar to the Lord. (^Gen. xii. 6.) The 
connection of Jacob with tlie place is marked by the 
traditionary well still called by his name, and referred 
to as an undoubtedly authentic tradition, eighteen 
centuries ago, — that is, at the expiration of about 
half the period that has elapsed since the time of the 
patriarch (^Gen. xxxiii. 18, xxxiv.; St John, iv. 5, 
6, 12); nor need the authority of the other local 
Iradition of Joseph’s tomb be questioned, as he was 
certainly deposited there on the coming in of the 
‘Israelites, and the reverence paid by them to their 
fathers* sepulchres forbids us to suppose that it 
could fall into oblivion. (^Gen. 1. 25; Josh, xxxiv. 
,*12.) That tomb was probably situated in the 
“ parcel of a field” where Jacob had spread his tent, 
which he had bought of the children of Hamor, 
Shechems’ father, for a hundred pieces of money, but 
which the patriarch himself represents as taken 
(probably recovered) “ from the Amoidtos with his 
sword and with his bow” (^Gcn. xlviii. 22), and 
which he retained as pasture-ground for his cattle 
after his removal from that vicinity (xxxvii. 12—14). 
In the division of the land, it fell to the tribe of 
Ephraim, and is described as situated in Mount 
Ephraim; it was a Levitical city, and one of the 
three cities of refuge on the west of Jordan. {.Josh. 
XX. 7, xxi, 20, 21.) There it was that .Joshua 
assembled the national convention shortly before his 
death (xxiv. 1,25); at which time “ he took a great 
stone and set it up there under an oak, that was by 
the sanctuary of the Lord ” (ver. 26), proving that the 
tabernacle was then at Shechem, probably in the 
identical place, the memory of which the Samaritan 
tradition has perpetuated to this day. [Euai. ; 
Gekizim.] The pillar erected by Joshua continued 
to be held in veneration throughout the time of the 
Judges ; there the Shecheinites “ made Abimelech 
king, by the plain (|| oak) of the pillar that was in 
Shechem,”—his own birthplace, and the scene of his 
father Gideon’s victory over the Midianites {Jiulges, 
vii. I, viii. 31, ix. 6) ; and there it was that the Is¬ 
raelites osseiiibled to makeRchoboam king. (1 Kings, 
xii. I; 2 Chron. x. 1.) The remainder of its 
history is so identified with that of its sacred Mount 
Gorizim that it has been anticipated under that 
article. There can be little doubt that this is the 
city of Samai-ia mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, 
where Philip preached with such success, and which 
furnished to the Church one of its earliest and 
most dangerous adversaries, and its first and most 
distinguished apologist. Not that Simon Magus 
was a native of Neapolis, but of a village of Samaria 
named Gitton {Tirruv, Just. Mart. Apol. i. 36; 
comp, Euseb. II, E. ii. 13), but Neapolis was the 
principal theatre of his sorceries. Justin Martyr was 
a native of the city, according to Eusebius {anh 
^\avlas vlas irdKcots "Zoplas IIa\ai<rrivTi5, Hist 
Eccles. ii. 13). Sichem is placed by Eusebius and 
St. Jerome, x. M. P. from Sliilo, which agrees well with 
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the interval between Silun and NabliU, {Onomast 
t. V. But it must be observed, that these 

authors distinguish between the Sychem of Ephraim, 
near the sepulchre of Joseph,—which, having been 
destroyed and sown with salt by Abimelech, was 
restored by Jeroboam (comp. Judges, ix. 45, with 
1 Kings, xii. 25), who, Josephus says, built his palace 
there {Ant. viii. 8. § 4),—and the city of refuge in 
Mount Ephraim, which they assign to Manasseh, 
and, with strange inconsistency, immediately identify 
with the preceding by the fact that Joseph’s bones 
were buried there. {Onomast. s. v. 5uxe/u.) The 
author of the Jerusalem Itinerary places it xl. M. P. 
from Jerusalem. 

The modem town of NahhU is situated in a valley 
lying between Mount Ebal on the N., and Mount 
Gerizim on the S., giving to the valley a direction 
from E. to W. On the E., the Nablus valley opens 
into a much wider valley, about 2 miles from tho 
town ; this valley is called Erd-Mukhna Where the 
Nablus valley meets the Erd-Mukhna, at the NE, 
base of Mount Gerizim, is Jacob’s well, and, hard by 
the well, is the traditionary site of Joseph’s tomb, 
both of them close to the Moslem village of AsTcar, 
situated at the SE. base of Mount Ebal. Possibly 
this Askar may mark the site of ancient Sycbar,the 
names present only ah anagrammatical variation. 
This would satisfy tho language of Eusebius and St. 
Jerome, cited at tho commencement of the article, 
and remove the obvious difiiculty of supposing the 
well so far distant from the city as is Nablits, par¬ 
ticularly as Nabltis abounds with running streams, 
and there are copious fountains between it and the 
well. One of these, not noticed by any traveller, 
situated about mid-way between the well and the 
town, in the middle of the valley, is called ’Ain 
Daphne, so named, no doubt, at the time when 
Greeks inhabited Neapolis, from the infamous 
fountain and grove near Antioch. Tho modern 
Nablus is a large and well-built town, containing a 
population of from 12,000 to 14,000 souls, almost 
entirely Mohammedans; the Samaritans having been 
reduced to something under 200 of all ages and both 
sexes. (Raumer, Paldstina, pp. 144—148, notes ; 
Robinson, Bib. Res. vol. iii. pp. 95—136.) 

The coins of Neapolis are very frequent under the 
emperors from Titus to Volusianus. The common 
inscription is ^A. N6ACnOA6COC, more rarely 
d>AAOT, as in tho one below, in which is also added, 
as in many examples, tho name of tho region. Tho 
more usual emblem on the reverse is a temple situated 
on the summit of a mountain, to which is an ascent 
by many steps. The temple is doubtless that men¬ 
tioned by Damasius as Aihs ’YifitrTou kyubrarov 
Uphy {ap. Phot Bibl, p. 1055), the steps those 
alluded to by the Bordeaux Pilgrim in a. d, 333: — 
“ Ascenduntur usque ad summum montem gradua 
numero ccc.” On the coins of Titus, however, 
before the Mount Gerizim was introduced, a palm, as 
in the example below, was tho type; or a laurel, with 
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the name of the city written amon^; its brandies. 
(Eokiiel, vol. ill pp. 433—435: see Geuizim, Vol. I. 
p. 992. a.) [G. W.] 

2. A town of Colchis, south of Dioscurias, and 
north of Phasis, on the river Chobos or Chorsos. 
(Scyl. p. 27; Ptol. v. 10. §2.) 

3. A town on the coast of Ionia, soutli of Ephesus, 
on the road between Anaca and Marat hesium. It 
was small place wiiidi at first belonged to the 
Ephesians, and afterwards to the Samians, who 
received it in exchange for Marathe.sium. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 639.) Most writers identify its site with the 
modern Scala Nova^ at a distance of about three 
hours’ walk from tlio site of ancient Ephesus ; but 
Col. Leake {Asia Minor^ p. 261) believes that this 
place marks the site of tlie ancient M:irathesium,and 
that the ancient remains found about halfway 
betw'een Scala Nova and Tsliamjli^ belong to the 
ancient town of Ncapt)lis. (Comp. Tournefort, Let- 
ters^ XX. p. 402; Fellows, Journal of an Exc. in As. 
Mm. p. 271, who identifies Neapolis with Tshangli 
or Cluingli itself.) 

4. A town in Curia, between Orthosia and Apbro- 
disias, at the foot of Mount Cadmus, in the neigli- 
bourhood of llar])asa. (Ptol. v. 2. § 19 ; Hierocl. 
p. 688.) Kiditer ( Wallfahrten, p. 539) identifies 
it witii the modern Jenihula, near Arpas Kalessif the 
ancient Harpasa. Another town of the same name 
is mentioned on the coast of Caria by Mda (i. 16) 
and Pliny (v. 29); and it is clear that this cannot be 
tlie same town as that near llarpas ; it is probably 
only another name for New Myndus [Myndus]. 

5. A town in Pisidia, a few miles south of 

Antioch. (Ptol. v. 4. §11; Hierocl. p. 672.) Pliny 
(v. 42) mentions it as a town of the lioman province 
of Galatia, which embraced a portion of Pisidia. 
Franz (Fiinf Ijischriften, p. 35) identifies its site 
with Tutlnek, where some ancient remains still 
exist. [H. S.] 

6. A small place situated on tlie Euplirates, 

at the distance of 14 schoeni (about 40 miles) 
below Bescchana. Ritter has tried, but unsuccess¬ 
fully (if the present numbers be correct) to identify 
it with Maida. (Isid, Mans. Parth. i. 12, ed. Muller, 
1855.) [V.] 

NEATOLIS. III. In Africa. 1. In Egypt. 
[CaKNKI’OLIS.] 

2. A town of Cyrenaica, which Ptolemy (iv. 4. § 
11) places in 31® lO' lat. and 49® long. TJie town 
of Malmg or Mablg, with which it has been identi¬ 
fied, and which appears to be a corruption of the 
old name, with no other change than what might bo 
expected from the Arab pronunciation, docs not 
quite agree with the position assigned by Ptolemy 
to Neapolis, (Beechey, Exped. to the N. Coast of 
Africa^ p. 350; Barth, Wan^rwigen^yt'^, 391.405.) 

3. [Leptis Magna.] 

4. A town of Zeugitana with a harbour (Scylax, 
p. 47; Stadiasm. § 107 ), the same as the Maco- 
MADES of Pliny (v. 3; MoKSpaba^ Ptol. iv. 3. § 11); 
a “ municipium,” as it appeare from the Antonine 
Itinerary (“ Macomades Minores,” Peut. Tab. ; Geog. 
Rav. iii, 5); this latter name indicates a Phoenician 
origin. (Movers, Phoeniz. Alterth, vol. ii. p. 494.) 
It has bwn identified with Kass'r Ounga, on the 
N. of the Oulf of Hammdmet. 

6. A factory of the Carthaginians upon the Sinus 
Neapolitan us, from wliich it was the shortest dis¬ 
tance to Sicily—a voyage of two days and a night. 
(Thuc. vii. 50; Scylax, p 49; Stadiasm. § 107; 
Strab. xvii. p, 834.) It was taken by Agathocles in 
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his African campaign. (Diodor. xx. 17.) Under tlio 
earlier emperors it was a “ liberum oppidum ” (Plin. 
v. 3 ), afterwards under Hadrian a “ colonia.” (Ptol. 
iv. 3. § 8; Itin. Anton.; Peut. Tab. ; Geog. Rav. v. 5.) 
The old name is retained in the modem Nobel, where 
{Wanderungen, P* 141; comp. Shaw, Trav. p. 
161) found some remains of antiquity. [E. B. J.] 
NEBIS. [Gallaecia, Vol. 1. p. 933, a.] 

NEBO. 1. (Na^au, LXX.), the mountain from 
which the patriarch Moses was permitted to view 
the Promised Land. Its situation is thus described: 
— “ Get thee up into this mountain Abarim, unto 
Mount Nebo, which is in the land of Moab, that 
is over against Jericho" (Zlewf. xxxii. 49); “and 
Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the 
mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over 
against Jericho.” We have here three names of the 
mount, of w’hicb, however, Abarim may designate 
the range or mountain region rising from the high 
table-land of Moab (comp. Numbers, xxvii. 12, 
xxxiii. 47); while Pisgah is an appellative for a hill, 
—as it is rendered in our margin, wherever the 
name occurs in the text {Nund). xxi. 20; Peut. 
iii. 27, xxxiv. 1), and in several oriental versions 
(Lex. 5. V. —Nebo the proper name of some 

one particular peak. This name is regarded by M. 
(^uatremi^ro as of Aramaic origin, identical with that 
of the celebrated Chaldean divinity {Isaiah, xlvi. 1) 
so frequently compounded with the names of their 
most eminent kings, &c.; and he discovers other 
names of like origin in the same parts. {Memoire 
sur les NahaUens, p. 87.) It is placed by Eusebius 
and St. Jerome 6 miles west of Esbus (Heshboii), 
over against Jericho, on the road from Livias to 
Esbus, near to Mount Phogor [Pkor] : it was 
still called by its ancient name {Onomast. s. vv. 
Nabau. A barim). Dr. Robinson has truly remarked 
that over against Jericlio “ there is no peak or point 
perceptibly higher than the rest; but all is appa¬ 
rently one level line of summit, without peaks or 
gaps.” . . . “ Seetzen, Burckhardt, and also Irby and 
Mangles, have all found Mount Nebo in JebeVAttA- 
riis, a high mountain south of the Zurica Main ” 
(Arnon). This, however, is far south of the Lati¬ 
tude of Jericho. {Bib. Res. vol. iii. pp. 306, 307). 

2. A town of the tribe of Reuben, mentioned 
with Heshbon, Eloaleh, and othera {Numb, xxxii. 
38); doubtless the site now marked by Neba in the 
Belka, south of Es-Salt (Robinson, Bib. Res. vol. 
ii. p. .307, n. 1, vol. iii. appendix, p. 170), L o. in 
the same district with ITeshAn and El-Al, the 
modern representatives of Heshbon and Elealeh. 
Whether this town was connected with the synony¬ 
mous mountain is very uncertain. 

3. A town in Judali. {Ezra, ii. 29; Nehem. vii. 

33.) [G. W.] 

NEBRISSA. [Nabkissa.] 

NEBRODES MONS (toi NcupciS?] bpr\, Strab.: 
Monti di Madonid), one of the most consider.able 
ranges of mountains in Sicily. The name was 
evidently applied to a part of the range which com¬ 
mences near Capo Pelorus, and extends along the 
northern side of the island, the whole way to the 
neighbourhood of Panormus. Though broken into 
various mountaiu groups, there is no real interrup¬ 
tion in the chain throughout this extent, and the 
names applied to different parts of it seem to have 
been employed (as usual in such cases) with much 
vagueness. The part of the chain nearest to Capo 
Pelorus, was called Mens Neptunius, and therefore 
the Mods Nebrodes must have been further to the 
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west. Strabo speaks of it as rising opposite to 
Aetna, so that he would seem to apply the name to 
tho mountains between that peak and the northern 
coast, which are still covered with the extensive 
forests of Caronia, Silius Italicus, on the other 
hand, tells us that it was in the Mons Nebrodes the 
two rivers of the name of Himora had their sources, 
which can refer only to the more westerly group of 
the Monti di Madonia^ the most lofty range in 
Sicily after Aetna, and this indentification is gene¬ 
rally adopted. But, as already observed, there is no 
real distinction between the two. Silius Italicus 
speaks of the Mons Nebrodes as covered with forests, 
and Solinus derives its name from the number of 
fawns that wandered through them; an etymology 
obviously fictitious. (Strab. vi. p. 274; Solin. 5. 
§§ 11, 12; Sil. Ital. xiv. 236; Cluver. Skil, p. 364; 
Eazcll. da Reh, Sic. x. 2. p. 414.) [E. H. B.] 

NECTIBERES. [Maurktania.] 

NEDA (NfSa), now £u 2 i, a river of Peloponnesus, 
rises in Mt. Cerausium, a branch of Mt. Lycacus in 
Arcadia, and flows with many windings in a westerly 
direction past Phigalia, first forming the bound¬ 
ary between Arcadia and Messenia, and afterwards 
between Elis and Messenia. It falls into tho Ionian 
sea, and near its mouth is navigable for small boats. 
(Paus. iv. 20. §§1,2, iv. 36. § 7, v. 6. § 3, viii. 38. 
§3, vui.41.§§ 1,2; Strab. viii. pp.344,348; Leake, 
Moreay vol. i. pp. 56, 485; Ross, Reisen im Pelo~ 
panneSy p. 84 ; Curtius, Peloponnesosy vol. ii. pp. 
152, 185.) 

NEpAD, a river of Pannonia, mentioned only 
by Jomandes (de Reh. Get. 50), as the river on tho 
banks of which the Huns were defeated by the 
Oepidae. Tho name is in some MSS. Nedao, and tlie 
river is believed to be the nKxlorn Neytra. [L. S.] 
NEDINUM (N^Sivov, Ptol. ii. 16. § 10; Gcog. 
Rav. iv. 16; Neditac, Orelli, Inscr. 3452), a town of 
the Libumi, on the road from Siscia to ladera (Peut. 
Tab.)y identified with the ruins near Nadin. Orelli 
(/. c.) refers the inscription to Novigrad. (Wilkinson, 
Dalmatia and MontenegrOy vol. i. p. 93.) [E.B. J.) 
NEDON. [Messenia, p. 342, b.] 

NEGRA. [Marsyabae, pp. 284, 285.] 
NELCYNDA (rd NeAKui/Sa, Peripl. §§ 53, 54, 
ed. Muller, 1855), a port on the W. coast of India, 
in the province called Limyrica, without doubt the 
same as that now called Neliseram. It is in lat. 
12° 10' N. It is mentioned in various authorities 
under names slightly modified one from the other; 
thus, it is the Melcynda of Ptolemy (vii. 1. § 9), 
in tho country of the Aii; the portus gentis Nea- 
cyndon” of Pliny (vi. 26. s. 104), which was also 
called Bacaro or Barace; the Niiicylda of the Peu- 
tingeriun Table; and Nilcinna of the Geogr. li;\ven. 
(ii. 1). The name is certainly of Indian origin, 
and may be derived, as suggested by Ritter (v. 
p. 515) from NilakhandUty tho blue county. Other 
derivations, however, have been proposed for it. 
(Vincent, Periplus, ii. p. 445; Rcnnell, Mem. Hin^ 
dostany p. 48; Gosselin, iii, p. 227.) [V.] 

NELEUS. [Euboea, Vol. I. p. 872, a.] 
NE'LIA (NijAfo), a town of Magnesia in Thes¬ 
saly, between which and lolcus Demotrias was situ¬ 
ate. Leake identifies it with the remains of a 
small Hellenic town above Lekhonia. (Strab. ix. 
p. 436; Leake, Northern GreecCy vol. iv. p. 379.) 

NELO, a sniall river of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
in the territory of the Astures, and on the N. coast 
of Spain; probably the Rio de la Puente. (Plin. iv. 
20. 8. 34; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 299.) [T.H.D.] 


NEMAUSUS. 

NEMALONI, an Alpine people. In the Tropliy 
of the Alps the name of the Nemalonl occurs be¬ 
tween the Brodiontii and Edenates. (Plin. iii. 20.) 
The site of this people is uncertain. It is a mere 
guess to place them, as some do, at MwlanSy in the 
valley of Barcelonette. [G. L.] 

NEMAUSUS (Ne/iovo'os: Eih. Nefioucrios, Ne- 
mausensis; Nimes), a city of Gallia Narbonensis on 
tlie road from Arelate (Arles) through Narbo 
(Narbonne) into Spain. Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 10) calls 
it Nemausus Colonia, but he places it in the same 
latitude as Arausio (Orange), and more than a 
degree north of Arelate; which are great blunders. 
Nemausus was the cliief place of the Volcae Areco-^ 
inici: “ with respect to number of foreigners and those 
engaged in trade (says Strab. iv. p. 186) much infe¬ 
rior to Narbo, but with respect to its population much 
8U|Derior; for it has subject to it twenty-four villages 
of people of the same stock, populous villages which 
are contributory to Nemausus, which has what is 
called tho Latium (Jus Latii or Latinitas). By 
virtue of this right those who have obtained tlie 
honour of an aedileship and quaestorsliip in Ne- 
inausus become Roman citizens; and for this reason 
this people is not under the orders of the governors 
from Rome. Now the city is situated on the road 
from Iberia into Italy, which road in the summer is 
easy travelling, but in the winter and spring is 
muddy and washed by streams. Some of these 
streams arc passed by boats, and others by bridges 
of wood or stone. The wintry torrents are the cause 
of the trouble frwn the water, for these torrents 
sometimes as late as tlie summer descend from the 
Alps after tho melting of the snow.” 

Strabo fixes the site of Nemausus about 100 stadia 
from the Rhone, at a point opposite to Tarascon, and 
720 stadia from Narbo. In another place (iv. p. 178) 
Strabo estimates the distance from Narbo to Ne- 
inausus at 88 M. P. One of the Itin. routes makes 
it 91 M. P. from Narbo to Nemausus. Strabo’s two 
distances do not agree, for 720 stadia are 90 M. P. 
The site of the place is certain. In the middle age 
documents tho name is written Nemse (D’Anvillo). 
There seems to be no authority for writing tho 
modern name Nismes; and yet Nimes, as it is now 
properly written, supposes a prior form Nismes. 
Nmes is tho present capital of the arrondissoment 
of Card, the richest in Roman remains of all the 
districts of France. 

The twenty-four smaller places that were attached 
(attribute) to Nemausus are mentioned by Pliny 
(iii. 4). Tho territory of Nemausus produced good 
cheese, which was carried to Rome (Plin. xi. 42). 
This cheese was made on the Cevennes, and Pliny 
appears to include Mons Lesura in the territory of 
Nemausus. Latera [Latera] on the Ledus (Lez) 
west of Nemausus was in the territory, which pro¬ 
bably extended through Ugemum eastward to the 
Rhone. Nemausus was an old Gallic town. The 
name is the same that Strabo gives with a slight 
variation (Nemossus) to Augustonemetum or Cler^ 
mont in Aw^ergne. The element Nem appeans in 
the name of several Gallic towns. Nemausus was 
made a Colonia probably by the emperor Augustus. 
An inscription on one of the gates, called the gate 
of Augustus, records the eleventh or twelfth consul¬ 
ship of Augustus, and that he gave gates and walls 
to the colony. There is a bronze medal of Ne- 
mausus in the Museum of Avignon, the so called 
Pied de Btche, on one side of which there is the 
legend col. nem. with a crocodile chained to a palm- 
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tree, which may probably commemorate the conquest 
of Egypt; on the other are two heads, supposed to 
be Augustus and Agrippa, with the inscription imp. 
p. p. Divi. F, This medal has also been found in 
other places. It is figured below. 


OOII^ OF NKMAUSU8. 

Nimes contains many memorials of its Roman 
splendour. The am})hitheatre, which is in good 
preservation, is larger than that of Verona in Italy ; 
and it is estimated that it would contain 17,000 
persons. It stands in an oi)en space, cleared of all 
buildings and obstructions. It has not the massive 
and imposing appearance of the amphitheatre of 
Arks; but it is more complete. A man may make 
the circuit on the flat which runs round the upper 
story, except for about one-sixth of the circuit, 
where the cornice and the flat are broken down. 

The greater diameter is about 437 English feet, 
which includes the thickness of the walls. The 
exterior height on the outside is nearly 70 English 
feet. The exterior face of the building consists of a 
ground story, and u story above, which is crowned 
by an attic. There are sixty well proportioned 
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arches In tlie ground story, all of the same sizo 
except four entrances, larger than the rest, which 
correspond to the four cardinal points. These arches 
open on a gallery, which runs all round the interior 
of the building. The story above has also sixty 
arches. All along the circumference of the attic 
there are consoles, placed ut equal distances, two 
and two, and pierced in the middle by round holes. 
These holes received the poles which supported an 
awning to shelter the spectators from the sun and 
rain. When it was complete, there were thirty rows 
of seats iu the interior. At present there are only 
seventeen. The stones of the upper seats are of 
enormous dimensions, some of them 12 feet long, 
and 2 feet in width. 

The temple now called the Maison Carrhis, a 
parallelogram on the plan, about 76 English feet 
long, and 40 wide. It is what is called pseudo- 
peripteral, with thirty Corinthian fluted pillars, all 
of which are engaged in the walls, except six on 
the face and two on each side of the front portico, 
ten in all. The portico has, consequently, a con¬ 
siderable depth compared with the width. The 
columns are ten diameters and a quarter in height. 
The temple is highly enriched in a good style. 
Se'guior (1758) attempted to prove that this 
temple was dedi(Jated to C. and L. Caesar, the sons 
of Agrippji by Julia the daughter of Augustus. 
But M. Auguste Pedet has within the present cen • 
tury showm that it was dedicated to M. Aurelius 
and L. Verus. The excavations which have been 
made round the Maison Carrie since 1821 show 
that it was once surrounded by a colonnade, which 
seems to have been the boundary of a forum, within 
which the temple was placed. The Maison Carrie^ 
after having passed through many hands, and been 
applied to many purposes, is now a museum of 
painting and antiquiticvS. Arthur Young {Travels 
in France^ 2nd ed. vol. i. p. 48) says “that the 
Maison Carree is beyond comparison the most light, 
elegant, and pleasing building I ever beheld.” 
Nobody will contradict this. 





The famous fountain of Nemausus, which Auso- 
nius mentions (Ordo Noh. Urb.^ Burdigala)— 

“ Non Aponus potu, vitrea non luce Nemausus 
Purior”— 

still exists; and there are some traces of the ancient 
construction, though the whole is a modern restora¬ 
tion. But the great supply of water to Nemausus 
was by the aqueduct now called the Pont du Gai'd^ 
and it is said that this acqueduct terminated by a 


subterraneous passage in the side of the rock of the 
fountain. A building called the Temple of Diana, 
and a large edifice called Tour Mayne (Turns 
Magna), which appears td have been a sepulchral 
monument, the gate of Augustus, and the gate 
called of France, are the chief remaining monuments 
of Nemausus. 

The noblest Roman monument in France is the 
aqueduct called ihe Pont du Gard^ which is between 
three and four leagues from Nimes, Over this aque- 
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duct the waters of the springs of the Eure and Aizan 
near were brought toNemausus. The river Gar- 
don, the ancient Vardo, is deep just above the aque¬ 
duct. The channel is sunk between ragged rocks, 
on which scattered shrubs grow. The river rises in 
the Chenma, and is subject to floods, which would 
liave destroyed a less solid structure than this 
Roman bridge. The bridge is built where the valley 
is contracted by the rocks, and in its ordinary state 
all the water passes under one arch- The best view 
of the bridge is from the side above it. The other 
side is disfigured by a modern structure of the same 
dimensions as the lower range of arches; it is a 
bridge attached to the lower arches of the Roman 
bridge, and is used for the passage of carts and 
horses over the Gardon. 

There are three tiers of arches. The lowest tier 
consists of six arches; that under which the water 
flows is the largest. Tlie width of this arch is said 
to be about 50 English feet, and the height from 
the surface of the water is about 65 feet. 'I’he 
second tier contains eleven arches, six of which cor- 
respodd to those below, but they appear to be wider, 
and the piers are not so thick as those of the lowest 
tier. The height of the second tier is said to be 
about 64 feet; but some of these dimensions may 
not be very accurate. The third ti(!r has thirty-five 
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arches, or thereabouts, making a length, as it ia 
said, of about 870 English feet. It is about 26 
feet high to the top of the great slabs of stone 
which cover it. These slabs lie across the channel 
in which the water was conveyed over the river, 
and they project a little so as to form a cormce.' 
The whole height of the three tiers, if the several 
dimensions are correctly given, is about 155 feet. 
It is generally said that the bridge is entirely 
built of stones, without mortar or cement. The 
stones of the two lower tiers are without cement; 
but the arches of the highest tier, which are. built 
of much smaller stones, are cemented. At the 
north end of the aqueduct the highest tier of arches 
and the water channel are higher than the ground 
on which the aqueduct abuts, and there must have 
been a continuation of small arches along the top of 
this hill; but there arc no traces of them, at least 
near the bridge. On the opposite or south side the 
aqueduct abuts against the hill, which is higher 
than the level of the channel. There is no trace of 
the hill having been pierced ; and an intelligent 
man, who lives near the bridge, says that the 
aqueduct was carried round the hill, and that it 
pierced another hill further on, where the tunnel 
still exists. 
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The stone of this bridge is a yellowish colour. 
Seen under the sun from the west side, the bridge 
has a brightish yellow tint, with patches of dark 
colour, owing to the weather. The stone in the 
highest tier is a concretion of shells and sand, and 
that in the lower tiers appears to be the same. In 
tlio stones in the highest tier there are halves of a 
bivalve shell completely preserved. The stone also 
contains bits of rough quartzose rock, and many 
small rounded pebbles. In the floods the Gardon 
rises 30 feet above its ordinary level, and the 
water will then pass under all the arches of the 
lowest tier. The piers of this tier show some marks 
of being worn by the water. But the bridge is still 
solid and strong, a magnificent monument of the 
grandeur of Roman conceptions, and of the boldness 
of their execution. 

There are many works which treat of the an¬ 
tiquities of Nimes. Some are quoted and extracts 
from them are printed in the Guide du Voyageur, 
par Richard and E. Hocquart. [G. L.] 

NE'MEA Jon. fUe/Jilr}: Adj. Ne/ueiof, 

Nf Nemeaeus), the name of a valley in the 
territory of Cleonae, where Hercules slew the Ne- 
mean lion, and where the Nemean games were 
celebrated every other year. It is described by 
Strabo as situated between Cleonae and Phlius 
(viii. p. 377). The valley lies in a direction 
nearly north and south, and is about two or three 
miles long, and from half to three quarters of a mile 
in breadth. It is shut in on every side by moun¬ 


tains, and is hence called by Pindar a deep vale 
(^affvTredos, Nem. iii. 18.) Tliere is a remarkable 
mountain on the NE., called in ancient times 
Apesas (’ATTcVay), now Fujea, nearly 3000 feet 
high, with a flat summit, which is visible from Argos 
and Corinth. On this mountain Perseus is said to 
have first sacrificed to Zeus Apesantius. (Paus. ii. 
15. § 3; Steph. B. s. v. ’AWeras; Stat. Theb, iii. 
460, seq.) Theocritus gives Nemoa the epithet of 
“ well-watered ” (evvSpou Ne/xtT 7 S Theocr. 

XXV. 182). Several rivulets descend from the sur¬ 
rounding mountains, which collect in the plain, and 
form a river, which flows northward through the 
ridges of Apesas, and falls into the Corinthian gulf, 
forming in the lower part of its source the boundary 
between the territories of Sicyon and Corinth. This 
river also boro the name of Nemea (Strab. viii. 
p. 382; Diod. xiv. 83; Liv. xxxiii. 15); but as it 
was dependent for its supply of water upon the 
season of the year, it was sometimes called the Ne¬ 
mean Charndra. (Aesch. de Fals. Leg. § 168, ed. 
Bekkcr; ^ Xapdbpa, Xen. Hell. iv. 2. § 15.) The 
mountains, which enclose the valley, have several 
natural caverns, one of which, at the distance of 15 
stadia from the sacred grove of Nemea, and on the 
road named Tretus, from the latter place to Mycenae, 
was pointed out as the cave of the Nemean lion- 
(Paus. ii. 15. § 2.) 

The name of Nemea was strictly applied to the 
sacred grove in which the games were celebrated. 
Like Olympia and the sanctuary at the Corinthiaii 
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Isthmus, it was’not a town. The sacred grove 
oontamed only the temple, theatre, stadium, and 
other monnments. There was a village in the 
neighbourhood called Bbmbina (Be/x^iva), of which, 
however, the exact site is unknown. (Strab. viii. 
p, 377; Steph. B. a, r.) The haunts of the Ne- 
mean lion are said to have been near Bembina. 
(Theocr. xxv. 202.) 

The chief building in the sacred grove was the 
temple of Zeus Nemeius, the patron god of the place. 
When visited by Pausanias the roof had fallen, and 
the statue no longer remained (ii. 15. § 2). Three 
columns of the temple are still standing, amidst a 
vast heap of ruins. “ Two of these columns be> 
longed to the pronaos, and wore placed as usual be¬ 
tween antae; they are 4 feet 7 inches in diameter 
at the base, and still support their architrave. The 
third column, which belonged to the outer range, is 
6 feet 3 inches in diameter at- the base, and about 
34 feet high, including a capital of 2 feet. Its dis¬ 
tance from the corresponding column of the pronaos 
is 18 feet. The total height of the three members 
of the entablature was 8 feet 2 inches. The general 
intercolumination of the peristyle was 7 feet; at the 
angles, 5 feet 10 inches. From the front of the 
pronaos to the extremity of the cell within, the 
length was 95 feet; the breadth of the cell wdthin, 
31 feet; the thickness of the walls, 3 feet. The 
temple was a hexastyle, of about 6.5 feet in breadth 
on the upper step of the stylobate, which consisted 
of three steps: the number of columns on the sides, 
and consequently the length of the temple, I could 
not ascertain.” (Leake.) Though of the Doric 
order, the columns are as slender as some of the 
specimens of the Ionic, and are so different from the 
older Doric examples, that we ought probably to 
ascribe to the temple a date subsequent to the Per¬ 
sian wars. 

Among the other monuments in the sacrod grove 
were the tombs of Opheltes, and of bis father Ly- 
curgus. The former was surrounded with a stone 
enclosure, and contained certain altars; the latter 
was a mound of earth. (Pans. ii. 15. § 3.) Pau¬ 
sanias also mentions a fountain called Adrasteia. 
The latter is, doubtless, the source of water near the 
Turkish fountain, which is now without water. At 
tbe foot of the mountain, to the left of this spot, are 
the remains of the stadium. Between the stadium 
and the temple of Zeus, on the left of the path, are 
some Hellenic foundations, and tw'o fragments of 
Doric columns. Near the temple are the laiins of a 
small church, which contains some Doric fragments. 
(Leake, ilforca, vol. iii. p. 327, seq.; Curtius, Pe- 
lopormesoSj vol. ii. p. 505, seq.) 

For an account of the Nemean festival, see Piet 
of Antiq. s. v, 

NEMENTURI, one of the several Alpine peoples 
enumerated by Pliny (iii. c. 20) among the names 
inscribed on the Trophy of the Alps. Their position 
is unknown. [G. L.] 

NE'MESA, a river of Gallia mentioned by Au- 
sonius {Mosella, v. 353), is the Nims, which joins 
the Pronaea (Prum). The united streams flow 
into the Sura (Sour), and the Sura into the Mo- 
sella. [G. L.] 

NEMBTACUM or NEMETOCENNA (Arrow), 
the chief town of the Atrebates, a Belgic people. 
Caesar (B, G.viii. 46) spent a winter at Nemetocenna 
at the close of his Gallic campaigns. In the inscrip¬ 
tion of Tongem there is a route from Castellum 
(^Caaad) to Nemetacum, which is the same place as 
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Nemetocenna. The distance from Caasel through 
Bethum to Arrow is 43 M. P. The distance ac¬ 
cording to the Antonino Itin. from Cassel through 
Minariacum [Minariacum] is 55 M. P. There is 
also a route from Taruenna {Th^rouerme) of 33 
M. P. to Nemetacum. There is no place where 
these roads can meet except Arras. In the Greek 
texts of Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 7) the capital of the 
Atrebates is Origiacum ('OpiyiaKov ); but it is 
said that the Palatine kIS. has Metacon, and all the 
early edition.s of Ptolemy have Metacum. It seems 
possible, then, that Ptolemy’s Metacum represents 
Nemetacum. But Ptolemy incorrectly places the 
Atrebates on the Seine; he also places part of their 
territory on the sea-coast, which may be true. Ori¬ 
giacum is supposed to he Orchies, between Toumai 
and Douai. The town Nemetacum afterwards took 
the name of the people Atrebates or Atrebatii, and 
the name was finally corrupted into Arras. [Atre- 
liATES.] 

The traces of the Roman roads from Arras to 
Thcromnne and to Camhrai are said to exist. It is 
also said that some remains of a temple of Jupiter 
have been discovered at Arras, on the. Place du 
Cloitre; and that there was a temple of Isis on the 
site of the IIoteUDieu. (D’Anville, Notice, c^c. , 
Walckenaer, Geog, <fc. vol. i. p. 431.) [G. L ] 

NKMETATAE. [Galt.akcia, Vol. I. p. 933, a.] 

NEME'TES (Neyu^rai). This name first appears 
in Caesar (B. G. i. 51), who sj)eaks of the Nemetes 
as one of the Germanic tribes in the army of Ario- 
vistus. In another passage {B. G. vi. 2.5) he de¬ 
scribes the Hercynia Silva as commencing on the 
w-est at the borders of the Hclvctii, the Nemetes, 
and the Raiiraci; and as he does not mention the 
Nemetes as one of the nations on the left bank of 
the Rhine (i?. G. iv. 10), wo may probably infer 
that in his time they were on the east or German 
side of the Rhino. The Vangiones and Nemetes 
were afterwards transplanted to the west side of the 
Rhine, (Tac. Geivn. c. 28.) Ptolemy makes No- 
viomagus {Speyer) the capital of the Nemetes, but 
he incorrectly places them north of the Vangiones, 
whose capital was Borbetnmagus (^Worms). Pliny 
(iv. 17) mentions tlie Nemetes, Tribocci, and Van¬ 
giones in tins order; but Tacitus mentions them 
just in the inverse order, Vangiones, Tribocci and 
Nemetes. From none of these writers could we 
determine the relative positions of these peoples; 
but the fact that Noviomagus (floiipayos) is men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy as the chief town of the Nemetes, 
and that Noviomagus is proved to be Speyer by the 
Itineraries along tlie we.st bank of the Rhine, deter¬ 
mine the position of the Nemetes. 

In Ammianus Marcellinus (xv. 11) and the 
Not. Imp., Noviomagus appears under the name 
of the people Nemetes or Nemetae. Ammianus 
calls it a municipium, by which he probably means 
a Roman town. In the Notitia of the Gallic pro¬ 
vinces, Civitas Nemetum belongs to Germania Prima. 
In some later writings the expression occurs “ civitas 
Nemetum id est Spira.” The name of Speyer is 
from the Speyerbach, which flows into the Rhine at 
Speyer. (D’Anville, Notice^ <fc .; Walckenaer, Geog. 
vol. ii, p. 277.) [G. L.] 

NEMETOBRPGA (Nep^TSSpiya), a town of the 
Tihnri in Asturia, on the road from Bracara to As- 
turica, now Mendoya^ in the district of Tribis. 
(Ptol. ii. 6. § 37; Itin. Ant. p. 428; TJkert, vol. ii. 
pt. 1. p. 442.) [T. H. D.l 

NEMETOCENNA [Nemetacum.] 


S E 
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NEMORENSIS LACUS. [Aricia.1 

NEMOSSUS. [Aijoustonembtum.] 

NEMUS DIANAE. [Aricia.] 

NENTIDAVA. [Dacia, Vol. I. p. 774, b.] 
NEOGAESABEIA (N«oKai(rof»€ta: Eth. Ntoicat- 
trapiis), 1. A town in Ponttis Poleinoniacus, which, 
on account of its late origin, is not mentioned by 
any writer before the time of Pliny, was situated on 
the eastern bank of the river Lycua, 63 miles to the 
east of Amasia. (Plin. vi. 3 ; Tah. Pcuting.) It 
was the capital of the district, and celebrated for its 
size and beauty, and is of historical importance on 
account of the ecclesiastical council held there in 

A. D. 314. We possess no information about the 
date of its foundation ; but the earliest coins we have 
of it bear the image of the emperor Tiberius; whence 
it is probable that Neocaesareia was founded, or at 
least received that name, in the reign of Tiberius, 
when Strabo, who does not notice it, had already 
composed his work. It must have rapidly risen in 
extent and prosperity, as in the time of Gregorius 
Thapmaturgus, who was a native of the place, it was 
the most considerable town in Pontus. (Greg. 
Neocaes, Vit. p. 577; Amin. Marc, xxvii. 12; 
Hierocl. p. 702 ; Basil, Epiat. 210 ; Acta Eutych. 
c. 7; comp. Stepb. B. a. v. ; Solin. 45 ; Ptol. v. 6. 
§ 10.) According to Paulus Diaconus Misc. 
ii. 18), the town was once destroyed by an earth* 
quake; and from Stephanus Byz. it seems that at 
one time it was called Adrianopolis. The town still 
exists under a corrupt form of its ancient name, 
Nicaor or Nicsara^ at a distance of two days* journey 
north of Tokat. M to the supposed identity of 
Cabira and Neocaesareia, see Cabira. 

2. A town of Bithynia, of uncertain site. (Steph. 

B. $. v. ; Hierocl. p. 693 ; Concil. Const, vol. iii. p. 

668.) [L. S.] 

NEOCLAUDIOPOLIS. [Anprapa.] 

NEOCOMUM. [CoMUM.J 

NEON (Neciv: Eth, Newvios), an ancient town 
of Phocis, said to have been built after the Trojan 
war (Strab. ix. p. 439), was situated at the foot of 
Mt. Tithorea, one of the peaks of Mt. Parnassus. 
Herodotus relates that, when the Persian army in¬ 
vaded Phocis, many of the Phocians took refuge in 
Tithorea near Neon (viii. 32), and that the latter 
city was destroyed by the Persians (viii. 33). It 
was, however, afterwards rebuilt; but was again de¬ 
stroyed, with the other Phocian towns, at the end 
of the Sacred War. (Paus. x. 3. § 2.) In its 
neighbourhood, Philomelus, the Phocian general, was 
defeated, and perished in the flight by throwing 
himself down from a lofty rock. (Pans. x. 2. § 4.) 
Neon now disappears from history, and in its place 
we read of a town Tithorea, which is described by 
Pausanias (x. 32. § 8, seq.). Tliis writer regards 
Tithorea as situated on the same site as Neon ; and 
relates that Tithorea was the name anciently applied 
to the whole district, and that when the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages were collected in the 
city, the name of Tithorea was 'substituted for that 
of Neon. This, however, is nSt in accordance with 
the statement of Plutarch, according to whom Ti¬ 
thorea, in the time of the Mithridatic war, was a 
fortress surrounded by precipitous rocks, where the 
Phocians took refuge from Xerxes. He further 
states that it was not such a city as the one ex¬ 
isting in his day. (Plat. Sidl 15.) If the view of 
Plutarch is correct, that the fortress, the site of 
which was afterwards occupied by the city Ti- , 
thorea, was the place where the Phocians took re- | 
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fnge from Xerxes, we may conclude that Tithorea 
and Neon were two different places. 

The city, which existed in the time of Plutarch 
and Pausanias, was a place of some importance, 
though it had begun to decline for a generation be¬ 
fore the time of Pausanias. The latter writer men¬ 
tions, however, a theatre, the enclosure of an ancient 
agora, a temple of Athena, and the tomb of Antiope 
and Phocus. A river flowed by Tithorea, called 
Cachales (Kaxc^Aijs), to which the inhabitants had 
to descend in order to obtain water. In the territory 
of Tithorea, but at the distance of 70 stadia from the 
city, was a temple of Asclepius, and also, at the 
distance of 40 stadia, a shrine of Isis. (Paus. x. 32. 
§§ 8—13.) The name is written Tiflop^a in Hero¬ 
dotus and Pausanias, TiOopaia in Stephanus B., 
Tid6pa in Plutarch, but TtOdppa in inscriptions. 
The Ethnic name in Pausanias is TiOopteil/Sy in Ste¬ 
phanus TidopaifvSj but in inscriptions TiBoptis. 

The ruins of Tithorea are situatexi at Velitzay a 
village at the NE. foot of Mt. Parnassus. The site 
is fixed by an inscription found at Fle/ftea, in which 
the name of Tithorea occurs. Two-thirds of the 
modern village stand within the mined walls of. the 
ancient city. A considerable portion of the walls, 
and many of the towers, still remain. The town 
was carefully fortified towards the W. and NW., and 
was sufficiently protected towards the NE. and E. 
by the’precipitous banks of the Cachales, and to¬ 
wards the S. by the steep sides of Mt. Parnassus. 
The walls are almost 9 feet broad. The Cachales, 
which now bears the name of KaJeoreumay or the 
evil torrent, flows in a ravine below the village, and 
thus illustrates the statement of Pausanias, that the 
inhabitants descended to it in order to obtain water. 
Behind VelitzOy ascending the Cachales, there is a 
cavern on the steep side of the rock, which, during 
the last war of independence, received a great number 
of fugitives. It is very spacious, is supplied with 
excellent water, and is quite impregnable. This is 
probably the place where the inhabitants of Neon 
and the surrounding places took refuge in the Per¬ 
sian invasion, as the Delphians did in the Corycian 
caA’e [see Vol. I. p. 768], more especially as the 
height immediately above Velitza is not adapted for 
such a purpose. A difficult mule path leads at 
present through the ravine of the Cachales across 
the heights of Parnassus to Delphi. In the time of 
Pausanias there were two roads from Tithorea across 
the mountain to Delphi, one direct, the other longer, 
but practicable for carriages. Pausanias assigns 80 
stadia as the length of the shorter road; but this 
number cannot be correct, as Leake observes, since 
the direct distance is hardly less than 12 geogra¬ 
phical miles. 

Most modem writers have followed Pausanias in 
identifying Tithorea and Neon ; but Ulrichs, for the 
reasons which have been already stated, supposes 
them to have been different cities, and places Neon 
at the Hellenic rains on the Cephissus, called Paled 
Fivtty distant hour, or 3^ English miles, froni Pe- 
litza. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 77, seq.; 
Ulrichs, in Rhdnische^ Museunty 1843, p. 544, seq.) 

NEONTEICHOS (N^oi' reixoi), an Aeolian 
town not far from the coast of Mysia, situated 
between the Hermus and the town of Larissa, from 
which its distance was only 30 stadia. It is ^id to 
have been founded by the Aeolians,as a temporary 
on their first arrival in Asia. According to Stn^ 
(xiii. p. 621), the place was more ancient jBven than 
Cyme; but according to a statement in the Vita 
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Homeii (c. 10), it was built eight years later than 
Cyme, as a protection against the Pelasgians of 
Larissa. (Pan. v. 32; Herod, i. 149; Scyl. p. 
28; Steph. B. t. v.) Remains of this town, says 
Cramer, ought to be sought for on the right bank of 
the Hermus, and above Quisel-Hissarf on the road 
from Smyrna to Bergamah, [L. S.] 

NEONTEICHOS (Neov tcTxoOj fortress on the 
coast of Thrace, mentioned by Scylax (p. 28) and 
by Xenophon (^Anah. vii. 5. § 8), supposed to be 
the modern Ainadsjik, [T. H. D.] 

NEOPTO'LEMI TUBRIS (NeoirroXe/iou iriipyos, 
Strab. vii. p. 306), a place on the NW. C 9 ast of the 
Euxine, 120 stadia from the river Tyras, and the 
same distance from Cremnisci {Amn. Peripl. p. 9), 
now Akkerman. . [E. B. J.] 

NE'PETE (NeweraPtol.; N^Trlra, Strab.: Eth, 
Nepesinus: Nepi), a city of Etruria, situated in the 
southern part of that province, at a distance of 30 j 
miles from Rome and 8 miles E. of Sutriura. There 
is no doubt that it was an ancient Etruscan town, 
though certainly not a city of the first rank, and was 
probably a dependency of Veii. Hence we meet with 
no mention of the name, any more than of its neigh¬ 
bour Sutrium, until after the fall of Veii; but from 
that period these two cities became places of much 
importance as the frontier fortresses of the Roman 
dominion on the side of Etruria (Liv. vi. 9). The 
name of Nepete is first mentioned in b. c. 386, when 
it was in alliance with Rome, and being attacked by I 
the Etruscans, sent to sue for assistance from the i 
Romans. But before the military tribunes Valerius 
and Furius could arrive to their support, the city had 
surrendered to the Etruscan arms, and was occupied j 
with a strong garrison. It was, however, speedily re¬ 
taken, and the leaders of the party who had been in¬ 
strumental in bringing about the surrender were 
executed (Liv. vi. 9, 10). A few years later a more 
effectual step was taken to secure its possession by 
sending thitW a Roman colony. The establishment 
of this is fixed by Livy in b.c. 383, while Velleius 
Paterculus W’ould date it 10 years later, or 17 years 
after the capture of Rome by the Gauls (Liv. vi. 21; 
Veil. Pat. i. 14). It was a Latin colony like most of 
those established at this period. In b.c. 297, Ne¬ 
pete is again mentioned as one of the frontier towns 
on this side against the Etruscans (Liv. x. 14); but 
with this exception we hear no more of it during the 
wars of the Remans in Etruria. In the Second Punic 
War it was one of the twelve Latin colonies which de¬ 
clared themselves exhausted with the burdens of the 
war, and unable to furnish any further supplies ; 
for which it was punished, before the end of the war, 
by the imposition of double contributions (Liv. xxvii. 
9, xxix. 15). From this time Nepete seems to have 
sunk into the condition of a subordinate provincial 
town. Like the other Latin colonies, it obtained the 
Roman franchise by the Lex Julia, in b. c. 90, and 
became firom thenceforth a munioipium; which rank 
it appears to have retained under the Empire, though 
it is said in the Liber Coloniarum to have received a 
colony at the same time with that sent to Falerii 
(Fest. 8.v,Mmicipvumj^. 127; Gruter,/nscr.p. 308. 
2, p. 441. 7; LiS. CoL p. 217 ; Zumpt, de Colon. 
p. 337). Its existence as a municipal town through¬ 
out the period of the Roman Empire is proved by in¬ 
scriptions as well as by Pliny, Ptolemy, and the Ta¬ 
bula (Strab. V. p. 226; Plin. iii. 5. 8.8; Ptol, iii, 1. 
§ 50; Tab. Peut. \ Orell. Inacr. 879, 3991); but no 
menrion occurs of it in history till after the fall of 
the Western Empire, when it figures in the Gothic 
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wars as a place of some importance from its strength 
as a fortress, and was one of the last strongholds 
maintained by the Goths against Narses (Procop. 
B. G. iv. 34). It early became an episcopal see, a 
dignity which it has retained without intermission 
till the present time, though now but an insignificant 
town with about 1500 inhabitants. 

The only remains of antiquity now visible at Nepi 
are some ancient sepulchres hewn in the rock, and 
some portions of the ancient walls, much resembling 
in their construction those of Sutrium and Falerii. 
Those are considered by Dennis as belonging to the 
ancient Etruscan city; but it is more probable that 
they date only from the Roman colony. (Dennis’s 
Etruria, vol. i. p. 111; Nibby, Bintomi. vol. ii. 
p. 398.) [E. H. B.] 

NE'PHELIS (Ne^eXls), a small town on the 
coast of Cilicia, situated, according to Ptolemy (v. 8. 
§ 1), between Antioch and Anemurium; but if, as 
some suppose, it be the same place as the ZetpiAiov 
mentioned in the Stadiasmus Maris Magni (§§ 181, 
182), it ought to be looked for between Selinus and 
Celenderis. Near the place was a promontory of the 
same name, where, according to Livy (xxxiii. 20), 
the fleet of Antioclms the Great was stationed, when, 
after reducing the towns of Cilicia as far as ^linus, 
he was engaged in the siege of Coracesium, and 
where he received the ambassadors of the Rhodians. 
(Comp. Leake, Asia Minor, p. 119.) [L. S.] 

NE'PHERIS (Necpepis), a natural fortress situ¬ 
ated on a rock, 180 stadia from the town of Car¬ 
thage. (Strab. xvii. p. 834.) [E. B. J.] 

NEPTU'NIUS MONS. [Pelobus.] 
NEQUFNUM. [Narnia.] 

NEREAE, a tribe, mentioned with several others, 
who are equally unknown, by Pliny, and placed by 
him in the neighbourhood of the Insula Pattalcne, 
the modem Sauroahtran (vi. 20. s. 23). [V.] 

NEKE'TUM, or NEHITUM {mpr}rov, Ptol.: 
Etk. Neretinus: Nardo), a city of the SallentinI, in 
the ancient Calabria, mentioned both by Ptolemy 
and Pliny among the inland towns of that people. 
Its name is also found in the Tabula, which fixes 
its position 29 M. P. from Manduria on the road to 
Uxentum {Ugento), and 20 M. P. from the latter 
city. These data enable us to identify it with cer¬ 
tainty with the modem town of Nardo, a con¬ 
siderable place about 9 miles N. of Gallipoli. It 
is clear from Pliny that it was a town of municipal 
rank, and the same thing is confirmed by inscrip¬ 
tions; but there are no ancient remains at Nardo. 
(Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Ptol. iii. 1. § 76; Tab. Pent .; 
Orell. Inacr. 3108. Other inscriptions, with the 
name of munic., nerit. published by Muratori, 
vol. ii. pp. 1113, 1120, and by Romanelli, vol. ii. 
pp. 49, 50, are probably spurious. See Orelli, 
138.) [E. H. B.] 

NE’RICUS. [Leucas.] 

NERIGOS. Pliny (iv. 16. s. 30), in speaking of 
the islands in the north of Britain, says that, according 
to some, Nerigos was the largest, and that from it 
people used to sail to Thule. As besides this pas¬ 
sage we have no other information, it is impossible, 
with absolute certainty, to say what island is meant; 
but as Norway is in Danish still called Norge, and 
in Swedish Norrige, it is now generally assumed 
that Nerigos is the modem Norway; the south¬ 
western heidland of which, projecting into the sea, 
might easily lead the ancients to the belief tlvit it was 
an island. In the same passage Pliny mentions the 
island of Bergi, which may possibly be only the 
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north-western coast of Norway^ the most important 
commercial town in that part still bcai-ing the name 
of Bergen, The island of Dumna lastly, which is 
mentioned along with those spoken of above, has 
been identified with Dunbcn^ belonging to the abbey 
of JDrontheim, But all this is very doubtful, as 
Pliny, besides being very vague, may have blundered 
here as in other parts of his work; for, according to 
some, Bergion seems to have been an ancient name 
of Hibernia or Ireland (P. Mel. ii. 5. § 4); and 
Dumna is distinctly called by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 31, 
viii. 3. § 10), an island off the north of Britain. 
[Comp. Okoades.] [L. S.] 

NERIS. [Cynuria.] 

NE'RITUS. [Ithaca.] 

NE'RIUM. [Aktahki:] 

NERO'NIA. [Artaxata.] 

NERTEREANES (N€pT€peai'€s),a small German 
tribe, which is mentioned at a late period in the 
country once occupied by the Chatti, on the east of 
Mons Abnoba (Ptol. ii. 11. § 22). [L. S.] 

NERTOBRIGA (N€pTo^pt 7 a). 1. A town of 
Hispania Baetica (Ptol. ii. 4. § 13), also called by 
Pliny (iii. 1. s. 3) Concordia Julia, the modern 
Valera la vieja. It is named *EpK6€piKa in the 
copies of Polybius (xxxv. 2), by an omission of the 
N, (Ukort, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 381.) 

2. A town of the Ccltiberi in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, on the road from Emerita to Caesaraugusta. 
It is called by Appian Kepy6€pLya 50), and 

by Suidas fi^pybSpiyei: now Almunia. (Ptol. ii. 
6. § 58; Florus, ii. 17; Ant. Itin. 437; Ukert, vol. 
ii. pt. 1. p. 460.) [T. H. D.] 

NERVA (Nfpoda, Ptol. ii. 6. § 7), a small river 
in the N. of Hispania Tarraconensis, in the territory 
of the Autrigones; according to Ukert (vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p. 300), the modern Ordnnna, near Bilbao ; though 
by other writers it i.s variously identified with the 
Blanea and the Nennon. [T. H. D.] 

NERVICANUS TRACTUS, is mentioned in the 
Not, Imp. as a continuation of the Armoricanus 
Tractus. There is also a middle age authority for 
the expression “ Nervici littoris tractus.” A port on 
this coast, named Portus Aepatiaci, was guarded by 
some Neman troops according to tlie Notitia, 
IVAnvillo concludes tliat the Norvii extended from 
their inland position to the coast, and had part of it 
between the Morini and the mouth of the Schelde; 
a conclusion for which there is little evidence, and a 
good deal against it. [Menaph; Morini.] [G.L.] 
NE'RVII {Nepodioi, Nep^iOi), a nation of Belgica, 
whoso capital according to Ptolemy (ii. 9. § II) was 
Bagacum (^Bavai). When Caesar was preparing 
(u.o. 57) to march against the Belgian confederates, 
he was informed that the Neiwii liad promised to 
supply 50,000 men for tlio general defence, and 
that they were considered the most savage of all tlio 
confederates. (J5. G. ii. 4.) Tho neighbours of tho 
Nervii on the south W’cro tho Ambiani. {B. G. ii. 
15.) In Caesar’s time the Nervii had not allowed 
“ mercatores ” to come into their country; they 
would not let wine be imported and other things 
which encouraged luxury. When Caesar had 
marched for three days through their territory, ho 
learned that ho was not more than 10 Roman miles 
from the Sabis (^Sambre\ and the Nervii were 
waiting for him on the other side with the Atrebates 
and Veromandui, their border people. Thus we 
ascertain that the Atrebates, whose chief town is 
ArraSy and tlie Veromandui, whose chief place was 
St. Qitentm$ were also neighbours of tho Nervii. 
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The Nervii had no cavalry, and their countiy wa» 
made almost impenetrable to any attack from the, 
cavalry of their neighbours by quickset hedges 
which a man could not get through, and indeed 
hardly see through them. (i?. G. ii. 17.) On the 
banks of the Sambre Caesar had a desperate fight 
with the Nervii, commanded by Bodnognatus. 
During this invasion the old men, the women, and 
children of the Nervii, were removed to the aestuaries, 
and marshes, somewhere near the coast. The 
Nervii lost a great number of men in this battle: 
“ the nation and tho name were nearly destroyed.” 
(B. G. ii. 27.) Their “ senatores ” as Caesar calls 
them, Iheir' chief men, were reduced from 600 to 
three, and out of the 60,000 who were in the battle 
there were said to be only 500 left capable of bearing 
arms. After this terrible slaughter the Nervii rose 
again in arms against Caesar (b. c. 54), when they 
joined tho Ebnrones and others in the attack on 
Quintus Cicero’s camp. (B. G. v. 38.) Some of the 
commentators have found a difficulty about the ap¬ 
pearance of the Nervii again in b. o. 54, after having 
been nearly destroyed in b. c. 57. We must sup¬ 
pose that Caesar wrote of the events as they oc¬ 
curred, and that he did not alter what he had 
written. In b. c. 57 he supposed that he had de¬ 
stroyed most of the fighters of the Nervii. In b. c. 
54 ho found that ho was mistaken. In b. c. 53 
tho Nervii were again preparing to give trouble to 
the Roman governor; but ho entered their country 
in the winter season, and before they had time to 
rally or to escape, he took many prisoners, drove off 
many head of cattle, and ravaged their land, and so 
compelled them to come to terms. (B. G. vi. 2.) 
When the meeting of tho Gallic states in b. c. 52 
was settling the forces that each nation should send 
to the relief of Alesia, the contingent of the Nervii 
was 5000 men. (jB. G. vii. 75.) 

Some of tho nations between tlie Seine, the sea, 
and the Rhine, were Germans in Caesar’s time, but 
these Germans were invaders. Tho Nervii (Tac. 
Germ. c. 28) claimed a Germanic origin, and they 
may have been a German or a mixed German and 
Gallic race; but there is no evidence which can 
settle the question, Appian {de Bell, Gall. i. 4) 
speaks of tlie Nervii as descendants of the Teutones 
and Cimbri; but this is worth very little. Appian 
had probably no authority except Caesar, wliom ho 
used carelessly; and lie may have applied to the 
Nervii what Caesar says of the origin of the Adu- 
atuci. {B. G. ii. 29.) Strabo (p. 194> also says 
that the Nervii were a Germanic nation, but he does 
not even know the position of tho Nervii, and ho 
misplaces them. 

Caesar mentions some smaller tribes as dependent 
on the Nervii (B. G. v. 39) ; these tribes were Grudii, 
Levaci, Pleumoxii, Geld uni, of all whom we know 
iiotliing. 

Pliny (iv. 17) mentions in Belgica as inland 
people, the Castologi (apparently a corrupted name), 
Atrebates, Nervii liberi, Veromandui; an order of 
enumeration which corresponds with the positioil of 
the Nervii between tho Atrebates and the Veroman¬ 
dui ; for the chief place of the Atrebates is Arras, of 
the Nervii Bavai, and of the Veromandui St, Quentin. 
[Augusta Vkromanduorum.] As Pliny calls 
the Nervii liberi, we must suppose that in bis time 
they were exempt from the payment of taxes to the 
Romans, and retained their own internal govern¬ 
ment ; probably in Pliny’s time the Romans had not. 
yet fully reduced their country. 
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The territory of the Nervii did not extend beyond 
the limits of the old diocese of Cambrai, which wiis, 
however, very large. The capital of the Nervii was 
Bagftcum {Bavaij, but Cambrai was also a town of 
the Nervii. [Camaracum.] 

NEBULUM, a town in the interior of Lucania, 
mentioned by Livy during the wars of the Romans 
in that country, when it was taken by assault by the 
consul Aemilius Barbula, b. c. 317 (Liv. ix. 20). 
The only other notice of it is found in the Itineraries, 
from which we learn that it was situated on the high¬ 
road from Capua to Rhegium, at the point of junc¬ 
tion with another line of road which led from Venu- 
sia by Potentia and Grumcntum towards the fron¬ 
tiers of Bruttium (/<m. Ant pp. 105, 110; Tab, 
PeuC). The names and distances in this part of the 
Tabula are too corrupt and confused to be of any 
service: the Itinerary of Antoninus places it 14 
miles (or according to another passage 16 miles) N. 
of Muranum, the site of which is clearly ascertained. 
If the former distance be adopted as correct, it must 
have been situated at, or in the neighbourhood of, 
La Rotonday near the sources of the river Lao 
(Holhten. Not. ad Cluv. p. 293; Romanelli, vol. i. 
p. 389). [E. 11. B.] 

NEliU'SII (Nepouo-iot). This name of a people 
occurs in the Trophy of the Alps (Plin. iii. 20. s. 
24), between the Oratelli and Velauni. Ptolemy (iii. 

1. § 41) places them within his Italy among the 

Maritime Alps. Their chief town was Vintium, 
which is Fence, on the west side of the Far, and 
not far from Nicaea (Nizza). [G. L.] 

NESACTIUM (NecdfCToVjPtol.), a town of Istria, 
situated to the E, of Pola, on the Flanaticus Sinus, 
and not far from the river Arsia, which was the 
boundary of Istria on this side. Hence Ptolemy calls 
it the last city of Italy. It is mentioned by Livy as 
a city of the Istrians before their conquest by Rome, 
and a strong fortress, so that it stood a long siege, 
and was only taken by the Roman consul C. Clau¬ 
dius Pulcher, by cutting off its supply of water (Liv. 
xli. 11). It afterwards appears both in Pliny and 
Ptolemy as a municipal town of Istria under the 
Romans, and seems to have survived the fall of the 
Western Empire, but the period of its destruction is 
unknown (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23; Ptol. iii. 1. § 27; Tab. 
Pent] Anon. Rav. iv. 31). The fact of its proxi¬ 
mity to the Arsia (Ar^a), combined with Livy’s 
mention of a nvo^v JJowing by the walls, render it pro¬ 
bable that it was situated immediately on the right 
bank of the Arsia; but its exact site has not been 
determined. [E. H. B.] 

NESAEA (Nifjo-ala), a district mentioned in two 
places in Strabo, with slightly differing descrip¬ 
tions : 1. as a country belonging to Hyrcania, and 
watered by the Ochus, now Tedjen (xi. p. 509); 

2. as a distinct and independent land (xi. p. 511). 
The geographer probably meant to imply a narrow 
strip of land, whose boundaries were Hyrcania, 
Ariana, and Parthia respectively, and correspond¬ 
ing with the present Khordsan. It may be iden¬ 
tified with the existing Nissa, a small town to the 
N. of the A Umrz chain of mountains, between As- 
terdbdd and Meshed. (Wilson, Ariana, pp. 142— 
148.) 

There has been some doubt as to the orthography 
of the name, which, in some of the editions, is called 
Ntaala; but, on the whole, the above is probably 
the best. It is not nnlikely that the place called 
by Isidorus Parthaynisa, “ which the Greeks call 
Nlsaea,” must also be itotilied with the present 
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Nissa, The same district answers to the “ regio 
Nisiaea Parthyenes nobilis *’ in Pliny (vi. 25. s. 
29). [V.] 

NESCANIA, a municipal town in Hispania Bae- 
tica, stood on the site of the modem village El Valle 
de Abdelaciz, 2 leagues W. from Antequera. It is 
still famed for its mineral springs, the existence of 
which in ancient times is attested by inscriptions. 
(Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 363.) [T. H. D.] 

NESIOTIS (Nr](TiuTis Ftol. v. 9. § 17), 

a district of Asiatic Samjatia, formed by the windings 
of tlie river Rha,and occupied by the Asaki, Matrri, 
and PiiTHEiROPiiAGi. [E. B. J.] 

NESIS (^Nisida), a small island on the coast of 
Campania, between Puteoli and Neapolis, and di¬ 
rectly opposite to the extremity of the ridge called 
Mons Pausilypus (Seneca, Ep. 53). It may be con¬ 
sidered as forming the eastern headland of the bay 
of Baiae or Puteoli, of which Cape Misenum is the 
western limit. The island is of small extent, but 
considerable elevation, and undoubtedly constituted 
at a remote period one side of the crater of a vol¬ 
cano. This must, however, have been extinct before 
the period of historical memory; but it appears that 
even in the days of Statius and Lucan it emitted 
sulphureous and noxious vapours, which has long 
ceased to be the case (Stat. Silv. ii. 2. 78; Lucan, 
vi. 90). It was nevertheless, like the adjoining hill 
of Pausilypus, a pleasant place of residence. Brutus 
had a villa there, where ho was visited by Cicero 
shortly after the death of Caesar, and where they 
conferred, together with Cassius and Libo, upon 
their future plans (Cic. ad A it. xvi. 1—4). Pliny 
tells us that it was famous for its asparagus, a 
celebrity wliich it still retains (Plin. xix. 8. s. 
42) ; but the wood which crowned it in the days 
of Statius {Silv, iii. 1. 148), has long since disap¬ 
peared. [E. H. B ] 

NESIS (N^crty, Arrian Peripl. p. 18), a small 
river, 60 stadia from the Borgys, which discharges 
itself into the Euxine by the Prom, Herculis, Cape 
Constantionski{Cape Adler of Gaultier’s map), where 
there is now a river called Mezioumta. [E. B. J.j 
NESSON. [Nessonis Lacus.] 

NESSO'NIS LACUS ( 7 / Neaacci/fr Xlfivt}), sl 
lake of Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, lying east of La¬ 
rissa, now called Karafjair or MavpoXi/xvij. In 
summer it is only a marsh, and contains very little 
water, but in winter it is filled by the overflowing 
of the Peneius. When the basin is filled, its su¬ 
perfluous waters are conducted by a channel into 
the lake Boebeis, now called Karla. (Strab. ix. 
p. 440 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p, 445, 
vol. iv. p. 403.) Strabo regarded the lakes Nes¬ 
sonis and Boebeis as the remains of the great lake 
which covei-ed Thessaly, before the waters found an 
outlet through the vale of Tempe to the sea; but lie 
is mistaken in saying that Nessonis is larger than 
Boebeis, (Strab. ix. p. 430.) Nessonis received its 
name from a town Nesson, wliich is mentioned only 
by Stephanus B. {s. v. NeVcrwi/). 

NESTAEI. [Nesti.] 

NESTANE. [Mantineia, Vol. II. p. 264, b.] 
NESTI, NESTAEI (Nfaroi, Scylax, p. 8; Nc- 
OTOiot, Eratosthenes, ap. Schol, Apollon. Rhod. iv. 
1296), a people of lllyricum, with a town of the 
same name, near the river Nestus (Netrros, Scylax, 
1. c, ; Artemidorus, ap. Steph. B. s. v.), which has been 
identified with the Kerka, [E. B. J.] 

NESTUS or NESSUS (Neerros, Scyl. pp. 8, 
29; Scymn. 672; Pomp. Mela, ii. 2. §§ 2, 9; Plin. 
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iv. 11, viii. 16; N^fftror, Hesiod. Theog. 341; Ptol. iii. 
12. § 2, iii. 13. § 7; MIittoj, Zonar. ix. 28: NestOj 
Turkish Karasu)^ the river which constituted the 
boundarj of Thrace and Macedonia in the time of 
Philip and Alexander, an arrangement which the 
Romans continued on their conquest of the latter 
country. (Strab. vii. p. 331; Liv. xlv. 29.) Thu¬ 
cydides (ii. 96) states that it took its rise in Mt. 
Scomius, whence the Hebrus descended; being, in 
fact, that cluster of great summits between Ghim- 
iendil and which sends tributaries to all the 
great rivers of the N. of European Turkey. It 
discharged itself into the sea near Abdera. (Herod, 
vii. 109; comp. Theophrast. //. P. iii. 2; Leake, 
Northern Greece^ vol. iii. p. 215.) [E. B. J.] 

NESU'LIUM (Nrj(rou\ioy)^ a harbour on the coast 
of Cilicia, between Celerideris and Seleucia, 60 stadia 
east of Mylae. (Stadiasmtta Mar. Mag. §§ 166, 
167.) [L.S.] 

NETOTHAH (N€Tft)(pd),a town of Judah, men¬ 
tioned by Ezra (ii. 22) and Nehemiah (vii. 26), be¬ 
tween Bethlehem and Anathoth, if anything can be 
concluded from the order in which the names occur, 
which is so questionable, that Beit-Nettif may be, 
perhaps, safely regarded as its modem represen¬ 
tative. It is situated on the highest point of a lofty 
ridge, towards the NW. of the ancient tribe of 
Judah. (Robinson, Bih. Res. vol. ii. pp. 341 — 
347; Reland, Palaesiina, pp. 650, 909.) [G. W.] 

NETUM or NEP:TUM Ptol. iii. 4. 

§ 13; Netum, Cic., Sil. Ital.: Etk. Netinus, Cic., 
Plin.; Noto Vecchio^ a considerable town in the S. 
of Sicily, near the sources of the little river Asi- 
narui^ (Falconara), and about 20 miles SW. of Sy¬ 
racuse. We 6nd no mention of it in early times, 
but it was probably subject to Syracuse; and it is 
in accordance with this, that, by the treaty con¬ 
cluded in B. c. 263 between the Romans and Hieron 
king of Syracuse, Neetum was noticed as one of the 
cities left in subjection to that monarch. (Died. 
XXiii, Exc. H. p. 502.) We have no account of 
the circumstances which subsequently earned for 
the Netini the peculiarly privileged position in which 
we afterwards find them: but in the days of Cicero 
Netum enjoyed the rights of a “ foederata civitas” 
like Messana and Tauromenium; while, in Pliny’s 
time, it still retained the rank of a Latin town 
{civitas Latinae conditionis), a favour then enjoyed 
by only three cities in the island. (Cic. Verr. iv. 
26, V . 22, 51; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14 ; Ptol. 1. c. ; Sil. 
Ital. xiv. 268.) Ptolemy is the last ancient writer 
that mentions the name; but there is no doubt that 
it continued to exist throughout the middle ages; 
and under the Norman kings rose to be a place of 
great importance, and the capital of the southern 
province of Sicily, to which it gave the name of 
Val di Noto. But having suffered repeatedly 
from earthquakes, the inhabitants were induced to 
emigrate to a site nearer the sea, where they founded 
the modern city of Noto, in 1703. The old site, 
which is now known as Noto Vecchio, was on the 
summit of a lofty hill about 8 miles from the 
modem town and 12 from the sea-coast: some re¬ 
mains of the ancient amphitheatre, and of a building 
called a gymnasium, are still visible, and a Greek 
inscription, which belongs to the time of Hieron II. 
(Fazell. do Reb. Sic. iv. 2; Castell. Inscr. Skil. p. 
101.) [E. H. B.J 

NEUDBUS (NevBpoSy Arrian, Indie, c. 4), a small 
stream of the Panjdb, which flowed into the Hy- 
draotes (^Ravi or Jravati) from the country of the 
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Attaceni. It has not been identified with any modem 

river. [V.] 

NEVIBNUM [Noviodunum.] 

NEURI (Newpof), a nomad people of the N. of 
Europe, whom Herodotus (iv. 17, 51, 100, 125) 
places in the centre of the region which now com¬ 
prises Poland and Lithuania, about the river-basin 
of the Bng. They occupied the district (t^ 
NevplSa yr^v) which lay to the NW. of the lake out 
of which the Tyras rises, and which still bears the 
name in Slavonic of Nurskazemja, with its chief 
town Nur, and a river Nuretz. Some time before 
the expedition of Dareius, they had been obliged to 
quit their original seats, on account of a quantity of 
serpents with which it was infested, and had taken 
refuge with the Budini in the district about the 
Bvg, which had till then belonged to that people. 
Though not of the same origin, in customs they 
resembled the Scythians, and bore the reputation of 
being enchanters (ydrjres), like the “ Schamas ” 
among the Siberian nomads of the present day. 
Once a year—so the Scythians and the Greeks of 
Olbia told Herodotus—each of them became for a 
few days a wolf ; a legend which still lingers among 
the people of Volhynia and White Russia. Pom- 
ponius Mela (ii. 1. §§ 7, 13) repeats this story from 
Herodotus. (Comp. Plin. viii. 34; Creazer, SgmboUkf 
vol. ii. p. 131.) The Sarmatian Navari of Ptolemy 
(Navapoi, iii. 5. § 25) are the same as the Neuri, 
the name appearing in a Grecized form; but there is 
some difficulty in harmonising his statements, as 
well as those of Euphorus (ap. Anon. Poet, {yidgo 
Segmn. Ch.), v. 843; Anon. Peripl. p. 2) and of 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xxxi. 2. § 14), with the 
njore trustworthy accounts of Herodotus. Sebafarik 
{Slav. Alt. vol. i. pp. 194—199) refers the Neuri 
to the Wendish or Servian stock. [E. B. J.] 
NIA (N/a), a river of Interior Libya, discharging 
itself into the Hesperian bay, in 13® 30' E. long, and 
90® N. lat. (Ptol. iv. 6. § 7). Colonel Leake {Joum. 
Geog. Soc. vol. ii. p. 18) has identified it with the 
Rio Grande, which takes its rise on the border of the 
highland of Senegambia, according to Mollien’s map 
{Trav. in the Interior of Africa^ 1820), in 10® 
37' N. lat. and 13® 37' W. long. [E. B. J.] 
NICAE, NICE (Nf/cr;), or NICAEA (N/#fam), 
a town of Thrace, not far from Adrianople, the scene 
of the defeat and death of the emperor Valens by 
the Goths in a. d. 378. (Amm. Marcell. xxxi. 13; 
Cedren. ii. p. 183; Sozom. iv. 19; Theoph, p. 772.) 
It has been variously identified with Kideli and 
Kulaleu. [T. H. D.] 

NICAEA. I. In Asia. 1. (NiKafa;.Et4. 
or 'SiKaevs ; Ishnik), one of the most important towns 
of Bithynia, of which Strabo (xii. p. 565) even calls 
it the metropolis, was situated on the eastern shore 
of lake Ascanid or Ascanius, in a wide and fertile 
plain, which, however, was somewhat unhealthy in 
summer. The place is said to have been colonised by 
Bottiaeans, and to have originally borne the name of 
Ancore (Steph. B. s. v.) or Helicore {Geogr. Mif^ 
p. 40, ed. Hudson); but it was subsequently destroyed 
by the Mysians. A few years after the death of 
Alexander the Great, Antigonus, probably after his 
victory over Eumenes, inB. c. 316, rebuilt the town, 
and called it, after himself, Antigoneia. (Steph. B. 

1. c.; Eustath. ad Horn. II. ii. 863). Not long after 
Lysimachus, having made himself master of a great 
part of Asia Minor, changed the name of Antigoneia 
into Nicaea, in honour of his wife Nicaea, a daughter 
of Antipater. (Steph. B., Eustath., Strab., U. cc.) 
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According to anotlier account (Memnon, ap» Phot, 
Cod. 224. p. 233, ed. Bekker), Nicaea was founded 
men from Nicaea near Thermopylae, who had 
served in the army of Alexander the Great. Thb 
town was built with great regularity, in the form of 
a square, measuring 16 stadia in circumference; it 
had four gates, and all its streets intersected one 
another at right angles, so that from a monument in 
the centre all the four gates could be seen. (Strab. 
xii. pp. 565, &c.) This monument stood in the gym¬ 
nasium, which was destroyed by fire, but was restored 
with increased magnificence by the younger Pliny 
(^Episf. X. 48), when he was governor of Bithynia. 

Soon after the time of Lysimachus, Nicaea became 
a city of great importance, and the kings of Bithynia, 
whose era begins in b. c. 288 with Zipoetes, often 
resided at Nicaea. It has already been mentioned 
that in the time of Strabo it is called the metropolis 
of Bithynia; an honour which is also assigned 
to it on some coins, though in later times it was 
enjoyed by Nicomedeia. The two cities, in fact, 
kept up a long and vehement dispute about the pre¬ 
cedence, and the 38th oration of Dion Chrysostomus 
was expressly composed to settle the dispute. From 
this oration, it appears that Nicomedeia alone had a 
right to the title of metropolis, but both were the first 
cities of the country. The younger Pliny makes 
frequent mention of Nicaea and its public buildings, 
which he undertook to restore when governor of 
Bithynia. {Epist. x. 40, 48, &c.) It was the 
birthplace of the astronomer Hipparchus and the 
historian Dion Cassius. (Suid. s. v. *'lTnrapxos.) 
The numerous coins of Nicaea which still exist 
attest the interest taken in the city by the emperors, 
08 well as its attachment to the rulers; many of 
them commemorate great festivals celebrated there in 
honour of gods and emperors, as Olympia, Isthmia, 
Dionysia, Pythia, Commodia, Severia, Philadelphia, 
&c. Throughout the imperial period, Nicaea re¬ 
mained an important place; for its situation was par¬ 
ticularly favourable, being only 25 miles distant 
from Prusa (Plin. v. 32), and 44 from Constanti¬ 
nople. {ft Ant p. 141.) When the last mentioned city 
became the capital of the Eastern Empire, Nicaea 
did not lose in importance; for its present walls, 
which were erected during the last period of the 
Empire, enclose a much greater space than that 
ascribed to the place iu the time of Strabo. In the 
reign of Constantine, a. d. 325, the celebrated 
Council of Nicaea was held there against the Arian 
heresy, and the prelates there assembled drew up 
the cr^ called the Nicene. Some travellers have 
believed that the council was held in a church still 
existing; but it has been shown by Prokesch {Erin^ 
nerungen, iii. p. 234) that that church was built at 
a later period, and that the council was probably held 
in the now ruined mosque of Orclian. In the course 
of the same century, Nicaea suffered much from an 
earthquake; but it was restored in a. d. 368 by the 
emperor Valens. During the middle ages it was 
for a long time a strong bulwark of the Greek 
emperors against the Turks, who did not conquer it 
until the year 1078. During the first crusade, in 
1097, it was recovered from them by the Christians, 
but in the peace which was afterwards concluded it 
was ceded to the Turks. In the 13th century, 
when Constantinople was the capital of the Latin 
empire, Theodore Lascaris made Nicaea the capital 
of Western Asia; in the end, however, it was finallj 
conquered and incorporated with the Ottoman empire 
by Orchui. Many of its public buildings were then 


destroyed, and the materials used by tlie conquerors 
in erecting their mosques and other edifices. The 
modern Imi^ is a very poor place, of scarcely more 
than 100 houses, w’hile in Pococke’s time, there still 
existed about 300. The ancient walls, with their 
towers and gates, are in tolerably good preservation ; 
their circumference is 14,800 feet, being at the base 
from 15 to 20 feet in thickness, and from 30 to 40 
feet in height; they contain four large and two 
small gates. In most places they are formed of 
alternate courses of Roman tiles and large square 
stones, joined by a cement of great thickness. In 
some places have been inserted columns and other 
architectural fragments, the ruins of more ancient 
edifices. These walls seem, like those of Constan¬ 
tinople, to have been built in the fourth century of our 
era. I^ine of the towers have Greek inscriptions. 
The ruins of mosques, baths, and houses, dispersed 
among the gardens and cornfields, which now occupy 
a great part of the space within the Greek forti¬ 
fications, show that the Turkish town, though 
now so inconsiderable, was once a place of im¬ 
portance ; but it never was so large as the Greek 
city, and it seems to have been almost entirely con¬ 
structed of the remains of the Greek Nicaea, the 
walls of the ruined mosques and baths being full of 
the fragments of Greek temples and churches. On* 
the north-western parts of the town, two moles 
extend into the lake and form a harbour; but the 
lake in this part has much retreated, and left a 
marshy plain. Outside the walls remnants of an 
ancient aqueduct are seen. (Comp. Leake, Asia 
Minor^ pp. 10, foil.; Von Prokesch-Osten, Ervr^ 
nermgeny iii. pp. 321, foil.; Pococke, Jowmeg in Asia 
Minor, iii. pp. 181,foil.; Walpole, Turkey, ii. p. 146; 
Eckhel, Doctr. Num. i. pp. 423, foil.; Rasche, Lexic. 
Rei Num. iii. 1. pp. 13M, foil.) [L. S.] 
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2. (Nlifota, Arrian, v. 19 ; Strab. xv. p. 698; 
Curt. ix. 3, 23), a city in the Panjdb, on the 
banks of the Hydaspes (or Jelum), built by Alex¬ 
ander the Great to commemorate his victory over 
Porus, who ruled the flat country intermediate 
between that river and the Acesines. It was at 
Nicaea or Bucephalia, which appears to have been 
on the opp<;site bank, that Alexander (according to 
Strabo, I c.) built the fleet which Nearchus subse¬ 
quently commanded, the country in the immediate 
neighbourhood having abundance of wood fit for 
ship-building. No town now exists which can with 
any probability be identified with it. [V.] 

NICAEA. II. fn Europe. 1. (Nlicoio: Ni- 

Kaifvs : Nizza, in French Nice'), a city on the coast of 
Liguria, situated at the foot of the Maritime Alps, 
near the frontier of Gallia Narbonensis. On this 
account, and because it was a colony of Massilia, it 
was in early times commonly reckoned as belonging 
to Gaul (Steph. B. s. v.) ; and this attribution is 
still followed by Mela (ii. 5. § 3) : but from the 
time that the Varus became fixed as the limit of 
Italy, Nicaea, which was situated about 4 miles 
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to the £. of that riyer, 'was naturally included in 
Italy, and is accordingly bo describe by Strabo 
Pliny, and Ptolemy. (Strab. iv. p. 184; Plin. iii. 
5. 8. 7; Ptol. iii. 1. § 2.) We have no account of 
its early history, beyond the fact that it was a 
colony of Massilia, and appears to have continued 
alwayb in a state of dependency upon that city. 
(Strab. iv. pp. 180, 184; Plin. /. c.; Steph. B. s. r.) 
It was situated on the borders of the Ligurian tribes 
of the Oxybii and Deciates; and, as well as its 
neighbour Antipolis, was continually harassed by 
the incursions of these barbarians. In b. c. 154 
both cities were actually besieged by the Ligurians; 
and the Massilians, finding themselves unable to re¬ 
pulse the assailants, applied to Rome for assistance; 
the consul Q. Opimius, who was despatched with 
an army to their succour, quickly compelled the 
Ligurians to lay down their arms, and deprived them 
of a considerable part of their territory, which was 
annexed to the dependency of Massilia. (Pol. xxxiii. 
4, 7; Liv. Epit. xlvii.) From this time, nothing 
more is heard in history of Nicaea, which continued 
to belong to the jurisdiction of Massilia. and, even 
after it came to be subject to the Romans, and 
included geographically in Italy, was still for munici¬ 
pal purposes dependent upon its parent city. (Strab. 
.iv. p. 184.) At a later period, the new division of 
the provinces again transferred to Gaul the towns of 
Nicaea and Cemenelium, together with the whole 
district of the Maritime Alps, westward of the 
Tropaea August!. Hence, we find Nicaea described 
by Ammianus (xv. 11. § 15) as belonging to Gaul; 
and during the decline of the Empire, after it had 
beconis an episcopal s('o, the names of its bishops are 
found among the Gaulish prelates. It does not ap¬ 
pear to have ever been a town of much importance 
under the Roman Empire; and was apparently 
eclipsed by the city of Cemenelium {Cimiez), in 
its immediate neighbourhood. But it had a good 
port, which must always have secured it some share 
of prosperity, and after the fall of Cemenelium, it 
rose to be the most important city in tins part of Gaul, 
and became the capital of an independent district 
called the Contado di Nizza (County of Nice). This 
eventually fell into the hands of the House of Savoy, 
and now forms part of the dominions of the king of 
Sardinia. Nice itself is a flourishing place, with 
about 30,000 inhabitants, but has no remains of 
antiquity. The ancient city probably occupied the 
height, now the site of the castle, and the immediate 
neighbourhood of the port, which though small, 
is secure. Nice is situated at the mouth of the 
river Paglione^ a considerable mountain torrent, 
evidently the stream called Paut.o by Pliny and 
Mela. (Plin. 1. c.; Mel. ii. 4. § 9.) 

About 2 miles E. of Nice is a deep bay or inlet 
between two rocky promontories, forming a spacious 
natural, harbour now known as the Gulf of Villa- 
franca^ from a town of that name, which has 
however existed only since the 13th century. This 
is probably the Poutus Olivula of the Maritime 
Itinerary (p. 504). The Anao Port us of the 
same Itinerary is probably a small cove, forming a 
well-sheltered harbour for small vessels on the E. 
side of the headland, called Capo di S. Ospizio, 
which forms the ea.steni boundary of the Gulf of 
ViUafrcmca, A similar cove a few miles further E. 
just below the modern village of Eza, is probably 
the Avisio PoRTus of the same authority; but the 
distances given between these points are greatly 
overstated. [£. H. B. j 


NICER. 

2. (Nf^aia: Eth. Ntxouciis), a fortress of the 
Locri Epicnemidii, situated upon the sea, and close 
to the pass of Thermopylae. It is described by 
Aeschines as one of the places which commanded 
the pass. {De FaU, Leg. p. 45, ed. Steph.) It was 

at the very entrance of the pass. The surrender < 
Nicaea by Phalaecus to Philip, in b. o. 346, made 
the Macedonian king master of Thermopylae, and 
brought the Sacred War to an end. (Died. xvi. 
59.) Philip kept possession of it for some time, but 
subsequently gave it to the Thessalians along with 
Magnesia. (Dem. Phil. ii. p. 153, ed. Reiske; Acsch. 
c. Ctesiph. p. 73, ed. Steph.) But in B. c. 340 we 
again find Nicaea in the possession of Philip. 
(Dem. in Phil. Ep. p. 153.) According to Memnon 
(ap. Phot. p. 234, a., ed. Bekker; c. 41; ed. Orelli) 
Nicaea was destroyed by the Phocians, and its in¬ 
habitants founded the Bithynian Nicaea. But even 
if this is true, the town must have been rebuilt soon 
afterwards, since we find it in the hands of the Ae- 
tolians during the Roman w.ars in Greece. (Polyb. 
X. 42, xvii. 1 ; Liv. xxviii. 5, xxxii. 32.) Subse¬ 
quently the town is only mentioned by Strabo (ix. 
p. 426). Leake identifies Nicaea with the castle of 
Pundonitza^ where there are Hellenic reraain.s. 
(Northern Greece., vol. ii. p. 5, soq.) 

3. In Illyria. [Castra, Vol. 1. p. 562, a.] 

4. In Thrace. [Nicae.] 

NICAMA (N/xa/xa), a place on the SW. coa.st of 
India, called a metropolis by Ptolemy (vii. 1. § 12). 
It was in the district of the Bati, within the ter¬ 
ritory of king Pandion. It was very probably on 
the site of the present Cottopatam. [V.] 

NICA'SIA (Nt/caorfa), a small island near Naxos. 
(Steph. B. 8. V.) 

NICEPHO'RIUM (NiKv<t>Sf>iop, Strab. xvi. p. 
747; Ptol. V. 18. § 6; Steph. B. 8. v.), a place of 
considerable importance in Mesopotamia, on the river 
Euphrates. According to Isidorus (Mans. Parth. 
i. ed. Muller) and Pliny (v. 24. s. 21, vi. 26. s. 30), 
it owed its foundation to Alexander the Great; ac¬ 
cording, however, to Appian, to Seleucus L, which 
is much more likely (Syriac, c. 57). It is men¬ 
tioned by Dion Cassius (xl. 13) and by Tacitus 
(Ann. vi. 40), but simply as one of many towns 
founded by the Macedonians, Strabo calls it a 
town of the Mygdonians in Mesopotamia (xvi. p. 
747). Nothing is known of its intermediate history; 
but Justinian erected a fortress here (Procop. de 
Aedif.ii. 7); and the emperor Leo, who probably 
added several new works to it, is said to have 
changed its name to Leontopolis. (Cf. Hierocl. 
p. 715; and Cbron. Edess. ap. Assemani, i. p. 
405.) [V.] 

NICEPHOTilUS, an aflauent of the Tigris, which 
waslied the walls of Tigranocerta (Tac. Ann. xv. 4), 
now the Bitlis-chdi^ which rises at Bash Khan^ 
on the S. of Jehel Nimrud, and W. of Lake Van, 
(Chesney, Exped, Euphrat. vol. i. p. 18; Ritter, 
ErdJeunde, vol. x. p. 88.) Kiepert’s map identifies 
it with the Jezedchane Su. [E. B. J.] 

NICER (the Neckar), a tributary of the Rhine, 
having its sources not far from those of the Danube, 
and discharging itself into the Rhine in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Manheim. Its course forms a sort of 
semicircle, as it first fiows in a north-eastern and 
afterwards in a north-western direction. The Nicer 
is not mentioned until a late period of the Roman 
Empire. In A. d. 319, the emperor Valentinian had 
to make great efforts in turning some part of the 
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river into a new channel for the purpose of protecting ' 
tlie walls of a fort erected on its banks from being 
undermined and washed away by its waters. (Amm. 
Marc, xxviii, 2; Vopisc. Prob. 13, where it is called 
Niger; Auson. Mosell. 423 ; Sidon. Apollin. Paneg. 
od Avii. 324; Eumen. Paneg. Const, 13; Symmach. 
Lavd, in Valent ii. 9, 10.) The remains of 
Roman antiquities on the banks of the Nicer are 
very numerous, and a few of its tributaries, such as 
the Armisia (Pnns) and Murra (J/mtt), are men¬ 
tioned in inscriptions found in the country. [L. S.] 
NTCIA. [Castka, Vol. I. p. 562, a.] 

NICIUM or NICIU (NikIou fx7}Tp6no\is, Ptol. 
iv. 6. § 9), a principal town in the Nomos Proso- 
pites of Lower Aegypt, lay just above Momeinphis 
and nearly midway between Memphis and Alex- 
andi eia. It was one of the military stations on the 
main road betw-een those cities which ran nearly 
parallel with the Canopic arm of the Nile. [Pkoso- 
piTis.] [VV. B. D.] 

NICOMEDEIA (l^iKopLijbeia: Eth. NucofxnS^vs: 
Isnikniid or Ismid), the capital of Bithynia, situated 
on the north-eastern coast of the Sinus Astacenus, a 
part of the Propontis# The town of Astacus, u little to 
the south-east of Nicomedeia, was destroyed, or greatly 
damaged, by Lysimachus; and some time after, n.c. 
264, Nicoinedes I. built the town of Nicomedeia. to 
which the inhabitants of Astacus were tmnsferrecl 
(Stepli. B. 8. v.\ Strab. xii. p. 563; Pans. v. 12. §5; 
Euseb. Chron. 01. 129. 1). The founder of the new 
city made it the capital of his kingdom, and in a 
short time it became one of the largest and most 
flourishing cities, and continued to jjrosper for more 
than six centuries. Pliny, in his letters to the em¬ 
peror Trajan, mentions several public buildings of the 
city, such as a senate-house, an aqueduct, a forum, 
a temple of Cybelc, &c., and speaks of a great fire, 
daring which the place sufiered much (Epist x, 42, 
46). Respecting its rivalry with Nicaea, see Ni- 
CAEA. According to Pliny (v. 43), Nicomedeia was 
624 niiles to tlie south-east of Chalcedon, while ac¬ 
cording to others it was only 60 or 61 miles distant 
(^Ft Ant pp. 124, 140; ft Jlieros. p. 572; Tab, 
Pent) Under the Roman Empire Nicomedeia was 
often the residence of the emperors, such as Diocle¬ 
tian and Constantine, especially when they were en¬ 
gaged in war against the Parthians or Persians. 
'(Aurel. Viet, de Caes, 39 ; Nicephor. vii. in fin.) 
The city often suffered from earthquakes, but owing 
to the munificence of the emperors it was alw'ays re¬ 
stored (Amm. Marc. xvii. 7; Philostorg. iv. p, 506). 
It also suffered much from an invasion of the Scy¬ 
thians (Amm. Marc. xxii. 9, 12, 13). The orator 
Libanius {^Orat 62, tom. iii. p. 337, ed. Rciske) 
mourns the loss of its thermae, basilicae, temples, 
gymnasia, schools, public gardens, &c., some of which 
were afterwards restored by Justinian (Procop. de 
Aed. T. 1; comp. Ptol. v. 1. §3, viii. 17. § 4; Ilierocl. 
p. 691). From inscriptions we learn that in the later 
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period of the empire Nicomedeia enjoyed the honour 
of a Roman colony (Orelli, fnscript No. 1060). The 
city is also remarkable as being the native place of 
Arrian, the historian of Alexander the Great, and as 
the place where Hannibal put an end to his che¬ 
quered life. Constantine breathed his last at his 
villa Ancyron, near Nicomedeia (Cassiod. Chron, 
Const; Pliilostorg. ii. p. 484). The modem Ismid 
still contains many interesting remains of antiquity, 
respecting which see Pococke, vol. iii. p. 143, &c.; 
Description de VAsieMineure, tom. i.; comp. Rasche, 
Lexic, Rei Num. iii. 1. p. 1435, &c. [L. S.] 

NICO'NIS DKOMUS (NIkwvos bp6pos, Peripl 
Mar. Erythr. p. 9, ed. Hudson; TovIkti^ Ptol. iv. 
7. § 11; Ni'ict, Ptol. i. 17. § 12), one of the 
“ Runs’^ of Azania, on the E. coast of Africa, seven 
(days’ stations) in all. Passing the Noti Cornu of 
Ptolemy (EUKhml), the voyager arrived at the 
“ Strands ” (aiyia^oi), the Little and the Great, 
extending six days according to the Peri plus, eight 
according to Ptolemy’.s authorities, though he would 
reduce the distance to four natural days. The Little 
Strand, which occurs first, is doubtless the Seiy 
Tawil^ or “ Long Sword,” of the Arab pilots, so 
called from its curvature. The Great Strand is 
probably the district now called Meriit, “ Dry 
Desert.” These have an extent of 300 miles. Next 
comes the peopled shore where Ptolemy (i. 17. § 11) 
places 3 town.s, Essina (‘'Eo-oiva), the Sauapionl^ 
PoiiTus (2apairla>*/os ‘6ppos!), and Tonice or Nici, 
the Nicon of the Periplus. These towns must he 
placed in the Bara Somaul% or the land of the 
Somauliy or Shu?ndli, a mild people of pastoral ha¬ 
bits, confined to the coast, which they occupy from 
the Red Sea to the river Juba. The ” Port of Sa- 
rapion” corresponds with Markah, while the 
“ Run of Nicon” agrees with the point called Torre 
in Owen’s map. {Narrative of Voyages to explore 
the Shores of AJrica, Arabia, and Madagascary 
performed in H. M. ships Leven and Barracouta, 
London, 1833; comp. Cooley, Claudius Ptolemy 
and the Nile, p. 64.) [E. B. J.] 

NICO'NIUM (fiinlsviov, Scylax, p. 29), a city of 
European Sannatia, which Strabo (vii. p. 306) places 
at 180 stadia from the mouth of the Tyras, while 
the anonymous Coast-describer (p. 9) fixes it at 
300 stadia from the Isiacorum Portus, and 30 
stadia from the Tyras on the coast. Stephanus 
of Byzantium (js. v.) states that it was at the mouth 
of the Ister, but for ‘'larpov, Tvpov should probably 
be read. Ptolemy (iii. 10. § 16) has removed it from 
the coast, and placed it too far to the N. Its posi¬ 
tion must be looked for near Ovidiopol. [E.B.J.] 

NICO'POLIS (Ni/c(j7roA»s ; Eth. NiKOiro\iTjjs)y 
i. e. the “City of Victory.” I. In Asia. ). A 
town of Bithynia, on the coast of the Bosporus, a 
few miles north of Chalcedon. (Plin. v. 43; Steph. 
B. s. V.) 

2. A town in Cappadocia or Armenia Minor, 
founded by Pompey on the spot where he had gained 
his first decisive victory over Mithridates. (Strab. xii. 
p. 555 ; Appian, Mithrid. 101, 105 ; Dion Cass. 
XXXV. 33 ; Caes. Bell. Alex. 36; PJin. vi. 10.) It 
was situated in a valley of the river Lycus, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Iris {Acta Martyr, tom. iii. Jul. p. 46), 
at a distance of 100 miles to the north-west of Si- 
tala, and 98 to the north-east of Sebastia. It was 
a populous town as early as the time of Strabo; but 
during the last period of the Empire it appears to have 
suffered much, and its decayed walls were restored by 
Justinian. (Procop. de Aed m, 4; comp. Ptol. v. 7. 
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§ 8; lUn, Ant pp. 188, 207, 215; Hierocl. p. 703; 
Steph. B. «. V.). Most travellers and antiquaries are 
agreed, that Nicopolis is represented bj the modern 
Turkish town of JDevriki; but as this place is situ¬ 
ated on a tributary of the Eupbrat.es, the opinion is 
opposed to the statements of our authorities, espe¬ 
cially the “ Acta Martyrum ” Others are inclined to 
regard KaraMssar, on the Lycus,a8 marking the site 
of Nicopolis; but still the routes indicated in the Iti¬ 
neraries are in favour of Devriki; whence D’Anville 
too identifies this place with Nicopolis, assuming that 
the error lies with the author of the “ Acta Mar- 
tyrum,” who expressly places Nicoi>oli3 on the river 
Lycus. 

3. An episcopal see of uncertain site, in Lydia or 

Ionia, mentioned by Hierocles (p. 660). [L, S.] 

4. A town in Cilicia. [Issus.] 

5. A town in Palestine. [Emmaus, No. 2.] 

NICOTOLIS. II. In Africa, A town in 

Aegypt, founded by Augustus Caesar, in b. c. 24, 
on the field where he defeated, for the last time, 
M. Antonius, and in commemoi ation of the surrender 
of Alexandreia. (Strab. xvii. p. 795 ; Joseph. B. 
Jud, iv. 11; Dion Cass. li. 18; Steph. B. s.v.) The 
conqueror was at the moment highly incensed with the 
Alexandrian*; and, by the foundation of a Roman 
town in their immediate neighbourhood, sought to 
inflict a permanent blow on their political and com¬ 
mercial supremacy. Nicopolis was built a little W. 
of the Delta proper, on the banks of the canal 
which connected Canopus with the capital, and 
about three and a half miles from its eastern gate. 
That it was intended for a city of the first rank ap¬ 
pears from its ground plan, which, however, was never 
executed. Its founder built an amphitheatre and 
a diaulos, and established there Ludi Quinquennales, 
in honour of his victory (^*A\(^avSp€ia, Spanheim, 
Epiat V. § 3, ed Morell.); and coins bear on their 
obverse the legend NIKOnOAU. 5EBA5T. KTI2T. 

He also designed to erect several temples, and to 
transfer to them the principal sacrifices and priest- 
colleges of the Macedonian capital. But the whole 
scheme was a failure ; the natural advantages of 
Alexandreia were incontestable; and the Roman 
City of Victory” was never more than than a suburb 
of its rival. Within less than a century after its foun¬ 
dation, the name of Nicopolis disappears from history. 
A town called Juliopolis, mentioned by Pliny alone 
(vi. 23. 8. 26), as seated on the same canal, and 
about the same distance (20—30 stades) from 
Alexandreia, is apparently Nicopolis (see Mannert, 
vol. X. p. 626). [W. B. D.] 

NICOTOLIS. Ill, InEnrope. 1. AcityofEpeirus, 
erected by Augustus, in commemoration of the victory 
of Actium, B.c. 31. It was situated near the entrance 
of the Ambraciot gulf, on the promontory of Epeirus, 
which is immediately opposite that of Actium in 
Acamania. The extremity of the Epeirot promon¬ 
tory is now occupied by the town of Prevesa; and 
Nicopolis lay 3 miles to the N. of this town, on a low 
isthmus separating the Ionian sea from the Ambraciot 
gulf. It was upon this isthmus that Augustus was 
encamped before the battle of Actium. His own tent 
was pitched upon a height immediately above the 
isthmus, from whence he could see both the -outer 
sea towards Paxi, and the Ambraciot gulf, as 
well as the parts towards Nicopolis. He fortified 
the camp, and connected it by walls with the outer 
port, called Comarus. (Dion Cass. 1. 12.) After 
the battle he surrounded with stones the place where 
his own tent had been pitched, adorned it with naval 
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trophies, and built within the enclosure a sanctnaiy 
of Neptune open to the sky. (Dion Cass. li. 12.) 
But, according to Suetonius (^Av^. 18), he dedicated 
this place to Neptune and Mars. The city was 
peopled by inhabitants taken from Ambracia, Anac- 
torium, Thyrium, Argos Amphilochicum, and Caly- 
don. (Dion Cass. li. 1; Suet. Aug. 12; Strab. vii. 
pp. 324, 325’; Paus. v. 23. § 3, vii. 18. § 8, x. 38. 
§ 4.) Augustus instituted at Nicopolis a quin¬ 
quennial festival, called Actia, in commemoration of 
his victory. This festival was sacred to Apollo, and 
was celebrated with music and gymnastic games, 
horse-racing and sea-fights. It was probably the 
revival of an old festival, since there was an ancient 
temple of Apollo on the promontory of Actium, 
which is mentioned by Thucydides (i. 29), and was 
enlarged by Augustus. The festival was declared 
by Augustus to be a sacred contest, by which it was 
made equal to the four great Grecian games; it was 
placed under the superintendence of the Lacedae¬ 
monians. (Dion Cass., Suet., Strab., ll. cc.) Au¬ 
gustus caused Nicopolis to be admitted into the 
Amphictyonic council (Pans. x. 38. § 3), and made 
it a Roman colony. (Plin. iv. 1. s. 2; Tac. Ann, 
v. 10.) A Christian church appears to have been 
founded at Nicopolis by the Apostle Paul, since he 
dates his letter to Titus from Nicopolis of Mace¬ 
donia, which was most probably the colony of Au¬ 
gustus, and not the town in Thrace, as some have 
supposed. Nicopolis continued to be the chief cHy 
in Western Greece for a long time, but it bad al¬ 
ready fallen into decay in the reign of Julian, since 
we find that thk emperor restored both the city 
and the games. (Mamertin. Julian. 9.) At the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century it was plundered, by the 
Goths. (Procop. B. Goth. iv. 22.) It was again 
restored by Justinian (deAedif. iv. 2), and was still 
in the sixth century the capital of Epeirus. (Hierocl. 
p. 651, ed. Wessel.) In the middle ages Nicopolis 
sunk into insignificance, and the town of 
built at the extremity of the promontory, at length 
absorbed all its inhabitants, and was doubtless, as in 
similar cases, chiefly constructed out of the ruins of 
the ancient city. 

The ruins of Nicopolis are still very considerable. 
They stretch across the narrowest part of the 
isthmus already described. Strabo (vii. p. 324) 
erroneously describes the isthmus as 60 stadia in 
breadth; but the broadest part, from the south¬ 
eastern extremity of the lagoon called Mdzoma to 
Mytika^ is only three miles; while the narrowest 
part is less than half that distance, since the 
eastern half of the isthmus is occupied by the lagoon 
of Mdzoma. This lagoon is separated from the 
Ambraciot gulf only by a narrow thread of land, 
which is a mile long, and has openings, where the 
fish are caught in great numbers, as they enter the 
lagoon in the winter and quit it in the summer. This 
illustrates the statement of an ancient geographer, 
that fish was so plentiful at Nicopolis as to .be 
almost disgusting. (^Geogr. Grace. Min. vol. iii. p. 
13, ed. Hudson.) Nicopolis had two harbours, of 
which Strabo (vii. p. 324) says that the nearer and 
smaller was called Comarus (K<j/xapos), while the 
further, and larger, and better one, was near the 
mouth of the gulf, distant about 12 stadia from 
Nicopolis. It would appear, that Strabo conceived 
both the ports to have been on the western coast 
outside the gulf; but it is evident from the nature 
of the western coast that this cannot have been the 
case. Moreover, Dion Cassius (1.12) calls Comarus 
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the outer port; and there can be little doubt that the 
second harbour, intended by Strabo, was the port of 
Vaihti within the gulf, the distance of which from 
Nicopolis corresponds to the 12 stadia of Strabo, and 
where there are some Roman ruins a little within 
and on the eastern shore of the creek. The port of 
Comarus was doubtless at Mytika^ but the name of 
06maro is now given to the wide bay north of 

The ruins of Nicopolis are now called PaUopre- 
vesa. On approaching them from Prevesa, the 
traveller first comes to some small arched buildings 
of brick, which were probably sepulchres, beyond 
which are the remains of a strong wall, probably the 
BOUthem enclosure of the city. Near the south¬ 
western extremity of the lagoon Mdzoma^ is tlie 
Paleokastron or castle. It is an irregular pentagonal 
enclosure, surrounded with walls and with square 
towers at intervals, about 25 feet in height. On 
the western side, the walls arc most perfect, and here 
too is the principal gate. The extent of the enclosure 
is about a quarter of a mile. The variety of marble 
fragments and even the remains of inscriptions of 
the time of the Roman Empire, inserted in the 
masonry, prove the whole to have been a repair, 
though perliaps upon the site of the original acro¬ 
polis, and restored so as to have been sufficiently large 
to receive the diminished population of the place. It 
may have been, as Leake conjectures, the work of 
Justinian, who restored Nicopolis. 

Three hundred yards westward of the Paleokastron 
are the remains of a small theatre but little dilapi¬ 
dated. Col. Leake says that it appears to be about 
200 feet in diameter; but Lieut. Wolfe describes it 
as only 60 feet in diameter. Being built upon level 
groutjd, the back or highest part is entirely sup¬ 
ported upon an arched corridor. Between this 
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heatre and the shore, are the ruins of a quadran- 

liar building of brick, which was perhaps a palace, 
as it has numerous apartments, with many niches in 
.he walls for statues, and some remains of a stone 
lavement. It stands just within an aqueduct, sup¬ 
ported upon arches, which entered Nicopolis on the 
lorth, and was 30 miles in length. Considerable 
•emains of it are met with in different parts of 
Ipeirus. 

Farther north, at the foot of a range of hills, are 
he remains of the great theatre, which is the most 
jonspicuous object among the ruins. It is one of the 
)est preserved Roman theatres in existence. The 
.otal diameter is about 300 feet. The scene is 120 
feet long, and 30 in depth. There are 27 rows of 
leats in three divisions. From the back of the 
heatre rises the hill of Mikhalitzi^ which was un- 
loubU'dly the site of the tent of Augustus before the 
pattle of Actium. Close to the theatre are the 
ruins of the stadium, which was circular at both 
inds, unlike all the other stadia of Greece, but; 
limilar to several in Asia Minor, which have been 
lonstructcd or repaii ed by the Romans. Below the 
>tadium are some ruins, which are perliaps those of 
.he gymna.siutn, since we know from Strabo (vii. p. 
325) that the gymna.siuin was near the stadium. 
The accompanying map is taken from Lieut. Wolfe’s 
mrvey. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 185, 
seq.; Wolfe, in Journal of Geogr. Soc, vol. iii. p. 
92, seq.) 
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2. A town of Thrace, not far from the month of 
.he Nessus, and therefore called by Ptolemy (iii. 11. 
§ 13) NiKoVoXiy ^ TTfpl Nifforov, It appears 
.0 have been founded by Trajan, as it is surnamed 
Ulpia upon coins. The Scholiast upon Ptolemy 
says that it was subsequently named Christopolis ; 
lut it is still called Nicopolis by Socrates {H. E, 
rii. 36) and Hierocles (p. 635). 

3. A town of Thrace at the foot of Mt. Haemus. 
(Ptol. iii. 11. § 11.) 

4. A town of Til race, situated at the place where 
-ho latrus flows into the Danube, and erected by 
Trajan in memory of his victory over the Dacians. 
(Amin. Marc. xxxi. 5 ; Jornand. de Reh. Get. c. 18; 
Hierocl. p. 636.) 

NICOTERA (Nicotera), a town of Bruttium, 
known only from the Antonine Itinerary (pp. 106, 
111), which places it 18 M. P. south of Vibo 
Valentia, on the road to Rhegium. It is repeatedly 
mentioned in the middle ages, and still exists under 
its ancient name as a considerable town and an 
episcopal see. [N. H. B.] 

NIDUM or NIDUS, a town of Britain, situated 
according to the Itinerary (p. 484), on the road from 
Isca Dumnuniorum to Isca Silurum,and consequently 
in the territory of the Belgae. This site, however, 
is in all probability false; and it appears rather to 
have been a town of the Silures, the modem Neaih^ 
on the river of that name in Glamorganshire, 
(Camden, p. 735.) [T.H.D.] 
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NIE Isidor. Partk. 16, ed. MUllor), a small 
place in Ariana, probably the present Neh, in Ko- 
histdn. [V.] 

NIGEIR or NIGIR (Nr-yetp, Ptol. iv. 6. § U; 
N( 7 ip, Agathem. ii. 10; Niger, gen. Nigris, Plin. 
V. 4, 8, viii. 32), a great river of interior Libya, 
flowing from W. to E. It has long been a moot 
point among geographers whether the Nigeir of 
the ancients should be identified witli the river 
now known as the Djolibd or Qiiorra, which, after 
taking its course through tlie vast plains or low¬ 
lands of Central Africa, turns southwards towards 
the Bight of Benin^ where it enters the sea. For 
instance, Gossclin {Geographie des Anciens, vol. i. 
pp. 125—135) came to the conclusion that the an¬ 
cients possessed no knowledge of NW. Africa to the 
S. of the river Nun. Walckenaer (Recherches Geo- 
graphiques sur VInterieur dc VAfrique Septen- 
trionnle^ Paris, 1821) also, who has carefully dis¬ 
cussed this point, sums up the result of his inquiries 
by asserting that none of Ptolemy’s rivers can be 
the same as the Djolibd or any other stream of the 
Biledu-l-Suddn, as that region was quite unknown 
to antiquity, and was, in reality, discovered by the 
Arabs. Following in the same truck, Mr. Cooley 
(^Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile, London, 1854) 
regards the Nigeir as a hypothetical river, repre¬ 
senting collectively the waters of the Btledu-l-Jerid. 
On the other hand, Colonel Leake {Joutm. Geog. 
Soc. vol. ii. pp. 1—28), whose views are adopted in 
the present article, considers that Ptolemy’s informa¬ 
tion on the Djolibd or Quorra, although extremely 
imperfect, was real. There seems, indeed, to be 
reason for believing that its discovery may be placed 
at a much earlier period, and that its banks were 
reached by the young Nasamones, [Nasamones.] 
Ptolemy’s statements (1. c.) are annexed, from which 
it will be seen that the arguments in favour of the 
identity of his Nigeir with the Qwrra are very 
strong. He believed that the earth was spherical; 
he divided the great circle into 360°; of these de¬ 
grees he placed the same number in the breadth of 
N. Africa, that modern observations confirm; in the 
length of the same country he erred only one-tenth 
in excess. While in the interior, proceeding from a 
point of the W. coast, w'here his positions approxi¬ 
mate to modem geography, he placed a great river, 
flowing from W. to E., exactly in the latitude where 
the Quorra flows in that direction.* 

In considering the exact meaning of this passage, 
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it should be remembered that the word itcrpoftrli, 
translated “ divergent,” simply indicates the point of 
junction of two streams, wi^out any reference to 
the course of their waters. At present, our ac¬ 
quaintance with the Quorra is too limited to iden¬ 
tify any of its divergents; and even were there datA, 
by which to institute a comparison, the imperfection 
of Ptolemy’s information will probably leave these 
particulars in obscurity. After having stated that 
the Geir and Nigeir are the two principal rivers of 
the interior, he describes the one, as yoking together 
{iTri^evyvvuv) the Garamantic Pharanx with Mt. 
tlsargala; and the latter, as uniting in the same way 
Mt. Mandrus with Mt. Thala. It is plain that he 
considers them to be rivers beginning and ending in 
the interior, without any connection with the sea. 
If two opposite branches of a river, rising in two 
very distant mountains, flow to a common receptacle, 
the whole may be described as joining the two 
mountains. Of the general direction of the current 
of the Nigeir there can be no doubt, as the latitudes 
and longitudes of the towns on its banks (§§ 24— 
28) prove a general bearing of E. and W.; and from 
its not being named among the rivers of the W. 
coast (§ 7), it must have been supposed to flow 
from W. to E. The lake Libye, to which there was 
an E. divergent, though its position falls 300 geog. 
miles to the NW. of Lake Tschad^ may be presumed 
to represent this, the principal lake of the interior; 
it was natural that Ptolemy, like many of the 
moderns, should have been misinformed as to its 
position, and communication of the river with the 
lake. It is now, indeed, known that the river does 
not communicate with Lake Tschad, and that it is 
not a river of the interior in Ptolemy’s sense’; that 
its sources are in a very different latitude from that 
which he has given; and its course varies con¬ 
siderably from the enormous extent of direction to 
the E., which results from his position of the towns 
on its banks. But recent investigations have shown 
that the difference of longitude between his sonree of 
the river and the W. coast is the same as that given 
by modern observations,—that Thamondacana 
{®afiovba.Kava, §28), one of his towns on the Nigeir, 
coincides with Timbuktu, as laid down by M. Jomard 
from Cailli^, — that the length of the course of the 
river is nearly equal to that of the Qmrra, as fur as 
the mountain of Kong, with the addition of the 
Shadda or Sharp of Funda, —while Mt. Thala is very 
near that in which it may be supposed that the 
Shadda has its origin. In the imperfect state of 
our information upon the countries between Bomit 
and Darfur, it would be hazardous to identify the 
lakes Chelonides and Nuba. In comparing Ptolemy’s 
description of the central country between the Nile 
and Nigeir, there are reasons for concluding that he 
had acquired an obscure knowledge of it, similar to 
that which had reached Europe before the discoveries 
of Denham, Clapperton, and Lander. The other 
great river, the Geir or Gib (Pefp, § 13), is. the 
same as the river called Misaeldd by Browne, and 
Om Teymaln, in Arabic, by Burckhardt; while the 
indigenous name Djyr recalls that of Ptolemy, and 
which takes a general course from SE. to NW. 
Burckhardt adds, that this country produces ebony, 
which agrees with what is stated by Claudiaa 
{Idyll, in Nilum, 19), who, as an African, ought to 
be an authority, though, like an African, he con¬ 
founds all the rivers of his conntiy with the Nile; 
but, in another passage (/. Consul. Stilich. i. 252), 
he represents the Gir as a separate river, riTalling 
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the Nile in size. Claudian could not have intended 
by this river, the Ger of Pliny (v. 1), at the foot of 
Mt. Atlas, and a desert of black sand and burnt 
rocks (Mm f), at which Paullinus arrived in a few 
days* journey from the maritime part of Mauretania; 
though it is probable that he may have intended, 
not the Geir of Ptolemy, but the Nigeir. The ter¬ 
mination Ger was probably a generic word, applied 
to all rivers and waters in N. Africa, as well as 
the prefix Ni; both were probably derived from the 
Semitic, and came through the Phoenicians to the 
Greeks. By a not unnatural error, the word became 
connected with the epithet “ Niger,” and thus the 
name Nigritae or Nigretes was synonymous with 
Suddn (the Blacks); the real etymology of the name 
tends to explain the common belief of tho Africans, 
that all the waters of their country flow to tho 
Nile. It is from this notion of the identity of all 
the waters of N. Africa that Pliny received the 
absurd account of the Nile and Niger, from the 
second Juba of Numidia. He reported that the 
Nile had its origin in a mountain of Lower Maure¬ 
tania, not far from the Ocean, in a stagnant lake 
called Nilis; that it flowed from thence through 
sandy deserts, in which it was concealed for several 
days; that it reappeared in a great lake in Maure¬ 
tania Caesariensis; that it was again hidden for 
twenty days in deserts; and that it rose again in the 
sources of the Nigris, which river, after having sepa¬ 
rated Africa from Aethiopia, and then flowed through 
the middle of Aethiopia, at length became the 
branch of the Nile called Astapus. The same fable, 
though without the Nigeir being mentioned, is 
alluded to by Strabo (xvii p. 826; comp. Vitruv. 
viii. 2. § 16); while Mela (iii. 9. § 8) adds that the 
river at its source was also called Dara, so that 
the river which now bears the name El-Dhara 
would seem to be the stream which was the reputed 
commencement of the Nile. The Niger of Pliny wius 
obviously a different river, both in its nature and po¬ 
sition, from the Ger of the same author. It was situ¬ 
ated to the S. of the great desert on the lino separating 
Africa from Aethiopia; and its magnitude and pro¬ 
ductions, such as the hippopotamus and crocodile, 
cannot be made to correspond to any of the small 
‘-rivers of the Atlas. Neither do these swell at the 
same season as the Nile, being fed, not by tropical 
rain, falling in greatest quantity near the summer 
solstice, but by the waters of the maritime ridges, 
which are most abundant in winter. The Niger is 
not mentioned by the Geographer of Ravenna, nor 
the Arabs, until the work of Joannes Leo Africanus 
—a Spanish Moor—which was written at Rome, and 
published in Latin, a.d. 1556. Though his work is 
most valuable, in being the only account extant of the 
foundation of the Negro empires of Sudan, yet he is 
in error upon this point, as though he hud sailed on 
the river near Timhuktu; he declares that the stream 
does not flow to the E., as it is known to do, but 
to the W. to Genia or Jenne. This mistake led 
Europeans to look for its estuary in the Senegal, 
Gamhia, and Rio Grande. The true course of the 
river, which has now been traced to its mouth, con- 
finns the statements of tho ancients as to the great 
river which they uniformly describe as flowing from 
W. to E. [E. B. J.l 

NIGEIRA. [Nigritae.] 

NIGER-PULLUS, Nigropullum, or Nigropullo, in 
North Gallia, is placed by the Theodosian Table on 
a road from Lugdunum Batavorum (^Leiden) to No- 
viomagus {Nymegnen), The distance is marked 
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11 from Albmiana (^Alfen), ascending the Rhine. 
Ukert (^Gallien, p. 533) quotes a Dutch author, who 
says that there is a village near Woerden still 
called Zwarte Kuikenbuurt. (D’Anville, Notice, 
#c.) [G. L.] 

NIGRITAE, NIGRETES (NiypTrat, Strab. ii. 
p. 131, xvii, p. 826; Ptol. iv. 6. § 16; Agathem. 
ii. 5; Mela, i. 4. § 3, iii. 10. § 4; Plin. v. 8; 
NiypTjres, Strab. xvii. p. 828; Dionys. v. 215; 
Steph. B.), an African tribe who with the Pharusii 
were said to have destroyed the Tyrian settlements 
on the coast of the Atlantic, and though adjacent 
to the W. Aethiopians, were distant only thirty 
journeys from Linx or Lixus (ELAraisK). Strabo, 
as it appears, had no knowledge, or, at least, placed 
no confidence, in any information which may have 
reached him as to the countries more to the S. than 
Fezzdn. But if he was so ignorant of Libya, and 
particularly of the position of the W. Aethiopians 
(comp. p. 839), no great w’eight can be attached to 
his testimony, that the Nigritae and Pharusii, whom 
he expressly states to have been near those Aethio¬ 
pians, were only thirty journeys from Lixus, par¬ 
ticularly when he accompanies the remark with the 
doubtful word and with his marvellous stories 
about tho productions of Mauretania. Ptolemy (Z.o.) 
places them on tho N. of the river Nigeir, from 
which they took their name. It may be inferred, 
therefore, that they are to be sought in the interior 
between the Qmrra or Djolibd and the Sdhdra in 
the Biledu-l-Suddn. Tlieir chief town was called 
Nigeira (lilyeipa fjir } Tp 6 rroKts , Ptol. iv. 6. § 27) : 
the Nioritis Lacus (Niyp7rts Xlfxvy}, § 14) may 
be identified with tho lake Dihheh to the SW. of 
Timhuktu. [E. B. J.] 

NIGRINIA'NA. [Candidiana.] 

NIGRITIS LACUS. [Nigritae.] 

NIGRUS. [Mogrus.] 

NILI PALUDES (ot rov NelAou Kl/xvai, Ptol. 
iv. 9. § 3; Strab. xvii. p. 786) were described by 
the ancient geographers as two immense lagoons, 
which received the first floods of the periodical rains 
that from May to September fall upon the Abys¬ 
sinian highlands, and swell all the rivers flowing 
northward from that table-land. From these lagoons 
the Astapus (Bakr-el-Azrek, Blue River') and the 
BaJtr-cUAbiad, or White River, respectively derived 
their waters; and since they were the principal 
tributaries of the Nile, the lakes which fed them 
were termed tho Nilotic Marshes. The ancients 
placed the Nili Paludes vaguely at the foot of the 
Lunae Montes; and tho exploring party, sent by the 
emperor Nero, described them to Seneca tho philo¬ 
sopher as of boundless extent, covered with floating 
weeds, and containing black and slimy water, im¬ 
passable either by boats or by w’ading. There is, 
however, some probability that this exploring party 
saw only tho series of lagoons produced by the level 
and sluggish stream of tho White River, since the 
descriptions of modem travellers in that region ac¬ 
cord closely with Seneca’s narrative (^Nat. Quaest, 
vi. 8). The White River itself, indeed, resembles 
an immense lagoon. It is often from five to seven 
miles in width, and its banks are so low as to be 
covered at tinjes with slime to a distance of two or 
three miles from tho real channel. This river, as 
less remote than the Abyssinian highlands from the 
ordinary road between Syene and the S. of Meroe 
(Sennaar), is more likely to have fallen under the 
notice of Nero’s explorers ; and the extent of slimy 
water overspread with aquatic plants, corresponds 
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■with Seneca’s description of the Nili Paludes as 
“ immensas qoaram exitus nec incolae noverant nec 
sperare quisquam potest.” [Nilus.] [W. B. D.] 

NILUTOLIS (N«iA.oviro\ts, Ptol.. v. 5. §• 57 
Steph. B. 8.V. ; NtiXoiroXlr-rj^)^ was a city of Middle 
Aegypt, built upon an island of the Nile, in the 
Heracleopolite nome, and about eight miles NE. of 
Heracleopolis Magna. Nilupolis is sometimes called 
simply Nilus, and appears to be the town mentioned 
under the latter name by Ilecataeus ( Fragment 
277). It was existing as late as the 5th century 
A, D., since it is mentioned in the Acts of the Coun¬ 
cil of Ephesus, A. D. 430. [W. B. D.] 

NILUS (h N(i\os), the river Nile in Egypt. Of 
all the more important rivers of the globe known to 
the Greek and Roman writers, the Nile was that 
which from the remotest periods arrested their live¬ 
liest curiosity and attention. It ranked with them 
as next in magnitude to the Ganges and the Indus, 
and as surpassing the Danube in the length of its 
course and the volume of its waters. (Strab. xv. 
p. 702.) Its physical phenomena and the peculiar 
civilisation of the races inhabiting its banks attracted 
alike the historian, the mathematician, the satirist, 
and the romance-writer; Herodotus and Diodorus, 
Eratosthenes and Strabo, Lucian and Heliodorus, 
expatiate on its marvels; and as Aegypt was the 
rcsiort of the scientific men of Greece in general, the 
Nile was more accurately surveyed and described 
than any other river of the earth. 

The word Nilus, if it were not indigenous, was of 
Semitic origin, and probably transmitted to the 
Greeks by the Phoenicians. Its epithets in various 
languages—e. g. the Hebrew Sihhor {Isaiah^ xxiii, 
3; Jerem. ii. 18), the Aegyptian Chemi, and the 
Greek /u^Aas (Servius, ad Virgil. Georg, iv. 291)— 
point to the same peculiarity of its waters, the hue 
imparted by their dark slime. The Hebrews en¬ 
titled the Nile Nahal-Misraira, or river of Aegypt; 
but the natives called it simply p-iero (whence pro¬ 
bably the Nubian kkr') or the river (i. e. of rivers). 
Lydus (de Mensihus^ c. 8) says that it was some¬ 
times termed Has or dark; and Pliny (v. 9. s. 9 ; 
comp. Dionys. Perieg. v. 213) observes, somewhat 
vaguely, that in Aethiopia the river was called Siris, 
and did not acquire the appellation of Nilus before 
it reached Syene. With few exceptions, however, 
the Greeks recognised the name of Nilus as far south 
as Meroe; and above that mesopdamian region they 
merely doubted to which of its tributaries they should 
assign the principal name. Homer, indeed (Gd iii. 
300, iv. 477, &c.), calls the river Aegyptus, from 
the appellation of the land which it intersects. But 
Hesiod {Theog. 338) and Hecataeus {Fragm. 279— 
280), and succeeding poets and historians uniformly 
designate the river of Aegypt as the Nile. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on a theory at one time 
received, but generally discredited by tlio ablest of 
the ancient geographers—that the Nile rose in 
Lower Mauretania, not far from the Western Ocean 
(Juba, ap. Plin. v. 9. s. 10; Dion Cass. Ixxv, 13; 
Solin. c. 35); that it flowed in an easterly direction; 
•was engulphed by the sands of the Sahara; re¬ 
appeared as the Nigir: again sunk in the earth, 
and came to light once more near the Great Lake 
of Debdga an the proper Nile. 

Historically, the Nile derives its principal import¬ 
ance from the civilisation, to which it contributed so 
materially, of the races inhabiting its shores, from 
the S. of Meroe northwards to the Mediterranean. 
But for geographical purposes it is necessary to ex- 
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amine its course, in the first instance, through less 
known regions, and to ascertain, if possible, which 
of its feeders above Meroe was regarded by the an¬ 
cients as the true Nile. The course of the stream 
may be divided into three heads:—(1) the river 
S. of Meroe; (2) between Meroe and Syene; and 
(3) between Syene, or Philae, and the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

(1.) The Nile above Meroe .—The ancients 
briefly described the Nile as springing from marshes 
(Nili Paludes) at the foot of the Mountains of the 
Moon. But as all the rivers which flow northward 
from the Abyssinian highlands rise from lagoons, 
and generally expand themselves into broad marshes, 
this description is too vague. Neither is it clear 
whether they regarded the White River, or the Blue, 
or the Astaboras (Tacazze')^ as the channel of the 
true Nile. The names of rivers are often given ca¬ 
priciously : it by no means follows that they are 
imposed upon the principal arm or tributary; and 
hence we can assign neither to the Astapus nor to 
the White River, usually considered as the main 
stream, the distinction of being absolutely the “ true 
Nile.” 

The Nile, as Strabo sagaciously remarks (xi. p. 
493), was well known because it was the channel 
of active commerce; and his observation, if applied 
to its southern portions, may lead us to the channel 
which was really regarded as the principal river 
even in remotest ages. The stream most frequented 
and accessible to navigation, and whose ban^ were 
the most thickly peopled, was doubtless the one which 
earlie.st attracted attention, and this we believe to 
have been the Astapus (^Bahr-eUAzrekf or "Blue 
River), 

As the sources both of the Blue River and of the 
Bahr-eUAbiad or the White River are uncertain, it 
will be proper to examine these streams above their 
point of junction near the modem military station 
at Khartum, lat. 15° 37' N., long. 33° E, The 
Astaboras {Tacazze) may for the present be dis¬ 
missed, both as an inferior tributary, and as below 
the meeting of the two main streams. 

The White River, which has been often desig¬ 
nated as “ the true Nile,” has at no period been either 
a road for traffic nor favourable to the settlement of 
man on its banks. It is rather an immense lagoon 
than a river, is often from 5 to 7 miles in breadth, 
and its sides are in general so low as to be covered 
at times with alluvial deposit to a distance of 
from 2 to 3 miles beyond the stream. On its 
shores there is neither any town, nor any tradition 
of there having ever been one ; nor indeed, for 
many lejigues up the stream, do there occur any 
spots suited cither to the habitation of men, to pas¬ 
ture, or to tillage. On the contrary, it is represented 
by travellers much in the same terms in which Se¬ 
neca (Natur. Quaest. vi. 8) speaks of the Nili 
Paludes, as seen by Nero’s surveyors. The latter 
are described by the Roman philosopher as “ im¬ 
mensas paludes, quarum exitus nec incolae nove¬ 
rant, nec sperare quisquam potest, ita implicitae 
aquis herbao sunt,” &c.: the former by recent ex¬ 
plorers as “ an interminable sea of grass,” “ a fetid 
stagnant marsh,” &c. As the White River indeed 
approaches the higher table-land of the S., its banks 
become less depressed, and are inhabited ; but 
the weedy lagoons extend nearly 100 miles SW. 
of Khartum. 

But if we trace upwards the ebannei of the Blue 
River, a totally different spectacle presents itself. 
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Th 0 river nearly resembles in its natural features 
and the cultivation of its banks the acknowledged 
Nile below the junction lower down. The current 
is swift and regular: the banks are firm and well 
defined: populous villages stand in the midst of 
clamps of date-trees or fields of millet (dhourra), 
and both the land and the water attest the activity 
of human enterprise. 

A difference corresponding to these features is 
observable also in the respective currents of these 
rivers. The White River moves sluggishly along, 
without rapids or cataracts: the Blue River runs 
strongly at all seasons, and after the periodical rains 
with the force and speed of a torrent. The diver¬ 
sity is seen also on the arrival of their waters at the 
point of junction. Although the White River is 
fed by early rains near the equator, its floods ordi¬ 
narily reach Khartum three weeks later than those 
of the Blue River. And at their place of meeting 
the superior strength of the latter is apparent.. For 
while the stronger flood discharges itself through a 
broad channel, free from bars and shoals, the While 
River is contracted at its mouth, and the more rapid 
current of its rival has thrown up a line of sand 
across its influx. Actual measurement, too, has 
proved the breadth of the Blue River at the point 
of junction to bo 768 yards, while that of the 
White is only 483, and the body of water poured 
down by the former is double of that discharged by 
the latter. From all these circumstances it is pro¬ 
bable that to the Bahr-el-Azrek rather than to 
the Bahr-el-Ahiad belongs the name of the true 
Nile;” and this supposition accords with an ancient 
tradition among the people of Sennaar who hold the 
Blue River in peculiar veneration as the “ Father of 
the Waters that run into the Great Sea.” 

The knowledge possessed by the ancients of the 
upper portions and tributaries of the Nile was not 
altogether in a direct proportion to the date of their 
intercourse with those regions. Indeed, the earlier 
track of commerce was more favourable to acquaint¬ 
ance with the interior than w'ere its later channels. 
The overland route declined after the Ptolemies 
transferred the trade from the rivers and the roads 
across the desert to Axume, Adulis, Berenice, and 
.the ports of the Red Sea. Eratosthenes and other geo¬ 
graphers, who wrote while Aethiopia still flourished, 
had thus better means of information than their suc¬ 
cessors in Roman times, Strabo, Ptolemy, &c. Dio- 
doinis (i. 30), for example, says that a voyage up 
tho Nile to Meroe was a costly and hazardous under¬ 
taking ; and Nero’s explorers (Plin. v. 9. s. 10; Senec. 
N. Q. vi. 8) seem to have found in that once popu¬ 
lous and fertile kingdom only solitude and decay. 
At the close of the third century a. d. the Romans 
abandoned every station on the Nile above Philae, 
as not worth the cost and care of defence,—a proof 
that the river-traffic, beyond Aegypt, must have 
dwindled away. As the trade with Arabia and 
Taprobane by sea developed itself, that with 

Libya would become of less importance; and in pro¬ 
portion as the Red Sea was better known, the 
branches and sources of the Nile were obscured. 

(2.) The Kile below the point of junction. —The 
two streams flow in a common bed for several miles 
N. of KkarUXm, without, however, blending their 
waters. The Bahr-Ahiad retains its white soapy 
hue, both in the dry season and during the inun¬ 
ctions, while the Bahr-Azreh is distinguished by 
its dark colour. For 12 or 15 miles below tho point 
of junction the Nile traverses a narrow and gloomy 
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deflle, until it emerges among the immense plaiim 
of herbage in the mesopotamian district of Meroe. 
Beyond Meroe, already described [Merge], the 
Nile receives its last considerable affluent, the Asta- 
boras or Tacazzd; the only other accessions to iU 
stream in its course northward being the torrents or 
wadys that, in the rainy season, descend from the 
Arabian hills. From the N. of Meroe to Syene, 
a distance of about 700 miles, the river enters 
upon the region of Cataracts, concerning which the 
ancients invented or credited so many marvels. 
(Cic. Somn. Scip. 5; Senec. N. Q. iv. 2.) 

These rapids are seven in number, and aro 
simply dams or weirs of granite or porphyry rising 
through the sandstone, and, being little affected 
by the attrition of the water, resist its action, 
divide its stream, and render its fall per mile 
double of the average fall below Philae. So far, 
however, from the river descending lofty precipices 
with a deafening noise, even the steepest of the 
rapids may be shot, though not witliout some dan¬ 
ger, at high water; and at the great Cataract the 
entire descent in a space of 5 miles is only 80 feet. 
[Phii^ak.] Increased by tlie stream of the Asta- 
boras, the Nile, from hit. 17° 45' N., flows in a 
northerly direction for 120 miles, through the land 
of the Berbers. TJien comes its great S\V. elbow 
or bend, commencing at tho rocky island of 
Mogreb (lat. 19° N.), and continuing nearly 
to tho most northern point of Meroe. During 
this lateral deflection the Nile is bounded W. by 
the desert of Bahiouda^ tiie region of the an¬ 
cient Nubae, and E. by the Arabian Desert, in¬ 
habited, or rather traversed, by the iiomade Blem- 
myes and Megabari. [Macrorii.] Throughout 
this portion of its course the navigation of the river 
is greatly impeded by rapids, so that the caravans 
leave its banks, and regain them by a road crossing 
the eastern desert at JDerr or Syene, between tho 
first and second Cataracts. No monuments connect 
this region with either Meroe or Aegypt. It must 
always, indeed, have been thinly peopled, since the 
only cultivable soil consists of strips or patches of 
land extending about 2 miles at furthest beyond 
either bank of the Nile. 

While skirting or intersecting the kingdom of 
Meroe, the river flowed by city and necropolis, 
wliich, according to some writers, imparted their 
forms and civilisation to Aegypt, according to 
others derived both art and polity from it. The 
desert of Bahiouda severs the chain of monuments, 
which, however, is resumed below the fourth Cata¬ 
ract at Nouri^ GeheUel-Birkely and Merawe, 
(Lat. 20° N.) Of thirty-five pyramids at Nouri, 
on the left bank of the river, about half are in 
good preservation ; but the purpose whicli they 
served is uncertain, since no ruins of any cities 
point to them as a necropolis, and they are without 
sculptures or hieroglyphics. On the western side 
of Gebel-el-Birkel, about 8 miles lower down, and 
on tho right bank, are found not only pyramids, but 
also the remains of several temples and the ves¬ 
tiges of a city, probably Napata, the capital of Can¬ 
dace, the Aethiopian queen. [Napata.] (Cail- 
liaud, V Isle de Meroej vol. iii. p. 197; Hoskins, 
Travels, p. 136—141.) About the 18th degree 
of N. latitude the Nile resumes its northerly direc¬ 
tion, which it observes generally until it appi-oaches 
the second Cataract. In resuming its direct course 
to N., it enters the kingdom of Dongola, and most 
of the features which marked its channel through the 
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desert now disappear. The rocky banks sink down 
the inundation fertilises the borders to a considembk 
distance ; and for patches of arable soil fine pastures 
abound, whence both Arabia and Aegypt imported 
a breed of excellent horses. (Russegger, Karte von 
Nubien,) But after quitting Napata (?) no re¬ 
mains of antiquity are found before wo arrive at the 
Gagaudes Insula of Pliny (vi. 29. s. 35), lat. 19°35', 
the modem Argo, a little above the third Cataract. 
The quarries of this island, which is about 12 miles 
in length, and causes a considerable eddy in the 
river, were worked both by Aethiopians and Aegyp- 
tians. A little to N. of this island, and below 
the third Cataract, the Nile makes a considerable 
bend to the E., p;issing on its right bank the ruins 
of Seghi, or Sesche. On its left bank are found the 
remains of the temple of Soleb, equally remarkable 
for the beauty of its architecture, and for its pic¬ 
turesque site upon the verge of the rich land, “ the 
river’s gift,” and an illimitable plain of sand stretch¬ 
ing to the horizon. (Cailiiaud,/’/s/e de Meroe, 
vol. i. p. 375; Hoskins, Travels, p. 24.5.) The 
Nile is once again divided by an island called Sais, 
and a little lower down is contracted by a wall of 
granite on either side, so that it is hardly a stone’s 
throw across. At this point, and for a space of 
several miles, navigation is practicable only at the 
season of the highest floods. 

Below Sais are found the ruins of the sm.all 
temple of Amara, and at Semneh those of two 
temples which, from their opposite eminences on the 
right and left banks of the river, probably served as 
fortresses also at this narrow pass of the Nile. 'I’hat 
a city of great strength once existed here is the 
more probable, because at or near Semneh was the 
frontier between Aetliiopia and Aegypt. We have 
now arrived at the termination of the porpliyry and 
granite rocks: henceforward, from about lat. 21° 
N., the river-banks are composed of sandstone, and 
acquire a less rugged aspect. The next remarkable 
feature is the Cataract of Wadi-Ealfa, tlie Great 
Cataract of the ancient geographers. (Strab. xvii. 
p. 786.) 

In remote ante-historic periods a bar of pri¬ 
mitive rock, piercing the sandstone, probably 
spanned the Nile at this point (lat. 22° N.) from 
shore to shore. But the original barrier has been 
broken by some natural agency, and a series of 
islands now divides the stream which nishcs and 
chafes between them. It is indeed less a single fall 
or shoot of water than a succession of rapids, and 
may be ascended, as Belzoni did, during the inun¬ 
dation. {Travels in Nubia, p. 85.) The roar of 
the w'aters may be heard at the distance of half a 
league, and the depth of the fall is greater than 
that of the first Cataract at Syene. On the left 
bank of the river a city once stood in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the rapids ; and three temples, 
exhibiting on their walls the nanies of Sesortasen, 
Thothmes HI., and Amenophis 11., have been par¬ 
tially surveyed here. Indeed, with the second Ca¬ 
taract, we may be said to enter the propylaea of 
Aegypt itself. For thenceforward to Syene — a 
distance of 220 miles — either bank of the Nile 
presents a succession of temples, either excavated 
in the sandstone or separate structures, of various 
eras and styles of architecture. Of these the most 
remarkable and the most thoroughly explored is that 
of Aboosimbel or Ipsambtd, the ancient Ibsciah, 
on the left bank, and two days’ journey below the 
Cataract. This temple was first cleared of the in- 
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cumbent sand by Belzoni {Researches, vol. i. p. 816), 
and afterwards morn completely explored, and iden¬ 
tified with the reign of Rameses III., by Gham- 
pollion and Rosellini. Primis {Ibrim) is one day’s 
journey down the stream; and below it the sandstone 
hills compress the river for about 2 miles within 
a mural escarpment, so that the current seems to 
force itself rather than to flow through this barrier. 

(3.) The Nile below Syene. — At Syene {As • 
souan), 24° 5' 23'' N. lat., the Nile enters Aegypt 
Proper; and from this point, with occasional cur¬ 
vatures to the E. or NW., preserves generally a 
due northerly direction as far as its bifurcation 
at tlie apex of the Delta. Its bed presents but 
a slight declivity, the fall being only from 500 to 
600 feet from Syene to the Mediterranean. The 
width of the valley, however, through which it flows 
varies considerably, and the geological character of 
its banks undergoes several changes. At a short 
distance below Syene begins a range of sandstone 
rocks, whicli pass into limestone below Latopolis, 
lat. 25° 30' N.; and this formation continues with¬ 
out any resumption of the sandstone, until both the 
Libyan and the Arabian hills diverge finally at Cer- 
casorum. The river thus flows beneath the prin¬ 
cipal quarries out of which the great structures of 
the Nile valley were built, and was the high-road by 
which the blocks were conveyed to Thebes and ApoU 
linopolis, to Sais and Bubastis, to the Great Laby¬ 
rinth in the Arsinoite nome, to the Pyi-amids and 
Memphis, and, finally, to the Greek and Roman 
architects of Alexandreia and Antinoopolis. Again, 
from Syene to Latopolis, the shores of the river are 
sterile and dreary, since the inundation is checked 
by the rock-walls E. and W. of, the stream. But 
at Apollinopolis Magna, lat. 25°, and at Latopolis, 
25° 30', the rocks leave a broader verge for the fer¬ 
tilising deposit, and the Nile flows through richly 
cultivated tracts. At Thebes, for the first time, the 
banks expand into a broad plain, which is again 
closed in at the N. end by the hills at Gourmah. 
Here the river is divided by small islands, and is a 
mile and a quarter in breadth. It has hitherto fol- 
low^ed a nortlicrly direction ; but at Coptos, where a 
road connected the stream with the ports of the Red 
Sea [Bkuenice], it bends to the NW., and follows 
tills inclination for some distance. At Panopolis, 
liowever, it resumes its general N. bearing, and re- 
ains it to the fork of the Delta. 

Near Diospolis Parva {How'), on the left bank, 
and opposite Chcnoboscium, on the right, begins the 
canal, or, perhaps, an ancient branch of the Nile, 
called the Canal of Josejih {Bahr-Jusuf). This 
'literal stream flows in a direction nearly parallel to 
:ho main one, through the Arsinoite nome {EU 
Fyoum). From this point the Nile itself presents 
no remarkable feature until it reaches Speos-Arte- 
midos, cr the grottos of Benihassan, where the 
eastern hills, approaching close to the river, limit 
its inundation, and consequently also the cultivable 
land. In lat. 29° N. the Libyan hills, for a space, 
recede, and curving at first NW., but soon resuming 
a SE. direction, embrace the Arsinoite nome. Lastly, 
a little below Memphis, and after passing the hills 
jf Gebel-el-Mokatta7n, both the eastern and western 
•bains of rocks finally diverge, and the river ex¬ 
pands upon the great alluvial plain of the Delta. 

At Cercasorum, where the bifurcation of tlie river 
begins, or, perhaps, at a remoter period, still nearer 
Memphis, the Nile probably met the Mediterranean, 
ir at least an estuary, which its annual deposits of 
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Elime bavei in the course of ages, converted into 
Low^ Aegypt In all historical periods, however, the 
river has discharged itself into the sea by two main 
arms, forming the sides of an isosceles triangle, the 
boundaries of the Delta proper, and by a number of 
branches, some of which ran down to the sea, while 
oth^ discharged their waters into the principal 
arms of the main stream. The Delta is, indeed, a 
net-work of rivers, primary and secondary; and is 
further intersected by numerous canals. The pri¬ 
mary channels were usually accounted by the an¬ 
cients seven in number (Herod, ii. 17; Scylax, 
p. 43: Strab. xvii.p. 801, seq.; Diodor. i. 33; Ttol. 
iv. 5. § 10; Plin. v. 10. s. 11; Mela, i. 9. § 9; 
Ammianus, xxii. 15, 16; Wilkinson, il/. ^ C.yMod. 
Egypt and TheheSy ^c.), and may be taken in the 
order following. They are denominated from some 
principal city seated on their banks, and are enume¬ 
rated from E. to W. 

1. Beginning from the E.. was the Pelusian 
arm (t^ XliXovtriaKhv arSpay Strab. xvii. p. 801; 
Ostium Pelusiacum, Plin. v. 9, s. 9). This has 
now become dry; and even when Strabo wrote a 
little before the 6rst century A. d., Pelusium, which 
stood on its banks, and from whicli it derived its 
name. Was nearly miles from the sea (xvii. p. 
806). The remains of the city are now more than 
four times that distance. Upon the banks of the 
Pelusian arm stood, on the eastern side, and near 
the apex of the Delta, Heliopolis, the On of Scrip¬ 
ture; and 20 miles lower down, Bubastus 
Bastd), 

2. The Tanitic arm (rh TaviriKhp o-rd/ua, or 
ZtaiTiKhv, Herod, ii. 17; comp. Strab. xvii. p. 802; 
Mela, i. 9. § 9, Catapystum). The present canal of 
Moneys probably coincides nearly with the Tanitic 
branch; which, however, together with the Ostium 
Bucolicum, has been absorbed in the lower portion 
of its course by the lake Menzaleh. It derived its 
name from Tanis, the Zoan of Scripture, the modem 
San, in lat. 31°, one of the oldest cities of the Delta. 

3. The Mendesian arm (jh ardpa, 

Strab., &c.) was a channel running from the Seben- 
nytic Nile-arm. It is now lost in the lake Men¬ 
zaleh, 

^ 4, The Phatnitic or Pathmetic arm (rb ^ar- 
vtTiKhv aropuy Strab. ; ^arriKby, Diod. i. 33 ; 
TladpririKhny Ptol. iv. 5. 10, 40 ; Pathmeticum, 

Mela, i. 9. § 9.) This was the BovKo^iKhv ur6pa 
of Herodotus (ii. 17); but it seems doubtful whether 
it were an original channel, and not rather a canal. 
It corresponds with the lower portion of the present 
Damietia branch of the Nile. 

5. The Sebemiytic arm (rb '^fBePvvriKbv errSpa) 
derived its name from the city of Sebennytus, the 
present Semenhoitd. As far as this city the Dami- 
eWa branch represents the ancient Sebennytic; but 
northward of this point, lat. 31°, the earlier channel 
is lost in the marshes or sands, which separate the 
present Delta from the Mediterranean; and its mouth, 
which was nearly due N. of Memphis, is now covered 
by the lake of Bonrhs. The Sebennytic arm, con¬ 
tinuing in the direction of the Nile before its divi¬ 
sion, i. e. running nearly in a straight course from 
N., has some claims to be regarded not so much as 
one of the diverging branches as the main stream 
itself. This channel, together with the most easterly, 
the Pelusian, and the most westerly, the Canopic, 
were the three main arms of the Nile, and carried 
down to the sea by far the greater volumes of 
water. . 
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6. The Bolbitic or Bolbitine arm (rb BoK^iriKhv 
ffrSpay Strab. xvii. p. 803; Scyl. p. 43; or BoXStrirlp^ 
Herod, ii. 17; Diodor. L 33; BoA^lTirov, Ptol. iv. 
5. §§ 10, 43; Bolbiticum, Mela, i. 9. § 9; Am- 
mian. xxii. 15), was, like the Phatnitic, originally 
an artificial canal, and seems in the time of Hero¬ 
dotus to have been a branch connecting the Soben- 
nytic with the Canopic channels (ii. 17), having, 
however, an outlet of its own, probably as a back¬ 
water during the inundation, to the Mediterranean. 
The Bolbitic arm is now represented by so much of 
the Rosetta brancjh of the Nile as runs between the 
sea and the ancient course of the Ostium Cano- 
picuni. 

7. The Canopic arm (rb KaptaSiKbp (TrJyua, Strab. 
1. c.'y comp. Aristot. Mcteorol. i. 14; Ostium Cano- 
picum, Mela, i. 9. § 9; Plin. v. 10. s. 11) was also 
termed the Naucratic arm of the Nile, Ostium Nau- 
craticum (Plin. 1. c.), from the city of Naucratis, 
which was seated on its left bank. This was the most 
westerly, and one of the three great branches of tlje 
Nile (see Pelusian, Sebennytic). In the first portion 
of its descent from the point of the Delta the Canopic 
arm skirted the Libyan desert. At the city of Tere- 
nuthis {Teranieh')y a road, about 38 miles in length, 
through the calcareous ridge of hills, connected it 
with the Natron Lakes. On its right bank, below 
this point, stood the ancient city of Sais, and a few 
miles lower down, Naucratis. From its vicinity, at 
first, to this city, the Canton of Aegypt, and after¬ 
wards, by means of the canal which connected it 
with the lake Mareotis on the one hand, and Alcx- 
andreia on the other, the Canopic branch retained 
its importance; and its embankments were the care 
of the government of Aegypt long after its rival 
branches, the Sebennytic and Pelusian, were deserted 
or had been suffered to flow uselessly into the 
marshes. It is now represented in the upper por¬ 
tion of its channel by the Rosetta branch of the Nile. 
But they diverge from each other at lat. 3l°, where 
the elder arm turned off to the W., and discharged 
itself into the Mediterranean near the present bay and 
foreland of Ahouhir. Its mouth is now covered by a 
shallow lagoon, intersected by strips of sand and allu¬ 
vial deposit, called the lake of Madieh. The Ca¬ 
nopic arm of the Nile, although not actually the 
western boundary of Aegypt, was, at least, in the 
Pharaonic era, the limit of its commerce on the NW. 
base of the Delta, since beyond it, until the building 
of Alexandreia, tlierc was no town of any importance. 

The canals which were derived from the Nile for 
the convenience of local intercourse and irrigation, 
were very numerous; and the prosperity of Aegypt, 
especially on the Arabian side of the river, depended 
in great measure upon their beii^ljf^t in good re¬ 
pair, and conveying to Uie arid a sufficient 

supply of water. Hence the condition of the cafial^ 
was almost synonymous with the good or bad admi¬ 
nistration of Aegypt; and we find that among the 
first cares of Augustus, after adding this kingdom to 
his provinces, in b. c. 24, was to repair and rehabi¬ 
litate the canals, which had fallen into decay under 
the misrule of the later Ptolemies. (Suet. Any. 18; 
Dion. li. 68; Aurel. Viet. Epit. i. 5.) For national 
commerce, however, there were only two of these 
artificial channels upon a large scale between Syene 
and the sea. (1.) The canal called, in different 
ages, the river of Ptolemy (JiroKipaios iroTaju<lj, 
Diodor. i. 33; Plin. v. 29. s. 23), and the river of Tra¬ 
jan (Tpaiaphs 'irorap6Sf Ptol. iv. 5. § 64). This had 
been commenced by Pharaoh Necho II. (u. c.480), waa 
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continued by Dareius Hystaspia (b. c. 620—527), 
but nly completed by Ptolemy Philadelphus (b. c. 
274). It began in the Pelnsiac branch of the Nile, 
a little above the city of Bubastus (Tel-Bastd)^ and 
passing by the city of Thoum or Patumus, was car¬ 
ried by the Persians as far as the Bitter Lakes, NE. 
of the Delta. Here, however, it was suspended by 
the troubles of both Aegypt and Persia, under the 
successors of Dareius, and was, in a great measure, 
choked up with sand. (Herod, ii. 158.) At length 
Philadelphus, after cleansing and repairing the 
channel, carried it onward to Arsinoe, at the' head of 
the Sinus Heroopolites. (Plin. vi. 29. s. 33.) The 
Ptolemaic canal, however, suffered the fate of its 
predecessor, and even before the reign of Cleopatra 
had become useless for navigation. The connection 
by water between Arsinoe and the Nile was renewed 
by Trajan, a. d. 106; but his engineers altered the 
direction of the cutting. They brought the stream 
from a higher part of the river, in order that the 
current might run into, instead of from, the Red 
Sea, and that the intervening sandy tracts might be 
irrigated by fresh instead of partially salt water. 
The canal of Trajan accordingly began at Babylon, 
on the eastern bank of the Nile, opposite Memphis, 
and, passing by Heliopolis, Scenae Veteranorum, He- 
roopolis, and Serapion, entered the Red Sea about 
20 miles S. of Arsinoe, at a town called Klysmon, 
from the locks in its neighbourhood. The work of 
Trajan was either more carefully preserved than that 
of the Macedonian and Persian kings of Aegypt had 
been, or, if like them, it fell into decay, it was re¬ 
pair^ and reopened by the Mahommedan conquerors 
of the countiy. For, seven centuries after Trajan’s 
decease, we read of Christian pilgrims sailing along 
his canal on their route from England to Palestine. 
(Dicueil, de Mmmr. Orbis, vi. ed Letronne.) 

2. The Canopic canal Kavw€iK^ did>pv^, Strab. 
xvii. p. 800; Steph, B. s. vT) connected the city of 
Canopus with Alexandreia and the lake Mareotis. 
Its banks were covered with the country houses and 
gardens of the wealthy Alexandrians, und formed a 
kind of water-suburb to both the Aegyptian and 
Macedonian cities. [Canopus.] 

Physical Character of the Nile. 

The civilisation of all countries is directly influ¬ 
enced by their rivers, and in none more so than in 
Aegypt, which has been truly called the gift of the 
Nile. (Herod, ii. 5 ; Strab. xi. p. 493.) To its 
stream the land owed not only its peculiar cultiva¬ 
tion, but its existence also. Without it the Libyan 
waste would have extended to the shores of the 
Red Sea. The limestone which lies under the 
soil of Aegypt, the sands which bound it to E. and 
W., were rendered by the deposits of the river fit 
for the habitation of man. The Delta, indeed, was 
absolutely created by the Nile. Its periodical floods 
at first narrowed a bay of the Mediterranean into an 
estuary, and next fill^ up the estuary with a plain 
of teeming alluvial soil. The religion, and many of 
the peculiar institutions of Aegypt, are derived from 
its river; and its physical characteristics have, in 
all ages, attracted the attention of historians and 
geographers. 

Its characteristics may be considered under the 
heads of (1) its deposits ; (2) the quality of its 
waters; and (3) its periodical inundations. 

(1.) Its deposits. — Borings made in the Delta to 
the depth of 45 feet, have shown that the soil con¬ 
sists of vegetable matter and an earthy deposit, such 
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as the Nile now brings down. The ingredients of 
this deposit are clay, lime, and siliceous sand; but 
their proportion is affected by the soil over which the 
river flows. Calcareous and argillaceous matter 
abound in the neighbourhood of Cairo and the 
Delta; silex preponderates in the granitic and sand- 
I stone districts of Upper Aegypt. The amount of 
this deposit corresponds generally to the slope of the 
banks and the distance from the river. In Lower 
Nubia and Upper Aegypt alluvial cliffs are formed to 
the height of 40 feet; in Middle Aegypt they sink 
to 30; at the point of the Delta to about eighteen. 
The earthy matter is deposited in a convex form; 
the larger quantity lying close to the stream, the 
smaller at the verge of the inundation. As a conse¬ 
quence of this fall from the banks towards the desert,, 
the limit to which the inundation reaches is slowly ex- 
extending itself; but as the Nile raises its own bed as 
well as its banks, their relative proportion is preserved. 
The deposit of the Nile is found to consist of (1) 
clay, constituting 48 in 100 parts; (2) carbon, 9 
parts; (3) carbonate of lime 18 parts, and 4 parts of 
carbonate of magnesia, besides portions of silicia and 
oxide of iron. These form a compost so rich, that thi& 
land on which they are perennially deposited requires 
no other manure, and produces without further renc^ 
vation successive harvests of com. (Athen. ii. 41,42; 
Plin. xviii. 19. s. 21.) 

(2.) The quality of its waters. —The water itself 
is not less important to Aegypt than the ingredients 
which it precipitates or holds in solution. Except 
some short streams in the Arabian hills, torrents at 
one season and dry at another, the Nile is the only 
river in Aegypt. Natural springs do not exist in 
the upper country; and the wells of the Delta afford 
only a turbid and brackish fluid. The river is ac¬ 
cordingly the single resource of the inhabitants; and 
the frequent ablutions enjoined by their religion 
rendered a copious supply of water more than ordi¬ 
narily important to them. Between its highest and 
lowest periods, the water of the Nile is clear. When 
lowest, it is feculent (Athen. ii. 42); and at the 
beginning of the inundation is covered with a green¬ 
ish vegetable matter, that is said to cause erup¬ 
tive disease. But even when most turbid, it is not 
unwholesome, and is always capable of filtration. 
The water in its medium state was pure and de¬ 
licious to the taste. The Persian kings, after the 
conquest of Aegypt, imported it for their own drink¬ 
ing to Susa and Ecbatana (Athen. ii. 64, 67); and 
the emperor Pescennius Niger replied to his soldiers’ 
demand for wine, “ Have you not the water of the 
Nile.” (Spartian. ap. August. Hist Script Pes- 
cenn. Niger, c. 7.) These changes in the hue and 
quality of the water were ascribed to the overflowing 
of the Nubian lakes, or to the passage of the stream 
over various strata. But until the channels of the 
White and Blue Rivers have been explored to their 
sources, we must be content to remain ignorant 
the real causes of these phenomena. 

(3.) Its periodical inmdations. — The caflies 
of the inundation early attracted the curiosity of 
ancient observers ; and various theories l^ere de¬ 
vised to account for them. It was belier^ed to a)*i8e 
from the melting of the snow on the Abyssinian 
mountains (Schol. in Apoll. Rhod. iv. 269; Eurip. 
Helen, init.) ; and Herodotus rejects -this sup¬ 
position, because, as he conceived, althdugh errone¬ 
ously, that snow was unknown in Aethiopia (ii. 22). 
It was ascribed to the Etesian wind^, which, blowing 
from the N. in summer, forde Wk the waters 
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from the mouth of the river upon the plain of 
the Delta. (Diodor.^i. 38—40.) This, however, 
though partidly true, will not account for the inun¬ 
dation of Upper Aegypt, or for the periodical rising 
of the rivers N. of Aethiopia. It was attributed 
to the connection of the Nile with the great South¬ 
ern Ocean, whose waters, from long exposure to the 
sun, were deprived, it was thought, of their saline 
ingredients in their course through the Nile-valley. 
(Diodor. i. 40.) By Ephorus (ed. Marx, p. 23) it 
was derived from exudation through the sands; while 
Herodotus suggested that the vertical position of the 
sun in winter reduced the waters of Southern Libya 
to the lowest ebb. But this hypothesis kept out of 
sight their overflow in summer. Agatharchides of 
Cnidus, who wrote in the second century b. c., was the 
first to divine the true cause of the inundation. The 
rains which fall in May upon Aethiopia occasion the 
rise of the rivers that flow northward from it. As the 
sun in his progress from the equator to the tropic of 
Cancer becomes successively vertical over points N. of 
the equator, the air is heated and rarified, and the 
cold currents set in from the Mediterranean to restore 
the equilibrium. They pass over the heated plains 
of Aegypt; but as soon as they reach the lofty 
mountains ot Abyssinia, they descend in torrents of 
rain. Sheets of water fall impetuously from their 
northern slope upon the grand tableau, from the 
grand tableau upon the plains wliich contain the 
sources of the White and Blue Rivers, and through 
their channels and confluents pass into the Nile. In 
the last days of June, or at the beginning of July, 
the rise is visible in Aegypt; about the middle of 
August the dykes are cut, and the flood drawn off 
E. and W. by innumerable canals ; and between 
the 20th and 30th of September the maximum 
height is attained. For a fortnight the flood re¬ 
mains stationary; about the lOth of November, it 
has perceptibly diminished, and continues to decrease 
slowly until it attains its minimvm; at this time 
its depth at Cairo is not more than 6 feet, and in 
the Delta its waters arc nearly stagnant. In the 
time of Herodotus (ii, 13) the height of a good Nile 
was 15 or 16 cubits; and around the statue of the 
Nile, which Vespasian brought from Aegypt and set 
lip in the Temple of Peace, were grouped sixteen 
diminutive figures emblematic of these measures. 
(Plin. xxxvi. 9. s. 14.) The rise of the Nile was 
carefully noted on the Nilometers at Priinis (Ibrim')^ 
Elephantine, and Memphis; and the progress or de¬ 
cline of the inundation was reported by letters to diffe¬ 
rent parts of Aegypt, in order that the farmers might 
calculate on the time when sowing might commence. 
A flood of the height of 30 feet is ruinous,—under¬ 
mining houses, sweeping away cattle, and destroying 
the pr^uce of the fields. The land, also, is rendered 
too spongy for the ensuing seed-time; the labours of 
tillage are delayed; and epidemic diseases arise from 
the lingering and stagnant waters. On the other 
hand, if the waters do not rise 24 feet, the harvest 
is scanty; and if they are below 18, terrible famines 
are the consequence, such as that of which Diodorus 
fipealu (1. 84), and which are not unknown in more 
recent times (Volney, Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte, 
vol. i. ch. 11; Abdallatiph’s Hist of Egypt, p. 197, 
White’s edit.), during which the starving population 
have been driven to feed on human flesh. 

Upper and ^liddle Egypt during the inundation 
present the appearance of a vast inland lake, bounded 
by mountains. But the usual means of intercourse 
are not interrupted, since the immediate banks of the 
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river are seldom under water, which is discharged 
through the frequent apertures of the dykes, at first 
upon the verge of the desert, and afterwards upon 
the land nearer the flood. The Delta, however, being 
devoid of hills, is, during an extraordinary rise, laid en¬ 
tirely under water, and the only means of communi¬ 
cation between the towns and villages are boats and 
rafts. Herodotus (ii. 97) compares the appearance 
of Lower Aegypt at this season to the Aegean sea, 
studded by the Sporades and Cyclades. 

As the direct highway between the Mediterra¬ 
nean and Meroe, the Nile, in all periods, at least 
during the prosperous ages of Aegypt, presented 
a busy and animated spectacle. The Aegyptians, 
who shunned the sea as the element of the destroy¬ 
ing Typhon, regarded their river with affection and 
reverence, as the gift and emblem of the creating 
and preserving Osiris. Its broad and capacious 
bosom was in all seasons of the year studded with 
river-craft, from the raft of reeds to tlio stately 
Baris or Nile barges. Up the Nile to the markets 
of Diospolia passed the grain and fruits of the Delta; 
and down the stream came the quarried limestone of 
the Thebaid to the quays of Sais and Canopus. No 
bridge spanned the river during its course of 1500 
miles; and the ferrying over from bank to bank was 
an incessant cause of life and movement. The 
fishers and fowlers of the Nile diversified the scene. 
Respecting the qualities of the fish there is con¬ 
siderable discrepancy among ancient writers — some 
describing it as coarse or insipid, others as highly 
nutritive and delicate in its flavour. (Atlien. 
vii. p. 312.) Fifty-two species of fish are said to 
bo found in tlie Nile. (Russegger, Reisen, vol. i. 
p. 300.) Of these the genus Silurus was the most 
abundant. Fish diet is well suited to the languid 
appetites of a hot climate; and the Ismelitcs, when 
wandering in the desert, regretted the jish as wed 
as the vegetables of Aegypt. {Numbers, xi. 5.) 
They were caught in greatest abundance in the 
pools and lakes during the season of inundation. 
In the marshy districts of the Delta, where grain, 
owing to the spongy and bibulous character of the 
soil, could not be raised, the inhabitants livcjd prin¬ 
cipally upon fish dried in the sun ; and, in later 
times at least, they were salted, and exported in 
great quantities to the markets of Greece and Syria. 
The inodes of catching them are represented in 
the paintings, and were the line, the net, and the 
prong. (Sec Abdallatipb, ap. Rosellini, M. C. vol. i. 
p. 230.) The great extent of marsh land in Aegypt, 
and the long continuance of the inundation, caused 
it beyond all other countries to abound in water- 
fowl. The fowlers are represented in the paintings 
as spreading nets, or as rowing in their boats among 
the aquatic plants, in which the birds nestled, 
and knocking them down with sticks. The use of 
decoy -birds was not unknown; and smoked or salted 
wild-fowl were an article of export. The edible 
water-fowl are mostly of the goose and duck (anas) 
tribe; the quail also is mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 
77) as among the species that were dried in the 
sun and slightly salted for home consumption and 
export. 

The Fauna of the Nile were the hippopotamus 
and the crocodile, with many lesser species of the 
saurian genus. In the more remote ages both 
were found through the whole course of the river 
(Diodor. i. 36), although at present the hippopo¬ 
tamus rarely descends below the second Cataract, 
or the crocodile below 27® N. lat. The chase of the 
^ FF 2 
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hippopotamus is represented on the monuments of 
the Thebaid, but not on those of Middle or Lower 
Aegypt. The crocodile was caught with a hook 
baited with the chine of a pig (Herod, ii. 68), or 
with nets, (l)iodor. i. 35.) It was an object of 
worship in some nomes [Arsinoe; Ombos], of ab¬ 
horrence in others. [Tentyra.] 

The boats of the Nile, as represented on the monu¬ 
ments, exhibit a great variety of size and form. 
There was the canoe, made of a single trunk; the 
shallop of papyrus, rendered water-tight by bitumen; 
and there were even vessels constructed of light 
earthenware. (Juven. Sat. xv. 129.) The most 
usual species of craft, however, is a boat whose bow 
and stern are high out of the water, square rigged, 
with sails either of canvass or papyrus, a single 
mast that could be lowered in high winds, and a 
shallow keel, in order to allow of easy extrication of 
the vessel should it run aground. But the most 
striking and capacious boat employed on the Nile 
was the large Baris, used for the transportation 
of goods. (Herod, ii. 96.) It was built of the 
hard wood of the Sont (^Acanthe); tlie sails were 
made of papyrus, and the seams caulked with an 
oakum composed from the fibres of that plant. 
These barges were propelled by as many as forty 
rowers ranged on the same level, and their tonnage 
amounted to three, four, and even five hundred 
tons. These Baris were towed up the stream, if the 
wind were not strong enough to impel them against 
it, or floated down it, with combined action of saU 
and oars, and steered by one or more large paddles 
at the stern. Parties of pleasure, visits of ceremony, 
and marriage processions, alike added to the floating 
population of the river; but perhaps the most im¬ 
pressive spectacles which it presented were the 
pomp and circumstance of funerals. On the tombs 
of tipeos Artemidos (Bemhassan) is depictured 
the barge of Amenemho conveying the females 
of his house. It has an awning like a gondola, 
and is one of the half-decked boats (o/fd^ai 
da\a/xrjyol) of which Strabo speaks (xvii. p. 800). 
In such a vessel Caesar intended, but for the indig¬ 
nant murmurs of his legions, to have ascended the 
Nile with Cleopatra from Alexandreia to the first 
Cataract. (Sueton. Jul. 58.) Tiie tomb of Rameses 
IV. at Thebes exhibits a royal barge. The hall, 
the cabin (i^dAa/ioj), the rudder, and the masta are 
painted of a gold colour; the sails are diapered and 
fringed with various brilliant hues; the phoenix and 
the vulture are embroidered upon them. The eye 
of Osiris is painted on the rudder, and its handles 
represent the royal emblems—the uraeus and the 
pschenty or head of a divinity. The splendour of 
the Baris on the monuments recalls that of the vessel 
which carried Cleopatra up the Cydnus to meet 
M. Antonius at Tarsus. (Plut. Anton, c. 26.) 
It was a favourite amusement of the Aegyptians, 
in later times especially, to row rapidly in boats, 
and hurl and thrust at one another as they passed 
blunt javelins or Jerids. Such a scene is repre¬ 
sented on the tomb of Imai at Gizeh^ one of the 
oldest monuments of Aegypt. They delighted also 
in sailing up and down the river-arms and lakes 
of the Delta, and feasting under the shadow of the 
tall reeds, and Aegyptian bean, wdiich there attains 
a height of many feet, (Strab. xvii. p. 823, and 
generally Rosellini, Monwnenti Cwili.') 

The Nile was also frequently the stage on which 
the great religious festivals or panegyrics were 
celebrated. On such solemnities the population of 
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entire nomes poured themselves forth. On the 
day of the feast of Artemis at Bubastis, the 
inhabitants of the Delta thronged the canals and 
main streams, while thousands descended fronr 
the middle country and the Thebaid to be pre¬ 
sent at the ceremonies. The decks of the Baris 
were crowded with devotees of either sex, and the 
loud music of the pipe and cymbal was accom¬ 
panied by songs and hymns, and clapping of hands. 
As they neared any town the passengers ran the barges 
along shore and recruited their numbers with fresh 
votaries. As many as 700,000 persons, exclusive of 
children, were sometimes assembled at Bubastis, or 
at the equally popular festival of Isis at Busiris. 
Numerous sacrifices were offered in the temples of 
the goddesses, and, whether in libations or in re¬ 
velry, more wine was consumed on these occasions 
than in all the rest of the year. (Comp. Herod, ii. 
61, 62, with Clemens Alexand. Cohort, \o\.\. p. 17.) 

That the Nile should have been an object of wor¬ 
ship with the Aegyptians, and that its image and 
phenomena should have entered deeply into their 
whole religious system, was unavoidable. As re¬ 
garded its external aspect, it flowed between sand 
and rock, the sole giver and sustainer of life in that 
valley of death: it was, both in its increment and its 
decrease, in its course through vast solitudes, and 
thronged populations alternately, the most suggestive 
and expressive of emblems for a religion which re¬ 
presented in such marked contrast, the realms of 
creation and destruction, of Osiris and Typhon. 
The Nile—as Oceanus, or the watery element— 
was a member of the first Ogdoad of the Aegyptian 
theology (Diodor. i. 6 — 26), the opponent of Mtah, 
the elemental fire, and the companion of the earth 
(Demeter), the air (Neith), Zeus or Amfin, the 
quickening spirit, Osiris and Isis, the Sun and 
Moon. It was thus one of the primitive essences, 
higher than any member of the second Ogdoad, or the 
visible objects of adoration. (Heliod. Aethiop. ix. 

9; Schol. in Find. Pyth. iv. 99.) It had its own 
hieratic emblem on the monuments, sometimes as 
the ocean embracing the earth, sometimes, as in the 
temple of Osiris at Philac, as the assistant of Phtah 
in the creation of Osiris. The wild cincodile was an 
emblem of Typhon (Plutarch, Is. et Osir. p. 371); 
but the tamed crocodile was the symbol of the gently 
swelling, beneficent Nile. (Euseb. Pretep. Evangel. 
iii. 11.) Osiris is sometimes, but incorrectly, said 
(Tibull. Ekg. \. 7, 27) to be the Nile itself (Plut. 
Is. et Osir. c. 33): there is no doubt, however, that 
it was personified and received divine honours. A 
festival called Niloa was celebrated at the time of 
the first rise of the waters, i. e. about the summer 
solstice, at which the priests were accustomed to 
drop pieces of coin, and the Roman prefect of the 
Thebaid golden ornaments, into the river near Philae 
(Sencc. Nat. Quaest. iv. 2, 7) ; indeed there mus€ 
have been a priesthood specially dedicated to the 
great river, since, according to Herodotus (ii. 101)^ - 
none but a priest of the Nile could bury the corpse 
of a person drowned in its waters. Temples Were 
rarely appropriated to the Nile alone; yet Hc- 
cataeus {ap. Steph. s. v. NeiAos) speaks of one, m 
the town of Neilus, which stood in the Heracleo- 
polite norae, near the entrance of the Eyoum. In 
the quarries at Silsilis several stelae are inscribed 
with acts of adoration to the river, who is joined with 
Phre and Phtah. Its symbol in hieroglyphics is 
read Moou, and the last in the group of the char¬ 
acters composing it, is a symbol of water. According 
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to Lucian, ^deed (Jupiter Tragaed. § 42), the 
Aegyptians sacrificed to the element of water, not 
locally, but unirersally, Pictorially, the Nile was 
represented under a round and plump figure, of a 
blue colour, and sometimes with female breasts, indi¬ 
cative of its productive and nutritive powers. On 
the base of the throne of Amenophis-Memnon, at 
Thebes, two figures represent the Nile, similar in all 
other respects, except that one is crowned with lotus 
to denote the upper courses of the river, the other 
with papyrus to designate the lower, [^c Aegyp- 
TU9, p. 37.] (Rosellini, Mm. del. Cult.i, Kenrick’s 
Ancient Aegypt^ vol. i, pp. 349—463.) [W.B.D.] 

NINGUM. [IsTRiA.] 

NINIVE. [Nilus.] 

NINNITACI. [Minaticum.] 

NINUS (v 'Nivos or Nli/os, Herod i. 193, ii. 1.50; 
Ptol. vi. 1. § 3; Nrvos ^ Kal Niuevt , Ptol. viii. 21. 
§ 3; Nwevrj, Joseph. Ant. Jud. ix. 10. § 2; Ninus, 
Tacit. Ann. xii. 13; Ninive, Amm. Marc, xviii. 7, 
xxiii. 6: Eth. Nltrios , Steph. B. s. v.), a great city, 
and for many centuries the capital of ancient Assy¬ 
ria. It will be convenient to notice here such ac¬ 
counts as we have from the Bible and ancient his¬ 
torians, and then to state succinctly the curious 
results of the recent discoveries of Mr. Layard, 
Colonel Rawlinson, and other modern travellers. 

I. Nineveh is first mentioned in the Bible among 
the eight primeval cities in Genesis (x.ll), and is 
there stated to have been founded cither by Nimrod 
himself, or, according to another reading, by his 
lieutenant, Assur, the ’Ao'o'odpay of Joseph. Ant. Jud. 

i. 6, § 4, and the Epoiiymus of Assyria. The latter 
view is the most agreeable to the construction of the 
Hebrew text. From this period we have no mention 
of it in Holy Scripture for more than a thousand 
years; and when it is noticed again, on Jonah being 
sent thither to preach repentance, it is described as 
a “ city of three days’ journey” (Jonahy iii. 3), and 
as “ that great city wherein are six score thousand 
persons, that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left hand.” (Jonahy iv. 11.) Sub¬ 
sequently to this time, it is not referred to by name, 
except in 2 Kings, xix. 37, and Isaiah, xxxvi. 37, 
as the residence of Sennacherib, after his return 
from the invasion of Judaea; in the prophets Nahum 
and Zephaniah, who predict its speedy downfal; and 
in the apocryphal books of Tobit and Judith, the 
former of whom long lived in the great city. 

II. The earliest classical mention of Nineveh is 
by Herodotus, who places it on the Tigris (i. 193, 

ii. 150), but does not state on which bank it stood ; 
in this he is confirmed by Arrian (IJist. Ind. c. 42) 
and Strabo, who in one place calls it the metropolis 
of Syria, i.e. Assyria (ii. p. 84), in another states it to 
have been a city more vast than even Babylon, lying 
in the plain of Aturia (a dialectical change of name 
for Assyria), beyond the Lycus (or Great ZdV) with 
reference to Arbela (xvi. p. 737). Pliny places it 
on the east bank of the Tigris “ ad solis occasum 
spectans” (vi. 13. s. 16); Ptolemy, along the Tigris, 
but without accurate definition of its position (vi. 1. 
§ 3). The same may be said of the notice in Taci¬ 
tus (Annal xii. 13), and in Ammianus, who calls it 
a vast city of Adiabene. On the other hand, Dio¬ 
dorus, professing to copy Ctesias, places it on the 
Euphrates (ii. 3, 7), which is the more remarkable, 
as a fragment of Nicolaus Damascenus, who has 
preserved a portion of Ctesias, is still extant, in 
which Nineveh occupies its correct position on the 
Tigris. (Frag. Hist. Graec. vol. iii. p. 868, ed. 
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Muller.) It may be remarked that in much later 
times the name appears to have been applied to more 
than one town. Thus Ammianus in one passage 
seems to think that Hierapolis was the “vetus 
Ninus” (xiv. 8). Philostratus (Vit. Apoll. Tyan. 
i. 19) speaks of a Ninus on this side of the Euphra¬ 
tes; and Eusebius, in his Chroniemy asserts, that in 
his time it was called Nisibis. No doubt much of 
the obscurity in the minds of ancient writers, both 
as to its position and the real history of the empire 
of which it was the capital, arose from the circum¬ 
stance that its entire overthrow preceded the ear¬ 
liest of the Greek historians by nearly 200 years, 
and that it does not appear to have been rebuilt at 
any period of the classical ages. So complete was 
its destruction, that, though Xenophon marched 
within a few miles of it, he was not aware of its ex¬ 
istence, though, in his allusion to the “ Median city 
of Mespila,” ho doubtless is describing one of the 
great outworks of the Assyrian capital (A nah. iii. 4. 
§ 10); while, with the exception of Arrian, none of 
the historians of the campaigns of Alexander, who, 
like Xenophon, must have passed it on his way to 
fight the battle of Arbela, allude to it. That the 
ancients generally believed in its entire destruction, 
is clear from Pausanias, who classes it with My¬ 
cenae, Thebae, and other ruined cities (viii. 33. § 2); 
from Lucian (Charon, c. 23), and from Strabo 
(xvi. p. 737). The last, indeed, has an argument 
that Homer, who mentions Thebes in Egypt, and 
the wealth of Phoenicia, could not have omitted 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Ecbatima, had he ever heard 
of them (xv. p. 735). But though so early a ruin, 
the ancients generally had a correct idea of the 
wonderful greatness of Nineveh, and many passages 
are scattered through the classical writers, giving a 
manifest proof of this belief of the people. Thus 
Strabo himself, as we have seen, considered Nineveh 
greater than Babylon (xvi. p. 737); while Diodorus 
has a long and exaggerated narrative of tlie vast 
extent of Ninus’s capital (which, as we stated be¬ 
fore, ho places incorrectly on the Euphrates, ii. 
p. 7). Some curious incidental facts are preserved. 
Thus, the vast mound Semi ram is erected as a tomb 
for her husband Ninus, by the river-side, is almost 
certainly the Pyramid at Nimrud, thougli the re¬ 
sults of Mr. Layard’s last excavations have not 
proved that this stnicture was a tomb. (Diod, ii, 7; 
comp, with Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 128). 
Again, Amyntas (as quoted by Athenaeus) states, 
that at the town of Ninus was a high mound, which 
was thrown down by Cyrus when he attacked the 
city, that this was traditionally the tomb of Sarda- 
napalus, and had a st^le on it inscribed with Chal- 
daic (i. e. Assyrian) letters. (Amynt. Fragm. p. 
136, ed. Muller; efi also Polyaen. vii. 25.) Nor 
must we omit the presence of what has been held by 
all numismatists to be a traditional representation of 
this celebrated tomb on the Tetradrachms of Anti- 
ochus VIII., king of Syria, which were struck at 
Tarsus, and on the imperial coins of Ancbialus 
(both places connected with the name of Sarda- 
napalus). Again we have the legend of Diodorus, 
that the Assyrians sent assistance to the Trojans 
against the Greeks (ii. 22; cf. Plat. Leg. p. 296, 
ed. Bekker), — the “ busta Nini ” of Ovid (Jlsfe- 
tam. iv. 88), though referred by him wrongly to 
Babylon,— and the occurrence, in several of the 
poets, of the name of Assaracus (now known through 
Colonel Rawlinson’s interpretations to be a Graecized 
form of the genuine Assyrian Assarac, the *A(rdpax 
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or *Eff6pax LXX., Bawlinson, As. Joum. 

1850), as in lliady xx. 232 ; JPost. Homeric^ vi. 145 ; 
Virg. Aen. v. 127; Juven. Sat. x. 259, &c. It is 
therefore, perhaps, less remarkable, that though Ni> 
neyeh had so early in history ceased to be a city of 
any importance, the tradition of its former existence 
should remain in its own countiy till a compara¬ 
tively recent period. Thus, as we have seen, Tacitus 
and Ammianus allude to it, while coins exist (of the 
class termed by numismatists Greek Imperial) struck 
under the Roman emperors Claudius, Trajan, Maxi¬ 
minus, and Gordianus Pius, proving that, during 
that period, there was a Roman colony established in 
Assyria, bearing the name of Niniva Claudiopolis, 
and, in all probability, occupying its site. (Sestini, 
Mus. de Chavdoir, tab. ii. fig. 12, Clas. General, p. 
159.) In later times the name is still extant 

Thus, Ibn Athir (quoting from Beladheri, in 

the annals of those years) speaks of the forts of 

Nimwi to the east, and of Mosul to the west, of 

the Tigris, in the campaigns of Abd-allah Ibn Mo’- 
etemer, a. h. 16 (a. d. 637), and of Otbeh Ibn 
Farkad, A. H. 20 (a. d. 641). (Rawlinson, As. 
Joum. 1850.) Again, Benjamin of Tudela, in the 
twelfth century, speaks of it as opposite to Mosul 
(^Travels, p. 91, ed. Asher, 1840) ; and Abulfaraj 
notices it in hiallUt. Dynast, (pp. 404—441) under 
the name of Ninue (cf. also his Chronicon, p. 464). 
Lastly, Assemani, in his account of the mission of 
Salukah, the patriarch of the Chaldaeans, to Rome, 
in a. D. 1552, when describing Mosul, says of it, 
“ a qua ex altera ripae parte abest Ninive bis mille 
passibus” Orient, i. p. 524). In the same 

work of Assemani are many notices of Nineveh, as 
a Christian bishoprick, first under the metropolitan 
of Mosul, and subsequently under the bishop of 
Assyria and Adiabene {Bibl. Orient. yoX. ii.p. 459, 
vol. lii. pp. 104, 269, 344, &c.). 

We have already noticed UQder Assyria the chief 
points recorded in the Bible and in the classical 
historians relative to the history of Nineveh, and 
have stated that it is impossible entirely to reconcile 
the various conflicting statements of ancient authors. 
It ordy remains to mention here, as briefly as pos¬ 
sible, the general results of the remarkable dis¬ 
coveries which, within the last few years, have 
thrown a flood of light upon this most obscure part 
of ancient history, and have, at the same time, 
afforded the most complete and satisfactory confirma¬ 
tion of those notices of Assyrian history which have 
been preserved in the Bible. The names of all the 
Assyrian kings mentioned in the Bible, with the 
exception, perliaps, of Shalmaneser, who, however, 
occurs under his name in Isaiah, Sargon, are now 
clearly read upon the Assyrian records, besides a 
great many others whose titles have not as yet been 
identified with those in the lists preserved by the 
Greek and Roman chronologists. 

III. It is well known that in the neighbourhood 
of Mosul travellers had long observed some remark¬ 
able mounds, resembling small hills; and that Mr. 
Rich had, thirty years ago, called attention to one 
called Koyunjik, in which fragments of sculpture and 
pottery had been frequently discovered. In the year 
1843, M. Botta, the French consul at Mosul, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Layard, commenced his excavations, 
—fist, with little success, at Koymjik, and then, 
with much greater good fortune, in a mound called 
Khorsabdd, a few miles NE. of Mosul To M. 
Botta^s success at Klufrsabdd the French owe all 
the Assyrian monuments in the collection of the 
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Louvre. In 1845, Mr. Layard began to dig into 
the still greater mound of Nimrud, about 17 miles 
S. of Mosul; and was soon rewarded by the exten¬ 
sive and valuable collection now in the British Mu¬ 
seum. These researches were continued by Mr. 
Layard during 1846 and part of 1847, and again 
during 1850 and 1851; together with a far more 
satisfactory examination of the remains at Koyunjik 
than had been made by M. Botta. Some other 
sites, too, in the neighbourhood were partially ex¬ 
plored; but, though of undoubted Assyrian origin, 
they yielded little compared with the greater mounds 
at Nimrud, Khorsahad, and Koyunjik, It would 
be foreign to the object of this work to enter into 
any details of the sculptured monuments which have 
been brought to light. A vast collection, however, 
of inscriptions have been disinterred during the 
same excavations; and from these we have been 
enabled by the labours of Colonel Rawlinson and Dr. 
Uincks to give names to many of the localities 
which have been explored, and to reconstruct the 
history of Assyria and Babylonia on a foundation 
more secure than the fragments of Ctesias or the 
history of Herodotus. It is also necessary to 
state that very extensive researches have been 
made during 1854 in Southern Babylonia by 
Messrs. Loftus and Taylor in mounds now called 
Warka and Muqueyer; and that from these and 
other excavations Colonel Rawlinson has received a 
great number of inscribed tablets, which have aided 
him materially in drawing up a prdcis of the earliest 
Babylonian and Assyrian history. Muqueyer he 
identifies as the site of the celebrated “ Ur of the 
Chaldees.” From these various sources, Colonel 
Rawlinson has concluded that the true Nineveh is 
represented by the mounds opposite to Mosul, and 
probably by that one which bears the local name of 
the Nabi Yunas ; that this city was built about 
the middle of the thirteenth century b. c. ; and that, 
from it, the name of Nineveh was in after times 
transfeiTcd to several other sites in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The great work of Nimrud (the seat of 
Mr, Layard’s chief labours), which it was natural, 
on the first extensive discoveries, to suppose was 
tlie real Nineveh, is proved beyond question by both 
Col. Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks to have been called 
by the Assyrians Calah, or Calach. We cannot 
doubt but that this is the Calah of Genesis (x. 12), 
and the origin of the Calachene of Strabo (xi. p. 
529, xvi. p. 735), and of the Calacine of Ptolemy 
(vi. 1. § 2). From the inscriptions, it may be 
gathered that it was founded about the middle of 
the twelfth century b. c. The great ruin of Khor- 
sabdd (the scene of the French excavations), which 
has also been thought by some to have formed part 
of Nineveh, Colonel Rawlinson has ascertained to 
have been built by the Sargon of Isaiah (xx. !),•— 
the Shalmaneser of 2 Kings, xvii. 3,—about the 
year b.o. 720; and he has shown from Yacut that 
it retained the name of Sarghm down to the time,, 
of the Muhammedan conquest. Koyunjik, the 
principal ruin opposite to Mosul, and a^oining the 
Nahi Ytmas, we know from the inscriptions to httve 
been constructed by Sennacherib, the son of Shal* 
maneser, about b. c. 700. The whole ^f this dis¬ 
trict has been surveyed with great care and minute¬ 
ness by Capt. Jones, within the last few years; aiid 
his account, with three elaborate maps, has been 
published in the Journal of the Asiatio Society for 
1855. From this we learn that the whole enclosure 
of Koymjik and the Nabi Turns we may 
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fairly presume to have been, in an especial sense, 
the city of Nineveh) comprehends about 1800 Eng¬ 
lish acx«s, and is in form an irregular trapezium, 
about miles round. The two mounds occupy 
respectively 100, and 40 acres of this space, and 
were doubtless the palaces and citadels of the place. 
Gapt. Jones calculates that, allowing 50 square 
yards to each inhabitant, the population may have 
amounted to about 174,000 souls. 

From an elaborate examination of the inscriptions 
preserved on slabs, on cylinders, and on tablets, 
Colonel Rawllnson has arrived at the following 
general conclusions and identifications in the history 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian empires. 

He considers that the historical dates preserved 
by Berosus, and substantiated by Callisthencs (who 
sent to Aristotle the astronomical observations he 
had found at Babylon, extending as far back as 
1903 years before the time of Alexander, i. e. to 
B. C. 2233), are, in the main, correct; and hence that 
authentic Babylonian chronology ascends to the 
twenty-third century b. c. The Clialdaean monarchy 
which followed was established in b. c. 1976, and 
continued to b. o. 1518; and to this interval of 458 
years we must assign the building of all the great 
cities of Babylonia, in tl:e ruins of which we now 
find bricks stamped with the names of the Chaldaean 
founders. At the present time, the names of about 
twenty monarchs have been, recovered from the 
bi-icks found at Sippara, Niffer^ WarJea, Senkereh, 
and Mttqueyer (Ur), belonging to the one genuine 
Chaldaean dynasty of Berosus, which reigned from 
B. c. 1976—1518. Among the Scriptural or his¬ 
torical names in this series, may be noticed those of 
Amraphel and Arioch, Bel us and Ilorus, and pos¬ 
sibly the Thilgamus of Aelian. An Arab family 
succeeded from b. c. 1518 to b. c. 1273, of whom, 
at present, no certain remains have been found. The 
independence of Assyria, or wliat is usually called 
the Ninus dynasty, commenced, Colonel Rawlinson 
believes, in b. c. 1273, 245 years after the extinc¬ 
tion of the first Chaldaean line, and 526 years before 
the aera of Nabonassar in b. g. 747. Of the kings 
of this series, we have now nearly a complete list; 
and, though there is some difierence in the reading 
of parts of some of the names, we may state that 
the identifications of Dr. Hincks and Colonel Raw¬ 
linson agree in all important particulars. To the 
kings of this race is attributable the foundation of 
the principal palaces at Niinrud. The series com¬ 
prehends the names of Ashurbanipal, probably the 
warlike Sardanapalus of the Greeks, the founder of 
Tarsus and Anchiale (Schol. ad Aristoph. Aves, 
1021), and the contemporary of Ahab, about b. c. 
930; and Phal-ukha, the ^a\ux of theLXX., and 
the Pul of 2 Kings (xv. 19), who received a tribute 
from Menahem, lung of Israel; and Semiramis, the 
wife of Phal-ukha, whose name with her husband’s 
has been lately found on a statuo of the god Nebo, 
excavated from the SE. palace at Nimrud. 

Colonel Rawlinson considers the line of the family 
of Ninus to have terminated with Phal-ukha or Pul 
in B. o. 747, and that the celebrated aera of Nabo¬ 
nassar, which dates from this year, was established 
by Semiramis, either as a refugee or as a conqueror, 
in that year, at Babylon. The last or Scrip¬ 
tural dynasty, according to this system, com¬ 
mences with Tiglath Pileser in b. c. 747. It is 
pmbable that he represents the Baletar of Poly- 
histor and Ptolemy’s Canon, and possibly the 
Belesis of Ctesias, who is swd (Died. ii. 27) to have 
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been the actual taker of Nineveh. From this period 
the names on the Assyrian inscriptions are coinci¬ 
dent with those in the Bible, though, naturally, many 
additional particulars are noticed on them, which are 
nut recorded in Sacred History. Some of the indi¬ 
vidual facts the inscriptions describe are worthy of 
notice: thus, the campaigns with the king of Samaria 
(Hoshea) and with a son of Rezin, king of Syria, are 
mentioned in those published by the British Museum 
(pp. 66—72); the names of Jehu and of Hazael have 
been read (inde|)eiidently) by Colonel Rawlinson and 
Dr. Hincks on the black obelisk from Nimrudf the 
date of which, therefore, must be early in the ninth 
century b.c.; and the latter scholar has detected on 
other monuments the names of Menahem and Ma- 
nasseh, kings respectively of Israel and Judah. 
Lastly, the same students have discovered in the 
Annals of Sennacherib (which are preserved partly 
on slabs and partly on cylinders) an account of the 
celebrated campaign against Hezokiah (described in 
2 Kings xviii. 14), in which Sennacherib states that 
he tot)k from the Jewish king “ 30 talents of gold,” 
the precise amount mentioned in Scripture, besides 
much other treasure and spoil. 

There is still considerable doubt as to the exact 
year of the final destruction of Nineveh, and as to 
the name of the monarch then on the throne. From 
the narratives in Tobit and Judith (if indeed these 
can be allowed to have any historical value), compared 
with a prophecy in Jeremiah written in the first year 
of the Jewish captivity, b.c. 605 (Jerm. xxv. 18 
—26), it might be inferred that Nineveh was still 
standing in b. c. 609, but had fallen in b.c. 605. 
Colonel Rawlinson, however, now thinks (and his 
view is confirmed by the opinion of many of the elder 
chronologists) that it was overthrown b. c, 625, the 
Assyrian sovereignty being from that time merged 
in the empire of Babylon, and the Canon of Ptolemy 
giving the exact dates of the various succeeding 
Babylonian kings down to its capture by Cyrus in 
B. c. 536, in conformity with what we now know 
from the inscriptions. We may add, in conclusion, 
that among the latest of the discoveries of Colonel 
Rawlinson is the undoubted identification of the 
name of Belshazzar as the son of Nabonidus, the 
last king of Babylon; and the finding the names ot 
the Greek kings Seloucus and Antiochus written in 
the cuneiform character on tablets procured by Mr. 
Loftus from Warha. (Rawlinson, As. Joum. 1850, 
1852, 1855; Athenaeum, Nos. 1377, 1381, 1388, 
1388; Hincks, Roy.Soc. of Liter, vol. iv.; Trans. Roy.. 
LnshAcad. 1850,1852, 1855; Layard, AincrcA and 
Babylon\ and, for an entirely new view of the Assyrian 
chronology, Bosanquet, Sacred and Profane Chro* 
nology, Lond. 8vo. 1853.) [V ] 

NINUS river. [Daedala.] 

NIPHA'TES (6 UKpdrTjSy Strab. xi. pp. 522, 
523, 527, 529; Ptol. v. 13. § 4, vi. 1. § 1; Mela, 
i. 15. § 2; Plin. v. 27; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6. § 13; 
Virg. Geog. iii. 30; Horat. Com. ii. 9. 20: the later 
Roman poets, by a curious mistake, made Niphates a 
river; comp. Lucan, iii. 245; Sil. Ital. xiii. 775; 
Juven. vi. 409), the snowy range ” of Armenia, 
called by the native writers Nel^ or Nbadagan 
(St. Martin, Mem. sur rArmenie, vol. i. p. 49). 
Taurus, stretching E. of Commagene (Ain Tdb) 
separates Sophene (Khaiput Dawassi)^ which is 
contained between Taurus and Anti-Taurus (Strab. 
xi. p. 621), from Osroene (Urfah\ and then divides 
itself into three portions. The most northerly, and 
highest, are the Niphates (Asi Kur) in Acilisene. 
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The structure of this elevated chain, consisting of 
the lofty groups of Sir Serah, the peaked glacier of 
Mut KMn, the Ali Tdgh^ Sapdn, Nimrud, and 
Darkish^ Tdghs, which are probably the highest 
range of Taurus, rising above the line of perpetual 
snow (10,000 feet?), remains yet undetermined. 
Limestone and gypsum prevail, with basalt and other 
volcanic rocks. Deep valleys separate the parallel 
ridges, and also break their continuity by occasional 
passes from the N. to the S. sides, (Ainsworth, 
Assyria^ Babylonia, and Chaldaea, p. 18; Cbesney, 
Exped. Euphrat. vol. i. p. 69; llitter, Erdkunde, 
vol. X. p. 911.) [E. B. J.] 

NISA. flsus.] 

NISA. [Nysa.] 

NISAEA. [Nesaea.] 

NISAEA. [Meoaka.] 

NISAEI CAMPI, plains of considerable extent 
in the mountain district of Media, which were famous 
tor the production of a celebrated breed of horses. 
According to Strabo, they were on the road of tliose 
who travelled from Persis and Babylon in the direc¬ 
tion of the Caspian Gates (xi. p. 529), and fed 
50,000 brood mares for the royal stables. In another 
place, the same geographer states that the Nisaean 
horse were reared in the plains of Armenia (xi. p. 
530), from which we infer that the plains them¬ 
selves extended from Armenia southward through 
Media. Again, in the Epitome of Strabo (iii. p. 
536, ed. Kramer), the Nisaean plain is stated to bo 
near the Caspian Gates, which lead into Parthia. 
The* fact is, the district was not accurately defined. 
Herodotus states that the place, from which the best 
white horses (which were reserved for the use of the 
king) came, was a great plain in Media (vii. 40). 
And the same view is taken by Eustathius in his 
Commentary on Dionysius (v. 1017), and con¬ 
firmed by the notice in Arrian’s account of Alex¬ 
ander’s march (vii. 13). i\mmianus, on the other 
hand, states tliat the Nisaean horses were reared in 
the plains S. of M. Coronus (now De^naweruT). It 
appears to have been the custom on the most solemn 
occasions to sacrifice these horses to the sun (Phi- 
lostr. Vit. Apoll. i. 20); and it may be infeiTed 
from Herodotus that they were also used to draw 
the chariot of the Sun (vii. 40.) (Cf. also 
Steph. B. 8. V.; Synes. Epist. 40; Themist. Orat. 
V. p. 72; Heliodor. Aethiop. ix. p. 437 ; Suid. 
8. V, NtVatov.) Colonel Rawlinson has examined 
the whole of this geographical question, which is 
much perplexed by the ignorance of the ancient 
writers, with his usual ability; and has concluded 
that the statements of Strabo are, on the whole, 
the most trustworthy, while they are, in a great 
degree, borne out by the existing character of the 
country. He states that in the rich and ex¬ 
tensive plains of AUshtar and Khdwah he recog¬ 
nises the Nisaean plains, which were visited by 
Alexander on his way from Baghistane to Susa and 
Kcbatana; and he thinks that the Nisaean horse 
came originally from the Nisaea of Khorman, which 
is still famous for its Turkoman horses. Colonel 
Rawlinson further believes that Herodotus, who was 
imperfectly acquainted with Median geopaphy, 
transferred the name Nisaea from Khord8an to 
Media, and hence was the cause of much of the con¬ 
fusion which has arisen. Strabo, on the other hand, 
describes correctly the great horse pastures as ex¬ 
tending along the whole line of Media, from the road 
which led from Babylon to the Caspian Gates to 
that conducting from Babylon into Persia. Tho 
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whole of this long district, under tho names of Khd^ 
wah, AUshtar, Huru, Sildkhur, Bwburdd, Jdpa^ 
Idk, and Feridun, is still famous for its excellent 
grazing and abundance of horses. Colonel Rawlin¬ 
son, indeed, thinks that Strabo’s epithet, licrdioros^ 
is a translation of Sildkhur, which means a full 
manger.” It was from this plain that Python 
brought his supply of beasts of burthen to the camp 
of Antigonus (Diod. xix. 2) after the perilous march 
of the Greeks across the mountains of the Cossaeans. 
(Rawlinson, Royal Geogr. Joum. vol. ix. pt. i. p. 
100.) [V.] 

NISIBIS (Nttrtgis). 1. A small place in Ariana, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 18. § 11) and Ammianus 
(xxiii. 6). It would appear to have been at the 
foot of the chain of the Paropamisus. There are 
some grounds for supposing it the same place as the 
Nii of Isidorus [Nil], and that the latter has under¬ 
gone a contraction similar to that of Bitaxa into Bis. 

2. The chief city of Mygdonia, a small district in 
the NE. end of Mesopotamia, about 200 miles S. of 
Tigranocerta; it was situated in a very rich and 
fruitful country, and was long the centre of a very 
extensive trade, and the great northern emporium 
for the merchandise of the E. and W. It was 
situated on tho small stream Mygdonius (Julian, 
Orat. i. p. 27 ; Justin. Excerpt, e. Legal, p. 173), 
and was distant about two days’ journey from tho 
Tigris. (Procop. Bell. Pers. i. 11.) It was a 
town of such great antiquity as to have been thought 
by some to have been one of the primeval cities of 
Genesis, Accad. (Hieron. Quaest. in Genes, cap. x. 

v. 10; and cf. Michael. Spidleg. i. 226.) It is pro¬ 
bable, therefore, that it existed long before tho 
Greeks came into Mesopotamia; and that the tra¬ 
dition that it was founded by the Macedonians, who 
called it Antiocheia Mygdoniae, ought rather to refer 
to its rebuilding, or to some of the great works 
erected there by some of the Seleucid princes. 
(Strab. xvi. p. 747; Plut. Lucull. c. 32 ; Plin. 

vi. 13. s. 16.) It is first mentioned in history 

(under its name of Antiocheia) in the march of 
Antiochus against the satrap Molon (Polyb. v. 51); 
in the later wars between the Romans and Parthians 
it was constantly taken and retaken. Thus it was 
taken by Lucullus from the brother of Tigranes, 
after a long siege, which lasted the whole summer 
(Dion Cass. XXXV. 6, 7), but, according to Plutarch, 
towards tho close of the autumn, without much re¬ 
sistance from the enemy. (Plut. 1. c.) Again it 
was taken by the Romans under Trajan, and was 
tho cause of the title of “ Parthicus,” which the 
senate decreed to that emperor. (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 
23.) Subsequently to this it appears to have been 
besieged by the Osroeni and other tribes who had 
revolted, but who were subdued by the arms of 
Sept, ^verus. Nisibis became on this occa¬ 
sion the head-quarters of Severus. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxv. 2, 3.) From this period it appears to.have 
remained the advanced outpost of the B<mian8 
against the East, till it was surrendered by the Per¬ 
sians on the treaty which was made with that peojple 
by Jovian, after the death of Julian. (Zosim. iii. 
33; Amm. Marc. xxv. 9.) Its present name is 
Nisibin, in the neighbourhood of which are still 
extensive ruins of the ancient city. (Niebuhr, vol. 
ii. p. 379.) [V.] 

NrSYRUS (Nlavpos), a rocky island opposite to 
Cnidus, between Cos in the north and Telos in the 
sooth, about 12^ Roman miles distant from Cape 
Triopion in Caria. (Plin. v. 36; Strab. xiy. p. 656, 
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X. p. 488; Steph. B. s. r.) It also bore the name of 
Por^yris, on account of its rocks of porphyry. The 
island is almost circular, and is only 80 stadia in 
circumference; it is said to have been formed by 
Poseidon, with his trident, knocking off a portion of 
Cos, and throwing it upon the giant Polybotes. 
(Strab. X. p. 489; Apollod. i. 6. § 2; Pans. i. 2. §4; 
Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. 530, oli Horn. II. ii. 676.) 
The island is evidently of volcanic origin, and was 
gradually formed by volcanic eruptions of lava from 
a central crater, which in the end collapsed, leaving 
at its top a lake strongly impregnated with sulphur. 
The highest mountain in the north-western part is 
2271 feet in height; another, a little to the north¬ 
east, is 1800, and a third in the south is 1700 feet 
high. The hot springs of Nisyrus were known to 
the ancients, as well as its quarries of millstones 
, and its excellent wine. The island has no good 
harbour; but near its north-western extremity it had, 
and still has, a tolerable roadstead, and there, on a 
small bay, was situated the town of Nisyrus. . The 
same spot is still occupied by a little town, at a dis¬ 
tance of about 10 minutes’ walk from which there are 
very considerable remnants of the ancient acropolis, 
consisting of mighty walls of black trachyte, with 
square towers and gates. From the acropolis two 
walla run down towards the sea, so as to embrace 
the lower town, which was built in terraces on the 
slope of the hill. Of the town itself, which possessed 
a temple of Poseidon, very little now remains. On 
the east of the town is a plain, which anciently was 
a lake, and was separated from the sea by a dike, of 
which considerable remains are still seen. The hot 
springs (^ep/ad) still exist at a distance of about 
half an hour’s walk east of the town. Stephanus B. 
(s. V.) mentions another small town in the south-west 
of Nisyrus, called Argos, which still exists under its 
ancient name, and in the neighbourhood of which 
hot vapours are constantly issuing from a chasm in 
he rock. 

As regards the history of Nisyrus, it is said ori¬ 
ginally to have been inhabited by Carians, until 
Thessalus, a son of Heracles, occupied the island 
with his Dorians, who were governed by the kings 
of Cos. (Diod. V. 54; Horn. II. ii. 676.) It is pos¬ 
sible that, after Agamemnon’s return from Troy, 
Argives settled in the island, us they did in Calymnus, 
which would account for the name of Argos occurring 
in both islands; Herodotus (vii. 99), moreover, calls 
the inhabitants of Nisyrus Epidaurians, Subsequently 
the island lost most of its inhabitants during repeated 
earthquakes, but the population was restored by in¬ 
habitants from Cos and Rhodes settling in it. During 
the Persian War, Nisyrus, together with Cos and 
Calymnus, was governed by queen Artemisia (Herod. 
1. 0.). In the time of the Peloponnesian War it be¬ 
longed to the tributary allies of Athens, to which it 
had to pay 100 drachmae every month; subsequently 
it joined the victorious Lacedaemonians; but after the 
victoiy of Cnidos, b. c. 894, Conon induced it to 
revolt from Sparta. (Diod. xiv, 84.) At a later 
period it was for a time probably governed by the 
Ptolemies of Egypt. Throughout the historical 
period the inhabitants of Nisyrus were Dorians; a 
fact which is attested by the inscriptions found 
in the island, all of which are composed in the Doric 
dialect An excellent acconnt of Nisyrus, which still 
bears its ancient name 'Nlavpos or "Slavpa, is found 
in L. Ross, ReUen auf den GrUch. Inseln^ vol. ii. 
pp. 67-~SI. [L. S.] 

NISYRUS, a town in the island of Cartathus. 
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NITAZI {It. Ant. p. 144), Nitazo (Geogr. Rav. 
ii. 17; Tab. Peut), or Nitalis {It. Hieros. p. 576), a 
town in Cappadocia, on the road between Mocissus 
and Archelais, but its site is uncertain. [L. S.] 

NITIOBRIGES {Nirloipiyes^j a people of Aqui- 
tania. In Pliny (iv. 19) the name Antobroges 
occurs; " rursus Narbonensi provinciae con termini 
Rutoni, Cadurci, Antobroges, Tarnequeamne discreti 
a Tolosanis Petrocori.” There is no doubt that 
Antobroges is an error, and that the true reading is 
Nitiobroges or Nitiobriges. The termination brigeo 
appears to be the same as that of the word Alio- 
broges. The chief town of the Nitiobriges, Aginnum 
{Agen)f is mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 7. § 4), who 
places them next to the Petrocorii on one side, and 
to the Vasatii on the other. Strabo enumerates 
them between the Cadurci and the Petrocorii (Strab. 
iv. p. 190); “ the Petrocorii, and next to them the 
Nitiobriges, and Cadurci, and the Bituriges, who are 
named Cnbi.” The position of the Nitiobriges is 
determined by these facts and by the site of 
Aginnum, to bo on the Garonne, west of the Cadurci 
and south of the Petrocorii. D’Anville makes their 
territory extend beyond the then limits of the diocese 
of A gen, and into the diocese of Condom. 

When Caesar {D. G. vii. 46) surprised the Galli 
in their encampment on the hill which is connected 
with the plateau of Gergoria, Teutomatus king of 
the Nitiobriges narrowly escaped being made pri¬ 
soner. The element Teut in this king’s name is the 
name of a Gallic deity, whom some authorities suppose 
to be the Gallic Mercurius (Lactant, De falsa ReUg. 
i. 21; and the Schol. on Lucan, i. 445, ed. Ouden- 
dorp). Others have observed that it is the same 
element as Teut in the Teutonic language, and as 
Dls, from whom the Galli pretended to spring (Pel- 
loutier, Uist. dee Celtes, Liv. i. c. 14). The Nitio¬ 
briges sent 5000 men to the relief of Alesia when it 
was blockaded by Caesar {D. G. vii. 75). [G. L.] 

NITKA (Nlrpa), a place which Ptolemy calls 
an 4p.ir6pioif, on the W. coast of Hindosidn, in the 
province of Limyrica. There can be no doubt that 
it is the same as that called by Pliny Nitrias (vi. 
23. 8. 26), which he states was held by a colony of 
pimtes. The author of the Periplus speaks of a place, 
in thi.s immediate neighbourhood, named Naura, 
and which is, in all probability, the same as Nitrae. 
{Peripl. Mar. Erythr. § 58, ed. Muller.) It is 
most likely the present Uonaver. [V.] 

NI'TRIAE (NiTpiai, Strab. xvii. p. 803; Sozomen, 
H. E. vi. 31; Socrat. H. E. iv. 23; Steph. B. s. v. ; Ni- 
rpiwrai, Ptol. iv. 5. § 25; Nitrariae, Plin. xxxi. 10. s. 
16: Eth. NiTplTTjs and NiTptc^rrjs), the Natron Lakes 
{Rirket-el-I>uarah), were six in number, lying in a 
valley SW. of the Aegyptian Delta. The valley, which 
is bounded by the limestone terrace which skirts the 
edge of the Delta, runs in a NW. direction for about 
12 miles. The sands which stretch around these 
lakes were formerly the bed of the sea, and wei-e 
strongly impregnated with saline matter, e. g. mu¬ 
riate, sulphate, and carbonate of soda. Rain, though 
rare in Aegypt, falls in this region during the 
months of December, January, and February; and, 
consequently, when the Nile is lowest, the lakes are 
at high water. The salt with which the sands are 
encrusted as with a thin coat of ice (Vitruv. viii. 3), 
is carried by the rains into the lakes, and held there 
in solution during the wet season. But in the sum¬ 
mer months a strong evaporation takes place, and a 
glaze or crust is deposited upon the surface and edges 
^ the water, which, when collected, is employed by 
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the bleachers and glassmakers of Aegypt Parallel 
with the Natron Lakes, and separated from them by 
a narrow ridge, is the Bahr-be-la-Ma, or Waterless 
River, a name given by the Arabs to this and other 
hollows which have the appearance of having once 
been channels for water. It has been surmised that 
the lake Moeris (Birlcet-el-Keroum) may have been 
connected with the Mediterranean at some remote 
period by thia outlet. The Bahr-he-la-Ma contains 
agatised wood. (Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and Thebes^ 
vol. i. p. 300.) 

The valley in which the Natron Lakes are 
contained, was denominated the Nitriote nome 
(v6fios Hirpituns or ’NiTpu^rns, Strab. xvii. p, 803; 
Steph. B. 8. V, Nirplai). It was, according to 
Strabo, a principal seat of the worship of Serapis, 
and the only nome of Aegypt in which sheep were 
sacrificed. (Comp. Macrob. Saturn, i. 7.) The 
Serapeian worship, indeed, seems to have prevailed 
on the western side of the Nile long before the Si- 
nopic deity of that name (Zeus Sinopites) was intro¬ 
duced from Pontus by Ptolemy Soter, since there 
was a very ancient temple dedicated to him at Kha- 
cotis, the site of Alexandreia (Tac. Hist. iv. 83), 
and another still more celebrated outside the walls 
of Memphis. The monasteries of the Nitriote nome 
were notorious for their rigorous asceticism. They 
were many of them strong-built and well-guarded 
fortresses, and offered a successful resistance to the 
recruiting sergeants of Valens, when they attempted 
to enforce the imperial rescript (^Cod. 'Eheodos. xii. 
tit, 1. lex. 63), which decreed that monastic vows 
should not exempt men from serving as soldiers. 
(Photius, p. 81, ed. Bekker; Dionys, Perieg. v. 255; 
Eustath. ad loc; Pausan. i. 18; Strab. xvii. p. 807; 
Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 43.) [W. B. D.] 

NIVAKIA, a city of the Vaccaei in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, lying N. of Cauca. (Ttin. Ant. p. 
435; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 432.) [T. H. D,] 

NIVARIA INS. [Foktunatae Ins., Vol. I. 
p. 906, b.] 

NOAE (Ndoi, Steph. B.: Etb. NoaTo?, Noaeus: 
Noara)y a city of Sicily, the name of which is not 
mentioned in history, but is found in Stephanus of 
Byzantium (a. v.), who cites it from Apollodorus, 
and in Pliny, who enumerates the Noaei among the 
communities of the interior of Sicily (Plin. iii. 8. 
8.14.) We have no clue to its position, but the re¬ 
semblance of name renders it probable that it is re¬ 
presented by the modern village of Noara, on the N. 
slope of the Neptunian mountains, about 10 miles 
from the sea and 13 from Tyndaris. (Cluver. Sicil, 
p. 335.) [E. H. B.] 

NOARUS (N<iapos)j a river of Pannonia, into 
which, according to Strabo (vii. p. 314), the Dravus 
emptied itself in the district of ^gcstice, and which 
thence flowed into the Danube, after having received 
the waters of another tributary called the Colapis. 
This river is not mentioned by any other writer; and 
as it is well known that the Dravus flows directly 
into the Danube, and is not a tributary to any other 
river, it has b^n supposed that there is some 
mistake in the text of Strabo. (See Grosknrd, 
EirabOy vol. u pp. 857, 552.) [L. S.] 

NOEGA (Nolya), a small city of the Astures, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis. It was seated on the coast, 
not far from the river Melsns, and from an estuary 
which formed the boundary between the Astures and 
Cantabri, in the neighbourhood' of the present G*- 
Jon, Hence Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 6), who gives it the 
additional name of Ucesia (Noiyeu^vicccr/a), places it 
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in the territory of the Cantabri. (Strab. iii. p. 167; 
Mela, iii. 1; Plin. iv* 20. s. 34.) [T. H. D.] 

NOELA, a town of the Capori in Hispania Tarra- 
oonensis, 4 iow Noya on the Tambre. (Plin. iv. 20. 
8. 34; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 438.) [T. H. D.] 

NOEODU'NUM (NoidSouvov), was the chief city 
of the Diablintes [Diablintes], or of the Aulircii 
Diaulitae, as the name appears In the Greek texts 
of Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 7). Them is no doubt that the 
old Gallic name of the town was exchanged for that 
of the people, Diablintes; which name in a middle 
age document, referred to by D’Anville, is written 
JiibUnt, and hence comes the corrupted name */«- 
hleinSf a small place a few leagues from Mayenne, 
There are said to be some Roman remains at 
Jvbleim. 

A name Nudionnum occurs in the Theodosian 
Table between Araegonns and Subdinnum (Jlfarw), 
and it is marked as a capital town. It appears to 
be the Noeodunum of the Diablintes. [G. L.] 

NOEOMAGUS (Notd/iayor), a town of Gallia 
Lugdunensis, and the capital of the Vadicassii 
(Ptol. ii. 8. § 16). The site is uncertain. D’Auville 
supposes that it may be Fc», a name apparently 
derived from the Viducasses. Others suppose it to 
be Neuville, apparently because Nev/vUU means the 
same as Noeomagus. [G. L.] 

NOES (Ndrjy, Herod, iv. 49) or NOAS (Valer. 
Place, vi. 100), a river which takes its source in 
Mount Haemus, in the territory of the Corbyzi, and 
flows into the Danube. It has not been satisfac¬ 
torily identified. [T. H. D.] 

NOIODENOLEX, a place in the country of the 
Helvetii, which is shown by inscriptions to l^ Vieux 
Chdiel, near NeufcMtel. Foundations of old build¬ 
ings, pillars and coins have been found there. One 
of the inscriptions cited by Ukert (Gallien^ p. 494) 
is: “ Publ. MartiusMiles Veteranus Leg. xxi. Civiuin 
Noiodenolieis curator.” [G. L.] 

NOIODU'NUM. [CoLONiA Equestkis Noio- 

DUNUM.] 

NOLA(N«Aa: Eth. NccAaToy, Nolanus: Nola)^ 
an ancient and important city of Campania, situated 
in the interior of that province, in the plain between 
Mt Vesuvius and the foot of the Apennines. It 
was distant 21 miles from Capua and 16 from Nu- 
ccria (Jtin. Ant. p. 109.) Its early history is very 
obscure; and the accounts of its origin are contra¬ 
dictory, though they may be in some degree recon¬ 
ciled by a due regard to the successive populations 
that occupied this part of Italy. Hecataens, the 
earliest author by whom it is mentioned, appears to 
have called it a city of the Ausones, whorn he re¬ 
garded as the earliest inhabitants of this part of 
Italy, (Hecat. ap. Steph. Byz. 8. v.) On the other 
hand, it must have received a Greek colony from 
Cumae, if we can trust to the authority of Justin, 
who calls both Nola and the neighbouring Abella 
Chalcidic colonies (Justin, xx. 1); and this is con¬ 
firmed by Silius Italicus {Chcd^icam Nolcm^ xji 
161.) Other authors assigned it a Tynhenian or 
Etruscan origin, though they differed widely in regard 
to the date of its foundation; some writers referring 
it, together with that of Capna, to a date as early as 
B. G. 800, while Cato brought them both down to 
a period as late as b. o. 471. (Veil. Pat. i. 7. This 
question is more fully discussed under the article 
Capua.) But whatever be the date assigned to the 
establishment of the Etruscans in Campania, there 
seems no doubt that Nola was one of the cities which 
they then occupied, in the same manner as the 
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neighbouring Capua (Pol. ii. 17); though it is most 
probable that the citj already existed from an earlier 
period. The statement of Solinus that it was founded 
by the Tyrians is clearly erroneous: perhaps, as 
suggested by Niebuhr, we should read “ a Tyrrhenis” 
for “ a Tyriis.” (Solin. 2. § 16; Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 
74, note 235.) We have no account of the manner 
in which Nola afterwards passed into the hands of 
the Samnites; but there can be little doubt that it 
speedily followed in this respect the fate of Capua 
[Capua] ; and it is certain that it was, at the time 
of the first wars of the Romans in this part of Italy, 
a Campanian city, occupied by an Oscan people, in 
close alliance with the Samnites. (Liv. viii. 23.) 
Dionysius also intimates clearly that the inhabitants 
were not at this period, like the Neapolitans, a Greek 
people, though he tells us that they were much at¬ 
tached to the Greeks and their institutions. (Dionys. 
Fr. XV. 5. p. 2315. R) 

We may probably infer from the above statements, 
that Nola was originally an Ausonian or Oscan town, 
and subsequently occupied by the Etruscans, in 
whose hands it appears to have remained, like Capua, 
until it was conquered by the Samnites, who subse¬ 
quently assumed the name of Campanians, about 
11 . 0. 440. The evidence in favour of its having 
ever received a Greek colony is very slight, and is 
certainly outweighed by the contrary testimony of 
Hecataeus, as well as by the silence of all other Greek 
writers. The circumstance that its coins (none of 
which are of early date) have uniformly Greek in¬ 
scriptions (as in the one figured below), may be 
sufficiently accounted for by that attachment to the 
Greeks, which is mentioned by Dionysius as charac¬ 
terising the inhabitants. (Dionys. I, c.) 

The first mention of Nola in history occurs in 
n. c. 328, just before the beginning of the Second 
Samnite War, when the Greek cities of Palaepolis 
and Neapolis having rashly provoked the hostility of 
Borne, the Nolans sent to their assistance a body of 
2000 troops, at the same time that the Samnites 
furnished an auxiliary force of twice that amount. 
(Liv. viii. 23.) But their efforts were frustrated by 
disaffection among the Palaepolitans; and the Nolans 
retired from the city on finding it betrayed into the 
^ hands of the Romans, (/h. 25, 26.) Notwithstand¬ 
ing the provocation tlius given, it was long before 
the Romans were at leisure to avenge themselves on 
Nola; and it was not till b.c. 313 that they laid 
siege to that city, which fell into their hands after but 
a short resistance. (Jd. ix. 28.) It appears certain 
that it continued from this period virtually subject 
to Rome, though enjoying, it would seem, the privi¬ 
leged condition of an allied city (Liv. xxiii, 44; 
Festus, s. V. p. 127); but we do not meet 

with any subsequent notice of it in history till the 
Second Punic War, when it was distinguished for its 
fidelity to the Roman cause, and for its successful 
resistance to the arms of Hannibal. That general, 
after making himself master of Capua in is. c. 216, 
hoped to r^uce Nola in like manner by the co¬ 
operation of a party within the walls. But though 
the lower people in the city were ready to invite ^e 
O^haginian general, the senate and nobles were 
faithful to the alliance of Rome, and sent in all h^ste 
to the praetor Marcellus, who threw himself into the 
city with a considerable force. Hannibal in conse¬ 
quence withdrew from before the walls; but shortly 
after, having taken Nuceria, he renewed the attempt 
upon Nola, and continued to threaten the city for 
tome time, until Marcellus, by a sudden sally, in- 
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fiicted upon him considerable loss, and led him to 
abandon the enterprise (Liv. xxiii. 14—17; Pint. 
Marc, 10, 11; Eutrop. iii. 12; Flor. ii. 6. § 29.) 
The advantage thus obtained, though inconsiderable 
in itself, was of importance in restoring the spirits of 
the Romans, which had been almost crushed by re¬ 
peated defeats, and was in consequence magnified 
into a great victory. (Liv. 1. c-; Sil. Ital. xii. 270— 
280.) The next year (b.c. 215) Hannibal again 
attempted to make himself master of Nola, to which 
he was encouraged by fresh overtures from the de¬ 
mocratic party within the city; but he was again 
anticipated by the vigilance of Marcellus, and, having 
encamped in the neighbourhood of the town, with a 
view to a more regular siege, was attacked and de¬ 
feated by the Roman general (Liv. xxiii. 39, 42— 
46; Pint. Marc. 12.) A third attempt, in the fol¬ 
lowing year, was not more successful; and by these 
successive defences the city earned the praise be¬ 
stowed on it by Silius Italicus, who calls it “ Poeno 
non pervia Nola.” (Sil. Ital. viii. 534.) 

Nola again bears a conspicuous part in the Social 
War. At the outbreak of that contest (n. c. 90) it 
was protected, as a place of importance from its 
proximity to the Samnite frontier, by a Roman gar¬ 
rison of 2000 men, under the command of the praetor 
L. Postumius, but was betrayed into the hands of 
the Samnite leader C. Papius, and became from 
thenceforth one of the chief strongholds of the Sam- 
nitea and their allies in this part of Italy. (Liv. 
Epit Ixxiii.; Appian, B. C. i. 42.) Thus we find it 
in the following year (b. C. 89) affording shelter to 
the shattered remains of the army of L. Cluentius, 
after its defeat by Sulla (Appian, 1. c. 50); and even 
after the greater part of the allied nations had made 
peace with Rome, Nola still held out; and a Roman 
army was still occupied in the siege of the city, when 
the civil war first broke out between Marius and 
Sulla, (Veil. Pat. ii. 17,18; Diod. xxxvii. Exc. Phot 
p. 540.) The new turn thus given to affairs for a 
while retarded its fall; the Samnites who were de¬ 
fending Nola joined the party of Marius and Cinna; 
and it was not till after the final triumph of Sulla, 
and the total destruction of the Samnite power, that 
the dictator was able to make himself master of the 
refractory city. (Liv. Epit. Ixxxix.) We cannot 
doubt that it was severely punished: we learn that 
its fertile territory was divided by Sulla among his 
victorious soldiers {Lib. Colon, p. 236), and the old 
inhabitants probably altogether expelled. It is re¬ 
markable that it is termed a Colonia before the out¬ 
break of this war (Liv. Epit. Ixxiii.); but this is 
probably a mistake. No other author mentions it as 
buch, and its existence as a municipium, retaining its 
own institutions and the use of the Oscan language, 
is distinctly attested at a period long subsequent to 
the Second Punic War, by a remarkable inscription 
still extant. (Mommsen, {7n^/£al. Dial. p. 125.) It 
afterw^ds received a second colony under Augustas, 
and a third under Vespasian; hence Pliny enumerates 
it among the Coloniae of Campania, and we find it in 
inscriptions as late as the time of Diocletian, bearing 
the titles of “ Colonia Felix Augusta Nolana.” (Lib, 
Cohn. I c.; Plin. iii. 5. 8. 9; Zumpt, de Cohn, pp. 
254, 350; Gruter, Inscr, p. 473. 9, p. 1086.14.) 

It was at Nola that Augustus died, on his return 
from Beneventum, whither he had accompanied 
Tiberius, A. d. 14; and from thence to Bovillae his 
funeral procession was attended by the senators of 
the cities through which it passed. (Suet. Avg, 98; 
Dion Cass. Ivi. 29,31; Tac. Ann. i. 5; Veil Pat 11 
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123.) The house in which he died was afterwards 
consecrated as a temple to his memory (Dion Cass. 
Ivi. 46). From this time we find no historical men¬ 
tion of Nola till near the close of the Roman Empire; 
but there is no doubt that it continued throughout 
this period to be one of the most flourishing and 
considerable cities of Campania. (Strab. v. pp. 247, 
249; Ptol. iii. 1. § 69; ItirL Ant. p. 109; Orell. Inscr. 
2420, 3855, &c.; Mommsen, Inscr. li. N. pp. 101 
—107.) Its territory was ravaged by Alaric in 
A. D. 410 (Augustin, Civ. Dei^ i. 10); but the city 
itself would seem to have escaped, and is said to have 
been still very wealthy (“ urbs ditissima ”) as late 
as A. D. 455, when it was taken by Genseric, king 
of the Vandals, who totally destroyed the city, and 
sold all the inhabitants into CAptivity. (JSist. Miscell. 
XV. pp. 552, 553.) It is probable that Nola never 
recovered this blow, and sank into comparative in¬ 
significance in the middle ages; but it never ceased 
to exist, and is still an episcopal city, with a popula¬ 
tion of about 10,000 souls. 

There is no doubt that tlie ancient city was 
situated on the same site with the modern one. It 
is described both by Livy and Siliua Italicus as 
standing iu a level plain, with no natural defences, 
and owing its strength as a fortress solely to its walls 
and towers (Liv. xxiii. 44; Sil. Ital. xii. 163); a 
circumstance which renders it the more remarkable 
that it should have held out so long against the 
Roman arms in the Social War. Scarcely any re¬ 
mains of the ancient city are now visible; but 
Auibrosius Leo, a local writer of the early part of 
the 16th centmy, describes the remains of two am- 
phithcatres as still existing in his time, as well as 
th^ foundations of several ancient buildings, which 
he considered as temples, beautiful mosaic pavements, 
&c. (Ambrosii Leonis de Urbe Nola, i. 8, ed. Venet. 
1514.) All these have now disappeared; but nu¬ 
merous inscriptions, which' have been discovered on 
the spot, are still preserved there, together with the 
interesting inscription in the Oscan language, actually 
discovered at Abella, and thence commonly known as 
the Cippus Abellanus [Abella]. From this curious 
monument, which records the terms of a treaty be¬ 
tween the two cities of Nola and Abella, we learn 
that the name of the former city was written in the 
Oscan language “ Nuvla.” (Mommsen, Unter. Ital. 
Dialekte, pp. 119—127.) But the name of Nola is 
most celebrated among antiquarians as the place 
from whence a countless multitude of the painted 
Greek vases (commonly known as Etruscan) have 
been supplied to almost all the museums of Europe. 
Those vases, which are uniformly found in the ancient 
sepulchres of the neighbourhood, are in all proba¬ 
bility of Greek origin; it has been a subject of much 
controversy whether they are to be regarded as pro¬ 
ductions of native art, manufactured on the spot, or 
as imported from some other quarter; but the latter 
supposition is perhaps on the whole the most probable. 
The great love of these objects of Greek art which 
appears to have prevailed at Nola may be sufficiently 
accounted for by the strong Greek predilections of 
the inhabitants, noticed by Dionysius (Exc. Leg. p. 
2315), without admitting the existence of a Greek 
colony, for which (as already stated) there exists no 
sufficient authority. (Kramer, fiber den Styl. u. die 
Ilerlemfl Griechischen Thongefdsse, pp. 145—159; 
Abeken, Mittel Italien, pp. 332—339.) 

Kola is celebrated in ecclesiastical history as the 
see of St. Paulinos in the 5th century; and also as 
the place where, according to tradition, the use of 
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bells was first introduced in churches; whence were 
derived the names of “ nola ” and “ campana,” usnally 
applied to such bells in the middle ages. (Du Cange^ 
Glossar. s. v.) 

The territory of Nola, in common with all the 
Campanian plain, was one of great natural fertility. 
According to a well-known anecdote related by Aulua 
Gellius (vil 20), it was originally mentioned with 
great praise by Virgil in the Georgies (ii. 225); but 
the people of Nola having given offence to the poet, 
he afterwards struck out the name of their city, and 
left the lino as it now stands. [E. H. B] 
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NOLIBA or NOBILI, a town of the Oretani in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, probably situated between 
the Anas and Tagus; but its site cannot be satis¬ 
factorily determined. It is mentioned only by Livy 
(xxxv. 22). [T. H. D.] 

NOMADES. [Numidia.] 

NOMAE (N(J)Uat), a town of Sicily, mcutione<l only 
by Diodorus (xi. 91) as the place whore Ducetius 
was defeated by the Syracusans in b. c. 451. Its 
site is wholly nncertain. Some authors identify it 
with Noae [Noae] ; but there is no authority for 
this. [E. II. B.] 

NOMENTUM (Nd^juirror : Eth, Nco/ievriJ/oy, 
Steph. B.; Nomentanns: Mentana), an ancient city 
of Latium, situated on the Sabine frontier, about 
4 miles distant from the Tiber, and 14 J from 
Rome, by the road which derived from it the 
name of Via Nomentana. It was included in 
the territory of the Sabines, according to the ex¬ 
tension given to that district in later times, and 
hence it is frequently reckoned a Sabine town; but 
the authorities for its Latin origin are decisive. 
Virgil enumerates it among the colonies of Alba 
{Aen. vi. 773); and Dionysius also calls it a colony 
of that city, founded at the same time with Crus- 
tumerium and Fidonae, both of which are frequently, 
but erroneously, called Sabine cities. (Dionys. ii. 
53.) Still more decisive is the circumstance that 
its name occurs among the cities of the Prisci 
Latini which were reduced by the elder Tarquin 
(Liv. i. 38; Dionys. iii. 50), and is found in the 
list given by Dionysius (v. 61) of the cities which 
concluded the league against Rome in b. c. 493. 
There is, therefore, no doubt that Nomentum was, 
at this period, one of the 30 cities of the Latin 
League (Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 17, note); nor does it 
appear to have ever fallen into the hands of the Sa¬ 
bines. It is again mentioned more than once during 
the wars of the Romans with the Fidenates and 
their Etruscan allies; and a victory was gained under 
its walls by the dictator Servilius Priscus, b. o. 435 
(Liv. iv. 22, 30, 32) ; but the Nomentani them¬ 
selves are not noticed as taking any part. They, 
however, joined with the other cities of Latium in 
the great Latin War of b. c. 338; and by the peace 
which followed it obtained the full rights of Roman 
citizens. (Liv. viii. 14.) From this time we hear 
no more of Nomentum in history; but it seems to 
have continued a tolerably flourishing town ; and we 
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fold it retaining its municipal privileges down to a 
late period. Its territory was fertile, and produced 
excellent wine; which is celebrated by several 
■writers for its quality as well as its abundance. 
(Plin. xiv. 4. s. 5; Colum. R. iZ. iii. 3; Athen. i. p. 
27, b; Martial, x, 48. 19.) Seneca had a country 
house and farm there, as well as Martial, and his 
friends Q. Ovidius and Kepos, so that it seems to 
have been a place of some resort as a country retire¬ 
ment for people of quiet habits. Martial contrasts 
it in this respect with the splendour and luxury of 
Baiae and other fashionable watering-places; and 
Cornelius Nepos, in like manner, terms the villa of 
Atticus, at Nomentum, “ rusticum praedium.” (Sen. 
Ep. 104 ; Martial, vi. 27, 43, x. 44, xii. 57 ; Nep. 
Att. 14.) 

Even under the Roman Empire there is much 
discrepancy between our authorities as to whether 
Nomentum was to be reckoned a Latin or a Sabine 
town. Strabo ascribes it to the latter people, whose 
territory he describes as extending from the Tiber 
and Nomentum to the confines of the Vestini (v. p. 
228). Pliny, who appears to have considered the 
Sabines as bounded by the Anio, naturally includes 
the Nomentani and Fidenates among them (iii. 12. 
B. 17); though he elsewhere enumerates the former 
among the still existing towns of Latium^ and the 
latter among those that were extinct. In like man¬ 
ner Virgil, in enumerating the Sabine followers of 
Clausus (Aen. vii. 712), includes “ the city of No- 
mentum,” though he had elsewhere expressly assigned 
its foundation to a colony from Alba. Ptolemy (iii. 
1. § 62) distinctly assigns Nomentum as well as 
Fidenae to Latium. Architectural fragments and 
other existing remains prove the continued prosperity 
of Nomentum under the Roman Empire: its name 
is found in the Tabula; and we learn that it became 
a bishop’s see in the third century, and retained this 
dignity down to the tenth. The site is now occu¬ 
pied by a village, which bears the name of La Men- 
tana or Lamentana, a corruption of Civitas Nomen- 
tana, the appellation by which it was known in the 
middle ages. TJiis stands on a small hill, somewhat 
•steep and difficult of access, a little to the right of 
the Via Nomentana, and probably occupies the same 
..situation as the ancient Sabine town; the Roman 
one appears to have extended itself at the foot of the 
hill, along the high road, which seems to have passed 
through the midst of it. 

The road loading from Romo to Nomentum was 
known in ancient times as the Via Nomentana. 
(Orell. Inscr. 208; Tab. Petit.) It issued from the 
Porta Collina, where it separated from the Via 
Salaria, crossed the Anio by a bridge (known as the 
Pons Nomentanus, and still called Ponte Lamen- 
tana) immediately below the celebrated ]\Ions Sacer, 
and from thence led almost in a direct line to No- 
mentum, passing on the way the site of Ficulea, 
from whence it had previously derived the name of 
Via Ficulensis. (Strab. v. p. 228; Liv. iii. 52.) 
The remains of the ancient pavement, or other un¬ 
questionable marks, trace its course with accuracy 
throughout this distance. From Nomentum it con¬ 
tinued in a straight line to Eretum, where it rejoined 
the Via Salaria. (Strab. /. c.) The Tabula gives 
the distance of Nomentum from Rome at xiv, M. 1^.; 
the real di.stance, according to Nibby, is half a mile 
more. (Nibby, Dintorm^ vol. ii. p. 409, vol. iii. 
p. 635.) [E. H. B.] 

NO'MIA. [LYCAEua.] 

NOMISTE'RIUM (Noju^rr^piop), a town in the 
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country of the Marcomanni {Bohemia)^ not far from 
the banks of the Albis ; but its site cannot bo 
determined. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 29; Wilhelm, Germanien^ 
p. 222.) [L. S.] 

NONA'CRIS (Ndyanpis: Eth. l^uvaKplarris, Nw- 
vaKpieis). 1. A town of Arcadia, in the district of 
Pheneatis, and .NW. of Pheneus, which is said to 
have derived its name from Nonacris, the wife of Ly- 
caon. From a lofty rock above the town descended 
the waters of the river Styx. [Sxvx.] Pliny speaks 
of a mountain of the same name. The place was in 
ruins in the time of Pausanias, and there is no trace 
of it at the present day. Leake conjectures that it 
may have occupied the site of Mesonighi, (Herod, 
vi. 74; Paus. viii. 17. § G ; Steph. B. 8. v. ; Plin. 
iv. 6. 8. 10; Sen. Q. N. iii. 25 ; Leake, Morea^ 
vol. iii. pp. 165, 169.) From this place Hermes is 
called Nonacriales (NayaKptciTTjy, Steph. B. 8. v.), 
Evancler Noncuyrius (Ov. Fast. v. 97), Atalanta 
Nonacria (Ov. Met. viii. 426), and Callisto No- 
nacrina virgo (Ov. Met. ii. 409) in the general sense 
of Arcadian. 

2. A town of Arcadia in the territory of Orcho- 
menus, which formed, together with Gallia and 
Hipoena, a Tripolis. (Pau.s. viii. 27. § 4.) 

NOORDA. [Nearda.] 

NORA (Nwpo: Eth. Nwpo»'<Js, Steph. B.; No- 
rensis; Capo di Pula), a city of Sardinia, situated 
on the S. coast of the island, on a promontory now 
called the Capo di Pida, about 20 miles S. of Ca¬ 
gliari. According to Pausanias (x. 17. § 5) it was 
tlio most ancient city in the island, having been 
founded by an Iberian colony under a leader named 
Norax, who was a grandson of Geryones. Without 
attaching much value to this statement, it seems 
clear that Nora was, according to the traditions of 
the natives, a very ancient city, as well as one of 
the most considerable in later times, Pliny notices 
tho Norenses among the most important towns of 
the island; and their name occurs repeatedly in the 
fragments of Cicero’s oration in defence of M. Ae- 
milius Scaurus. (Cic. pro Scaur. 1, 2, ed. Orell.; 
Plin. iii. 7. s. 13; Ptol. iii. 3. § 3.) The position 
of Nora is correctly given by Ptolemy, though his 
authority had been discarded, without any reason, 
by several modern writers; but the site has been 
clearly established by the recent researches of the 
Comte de la Marmora; its ruins are still extant on 
a small peninsular promontory near the village of 
Pula, marked by an ancient church of St. Effisio, 
which, as we learn from ecclesiastical records, was 
erected on the ruins of Nora. The remains of a 
theatre, an aqueduct, and the ancient quays on the 
port, are still visible, and confirm the notion that it 
was a place of importance under the Roman govern¬ 
ment. Several Latin inscriptions with the name of 
the city and people have also been found; and others 
in the Phoenician or Punic character, which must 
belong to the period of the Carthaginian occupation 
of Sardinia. (De la Mannora, Voyage en Sardaigne, 
vol. ii. p. 355.) 

The Antonine Itinerary (pp. 84, 84), in which the 
name is written Nura, gives the distance from Cara- 
lis as 32 M. P., for which we should certainly read 
22: in like manner tho distance from Sulci should be 
59 (instead of 69) miles, which agrees with the 
true distance, if we allow for the windings of the 
coast. (De la Marmora, ib. p. 441.) [E. II. B.] 

NORA (toc Nwpa), a mountain fortress of Cappa¬ 
docia, on the frontiers of Lycaonia, at the foot of 
Mount Taurus, in which Enmencs was for a who|e 
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winter besieged by Antigonus. (Diod. xviii. 41; 
Pint Evm. 10; Com. Nep. Burn, 5; Strab. xii. p. 
637.) In Strabo’s time it was called Neroassus 
(NrjpoacraSs), and served as a treasury to Sicinus, 
who was striving to obtain the sovereignty of Cap¬ 
padocia. [L. S.] 

NORBA (Nwp€a: Eth. Norbanus: 

Normd)y an ancient city of Latium, situated on the 
border of the Volscian mountains, overlooking the 
Pontine Marshes, and about midway between Cora 
and Setia. There seems no doubt that Norba was 
an ancient Latin city; its name is found in the list 
given by Dionysius of the thirty cities of the League; 
and again, in another passage, he expressly calls it 
a city of the Latin nation. (Dionys. v. 61, vii. 13; 
Niebuhr, vol. ii. note 21.) It appears, indeed, cer¬ 
tain that all the three cities, Cora, Norba, and 
Setia, were originally Latin, before they fell into 
the hands of the Volscians. The statement that 
Norba received a fresh colony in b. c. 492, imme¬ 
diately after the conclusion of the league of Rome 
wit^ the Latins, points to the necessity, already felt, | 
of -itfengthening a position of much importance, j 
which was well calculated, as it is expressed by 
Livy, to be the citadel of the surrounding country 
(“ quae arx in Pomptino csset,” Liv. ii. 34; Dionys. 
vii. 13). But it seems probable that Norba, as well 
as the adjoining cities of Cora and Setia, fell into 
the hands of the Volscians during the height of 
their power, and received a fresh colony on the 
breaking up of the latter. (Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 108.) 
For it is impossible to believe that these strong 
fortresses had continued in the hands of the Romans 
and Latins throughout their wars with the Vol¬ 
scians so much nearer home; while, on the other 
hand, when their names reappear in history, it is as 
ordinary “ coloniae Latinae,” and not as independent 
cities. Hence none of the three are mentioned in 
the great Latin War of B. o. 340, or the settlement 
of affairs by the treaty that followed it. But, just 
before the breaking out of that war, and again in 
B. o. 327, we find the territories of Cora, Norba, and 
Setia ravaged by their neighbours the Privernates, 
whose incursions drew upon them the vengeance of 
Rome. (Liv. vii. 42, viii. 1,19.) No further men¬ 
tion occurs of Norba till the period of the Second 
Punic War, when it was one of the eighteen Latin 
colonies which, in b. c. 209, expressed their readi¬ 
ness to bear the continued burthens of the war, and 
to whose fidelity on this occasion Livy ascribes the 
preservation of the Roman state. (Liv. xxvii. 10.) 
It seems to have been chosen, from its strong and 
secluded position, as one of the places where the 
Carthaginian hostages were kept, and, in consequence, 
was involved in the servile conspiracy of the year 
B. 0. 198, of which the neighbouring town of ^tia 
was the centre. (Liv. xxxii. 2,26.) [Sbtia.] 
Norba played a more important part during the 
civil wars of Marius and Sulla; having been occu¬ 
pied by the partisans of the former, it was the last 
city of Italy that held out, even after the fall of 
Praeneste and the death of the younger Marius, 
B. c. 82. It was at last betrayed into the hands 
of Aemilius Lepidus, the general of Sulla; but the 
garrison put themselves and the other inhabitants 
to the sword, and set fire to the town, which was 
so entirely destroyed that the conquerors could carry 
off no booty. (Appian, H. C. i. 94.) Ic seems cer¬ 
tain that it was never rebuilt: Strabo omits all 
notice of it, where he mentions all the other towns 
that bordered the Pontine b&rshes (v. p. 237); and. 
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though Pliny mentions the Norbani among the 
existing “ populi” of Latium, in another passage he 
reckons Norba among the cities that in his time 
had altogether disappeared (iii. 6. s. 9. §§ 64, 68). 
The absence of all subsequent notice of it is con¬ 
firmed by the evidence of the existing remains, 
which belong exclusively to a very early age, without 
any traces of buildings that can be referred to the 
period of the Roman Empire. 

The existing ruins of Norba are celebrated as one 
of the most perfect specimens remmning in Italy 
of the style of construction commonly known as 
Cyclopean. Great part of the circuit of the walls 
is still entire, composed of very massive polygonal 
or rudely squared blocks of solid limestone, without 
regular towers, though the principal ^ate is flanked 
by a rude projecting mass which serves the purpose 
of one; and on the E. side there is a great square 
tower or bastion projecting considerably in advance 
of the general line of the walls. The position is 
one of great natural strength, and the defences have 
been skilfully adapted to the natural outlines of the 
hill, so as to take the fullest advantage of the 
ground. On the side towards the Pontine Marshes 
the fall is very great, and as abrupt as that of a 
cliff on the sea-coast: on the other sides the escarp¬ 
ment is less considerable, but still enough to render 
the hill in great measure detached from the adjoin¬ 
ing Volscian mountains. The only remains within the 
circuit of the ancient walls are some foundations and 
substructions, in the same massive style of construc¬ 
tion as the walls themselves: these probably served to 
support temples and other public buildings; but all 
traces of the structures themselves have disappeared. 
The site of the ancient city is wholly uninhabited, the 
modem village of Norma (a very poor place) being 
situated about half a mile to the S. on a detached 
hill. In the middle ages there arose, in the plain 
at the foot of the hill, a small town which took the 
name of Ninfa, from the sources of the river of the 
same name (the Nymphaeus of Pliny), close to 
which it was situated; but this was destroyed in the 
13th century, and is now wholly in mins. The 
remains of Norba are described and illustrated in 
detail in the first volume of the Annali delV Imti- 
tuto di Corrispondenza Archeologica (Rome, 1829); 
and views of the walls, gates, &,c. will be found also 
in Dodwell’s Pelasgic Remains (fol. Lond. 1834, pL 
72--80). [E. H. B.} 

NORBA CAESARIA'NA or CAESARE'A (Nwp- 
€a Katodpeta, Ptol. ii. 5. § 8, viii. 4. § 3), a 
Roman colony in Lusitania, on the left bank of the 
Tagus, lying NW. of Emerita Augusta, and men^ 
tioned by Pfiny (iv. 20. s. 3,5) as the Colonia Nor- 
bensis Caesariana. It is the modem Alcantara^ 
and still exhibits some Roman remains, especially a 
bridge of six arches over the Tagus, built by Tra¬ 
jan. This stmeture is 600 feet long by 28 broad, 
and 245 feet above the usual level of the river. One 
of the arches was blown up in 1809 by Col. Mayne, to 
prevent the French from passing; but it was re¬ 
paired in 1812 by Col. Sturgeon. It is still a strik¬ 
ing monument of Roman magnificence. The archi¬ 
tect, Caius Julius Lacer, was buried near the bridge; 
and at its entrance a chapel still exists containing 
an inscription to his memory. (Ford, Handhooh ^ 
Spain, p. 272; Grater, Inscr. p. 162; Muratori, 
Nov, Thes. imer. 1064. 6 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 
396; Sestini, Moneta Veins, P-14; Florez, Esp. 8, 
xiii. p. 128.) [T, H. D.] 

NOREIA (Nwp^cm or Natpijia), the ancient 
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capital of the Tanrisci in Noricum, which province | 
seems to have derived its name from it. The town ; 
was situated a little to the south of the river Murius, i 
on the road from Virunum to Ovilaba, and formed ' 
the central point of the traffic in gold and iron | 
in Noricum; for in its neighbourhood a considerable ; 
quantity of gold and iron was obtained. (Strab. v. , 
p. 214; Tah» Peut.) The place is celebrated ia: 
history on account of the defeat there sustained, in 
B.C. 113, by Cn. Carbo against the Cimbri, and on 
account of its siege by the Boii about b. c. 59. 
(Strab. I c.; Liv. Ejdt. lib. Ixiii.; Caes. B. G. i. 5.) 
Pliny (iii. 23) mentions Noreia among the towns 
which had perished in his time; but this must be a 
mistake, for Noreia is still mentioned in the Peutin- 
gerian Table, or else Pliny confounds this place with 
another of the same name. The site of the ancient 
Noreia is now occupied by the town of Neumark in 
Styria. (Mnchar, Noricum, i. p. 271.) [L. S.] 

NO'BICUM (Noricus ager, 'S<i)piK6u), a country 
on the south of the Danube, bordering in the west 
on Rhaetia and Vindelicia, from which it was sepa¬ 
rated by the river Aenus ; in the north the Danube 
separated it from Germania Magna; in the east it 
bordered on Pannonia, the Mons Cestius forming the 
boundary, and in the south on Pannonia and Italy, 
from which it was divided by the river Savus, the 
Alpes Camicae, and mount Ocra. It accordingly 
comprised the modem Upper and Lower Austria, 
between the Inn and the Danube, the greater part of 
Styria, Carinthia, and portions of Camiola, Bavaria, 
Tyrol, and the territory of Salzburg. (Ptol. ii. 13.) 

The name Noricum, is traced by some to Norix, a 
son of Hercules, but was in all probability derived 
from Noreia, the capital of the country. Nearly the 
whole of Noricum is a mountainous country, being 
surrounded in most parts by mountains, sending 
their ramifications into Noricum ; while an Alpine 
range, called the Alpes Noricae, traverse the whole 
of the country in the direction from west to east. 
With the exception of the north and south, Noricum 
has scarcely any plains, but numerous valleys and 
rivers, the latter of which are all tributaries of the 
Danube. The climate was on the whole rough and 
cold, and the fertility of the soil was not very great; 
but in the plains, at a distance from the Alp.s, the 
character of the country was different and its fertility 
greater. (laid. Orig. xiv. 4.) It is probable that 
the Romans, by draining marshes and rooting out 
forests, did much to increase the productiveness 
of the country. (Comp. Claudian, Bell. Get. 365.) 
But the great wealth of Noricum consisted in 
its metals, as gold and iron. (Strab. iv. pp, 208,214; 
Ov. Met. xiv- 711, &c.; Plin. xxxiv. 41 : Sidon. 
Apoll. V. 61.) The Alpes Noricae still contain 
numerous traces of the mining activity displayed by 
the Romans in those parts. Norican iron and steel 
were celebrated in ancient times as they still are. 
(Clem. Alex, Strom, i. p. 307; Horat. Cartn. i. 16. 
9, Epod, xvii. 71; Martial, iv. 55. 12; Rutil. Itin. 
i. 361, &c.) The produce of the Norican iron mines 
seems to have been sufificient to supply the material 
for the manufactories of arms in Pannonia, Moesia, 
and Northern Italy, which owed their origin to the 
vicinity of the mines of Noricum. There are also 
indications to show that the Romans were not un¬ 
acquainted with the salt in which the countiy 
abounds; and the plant called Saliunca, which 
grows abundantly in the Alpes Noricae, was well 
known to the Romans, and used by them as a 
perfume.- (Plin. xxi. 20.) 
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The inhabitants of Noricum, called by the general 
name Norici (Na>piKo1, Plin. iii. 23; Polyb. xxxiv. 
10; Strab. iv. pp. 206, 208), were a Celtic race 
(Strab. vii. pp. 293, 296), whose ancient name was 
Taurisci (Plin. iii. 24.) The Celtic character of 
the people is sufficiently attested also by the names 
of several Norican tribes and towns. About the 
year b. c. 58, the Boii, a kindred race, emigrated 
from Boiohemum and settled in the northern part 
of Noricum (Caes. B. G.i. 5). Strabo (v. p. 213) 
describes these Boii as having come from the north 
of Italy. They had resisted the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones, but were afterwards completely annihilated 
by the Getao, and their country became a desert. 
Ptolemy docs not mention either the Norici or the 
Boii, but enumerates several smaller tribes, such as 
the Sevaces (2eoda#f6s) in the west, the Alauni or 
Halauni (^AKavvoi) in the south, and the Ambisontii 
(^Aix€i<T6vrL0i), the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Isonta. In the east the same authority mentions 
the Norici (NwpiKol) together with two other small 
tribes, the Ambidravi (’AjU^tSpauof, i. e. dwellers 
about the Dravus) and the Ambilici (’Aju^/Atxof, 
or dwellers about the Licus or Lichias, or Lech). It 
must be observed that, in this enumeration of 
Ptolemy, the Norici, instead of forming the great 
body of the population, were only one of the six 
smaller tribes. 

As to the history of Noricum and its inhabitants, 
we know that at first, and for a long time, they were 
governed by kings (Caes. B. C. i. 18; Strab; vii. pp. 
.304, 313); and some writers speak of a regnum 
Noricum even after the country had been incorporated 
with the Roman Empire. (Veil. Pat. ii. 39, 109 ; 
Suet. Tib. 16.) From early times, the Noricans had 
carried on considerable commerce with Aquileia 
(Strab. iv. p. 207, vii. p. 314); but when the 
Romans, under the command of Tiberius and Drusns, 
made themselves masters of the adjoining coun¬ 
tries south of the Danube, especially after the 
conquest of Rhaetia, Noricum also was subdued ; 
and about n. c. 13, the country, after desperate 
struggles of its inhabitants with the Romans, 
was conquered by Tiberius, Drusus, and P. Silius, 
in the course of one summer. (Strab. iv. p. 206.; 
Dion Cass. liv. 20.) The countiy was then 
changed into a Roman province, probably an im¬ 
perial one, and was accordingly governed by a 
procurator. (Tac. IIist.\. 11, Ann. ii. 63.) Partly 
to keep Noricum in subjection, and partly to pro¬ 
tect it against foreign invasions, a strong body of 
troops (thq^ legio ii. Italica) was stationed at Lau- 
reacum, and three fleets were kept on the Danube, 
viz. the classis Comaginensis, the cl. Arlapen.sis, and 
the cl. Laureacensis. Roads were made through the 
country, several Roman colonies were founded, as at 
Laureacum and Ovilaba, and fortresses were built. 
In the time of Ptolemy, the province of Noricum 
was not yet divided; but in the subsequent division 
of the whole empire into smaller provinces Noricum 
was cut into two parts, Noricum Ripense (the 
northern part, along the Danube),and Noricum Medi- 
terraneum (embracing the southern and more moun¬ 
tainous part), each of which was goveimed by a 
prae-ses, the whole forming part of the diocese of 
Illyricum. (iVbf. Imp. OcevL p. 5, and Orient p. 5.) 
The more important rivers of Noricum, the Savu8, 
Dravus, Murus, Arlape, Ises, Jovavus or 
Isonta, are described under their respective Wds. 
The ancient capital of the countiy was Noreia; 
but, besides iMsi, the country under the Roman 
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Empire, contained a great manj towns of more or less 
importance, as Boiodurum, Joviacum, Ovilaba, 
Lentia, Laurbacum, Arelate or Arlape, 
Namare, Cetium, Bedaium, Juvavum, Viru- 
NUM, Celeia, Aguntum, Loncium, and Teurnia. 

An excellent work on Noricuni in the time of the 
Romans is Muchar, Das ROmuche Noricum, in two 
vols. Graetz, 1825; compare also Zeuss, Die 
Deutscheuy p. 240, &c. [L. S.] 

NOROSBES. [Norossus.] 

NOROSSI. [Norossus.] 

NOROSSUS (}i6poaaoy 6pos, Ptol. vi. 14. §§ 5, 
11), a mountain of Scythia intra Iinaum, near which 
were the tribes of Norosbes (Nopoo^ets) Norossi 
(fidpoffffoi) and Cachagae (Kaxdyai). It must 
be referred to the S. portion of the great meridian 
chain of the Ural [E. B. J.] 

NOSALE'NE (No(raA^pr 7 ), a town of Armenia 
Minor, on the northern slope of Mount Amanus, 
in the district called Lavianesine. (Ptol. v. 7. 
§ 10.) [L. S.] 

NOTI-CORNU (N<iTou /ctpas, Strab. xvi. p. 774; 
Ptol, iy. 7. § 11), or South Horn, was a promontory 
on eastern coast of Africa. Ptolemy was tiie 
first to name this headland Aromata. [W. B. D.] 
NOTI-CORNU (Ntiroo /f«pay, Hanno, ap. Geogr. 
Graec. Min, p. 13, ed. Muller; Ptol. iv. 7. § 6), 
a promontory on the W. coast of Libya. The 
Greek version of the voyage of Hanno gives the 
following statement: — “On the tliird day after 
our departure from the Chariot of the Gods (0€<5 p 
txvpct), having sailed by tlioso streams of fire 
(previously described), we .arrived at a bay called 
the Southern Horr, at the bottom of which lay 
f.n island like the former, having a lake, and in 
this lake another island, full of savage people, the 
greater part of whom were women, whose bodies 
wore hairy, and whom our interpreters called Go- 
rillae. Though we pursued the men, wo could not 
seize any of them; but all fled from us, escaping 
over the precipices, and defending themselves with 
stones. Three woinon were, however, taken ; but 
they attacked their conductors with their teeth and 
hands, and could not be prevailed upon to accom¬ 
pany us. Having killed them, we flayed them, and 
brought their skins with us to Carthage. Wo did 
not sail further on, our provisions failing us.” A 
similar story is told by Eudoxus of Cyzicus, as 
quoted by Mela (iii. 9; comp. Plin. v. 1.) These 
fires do not prove volcanic action, as it must be re¬ 
collected that the common custom in those countries 
—as, for instance, among the Mandingos, as reported 
by Mungo Park—of setting fire at certoin seasons 
to the forests and dry grass, might have given rise 
to the statements of the Carthaginian navigator. In 
our own times, the island of Amsterdam was set 
down as volcanic from the same mistake. (Daubeny, 
VolcanoeSf p. 440.) The “ Chariot of the Gods ” 
has been identified with Sagres; the distance of 
three days’ sail agrees very well with SherborOj to 
the S. of Sierra Leone, while ILmno’s island co¬ 
incides with that called Macauley in the charts, the 
peculiarity of which is, that it has on its S. shore, 
or sea face, a lake of pure fresh water of consider¬ 
able extent, just within high-water mark; and in¬ 
side of, and close to it, another still larger, salt. 
(Joum. Geog, Soc, vol. ii. p. 89.) The Goriilae, 
no doubt, belonged to the family of the anthropid 
apes; the Mandingos still call the “ Oiang-Uutan ” 
by the name “ Toorilla,” which, as Kluge (ap. MuU 
IffTf Lc,), the latest editor of Hanno, obser\’es, might 
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easily assume the form it bears in the Greek 
text. [E. B. J.] 

NOTIUM (Ndrmi/ %oi/, Ptol. ii. 2. § 5), the 
SW. cap of Ireland, now Miesen Dead. (Camden, 
p. 1336.) [T. H. D.] 

NOTIUM. [Calymna]. 

NOTIUM. [Colophon.] 

NOVA AUGUSTA (Noovdavyo6<rra, or NooDa 
Avyo^erra, Ptol. ii. 6. § 56), a town of the Arevaci 
in Hispnia Tarraconensis, the site of which cannot 
be identified. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) [T. H. D.J 

NOVAE (NooOai, Ptol. iii. 10. § 10; called 
Nogat by Procop. de Aedif. iv. 11. p. 308, and 
Hierocl. p. 636; and Novensis Civ. by Marcellin. 
Chron. ad an. 487), a town of Lower Moesia on tho 
Danube, and according to the Itin. Ant. (p. 221) 
and the Not. Imp. (c. 29), the station of the legio i. 
Italica. It is identified either with Novogr^ or 
Gourabeli. At a later period it obtained the name 
of Eustesium. (Jornand. Get. 18.) [T. H. D,] 
NOVANA, a town of Picenum, mentioned only 
by Pliny (iii. 13. s. 18), who appars to place it in 
the neighbourhood of Asculum and Cupra. It is 
probably represented by Monte di Nove, about 8 
miles N. of Ascoli. (Cluver, Ital. p. 741.) [E.H.B.] 
NOVANTAE (NoovduTat, Ptol. ii. 3. § 7), a 
tribe in the SW. of Britannia Barbara, or Cale¬ 
donia, occupying Wigtonshire. Their chief towns 
were Leucopibia and Rkrtoonium. [T. H. D.] 
NOVANTAKUM PROMONTORIUM (Noovav- 
TUP &Kpop, Ptol. ii. 3. § 1), the most N. pint of 
the pninsula of the Novantae in Biitannia Barbara, 
now Cor sill Pointy in Wigtonshire. (Marcian, 
p. 59, Hudson.) [T. H. D.] 

NOVANUS, a small river of the Vestini, men¬ 
tioned only by Pliny (ii. 103. s. 100), who places it 
in the territory of Pitinuin, and notices it for the 
peuliarity that it was dry in winter and full of 
water in summer. This circumstance (evidently 
arising froni its being fed by the snows of the 
highest Apennines) seems to identify it with the 
stream flowing from a source called the Laghetto di 
Vetojo. (Komanelli, vol. iii. p. 281.) [E. H. B.] 
NOVA'RIA CNovapla, Ptol.; Novara), a con¬ 
siderable city of Cisalpine Gaul, situated on the high¬ 
road from Mediolanum to Vorccllae, at the distance 
of 33 miles from tho former city. (Itin. Ant. pp. 344, 
350.) It was in the territoiy of the Insubres (Ptol. iii, 
1. § 33); but its foundation is ascribed by Pliny to 
a people whom ho calls Vertacomacori, who were of 
tho tribe of tho Vocontii, a Gaulish race, according to 
Pliny, and not, as asserted by Cato, a Ligurian one. 
(Plin. iii. 17. s. 21.) No mention is found in his¬ 
tory of Novaria previous to the Roman conquest; 
but it seems to have been in the days of the Empire 
a considerable municipl town. It is reckoned by 
Tacitus (Hist. i. 70) among the “ firmissima Trans- 
pdanae regionis municipia” which declared in 
favour of Vitellius, a. i>. 69; and was the native 
place of tho rhetorician C. Albucius Silus, who ex¬ 
ercised municipal functions there. (Suet. Rhet 6.) 
Its municipal rank is confirmed also by inscriptions 
(Gruter, Inscr. p. 393, 8, &c.); and we learn from 
Pliny that its territory was fertile in vines (xvii. 23. 
8. 35). After tho fall of the Western Empire Nova¬ 
ria is again mentioned as a fortified town of someim- 
prtance; and it seems to have retained its consider¬ 
ation under the Lombard rule, (Procop. H. G. ii. 12; 
P. Diac. Hist Lang. vi. 18.) The modern city of 
Novara is a flourishing place, with about 16,(KK) 
inhabitants, but has no ancient remains. [E. H, B.j 
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NOVAS, AD, a fortress of Upper Moesia, situ¬ 
ated on the Danube, and on the road from Vimi- 
nacium to Nicomedia. {Itin, Ant p. 218.) It 
lay about 48 miles E. of the former of those towns. 
It is identified with Kolmibatz, where there are 
still traces of ancient fortifications. [T. H. D.] 
NOVAS, AD, a station in Illyricum (Anton. 
Itin.), which has been identified with Runovich in 
the Imoschi, where several Latin inscriptions have 
been found, principally dedications to Jupiter, from 
soldiers of the Ist and 13th legions, who were quar¬ 
tered there. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Monte¬ 
negro, vol. ii. p. 149.) [E. B. J.] 

NOVEM CRABIS, in South Gallia, is placed by 
the Jerusalem Itin. between Lectoce [Lectoce] 
and Acunum, supposed to be Anconne on the 
Rhone. [G. L.] 

NOVEM PAGI is the name given by Pliny (iii. 
5. s. 8) to a “ populus ” or community of Etruria, 
tho site of which is very uncertain. They are gene¬ 
rally placed, but without any real authority, in the 
neighbourhood of Forum Clodii. (Dennis’s Etruria, 
vol. i. p. 273.) [E. H. B.] 

NOVE'SIUM, a fortified place on the Gallic side of 
tne Rhine, which is often mentioned by Tacitus (Hist 
iv. 26,33,35, &c., v. 22). It is also mentioned in 
the Antonine Itin. and in the Table. There is no 
difficulty about the position of Novesium, which is 
Neusa, between Colonia Agrippina (Coin) and Gel- 
duba (6re/6 or Gellep). [Gelduba.] Novesium fell 
into ruins, and was repaired by Julian, a. d. 359. 
(Amm. Marc, xviii. 2.) [G. L.] 

NOVIMAGUS, in Gallia, is placed in the Table 
after Mosa (Meuvi). Mosa is placed by the Antonine 
Itin. on the road between Andomatunum (Langres) 
and Tull urn (TovI). Novimagus is NenfMteau, on 
the same side of the river Mosa as Meuvi, but the 
distance in the Table is not correct [G. L.] 
NOVIODU'NUM (NoouroSouj'di/). 1. A town of 
the Bituriges, in Gallia. Caesar, after the capture of 
Genabum (OrUma), b. c. 62, crossed the Loire, to 
relieve the Boii, who were attacked by Vercingetorix. 
The position of the Boii is not certain [Boii]. 
On his march Caesar came to Noviodunum of the 
Bituriges (B. G. vii. 12), which surrendered. But 
00 the approach of the cavalry of Vercingetorix, 
the townsmen shut their gates, and manned the 
walls. There was a cavalry fight between the 
Romans and Vercingetorix before the town, and 
Caesar got a victory by the help of the German 
horse. Upon this the town again surrendered, and 
Caesar marched on to Avaricum (Bourges). 

There is nothing in this narrative which will de¬ 
termine the site of Noviodunum. D’Anville thinks 
that Caesar must have passed Avaricum, leaving it 
on his right; and so he supposes that Nouam, a 
name something like Noviodunum, may be the place. 
De Valotis places Noviodunum at Neury-avr-Be- 
renjon, where it is said there are remains ; but this 
proves nothing. 

2. A town of the Aedui on the Loire. The place 
was afterwards called Nevimum, as the name ap¬ 
pears in the Antonine Itin. In the Table it is cor¬ 
rupted into Ebrinum. There is no doubt that Ne- 
\irnum is Nevera, which has its name from the 
little river Nihre, which flows into the Loire. 

In B. c. 52 Caesar had made Noviodunum, which 
he describes as in a convenient position on the banks 
of the Loire, a depdt (B» 0. vii. 55). He had his 
hostages ^ere, com, his military chest, with the 
money in it allowed him from home for the war, his 
VOL. 11. 
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own and his army’s baggage, and a great number of 
horses which had been bought for him in Spain and 
Italy. After his failure before Gergovia, the Aedui 
at Noviodunum massacred those who were there to 
look after stores, the negotiatores, and the travellers 
who were in the place. They divided the money 
among them and the horses, carried off in boats all 
the com that they could, and burnt the rest or 
threw it into the river. Thinking they could not 
hold the town, they burnt it. It was a regular 
Gallic outbreak, performed in its true^ational style. 
This was a great loss to Caesar; and it may seem 
that he was imprudent in leaving such great stores 
in the power of treacherous allies. But he was in 
straits during this year, and probably he could not 
do otherwise than he did. 

Dion Cassius (xl. 38) tells the story out of 
Caesar of the affair of Noviodunum. He states in¬ 
correctly what Caesar did on the occasion, and he 
shows that he neither understood his original, nor 
knew what he was writing about. 

3. A town of the Suessiones, mentioned by Caesar 
(B. G. ii. 12). Caesar (b. c. 57), after leaving the 
Axona (.4 isnc), entered the territory of the Sues- 
siones, and making one day’s long march, reached 
Noviodunum, which was surrounded by a high wall 
and a broad ditch. The place surrendered to Caesar. 
It has been conjectured that Noviodunum Suessio- 
num was the place afterwards called Augusta 
[Augusta Suessionum], but it is by no means 
certain. [G. L.] 

NOVIODUNUM (Noou/oSouvov). 1. A place in 
Pannonia Superior, on the great road loading from 
Aemona to Siscia, on the southern bank of the Savus. 
(Ptol. ii. 15. § 4; Itin. Ant p. 259; Geogr. Rav. 
iv. 19, where it is called Novindum.) Its modern 
name is Novigrad. 

2. A town and fortress in Lower Moesia, a little 
above the point where the Danube divides itself into 
several arms. (Ptol. iii. 10. § 11.) Near this town 
the emperor Vnlens constructed a bridge over the 
Danube for his expedition against the Greuthungi. 
(Amm. Marc, xxvii. 1.) Some writers have supposed, 
without any good reason, that Noviodunum is the 
point at which Darius ordered a bridge to be built 
when he set out on his. expedition against the 
Scythians. The town, as its name indicates, was of 
Celtic origin. According to the Antonine Itinerary 
(p. 226) Noviodunum was the station of the legio ii. 
Herculea, while according to the “ Notitia Imperii” 
it had the legio i. Jovia for its garrison. During 
the later period of the Western Empire, the fortifica¬ 
tions of the place had been destroyed, but they were 
restored by Justinian (Procop. de Aed. iv. 11; comp. 
Hierocl. p. 637; and Constant. Porph. cfe TAcwi. ii. 1, 
where the place is called 'Sa€i6^ovvoa and NafiJ- 
Souvoy). The Civitas Nova in Jornandes (Get 5) 
is probably the same as Noviodunum; and it is 
generally believed that its site is occupied by tho 
modem laaczi [L. S.] 

NOVIOMAGUS (Noid/xayos). 1. A town in 
Gallia, which afterwards had the name Lexovii [Lex- 
ovii], which was that of a people of Celtica. In 
the Greek text of Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 2), as it is at 
present printed, the word Limen (\ifiitv) is put 
after the name Noeomagus. But this is not true, 
for Noviomagus is Liaieux, which is not on the 
I sea, though &e territory of the Lexovii extended to 
the sea. 

2. Afterwards Nemetes, in Gallia, the capital of 
I the Nemetae or Nemetes [Nemetes.] The name 
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is Noeomagtis in Ptolemy (ii. 9. 8 17). In Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xv. 11, xvi. 2) and the Notitia 
Imp. it occurs under the name of the people, Nemetes 
or Nemetae. It is now Speier^ near the small stream 
called Speterbachj which flows into the Rhine. In 
some of the late Notitiao we read “ civitas Nemetum, 
id est, Spira.” (D’Anville, Notice, ^c.) 

3. A town of the Batavi, is the Dutch town of 
Nymegen, on the Vahalis ( Waal). It is marked in 
the Table as a chief town. D’Anville observes that 
the station Ad Duodecimum [Duodkcimum, Ad] 
is placed by Se Table on a Roman road, and next 
to Novioinagus ; and that this shows that Novio- 
magus had a territory, for capital pla(;es used to 
reckon the distances from their city to the limits of 
their territory. 

4. A town of the Bituriges Vivisci. (Ptol. ii. 7. 
§ 8.) [Bituriges Vivisci.] 

5. A town of theRemi, is placed by the Table on 
a road which, leading from Durocortorum {Reims) to 
a position named Mosa, must cross the Maas at 
Momm [Mosomagus.] Noviomagus is xii. from 
Durocortorum, and it is supposed by D’Anville to be 
Neuville, 

6. A town of the Treviri, is placed in the Anto- 
nine Itin. xiii. from Trier, on the Mosel. In the 
Table it is viii., but as viii. ts far from the truth, 
D’Anville supposes that the v. in the Table should 
bo X. The river bends a good deal below Trier, and 
in one of the elbows which it forms is Neumagen, 
the representative of Noviomagus. It is mentioned 
in Ausonius’s poem {Moselh., v. 11);— 

“ Novimagum divi castra inclita Constantini.” 

It is said that many Roman remains have been found 
at Nemnagen. 

7. A town of the Veromandui. In the Antonine 

Itin. this place is fixed at 27 M. P. from Soissons, 
and 34 M. P. from Amiens. But their distances, as 
D’Anville says, are not exact, for Noviodunum is 
Noyon, which is further from Amiens and nearer to 
Soissons than the Itin. fixes it. The alteration of 
the name Noviomagus to Noyon is made clearer 
when we know that in a middle age document the 
name is Noviomum, from which to Noyon the change 
is easy. [G. D ] 

NOVIOMAGUS (NoiSpayos, Ptol. ii, 3. § 28), 
capital of the Regni in Britannia Prima, marked in 
the Itin. Ant. (p. 472) as the first station on the 
road from London to Durovemum, and as 10 miles 
distant from the former town. It has been variously 
placed at Woodcote in Surrey, and Holwood Hill in 
Kent. Camden, who adopts the former site in his 
description of Surrey 192), seems in his descrip¬ 
tion of Kent (p. 219) to prefer the latter; where 
on the little river Ravenshoum, there still remaiu 
traces of ramparts and ditches of a vast extent. 
This site would also agree better with the distances 
in the Itinerary. [T. H. D,] 

NOVIOREGUM, in Gallia, is placed by the An¬ 
tonine Itin. on a road from Burdigala {Bordeaux) 
to Mediolanum Santonum {Saintes); and between 
Tamnnm {Talmon or TaU^ont) and Mediolanum. 
D’Anville supposes Novioregum to be Royan on the 
north side of the Gironde; but this place is quite 
out of the direct road to Saintes, as D’Anville 
admits. He has to correct the distance also in the 
Itin. between Tamnnm and Novioregum to make 
it agree with the distance between Talmon and 
Royan. [G. L.] 

N0VIX7M (JSootiov, Ptol. ii 6. § 22), a town 
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of the Artabri in Hispania Tarraconensis, iden¬ 
tified by some with Porto Moutro, by others with 
Noya. [T. H. D.] 

NOVIUS (NooiJiby, Ptol. ii. 3. § 2), a river on 
the W. coast of Britannia Barbara, or Caledonia, 
flowing into the estuary Ituna (or Solway Fwth), 
now the Nith. [T. H. D.] 

NOVUM COMUM. [Comum.] 

NUAESIUM {"Novaiaiov), a town of Germany, 
mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 29). It was 
probably situated in the country of the Chatti, in 
the neighbourhood of Fritzlar, though others identify 
its site with that of castle Nienhus in Westphalia, 
near Neheim. (Wilhelm, p. 188.) [L.S.] 

NUBA LACUS. [Nigeir.] 

NUBAE {tiovSai, Strab. xxvii. pp. 786, 819; 
Ptol. iv. 7. § 30; Steph. B. s. v.\ also Nou§a?ot and 
Noug(£56s; Nubei, Plin. vi. 30. s. 34), were a negro 
race, .situated S. of Mcroe on the western side of 
the Nile, and when they first appear in history 
were composed of independent clans governed by 
their several chieftains. From the Nubae is derived 
the modern appellation of Nubia, a region which 
properly does not belong to ancient geography ; yet 
the ancient Nubae differed in many respects, both in 
the extent of their country and their national cha¬ 
racter, from the modem Nubians. 

Their name is Aegyptian, and came from the 
Nile-valley to Europe. From remote periods Ae- 
gypt and Aethiopia imported from the regions S. 
of Meroe ivory, ebony, and gold; and gold, in the 
language of Aegypt, was Nouh; and thus the gold- 
producing districts S. of Sennaar (Meroe), and in 
Kordofan, were designated by the merchants trad¬ 
ing w'ith them as the land of Noub. Even in the 
present day the Copts who live on the lower Nile 
call the inhabitants of the country above Assouan 
(Syene) Nuhah, —a name indeed disowned by those 
to whom it is given, and of which the origin and 
import are unknown to those who give it. Kor-> 
dofnn, separated from Aegypt by a desert which 
can be easily crossed, and containing no obstructing 
population of settled and warlike tribes, lay almost 
within view of Aethiopia and the country N. of it; 
and the Nubae, though of a different race, were 
familiarly known by all who drank of the waters of 
the Lower Nile. The occupations of the Nubae 
brought them into immediate contact with the mer¬ 
cantile classes of their more civilised neighbours. 
They were the water-carriers and caravan-guides. 
They were employed also in the trade of Libya In¬ 
terior, and, until the Arabian conquest of Eastern 
Africa, were generally known to the ancients as a 
nomade people, who roamed over the wastes between 
the S. of Meroe and the shores of the Red Sea. 
Nor, indeed, were they without settled habitations: 
the country immediately N. of Kordofan is not en¬ 
tirely barren .but lies within the limit of the periodical 
rains, and the hamlets of the Nubae were scattered 
over the meadow tracts that divide tlie upper 
branches of the Nile. The independence of the 
tribes was probably owing to their dispeVsed habi¬ 
tations. In tlie third century a. d. they seem to 
have become more compact and civilised; for when 
the Romans, in the reign of Diocletian, a. d. 285—- 
305, withdrew from the Nile-valley above Philae, 
they placed in it and in the stations up the river 
colonies of Nobatae (Nubae, Nov^d$cs) from the 
western desert. These settlements may be regarded 
as the germ of the present Nnbia. Supported by 
the Romans who needed them as a barrier ilgainst 
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the Blenwnyes, and reinforced by their kindred from 
SW., cirilised also in some measure by the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity among them, these wander¬ 
ing negroes became an agricultural race, maintained 
themselves against the ruder tribes of the eastern 
deserts, and in the sixth century a. d. were firmly 
established as far S. perhaps as the Second Cataract. 
(Procop. BeU. Perak, i. c. 15.) In the following 
century the Nubae were for a time overwhelmed by 
the, Arabs, and their growing civilisation was 
checked. Their employment as caravan-guides was 
diminished by the introduction of the camel, and 
their numbers were thinned by the increased activity 
of the slave-trade; since the Arabian invaders found 
these sturdy and docile negroes a marketable com¬ 
modity on the opposite shore of the Red Sea. But 
within a century and a half the Nubae again appear 
as the predominant race on the Upper Nile and its 
tributaries. The entire valley of the Nile, from 
Dongola inclusive down to the frontier of Aegypt, is 
in their hand^, and the name Nubia appears fbr the 
first time in geography. 

The more ancient Nubae were settled in the hills 
of Kordofan^ SW. of Meroe. (RUppell, Reisen in 
Nvhien^ p. 32.) The language of the Nubians of 
the Nile at this day is radically the same with 
that of northern Kordofan; and their numbers 
were possibly underrated by the Greeks, who were 
acquainted with such tribes only as wandered north¬ 
ward in quest of service with the caravans from 
Coptos and Philae to the harbours of the Red Sea. 
The ancient geographers, indeed, mention the Nu¬ 
bae as a scattered race. Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy 
each assign to them a different position. Ptolemy 
(iv. 6. § 16) dissevers them from the Nile, doubtless 
erroneously, and places them W. of the Abyssinian 
mountains, near riie river Gir and in close contact 
with the Garamantes. Strabo (xvii. p. 819) speaks 
of them as a great nation of Lybia, dwelling in nu¬ 
merous independent communities between the lati¬ 
tude of Meroe and the great bends of the Nile,— 
i. e. in Dongola. Lastly, Pliny (vi. 30. s. 34) 
sets them 8 days W. of the island of the Semberritae 
(Sennaar'). All these accoimts, however, may be 
reconciled by assuming Kordofan to have been the 
original home of the Nubae, whence they stretched 
themselves N. and W. accordingly as they found 
room for tillage, caravan routes, or weaker tribes of 
nomades. 

The Pharaohs made many settlements in Nubia, 
and a considerable Aegyptian population was intro¬ 
duced among the native Aethiopian tribes as far 
S. as the island of Gagaudes (Ar^o), or even GeheU 
eUBirhd, (Lat. 18® 25' N.) It is not certain 
whether any of the present races of Nubia can be 
regarded as descendants of these colonists. Their 
presence, however, is attested by a series of monu¬ 
ments embracing nearly the whole period of Aegyptian 
architecture. These monuments represent three 
eras in architectural history. (1) The first com¬ 
prehends the temples cut in the sides of the mount¬ 
ains ; (2) the second, the temples which are de¬ 
tached from the rocks, but emulate in their massive 
proportions their original types; (3) the third 
embraces those smaller and more graceful edifices, 
such as are those of Ga/rtaaa and Dandour^ in which 
the solid masses of the first stylo are wholly laid 
^de. ^ Of these structures, however, though seated 
in their land, the Nubae were not the authors ; and 
they must be regarded either as the works of a race 
cc^uate with the Aegyptians, who spread their civi- 
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I lisation northward through the Nile-valley, or of 
colonists from the Thebaid, who cstrved upon the 
walls of Jpsambvd., Senmeh^ and Soleh the titles 
and victories of Rameses the Great. [W. B. D.] 
NUCE'RIA (Nov/cepla: Eth. 'SovK€p7pos or Nov- 
Kp7vos: Nucerinus). 1. Sumamed Alfaterna 
(Nocera dei Pagani\ a considerable city of Campa¬ 
nia, situated 16 miles SE. from Nola, on the banks 
of the river Samus, about 9 miles from its mouth. 
(Strab. V. p. 247; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Itin. Ant. p. 109.) 
The origin of its distinctive appellation is unknown; 
the analogous cases of Teanum Sidicinum and others 
would lead us to suppose that the Alfatemi were a 
tribe or people of which Niiceria was the chief town; 
but no mention is found of them as such. Pliny, 
however, notices the Alfaterni among the “ populi” 
of Campania, apart from Nuceria (Plin. iii. 6. s. 9); 
and we learn from their coins that the inhabitants 
themselves, who were of Oscan race, used the desig¬ 
nation of Nucerini Alfaterni (“ Nufkrinum Alafa- 
temum”), which we find applied to them both by 
Greek and Roman writers (Nov/tepia ij *A\<paTfpvri 
Ka\ovfi4pr), Diod. xix. 65; Nuceria Alfatema, Liv. 
ix. 41; Friedliindcr, OsbiscJie Munzen, The 

first mention of Nuceria in history occurs in n.c. 315, 
during the Second Samnite War, when its citizens, 
who were at this time on friendly terms with the 
Romans, were induced to abandon their alliance, and 
make common cause with the Samnites (Diod. xix. 
65). In B. c. 308 they were punished for their de¬ 
fection by the consul Fabius, who invaded their ter¬ 
ritory, and laid siege to their city, till he compelled 
them to an unqualified submission. (Liv. ix. 41.) 
No subsequent notice of it occurs till the Second 
Punic War, when, in b.c. 216, Hannibal, having been 
foiled in his attempt upon Nola, turned his arras 
against Nuceria, and with much better success; for 
though the citizens at first offered a vigorous resist¬ 
ance, they were soon compelled by famine to sur¬ 
render; the city was given up to plunder and totally 
destroyed, while the surviving inhabitants took re¬ 
fuge in the other cities of Campania. (Liv. xxiii. 
1.5; Appian, Pun. 63.) After Hannibal had been 
compelled to abandon his hold on Campania, the fu¬ 
gitive Nucerians were restored (b.c. 210); but, in¬ 
stead of being again established in their native city, 
they were, at their own request, settled at Atella, 
the inhabitants of that city being transferred to Ca- 
latia. (Liv. xxvii. 3 ; Appian, Annib. 49.) How 
Nuceria itself was repeopled we are not informed, 
but it is certain that it again became a flourishing 
municipal town, with a territory extending down to 
the sea-coast (Pol. iii. 91), and is mentioned by 
Cicero as in his day one of the intportant towns of 
Campania. (Cic. de Leg. Agr, ii. 31.) Its territory 
was ravaged by C.Papius in the Social War, b.c. 90 
(Appian, B. C. i. 42); and if we may trust the state¬ 
ment of Florus, the city itself wa.s taken and plun¬ 
dered in the same war. (Flor. iii. 18. §11.) It 
again suffered a simiUir calamity in b.c. 73, at the 
hands of Spartacus (Id. iii. 20. § 5); and, according 
to Appian, it was one of the towns which the Tri¬ 
umvirs assigned to their veterans for their occu¬ 
pation (Appian, B. C. iv. 3); but from the Liber 
Coloniarum it would appear that the actual colony 
was not settled there until after the establishment 
of the Empire under Augustus. {Lib. Colon. 
p. 235.) It is there tenned Nuceria Constantia, an 
epithet found also in the Itinerary. {Itin. Ant. 
p. 129.) Ptolemy also attests its colonial rank 
(Ptol. iii, 1. § 69); and we learn from Tacitus 
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that it received a fresh accession of veteran sol¬ 
diers as colonists under Nero. (Tac. Aim. xiii. 31.) 
It was not long after this new settlement that 
a violent quarrel broke out between the colonists of 
Pompeii and Nuceria, which ended in a serious tu¬ 
mult, not without bloodshed (Id. xiv. 17). This 
is the last mention of Nuceria that wo find in his- 
tot 7 under the Roman Empire; but its name appears 
in the Itineraries, and is incidentally mentioned by 
Procopius. The decisive battle between Narsea and 
Toias, which put an end to the Gothic monarchy in 
Italy, A. D. 533, was fought in its neighbourhood, on 
the banks of the Sarnus, called by Procopius the 
Draco. (Procop. B. G. iv. 35.) We learn also that it 
was an episcopal see in the early ages of Christianity, 
a dignity that it has retained without interruption 
down to the present day. Its modem appellation of 
Nocera dei Pagani is derived from the circumstance, 
that in the 13th century a body of Saracens were es¬ 
tablished there by the emperor Frederic II. There are 
no remains of antiquity at Nocera^ except a very old 
church, which is supposed to have been originally an 
ancient temple. (Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 602.) 

It was at Nuceria that the great line of high-road, 
which, quitting the Appian Way at Capua, proceeded 
directly S. to Rhegiutn, began to ascend the range of 
hills that separate the Bay of Naples from that of 
SalemOf or the Posidonian gulf, as it was called by 
the ancients. Strabo reckons the distance from Pom¬ 
peii, through Nuceria to Marciiia, on the latter bay, 
at 120 stadia (15 Roman miles) (Strab. v. p. 251), 
which is less than the truth; Nuceria being, in fact, 
7 geographical miles, or 70 stadia, from Pompeii, 
and the same distance from the sea near Salerno. 
The inscription at Polla (Forum Popillii) gives the 
distance from thence to Nuceria at 51 M. P.; while it 
reckons only 33 from thence to Capua, The Itine¬ 
rary gives 16 from Nuceria to Nola, and 21 from 
Nola to Capua. (Orell, Jnscr. 3308 ; Mommsen, 
Jnscr. li. iV. 6276; Itin. Ant. p. 109). 
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2. (Nocera)^ a town of Umbria, situated on the 
Flaminian Way, between Fomm Flaminii and the 
actual pass of the Apennines. It is mentioned by 
Strabo as a town of considerable fiopulation, owing to 
its situation on so frequented a line of road, as well 
as to a manufacture of wooden vessels for household 
utensils. Pliny designates the inhabitants as “ Nu- 
cerini cognomine Favonienscs et Camellani,” but the 
origin of both appellations is quite unknown. Pto¬ 
lemy terms it a Colon ia, but it is not mentioned as 
such by any other writer. If this is not a mistake, 
it must have been one of those settled by Trajan or 
Hadrian. (Zumpt, de Cohn. p. 401.) The modem 
city of Noceray a small place, though an episcopal see 
of great antiquity, undoubtedly retains the ancient 
site. It was situated 12 miles from Forum Flaminii 
and 16 from Fulginium (Foligno). (Strab. v. p. 227; 
Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; Ptol. iii. 1. §53; Itin. Ant. 
p.311 ; Itin. Hier. p. 614.) 

3. A town of Cispadane Gaul, mentioned only by 
Ptolemy (iii. 1. §46), from whom we learn that it 
was situated in the neighbourhood of Regium Le- 
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pidum and Mutina; but was not on the line of the 
Via Aemilia. It is probably represented by the vil¬ 
lage of Luzzeway near Guastallay on the right bank 
of the Po. (Cluver. Ital. p. 281.) 

4. A city of Bruttiura, in the neighbourhood of 
Terina, not mentioned by any ancient author, but the 
existence of which is clearly established by its coins, 
which have the Greek inscription NOTKPINGN 
(those of Nuceria Alfatema having uniformly Oscan 
legends), and indicate a close connection with Terina 
and Rliegium. Its site is marked by the modem 
town of Noceray situated on a hill about 4 miles from 
the Tyrrhenian sea and the mouth of the river Sa- 
vuto. Considerable remains of an ancient city are 
still visible there, which have been regarded by many 
writers as those of Terina (Millingen, Ancient Cows, 
p. 25, NtmismatiquG de VAnc. ItaliCy p. 58). It is 
not improbable that the Nou/cplo cited by Stephanus 
of Byzantium from Philistus is the city in question, 
though he terms it a city of Tyrrhenitty which must 
in any case be erroneous. [E. H. B.] 
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NUDIONNUM, in the Table, is probably the same 
place as Noeodunum of the Diublintes. [Noko- 
DUNUM.] [G. L.] 

NU'DIUM (Noi^8»o»'), a town founded by the 
Minyae, in Triphylia in Elis, but which was destroyed 
by the Eleians in the time of Herodotus (iv. 148). 

NUITHONES, a German tribe, mentioned by 
Tacitus (Germ. 40) as inhabiting the banks of the 
Albis (Elbe), to the SW. of the Longobardi. They 
in common with other neighbouring tribes worshipped 
Ertha, that is, the Earth. In some editions the 
name is written Nurtones; so that nothing definite 
can be said either in regard to the import of their 
name or to the exact locality they inhabited. [L. S.] 

NUIUS (Novtov iK6o\al, Ptol. iv. 6. § 6; in the 
Latin translation, “ Nunii ostia”), a river of Interior 
Libya, which discharged itself into the sea to the S. 
of Mauretania Tingitana. It has been identified 
with that which is called in the Ship-journal of 
Hanno, Lixus (Al|os, Geog. Graeo. Min., p. 5, ed. 
Muller), and by Scylax of Caryanda (if the present 
text be correct), XioN (Ewv, p. 63), and by Poly¬ 
bius (ap. Plin, V. 1), CoRENUs. The Lybian river 
must not be confounded with the Mauretanian river, 
and town of the same name, mentioned by Scylax 
(I. c.; comp. Ai’temidoms, ap. Strab. xvii. p. 829; 
Steph. B. s. V. Aly ^; Ai^a, Hecat. Fr. 328; Alf, 
Ptol. iv. 1. §§2, 13; Pomp. Mela, iii. 10. §6; 
Plin. V. 1), and which is now represent^ by the 
river called by the Arabs Wady-d-KhoSy falling into 
the sea at EWArisch, where Barth (WandeTungen, 
pp. 23—25) found ruins of the ancient Lixus. The 
Lixus of Hanno, or Nuius of Ptolemy, is the Ctnad> 
Dra ( Wady^Dra), which the S. declivity of the 
A tlas of Morocco sends to the Sahara in lat 32®; a 
river for the greater part of the year nearly dry, and 
which Renou (Exphr. de VAlg, Hitt, et Oeogr* 
vol. viii. pp. 65—78) considers to be a sixth longer 
tlian the Rhine. It flows at first from N. to S., until, 
in N. lat. 29® and W. long. 6®, it turns almost at right 
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angles to its former course) runs to the W., and after 
passing through the great fresh-water lake of Debaid^ 
eaters the sea at Cape Nm. The name of this cape, 
so celebrated in the Portuguese discoveries of the 
15th century, appears to have a much older origin 
than has been supposed, and goes back to the time of 
Ptolemy. Edrisi speaks of a town, Nul or WaM 
NuHj somewhat more to the S., and three days’ jour¬ 
ney in the interior: Leo Africanus calls it Belad de 
Non. (Humboldt, Aspects of Nature^ vol. i. pp. 
118—120, trans.) [E. B. J.] 

NUMANA (No<;jaova: Eth. Numanas: Urruma)^ 
a town 01 Picenum, situated on the sea-coast of that 
province, 8 miles S. of Ancona, at the southern 
extremity of the mountain promontory called Mons 
Cumerus. (Plin. iii. 13. s. 18; Ptol. iii. 1. § 21; 
Mel. ii. 4. § 6; Jtin. Ant. p. 312.) Its foundation 
is ascribed by Pliny to the Siculi; but it is doubtful 
whether this is not a mistake; and it seems pro¬ 
bable that Numana as well as Ancona was colonised 
by Sicilian Greeks, as late as the time of Dionysius 
of Syracuse. No mention of it is found in history; 
but Silius Italicus enumerates it among the towns 
of Picenum in the Second Punic War; and we 
learn fram inscriptions that it was a municipal town, 
and apparently one of some consideration, as its 
name is associated with the important cities of 
Aesis and Auximum. (Sil. Ital. viii. 431; Gruter, 
Inscr. p. 446. 1, 2; Orell. Inscr. 3899, 3900.) 
The Itineraries place it 8 miles from Ancona and 
10 from Potentia. Qtin. Ant. p. 312; Tab. Pent.) 
It was in early ages an episcopal see, but this was 
afterwards united with that of Ancona. The an¬ 
cient city was destroyed by the Lombards in the 
eighth century; and the modern Unuma is a poor 
place. [E. H. B.] 

NUMA'NTIA (Nov/iai/Tia, Ptol. ii. 6. § 56; 
No/xavrfa, Steph. B. s. v.), the capital of the Are- 
vaci in Hispania Tarraconensis, and the most fa¬ 
mous city in all Celtiberia, according to Strabo (iii. 
p. 162) and Mela (ii. 6). Pliny however (iii. 3. 
s. 4), places it in the territoiy of the Pelendones, 
which also agrees with the Itin. Ant. (p. 442). It 
is represented as situated on an eminence of mode¬ 
rate height, but great steepness, and approachable 
only^ on one side, which was defended by ditches 
and intrenchments. (Flor. ii. 18; Oros. v. 7 ; 
Appian, B. HUp. 76, 91.) The Durius flowed near 
it, aud also another small river, whose name is not 
mentioned. (Appian, Hisp. 76 ; Dion Cass. Fr. 
82, ed. Fabr. i. p. 35.) It was on the road from As- 
turica to Caesaraugusta (/<in. Ant. 1. c.), and had a 
circumference of 24 stadia (Appian, B. Hisp. 90; 
Oros. 1. c.); but was not surrounded with walls. 
(Floras, 1. c.) Its memorable siege and destruction 
by Scipio Africanus, b. o. 134, are related by Appian 
(48—98), Eutropius (iv. 17), Cicero (de Off. i. 11), 
Strabo (/. c,), &c. The ruins at Puente de Don 
Gua/rray probably mark the site of this once fa¬ 
mous city. (Aldrete, Ant. Hisp. i. 6; Florez, Esp. 
S. vii. p. 276; D’Ajiville, M^m. de V Acad, des 
Inscr. vol. xl, p. 770, cited by Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p. 456.) [T. H. D.] 

NUME'NIUM (TSovjX'i)viov, Stadiasm. 298), a 
small island with a spring of fresh water, 55 s^ia 
from Paphos; perhaps the same as that described by 
Pliny (“ contra Neampaphum Hierocopia,” v. 35). 
Strabo (xlv. pp. 683, 684) has an inland town Hie- 
rocepia. [E. B. J.] 

NUMl'CIUS (NojbUic(os: Rio Torto), a small river 
of Latium, flowing into the sea between Lavinium 
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and Ardea. It is mentioned almost exclusively in 
reference to the legendary history of Aeneas, who, 
according to the poetical tradition, adopted also by 
the Roman historians, was buried on its banks, where 
he was worshipped under the name of Jupiter Indiges, 
and had a sacred grove and Heroum. (Liv. i. 2; 
Dionys. i. 64; Viet. Orig. Gent. Rom. 14; Ovid. Met. 
xiv. 598—608; TibuU. ii. 5.39—44.) Immediately 
adjoining the grove of Jupiter Indiges was one of 
Anna Perenna, originally a Roman divinity, and 
probably the tutelary nymph of the river, but who 
was brought also into connection with Aeneas by 
the legends of later times, which represented her as 
the sister of Dido, queen of Carthage. The fables 
connected with her are related at full by Ovid (Fast. 
iii. 545—564), and by Silius Italicus (viii. 28— 
201). Both of these poets speak of the Numicius 
as a small stream, with stagnant waters and reedy 
banks: but they afford no clue to its situation, be¬ 
yond the general intimation that it was in the 
Laurentine territory, an appellation which is some¬ 
times used, by the poets especially, with very vague 
latitude. But Pliny, in enumerating the places along 
the coast of Latium, mentions the river Numicius 
between Laurentum and Ardea; and from the nar¬ 
rative of Dionysius it would seem that he certainly 
conceived the battle in which Aeneas was slain to 
have been fought between Lavinium and Ardea, but 
nearer the former city. Hence the Rio Torto, a 
small river with a sluggish and winding stream, 
which forms a considerable marsh near its outlet, 
may fairly be regarded as the ancient Numicius. It 
would seem from Pliny that the Lucus Jovis Indi- 
getis was situated on its right bank. (Plin. iii. 5. 
s. 9; Dionys. i. 64; Nibby, Dintomi, vol. ii. p. 
418.) [E. H. B.] 

NUMPDIA, the central tract of country on the 
N. coast of Africa, which fonns the largest portion 
of the country now occupied by the French, and 
called Algeria or Algerie. 

I. Name, Limits, and Inhabitants. 

The continuous system of higlilands, which extends 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, was in the 
earliest period occupied by a race of people consisting 
of many tribes, of whom, the Berbers of the Algerine 
territories, or the Kahyles or Quabaily, as they are 
called by the inhabitants of the cities, are the repre¬ 
sentatives. These peoples, speaking a language which 
wa.s once spoken from the Fortunate Islands in the 
W. to the Cataracts of the Nile, and which still ex¬ 
plains many names in ancient African topography, 
and embracing tribes of quite different characters, 
whites as well as blacks (though not negroes), were 
called by the Romans Numidae, not a proper name, 
but a common denomination from the Greek form 
popddes. (Strab. ii. p. 131, xvii. pp. 833, 837.) 
Afterwards Numida and Numidia (NoupiSla and 
7j NopaSta or No/aoSne*^, Ptol. iv. 3; Pomp. Mela, i. 
6; Plin. v. 2, vi. 39) became the name of the nation 
and the country. Sometimes they were called Mau- 
Rusix Numidae (Mavpoiiaioi KopdSes, Appian, B.C. 
ii. 44), while the later writers always speak of them 
under the general name of Mauri (Amm. Marc, 
xxix. 5; Procop. B. V. ii. 4.) The most powerful 
among these tribes were the Massyu (Maffcr^Kiot, 
Polyb. iii. 44; Strab. ii. p. 131, xvii. p. 829; Dionys. 
187; Mewro-oAfts, Polyb. vii. 19; Massyli, Sil. Ital. 
xvi. 170; Massyla gens, Liv. xxiv. 48), whose terri¬ 
tories extended from the river Ampsaga to Tretum 
Prom. (Seba Riis) ; and the Massaesyli (Matr- 
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(ra«rv\ioi, Polyb. iii. 33; Strab. ii. p. 131, xvii. pp. 
827, 829, 833; Dionys. 187; Sail. 92; Plin. v. 
1; Maftaeayli, Liv. xxviii. 17), occupying the country 
to the W. as far as the river Mulucha. Nomad life, 
under all the differences of time and space, presents 
one uniform type, the “ armentarius Afer ” of Virgil 
i^Georg. iii. 344), and Sallust (Jug. 18), who, as 
governor of Numidia, had opportunity for observation, 
may be recognised in the modern Kahyle. These 
live in huts made of the branches of trees and co¬ 
vered with clay, which resemble the “ magalia ” of 
the old Nurnidians, spread in little groups over the 
side of the mountains, and store away their grain in 
holes in the ground. Numidia, a nation of horsemen, 
supplied the Carthaginians with the wild cavalry, 
who, without saddle and bridle, scoured the country, 
as if horse and rider were one creature. Masinissa, 
who, till the age of ninety, could spring upon his 
horse’s back (Appian, Pm. 107), represents the true 
Numidian; faithless, merciless, unscrupulous, ho is a 
man of barbaric race, acquiring the tastes and the 
polish of civilisation without any deeper reformation. 
Agriculture and the arts of life were introduced under 
Masinissa, and still more by Micipsa. After the fall 
of Carthage, the Romans presented the Numidian 
kings with its library; but Punic influence must have 
been very slight. Procopius (P. V. ii. 10), indeed, 
says, of the inhabitants of both Mauretania and 
Numidia, that they used the Phoenician language in 
his time; but it is extremely improbable that they 
ever used Punic, nor can it be supposed that Proco¬ 
pius possessed the information requisite for ascer¬ 
taining the fact. They used a language among 
themselves, unintelligible to the Greeks and Romans, 
who imagined it to be Punic, while there can be 
little doubt that it was the idiom which they spoke 
before the arrival of the Phoenician colonists, and 
which continued to be their vernacular dialect long 
after the Carthaginians and Romans had ceased to 
be known among them, even by name. Latin would 
be the language of the cities, and must have been 
very generally intelligible, as the Christian teachers 
never api^ear to have used or to have thought it 
necessary to learn any otlier language. 

II. Physical Geography, 

Recent investigation has shown that the distinc¬ 
tion between what was called the “ Greater and the 
Lesser Atlas” must be abandoned. There is only 
one Atlas, formerly called in the native language 
“ Dyris; ” and this name is to be applied to the 
foldings, or succession of crests, which form the di¬ 
vision between the waters flowing to the Mediter¬ 
ranean and those which flow towards the Sahara 
lowland. The E. prolongation of the snow-covered 
W. summits of the Atlas, has a direction or strike 
from E. to W. Numerous projections from this 
chain run out into the sea, and form abrupt pro¬ 
montories : the first of these in a direction from E. 
to W., was HiPPi Prom, (‘'Imrou &Kpo, Ptol. iv. 3. 
§ 5; C, de Garde^ or li^-el-UamraK) ; then Sxo- 
BORRUM (^rSSo^f^op, Ptol. 1. c.: C. de Fer^ Eds 
flddid); Rusicada; Collops Magnus; at Tres 
Prom., or the cove at Seba Rds^ the Sinus Numi- 
Dicus (Now/it5lKoj icdAiros, Ptol. iv. 3. § 3), into 
which the rivers Ampsaga, Audus, and Sisar dis¬ 
charged themselves, with the headland Iqitx>ili 
(JJaSiidscheli) and Saldab (C. Carbon, Bougie, 
Bed8chdjah)\ after passing Kusucurum and C, 
Matiji or Eds Temendfuz, the bold shores of the 
Bay of A Igiers, to which the ancients gave no name. 
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succeed. The chief rivers were the Tusca, the 
Iwundary between Numidia and the Roman pro¬ 
vince, the Rubricatus or Ubus, and the Ampsaqa. 
The S. boundaries, towards the widely extended 
low region of the Sahara, are still but little known. 
From the researches of MM. Fournel, Renon, and 
Carette, it appears that the Sahara is composed 
of several detached basins, and that the number and 
the population of the fertile oases is much greater 
than had been imagined. Of larger wild animals, 
only gazelles, wild asses, and ostriches are to be met 
with. The lion of the Numidian desert exists only 
in imagination, as that animal naturally seeks 
spots where fo^ and water can be found. The 
camel, tlie “ ship of the desert,” was unknown to 
the ancient horsemen of Numidia; its diffusion most 
be attributed to the period of the Ptolemies, who 
employed it for commercial operations in the valley 
of the Nile, whence it spread through Cyrene to the 
whole of the NW. of Africa, where it was first 
brought into military use in the train of armies in 
the times of the Caesars. The later introduction of 
this carrier of the desert, so important to the no¬ 
madic life of nations, and the patriarchal stage of 
development, belongs to the Mohammedan epoch of 
the conquering Arabs. The maritime tract of this 
country displays nearly the same vegetable forms as 
the coasts of Andalusia and Valencia. The olive, 
the orange-tree, the arborescent ricinus, the Cha- 
maerops humilis, and the date-tree flourish on both 
sides of the Mediterranean; and when the warmer 
sun of N. Africa produces different species, they are 
generally belonging to the same families as the Eu- 
ro})ean tribes. The marble of Numidia, “ giallo 
antico,” golden yellow, with reddish veins, was the 
most highly prized at Rome for its colour. (Plin. 

I XXXV. 1, xxxvi. 8.) The pavement of theComitium 
at Romo consisted of slabs of this beautiful mate¬ 
rial. (Niebuhr, Lcct on Anc. Geog. vol. ii. p. 80.) 

III. JJistory and Political Geography. 

The Romans became acquainted with these tribes 
in the First Punic War, when they served as the 
Carthaginian cavalry. After the great victoiy of 
Regulus, the Nuinidians threw off the yoke of Car¬ 
thage. (Polyb. i. 31; Diod. Fragm. Vat. xxiii. 4.) 
The wild array of their horsemen was the most for¬ 
midable arm of Hannibal, and with the half-caste Mu- 
tines at their head, carried destruction throughout Si¬ 
cily. In the great struggle of the Second Punic War 
the Romans made use of these faithless barbarians with 
great success. The services of Masiuissa prince of 
the E. Nurnidians, were not unrewarded, and, at the 
end of the war, he obtained the dominions of Syphax, 
his rival, and prince of the W. tribes, the Massaesyli, 
and a great part of the Carthaginian territory; so 
that his kingdom extended from the Mulucha on the 
W., to the Cyrenaica on the E., completely sur¬ 
rounding the small strip allowed to Carthage on the 
coast. (Appian, Pv/n. 106). When Masinissa 
died he left his kingdom to his three sons, Gulussa, 
Micipsa, and Mastanabal. Gulussa and Mastanabal 
died; the latter left no legitimate children, but only 
Jugurtha and Gauda, sons by a concubine; and 
thus the vast dominions of Numidia fell into the 
hands of Micipsa, the Philhellene. He had two 
sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, with whom he asso¬ 
ciated Jugurtha in the throne. The latter, spuming 
a divided empire, murdered Hiempsal, and compelled 
Adherbal to fly to Rome, where he appealed to the 
senate against the usurpation of his cousin* The 
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Benators, many of whom were bribed by Jugurtha, 
sent commissioners, who divided the kingdom in 
snch a manner that Jngurtha obtained the most 
warlike and most productive portion of it. New 
quarrels broke out between the rival princes, when 
Jugurtha besieged Adherbal in Cirta, and, after 
compelling him to surrender, put him to a cruel 
death. War was declared against Jugurtha by 
Kome, which, after being carried on with varying 
success, was finished by his capture and death in 
n. c. 106. The kingdom was given to Hiempsal 
II., who was succeeded by his son Juba I., who in 
the civil wars allied himself to the Pompeians. On 
the death of Juba L, b. c. 46, Numidia was made 
a Human province by Julius Caesar, who put it in 
the hands of Sallust, the historian, a. d. 39, Oali> 
gula changed the government of the province, giving 
apparently, ca-ordinate powers to the proconsul and 
the legatus. [See the article Africa, Vol. I. p. 70, 
where the arrangements are fully described.] The 
“legatusAug.pr.pr. Numidiae”(Orclli, Imcr. 3672) 
resided at Cirta, the capital of the old Nmnidian 
kings, which, since the time of Augustus, had ac¬ 
quired the “jus coloniae.” Besides Cirta, there 
were many other “ colouiae,” of which the following 
names are known: —Sicca; Thamucadis; AniRo- 
msiuM; Calcua; Tabkaca; Tibioa ; Tyri- 
DKOMUM; Tuburnica; Tiieveste ; Mkdauka ; 
Ammedera ; SiMi'iTU; Rusicade ; Hirpo Re- 
oius; Milkum; Lambaksa; Tiiklepte Lakes. 
Bulla Regia was a “ liberum oppidurn.” The 
number of towns must have been considerable, as, 
according to the “ Notitia,” Numidia had in the 
fifth century 123 episcopal sees. (Marquardt, in 
Bekker’s Handhuch der Rom. A It. pt. iii. p. 229.) 
During the Roman occupation of the country, that 
people, according to their usual plan, drove several 
roads through it. Numerous remains of Roman 
posts and stations, which were of two kinds, those 
which secured the roads, and others which 
guarded the estates at some distance from them, 
are still remaining (J^ondon Geog. Jmm. vol. 
viii. p. 53); and such was their excellent ar¬ 
rangement that, at first, one legion, “ llla Aug.,” 
to which afterwards a second was added, “ Macri- 
ana liberatrix ” (Tac. Hist. i. 11), served to keep the 
Afirican provinces secure from the incursions of the 
Moorish tribes. The long peace which Africa en¬ 
joyed, and the flourishing corn trade it carried on, 
had converted the wild Numidian tribes into peace¬ 
ful peasants, and had opened a great field for Chris¬ 
tian exertion. In the fourth century, Numidia was 
the chosen seat of the Donatist schism. The ra¬ 
vages of the Circumcellions contributed to that 
destruction, which was finally consummated by the 
Vandal invasion. Justinian sent forth his troops, 
with a view of putting down the Arians, more than 
of winning new provinces to the empire The work 
was a complete one; the Vandals were exterminated. 
Along with the temporary rule of Constantinople, 
the native population of Africa reappeared. The 
most signal victory of the cross, as it appeared to 
that generation, prepared the way for the victory of 
the crescent a century afterwards. [E. B. J.] 
NUMIDIA NOVA. [Africa, Vol. I. p. 71, a.] 
NUMI'DICUS SINUS. [Numidia.] 
NUMISTRO (liovfjLiffrpwy, Ptol.; Noft(<rTp«v 
Pint.: Hth. Numestranus), a town of Lucania, ap- 
wirently near the frontiers of Apulia, near which a 
battle was fought between Hannibal and Marcellus, 
in B.O. 210, without any decisive result tXiv xxvii. 


2; Plut. Marc. 24). Prom the narrative of Livy, 
which is copied by Plutarch, it is clear that Nu- 
mistro was situated in the northern part of Lucania, 
as Marcellus marched out of Samnium thither, and 
Hannibal after the battle drew ofl" his forces, and 
withdrew towards Apulia, but was overtaken by 
Marcellus near Venusia. Pliny also enumerates the 
Numestrani (evidently the same people) among the 
municipal towns of Lucania, and places them in the 
neighbourhood of the Volcentani. Hence it is cer¬ 
tainly a mistake on the part of Ptolemy tliat he 
transfers Numistro to the interior of Bruttium, un¬ 
less there were two towns of the name, which is 
scarcely probable. Cluverius, however, follows Pto¬ 
lemy, and identifies Numistro with Nicastro in Ca¬ 
labria, but this is certainly erroneous (Plin. iii. 11. 
8.15; Ptol. iii. 1. §74; Cluver. Ital. p. 1319). The 
site conjecturally assigned to it by Romanelli, near 
the modem Muro, about 20 miles NW. from Potema, 
is plausible enough, and agrees well with Pliny’s 
statement that it was united for municipal purposes 
with Volceii {Buccino), which is about 12 miles dis¬ 
tant from Mu7'0 (Romanelli, vol. i. p. 434). Some 
ancient remains and inscriptions have been found on 
the spot. [E. H. B.] 

NURA. [Baleares, p. 374, a.] 

NU'RSIA (Novpala: Eth. Nursinus: Norem), 
a city of the Sabines, situated in the upper part of 
the valley of the Nar, at the foot of the lofty group 
of the Apennines, now known as the Monti deVk 
Sibilla. The coldness of its climate, resulting from 
its position in the midst of high mountains, is cele¬ 
brated by Virgil and Silius Italicus. (Virg. Aen. 
vii. 716; Sil. Ital. viii. 417.) The first mention of 
it in history is in the Second Punic War (b. c. 205), 
when it was one of the cities which came forward 
with volunteers for the armaments of Scipio. (Liv. 
xxviii. 45.) As on this occasion the only three 
cities of the Sabines mentioned bg. name are Nursia, 
Reate, and Amiternum, it is probable that Nursia 
was, as well as the other two, one of the most con¬ 
siderable places among the Sabines. It was a 
municipal town under the Roman government (Orell. 
Jnscr. 3966; Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 55), 
and we learn that its inhabitants wore punished by 
Octavian for their zealous adherence to the republican 
party, and the support they afforded to L. Antonius 
in the Perusian War. (Suet. Aug. 12; Dion Cass, 
xlviii. 13.) It was the birthplace of Vespasia Pollsi, 
the mother of the emperor Vespasian; and the 
monuments of her family existed in the time of 
Suetonius at a place called Vesj)asiac, 6 miles from 
Nursia on the road to Spoletium. (Suet. Vesp. 1.) 
The “ ager Nursinus ” is mentioned more than once 
in the Liber Coloniarum (pp. 227, 257), but it does 
not appear that it ever received a regular colony. 
Wo learn from Columella and Pliny that it was 
celebrated for its turnips, which are also alluded to 
by Martial (Colum. x. 421; Plin. xviii. 13. s. 34; 
Martial, xiii. 20.) From its secluded position Nursia 
is not mentioned in the Itineraries, but there is no 
doubt that it continued to exist throughout the 
period of the Roman Empire. It became an episcopal 
see at an early period, and is celebrated in ecclesias¬ 
tical history as the birthplace of St. Benedict, the 
founder of the first great monastic order. 

It is said that remains of the ancient walls still 
exist at Norcia, in the same massive polygonal style 
as those near Reate and Amiternum (Petit-Radel, 
Ann. d. Inst Arch. 1829, p. 51), but they have never 
been described in detail. [E. H. B.] 
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NYOBIL [Strtica.] 

NYGBENI. [Syktioa.] 

NYMPHAEA, NYMPHAEUM. 1. CNvfiipaia, 
Scylaz, p. 29; Mft^ouoVf Strab. yii. p. 309; Appian, 
B, Mithr, 108; Ptol. iii. 6. § 3; Anon. Peripl. 
p. 5 ; Plin. iv. 26; Cratems, ap. Harpocrat. s. v.; 
Nymphae, Geog. Rav. v. 2), a Milesian colony of the 
Tauric Chersonese, with a good harbour. (Strab. 
h c.) The ruins of this town are to be found on the 
S. point of the gulf now called the Lake of Tchovr- 
bache. (Dubois de Montperreux, Voyage Autoyr du 
Caucase^ yo\. Y. pp. 246—251; Marigny Taitbout, 
PortuUm de la Mer Noire, p. 74.) Pallas (^Reise 
mdSudlStatthalL RuaslancFs, vol. ii. p. 341) fixes 
it between the Faulo/ka Battery and Kamyack- 
hwmu, 

2. The harbour of Lissus in Illyricum, and 3 M. P. 
from that town (Caesar, B, C. iii. 26), on a pro¬ 
montory of the same name. (Plin. iii. 26.) [E.B.J.] 
NYMPHAEA (Nu/tipala), a small island off 
the coast of Ionia, is mentioned only by Pliny (v. 
37). Respecting Nymphaea as a name of Cos, see 
Cos. [L. S.] 

NYMPHAEUM (Ni5/i<paiov, Strab. vii. p. 330 ; 
Ptol. iii. 13. § 11), the promontory to the S. of 
the peninsula of Acte, from whence Mt. Athos rises 
abruptly to the very summit. It is now called 
K&ra H&ghio Ghiorghi. (Leake, North. Greece, 
vol. iii. pp. 114, 149.) [E. B. J.] 

NYMPHAEUM (Nu/a<pa7oi^.) 1. A place on the 
eastern coast of Bithynia, at a distance of 30 stadia 
west of the mouth of the Oxines (Arrian, Peripl. 
Pemt Eux. p, 14), or, according to the Periplus of 
the Anonymus (p. 4), 45 stadia from Tyndaridae. 

2. A place in Cilicia, between Celenderis and Soli, 
is mentioned only by Pliny (v. 22). [L. S.] 

NYMPHAEUS (Amm. Marc, xviii, 9. 6 3; 
Vibfxfpios, Procop. B. P. i. 8, 21; Suidas, s. v.), an 
affluent of the Tigris, 240 stadia from Amida, and 
the boundary between the Roman and the Persian 
empires. Ritter {Erdkwnde, vol. x. p. 98) identifies 
it with the Zibeneh Su. (^London Geog. Joum. vol. 
X. p. 363; comp. St. Martin, Mim. $ur TArmenie, 
vol. i. p. 166; Le Beau, Bos Empire, vol. v. p. 
248.) [E. B. J.] 

NYMPHAEUS (^Ninfa), a small river of Latium, 
mentioned only by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 9), who describes 
it as flowing into the sea between Astura and Circeii. 
There can be no doubt that the stream meant is the 
one still called the Ninfa, though this does not now 
flow into the sea at all, but within a few miles of its 
source (which is at the foot of the Volscian moun¬ 
tains, immediately below the site of Norba, forming 
a pool or small lake of beautifully clear water) stag¬ 
nates, and loses itself in the Pontine Marshes. A 
town called Ninfa arose, in the middle ages, close to 
its source, but this is now in ruins. We have no 
account of any ancient town on the site. [E.H.B.] 
NYMPHAS. [Megalopolis, p. 309, b.] 
NYMPHA'SIA. [Mbthvdrium.] 

NYSA or NYSSA (N^co or Nucrcro), is said to 
have been the name of the place in which the god 
Dionysus was born, whence it was transferred to 
a great many towns in all parts of the world 
which were distinguished for the cultivation of the 
vine. 

1. In Asia. 1. A town in Caria, on the southern slope 
of mount Messo^, on the north of the Maeander, and 
about midway between Tralles and Antioch. The 
mountain torrent Eudon, a tributary of the Maeander, 
flowed through the middle of the town by a deep 


NYS^ 

ravine spanned by a bridge, connecring the two parts 
of the town. (Strab. xiv. p. 650; Horn. Hymn. iv. 
17; Plin. v, 29; Ptol. v. 2. § 18; Hierocl. p. 659; 
Steph. Byz. a. v.) Tradition assigned the foundation 
of the place to three brothers, Athymbrus, Athym- 
bradus, and Hydrelus, who emigrated from Sparta, 
and founded three towns on the north of the Mae¬ 
ander; but in the course of time Nysa absorbed them 
all; the Nysaeans, however, recognise more especially 
Athymbrus as their founder. (Steph. B. $, v. 
'*Mvp€pa\ Strab. 1. c.) The town derived its name 
of Nysa from Nysa, one of the wives of Antiochus, 
the son of Seleucus (Steph. B. a.v. *AvTidx«<a), 
having previously been called Athymbra (Steph. B. 
8. V. ''ASvpSpa) and Pythopolis (Steph. B. s. v. Ili/dd- 
woXty). 

Nysa appears to have been distinguished for 
its cultivation of literature, for Strabo mentions 
several eminent philosophers and rhetoricians; and 
the geographer himself, when a youtli, attended the 
lectures of Aristodemus, a disciple of Panaetius; 
another Aristodemus of Nysa, a cousin of the former, 
had been the instructor of Pompey. (Strab. I c.; 
Gic. ad Earn, xiii. 64.) Hierocles classes Nysa among 
the secs of Asia, and its bishops are mentioned in 
the Councils of Ephesus and Constantinople. The 
coins of Nysa are very numerous, and exhibit a 
series of Roman emperors from Augustus to Gallienus. 
The site of Nysa has been recognised by Chandler 
and other travellers at Sultan-hiasar, above the plain 
of the Maeander, on a spot much resembliug that 
described by Strabo; who also mentions a theatre, a 
forum, a gymnasium for youths, and another for men. 
Remains of a theatre, with many rows of seats almost 
entire, as well as of an amphitheatre, gymnasium, 
&c., were seen by Chandler. (Leake, Asia Minor, 
p. 248; Follows, Discover, pp. 22, foil.; Hamilton, 
Researches, i. p. 534.) The country round Nysa is 
described as bearing evidence of the existence of 
subterraneous fires, either by exhalations and vapours, 
or by its hot mineral springs. 
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2. A place in the district of Milyas in Pisidia, 
situated on the river Xanthus, on the south of 
Podalaea. (Ptol. v. 3, § 7; Hierocl, p. 684, where 
the name is misspelt Micrai.) 

3. A town in Cappadocia, in the district called 

Muriane, not far from the river Halys, on the road 
from Ancyra to Caesareia. (Ptol. v. 7. § 8; It. Ant 
pp. 505, 506; Hierocl. p. 699; Nicephor. ad. 44.) 
Its site is now occupied by a village bearing the 
name of Nirse or Nissa (Hamilton, Researches, ii. 
p. 265.) [L. S.] 

NYSA(Nw<ra). II. 7n Europe, 1. A village in 
Boeotia on Mt. Helicon. (Strab. iz. p. 405; Steph. 
B. 8. V. NvffatJ) 

2. A town in Thrace, in the district between the 
rivers Strymon and Nestus, which subsequently 
formed part of Macedonia. It is called Nyssos by 
Plmy. (Steph. B. $.v.\ Plin. iv. 10. s. 17.) 
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8. In Euboea, where the vine was said to put 
forth leaves and bear fruit the same day. (Steph. 
B, 1. c.) 

4. In the island of Naxos. (Steph. B. s. v.) 
NYSSOS. [Nysa, in Europe, No. 2.] 


0 . 

OAENEUM, a town of the Penestae, situated on 
a road leading into the country of the Labeates, 
which overlooked a narrow pass, formed by a moun¬ 
tain *md the river Artatus. It was taken by 
Perseus in the campaign of b. c. 169. (Liv. xliii. 
19.) [E.B.J.] 

OAEONES (Mela, iii. 6. § 8; Solin. 19. § 6) or 
OONAE (Plin. iv. 13. s. 27), islands in the Baltic 
off the coast of Sarmatia, the inhabitants of which 
were said to live on the eggs of birds and wild oats. 

OANUS (’'Xlavos, Find. 01. v. 25: Frascolari)^ 
a small river on the S. coast of Sicily, flowing beneath 
the walls of Camarina. [Camarina ] [E. H. B.] 

OARACTA. [Ogyris.] 

OARUS. [Riia ] 

OASES (*Od(T€is or A5d<r«r, Strab. ii. p. 130, 
xvii. pp. 790— 791; Atfaffts irdAts AlythrTov, Steph. 
B. a. V.: Eth. Ava<rlTris or Aua^Tris), was the gene¬ 
ral appellation among ancient writers given to spots 
of habitable and cultivable land lying in the midst of 
sandy deserts; but it was more especially applied to 
those verdant and well-watered tracts of the Libyan 
desert which connect like stepping-stones Eastern 
with Western and Southern Africa. The word Oasis 
is derived from the Coptic Ouah (mansio), a resting- 
place. (Peyron, Lexic. Ling. Copt. s. v.) Kant, 
indeed (Phy$. Geog, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 349), traces it, 
with less probability, to the Arabic Uawa, a habita¬ 
tion, and Si or Ei a wilderness (comp, the Hebrew 
ZipK). Their physical circumstances, rather than 
their form, size, or position, constitute an Oasis; and 
the term is applied indifferently to kingdoms like 
Augila and Phazania {Fezzan) and to petty slips of 
pasture, such as the Oasis of EUGerahy which is 
only four or five miles in circumference. The ancient 
writers described them as verdant islands, rising 
above the ocean of sand, and by their elevation 
escaping from being buried by it with the rest of the 
cultivable soil. Herodotus, for example (iv. 182), 
calls them Ho\(avoU 

But, so far from rising above the level of the 
desert, the Oases are actually depressions of its sur¬ 
face, dints and hollows in the general bed of lime¬ 
stone which forms its basis. The bottom of the 
Oases Is of sandstone, on which rests a stratum of 
clay or marble, and these retain the water, which 
either percolates to them through the surrounding 
band, or descends from the edges of the limestone 
rim that encircles these isolated spots, like a 
battlement Within these moist hollows springs a 
vegetation presenting the most striking contrast to 
the general barrenness of the encircling wilderness. 
Timber, of various kinds and considerable girth, 
wheat, millet, date and fruit trees, flourish in the 
Oases, and combined with their verdant pastures 
to gain for them the appellation of the Islands of 
the Blest.** (Herod, iii. 26.) Both commercially 
and politically, the Oases were of the greatest im¬ 
portance to Aethiopia and Aegypt, which they con¬ 
nected with the gold and ivory regions of the south, 
and with the active traffic of CaAiage in the west. 
Vet, although these kingdoms lost no opportunity of 
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pushing their emporia or colonies eastward towards 
the Red Sea and the Begio Aromatum, there is no 
positive monumental proof of their having occu¬ 
pied the Oases, at least while under their native 
rulers. Perhaps the difficulty of crossing the desert 
before the camel was introduced into Aegypt—and 
the camel never appears on the Pharaonic monu¬ 
ments—may have prevented them from appropria¬ 
ting these outposts. The Persians, after their con¬ 
quest of Aegypt in b. g. 523, were the first permanent 
occupants of the Oases. Cambyses, indeed, failed in 
his attempt to reach Ammonium (Siwah) ; but his 
successor Dareius Hystaspis established his authority 
securely in many of them. At the time when 
Herodotus visited Aegypt, the Oases were already 
military or commercial stations, permeating Libya 
from the Red Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. Under the 
Ptolemies and the Caesars, they were garrisoned 
by the Greeks and Romans, and were the seats of a 
numerous fixed population, as well as the halt¬ 
ing-places of the caravans; under the persecu¬ 
tions of the Pagan emperors, they afforded shelter to 
fugitives from the magistrate; and when the church 
became supreme, they shielded heretics from their 
orthodox opponents. 

The natural productions of these desert-islands 
will be enumerated under their paiiicular names. 
One article of commerce, indeed, was common to 
them. Their alum was imported by the Aegyptians, 
as essential to many of their manufactures. Aunasis, 
according to Herodotus (ii. 180), contributed 1000 
talents of alum towards the rebuilding of the temple 
at Delphi ; and the alum of El-Khargeh (Oasis 
Magna) still attracts and rewards modern specula¬ 
tors. Herodotus describes the Oases as a chain ex¬ 
tending from E. to W. through the Libyan Desert. 
He indeed comprehended under tnis term all the 
habitable spots of the Sdh&ray and b&jb that they 
were in general ten days’ journey apart from one 
another (iv. 181). But it is more usual to consider 
the following only as Oases proper. They are, with 
reference to Aegypt, five in number; although, in¬ 
deed, Strabo (xviii. p. 1168) speaks of only three, 
the Great, the Lesser, and that of Ammon. 

1. Ammonium (^El-Siwah)y is the most northerly 
and the most remote from the Nile. There seem to 
have been two roads to it from Lower Aegypt; for 
when Alexander the Great visited the oracle of 
Ammon, he followed the coast as far as Paraetonium 
in Libya, and then proceeded inland almost in a 
direct northerly line. (Arrian, Anah. iii. 4 ; Quint. 
Curt. iv. 33.) He appears, however, to have re¬ 
turned to the neighbourhood of Memphis by the 
more usual route, viz. a WSW. road, which passes 
the Natron Lakes [Nitriae] and runs to Teraniehy 
on the Rosetta branch of the Nile. (Minutoli, 

to the Temple of Jupiter Ammon.') There is 
some difficulty in understanding Herodotus’s account 
of the distance between Theb^ and Ammonium. 
He says that they are ten days’ journey apart. 
(Rennell, Geogr. of Herod, vol. i. p. 677.) But the 
actual distance between them is 400 geographical 
miles; and as the day’s journey of a caravan never 
exceeds twenty, and is seldom more than sixteen 
of these miles, double the time allowed by him — 
not ten, but twenty days—is required for p^orming 
it Either, therefore, a station within ten days’ 
journey of Upper Aegypt has been dropt out of Ae 
text of Herodotus, or he must intend another Oasis, 
or EUSiwdh is not the ancient Ammonium. If we 
bear in mind, however, that the Greater Oasis {EU 
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Kha/rgeK) and the Lesser (JEl-DahkeV) were both 
accounted nomes of Aegypt, we may fairly infer 
that the ten days* journey to Ammonium is com¬ 
puted from one of them, i. e. from a point con¬ 
sidered as proper Aegyptian ground. Now, not only 
does the road from Thebes to Ammonium lie through 
or beside the Greater and Lesser Oasis, but their re¬ 
spective distances from the extremities of the journey 
will give nearly the number of days required. For 
EUKhargeh^ the Great Oasis, is seven days’ journey 
from Thebes; and thirty hours,or(15 x 2) nearly two 
days more, are required for reaching the Lesser Oasis; 
from whence to Ammonium is a journey of eight 
days, which, allowing two days for passing through 
the Oases themselves, give just the twenty days re¬ 
quisite for performing the distance. There were two 
roads which led from Thebes to Oasis Magna. The 
shorter one bearing N. by Abydus, the other bear¬ 
ing S. by Latopolis. For the former forty-two 
hours, for the latter fifty-two, were required, to 
reach the Great Oasis. (Cailliaud, Voyage a TOasis 
de Thebes, 1813.) The Oasis of Ammonium is 
about six miles in length, and three in breadth. The 
soil is strongly impregnated with salt of a fine 
quality, which was anciently in great request, both 
for religious purposes and the tables of the Persian 
kings. (Arrian, ylna&. iii. 41.) But notwithstand¬ 
ing its saline ingredients, the ground is abundantly 
Irrigated by water-springs, one of which, “the 
Fountain of the Sun,” attracted the wonder of Hero¬ 
dotus, and ancient travellers generally (iv. 181 ; 
comp. Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and Thebes, vol. ii. p. 
358). It rises in a grove of dates, S. of the Temple of 
Ammon, and was probably one of those tepid springs, 
found in other Oases also, the high temperature of 
which is not observed during the heat of the day, 
but which, by night, are perceptibly warmer than 
the surrounding atmosphere. A small brook running 
from this fountain flows soon into another spring, 
also arising in the date-grove; and their united 
waters run, towards the temple, and, probably be¬ 
cause their ancient outlets arc blocked up, end in 
a swamp. The vicinity of these brooks confirms the 
statement of Herodotus, that in Ammonium are 
many wells of fresh water (iv. 181). 

The early and high cultivation of this Oasis is 
still attested by the abundance of its dates, pome¬ 
granates, and other fruits. The dates are obtained 
in vast quantities, and are of very fine flavour. In 
favourable seasons the whole area of Ammonium is 
covered with this fruit, and the annual produce 
amounts to from 5000 to 9000 camel-loads of 
300 pounds each. Oxen and sheep are bred in con¬ 
siderable numbers; but the camel does not thrive 
in Ammonium, probably because of the dampness of 
the soil. The inhabitants accordingly do not export 
their own harvests, but await the caravans which 
convey them to Aegypt and the Mediterranean ports. 
(^Minutoli, pp. 89, 90, 91, 174, 175, &c.) The pre¬ 
sent poj^ulation of this Oasis is about 8000; but an¬ 
ciently, when it was at once the seat of an oracle, 
the centre of attraction to innumerable pilgrims, and 
one of the principal stations of the Libyan land- 
trade, the permanent as well as the casual population 
must hare been much more considerable. The ruins 
of the Temple of Ammon are found at Ummeheda^ 
sometimes called Bwhiy —the Ummesogeir of Home- 
mann (Travels, vol. i. p. 106), about 2 miles from the 
principal village and castle. Its style and arrange¬ 
ment bespeak its Aegyptian origin and its appropria¬ 
tion to the worship of Amfln, the ramheadod god of 
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Thebes; yet the buildings (the omcle itself was much 
older) are probably not earlier than the Persian era 
of Aegypt. The remains of the Ammonium consist 
of two parts — a pronaos and a sekos, or sanctuary 
proper. The walls are entirely composed of hewn 
stones, obtained from quarries about 2 miles off. The 
surface of the temple, both within and without, was 
covered with hieroglyphics emblematic of the story 
and transfigurations of Zeus-Ammon. The plain 
surface of the walls was highly coloured; and 
though many of the sculptures are much defaced, 
the blue and green colours are still bright. The 
temple itself was of moderate size, and the cur¬ 
tilage or enclosure of the whole is not more than 70 
paces in length and 66 in breadth. 

The population of this Oasis was, in the time of 
Herodotus (ii. 32), partly Aegyptian and partly 
Aethiopian,—both nations agreeing in their devotion 
to Zeus-Ammon. The Greeks, indeed, who must 
have become acquainted with Ammonium soon after 
their colonisation of Gyrene in the seventh century 
B. c., put in their claims to a share, at least, in its 
foundation. According to one tradition, Danaus led 
a colony thither (Di^or. xvii. 50); according to 
another, its oracle was established contemporaneously 
with that at Dodona, tho most ancient oracle of 
Greece. (Herod, ii. 54.) The name of the king, 
Etearchus, mentioned by Herodotus in his story of 
the Nasamones, if the form be correctly given, has 
also a Greek aspect. (Herod, ii. 32.) There can 
be no doubt, however, that Ammonium was peopled 
from the East, and not by colonists from Europe and 
the North. 

At the present day El-Siwah contains four or five 
towns, of which tho principal is Kehir; and about 
2 miles from Kehir is an ancient fortress named 
Shargieh, old enough to have been occupied by a 
Roman gaiTison. (Minutoli, pp. 165—167). It is 
governed by its own chiefs or shieks, who pay a 
small annual tribute to the viceroy of Aegypt. This 
Oasis, though known to Arabian writers of the thir¬ 
teenth century a. d., was first reopened to Europeans 
by the travels of Browne and Homemanu in the last 
century. 

2. i’roceeding in a S\V. direction, and approaching 
nearer to Aegypt, wo come to the Oasis now called 
El-Farafreh, but of which the ancient name is not 
recorded. It lay nearly N. of Oasis Minor, at a dis¬ 
tance of about 80 miles, and served as an interme¬ 
diate station both to Ammonium and Oasis Magna. 

3. Oasis Minor (^Oaais pkiKpd , Ptol. iv. 5. § 37; 

^ Sevrepa, Strab. xvii. p. 813; 0. Minor, Not. Imp, 
Or. c. 143: the modem EUDcJckeV), was situated 
SE. of Ammonium, and nearly duo W. of the city of 
Oxyrynchus and the Arsinoite nome (EUFyoimC)^ 
lat. 29° 10' N. Like ElSiwah, the Lesser Oasis 
contains warm springs, and is well irrigated. Under 
the Romans it was celebrated for its wheat; but 
now its chief productions are dates, olives, pomegra¬ 
nates, and other fruits. It has a temple and tombs 
of the Ptolemaic era. Th^ Lesser Oasis is separated 
from the Greater by a high calcareous ridge, and the 
station between them was probably at the little 
temple of Ain Amowr. (Cailliaud, Minutoli, &c.) 
Oasis Minor seems to be the same with that entitled 
by some Christian writers (e. g. Palladius, ViL 
Chrysost. p. 195) ^ ytirav rtev and 

“ Oasa, ubi gens est Mazicorum” (Joann, in Vit. 
PatTvsn, c. 12), the Mazyei of the K^io Marmarica 
being the people indicated. 

4. Oasis Trinytukos, or tho Oasis of EUBa- 
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chariehi is the nearest of these desert-islands to the 
frontiers of Aegypt, and nearly due N. from Oasis 
Magna. It lies in lat. 28^, a little below the parallel 
of the city Hermopolis in Middle Aegypt. There is a 
road to it from Fyoum^ and its principal village is 
named Zabou, The soil is favourable to fruit; but 
there are no traces of its permanent occupation either 
by the Aegyptians or the Persians ; and its earliest 
monuments are a Roman triumphal arch, and the 
ruins of an aqueduct and bypogaea, containing sar¬ 
cophagi. In this Oasis was made the discovery of^ 
some ancient artesian wells. 

The description of the wonders of the Oases by an 
historian of the fifth century a. d. (Olympiodor. ap. 
Phot Bib, p. 61, ed. Bekker) leaves no doubt of the 
existence of such artificial springs; but as their con¬ 
struction was unknown to the Greeks and Romans 
no less than to the Aegyptians, the secret of it was 
probably imported from the East, like the sillcworm, 
at some peri^ anterior to A. d. 400. Several of these 
wells have recently been discovered and reopened 
(Russegger, Reisen^ vol. ii. pp. 284, 399); and the 
depth disclosed does not materially diifer from that 
mentioned by Olympiodorus (jsupra), viz., from 200 
to 500 cubits. This far exceeds the bore of an 
ordinary well; and the spontaneous rise of the water 
in a rushing stream shows that no pump, siphon, or 
machinery was employed in raising it to the surface. 
In this Oasis, also, alum abounds. (Kenrick, Anc. 
Egypt, vol. i. p. 74.) 

5. Oasis Magna (’Odtrtj Ptol. iv. 5. § 

27; V Strab. xvii. p. 813; ^ Olympiod. 

ap. Phot. Bihl. p. 212, ed. Bekker), the Great Oasis, 
sometimes denominated the Oasis of Thebes, as its 
centre lies nearly opposite to that city, is called EU 
Khargch by the Arabs, from the name of its prin¬ 
cipal town. This, also, is the vhXii ^Od<ris and 
jniaos puKdpeoy of Herodotus (iii. 26), and is meant 
when the Oases are spoken of indiscriminately, as by 
Josephus (c. Apion. ii. 3). In the hieroglyphics its 
name is Heb, and in the Notitia Imperii Orient, 
(c. 143) its capital is termed Hibe. The Oasis 
Magna is distant about 6 days’ journey from 
Thebes, and 7 from Abydos, being about 90 miles 
from the western bank of the Nile. It is SO miles 
- in length, and from 8 to 10 broad, stretching 
from the lat. of Tentyra, 25^ N., to the lat. ot 
Abydos, 26^^ 6' N. Anciently, indeed, owing to 
more extensive and regular irrigation, the cultivable 
land reached further N. The liigh calcareous ridge, 
which separates it from the Lesser Oasis, here be¬ 
comes precipitous, and girds the Oasis with a steep 
wall of rock, at the base of which the acacia of 
Egypt and the dhoum palm form thick woods. The 
Great Oasis must have received a Greek colony at 
an early period, since Herodotus (iii. 26) says that 
the city Oasis ” was occupied by Samians of the 
Aeschrzonian tribe, who had probably settled there 
in consequence of their alliance with the Greek 
colonists of Gyrene (Id. iv. 152). Yet none of its 
numerous monuments reach back to the Pharaonic 
era. It was garrisoned by the Persians; for the 
names of Dareius and Amyrtaeus are inscribed on 
its ruins (Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and Thebes, vol. 
ii. p. 367); but the principal buildings which re¬ 
main belong to the Macedonian, if not indeed to the 
Roman era. Its great temple, 468 feet in length, 
was dedicated to Amfin-Ra. The style of its archi¬ 
tecture resembles that of the temples at Hermonthis 
jmd Apcdlinopolis Magna. Like other similar spots 
in the Libyan Desert, the Great Oasis was a place of 
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banishment fot political offenders (Dig. xlviii. tit. 22. 
1. 7. § 4), and for Christian fugitives from the Pagan 
emperors. (Socrat. ii. 28.) At a later period it 
abounded with monasteries and churches. The 
Greater and the Lesser Oasis were reckoned as 
forming together a single nome, but by the Ro¬ 
man emperors were annexed to the prefecture of 
the Thebaid. (Plin. v. 9. s. 9, duo Oasitae; Ptol. iv. 
5. § 6, oh vdpois 7rpo(rypd<povrai at Sv6 OcurTrat ; 
see Hoskins, Visit to the Great Oasis ; Langles, 
MSm. tur ies Oasis', Ritter, Erdhmde, vol. i. p. 
964.) [W.B.D] 

OAXES, OAXUS. [Axus.] 

OBILA (^06l\a, Ptol. ii. 5. § 9), a town of the 
Vettones in Hispania Tarracoiiensis, the site of 
which it is diflicult to determine, but it is supposed 
to be the modern Avila. (Hieron. de Vir. lU. c. 121, 
and Florez, Esp. S. xiv. 3, ap. Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p. 431.) Reichard, however, identifies it with 
Oliva. [T. H. D.] 

OBILAE. [Marmarica.] 

OBLIMUM, a place in Gallia Narbonensis, writ¬ 
ten Obilonna in the Table, on a road which passes 
through the Tarentaise to the pass of the Alpis 
Graia, or Little St. Bernard. The site is uncertain, 
but the distance is marked iii. from Ad Publi- 
canos. [PuBLiCANOS, Ad.] [G. L.] 

OBLIVIONIS FLUMEN, called also Limius, 
Limias, Limaea, &c. [Gai.laecia, Vol. I. p. 933.] 
O'BOCA (’0^(S«o, Ptol. ii. 2. §8), a river on the 
W. coast of Ireland, now the Boyne. [T. H. D.] 
OBRIMAS, a river of Phrygia, an eastern tribu¬ 
tary of the Maeunder, had its sources, according to 
Livy (xxxviii. 15), on the eastern side of Mount 
Cadmus, near the town of Asporidos, and flowed in 
the neighbourhood of Apamea Cibotus (Plin. v. 29.) 
This is all the direct information we possess about 
it; but from Livy’s account of the expedition of 
Manlius, who had pitched his camp there, when he 
was visited by Seleucus from Apamea, we may gather 
some further particulars, which enable us to identify 
the Obrimas with the Sandukli Chai. Manlius had 
marched direct from Sagalassus, and must have led 
his army through the plains of Dombai, passing in 
tho rear of Apamea. Thus Seleucus would easily 
hear of tlie consul being in his neighbourhood, and, 
in hia desire to propitiate him, would have started 
after him and overtaken him the next day (postero 
die.) Manlius, moreover, at the sources of the 
Obrimas required guides, Ikcause he found himself 
hemmed in by mountains and unable to find his way 
to the plain of Metropolis. All this agrees perfectly 
well with the supposition that the ancient Obrimas 
is the modern Sandukli Chai (Hamilton, Researches, 
ii. p. 172, &c.). Franz (J^'unf Inschriften, p. 37), 
on the other hand, supposes the KoMa Chai to 
correspond with tho Obrimas. Arundell (^Discov, in 
Asia Min. i. p. 231), again, believes that Livy has 
confounded the sources of the Marsyas and Maeander 
with those of the Obrimas. [L. S.] 

OBRINGA QOSplyKas). Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 17) 
makes the Obringas river the boundary between 
Lower and Upper Germania. The most southern 
place in Lower Germania according to his map is 
Moguntiacum (Mofcovnafcdv), Mainz. He pl^es 
in the following order the cities of Upper Germania, 
which are south of the Obringas: — Noeomagns 
(JSpeier'), Borbetomagus {Worms), Argentoratum 
{Strassburg), and so on. But Worms is north of 
Speier; and the relative position of these two places 
is therefore wi-ong in Ptolemy. He has also placed 
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Mogontmoum in Lower Germania, bnt it was the chief 
place of Upper Germania. Ptolemy has not men¬ 
tioned the Mosella (^Mosel)^ and some geographers 
have assumed that it is the Obringas; but if this is 
80 , the position of Mainz is wrong in Ptolemy, for 
Mamz is south of the Moeel. D’Anville observes 
that, according to the Notit. Imp., the district of 
the general who resided at Mainz comprehended 
Antunnacum or Andemexh^ on the Rhvne^ which is 
below the junction of the Mosel and the Rhine. If 
Andemach was always in the Upper Germania, and 
if the boundary between the Lower and the Upper 
Germania was a river-vailey, there is none that 
seems so likely to have been selected as the rugged 
valley of the Ahvj which lies between Bonn and 
Andemachj and separates the netherlands or low¬ 
lands on the north from the hilly country on the 
south. [G. L.] 

OBU'CULA {'OMkoKo, Ptol. ii. 4. §4), called 
by Pliny (iii. 1. s. 3) Obulcula, and by Appian {Hisp. 
68) *O€ 6 \K 0 \af a town of Ilispania Baetica, on the 
road from Hispalis to Emerita and Corduba {Itin. 
Ant. pp. 413, 414), now Monclova. Some ruins are 
still visible (Caro, Ant. Hisp. i. 19; Florez, Esp. S. 
xii. p. 382.) [T. H. D.] 

OBULCO (if *0 €o6\kcov^ Strab. iii. pp. 141,160; 
''08ov\Koy, Ptol. ii. 4. § 11; ' 0 € 6 \KU)Vf Steph. B.^.w.), 
called by Pliny (iii. 1. a. 3) Obulco Pontificense, a Ro¬ 
man municipium of Hisf ania Baetica, in the juris¬ 
diction of Corduba, from which it was distant about 
300 stadia according to Strabo (p. 160). It had the 
privilege of a mint (Florez, Med. ii. p.496, iii. p. 101; 
Mionnet, Suppl. i. p. 11; Sestini, p. 71 ; Grutcr, 
Inacr. pp. 105, 458; Muratori, p. 1052. 4). It is 
commonly identified with Porcima. [T. il. D.] 
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OBULENSII (’0§ouAV(no<, Ptol. iii. 10. §9), a 
people of Moesia Inferior, on the S. side of the mouth 
of the Danube. [T. H. D.] 

OCA'LEA or OCALEIA (’HKoA^a, ’n^oActa: 
Eth. ’n»caAe(5s), an ancient city of Boeotia, men¬ 
tioned by Homer, situated upon a small stream of 
the same name, at an equal distance from Haliartns 
and Alalcomenae. It lay in the middle of a long 
narrow plain, bounded on the east by the heights of 
Haliartus, on the west by the mountain Tilphossium, 
on the south by a range of low hills, and on the 
north by the lake Copais. This town was dependent 
upon Haliartus. The name is probably only a dia¬ 
lectic form of Oechalia. Its site is indicated by 
several squared blocks on the right bank of the 
stream. (Horn. II. ii. 501, Hymn. Apoll. 242 ; 
Strab. iz. p. 410; Apollod. ii. 4. § 11; Plin. iv. 7. 
8. 12; Steph. B. a. r.; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 205, seq. ; Forchhammer, HeUenika, p. 
184.) 

OCE'ANUS. [Atlanticum Mare.] 
(^E'ANUS SEPTENTB10NA'LIS,thenorthern 
portion of the waters of the all-encircling Ocean. 
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1. The name and divisions. — According^ to a 
fragment of Pliavorinus the word *ClK(av65 is not 
Greek, but one borrowed from the barbarians (Spohn, 
de Nicephor, Blemm. Oeogr, Lips. 1818, p. 23); 
but there seems reason for believing it to be con¬ 
nected with the Sanscrit roots “ ogha ” and “ ogh.” 
(Humboldt, Cosmos, vol. ii. note 210, trans.) When 
the peoples living on the coasts of the Interior Sea 
pas8ed,as Herodotus (iv. 152) significantly adds, “not 
without divine direction,” through the gate into the 
Ocean, and first saw its primeval waters, the origin as 
they believed of all waters, the sea that washed the 
shores of the remote North was long regarded as a 
miry, shallow, misty sea of darkness, lying under 
“ the Bear,” who alone is never bathed in the Ocean; 
and hence the names Septentrionalis (b 06puos 
0 fK€av 6 s, Plat. Camill. 15 ; Agathom. ii. 14; Tac. 
Germ. 1 ; Plin. iv. 27; 6 apKTiKos b>K., Agathem. 
1. c. ; 6 bnh rhs &pKTovs wk., Diod. xviii. 5) and 
Scythicus (Plin. vi. 14); though this, according to 
Agathemerus (1. c.) is the E. division of the North¬ 
ern Ocean, while the Mare Germanicum and 
Mare Britannicum formed the W. This sea appears 
with the epithets “ Oceanus glacialis” (Juv. iii. 1); 
“Mare congelatum” (Varro, R. R.i. 2. § 4; Plin. 
iv. 27. s. 30) ; “ concretum” (Plin. 1. c.; rj neintyxna 
6 aK., Strab. i. p. 63; nbvros 'ir€irriy(is, Dionys. Per. 
32; 7r(Aa7os irc7rr}7dy, Agathem Z. c.); “pigrum” 
(Tac. 13, Germ. 45); “mortuum” (Plin. iv, 
27; Agathem. 1. c.; Dionys. Per. 33). Its divisions 
were:—Mare Germanicum (Plin. iv. 30; Ptol. ii, 3. 
§ 5), or M. Cimbricum (“ Cymbrica Tethys,” 
Claudian, de Bell. Get. 335), or tho German Ocean, 
united by the Fretum Gallicum (Straits of Dover, 
Pas de Calais') with the M. Britannicum (Plin. iv. 
33: English Channel), and by the Codanus 
Sinus (Kattegattet. Ore Sund) and Lagnus Sinus 
(Store Belt, JAlle Belt), with the M. Sarmaticum 
(XapfiariKhs wk., Ptol. vii. 5. §§ 2, 6) or Suevicum 
(Tac. Germ. 45: Oster Soen, or Baltic). A division 
of this latter was the Sinus Venedicus (Ouci/e8/«bs 
nSKnos, Ptol. iii. 5. § 19 ; Gulf of Danzig). Tho 
M. Araalchium, according to Hecataeus (ap. Plin. 
iv. 27), commences with the river Paropamisus; the 
Cimbri, according to Philemon (ap, PUn. 1. c.), 
called it Morimarusa, which he interprets by M. 
mortuum; beyond was tho sea called Cronium, or 
the sea into which the river Chronos (Niemen) 
flowed, or what is now called the Kurisches Haff, 
off Memel. (Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. i. p. 496.) 

2. Pi'ogress of discovery. —The enterprise of the 
Phoenician navigators brought them into contact 
with those countries, in the N. of Europe, from 
whence tin was brought; but it was the trade in 
amber which must have been most effectual in 
opening up a knowledge of these coasts. This 
amber was brought by sea, at first, only from the 
W. Cimbrian coast, and reached the Mediterranean 
chiefly by sea, being brought across the intervening 
countries by means of barter. The Massilians,’ who 
under Pytheas followed the Phoenicians, hardly^ 
went beyond the mouths of the Weser and the Elh^ 
The amber islands (Glessaria or Austrania) 
placed by Pliny (iv. 27) decidedly W. of the Cim¬ 
brian promontory in tho German Ocean; and, the 
connection with the expedition of GermanicuB 
sufficiently shows that an island in the Baltic is not 
meant. Moreover the effects of the ebb and flood 
tides in the estuaries which throw up amber, where, 
according to the expression of Servius, “ Mare 
vicissim turn accedit turn recedit,” suits the coast 
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between the HeUer and the Cimbrian peninsula; 
but does not suit the Baltic, in which Timaeus 
places the island Baltia. (Plin. xxxvii. 11.) Aba- 
los, a day’s journey from an aestuarium,” cannot 
therefore be the Kurische Nehrun^, Pytheas pro¬ 
bably sailed to the W. shores of Jutland, Tacitus 
(^Germ. 45), not Pliny, is the first writer acquainted 
with the “ glessum ” of the Baltic shores, in the 
land of the Aestyans and the Venedi. The more 
active, direct communication with the Samland 
coast of the Baltic, and with the Aestyans by means 
of the overland route through Pannonia by Car- 
nuntum, which was opened by a Roman knight 
under Nero (Plin. L c.), appears to have belonged 
to the later times of the Roman Caesars. The re¬ 
lation between the Prussian coast, and the Milesian 
colonies on the Euxine, arc shown by the evidence 
of fine coins, probably struck more than 400 years 
B. c., which have been found in the Netz district. 
(Humboldt, Cosmos, vol. ii. note 171, trans.) 
A curious story is related by Cornelius Nepos 
{Fragm. vii. 1, ed. Van Staveren ; comp. Mela, iii. 
5. § 8; Plin. ii. 67) of a king of the Boii, others 
say of the Suovi, liaving given some shipwrecked 
dark-coloured men to Q. Metellus Celer when he 
was Proconsul of Gaul. These men, who are called 
Indians, were, if any credence is to he given to the 
story, most probably natives of Labrador or of 
Greenland, who had been driven on these coasts by 
the effect of currents such as are known now in 
these seas, and violent NW. winds. [E. B. J.] 
OCELIS (^Ok7)\is iinr6piov'), a port of Arabia 
Felix, placed by Ptolemy (i. 7. § 4, i. 15. § 11, 
vi. 7. § 7, viii. 22. § 7) a little to the north of the 
straits of the Red Sea (^Bab-el-Mandeb), Its 
geographical position, according to his system, was 
as follows: Its longest day was 12JJ hours. It was 
r east of Alexandria, between the tropics, 52® 30' 
removed from the summer tropic. It is placed by 
the author of the Periplus 300 stadia from Musa, and 
is identical with the modem Ghella or Celia, which 
has a bay immediately within the straits, the en¬ 
trance to which is two miles wide, and its depth 
little short of three. (Vincent, Periplus, p. 288; 
Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. p. 148.) Ocelis, according 
to the Periplus, was not so much a port as an an¬ 
chorage and watering-place. It belonged to the 
Elisari, and was subject to Cholcbus. (Hudson, 
Geog, Mm. tom. i. p. 14; Ptol. vi. 7. § 7.) The 
same author places it 1200 stadia from Arabia 
Felix {Aden)\ but the distance is two short. (Gos- 
selin, Recherches, tom. iii. p. 9.) [G. W.] 

OCELLODU'RUM, a town of the Vaccaei in 
Hispania Tarraoonensis, on the road from Emerita 
to Caesaraugusta (^Ant. Itin. pp. 434, 439) ; va¬ 
riously identified with Zamora, Toro, and Fer- 
rrwsel. [T. H. D.] 

O'OELUM f'nacAov: Uxeau), a town of Cisalpine 
Gaul, mentioned by Caesar as the last place in that 
province (“ citerioris provinciae extremum,” Cae8.i?.(r. 

i. 10) from whence he had to fight his way through 
the independent tribes which held the passes of the 
Alps. In Strabo’s time Ocelum was the frontier 
town of the kingdom of Cottius towards the province 
of Cisalpine Gaul (Strab. iv. p. 179); and it was 
from thence that a much frequented road led over 
the pass of the Mont Centre by Scingomagus 
(Sezanne), Brigantium (Brianqon), and Ebrodunum 
(Endrrtm), to the territory of the Vocontii. D’Anville 
has clearly shown that Ocelum was at Uxeau, a 
village in the valley of FenestreUes, and not, as sup- 
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posed by previous writers, at Oulx in the valley of 
tlie Dora, (D’Anville, Notice de la GauU, p. 
500.) [E. H. B.] 

O'CELUM (‘'OiceAov, Ptol. ii. 5. § 9). 1. A town 
of the Vettones in Lusitania, whose inhabitants are 
called by Pliny (iv. 22. s. 35) Ocelenses and Lanci- 
enses. Identified by some with Caliabrta, by others 
with Fermoselle or Ciudad Rodrigo. (Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. 1. p. 431.) 

2. A town of the Callai’ci Lucenses in Gallaecia 
(Ptol. ii. 6. §23). 

3. ( *OK4\oy &Kpov, Ptol. ii. 3. § 6), a promon¬ 

tory on the NE. coast of Britannia Romans, and N. of 
the mouth of the river Abus oi Humber; probably 
Spurn Head, [T. H, D ] 

OCHE. [Euboea.] 

OCHOSBANES (’Oxo<r^di/7;s) or Ochtho- 
MANKS, a small river of Paphlagonia, falling into 
the bay of Annene, a little to the north of Sinope. 
(Mercian. Heracl. p. 72 ; Anonym. Peripl. Pont. 
Eux. p. 7.) This is probably the same river which 
Scylax (p. 33) calls Ocheraenus. [L. S.] 

OCHRAS, a place in Cappadocia. (It. Ant. p. 
202.) Ptolemy (v. 6. § 12) mentions a place 
Odogra or Odoga, in the district of Chammanene in 
Cappadocia, between the river Halys and Mount 
Arg.'ieus, which is possibly the same as the Ochras 
of the Antonine Itinerary. [L. S.] 

OCHUS (d'^Gxoy, Strab. xi.p. 509; Ptol.vi. 11. 
§§2,4; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6), a river of Central 
Asia, wliich has been attributed to the provinces of 
Hyrcania and Bactriana by Strabo and Ptolemy 
respectively, as flowing through them both. It 
took its rise on the NW. side of the Paropamisus 
(or Hindu-Kush), and flowed in a NW, direction 
through part of Bactriana towards the Caspian Sea, 
and parallel with the Oxus. Pliny makes it a river 
of Bactriana, and states that it and the Oxus flow 
from opposite sides of the same mountain (vi. 16. 
§ 18). There can be no reason for doubting that 
it is represented by the present Tedjen. It is clear 
that in this part of Asia all Ptolemy’s places are 
thrown too much to the east by an error in longi¬ 
tude. (Wilson, Ariana, p. 145.) [V.] 

OCHUS MONS (''nxo', Arrian, Indie, c. 38),a 
mountain in Persis, mentioned by Arrian, supposed 
by Forbiger to be that now called Nakhilu. [V.] 
OCILE (’OkIAt/, Appian, B. llisp. 75), a town 
of Hispania Baetica, probably near Ilipa or Ilipla, 
besieged by the Lusitanians, and relieved by Mum- 
mius (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 372). [T. H. D.] 

OCILIS (’'OkiAis, Appian, B. Ilisp. c. 47, sqq.), 
a town of the Celtiberi, which served the Romans as 
a magazine in the time of the Celtiberian war. It 
was probably in the SE. part of Celtiberia, and 
Reichard identifies it with Ocana, [T. H. D.] 
OCINARUS ('O-Klvapos), a river on the W. coast 
of Bruttium, mentioned only by Lycophron (Alex. 
729, 1009), who tells us that it flowed by the city 
of Terina. It is generally supposed to be the same 
with the Sabatus of the Itineraries (the modem 
Savuto); but its identification depends upon that 
of the site of Terina, which is very uncertain. 
[Terina]. [E. H. B.] 

OCITIS C'Oams, Ptol. ii. 3. § 31), an island on 
the N. coast of Britain, and NE. from the Orkneys, 
probably Ronaldsa. [T. H. D.] 

OCHA MONS (^ ''OKpa), is the name given by 
Strabo to the lowest part of the Julian or Caraic Alps, 
over which was the pass leading from Aquileia to 
Aemona (Laybaeh), and from thence into Pannonia 
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and the cofuntries on the Danube. (Strab. iv. p. 207, 
vii. p. 314.) The itiountain meant is evidently that 
between AdeUherg and Layhacky which must in all 
ages have been the principal line of communication 
from the Danube and the valley of the Save with 
Italy. [E.H.B.] 

OCRICULUM (ol ’'OKpiK\oif Strab.; 

Steph. B. ; ^OnplKohoy, Ptol.: £th, Ocriculanus 
and Ocricoianus: Otricoli), a considerable town of 
Umbria, situated on the Via Flaminia, near the left 
bank of the Tiber. It was the southernmost town 
of Umbria, and distant only 44 miles from Rome. 

Uier. p. 613 ; Westphal, Roin. Kamp. p. 
145.) Wo leani from Livy that Ocriculum was a 
native Umbrian city, and in b. c. 308 it appears to 
have separated from the other cities of the confede¬ 
racy, and concluded an alliance with Romo. (Liv. ix. 
41.) This is the only notice that we find of it prior 
to the conquest of Umbria by the Romans; but after 
that period it figures repeat^ly in history as a mu¬ 
nicipal town of some importance. It was here that 
in B. c. 217 Fabius Maximus took the command of 
the army of Servilius, after tho battle of the lake 
Trasimenus. (Id. xxii. 11.) In the Social War 
Ocriculum suffered severely ; and, according to 
Floras, was laid waste with fire and sword (Flor. 
iii. 18. § 11); but it seems to have quickly re¬ 
covered, and in Strabo’s time was a considerable and 
flourishing town. It is mentioned in Tacitus as the 
place where the army of Vespasian halted after the 
surrender of the Vitellian legions at Narnia (Tac. 
Hid. iii. 78). From its position on the Flaminian 
Way it ifl repeatedly mentioned incidentally under 
the Roman Empire (Plin. Ep. vi. 25; Amrn. Marc, 
xvi. 10. §4, xxviii. 1. §22); and it is evident 
that it was indebted to the same circumstance for 
its continued prosperity. The name is found in 
Pliny and Ptolemy, as well as in the Itincraiies; 
and its municipal importance down to a late pei iod 
is attested also by inscriptions, in some of which it 
bears the title of “ splendidissima civitas Ocrico- 
lana.” From these combined, with the still extant 
remains, it is evident that it was a more considerable 
town than we could have inferred from tho accounts 
of ancient writers (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9, 14. s. 19; Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 54; liin. Ant. pp. 125, 311 ; Gruter, 
Inscr. p. 422. 8, 9; Orell. tnsoi\ 3852, 3857; 
Marini, Atti dei Fratelli Arvali, vol. ii, p. 582). 
The site of the ancient city is distant about 2 miles 
from the modem village of Otricoli, in the plain 
nearer the Tiber. Tho ruins of ancient edifices are, 
in their present state, of but little interest; but ex¬ 
cavations which were carried on upon the spot in 
1780 brought to light the remains of several 
public buildings on a splendid scale, the plan and 
arrangement of which could be traced with little 
diflSculty; among these were a Basilica, a theatre, 
an amphitheatre. Thermae, and several temples, be¬ 
sides other buildings, of which the purpose could 
nut be determined. The beauty of many of the 
architectural decorations and works of art discovered 
on this occasion (especially the celebrated mosaic 
floor now in the Vatican, and the colossal head of 
Jupiter in the same museum) prove that Ocriculum 
must have been a municipal town of no ordinary 
splendour. (Westphal, Ramiseke Kampagne, p. 144; 
Ouattani, Monumenti Inediti^ 1784, where the 
results of the excavation are described in detail and 
accompanied with a plan of the ancient remains.) 
Its proximity to Rome probably caused it to be re¬ 
sorted to by wealthy nobles from the city; and os 
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early as the time of Cicero we learn that Milo had a 
villa there. (Cic. pro MU. 24.) The period of the 
destruction of the ancient city b uncertain. In A. d. 
413 it witnessed a great defeat of Heraclianus, 
Count of Africa, by the armies of Honorius (Idat. 
Chron. ad ann.), and it is mentioned as an episcopal 
see after the fall of the Western Empire. But the 
circumstances that led the inhabitants to migrate to 
the modern village of Otricoliy on a hill overlooking 
the Tiber, are not recorded. The corruption of the 
name appears to have commenced at an early date, 
as it is written Utriculum in the Itineraries and in 
many MSS. of the classical authors. [E. H. B.] 
OCRINUM. [Damnonium.] 

OCTAPITARUM (^OKrairlrapov & Kpov ^ Ptol. ii. 
3. § 3), a very prominent headland above the estuary 
of the Sabrina, or Severn^ on the W. coast of Britain, 
now St. David's Head. [T. H. D.] 

OCTODU'RUS (^Martinach, or Martigny, as the 
French call it), is in the Swiss canton of Wallis 
or Valais^ on the left bank of the Rhone, near tlie 
bend where the river takes a northern course to the 
lake of Geneva. The Drance, one branch of which 
rises at the foot of the Great St. Bernard, joins the 
left bank of the Rhone at Martigny. The road 
over the Alps from Martigny ascends the valley of 
tlie Drajhce, and the summit of the road is the 
Alpis Pennina, or Great Si. Bernard. This pass 
has been used from a time older than any historical 
records. When Caesar was in Gallia (b. c, 57— 56) 
he sent Servius Galba with the twelfth legion and 
some cavalry into the country of the Nantuates, 
Veragvi, and Seduni. His purpose in sending this 
force was to open the pass over the Alps, the pass 
of the Great St. Bernard, “ by which road the mer- 
catorcs bad been used to travel at great risk, and 
with the payment of great tolls.” (B. G. iii. 1.) 
The people of the Alps allowed the Italian mer¬ 
chants to pass, because if they plundered them the 
merchants would not come; but they got as much 
out of them as they could, Galba, after taking 
many strong places, and receiving the submission of 
the people, sent off two cohorts into the country of 
the Nantuates, and with the remaining cohorts de¬ 
termined to winter “ in a town of the Veragri named 
Octodurus, which town being situated in a valley 
with no great extent of level ground near it, is con¬ 
fined on all sides by very lofty mountains.” There 
is some level ground at Martigny, and the valley of 
the Rhone at this part is not very narrow. Caesar 
says that the town of Octodurus was divided into 
parts by a river, but he does not mention the river’s 
name. It is the Drance. Galba gave one part of 
the town to the Galli to winter in, and assigned the 
other to his troops. He fortified himself with a 
ditch and rampart, and thought he was safe. Ho 
was, however, suddenly attacked by the Galli before 
his defences were complete or all his supplies were 
brought into the camp. The Romans obstinately 
defended themselves in a six hours* fight; when, 
seeing that they could no longer keep the enemy 
out, they made a sortie, which was successful. 
The Romans estimated the Galli at more thandO,O0b, 
and Caesar says that more than a third part were 
destroyed. The slaughter of the enemy was pro¬ 
digious, which has been made an objection to Cae¬ 
sar’s veracity, or to Galba*.s, who made his report to 
the commander. It has also been objected that the 
valley is not wide enough at Martigny to hold tho 
30,000 men. There may be error in the number 
that attacked, and also in tho number who perished. 
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But it is not difficult to answer some of the objec¬ 
tions made to Caesar’s narrative of this fight. 
Koesch has answered the criticism of General Wam- 
ery, who, like many other of Caesar’s critics, began 
his work by misunderstanding the author. (Roesch, 
Commentar uber die Commentarien, <fc. p. 220, 
Halle, 1783.) After this escape Galba prudently 
withdrew his troops, and marching through the 
country of the Nantuates reached the land of the 
Allobroges, where he wintered. 

The position of Octodurus is determined by 
Caesar’s narrative and by the Antonine Itin. and 
the Table. Pliny (iii. c. 20) says that the Octo- 
durenses received the Latinitas (Latio donati). In 
the Notit. Prov. the place is called “ Civitas Val- 
lensium Octodurus.” The inodera names WoIHh 
and Valais are formed from the word Vallense.s. At 
a later period it was called Forum Claudii Vallen- 
sium Octodurensium, as an inscription shows. One 
authority speaks of the remains of a Roman aque¬ 
duct at Martigny. Many coins, and other memo¬ 
rials of the Roman time, have been found about the 
place. 

The name Octodur is manifestly Celtic. The 
second part of the name is Dur, “ water.” The first 
part, probably some con-upt form, is not explained. 
The distances on the Roman road from Augusta 
Praetoria (^Aoata) in Italy to Octodurus are stated 
in Vol. I. p. no. [G. L.] 

OCTOGESA, a town of the Ilergetes, in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, seated on the river Iberus 
(Caes. B. C. i. 61). It is identified by some with 
Mequinenza; but Ukert (vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 452) seeks 
it to the S. of the Sicoris (or Segre), in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of La Granja. [T. H. D.] 

OCTOLOPHUS. 1, A place belonging to the 
Lyncestae, in Macedonia, to which the consul Sul- 
picius moved his camp in the campaign of u. c. 200, 
against king Philip. (Liv. xxxi. 36; comp. Cas- 
TBA, Vol. I. p. 562, a.) 

2. A place in Perrhaebia, from which Perseus 
had retired, and which was afterwards occupied hy 
the consul Q. Marcius Philippus, in his daring march 
over the mountain ridge of Olympus, n. c. 169. 
(Liv. xliv. 3.) It was probably near the issue of 
the Titaresius or Elassonitiko^ from Mt, Olympus 
into the valley of Elassona. (Lcjike, Nortlieim 
Greece^ vol. iii. pp. 308, 310, 417.) [E. B. J.] 

ODESSUS (’05r;(r(r<is, Strab. vii. p. 319; Seyran. 
748; Diod. xix. 73, xx. 112; Appian, III. 30; Ar¬ 
rian, Per. p. 24; Anon. Per. p. 13; Ptol. iii. 10. § 
8, viii. 11. § 6; Steph. B. s.v.\ Mela, ii. 2. § 5; 
Plin. iv. 18; Ovid, Triat i. 9. 37; the reading 
’08»j(r<iiroXts, Scyl. p. 29, is simply a corruption for 
’OSijffcis ir<jAis, for the name was written both with 
the single and the double cr; the latter form occurs 
on the autonomous coins, the former on those of the 
Empire: *OSv<raSs, Hierocl.; Procop. de Aed. iv. 
11; Odissos, Amm. Marc. xxii. 8. § 43), a town on 
the W. coast of the Euxine, at the mouth of the 
river Panysus, 24 M. P. (Anton. Itin.'), or 34 M. P. 
(Pent. Tab.), from Hionysopolis, and 360 stadia 
from thcE. termination of Haernus (Emineh Bumu), 
Odessus was founded by the Milesians (Strab. 1. c .; 
Plin. 1. c.), if credit may be given to the author of 
the poem which goes under the name of Scymnus 
(L c.), as early as the reign of Astyages, or b. c. 
594—560. (Clinton, E. H .; Raoul-Rwhette, Col. 
Gr. vol. iii. p. 786.) From the inscriptions in 
Bockh (Inacr. Nos. 2056, a, b, c), it would seem to 
have be^ under a democratic form of government, 
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and to have presided over the union of five Greek 
cities on this coast, consisting of Odessus, Tomi, 
Callatis, Mesambria, and Apollonia. When the 
Bulgarians swept over the Dauubian provinces in 
A. D. 679 they are found occupying Varna (Bdpva, 
Thcophan. p. 298; Niceph. p. 23; Cedren. vol. i. 
p. 440), which is described as being near Odessus. 
(St. Martin, ap. Le Beau, Bos Empv'e, vol. xi. p. 
447; Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. ii. p. 217.) The 
autonomous coins of Odessus exhibit “ types ” refer¬ 
ring to the worship of Serapis, the god imported by 
Ptolemy into Alexandreia, from the shores of Pontus. 
The series of imperial coins ranges from Trajan to 
Salonina, the wife of Gallienus. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 
36; Rasche, vol. iii. pt. 2. p. 51; Mionnet, Descr. dea 
Med. vol. i. p. 395, Suppl. vol. ii. p. 350.) [E.B.J.] 
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ODOMANTI (*OB6iJ.avroi, Herod, vii. 112; 
Thuc. ii. 101, v. 6; Steph. B. s.v.\ Odomantos, 
Plin. iv. 18), a Paeonian tribe, who occupied the 
district, called after them, Odomantice (’OSo^ov- 
TtK-h, Ptol. iii. 13. § 31; Liv. xliv. 4; 'Obopavris, 
Steph. B.) This tribe were settled upon tlic whole 
of the great mountain Orbelus, extending along the 
NE. of the lower Strymonie plain, from about Mele- 
niko and Demiriaadr to Zikhna inclusive, where 
they bordered on Pangaeus, the gold and silver 
mines of which they worked with the Pieres and 
Satrae. (Herod. 1. c.) Secure in their inacces¬ 
sible position, they defied Megabazus. (Herod, v. 
16.) The NW. portion of their territory lay to the 
right of Silalces as he crossed Mt. Cercine; and 
their general situation agrees with the description of 
Thucydides (ii. 101), according to whom they dwelt 
beyond the Strymon to the N., that is to say, to the 
N. of the Lower Strymon, where, alone, the river 
takes such a course to the E. as to justify the expres¬ 
sion. Cleon invited Polles, their chieftain, to join 
him with as many Thracian mercenaries as could be 
levied. (Thuc. v. 6; Aristoph. Acharm. 156, 164; 
Suid. a. V. &Tror€6p(aK€v, Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. pp. 210, 306, 465.) [E. B. J.] 

ODOM ANTIS. fSopiiRNK.] 

O'DRYSAE (’OSpdoai), a people seated on both 
banks of the Artiscufl, a river of Thrace, which 
discharges itself into the Hebrus. (Herod, iv. 92.) 
Their territory, however, must undoubtedly have 
extended considerably to the W. of the Artiscus ; 
since Pliny (iv. 18) informs us that the Hebrus 
had its source in their country ; a fact that is cor¬ 
roborated by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxvii. 4, 10). 
They appear to have belonged to that northern 
swarm of barbarians which invaded Thrace after 
the Trojan War ; and their names are often found 
interwoven in the ancient myths. Thus the Thra¬ 
cian ginger Thamyris is said to have been an 
Odrysian (Pans. iv. 33. § 4); and Orpheus is 
represented as their king. (Conon, ap. Phot. 
p. 140.) 

A rude and barbarous people like the Odiysians 
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cannot be expected to have had many towns; and 
in fact we find none mentioned either by Thucydides 
or Xenophon. The Brat of their towns recorded 
is Philippopolis, founded by Philip 11. of Mace¬ 
donia, as there will be occasion to relate in the se¬ 
quel; and it may be presumed that all their towns 
is any importance were built after they had lost 
their independence. 

The name of the Odrysae first occurs in history 
in connection with the expedition of Dareius Hy- 
staspis against the Scythians. (Herod. 1. c.) 
Whilst the Persians oppressed the southern parts 
of Thrace, the Odrysians, protected by their moun¬ 
tains, retained their independence; and the sti'ength 
which they thus acquired enabled Teres to in¬ 
corporate many Thracian tribes with his subjects. 
He extended his kingdom to the Euxine in spite of 
a signal defeat which he sustained in that quarter 
from the Thyni (Xen. Anab. vii. 2. § 22); and 
the dominion of his son Sitalcos embraced the 
greater part of Thrace; having been bounded on the 
N. by the Danube, and extending from Abdera on the 
W. to the Euxine on the E. (Thucyd. ii. 96—98.) 
Indeed, so powerful was this monarch that his al¬ 
liance was eagerly courted both by the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians at the breaking out of the 
Peloponnesian War. (Thucyd. ii. 29; Herod, vii. 
137 ; Aristoph. Acham. 136—150.) The expe¬ 
dition which he undertook in b. c. 429, at the in¬ 
stance of the Athenians, and of Amyntas, pretender 
to the throne of Macedonia, against Perdiccas II., 
tlib reigning sovereign of that country, is also a 
striking proof of the power of the Odrysians at that 
period; as the army which Sitalces assembled on 
that occasion amounted, on the lowest estimate, to 
150,000 men, of which one-third were cavalry. 
(Thuc. ii. 98; Diod. xii. 50.) For the latter force, 
indeed, the Odrysians were renowned, and the ex¬ 
tensive plains of the Hebrus afforded pasture for 
an excellent breed of horses. (Thuc. 1. c,; Polyb. 
xxiv. 6; Liv. xliv. 42.) With this army Sitalces 
overran Chalcidice, Anthemus, Crestonia, and Myg- 
donia; but the non-appearance of the Athenian 
contingent, coupled with the approach of winter, 
obliged him hastily to retire after a month’s cam¬ 
paign. In B. c. 424 Sitalces fell in an engagement 
with the Triballi, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Seuthes I. Under his reign the Odiysians attained 
the highest pitch of their power and prosperity. 
Their yearly revenue amounted to 400 talents, be^ 
aides an equal sum in the shape of presents and 
contributions. (Thuc. ii. 97, iv. 101.) But from 
this period the power of the Odrysians began sen¬ 
sibly to wane. After the death of Seuthes we find 
his dominions divided among three sovereigns. 
Medocns, or Amadocus, who was most probably his 
son, ruled the ancient seat of the monarchy ; Mae- 
sades, brother of Medocus, reigned over the Thyni, 
Melanditae, and Tranipsae; whilst the region above 
Byzantium called the Delta was governed by Teres. 
(Xen. Aftab. vii. 2. § 32, vii. 5. § 1.) It was in 
the reign of Medocus that Xenophon and the Ten 
Thousand passed through Thrace on their return 
from the Persian expedition, and helped to restore 
Seuthes, son of the exiled Maesades, to bis do¬ 
minions. We gather from this writer that Seuthes 
exercised only a subordinate power under Medocus, 
with the title of Archon, or governor, of the Coast 
(vii. 3. § 16). Subsequently, however, he appears 
to have asserted his claim to an independent sove¬ 
reignty, and to have waged open war with Medocus, 
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till they were reconciled and gained over to the 
Athenian alliance by Thrasybulus. (Xen. HelL 
iv. 8. § 25; Diod. xiv. 94.) When we next hear 
of the Odrysians, we find them engaged in hos¬ 
tilities with the Athenians respecting the Thracian 
Chersonese. This was under their king Cotys I., 
who reigned from b. c. 382 to 353. It was in the 
reign of the same monarch (b. c. 376) that the 
Triballi invaded their territories, and penetrated as 
far as Abdera. (Diod. xv. 36.) When Cerso- 
bleptes, the son and successor of Cotys, ascended the 
throne, the Odrysians appear to have still retained 
possession of the country as far as the coast of the 
Euxine. But a civil war soon broke out between 
that monarch and Berisades and Amadocus, who 
were probably his brothers, and to whom Cotys had 
left some portions of his kingdom. The Athenians 
availed themselves of these dissensions to gain pos¬ 
session of the Chersonese, which appears to have 
been finally ceded to them in b. c. 357. (Diod. 
xvi. 34.) But a much more fatal blow to the 
power of the Odrysians was struck by Philip II. of 
Macedon. After nine or ten years of warfare, Philip 
at last succeeded (b. c. 343) in conquering them, 
and reducing them to the condition of tributaries. 
(Diod. xvi. 71 ; Dem. de Chet'S. p. 105.) The 
exact nature of their relations with Philip cannot 
be ascertained; but that their subjugation must 
have been complete appears from the fact of his 
having founded colonies in their territory, especially 
Philippopolis, on the right bank of the Hebrus, and 
in the very heart of their ancient seat. Their sub¬ 
jection is further shown by the circumstance of 
their cavalry being mentioned as serving in the 
army of Alexander under Agathon, son of Tyrimmas. 
(Arrian, iii. 12. § 4.) But a still more decisive 
proof is, that after Alexander’s lieutenant Zophyrio 
had been defeated by the Getae,the Odrysians were 
incited by their king, Seuthes III., to rebel against 
the Macedonians. (Curt. x. 1. § 45; Justin, xii. 
1.) After the death of Alexander, Seuthes took 
the field against Lysimachus, to whom Thrace had 
devolved, with an army of 20,000 foot and 8000 
horse,—a sad falling off from the forces formerly 
arrayed by Sitalces. (Diod. xviii. 14 ; Paus. i. 9. 
§ 6.) The struggle with Lysimachus was carried 
on with varied success. Under Philip V. of Ma¬ 
cedon, the Odrysians were still in a state of revolt. 
In B.C. 211 that monarch assembled an army with 
the ostensible design of marching to the relief of 
Byzantium, but in reality to overawe the malcontent 
chieftains of Thrace. (Liv. xxxix. 35.) In 183 
we find Philip undertaking an expedition against 
the Odrysians, Dentheletae, and Bessi. He suc¬ 
ceeded in taking Philippopolis, which the inhabit¬ 
ants deserted at his approach, and where he esta¬ 
blished a garrison, which was expelled shortly after 
his departure. (Liv. xxxix. 53; Polyb. Ex. Leg. 
xlviii.) It may be assumed from Livy that on this 
occasion the Odrysians were supported in their re¬ 
volt by the Romans (xlii. 19, xlv. 42). After the 
fall of the Macedonian kingdom, the Odrysians ap¬ 
pear to have been treated with consideration by 
the Romans, who employed them as useful allies 
against the newly-conquered districts, as well as 
against the other Thracian tribes; amongst whom 
the Bessi had now raised themselves to some im¬ 
portance. After this period the history of the 
Odrysians is for some time involved in obscurity, 
though they were doubtless gradually felling more 
and more under the Roman dominion. In the year 
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B. c. 42 their king Sad&les, who had no clnldren, 
bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans, and pos¬ 
session was taken of it by Brutus. (Caes. B. C. 
iii. 4; Dion Cass, xlvii. 25; Lucan, v. 54.) 

Augustus seems to haire left the Odrysians the 
appearance of independence, In the year b.c. 29, 
in return for the friendly disposition which they had 
shown towards the Romans, they were presented by 
M. CrasBUS with a territory hallowed by the worship 
of Bacchus, which he had conquered from the Bessi 
(Dion Cass. li. 25). In the year b.c. 20, Rhoc- 
matalcos, who was administering the kingdom as 
guardian of the three infant sons of the deceased 
monarch Cotys IV., succeeded, with the assistance of 
the Romans under M. Lollius, in reducing the Bessi 
(/c?. liv. 20). A few years afterwards, the Bessi 
again rose under their leader Vologaeses, a priest of 
Bacchus, and drove Rhoomatalces into the Cher¬ 
sonese ; they were, however, soon reduced to submis¬ 
sion by Lucius Piso; Rhoematalces was restored; 
and it would appear, from Tacitus, that under his 
reign the Odrysians acquired the dominion of all 
Thrace (Dion Cass. liv. 34; Tac. Ann. ii. 64). 
This apparent prosperity was, however, entirely de¬ 
pendent on the Romans, by whose influence they 
were governed. Thus, after the death of Rhocma- 
talces, we find Augustus dividing his kingdom be¬ 
tween his son Cotys and his brother Rhascuporis 
(Tac. 1. c.j Veil. Pat. ii. 98). Again, after the mur¬ 
der of Cotys by Rhascuporis, Tiberius partitioned the 
kingdom between the children of Cotys and Rhoe¬ 
matalces, son of Rhascuporis, at the same time ap¬ 
pointing a Roman, Trebellienus Rufus, vHs guardian 
of the former, who were not of age (Tac. Ann. ii. 
67, iii. 38), But, in spite of their subjection, the 
spirit of the Odrysians was not subdued. Two years 
after the event just recorded, they rose, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Coeletae, against the Romans, as well 
as against their own king Rhoematalces, whom they 
besieged in Philippopolis. This rebellion, which was 
undertaken by leaders of little distinction, and con¬ 
ducted without concert, was soon quelled by P. Vel¬ 
leius (Tac. Ann. iii. 39). A more formidable one 
took place a.d. 26, which Tacitus ascribes to the 
unwillingness of the Thracian tribes to supply the 
Roman army with recruits, as well as to tho native 
ferocity of the people. It occasioned the Romans 
some trouble, and Poppaeus Sabinus was rewarded 
with the triumphal insignia for his services in sup¬ 
pressing it (/&. iv. 46—51). At length, under the 
reign of Vespasian, the Odrysians were finally de¬ 
prived of their independence, and incorporated with 
the other provinces of the Roman empire (Suet. 
Fe^p. 8; Eutrop. vii. 19). 

In the preceding sketch those circumstances only 
have been selected which illustrate the history of the 
Odrysians as a people, without entering into the 
personal history of their monarchs. The following 
is a list of the dynasty; an account of the different 
kings who compose it will be found in the Diet, of 
Biogr. and Mythol. under the respective heads. 1. 
Teres. 2. Sitalces. 3. Seuthes I. 4. Medocus 
(or Amadocus) with Maesades. 5. Seuthes II. 6. 
Cotys I. 7. Cersobleptes, with Amadocus and Be- 
rbades. 8. Seuthes III. 9. Cotys II. 10. Cotys 
III. 11. Sadales. 12. Cotys IV. 13. Rhoema¬ 
talces L 14. Cotys V. and Rhascuporis. 15. Rhoe¬ 
matalces II. 16. Cotys VI. 

The manners of the Odrysians partook of that 
wildn^ and ferocity which was common to all the 
Thracian tribes, and which made their name a by* 
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word among the Greeks and Romans; but the horrible 
picture drawn of them by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxvii. 4. § 9) is probably overcharged. Like most 
other barbarous nations of tho north, they were ad¬ 
dicted to intoxication, and their long drinking bouts 
were enlivened by warlike dances performed to a 
wild and barbarous music. (Xen. Anah. vii. 3. § 32.) 
Hence it is characteristic that it was considered a 
mark of the highest distinction to be a table com¬ 
panion of the king’s; but whoever enjoyed this honour 
was expected not only to drink to the king, but also 
to make him a present (/6. 16, seq.) Among such a 
people,we are not surprised to find that Dionysus seems 
to have been the deity most worshipped. They had 
a custom of buying their wives from their parents, 
which Herodotus (v. 6) represents as prevailing 
among all the Thracian tribes. [T. H. D.j 

ODRYSUS. [Hadrianopolts.] 

ODYSSEIA (’OSuWcitt, Strab. iii. pp. 149, 157; 
’OSufTjTfis, Steph. B. s. v.), a town of Hispania Bae- 
tica, lying N. of Abdera, and, according to tradition, 
built by Ulysses, together with a temple to Athene. 
By Solinus (c. 23) and others it has been absurdly 
identified with Olisipo (Lisbon) ;h]it its site, and even 
its existence, are altogether uncertain. [T. H. D.] 

OEA (Pomp. Mela, i. 7. § 5 ; Oeensis civitas, 
Plin. V. 4; Tac. JJist. iv. 50; Solin. 27; Amm. 
Marc, xxviii. 6; ’Ecia, Ptol. iv. 3. § 12), a town in 
the district of tho Syrtes, which, with Leptis 
Magna, and Sabrata, formed the African Tripolis. 
Although there had probably been an old Phoeni¬ 
cian factory here, yet, from the silence of Scylax 
and Strabo, the foundation of the Roman colony 
(“ Oeea colonia,” Itin. Anton.) must be assigned to 
the middle of the first century after Christ. It 
flourished under tho Romans until the fourth cen¬ 
tury, when it was greatly injured by the Libyan 
Ausuriani. (Amm. Marc. 1. c.) At the Saracen 
invasion it would seem that a new town sprung up 
on tho ruins of Oea, which assumed the Roman name 
of the district—the modern Tripoli; Trdblis^ the 
Moorish name of tho town, is merely the same word 
articulated through the medium, of Arab pronuncia¬ 
tion. At Tripoli there is a very perfect marble tri¬ 
umphal arch dedicated to M. Aurelius Antoninus and 
L. Aurelius Verus, which will be found beautifully 
figured in Captain Lyons Travels in N. Africay p. 
18. Many other Roman remains have been found 
here, especially glass urns, some of which have been 
sent to England. 

For some time it was thought that a coin of An¬ 
toninus, with the “ epigraph” col. avo. ock., 
was to be referred to this town. (Eckhel, vol. iv. 
p. 131.) Its right to claim this is now contested. 
(Duchalais, Restitution a Olbasa de Pisidie, a J6ru- 
Salem et aux Contrees Occ. de la Haute Asie de trois 
Monnaies Colonmles attributes d Ocea^ Revue Nu- 
mismatique, 1849, pp. 97—103; Beecliey, A’a^^ec?. 
to the Coast of Africa^ pp. 24—32; Barth, Wander- 
ungeuy pp. 294, 295, 391.) [E. B. J.] 

OKA (Ola, Ofi 7 ). 1. A town in Aegina. [Vol 
I. p. 34, a.] 

2. A town in Thera. [Thera]. 

OEANTHEIA or OEANTHE (O/dv^eia, Hel- 
lanic. ap. Steph. B.y Polyb., Pans.; Oidu$7}, Hecatao. 
ap. Steph. B.y Plin. iv. 3. s. 4; EvayBfs, Scylax, p. 
14; Evavdia, Ptol. iii. 15. § 3: Bik. OlauOebs: 
Calaxidht), an important town of the Locri Ozolae, 
situated at the western entrance of the Crissaean 
gulf. Polybius says that it is opposite to Aegeira 
in Achaia (iv. 57, comp. v. 17), which agrees with 
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the situation of GaJaxidhi, The Oeanthians 
(Olav6ctf) are mentioned among the Locri Ozolae 
by Thucydides (iii. 101). Scylax calls the town 
Euanthis; and since Strabo says (vi. p. 259) that 
Locri Epizephyrii in Italy was founded hy tho Locri 
Ozolae, under a leader named Euanthes, it has been 
conjectured that Oeantheia or Euantheia was the 
place where the emigrants embarked. Oeantheia 
appears to have been the only maritime city in 
Locris remaining in the time of Pausanias, with the 
exception of Naupactus. The only objects at Ooan« 
theia mentioned by Pausanias were a temple of 
Aphrodite, and one of Artemis, situated in a grove 
above the town (x. 38. § 9). The town is men¬ 
tioned in the Tab. Peut. as situated 20 miles from 
Naupactus and 15 from Anticyra. The remains of 
antiquity at GalaxidJii are very few. There are 
some ruins of Hellenic walls; and an inscription of 
no importance has been discovered there. (Bdckh, 
In 8 C 7 \ No. 1764.) The modern town is irdiabited 
by an active seafaring population, who possessed 
180 ships when Ulrichs visited the place in 1837. 
{Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. p. 594 j Ulrichs, 
ReiseUy ^c. p. 5.) 

OE'ASO, OEASSO (plaviLu, Strab. iii. p. 161; 
OltuTCTfi)^ PtoL ii. 6. § 10), erroneously written Olarso 
by Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4, iv. 20. s. 34), was a maritime 
town of the Vascones in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
near the promontory of the same name, and on the 
river Magrada (Mela, iii. 1), most probably Oyarqo 
or Oyarzun^ near Irm and Fuentearahia. In an 
Inscr. we find it written Oeasuna. (Grut. p. 718; 
Oienhart, Not Vase. ii. 8; Florez, Fsp. S. xxiv. 
pp. 15, 62, and xxxii. p. 147.) [T. H. D.] 

OEASSO {Ola<r(T(i, Ptol. ii. 6. § 10, ii. 7. § 2), 
a promontory of Hispania Tarraconensis, in tlio ter¬ 
ritory of tho Vascones, formed by tho N. extremity 
of the Pyrenees, now C. Hiyuera. [T. H. D.] 

OECHA'LIA (OtxaX^a; Eth» the 

name of several ancient towns in Greece. 1. In 
Messenia, in the plain of Steiiyclerus. It was in 
ruins in the time of Epaminondaa (Paus. iv. 26. 
§ 6), and its position was a matter of dispute in later 
times. Strabo identified it with Andania, the an¬ 
cient residence of the Messenian kings (viii. pp, 339, 
350,360, X. p. 448), and Pausanias with Carnasium, 
which was only 8 stadia distant from Andania, and 
upon the river Charadrus. (Paus. iv. 2. §2, iv. 33. 
§ 4.) Carnasium, in the time of Pausanias, was tho 
name given to a grove of cypresses, in wliich were 
statues of Apollo Carneius, of Hermes Criophorus, 
and of Persephone. It was here that the mystic i 
rites of the great goddesses were celebrated, and that | 
the um was preserved containing the bones of Ku- 
rylus, the son of Melaneus. (Paus. iv. 33. §§ 4, 5.) 

2. In Euboea, in the district of Eretria. (Hecat 
ap. Paus. iv. 2. § 3; Soph. Track. 74; Strab. ix. 
p. 438, X. p. 448; Steph. B. $. v.') 

3. In Thessaly, on the Penoius, between Pciinna 
to the east and Tricca to the west, not far from 
Ithome. (Strab. viii. pp. 339, 350, ix. p. 438, x. 
p. 448; Paus. iv. 2. § 3; Steph. B. s. v.) 

4. In the territory of Trachis. (Strab. viii. p. 339, 
X. p. 448; Steph. B. s. v.) 

5. In Aetolia. (Strab. x. p. 448.) Each of these 
cities was considered by the respective inhabitants as 
the residence of the celebrated Eurytus, who was 
conquered by Hercules, and the capture of whose city 
was the subject of an epic poem called OixaElas 
&\w<ri 5 ^ which was ascribed to Homer or Cresphy- 
lus. Hence among the early |xx;ts there was a dif- 
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ference of statement upon the subject. The Mes¬ 
senian Oechalia was called the city of Eurytus in 
the Iliad (ii. 596) and the Odyssey (xxi. 13), and 
this statement was followed by Pherecydes {ap.Schol 
ad Soph. Track. 354) and Pausanias (iv. 2. §3). 
The Euboean city was selected by the writer of the 
poem on the Capture of Oechalia (SchoL ap. Soph. 
L c.), by Hecataeus (ap. Pam. 1. c.), and by Strabo 
(x. p. 448). The Thessalian city is mention^ as the 
residence of Eurytus in another passage of the Iliad 
(ii. 730); and K. 0. Miiller supposes that this was 
the city of the original fable. (Doriamj vol, i. p. 426, 
seq., transl.) 

OECHARDES (O/x^pSTjvPtol. vi. 16. §§ 3, 4), 
a river of Serica, the sources of which Ptolemy (1. c.) 
places in the Auxasii M., Asmiraei M., and Casii 
M., the latter of which mountain ranges we may 
safely identify with the chain of Kaschgerr. The 
statement of Ptolemy, coming through Marinus, who 
derived his knowledge of the trading route of the 
Sores from Titianus of Macedonia, also called Ma^, 
the son of a merchant who had sent his commercial 
agents into that country (Ptol. i. 11. § 7), indicates 
a certain amount of acquaintance with that singular 
depression in Central Asia which lies to tho E. of 
Pamir, the structure of which has been inferred 
from tho direction of its water-courses. The Oe- 
chardes may be considered to represent the river 
formed by the union of the streams of Khotan, 
Yarkand, Kaschgar, and Ushi, and which flows 
close to the hills at the base of Thian-Schan, The 
Okciiaiidar (Olxdp^ai, Ptol. vi. 16. § 4) deriving 
their name from the river must be assigned to tliis 
district, f Serica.] [E. B. J.] 

OEDANES. [Dyardanes.] 

OKNEANDA. [Oenoanda.] 

OE'NEON (OiVeciv), a town of the Locri Ozolae, 
east of Naupactus, possessing a port and a sacred 
enclosure of the Nemeian Zeus, where Hesiod was 
said to have been killed. It was from this place 
that Demosthenes sot out on his expedition into 
Aetolia, in n. c. 426, and to whicli he returned with 
the remnant of his forces. Leake supposes that the 
territory of Oeneon was separated from that of Nau¬ 
pactus by the river Moimo, and that Oeneon per¬ 
haps stood at Mugula, or near the fountain Amhla. 
(Thuc.iii. 95, seq.; Steph. B. $. r.; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 616.) 

OENEUS (Oiy€vs), a river of Pannonia, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Savas (Ptol. ii. 17. § 2). In the Peuting. 
Table it is called indenea, and now bears tho name 
of Gmia. [L. S.l 

OENI'ADAE 1. (OtvidSai, Thuc, etalii; 0»v«- 
dSai, Steph. B. s. v.: Eth. OiridSai: Trikardhu), 
a town ill Acarnania, situated on the W. hank of the 
Achelous, about 10 miles from its mouth. It was one 
of the most important of the Acamanian towns, boing 
strongly fortified both by nature and by art, and 
commanding the whole of the south of Acarnania. 
It was surrounded by marshes, many of them of 
great extent and depth, which rendered it quite in¬ 
accessible in the winter to an invading force. Its 
territory appears to liave extended on both sides of 
the Achelous, and to have consisted of the district 
called Paracheloitis, which was very fertile. It 
seems to have derived its name from the mythical 
Oeneus, the great Aetolian hero. The town is first 
mentioned about n, c. 455. The Messenians, who 
had been settled at Naupactus by the Athenians at 
tlie end of the Third Messenian War (455), shortly 
afterwards made an expedition against Oeniadae, 
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which they took; bat after holding it for a year, 
they were attacked by the Acarnanians and com¬ 
pelled to abandon the town. (Pans. iv. 2.').) Oeni- 
adae is represented at that time as an enemy of 
Athens, which is said to have been one of the rea¬ 
sons that induced the Messenians to attack the 
place. Twenty-three years before the Peloponnesian 
War (b. c. 454) Pericles laid siege to the town, but 
was unable to take it. (Thuc. i. Ill; Diod. zi. 85.) 
In the Peloponnesian War, Oeniadae still continued 
opposed to the Athenians, and was the only Acar- 
nanian town, with the exception of Astacus, which 
sided with the Lacedaemonians. In the third year 
of the war (429) Phormion made an expedition into 
Acarnania to secure the Athenian ascendancy ; but 
though he took Astacus, he did not continue to 
march against Oeniadae, because it was the winter, 
at which season the marshes secured the town from 
all attack. In the following year (428) his son 
Asopius sailed up the Achelous, and ravaged the 
territor}' of Oeniadae; but it was not till 424 that 
Demosthenes, assisted by all the other Acarnanians, 
compelled the town to join the Athenian alliance. 
(Thuc. ii. 102, iii. 7, ir. 77.) It continued to be a 
place of great importance during the Macedonian 
and Roman wars. In the time of Alexander the 
Great, the Aetoliana, who had extended their do¬ 
minions on the W. bank of the Achelous, succeeded 
in obtaining possession of Oeniadae, and expelled its 
inhabitants in so cruel a manner that they wei-o 
threatened with the vengeance of Alexander. (Diod. 
zviii. 8.) Oeniadae remained in the hands of the 
Aetolians till 219, when it was taken by Philip, 
king of Macedonia. This monarch, aware of the 
importance of the place, strongly fortified the citadel, 
and commenced uniting the harbour and the arsenal 
with the citadel by means of walls. (Polyb. iv. 65.) 
In 211 Oeniadae, together with the adjacent Nesus 
(^rja'os) or Nasus, was taken by the Romans, under 

M. Valerius Laevinus, and given to the Aetolians, who 
were then their allies; but in 189 it was restored to 
the Acarnanians by virtue of one of the conditions of 
the peace made between the Romans and Aetolians in 
that year, (Pol. ix. 39; Liv. xxvi. 24 ; Polyb. 
xxii. 15; Liv. xxxviii. 11.) From this period 
Oeniadae disappears from history; but it continued 
to exist in the time of Strabo (x. p. 459). 

The exact site of Oeniadae was long a matter of 
dispute. Dodwell and Gell supposed the ruins on 
the eastern side of the Achelous to represent 
Oeniadae; but these ruins are those of l*Ieuron. 
[Plkuuon.] Tlie true position of Oeniadae Las 
now been fixed with certainty by Leake, and his 
account has been confirmed by Mure, who has since 
visited the spot. Its ruins are found at the modern 
TrikardAoj on the W. bank of the Achelous, and 
are surrounded by morasses on every side. To the 

N. these swamps deepen into a reedy marsh or lake, 
now called Lesmi or Katohhi^ and by the ancients 
Melite. In this lake is a small island, probably the 
same as the Nasos mentioned above. Thucydides 
is not quite correct in Lis statement (ii. 102) tLat 
the marsLes around the city were caused by the 
Achelous alone; he appears to take no notice of the 
lake of Melite, which afforded a much greater pro¬ 
tection to the city than the Achelous, and which has 
no connection wiA this river. The city occupied an 
extensive insulated hill, from the southern extremity 
of which there stretches out a long slope in the di¬ 
rection of the Achelons, connecting the hill with the 
plain. The entire circuit of the fortifications still 
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exists, and cannot be mneh less than three miles. 
The walls, which are chiefly of polygonal construc¬ 
tion, are in an excellent state of preservation, 
often to a height of from 10 to 12 feet. Towards 
the N. of the city was the port, communicating with 
the sea by a deep river or creek running up through 
the contiguous marsh to Petala on the coast 

Leake discovered the ruins of a theatre, which 
stood near the middle of the city ; but the most in¬ 
teresting remains in the place are its arched pos¬ 
terns or sallyports, and a larger arched gateway 
leading from the port to the city. These arched 
gateways appear to be of great antiquity, and prove 
that the arch was known in Greece at a much earlier 
period than is usually supposed. Drawings of several 
of these gateways are given by Mure. (Leake, 
Northern Greece^ vol. iii. p. 556, seq.; Mure, 
Journal of a Tour in Greece^ vol. i. p. 106, seq.; 
see also, respecting the arches at Oeniadae, Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 121.) 

Strabo (x. p. 450) speaks of a town called Old 
Oenia (i) traXaia OtVafa*), which was deserted in 
his time, and which he describes as midway be¬ 
tween Stratus and the sea. New Oenia (^ pvy 
Oituxla), which he places 70 stadia above the mouth 
of the Achelous, is the celebrated town of Oeniadae, 
spoken of above. The history of Old Oenia is un¬ 
known. Leake conjectures that it may possibly 
have been Erysiche ('Epvj(xv)t which Stephanus 
supposes to be the same as Oeniadae; but this is a 
mistake, as Strabo quotes the authority of the poet 
Apollodorus to prove that the Erysichaei were a 
people in the interior of Acarnania. Leake places 
Old Oenia at Palea Mani^ where he found some 
Hellenic remains. (Steph. B. s.v, Oly€idSai; Strab. 
X. p. 460; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 524, 
seq.) 

2. A city of Thessaly, in the district Oetaca. 
(Strab. ix. p. 434; Steph. B. a. v.) 
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GENIUS (Ofwos), also called Oenoe (OtVJry,. 
Arrian, PeHpL Pont Eux. p. 16), a small river of 
Pontus, emptying itself into the Euxine, 30 stadia 
east of the mouth of the Thoaris. (Anonym. Peripl. 
Pont Eux, p. 11.) [L. S.] 

OENOANDA (Olvodyda), a town in the extreme 
west of Pisidia, belonging to the territory of Cibyra, 
with which and Balbura and Bubon it formed a 
tetrapolis, a political confederacy in which each town 
had one vote, while Cibyra had two. (Strab. xiii. 
p. 631; Steph. B. a. v. ; Liv. xxxviii. 37 ; Plin. v. 
28 ; comp. Cibyra.) The town is mentioned ae late 
ks the time of Hierocles, who, however (p. 685), 
calls it by the corrupt name of Enoanda. [L. S.3 

* The MSS. of Strabo have Nlvaia, which Leake 
was the flrst to point out must be changed into 
Oiyala. Kramer, the latest editor of Strabo, has 
inserted Leake’s correction in the text. 
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OENOBARAS (OivoSdpas or Otyorrdpas), a 
river of the plain of Antioch, in Syria, at which, 
according to Strabo (xvi. p. 761), Ptolemy Phi- 
lometer, having conquered Alexander Balas in 
battle, died of his wounds. It has been identified 
with the Uphrenus, modem Aphreen, which, rising 
in the roots of Amanus Mons {Almadaghy)^ runs 
southward through the plain of Cyrrhestica, until 
it falls into the small lake, which receives also the 
Labotas and the Arccuthus, from which their 
united waters run westward to join the Orontes 
coming from the south. The Oenoparas is the 
easternmost of the three streams. It is unques¬ 
tionably the A frill of Abulfeda. (Tabula Syr.^ 
Supplementa, p. 152, ed. Koehler; Chesney, Ex¬ 
pedition, vol. i. pp. 407, 423.) [G. W.] 

OE'NOE (plvoT)). 1. A small town on the north¬ 
west coast of the island of Icaria. (Strab. xiv. p. 
639 ; Steph. B. s. v ,; Athon. i. p. 30.) This town 
was probably situated in the fertile plain below the 
modern Messaria. The name of the town seems to 
be derived from the wine grown in its neighbourhood 
on the slopes of Mount Pramnus, though others 
believe that the Icarian Oenoe was a colony of the 
Attic town of the same name. (Comp. Ross, Reisen 
auf den Oriech. Imeln, ii. pp. 159,1G2.) 

2. A port-town on the coast of Pontus, at the 
mouth of the river Genius, which still bears its 
ancient name of Oenoe under the corrupt form Unkh, 
(Arrian, P&ripl. Pont. Eux. p. 16; Anonym. Pei'ipl. 
p.n; comp. Hamilton, Researches, i. p. 271.) 

3. An ancient name of the island of Sicinus. 

[iiicmua.] [L. S.] 

OE'NOE (plv6ri : Eth, Oiyoaios, Oivaios). 1. 
An Attic demus near Marathon. [Mauathon.] 

2. An Attic demus near Eleutherae, upon the 
confines of Boeotla. [Vol. I. p. 329, No. 43.] 

3. A fortress in the territory of Corinth. [Vol. I. 
p. 685, b.] 

4. Or Oene (OKvtj, Steph. B. s. v.), a small town 
in the Argeia, west of Argos, on the left bank of 
the river Charadrus, and on the southern (the Pri- 
nus) of the two roads leading from Argos to Man- 
tineia. Above the town was the mountain Artc- 
misinm (MaUvbs'), with a temple of Artemis on the 
summit, worshipped by the inhabitants of Oenoe 
under the name of Oonoatis (Oiyuaris), The 
town was named by Diomedes after his grandfather 
Oeneus, who died here. In the neighbourhood of 
this town the Athenians and Argives gained a vic¬ 
tory over the Lacedaemonians. (Paus. ii. 15. § 2, 
i. 15. § 1, X. 10. § 4; Apollod. i. 8. § G; Steph. B. 
«. v.) Leake originally placed Oenoe near the left 
bank of the Charadrus; but in his later work he 
has changed his opinion, and suppo.ses it to have 
stood near the right bank of the Inachus. His 
original supposition, however, seems to be the cor¬ 
rect one; since there can be little doubt that Ross 
has rightly described the course of the two roads 
leading from Argos to Mantineia. (Leake, Morea, 
vol. ii. p. 413, Pelopon. p. 266; Ross, Reisen im 
Pehptmnes, p. 133.) 

6. Or Bokonoa, a town of Elis, near the Ho¬ 
meric Ephyra. (Strab. viii. p. 338.) [Vol. I. 
p. 839, b.] 

OENOLADON (plvo\di<»v, Stadiasm. § 96), a 
river in the district of the African Syrtes, near the 
town of Amaraea (*Afj.apala, Stadiasm. 1. c.), where 
there was a tower and a cove. Barth ( Wand^mgen, 
pp. 300, 359) refers it to the Wady Msid, where 
there is a valley with a stream of sweet water in 
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the sandy waste; and Mtiller, in his map to illustrate 
the Coast-describer (Tab. in Geog. Graec, Min. Par. 
1855), places Amaraea at Ras-ahHamrak, where 
Admiral Smyth (^Mediterranecun, p. 456) marks 
cove ruins, and Admiral Beechey (Exped. to N. Coast 
of Africa, p. 72) the ruins of several baths with 
tesselated pavements, to the W. of which there is 
a stream flowing from the Wady Mata. [E. B. J.] 

OENO'NE or OENO'PIA. [Akoina.] 

OENO'PHYTA (ri OtVd<^uTa),a place in Boeotia, 
where the Athenians under Myronides gained a 
signal victory over the Boeotians in B. c. 456. As 
this victory was followed by the destruction of Ta- 
nagra, there can be little doubt that it was in the 
territory of the latter city, not far from the frontier 
of Attica. Its name, moreover, shows that it was 
the place where tlie wine was chiefly produced, for 
which the territory of Tanagra was celebrated. 
Leake therefore places it at Tnia (written Ofyta, 
perhaps a corruption of Olvdipvra'), which stands in 
a commanding position near the left bank of the 
Asopus, between Tanagra and Oropus. (Thuc. i. 
108, iv. 95 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p, 
463.) 

OENO'TRIA (plpuyrpla), was the name given by 
the Greeks in very early times to the southernmost 
portion of Italy. That country was inhabited at the 
period when the Greeks first became acquainted 
with it, and began to colonise its shores, by a people 
whom they called Oenotui or Oenotrii \olv<a7pol 
or Olvdnpioi). Whether the appellation was a na¬ 
tional one, or was even known to the people them¬ 
selves, we have no means of judging; but the Greek 
writers mention several other tribes in the same part 
of Italy, by the names of Choncs, Morgetes, and 
Itali, all of whom they regarded as of the same race 
with the Oenotrians; the two former being expressly 
called Oenotrian tribes [Chones; Morgetes], 
while the name of Itali was, according to the ac¬ 
count generally received, applied to the Oenotrians 
in general. Antiochus of Syracuse distinctly spoke 
of the Oenotri and Itali as the same people (ap. 
Strab. vi, p. 254), and defined the boundaries of 
Oenotria (under which name he included the coun- 
tr 8 subsequently known as Lucania and Bruttium 
exclusive of lapygia) as identical with those of 
Italia (ap. Strab. 1. c.). A well-known tradition, 
adopted by Virgil, represented the Oenotrians as 
taking the name of Italians, from a chief or king of 
the name of Italus (Dionys. i. 12, 35; Virg. Aen. i. 
533; Arist. Pol. vii. 10); but it seems probable 
that this is only one of the mythical tales so common 
among the Greeks: and whether the name of Itali 
was only the native appellation of the people whom 
the Greeks called Oenotrians, or was originally 
that of a particular tribe, like the Chones and 
Morgetes, which was gradually extended to the 
whole nation, it seems certain that, in the days of 
Antiochus, the names Oenotri and Itali, Oenotria 
and Italia, were regarded as identical in significa¬ 
tion. The former names, however, had not yet 
fallen into disuse; at least Herodotus employs the 
name of Oenotria, as one familiar to his readers, to 
designate the country in which the Phocaean colony 
of Velia was founded. (Herod, i. 167.) But the 
gradual extension op the name of Italia, as well as 
the conquest of the Oenotrian territory by the Sa- 
bellian races of the Lucanians and Bruttians, natu¬ 
rally led to the disuse of their name; and though 
this is still employed by Aristotle (Pol vii. 10), it 
is only in reference to the ancient customs aud 
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liabits of the people, and does not prove that the 
name was still in current use in his time. Scymnus 
Chius uses the name Oenotria in a different sense, 
as distinguished from Italia, and confines it to a part 
only of Lucania; but this seems to bo certainly op* 
posed to the common usage, and probably arises 
from some misconception, (^ymn. Ch. 244, 300.) 

There seems no doubt that the Oenotrians were a 
Pelasgic race, akin to the population of Epirus and 
the adjoining tract on the E. of the Adriatic. This 
was evidently the opinion of those Greek writers who 
represented Oenotrus as one of the sons of Lycaon, 
the son of Pelasgus, who emigrated from Arcadia 
at a very early period. (Pherecydes, ap. iJimys. i. 
13; Pans. viii. 3. § 5.) The statement of Pausa- 
nias, that this was tJie most ancient migration of 
which he had any knowledge, shows that the Oeno¬ 
trians were considered by the Greeks as the earliest 
inhabitants of the Italian peninsula. But a more 
conclusive testimony is the incidental notice in Ste- 
phanua of Byzantium, that the Greeks in Southern 
Italy called the native population, whom they had 
reduced to a state of serfdom like the Penestac in 
Thessaly and the Helots in Laconia, by the name of 
Pelasgi. (Steph. Byz. 8. r. Xloi,') These serfs 
could be no other than the Oenotrians. Other argu¬ 
ments for their Pelasgic origin may be deduced from 
the rectirrence of the same names in Southern Italy 
and in Epirus, as the Chones and Chaones, Pan- 
dosia, and Acheron, &c. Aristotle also notices the 
custom of <rvaairiaij or feasting at public tables, as 
subsisting from a very early period among the Oeno¬ 
trians as well as in Crete. (Arist. Pol vii. 10.) 

The relation of the Oenotrians to the other tribes 
of Italy, and their subjection by the Lucanians, a 
Sabellian race from the north, have been already 
given in the article Italia. [E. H. B.] 

OENO'THIDES INSULAE (OtVcyrpfSey vrjcroi), 
were two small islands off the shore of Lucania, 
nearly opposite Velia. (Strab. vi. p. 252; Plin. iii. 
7. s. 13.) Their individual names, according to 
Pliny, were Pontia and Iscia. Cluverius (/to/, p. 
1260) speaks of them as still existing under their 
ancient names; but they are mere rocks, too small to 
be marked on ordinary modem maps. [E. H. B.] 

OENUS (plvovs: J£th. Olvovvrios'), a small town 
In Laconia, celebrated for its wine, from which the 
river Genus, a tributary of the Eurotas, appears to 
have derived its name. From its being debcribod by 
Athenaeus as near Pitane, one of the divisions of 
Sparta, it was probably situated near the junction of 
tlie Genus and the Eurotas. (Steph. B. s, v. ; Athen. 
i. p. 31.) The river Genus, now called Kelefina, 
rises in the watershed of Mt. Parnon, and, after 
flowing in a general south- westerly direction, falls 
into the Eurotas, at the distance of little more than 
a mile from Sparta. (Polyb. ii. 65, 66; Liv. xxxiv. 
28.) The principal tributary of the Genus was the 
Gorgylus (F^pywAor, Polyb. ii. 66), probably the 
river of Vrestend, (Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 347.) 

GENUSSAE (Oivovaffai, Obovaai). 1. A 
group of islands off the coast of Messeuia. [Vol. 
II. p. 342, b.] 

2. A group of islands between Chios and the 
Asiatic coast. (Herod, i. 165; Time. viii. 24; Steph. 
B. 8. V,) They are five in number, now called Spal- 
madores or Ergonisi. Pliny (v. 31.8. 38) mentions 
only one island. 

OERGE. [Plataeae.] 

OESCUS. 1. (Olcrjcof, Ptol. iii. 10. § 10, viii. 
11. § 6), a town of the Triballi in Lower Mocsia, 
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seated near the mouth of the river of the same name, 
and on the road from Viminacium to Nicomedia, 
12 miles E. from Valeriana, and 14 miles W. from 
Utum,. (Itin. Ant. p. 220.) It was the station of 
the Legio V. Maced. Procopius, who calls the town 
says that it was fortified by Justinian (de 
Aed. iv. 6). Usually identified with Oreazovitz, 
though some hold it to bo Glava. 

2. A river of Lower Moesia, called by Thucydides 
(ii. 96) ''OaKioSf and by Herodotus (iv. 49) 'ZkIos, 
Pliny (iii. 26. s. 29) places its source in Mount 
Rhodope; Thucydides (/. c.) in Mount Scomius, 
which adjoined Rhodope. Its true source, however, 
is on the W. side of Ha emus, whence it pursues its 
course to the Danube. It is now called the hker or 
Eaker, [T. H. D.] 

OESTRYMNIDES. [Britannicae Insulae, 

Vol. 1. p. 433.] 

GESYME (Olffvfxt), Thuc. iv. 107; Scyl. p. 27 
(the MS. incorrectly 'ZKripYj); Scymn. Ch. 655; 
Diod. Sic. xii. 68 (by an error of the MS. 

Ptol. iii. 13. §9; Plin. iv. 18; Arrnenidas, ap. 
A th-en. p. 31: Eth. OlavpaToSj Steph. B.), a Tha- 
sian colony in Pieris, which, with Galepsus, was 
taken by Brasidas, after the capture of Ainphipolis. 
(Time. L c.) Its position must be sought at some 
point on the coast between NefUr and the mouth of 
the Strymon. (Leake, No^'them Greece^ vol. iii. p. 
179; Cousinery, Voyage dam la Macedoine, vol. ii. 
p. 69.) [E. B. J.] 

GET A (OiTT/: Eth. OlrtuoV)^ a mountain in the 
south of Thessaly, which branches off from Mt. 
Pindus, runs in a south-easterly direction, and forms 
the northern barrier of Central Greece. The only 
entrance into Central Greece from the north is 
through the narrow opening left between Mt, Geta 
and the sea, celebrated as the pass of Thermopylae. 
[Thermopylae], Mt. Geta is now called Katavo- 
thra, and its highest summit is 7071 feet. (Journal 
of Geogr. Soc. vol. vii. p. 94.) The mountain im¬ 
mediately above Thermopylae is called Callidromon 
both by Strabo and Livy. (Strab. ix. p. 428; Liv. 
XXXvi. 15.) The latter writer says that Callidro¬ 
mon is the highest summit of Mt. Geta; and Strabo 
agrees with him in describing the summit nearest to 
Thermopylae as the highest part of the range; but 
in this opinion they were both mistaken, Mt Patriot 
iikoy which lies more to the west, bemg considerably 
higher. Strabo describes the proper Geta as 200 
stadia in length. It is celebrated in mythology as the 
scene of the death of Hercules, whence the Roman 
poets give to this hero the epithet of Getaeus. From 
this mountain the southern district of Thessaly was 
called Getaea (GtraTa, Strab. ix. pp. 430, 432, 434), 
and its inhabitants Getaei (OtVatot, Herod, vii. 217; 
Thuc. iii. 92; Strab. ix. p. 416). There was also a 
city, Geta, said to have been founded by Amphissus, 
son of Apollo and Dryope (Anton. Liberal, c. 32), 
which Stephanas B. (s. v.) describes as a city of the 
Malians. Leake places it at the foot of Mt Patri- 
otiko, and conjectures that it was the same as the 
sacred city mentioned by Callimachus. (Hymn, in 
Del 287.) [See Vol. 11. p. 255.] (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 4, seq.) 

OETENSII (OlTijuaioi, Ptol. iii. 10. § 9), a tribe 
in the eastern part of Moesia Inferior. [T. H. D.] 

GETYLUS (OhvXoSj Hom.^ Paus., Steph. B.; 
BfirvXos, Bbckh, Jmcr. no. 1323; Blri/Ao, Ptol. iii. 
16. § 22; O/twAoj— xoAcrrai 5’ vir6 tivwv 
Strab. viii. p. 360, corrected in accordance with the 
inscription), a town of Laconia on the eastern side 
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of the Messeman gnlf, represented by the modem 
town of Vityh^ which has borrowed its name from 
it. Pausanias says that it was 80 stadia from 
Tbalamae and 150 from Messa; the latter distance 
is too great, but there is no doubt of the identity of 
Oetylus and Vitylo; and it appears that Pausanias 
made a mistake in the names, as the distance between 
Oetylus and Cacnepolis is 150 stadia. Oetylus is 
mentioned by Homer, and was at a later time one of 
the Eleuthero-Laconian towns. It was still governed 
by its ephors in the third centuiy of the Christian 
era. Pausanias saw at Oetylus a temple of Sarapia, 
and a wooden statue of Apollo Carneius in the 
agora. Among the modern houses of Vitylo there 
are remains of Hellenic walla, and in the church a 
beautiful fluted Ionic column supporting a beam at 
one end of the aisle, and three or four Ionic capitals 
in the wall of the church, probably the remains of 
the temple of Sarapis. (Horn. 11. ii. 58.5; Strab. viii. 
p. 360; Pans. iii. 21. § 7, 25. § 10, 26. § 1; Steph. 
B. 8 . V.; Ptol. 1. c .; Bbckh, 1. c.; Morritt, in Walpole’s 
Turkey^ p. 54; Leake, Morea^ vol. i. p. 313; Boblaye, 
RechercheSy p. 92; Curtins, Peloponnesoa^ vol. ii. 
p. 283.) 

OEUM (Oloi/), a mountain fortress situated in 
eastern Locris, above Opus, and destroyed by an 
earthquake. (Strab. i. p. 60.) According to Gcll 
its ruins are to be seen on a steep hill, 25 minutes 
above LivaniHs, {Itin. p. 232.) 

OEUM or lUM (Ol6v^ OTov, Eth. OldrriSy 
'IdTris), the chief town of the district Sciritis in La¬ 
conia, commanded the pass through which was the 
road from Tegea to Sparta. It probably stood in the 
Klisura^ or narrow pass through the watershed of the 
mountains forming the natural boundary between 
Laconia and Arcadia. When the Theban army 
under Epaminondas first invaded Laconia in four 
divisions, by four different passes, the only division 
which encountered any resistance was the one which 
marched through the pass defended by Oeum. But 
the Spartan Ischolaus, who commanded a body of 
troops at this place, was overpowered by superior 
numbers; and the invading force thereupon pro¬ 
ceeded to Sollasia, where they were joined by the 
other divisions of the army. (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 
§§ 24—26.) In Xenophon the town is called ^l6v 
and the inhabitants ’larai; but the form OUv or 
OXov is probably more correct. Such towns or villages, 
situated upon mountainous heights, are frequently 
called Oeum or Ooa. (Comp. Harpocrat. 8. v. Olov.') 
Probably the Oeum in Sciritis is referred to in Ste- 
plianus under Olos* Tro\ixviov Tfy4as. Al<rxl^^os 
Mverots • ot TToKhai Oidrai. 

Oeum is not mentioned subsequently, unless we 
Buppose it to be the same place as Iasus (‘'Icuror), 
which Pausanias describes as situated within the 
frontiers of Laconia, but belonging to the Achaeans. 
(Pans. vii. 13. § 7; comp. Suid. s. v. ‘'lao’oy; Leake, 
Moreaf vol. iii. p. 30; Ross, Reisen im P€loponne8j 
p. 179; Curtins, P€loponnc 808 j vol. ii. p. 264.) 

OEUM CERAMEICUM. [Attica, p. 326, a.] 

OEUM DECELEICUM. [Attica, p. 330, a.] 

OGDAEMI; [Makmarica.] 

OGLASA, a small island in the Tyrrhenian or 
Ligurian sea, between Corsica and the coast of 
Etruria. (Plin. iii 6. s. 12.) It is now called 
Monte Cristo. [E. H. B.J 

OGY'GIA (^{lyvyif}) is the name given by Homer 
in the Odyssey to the island inhabited by the nymph 
Calypso. He describes it as the central point or 
navel of the sea {6fi<t>d\os ^aKd(r<nis)y far from all 
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other lands ; and the only clue to its position that 
he gives us is that Ulysses reached it after being 
borne at sea for eight days and nights after he had 
escaped from Charybdis; and that when he quitted 
it again he sailed for seventeen days and nights with 
a fair wind, having the Great Bear on his left hand 
(i.e. in an easterly direction), until he came in sight 
of the land of the Phaeacians. (Horn. 0dy88, i, 50, 
8.5, V. 55,268—280, xii. 448.) It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to observe that the Homeric geography in re¬ 
gard to all these distant lands must be considered as 
altogether fabulous, and that it is impossible to 
attach any value to the distances above given. We 
are wholly at a loss to account for the localities 
assigned by the Greeks in later days to the scenes 
of the Odyssey : it is certain that nothing can less 
accord with the data (such as they are) supplied by 
Homer than the identifications they adopted. Thus 
the island of Calypso was by many fixed on tlie 
coast of Bruttium, near the Lacinian promontory, 
where there is nothing but a mere rock of very small 
size, and close to the shore. (Plin. iii. 10. s. 15 ; 
Swinburne’s Travels, vol. i. p. 225.) Others, again, 
placed the abode of the goddess in the island of 
Gaulos (or Gozo), an opinion apparently first ad¬ 
vanced by Callimachus (Strab. i. p. 44, vii. p. 299), 
and which has at least some semblance of proba¬ 
bility. But the identification of Phaeacia with Cor- 
cyra, though more generally adopted in antiquity, 
has really no more foundation than that of Ogygia 
with Gaulos ; so that the only thing approaching 
to a geographical statement fails on examination. 
It is indeed only the natural desire to give to the 
creations of poetic fancy a local habitation and tan¬ 
gible reality, that could ever have led to the asso¬ 
ciating the scenes in the Odyssey with particular 
spots in Sicily and Italy; and the view of Erato¬ 
sthenes, that the geography of the voyage of Ulysses 
was wholly the creation of the poet’s fancy, is cer¬ 
tainly the only one tenable. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that some of the fables there related 
were founded on vague rumours brought by voyagers, 
probably Phoenicians, from these distant lands. Thus 
the account of Scylla and Charybdis, however ex¬ 
aggerated, was doubtless based on truth. But the 
\cry character of these marvels of the far west, and 
the tales concerning them, in itself excludes the idea 
that there was any accurate geographical knowledge 
of them. The ancients themselves were at variance 
as to whether the wanderings of Ulysses took place 
within the limits of the Mediterranean, or were ex¬ 
tended to the ocean beyond. (Strab. i. pp. 22—26.) 
Tho fact, in all probability, is that Homer had no 
conception of the distinction between the two. It 
is at least very doubtful whether he was acquainted, 
even with the existence of Italy; and the whole 
expanse of the sea beyond it was undoubtedly to 
him a region of mystery and fable. 

The various opinions put forth by ancient and 
modem writers concerning the Homeric geography 
are well reviewed by Ukert(Geoyraphie der Gtiechm 
u. Riimer, vol. i. part ii. pp. 310—319); and the 
inferences that may really bo drawn from the lan¬ 
guage of the poet himself are clearly stated by him* 
\lb. part i. pp. 19—31.) [E. H. B.] 

OGYRIS (*Ciyvpis, Strab. xvi. p. 766), an bland, 
off the southern coast of Carmania about 2000 
stadia, which was traditionally said to contain the 
tomb of king Ei 7 thras, from which the whole sea was 
supposed to have derived its name. It was marked 
by a huge mound planted with wild palms. Btrabo 
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states that ho obtained this story from Nearchus 
and Orthagoras (or Pythagoras), who learnt it from 
Mithropastes, the son of a Phrygian satrap, to whom 
he had given a passage in his fleet to Pei'sia. The 
same name is given to the island in many other 
geographers (as in Mel. iii. 8. § 6; Dionys. Per. C07; 
Plin. vi. 28. s. 32; Priscian, Perieg. 605; Fest. 
Avien. 794; Steph. B. 8 . v .; Suidas, 8 . v.). The 
other editions of Strabo read and Tv/ifilurfy 

—possibly a corruption of ^Clyvplvrj or rvplvn ,—the 
form which Vossiua (in Melam^ 1. c.) has adopted. 
The account, however, preserved in Arrian’s Voyage 
of Nearchus (Indie, 37), differs much from the 
above. According to him, the fleet sailing westward 
passed a desert and rocky island called Organa; 
and, 300 stadia beyond it, camo to anchor beside 
another island called Ooracta; that there the tomb of 
Erythras was said to exist, and the fleet obtained 
the aid of Mazene, the chief of the island, who 
volunteered to accompany it, and pilot it to Susa. 
It seems generally admitted, that the Organa of 
Arrian and Ptolemy (vi. 7. § 46, who, placing it 
along the Arabian coast, has evidently adopted the 
distances of Strabo) is the modem ihmmz, which 
bears also the name of Gerun, or Jerun. Vincent, 
liowevcr, thinks that it is the modern Arek^ or 
JJArek. (Voy. Nearchus, \. p. The distance 

in Strabo is, perhaps, confounded with the distance 
the fleet had sailed along the coast of Cariimnia. 
Again Nearchus places the tomb of Erythras, not in 
Organa, but in Ooracta; and Agatharcliides mentions 
that the land this king reigned over was very fertile, 
which applies to the latter, and not to the former. 
(Agatharch. p. 2, ed Hudson.) The same is true 
of what Pliny states of its size (I, c.). Curtins, 
without mentioning its name, evidently alludes to 
Ogyris (Ormuz), which he places close to the con¬ 
tinent (x. 2), while the Geographer of Ravenna htis 
preserved a remembrance of all the places under the 
head of “ Colfo Persico,” in which he places “ Ogi- 
ris, Oraclia, Durcadena, liachos, Orgina.” Ooracta 
is called in Strabo (l.c.) Aevpaura; in Pliny, Oracla 
(vi. 28. 8. 98); in Ptolemy, Ovopdx^a (vi. 8. § 15). 
The ancient name is said to be preseiTed in the 
modern Vroct, or Bract. It also derives the name 
of Kishmi from tho quantity of grapes now found 
oYi it. Edrisi calls Jezireh-tuileh, the long island 
(i. p. 364 ; cf. also Wellsted’s Travels, vol. i. 
p. 62). The whole of this complicated piece of 
geography has been fully examined by Vincent, 
Voy. of Nearchus, vol. i. p. 348, &c.; Ritter, vol. xii. 
p. 435. [V.] 

OrSPORIS (Oiairopls, Ptol. iv. 3. § 14; Opirus, 
Pent, Tab .; ''Emjpos, Stadiasm. § 86), a town of the 
Greater Syrtis, which Barth (Wanderungeti, pp. 368, 
378) identifies with Liman Naim, where there is a 
sandy bay into which ships might send their boats, 
with almost all winds, for water, at three wells, 
situated near the beech. (Beechey, Exped. to N. 
Coast of Africa, p. 173.) The tower, of which the 
Ooast-describer speaks, must be the ruins at Pas 
Eski, to the E. of Naim, [E. B. J.] 

OLBASA (’'OA§a<Ta), 1. A town in Cilicia 

Aspera, at the foot of Mount Taurus, on a tributary 
of the Calycadnus. (Ptol. v. 8. § 6.) Col. Leake 
(Asia Minor, p. 320) identifies the town of Olbasa 
with the Olbe mentioned by Strabo (xiv. p. 672); 
while in another passage (p. 117) he conjectures 
that Olbasa may at a later period have changed its 
name into Claudiupolis, with which accordingly he 
is inclined to identify it. The former supposition is 
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possible, but not the latter, for Strabo places Olbe in 
the interior of Cilicia, between the rivers Lamus and 
Cydnus, that is, in the mountainous districts of the 
Taurus. According to tradition, Olbe had been 
built by Ajax, the son of Teucer; it contained a 
temple of Zeus, whose priest once ruled over all 
Cilicia Aspera. (Strab. 1. c.) In later times it was 
regarded as belonging to Isauria, and was the seat of 
a bishop. (Hierocl. p. 709 ; Basil. Vit. Theclae, iu 
8.) AVe still possess coins of two of those priestly 
princes, Polemon and Ajax. (Eckhel, Loctr. Nwn. 
vol. iii. p. 26, &c.) It should be observed that 
Stephanus Byz. (s. v, '0\6ia) calls Olbasa or Olbe 
Olbia. 

2. A town in the Lycaonian district Antiochiana, 
in the south-west of Cybistra. (Ptol. v. 6. § 17 ; 
Hierocl. p. 709.) 

3. A town in the northern part of Pisidia, between 

Pednclissus and Selge. (Ptol. v. 5. § 8; Hierocl. p. 
680.) [L. S.] 

OLBE. [Olbasa, No. 1.] 

O'LBIA ('OXGia, Strab. iv. p. 200, vii. p. 206; 
Scyrnn. 806; Ptol. iii. 5. § 28; Arrian, Per. p. 20; 
Anon. Per. p. 8; Mela, ii. 1. § 6; Jornand. B. Get. 
5; with the affix Sabia, 2a§to, Anon. 1. c.; on coins 
in the Ionic form always ’OAgirj). Pliny (iv. 26) 
says that it was anciently called Olbiopolis, and 
MiLKToroiAS: the fonner of these names does not 
occur elsewhere, and is derived probably from the 
ethnic name Olbiopolitae COXiiovroXiTai, Herod, 
iv. 18; Suid. s. v. 'no<T€ibti>utos), which appears on 
coins as late as the date of Caracalla and Alexander 
Severus. (Kohler, Mem. de VAcad. de St. Petersb, 
vol. xiv. p. 106; Blaramberg, Choix des Med. An^ 
tiques (TOlhiopolis on dOlbia, Paris, 1822; Mion- 
nct, Descr, des Med. vol. i. p. 349.) Although the 
inhabitiiiits always called their city Olbia, strangers 
were in the habit of calling it by the name of tho 
chief river of Scythia, Borysthknes (BopvaBiyrfs, 
Bopoa-dirts), and the people Bouysthknitae (Bo- 
pvaGevetrai, Herod. 1. c.; Dion Chrys. Orat. xxxvi. 
vol. ii. p. 74; Lucian, Toxar. 61; Menand. ap, 
Schol. ad Duniys. Perieg. 311 ; Steph. B. s.v.; 
Amm. Marc, xxii. 8. § 40; Macrob. Sat, i. 10). A 
Grecian colony in Scythia, on the right bank of the 
Hypanis, 240 stadia (Anon. 1. c. ; 200 stadia, Strab. 
p. 200; 15 M. P., Plin. 1. c.) from its mouth, the 
niins of which are now found at a place on the W. 
bank of the Bug, called Siomogil, not far from 
the village Ilginskoje, about 12 Eng. miles below 
Nkholaev. This important settlement, which was 
situated among the Scythian tribes of the Callipidae 
and Alazones, owed its origin to the Ionic Miletus 
in B. c. 655. (Anon. Ptripl. 1. c.; Euseb. Chron.) 
At an early period it became a point of tho highest 
importance for the inland trade, which, issuing from 
thence, was carried on in an easterly and northern 
direction as far as Central Asia. It was visited by 
Herodotus (iv. 17, 18, 53, 78), who obtained his 
valuable information aWt Scythia from the Greek 
traders of Olbia. From the important series of in¬ 
scriptions in Bbekh’s collection (Inscr. 2058— 
2096), it appears that this city, although at times 
dependent upon the Scythian or Sarmatian princes, 
enjoyed the privileges of a free government, with 
institutions framed upon the Ionic model. Among 
its eminent names occur those of Poseidonius (Suidas, 
8. V.), a sophist and historian, and Sphaerus the 
stoic, a disciple of Zeno of Citium. (Plut, Cleom. 
2.) There has been much controversy as to the 
date of the famous inscription (Bdckh, No. 2058) 
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which records the exploits of Protogencs, who, in 
the extreme distress of his native city, aided it both 
with his purse and person. This inscription, ap 
parently belonging to the period b. c. 218—201 
mentions the Galatians and ^iri (jxirhaps the same 
as those who are afterwards found united with the 
Hem^ and Rugii) as the worst enemies of Olbia, a 
clear proof that in the third century b. c. Celtic tribes 
had penetrated as far to the E. as tlie Borysthcnes. 
Dion Chrysostom (Orat. xxxvi. p. 76), who came 
to Olbia when he escaped from Domitian’s edict, 
relates how it had been destroyed by the Getae 
about 150 years before the date of his arrival, or 
about B. c. 50, but had been restored by the old in¬ 
habitants. From the inscriptions it appears that 
Augustus and Tiberius conferred favours on a cer¬ 
tain Ababus of Olbia (No. 2060), who, in gratitude, 
erected a portico in their honour (No. 2087), while 
Antoninus Pius assisted them against the Tauro-Scy- 
thians. (Jul. Capit. Aiiton. 9.) The citizens erected 
statues to Caracalla and Geta (No. 2001). The city 
was in all probability destroyed in the invasion of the 
Goths A. D. 250, as the name does not occur hence¬ 
forth in history. For coins of Olbia, besides the 
works already quoted, sec Eckhel, vol. ii. p. ,3. 
(Pallas, MeisBf vol. ii. p. 507; Clarke, Trav. vol. ii. 
p. 351; Murawien Apostol’s Iteise, p. 27; Bockh, 
Inecr. vol. ii. pp. 86—89 ; Niebuhr, Kleine 
Schrift. p. 352; Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. i. p. 397; 
Creuzer, Heidelberg. Juhrhuch^ 1822, p. 1235; 
Biihr, Hxcursits ad Herod, iv. 18.) [E, B. J.] 



O'LBIA (’OA^/a; Kth, ^0\€iav6s^ Olbiensis: 
Terranovn'), one of the most considerable cities of 
Sardinia, situated on the E. coast of tlie island not 
far from its NE. extremity, in the innennost recess 
or bight of a deep bay now called the Golfo di Ter~ 
ranova. According to Pausanias it was one of the 
most ancient cities in the island, having been founded 
by the colony of Thespiadae under lolaus, the com¬ 
panion of Hercules, with wliom were associated a 
body of Athenians, who founded a separate city, 
which they named Ogryle. (Paus. x. 17. § .5; 
Diod. iv. 29; Solin. 1. § 61.) The name of Olbia 
certainly seems to indicate that the city was of 
Greek origin ; but, with the exception of this myth¬ 
ical legend, we have no accounts of its foundation. 
After the Roman conquest of the island it became 
one of the most important towns in Sardinia; and 
from its proximity to Italy and its opportune port, 
became the ordinary point of communication with 
tlie island, and the place where the Roman governors 
and others who visited Sardinia usually landed. 
(Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 3. § 7, 6. § 7.) In the First Punic 
War it was the scene of a naval engagement be¬ 
tween the consul Cornelius and a Carthaginian 
fleet, which had taken refuge in its spacious port; 
but was attacked and defeated there by Cornelius, 
who followed up his advantage by taking the city, 
B.c. 259. (Zonar. viii. 11; Flor. ii. 2. § 16; Val. 
Max. v. 1. § 2.) In the Second Punic War (b.c. 
210) its territory w-as ravaged by a Carthaginian 
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fleet. (Liv. xxvii. 6.) Under the rei^ of Ho- 
norius, Olbia is still mentioned by Claudian as one 
of the principal sea-ports of Sardinia; and the Itine¬ 
raries give more than one line of road proceeding 
from thence towards different parts of the island* 
(Claudian, B. Gild. 519; Itin. Ant.'^^. 79,80, 82.) 
The name is there written Ulbia: in the middle 
ages it came to be known as Civita^ and obtained 
its modern appellation of Terranova from the 
Spaniards. 

Ptolemy distinguishes the port of Olbia (’OA- 
§iaLvhs iii. 3. § 4) from the city itself: he 

probably applies this name to the whole of the 
^acions bay or inlet now known as the G^lf of 
Terranova^ and the position given is that of the 
entrance. [E. H. B.] 

O'LBIA (’OAgla: Eth. ’OA^iowoAfTT^s, and 'OA- 
§iav6s'). Stephanus (s. v. ’OA^/o) spe^s of one 
city of this name as a Ligurian city, by which he 
means the Olbia on the Ligurian coast of Gallia; 
for the name Olbia appears to be Greek. Mela (ii. 
5), who proceeds from east to west in enumerating 
the cities on the Mediterranean coast of Gallia, places 
Olbia between Forum Julii (Frejus) and Massilia 
( Marseille). The order of place is this: Forum Julii, 
Athenopolis, Olbia, Taurois, Citharistes, Massilia. 
Strabo (iv. p. 184), who proceeds from west to east in 
his enumeration of the cities of this coast, mentions 
Massilia, Tauroentium, Olbia, and Antipolis, and 
Nicaea. He adds that the port of Augustus, which 
they call Forum Julii, is between Olbia and An¬ 
tipolis (^Antibes). The Massaliots built Olbia, with 
the other places on this coast, ns a defence against 
the Salyes and the Figures of the Alps. (Strab. 
p. 180.) Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 8) places Olbia be¬ 
tween the promontory Citharistes (Cap Cicier) 
and the mouth of the river Argenteus (^Argents), 
west of Frejus. There is nothing that Axes the 
site of Olbia with precision; and we must accept 
D’Anville’s conjecture th.Ht Olbia was at a place now 
called Eouhe, between Cap Combe and Br^ganson. 
Forbiger accepts the conjecture that Olbia was at 
St. TropeZy which ho supports by saying that Strabo 
places Olbia 600 stadia from Massilia; but Strabo 
places Forum Julii 600 sUidia from Massilia. [G.L.] 

O'LBIA (*OA§Ia). 1. A town in Bithynia, on 

the bay called, after it, the Sinus Olbianus (commonly 
Sinus Astacenus), was in all probability only another 
name for Astacus [Astacus], Pliny (v. 43) is 
probably mistaken in saying that Olbia was the 
incient name for Nicaea in Bithynia; ho seems to 
confound Nicaea with Astacus. 

2. The westernmost town on the coast of Pam- 
phylia. (Strab. xiv. pp. 666, foil.; Plin. v. 26.) 
l^tolemy (v. 5. § 2), consistently with this description, 
places it between Phaselis and Attaleia. Stephanus 
B. (a. V.) blames Philo for ascribing this town to 
Pamphylia, since, as he asserts, it was situated in the 
territory of the Solymi, and its real name was Olba; 
but the critic is here himself at fault, confounding 
Olbia with the Pisidian Olbasa. Strabo describes 
our Olbia as a strong fortress, and its inhabitants 
colonised the Lycian town of Cydrema. 

3. A town of Cilicia, mentioned only by Stephanus 

Byz. (s.t;.),who may possibly have been thinking of 
the Cilician Olbasa or Olbe. [L. S. 1 

OLBIA. [Oliba.] 

OLBIA'NUS SINUS (^'OhBiavhs icdAiros), only 
another name for the Sinus Astacenus, the town of 
Olbia being also called Astacus. (Scylax, p, S5 j 
comp. Astacus, and Olbu, No. 1.) [t. S.] 
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OXOADES fOAifiJer), a people of Hispania 
Baetica, dwelling N. of Carthago Nova, on the upper 
course of the Anas, and in the E. part of the territory 
occupied at a later date by the Oretani. They are 
mentioned only in the wars of the Carthaginians 
with the Iberians, and after that period vanish en¬ 
tirely from history. Hannibal during his wars in 
Italy transplanted a colony of them into Africa. 
Their chief town was Althaea. (Polyb. iii. 14. 23, 
and 13. 6; Liv. xxi. 5; Steph. B. s. v.: Suidas, 
8,v.) [T.H.D.] 

OLCI'NIUM (OttXKlyiov, Ptol ii. 17. § 5; 01- 
chininm, Plin. iii. 26: Eth. Olciniatae), a town of 
some importance in Illyricum, wliich sun'endered to 
the Romans at the commencement of hostilities with 
Gentius, and which, in consequence, received the 
privilege of freedom and immunity from taxation. 
(Liv. xlv. 26.) Dulcigno or Ulhin^ as it is still 
called, is identified with this town. (Hahn, Alba- 
nesische Stvdien, p. 262.) [E. B. J.] 

OLEARUS. [Oltarus.] 

OLEASTRUM (’OA^aorpo:/, Ptol. ii. 4. § 14). 

1. A town in Hispania Baetica, in the jurisdiction 
of Gades, with a grove of the same name near it. 
(Mela, iii. 1. § 4; Plin. iii. 1. s. 3.) 

2. A town of the Cosetani in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, on the road from Dertosa to Tarraco (Itin. 
Ant. 399). Probably the same town mentioned by 
Strabo (iii. p. 159), but erroneously placed by him 
near Saguntum. It seems also to have given name 
to the lead mentioned by Pliny (xxxiv. 17. s. 49). 
Variously identified with Balaguer, Miratnar., and 
S. Lucar de Barrameda (Marca, Iligy. ii. 11. p. 
142.) [T. II.D.] 

OLEASTRUM PROM. COX^currpou, Ptol. iv. 1. 

§ 6), a promontory of Mauretania, between Russadir 
and Abyla, called in the Antoninc Itinerary, Bar- 
hart Prom., now Punta di Mazari^ in the bight of 
Titdwdn, or Tetmn. [E. B. J.] 

OLE'NACUM, a fortress in the N. of Britannia 
Romana, and the station of the Ala Prima Herculea 
(^Noi. Prov.') It lay close to the Piets’ wall, and 
Camden thinks (p. 1022) that it occupied the site 
of Linstnc Castle in the barony of Cy'osbg, not far 
from Carlisle. Horsley, however (p. 112) takes it 
to be Old Carlisle, near Wiglon, where there are 
some conspicuous Roman remains. [T. H. D.'J 
OLENUS (‘'IlAcj'os), a town in Galatia, in the 
west of Ancyra, and belonging to the territory of 
the Tectosages, is mentioned only by Ptolemy (v. 4. 

§ 8). [L- S.] 

OXENUS (‘'flAevo?: Eth. 'ClUvios). 1. An.| 
ancient town in the S. of Aetolia, between the 
Achelous and the Evenus, w^as named after a son of 
Zeus or Hephaestus, and is mentioned in the Homeric 
catalogue. It was situated near New Pleuron, at 
the foot of Mount Aracynthus; but its exact site is 
uncertain. It is said to have been destroyed by Uie 
Aeolians; and there were only a few traces of it in 
the time of Strabo. (Strab.x. pp. 451,460; Horn. II, 
ii. 638; Apollod. i. 8. § 4; Hyg. PoH. Astron, 2. 

§ 13; Stat. Theh. iv. 104; Steph. B. s. v.) The 
Roman poets use Olenitis as equivalent to Aetolian: 
thus Tydeus of Calydon in Aetolia is called Olenius 
Tgdeus, (Stat Theb. i. 402.) 

2. A town of Achaia, and originally one of the 
12 Achaean cities, was situated on the coast, and on 
the left bank of the river Peirus, 40 stadia from 
Hyme, and 80 stadia from Patrae. On the revival 
of the Achaean League in b. c. 280, it appears that 
Olenus was still in existence, as Strabo says that it 
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did not join the league; but the inimbitants subse¬ 
quently abandoned the town, and retired to the 
neighbouring villages of Peirae (Ueipal), and Eury- 
teiae (Ehpureiar)^ and to Dyrne. In the time of 
Polybius, however, Olenus was no longer inhabited; 
and in the time of Strabo it was in ruins, and its 
territory belonged to Dyme. There are some remains 
of the ancient city at Kato or Palea-Akkaia. ^erod. 
i. 145; Pol. ii. 41; Strab. viii. pp. 384, 386, 388; 
Pans. vii. 18. § 1, vii. 22. § 1; Plin. iv. 6, Olenmi; 
Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 157, Peloponnesiaca, p. 
208 ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece^ vol. viii. p. 82.) 

OXERUS (^Slhepo%. Xenion, ap. Steph. B. s. v.i 
Eth. ’flAepior, Bdckh, Inscr.\o\. ii. No. 2555; Eus- 
tath. ad II. ii. p. 664), a town of Crete, situated on 
a hill, with a temple to Athene. In the struggle 
between Cnossus and Lyctus, the people of Olerus 
sided with the latter. (Polyb. iv. 53, where the 
reading "'Opioi appears to be a mistake.) In the 
Descrizione delV I sola di Candia^ A. D. 1538 {ap. 
Mm. Class. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 271), the site is occupied 
by a place called Castel Messelerius. (Hock, 
Kreta, vol. i. pp. 17, 424.) [E. B. J.] 

OI.GASSYS {’'OKyaa-avs)^ a lofty and inacces¬ 
sible mountain on the frontiers of Paphlagonia and 
Galatia, extending from the Halys in a south-western 
direction towards the Sangarius, and containing the 
sources of the Parthenius. The surrounding country 
was filled with temples erected by the Paphlagonians. 
(Strab. xii. p. 562.) The mountain mentioned by 
IHolemy (v. 4. § 4) under the name of Ligas, Gigas, 
or Oligas, is probably the same as the Olgassys of 
Strabo. It still bears its ancient name in the corrupt 
form of UlgaZf and modern travellers state that some 
parts of the mountain are covered with snow nearly 
all the year. [L. S.] 

OLI'ARUS (’XlAlapos, Olcarus, Plin., Virg.: Eth. 
'riKidptosi Aniiparo\ an island in the Acgaean sea, 
one of the Cyclades, said by Heracleides to have 
been colonised by the Sidonians and to be 58 stadia 
from Paros. (Heracleid. ap. Steph. B. s. v.\ Strab. 
X. p. 485 ; Plin. iv. 12. s. 22 ; Virg. Aen. iii. 
126.) It possesses a celebrated stalactitic cavern, 
M'hich lias been described by several modem travel¬ 
lers. (Tournefort, Voyage., cfc. vol. i. p. 146, seq.^ 
Eng. tmnsl.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p, 
87, seq.; Fiedler, lieise dw'ch Griechenland, vol, ii. 
p. 191, seq.) 

OLIBA (’OAfga, Ptol. ii. 6. § 55), a town of the 
Berones in the N. of Hispania Tarraconensis. XJkert 
(vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 458) takes it to be the same town 
as Olbia in Iberia, mentioned by Steph. B. [T.H.D.] 

OLPCANA (’OAl/ca*'a, Ptol. ii. 3. § 16), a town 
of the Brigantes in the N. of Britannia Romana; ac¬ 
cording to Camden (p. 867), Ilkky, on the river 
Wkerfin Yorkshire. [T. H. D.] 

OLIGYRTUS {'OKlyvpTos, Polyb. iv. 11, 70; 
’Oydyupros, Pint. Cleom. 26), a mountain and for¬ 
tress situated in a pass between Stymphalus and 
Caphyae. Leake places it on a small advanced 
height of M(. Skipdzi, projecting into the Stympha- 
lian plain, on the crest of which are the foundations 
of a Hellenic wall, formed of large quadrangular 
stones. (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 114; Boblaye, 
Recherches, <^c. p. 154; Curtius, Peloponmsos^ vol. 
i. p. 217.) 

OLINA. [Gallaecia, p. 934, b.] 

OLINAS (’OA/ya itorapov inSoXal'). Ptolemy 
(ii. 8. c. 2) places the mouth of the Olinas river on 
the coast of Celtogalatia Lugdunensis in the country 
of the Veneli or Unelli; and the next place which 
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he mentions north of the month of the Olinas is 
Nooomagus, or Noviomagns, of the Lozuvii or 
Lexovii. This is the Ome^ which flows into the 
Atlantic below Cam in the department of Calvados. 
D^Anville says that in the middle age writings the 
name of the rirer is Olna, which is easily changed 
into Ome. Gosselin supposes the Olinas to be the 
Savie^ and there are other conjectures; but the 
identity of name is the only evidence that we can 
trust in this case. [G. L.] 

OLINTIGI, a maritime town of Hispania Bae- 
tica, lying E. of Onoba. (Mela, iii. 1. § 4.) Its 
real name seems to have been Olontigi, as many 
coins are found in the neighbourhood bearing the 
inscription olont. (Florez, Med. ii. pp. 495, 509, 
iii. p. 103; Mionnet, Sup. i. p. Ill, ap. Ukert, vol. 
ii. pt. 1. p. 340.) Variously identified with Mo^ 
giter and Palos. [T. H. D.] 

OLISIPO (’OXfoo’clirw*', Ptol. ii. 5. § 4), a city 
of Lusitania, on the right bank of the Tagus, and 
not far from its mouth. The name is variously 
written. Thus Pliny (iv. 35) has Olisippo; so also 
the Itin. Ant. pp. 416, 418, seq. In Mela- (iii. 1. 
§ 6), Solinus (c. 23), &c., we find Ulyssippo, on ac¬ 
count probably of the legend mentioned in Strabo, 
which ascribed its foundation to Ulysses, but which 
is more correctly referred to Odysseia in Hispania 
Baetica. [Odysskia.] Under the Homans it was 
a municipium, with the additional name of Felicitas 
Julia. (Plin. 1. c.) The neighbourhood of Olisipo 
was celebrated for a breed of horses of remarkable 
fleetness, which gave rise to the fable that the mares 
were impregnated by the west wind. (Plin. viii. 67; 
Varr. Ji. P. ii. 1, 19; Col. vi. 27.) It is the 
modem Lishoa or Lisbon. [T. H.!).] 

OLPZON (^OXtidiVi Kth.'0\i((i)vio^^ an ancient 
town of Magnesia in Thessaly, mentioned by Homer, 
who gives it the epithet of “ rugged.” (Horn. II. ii. 
717.) It possessed a harbour (Scylax, p. 25); and 
as it was opposite Artemisium in Euboea (Plut. 
Them* 8), it is placed by Leake on the isthmus 
connecting the peninsula of Trikhiri with the rest 
of Magnesia. (Strab. ix. p. 436; Plin. iv. 9. s. 16; 
Steph. B. 8. V. ; Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iv. p. 
384.) 

O'LLIUS (^Oglio), a river of Cisalpine Gaul, and 
one of the more considerable of the northern tribu¬ 
taries of the Padus. It rises in the Alps, at the 
foot of the Monte Tonale., flows through the Val 
Camonica (the district of the ancient Camuni), and 
forms the extensive lake called by Pliny the Lacus 
Sebinus, now the Logo cT Iseo. From thence it has 
a course of about 80 miles to the Padus, receiving 
on its way the tributarj’ streams of the Mela or 
Melhj and the Clusius or Chiese. Though one of 
the most important rivers of this part of Italy, its 
name is mentioned only by Pliny and the Geogra¬ 
pher of Ravenna. (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20, 19. s. 23; 
Geogr. Kav. iv. 36.) [E. H. B.] 

OLMEIUS. [Boeotia, Vol. 1. p. 413, a.] 
O'LMIAE. [CoRiNTHUS, Vol. I. p. 683, a,] 
OLMO'NES (^O\g.oi>vts : Eth. ’OA/uwi^eus), a 
village in Boeotia, situated 12 stadia to the left of 
Copae, and 7 stadia from Hyettus. It derived its 
name from Olmus, the son of Sisyphus, but con¬ 
tained nothing worthy of notice in the time of Pau- 
sanias. Forchhammer places Olmones in the small 
island in the lake Copais, SW. of Copie, now called 
TrelO’-Ycmi. [See the Map, Vol. I. p. 411, where the 
island lies SW. of No. 10.] (Pans. ix. 24. § 3; 
Steph. B. s. v.\ Forchhammer, Hellenika, p. 178.) 
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OLGCRUS (rh '0\6Kpov Spos, Plut Aem. Paid. 
20), a mountain near Pydna, in Macedonia, repre¬ 
sented by the last falls of the heights between Agdn 
and Ekfthero-kh&ri. (Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iii. p. 433.) [E. B. J.] 

OLOOSSON (*OAoo<r<r<5v: Eth. *OAoo<ra’dwos), a 
town of Perrhaebia in Thessaly, mentioned by Homer, 
who gives to it the epithet of “ white,” from its 
white argillaceous soil. In Procopius the name 
occurs in the corrupt form of Lossonus. It is 
now called Elaesdna, and is a place of some im¬ 
portance. It is situated on the edge of a plain near 
Tempe, and at the foot of a hill, on which there is 
a large ancient monastery, defended on either side 
by a deep ravine. The ancient town, or at least 
the citadel, stood upon this hill, and there are a few 
fragments of ancient walls, and some foundations 
behind and around the monastery. (Horn. 11, ii. 
739; Strab. ix. p. 440; Lycophr. 905; Steph. B. 
s. V.; Procop. de Aedif. iv. 14; Northern 

Greece, vol. iii. p. 345.) 

OLOPHYXUS (;ox6<pvios, Herod, vii. 22 ; 
Time. iv. 109; Scyl. p. 27; Strab. vii. p. 331; 
Steph. B.), a town on the peninsula of Acte, the site 
of wliich is probably represented by the Arsand of 
Khilanddri, the tenth and last monastery of the E. 
shore of the Monte Santo. It is reported that here 
them were Hellenic remains found, in particular 
those of a mole, part of which is now left. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 141,151.) [E. B. J.] 
OLPAE ("OATrai: Eth. 'OXiram). 1. A for¬ 
tress on the Ambracian gulf, in the territory of 
Argos Amphilochicum. [See Vol. I. pp, 207,208.] 
2. A fortress of the Locri Ozolae, the position of 
which is uncertain. (Thuc. iii. 101.) 

OLTIS. De Valois suggested, and D’Anville 
adopts his opinion, that w^e ought to read Oltis in¬ 
stead of Clitis in the verse of Sidonius Apollinaris 
(JPropempt.'): — 

“ Clitis, Elaris, A tax, Vacalis.” 

DAnville observes that the same river is named 
Olitis in a poem of Theodulf of Orleans. Accord¬ 
ingly the river ought to bo named Olt or L’ Olt; 
but usage has attached the article to the name, and 
we now speak of ZrC Lot, and so use the article twice. 
The Lot rises near Mont Lozere on the Cevennes, 
and it has a general west course past Mende and 
Cahors. It joins the Garonne a few miles below 
Agen, which is on the Garonne. [G. L.] 

OLU'RIS. [Dokium.] 

OLU'KUS. [Pellene.] 

OLUS ("OAovy, Scyl. p. 19; Xemon, ap. Steph. 
B. s. V.; Ptol. iii. 17. § 5; a/. “'OAovAis; Stadiasvi. 
350: Eth. ^OXoxnioi, 'OKodri), a town of Crete, the 
:itizens of which had entered into a treaty with 
th(^e of Lato. (Bdckh, Inscr. vol. ii. No. 2554.) 
There was a temple to Britomartis in this city, a 
wooden statue of whom was erected by Daedalus, 
the mythical ancestor of the Daedalidae, and father 
of Cretan art (Pausan. ix. 40. § 3.) Her effigy 
is represented on the coins of Olus. (Eckhel, vol. ii. 
p. 316; Mionnet, Descr. vol. ii. p. 289; Combe, 
Mus. Hunter.) There is considerable diflBculty in 
making out the position of this town; but the site 
may probably be represented by Aliedha near Spina 
Longa, where there are ruins. Mr. Pashley’s map 
erroneously identifies these with Naxos. (Comp. 
Hock, Kreta, vol. i. p. 417.) [E. B. J.] 

OLYMPE'NE (’OAo/awtji/t}), a district of My^ia, 
on the northern slope of Mount Olympus, from wliich 
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it derived its name. (Strab. xii. pp. 571, 576.) 
The Inhabitants of the district were called Olympeni 
{*0\vfi7nfvol, Strab. xii.p. 574 ; Ptol. v. 2. § 15) or 
Olympieni (*OXvftiri7jvol, Herod, vii. 74; comp. 
Mtbia). [L. S.] 

OLY'MPIA (v ^OXvfinla), the temple and sacred 
grove of Zeus Olympius, situated at a small distance 
west of Pisa in Peloponnesus. It originally belonged 
to Pisa, and the plain, in which it stood, was called 
in more ancient times the plain of Pisa; but after 
the destruction of this city by the Eleians in b. o. .572, 
the name of Olympia was extended to the whole dis¬ 
trict. Besides the temple of Zeus Olympius, there 
were several other sacred edihees and public buildings 
in the sacred grove and its immediate neighbourhood; 
but there was no distinct town of Olympia. 

The plain of Olympia is open towards the sea on 
the west, but is surrounded on every other side by 
hills of no great height, yet in many places abrupt 
and precipitous. Their surface presents a series of 
Sandy cli& of light yellow colour, covered with the 
pine, ilex, and other evergreens. On entering the 
valley from the west, the most conspicuous object is 
a bold and nearly insulated eminence rising on the 
north from the level plain in the fonn of an irregular 
cone, (Mure, vol. ii. p. 281.) This is Mount 
Cronius, or the hill of Cronus, which is frequently 
noticed by Pindar and other ancient writers, (irap* 
fvitiiKov KpduioVf Find. 01. i. Ill; irdyos KpdvoVy 
01 . xi. 49 ; v^riXolo 'ntrpa iLhiSaros Kpovlou, 01 . 

vi. 64; KpSvov wap’ alni/v hxdov^ Lycophr. 42; 6 
Kpdpetos, Xen. I/ell. vii. 4. § 14; dpos rb Kpd- 
vioPf Paus. v. 21. § 2, vi. 19. § 1, vi. 20. § 1; 
Ptol. iii. 16. § 14.) The range of hills to which it 
belongs is called by most modern writers the Olym¬ 
pian, on the authority of a passage of Xenophon. 
(//eil. vii. 4, § 14). Leake, however, supposes 
that the Olympian hill alluded to in this passage 
was no other than Cronius itself; but it would 
appear, that the common opinion is correct, since 
Strabo (viii. p. 356) describes Pisa as lying be¬ 
tween the two mountains Olympus and Ossa. The 
hills, which bound the plain on the south, are higher 
than theCronian ridge, and, like the latter, are covered 
with evergreens, with the exception of one bare sum¬ 
mit, distant about half a mile from the Alpheius. 
This was the ancient Typaeus (Tvnaiop), from 
which women, who frequented the Olympic games, 
or crossed the river on forbidden days, were con¬ 
demned to be hurled headlong. (Paus. v. 6. § 7.) 
Another range of hills closes the vale of Olympia to 
the east, at the foot of which runs the rivulet of 
Mirdka. On the west the vale was bounded by the 
Cladeus (KAdSeos), which flowed from north to 
south along the side of the sacred grove, and fell into 
the Alpheius. (Paus. v. 7. § 1; KAdSaoy, Xen. Hell. 

vii. 4. § 29.) This river rises at Lala in Mount 
Pholoe. The Alpheius, which flows along the south¬ 
ern edge of the plain, constantly changes its course, 
and has buried beneath the new alluvial plain, or 
carried into the river, all the remains of buildings and 
monuments which stood in the southern part of the 
Sacred Grove, In winter the Alpheius is full, rapid, 
and turbid; in summer it is scanty, and divided into 
several torrents flowing between islands or sand¬ 
banks over a wide gravelly bed. The vale of 
Olympia is now called AnMlalo (i, e. opposite to 
Lola), and is uninhabited. The soil is naturally 
rich, but swampy in part, owing to the inundations 
of the river. Of the numerous buildings and count¬ 
less statues, which once covered this sacred spot, 
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the only remmns are those of the temple of Zeus 
Olympias. Pausanias has devoted nearly two books, 
and one fifth of his whole work, to the description of 
Olympia; but he does not enumerate the buildings 
in their exact topographical order ; owing to this cir¬ 
cumstance, to the absence of ancient remains, and to 
the changes in the surface of the soil by the fluc¬ 
tuations in the course of the Alpheius, thi topo¬ 
graphy of the plain must be to a great extent con¬ 
jectural. The latest and most able attempt to 
elucidate this subject, is that of Colonel Leake in his 
Pdoponiieaiaca^ whoso description is here chiefly 
followed. 

Olympia lay partly within and partly outside of 
the Sacred Grove. This Sacred Grove bore from 
the most ancient times the name of Altis (^ 
*'AAtis), which is the Peloponnesian Aeolic form of 
&K(tos. (Paus. V. 10. § 1.) It was adorned with 
trees, and in its centre there was a grove of planes. 
(Paus. V. 27. § 11.) Pindar likewise describes it 
as well wooded (Illfray ei/S^ptpop ^tt’ *AK<p4(p &\(ros, 
01. riii. 12). The space of the Altis was measured 
out by Hercules, and was surrounded by this hero 
with a wall. (Find. 01. xi. 44.) On the west it 
ran along the Cladeus; on the south its direction 
may be traced by a terrace raised above the Al¬ 
pheius ; on the east it was bounded by the stadium. 
There were several gates in the wall, but the prin¬ 
cipal one, through which all the processions passed, 
was situated in the middle of the western side, and 
was called the Pompic Entrance (^ Uo/xviK^f eforoSor, 
Paus. V. 15. § 2). From this gate, a road, called 
the Pompic Way, ran across the Altis, and entered 
the stadium by a gateway on the eastern side. 

1. The Olympmum^ Olympiwn^ or temple of Zeus 
Olympius. An oracle of the Olympian god existed 
on this spot from the most ancient times (Strab. 
viii. p. 353), and here a temple was doubtless built, 
even before the Olympic games became a Pan-Hel¬ 
lenic festival. But after the conquest of Pisa and 
the surrounding cities by the Eleians in B. c. 572, 
the latter determined to devote the spoils of the 
conquered cities to the erection of a new and splen¬ 
did temple of the Olympian god. (Paus. v. 10. 
§§ 2, 3.) The architect was Libon of Elis, The 
temple was not, however, finished till nearly a century 
atterwards, at the period when the Attic school of 
art was supreme in Greece, and the Parthenon on 
the Athenian Acropolis had thrown into the shade 
all previous works of art. Shortly after the dedi¬ 
cation of the -Parthenon, the Eleians invited Phei- 
dias and his school of artists to remove to Elis, and 
adorn the Olympian temple in a manner worthy of 
the king of the gods. Pheidias probably remained 
at Olympia for four or five years from about b. c. 
437 to 434 or 433. The colossal statue of Zeus in 
the cella, and the figures in the pediments of the 
temple were executed by Pheidias and his associ¬ 
ates. The pictorial embellishments were the work 
of his relative Panaenus. (Strab. viii. p. 354). 
[Comp. Diet, of Biogr. Vol. III. p. 248.] Pausanias 
has given a minute description of the temple (v. 10); 
and its site, plan, and dimensions have been well as¬ 
certained by the excavatior48 of the French Commis¬ 
sion of the Morea. The foundations are now exposed 
to view ; and several fine fragments of the sculp¬ 
tures, representing the labours of Hercules, are now 
in the museum of the Louvre. The temple stood in 
the south-western portion of the Altis, to the right 
hand of the Pompic entrance. It was built of the 
native limestone, which Pausanias called poros, and 
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which was covered in the more finished parts by a 
BUI face of stucco, which gave it the appearance of 
marble. It was of the Doric order, and a peripteral 
hexastyle building. Accordingly it had six columns 
in the front and thirteen on the sides. The co¬ 
lumns were fluted, and 7ft. 4in. in diameter, a size 
greater than that of any other existing columns of a 
Grecian temple. The length of the temple was 230 
Greek feet, the breadth 95, the height to the sum¬ 
mit of the pediment 68. The roof was covered 
with slabs of Pentelic marble in the form of tiles. 
At each end of the pediment stood a gilded vase, 
and on the apex a gilded statue of Nikd or Victory; 
below which was a golden shield with the head of 
Medusa in the middle, dedicated by the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians on account of their victory over the Athenians 
at Tanagra in b. c. 457. The two pediments were 
filled with figures. The eastern pediment had a 
statue of Zeus in the centre, with Oenomaus on his 
right and Pelops on his left, prepared to contend in 
the chariot-race; the figures on either side consisted 
of their attendants, and in the angles were the two 
rivers, Cladous to the right of Zeus, and Alpheius 
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to his left. In the western pediment was tlie con* 
test of the Centaurs and the Lapithae, Peirithous 
occupying the central place. On the metopes over 
the doors at the eastern and western ends the labours 
of Hercules were represented. In its interior con¬ 
struction the temple resembled the Parthenon. The 
cella consisted of two chambers, of which the eastern 
contained the statue, and the western was called the 
Opisthodomus. The colossal statue of Zeus, the 
master-work of Pheidias, was made of ivory and 
gold. It stood at the end of the front chamber of 
the cella, directly facing the entrance, so that it at 
once showed itself in all its grandeur to a spec¬ 
tator entering the temple. The approach to it was 
between a double row of columns, supporting the 
roof. The god was seated on a magnificent throne 
adorned with sculptures, a full description of which, 
as well as of the statue, has been given in another 
place. {Diet of Biogr. Vol. III. p. 252.] Behind 
the Opisthodomus of the temple was the Callistepha- 
nu8 or wild olive tree, which furnished the garlands 
of the Olympic victors. (Pans. v. 15. § 3.) 
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2. The Pelopium stood opposite the temple of 
Zeus, on the other side of the Pompic way. Its po¬ 
sition is defined by Pausanias, who says that it 
stood to the right of the entrance into the temple of 
Zeus and to the north of that building. It was an 
enclosure, containing trees and statues, having an 
opening to the west. (Pans. v. 13. § 1.) 

3. The Ileraemi was the most important temple 
in the Altis after that of Zeus It was also a Doric 
peripteral building. Its dimensions are unknown. 
Pausanias says (v. 16. § 1) that it was 63 feet in 
length; but this is clearly a mistake, since no perip¬ 
teral building was so small; and the numerous 
statues in the cella, described by Pausanias, clearly 
show that it must have been of considerable dimen¬ 
sions. The two most remarkable monuments in the 
Heraeum were the table, on which were placed the 
garlands prepared for the victors in the Olympic 
contests, and the celebrated chest of Cypselus, 
covered with figures in relief, of which Pausanias 
has given an elaborate description (v. 17—19). We 
learn from a passage of Dion Chrysostom (^Orat xi. 
p. 163), cited by Leake, that this chest stood in the 
opisthodomus of the Heraeum ; whence we may 
infer that the cella of the temple consisted of two 
apartments. 

4. The Great Altar of Zeus is described by 
Pausanias as equidistant from the Pelopium and the 
Heraeum, and as being in front of them both. 


(Pans. V. 13. § 8.) Leake places the Heraeum 
near the Pompic entrance of the Stadium, and sup¬ 
poses that it faced eastward; accordingly he con- 
jecture.s that the altar was opposite to the back- 
fronts of the Pelopium and the Heraeum. The 
total height of the altar was 22 feet. It had two 
platforms, of which the upper was made of the cin¬ 
ders of the thighs sacrificed on this and other altars. 

5. The Column of Oenomaus stood between the 
great altar and the temple of Zeus. It was said to 
liave belonged to the house of Oenomaus, and to 
have been the only part of the building which es¬ 
caped when it was burnt by lightning. (Paus. v. 
20 . § 6 .) 

6. The Metroim, or temple of the Mother of the 
Gods, was a large Doric building, situated within 
the Altis (Paus. v. 20. § 9.) It is placed by Leake 
to the left of the Pompic Way nearly opposite the 
Heraeum. 

7. The Prytaneium is placed by Pausanias within 
the Altis, near the Gymnasium, which was outside 
the sacred enclosure (v. 15. § 8.) 

8. The Bouleuterim, or Council-House, seems to 
have been near the Prytaneium. (Paus. v. 23. 6 1, 

§ i-) 

9. The Philippehm, a circular building, erected 
by Philip after the battle of Chaeroneia, was to the 
left in proceeding from the entrance of the Altis to 
the Piytaneium. (Paus. v. 17. § 4, v. 20. § 10.) 
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10. The TkeecoUon^ a building belonging to the the Stadium at the foot of the heights to the NE. 

l^€ 7 ffeo\oi or superintendents of the sacrifices (Paus. of the summit of Mount Cronins, and the further 
y. 15. § 8). Its position is uncertain. end of the Hippodrome on the bank of theAlpheius. 

11. The JTejpjjodhmzwwi, named from Hippodameia, The Stadium is described by Pausanias as a 

who was buried here, was within the Altis near the mound of earth, upon which there was a seat for the 
Pompic Way. (Paus. vi. 20. § 7.) Hellanodicae, and over against it an altar of marble, 

12. TAe temple of the Olympian Eileithyia on which sat the priestess of Demeter Chamyne to 

(Lucina) appears to have stood on the neck of behold the games. There were two entrances into 

Mount Cronius. (Paus. vi. 20. § 2.) the Stadium, the Pompic and the Secret. The 

13. The Temple of the Olympian Aphrodite was latter, through which the Hellanodicae and the ago- 

near that of Eileithyia. (Paus. vi. 20. § 6.) nistae entered, was near the Zanes; the former pro- 

14. The Thesav/ri or Treasuries^ ten in number, bably entered the area in front of the rectilinear 

were, like those at Delphi, built by different cities, extremity of the Stadium. (Paus. vi. 20. § 8, seq.) 
for the reception of their dedicatory offerings. They In proceeding towards the Hippodrome from that 
are described by Pausanias as standing to the north p.art of the Stadium where the Hellanodicae sat was 
of the Heraeum at the foot of Mount Cronius, upon the JJippnphesis or starting place of the horses (ji 
a platform made of the stone poros (Paus. vi. 19. § 1). &<p€<Tis rwu Tttttwv). In form it resembled the prow 

16. ZaneSf statues of Zeus, erected from the pro- of a ship, the embolus or beak being turned towards 
duce of fines levied upon athletae, who had violated the racecourse. Its widest part adjoined the stoa 
the regulations of the games. They stood upon a of Agnaptus. At the end of the embolus was a 
stone platform at the foot of Mount Cronius, to the brazen dolphin standing upon a pillar. Either side 
left of a person going from the Metroum to the of the Ilippaphesis was more than 400 feet in 
Stadium. (Paus. v. 21. § 2.) length, and contained apartments, which those who 

16. The Studio of Pheidias^ which wa.s outside were going to contend in the horse-races obtained by 

the Altis, and near the Pompic entrance. (Paus. v. lot. Before the horses a cord was extended as a 
16. § 1.) barrier. An altar was erected in the middle of the 

17. The Zeonw/aeam, built by Leonidas, a native, prow, on which was an eagle with outstretched 

was near the Studio of Pheidias. Here the Roman wings. The superintendent of the race elevated this 
magistrates were lodged in the time of Pausanias eagle by means of machinery, so as to be seen by all 
(v. 15. §§ 1, 2). the spectators, and at the same time the dolphin 

18. The Gymnasium, also outside the Altis, and fell to the ground. Thereupon the finst barriers on 
near the northern entrance into it. (Paus. vi. 21. either side, near the stoa of Agnaptus, were removed, 
§2-) Near the Gymnasium was (19) the Pa/aes^ra. and then the other barriers were withdrawn in like 

20 and 21. The Stadium and the Hippodrome manner in succession, until all the horses were in 
were two of the most important sites at Olympia, as line at the embolus. 

together they formed the place of exhibition for all One side of the Hippodrome was longer than the 
the Olympic contests. Their position cannot be other, and was formed by a mound of earth. There 
determined with certainty; but as they appear to was a passage through this side leading out of the 
have formed a continued area from the circular end Hippodrome; and near the passage was a kind of 
of the Stadium to the further extremity of the Hip- circular altar, called Taraxippus (Tapd|t7r7ros), or 
podrome, the position assigned to them by Leake is the terrifier of horses, because the horses were fre- 
the most probable. He places the circular end of quently seized with terror in passing it, so that cha- 
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riots wero broken. There was a similar object for 
frightening horses both at the Corinthian Isthmus 
and at Nemea, in consequence of which the difficulty 
of the race was increased. Beyond the Taraxippus 
were the terminal pillars, called vi<T<Tai^ round which 
the chariots turned. On one of them stood a brazen 
statue of Hippodameia about to bind the taenia on 
Pelops after his victory. The other side of the Hip¬ 
podrome was a natural height of no great elevation. 
On its extremity stood the temple of Demeter 
Chamyne. (Pans. vi. 20. § 15—v. 21. § 1.) The 
course of the Hippodrome appears to have been two 
diauli, or four stadia. (Apd ov 5^ iitri rod Imrlov 
/XTjKos fihv Zlav\oi 5uo, Paus. vi. 16. § 4.) Mure, 
indeed (vol. ii. p. 327), understands ixrjicos in this 
passage to refer to the length of the area; but Leake 
(PelopoTmesiacaj p. 94) maintains, with more proba¬ 
bility, that it signifies the length of the circuit. 

22. The Theatre is mentioned by Xenophon 
{Hell. vii. 4. § 31), but it docs not occur in the 
description of Pausanias. A theatre existed also at 
the Isthmus and Delphi, and would have been equally 
useful at Olympia for musical contests. Xenophon 
could hardly have been mistaken as to the existence 
of a theatre at Olympia, as ho resided more than 20 
years at Scillus, which was only three miles from 
the fonner spot. It would therefore appear that 
between the time of Xenophon and Pausanias the 
theatre had disappeared, probably in consequence of 
the musical contests having been discontinued. 

Besides the buildings already mentioned, there 
was a very large number of statues in every part of 
the Sacred Grove, many of which were made by 
the greatest masters of Grecian art, and of which 
Pausanias has given a minute description. Accord¬ 
ing to the vague computation of Pliny (xxxiv. 7. 
8. 17) there were more than 3000 statues at Olym¬ 
pia. Most of these works were of brass, which ac- 
'counts for their disappearance, as they were con¬ 
verted into objects of common utility upon the 
extinction of Paganism. The temples and other 
monuments at Olympia were, like many others in 
diSerent parts of Greece, used as materials for 
modern buildings, more especially as quarries of 
stone are rare in the district of Elis. The chiefs of 
^the powerful Albanian colony at Lala had in par¬ 
ticular long employed the ruins of Olympia for this 
purpose. 

The present article is confined to the topography 
of Olympia. An account of the games and of every¬ 
thing connected with their celebration is given in 
the Dictionary of Antiquities. 

(Stanhope, Olympia^ Lond. 1824; Krause, Olym¬ 
pia^ 1838; Mure, Towr in Greece, vol. ii. p. 280, 
seq.; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, jx 4, seq.; Curtius, 
Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 51, seq.) 

OLYMPUS (*'OAv/*7rov). 1. One of the loftiest 

mountains in Greece, of which the southern side 
forms the boundary of Thessaly, while its northern 
base encloses the plains of Macedonia. Hence it is 
sometimes called a mountain of Macedonia (Strab. 
vii. p. 329; Ptol. iii. 13. § 19), and sometimes a 
mountain of Thessaly. (Herod, vii. 128; Plin. iv. 
8. s. 15.) It forms the eastern extremity of the 
Cambunian range, and extends to the sea as far as 
the mouth of the Poneius, being separated by the 
vale of Tempe from the heights of Ossa. Xenagoras, 
who measured the perpendicular height of Olympus 
from the town of Pythium, ascertained its elevation 
to bo ten stadia and nearly one plethrum (Plut. 
Aernil 15); which Holland, Dodwell, Leake, and 
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others regard as not for from the truth, since they 
estimate its height to be between six and seven 
thousand feet. But these writers have considerably 
midercalculated its elevation, which is now ascer¬ 
tained to be 9754 feet. Herodotus relates that Mt. 
Olympus was seen by Xerxes from Therma (vii, 
128); and we know from modem travellers that 
in clear weather it is visible from Mt. Athos, which 
is 90 miles distant. {Joum. Geogr. Soc. vol. vii. 
p. 69.) All travellers, who have visited Mt. Olym¬ 
pus, dwell with admiration upon its imposing gran¬ 
deur. One of the most striking descriptions of its 
appearance is given by Dr. Holland, who beheld it 
from Litokhoro at its base :—“ We had not before 
been aware of the extreme vicinity of the town to 
the base of Olympus; but when leaving it, and 
accidentally looking back, we saw through an opening 
in the fog, a faint outline of vast precipices, seeming 
almost to overhang the place; and so aerial in their 
aspect, that for a few minutes wc doubted whether it 
might not be a delusion to the eye. The fog, how¬ 
ever, dispersed yet more on this side, and partial 
openings wero made, through which, as through 
arches, wo saw the sunbeams resting on the snowy 
summits of Olympus, which rose into a dark blue 
sky far above the belt of clouds and mist tliat hung 
upon the sides of the mountain. The transient 
view we had of the mountain from this point showed 
us a line of precipices of vast height, forming its 
eastern front toward the sea; and broken at intervals 
by deep hollows or ravines, which were richly clothed 
with forest trees. The oak, chestnut, beech, plane- 
tree, &c., are seen in great abundance along the base 
and skirts of the mountain ; and towards the sum¬ 
mit of the first ridge, large forests of pine spread 
themselves along tlie acclivities. Behind this first 
ridge, others rise up and recede towards the loftier 
central heights of Olympus. Almost opposite the 
town of Litdkhoro, a vast ravine penetrates into the 
interior of the mountain, through the opening of 
which we saw, though only for a few minutes, what 1 
conceive to be the summit,—from this point of view, 
with a somewhat concave ascending lino on each 
side.” (Holland, Travels, vol. ii. p. 27.) Though 
tho lower sides of Olympus are well wooded, the 
summit presents a wide extent of a bare light- 
coloured rock. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. 
p. 434.) The broad summit of Olympus is alluded 
to by Homer, who gives to it the epithet of poKpds 
more frequently than any other. Next to that, is 
hrydvPKpos {II. i. 420), from its being covered with 
snow during the greater part of the year. Hbsiod 
{Theog. 118) also gives it the epithet of vi(p6eis. 
Below the summit its rugged outline is broken into 
many ridges and precipices, whence Homer describes 
it as noAudeipd?. {II. i. 499, v. ?54.) The forests, 
which covered the lower sides of Olympus, are fre¬ 
quently alluded to by the ancient poets. (woAuSev- 
5pos, Eurip. Bacch. 560; Ossae fronchsum involvere 
Olyinpurn, Virg. Georg. 281; opacus Olympus, Hor. 
Carm. iii. 4. 52.) The mountain is now called 
E'lymho, i. e. ’'EAu/xTros, by the surrounding inhabi¬ 
tants, which name Leake observes is probably not a 
modern corruption, but the ancient dialectic form, for 
the Aeolic tribes of Greece often substituted the 
epsilon for the omicron, as in tho instance of 
fifvds, which the Boeotians called 'Epxofifvds. (Dod¬ 
well, Tour through Greece, vol. ii. p. 105Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 341,407.) Olympus 
was believed to be the residence of Zeus and the other 
gods; and as its suiiimit rose above tlie clouds into 
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the calm ether, it was believed that here was an 
opening into the vault of heaven; closed by a thick 
cloud, as a door. {TL v. 751.) [See Diet, of Biogr. 
Vol. III. p. 25; Liddell and ^ott, Greek Lex. a. r.] 

2. A mountain in Laconia, near Sellasia. [Sel- 
LASIA.] 

3. A mountain above Olympia in Elis. [Olym¬ 
pia, p. 475, a.] 

OLYMPUS ("OXv/iTros). 1. A mountain range 
of Mysia, extending eastward as far as the river 
Sangarius, and dividing Phrygia from Bithynia. 
To distinguish it from other mountains of the same 
name, it often is called the Mysian Olympus. Its 
height rises towards the west, and that part which is 
of the greatest height, is the highest mountain in all 
Asia Minor. The country around this mountain was 
well peopled, but its heights were thickly clad with 
wood, and contained many safo retreats for robbers, 
bands of whom, under a regular leader, often rendered 
the country unsafe. (Strab. xii. p. 574, comp. x. 
p. 470, xii. p. 571; Herod, i. 36, vii. 74 ; Ptol. v. 1. 
§ 10 ; Steph. B. s. v. \ Plin. v. 40,43 ; Pomp. Mela, 

i. 19; Amm. Marc. xxvi. 9; Schol. ad Apollon. 
JRhod. i. 598.) The lower regions of this great 
mountain are still covered with extensive forests; but 
the summit is rocky, devoid of vegetation, and 
during the greater part of the year covered with 
snow. The Turks generally call it Anadoli Dagh, 
though the western or highest parts also bear the 
name of Keshish Dagh^ that is, the Monk’s Mountain, 
and the eastern Toumandji or JJomoun Dagh. The 
Byzantine historians mention several fortresses to 
defend the passes of Olympus, such as Pi theca 
(Nicet. Chon. p. 35 ; B, Cinnam. p. 21), Acrunuin, 
and Calogroea (B. Cinnam. I c.; Cedren. p. 553; 
Anna Comn. p. 441; comp. Brown, in Walpole’s 
Turkey^ tom,ii. pp. 109, foil.; Pococko, TraveU iii. 
p. 178). 

2. A mountain in the north of Galatia, which it 
separates from Bithynia. It is, properly speaking, 
only a continuation of the Mysian Olympus, and is 
remarkable in history for the defeiit sustained on it 
by the Tolistoboii, in a battle against the Romans 
under Manlius. , (Liv. xxxviii. 19,&c.; Polyb.xxii. 
20, 21.) Its modern name is Ala Dagh. 

3. A volcanic mountain in the east of Lycia, a 

little to the north-east of Corydalla. It, also bore 
the name of Phoenicus, and near it was a large towm, 
likewise bearing the name Olympus. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 666.) In another passage (xiv. p. 671) Strabo 
speaks of a mountain Olympus and a stronghold of the 
same name in Cilicia, from whioh the whole of Lycia, 
Pamphylia, and Pisidia could be surveyed, and which 
was in his time taken possession of by the Isaurian 
robber Zenicctas. It is, however, generally supposed 
that this Cilician Olympus is no other than the 
Lycian, and that the geographer was led into his 
mistake by the fact that a town of the name of 
Corycus existed both in Lycia and Cilicia. On the 
Lycian Ol3nnpu3 stood a temple of Hephaestus. 
(Corap. Stadiam. Mar. Mag. § 205; Ptol. v. 3. 
§ 3.) Scylax (39) does not mention Olympus, but 
his Siderus is evidently no other place. (Leake, Asia 
Minor^ p. 189; Fellows, Lycia, pp. 212, foil.; Spratt 
and Forbes, IVavels in Lycia, i. p. 192.) Mount 
Olympus now bears the name Janar Dagh, and the 
town that of Deliktash / in the latter place, which 
was first identified by Beaufort, .some ancient remains 
Btill exist; but it does not appear ever to have been 
a large town, as Strabo calls it. [L. S.] 

OLYMPUS (^OKvfxTtos, Strab. xiv. pp. 682, 683; 
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Ptol. V. 14. § 5), a mountain range iu the iSfty 
island of Cyprus. On one of its eminences—breast¬ 
shaped (fiacrroei^iis') — was a temple to Aphrodite 
“ of the heights ” (axpalo), into which women were 
not permitted to enter. (Strab. 1. c.) This pro¬ 
bably implies that all but the “ hierodulae ” were 
excluded. (Comp. Claudian, Nupt. Bon. et Mar. 
49—85; Achill. Tat. vii. 13.) According to Po- 
cocke (^Trav. vol. ii. p. 212; comp. Mariti, Viaggi, 
vol. i. p. 206), this part of the chain is now called 
Haghioa Stavros, or Sta. Croce, from a convent 
dedicated to the Cross. (Engel, Kypros, vol. i. pp. 
33—37). [E. B. J.] 

OLYNTA INS. (’OAtJyra, Scyl. p. 8; Solentii, 
It. Anton .; Pent. Tab. ; Solenta, Geog. Rav.), a small 
island off the coast of Dalmatia, which now bears 
the name of Solta, and is famous for its honey. 
(Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Montenegro, vol. i. p. 
187.) [E.B.J.] 

OLYNTHIACUS. [Olynthus.] 

OLYNTHUS {^OKvvdos, Scyl. p. 26; Strab. vii. 
p. 330; Steph. B.; Pomp. Mela, ii. 2. § 9; Plin. iv. 
17: Eth. 'OKvvdios), a town which sto(^ at the head 
of the Toronaic gulf, between the peninsulas of Pal- 
lene and Sithonia, and was surrounded by a fertile 
plain. Originally a Bottiaean town, at the time of 
the Persian invasion it had passed into the hands of 
the Chalcidic Greeks (Her^. vii. 122; Strab. x. 
p. 447), to whom, under Critobnlus of Torone, it was 
handed over, by the Persian Artabazus, after taking 
the town, and slaying all the inliabitants (Herod, viii. 
127). Afterwards Perdiccas prevailed on many of 
the Chalcidiau settlers to abandon the small towns 
on the sea-coast, and make Olynthus, which was se¬ 
veral stadia from the sea, their central position 
«(Thue. i. 58). After this period the Bottiaei seem 
to have been the humble dependents of the Chal- 
cidians, with whom they are found joined on two oc¬ 
casions (Thuc. i. 65, ii. 79). The expedition of 
Brasidas secured the independence of the Olynthians, 
which w.as distinctly recognised by treaty (Thuc. 
v. 19.) The town, from its maritime situation, became 
a place of great importance, b. c. 392. Owing to the 
weakness of Amyntas, the Macedonian king, they 
were enabled to take into their alliance the smaller 
towns of maritime ^lacedonia, and gradually ad¬ 
vanced so far as to include the larger cities in this 
region, including even Pella. The military force of 
the Olynthian confederacy had now become so pow¬ 
erful from the just and generous principles upon 
which it was framed, including full liberty of inter¬ 
marriage, of commercial dealings, and landed proprie¬ 
torship, that Acanthus and Apollonia, jealous of Olyn¬ 
thian supremacy, and menaced in their independence, 
applied to Sparta, then in the height of its power, 
B.c. 383, to solicit intervention. The Spartan Eu- 
damidas was at once sent against Olynthus, with 
such force as could be got ready, to check the new 
power. Tcleutias, the brother of Agesilaus, was after¬ 
wards sent there with a force of 10,000 men, which 
the Spartan assembly had previously voted, and was 
joined by Derdas, prince of Elimeia, with 400 Ma¬ 
cedonian horse. But the conquest of Olynthus was 
no easy enterprise ; its cavalry was excellent, and 
ontabled them to keep the Spartan infantry at bay. 
Teleutias, at first successful, becoming over con¬ 
fident, sustained a terrible defeat under the walls of 
the city. But the Spartans, not disheartened, thought 
only of repairing their dishonour by fresh exertions. 
Agesipolis, their king, was placed in command, and 
ordered to prosecute the war with vigour; the young 
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priffco died of a fever, and was succeeded by Poly- 
biades as general, who put an end to the war, b.c. 
379. The Olynthians were reduced to such straits, 
that they were obliged to sue for peace, and, break¬ 
ing up their own federation, enrolled themselves as 
sworn members of the Lacedaemonian confederacy 
under obligations of fealty to Sparta (Xen. Hell. v. 2. 
§ 12, 3. § 18; Diodor. xv. 21—23; Dem. de Fals. 
Leg. c. 75. p. 425). The subjugation of Olynthus 
Avas disastrous to Greece, by removing the strongest 
bulwark against Macedonian aggrandisement. Sparta 
was the first to crush the bright promise of the con¬ 
federacy ; but it was reserved for Athens to deal it 
the most deadly blow, by the seizure of Pydna, Me- 
tlione, and Potidaea, with the region about the Ther- 
inaic gulf, between b. o. 308—363, at the expense 
of Olynthus- The Olynthians, though humbled, 
were not subdued; alanned at I’hilip’s conquest of 
Amphipolis, b.c. 358, they sent to negotiate with 
Athens, where, through the intrigues of the Mace- 
doniiins, they were repulsed. Irritated at their ad- 
VJinces being rejected, they closed with Philip, and 
received at his hands the district of Anthemus, as 
well as the important Athenian possession of Poti¬ 
daea. (Dem. Philipp, ii. p. 71. s. 22). Philip was 
too near and dangerous a neighbour; and, by a change 
of policy, Olynthus concluded a peace with Athens 
B. c. 352. After some time, during which there was 
a feeling of reciprocal mistrust between tlic Olynthians 
and Philip, war broke out in the middle of b. g. 350. 
Overtures for an alliance had been previou.sly made 
by Athens, with which the Olynthians felt it prudent 
to close. On the first recognition of Olynthus as an 
ally, Demosthenes delivered the earliest of his memo¬ 
rable harangues; two other Olynthiac speeches fol¬ 
lowed. For a period of 80 years Olynthus had 
been the enemy of Athens, but the eloquence and 
statesman-like sagacity of Demosthenes induced the 
peoj)le to send succours to their ancient foes: and 
yet he was not able to persuade them to assist Olyn¬ 
thus with sufficient vigour. Still the fate of the city 
was delayed; and the Olynthians, had they been on 
their guard against treachery within, might perhaps 
liave saved themselves. The detail of the capture is 
unknown, but the struggling city fell, in n.c. 347, 
into the hands of Philip, “callidus emptor Olynthi” 
fJuv. xiv. 47), through the treachery of Lasthenes 
and Euthycrates; its doom was that of one taken by 
storm (Dem. Philipp, iii. pp. 12,5—128, Fals. 
I^eg. p. 426; Diod. xvi. 53). All that survived— 
men, women, and children—were sold as slaves; the 
town itself was destroyed. The fall of Olynthus com¬ 
pleted the conquest of the Greek cities from the 
Thessalian frontier as far as Thrace— in all 30 
Chalcidic cities. Demosthenes (^Philipp, iii. p. 117; 
comp. Strab. ii. p. 121; Justin, viii. 3), speaking of 
them about five years afterwards, says that they 
were so thoroughly destroyed, that it might be sup¬ 
posed that they had never been inhabited. The site 
of Olynthus at Aio Mamas is, however, known by its 
dishince of 60 stadia from- Potidaea, as well as by 
some vestiges of the city still existing, and by its 
lagoon, in which Arfcabazus slew the inhabitants. The 
name of this marsh was Polyca (r? BoKvk^ XipvT], 
Hegisander, ap. Athen. p. 334). Two rivers, the 
Amitas (’Aphas) and Olynthiacus ('OAvyOia- 
kSs), flowed into this lagoon from Apollonia (Athen. 
1. c.). Mkcyberna was its harbour; and there was 
a spot near it, called Cantiiarot-ktiikon (KavOa- 
pdAeOpoUj Strab. vii. p. 330; Pint, de An. Trang. 
475. 45; Arist. Mirab. Ausc. 120; Plin. xi. 34), so 
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ca.iea because black beetles could not live there, 
Eckhel (vol. ii. p. 73) speaks of only one extant 
coin of Olynthus—the “ typo” a head of Heracles, 
with the lions skin;but Mr. Millingen has engraved 
one of those beautiful Chalcidian coins on which the 
“ legend” OATN0 surrounds the head of Apollo on 
the one side, and the word XAAXIAEHN, his lyre, 
on the reverse. (Cousinery, Voyage^ \o\.\\. p. 161; 
Leake, North. Greece, vol. iii. pp. 154, 457—459; 
Voemel, de Olynthi Situ, civitate, potentia, et ever- 
sione, Francof. ad M. 1829; Winiewski, Comm, ad' 
Pern, de Cor. pp. 66, seq.) [E. B. J.] 

OMANA (^Opava, Peripl. Mar. Erythr. c. 27, 
36; Marcian, Peripl. c. 28, ed. Miiller, 1855), a 
port of some importance on the coast of Carmania, 
which is noticed also by Pliny (vi. 28. s. 32). Its 
position was near the modern bay of Tshuhar, per¬ 
haps where Mannert has suggested, at Cape Tanka 
(v. 2. p. 421). Vincent places it a little to the E. 
of Cape lash. In Ptolemy, the name has been cor¬ 
rupted into Commana (vi. 8. § 7). [V.] 

OMANA (tA ‘'Opava), a deep bay on the south 
coast of Arabia east of Syagros, 600 stadia in dia¬ 
meter, according to the Periplus, bounded on the 
east by lofty and rugged mountains (ap. Hudson, 
Grog. Min. tom. i. p. 18), doubtless identical with 
the Omanum emporium, which Ptolemy places in 
long. 77® 40', lat. 19® 45', which must have belonged 
to the Omanitae mentioned by the same geographer 
(vi. 15), separated only by the Cattabani from the 
Montes Asaborum, doubtless the mountains men¬ 
tioned in the Periplus. If Pas Fartak be cor¬ 
rectly taken as the ancient Syagros, the ancient 
Omana must have been far to the west of the dis¬ 
trict of Arabia now called by that name, and 
within the territory of IJadrama,ut. The modern 
'Oman is the south-eastern extremity of the penin¬ 
sula, and gives its name to the sea outside the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, which washes it on the 
east and south. (Gosselin, Ueeherches, tom. iii. 
pp. 32,33; Vincent, iii. 16; Forster, Geogr. of 
Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 173, 180, notof.) [G.W.] 
OMANI or OMANNI (^Aovyioi ol *Opavol or 
'Opavvoi), a branch of the Lygii, in the NE. of 
Gcrm.my, between the Odor and the Vistula, to the 
S. of the Burgundiones, and to the N. of the Lygii 
Diduni (Ptol. ii. 11. § 18). 'I'acitus (G'er/n. 43) in 
enumerating the tribes of the Lygii does not mention 
the Omani, but a tribe occurs in his list beailng the 
name of Manimi, which from its resemblance is ge¬ 
nerally regarded as identical with the Omimi. But 
nothing certain can be said [L. S.] 

OMBI (’'0/i§ot, Ptol. iv. 5. § 73 ; Steph. B. 
s. r.; It. Anton, p. 165; Ombos, Juv. xv. 35; 
Ambo, Not. Imp. sect. 20: Eth. *Op€lrris ; comp. 
Aelian, JJist. An. x. 21), was a town in the 
Thebaid, the capital of the Nomos Ombites, about 
30 miles N. of Syene, and situated upon the E. 
bank of the Nile ; lat. 24® 6' N. Ombi was a gar¬ 
rison town under every dynasty of Aegypt, Pharaonic, 
Macedonian, and Itoman; and was celebrated for the 
magnificence of its temples and its hereditary feud 
with the people of Tentyra. 

Ombi was the first city below Syene at which 
any remarkable remains of antiquity occur. The 
Nile, indeed, at this portion of its course, is ill-suited 
to a dense population. It runs between steep and 
narrow banks of sandstone, and deposits but little 
of its fertilising slime upon the dreary and barren 
shores. There are two temples at Ombi, constructed 
of the stone obtained from the neighbouring quarries 
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of Hadjar-ieUeleh, The more magnificent of the 
two stands upon the top of a sandy hill, and appears 
to have been a species of Pantheon, since, according 
to extant inscriptions, it was dedicated to Aroeres 
(Apollo) and the other deities of the Ornbite nome 
by the soldiers quartered there. The smaller temple 
to the NW. was sacred to Isis. Both, indeed, are of 
an imposing architecture, and still retain the bril¬ 
liant colours with which their builders adorned 
them. They arc, however, of the Ptolemaic age, 
with the exception of a doorway of sandstone, built 
into a wall of brick. This was part of a temple 
built by Thothrnes HI. in honour of the crocodilc- 
lieaded god Sevak. The monarcli is represented on 
the door-jambs, holding the measuring reed and 
chisel, the emblems of construction, and in the act 
of dedicating the teniple. The Ptolemaic portions 
of the larger temple present an exception to an 
almost universal rule in Aogyptian architecture. It 
has no propylon or dromos in front of it, and the 
portico has an uneven number of columns, in all 
fifteen, arranged in a triple row. Of these columns 
thirteen are still erect. As there are two princiiMiI 
entrances, the temple would seem to be two united 
in one, strengthening the supposition that it was the 
Pantheon of the Ornbite nome. On a cornice above 
the doorway of one of the adyta is a Greek inscrip¬ 
tion, recording the erection, or perhaps the restora¬ 
tion of the sekos by Ptolemy Philometor and his 
sister-wife Cleopatra, b. c. 180—145. The hill on 
which the Ornbite temples stand has been con- 
sidwnbly excavated at its base by the river, which 
here strongly inclines to the Arabian bank. 

The crocodile was held in cspecnal honour by the 
people of Ombi; and in tlie adjacent catacombs are 
occasionally found mummies of the sacred animal. 
Juvenal, in his 15th satire, has given a lively de¬ 
scription of a fight, of which he was an eye-witness, 
between the Oinbitno and the inhabitants of Ten- 
tyra, who were hunters of the crocodile. On this 
occasion the men of Ombi had the worst of it; and 
one of their number, having stumbled in his flight, 
was caught and eaten by the Tentyrites. The sa¬ 
tirist, however, has represented Ombi as nearer to 
Tentyra than it actually is, these towns, in fact, 
being nearly 100 miles from each other. The Ro¬ 
man coins of the Ornbite nome exhibit the crocodile 
and the effigy of the crocodile-headed god Sevak. 

The modern hamlet of Konm-(hnbos, or the hill 
of Ombos, covers part of the site of the ancient 
Ombi. The ruins have excited the attention of 
many dislingui.shed modern travellers. Descrijdions 
of them will be found in the following works: — 
Pococko, Travels^ vol. iv. p. 186; Hamilton, Aegyp- 
tiaca, p. 34 ; Champollion, FEgypte, vol. i. p. 167; 
Denon, Description ile VEgypte^ vol. i. oh. 4, p. 1, foil.; 
Burckhardt, Nubia, 4lo, p. 106; Belzoni, Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 314. On the opposite side of the Nile w^as a 
suburb of Ombi, called Contra-Ombos. [W.B.IX] 
OMBUIOS INS. [Fortunatak Ins.] 

OMBRO'NES {'’Ofiepwves, l‘toI. iii. .5. § 21), a 
people of Eurojx'an Sarmatia, whose seat nppears to 
have been on the flanks of the Carpathians, about 
the sources of the Vutula. Schafarik (Slav. Alt. 
vol. i. pp. 389—391, 407) considers them to be a 
Celtic people, grounding his arguments mainly upon 
the identity of their name with that of tlie Celtic 
— a.s be considers them to be — Umbrians, or the 
most ancient inhabitants of tho Italian penlnsnla. 
Recent inquiry has thrown considerable doubt upon 
the derivation of the Umbrians from a GauUsh 
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stock. [Italia, Vol. II. p. 86, b.] This is one pitof, 
among others, of the futility of the use of names of 
nations in historical investigations; but, as there 
can be no doubt that there were Gallic settlements 
beyond the Carpathians, names of these foreign 
hordes might still linger in the countries they had 
once occupied long after their return westward in 
consequence of the movement of nations from tho 
East. [E. B. J.] 

OMENO'GARA (*Oiutu6yapa), a town in tho 
district of Ariaca, in the division of India intra 
Gangem. There is no reason to doubt that it is tho 
present A hmed-nagar, celebrated for its rock for¬ 
tress. (Ptol. vii. 1. § 82; comp. Pott. Etgm^ Forsch. 
P. 78.) [V.] 

OMIRAS. [Euphrates.] 

OAIPHA'LIUM (’0(jL<f>d\iop), a plain in Crete, 
80 named from the legend of the birth of the 
babe Zeus from Rhea. The scene of the incident 
is laid near Thenae, Cnossns, and tho river Triton. 
(Callim. Hymn, ad Jov. 45 ; Diod. v. 70 ; Schol. 
ad Nicand. Alexipharm. 7; Steph. B. a. v.; Hock, 
Kreta, vol. i. pp. 11. 404 ; Pashlcy, Trav. vol. i. 
p. 224.) [E. B. J.] 

OMl’HA'LIUM (^OptpdKiov), one of tho inland 
cities of the Chaones in Epeirus. (Ptol. iii. 14. 
§ 7.) Stephanus B. {s. v.) enoneously calls it a 
city of Thessaly. Leake places it at Prernedi, in 
tho valley of the Viosa (the Aous). (Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 120.) 

ON. [Helk^polis.] 

ONCAE. [Therak.] 

ONCEIUM ('"OyKciou), a place in Arcadia upon 
the river Ladon, near Thclpusa. and containing a 
temple of Demeter Erinnys. (Paus. viii. 25. § 4 ; 
Steph. B. s. V.) The Ladon, after leaving this 
temple, passed that of Apollo Oncacates on the left, 
and that of the boy Asclepius on the right. (Paus. 
viii. 25. § 11.) The name is derived by Pausanias 
from Oncus, a son of Apollo, who reigned at this 
place. Leake supposes that Tumbiki, the only re¬ 
markable site on the right bank of the Ladon between 
Thelpusa and the Tuthoa, is the site of the temple of 
Asclepius. (J/orea, vol. ii. p. 103.) Other writers 
mention a small town Oncak (‘'Oyxa*) in Arcadia, 
which is probably the same as Onceium. (Tzetzes, 
ad Lycophr. 1225; Etym. M. p. 613; Phavorin. a. v.) 

ONCHESMUS (''OyKj}crpQs), a |)ort-town of 
Chaonia in Ej)eirus, opposite the north-westeni point 
of Corcyra, and the next port upon the coast to the 
south of Paiiormus. (Strab. vii. p. 324; Ptol. iii. 
14. § 2.) It seems to have been a place of import¬ 
ance in the time of Cicero, and one of the ordinary' 
points of departure from Epeirus to Italy, as Cicero 
calls the wind favourable for making that passage 
an Onche.smites. (Cic. ad A it. vii. 2.) According 
to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. Pom. i. 51) 
the real name of the place was tho Port of Anchises 
(^Ayxio-ov Kipi\v'), named after Anchises, the father 
of Aeneas; and it was probably owing to this tra¬ 
dition that the name Onchesmus assumed the form 
of Anehiasmus under tho Byzantine empei*ors. Its 
site is tlmt of the phice now called the Forty Sainta, 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 11.) 

ONCHESTUS. 1. (^(^xW'^ds: Eth. ^Oyx'flc-> 
nos), an ancient town of Bocotia in the territory of 
Haliartus, said to have been founded by Oncheatus, 
a son of Poseidon, (Paus. ix. 26. § 6; Steph. B. 
a. V.) It possessed a celebrated temple and grove 
of Poseidon, which is mentioned by Homer (’Oy- 
XTlcrrdy ^, Uphv nocriS^ldv, AyAaby fiAffos, 11. 
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H. 506), and subsequent poets. (Find. Uthm, i. 44, 
iv. 32; Lycophr. 645.) Here an Amphictyonic 
council of the Boeotians used to assemble. (Strab. 
ix. p. 412.) Pausanias (/. c.) says that Onchestus 
was 15 stadia from the mountain of the Sphinx, 
the modern Fagd; and its position is still more ac¬ 
curately defined by Strabo (/. c.). The latter 
writer, who censures Alcaeus for placing Onchestus 
at the foot of Mt. Helicon, says that it was in the 
Httliartia, on a naked hill near the Teneric plain and 
the Copaic lake. He further maintains that the 
grove of Poseidon existed only in the imagination of 
tJie poets j but Pausanias, who visited the place, 
mentions the grove as still existing. The site of 
Onchestus is probably marked by the Hellenic re¬ 
mains situated upon the low ridge which separates 
the two great Boeotian basins, those of lake Copais 
and of Thebes, and which connects Mount Fagd 
with the roots of Helicon. (Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. ii. p. 213, seq.; Cell, Itiner. p. 125.) 

2. A river of Thessaly, flowing near Scotussa, 
through the battle-field of Cynoscephalae into the 
lake Boebeis. It was probably the river at the 
sources of which Dederiani stands, but which bears 
no modern name. (Liv. xxxiii. 6; Polyb. xviii. 3; 
Stoph. B. 8 . V. ; Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iv. p. 
473.) It is perhaps the same river as the Ono- 
ciioNua Herod, vii. 129; Plin. iv. 8. 

s. 15), whose waters were exhausted by the army 
of Xerxes. It is true that Herodotus describes this 
river as flowing into the Peneius; but in this he was 
probably mistaken, as its course must have been into 
the lake Boebeis. (Leake, Nortfici'ii Greece^ vol. iv. 
p. 514.) 

ONEIA. [CoRiNTHUS, Vol. I. p. 674.] 
OxMEUM (’Ovaiov, Ptol. ii. 16. § 4; Pent. Tab,; 
Goog. Bav.), a town of Dalmatia, which has been 
identified with Aat the mouth of the Cettina. 
(Neigebaur, Die Sud-Slaveii^ p. 25.) [E.*B. J.] 

ONINGIS. [Aurinx.] 

ONPSIA, an island near Crete, on the E. side of 
the promontory Itanus. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 20.) 

O'NOBA AESTUA'RIA ("Ovoga Ahrovdpia, 
Ptol. ii, 4. § 5), called also simply Onoba (Strab. 
iii. p. 143; Mela, iii. 1. § 5). 1. A maritime town 

^•of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, between the 
rivers Anas and Baetis. It was seated on the 
estuary of the river Luxia, and on the road from the 
mouth of the Anas to Augusta Emerita. (^Itin, 
Ant. p. 431.) It is commonly identified with 
Jfuelm, where there are still some Roman remains, 
especially of an aqueduct; the vestiges of which, 
however, are fast disappearing, owing to its being 
used as a quarry by the boorish agriculturists of the 
neighbourhood. '(Murray’s Handbook of Sjmin, p. 
170.) Near it lay Herculis Insula, meutioiied by 
Strabo (iii. p. 170), called ‘HpaxAcia by Steph. 15. 
{s, V.), now Saltes. Onoba had a mint; and many 
coins have been found there bearing the name of the 
town, with a slight alteration in the spelling,— 
Onuba. (Florez. Med. ii. pp. 510, 649; Mioniict, 
i. p. 23, Suppl. p. 39; Sestini, Med. lap. p. 75, ap. 
Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 340.) 

2. Another town of Baetica, near Corduba. (Plin. 
iii. 1. s. 3.) In an inscription in Gruter (p. 1040. 
5) it is called Conoba. Ukert (vol. ii. pt 1. p. 366) 
places it near Villa del Carpio. [T. H. D.] 
ONOBALAS. [Acesines, No. 1.] 
ONOBRISATES, a people of Aquitania, as the 
name stands in the common texts of I'liny (iv. 19); 
who has “ Ouobrisates, Belendi, Salt us Pyrenaeus.” 
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D’Anvillo {Notice^ ingeniously supposes that 
Onobrisates ought to be Onobusates, which is the 
least possible correction; and he thinks that he dis¬ 
covers the old name in the modem Nihotuan^ the 
name of a canton on the left side of the Neste to¬ 
wards the lower part of its course. The Neste is 
one of the branches of the Garonne^ and rises in 
the Pyrenees. [G. L.] 

ONOCnO'NUS. [Onchestus, No. 2.] 
ONUGNATHUS CO^ov yvddos), “ the jaw of an 
ass,” the name of a peninsula and promontory in the 
south of Laconia, distant 200 stadia south of Aso- 
pus. It is now entirely surrounded with water, and 
is called Elafonisi; but it is in reality a peninsula, 
for the isthmus, by which it is connected with the 
mainland, is only barely covered with water. It 
contains a harbour, which Strabo mentions ; and 
Pausanias saw a temple of Athena in ruins, and the 
sepulchre of Cinadus, the steersman of Menelaus. 
(Paus. iii. 22. § 10, iii. 23. § 1; Strab. viii. pp. 363, 
364; Curtius, Peloyonnesos^yo]. ii. p. 295.) 

ONU'PHIS (‘'Ovoix^/r, Herod, ii. 160; Steph. B. 
S.V.; Ptol. iv. 5. § 51 ; Plin. v. 9. s. 9: Eth. *Ovou- 
(pirTjs), wiis the chief town of the Nornos Onu- 
phites, in the Aegyptian Delta. The exact position 
of this place is disputed by geographers. D’Aiiville 
believes it to have been on the site of the modem 
Banonh, on the western bank of the Sebennytic arm 
of the Nile. Mannert (vol. x. pt. i, p. 573) placas 
it south of the modern Mansour. 15elley {Mem. de 
I'Acad, des Inscript, tom. xxviii. p. 543) identifies 
it with the present village of Nonph, in the centre 
of the Delta, a little to the E. of Buto, about lat. 
31° N, Chainpollion, however, regards tJie site of 
this nome as altogether uncertain (VEgypte sons les 
Pharaohs^ vol. ii. p. 227). The Onuphite nome was 
one of those assigned to the Calasirian division of 
the native Aegyptian army. Coins of Onuphis of 
the ago of Hadrian — obverse a laureated head of 
that emperor, reverse a female figure, probably 
Isis, with extended right hand — are described in 
Ihischo {Lex. R. Num. III. pars posterior, s. v.). 
This town is mentioned by ecclesiastical writers, 
e. g. by Athanasius. (Aihanas. Opera, tom. i. pt. ii. 
p. 776, ed. Paris, 1698; Le Quien, Oriens Chris’- 
tian. tom. ii. p. 526, Paris, 1740; comp. Pococke, 
TraveU in the. East, fol. vol. i. p. 423.) [W.B.D.] 

OONAE. [Oaeonrs.] 

OPUARUS, a small river of Sarmatia Asiatica, 
mentioned by Pliny (vi. 7. s. 7) as a tributary of 
tlie Lagous, which flowed into the Pains Maeotis. 
Herodotus mentions two streams, which he calls the 
Lycus and Oarus, which had the same course and 
direction (iv. 123, 124). It is likely that the 
rivers in Pliny and Herodotus are the same. It is 
not possible now to identify them with accu¬ 
racy. [V.] 

OPHEL. [Jerusaueai, p. 20, b.] 

OPHIO'DES {*0<pico5ris, Strab. xvi. p. 770; Diod. 
iii. 39; Agatharch, ap. Hudson, Geog Graec. Min. 
p. 54), or Serpent-isle, was an island in the Rod Sea, 
in Foul Bay, nearly opposite the mouth of the har¬ 
bour of Berenice; lat 24° N. The topazes pro¬ 
duced in this island were greatly prized both in the 
Arabian and Aegyptian markets; and it seems from 
Pliny (v. 29. s. 34) to have been by some deno¬ 
minated Topaz-isle (Topazos). The cause of its 
more usual njime is doubtful; but there has always 
boon a tradition in the East that serpents and pre¬ 
cious stones are found near one another. The 
island of Agathon, i. e. the good genius {'Ayd^wpos 
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rTjrt-oy, Ptol. iv. 5. § 77) was probably the earn* 
witli Ophiodes, and answers to tlio present Za- 
piargat The isle of Karmtka, opposite tlie head¬ 
land of Ras-el-Anf, is, indeed, by some geographers 
supposed to be the true Opliiodos Insula. (Castro, 
UisL Gan. d€.<i Voyages., vol. i. p. 205.) 

OPHIONENSES or OPIIIENSES. [AktouA; 
p. G5, a.] 

OPHIK (Ov(l>'ip ; Ov<p€ip ; ^ov<f)lp ; ; 

2ce0/p ; 'S,Q}(pipd ; J&a><l}apd ; ^.axfyrjpd ; ; 

*OTr<l)fip ; *{l<p€[p, LXX. ; Joseph. Ant. viii. 6. § 4), 
a district, the name of which first occui*s in the 
ethiiograpliic table of Genesis, x. 29. Solomon 
caused a fleet to ho built in the Edomite ports of 
the Ked Sea, and Hiram supplied him with Phoe¬ 
nician mariners well acquainted with navigation, 
and also Tyrian vessels, “ ships of Tarshi.sh.” 
(I Kings, ix. 28; 2 Chron. viii. 18.) The articles 
of merchandise which were brought back once in 
three years from Ophir wore gold, silver, rod sandal- 
woikI (“almuggim,” 1 Kings, x. 11; “ algummim,” 
2 Chron. ix. 10), precious stones, ivory, apes, 
(“ kopliirn ”), and peacocks (“ thfikyim,” 1 Kings, x. 
22; “ thukyim,” 1 Chron. ix. 21). The gold of Ophir 
was considered to be of the most precious quality. 
(Jo/;, XX. 11, 24, xxviii. 16; Fs. xlv. 9; ha. xiii. 
12; KcHes. vii. 18). In Jer. x. 9, “ the gold 
from Upha'/,” and in Fan. x. 5, “ the fine gold of 
Uphaz,” is, by a slight change of pronunciation, the 
same a.s that of Ophir. 

Many elaborate treatises have been written upon 
11'rt details of these voyages. The rc.searches 
of Clcseuius (Thesaur. Linguae llehr. vol. i. p. 
141; and in Ersch unci Grnhers Encycl. art. 
Ophir), Benfey (^Indien, pp. 30—32) and Lassen 
(^frul. Alt. vol. i. pp. 537—539) have imido it ex¬ 
tremely probable that tJie W. shores of the Indian 
j)emnsula were visited by the Phoenicians, who, by 
their colonies in the Persian Gulf, and by their in¬ 
tercourse w’ith the Gerrhaei, were early acquainted 
with the periodically blowing monsoons. In favour 
of this Indian liypothesis is the remarkable circum¬ 
stance that the names by which the articles of mcr- 
chandi.se are designated are notflebrew but Samscrit. 
The peacock, too, is an exclusively Indian bird; al¬ 
though from their gradual extension to the W. they 
wei’e often c.sllcd by the Greeks “ Median and Per¬ 
sian birds; ” the Samians even supposed them to 
Jiave originally belonged to Samo.s, as the bird w'as 
reared at first in the sanctuary dedicated to Hera 
in that island. Silks, also, which are first mentioned 
in Froverhs, xxxi. 22, could alone have been brought 
from India. Quatreinbro (ilim. de VAcad, des 
Inscr. vol. xv. pt. ii. 1845, pp. 349—402) agrees 
with llecrcn {Researches, vol. ii. pp. 73, 74, trans.), 
who place.s Ophir on the E. coast of Africa, and ex¬ 
plains “ thukyim to mean not peacocks, but par¬ 
rots or guinea-fowls. Ptolemy (vi. 7. § 41) speaks 
of a Sapiiara (2d7r<papa) as a metropolis of 
Arabia, and again of a Soupaua (^ovirdpa, vii. 1. 

§ 6) in India, on the Barygazenus Sinus, or Gulf 
of Cambay, a name which in Sanscrit signifies 
“ fair-shore.” (Las.sen, Dissert, de Taprohane Jns. 
p. 18; comp. Jnd. Alt. vol. i. p. 537.) Sofala, on 
the E. coast of Africa, opposite to the island of 
Madagascar {London Geog. Jorum, vol. iii. p. 207), 
is described by Edrisi (ed. Jaubert, vol. i. p. 67) as 
a country rich in gold, and subsequently by the Por¬ 
tuguese, after Gama’s voyage of discovery. The let¬ 
ters r and I so frequently interchanged make the 
name of the African Sofala equivalent for that of 
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Sophara, which is used in the Septuagint with 
several other forms for the Ophir of Solomon’s and 
Hiram’s fleet. Ptolemy, it has been seen, has a 
Saphara in Arabia and a Soupara in India. The 
significant Sanscrit names of the mother-country 
had been repeated or reflected on neighbouring or 
opposite coasts, as in the present day occurs in many 
instances in the English and Spanish Americas. 
The range of the trade to Opliir might thus be 
extended over a wide space, just as a Phoenician 
voyage to Tartessus might include touching at Gy¬ 
rene and Carthage, Gadeira and Ceme. (Humboldt, 
Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. 132, 133, notes 179—182, 
trans.) [E. B J.] 

OPHIS (’'0</)is), a river of Pontns, the mouth of 
which was 90 stadia to tlie east of port Hyssus, and 
which separated Colchis from the country of the 
Tliianni. (Arrian, Feripl. Font. Eux. p. 6 ; Ano¬ 
nym. Feripl. p. 14, whore it is called ’Odious.) 
This river still bears the name of Of. [L. S.] 
OPHIS. [Mantineia.] 

OPHIUSA INS. [Pityusae.] 

OPHIUSA, OPHIUSSA. 1. [Tyeas.] 

2. An island otF the coast of Crete (Plin. iv. 20), 
which is probably reproficiited by Gavdapouh or 
Anti-Gozzo, unless it be the same as the Oxeia Ins. 
(’O^eio, Stadiasm. 321), which the anonymous 
Coast-describer places near Leben. [E. B. J.] 
OPIIIUSSA {*0(piova-<Ta), a small island in the 
Propontis, off tlie coast of Mysia, is mentioned only 
by Pliny (iv. 44) and Stephanus B. (a. v. B^ctSikos, 
where it is called *0(pi6(a(ra)‘ it still bears its 
ancient name under the corrupt form of Afzia. 
(IV.ocke, Travels, iii. p. 167.) [L. S.] 

OPHLIMIJS COcpXipos), a branch of Mount 
Pnryadies in the north-west of Pontns, enclosing 
with Mount Lithms, the extensive and fertile dis¬ 
trict called Phan.aroea. (Strab. xii. p. 556.) Ac¬ 
cording to Hamilton {Researches, i. p. 439), it 
now bears the name of Kemer Dagh and Oktax 
Dagh. [L. S.] 

OPHRADUS, a river mentioned by Pliny (vi. 25, 
8. 23) as belonging to the province of Drangiana. 
Forbiger conjectures that it may be a tributary of 
the Erymandrus {llmend), now called the Khash 
Rud. [V.] 

OPHRAH, a city of Benjamin, written "EcppaOd 
by the LXX. {Joshua, xviii. 23) and Tocptpd 
(1 Sa?n. xiii. 17). It is placed by Eusebius and 
S. Jerome v. M.P. east of Betheli {Onomast. a. v. 
Aphra.) Dr. Robinson says that this accords well 
with the position of Et-Taiyiheh, a village of Greek 
Christians, on a conical hill on a high ridge of 
land, which would probably not have been left un¬ 
occupied in ancient times. {Bib. Res. vol. ii, 
pp. 123—125.) 

2. Ophrah of the Abiezrites {*E4)pa0d sraTphi 
rov 'Eadpi, LXX.; Judges, vi. 11, 24, viii. 27; in 
ver. 32. ’ASl *Eabpi), a town in the half-tyibe of 
Manasseh, west of Jordan, the native place of Gi¬ 
deon, where also he was buried. [G. W.] 

OPURY'NIUM {'Ocppvpuov), a small town in the 
north of Troas, near lake Pteleos, and between Dar* 
danus and Rhoeteum, with a grave sacred to Ajax. 
(Herod, vii. 43 ; Xenoph. Anab. vii. 8. § 5, where 
it is called 'Ocppiviov ; Strab. xiii. p. 595.) It is 
probably the modem Fren-Kem. (Comp. Basche, 
Lexic. Rei Num. iii. 2. p. 136.) [E. S.] 

OPICI. [Osci.] 

OPIS (^Oiris, Herod, i. 189), a city of Babylonia, 
nentioned first by Herodotus, who simply states that 
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tlil river Tigris flowed by it. Xenophon, in the 
Kotreat of the Ten Thousand, speaks of it as a large 
city situated upon the Physcus (now Adheni)^ and ap¬ 
parently at some distance from its junction with the 
Tigris. Arrian, describing the return of Alexander 
from the East, states that he sailed up the Tigris to 
Opis, destroying on his way the dams which (it was 
said) the Persians had placed across the river to 
prevent any naval force ascending the stream. At 
Opis he is said to have held a great assembly of all 
his troops, and to have sent home those who were 
no longer fit to serve. (Ana6. vii. 7.) Strabo speaks 
of it as in his time a small village, but places it, like 
Herodotus and Arrian, upon the Tigris (ii. p. 80, 
xi. p. 629, xvi. p. 739). Captain Lynch, in his 
account of the Tigris between Baghdad and Shnar- 
rahj considers that some extensive ruins he met with 
near the angle formed by the Adhem and Tigris, 
and the remains of the Nahr-awdn canal, mark 
the site of Opis. But the change in the course of 
the Tigris there observable has led to the de¬ 
struction of great part of the ancient city. (Lynch, 
Geogr, Joum, ix. p. 472 ; comp. Rawliiison, Gcogr. 
Joum. X. p. 95.) [V.] 

OPITE'RGIUM (^OniT^pyiou: Eth. Opiterginns: 
Oderzo), a city of Venetia, situated about 24 miles 
from the sea, midway between the rivers Plavis 
(l*iave) and Liquentia (^Livenza\ on a small stn^am 
(now called the Fratta) flowing into the latter. 
No mention of it is found before the Roman con¬ 
quest of Venetia ; but it appears to have under their 
rule become a considerable municipal town, and is 
mentioned by Strabo as a flourishing place, though 
not a city of the first class. (Strab. v. p. 214.) In 
the Civil War between Caesar and Pompey a body 
of troops furnished by the Opitergini is mentioned 
as displaying the most heroic valour, and offering a 
memorable example of self-devotion, in a naval com¬ 
bat between the fleets of the two parties. (Liv. Ep. 
cx.; Flor. iv. 2. § 33; Lucan, iv. 462—571.) 
Tacitus also notices it as one of the more consider¬ 
able towns in this part of Italy which were occupied 
by the generals of Vespasian, Primus, and Varus. 
(Tac. Hist. iii. 6.) It is mentioned by all the geo¬ 
graphers, as well as in the Itineraries ; and thougli 
Ammianus tells us it was taken and destroyed by 
itn irruption of the Quadi and Marcomanni in a. d. 
t372, it certainly recovered this blow, and was still a 
considerable town under the Lombards. (Plin. iii. 19. 
s. 23 ; Ptol, iii. 1. § 30; Itin. Ant. p. 280 ; Tab. 
Pent .; Ammian, xxix. 6. § 1 ; P. Diac. iv. 40.) 
In an inscription of the reign of Alexander Severus, 
Opitergium bears the title of a Colonia ; as it is not 
termed such either by Pli^ or Tacitus, it probably 
obtained that rank under llrajan. (Orell. Inscr. 72; 
Zumpt, de Colon, p. 402.) It was destroyed by the 
Lombard king Rotharis in a. d. 641, and again, in 
less than 30 years afterwards, by Grimoaldus (P. 
Diac. iv. 47, v. 28); but seems to have risen again 
from its ruins in the middle ages, and is still a con¬ 
siderable town and an episcopal see. 

Opitergium itself stood quite in the plain ; but its 
territory, which must have been extensive, com¬ 
prised a considerable range of the adjoining Alps, as 
Pliny speaks of the river Liquentia as rising “ ex 
montibus Opiterginis ” (Plin. iii. 18. s. 22). The 
Itinerary gives a line of cross-road which pro¬ 
ceeded from Opitergium by Feltria (^Feltre) and 
the Val Sugana to Tridontum (^Trent). {Itm.Ant. 
p.280.) ^ ^ [E.H.B.] 

O'PIUS (’OffioDs), a small port-town on the coast 
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of Pontns, probably on or near the mouth of the 
river Ophis. (Ptol. v. 6. § 6 ; Tab. Peuting.') It 
is placed 120 stadia west of the river Rhizius, 
although its name seems to indicate that it was 
situated farther we.st, near the river Ophis. [L. S. j 

OPO'NE ('OTTciyrf;’OyrM^T} ifXTrdpiov^ Ptol. iv. 7. 
§ 11; Peripl. Afar. Erythr. p. 9), the modern Ha- 
foon or A fun, was a town situated uix)n the eastern 
coast of Africa, immediately N. of the region called 
Azania {Kkazdym), lat. 9° N. The author of the 
Periplus, in his account of this coast, says that 
Opone stood at the commencement of the highland 
called by the ancients Mount Elephas. He 
further defines its posiiion by adding that since 
there was only an open roadstead at the Aromatum 
Emporium — the caj)e Gunrdafiit or Jerdaffoon of 
modem charts — ships in biid weather ran down to 
Tabae for shelter,—the promontory now known as 
lias Bamiah, where stoi)d the town called by Ptolemy 
(i. 17. § 8, iv. 7. § 11) Uayufu iccapr], the Bannah 
of tlie Arabians. From thence a voyage of 400 
stadia round a sharply projecting peninsula tenni- 
nated at the emporium of Opone. Here ended to 
S. tho Kegio Aromata of the ancients. 

Opone was evidently a place of some commercial 
importmice. The region in which it stood was from 
remotest ages the seat of tho spice trade of Libya. 
Throughout the range of Mount IClephas tho valleys 
that slope sciiiwards produce frankiuconse, wliile 
inland tho cassia or cinnamon of the ancients at¬ 
tained })erfcction. But the Greeks, until a com¬ 
paratively late period, wore unacquainted with this 
coast, and derived from the Arabians its distinctive 
local appellations. Opone, which doubtless occu¬ 
pied the site, probably, therefore, represents also 
the Arabic name of a town called Afim or Hafoon, 

1. e. Afaon, fragrant gums and spices; which, again, 

is nearly equivalent to tho Greek designation of tho 
spice-land of Eastern Libya — Aromata. And this 
derivation is rendered the more probable, when 
taken in connection with tho neighbouring blnfl’ or 
headland of Guar-dafui or Jerdaffoon, since Afun 
enters into the composition of both names, and Jerd 
or Guard resembles the l^uuic word Kartha, a 
headland. Thus Jerd-Affoon is the promontory of 
Opone. Ptolemy (iv. 7. § 11) places Opone too far 
S. of cape Jerditffoon. The author of the Periplus 
more correctly sets it a degree further N., six days’ 
voyage from a river which runs at the southern base of 
Wady Haifa, or Mount Elephas. Tho character¬ 
istics of the entire tract, of which Opone formed one 
extremity, are those of an elevated ridge lying be¬ 
tween two seas,—the Red Sea and the ocean,—and 
which, from its elevation and exposure to the NE. 
monsoon, is humid ana fertile,affording a mai'ked con¬ 
trast to the generally sterile and arid shore above and 
below the highland of Elephas. S. of Opone there 
is no trace of ancient commerce. The articles of 
export from this emporium were, according to the 
author of the Periplus, cinnamon, distinguished as 
“ native,” aroma, fragrant gums generally, moth, 
or cinnamon of inferior quality ; slaves of a superior 
kind (Aov\iKi Kp^iaaova), principally for the 
AegyptLan market; and tortoise-shell of a superior 
quality and in great abundance. (See Vincent, 
Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, vol. ii. 
p. 152—157.) [W.B.D.] 

OPPIDUM NOVUM COmriSou Neov, Ptol. iv. 

2. § 25), a town of Mauretania, colonised in thp 
reign of the emperor Claudius, by the veterans (Plin. 
V. 1), which Ptolemy (/. c.) places 10' to the E. of 
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Manliana, and the Antonine Itinerary 18 M, P. to 
the W.; Ptolemy’s position agrees with the/Stnooi 
of Shajv (Trav, p. 58), where that traveller found 
ruins on the W. bank of the Chinalaph. The town 
of the Itinerary corresponds M'ith El Khddarah, the 
Chadra ” of h)drisi (Geog. Nvb. p. 81), situated on 
a rising ground, on the brink of the same river, where 
there are also mins. [E. B. J.] 

OPPIDUM NOVUM, of Aquitania in Gallia, is 
placed by the Antonine Itin. on the road from Aquae 
Tarbellicae (Dax) to Tolosa (Toulouse)^ and be¬ 
tween Beneharmum and Aquae Convenarum. [Bk- 
neharnum; Aquak Convenarum.] D’Anville 
has fixed Oppiduin Novum at Nage^ the chief reason 
for wliieh i.s some resemblance of name. [G. L.] 
OPS IC EL LA, A town mentioned only by Strabo 
(iii. p. ir)7), and said to have been founded by one 
of the companions of Antenor, in the territory of the 
Gantabri. [T. IL D.] 

OPTATIANA. [Dacia, Vol. I. p. 744, b.] 
OPU'NTIUS SINUS. [Orus.] 

OPUS (’Oirooy, contr. of ’Owd^is, II. ii. 531: Eth. 
^OirovvTios), the chief town of a tribe of the Locri, 
who were called from this place the Locri Opuntii. 
It stood at the head of the Opuntian gulf (<5 *Oirow- 
rios /cdAwos, Strab. ix. p. 425; Opuntius Sinus, Plin. 
iv. 7. s. 12; Mela, ii. 3. § 6), a little inland, being 
15 stadia from the shore according to Strabo (1. c.), 
or only a mile according to Livy (xxviii. 6). Opus 
was believed to be one of the most ancient towns in 
Greece. It was said to have been founded by Opus, 
a spn of Locrus and Protogeneia; and in its neigh¬ 
bourhood Deucalion and Pyrrha were reported to 
have resided, (Find. 01. ix. 62, 87; Schol. adloc.) 
It was the native city of Patroclus. (Horn. Jl. xviii. 
.326), and it is mentioned in the Homeric catalogue 
as one of the Locrian towns subject to Ajax, son of 
Oilous (II. ii. 531). Dunng the flourbshing {Kiriod 
of Grecian history, it was regarded as the chief city 
of tho eastern Locrians, for tJio distinction between 
the Opuntii and Epicneinidii is not made either by 
Herodotus, Thucydides, or Polybius. Even Strabo, 
from whom tlie distinction is chiefly derived, in one 
place de.scribes Opus as the capital of the Epicne- 
midii (ix. p. 416); and tho same is confirmed by 
Pliny (iv. 7. s. 12) and Stephanus («. v. ’07r<fe(?; 
from Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 181.) Tho 
Opuntii joined Leonidas with all their forces at 
Thermopylae, and sent seven ships to the Grecian 
fleet at Artemisium* (Herod, vii. 203, viii 1.) Sub¬ 
sequently they belonged to the anti-Athenian party 
in Greece. Accordingly, after the conquest of Boeotia 
hy the Athenians, which followed the battle of 
Oenophyta, b. o. 456, the Athenians carried off 100 
of the richest Opuntian.s as hostages. (Thuc. i. 108.) 
In the Peloponnesian War the Opuntian privateers 
annoyed the Athenian trade, and it was in order to 
check them that the Athenians fortified the small 
island of Atalanta off the Opuntian coast. (Thuc. 
ii. 32.) In the war between Antigonus and Cas- 
sander. Opus espoused the cause of tho latter, and 
was therefore besieged by Ptolemy, the general of 
Antigonus. (Diod. xix. 78.) 

The position of Opus is a disputed point. Mele- 
tius has fallen into the error of identifying it with 
Ihindonitm, which is in the territory of the Epicnc- 
midii. Many modern writers place Opus at Tdlanda, 
where are several Hellenic remains; but Leake ob¬ 
serves that the distance of Tdlanda from the sea is 
much too great to correspond with the testimony of 
Strabo and Livy. Accordingly Leake places Opus 
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at Kardhmiiza, a village situated an hour to Aid 
south-eastward of Tdlanda, at a distance from the 
sea corresponding to the 15 stadia of Strabo, and 
where exist the remains of an ancient city. (Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 173, seq.) 

2. A town in the mountainous district of Acroreia 
in Elis, taken by the Spartans, when they invaded 
Elis at the close of the Peloponnesian War. Tho 
Scholiast on Pindar mentions a river Opus in Elis. 
The site of the town is perhaps represented by the 
Hellenic ruins at Skidda, and the river Opus may 
be the stream which there flows from a small lake 
into the Peneius. (Diod. xiv. 17; Steph. B. s. v.; 
Strab. ix. p. 425; Schol. ad*Pind. 01. ix. 64; Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 220; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. 
i. p. 41.) 

OKA (''Opa), a place mentioned by Ptolemy (vi. 
8. § 14) in Carmania, but apparently on the con¬ 
fines of Gedrosia. It seems not improbable that he 
has confounded it with Orae, or Oraea, which 'syas 
certainly in the latter province. Strabo (xv. p. 
723) and Arrian (vi. 24) both apparently quoting 
from the same autliority, speak of a place of this 
name in Gedrosia,—the capital, probably, of tlie 
Oritae. [V.] 

OKA (rb. ''Clpa), a town in the NW. part of India, 
apparently at no great distance from the Kdbul 
river, of which Arrian describes the capture by 
Alexander the Great, on his inarch towards the 
Panjdb (iv. c. 27). It does not apjiear to have been 
identified with any existing ruins ; but it must have 
been situated, according to Arrian’s notice, between 
the Guraei (Gauri) and the celebrated rock 
Aornos. [V.] 

OKAE C^pai, Arrian, vi. 22, 28), the chief town, 
in all probability, of the people who are generally 
called Oritae, though their name is written in different 
ways. It was situated in Gedrosia, and is most 
likely the same as is called in the Peri plus of tho 
Erythraean Sea, the Emporium Oraea (c. 37, ed. 
Muller).. The neighbouring country was rich in 
corn, wine, barley, and dates. [V.] 

OKATHA f'Opafia), a city described by Stepha- 
rms B. (s. v.), as in the district of Mesene, on the 
Tigris. As ho does not state in which Mesene he 
supposes it to have been, it is impossible now to 
identify it. Some commentators have supposed that 
it is the same as “ Ur of the Chaldees.” It is, how¬ 
ever, more likely that it is “Ur castellum Persarum ” 
(Amm. Marc, xxv, 8), now believed to be repre¬ 
sented by tho ruins of AUHathrr ; or, perhaps, tho 
Ura of Pliny (v. 24. s. 21). [V.] 

ORB'ELUS Q'OpSrjh.os, Herod, v. 16; Strab. vii. 
p. 329 ; Diodor. xx. 19j Arrian, Anab. i. 1. § 5; 
Ptol. iii. 9. § 1, iii. 11. f 1; Pomp. Mela, ii. 2. § 2; 
Plin iv. 17), the great mountain on the frontiers of 
Thrace and Macedonia, which, beginning at the 
Strymonic plain and lake, extends towards the 
sources of the Strymon, where it unites with tho 
summit called Scomius, in which tlie river had its 
origin. The amphibious inhabitants of lake Prasias 
procured their planks and piles, on which they con¬ 
structed their dwellings, from this mountain. (Herod. 
1 . c.) Cassander, after having assisted Audoleon, 
king of Paeonia, against the Illyrian Autariatae, 
and having conquered thorn, transported 20,000 men, 
women, and children to Mt. Orbelus. (Diodor. i. c.) 
The epitomiser of Strabo (1. c.), who lived not long 
before the commencement of the 11th century, ap¬ 
plies this name to the ridge of Haemus and Rhodope; 
Gatterer (Comment. Soc. Got, vol. iv. p, 99, vol. vi. 
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p. Ss; comp. Poppo, Prolegom. in Thuc. pars i. vol. 
li. p. 321), in consequence, was inclined to beliere 
that there were two mountains of this name. Kie- 
pert (Karte der Ewrop, Turkei) identifies Orbelus 
with Perin Dagh. The district called Orbelia (’Op- 
eyiKlOj Ptol. iii. 13. § 25), with the town Gahes- 
OU8, derived its name from the mountain. (Leake, 
Northern Greece^ vol. iii. pp. 211, 463.) [E.B. J.] 
O'RCADES (’OpKciSes i/ycroi, Ptol. ii. 3. § 31), 
a group of small islands lying off the northern ex¬ 
tremity of Britannia Barbara. According to Ptolemy 
(/. c.) and Mela (iii. 6. § 7) they were 30 in num¬ 
ber,' Pliny (iv. 16. s, 30) reckons them at 40; 
Orosius (i. 2) at 33, of which 20 were inhabited 
and 13 uninhabited. This last account agrees very 
nearly with that of Jornandes (B. Get. 1), who 
makes them 34 in number. See also Tacitus (Ag7'ic. 
10) and the Itinerary (p. 508). The modern 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. [T. II. D.] 

ORCAOIilGI (’OpKttopiKol), a place in a rough 
district of Galatia, devoid of a sufficient supply of 
water, near Pessinus, on the borders of Phrygia, 
if not in Phrygia itself (Strab. xii. pp. 567, 568, 
576). [L. S.] 

ORCAS (’OpKcly, Ptol. ii. 3. § 1), a promontory 
on the N. coast of Britannia Barbai'a, now Dun- 
net Head. It should be remarked, however, that 
Ptolemy (Z. c.) places it on the E. coast, and 
gives it the additional name of Tarvedum (Tapovi- 
8ot5p). [T. H. D.] 

O'RCELIS (’OpiceXls, Ptol. ii. 6. § 61). 1. A 

town of the Biustitani in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
sometimes, but erroneously, identified with Orihuda. 
(Mcntelle, Esp. an. p. 186; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p. 406.) 

2. An inland town of Thrace. (Ptol. iii. 2. § 
11.) [T.H.D.] 

ORCHE'NI dOpxv^oi), a people of Arabia 
Deserta, placed by Ptolemy on the Persian Gulf, 
i. e. to the NE. of his Arabia Felix. (Ptol. v. 19. 
§ 2.) They were perhaps the inhabitants of Orchoe 
mentioned below. [G.W.] 

ORCHISTE'NE (’Opxt<rTrj»/^, Strab. xi. p. 528), 
a canton of Armenia, which Strabo (Z. c.) describes 
as abounding in horses, but does not mention its 
position. [E. B. J.] 

O'RCHOE (’Opx<^’?)> city of southern Babylonia, 
placed by Ptolemy among the marshes in the direc¬ 
tion of Arabia Deserta (vi. 20. § 7). There can be 
little doubt that it is to be identified with one of the 
great mounds lately excavated in those parts, and 
that the one now called Warkxt represents its 
position. It was supposed that another mound in 
the immediate neighbourhood, Muqueyer^ was the 
same as the “ Ur of the Chaldeesand there is 
now good reason for identifying it as the site 
of that celebrated place. The name of Warha 
reads on inscriptions lately discovered by Mr. 
Taylor, Hur or Burik^ which is nearly the same 
with the *Op€x of the LXX. and the ’Opx^’? 
of Ptolemy (Z. c.). Moreover, Hur and Warka are 
constantly connected in the inscriptions, just as 
Erech and Acoad are in the Bible. It is most 
probable that the Orcheni COpxwoOt described in 
Strabo as an astronomical sect of Chaldaeans, 
dwelling near Babylon (xxi. p. 739); in Ptolemy, as 
a people of Arabia, living near the Persian Gulf 
(v. 19. § 2) ; and in Pliny, as an agricultural popu¬ 
lation, who banked up the waters of the Euphrates 
and compelled them to flow into the Tigris (vi. 27. s. 
31), were really the inhabitants of Orchoe and of 
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the district surrounding it. Wo now know that this 
coimtry was ruled in very early times by a Chaldaean 
race, some of the kings of which Berosus has re< 
corded. (Rawlinson, in Athenaeumj 1854, No. 1377; 
Euseb. Praepar. Evang. ix. 17.) It is worthy of 
notice that Eusebius has preserved an ancient 
fragment from Eupolemus, who speaks of a city of 
Babylonia,Camarina,“ which some callUrie(Oypj‘J 7 ).” 
As the Assyrian name of Warka is written with a 
monogram which signifies “ the Moon,” and as the 
name Camarina would naturally be derivable from 
the Arabic Kamar^ “ the Moon,” tljore is an ad¬ 
ditional connection between tlio two names. (Eui»eb. 
1. c.) It is also clear from the inscriptions that the 
names of the two cities were constantly inter¬ 
changed. [V.] 

ORCHO'MENUS. 1. QOpxopev6s\ in insc. and 
cd\i\s^^¥.pXoiJLev6s: Elh. 'Opxopit^toSj 'Epxop’ivios')y 
usually culled the Minykan Orciiomenus (’Opxo- 
pephs Mtpveiosy Horn. It. ii. 511; Thuc. iv. 76; Strab. 
X. p. 414), a cit}’ in the north of Boeotia, and in 
ante-historical times the capital of the powerful 
kingdom of the Minyae. This people, according to 
tradition, seem to have come originally from Thessaly. 
Wo read of a town Minya in Thessaly (Steph. B. 
s. V. Mtvoa), and also of a Thessalian Orchomenus 
Minyeus. (Plin. iv. 8. s. 15.) The first king of the 
Boeotian Orchomenus is said to have been Andreus, 
a son of the The.s.salian river Peneius, from whom 
the country was called Andreis. (Paus. ix. 34. § 6; 
oi 'Opxopiptoi hiroiKol ejat GeatraKuPy Schol. ad 
Apoll. lihod. ii. 1190.) Andreus assigned part of his 
territory to the Aetolian Athainas, who adopted two 
of the grandchildren of his brother Sisyphus: they 
gave their names to Haliartus and Coroneia. Andreus 
was succeeded in the other part of his territory by 
his son Etcocles, who was the first to worship the 
Charites (Graces) in Greece. Upon the death of 
Eteocles the sovereignty devolved upon tlie family of 
Halnms or Almus, a son of Sisyphus. (Paus. ix. 
34. §7—ix.35.) Ilalmus had two daughters,Chryse 
and Chrysogeneia. Ghryse by the god Ares became 
the mother of Phlegyas, who succeeded the childless 
Eteocles, and called the country Plilegyantis after 
himself. He also gave his name to the fierce and 
sacrilegious race of the Plilegyae, who separated 
themselves from the other Orchomenians and at¬ 
tempted to plunder the temple of Delphi. They were 
however all destroyed by the god, with the exception 
of a few who fled into Phocis. Phlegyas died with¬ 
out children, and was succeeded by Chryses, the son 
of Chrysogeneia by the god Poseidon. Chryses was 
the father of the wealthy Minyas, who built the 
treasury, and who gave his name to the Minyan race. 
Minyas was succeeded by his son Orchomenus, after 
whom the city was nam^. (Paus. ix. 36. §§ 1—6.) 
Some modern scholars have supposed that the Minyae 
were Aeolians (Thirlwall, Hist, of GreecSy vol. i. p. 
91); but as they disappeared before the historical 
period, it is impossible to predicate anything certain 
respecting them. There is, however, a concurrence 
of tradition to the fact, that Orchomenus was in the 
earliest times not only the chief city of Boeotia, but 
one of the most powerful and wealthy cities of 
Greece. It has been observed that the genealogy of 
Orchomenus glitters with names which express the 
traditional opinion of his unbounded wealth (Chryses, 
Chrysogeneia). Homer even compares the treasures 
which flowed into the city to those of the Egyptian 
Thebes {II. ix. 381; comp. Eustath. 1 . c.) It would 
seem that at an early period Orchomenus ruled over 
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the whole of Northern Boeotia; and that even Thebes 
Was for a time compelled to pay tribute to Erginus, 
king of Orchomenos. From this tribute, however, 
the Thebans were delivered by Hercules, who made 
war upon Orchomenus, and greatly reduced its 
power. (Paus. ix. 37. § 2; Strab. ix. p. 414; Diod. 
iv. 18.) In the Homeric catalogue Orchomenus is 
mentioned along with Aspledon, but distinct from 
the other Boeotian towns, and as sending 30 ships 
to the Trojan War (//. ii. 511). Sixty years after 
the Trojan War, according to the received chronology, 
the sovereignty of the Minyae seems to have been 
overthrown by the Boeotian immigrants from 
Thessaly; and Orchomenus became a member of the 
Boeotian confederacy. (Strab. ix. p. 401; comp. 
Thuc. i. 12.) The city now ceased to be the Minyeian 
and became the Boeotian Orchomenus (Thuc. iv. 76); 
but it still remained a powerful state, and throughout 
the whole historical period was second only to Thebes 
in the Boeotian confederacy. The town of Chaeroneia 
appears to have been always one of its dependencies. 
(Thuc. iv. 76.) In the Persian War Orchomenus, 
together with the other Boeotian towns, with the 
exception of Thespiae and Platacae, deserted the 
cause of Grecian independence. Orchomenus pos- 
'scssed an aristocratical government, and continued 
on friendly terms with Thebes, as long as the aristo¬ 
cratical party in the latter city had the direction of 
public affairs. But when, after the close of the 
Peloponnesian War, a revolution placed the govern¬ 
ment of Thebes in the hands of the democracy, Or- 
chornenus became opposed to Thebes. Accordingly, 
when war broke out between Sparta and Thebes, and 
Lysandor invaded Boeotia in B. c. 395, Orchomenus 
revolted from Thebes, and sent troops to assist Ly- 
Sander in his siege of Haliartus (Plut. Djs. 28; Xcn. 
Hell. iii. 5. § 6, seq.; Diod. xiv. 81; Corn. Nepos, 
Lys. 3.) In the following year (b. c. 394), when all 
the other Boeotians joined the Thebans and Athenians 
at the battle of Coroneia, the Orcliomenians fought 
in the army of Agesihius, who arrayed them against 
the Thebans. (Xen. Hell. iv. 3. § 15, Ages. 2. § 9.) 
It was now the object of the Spartans to deprive 
Thebes of her supremacy over the Boeotian cities. 
This they effected by the peace of Antalcidas, b. c. 
387, by which Thebes was obliged to acknowledge ' 
the independence of Orchomenus and of the cities of 
Boeotia. (Xen. Hell. v. 1. § 31.) The battle of 
Leiictra (b. c. 371) changed the position of affairs, 
and made Thebes the undisputed master of Boeotia. 
Orchomenus was now at the mercy of the Thebans, 
who were anxious to destroy the city, and reduce the 
inhabitants to slavery. Epaminondas, however, dis¬ 
suaded them from carrying their wishes into effect, 
and induced them to pardon Orchomenus, and re¬ 
admit it as a member of the Boeotian confederation. 
(Diod. XV. 57.) The Thebans appear to have yielded 
with reluctance to the generous advice of Epami- ! 
nondas ; and they took advantage of his absence in 
Thessaly, in b, c. 368, to carry their original design 
into effect. The pretext was that the 300 knights 
at Orchomenus had entered into a conspiracy with 
some Theban exiles to overthrow the democratical 
constitution of Thebes. It is not improbable that 
the whole story was a fiction; but the Thebans eagerly 
listened to tlie accusation, condemned the 300 Or- 
chomeuians, and decreed that the city should be 
destroyed. A Theban army was immediately sent 
against it, which burnt it to the ground, put all the 
male inhabitants to the sword, and sold all the women 
and children into slavery. (Diod. xv. 79; Paus. ix. 
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15. § 3.) This atrocious act of vengeance remained 
as an indelible stigma upon the Theban character 
(Dem. c. Leptin. p. 490.) 

Orchomenus remained a long time in ruins, though 
tho Athenians were anxious for its restoration, for 
the purpose of humbling Thebes. (Dem. Megal, 
pp. 203, 208.) It appears to have been rebuilt 
during the Phocian War, when the Phocians en¬ 
deavoured to expel the Thebans from the northern 
parts of Boeotia. In b. c. 353 we find the Phocian 
leader Onomarchus in possession of Orchomenus and 
Coroneia (Diod. xvi. 33, 35); and in the following 
year Phayllus was defeated in the neighbourhood oi 
these towns. (Diod. xvi. 37.) Orchomenus, Coro¬ 
neia, and Corsiae were the three fortified places in 
Boeotia, which the Phocians had in their power 
(Diod. xvi. 58); .and from which they made their 
devastating inroads into tho other parts of Boeotia. 
On the conclusion of the Sacred War, b. c. 346, 
Orchomenus was given by Philip to its implacable 
enemy the Thebans, who, under Philip’s eyes, de¬ 
stroyed the city a second time, and sold all its inha¬ 
bitants as slaves. (Aesch. de Fals. Leg. p. 309; 
Dem. Phil. ii. p. 69, de Pcuie^ p. 62, de Fals. Leg. 
p. 375.) It did not, however, remain long in ruins; 
for after the defeat of the Thebans and Atlienians at 
the battle of Chaeroneia, b. c. 338, it was rebuilt by 
Philip’s order (Paus. iv. 27. § 10, ix. 37. § 8; ac¬ 
cording to Arrian, Anah. i. 9, it was rebuilt by 
Alexander the Great after the destruction of Thebes). 
From this lime the name of Orchomenus is seldom 
mentioned in history. Under the Romans it shared 
tho common fate of the Boeotian towns, all of which 
were, in Strabo’s time, only rains and names, with 
the exception of Thespiae and Tanagra. 

Orchomenus was famous for the worship of tho 
Charites or Graces, and for tho festival in their 
honour, celebrated with musical contests, in which 
poets and musicians from all paiTs of Greece took 
part. Hence Pindar calls Orchomenus the city of the 
Charites {Pyth. xii. 45), and Theocritus describes 
them as the goddesses who love the Minyeian Or¬ 
chomenus (xvi. 104). An ancient inscription re¬ 
cords the names of the victors in this festival of tho 
diarites. (Muller, Orchomenos^ p. 172, seq.) Pin¬ 
dar’s fourteenth Olympic ode, which was written to 
commemorate the victory of Asopichus, an Orcho- 
menian, is in reality a hymn in honour of these 
;oddesscs, and was probably sung in their temple, 
it was in the marshes in the neighbourhood of Or¬ 
chomenus that the auletic or flute-reeds grew, which 
exercised an important influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of Greek music. [See Vol. I. p. 414, b.] 

The ruins of Orchomenus are to be seen near tho 
village of Skripu. Tho city stood at the edge of the 
marshes of the Copaic lake,and occupied the triangular 
face of a steep mountain. The Cephissus “ winds like 
a serpent” round the southern base of the mountain 
(5t’ *Opxopfrov fi\iypeyos fieri, dpaKoev Hes. 
ap. Strab. ix. p. 424). At its northern base are 
the sources of tho river Melas. [See Vol. I. p. 413, 
a.] Leake observes that the “ upper part of the 
hill, forming a very acute angle, was fortified dif¬ 
ferently from the customary modes. Instead of a 
considerable portion of it having been enclosed to 
form an acropolis, there is only a small castle on the 
summit, having a long narrow approach to it from 
the body of the town, between walls which, for the 
last 200 yards, are almost parallel, and not more 
than 20 or 30 yards asunder. Below this approach 
to the citadel tho bi'cadth of the hill gradually 
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widens, and in the lowest part of the town the en¬ 
closed space is nearly square. It is defended on the 
lowest side by a wall, which crossed the slope of the 
hill along the crest of a ledge of rock, which there 
forms a division in the slope. In this wall, which 
is at three-fourths of the distance from the castle to 
the monastery, there are some foundations of the 
gate which formed the lower entrance into the city; 
and on the outside are many large masses of wrought 
stone, the remains, apparently, of some temple or 
other public building. The southern wall of the 
city, which follows a line parallel to the Cephissus, 
is ti'aceable, with scarcely any intermission, through 
a distance of three-quarters of a mile; and in many 
places several courses of masonry arc still extant. 
The wall derives its flank defence from square towers, 
placed for the most part at long intervals, with an 
intermediate short flank or break, in the line of wall. 
In a few places the masonry is of a very early age, 
but in general it is of the third kind, or almost 
regular.” The former belongs to the earlier Orelio- 
menus, the latter to the later city, and dates from the 
time of its restoration cither by Philip or the Plio- 
cians. “ Towards the middle of the northern side the 
hill of Orchomenus is most precipitous, and liere the 
walls are not traceable. The circumference of the 
whole was about 2 miles. The citadel occupies a 
rock about 40 yards in diameter, and seems to have 
been .an irregular hexagon; but three sides only re¬ 
main, no foundations being visible on the eastern 
half of the rock. At the northern angle are the 
mins of a tower, and parallel to the north-western 
side there is a ditch cut in the rock, beyond which 
are some traces of an outwork. The hill is com¬ 
manded by the neighbouring part of Mount Acon- 
tium, but not at such a distance as to have been of 
importance in ancient warfare. The access to the 
castle from the city was first by an oblique flight of 
44 steps, 6 feet wide, and cut out of the rock; and 
then by a direct flight of 50 stops of the same kind.” 



A A. The Cephissus. 
li B. The Melas. 

C. Mount Acontium. 

D. Orchomenus. 

1. The Acropolis. 

2 , Treasury of Miny.IS. 

3, Monastery. 

4. Village or SkrfpH. 

a a. Road from Livadhia, 
h b> Road to Tdlanda. 
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The monuments, which Pausanias noticed at 
Orchomenus, were temples of Dionysus and the 
Charites,—of which the latter was a very ancient 
building,—a fountain, to which there was a de¬ 
scent, the treasury of Minyas, tombs of Minyas and 
Hesiod, and a brazen figure bound by a chaiu of iron 
to a rock, wliich was said to be the ghost of Actaeon. 
Seven stadia from the town, at the sources of the 
river Melas, was a temple of Hercules. The Trea¬ 
sury of Atreus was a circular building rising to a 
summit not very pointed, but terminating in a stone, 
which was said to hold together the entire building, 
(Pans. ix. 38.) Pausanias expresses his admira¬ 
tion of this building, and says there was nothing 
more wonderful either in Greece or in any other 
country. The remains of the treasury still exist at 
the eastern extremity of the hill towards the lake, in 
front of the monastery. It was a building similar to 
the Treasury of Atreus .at Mycenae. It was a 
circular v.ault of massive masonry embedded in the 
hill, with an arched roof, surmounted probably by a 
tumulus. The whole of the stone-work of the vault 
has now disappeared, but its form is vouched for by 
the circular cavity of the ground and by the descrip¬ 
tion of Pausanias. It had a side-door of entrance, 
which is still entire, though completely embedded in 
earth up to the base of the architrave. There were 
probably two great slabs in the architrave, as at 
Mycenae, though one only is left, which is of white 
marble, and of which the size, according to Leake, 
is IG feet in its greatest length, 8 in its greatest 
breadth, and 3 feet 2.] Indies in thickness. The 
di.aineter of the vault seems to have been about 41 
feet. Respecting the origin .and destination of this, 
and other buildings of the same class, some remarks 
.are made under Mycknae. [Vol. II. p. 383.] Strabo 
remarks (ix. p. 41C) that the Orchomenus of his 
time was supposed to stand on a different site from 
the more ancient city, the inundations of the lake 
having forced the inhabitants to retire from the plain 
towards ^It. Acontium. And Leake observes, that 
this seems to accord with tlie position of tlie treasury 
on the outside of the existing w.al]s, since it can 
hardly have been placed there originally. The acro¬ 
polis, however, must always have stood upon the 
hill; but it is probable, that the city in the height 
of its power extended to the Cephissus. 



The monastery of Skripu, which stands about 
midway between the treasury and the river, proba¬ 
bly occupies the site of the temple of the Charites; 
for the pedestal of a tripod dedicated to the Charites, 
which is now in the church, was found in an ex¬ 
cavation made upon the spot. Some very ancient 
inscriptions, of which two are now in the British 
Museum, were found in the church of the monastery. 
They are in the Orchomeiiian-Aeolic dialect, in 
which the digamraa was used. (K, 0. Miiller, 
Orchomenos und die Breslau, 1844, 2nded.; 

Dodwell, Clasaical Tour^ vol. i. p. 227, seq.; Leake, 
Northern Greece^ vol. ii. p. 144, seq.; Mure, Tour 
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in Greece^ vol. i. p. 223, seq.; Ulrichs, JReisen in 
Griechenlandy p. 178, seq.) 

2. An ancient city of Arcadia, called by Thucy¬ 
dides (v. 61) the Abcadian (6 *ApKadiK6s)f to 
distinguish it from the Boeotian town. It was 
situated in a plain suiTounded on every side by 
mountains. This plain was bounded on the S. by a 
low range of hills, called Ancliisia, which separated 
it from the territoiy of Mantineia; on tlio N. by a 
lofty chain, called Oligyrtus, through which lie the 
passes into the territories of I'heiieus and Stympha- 
lu8; and on the E. and W. by two parallel chains 
running from N. to S., which bore no specific name 
in antiquity : the eastern range is in one part 5400 
feet high, and the western about 4000 feet. The 
plain is divided into two by hills projecting on either 
side from the eastern and western ranges, and which 
approach so close as to allow space for only a nar¬ 
row ravine between them. The western hill, on 
account of its rough and rugged form, was called 
Trachy (Tpaxo) in antiquity; upon the summit of the 
western mountain stood the acropolis of Orchomenus. 
The northern plain is lower than the southern ; the 
waters of the latter run through the ravine between 
Mount Trachy and that upon which Orchomenus 
stands into the northern plain, where, as there is no 
outlet for the waters, they form a considerable lake. 
(Pans. viii. 13. § 4.) 

The acropolis of Orchomenus, stood upon a lofty, 
steep, and insulated hill, nearly 3000 feet high, re¬ 
sembling the strong fortress of the Messeniau Ithome, 
and, like the latter, commanding two plains. [See 
Voi. II. p. 338.] From its situation and its legen¬ 
dary history, we may conclude that it was one of the 
most powerful cities of Arcadia in early times. Pau- 
sanias relates that Orchomenus was founded by an 
eponymous hero, tho son of Lycaon (viii. 3. § 3); 
but there was a tradition that, on the death of Areas, 
his dominions were divided among his three sons, of 
whom Elatus obtained Orchomenus as his portion. 
(Schol. ad. Dionya. Per, 415.) The kings of Orcho¬ 
menus are said to have ruled over nearly all Arcadia. 
(Ueraclid. Pont. ap. Diog. Laert. i. 94.) Pausa- 
nias also gives a list of tho kings of Orchomenus, 
whom he represents at the same time as kings of 
Arcadia. One of these kings, Aristocrates, the son 
of Aechmis, was stoned to death by his people for 
violating the virgin priestess of Artemis Hymnia. 
Aristocrates was succeeded by his son Hicetas, and 
Hicetas by his son Aristocrates II., who, having 
abandoned the Messenians at the battle of the Trench 
in tho second war against Sparta, expenenced the 
fate of his grandfather, being stoned to death by the 
Arcadians. He appears to have been the last king 
of Orchomenus, who reigned over Arcadia, but his 
family was not deprived of the kingdom of Orcho¬ 
menus, as is stated in some authorities, since we 
find his son Aristodemus represented as king of the 
city. (Paus. viii. 5; Polyb. iv. 3; Heracl. Pont. 
I, c.) It would appear, indeed, that royalty continued 
to exist at Orchomenus long after its abolition in 
most other Grecian cities, since Theophilus related 
that Peisistratus, king of Orchomenus, was put to 
death by the aristocracy in the Peloponnesian War. 
(Plut. Parall. 32.) 

Orchomenus is mentioned by Homer, who gives 
it the epithet of iroAtJ/irjAoy (71. ii. 605); and it is 
also called /erax by Ovid (Met. vi. 416), and a<pr«is 
by Apollonius Rhodius (iii. 512). In the Persian 
wars Orchomenus sent 120 men to Thermopylae 
(Herod, viii. 102), and 600 to Plataeae (ix. 28). In 
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the Peloponnesian War, the Lacedaemonians deposited 
in Orchomenus the hostages they had taken from 
the Arcadians; but the walls of the city were then 
in a dilapidated state; and accordingly, when the 
Athenians and their Peloponnesian allies advanced 
against the city in n. c. 418, tho Orchomenians dared 
not offer resistance, and suiTendered the hostages. 
(Time. V. 61.) At the time of the foundation of 
Megalopolis, we find the Orchomenians exercising 
supremacy over Theisoa, Methydrium, and Teutliis; 
but the inhabitants of these cities were then trans¬ 
ferred to Megalopolis, and their territories assigned 
to the latter. (Paus. viii. 27. § 4.) The Orchome¬ 
nians, through their enmity to the Mantineians, re¬ 
fused to join the Arcadian confederacy, and made war 
upon the Mantineians. (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. § 11, seq.; 
Diod. XV. 62.) Henceforth Orchomenus lost its 
political impoi-tance; but, from its commanding situa¬ 
tion, its possession was frequently an object of the 
belligerent powers in later times. In the war 
between Cassander and Polysperchon, it fell into the 
power of the former, b. c. 313. (Diod. xix. 63.) 
it subsequently espoused the side of the Aetolians, 
w’as taken by Cloomcnes (Polyb. ii. 46), and w'as 
afterwards retaken by Antigonus Doson, who placed 
there a Macedonian garrison. (Polyb. ii. 54, iv. 6; 
Plut. Arat. 6.) It was given back by Philip to the 
Achaeans. (Liv. xxxii. 5.) Strabo mentions it 
among tho Arcadian cities, which had either disap¬ 
peared, or of which there were scarcely any traces 
left (viii. p. 338); but this appears from Pausanias 
to have been an exaggeration. When this writer 
visited the place, tlie old city upon the summit of 
the mountain was in ruins, and there were only some 
vestiges of the agora and tho town walls; but at the 
foot of tho mountain there was still an inhabited 
town. Tho upper town was probably deserted at a 
very early period; for such is the natural strength of 
its position, tliat wo can hardly suppose that the Or¬ 
chomenians were dwelling there in the Peloponnesian 
War, when they were unable to resist an invading force. 
Pausanias mentions, as the most remarkable objects 
in the place, a source of water, and temples of Posei¬ 
don and Aphrodite, with statues of stone. Close to 
tho city was a wooden statue of Artemis, enclosed in 
a great cedar tree, and hence called Cedreatis. 
Below the city were several heaps of stones, said to 
have been erected to some persons slain in battle. 
(Paus. viii. 13.) 

The village of Kalpdki stands on tho site of the 
lower Orchomenus. On approaching the place from 
the south the traveller sees, on his left, tumuli, 
chiefly composed of collections of stones, as described 
by Pausanias. Just above Kalpdhi are several 
pieces of white marble columns, belonging to an 
ancient temple. There are also some remains of a 
temple at a ruined church below the village, near 
which is a copious fountain, which is evidently tho 
one described by Pausanias. On the summit of the 
hill are some remains of the walls of the more 
ancient Orcliomenus. 

In the territory of Orchomenus, but adjoining 
that of Mantineia, consequently on the northern 
slope of Mt. Anchisia, was the temple of Artemis 
Hymnia, which was held in high veneration by all 
the Arcadians in the most ancient times. (Paus. 
viii. 5. § 11.) Its site is probably indicAted by a 
chapel of the Virgin Mary, which stands east of 
Levidhi. 

In the southern plain is an ancient canal, which 
conducts the waters from the surrounding mountains 
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throjxgh the ravine into the lower or northern plain, 
whi^ is *‘the other Orchomenian plain” of Pau- 
sanias (viii. Id. § 4). After passing the ravine, at 
the distance of 3 stadia from Orchomenus, the road 
divides into two. One turns to the left along the 
northern side of the Orchomenian acropolis to Ca- 
phyae, the other crosses the torrent, and passes 
under Mt. Trachy to the tomb of Aristocrates, be¬ 
yond which are the fountains called Tenoiae (Te- 
yeiat). Seven stadia further is a place called 
Amilus (‘'AjuiA.os). Here, in ancient times, the 
road divided into two, one leading to Stymphalus 
and the other to Pheiieus. (Pans. viii. 13. § 4, seq.) 
The above-mentioned fountains are visible just be¬ 
yond Trachy, and a little further are some Hellenic 
ruins, which are those of Amilus. (Dodwell, Clas¬ 
sical Tour^ vol. ii. p. 425, seq.; Leake, Marea, 
vol. iii. p. 99, seq.; Boblaye, Recherches^ ^'c. 
p. 149 ; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. i. p. 219, seq.) 

3. A town in Thessaly. [See above, p. 487.] 

4. A town in Euboea near Oarystus. (Strab, ix. 
p. 416.) 

ORCISTUS, a town in the north-east of Phrygia, 
near the borders of Galatia. It was the see of a 
bishop (^Geogr. Sacr. p. 256; Concil. Chalced.; Tab. 
Peuting), It is placed by Col. Leake (Asia Minor^ 
p. 71), on the authority of an inscription found there 
by Pococke, at Alekiam, and, perhaps more cor¬ 
rectly, by Hamilton (Researches^ i. p. 446) about 
3 or 4 miles to the south-east of the village of 
Alekiamy where considerable remains of antiquity 
are found. [L. S.] 

ORDESUS. [IsiAcoRUM Portus.] 

ORDESUS. [Odessus.] 

ORDESSUS (‘'Opb^ffcosy Herod, iv. 48), an af¬ 
fluent of the Ister, which the commentators usually 
identify with the Sereth. (Schafarik, Slav. Alt. 
vol. i. p. 506.) [E. B. J.] 

ORDOVICES (’OpSodr/cey, PtoL ii. 3. § 18), a 
people on the W. coast of Britannia Roinana, op¬ 
posite to the island of Mona. They occupied the 
NW. portion of WaleSy or that lying between Car¬ 
digan Bay and the river Dee, viz., Montgorti^.'nj- 
shire, Merionethshire, Caernarvonshire, Denbigh¬ 
shire, and Flintshire. (Camden, p. 777; Tac. 
Ann. xii. 33, Agric. 18.) [T, H, D.] 

ORESCII (*Ofi^-h(TKioi), a people of Macedonia or 
Thrace, known only from their coins. These have 
been by some writers referred to the Orestae; but it 
is more probable, as suggested by Leake, that they 
wore one of the Thracian tribes who worked the 
silver mines of Pangaeum; a circumstance which 
will account for our finding silver coins of large size 
and in considerable numbers struck by a people so 
obscure that their name is not mentioned by any 
ancient author (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 
213, Numismata llellenica, p. 81.) The coins in 
question, one of which is annexed, closely resemble 
in style and fabric those of tlie Bisaltae and Edoni 
in the same neighbourhood. [E, H. B.] 
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ORESTAE (’Op^trrai, Hecat. op. Steph. B. s. v .; 
Thuc. ii. 80 ; Polyb. xviii. 30 ; Strab, vii. p. 326, 
ix. p. 434; Plin. iv. 17), a people who are shown 
by Thucydides (1. c.) to have bordered upon the 
Macedonian Paravaci, and who partly, perhaps, as 
having been originally an Epirote tribe (Stepb. B. 
s. V. terms them a Molossian tribe), were united 
with the other Epirots, under their prince Antioclms, 
in support of the expedition of Cnemus and the Am- 
braciots against Acarnania. Afterwards they were 
incorporated in the Macedonian kingdom. In the 
peace finally granted to Philip, b c. 196, by the 
Romans, the Orestae were declared free, because 
they had been the first to revolt. (Liv. xxxiii. 34.) 

OuESTia (^Opearls, Ptol. iii. 13. §§ 5, 22; Steph. 
B. s. V.; Liv. xxvii. 83, xxxi. 40) or Ouestias 
('Opearlas, Strab. vii. p. 326), was the name given 
to the district which they occupied, w'hich, though 
it is not named by Livy and Diodorus among the 
countries w’hich entered into the composition of the 
Fourth Macedonia, was probably included in it, be¬ 
cause tlie greater part, at least, of Orestis was situ- 
.atod to the E. of Pindus. This subdivision of Upper 
Macedonia is repre.sented by the modern districts of 
Grdmista, Anaselitza, and Kastoina. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 305, vol. iv. pp. 121 — 
124.) [E. B. J.] 

ORESTHA'SIUM (^Op^arOdaiov, Pans.; ’Ope- 
(tOuop, Time.; 'Opiartiov, Her., Kur.), atown in the 
south of Arcadia, in the district of Macnalia, a little 
to the right of the road, leading from Megalopolis to 
Pallantium and Tegea. Its inhabitants were re¬ 
moved to Megalopolis on the foundation of the latter 
city. Its territory is called Oresthis by Thucydides 
(iv. 134), and in it was situated Ladoceia, which 
became a suburb of Megalopolis. [Ladoceia.] 
Leake places Oresthasium at or near the ridge of 
Tzimbaru, and conjectures that it may have occu¬ 
pied the site of the village of Marmara or Mamnd- 
ria, a name often attached in Greece to places wliero 
ancient wrought or sculptured stones have been 
found, (Pans. viii. 44. § 2, comp. viii. 3. § 1, 27. § 
3, 39. § 4; Herod, ix. 11 ; Plut. ArUt. 10; Thuc. v. 
64; Eurip. Orest. 1642, Electr. 1274: Steph. B. 
s. V.; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 247.) 

ORESTHIS. [Oresthasium.] 

ORE'STIS. [Orestae.] 

ORE'STIAS. [Hadrianopolis, No. 1.] 
ORETA'NI (^npTjTavoi, Ptol. ii. 6. § 59), a 
powerful people in the S. of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
inhabiting the territory E. of Bactica, as far as Car¬ 
thago Nova, and spreading to the N. beyond the 
river Anas, The Baetis flowed through their 
country in its earliest course. (Polyb. x. 38, xi. 
30; Strab. iii. pp. 152, 156; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; Liv. 
xxi. 11, XXXV. 7.) Thus they inhabited the E. part 
of Granada, the whole of Mancha, and the W. part 
of Murcia. Their chief city was Castulo, now 
Cazlona. [T. H. D.] 

ORE'TUM GERMANO'RUM (^Cipftrov T^ppa- 
vS)v, Ptol. ii. 6. § 59). Germani was another name 
for the Oretani (“ Oretani, qui et Germani nomi- 
nantur,” Plin. iii. 3. s. 4), and Oretum was one of 
their towns; probably the Orisia of Artemidoros, 
quoted by Steph. B. («. r.), and the Oria of Strabo 
(iii. p. 152). It has been identified with Gramtula, 
a village near Almagro, where there is a hermitage 
still called De Oreto, and close by several ruins, a 
Roman bridge, &c. (Morales, Ant. p. 8, b., p. 76, a.; 
Florez, E^. S. vii. p. 255; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p. 152.) [T. H. D.] 
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O'REUS (’ripeiJy: Eih, : the territory 

'Hpfa, Strab. x. p. 445), formerly called HISTIAEA 
('IffriaiOy also 'Effrlata: Eth. 'Icrrlatests'), a town in 
the north of Euboea, situated upon the river Callas, 
at the foot of Mt. Telethrium, and opposite Antron 
on the Thessalian coast. From this town the whole 
northern extremity of Euboea was named Histiaeotis 
(^IcrTtatwTtj, Ion. Herod, vii. 23). Ac¬ 

cording to some it was a colony from the Attic 
demus of Histiaea (Strab. x. p. 445); according to 
others it was founded by the Thessalian Ferrhaebi. 
(Scymn. Ch. 57-8.) It was one of the most ancient 
and most important of the Euboean cities. It oc¬ 
curs in Homer, who gives it the epithet of iroXw- 
a’rd<pv\os {II. ii. 637); and Scylax mentions it as 
ono of the four cities of Euboea (p. 22). After the 
battle of Artemisium, wlien the Grecian fleet sailed 
southwards, Histiaea was occupied by the Persians. 
(Herod, vii. 23.) Upon the expulsion of the Per¬ 
sians from Greece, Histiaea, with the other Euboean 
towns, became subject to Attica. In the revolt of 
Euboea from Athens in b. c. 445, wo may conclude 
that Histiaea took a prominent part, since Pericles, 
upon the reduction of the island, expelled the inha¬ 
bitants from the city, and peopled it with 2000 
Athenian colonists. The expelled Histiaeans were 
said by Theopompus to have withdrawn to Mace¬ 
donia. (Thuc. i. 114; Diod. xii. 7,22; Pint. Per. 
23; Theopomp. ap. Strab. x. p. 445.) From this 
time we find the name of the town changed to 
Oreus, which was originally a demus dependent upon 
Histiaea. (Strab. 1. c .; Paus. vii. 26. § 4.) It is 
true that Thucydides upon one occasion subsequently 
calls the town by its ancient name (vii. 57); but ho 
speaks of it as Oreus, in relating the second revolt 
of Euboea in b. c. 411, where he says that it wa.s 
the only town in the island that remained faithful to 
Athens. (Thuc. viii. 95.) At the end of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War, Oreus became subject to Sparta; 
the Athenian colonists were doubtless expelled, and 
a portion at least of its ancient inhabitants restored; 
and accordingly we read that this town remained 
faithful to Sparta and cherished a lasting hatred 
against Athens. (Diod. xv. 30.) Neogenes, sup¬ 
ported by Jason of Pherae, made himself tyrant of 
Oreus for a time; but he was expelled by Therip- 
pidas, the Lacedaemonian commander ; and the 
Athenian Chabrias endcivvoured in vain to obtain 
possession of the town. (Diod. 1. c.) But shortly 
afterwards, before the battle of Leuctra, Oreus re¬ 
volted from Sparta, (Xen. Hell. v. 4. § 56.) In 
the subsequent war between Philip and the Athe¬ 
nians, a party in Oreus was friendly to Philip; and 
by the aid of this monarch Philistides became tyrant 
of the city (Dem. PkiL iii. pp. 119, 127, de Cor. 
p. 248; Strab. I c.); but the Athenians, at the in¬ 
stigation of Demosthenes, sent an expedition against 
Oreus, which expelled Pliilistides, and, according to 
Charax, put him to death. (Dem. de Cor. p. 252; 
Charax, ap, Steph, $, v. ^Clpdos.) In consequence of 
its geographical position and its fortifications, Oreus 
became an important place in the subsequent wars. 
In the contest bet>^een Antigonus and Cassander it 
was besieged by the latter, who was, however, obliged 
to retire upon the approach of Ptolemy, the general 
of Antigonus. (Diod. xix. 75, 77.) In the first 
war between tlie Itomans and Philip, it was betrayed 
to the former by the commander of the Macedonian 
garrison, b. c. 207. (Liv. xxviii. 6.) In the 
second war it was taken by the Homans by assault, 
B. c. 200. (Liv. xxxi. 46.) Soon afterwards, in 
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B. c. 196, it was declared free by T. Quinctius Fla- 
mininus along with the other Grecian states. (Polyb. 
xviii. 28, 30; Liv. xxxiii. 31, 34.) Pliny mentions 
it among the cities of Euboea no longer existent in 
his time (Plin. iv. 21. s. 21), but it still occurs in 
the lists of Ptolemy, under the corrupt form of 
(iii. 15. § 25). 

Strabo says that Oreus was situated upon a lofty 
hill named Drymus (x. p. 445). Livy describes it 
as having two citadels, one overhanging the sea and 
the other in the middle of the city (xxviii. 6). 
There are still some remains of the ancient walls at 
the western end of the bay, which is still called the 
bay of Oreds. (Stephani, Heisej (fc. pp. 33, seq.; 
Leake, Northern Greece^ vol, iv. p. 352.) 
ORGANA. [OoYRis.] 

ORGAS (’Op 7 as), a little tributary of the Mae- 
ander in Phrygia, flowing into the main river on tho 
south-east of Celaonae (Strab. xii. p. 578; Plin. v. 
29, where it is called Orga). It is probably the 
stream crossed by Mr. Arundell {Discov.inAB. Min. 
i. p. 185) between Dineir and the bridge of tho Mao- 
ander near Digetzi; but its modem name is un¬ 
known. [L. S.] 

ORGESSUS, ORGYSUS. [Dassaretae, Vol. I. 
p. 746, a.] 

ORGIA. [Ilekgetes.] 

ORGOCYNI. [Taurica Ciiersonesiis.] 
ORIA, ORISIA. [Oretum Germanouu m.’J 
ORICUM, ORICUS QCipiKds, Hecat. Fr. 75 
ap. Steph. B. s. v. ; Herod, ix. 92; Scyl. p. 10; Polyb. 
vii. 19; Scymn. 440; Eust. ad Dion. 321; '‘ClpiKov, 
Ptol. iii. 14. § 2; Pomp. Mela, ii. 3. § 12; Plin. iii. 
26), a town and harbour of Illyricum, not far from 
Apollonia and the mouth of the Aous. Legend 
ascribes its foundation to the Euboeans on their 
return from Troy (Scymn. 1. c.); and Apollonius 
{Argon, iv. 1216) speaks of tho arrival of a party 
of Colchians at this port; and thus Pliny {1. c.) 
calls it a Colchian colony. Oricum is known in 
history as a haven frequented by tho Romans in 
their communications with Greece, from its being 
very conveniently situated for the passage from 
Brundusium and Hydruntum. b. c. 214, tho town 
was taken by Philip V. of Macedonia; but it after¬ 
wards fell into the hands of the Romans and M. 
Valerius Laevinus, who commanded at Brundusium, 
with a single legion and a small fleet. (Liv. xxiv. 
40.) After the campaign of b. c. 167, Aemilius 
Paulus embaiked his victorious troops from Oricum 
for Italy. (Plut. Aemil. Paul. 29.) Caesar, after 
he had disembarked his troops at Palaeste 
(Lucan, iv, 460; comp. Cacs. B. C, iii. 6, where the 
reading Pharsalus or Pharsalia, is a mistake or 
corruption of the MSS.), or the sheltered beach of 
Paldsa, surrounded by the dangerous promontories 
of the Ceraunian mountains, within one day of his 
landing marched to Oricum, where a squ^ron of 
the Pompeian fleet was stationed. (Caes. B. C. iii. 
11; Appian, Z?. C. ii. 54.) The Oricii declared 
their unwillingness to resist the Roman consul; and 
Torquatus, the governor, delivered up the keys of 
the fortress to Caesar, The small fleet in which 
he had brought his forces over was laid up at 
Oricum, where the harbour was blocked up by 
sinking a vessel at its mouth. Cnaeus, the son of 
Pompeius, made a spirited attack on this strong¬ 
hold, and, cutting out four of the vessels, burnt the 
rest. (Caes. B. C. iii. 40.) It continued as an im¬ 
portant haven on the Adriatic. (Hor. Carm, iii. 7. 
5; Propert. Eleg, i. 8, 20; Lucan, iii. 187.) The 
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namp of its harbour was Panormus (nawpjuoi, 
Strab. vii. p. 316), now Porto Pafftiseo ; while the 
Cklydnus (K«Av5m, Ptol. iii. 13. §§ 2,6) is iden¬ 
tified with the river of Duhddhes. It would seem 
from Virgil (Aen, x, 136) that Oricum wa.s famous 
for its turpentine, while Nicander (T/ier. 516) al¬ 
ludes to its boxwood. The town was restored by 
the munificence of Herodes Atticus. (Philostr. Her. 
AtL 5.) To the E. of the mouth of the river of 
Dukhddes is a succession of lagoons, in the midst of 
which lies Oncum, on the desert site now called 
Prikho, occupied (in 1818) only by two or three 
huts among the vestiges of an aqueduct. (Smyth, 
Mediterranean^ p. 46.) The present name (Tfp<x"> 
Anna Comn. xiii. p. 389) is accented on the last 
syllable, as in the ancient word, and E substituted 
for 0 by a common dialectic change. (Pouqueville, 
Voyage, vol. i. p. 264; Leake, North, Greece^ vol. i. 
pp. 36, 90.) A coin of Oricus has for type a head 
of Apollo, (Eckhol, vol. ii. p. 167.) [E. B. J.] 

OIUGENOMESCI. [Auof.nomksci.] 

ORIGIACUM ('OpiyiuKSv). Ptolemy (ii. 9, 
§ 7) makes this town the chief place of the Atri- 
batii or Atrebates in Bclgica. There is nothing 
that fixes the position of Origiacum except its re- 
eeinblance to the name Orchies, which Cluver sug¬ 
gested. Orchies is between Douay and Tournay^ 
and appears to bo beyond the limits of the Atre¬ 
bates, whose chief town in Caesar’s time was Neme- 
tacum (^Arras'). [G. L.] 

OHINGIS, [Aurinx.] 

ORIPPO, a town of Hi.spania Baetica, on the 
road from Gades to Hispalis. (Plin. iii. l.a. 3; 
JHn, Ant. p, 410.) Commonly identified with 
Villa de don Hermanos, though some have men¬ 
tioned Alcala de Guadaira and Torre de los Her- 
hcros. Ancient coins of the place have a bunch of 
grapes, showing that the neighbourhood wjis rich in 
wines, a character which it still preserves. (Caro, 
Ant. iii. 20; Florez, Esp. Sagr. ix. p. Ill, Med. ii. 
p. 512 ; Mionnet, i. p. 23, Suppl. i. p. 39 ; Sestini, 
Med. p. 77.) [T. II. D.] 
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ORITAE (’npeTrat), a people inhabiting the sea- 
coast of Gedrosia, with whom Alexander fell in on 
his march from the Indus to Persia. (Arrian, vi. 
21, 22, 24, &c.) Their territoiy appears to have 
been bounded on the east by the Arabis, and on the 
west by a mountain spur which reached the sea at 
Cape Moran. (Vincent, Voy. of Nearchm^ i. p. 
217.) There is considerable variation in the 
manner in which their names are written in dif¬ 
ferent authorities: thus they appear as Oritae in 
Arrian {Indie. 23, Exped. Alex. vi. 22); 'Clptrai 
in Strabo (xv. p. 720), Dionysius Perieg. (v. 1096), 
Plutarch {Alex. c. 66), and Stephanus B.; as Oii 
in Arrian (vi. 28) and Pliny (vi. 23. § 26); and 
Horitae in Curtius (ix. 10. 6); yet there can be 
no doubt that they arc one and the same people. 
Arrian and Sti'abo liare described them at some 
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length. According to the former, they were an 
Indian nation (vi. 21 ; cf. Diod. xvii. 105), who 
wore the same arms and dress as those j)eople, 
but differed from them in manners and institutions 
{Ind. c. 23). According to the latter they were a 
race living under their own laws (xv. p, 720), and 
armed with javelins hardened at the point by fire 
and poisoned (xv. p. 723). In another place Ar¬ 
rian appears to have given the true Indian.s to the 
river Arabis (or Pw'oli)^ the eastern boundary of 
the Ontae {Indie, c. 22) ; and the same view is 
taken by Pliny (vii. 2). Pliny calls them “ Ichthy- 
ophagi Oritae” (vi. 23. s. 25); Curtius “ Indi mari- 
timi” (ix. 10. 8). It is probable that the true 
form of the name was Horitae, as the Nubian geo¬ 
grapher places a town called Hour on the route to 
Firahuz in Mekrdn. (Comp. D’Anville, Eclair- 
cissements^ ^c. p. 42; Edrisi, Geog. Nvb. p. 
58.) tv.] 

OKIUNDUS. [Barbana.] 

ORME'NIUM {'Oppiviou), a town of Thessaly, 
mentioned in the Catalogue of Ships along with 
Hypereia and Asterium as belonging to Eurypylus 
(Horn. II. ii. 734). It was said to have been founded 
by Ormenus, the grandson of Aeolus, and was the 
birthplace of Phoenix. (Demetr. Scepsius, ap. Strab. 
ix. p. 438, scq.) Strabo identifies this town with 
a place in Magnesia named Orminium, situated at 
the foot of Mt. Pelion, at the distance of 27 stadia 
from Demetrias, on the road passing through lolcus, 
which was 7 stadia from Demetrias and 20 from 
Orminium. (Strab. 1. c.) Leake, however, observes 
that the Ormenium of Homer can hardly have been 
the .same as the Orminium of Strabo, since it appears 
from the situation of Asterium that Eurypylus ruled 
over the plains of Thessaliotis, which are watered by 
the Apidanus and Enipeus. (Leake, Northern Greece.^ 
vol. iv. p. 434, seq.) 

ORMIJSIIUM {'Opfiiyiov cJpos), a mountain in the 
north-eastern part of Bithynia, terminating in Cape 
Pobidium (Ptol. v. 1. §§10, 11). Ainsworth sup¬ 
poses it to be the same as the mountain now called 
Berne .lailafi. [L. S.] 

O'RNEAE (’Opv/ai: Eth. ’OpvedrTjs), a town in 
the Argeia, mentioned in the Iliad (ii 571), which 
is said to have derived its name from Orneus, the 
son of Erechtheus. Orneae retained its ancient Cy- 
nurian inhabitants, when Argos was conquered by 
the Dorians. It continued independent of Argos for 
a long time; but it was finally conquered by the 
Argives, who removed the Orncatae to their own 
city. (Pans. ii. 25. § 6, viii. 27. § 1.) Thucy¬ 
dides mentions (v. 67) the Oraeatae and Cleonaei 
as allies {ai/jjLpaxoi) of the Argives in b. o. 418; 
and the same historian relates (vi. 7) that Orneae 
was destroyed by the Argives in b. c. 416. (Comp. 
Diod. xii. 81.) It might therefore be inferred that 
the destruction of Orneae by the Argives in b. c. 
416 is the event referred to by Pausanias. But 
Muller concludes from a well-known passage of Hero¬ 
dotus (viii. 73) that Orneae had been conquered by 
Argos long before; that its inhabitants were reduced 
to the condition of Perioeci; and that all the Perioeci 
in the Argeia were called Omeatao from this place. 
But the Orneatae mentioned by Thucydides could 
not have been Perioeci, since they are called allies; 
and the passage of Herodotus does not require, and 
in fact hardly admits of, Mtiller’s interpretation. 
“ The Cynurians,” says Herodotus {1. c.), “ have 
become Doricized by the Argives and by time, being 
Orneatae and Perioeci.” These words would seem 
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clearly to mean that, while the other Cytiurians be¬ 
came Perioeci, the Omeatae continued independent, 
—an interpretation which is in accordance with the 
account of Thucydides. (MUller, Aegineticay p. 48, 
seq., Doriansy iii. 4. § 2; Arnold, ad Th/uc. v. 67.) 

“With respect to the site of Omeae we learn from 
Pausanias (v. 25. § 5) that it was situated on the 
confines of Phliasia and Sicyonia, at the distance of 
120 stadia from Argos, being 60 stadia from Lyr- 
ceia, which was also 60 stadia from Argos. Strabo 
(viii. p. 382) says that Omeae was situated on a 
river of the same name above tlie plain of the Sicy- 
onians; for the other passage of Strabo (viii. p. 578), 
which stiites that Orneae lay between Corinth and 
Sicyon, and that it was not mentioned by Homer, is 
probably an interpolation. (See Kramer’s Strabo, 
vol. ii. p. 186.) Orneae stood on the northern of 
the two roads, which led from Argos to Mantineia. 
This northern road was called Climax, and followed 
the course of the Inachus. [Argos, p. 201.] Ross 
supposes Omeae to have been situated on the river, 
which flows from the south by the village of Lionti 
and which helps to form the western arm of the 
Asopus. Leake places it too far to the east on the 
direct road from Argos to Phlius. (Ross, Reisen im 
Peloponnes, p. 135; comp, Leake, Moreau vol. ii. p. 
351, vol. iii. p. 414.) 

ORNI (‘'Opvot), a town of Thrace mentioned 
only by Ilierocles (p. 632). [T. II. D.] 

ORNIACI (*OpvtaKoly Ptol. ii. 6. § 32), a tribe of 
the Astures in Hispania Tarraconensis. Their chief 
towi was Intercatia. [T. H. D.] 

ORNI'THON POLTS (’Opvldcwv wdAts), a city 
of the Sidonians, according to Scylax (ap. Reland, 
Palaest. p. 431). It is placed more exactly by 
Strabo between Tyre and Sidon (p. 758). Pliny 
mentions together “ Sarepta ct Ornithon oppidii et 
Sidon” (v. 19.) Reland suggests that it may be 
** Tamegola superior,” which the Talmud places 
above Caesarea; Tamegola in Hebrew being equiva¬ 
lent to the Gallus of Latin = dpyiffa in Greek. 
(RalaesC. p. 916.) Dr. Robinson, following Pococke, 
conjectures that it may be represented by an ancient 
site on the shore of the Phoenician plain, where he 
noticed “the traces of a former site called ^AdldUy 
consisting of confused heaps of stones, with several 
old wells.” There are also “ many sepulchral 
grottoes, hewn out of the hard limestone rock,” in 
the precipitous base of the projecting mountain I 
which here approaches the coast,—furnishing clear 
indications of an ancient city in the vicinity. 
{Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 411, and note 2; Pococke, 
ObservationSy vol. ii. p, 84.) [G.W.] 

OROANDA, a town in the mountains of Pisidia, 
near the south-westorn shore of lake Trogitis (Liv. 
xxxviii. 37, 39; Plin. v. 24). From this town the 
whole district derived the name of Oroandicus tractus, 
the inhabitants of which, called Oroandenses or Oro- 
andici (^'OpoavbiKol or 'OpoayBels), possessed, besides 
the chief town Oroanda, also Misthia and Pappa 
fLiv. xxxviii. 18, 19; Polyb. xxii. 25; Ptol, v, 4. 
§12). Hamilton (^ResearcheSy i. p. 478) believes 
that the ruins he found on the slope of a hill near 
lake Eg&rdir, may mark the site of Oroanda; but it 
would seem that its remains must be looked for a 
little further cast. [L. S.] 

OROATIS. [Arosw.] 

ORO'BIAK {'Op6€iai)y a town on the western 
coast of Euboea, between Aedepsus and Aegae, 
which possessed an oracle of Apollo Selinuntius. 
(Strab. X. p. 445 comp. ix. p. 405.) The town 
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was partly destroyed by an earthquake and an 
inundation of the sea in b. c. 426. (Thuc. iii. 89.) 
This town seems to be the one mentioned by Ste- 
phanus under the name of Grope (’Opdirn), who de¬ 
scribes it as “ a city of Euboea, having a very re¬ 
nowned temple of Apollo.” (Steph. B. s. v. KopSmi,) 
There are some remains of the walls of Orobiae at 
RovUSy which word is only a corruption of the an¬ 
cient name. (Leake, Northern Ch'eece, vol. ii, p. 
176.) 

ORO'BII, a tribe of Cisalpine Gauls, mentioned 
only by Pliny (iii. 17. s. 21), upon the authority of 
Cato, who said that Bergomum and Cumum had 
been founded by them, as well as Forum Licinii, by 
which he must mean the Gaulish town that pre¬ 
ceded the Roman settlement of that name. Their 
original abode, according to Cato, was at a place 
called Barra, situated high up in the mountains; 
but he professed himself unable to point Out their 
origin and descent. The statement that they 
were a Greek people, advanced by Cornelius Alex¬ 
ander (ap. Plin. 1. c.)y is evidently a mere infe¬ 
rence from the name, which was probably corrupted 
or distorted with that very view. [E. H. B.] 
OROBIS, or ORBIS (‘'Opogis), a river of Narbo- 
nensis in Gallia. Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 2) places the 
outlet of the Orobis between the mouth of the Atax 
(Aude) and the Arauris (Uerault')y which shows 
that it is the Orhe. In Strabo’s text (iv. p. 182) 
it is written Obris, which Groskurd unnecessarily 
corrects, for Orbis and Obris were probably used in¬ 
differently, and it seems that Obris is the original 
reading in Mela (ii. 5, ed. J. Vossius, note). Mela 
says that the Orbis flows past Baeterrae (Bhkrs)y 
and Strabo also places Baeterrae on the Orbis. In 
the Ora Maritiina (v. 590) the name is Orobis. 
The Orbe rises in the Cevennes in the north-west 
part of the department of HerauUy and has a very 
winding course in the upper part. It is above 60 
miles long. [G. L.] 

OROLAUNUM, in the north part of Gallia, is 
placed by the Antoiiine Itin. on a road from Duro- 
cortorum (Reims) to THer. It is placed halfway 
between Epoissum (Iptsch) and *^ndethannu, 
which D’Anville supposes to be Eptemach, by 
which he means Echternach : others place An- 
dethanna about Anwen. The name Arlon clearly 
represents Orolaunum, where Roman remains, as it 
is said, have been found. Arlon is in the duchy of 
Luxemburg. [G. L.] 

OKOMARSACI, a people of North Gallia, whose 
position is thus described by Pliny (iv. c. 17), who 
is proceeding in his description from the Schelde 
southwards:—“ Deinde Menapii, Morini, Oromansaci 
juncto pago qui Gessoriacus vocatur.” In Harduin’s 
text the name is written Oromansaci, and yet he 
says that the MSS. have Oromarsaci. The name is 
otherwise unknown. D’Anville supposes that the 
name Oro-marsaci is represented by the name of 
a tract of country between Calais and Gravelinea. 
which is Mark or Merky and borders on the Bou* 
lonnoisy in which the pagus Gessoriacus was. [Ges- 
SORIACUM.] This is mere guess, but it is all that 
we can have. [G. L.] 

ORONTES ('Op6uT'ns)y the most renowned river 
of Syria, used by the poet Juvenal for the country, 
“ in Tiberim defluxit Orontes.” (Juv. iii.) It* 
original name, according to Strabo, was Typhon 
(Tv<fHi)v)y and his account both of its earlier and 
later names, follows his description of Antioch. 
“ The river Orontes flows near the city. Tliia 
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river rising in Coele-Syria, then sinking beneath 
the earth, again issues forth, and, passing through 
the district of Apamea to Antiocheia, after ap¬ 
proaching the city, runs off to the sea towards Se- 
leuceia. It received its name from one Orontea, 
who built a bridge (^er it, having been formerly 
called Typhon, from a mythic dragon, who being 
stiuck with lightning, fled in quest of a hiding- 
place, and after marking out the course of tlie 
stream with its trail, plunged into the earth, from 
whence forthwith issued the fountain.” He places 
its embouchure 40 stadia from Seleuceia (xvi. 
p. 750). He elsewhere places the source of the 
river more definitely near to Libanus and the Para¬ 
dise, and the Egyptian wall, by the country of 
Apamea (p. 766). Its sources have been visited 
and described in later times by Mr. Barker in 1835. 
The river “ is called by the people Kl-A'si^ ‘ the 
rebel,’ ” from its refusal to water the fields without 
the compulsion of water-wheels, according to Abul- 
fed.a {Tab, Syr, p. 149), but according to Mr. 
Barker, “ from its occasional violence and windings, 
during a course of about 200 mile.s in a northerly 
direction, passing through Uems and IJamah, and 
finally discharging itself into the sea at Suweidiah 
near Antioch.” {Journal of the Geog, Soc. vol. 
vii. p. 99.) The most remote of these sources is 
only a few miles north of Baalbth,, near a village 
called Labweh^ “ at the foot of the range of Anti- 
libanus on the top of a hillock, near which pa.sses 
a small stream, which has its source in the ad¬ 
joining mountains, and after flowing for several 
hours through the plain, falls into the basin from 
which springs the Orontes.” These fountains are 
about 12 hours north of Labweh, near the vil¬ 
lage Kurmul, where is a remarkable monument, 
“ square, and solid, terminating above in a pyramid 
from 60 to 70 feet high. On the four sides hunting 
scenes are sculptured in relief, of which the drawing 
borders on the grotesque,” (Robinson, Journal of 
Geog. Soc. vol. xxiv. p. 32.) There can be no 
difficulty in connecting this monument with the 
Paradise or hunting park mentioned by Strabo near 
the source of the Orontes, similar, no doubt, in origin 
and character, to those with which the narrative 
of Xenophon abounds, within the territories of the 
Persian monarchs. The rise and course of this 
river and its various tributaries has been detailed by 
Col. Chesney {Expedition^ vol. i. pp. 394—398), 
and the extreme beauty of its lower course between 
Antioch and the sea ha.s been described in glowing 
terms by Captains Irby and Mangles. {Travels^ 
pp. 225,226.) ^ [G. W.] 

ORONTES (’OpdvTTjs, Ptol. vi. 2. § 4), a moun¬ 
tain chain of Media, which extended in a south-east 
direction, passing the Ecbatana of Greater Media 
{TJamaddn). It must be considered as an outlying 
jpoi-tion of the still greater chain of the Z.agros. It 
is now called the Erwend or Elwend. It is pro¬ 
bable that the name is preserved in the celebrated 
mountain of Kurdistan^ now called Rowdndiz, In 
A^nenian geograpliy this mountain district is called 
Erovdntuni; which is evidently connected with the 
ancient Orontes. (St. Martin, Ai-menia, vol. ii. pp. 
363,429.) [V.] 

ORONTES, a people of ancient Assyria, described 
by Pliny as being to the east of Gaugamcla (vi. 26. 
». 30). There can be no doubt that these are the 
present liowdndif a tribe living, as in ancient time.s, 
about the great mountain Rowdndiz^ in Kurdistan, 
and doubtless connected with the Orontes of Ptolemy 
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(vi. 2. § 4), They derive their name from Erwend, 
a pure old Persian root, which was usually Hellen- 
ized into Orodes or Orontes. (Rawlinson, Joum, of 
Geog. Soc. x. p. 73.) [V.] 

ORO'PUS (d 'Clpwn6$, rarely ^ 'flpwrdy, Paus. vii. 
11. § 4; comp. Steph. B. s. v»: Eth. and ac¬ 

cording to Steph B. ’npanreds), a town on the borders 
of Attica and Boeotia, and the capital of a district, 
called after it Oropia {v ’Xlpwwfa.) This district is 
a maritime plain, through which the Asopus flows 
into the sea, and extends for 5 miles along the shore. 
It is separated from the inland plain of Tanagra by 
some bills, which are a continuation of the principal 
chain of the Diacrian mountains. Oropus was origi¬ 
nally a town of Boeotia; and, from its position in the 
maritime plain of the Asopus, it naturally belonged 
to that country. (Paus. i. 34. § 1.) It was, however, 
a frequent subject of dispute between the Athenians 
and Boeotians; and tho former people obtained pos¬ 
session of it long before the Peloponnesian War. It 
continued in their hands till b. c. 412, when the 
Boeotians recovered possession of it. (Thuc. viii. 60.) 
A few years afterwards (b. c. 402) the Boeotians, in 
con.sequence of a sedition of tho Oropii, removed the 
town 7 stadia from the sea. (Diod. xiv. 17.) During 
the next 60 years the town was alternately in the 
hands of the Athenians and Boeotians (comp. Xeii. 
Hell. vii. 4. § 1, &c.), till at length Philip after the 
battle of Chaeroneia gave it to the Athenians. (Paus. 
i. 34. § 1.) In B. c. 318 the Oropians recovered 
their liberty. (Diod. xviii, 56.) In b. c. 312 Cas- 
sauder obtained possession of the city; but Polcmou,. 
the general of Antigonus, soon afterwards expelled 
the Macedonian garrison, and handed over the city 
to the Boeotians (Diod. xix. 77.) It has been con¬ 
cluded from a passage of Dicaearchus (p. 11, ed. 
Hudson) that Oropus continued to belong to Thebes 
in the next century ; but the expression oitcia 
is corrupt, and no safe conclusion can therefore be 
drawn from the passage. Leake proposes to read 
airoiKia 0‘n€ciy, Wordsworth CKia QrjSwy, but C. 
Muller, the latest editor of Dicaearchus, reads <ru- 
poiKla Otjtuv, Dicaearchus calls the inhabitants 
Athenian Boeotians, an epithet which he also applies 
to the inhabitants of Plataeae. Strabo also describes 
Oropus as a Boeotian town (ix. p. 404); but Livy 
(xlv. 27), Pausanias {1. c.), and Pliny (iv. 7. s. 11) 
place it in Attica. How long the Oropii inhabited 
the inland city is uncertain. Pausanias expressly 
says that Oropus was upon the sea (cttI dahdffcrjSy 
i. 34. § 1); and the inhabitants had probably returned 
to their old town long before his time. 

Although Oropus was so frequently in the hands 
of tho Athenians, its name is never found among the 
Athenian demi. Its territory, however, if not tho 
town itself, appears to have been made an Attic 
demus under the name of Graea (^ Tpa7a). In 
Homer Oropus does not occur, but Graea is mentioned 
among the Boeotian towns (//. ii. 498); and this 
ancient name appears to have been revived by the 
Athenians as the official title of Oropus. Aristotle 
said that Oropus was called Graea in his time (iip. 
Steph. B. s. V. ’npccTTcis); and accordingly we find in 
an in.scription, belonging to this period, the Ppa^s 
(rpacts) mentioned as a demus of the tribe Pandionis 
(Ross & Meier, Die Demen von Attika, p. 6, seq.) In 
the passage of Thucydides (ii. 23) vapioyres Sc 
*Dpo)rrhv tt/iv y^v XleipaiK^v KoXov/xeyTiy, ve- 

fiQvrat ’flpciiirmi ’AOTjvalau virr\Kooi, all 

the existing MSS. have IleipaiKiju, but Stephanu.s, 
who quotes tho passage, reads rpaik^*', which Poppo 
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and other modem editors have received into the text. 
It is, however, right to observe that the district of 
Oropus was frequently designated as the border 
country or country over the border v^pav 7 ^s, 
Thuc. iii. 91). 

According to Dicaearchus (1. c.) the Oropians 
were notorious for their grasping exactions, levied 
upon all imports into their countiy, and were for 
this reason satirised by Xenon, a comic jwet:— 

ndi/r€5 T€\wyat, irdvTts elfflv dpirayts. 

KaKbv rf\os yivono rots '^Ipwirlois. 

The position of Oropus is thus defined by Strabo. 

The beginning [of Boeotia] is Oropus, and the 
sacred harbour, which they call Delphinium, op¬ 
posite to which is old Eretria in Euboea, distant 60 
stadia. After Delphinium is Oropus at the distance 
of 20 stadia, opposite to which is the present Ere¬ 
tria, distant 40 stadia. Then comes Delium.” 
(Strab. ix. p. 403.) The modern village of Oropd 
stands at the distance of nearly two miles from the 
sea, on the right bank of the Vourieni, anciently 
the Asopus: it contains some fragments of ancient 
buildings and sepulchral stones. There are also 
Hellenic remains at the IS/caAct or wharf upon the 
bay, from which j^ersons usually embark for Euboea: 
this place is also called ^s rovs ayiovs dnoardKovs, 
from a ruined church dedicated to the “ Holy 
Apostles.” Leake originally placed Oropus at 
Oropd and Delphinium at Skdla / but In the second 
edition of his Demi he leaves the position of Oropus 
doubtful. It seems, however, most probable that 
Oropus originally stood upon the coast, and was re¬ 
moved inland only for a short time. In the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War Thucydides speaks of sailing to and 
anchoring at Oropus (iii. 91, viii. 95); and Pau- 
sanias, as we have already seen, expressly states 
that Oropus was upon the coast. Hence there can 
he little doubt that Skdla is the site of Oropus, and 
that Oropd is the inland site which the Oropians 
occupied only for a time. It is true that the dis¬ 
tance of Oropd from the sea is more than double the 
7 stadia assigned by Diodorus, but it is possible 
that he may have originally written 17 stadia. If 
Oropus stood at Skdla^ Delphinium must have been 
more to the eastward nearer the confines of Attica. 

In the territory of Oropus was the celebrated temple 
of the hero Amphiaraus. According to Paus:mias 
(i. 34. § 1) it was 12 stadia distant from Oropus. 
Strabo places it in the di.strict of Psophis, which 
stood between Rhamnus and Oropus, and which was 
subsequently an Attic deinus (ix. p. 399). Livy 
calls it the temple of Amphilochus (xlv. 27), who, 
we know from Pausanias, was worshipped conjointly 
with Amphiaraus. Livy further describes it as a 
place rendered agreeable by fountains and rivers; 
which leads one to look for it at one of two torrents 
wliich join the sea between Skdla and Kdlamo, 
wliich is probably the ancient Psophis. The mouth 
of one of these torrents is distant about a mile and 
a half from Skdla; at half a mile from tlie mouth 
are some remains of antiquity. The otlier torrent is 
about three miles furtlier to the eastward ; on 
which, at a mile above tlie plain, are remains of 
ancient walls. This place, which is near Kulamo, 
is called Mavro-lJhHissif the epithet Mavro (black) 
distinguishing it from TJkilissiy the site of Delium. 
The distance of the Hellenic remains on the fii*st- 
mentioned torrent agree with the 12 stadia of 
Pausanias ; but, on the other hand, inscriptions 
have been found at Mavro-Vhilissi and Kdlanio^ in 
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which the name of Amphiaraus occurs. Dicaear¬ 
chus (?. c.) describes the road from Athens to Oropus 
as leading through bay-trees (Zih. da<pyi6o»v') and 
the temple of Amphiaraus. Wordsworth very in¬ 
geniously conjectures bC ^AtpiBywv instead of did 
datpyidayf observing that it iS not probable that a 
topographer would have described a route of about 
30 miles, which is the distance from Athens to 
Oropus, by telling his readers that it passed tlirough 
“ bay-trees and a temple.” Although this reading 
has been rejected by Leake, it is admitted into the 
text of Dicaearchus by C, Mill lor. (Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. ii. p. 444, seq., Demi of Attica^ p. 112, 
seq.; Finlay, Remarks on the Topography of Oropia 
and Dincria^ in Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature, 1839, p. 396, seq. ; Wordsworth, 
Athens and Attica, p. 22, seq.) 

OKOSINES, a river of Thrace, flowing into the 
Euxine. (Plin. iv. 18.) [T. H. D.] 

ORO'SPEDA (^ ^Opdoneda, Strab. iii. p. 161, 
seq.), called by Ptolengiy Ortospeda (jOprdmreda, ii. 
6. § 21), a mountain chain in Hispania Tai*raconen- 
sis, the direction of which is described under His¬ 
pania [Vol. 1. p. 1086]. It is only necessary 
to add here the following particulars. It is the 
highest inland mountain of Spain (11,000 feet), at 
first very rugged and bald, but becoming wooded as 
it approaches the sea at Calpe. It abounds in silver 
mines, whence we find part of it called Mons Argoii- 
tarius. [Akgentakius Mons.] It is the present 
chain of Sierra del Mundo, as far as Sierra de 
Aharez and Sierra de Ronda. [T. H. D.] 

O'RREA. 1. (^Ofl>4a, Ptol. ii. 3. § 14), a town 
of the Vcnicones, on the E. coast of Britannia Bar¬ 
bara. Horsley {BriL Rom. p. 373) identifies it 
with On'ockj on the little river Oreioater in Fife» 
shire. 

2. A town in Moesia Superior (Ptol. iii. 9. 
§5). [T.H.D.] 

ORSA, a mountain with a bay, on the east coast 
of Arabia, without the straits of the Persian Gulf. 
(Pliny, vi. 28. s. 32.) Mr. P’orster explains the 
name to mean literally in Arabic “ the transverse 
mountain.” He adds: “ Its position is effectually 
determined from the East India Company’s Chart, 
where, about a third of a degree soutli of Daba, a 
gi«eat mountain, at right angles with the mountains 
of Lima, runs right down to the sea, while at its 
base lies the port of Chorfakan.” {Geog. of Arabia, 
vol. ii. p. 228.) [G. W.] 

ORSINUS, a tributary of the Maeander, flowing 
in a north-western direction, and discharging itself 
into the main river a few miles below Antioch 
(Plin. V. 29). As some MSS. of Pliny have Mos- 
synus, and as Hierocles (p. 665) and other ecclesi¬ 
astical writers {Notit. Rpisc. Phryg. Pac. p. 27) 
speak of a town Mosyna in those parts, the river was 
probably called Mosynus. Its modern name is said 
to be Hagisik, that is the river described by Col, 
Leake {Asia Minor, p. 249) as descending Ifrom 
Gheira and Karajasu. [L. S.] 

ORTACEA, a small stream of Elymais, which 
Pliny states flowed into the Persian Gulf; its mouths 
were blocked up and rendered unfit for navigaticai 
by the mud it brought down (vi. 27. s. 31). [V.] 

ORTAGUREA. [Makoneia.] 

ORTHAGO'KIA {'Op6ayopla), a town of Mace¬ 
donia, of which coins are extant, Pliny (iv. 11. 
8. 18) says that Ortagurea was the ancient name of 
Maroiieia ; but we learn from an ancient geographer 
(Hudson, Geogr. Min. vol. iv. p. 42) that Ortha- 
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goria was Uhe ancient name of Stageira, to which 
accordingly the coins are assigned. (Eckhel, vol. ii. 
p.73.) 
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saly, mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 739), was said by 
Strabo (ix. p. 440) to have become the acropolis of 
Phalanna. [Phalanna.J It occurs, however, in 
the lists of Pliny (iv. 9. s. 16) as a distinct town 
from Phalanna. 

ORTHO'SIA (’Op^woia), a town of Syria men¬ 
tioned by Strabo and Ptolemy, near the river Eleu- 
tlierus, contiguous to Simyra, between it and Tri- 
^li. (Strab. xvi. p. 753; Ptol. v. 15. § 4.) The 
former makes it the northern extremity of Phoc- 
nice, Pelusium being the soutliern (p. 756), a 
distance, according to Artemidorus, of 3650 stadia 
(p. 760). It was 1130 stadia south of the Orontes. 
(/&.) Ptolemy places both Simyra and Orthosia 
south of the Eleutherus; but Strabo to the north of 
it; “agreeable whereunto,” writes Shaw, “ we still 
find, upon the north banks of this river (Naltr-el- 
JBerd), the ruins of a considerable city in a district 
named Ortosa, In Peutinger’s table, also, Or¬ 
thosia is placed 30 miles south of Antaradus and 12 
miles north of Tripoli. The situation of it is like¬ 
wise further illustrated by a medal of Antoninus 
Pius, struck at Orthosia, upon the reverse of which 
we have the goddess Astarte treading upon a river; 
for this city was built upon a rising ground, on the 
northern bauks of the river, within half a furlong 
of the sea: and as the rugged eminences of Mount 
Libanus lie at a small distance, in a parallel with 
the shore, Orthosia must have been a place of the 
greatest importance, as it would have hereby the 
entire command of the road (the only one there is) 
betwixt Phoenico and the maritime parts of Syria.” 
(Travels^ p. 270, 271.) The difficulties and dis¬ 
crepancies of ancient authors are well stated by 
Pococke. (^Ohaervationsy vol. ii. pp. 204, 205, notes 
d. e.) He assumes the Nahr Kibeer for the 
Eleutherus, and places Orthosia on the river Accar^ 
between Nahr Kibeer and El~Berd. (Maundrell, 
Joumeyy March 8.) [G. W.J 

ORTHO'SIA (’Opdoxrfa), a town of Caria, not far 
from Alabanda, on the left bank of the Maeander, 
and apparently on or near a hill of the same name 
(Strab. xiv. p. 660; Plin. xxxvii. 25). Near this 
town the Rhodians gained a victory over the Cardans 
(Polyb. XXX. 5*1 Liv. xlv. 25; comp. Ptol. v. 2. § 19; 
Plin. V. 29, xxxvii. 9, 25; Hierocl. 688). The an¬ 
cient remains near Karpuali probably mark the site 
of Orthosia (Leake, Asia Minory p. 234); thougli 
others, regarding them as belonging to Alabanda, 
identify it with Dahmi-aheer. [L. S.] 

OBTHU'RA (’'OpOavpa, Ptol. vii. 1. § 91, viii. 
27. § 18), a town on the eastern side of the penin¬ 
sula of HindosUn, described by Ptolemy as the Palace 
of Somax. It was in the district of the Soretes, 
and has been identified, conjecturally, by Forbiger 
with the present Utatur or Utacovr. 

ORTO'NA-C'Oprwi'), 1. An ancient city of 
YOU n. 
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Latiam, situated on the confines of the Ae^uian 
territory. It is twice mentioned during the wars of 
the Romans with the latter people: first, in b.c. 481, 
when we are distinctly told that it was a Latin cily, 
which was besieged and taken by the Aequians 
(Liv. ii. 43; Dionys. viii. 91); and again in b.c. 
457, when the Aequians, by a sudden attack, took 
Corbio, and, after putting to the sword the Roman 
garrison there, made themselves masters of Ortona 
also; but tire consul Horatius engaged and defeated 
them on Mount Algidus, and after driving them 
from that position, recovered possession both of 
Corbio and Ortona. (Liv. iii. 30; Dionys. x. 26.) 
From these accounts it seems clear that Ortona was 
situated somewhere in the neighbourhood of Corbio 
and Mount Algidus; but we have no more precise 
clue to its position. No mention of it is found in 
later times, and it probably censed to exist. The 
name is much corrupted in both the passages of 
Dionysius; in the first of which it is written ^Opobs, 
but the Vatican MS. has 'Opu>pa for *OpTUPa: in 
the second it is written Btprwra. It is very pro¬ 
bable that the Horteiises, a people mentioned by 
Pliny (iii. 5. s. 9) among the “ populi Albenses,” are 
the inhabitants of Ortona; and it Ls possible, as 
suggested by Niebuhr, that the i^opriPeToi (a name 
otherwise wholly unknown), who are found in Diony¬ 
sius’s list of the thirty cities of the Latin League, may 
be also the satno people. (Dionys. v. 61; Niebuhr, 
vol. ii. p. 18, note.) The sites which have been 
assigned to Ortona are wholly conjectural. 

2. (^Ortona a Mare)y a considerable town of the 
Frentani, situated on the coast of the Adriatic, about 
nudway between the mouth of the Aternus (Pw- 
cara) and tliat of the Sagnis {Semgro), Strabo 
tells us that it was the principal port of the Fren¬ 
tani (v. p. 242). He erroneously places it S. of the 
Sagrus; but the passage is evidently corrupt, as is 
one in which he speaks of Ortona or Histonium (for 
the reading is uncertain) as a resort of pix*ates. 
(Strab. /. c.y and Kramer ad loc.) Ptolemy correctly 
places it between the Sagrus and the Aternus; 
though he erroneously assigns it to the Peligni. 
Pliny mentions it among the municipal towns of the 
Frentani; and there seems no doubt that it was one 
of the principal places possessed by that people. 
(Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Ptol. iii, 1, § 19.) Some in¬ 
scriptions have been published in wliich it bears the 
title of a colony, but these are of dubious authen¬ 
ticity (see Zumpt, de Colon, p. 358, note): it is not 
mentioned as such in the Liber Coloniarum The 
Itineraries place it on the road from the mouth of the 
Aternus to Anxanum(L«?icmao). The name is still 
retained by the modern town of Ortona ,* and antiqui¬ 
ties found on the spot leave no doubt that it occupies 
the same site with the ancient one. (Jtin. Ant. p.313; 
Tah. Pent .; Romanolli, vol. iii. p. 67.) [E. H. B.] 
ORTOPLA ("OpTOTT^a, Ptol. ii. 17. §3; Orto- 
pula, Plin. iii. 25), a town of the Libumi, identi¬ 
fied with Carlopago or CartobagOy in the district of 
the Morlaccay where several Roman remains have 
been found. (Neigebaur, Die Sud-Slaveny pp. 225; 
228.) [E. B. J.] 

OKTOSPANA (^OprSffiravay Strab. xi. p. 514, 
XV. p. 723; Kdpovpa h xal 'OprSevavay Ptol. vi. 18. 
§ 5; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6), an ancient city of Bac- 
triana, which there is good reason for supposing ia 
identical with the modem town of K&hvX. The 
name is written variously in ancient authors Orto- 
spana or Ortospanum; the latter is the form adopted 
by Pliny (vi. 17. s. 21). Three principal roada 
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leading throngh Bactriana met at this place; hence 
the notice in Strabo (1. c.) of the ^ Bdicrp^p 
rploSos» Groskurd has (as appears to os), on no 
sufficient ground, identified Ortospana with the pre¬ 
sent Kandahar. If the reading of some of the MSS. 
of Ptolemy be correct, K^id may be a corruption 
of KdSoupa. 

It is worthy of note, that in tlie earlier editions 
of Ptolemy (vi. 18. § 3) mention is made of a 
people whom he calls Ko€oA.<toi ; in the latest 
of Nobbe (Tauchnitz, 1843) the name is changed 
to B»A.iTat. It is not improbable that Ptolemy 
here is speaking of Kabul, as Lassen has observed. 
(^Ind. Alterthwns. vol. i. p. 29.) The three roads 
may be, the pass by JBamidn, that by the Hmdvr- 
Kush, and that from Anderdb to Khawar. [V.] 
OBTOSPEDA. [Orospeda]. 

ORTY'GIA. [Delos.] 

OBTY'GIA. [Syracuse.] 

ORIJ'DII (rh, ’OpouSio tp-n, Ptol. vii. 1. §§ 25, 
36), a chain of mountains in India intra Gangem, 
which were, according to Ptolenr^, the source of the 
river Tynna (now Pennats). It is difficult now to 
identify them with certainty, but Forbiger conjec¬ 
tures that they may be represented by the present 
mia-Mdla. [V.] 

ORYX. [Arcadia, Vol. I. p. 193, a.] 

OSCA. 1. ("Oo-Ka, Ptol. ii. 6. § 68), a town of 
the Ilergetes in the Iff. of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
on the road from Tarraco and llerda to Caesar- 
augusta {Itm. Ant. pp. 391, 451), and under the 
jurisdiction of the last-named city. Pliny alone (iti. 
3. A 4) places the Oscenses in Vescitania, a dis¬ 
trict m^itioned nowhere else. It was a Roman 
colony, and had a mint. Wo learn from Plutarch 
(Sert. c. 14) that it was a large town, and the place 
where Sertorius died. It is probably the town called 
Ileoscsn (*lA«da-Kav) by Strabo, in an apparently 
corrupt passage (iii. p. 161; v. Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p. 451.) It seems to have possessed silver mines 
(Liv. XKxiv. 10, 46, xl. 43), unless the “ argentum 
Oscense ” here mentioned merely refers to the minted 
silver of the town. Florez, however (^Med. ii. 520), 
has pointed out the impossibility of one place sup¬ 
plying such vast quantities of minted silver as we 
find recorded In ancient writers under the terms 
argentum Oscense,” “ signatum Oscense ; ” and is 
of opinion that Oscense in these phrases means 
Spanish, by a corruption from the national imme, 
Eus-cara. (Cf. Caes. B. C. i. 60; Veil. Pat. ii. 
30.) It is the modern Utiesca in Arragon. (Florez, 
Med. ii. p. 513; Sestini, p. 176; Mionnet, i. p. 46, 
Siippl. i. p. 92 ; Murray’s Handbook of Spain, 
p. 448.) 

2. A town of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, 
which some have identified with Iluescar, but 
which Ukert (vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 370) thinks must be 
sought to the W. of that place. (Ptol. ii. 4. § 12; 
Plin. ii. 1. H. 3.) The pretended coins of this town 
are not genuine. (Florez, Med. 1. c .; Sestini, p. 78; 
Mionnet, i. p. 43, Suppl. i. p. 40; Sestini, p. 78; 
Ukert, ;.c.) [T. H. D.] 
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OSCELA. [LKPONtu.] 

OSCI or OPICI (in Greek always ''Owikoi : the 
original form of the name was Opscus, which was 
still used by Ennius, op. Fest. e. v. p. 198), a nation 
of Central Italy, who at a very early period appear 
to have been spread ever a considerable part of the 
peninsula. So far as we can ascertain they were the 
original occupants, at the earliest time of which we 
have anything like a definite account, of the central 
part of Italy, from Campania and the borders of 
Latium to the Adriatic; while on the S. they ad« 
joined the Oenotrians, whom there is good reason to 
regard as a Pelasgic tribe. Throughout this extent 
they were subsequently conquered and reduced to 
subjection by tribes called Sabines or Sabellians, who 
issued from the lofty mountain tracts of the Apen¬ 
nines N. of the territory then occupied by the Oscans. 
The relation between the Sabellians and the Oscans 
is very obscure ; but it is probable that the former 
were comparatively few in number, and adopted the 
language of the conquered people, as we know that 
the language both of the Campanians and Samnites 
in later times was Oscan. (Liv. x. 20.) Whether it 
remained unmixed, or had been modified in any 
degree by Ute language of the Sabellians, which was 
probably a cognate dialect, we have no means of 
determining, as all our existing monuments of the 
language are of a date long subsequent to the Sa> 
beliian conquest. The ethnical affinities of the 
Oscans, and their relations to the Sabellian and other 
races of Central Italy, have been already considered 
under the article Italia ; it only remains to add a 
few words concerning what is Imown of the Oscan 
language. 

Niebuhr has justly remarked that “ tlie Oscan 
language is by no means an inexplicable mystery, 
like the Etruscan. Had a single book in it been 
preserved, we should be perfectly able to decipher it 
out of itself.” (Nieb. vol. i. p. 68.) Even with the 
limited means actually at our command we are able 
in great part to translate the extant inscriptions in 
this language, few and mostly brief as they are; 
and though tho meaning of j^any words remains 
uncertain or unknown, we ai/“ tA\lo to arrive at 
distinct conclusions conceminglion is ncral character 
and affinities of the langu^ompanje Oscan was 
closely connected with the Lai/u ,‘'t2ioo^merely as the 
Latin was with tho Greek and otlier branches of 
the great Indo-Teutonic family, as offshoots from 
the same original stock, but as cognate and nearly 
allied dialects. This affinity may be traced through¬ 
out the grammatical forms and inflections of the 
language not less than in the vocabulary of single 
words. The Latin was, however, in all probability 
a composite language, derived from a combination of 
this Oscan element with one more closely akin to 
the Greek, or of Pelasgic origin [Latium, p. 137] ; 
while the Oscan doubtless represents the language of 
Central Italy in its more unmixed form. In many 
cases the older and ruder specimens of the Latin 
retain Oscan forms, which were laid aside in the 
more refined stages of the language : such is the 
termination of the ablative in d, which is found in 
the Duilian and other old Latin inscriptions, and 
appears to have been universal in Oscan. 

The few notices of Oscan words which have been 
preserved to us by Latin writers, as Vafro, Festus, 
&c., are of comparatively little importance. Our chief 
knowledge of the language is derived from extant 
inscriptions; of which the three most important are: 
1. the Tabula Bantina, a bronze tablet ^nnd in the 
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neighboortiood of Bantia, on the borders of Apulia 
and Lucania, and which refers to the municipal 
affinrs of that town; 2. the Cippns Abellanus, so 
oallod from its having been found at Abella in Cam¬ 
pania, and containing a treaty or agreement between 
the two neighbouring cities of Nola and Abella; 
and 3. a bronze tabtot recently discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Agnone in northern Samnium, 
containing a dedication of various sacred ofierings. 
It is remarkable that these three monuments have 
been found in nearly the most distant quarters of 
the OscaB territory. By the assistance of the nu> 
merons minor inscriptions, we may fix pretty clearly 
the limits within which the language was spoken. 
They include, besides Campania and Samnium 
Proper, the land of the Hirpini and Frentani, and 
the northern part of Apulia. No inscriptions in 
Oscan have been found in Lucania (except imme¬ 
diately on its borders)^ or Bruttium, though it is 
probable that in both of these countries the Sabellian 
conquerors introduced the Oscan language, or ono 
closely connected with it; and we are distinctly 
told by Festus that the Bruttians spoke Greek 
Oscm. (Feat. p. 35, M.) Wo learn also with cer¬ 
tainty that not only the vernacular, but even the 
official, use of the Oscan language continued in 
Central Italy long after the Roman conquest. Indeed 
fiaw, if any, of the extant inscriptions date from an 
earlier period. The comic poet Titinius alludes to 
it as a dialect still in common use in his time, about 
B. c. 170. (Fest. 8.V. Op8cum^ p. 189.) The coins 
struck by the Samiiites and thoir allies during the 
Social War (b, c. 90—88) have Oscan inscriptions; 
but it is probable that, after the close of that contest 
and the general admission of the Italians to the 
Roman franchise, Latin became universal as the 
official language of Italy. Oscan, however, must 
have continued to be spoken, not only in the more 
secluded mountain districts, but even in the towns, 
in Campania at least, until a much later period ; as 
we find at Pompeii inscriptions rudely scratched or 
painted on the walls, which from their hasty exe¬ 
cution and temporary character cannot be supposed 
to have existed long before the destruction of the 
city in A. d. 79. 

(Concerning tho remains of the Oscan language 
,pee Mommsen, Unter^Italischen Dmlekte, 4 to. Leip¬ 
zig, 1850; Klenze, Philologische Ahhondlungm^ 
8vo. Berlin, 1839 ; and Donaldson, Varroniamts^ 

pp. 104—138.) 

We have no evidence of the Oscans having any 
literature, properly so called ; but it was certainly 
from them that the Romans derived the dramatic 
entertainments called Atellanae, a kind of rude 
farces, probably bearing considerable resemblance to 
the performances of Pulcinello, still so popular at 
Naples and in its neighbourhood. When these were 
transplanted to Rome they were naturally rendered 
into Latin ; but though Strabo is probably mistaken 
in speaking of the Fabulae Atellanae of his day as 
still performed at Rome in Oscan, it is very natural 
to suppose that they were still so exhibited in Cam¬ 
pania as long as the Oscan language continued in 
common use that country. (Strab. v. p. 233; 
concerning the Fabulae Atellanae see Mommsen, 
1.0* p. 118; Bemhardy, Rdmische Literature p. 
378, &c.; Monk, de FabuUa Atellanis, Lips. 
1840.) [E. H. B.] 

OSCINEIUM, a name which appears in the Je¬ 
rusalem Itin. on the road from Vasatae (^Bazas) to 
Elusa (-BfWMe). [Cossio; Elusates.] The order 
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of names is Vasatae, Tree Arbores, Osoineium, Sat- 
tium or Sotinm, and Elusa. Oscineium is marked at 
the distance viii. from the two places between which 
it lies. D’Anville finds on this road a place named 
£s(piieSe which in name and position agrees pretty 
well with the Oscineium of tlie Itin. [G. L.] 
OSERIATES (’Oo’fp/arer), a tribe of Pannonia 
Superior, dwelling on the banks of the river Dravus; 
but nothing is known about them but their name. 
(Ptol. ii. 15. § 2; Plin. iii. 28.) [L S.] 

OSI, a Gorman tribe mentioned only by Tacitus 
(Germ. 28, 43), as dwelling beyond the Quadi, in a 
woody and mountainous country. But their national 
customs, as well as their language, were those of the 
Pannonians. They were, moreover, tributary to the 
Quadi and Sarmatae. The exact districts they in¬ 
habited cannot be determined, nor do we know 
whether they had migrated into Gennany from Pan¬ 
nonia, or whether they were an ancient remnant of 
Pannonians in those districts. [L. S.] 

OSIANA, a town in the west of Cappadocia, be¬ 
tween the river Halys and lake Tatta, on the road 
from Ancyra to Caesarea (It. Ant. p. 206). Its 
site must probably be looked for in the district of 
Jurhup or Urgub. [L. S.] 

OSISMI or OSISMII (’Oo’/o'jUioj), a Celtic people 
who joined the Veneti in the war against Caesar, 
B. c. 56. (B. G. iii. 9.) There is nothing in 

Caesar which shows their position further than this, 
that they were in the peninsula of Bretagne. 
Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 5) makes them extend as far 
south as the Gobaeum headland, and he names Vor- 
ganium as their chief city. [Gobaeum.] If we 
accept the authority of Mela,.who says (iii, 6) thfet 
the island Sena (Sein) is opposite to the shores of 
the Osismii, this will help us to determine the 
southern limit of the Osismii, and will confirm the 
conjecture of Gobaeum being the headland called 
Raz Pomte, which is opposite to the small island 
Seine or as it is improperly called Isle des Saints; or 
being somewhere near that headland. In another 
passage (iii. 2) Mela makes the great bend of the 
west coast of Gallia commence wlioro the limits of 
the Osismii end: “ ab illis eniin iteruin adseptentri- 
ones frons littorum respicit, jKjrtinetquo ad ultimos 
Gallicarum gentium Morinos.” Pliny (iv, 18) 
de.scribes this great peninsula of Bretagne thus: 
“ Gallia Lugdunensis contains a considerable penin¬ 
sula, which runs out into the ocean with a circuit of 
625 miles, beginning from the border of the Osismii, 
the neck being 125 miles in width: south of it are 
the Nannetes.” It is plain then that Pliny placed 
the Osismii along the north coast of BretagnCe 
and there is Mela’s authority for placing them on the 
west coast of the peninsula. The neck of the penin¬ 
sula which Plipy describes, may be determined by a 
line drawn from the bay of St. Brieuc on the north 
to Lorient on the south, or rather to some of the 
bays east of it, or Morbilian. It seems a fair con¬ 
clusion, that the Osismii occupied a large part of the 
peninsula Bretagne; or as Strabo (iv.p. 195) says; 
“ Next to the Veneti are the Osismii, whom Pytheas 
calls Timii, who dwell in a peninsula which runs 
out ccmsiderably into the ocean, but not so far as 
Pytheas says and those who believe him.” He does 
not tell us how far Pytheas said that the peninsula 
ran out into the sea, but if we had Pytheas’ words, 
wo might find that he knew something about it. 
The conclusion of D’Anville is justified by the ancient 
authorities. He says: It seems that it has been 
agreed up to the present time to limit the territory 
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of the Osismu to the northern coast of Batse Bre¬ 
tagne, though there are the strongest reasons for 
thinking that they occupied the extremity of the 
same continent in all its breadth and that the diocese 
of Quimper was a part of the territory as well as the 
diocese of Lion.'* D’Anville observes that there is 
no part of ancient Gaul the geography of which is 
more obscure. [G. L.] 

O'SMIDA ('OcTfitSa, Scyl. p. 18), a district of 
Crete, which Mr. Pasliley’s map places at the 
sources of the Megdlo-potamo. (Hock, Kreta, vol. 
i. p. 396.) [E. B. J.] 

O'SPHAGUS, a branch of the river Erigon, in 
Lyncestis, upon which the consul Sulpicins pitched 
his tamp in the campaign of b. c. 200 (Liv, xxxi. 
39) ; perhaps the same as the Schemnitza, an 
affluent of the Erigon, which falls into it to the N. 
of Bitolia. [E. B. J.] 

OSQUIDATES, one of the peoples of Aquitania 
mentioned by I’liny (iv. 19). He mentions Osqni- 
dates Montani and Osquidatos Cainpestres, but ho 
enumerates many names between the tw'o, from which 
we may conclude that tlie Campestros did not border 
on the Montani, for if they had, it is probable tliat lie 
would have enumerated the Campestres immediately 
after the Montani instead of placing between tlicm 
the names of eleven peoples. Beside this, we must 
look for the Montani on the north side of the Pyrenees 
and in the valleys of the Pyrenees, and the Campes- 
tres in the low country of Aquitania. There are no 
means for determining the position of either the 
Montani or the Campestres, except from the resem- 
bitnce between the ancient and the modem names in 
this part of Gallia, which resemblance is often very 
great. Thus D’Anville supposes that the Osquidates 
Montani may have occupied the valley of Ossau, 
which extends from the foot of the Pyrenees to 
Oleron, on a branch of the Adour. This is pro¬ 
bable enough, but his attempt to find a position for 
the Campestres is unsuccessful, [G. L.] 

OSRHOE'NE, a small district in the NW. corner 
of Mesopotamia (taken in its most extended sense), 
which there is some reason for supposing would be 
more correctly written Orrhoene. It does not appear 
in any writer earlier than the times of the Anto- 
nines, and is not therefore mentioned by either 
Strabo (w Ptolemy. Procopius states that it de¬ 
rived its name from a certain Osroes, who ruled 
there in former times (Pers. i, 17); and Dion Cas¬ 
sius declares that the name of the man who be¬ 
trayed the Romai* army under Crassus was Abgarus 
the Osroenian (xl. 19; see for the same name, Ixviii. 
18, and Ixxvii. 12.) Again, Herodian calls the 
people who dwelt in those parts Osroeni*(iii. 9, iv. 
7, vii. 1). Ammianus writes the name Osdroene 
(xiv. 3, 8, xxiv. 1). The name prevmled in the 
country as late as the seventh century. (Hierocl. 
p. 713.) In the Notitia Imperat. Osroene was 
placed under a “ Praeses Provinciae,” and appears 
to have been sometimes included in Mesopotamia, 
Bometimea kept separate from it. (See Justinian, 
Notit. cit. § 11; Joan. Malalas, xi. p. 274, ed. 
Bonn; Noils, de Epoch, ii. p. 110.) It is most 
likely that the correct form of the name is Orrhoene; 
and that this is connected with the Viavvovo^pa of 
Isidorus. {Stathm. Parth.\.', and see Dion, Ixviii. 2, 
for the name of Mannus, a chief of the Mesopotamian 
Arabs, who gave himself up to Trajan.) Not im¬ 
possibly, the Oruros of Pliny may refer to the same 
district, (vi. 30, 119.) [Edessa.] [V.] 

OSSA (‘'Ooro’a, PtoL iii. 13. § 15), a town of the 
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Bisaltae, which, before the annexation of Bisaltia 
to the Mngdom of Macedonia, mnst have been a 
place of some importance from the fact of its pos* 
sessing an autonomous eoinage. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 
73.) It has been identified with Sokhd, a large vil¬ 
lage on the S. side of the Nigrita mountain, where 
some Hellenic remains are found on the surrounding 
heights. Another ancient site at Lakhand., on the 
N. road from Serves to Saloniki, has also claims to 
be considered the representative of Ossa* (Leake, 
North. Greece, vol. iii. pp. 213, 233.) [E. B. J.] 
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OSSA (^Oooa), a lofty mountain in Thessaly on 
the coast of Magnesia, separated from Olympus only 
by the narrow vale of Tempe. Hence it was sup¬ 
posed by the ancients that these mountains were 
once united, and had been separated by an earth¬ 
quake. (Herod, vii. 129; Strab. ix. pp. 430, 442; 
Lucan, vi. 347; Claudian, Rapt. Proserp. ii. 183.) 
Ossii is conical in form and has only one summit, 
Polybius mentions it as one of the highest moun¬ 
tains in Greece (xxxiv. 10); but it is considerably 
lower than Olympus, and according to Ovid even 
lower than Pelion. (Ov. Fast, iii. 441.) Accord¬ 
ing to Dodwell, who speaks, however, only from 
conjecture. Ossa is about 5000 feet high. To the 
south of Ossa rises Mt. Pelion, and the last falls of 
the two mountains are united by a low ridge. 
(Herod, vii. 129.) Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion 
differ greatly in character; and the conical peak, 
standing between the other two, is well contrasted 
with the broad majesty of Olympus, and the ex¬ 
tended outline of Pelion. The length of Ossa along 
the coast is said by Strabo to be 80 stadia (ix. p. 
443). It is hardly necessary to allude to the 
passages in the poets, in which Ossa is mentioned, 
along with Olympus and Pelion, in the war of the 
giants and the gods. (Horn. Od. xi. 312; Virg. Georg, 
i. 282, &c.) The modern name of Ossa is Kissavo, 
(Holland, Travels, &c. vol. ii. pp. 3, 95; Dodwell, 
Classical Tour, vol. ii. p. 106; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. i. p. 434, vol. iv. pp. 411, 513; Md- 
zibres, Mimoire sur h Pelion et VOssa, Paris, 
1853.) 

2. A mountain in Elis near Olympia. [Vol. I. 
p. 817, b.] 

OSSADIAE (’Oo-odStai), a people who dwelt in 
the Panjdh along the banks of the Acesines (CAe- 
ndb'), and who surrendered themselves to Alexander 
the Great after the conquest of the Malli (J/w/tan).' 
(Arrian, vi. 15.) fVJ 

OSSARE'NE (^Oaaafnjirfj^ Ptol. v. 13. § 9 
(rapriv'fj, Jnterp.), a canton of Armenia situated 
on the banks of the river Cyrus. St. Martin 
{Mem. sur V Armenie, vol. i. p. 81) is of opinion 
that it may be the samo as the Gogarene of 
Strabo. [E. B. J.] 

OSSET, also called Julia Constantia (Plin. iii. 3), 
a town of Baetica, on the right bank of the river 
Baetis, and opposite to Hispalis. It is probably the 
modem S. Juan de Alfarache, near CaMlo de la 
Cuesta, where there are some Boman remaiiia. 
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(Florez, Evp, S. ix. p. 106, Med, ii. p. 528; Mion- 
net, i. p. 25; Seztini, J/ecl. Isp, p. 79.) [T. H. D.] 



OSSIGERDA or OSICERDA ( OrriK^pSa, Ptol. ii. 
6. § 63), a town of the ICdetani in Ilispania Tarra- 
conensis. It was a municipiuin in the jurisdiction 
of Caesaraugusta. (Plin. iii. 3. a. 4, who calls 
the inhabitants Ossigcrdenses.) It had a mint. 
(Florez, Med. ii. p. 532, iii. p. 109 ,• Mionnct, i. 
p. 47, Suppl. i. p. 95; Sestini, p. 177.) Ukert 
(vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 417) identifies it with Osscra, near 
Saragossa. [T. H. I).] 

OSSIGI LACO'NICUM,a town on the borders of 
Hispania Baetica, at the place where the Baetis 
enters that country (Plin. iii. 3); now Marquiz^ 
where there are Roman ruins and inscriptions. (Flo¬ 
rez, Esp. S. xii. 367, v. 24.) [T. H. D.] 

OSSO'NOBA (^OffaovoSa, Ptol. ii. 5. §3), a 
town of the Turdetani in Lusitania, between the 
rivers Tagus and Anas, on the road from Kauris to 
Kbora and Pax Julia, (/^m. ArU. pp. 418, 426.) 
[Lusitania, p. 220, a.] It is the same town 
mentioned by Strabo in a corrupt passage (iii. p. 
143), by Mela (iii. 1. § 6), Pliny (iv. 21.8.3.5), and 
others. Commonly identified with Estoy^ lying a 
little N. of Faro^ near the mouth of the Silves, 
where Roman ruins and inscriptions are still found. 
One of the latter has resp. osson. (Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. 1. p. 387.) [T. H. D.] 

OSTEO'DES (’0(rT€c6577s), a small island in the 
Tyrrhenian sea, lying off the N. coast of Sicily, and 
W. of the Aeolian Islands. Diodorus tells us that it 
derived its name (the Bone Island) from the circum¬ 
stance of the Carthaginians having on one occasion 
got rid of a body of 6000 turbulent and disaflected 
mercenaries by landing them on this island, which 
was barren and uninhabited, and leaving them there 
to perish. (Diod. v. 11). He describes it as situated 
in the open sea, to the west of the Liparaean or 
Aeolian Islands; a description which applies only to 
the island now called Ustica. The diflSculty is, that 
both Pliny and Ptolemy distinguish Ustica (Oo- 
arrlKo,') from Osteodes, as if they were two separate 
islands (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 17). The 
former writer says, “ a Solunte Ixxv. M. Osteodes, 
contraque Paropinos Ustica.” But as there is in 
fact but one island in the open sea W. of the Lymri 
IsUm^ (all of which are clearly identified), it seems 
certain that this must have been the Osteodes of the 
Greeks, which was afterwards known to the Romans 
as Ustica, and that the existence of the two names 
led the geographers to suppose they were two distinct 
islands. Mela does not mention Ustica, but notices 
Osteodes, which he reckons one of the Aeolian group 
^d its name is found also (corruptly written Ostodis) 
in the Tabula, but in a manner that affords no real 
clue to its position. (Mel. ii. 7. § 18; Tab, Pent.) 

UsfMQ, is an island of volcanic origin, about 
10 miles in circuthference, and is situated about 
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40 miles N. of the Capo di Gallo near Palermo^ and 
60 miles W. of Alicudi, the westernmost of the 
Lipari Islands. It is at this day well inhabited, 
and existing remains show that it must have been 
so in the time of the Romans also. (Smyth’s-Sicily, 
p. 279.) [E. H. B.] 

0 ’STIA (’florfa; Eth. Ostiensis: Ostid)^ a city 
f Latium, situated at the mouth of the Tiber, from 
which position it derived its name. It was on the 
left bank of the river, at a distance of 16 miles from 
Rome, by the road which derived from it the name 
of Via Ostiensis. (Itin. Ant. p. 301.) All an¬ 
cient writers agree in representing it as founded by 
the Roman king Ancus Marcius; and it seems 
certain that it always retained the position of a 
colony of Rome, and was at no period independent. 
From its position, indeed, it naturally became the 
port of Rome, and was essential to that city, not 
only for the purpose of maintaining that naval su¬ 
premacy which it had established before the close of 
the regal period, but for securing its supplies of 
com and other imported produce which was carried 
up the Tiber. Ancus Marcius at the same time es¬ 
tablished salt-works on the site, which for a long 
time continued to supply both Rome itself and the 
neighbouring country in the interior with that ne¬ 
cessary article. (Liv. i. 33; Dionys. iii. 44; Cic. 
de Rep. ii. 3, 18; Strab. v. p. 232; Flor. i. 4; 
Eutrop. i, 5; Fest. p. 197.) There can be no doubt 
that the importance of Ostia must have continued 
to increase with the growing prosperity and power 
of Rome; but it is remarkable that we meet with 
no mention of its name in history until the period of 
the Second Punic War. At that time it appears as 
a commercial and naval station of the utmost im¬ 
portance; and was not only the port to which the 
corn from Sicily and Sardinia was brought for the 
supply of Rome itself, as well as of the Roman 
legions In the field, but was the permanent station 
of a Roman fleet, for the protection both of the 
capital, and the neighbouring shores of Italy. 
(Liv. xxii. 11,37, 57, xxiii. 38, xxv. 20, xxvii. 22.) 
It was at this time still reckoned one of the “ colo- 
niae maritimae;” but on account of its peculiar im¬ 
portance in relation to Rome, it enjoyed special privi¬ 
leges; so that in b. c. 207, when the other maritime 
colonies endeavoured to establish a claim to ex¬ 
emption from levies for military service, this was 
allowed only in the case of Ostia and Antium; thb 
citizens of which were at the same time compelled to 
be constantly present as a garrison within their own 
walls. (Liv. xxvii. 38.) On a subsequent occa¬ 
sion (b. c. 191) they attempted to extend this ex¬ 
emption to the naval service also; but their claim 
was at once disallowed by the senate. (Jd. xxxvi. 
3.) Even after the complete establishment of the 
naval power of the Roman Republic, Ostia seems to 
have continued to be the usual station of a Roman 
fleet; and in b. c. 67 it was there that a squadron, 
which had been assembled for the repression of the 
Cilician pirates, was attacked by the pirates them¬ 
selves, and the ships either destroyed or taken. 
((7tc. pro Leg. Manil. 12; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 5.) 
Ostia itself also suffered severely during the 
civil wars of Sulla and Marius, having been taken 
by the latter in b. c. 87, and given np to plunder 
and devastation by his soldiers. (Appian, B. C. i, 
67; Liv. Epit. Ixxix; Oroe. v. 19; Flor. iii. 21. 
§ 12 .) 

But its position at the mouth of the Tiber, as the 
port of Rome, secured it from decay: and so im« 
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]>ortant was the trade of Ostia become, especially on 
account of the supplies of com which it furnish^ to 
the capital, that it was made the place of residence of 
one of the four quaestors of Italy, and gave name to 
one of the “ provinciae quaestoriae” into which that 
country was divided. (Cic. Muren. 8, pro Sest. 
17 ; Suet. Clavd. 24.) But the increasing com¬ 
merce of Ostia rendered its natural disadvantages 
as a port only the more sensible; and there can be 
little doubt that those disadvantages were them¬ 
selves continually increasing. It had been origin¬ 
ally founded, as we are expressly told, close to the 
mouth of the Tiber, from which it is now distant 
above three miles; and the process of alluvial depo¬ 
sition, which has wrought this change, has been 
undoubtedly going on throughout the intervening 
period. Hence Strabo describes in strong terms the 
disadvantages of Ostia in his day, and calls it “ a 
city without a port, on account of the alluvial depo¬ 
sits continually brought down by the Tiber, which 
compelled the larger class of vessels to ride at 
anchor in the open roadstead at great risk, while 
their cargoes were unloaded into boats or barges, by 
which they were carried up the river to Rome. 
Other vessels were themselves towed up the Tiber, 
after they had been lightened by discharging a part 
of their cargoes.” (Strab. v. pp. 231, 232.) Diony¬ 
sius gives a more favourable view, but which does 
not substantially differ from the preceding account. 
(Dionys. iii. 44.) These evils had already attracted 
the attention of the dictator Caesar, and among the 
projects ascribed to him, was one for forming an 
artificial port or basin at Ostia (Plut Coes, 58): 
but this was neglected by his successors, until the 
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increasing difiicnlty of supplying Rome iHtb com 
compelled Claudius to undertake the work. 

That emperor, instead of attempting to cleanse 
and restore the original port of Ostia at the mouth 
of the Tiber, determined on the construction of an 
entirely new basin, which was excavated in the sea¬ 
shore about two miles to the N. of Ostia, and which 
was made to communicate with the river by an arti¬ 
ficial cut or canal. This port was protected and 
enlarged by two moles projecting out into the sea, so 
as to enclose an extensive space, while in the interval 
between them a breakwater or artificial island was 
thrown up, crowned by a lighthouse. (Dion Cass, 
lx. 11; Suet. Clatid. 20; Plin. ix. 6, xvi. 40. s. 76; 
Juv. xii. 75—81.) This great work was called the 
PoRTus Auousti, on which account its construction, 
or at least commencement, is by some writers re¬ 
ferred to the emperor Augustus; but there is no au¬ 
thority for this; and Dion Cassius distinctly assigns 
the commencement as well as completion of it to 
Claudius. Nero, however, appears to have put the 
finishing hand to the work, and in consequence 
stmek coins on which he claims it for bis own. 
(Eckhel, vol. vi. p. 276.) After this it was con¬ 
siderably augmented by Trajan, who added an inner 
basin or dock, of a hexagonal form, surrounded with 
quays and extensive ranges of buildings for maga¬ 
zines and storehouses. This port was called by him 
PoRTUS Trajani; and hence we afterwards meet in 
inscriptions with the “ Portus Augusti et Trajani,” 
and sometimes “ Portus uterque ” in the same sense. 
(Juv. 1. c., et Schol. ad loc .; Gruter, Jnscr, p. 308. 
10, p. 440.3.) At the same time he enlarged or 
repaired the artificial channel of communicatnm with 
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tihe Tiber, which now assumed the name of Fossa 
Trajana, and is undoubtedly the same which'still 
exists under the natne of Fiumicmo, and forms the 
right arm of the Tiber, from which it separates 
a^ut a mile and a half above the site of Ostia. 

The new port thus constructed soon gave rise to 
the growth of a new town around it, which was 
generally known by the name of Portus Ostiensis, 
sometimes also Poi*tus Urbis or Portus Bomae, but 
more frequently, at least in later times, simply 
Portus. It seems to have been designed more par¬ 
ticularly for the importation of corn for the supply 
of the capital, an object of which the importance ; 
became felt more and more, as the population of 
Rome continued to increase, while it became more ! 
absolutely dependent upon foreign produce. The 
adjoining district on the right bank of the Tiber 
was portioned out among a body of colonists before 
the.time of Trajan (Life. Colon, p. 222) ; and a new 
line of road was constructed along the right bank of 
the Tiber from Rome to the new port, which ob¬ 
tained the name of Via Portuensia. In the reign of 
Constantine the city of Portus was erected into an 
episcopal see (Anastas. Vit. Silvestr. 34); and the 
same emperor surrounded it with strong walls and 
towers, which are still in considerable part extant. 

Meanwhile Ostia itself was far from sinking into 
decay. Repeated notices of it during the earlier 
periods of the Roman Empire show it to have been 
still a flourishing and populous city, and successive 
emperors concurred in improving it and adorning it 
with public buildings. It was particularly indebted 
to the care of Hadrian (Gruter, Jnacr. p. 249. 7) 
and Septimius Severus, numerous inscriptions in 
honour of whom have been discovered among its 
ruins. (Nibby, Dintomi^ vol. ii. pp. 434, 468.) 
Aurelian, also, we are told, adomed it with a Forum, 
which boro his name, and which was decorated by 
his successor Tacitus with 100 columns of Numidic 
marble. (Vopisc. Aurel. 45 ; Tac. 10.) The exist¬ 
ing remains confirm the inference which we should 
draw from these accounts, and show that Ostia must 
have continued to be a flourishing town till towards 
the close of the Roman Empire, and far superior in 
the number and splendour of its public buildings to 
the neighbouring town of Portus. But the security 
of the latter place, which was well fortified, while 
Ostia was wholly unprotected by walla (Procop. 
J3. G, i. 26), must have contributed greatly to the 
advantage of Portus ; and the artificial port seems to 
have obtained an increasing preference over the 
natural mouth of the Tiber. Rutilius says that in 
his tini'e (about A. d. 414) the left arm, or main 
channel of the river, was so obstructed with sand as 
to be wholly desert^ i. 181) ; but this would 
appear to be an exaggerated statement, as Procopius 
more than a century later describes them as both 
navigable (Procop. /. c.). Ostia was, however, in 
his day already in a state of great decay, and the 
road which led from thence to Rome (the Via Os- 
tiensis) was neglected and abandoned, while the Via 
Portuensia on the other side of the Tiber was still 
the scene of considerable trafiSc. The importance of 
Portus became more developed when Rome itself 
became exposed to the attacks of hostile barbarians. 
In A. D. 409 Alaric, king of the Qoths, made himself 
master of the port, and with it of the stores of com 
for the supply of the capital, which compelled the 
senate to capitnkte on the terms that he chose to 
dictate (Zosim. vi. 6); and again during the wars 
of Belisarins and Vitiges (in 537) the king, 
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by making himself master of Portus, was able to 
r^uce his adversaiy to severe distress (Procop. 
B. G. i. 26, &c.). The decline of Ostia continued 
throughout the earlier part of the middle ages : in 
827 it is described as altogether in ruins, and the 
continued incursions of the ^acens throughout that 
century seem to have completed its desolation. 

But meanwhile the artificial ports of Claudius 
and Trajan were beginning in tbeir turn to suffer 
from the deposit of sand which is constantly going 
on along these shores; and no attempt being made 
in these ages of confusion and disorder to arrest the 
progress of the evil, they were both gradually filled 
up so as to be rendered altogether useless. In the 
10th century, the port of Trajan was already reduced 
to a mere lake or j)ool, altogether cut off from the 
sea, and only communiciiting by a ditch with the 
Tiber. (Ughclli, Italia Sacra, vol. i. p. 134.) The 
consequence was that for a time the trade was again 
forced to have recourse to the left ann of the river; 
and the modern Ostia, where a castle or fort had 
been founded by Pope Gregory IV., a little above 
the ruins of the ancient city, became again for a 
period of some centuries the landing-place of tra¬ 
vellers and the port of Rome. It was not till 1612 
that Pope Paul V. once more caused the canal of 
Trajan to be restored and cleared out, and continued 
to the present line of sea-coast, where a small port 
called Fiumicino was constructed; and from this 
time the whole traffic carried on by the Tiber with 
Rome (which Js however but inconsiderable) has 
been confined to this arm of the river. The main 
channel, on the other hand, having been completely 
neglected, has become so obstructed with sand near 
the mouth as to be wholly impracticable. 

The modem village of Ostia is a very poor place, 
with the ruins of an old castle, but retains little more 
than 50 pennanent inhabitants, who are principally 
employed in tho neighbouring salt-works. Its climate 
in summer is extremely unhealthy. The ruins of 
the ancient city begin about half a mile below it, 
and extend along the left bank of the Tiber for a 
space of near a mile and a half in length, and a mile 
in breadth. Though extensive, they are for the most 
part in a very dilapidated and imperfect state, so as 
to have little or no interest as. architectural monu¬ 
ments ; but among them may be distinctly traced 
the remains of a theatre, a temple of the Corinthian 
order, the forum, with several of tlie public buildings 
that surrounded it j and near the Torre Bovacciana, 
close to the Tiber, are the ruins of buildings that 
appear to indicate this as the site of the actual port 
or emporium of Ostia in the imperial period. The 
great number and beauty of the statues and other 
works of art, which have been brought to light by 
the excavations carried on at successive periods on 
the site of Ostia, are calculated to give a high notion 
of the opulence and prosperity of the ancient city. 

The ruins of Portus, which are also very consi-. 
derable, are of an entirely different character from 
those of Ostia. They are found on the right bank' 
of the Tiber, about 2 miles from the present line of 
sea-coast at Fiumicino, and are still known as Porto ; 
while the inner basin of Trajan, the hexagonal form 
of which may be distinctly traced, though it is in 
great part filled with sand, is still popularly known 
by the name of U Trajano. The quays of solid 
masonry that surrounded it are still well preserved; 
while extensive, though shapeless, masses of ruins 
adjoining it appear to have l^n those of the xnagi^ 
zines and stor^ooses attached to the port. The 
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remains of the port of Claudius are less distinct; the 
line of the moles which bounded it may, however, be 
traced, though they are altogether buried in sand; 
the tower of the lighthouse or Pharos was still visible 
in the 15th century, when the ruins were visited 
and described by Pope Pius II., but has now entirely 
disappeared. A considerable part of the ancient walls 
with which the city was fortified by Constantine is 
still visible; they were strengthened with towers, and 
closely resemble in their style of construction the 
older portions of those of Romo. 

Between the site of Ostia and that of Portus is 
the island, formed by the two branches of the Tiber, 
which is about 3 miles in length by 2 in breadth. 
It is commonly known as the Insula Sacra, an 
appellation first given to it by Procopius, who de¬ 
scribes it in detail (5. G. i. 26). The origin of the 
epithet is unknown, but it appears to have been in 
Christian times regarded as consecrated, having been, 
according to Aiiastasius, bestowed by Constantine 
upon the church. It is described in exaggerated 
terms by a writer of tlio 5tli century (Aethicus, 
Coamogr. p. 716, ed. Gronov.) for its beauty and 
fertility, whence he says it was termed “ Libanua 
Almae Veneris; ” but in spring it is still covered with 
fine pastures abounding with beautiful flowers. The 
formation of this island obviously dates only from the 
construction of the right arm of the Tiber, now 
known as II Fiumicino, which, as already shown, is 
probably wholly artificial. No writer before the time 
of the Roman Empire alludes to more than one mouth 
of the river. 

The topography of Ostia and Portus, and the 
vicissitudes and changes which the two ports at the 
mouth of the Tiber have undergone, are fully traced, 
and the existing ruins described in detail, by Nibby 
(Dintomi di Roma, vol. ii. p. 426—474,602—660); 
as well as by Preller, in the Berichte der Sdchaischen 
Geaellachaj^ for the year 1849 (pp. 5—38). The 
preceding plan is copied from one given by the latter 
writer. [E. H. B.] 

OSTIAEI, OSTIDAMNII. Stephanus (s. v. 
*Il(TTiav€s') has preserved a notice of a Gallic people 
whom he deserbes “ as a nation on the western 
Ocean, whom Arternidorus names Cossini, and Py- 
theas names Ostiaei,” Strabo (p. 63) observes of 
Pytheas that what he says of the Ostiaei and the 
parts beyond the Rhine as far as Scytliia, is all 
false. Whether false or true, we learn from Strabo 
that Pytheas spoke of the Ostiaei of Gallia ; and we 
can safely infer that Pytheas placed them on the 
west coast of Gallia opposite to Britain. A passage 
of Strabo has been cited under Osismii, in which it 
is stated of the Osismii that Pytheas named them 
Timii. Ukeii; (^Gallkn, p. 336) purposes to change 
oDf Ttfilovs in this passage of Strabo into 065 ^ 
^lUrrtcdovf. The proposal is reasonable. The text 
of Strabo is probably corrupt here. These Ostiaei 
of Pytheas can be no other than the Osismii. 

Eratosthenes mentioned a people of Gallia named 
Ostidamnii on the west coast of Gallia. He also 
spoke (Strab. p. 64) of the promontory of the Os¬ 
tidamnii which is called Calbium. It is clear that 
he is speaking of the peninsula of Bretagne, The 
Ostiaei, Ostidamnii, Osismii are evidently the same 
people. [G. L.] 

OSTIPPO, a free city of Hispania Baetica, in 
the jurisdiction of Astigi (Plin. iii. 1 . s. 3), and on 
the road from HispalU to Corduba. {Ilin. Ant. 
p. 411.) It has not been satisfactorily identified, 
but, according to Ukert (vol. ii. pt. 1 . p. 860), it 
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must probably be sought in the neighbourhood of 
the fnodern Ecya, [T. H. D.] 

OSTRA COtrrpa : Eih. Ostranus), a town of 
Umbria, in the district once occupied by the Senones 
mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy (Plin. iii. 
14. s. 19; Ptol. iii. 1 . § 51), but of very uncertain 
site. [Umbria]. [E. H. B.] 

OSTRACPNA (’OcrrpaKlmriy Ptol. iv. 5. § 12 ; 
Plin. V. 12. 8. 14; Ostracena It Anton, p. 152), 
was a military station in Lower Aegypt, east of the 
Delta proper, and situated on the road from Rhino- 
corura to Pelusium. From the route of Vespasian, 
on liis return from Alexandreia to Palestine in 
A.D. 69, as described by Josephus (5. Jnd. iv. 11. 
§ 5), Ostracina appears to have been one day’s 
march from the temple of Jupiter Oasius in the 
Arabian hills, and about the same distance from the 
lake Serbonis. It was destitute of wells, and sup¬ 
plied with water brought by a canal from the 
Delta. (Comp. Martian. Capella, c. 6 . [W. B. D.] 
OSTRACPNA, a mountain on the road from 
Mantineia to Methydrium. [Mantineia, p. 262, b.] 
OSTUDIZUS (also written Ostidizus and Osto- 
dizus, It in. Ant. pp. 137, 230, 322 ; and in Hilar, 
viii. p. 1346, Ustudizum),a town in Thrace, on the 
road from Hadrianople to Constantinople. [T.H.D.] 
OSTUR, a town of Spain, not mentioned in any 
ancient writer, but which appears upon coins. 
There is still a place called O&iur near Alcora in 
Valencia, which has some Roman ruins, and which 
abounds with acorns,—the figure of which also ap¬ 
pears upon the coins. (Florez, Med. ii. p. 535, 
iii. p. 113; Sestini, p. 179; Mionnet, i. p. 47, Suppl. 
i. p. 95, ap. Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1 . p. 416.) [T.H.D.] 
OTADINI (’flraSijvol, Ptol. ii. 3. § 10 ), a British 
tribe on tho £. coast of Britannia Barbara, in the 
province of Valentia, lying S. of the Boderia es¬ 
tuary, or Firth of Forth, down to the river Tyne; 
and therefore inhabiting the counties of Iladdington, 
Berwick, Roxburgh, and the greater part of Nw'th- 
umberland. Their chief cities were Curia and 
Bremenium. [T. H, D.] 

OTE'NE (^riT-pyi), Ptol. v. 13. § 9, where the 
reading MwrTji/i) is incorrect), a canton of Armenia, 
separated from Atropatene by the river Araxes, 
(Plin. vi. 16.) St. Martin {M^m. aur VArmenie. 
vol. i. p. 86 ) identifies it with the province known 
to the native geographers by the name of Dwrfi, or 
what is now called Kara-hagh^ to the N. of the 
Araxes. [E. B. J.] 

OTESIA, a town of Cispadane Gaul, known only 
from the mention of the Otesini by Pliny (iii. 15. 
8. 20 ) among the municipal towns of the Eighth 
liegion. But an inscription given by Gluverius 
m^es mention of the “ Respublica Otesinorum; 
and it is probable that AtTOixrla and *Oprurla, which 
are found in Phlegon among the towns of the same 
part of Italy, are only corruptions of the same name. 
(Phlegon, Macrdb. 1 ; Cluver. Ital. p. 282.) Its 
site is wholly uncertain. [E. fl. B.] 

OTHRYS (^ ’'OBpvs), a lofty chain of mountains, 
which shuts in the plain of Thessaly from the south. 
It branches off from Mount Tymphrestua, a sum¬ 
mit in the range of Pindus, and runs nearly duo 
east through Phtbiotis to the sea coast, thus sepa¬ 
rating the waters which flow into the Peneius from 
those of the Spercheius. (Strab. ix. pp, 432, 483; 
comp. Herod, vii. 129 ; Plin. iv. 8 . s. 15.) On its 
northern side, many offshoots extend into the plain 
of Pharsalus. It is lofty and covered with wood, 
whence the poets give it. the epithet of “ nivalU*^ 
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(Virg. Am, vii. ^75) and “ nemerosus” (Lacan, vi. 
337). It is now usually called Gura, from a large 
yillago of this name upon its sides; but its highest 
summit) which lies to the east of this village, is 
named Jeracovomi, and is 5669 feet above the 
level of the sea. The subsoil of the whole range is 
a limestone of various and highly-inclined strata 
occasionally mixed with iron ore, amyanthe and 
asbestos. (Leake, Northern Greece, voL ii. p. 17, 
vol. iv. p. 330, seq.j Journal of Geogr, Society^ 
vol. vii. p. 92.) 

OTIS, a town on the Euphrates below Babylon, 
just above the commencement of the Babylonian 
Marshes. (Plin. v. 26.) [V.] 

OTTOROCORRAS (’OrropoKOfl/Sas, Ptol. vi. 
16. §§ 2, 3), the E. termination of the Emodi 
Montes. This is an example of -a Sanscrit word 
which has been preserved in Ptolemy’s geography, 
as it is merely the Greek form of the Uttarahuru 
of the “ Mahdbhirata,” or the highland of the happy 
Indian Hyperboreans, who lived there sheltered from 
the cold blasts, about whom, under the name of 
Attacorri, as Pliny (vi. 20) relates, a certain 
Amomotus wrote a book Ammianus (xxiii. 6. § 
65), copying Ptolemy, has Opurocarra, and 
Orosius (i. 2) Ottorogorras. The sacred race of 
men living in the desert of whom Ctesias {Ind. 8, ed. 
Btihr) speaks, belong to this imaginative geography, 
which saw in the snow-capped summits of the Ilima- 
laya the chosen habitation of the Gods and of the 
Blessed. According to Ptolemy (vi. 16. § 5, viii. 
24. § 7) there was a people of the Ottorocorrae, with 
a town of the same name, to the E. of the Casii 
Montes, or mountains of Kaschgar; as the city is 
one of Ptolemy’s points of recorded astronomical 
observations, having almost 14 hrs. 45 min. in its 
longest day, and being 7 hrs. E. of Alexandreia, 
there must have been some real locality bearing 
this name, which must be assigned to E. Thibet. 
(Lassen, /mf. Alt, vol. i. pp. 511, 847.) [E. B. J.] 
OVILABA ( Weis on the river Traun)^ a town of 
Noricum, on the road from Laureacum to Augusta 
Vindelicorum. Qtin. Ant. pp. 23.5,258,277; Tab. 
Peutf where it is called Ovilia.) It is said, accord¬ 
ing to an inscription, to have been a Roman colony 
under the name of Aurelia Antoniiiiana. (Muchar, 
Noricum^ i. pp. 217,238,266, &c., 285, &c.) [L.S.] 
OXEIAE. [Echinades] 

OXIA PALUS, a lake which was formed by two 
very largo rivers, the Araxates (Jaxartes) and 
Dymas (probably the Demus of Ptolemy, vi. 12. § 
3), at the foot of the Sogdii Montes. (Amm. Marc, 
xxiii, 6. § 59.) This has been supposed to inti¬ 
mate, though very vaguely, the formation of the 
Sea of Aral; but there seems to be more reason for 
identifying it with the lake of Karakoul to the 
SSE. of Bokhara^ formed by the Zav afshan or 
“ gold-scattering ” river of Samarcand, culled also 
the Kohik^ or more correctly the river of the KoE 
do or “hillock.’* This river is the Polytimetus, 
which, according to Aristobulus (qp. Strab, xi. p. 
518), traversed ^gdiana, and was lost in the sands: 
while Q. Curtius (vii. 37) describes it as entering 
a cavern and continuing its course under ground, 
though it really disch^ges itself into this lake, 
which the Uzbeks call Denghk^ the Turkish word 
for “sea.” The Greeks translated the indigenous 
name SoipW—the valley of which is one of the four 
Paradises of the Persian poets—into that of Poly- 
timetas, “ the very precious,”—an epithet which it 
well deserves from the benefits it showers upon this 
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region, the plain of Bokhara^ famed for its gigantic 
melons. Ptolemy (vi. 12. § 3), if a correction be 
made in his latitudes, which are uniformly put too 
far forward to the N., gives the Oxiana Palus 
(’A|€iav^ KtgS) its true position between Zariaspa 
and Tribactra {Balkh and Byhmd), “ From the 
mountains of the Sogdii,” says that geographer, 
“ descend several rivers with no name, but which 
aro confluents ; one of these forms the Oxiana Pa¬ 
lus.” The Sogdii Montes of Ptolemy are tho 
Asferah mountains, by which tho volcanic chain 
of the Thian-Schan is prolonged to the W. be¬ 
yond the N. and S. break of Bolor^ and Kosuyrt. 
It is singular that Ptolemy does not connect the 
Polytimetus with his Oxian lake, but mentions 
it (vi. 14. § 2) as one of the rivers discharging 
itself into the Caspian between the Oxus and 
Jaxartes. Pliny knows nothing of the Polyti- 
motus; and his Oxus Lacus (vi. 18, xxxi. 39; 
Solin. 49) is either the crescent-shaped lake of 
Sirikol^ on the Bami Dunydy or “ terraced roof 
of the world,” near the pass of Pamir^ from which 
tho infant Amu |_Oxu8] issues, or some other 
Alpine lake in the Bolor chain, from which this 
river derives most of its waters. The marshes of 
the Massagetae, into which the Araxes of Herodotus 
(i. 202) flows, with the exception of one of its 40 
channels, indicate some vague notion of the Sea of 
Aral. Strabo (xi. p. 531), when he blames tho 
opinion of Herodotus and Callisthenes, about the 40 
channels of tho Araxes, also (p. 512) asserts that 
some of the Massagetae live in marshes formed by 
rivers and in islands; adding (p. 573) that this dis¬ 
trict is flooded by the Araxes, which is divided into 
many channels, of which only one discharges itself 
into the sea of Hyrcania, while the others reach 
the Northern Ocean. It is surprising that Strabo 
does not give to this river of the country of tlie Mas¬ 
sagetae (which is undoubtedly the same os that of 
which Herodotus speaks) the name of Jaxartes, which 
he mentions so often (pp. 607, 509, 511, 517, 618), 
and carefully distinguishes (pp. 527—529) from 
the Araxes of the Matieni, or Armenian river, which 
was known to Hecataeus {Fr. 170). Strabo (p. 
513) as well as Herodotus (i. 202) allude to the 
seals, with the skins of which the natives clothe 
themselves; and it is well known that these animals 
are found in the Sea of Aral as well as in the Cas¬ 
pian, and the lakes Baikal and Oron; for these and 
other reasons it would seem that both Herodotus and 
Strabo were acquainted with that series of lagoons 
from which the Sea of Aral has been formed. This 
was the opinion of Bayer {Acta Petrop. vol. i. p, 
398) and of D’Anville, who {Carte du Monde dea 
Grecs et des RomainSj 1763) designates the Aral 
by these words, “ Paludes recipientes Araxen apud 
Herodotum.” With Herodotus all this network of 
lagoons forms a basin of the interior, while Strabo 
connects it with the N. Ocean, directly, and not 
through the medium of the Hyrcanian sea, and the 
channel by which, according to tho systematic cos- 
mographers of Alexandreia, this sea was united to 
the Ocean. It must be observed that Strabo distin¬ 
guishes clearly between the single mouth of tho 
Araxes of the Massagetae (Jaxartes) and the nume¬ 
rous channels which go directly to the N. Ocean. 
This statement acquires great importance as imply¬ 
ing traditions of a channel of communication between 
the waters of the Aral and the Icy Sea; a com¬ 
munication which probably touk place along that 
remarkable depression of 5^ of longitude in lengtbi 
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in fl direction from SW. to KE., from the Aral to the 
“ embouchnre^’ of the OH, The characteristic feature 
of this depression is an immense number of chains of 
smftU lakeS) communicating with each other, arranged 
in a circular form, or like a necklace. These lakes 
are probably the traces of Strabo's channel. The 
first distinct statement of the Sea of Aral^ described 
as a vast and broad lake, situated to the E. of the 
river Ural or Jaik^ occurs in Menander of Constan- 
nople, sumamed the “ Protector,” who lived in the 
time of the emperor Maurice. (Menand. Hist. Legal. 
Barharorum ad liomarhos^ pp. 300, 301, 619, 623, 
628, ed. Bonn, 1829). But if is only with the 
series of Arab geographers, at the head of whom 
must be placed El-Istachry, that any positive infor¬ 
mation upon the topography of these regions com¬ 
mences. (Humboldt, Asie Centrakf vol. ii. pp. 
121—364.) [E. B. J.] 

O'XII MONTES (rh. ’'Xlfeio 6^, Ptol. vi. 12. 
§§ 1, 4), a chain of mountains between the rivers 
Oxus and Jaxartcs, in a direction from SW. toNE., 
and which separated Scythia from Sogdiana, They 
are identified with the metalliferous group of As- 
ferah and Aktagh — the Botom^ Botm^ or Botam 
(“Mont Blanc”) of Edrisi (ed. Jaubert, vol. ii. 
pp. 198—200). The Oxi Rupes of Strabo CCl^ou 
Trtrpa p. 517), which he also calls the hill-fort of 
Arimazes (Q. Curt. vii. 11), has been identified 
by Droysen, as quoted by Thirlwall (Hist, of 
Greece^ vol. vi. p. 300), with the pass of Kolugha 
or Derbend, in the Kara-taghy between Kish and 
Htssar / but as it is called the rock of the Oxus, it 
must be looked for on that river, and is probably 
Kurghan-Tippa on the Amu, (Wilson, Arianaj 

р. 167; Ritter, Erdkwide, vol. vii. p. 734; Hum¬ 
boldt, Asie Centraky vol. ii. pp. 18—20.) [E.B.J.] 

OXINES (*Of(vi 7 s), a small river on the coast of 
Bithynia, according to Arrian (Peripl. p. 14) be¬ 
tween Heracleia and PhyIlium, and according to 
Marcianus (p. 70) 90 stadia to the north-east of 
Cape Posidium. (Comp. Anonym. Peripl. p.4, where, 
as in Arrian, its name is Oxinas.) It is probably 
the modern Tsharuk. [L. S ] 

OXINGIS. [Aurinx.] 

OXTHRACAE (’O^^pewcai, Appian, B. Hisp. 

с. 58), a town of the Lusitani, and according to 

Appian the largest they had; but it is not mentioned 
by any other author. [T. H. D.] 

OXUS (S^'n^oTy Polyb. x. 48; Strab. i. p. 73, xi. 
pp. 507, 509, 510, 513, 514, 516—518 ; Ptol. vi. 9. 
|| 1, 2. 10. §§ 1,2.11. §§ 1—4, 7. 12. §§ 1,4.14. 
§§ 1,2,14.18. § 1; Agathem. ii. 10; Arrian, Anah. 
iii. 28, 29, 30, iv. 15, viii. 10, 16; Plut. Akx. 57; 
Dionys. 747; Pomp. Mela, iii. 5. § 6 ; Plin. vi. 18 ; 
Q. Curt. vii. 4,5,10; Amm. Marc, xxxiii. 6. § 52), a 
river of Central Asia, on the course of which there ap¬ 
pears a considerable discrepancy between the state¬ 
ments of ancient and modern geographers. Besides 
affirming that the Oxus flowed through Hyrcania to 
the Caspian or H 3 rrcanian sea, Strabo (ix. p. 509) 
adds, upon the authority of Aristobulus, that it was 
one of the largest rivers of Asia, that it was navi¬ 
gable, and that by it much valuable merchandise was 
conveyed to the Hyrcanian sea, and thence to Albania, 
and by the river Cyrus to the Euxine. Pliny (vi. 

19) also quotes M. Varro, who says that it was 
ascertained at the time when Pompelus was carrying 
on hostilities in the East against Mithridates, that a 
journey of seven days from the frontier of India 
brought Hie traveller to the Icarus, which flowed 
into the Oxus; tlio voyage continued along that 
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river into the Caspian, and across it to the Cyrus, 
from whence a land journey of no more than five 
days carried Indian merchandise to Phasis in Pontus. 
It would appear (Strab. 1. c.) that Patrocles, the 
admiral of Seleucus and Antiochus, had navigated 
the Caspian, and that the results of his observations 
were in perfect accord with these statements. With 
such definite accounts mistake is almost impossible; 
yet the country between the Caspian and tie Oxus 
has been crossed in several directions, and not only 
has the Oxus been unseen, but its course has been 
ascertained to take a direction to the NW. instead 
of to the SW.; and it flows not into the Caspian, but 
the sea of Aral. Sir A. Barnes (Travels in Bo- 
kharUy vol. ii. p. 188) doubts whether the OxUs could 
indeed have had any other than its present course, 
for physical obstacles oppose its entrance into the 
Caspian S. of the bay of BalkaUy and N. of that 
point its natural receptacle is the Aral ; and that 
this has been the case for nine centuries at least 
there is the evidence of Ibn Haukil (Istachry). 
(Oriental Geographyy p. 239, ed. Ousely, London, 
1800.) Singularly enough, Pomponius Mela (1. c.) 
describes very concisely the course of the Oxus 
almost as it is known at present. “ Jaxartes et 
Oxos per deserta Scythiae ex Sogdianorum regioni- 
bus in Sy thicum sinuin exeunt, ille suo fonte grandis, 
hie incursu aliorum grandior; et aliquundiu ad 
occasum ab oriente currens, juxta Dahas primum 
inflectitur : cursuqm ad Septentrionem converso 
inter Amardos et Paesicas os aperit.” 

The course of the Oxus or Ljihom, as it is 
termed in the Turkish and Persian works which treat 
upon its basin, or Amu Derydy as the natives on 
its banks call it, whether we consider the Badak- 
chan branch or Kokcha to be its source, or that which 
rises in the Alpine lake of Sir-i-koly on the snow- 
covered heights of the Tartaric Caucasus of Pamir yhm 
a direction from SE. to N W. The volume of its waters 
takes the same course from 37® to 40® Jat. with gi-cat 
regularity from Khoondooz to Chadris. About the 
parallel of 40° the Oxus turns from SSE. to NNW., 
and its waters, diminished by the numerous channels 
of irrigation which from the days of Herodotus (iii. 
117) have been the only means of fertilising the barren 
plains of Khwarizm, reach the Aral at 43® 40'. 
Mannert (vol. iv.p.4.52) and others have seen in the 
text of Pomponius Mela a convincing proof that in 
his time the Oxus had no longer communication with 
the Caspian. But it can hardly be supposed that 
the commerce of India by the Caspian and the Oxus 
had ceased in the little interval of time which sepa¬ 
rates Mela from Strabo and M. Varro. Besides, the 
statement of the Roman geographer remains singu¬ 
larly isolated. Ptolemy (1. c.), less than a century 
after Mela, directs the Caspian again from E, to W. 
into the Caspian. The lower course of the river, far 
from following a direction from S. to N., is represented, 
in the ancient maps, which are traced after Ptolemy's 
positions, as flowing from ENE.—WSW. ’ But a 
more convincing proof has been brought forward 
by M. Jaubert (M4m. mr VAnden Cows de VOxuSy 
Sown. AsiatiqWy Dec. 1833, p. 498), who opposes 
the authority of Hamdallah, a famous geographer of 
the 14th century, whom he calls the Persian Era¬ 
tosthenes, who asserted that while one branch of the 
Oxus had its ddbouche into the sea Kkowarexm 
(Aral), there was a branch which pursued a W. course 
to the Caspian. It should be observed that Jenkin- 
son (Purchas, vol.iii. p.236; Hakluyt, vol. i. p.368), 
who visited the Caspian in 1559, also says tlut 
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th6 Oxns fonnerlj fell Into the gulf of Balkan, He 
is the autUol’ of the story that the Turkomans, in the 
hope of preventing the diminution of its waters in the 
tipper part of its coarse, dammed up the mouth of 
the river. Evidence still more positive of the “ de- 
bouche** into the Caspian of a considerable river 
which is now dry, is afforded by observations on the 
sea-coast, particularJy in the Bay of Balkan, The 
earliest of these is the survey of that bay by Captain 
Woodrooffe, in 1743, by order of Nadir Shah, who 
lays down the “ embouchure ” of a river which he 
was told was the Oxus. (Hanway, Trav. vol. i. p. 
130.) The accuracy of his survey has been con¬ 
firm^ by the more elaborate investigations of the 
Bussian surveyors, the results of which are embodied 
ill the Periplus of the Caspian compiled by Eichwald 
(^Alte Geogr. d. Casp. Meeres^ Berlin, 1838), and 
these leave no doubt that a river, which could have 
been no other than the Oxus, formerly entered the 
Caspian at the SE. of the Bay of Balkan by two 
branches ; in one of these there are still pools of water; 
the other is dry. How far they may be traceable 
inland is yet to be ascertained; but enough has been 
determined to justify the belief of the ancient world, 
that the Oxus was a channel of communication be¬ 
tween India and W. Asia. The ancients describe 
Alexander as approaching the river from Bactra, 
which was distant from it 400 stadia; their estimate 
is correct, and there are no fables about the breadth 
of the river. Arrian, who follows Aristobulua, says 
that it was 6 stadia. The very topography of the 
river’s bank may almost be traced in Curtius; for 
there are low and peaked hillocks near that passage 
of the Oxus, while there are none below Kilef. He 
adds that the Oxus was a muddy river that bore 
much slime along with it; and Bumes (vol. ii. p. 7) 
found that one-fortieth of the stream is clay suspended 
ill Water. Polybius’ (/. c.) statement about the im¬ 
petuous course of the river and of its falls is untrue, 
as its channel is remarkably free from rocks, rapids, 
and whirlpools. He has a strange story about the 
manner in which the Aspasii enter Hyrcania, either 
under the vault formed by the fall of the waters 
(comp.Strab. p. 510), or over its submerged stream. 
It is still a popular belief that the waters of the Aral 
pass by a subterraneous channel to the Caspian. At 
Kara Goombuz^ where the caravans halt, between 
the two seas, it is said by some that the water is 
heard rushing beneath. (Bumes, vol. ii. p. 188.) 
The conclusions to which Von Humboldt (Asie Cen- 
trale^ vol. ii. pp. 162—197) arrived as to the phy¬ 
sical causes which may have interrupted the connec¬ 
tion between the Caspian and the Oxus are given 
in the article Jaxartbs. For all that concerns 
the modem geography of the basin of the Oxus 
tile travels of our countrymen, to whom we owe 
most of our real knowMge of these countries, 
should be consulted —Elphinstone, Bumes, Wood, 
and Lord. Professor Wilson (^Ariana, pp. 142 — 
145) has treated this long-vexed question with 
great ability, and shown that there is every reason 
for believing the statements of the ancients that 
the Oxus was once the great highway of nations, 
and gave an easy access to the great Aralo-Casp^ian 
basin. [E. B. J.] 

OXYBII “ a part of the Ligyes,” as 

Stephanas says (a. v.), on the authority of Qua- 
dratus. Strabo (p. 185) terminates his description 
of the coast of Gallia Narbonensis, in which he pro¬ 
ceeds from west to east, by mentioning the harbour 
Oxybios, so called from the Oxybli Ligyes. The 
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Oxybii were a Ligurian people on the south coast of 
Gallia Narbonensis; but it is not easy to fix theii* 
position precisely. They were west of the Var and 
not far from it, and they were near to or bordered 
on the Dociates. The Oxybii had a town Aegitna, 
but its position is unknown. A brief sketch of the 
history of this people is written under Dbciatrs. 
Pliny (iii. c. 4) places the Oxybii east of the Ar- 
genteus river {Argents) and west of the Deciates. 
The Oxybii, therefore, occupied the coast east from 
Fr^us as far as the border of the Deciates, who 
had the remainder of the coast to the Var. An- 
tipolis {Antibes) was in the country of the De¬ 
ciates. [G. L.] 

OXYDRACAE (’0|i/3pd/fai), a great nation of 
the Punjab, who, with the Malli, occupied the banks 
of the Hydaspes and Acesines, and strenuously re¬ 
sisted the advance of Alexander through their coun¬ 
try. It was a common belief of the ancients, that 
it was in a battle with these people that Ptolemy 
saved the life of Alexander, and hence obtained the 
name of Soter. (Steph. B.) Arrian, however, 
transfers the story to the siege of the Malli {Mul¬ 
tan), where Alexander was in imminent danger of 
his life and was severely wounded (vi. 11). The 
name is written in different ways by different 
writers. Thus Strabo writes it Sydracao (xv. p. 
701), in which Pliny concurs (xii. 6), who makes 
their country the limit of Alexander’s advance east¬ 
ward ; in Diodorus they appear under the fonn of 
Syracusao (xvii. 98); lastly, in Orosius as Saba- 
grae (iii. 19). The name is clearly of Indian ori¬ 
gin ; hence it has been conjectui*ed by Pott, that 
the titles commencing in this manner represent the 
Hellenized fonn of the Sanscrit Csathro (king) cor¬ 
responding with the Zend Csatkra. (Pott, Etym. 
Forsch. p. Ixvii.) [V.] 

OXYDRANCAE { O^vBpayKai), a tribe of an¬ 
cient Sogdiana, appear to have occupied the district 
to the N. of the Oxus, between that river and the 
Jaxartes. (Ptol. vi. 12. § 4.) [V.] 

OXYMAGIS {'O^bpayif, Arrian, Indk. 4), a 
river which flowed into the Gauges, according to 
Arrian, in the territory of the Pazalae. The same 
people are mentioned by Pliny (vi. 19) and Ptolemy 
(vii. 2. § 15) under the name of Passalae; and may 
be identified with the Sanscrit Pankala, and as 
dwelling near Canjacubga, in the plain country be¬ 
tween the Sumna and the Ganges. In the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood is the river Ixwndti, which 
has been doubtless Graecized into Oxumagis. The 
Sanscrit appellation means “abounding in sugar¬ 
cane,” which applies perfectly to the land through 
which it flows. (Cf. Ritter, Asien, ii. p. 847; 
Schwanbeck, Fragm. Megasthenis, p. 28.) [V.] 

OXYNEIA (’OfiJvciA), a town of Thessaly, 
situated on the Ion, a tributary of the Peneius, and 
perhaps the capital of the Talares, occupied pro¬ 
bably the valley of Miritza. It is described by 
Strabo as distant 120 stadia from Azofus. (Strab. 
vii. p. 327; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 279.) 

OXYRYNCHUS (jO^dpvyxos, Strab. xvil. p. 
812; Ptol. iv. 5. § 59; Steph. B. a. v.\ Amm. Marc, 
xxii. 16; Oxyrinchum, It. Anion, p. 157. ed. Par- 
they; Eth. 'O^vpvyx^'rvOf of 

the Nomos Oxyrynebites, in Lower Aegypt. The 
appellation of the some and its capital was derived 
from a fish of the sturgeon species {Accipenser 
Linnaeus; Athen. vii p. 312), which was an 
object of religious worship, and had a temple dedi- 
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cated to it. (Aelian, Hi$t An, z. 46; Plat. la. et 
Otvr, e, 7.) The town stood nearly opposite Cyno- 
polis, between the western bank of the Nile and the 
Joseph-canal, lat. 28^ 6' N. At the village of Bel:‘ 
nesehf which stands on part of the site of Oxyryn- 
chus, there are some remains—-broken columns and 
cornices-r-of the ancient city (Jomard, Descript, 
de VEgypte^ vol. ii. ch. 16. p. 55 ; Champollion, 
VEgypte^ vol. i. p. 303, scq.); and a single Corin¬ 
thian column (Ddnon, VEgyjHe^ pi. 31), without 
leaves or volutes, partly buried in the sand, indicates 
a structure of a later period, probably of the age of 
Diocletian. Oxyrynchus became the site of an epis¬ 
copal see, and Apollonius dated Ironi thence an 
epistle to the Council of Scleuceia (Epipban. Ilaeres. 
Ixxiii.) Roman coins were minted at Oxyrynchus 
in the age of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. (1.) Ha¬ 
drian, with the reverse of Pallas, holding in her right 
hand a statuette of Victory, in her left a spear; or, 
(2.) Serapis holding a stag in his right hand. (3.) 
Antoninus, witli a reverse, Pallas holding in her 
right hand an axe, in her left a statuette of Victory. 
(Eckhel, vol. iv. p. 112.) [W. B. D.] 

OZE'NE Peripl. M. Eryth\ c. 48, ed. 

Muller), the principal emporium of the interior 
of the district of W. India anciently called Limyrica. 
There can be no doubt that it is the Sanscrit Uj- 
jdiniy the present Oujein. Tins place is held by 
all Indian authors to bo one of great antiquity, and 
a royal capital,—as Ptolemy calls it,—the palace of 
a king Tiastanes (vii. 1. § 63). We know for 
certain that it was the capital of Vikramaditya, 
who in B. c. 56 expelled the Sacae or Scythians 
from his country, and founded the well known Indian 
aera, which has been called from this circumstance 
the Saca aera. (Lassen, de Pentap. p. 57; Bohlen, 
Alte Ind. i. p. 94; Ritter, v. p. 486.) The author 
of the Periplus states that great variety of com¬ 
merce was sent down from Ozene to Barygaza 
(/.c.). , LV.] 

OZOGARDANA, a town in the middle of Meso¬ 
potamia, recorded by Ammianus, in his account of 
the advance of Julianus through that country (xxiv. 
c. 2). He states that the inhabitants preserve 
there a throne or seat of judgment which they say 
belonged to Trajan. The same story is told in al- i 
most the same words by Zosimus of a place he calls I 
Zaragardia (hi. 15). The place cannot now with 
certainty be identified; but Mannert thinks it the 
same as shortly afterwards bore the name of Pa- 
coria, from Pacorus (v. 2. p. 241); and Reichard 
holds it to be the same os Is or Izannesopolis (the 
present HU'), [ V.] 
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PACATIANA. [Phrygia.] 
PACHNAMU'NIS (Uaxvaixovvls, or Haxvcu- 
powis, Ptol. iv. 5. § 50; Haxvc/adrjj, Ilierocles, 
p. 724), the principal town of the i^bennytic nomo 
in the Aegyptian Delta, lat. 31° 6' N. It stood on 
the eastern shore of the Lake Butos, and very near 
the modern village of Handahur. (Champollion, 
VEgypte, vol. ii. p. 206.) [W. B. D.] 

PACHY'NUS(ndxwvor: Capo Passaro)^ a cele¬ 
brated promontory of Sicily, forming tho extreme 
SE. point of the whole island, and one of the three 
promontories which were supposed to have given to 
it the name of Trinacria. (Ovid, Fast iv. 479, Met 
ziii. 725; Dionya. Per. 467—472; Scyl. p. 4. § 13; 
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Pol. i. 42; Strab. vi. pp. 265, 272, &c.; Plin. Ui, 8. 
8. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 8; Mela, ii. 7. § 15.) 

All the ancient geographers correctly describe it 
as extending out towards the S. and £. so as to be> 
the point of Sicily that was the most nearly opposite 
to Crete and the Peloponnese. It is at the same 
time tho southernmost point of the whole island. 
The headland itself is not lofty, but formed by bold 
projecting rocks (^projecta saxa Pachyni^ Virg. 
Aen. iii. 699), and immediately off it lies a smdl 
rocky island of considerable elevation, which appears 
to have been generally regarded as forming the ac¬ 
tual promontory. This explains the expression of 
Nonnus, who speaks of “ the island rock of the sea¬ 
girt Pachynus.” {Dionys. xiii. 322.) Lycophron 
also has a similar phrase. (Alex. 1181.) 

Wo learn from Cicero ( Verr. v, 34) that there 
was a port in tho immediate neighbourhood of tho 
promontory to which he gives the name of Portus 
Pachyiii; it was here that the fleet of Verres was 
stationed under his officer Cleomenes, when tho new'S 
that a s(;uadron of pirates was in the neighbouring 
Port of Ulysses (Portus Odysseae) caused that com¬ 
mander to take to flight with precipitation. The 
Port of Ulysses is otherwise unknown; but Ptolemy 
gives the name of Promontory of Ulysses (’05y<r(re/a 
&Kpa, Ptol. iii. 4. § 7) to a point on the S. coast of 
the island, a little to the W. of Cape Pachynus. It 
is therefore probable that the Portus Pachyni was 
the one now called Poi'to di Palo^ immediately ad¬ 
joining the promontory, while the Portus Odysseae 
may be identified with the small bay or harbour of La 
Marza about 6 miles distant. There are, however, 
several rocky coves to which the name of ports may 
be applied, and the determination must therefore bo 
in great measure conjectural. (Smyth’s Sicily^ pp. 
181,185,186.) The convenience of this port at the 
extreme SE. point of tho island caused it to be a fre¬ 
quent place of rendezvous and station for fleets ap¬ 
proaching Sicily; and on one occasion, during the 
Second Punic War the Carthaginian commander Bo- 
inilcar appears to have taken up his post in the port 
to Uie W. of the promontory, while the Roman fleet 
lay immediately to the N. of it. (Liv. xxiv. 27, 
XXV. 27, xxxvi. 2.) [E. H. B.] 

PACTO'LUS (naxrwAds), a small river of Lydia, 
which flows down from Mount Tmolus in a northern 
direction, and, after passing on the west of Sardis, 
empties itself into the Hermus. (Herod, v. 101; 
Xenoph. Cyrop. vi. 2. § 1, vii. 3. § 4, Ages. i. 30; 
Strab. xii. pp. 554, 521, xiii. p. 625, foil.; Ptol. v. 
2, § 6; Plin. v. 30.) In ancient times the Pactolus 
had carried in its mud, it is said, a great quantity of 
small particles of gold-dust, which were carefully col¬ 
lected, and were believed to have been the source of the 
immense wealth possessed by Croesus and his an¬ 
cestors ; but in Strabo’s time gold-dust was no longer 
found in it. The gold of this river, which was hence 
called Chrysorrhoas, is often spoken of by tho poets, 
(Soph. Phil. 392; Dionys. Perieg. 831; Horn. Hymn, 
in Del. 249; Virg. Aen. x. 142 ; Horat. Epod. xv. 
20; Ov. Met xi. 85, &c.; Senec. Phoen. 604; Ju- 
ven. xiv. 298; Silius It. i. 158.) The little stream, 
which is only 10 feet in breadth and scarcely 1 foot 
deep, still carries along with it a quantity of a red¬ 
dish mud, and is now called Sarabat [L. S,] 

PACTYE (riaicTiii;, Herod, vi. 36; Strab. vii. 
p. 331), a town of the Thracian Chersonese, on the 
coast of tho Propontis, 36 stadia from Cardia, 
whither Alcibiades retired after the Athenians had 
for the second time deprived him of the command* 
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(Diod. xxii. 74; Nepos, Ale. 7 ] cf. Plin. iv. 18; 
Scjrl. p. 28.) Perhaps St. George. [T. H. D.] 
PAOTYICE (ncMCTWK^), a district of North- 
Western India, which, there is every reason to sup¬ 
pose, must have been nearly the same as the modern 
Kcahmir^ but probably extended westward across the 
Indus. It is mentioned by Herodotus with that amount 
of uncertainty which attaches to almost all that he 
relates of the far East. Thus in the catalogue of the 
produce of the different satrapies of the Persian em¬ 
pire, Pactyice is reckoned after Bactriana, and is con¬ 
nected with the Armenians, which pjives it an extent 
too. far to the W. (iii. 93). Again, in his account of 
the army of Xerxes, Herodotus mentions the Pac- 
tyes in connexion with the Sagartii, and places them 
under the command of a Persian (vii. 67). And in 
the subsequent description of the former people, he 
states that their dress is the same as that of the 
Pactyes (vii. 85). Evidently, therefore, he here 
imagines the country and the people to have occu¬ 
pied a district to the N. and NE. of Persia. Again, 
Herodotus states (iii. 102) that the bravest of the 
Indian tribes are those who are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city of Caspatyrus and Pac¬ 
tyice; and he connects the same two places together 
where he states (iv. c. 44) that the celebrated 
voyage of Scylax of Caryanda, which was promoted 
by Dareius, the son of Ilystaspes, commenced from 
the same localities. Now we know that Hecatacus 
(ap. Steph. B. s. v.) placed Caspatyrus in the 
country of the Gandarii (^Fragm. p. 94, ed. Klau- 
sen): hence the strong inference that Pactyice was 
part of Gandarica, if not, as Larcher Inis supposed, 
actually the same. [V,] 

PACYRIS. [Carcina.] 

PADAEI. [India, p. 50, b.] 

PADARGUS (nci5«p7os, Arrian, fndic. c. 39), a 
small stream of Persis, which appears to have flowed 
into the Persian Gulf near the present A hushir. It 
is not possible to identify this and some other names 
mentioned by Arrian from the Journals of Nearchus, 
owing to the physical changes which have taken 
place in the coast-line. [V.] 

PADINUM, a town of Gallia Cispadana, known 
only from Pliny, who mentions the Padinates among 
the municipia of that region (Plin. iii. 15. s. 20). 
But he affords us no clue to its position. Cluvor 
would identify it with Bondino, between Ferrara 
and Mirandola^ but this is a mere conjecture. 
(Unver. lied, p, 282.) [E. H. B.] 

PADUS (nd5oa: Po), the principal river of 
Northern Italy, and much the largest river in Italy 
altogether. Hence Virgil calls it “ fluviorum rex ” 
(^Georg. i. 481), and Strabo even erroneously terms 
it the greatest river in Europe after the Danube. 
(Strab. iv. p. 204.) It has its sources in the Monte 
Fwa, or Mons Vesulus, one of the highest summits 
of the Western Alps (Plin. iii. 16. 8.20; Mel. ii. 4. 
§ 4), and from thence to the Adriatic has a course 
of above 400 miles. Pliny estimates it at 300 
Homan miles without including the windings, which 
add about 88 more. (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20.) Both 
statements are beneath the truth. According to 
modem authorities its course, including its windings, 
is calculated at 380 Italian, or 475 Roman miles. 
(Rampoldi, Diz. Topogr. d* Italia^ vol. iii. p. 284.) 
After a very short course through a mountain 
valley it descends into the plain a few miles from 
SahkssOj and from thence flows without interruption 
through a plain or broad level valley all the way to 
the sea. Its coarse from Sodvzzo, as far as Chi- 
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90880 (through the district of the ancient Vagi- 
enni and Taurini), is nearly NE ; but after rounding 
the hills of the Monferrat, it turns due E,, and 
pursues this course with but little variation the 
whole way to the Adriatic. The great plain or 
valley of the Po is in fact one of the most im¬ 
portant physical features of Italy. Bounded on the 
N. by the Alps, and on the S. by the Apennines, 
both of which ranges have in this part of their 
course a general direction from W. to E., it forms a 
gigantic trough-like basin, which receives the 
whole of the waters that flow from the southern 
slopes of the Alps and the northern ones of the 
Apennines. Hence, as Pliny justly observes (?. c.), 
there is hardly any other river which, within the 
same space, receives so many and such important 
tributaries. Those from the north, on its left bank, 
are the most considerable, being fed by the perpetual 
snows of the Alps; and many of these form exten¬ 
sive lakes at the points where they first reach the 
plain; after quitting which they are deep and navi¬ 
gable rivers, though in some cases still very rapid. 
Pliny states that the Padns receives in all thirty 
tributary rivers, but it is difficult to know which he 
reckons as such; he himself enumerates only seven¬ 
teen; but this number can be increased almost in¬ 
definitely, if we include smaller streams. The 
principal tributaries will be here enumerated in 
order, beginning from the source, and proceeding 
along the left bank. They are ; 1. the Clusius 
(^Chiuso7ie), not noticed by Pliny, but the name of 
which is found in the Tabula ; 2. the Duria, 
commonly called Duria Minor, or Bora Jiiparia ; 
3. the Stura {Stura)\ 4. the Orgus ((?rco); 5. 
the Duria Major, or Bantica {Dora BaUea\ one 
of the greatest of all the tributaries of the Padus ; 
6. the Sesites (Sesia) ; 7. the Ticinus {Ticino)^ 
flowing from the Lacus Verbanus {Logo Maggiore ); 
8. the Lamber or Lambrus (Lambro), a much less 
considerable stream, and which docs not rise in the 
high Alps; 9. the Addua {Adda), flowing from 
the Lacus Larius or Logo di Como,' 10. theOl.Lius 
{Oglio), which flows from the Lacus Sebinus {Logo 
dH Iseo), and brings with it the tributary waters of 
the Mela {Mella) and Clusius {Ckiese)', 11 . the 
Mincius {Mincio), flowing from the Logo di Garda, 
or Lacus Benacus. Below this the Po cannot be said 
to receive any regular tributary; for though it com¬ 
municates at more than one point with the Tartaro 
and Adige (Athesis),the channels are all artificial,and 
the bulk of the waters of the Adige are carried out to 
the sea by their own separate channel. [Athesis.] 
On the southern or right bank of the Padus its 
principal tributaries are: 1. the Tanarus {Tanaro), 
a largo river, which luis itself received the im¬ 
portant tributary streams of the Stura and Bor- 
mida, so that it brings with it almost all the waters 
of the Maritime Alps and adjoining tract of the Li¬ 
gurian Apennines ; 2. the Scrivia, a considerable 
stream, but the ancient name of which is unknown; 
3. the Trebia {Trebbia), flowing by Placontia; 4. 
the Tarus {Taro); 5. the Nicia {Ema); 6. the 
Gabellus of Pliny, called also Secia {Secchia); 7. 
the Scuetenna, now called the Panaro; 8. the 
Rhenus {Reno), flowing near Bologna. To these 
may be added several smaller streams, viz.: the 
Idex {/dice), Silarus {Sillaro), Vatrenus (Plin., 
now Santeriio), and Sinnus {Sinno), all of which 
discharge themselves into the southern arm of the 
Po, now called the Po di Primaro, and anciently 
known as the Spineticum Ostium, l^low the point 
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where it separates from the main stream* Several 
smaller tribataries of the river in the highest part 
of its course are noticed in the Tabula or by the 
Geographer of Bavenna, which are not mentioned by 
any ancient author; but their names are for the most 
corrupt and uncertain. 

Though flowing for the most part through a great 
plwn, the Padus thus derives the great mass of its 
waters directly from two great mountain ranges, and 
the consequence is that it is always a strong, rapid, 
and turbid stream, and has been in all ages subject 
to violent inundations. (Virg. G^org. i. 481; Plin. 
Z c.) The whole soil of the lower valley of the Po 
is indeed a pure alluvial deposit, and may be con¬ 
sidered, like the valley of the Mississippi or the Delta 
of the Nile, as formed by the gradual accumulation 
of mud, sand, and gravel, brought down by the river 
itself and its tributary streams. But this process 
was for the most part long anterior to the historical 
period; and there can be no doubt that this portion 
of Italy had alreadv acquired very much its present 
character and configuration as early as the time of 
the first Etruscan settlements. The valley of the 
Padus, as well as the river itself, are well described 
by Polybius (the earliest extant author in whom the 
Boman name of Padus is found), as well as at a later 
period by Strabo and Pliny. (Pol. ii. 16; Strab. iv, 
pp. 203, 204, V. p. 212; Plin. iii. 16. 8. 20.) Con¬ 
siderable changes have, however, taken place in the 
lower part of its course, near the Adriatic sea. Here 
the river forms a kind of great delta, analogous in 
mnuy respects to that of the Nile; and the pheno¬ 
menon is complicated, as in that case, by the existence 
of great lagunes bordering the coast of the Adriatic, 
which are bounded by narrow strips or bans of sand, 
separating them from the sea, though leaving open 
occasional channels of communication, so tliat the 
lagunes are always salt and affected by the tides, 
which are more sensible in this part of the Adriatic 
than in the Mediterranean. (Strab. v. p. 212.) These 
lagtmes, which are well described by Strabo, extended 
in his time from Baveiina to Aitinum, both of which 
cities stood in the lagunes or marshes, and were 
built on piles, in the same manner as the modern 
Venice, But the whole of these could not be fairly 
considered as belonging to the Delta of the Padus; 
the more northerly being formed at tl]o mouths of 
other rivers, the Athesis, Meduacu.s, &c., which had 
no direct or natural communication with the great 
river. They all, however, communicated with the 
Padus, and with one another, by channels or canals 
more or less artificial; and as this was already the 
case in the time of Pliny, that author distinctly 
reckons the mouths of the Padus to extend from 
Bavenna to Altiunm. (Plin. 1. c.) From the earliest 
period that this tract was occupied by a settled 
people, the necessity must have been felt of embank¬ 
ing the various arras and channels of the river, for 
protection iigainst inundation, as well as of con¬ 
structing artificial cuts and channels, both for car¬ 
rying off its superfluous waters and for purposes of. 
communication. The earliest works of this kind are 
ascribed to the Etruscans (Plin. /. c.), and from that 
time to the present day, they have been carried on 
with occasional interruptions. But in addition to 
these artificial changes, the river has from time to 
time burst its banks and forced for itself new chan¬ 
nels, or diverted the mass of its waters into those . 
which were previously unimportant The most re¬ 
markable of these changes which is recorded with 
oertfunty, took place in 1152, when the main stream 
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of the Po, which then flowed S. of Ferrara^ snd* 
denly changed its course, and has ever since flowed 
about 3 miles N. of that city. Hence it is pobable 
that all the principal modem mouths of the Po, from 
the Po di Goto to the Po diLevank^ were in ancient 
times comparatively inconsiderable. 

Polybius (ii. 16) describes the Padus as having 
only two principal mouths, which separated at ^ 
place called TrigaboU (the site of which cannot be 
determined); the one of these is called by him Fadoa 
(TlMa), and the other, which was the principal 
channel, and the one commonly navigated, he calls 
Olana or Holana (*'OAava). This last is in all pro¬ 
bability the channel still called Po di Vohno, which 
until the great inundation of 1152, above noticed, 
was still the principal mouth of the Po. The other 
is probably the southernmost branch of the river, 
which separates from the preceding at Ferrara^ and 
is carried at the present day by a wholly artificial 
channel into the sea at PrimarOy from whence it 
derives the name of Po di Primaro, Its present 
mouth is about 15 miles N. of Ravenna; but it seems 
that in the days of Pliny, and probably in those of 
Polybins also, it discharged itself into the lagunes 
which then surrounded Bavenna on all sides. Pliny 
terms it Padusa, but gives it also the name of Fossa 
Augusta, from its course having been artificially 
regulated, and perhaps altered, by that emperor. 
(Plin. iii. 16. s. 20.) The same author gives us a 
detailed enumeration of the mouths of the Padus as 
they existed in his day, but from the causes of 
change already adverted to, it is very difiicult, if not 
impossible, to identify them with certainty. 

They were, according to him; 1, the Padusa, or 
Fossa Augusta, which (he adds) was previously 
called Messanicus: this has now wholly ceased to 
exist 2. The Portus Vatreni, evidently deriving 
its name from being the mouth of the river Va- 
trenus, which flowed from Forum Cornelii, just as 
the Po di Primaro is at the pre.sent day called the 
mouth of the Rem. This was also known as the 
Spineticum Ostium, from the once celebrated city of 
Spina, which was situated on its banks [Spina]. 
It was probably the same with the modern Po di 
Primaro. 3. Ostium Oaprasiae. 4. Sagis. 6. Vo- 
lano, previously called Olane; this is evidently the 
Olana of Polybius, and the modern Po di Volcmo ; 
the two preceding cannot be identified, but must 
have been openings communicating with the great 
lagunes of Comacckio. 6. The Carbonaria, perhaps 
the Po di Goto. 7. The Fossio Philistina, which seems 
to have been an artificial canal, conveying the waters 
of the Tartarus, still called TartarOy to the sea. 
This cannot be identified, the changes of the mouths 
of the river in this part being too considerable. The 
whole of the present delta, formed by the actual" 
mouths of the Po (from the Po di Goro to the' 
Po di Levante), must have been formed since the 
great change of 1152; its progress for some cen-* 
turies back can he accurately traced ; and we know 
hat it has advanced not less than 9 miles'in little 
more than two centuries and a half, a nd at least 15 
miles since the 12 th century. Beyond this the 
delta belongs rather to the Adigef and more northern 
streams than to the Po ; the next month being that 
of the main stream of the Adige itself, iim just 
beyond it the Porto di Brondolo (the Brundulna 
Portus of Pliny), which at the present ^y is 
mouth of the Brmta.* 

* Much curious infonnation douceming the delta of 
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The changes which have taken place on this line 
of coast are doe not only to the pushing forward of 
the coast-line at the actual mouths of the rivers, but 
to the filling up of the lagunes. These in ancient 
times extended beyond Ravenna on the S.; but that 
city is now surrounded on all sides by 'dry land, and 
the lagunes only begin to the N. of the Po di Pri- 
mdro. Here the lagunes of Comacchio extend over 
a space of above 20 miles in length, as far as the 
mouth of the Po di Volam ,* but from that point to 
the fort of Brondolo^ where the Venetian lagunes 
begin, though the whole country is very low and 
marshy, it is no longer covered with water, as it 
obviously was at no distant period. It is now, 
therefore, impossible to determine what were the 
particular lagunes designated by Pliny as the Sep- 
TEM Maria, and indeed the passage in which he 
alludes to them is not very clear; but as he calls 
them Atrianorum Paludes, they would seem to have 
been in the neighbourhood of Adria, and may pro¬ 
bably have been the extensive lagunes (now con¬ 
verted into marshes) S. of Ariano. At a later 
period the name seems to have been differently used. 
The Itinerary speaks of the navigation “ per Septem 
Maria [a Ravenna] Altinum usque,” so that the name 
seems here to be applied to the whole extent of the la¬ 
gunes ; and it is employed in the same sense by He- 
rodian (viii. 7); while the Tabula, on the contrary, gives 
the name to a particular point or station on the line 
of route from Ravenna to Altinum. This line, which 
is given in much detail, must have been by water, 
though not so specified, as there never could have 
been a road along the line in question; but it is im¬ 
possible to identify with any certainty the stations or 
points named. (Jtin, Ant p. 126; Tah. Pent) 
[Venetu.] 

Polybius speaks of the Padus as navigable for a 
distance of 2000 stadia, or 250 Roman miles from 
the sea. (Pol. ii. 16.) Strabo notices it as navi¬ 
gable from Placentia downwards to Ravenna, with¬ 
out saying that it was not practicable higher up: 
and Pliny correctly describes it as beginning to be 
navigable from Augusta Taurinoruni (Turin)^ more 
than 120 miles above Placentia. (Strab. v. p. 217; 
Plin. iii. 17. s. 21.) Ancient writers already re¬ 
marked that the stream of the Padus was fuller and 
more abundant in summer than in winter or spring, 
owing to its being fed in great part by the melting of 
the snows in the high Alp.s, (Pol. ii. 16; Plin. hi. 
16. 8. 20.) It is not till after it has received the 
waters of the Duria Major or Dora Baltea, a stream 
at least as considerable as itself, that the Po becomes 
a really great river. Hence, it is about this point (as 
Pliny observes) that it first attains to a considerable 
depth. But at the present day it is not practicable 
for vessels of any considerable burden above Casale^ 
about 25 miles lower down. 

The origin of the name of Padus is uncertain. 
According to Metrodorus of Scepsis (cited by Pliny, 
h c.), it was a Celtic name, derived from the number 
of pine-trees which grew around its sources. The 
etymology seems very doubtful; but the fact that 
tlie name was of Celtic origin is rendered probable by 
the circumstance that, according both to Polybius 
and Pliny, the name given it by the Ligurians (the 
most ancient inhabitants of its banks) was Bodincus 

the Po, and the changes which this part of the coast 
has undergone will be found in a note appended to 
Cuvier^s Mcovrt sur les Revolutions de la Surface 
du OlobCf p. 75, 4to. edit. Paris, 1825. 
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or Bodencus (BdJfYEor, Pol. ii. 16; Plin. iii, 16. 
8. 20), a name said to be derived from its great 
depth. It is weU known that it was early identified 
by the Greeks with tbe mythical Eridastus, and 
was commonly called by them, as well as by the 
Latin p<^ts, by that name, even at a late period. 
The origin and history of this name have been already 
given in the article Eridanus. It may be added, 
that the poplar trees which figure in the fable of 
Phaeton (in its later form) evidently refer to the tall 
and graceful trees, still commonly known as Lom¬ 
bardy poplars, from their growing in abundance on 
the banks of the Po. [E. H. B.] 

PADUSA. [Padus.] 

PADYANDUS (riaSvcw^Jos), a town in Cataonia, 
or the southernmost part of Cappadocia, about 25 
miles to the south-east of Faustinopolis, near the 
pass of Mount Taurus known by the name of the 
Cilician Gates. (Ptol. v. 7. § 7.) The town, which 
was extended by the emperor Valens, is mentioned 
in the Itineraries, but its name assumes difierent 
forms ; as, Paduandus {Tab. Pent), Podandos {It 
Ant p. 145), Mansio Opodanda {It Ilieros. p. 678), 
and Rhegepodandos (Ilierod. p 699). The place is 
described by Basilius {EpistlA) as one of the most 
wretched holes on earth. It is said to have derived 
its name from a small stream in the neighbourhood. 
(Const. Porphyr. Vit. Basil. 36; comp. Cedren, p. 
575 ; Jo. Scylitz. Hist pp. 829, 844.) The place 
is still called Podend. [L. S.] 

PAEA'NIA. [Attica, p. 332, b.] 
PAEA'NIUM {Uaidviov), a town in Aetolia, 
near the Achelous, a little S. of Ithoria, and N. of 
Oeniadae, which was on the other side of tbe river. 
It was only 7 stadia, in circumference, and was 
destroyed by Philip^ b. c. 219. (Polyb. iv. 65.) 
Paeanium was perhaps rebuilt, and may be the 
same town as Phana (♦dj/a), which was taken by 
the Achaeans, and which we learn from the narrative 
in Pausanias was near the sea. (Paus. x. 18.) 
Stephanus mentions Phana as a town of Italy ; but 
for ndAty TroAlay, we ought probably to read 
ndAts AlTu\[as. (Stoph. B. s. v. ^dyai.) 

PAELO'NTIUM {Uai\6imov, Ptol. ii. 6. § 33), 
a town of tbe Lungones in Asturia, variously identi¬ 
fied with Aplaus, Pola de Lena, and Concejo de 
Pilonna. [T. H. D.] 

PAEMANI, mentioned in Caesar {B. G. ii. 4) 
with the Condrusi, EburonevS, and Caeroesi, and the 
four peoples are included in the name of Germani. 
D’Anville conjectures that they were near the Con¬ 
drusi, who probably held the country which is now 
called Condroz. [Condrusi.] The Paemani may 
have occupied the country cjQled Pays de Fam^ 
rnenne, of which Durhurg, Laroche on the Ourthe, 
and Rochefort on the Homme are the chief 
towns. [G. L.] 

PAEON (Ilatt^i', Scyl. p. 28), a town of Thrace, 
mentioned only by Scylax. [T. H. D.] 

PAE'ONES (Ilalovcs, Horn. Tl. 845, xvi. 287, 
xvii. 348, xxi. 139; Herod, iv. 33, 49, v. 1, 13,98, 
vii. 113,185; Thuc. ii.96; Strab. i. pp. 6, 28, vii. 
pp. 316, 318,323, 329, 330,331; Arrian, Anah. ii. 
9, § 2, iii. 12. §4; Plut. A fee. 39; Polyaen. Strat 
iv. 12. § 3; Eustath. ad Hem. II. xvi, 287; Liv. xlii. 
51), a people divided into several tribes, who, before 
the Argolic colonisation of Emathia, appear to have 
occupied the entire country afterward^ called Mace¬ 
donia, with the exception of that portion of it which, 
was considered a part of Thrace. As the Macedo¬ 
nian kingdom increased, the .district culled Paboni^. 
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(Umovloy Time, ii. 99; Polyb. v. 97, Jtxiv. 8; 
Strab. vii. pp. 313, 318, 329, 331; Ptol. iii. 13. 
§ 28; Liv. xxxlli. 19, xxxviii. 17, xxxix. 54, xl. 3, 
xlv. 29; Plin. iv. 17, vi. 39) was curtailed of its 
dimensions, on every side, though the name still 
continued to be applied in a general sense to the 
great belt of interior country -which covered TTpper 
and Lower Macedonia to the N. and NE., and a 
portion of which was a monarchy nominally inde¬ 
pendent of Macedonia until fifty years after the 
death of Alexander the Great. The banks of the 
** wide-flowing Axius ” seem to have been the centre 
of the Paeonian power from the time when Pyraechmes 
and Astoropaeus led the Paeonians to the assistance of 
Priam (Horn. ll. cc.), down to the latest existence of 
the monarchy. They appear neither as Macedo¬ 
nians, Thracians, or Illyrians, but professed to be 
descended from the Teucri of Troy. When Mega- 
bazus crossed the river Strymon, ho conquered the 
Paeonians, of whom two tribes, called the Siropaeones 
and Paeoplae, were deported into Asia ^y express 
order of Dareius, whose fancy had been struck at 
iSardis by seeing a beautiful and shapely Paeonian 
woman carrying a vessel on her head, leading a 
horse to water, and spinning flax, all at the same 
time. (Herod, v. 12—1C.) These two tribes were 
the Paeonians of the lower districts, and their 
country was afterwards taken possession of by the 
Thracians. When the Terncnidae had acquired 
Kmathia, Almopia, Crestonia, and Mygdonia, the 
kings of Paeonia still continued to rule over the 
cotmtry beyond the straits of the Axius, until Philip, 
son of Amyntas, twice reduced them to terms, when 
weakened by the recent death of their king Agis; and 
they were at length subdued by Alexander (Diodor, 
xix. 2, 4, 22, xvii. 8); after which they were pro¬ 
bably submissive to the Macedonian sovereigns. An 
inscribed marble which has been discovered in the 
acropolis of Athens records an interchange of good 
oiflees between the Athenians and Audoleon, king of 
Paeonia, in the archonship of Diotimus, b. c. 354, or a 
few years after the accession of Philip and Audoleon 
to their respective thrones. The coins of Audoleon, 
who reigned at that time, and adopted, after the 
the death of Alexander, the common types of that 
prince and his successors,—the head of Alexander 
in the character of young Heracles, and on the ob¬ 
verse the figure of Zeus Aetophorus,—prove the ci¬ 
vilisation of Paeonia under its kings. Afterwards 
kings of Paeonia are not heard of, so that their im¬ 
portance must have been only transitory; but it is 
certain that daring the troublous times of Macedonia, 
that is, in the reign of Cassander, the principality of 
the Paeonians existed, and afterwards disappeared. 
At the Roman conquest the Paeonians on the W. of 
the Axius were included in Macedonia Secunda. 
Paeonia extended to the Dentheletae and Maedi of 
Thrace, and to the Dardani, Penestae, and Dassaretii 
of Illyria, comprehending the various tribes who 
occupied the upper valleys of the Erigon, Axius, 
Stiymon and Augitas as far S. as the fertile plain 
of Siris. Its principal tribes to the E. were the 
Odomanti, Aestraei, and Agrianes, parts of whose 
country were known by the names of Parstrymoiiia 
and Paroreia, the former containing probably the 
valleys of the Upper Strymon, and of its great tribu¬ 
tary the river of Sirumitza^ the latter the adjacent 
mountains. On the W. frontier of Paeonia its sub¬ 
divisions bordering on the Penestae and Dassaretii 
were Deuriopos and Polagonia, which with Lyn- 
oestis oompr&ended the entire country watered by 
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the Erigon and its branches. (Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. iii. pp. 212, 306,462,470.) [E. B. J.} 
PAEO'NIA. [Paeonks.] 

PAEO'NIDAE. [Attica, p. 326, a.] 
PAEOPLAE. [Pakones.] 

PAESICI. [Astures, p. 249.J 
PAESTANUS SINUS. [Paestum.] 
PAESTUM (naiOToy, Ptol.; UaterrdSf Strab. t 
Eth. Uaiorravds, Paestanus: Ruins at Pesk>), a city 
of Lucania, on the Tyrrhenian sea, about 5 miles S. 
of the mouth of the Silarus. It was originally a 
Greek colony, named Posidonia (Iloati^covla: Eth, 
noati^wvidTrjs^ and was founded by a colony from 
Sybaris, on the opposite coast of Lucania. (Strab. v. 
p. 251; Scymn. Ch. 245; Scyl. p. 3. § 12.) The 
date of its foundation is uncertain, but it may pro¬ 
bably be referred to tlie period of the chief prosperity 
of Sybaris, when that city ruled over the whole of 
Lucania, from one sea to the other, or from 650 to 
510 B.c. [Sybaris.] It may be observed, also, 
that Solinus calls Posidonia a Doric colony and 
though his authority is worth little in itself, it is 
confirmed by the occurrence of Doric forms on coins 
of the city: hence it seems probable that the Doric 
settlers from Troezen, who formed part of the ori¬ 
ginal colony of Sybaris, but were subsequently ex¬ 
pelled by the Achaeans (Arist. Pol. v. 3), may have 
mainly contributed to the establishment of the new 
colony. According to Strabo it was originally founded 
close to the sea, but was subsequently removed fur¬ 
ther inland (Strab. l.c.); the change, however, was 
not considerable, as the still existing ruins of the 
ancient city are little more than half a mile from 
the coast. 

We know scarcely anything of the early history of 
Posidonia. It is incidentally mentioned by Herodotus 
(i. 167) in a manner that proves it to have been 
already in existence, and apparently as a conside¬ 
rable town, at the period of the foundation of the 
neighbouring Velia, about b.c. 540. But this is the 
only notice of Posidonia until after the fall of its 
parent city of Sybaris, b.c. 510. It has been sup¬ 
posed by some modern writers that it received a 
great accession to its population at that period; but 
Herodotus, who notices the Sybarites as settling on 
that occasion at Lails and Scidrus, does not allude 
to Posidonia. (Herod, vi. 21.) There are, indeed, 
few among the cities of Magna Graecia of which we 
hear less in history; and the only evidence of the 
flourishing condition and prosperity of Posidonia, is 
to be found in the numbers of its coins and in the 
splendid architectural remains, so well known as the 
temples of Paestum. From its northerly position, it 
must have been one of the first cities that suffered 
from the advancing power of the Lucanians, as it 
was certainly one of the first Greek colonies that 
fell into the hands of that people. (Strab. v. p.251.} 
The date of this event is very uncertain; but it is pro* 
bable that it must have taken place before b.g. 390,^ 
when the city of Lalis was besieged by the Luhanians, 
and had apparently become the bulwark of Magna 
Graecia on that side. [Magna Grakcla.] We learn 
from a curious passage of Aristoxenus (ap. Athen, 
xiv. p. 632) that the Greek inhabitants were not ex- 
pelled, but compelled to submit to the authority of 
the Lucanians, and receive a barbarian colony within 
their walls. They still retained many of their ens- 
toms, and for ages afterwards continued to assemble 
at a certain festival every year with the express 
purpose of bewailing their captivity, and reviving 
the traditions of their prosperity. It would appear 
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from Livy (viii. 17), though the passage is not 
quite distinct, that it was recovered by Alexander, 
king of Epirus, as late as b. c. 330; but if so, it 
certainly soon fell again into the hands of the W- 
barians. 

Posidpnia passed with the rest of Luwinia into 
the han^ of the Romans. We find no mention of 
it on this occasion; but in b. c. 273, immediately 
after the departure of Pyrrhus from lt*ily, the 
Romans established a colony there for tlie security 
of their newly acquired territory on this side. (Liv. 

xiv.; Veil. Pat. i. 14; Strab. v. p. 251.) It 
was pi-obably at this period that the name was 
changed, or cornipted, into Paestum, though the 
cliaiige may have already taken place at the time 
when the city fell into the hands of the Lucanians. 
But, from the time that it became a Roman colony, 
the name of Paestum seems to have exclusively pre¬ 
vailed ; and even its coins, which are inscribeil with 
Greek characters, have the legend IIAIS and 
nAHTANO. (Eckhel, vol. i. p. 158.) We hear 
but little of Paestum as a Roman colony: it was one 
of the Coloniae Latinae, and distingui.shcd itself by 
its unshaken fidelity throughout tlie Second Punic 
War. Thus the Paestarii are mentioned as sending 
golden paterae as a present to the Roman senate 
ju.'it bel'oro the battle of Cannae (Liv. xxii. 36). 
Again in ii. c. 210 they furnished sbi])s to the 
squadron with which D. Quintius repaired to the 
siege of Tarentum ; and the following year they 
were among the eighteen colonies which still pro¬ 
fessed their readiness to furni.sh supplie.s and recruits 
to the Roman armies, notwithstanding the long-con¬ 
tinued pressure of the war (Liv. xxvi.39, xxvii. 10.) 
Paestum was therefore at this period still a flourisli- 
ing and considerable town, but we hear little more 
of it daring the Roman Republic. It is incidentally 
mentioned by Cicero in one of his letters (Ep. ad 
Att. xi. 17); and is noticed by all the geographers 
as a still subsisting municipal town. Strabo, how¬ 
ever, observes that it was rendered unhealthy by 
the stagnation of a small river which flowed beneath 
its walls (v. p. 251); and it was probably, therefore, 
already a declining place. But it was still one of 
the eight Praefecturae of Lucaiiia at a considerably 
lifter period ; and inscriptions attest its continued 
exi.stence throughout the Roman Empire. (Strab. I c.; 
Plin. iii. 5. .s. 10; Ptol. iii. 1. § 8; Lib. Cohn, p, 
209; Orell. Inscr. 135, 2492, 3078; Bull. d. Inst. 
Arch. 1836, p. 152.) In some of these it bears the j 
title of a Colonia; but it is^ uncertain at what period , 
it attained that rank : it certainly cannot refer to 
the original Latin colony, as that inu.st have become 
merged in the municipal condition by the effect of 
tlie Lex Julia. We learn from ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rities that it became a bishopric at least as early as 
the fifth century; and it is probable that its final 
decay and desolation was owing to the ravages of the 
Saracens in the tenth century. At that time the 
episcopal see was removed to the neighbouring town 
of CapaaciOy in an elevated situation a few miles 
inland. 

Paestum was chiefly celebrated in ancient times 
for its roses, which possessed the peculiarity of 
flowering twice a year, and were considered as sur¬ 
passing all others in fragrance. (Virg. Georg, iv. 
118; Ovid, Met. xv. 708; Propert. iv. 6. 59; Mar¬ 
tial, iv. 41. 10, Vi. 80. 6; Auson. Idyll. 14. 11.) 
The roses that still grow wild among the ruins are 
said to retain their ancient property, and flower 
regularly both in May and Novemb*er. 

VOI^ u. 
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! The site of Paestum appears to have continued 
wholly uninhabited from the time when the episcopal 
see was removed till within a veiy recent period. 
It was not till the middle of the last centuiy that 
attention was drawn to the ruins which are now so 
celebrated. Though they can hardly be said to liave 
been then first discovered, as they mu.'st always have 
been a conspicuous object from the Bay of Salerno, 
and could not but have been known in their immediate 
neighbourhood, they were certainly unknown to the 
rest of Europe. Even the diligent Cluverius, writing 
in 1624, notices the fact that there were ruins 
which bore the name of Pesto, without any allusion 
to their character and importance. (Cluver. Ital, 
p. 1255.) They seem to have been first visited by 
a certain Count Gazola, in the service of Charles VII., 
King of Naples, before the middle of the hist century, 
and were <lescribed by Antonini, in his work on the 
topography of Lticunia (Naples, 1745), and noticed 
by Mazzocclii, who has inserted a dissertation on the 
history of Paestum in his work on tlie Ileraclean 
Tables (pp. 499—515) published in 1754. Before 
the end of the century they became the subject of 
the special works of Magnoni and Paoli, and were 
visited by travellers from all parts of Europe. 
Among these, Swinburne in 1779, has left a very 
accurate description of the ruins; and their archi¬ 
tectural details are given by Wilkins in his Magna 
Graecia (fob Cambr. 1807). 

The principal ruins consist of the walls, and three 
temples standing within the space enclosed by them. 
The whole circuit of the walls can be clearly made 
out, and they are in many places standing to a con¬ 
siderable height; several of the towers also remain 
at the angles, and vestiges of the ancient gates, 
which were four in number; one of these, on the E. 
side of tlie town, is nearly perfect, and surmounted by 
a l egularly constructed arch. The whole circuit of the 
walls forms an irregular polygon, about 3 miles in cir¬ 
cumference. The two principal temples stand not far 
from the southern gate of the city. The finest and most 
ancient of these is commonly known as the temple 
of Neptune; but there is no authority for the name, 
beyond the fact that Neptune, or Poseidon, was un¬ 
questionably the tutelary deity of the city which 
derived from him its ancient name of Posidonia. 
The temple was hypaethral, or had its cella open to 
the sky, and is 195 feet long by 79 wide; it is re¬ 
markably perfect; not a single column is wanting, 
and the entablature and pediments are almost entire. 
The style of architecture is Doric, but its proportions 
are heavier, and the style altogether more massive 
and solid than any other extant edifice of the kind. 
On this account some of the earlier antiquarians dis¬ 
puted the fact of its Greek origin, and ascribed it to 
the Phoenicians or Etruscans : but there is not a 
shadow of foundation for this ; we have no trace of 
any settlement on the spot before the Greek colony; 
and the architecture is of pure Greek style, though 
probably one of the most ancient specimens of the 
Doric order now remaining. About 100 yards from 
the temple of Neptune, and nearer to the south gate, 
is the second edifice, which on account of some pecu¬ 
liarities in its plan has been called a Basilica, but is 
unquestionably also a temple. It is of the kind 
called pseudo-dipteral; but differs from every other 
ancient building known in having nine columns at 
each end, while the interior is divided into two parts 
by a single range of columns running along the 
centre of the building. It was probably a temple 
consecrated to two different divinities, or rather, in 
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fact, two temples united in one. It has 18 co¬ 
lumns in each side, and is 180 feet long by 80 in 
width. The third temple, which is at some distance 
from the other two, nearer to the N. gate of tlie 
town, and is commonly known as the Temple of 
Ceres or Vesta (though there is no reason for either 
name), is much smaller than the other two, being 
only 108 feet in length by 48 in breadth: it presents 
no remarkable architectural peculiarities, but is, as 
well as the so-called Basilica, of much later date 
than the great temple. Mr. Wilkins, indeed, would 
assign them both to the Roman period: but it is dif¬ 
ficult to reconcile this with the history of the city, 
which never appears to have been a place of much 
importance under the Roman rule. (Swinburne’s 
Travels^ vol. ii. pp. 131—138; Wilkins’s Magna 
Graecia, pp. 55—67.) 

The other remains are of little importance. The 
vestiges of an amphitheatre exist near the centre 
of the city; and not far from them are the 
fallen ruins of a fourth temple, of small size and 
clearly of Roman date. Excavations have also laid 
bare the foundations of many houses and other build¬ 
ings, and the traces of a portico, which appear to 
indicate the site of the ancient forum. The remains 
of an aqueduct are also visible outside the walls; 
and numerous tombs (some of which are said to be 
of much interest) have been recently brought to 
light. 
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A. Temple of Neptune. 

B. Temple, commonly called Basilica. 

C. Smaller temple, oi Vesta (?). 

D. Amphlthetatre. 

K. Other ruins of Roman time. 

F F. Gates oi'tho city. 

O. River Salso. 

The small river which (as already noticed by 
Strabo), by stagnating under the walls of Faestum, 
rendered its situation so unhealthy, is now called the 
ScUso : its ancient name is not mentioned. It forms 
extensive deposits of a calcareous stone, resembling 
the Roman travertin^ which forms an excellent 
building material, with which both the walls and 
edifices of the city have been constructed. The ma- 
lari^ which caused the site to be wholly abandoned 
during the middle ages, has already sensibly dimi¬ 
nished, since the resort of travellers has again at¬ 
tracted a small population to the spot, and given 
rise to some cultivation. 

About five miles from Paestum, at the mouth 
of the Silarus or Sele^ stood, in ancient times, a cele¬ 
brated temple of Juno, which, according to the tra¬ 
dition adopted both by Strabo and Pliny, was founded 
by the Argonauts under Jason (Strab. vi. p. 252 ; 
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Plin. iii. 6, s. 10). It is probable that the worship 
of the Aigivo Hera, or Juno, was brought hither by 
the Troezenian colonists of Posidonia. Pliny places 
the temple on the N. bank of the Silarus ; Strabo, 
probably more correctly, on the S. 

The extensive gulf which extends from the pro¬ 
montory of Minerva (the Pmta della Campanella) 
to the headland called Posidium (the Pmta di Li- 
cosd), and is now known as the Gvlf of Salerno^ 
derived its ancient name from the city of Paestum, 
being called by the Romans Pakstamus Sinus, and 
by the Greeks the gulf of Posidonia 
T7)s K6\Tros. (Strab. v. p. 251; Sinus Paestanus, 
Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; Mel. ii. 4. § 9; Cic. ad Att. xvi. 
6.) [E.H.B.] . 
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PAESU'LA (nattroOXa), a town of the Turdetani 
in HLspania Baetica. (Ptol. ii. 4. § 13.) It is 
identified by Ukert with Salteras, but its site is 
uncertain. 

PAESUS (riajtrtis), an ancient town on the coast 
oi Troas, at the entrance of the Propontis, between 
Lamp.sacus and Parium. (Horn. II. ii. 828, v. 612; 
Herod, v. 117.) At one period it received colonists 
from Miletus; but in Strabo’s time (xiii. p. 589) tlie 
town was destroyed, and its inhl^'itants had trans¬ 
ferred themselves to LampsacusJ ^‘ch was likewise 
a Milesian colony. The town d/that its name from 
the small river Paesus, on wU thai^^ situated, 
and now bears the name Heir am-Peri" FL. S.1 

PAGAE. [Pegae.1 

PAGALA (rd HayoKa^ Arrian, India, c. 23,) a 
place on the coast of Gedrosia, to which the fleet of 
Nearchus came after leaving the river Arabis. It 
.seems probable that it is the same as a place called 
Segada or Fegala by Philostratus, and which was 
also ill the country of the Oritae (Vit. Apoll. iii. 
54). It cannot bo identified with any existing 
spot. [V.] 

PAGASAE (no 7 aflrai: also Pagasa, gen. -ae, Plin, 
iv. 8. s. 15; Mela, ii. 3. § 6; Prop. i. 20. 17: Elh. 
Uayaaaiosy Pagasaeus), a town of Magnesia in 
Thessaly, situated at the northern extremity of the 
bay named after it. (UayafffirtKhs K6\Tros, Scylax, 
p. 24; Strab. ix. p. 438; UayaalrriSy Pern, Phil 
Epist. 159; Pagasaeus Sinus, Mela, /.<?.; Fagasicus, 
Plin. 1. c.) Pagasae is celebrated in mythology as 
the port where Jason built the ship Argo, and from 
which he sailed upon his adventurous voyage: hence 
some of the ancients derived its name from the eon** 
structiou of that vessel (from irffyvufju^^ but others 
from the numerous and abundant springs which 
were found at tins spot. (Strab. ix. p. 436.) Pagasae 
was conquered by Philip after the defeat of Ono- 
xnarchus. (Dem,. 01 i. pp. 11, 13; Diod. xvi. 31, 
where for naryal we ought probably to read Tlayeurai,) 
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On the foundation of Demetrias in b. c. 290, Pagasae 
was one of the towns, whose inhabitants were trans¬ 
ferred to the new city; but after the Eoman conquest 
Pagasae was restored, and again became an important 
place. In the time of Strabo it was the port of 
Pherae, which was the principal city in this part of 
Thessaly. Pagasae was 90 stadia from Pherae, and 
20 .from lolcos. (Strab. 1. c.) The ruins of the 
ancient city are to be seen near Fo/o, which has 
given the modem name to the bay. The ticropolis 
occupied the summit of some rocky heights above 
CcLpQ Anghistrij and at the foot of the rocks are 
many copious sources of water, of wliich Strabo 
speaks. But as these springs are rather saline to 
the taste, the city was provided in the Roman times 
with water from a distance by means of an aqueduct, 
the ruined piers of which are still a conspicuous 
object. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 368, 
Mq.) 

PAGASAEUS SINUS. [Pagasae.] 

PAGRAE (TlaypaC)^ a town of Syria, placed by 
Ptolemy in the distiict of Picria, near the Syrian 
gates (v. 15. § 12), but more particularly de¬ 
scribed by Strabo, as adjoining Gindarus, the acro¬ 
polis of Cyrrhcstice. Pagrae he places in the district 
of Antiochis, and describes as a strung place near 
the ascent of the Ainanus, on the Syrian side of the 
pass called Amanidks Pviae [Vol. I. p. 113], the 
vSyrian gates of Ptolemy (/. c.). The plain <»f 
Antioch, adds Strabo, lies under Pagrae, through 
which flows the Arceutlius, the Orontes, and the 
Labotas. In this plain is also the dyke of Melea¬ 
ger and the river Oeiiopariis. Above it is the ridge 
of Trapezae, so called from its resemblance to a 
table, on which Vcntidiu.s engaged Phranicatos, ge¬ 
neral of the Parthiaiis. (xvi. p. 751.) The place 
is easily identified in medieval and modern geo¬ 
graphy by the aid of Abulfeda and Pococke. 
Baghras, writes the former, has a lofty citadel, with 
fountains, and valley, and gardens; it is said to be 
distant 12 miles from Antioch, and as many from 
Ishanderun. It is situated on a mountain over¬ 
hanging the valley of Charem^ which Charem is 
distant two stages to the east. Baghras is distant 
less than a stage from Darhasak, to the south. 
{TabuiaSyriae, p. 120.) Pococke is still more par¬ 
ticular in his description. He passed witliin sight 
of it between Antioch and Baias. After passing 
Caramaut, he turned to the we.st between the hills. 
“ We saw also, about 2 miles to the north, the 
strong castle of Pagras on the hills; this was the 
ancient name of it in the Itinerary [Antonini], in 
which it is placed 16 miles from Alexandria and 
25 from Antioch; which latter is a mistake, for the 
Jerusalem Journey (calling it Pangrios) puts it 
more justly 16 miles from Antioch. As 1 have 
been informed, a river called Sowda rises in the 
mountain to the west, runs under this place,... and 
falls into tlie lake of Antioch,”— also called from it 
Bahr-eUSouda, otherwise BaJir-Agoule, “ the White 
Lake,” from the colour of its waters. This Suuda 
“ seems to be the river Arceutlius mentioned by 
Strabo, immediately after Pagrae, as running througli 
the plain of Antioch.” (^Ohservatiom on Syria, 
vol. ii. p, 173.) It is nuuibered 17 on the map of 
the gulf of Issus. [Vol. I. p. 114.] [ G. W,] 

PAGUS (ndyos), a hill of Ionia, a little to the 
north of Smyrna, with a chapel of Nemesis and a 
spring of excellent water. (Paus.v. 12. § 1.) Modem 
travellers describe the hill as between 600 and 600 
feet high, and as presenting the form of a cone from 
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which the point is cut off. (Hamilton, Besearckes, 
i. p. 53, foil.) [L. S.] 

PAGYKl'TAE (nayvp7Tat, Ptol. iii. 5. § 22), a 
people of European Sarmatia, whose position cannot 
be made out. Schafarik (S/av. Alt. vol. i. p. 211) 
connects the termination of their name with the word 
“ gura,” wliich the Polc.s and other Russo-Slavoiiian 
stocks use for “ gora,” “ mountain.” [Ii. B. J.] 
PALA'ClUM (noA-dicioi/), a fortress in the Taurio 
Chersonese, built by Scilurus, king of the Tauro- 
Scytliian.s, to resist the attacks of Mithridates and 
his generals. (Strab. vii. p. 312.) The name, 
which it .seems to have taken from his son Palacus 
(Strab. pp. 306, 309), still survives in the modern 
Balakldva, which Dr. Clark {Travels, vol. ii. p. 219) 
inaccurately supposes to be derived from the Genoese 
“Bella Clava,” “The Fair Harbour.” Its harbour 
was the Symuolon Portus { 2 vfjL € 6 \(av 
Strab. vii. pp. 308, 309; Arrian, Peripl. p. 20; Ptol. 
iii. 6. § 2; Plin. iv. 26), or the Cemharo or Cem¬ 
balo of tlie middle age.s, the narrow entrance to 
which lias been described by Strabo (/. c.) with such 
fidelity to nature. According to him, the harbour, 
together with that of Ctenus {Sebastopol), consti¬ 
tuted by their approach an isthmus of 40 stadia; 
this with a wall fenced the Lesser Peninsula, having 
within it the city of Chersonesus The Sinus 
PoRTuosus of Pomponius Mela(ii. 1. § 3), from tho 
position he assigns to it between Criunietopoii and 
the next point to tho W., can only agree with Bala- 
kliiva, which is truly “ KoXh^ Xifx^v et promontoriis 
duobus includltur.” Dubois de ^loiitpcreux ( Voyage 
autour du Caucctse, vol. vi, pp. 115, 220), in ac¬ 
cordance with his theoiy of transferring the wander¬ 
ings of Odysseus to the waters of the Buxine, 
discovers in Balakldva tho haibour of the giant 
Laestrygones {Odyss. x, 80—99); and this opinion 
has been taken up by more than one writer. It is 
almost needless to say that the poet’s graphic pic¬ 
ture of details freshly drawn from the visible world, 
is as true of other landlocked basins, edged in by 
cliffs, as when applied to the greyish-blue, or light 
red Jura rocks, wliich hem in the entrance to the 
straits of Balakldva. [E. B. J.] 

PALAE, a town of Thrace, according to Lapie 
near Moussaldja. {Itin. Ant. p. 568.) [T. H. D.J 

PALAE A. 1. (HaAa^a), a place in the Troad 
on the coast, 130 stadia from Aiideira. (Strab. xiii. 
p. 614.) 

2. {UaXaih Kcvpr]), in Laconia. [Pi.eiae.] 
PALAEBYBLOS {Ua,Xai€vS\os, Strab. xv. p, 
755; riaAaidgoSAos, Ptol. v. 15 § 21), a town of 
Phoenicia, which Strabo places after tlie Climax 
or promontory called lias- Watta-Salan, forming the 
N. extremity of the Bay of Kesruan. The site, 
which is unknown, was therefore probably between 
the Climax, in the steep cliffs of which it was neces¬ 
sary to cut steps—whence the name—and the river 
Lycus, among tlie hills which closely border the 
shore, and rise to the height of 1000 feet. Ptolemy 
(/. c.) calls it a city of the interior, and tho Peu- 
tinger Table places it 7 M. P. from Berytus, but 
does not give its distance from By bios. (Kenrick, 
Phoenicia, p. 12, London, 1855.) [E. B. J] 

PALAEMYNDUS. [Mvndus.] 
PALAEOBYBLUS. [Palaubyblus.] 
Pi^AEPHARUS, or PALAE PH A USA LUS, 
that Is either old Pharae or Pherae or old Phursulu.s, 
according to the diflerence of the readings in tho 
text of Livy (xxxii. 13). 

PALAEPOLIS. [Neapolis.] 
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PALAERUS (na\aip6s : Eth. IlaAoupft^s), a 
town on the W. coast of Acarnania, on the Ionian 
sea, which is placed by Strabo between Leucas and 
Alyzia. Its exact site is unknown. Leake places 
it in the valley of Livddhi. In the first year of the 
Peloponnesian War (b. c. 431) Palaerus was in al¬ 
liance with the Athenians; and when the latter 
people took the neighbouring town of Sollium, 
which was a Corinthian colony, they gave both it 
and its territory to the inhabitants of Palacrus. 
(Thur. ii. 30; Strab. x. pp. 450, 459.) 

PALAESCEI\SIS. [Scia-sis.] 

PALAESIMUNDUM (Plin. vi. 22. s. 24), a great 
town in the ancient Taprobane (Cev//ow), an account 
of which was given to the Ronuins by Annins Plo- 
catnus, who spent six months there during the reign 
of the emperor Claudius. According to him, it was 
situated on a river of the same name, which, flowing 
from a great internal lake, entered the sea by three 
mouths. It is probable that it is represented by the 
present Trincomalee, in the neighbourhood of which 
are the remains of enormous ancient works for the 
regulation of the course of the river—now called the 
Mahavello-Ganga. (Brooke, Geoyr. Jouni. vol. 
iii. p. 223.) The name occurs under the form 
Palaesimundu in the Periplus Mar. Eiythr., and in 
Marcian’s Peripl. Maris Exteri as the name of the 
island itself. Thus the first speaks of v^aos A€- 
yopivt) naAot<r//ioi5'55ou, but anciently Taprobane 
(c. 61, ed. Muller); and the second states that the 
island of Taprobane was formerly called Palaesi- 
I'^undn, but is now called Sal ice (c. 35, ed, MUller). 
Ptolemy, and Stephanus, who follows him, state that 
the island IldAot p\v iKaXuro vvp 

iSaAiK-f) (vii. 4. § 1). It is very probable, however, 
that this is in both cases to be considered as an 
erroneous reading, and that the true name was 
Palaesimundum. Lassen considers that it is de¬ 
rived from the Sanscrit word.s PuU-Svmmt^f the 
Head of the Holy Law. (^Dissert, de Imula Tapro-- 
bane, p. 14.) [V.] 

PALAESTE, a town upon the coast of Chaonia 
in Epeirus, at the southern foot of the Acroceraunian 
peak, where Caesar landed from Brundusiura, in 
order to carry on the war against Pompey in Illyria. 
(Lucan, PJiars. v. 460.) In this vicinity there is a 
modern village, called Paldsa ; and there c.jin there¬ 
fore be little doubt tliat Lucan has prcseiTed the real 
name of the place where Cae.'iar landed, and that 
there is a mistake in the MSS. of Caesar, where the 
name is written Pharsalus. (Cacs. B. C. iii. 6; 
comp. Leake, Northeim Greece, vol. i. p. 5.) 

PALAB^STENA (Ua\ai(rriprj : Eth. HoAtti- 
oTtvjfs), the most commonly received and chissical 
name for the country, otherwise called the Land of 
Canaan, Judaea, the Holy Lund, &c. This name 
has the authority of the prophet Isaiah, among the 
sacred writers; and was received by the earlie.st 
secular historians. Herodotus calls the Hebrews 
Syrians of Palestine; and states that the sea-border 
of Syria, inhabited, according to him, by Phoenicians 
from the Red Sea, was called Palaestina, as far as 
Egypt (vii. 89). He elsewhere places Syria Palaes¬ 
tina between Phoenice and Egypt; Tyre and Sidon 
in Phoenice; Ascalon, Cadytis, lenysus in Palaestina 
S^Tiae; elsewhere he places Cadytis and Azotiis 
simply in Syria (iv. 39, iii. 5, ii. 116, 157, i. 105, 
iii. 5). 

The name, as derived from the old inhabitants of 
the land, originally described only the sea-border 
south of Mount Carmel, occupied by the Philistines 
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from the very earliest period, and during the time of 
the Israelite kingdom {Exod. xiii. 17); although it 
would appear that this district was partially occu¬ 
pied by the cognate branches of the Canaanites. 
(^Gen. X. 14, 19.) It afterwards came to he used of 
the inland parts likewise, and that not only on the 
west of the Jordan, but also to the east, as far as 
the limits of the children of Israel; and in this 
wider acceptation it will be convenient here to adopt 
it; although it deserves to be noted that even so late 
a.s Jo-sephus the name Palaestina was occasionally 
used in its more restricted and proper sense, viz. 
of that part of the coast inhabited of old by the 
Philistines. (See the passages referred to in Reland, 
p. 41, who devotes the nine first chapters of hia 
work to the names of Palestine, pp. 1—51.) 

I. Gknkral Boundaries, Soil, Climate, 

The general boundaries of Palestine, in this wider 
acceptation of the name, are clearly defined by the 
Mediterranean on the west, and the great desert, 
now called the Hauran, on the cast. [Hauran.] 
The country, however, on the east of Jordan was 
not originally designed to form part of the land of 
Israel; which was to have been bounded by the 
Jordan and its inland lakes. {Numb, xxxiv. 6, 
10—12; comp, xxxii.) The northern and south¬ 
ern boundaries are not so clearly defined; but it is 
probable that a more careful investigation and a 
more accurate survey of the country than has 
hitherto been attempted might lead to the recovery 
of many of the sites mentioned in the sacred books, 
.and of natural divisions which might help to the 
elucidation of the geography of Palestine. On the 
south, indeed, recent investigations have led to the 
discovery of a well-defined mountain barrier, forming 
a natural wall along the south of Palestine, from the 
southern bay of the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean, 
along the line of which, at intervals, may be found 
traces of the names mentioned in the borders in the 
books of Moses and Joshua, terminating on the west 
with the river of B'gypt ( Wady-eUArtsh) at Rhinoco- 
riira, {Numb, xxxiv. 3—5 ; comp. Josh. xv. 1—4 ; 
Williams, IJohj (7%, vol. i., appendix i., note 1, p. 463 
—468.) On the northern border the mention of 
Mount Ilor is perplexing; the point on the coast of 
“ tlio great sea” is not fixed; nor are the sites of 
Hamath or Zedad determined. {Numb, xxxiv. 7, 8; 
comp. Ezek. xlvii. 15, 16.) But whatever account 
may be given of the name Hor in the northern 
borders of Palestine, the mention of Hermon as the 
northern extremity of the Israelites’ conquests in 
Deuteronomy (iii. 9, v. 48) would point to that 
rather than to Lebanon, which Keland conjectures, 
as the mountain in question: while the fact that 
Sidon is assigned to the tribe of Asher {Judges, i. 
21) would prove that the point on the coast must 
be fixed north of that border town of the Canaanites. 
{Gen. X. 19; Josh. xix. 28.) The present.//aTwoA, 
near to Uoms (Einesa), is much too far north to 
fall in with the boundary of Palestine, and it must 
be conceded that we have not at present sufiScient 
data to enable us to determine its northern limits. 
(Reland, lib.i. cap. 25, pp. 113-—123.) To this it 
must be added that the limits of Palestine varied 
at different periods of its history, and according to 
the views of different writers (ib. cap. 26, pp. 124 
—127), and that the common error of confounding 
the limits of the possessions of the Israelites with 
those assigned to their conquests has still further 
embarrassed the question. Assuming, however, 
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those boundaries, as do the sacred writers and 
Josephus, we maj now take a general view of ita 
physicnl features which have always so much to do 
with the formation of the character of the inha¬ 
bitants. It is well described in its principal fea¬ 
tures, in the book of Deuteronomy, as “ a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains and depths, that spring 
out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and barley, 
and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates: a land of 
oil olive, and honey; a land wherein thou shalt eat 
bread without scarceness; thou shalt nut lack any¬ 
thing in it; a land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass” (viii. 7—9; 
comp. xi. 11,12). The great variety of its natural 
productions must be ascribed to the diversified cha¬ 
racter of its surface and the natural richness of its 
soil, which was obviously taxed to the utmost by 
the industry of its numerous inhabitants; for there 
is no part of the hill country, however at present 
desolate and depopulated, which docs not bear evi¬ 
dences of ancient agricultural labour in its scarped 
rocks and ruined terrace-walls; while in the vicinity 
of its modern villages, the rude traditionary style 
of husbandry, unimproved and unvaried for 3000 
years, enables the travell(;r to realise the ancient 
fertility of this highly favoured land, and the oc¬ 
cupations of its inhabitants, iis well as the genius 
of their poetry, all whose images are boiTowed from 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits. As the peculiar 
characteristic feature in tlie geography of Greece is 
the vast proportion of its sea-border to its superficial 
area, so the peculiarity of the geography of Palestine 
inay be said to bo the undue proportion of mountain, 
or rather hill country, to its extent. In the districts 
of Tripoli^ Akka^ and Damascus, three descriptions 
of soil prevail. In general that of the mountainous 
parts of Palestine and central Syria is dry and stony, 
being formed in a great measure from the debris of 
rocks, of which a large portion of the surface of the 
districts of Lebanon, the Ilauran, and Ledja, with 
the mountainous countries of Judaea, are composed; 
it is mixed, however, with the alluvium constantly 
brought down by the irrigating streams. The 
second and richest district are the plains of Es- 
draelon, Zabulon, Baalbek, part of the Dc<apolis, 
and Damascus, as well as the valleys of the .Iordan 
and Orontes, which for the most part consist of a 
fat loamy soil. Being almost without a pebble, it 
becomes, when dry, a tine brown earth, like garden 
mould, which, when saturated by the rains, is 
almost a quagmire, and in the early part of the 
bummer becomes a marsh; when cultivated, most 
abundant crops of tobacco, cotton, and grain are 
obtained. The remainder of the territory chiefly 
consists of the plains called Barr by the Arabs, and 
Mid bar by the Hebrews, both words bignifying simply 
a tract of land left entirely to nature, and being 
applied to the pasture trju;ts about almost every 
town in Syria, as well as to those spots w'here vege¬ 
tation almost entirely fails. Such spots prevail in 
the tracts towaixls the eastern side of the country, 
wliere the soil is mostly an indurated clay, witli 
irregular ridges of limestone hills separating different 
parts of the surface. The better description of soil 
is occasionally diversified by hill and dale, and has 
very much the appearance of some of our downs, but 
is covered with the liquorice plant, mixed with 
aromatic shrubs, and occasionally some dwarf trees, 
such as the tamarisk and acacia. Many of the 
tracts eastward of the Jordan (Peraea) are of this 
description! particularly those near the Uawran^ 
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which, under the name of Roman Arabia, had Bozra 
for its capital. The inferior tracts are frequently 
coated with pebbles and black flints, having little, 
and sometimes no vegetation. Such are the greater 
portions of the tracts southward of Gaza and 
Hebron, and that part of the pashalick which borders 
upon Arabia Deserta, where scarcity of water has 
produced a wilderness, which at best is only capable 
of nourishing a limited number of sheep, goats, and 
camels; its condition is the worst in summer, at 
which season little or no rain falls throughout the 
eastern parts of Syria. 

Owing to the ine(juality of its surface, Palestine 
has a great variety of temperature and climate, 
which have been distributed as follows.—(1) The 
cold; (2) warm and humid; (3) warm and dry. The 
first belongs principally to the Lebanon range and 
to Mount Hennon, in the extreme north of the 
country, but is shared in some measure by the 
mountain districts of Nablus, Jerusalem, and 
Hebron, where the winters are often very severe, 
the springs mild, and a refreshing breeze tempers 
the summer heat. The second embraces tlio slopes 
adjoining the coobt of the Mediterranean, together 
with the adjacent plains of Akka, Jaffa, and Gaza ; 
also those in the interior, such as Esdraelon, the 
valley of the Jordan, and part of Peraea. The third 
prevails in the south-eastern parts of Syria, the 
contiguity of which to the arid deserts of burning 
sand, exposes them to the furnace-blasts of the 
sirocco untempered by the humid winds which pre¬ 
vail to the west of the central highlands, while the 
depression of the southern part of the Jordan valley 
and the Dead Sea gives to the plain of Jericho and 
the districts in the vicinity of that sea an Egyptian 
climate. (Col.Chesney, Expedition to the Euphrates, 
vol. i. pp. 533—637.) 

II. Geology, Natural Divisions, and Pro¬ 
ductions. 

The general geographical position of Palestine is 
well described in the following extract; — “ That 
great mountain chain known to the ancients under 
the various names of Imaus, Caucasus, and Taui'us, 
which extends duo cast and west from China to 
Asia Minor; this chain, at tlie point where it enters 
Asia Elinor, throws off to the southward a subor¬ 
dinate ridge of hills, which forms tlie barrier be¬ 
tween the Western Sea and the plains of Syria 
and Assyria. After pursuing a tortuous course for 
some time, and breaking into the parallel ridges of 
Libanus and Antilibauus, it runs with many breaks 
and divergencies through Palestine and the Arabian 
peninsula to the Indian Ocean. One of the most 
remarkable of these breaks is the great plain of 
Esdraelon, the battle-field of the East. From this 
point... the ridge or mountainous tract extends, 
without interruption, to the south end of the Dead 
Sea, or further. This whole tract rises gradually 
towards the south, forming the hill country of 
Ephraim and Judah, until, in the vicinity of Hebron, 
it attains an altitude of 3250 feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean. At a point exactly opposite to 
the extreme north of the Dead Sea, t. e. due west 
from it, where the entire ridge has an elevation of 
about 2710 feet, and close to the saddle of the 
ridge, a very remarkable feature of this rocky pro¬ 
cess, so to call it, occurs. The appearance is as if 
a single, but vast wave of this sea of rock, rising 
and swcllmg gradually from north to south, had 
been suddenly chocked in its advance, and, after a 
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considerable eubsidenoe below the general level, left 
Btauding perfectly isolated from the surrounding 
mass, both as to its front and sides* Add, that about 
the middle of this wave there is a slight depression, 
channelling it from north-west to south-east, and 
you have before you the natural limestone rock 
which forms the site of Jerusalem.” (^Christian 
Remembrancer^ No. Ixvi. N. S., vol. xviii. pp. 425, 
426.) A few additions to this graphic sketch of 
the general geography of Palestine will suffice to 
complete the description of its main features, and to 
furnish a nomenclature for the more detailed notices 
which must follow. This addition will be best sup- 
lied by the naturalist liussegger, whose travels 
avo furnished a desideratum in the geography of 
Palestine, It will, however, be more convenient to 
consider below his third division of the country, 
comprehending the river Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
with its volcanic phaonomena, as those articles have 
been reserved for this place, and the historical im¬ 
portance of them demands a fuller account than is 
given in his necessarily brief summary. He divides 
the country as follows: — 

1. The fruitful plain extending along the coast 
from Gaza to Juny, north-east of Beirut. 

2. The momitaiu range separating this plain from 
the valley of the Jordan, which, coinuiencing with 
Jehel Khalil^ forms the rocky land of Judaea, Sa¬ 
maria, and Galilee, and ends with the knot of moun¬ 
tains from W’hich Libanus and Antilibauus extend 
towards the north. 

3. The valley of the Jordan, with the basins of 
ilie lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea, as far as 
Wady-eUGhoi\ the northeru end of Wady-eUAraba, 

4. The country on the east of the Jordan, as far 
os the parallel of Damascus. 

(1.) The part of the coast plain extending 
from the isthmus of Suez between the sea and the 
mountains of Judaea and Samaria, and bounded by 
the ridge of Carmel, belongs, in regard to its fer¬ 
tility, to the most beautiful regions of Syria. The 
vegetation in all its forms is that of the warmer 
parts of the sliores of the Mediterranean; in the 
southern districts the palm flourishes. 

Tlio mountains of Judaea and Samaria, which 
rise to the height of 2000 feet above the sea, follow 
the lino of the plain until they meet the ridge of 
Carmel. The coast district belongs partly to the older 
and newer pliocene of the marine deposits, and partly 
to the chalk and Jura formations of the neighbour¬ 
ing mountainous country. 

To the north of Cannel the hilly arable land 
occurs again. 

Still further north, with the exception of a few 
strips of land about Acre, Sur^ Seida, Beirut^ &c., 
the coast plain becomes more and more naiTowed by 
the mountains, which extend towards the sea, until 
there only remains here and there a very small strip 
of coast 

Several mountain streams, swollen in the rainy 
season to tori'ents, flow through deep narrow valleys 
into the plain, in part fertilising it; in part, where 
there are no barriers to oppose their force, spreading 
devastation far and wide. Of these the principal 
are Nahr~el~Ktlby Nahr-ed-Damury the Auli, the 
Saharanehy Xahr-eUKasimiehy Nahr MukuttUy &c. 

The mountain sides of Lebanon, from Seida to 
BeiriUy are cultivated in terraces; the prijicipal 
pixkluct of this kind of cultivation is the vine and 
mulberry; the secondary, figs, oranges, pomegra¬ 
nates, and, in general, the so-called tropical fruits. 
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The want of grass begins to show itself in Syria, 
and especially on tlie sides of the proniontoiy, owing 
to the long continued droughts. The Syrian moun¬ 
tains along the coast north of Carmel, and especially 
the sides of Lebanon, are, with the exception of the 
garden-trees, and a few scattered pines, entirely 
devoid of wood. 

(2.) The land immediately towards the east, 
which follows the line of coast from south to north, 
at a distance now greater now less, rises in the form 
of a lofty mountain chain, the summits of which 
are for the most part rounded, and rarely peaked; 
forming numerous plateaux, and including the 
whole space between the coast on the west, and the 
valley of the Jordan, with the Dead Sea and the 
lake of Tiberias, on the east, having an average 
breadth of from 8 to 10 German miles. 

This mountain chain commences in the south 
wdth Jehel Khalil, which, towards the west and 
south-west, stretches to the plain of Gaza and the 
sandy deserts of the isthmus, and towards the south 
and south-east joins the mountain country of Ara¬ 
bia Petraea, and towards the east sinks suddenly 
into the basin of the Dead Sea. Immediately joined 
to Jehel Khalil are Jehel-el-Kods and the moun¬ 
tains of Ephraim, sinking on the east into the 
valley of the Jordan, and on the west into the plain 
at Jaffa. Further north follows Jebel NMus, 
with the other mountains of Samaria, bounded on 
the east by the valley of the Jordan, on the west by 
the coast district; and towards the north-west ex¬ 
tending to the sea, and forming the promontory of 
Carmel. North oiMerj Ibn ’A?mVare the mountains 
of Galilee, llermon, Tabor, Jebel Safed, Saron, &c. 
This group sinks into the basin of the lake of Tibe¬ 
rias and the upper valley of the Jordan, on the east, 
on the west into the coast district of Acre and Sur, 
extends into the sea in several promontories, and is 
united to the chain of Lebanon at Seida, by Jebel- 
ed-l>rus, and by the mountains of the Upper Jordan 
and of Hasbeia to Jebcl-es-Sheich, or J^tUeUTel^, 
and thus to tlio chain of Antilibauus. 

The whole mountain chain in the district just 
described belongs to the Jura and chalk formation. 
Crystalline and plutonic rocks there are none, and 
volcanic formations are to he found only in the 
mountains surrounding the basin of the lake of Ti¬ 
berias. The higiiest points are situated in the 
northern part of the range, in the neighbourhood of 
Jebel-es-Sheich, and in the eastern and south¬ 
eastern pait of Galilee. {Jebel-es-Sheich is 9500 
feet above the sea.) Furtlier south the mountains 
become perceptibly lower, and the highest of the 
mountains of Judaea are scarcely 4000 feet above 
the sea. 

The character of the southem part of this range is 
veiy different from that of the northera. The pla¬ 
teaux and slopes of the central chain of Judaea are 
wild, rocky, and devoid of vegetation; the valleys 
numerous, deep, and narrow. In the lowlands, 
wherever productive soil is collected, and there is a 
supply of water, there springs up a rich vegetation. 
All the plants of the temperate region of Europe 
flourish together with tropical fruits in perfection, 
especially tl»e vine and olive. 

In Samaria the character of the land is more 
genial; vegetation flourishes on all sides, and several 
of the mountains are clothed with wood to their 
summits. With still greater beauty and grandeur 
does nature exhibit herself in Galilee. The moun¬ 
tains become higher, their form bolder and sharper. 
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The great Hennon (Jebel^Sheich') rises hign 
above the other mountains. 

The valleys are no longer inhospitable ravines; 
they become long and broad, and partly form plains 
of large extent, as Esdraelon. A beautiful pasture 
land extends to the heights of the mountains. Con¬ 
siderable mountain streams water the valleys. 

( 3 .) To the east of this mountain chain lies the 
valley of the Jordan, the most remarkable of all 
known depressions of the earth, as well on account 
of its great length as of its almost incredible depth. 
[See below. III. and IV.] 

(4.) On the east of the Dead Sea and the Jordan 
valley, with the sea of Tiberias, rises like a wall a 
steep mountain range of Jura limestone. On the 
top of this lies a broad plateau inhabited by nomadic 
Arabs and stationary tribes. The southern part of 
these highlands is known by the name of Jebel 
Belka; further north, beyond the Zerka^ in the 
neighbourhood of the lofty Ajlun, it meets the 
highlands of Ez-Zoudt; and still further north 
begins the well known plateau El-IIaurariy which, 
inhabited chiefly by Arabs and Druses, is bounded 
by Antilibanus and the Syrian desei-t, joins the pla¬ 
teau of Damascus, and there reaches a height of 
2304 Paris feet above the sea. 

III. The Jordan. 

The most celebrated river of Judaea, and the only 
stream of any considerable size in the country. Its 
etymology has not been successfully investigated by 
the ancients, who propose a compound of Yor and 
Dan, and imagine two fountains bearing these names, 
from which the river derived its origin and appella¬ 
tion. S. Jerome (^Onomast. s. v. Dan) derives it 
from «7br, which he says is equivalent to ^uOpov^ 
Jluviua, and Dan the city, where one of its principal 
fountains was situated. But there ai-e serious ob¬ 
jections to both pirts of this derivation. Fur in the 
first place Is the Hebrew form of the equivalent 
for JluviuSj while the proper name is always [‘ 1 “)!, 
and never as the proposed etymology W'ould 

require; while the name Dan, iis applied to the city 
Laish, is five centuries later than the fiist mention 
of the river in the book of Genesis; and the theory 
of anticipation in the numerous passages of the Pen¬ 
tateuch in which it occurs is scarcely admissible 
(See Judges^ xviii.; Gen. xiii. 10, xxxii. 10; J 06 , 
xl. 23), although Dan is certainly so used in at 
least one passage. (Gen. xiv. 14.) Besides which. 
Reland has remarked that the vowel always written 
with the second syllable of the river is difierent from 
that of the monosyllabic city, j';|, and not j*]. He 

suggests another derivation from the root ^T, de- 
scendit, labiturj so denoting a river^ as this, in 
common with other rivers which he instances, might 
be called kut* and as Josephus does call it 

Thv •Koraixdv^ without any distinctive name (Ant 
V. 1. § 22), in describing the borders of Issachar. 
This is also adopted by Gesenius, Lee, and other 
modems. (Lee, Lexicon^ s. v.) 

The source of this river is a question involved in 
much obscurity in the ancient records; and there is 
a pe^lexing notice of Josephus, which has added 
considerably to the difficulty. The subject was 
fully investigated by the writer in 1842, and the 
results are stated below. 

The Jordan has three principal sources: (1) at 
BaniaSf the ancient Caesarea Philippi; (2) at TeH- 
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eUKadi, the site of the ancient Dan, about two 
miles to the west of Banias^ (3) at Hasbeia, some 
distance to the north of Tell-el-Kadi. These several 
sources require distinct notice. 

1 . The fountain at Banias is regarded by Josephus 
and others as the proper source of the Jordan, but 
not with sufficient reason. It is indeed a copious 
fountain, springing out from the earth in a wide 
and rapid but shallow stream, in front of a cave 
formerly dedicated to Pan; but not at all in the 
manner described by Josephus, who speaks of a 
yawning chasm in the cave itself, and an unfathom¬ 
able depth of still water, of which there is neither 
appearance nor tradition at present, the cave itself 
being perfectly dry. (Bell. Jud. i. 21. § 3.) He 
states, liowever, that it is a popular error to con¬ 
sider this as the source of the Jordan. Its true 
source, ho subsequently says (iii. 9. § 7), was ascer¬ 
tained to be at Phiala, which he describes as a cir¬ 
cular pool, 120 stadia distant from Caesareia, not 
far from the road that led to Trachonitis, i. e. to 
the cast. This pool, he says (named from its form), 
was always full to the brim, but never overflowed, 
and its connection with the fountain at Paneas was 
discovered by Herod Philip the tetrarch in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: — He threw chaff into the lake 
Phiala, which made its appearance again at the 
fountain of Paneas. This circular, goblet-shaped 
pool, about a mile in diameter, is now called Birket- 
er-liam. It is situated high in a bare mountain 
region, and strongly resembles the crater of an ex¬ 
tinct volcano. It is a cm-ious error of Irby and 
Mangles to represent the surrounding hills as 
“ richly wooded” (Travels^ p. 287). The water is 
stagnant, nor is there any appearance or report 
among the natives of any stream issuing from tlie 
lake, or of any subterranean communication with 
the fountain of Paneas. The above-named travel¬ 
lers correctly represent it as liaving “ no apparent 
supply or discharge.” The experiment of Philip is 
therefore utterly unintelligible, as there is no stream 
to carry off the chaff. (For a view of Phiala, see 
Traill’s Josephus, vol. ii. p. 46, and Ixxx. &c.) 

2 . The second fountain of the Jordan is at TeU- 
el-Kadi. [Dan.] This is almost equally copious 
with the first-named; and issues from the earth in a 
rapid stream on the western side of the woody hill, 
on which traces of the city may still be discovered. 
The stream bears the ancient name of the town, 
and is called Nahr Ledd/n, “ the river Ledd/n^' some¬ 
times misunderstood by travellers as the ancient 
name of the river, which certainly no longer 
exists among the natives. This is plainly the 
Daphne of Josephus, “ having fountains, which, 
feeding what is called the little Jordan, under the 
temple of the golden calf, discharge it into the 
great Jordan.” (Bell. iv. 1 . § 1 , conf. Ant 
viii. 8 . § 4; and see Reland, Palaestina, p. 263.) 

3. A mile to the west of Tell-el-Kadi, runs the 
Nahr ffasbdny, the Hasbeia river, little inferior to 
either of the former. It rises 6 or 8 miles to the 
north, near the large village of Hasbeia, and being 
joined in its course by a stream from Mount Her- 
mon, contributes considerably to the bulk of the 
Jordan. It is therefore somewhat remarkable that 
this tributary has been imnoticcd until compara¬ 
tively modern times. (Robinson, BU). Res. vol. iii 
p. 354, note 2.) 

These three principal sources of the Jordan, as 
the natives afifrm, do not intermingle their waters 
until they meet in the small lake now called Bahr~ 

L L 4 
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“ the waters of Merom” of Scripture 
(Josh. xi. 5, 7), the Semechonitis Palus of 
Josephus (Ant v. 6. § 1, Bell Jvd. iii. 12. § 7, iv. 
1. § 1); but the plain between this lake and Pa- 
neas is hard to be explored, in consequence of nu> 
merous fountains and the rivulets into which the 
main streams are here divided. (Robinson, I c. pp. 
353, 354; Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, pp. 12, 13.) 

Tliis point was investigated by Dr. Robinson in 
1852, and he found that both the Leddn and the 
Hashdny unite their waters with the stream from 
Banian, some distance above the lake, to which they 
run in one stream. (Journal R. Geog. Soc. vol. xxiv. 
p. 25, 1855.) 

This region, now called Merj-el-ffuleh, might 
well be designated e\os or eAr? roO 'lopSdrov, “ the 
marshes of Jordan,” by which name, however, the 
author of the first book of Maccabees (1 Macc. ix. 
42) and Josephus (Ant. xiii. 1. § 3) would seem to 
signify the marshy plain to the south of the Dead 
Sea. The waters from the three sources above- 
mentioned being collected into the small lake, and 
further augmented by the numerous land springs in 
the Bohr and Ard-el-ffulehy run off towards the 
south in one current towards the sea of Tiberias 
[Tiberias Mare], a distance, according to Jo¬ 
sephus, of 120 stadia. Tliey flow off at the south¬ 
western extremity of this lake, and passing through 
a district well described by Josephus as a great 
desert (voW^p ipr]p.lap, B. J. iii. 9. § 7), now 
called by the natives El-Ghor, lose themselves in 
the Dead Sea. 

Attention has been lately called to a peculiar 
phenomenon exhibited by this river, the problems 
relating to whicli have been solved twice within the 
last few years by the enterprise of English and 
American sailors. In the spring of the year 1838 
a series of barometrical observations by M. Bertou 
gave to the Dead Sea a depression of 1374 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean, and to the sea 
of Tiberias a depression of 755 feet, thus establish¬ 
ing a fall of 619 feet between the two lakes. At 
the close of the same year the observations were 
repeated by Russegger, with somewhat different 
results; the depression of the Dead Sea being given 
as 1429 feet, the sea of Tiberias 666 feet, and the 
consequent fall of the Jordan between the two, 763 
feet. Herr von Wildenbruch repeated the observ¬ 
ations by barometer in 1845, with the following 
results:—Depression of the Dead Sea 1446 feet, of 
the sea of Tiberias 845 feet, difference 600 feet. 
He carried his observations furtlier north, even to 
the source at Tell-el-Kadi, with the following re¬ 
sults:— At Jacob’s bridge, about 2^ miles from the 
southern extremity of Bahr Huleh, he found the 
Jordan 89 9 feet above the Mediterranean; at the 
Bahr Huleh 100 feet; and at the source at TelteU 
Kadi 537 feet; thus giving a fall of 1983 feet in a 
direct course of 117 miles:—the most rapid fall 
being between the bridge of Jacob and the sea of 
Tiberias, a distance of only 8 miles, in which the 
river falls 845 feet, or 116 feet per mile. Results 
BO remarkable did not find easy credence, although 
they were further tested by a trigonometrical 
survey, conducted by Lieut. Symonds of the Royal 
Engineers, in 1841, which confirmed the barome¬ 
trical observations for the Dead Sea, but were re¬ 
markably at variance with the statement for the sea 
of Tiberias, giving to the former a depression of 
1312 feet, and to Sie latter of 328 feet, and a difler- 
euce of level between the two of 984 feet. The 
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whole subject is ably treated by Mr. Petennann, in 
a paper read before the Geographical Society, cliiefly 
in answer to the strictures of Dr. Robinson, in a com¬ 
munication made to the same society,—both of which 
papers were subsequently published in the journal ot 
the society (vol. xviii. part 2, 1848). In conse¬ 
quence of the observations of Dr. Robinson (Bib, 
Res. vol. ii. p. 595, n. 4, and vol. iii. p. 311, n. 3), 
the writer in 1842 followed the course of the 
Jordan from the sea of Tiberias to the sea of Huleh^ 
and found it to be a continuous torrent, rushing 
down in a narrow rocky channel between almost 
precipitous mountains. It is well described by 
Herr von Wildenbruch, who explored it in 1845, as 
a “ continuous waterfall ” (cited by Fetermann, /. c. 
p. 103). 

The lower Jordan, between the sea of Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea, wjis subsequently explored by Lieut. 
Molyneux in 1847, and by an American expedition 
under Lieut. Lynch in the following year. The fol¬ 
lowing extracts from the very graphic account of 
Lieut. Molyneux, also contained in the number of the 
Royal Geographical Society’s Jounial (pp. 104— 

[ 123) already referred to, will give the best idea of 
the character of this interesting river, hitherto so 
little known. Immediately on leaving the sea of Ti¬ 
berias they found the river upwards of 100 feet 
broad and 4 or 5 deep; but on reaching the ruins of 
a bridge, about 2 miles down the stream, they found 
the i^iissage obstnicted by the ruins, and their diffi¬ 
culties commenced; for seven hours they scarcely 
ever had sufficient water to swim the boat for 
100 yards together. In many places the river 
is split into a number of small streams, and conse¬ 
quently without much water in any of them. Oc¬ 
casionally the boat had to be carried upwards of 
100 yards over rocks and through thorny bushes; 
and in some places they had liigh, steep, sandy cliffs 
all along the banks of the river. In otlier places 
the boat had to be carried on the backs of the camels, 
the stream being quite impracticable. The Ghor, 
or great valley of the Jordan, is about 8 or 9 nfiles 
broad at its upper end ; and this space is anything 
but flat — nothing but a continuation of bare hills, 
with yellow dried-up weeds, which look when distant 
like corn stubbles. These hills, however, sink into 
insignificance wlien compared to the ranges of 
the mountains which enclose the Ghor; and it is 
therefore only by comparison that this part of the 
Ghor is entitled to be called a valley. Within this 
broader valley is a smaller one on a lower level, 
through which the river runs; and its winding course, 
which is marked by luxurious vegetation, resembles 
a gigantic serpent twisting down the valley. So 
tortuous is its course, that it would be quite im¬ 
possible to give any account of its various turnings 
in its way from the lake of Tiberias to the Dead 
Sea. A little above Beisan the stream is spanned 
by an old curiously formed bridge of three arches, 
still in use, and here the Ghor begins to wear A much 
better and more fertile aspect. It appears to 
be composed of two different platforms; the upper 
one on either side projects from the foot of the hills, 
which form the great valley, and is tolerably level, 
but barren and uncultivated. It then falls away in 
the form of rounded sand-hills, or whitish perpen¬ 
dicular cliffs, varying from 150 to 200 feet in height, 
to the lower plain, which should more properly be 
called the valley of the Jordan. The river here and 
there washes the foot of the cliffs which enclose this 
smaller valley, but generally it winds in the must 
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tortuous manner between them. In many places these 
cliffs are like walls. About this part of the Jordan 
the lower plain might be perhaps 1J or 2 miles broad, 
and so full of the most rank and luxuriant vegetation, 
like a Jangle, that in a few spots only can anything 
approach its banks. Below Bdsan the higher ter- 
rs(?e8 on either side begin to close in, and to narrow 
the fertile space below; the hills become irregular 
and only partly cultivated ; and by degrees the 
whole Ghor resumes its original form. The zig¬ 
zag course of the river is still prettily marked by 
lines of green foliage on its banks, as it veers from 
the chffs on one side to those on the other. This 
general character of the river and of the Ghor is 
continued to the Dead Sea, the mountains on either 
side of the upper valley approaching or receding, 
and the river winding in the lower valley between 
bare cliffs of soft limestone, in some places not less 
than 300 or 400 feet high, having many shallows 
and some large falls. The American expedition 
added little to the information contained in the paper 
of our enterprising countryman, who only survived 
his exploit one month. Lieut. Lynch’s report, how¬ 
ever, fully confirms all Lieut. Molyneux’s observa¬ 
tions; and ho sums up the results of the survey in 
the following sentence;—“ The great secret of the 
depression between lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea 
is solved by the tortuous course of the Jordan. In 
a space of 60 miles of latitude and 4 or 5 miles 
of longitude, the Jordan traverses at least 200 miles. 

. . . We have plunged down twenty-seven threaten¬ 
ing rapids, besides a great many of lesser magni¬ 
tude.” (Lynch, Narrative of the United States^ 
Expedition to the Jordan, (fc., p. 265.) Dissatis¬ 
factory also to find that the trigonometrical survey 
of the oflScers attaclied to the American expedition 
confirms the results arrived at by Lieut. Symonds. 
(Dr. Robinson, Theological Review for 1848, pp. 
764-768.) 

It is obvious that these phaenomena have an im¬ 
portant bearing on the historical notices of the river; 
and it is curious to observe (as Mr. Petermann has 
remarked), in examining the results of De Bertou, 
Kussegger, and Von Wildeubruch, that the depression 
both of the Dead Sea and of the lake of Tiberias in¬ 
creases in a chronological order (with only one excep¬ 
tion) ; which may perhaps indicate that a continual 
change is going on in the level of tlie entire Ghor, e.spe- 
cially as it is well proved that the whole Jordan valley, 
with its lakes, not only has been but still is sub¬ 
ject to volcanic action; ns Kussegger has remarked 
that the mountains between Jerusalem and the 
Jordan, in the valley of the Jordan itself, and those 
around the Dead Sea, bear unequivocal evidence of 
volcanic agency, such as disruptions, upheaving, 
faults, &c. &c., — proofs of which agency are still 
notorious in continual earthquakes, hotsprings, and 
formations of asphalt. 

One of the earliest historical facts connected with 
this river is its periodical overflow during the season 
of barley-haryest (JojfA iii. 15; 1 Chron. xii. 15; 
J^emiah, xii. 5 ; see Blunt’s Undesigned Coin- 
cidencea, pp. 113, 114); and allusion is made to this 
fact after the captivity. (Ecclm, xxiv. 26; Aris- 
teus, Epist. ad PhUocratem.) The river in the 
vicinity of Jericho was visited by the Writer at all 
seasons of the year, but he never witnessed an over¬ 
flow, nor were the Bedouins who inhabit its banks 
acquainted with the phaenomenon. The American 
expedition went down the river in tho month of 
April, and were off Jericho at Easter, yet they wit- 
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nessed nothing of the kind, though Lieut Lynch 
remarks, the river is in the latter stage of a 
freshet; a few weeks earlier or later, and passage 
would have been impracticable.” Considerably 
further north, however, not far below Seisan, Lieut. 
Molyneux remarked “ a quantity of deposit in the 
plain of the Jordan, and the marks of water in 
various places at a distance from the river, from 
which it was evident that the Jordan widely over¬ 
flows its banks; and the sheikh informed him that 
in winter it is occasionally half a mile across; which 
accounts for the luxuriant vegetation in this part of 
the Ghor"' (/. c. p. 117). It would appear from 
this that the subsidence of the basin of the Dead 
Sea and the more rapid fall of the Jordan consequent 
upon it, which has also cut out for it a deeper 
channel, has prevented the overflow except in those 
parts where the fall is not so rapid. 

Another change may also be accounted for in the 
same manner. “ The fords of the Jordan” were 
once few and far between, as is evident from the 
historical notices. (Josh. ii. 7; Judges, iii. 28, vii. 
24, xii. 5.) But Lieut. Molyneux says of the upper 
part of its course, “ I am within tho mark when I 
say that there are many hundreds of places where 
we might have walked across, without wetting our 
feet, on the large rocks and stones” (p. 115). 

The thick jungle on the banks of the river was 
formerly a covert for wild beasts, from which they 
were dislodged by tho periodical overflow of the 
river; and “ tho lion coming up from the swelling of 
Jordan ” is a familiar figure in the prophet Jere¬ 
miah (xlix. 19, 1. 44). It was supposed until very 
recently that not only the lion but all other wild 
beasts were extinct in Palestine, or that the wild 
boar was the sole occupant of the jungle ; but the 
seamen in company with Lieut. Molyneux reported 
having seen “ two tigers and a boar” in their pas¬ 
sage down the stream (p. 118). 

Tho principal tributaries of the Jordan join it from 
the east; the most considerable are the Yarmuk 
[Gadara] and the Zerka [Jabbok]. 

This river is principally noted in sacred history 
for the miraculous passage of the children of Israel 
under Joshua (iii.),— the miracle was repeated 
twice afterwards in the passage of Elijah and Elisha 
(2 Kings, ii. 8, 14),—and for the baptism of our 
Lord (St. Matt. iii. &c.). It is honom’ed with 
scanty notice by the classical geogi’aphers. Strabo 
reckons it tho largest river of Syria (xvi.p. 765). 
Pliny is somewhat more communicative. He speaks 
of Paneas as its source, consistently with Josephus. 

“ Jordanis amnis oritur h font© Paneade, qui uoinen 
dedit Caesareae ; amnis amoenus, et quatenus b- 
corum situs patitur ambitiosus, accolisque se prae- 
bens, velut invitus. Asphaltiden lacum dirura 
natura petit, a quo postremo ebibitur, aquasque 
laudatas perdit pestilentibus mistas. Ergo ubi prima 
convallium fuit occasio in lacum se fundit, quern 
plures Genesaram vocant, etc.” (Hist. Nat. v. 15.) 
Tacitus, though more brief, is still more accurate, 
as he notices the Bahr Huleh as well as tho sea of 
Tiberias. “ Nec Jordanes pelago accipitur: sed 
unum atque alterum lacum, integer perfluit: terUo 
retinetur.” (Hist. v. 6.) 

The ancient name for El-Ghor was Aulow, and 
the modern native name of the Jordan ia Es- 
Shiriah. 

(Karl von Kaumer, Paldstina, 2nd ed., 1850, 
pp. 48—54, 449—452; Ritter, Erdkunde, ^c.West 
Askn, vol. 15, pp. 181—566, A. d. 1850, Bor 
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Jcrdm m3, die Beechiffung dee Todten Meerea, em 
Vortrag^ 1850. The original documents, from 
which these are chiefly compiled, are:—Comte de 
Bertou, in the Bulletin de la Soc. G^og. de Paris, 
tom. xii. 1839, pp. 166, &c., with chart; Russegger, 
lUiaen in Ewropa, Aaien, Afrika, &c., vol. iii. Stutt¬ 
gart, 1847, pp. 102—109, 132—134; Herr von 
Wildenbruch, Monataherichte de Geaellachaft fur 
Erdkunde m Berlin, 1845, 1846.) 

IV. The Dead Sea. 

Of all the natural phaenornena of Palestine, the 
Dead Sea is that which has most attracted the notice 
of geographers and naturalists both in ancient and 
modem times, os exhibiting peculiarities and sug¬ 
gesting questions of great interest in a geological 
point of view. 

Nantes .—The earliest allusion to this sea, which, 
according to the prevailing theor}', refers to its ori¬ 
ginal formation, is found in the book of Genesis 
(xiv. 3), where it is identified with the vale “ of 
Siddijn,” and denominated “ the Salt Sea ” (j) 3cU 
Xao-o-ct rSiv oKwv, LXX.) ; comp. Numb, xxxiv. 
3, 12); which Salt Sea is elsewhere identified with 
“ the sea of the plain *’ {Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49 ; Josh. 
iii. 16, xii. 3), ^dKaacra ''ApaSa, LXX.; called by the 
prophets Joel (ii. 20), Zacliariah (xiv. 8), and Eze¬ 
kiel (xlvii. 18), the “ fonner,” or “ eastern sea.” 
Its common name among the classical authors, first 
found in Diodoms Siculus (inf. cit), and adopted by 
Josephus, is “ Asphaltitis Lacus ” (aort^oATiTis 
\lpLPTi), or simply ri ’A(r</)aATiTis. The name by 
whicu it is Ix'st known among Europeans has the 
authority of Jastiii (xxxvi. 3. § 6) and Pausanias 
(v. 7. § 4), who call it ddAaaraa rj vtKpd, “ Mortuum 
Mare.” Its modern native name is Bahr LUt, 
“ the Sea of Lot,”—therein perpetuating the me¬ 
morial of the catastrophe to which it may owe its 
formation, or by which it is certain that its features 
were considerably altered and modified. The name 
assigned it by Strabo must be referred to a slip of 
the author; for it is too much to assume with Fal¬ 
coner that tlie geographer had written SoSdftTjs 
\ipaf7\y when all the copies read SepSotfvh A. 

So copious are the modern notices of this remark¬ 
able inland sea, that it would be vain to attempt 
even an abridgment of them; and the necessity for 
doing so is in great measure superseded by the late 
successful surveying expedition, conducted by Lieut. 
Lynch of the American navy, whose published nar¬ 
rative has set at rest many questions connected 
with its physical formation. The principal ancient 
writers will be quoted in detail and in chrono¬ 
logical order, that it may appear how far they have 
borrowed one from another, or may be regarded as 
independent witnesses. Their notices will then be 
substantiated or controverted by modej-n writers. The 
questions relating to the formation of the sea, its 
volcanic origin, and the other igneous phaenornena 
in the country, will be reserved for another chap¬ 
ter. 

The earliest extant writer who has noticed at any 
length the marvels of the Dead Sea, is Dioduiiis 
Siculus (b. o. 45), who has twice described it; firet 
in his geographic^ survey of the country (ii. 48), 
and subsequently in his account of the expedition 
of Demetrius against the Nabataei (xix. 98), to 
which last account a few pailiculars are added, 
which were omitted in the earlier book. 

“ We ought not to pass over the chai’acter of this 
lake (Asphaltites) unmentioned. It is situated in 
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the midst of the satrapy of Idumaea, in length ex« 
tending about 500 stadia, and in breadth about 60. 
Its water is very salt, and of an extremely noxious 
smell, so that neither fish nor any of the other 
ordinary marine animals can live in it: and although 
great rivers remarkable for their sweetness flow 
into it, yet by its smell it counteracts their efiect. 
From the centre of it there rises every year a large 
mass of solid bitumen, sometimes more than 3 
plethra in size, sometimes a little less than one 
plethrmn.* For this reason the neighbouring bar¬ 
barians usually call the greater, bull, and the lesser, 
calf. The bitumen floating on the surface of the 
water appears at a distance liko an island. The 
time of the rising of the bitumen is known about 
twenty days before it takes place; for aromid the 
lake to the distance of several stadia the smell of 
the bitumen spreads with a noxious air, and all the 
silver, gold, and brass in the neighbourhood loses its 
proper colour; which, however, returns again as soon 
as all the bitumen is ejected. The fire which bums 
beneath the ground and the stench render the in¬ 
habitants of the neighbouring country sickly and 
very short-lived. It is nevertheless well fitted for 
the cultivation of palms, wherevei’ it is traversed by 
serviceable rivers or fountains available for the pur¬ 
poses of irrigation. In a neighbouring valley grows 
the plant called balsam, which yields an abundant 
income, as the plant grows in no other part of the 
world, and it is tnuch used by physicians as a 
medicine. 

“ The bitumen which rises to the surface is car¬ 
ried olf by the inhabitants of both sides of the lake, 
who are hostilely inclined towards eacli other. They 
carry away the bitumen in a singular manner with¬ 
out boats: they construct large rafts of reeds, which 
they launch into the lake. Upon each of these not 
more than three can sit, two of whom row with oars 
attaclied to the raft, and the third, armed with a 
bow, drives off those who are sailing up from the 
opposite side, or who venture to use violence; but 
when they come near to the bitumen they leap on it 
with axes in their hands, and, cutting it like soft 
stone, they lade their raft, and then return. If the 
raft break and any one fall off, even though he may 
bo unable to swim, he does not sink as in other 
water, but floats as well as one who could swim; 
for this water naturally supports any weight capable 
of expansion, or which contains air, but not solid 
substances, which have a density like that of gold, 
.silver, and lead, and the like; but even these 
sink much more slowly in this water than they 
would if they were thrown into any other lake. 
This source of wealth the barbarians possess, and 
they transport it into Egypt and there sell it for the 
purposes of embalming the dead; for unless this 
bitumen is mixed with the other spices, the bodies 
will not long remain undecayed.” 

It has been mentioned that Strabo (cir. A. D. 
14) describes it under the name of Sirbonis Lacus, 
a palpable confusion, as regards the name, with the 
salt lake on the eastern confines of Egypt [SiRBONlS 
Lacus], as is evident frem his statement that it 
stretched along the sea-coast, as well as from the 
length which he assigns it, corresponding as it does 
with the 200 stadia given by Diodoinis Siculus as 
the length of the true Sirbonis Lacus, which that 
author properly places between Coelesyria and 

* In book ii. he says the smaller masses were 
two plethra in size. 
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Egypt (i. 80). The mistake is the more unac- 
countahle, as he not only describes the Dead Sea in 
a manner which shows that he was thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with its peculiarities, but also cites the 
opinions of more ancient authors, who bad described 
and attempted to explain its phaenomena. His 
notice is peculiarly interesting from the accounts 
which he gives of the formation of the bitumen, and 
the other indications which he mentions in the vi¬ 
cinity of the operation of volcanic agency, of which 
more will be said in the following chapter. The 
native traditions of the catastrophe of the cities of the 
plain, end the still existing monuments of their over¬ 
throw, are facts not mentioned by tlie earlier historian. 

“ The lake Sirbonis is of great extent: some have 
stated its circumference at 1000 stadia; it stretches 
along near the sea-coast, in length a little more than 
200 stadia, deep, and with exceedingly heavy water, 
so that it is not necessary to swim, but one who ad¬ 
vances into it up to his waist is immediately borne up. 
It is full of asphalt, which it vomits up at uncertain 
seasons from the midst of the depth, together with 
bubbles like those of boiling water, and the surface, 
curving itself, assumes the appearance of a crest. 
Together with the asphalt there rises much soot, 
smoky, and invisible to the sight, by which brass, 
silver, and everything shining, even gold, is tar¬ 
nished ; and by the tarnishing of their vessels the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood know the time 
W'hen the asphalt begins to rise, and make prepa¬ 
rations for collecting it by constructing rafts of 
reeds. Now the asphalt is the soil of the earth 
melted by heat, and bubbling up, and again changed 
into a solid mass by cold water, such as that of the 
lake, so that it requires to be cut; it tlieii floats on 
the surface by reason of the nature of the water, 
which, as I have said, is such that a person who 
goes into it need not swim, and indeed Ciinnot sink, 
but is supported by the water. The people then 
sail up on the rafts, and cut and carry off as much 
as they can of the asphalt: this is what takes place. 
But Posidonius states that they being sorceroi's use 
certain incantations, and consolidate the asphalt by 
pouring over it urine and other foul liquids, and 
then pressing them out. After this they cut it; 
unless perhaps urine has the same properties as in 
the bladder of tlioso who suffer from stone. For 
gold-solder borax) is made with the 

urine boys. In the midst of the lake the pkae- 
nomenon may reasonably take place, because the 
source of tlie fire, and that of the asphalt, us well as 
the principal quantities of it, are in the middle; and 
the eruption is uncertain, because the movements 
of lire liave no order known to us, as is that of many 
other gases (irvcd/xara). This also lakes place in 
Apollonia of Epeirus. There are many other evi¬ 
dences also of the existence of fire beneath the 
ground; for several rough burnt rocks are sliown 
near Moasas [Masada], and caves in several places, 
and earth fonned of ashes, and drops of pitch distil¬ 
ling from the rocks, and boiling streams, with an 
unpleasant odour perceptible from a distance, and 
houses overthrown in every direction, so as to give 
probability to the legends of the natives, that for- 
mei-ly thirteen cities stood on this spot, of the 
principal of which, namely, Sodoma, ruins still 
remain about 60 stadia in circumference; that the 
lake was formed by earthquakes and the ebullition 
of fire, and hot water impregnated with bitumen and 
sulphur; that the rocks took fire; and that some of 
the cities were swallowed up, and others were de- 
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serted by those of their inhabitants who could es* 
cape. Eratosthenes gives a different account, 
namely, that the country being marshy, the greater 
part of it was covered like the sea by the bursting out 
of the waters. Moreover, in the territory of Gadara, 
there is some pernicious lake-water, which when the 
cattle drink, they lose their hair, hoofs, and hoims. 
At the place named Tarichiae the lake affords ex¬ 
cellent salt fish; it also produces fruit-trees, re¬ 
sembling apple-trees. The Egyptians use the 
asphalt for embalming the dead.” (Lib. xvi. pp. 
763, 764.) 

Another confusion must be remained at the close 
of this passage, w’here Strabo evidently places Tari¬ 
chiae on the Dead Sea, whereas it is situated on the 
shores of the sea of Tiberias. 

The next writer is the Jewish historian, who adds 
indeed little to the accurate information convoyed 
by his predecessors; but his account is evidently 
independent of the former, and states a few facts 
which will be of service in the sequel. Josephus 
wrote about a. d. 71 . 

“ It is worth while to describe the character of the 
lake Asphaltites, which is salt and unproductive, as I 
mentioned, and of such buoyancy that it sustains even 
the heaviest substances thrown into it, and that even 
one who endeavours to sink in it cannot easily do so. 
For Vespasian, having come to examine it, ordered 
some persons who could not swim to be bound w’ith 
their hands behind their backs, and to be cast into 
the deep; and it happened that all of them fioated 
on the surface as if they wore borne up by the force 
of a blast. Tlie changes of its colour also are re¬ 
markable; for thrice every day it changes its ap¬ 
pearance, and reflects different colours from the rays 
of the sun It also emits in many places black 
masses of bitumen, which float on the surface, some¬ 
what resembling headless bulls in appearance and 
size The workmen who live by the lake row out, 
and, laying hold of the solid masses, drag them into 
their boats; but when they have filled them they 
do not find it easy to cut the bitumen, for, by reason 
of its tenacity, the boat adheres to the mass until it is 
detached by means of tlie inenstruous blood of women 
or urine, to which alone it yields. It is used not only 
for shipbuilding but also for medicinal purposes : it 
is mixed with several drugs. The length of this 
lake is 580 stadia, as it extends as fai’ as Zoara of 
Arabia; its breadth is 150 stadia. On the bordex’s 
of the lake lies the territory of Sodom, foraierly a 
flourishing country, both on account of the abund¬ 
ance of its produce and the number of its cities; 
now it is all an ai*id w'aste. It is said that it was 
destroyed by lightning, on account of the wickedness 
of its inhabitants. The traces of the heavenly fire 
and the ruins of five cities may still be seen; and 
ashes are found even in the fruits, which are of an 
appearance resembling the edible kinds, but which, 
when plucked, turn into smoke and ashes. Such 
confirmation do the legends concerning the land of 
Sodom receive from actual observation.” (Joseph. 
B, J, iv. 8. § 4.) 

The Dead Sea and its marvels was a subject 
suited to the inquiring spirit of the naturalist; and 
Pliny’s account, though brief, is remarkably clear 
and accurate, except that, in common with all 
writera, he greatly overstates its size. He wrote 
probably too soon (a. d. 74) after Josephus to avail 
himself of his account and may, tlierefore, be re¬ 
garded as an independent authority. 

This lake produces nothing but bitumen, from 
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which circumstance its name is derived. It receives 
no animal body; bulls and camels float in it; and 
this is the origin of the report that nothing sinks 
in it. In length it exceeds 100 miles; its greatest 
breadth is 25 miles, its least 6. On the east of it 
lies Arabia Nomadum, on the south Macherfls, for¬ 
merly the second fortress of Judaea after Jerusalem. 
On the same side there is situated a hot-spring, 
possessing medicinal properties, named Callirrhoe, 
indicating by its name the virtues of its waters.” 
(/?«< Nat lib. V. 16.) 

The last author who will be here cited is Tacitus, 
whose account may be given in the original. He 
apjiears in this, as in other passages, to have : 
drawn largely on Josephus, but had certainly con¬ 
sulted other writers. Ho wrote a. d. 97. | 

“ Lacus immensoambitu, specie maris, sapore cor- 
ruptior, gravitate odoris accolis pestifer, neque vento 
iinpellitur,neque piscesaut suetas aquis volucres pati- 
tur, Incertae undue; superjacta, ut soJido, ferunt: pe- 
rili imperitique nandi perinde attolluntur. Certo 
anni, bitumen egerit; cujus Icgendi usurn, ut ceteras 
artes, experientia docuit. Ater suapte natursl liquor, 
et sparse aceto concrctus, iniiatat: hunc inaiiu cap- 
turn, quibus ca cura, in summa navis trahunt. lude, 
nullo juvante, influit, oneratquo, donee abscindas: 
nec abscindere acre ferrove possis; fugit cruorem 
vestemque infectain sanguine, quo feminae per menses 
exsolvuntur; sic veteres auctores. Sed gnari lo- 
corum tradunt, undantes bitumino moles pelli, ma- 
nuque train ad liltus; mox, ubi vaporo terrae, solis 
inai*u«rint securibus cuneisque, ut trabes aut saxa, 
discind). Haud procul inde campi, quos ferunt olim 
uberes, magnisque urbibus habittitos, fulininum jactu 
ai'sisse: et manere vestigia, terramque ipsara specie 
torridam, vim frugiferam perdidisse. Nam cuncta 
sponte edita, aut manu sata, sive herba tenus aut flore, 
sou solitam in spcciem adolevere, utra et inania velut 
in cinerein vanescunt. Ego sicut inch tas quondam 
urbes igne coelcsti flagrasse concesserim, ita halitu 
lacus infici terrain, corrumpi superfusuin spirituni, 
coque foetus segetum et autuinni putrescere reor, 
solo coeloque juxta gravi.” (Hist. v. 6.) 

This sea is subsequently noticed by Galen (a. d. 
164) and Pausanias (cir, A. d. 174), but their ac¬ 
counts are evidently borrowed from some of those 
above cited from Greek, Jewish, and Latin writer^; 
iu illustration of whoso statements reference will 
now be made to modern travellers, who have had 
better opportunities of testing the truth than were 
presented to them; and it will appear that those 
statements, even in their most marvellous particu^ 
lars, are wonderfully trustworthy; and that the hy¬ 
potheses by which they endeavoured to account for 
the phenomena of this extraordinary lake are con¬ 
firmed by the investigations of modern science, 

1. General Remarks .—It is deeply to be regretted 
that the results arrived at by the American explor¬ 
ing expedition, under Lieut. Lynch, have been given 
to the world only in the loose, unsystematic and 
thoroughly unsatisfactory notes scatteied through 
tlie personal narrative published by tliat officer; and 
that his official report to his government has not 
been made available for scientifle purposes. The few 
meagre facts worth chronicling have been extracted 
iu a number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, from which 
they are here copied. (Vol. v. p. 767, and vol. vii. 
p. 396.) The distance in a straight line from the 
fountain 'Am-el-Feshkltak^ on the west, directly 
across to the eastern shore, was nearly 8 statute 
mil^s. The soundings gave 696 feet us the greatest 
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depth. Another line was run diagonally from the 
same point to the south-east, to a chasm forming tlie 
outlet of the hot-springs of Callirrhoe. The bottom 
of the northern half of the sea is almost an entire 
plain. Its meridional lines at a short distance 
from the shore scarce vary in depth. The deepest 
soundings thus far are 188 fathoms, or 1128 feet. 
Near the shore the bottom is generally an incrusta¬ 
tion of salt; but the intermediate one is soft, with 
many rectangular crystals, mostly cubes, of pure 
salt. The southern half of the sea is as shallow as 
the northern one is deep, and for about one-fourth of 
its entire length the depth does not exceed 3 fathoms 
or 18 feet. Its southern bed presented no crystals, 
but the shores are lined with incrustations of salt. 
Thus, then, the bottom of the Dead Sea forms two 
submerged plains, an elevated and a depressed one. 
The first, its southern part, of slimy mud covered 
by a .shallow bay: the last, its northern and largest 
jjortion, of mud with incrustations and rectangular 
crystals of salt, at a great depth, with a narrow 
ravine running through it, corresponding with the 
bed of the river Jordan at one extremity and the 
Wadij-cl-Jeih at the other. The opposite shores 
of the peninsula and the west coast present evident 
marks of disruption. 

2. Dimensions. — It will have been seen that the 
ancient authorities differ widely as to the size of 
the sea; Diodorus stating it at 500 stadia by 60; 
Pliny at 100 miles in length, by 25 miles in its 
widest, and 6 miles in its narrowest part; Josephus 
at 280 stadia by 150. Strabo’s mea.sure evidently 
belongs to the Sirbonis Lacus, with which he con¬ 
founded the Dead Sea, and is copied from Diodorus’s 
description of that lake. Of these measures the 
earliest, viz. that of Diodorus, comes nearest to 
modern measurement. We have .seen that a straight 
line from *Ain-eUFcs1ikhah to the east shore mea¬ 
sured nearly 8 statute miles: from ’Am directly 
across to the mouth of the Anion tlie distance was 
about 9 statute inile.s. The length of the sea does 
not seem to have been measured by the Americans, 
but the near agreement of their actual measurement 
of the width with the computation of Dr. Robinson 
may give credit to hi.s estimate of the length also. 
His observations resulted iu fixing the breadth of 
the sea at ’A in Jiihj at about 9 geographical miles, 
and the length about 39,—’A^w Jidy being situated 
nearly at the middle point of tlio western coast, 
(^Bib. Res. vol. ii. p. 217.) 

3. Saltness and Specijic Gravity, exce.s- 

sive saltness, noticed by Josephus, is attested by 
all travellers; and is indicated by the pre.sence 
crystals of salt in profusion over the bed of the 
sea,—“at one time Stellwagen’s lead brought up 
notliing but crystals,” — as well as by the district 
of rock-salt at the south-west quarter of the sea, 
where the American officers discovered “ a lofty, 
round pillar, standing detached from the general 
mass, composed of solid salt, capped with carbonate 
of lime, cylindrical in front and pyramidal behind, 
about 40 feet high, resting on a kind of oval pe¬ 
destal from 40 to 60 feet above the level of the 
sea.” (Lynch, Expedition^ p. 307.) In the southern 
bay of the sea, where the water encroaches more 
or less according to the season, it dries off into 
shallows and small pools, which iu the end deposit 
a salt as fine and as well bleached, in some in¬ 
stances, as tliat in regular salt-pans. In this mrt, 
where the salt water stagnates and evaporates, Irby 
and Mangles “ found several persons engaged in 
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peeling off a solid surface of salt, several inches in 
thickness ; they were collecting it and loading it on 
asses.** (Travels^ p. 139.) It has been sometimes 
asserted that the water is so saturated with salt 
that salt cannot be dissolved in it. The experi¬ 
ment was tried by Lieut. Lynch with the following 
result: — “ Tried the relative density of the water 
of this sea and of the Atlantic — distilled water 
l)eing as 1. The water of the Atlantic was 1*02, 
that of this sea 1*13; the last dissolved the water 
of the Atlantic and distilled water -/ly, of its 
weight of salt. The boats were found to draw 1 
inch less water when afloat upon this sea than in 
the river.” (Lynch, p. 377.) The experiment tried 
by Vespasian has been repeated by nearly all tra¬ 
vellers, of course with the same result. The density 
and buoyancy of tho waters is such that it is im¬ 
possible to .sink in it. “ A muscular man floated 
nearly bre.ast high, without the least exertion.” 
Several analyses of the waters have been made with 
various results, to be accounted for, as Dr. Kobinson 
supposes, by tho various states of tlie sea at dif¬ 
ferent seasons; for its body of water is increased to 
tho height of 7 feet or more in the rainy season 
(liynch, p. 289), or, according to Dr. Robinson, 10 
or 15 feet; for he found traces of its high-water 
mark, at the south end, in the month of May, more 
than an hour south of its limit at that time. The 
following are the results of the analy.ses, the standard 
of comparison for the specific gravity being distilled 
water at 1000: — 
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(Robin.son, Bib. Res. ii. pp. 224, 225.) 

Russegger says:—“ The excessive snltness of the 
Dead Sea is easily accounted for by the washing 
down of the numerous and extensive salt-beds, which 
are peculiar to tho formation of the basin, in wliich 
also are found bituminous rocks in suflicient quan¬ 
tity to enable us, without doing violence to science, to 
explain several chemical and physical peculiarities 
of this lake-water by the continual contact of these 
rocks with water strongly impregnated with salt.” 
(Reisen, p. 207.) 

4. Evaporation. — The enormous quantity of 
water brought down by the Jordan, particularly in 
the rainy season, and by tho other streams around 
the Dead Sea, some of which arc very considerable, 
— as e. g. the Anion was found to be 82 feet wide 
and 4 feet deep at its mouth, — is all carried off by 
evaporation; and, when the small extent of the sea 
is considered, it is clear tliat the decomposition of its 
waters must be very rapid. The ancient writers 
speak of a noxious smell, of bubble-s like those of 
boiling water, of much soot, and an invisible vapour, 
tarnishing all metals, and deleterious to the inha¬ 
bitants; and its change of a.spect thrice a day may 
also be ascribed to the same cause. Now it is 
remarkable that nearly all these phaenomena have 
been noticed by recent explorers, and the single one 
which is not confirmed is accounted for in a manner 
which must exempt tlie ancient geographer from 
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the charge of misrepresentation or exaggeration; and 
it may well be believed that the enormous chemical 
processes, perpetually going forward in the depths of 
the sea, may occasionally produce effects upon the 
surface which have not been chronicled by any 
modem traveller. Lieut. Lynch, while encamped 
near Engedi, remarked, “ a strong smell of sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen,” though there are no thermal 
springs in this vicinity; and again, “ a foetid sul¬ 
phureous odour in the night;” — “ the north wind, 
quite fresh,and accompanied with a smell of sulphur.** 
Lieut. Molyneux detected the same disagreeable 
smell the night he spent upon tho sea, which he 
a.scribed to the water (Joimml of the R. Geog. 
Soc. vol. xviii. p. 127, 1848.) But Lieut. Lynch 
states that, “ although the water was greasy, acrid, 
and disagreeable, it was perfectly inodorous.” He 
i.s therefore inclined to attribute the noxious smell to 
the foetid springs and marshes along the shores of 
tho sea, increased, perhaps, by exhalations from 
stagnant pools in tho flat plain which bounds it to 
the north. (Expedition, pp, 292, 294, 296, 300.) 
The “ pale-blue misty appearance over the sea,” 
“ the air over the sea, very misty,” and “ the two 
extremities of the sea misty, with constant evapora¬ 
tion ”(p. 294), are other notes indicating the un¬ 
natural stfite of the atmosphere .surcharged with the 
gases disengaged by the proce.ss. On a stormy niglit 
“ the surface of the sea was one wide sheet of plios- 
phorescent foam, so that a dark object could have 
been discerned at a great distance ” (p. 281; comp. 
Molyneux, I c. p. 129). A kind of mirage, no¬ 
ticed by many travellers, may be attributed to the 
same cause. “ A thin haze-like vapour over tho 
southern sea:—appearance of an island between tho 
two shores” (p. 288). This phaenomenon is more 
fully noticed by Irby and Mangles: “ This evening, 
at sunset, wo were deceived by a dark shade on the 
sea, which assumed so exactly the appearance of an 
i.slttnd that we entertained no doubt regarding it, 
even after looking through a telescope. It is not 
the only time that such a phaenomenon has pre¬ 
sented itself to us; in two instances, looking up the 
sea from its southern extremity, we saw it apparent ly 
closed by a low, dark line, like a bar of sand to the 
northward; and, on a third occasion, two small 
islands seemed to present themselves between a long 
sharp promontory and the western shore. We were 
unable to account for the.se appearances, but felt 
little doubt that they are the same that deceived 
Mr. Seetzen into the supposition that he had dis¬ 
covered an island of some extent, which we have 
liad opportunity of ascertaining, beyond all doubt, 
does not exist. It is not absolutely iinpos.siblo, 
however, that he may have seen one of those tem¬ 
porary islands of bitumen, which Pliny describes as 
being several acres in extent.” (Travels, p. 141.) 
Two effects of the heavy atmosphere of the sea 
remain to be noticed: one, the irresistible feeling of 
drowsiness which it induced in all who navigated 
it; the other, confirming, in a remarkable manner, 
the ancient testimonies, above cited, that the water 
appeared to be destructive to everything it touched, 
particularly metals; viz. that •* everything in the boat 
was covered with a nasty slimy substance, iron 
dreadfully corroded, and looked as if covered with 
coal-tar.” (Molyneux, I. c. p. 128.) The “ bubbles 
like those of boiling water,” mentioned by Strabo, 
may be identified with the curious broad strip of 
foam, lying in a straight line nearly north and south 
throughout the whole length of the sea, wliich 
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seemed to be constantly bubbling and in motion. 
(Molyneux, p. 129; Lynch, pp. 288, 289.) And 
even the marvellous fact mentioned by Josephus, of 
the sea changing its colour three times a day, may 
derive some countenance from testimonies already 
cited, but more especially from the following notice 
of Lieut. Lynch: — “At one time, to-day, the sea 
assumed an aspect peculiarly sombre. ... The great 
evaporation enveloped it in a tliin, transparent 
vapour, its purple tinge contrasting strangely with 
the extraordinary colour of the sea beneath, and, 
where they blended in the distance, giving it the 
appearance of smoke from burning sulphur. It 
seemed a vast caldron of metal, fused but inolion- 
less” (p. 824): “ in the forenoon it had looked like 
a sheet of foam.” In the afternoon, of the same day, 
it “ verified the resemblance which it has been said 
to bear to molten lead;” “at night it had the exact 
hue of absinthe” (p.276). The earlier testimony 
of Prince Radzivil may also be adduced, who, after 
citing Josephus, adds, that he had had ocular proof 
of the fact; “ Nam mane habebat aquam nigrican- 
tem; meridie, sole intense (sunt enim calores hie 
maximi) instar panni fit caerulea: ante occasum, 
ubi vis caloris remittit, tanquam limo permixta, 
modice rubet, vel potius flavescit.” Qerosolyniitana 
Peregrinatio, p. 96.) A familiarity acquired by 
three weeks’ diligent examination did not remove 
the feeling of awe inspired by its marvels: “So 
sudden are the changes of the weather, and so dif¬ 
ferent the aspects it presents, as at times to seem as 
if we were in a world of enchantments. We are 
alternately beside and upon the brink and the sur¬ 
face of a huge and sometimes «cct])ing caldron.” 
(Lieut. Lynch, Bib, Sacr. vol. v. p. 768.) 

5. BUimen. — It is to be regretted that the 
American expedition has thrown no new light on 
the production of the asphalt for which this .sea was 
once so famous. Along almost the whole of the 
west coast numerous fragments of this substance 
are found among the pebbles, but there is no record 
of any considerable masses or fields of it being seen 
by any European travellers in modem times; unless, 
as is suggested by Irby and Mangles, the imaginary 
islands may be so regarded. But it is curious that 
the traditions of the natives still confirm the notice 
of Strabo that drops of pitch are distilled from rocks 
on the eastern shore;—-a story repeated by various 
Arab sheikhs to Seetzen, Burckhardt, and Robinson, 
the liist of whom also mentions the fact of their be¬ 
lief that the large masses of bitumen appear only 
after earthquakes. Thus, after the earthquake of 1834, 
a large quantity was thrown upon the shore near 
the south-western part of the sea, of which one tribe 
brought about 60 kunt^rs into market (each kuntflr 
= 98 lbs.); and that after the earthquake of Jan. 
Ist, 1837, a large mass of bitumen (one said like an 
island, another like a house) was discovered floating 
on the sea, and was driven aground on the west side, 
not far to the north of Uadum, The Arabs swam 
off to it, and cut it up with axes so as to bring it 
ashore; as Tacitus tells us was done in his times, 
though he mentions what he considered the less pro¬ 
bable account of its flowing as a black liquid into 
the ships in a perpetual stream. (Robinson, Bib. 
Bet. vol. ii. pp. 228—231.) That the water of 
this sea is destructive of ^1 animal life, as all 
the ancients held, seems su^lciciitly proved; for 
although shells have been found on the bhone, they 
have been evidently washed down by the Jordan 
or other fresh water streams, and their inmates de- 
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stroyed by the sea water; while the birds that 
have been occasionally seen on its surface may be 
regarded as denizens of those same streams: and no 
animal life has been discovered in its waters. 

V, Volcanic Phaenomena. 

Something must now be said of the various theo¬ 
ries by which it has been attempted to account for 
the wonderful phaenomena above recorded of the de¬ 
pression of the Ghor, or Valley of the Jordan ; and 
of the formation and physical constitution of the 
Dead Sea. All theories suppose volcanic agency: 
and it is worthy of observation that, while the ear¬ 
liest historical and poetical records of the country 
bear witness to a familiarity with such phaenomena, 
the existing geological monuments confirm the testi¬ 
mony. Independently of the igneous agency by which 
the cities of the plain were destroyed, much of the 
descriptive imagery of the psalmists and prophets is 
borrowed from volcanos and earthquakes ; while 
there are evidences of an earthquake of very groat 
and probably destructive violence during the reign 
of Uzziah, king of Judah, which fonued a kind of 
era in the history of the country, being alluded to 
after an interval of 300 years. (Amos, i. 1; Zeckor- 
riah, xiv. 5.) The existing phaenomena may be 
briefly mentioned, beginning with one recently dis¬ 
covered by the American explorers, of whom “ Mr. 
Aulick reports a volcanic formation on the ea.st 
shore, and brought specimens of lava” (p. 280). 
Tile mountain known as Jebel Musa^ at the north¬ 
east of the Dead Sea, composed entirely of black 
bituminous limestone, which burns like coal, has not 
been investigated so fully as it de.serves: but the 
basaltic columns in the vicinity of the sea of Ti¬ 
berias have been frequently noticed by travellers. 
The thermal fountains of Callirrhoe, Gadara, and 
Tiberias complete the chain of evidence, and reiuler 
it highly probable that the extinct volcano noticed by 
Dr. Robinson at a short distance north-west of Safedy 
the Fi-aiik Mountain, and others, may have been 
active during the historical period, and furnished the 
poets and prophets with the sublime imagery of tlie 
Bible. Having then discovered the agent of tlje 
geological changes that the country has passed 
through, it may be interesting to hear the opinion of 
two eminent and scientific writers on the great 
problem under consideration. 

Russegger, who has himself carefully examined the 
phaenomena of the country and tested the obser¬ 
vations of preceding travellers, thus sums up the 
results (Beiten, p. 205) : — 

“ From its exit from the lake of Tiberias to its en-^ 
trance into the Dead Sea the Jordan has a fall of 
716 Paris feet and thus lies at the latter place 
1341 Paris feet below the level of the Mediterra¬ 
nean sea. At the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea lie the marshy lowlands of Wady~eUGhor^ the 
commencement of Wady-eUAraha^ and apparently 
very little higher than the Dead itself. These 
lowlands join Wady-el-Araha^ the bed of ^hich 
rises gently to the watershed which separates the 
water system of the Dead Sea from that of the Red 
Sea. As the watershed of Wady-el-Araba is appa¬ 
rently of no considerable height above the level of 
the sea, the length of this remarkable depression 
may be reckoned from the northern extremity of the 
plain Kl-Batiheh (to the north of the sea of Tibe¬ 
rias) to this watershed, a distance of full three de¬ 
grees. All the rock of this region consists of nor 
mal formations, amongst which thoae of the Jura and 
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chalk period prevail. It is in the northem part of 
this country alone that volcanic formations are 
found in considerable quantities. Nevertheless much 
of the land in which volcanic rocks are not found 
bears evident marks of frequent volcanic action, 
such as hot-springs; the crater-like depressions, such 
as the basin of Tiberias, and that of the Dead Sea, with 
its basaltic rocks ; the frequent and visible disturb¬ 
ances of the strata of the normal rocks, the numerous 
crevices, and especially the frequent and violent earth¬ 
quakes. The line of earthquakes in Syria includes 
fobron, Jerusalem,Tiberias, BaalheJcy 
Aleppo, from thence takes a direction from south¬ 
west to north-east, follows the direction of the central 
chain of Syria, runs parallel to that of the valley of' 
the Jordan, and has its termination northwards, in 
the volcanic country on the slope of Taurus (Giawr 
Dagh)^ and southwards in the mountain land of 
Arabia Petraea. At several places branches of this 
great volcanic crevice appear to stretch as far as 
the sea, and to touch Jafa, Acre^ Beirut^ Antioch, 
— unless,indeed, there be a second crevice, parallel to 
the first, running along the coast, and connecting the 
above places. I am of opinion that such is the 
case, and that there exists also a third crevice, coin¬ 
ciding with the direction of the valley of the Jordan, 
and united to the principal crevice above mentioned 
at its northem extremity. This supposition will ac¬ 
count for the depression of the valley of the Jordan. 
At the time of the destruction of Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah the surface of the crevice opened, and the 
great depression of the ground from JeheUes-Sheich 
to the watershed in Wady-el-Araba followed. 'J'ho 
diflerence of the resistance arising from local circum¬ 
stances, the volcanic eruptions connected with this 
phaenomenon, the local form of the land, and the dif¬ 
ferent depths of the chasm then fonned, caused a more 
or less extensive depmssion, and created along the 
chasm crater-like hollows, some of extraordinary 
depth, as the basin of Tiberias and that of tho Dead 
Sea. These hollows, as is usual in such cases, became 
filled with water, and formed a system of lakes. 
Next the waters from the sides of Jehel-es-Sheich 
formed the principal stream of Jordan connecting 
these lakes, having overflowed them successively. 
This however was not the case with the Dead Sea. 
Tfie watershed of Wady-eUA raha is probably much 
more ancient than the depression ; and as the Red 
Sea, judging by the geognostic nature of Wady-el- 
Araha^ formerly seems to have extended so far 
inland, this barrier must have existed at the time 
of the depression, since otherwise the Red Sea would 
have burst into the hollow formed by the sinking of the 
land. If, however, there existed before the time of 
the depression a regular fall throughout the whole 
valley to the Bed Sea, it is natural to suppose that 
at that time the Jordan flowed into tho Red Sea, 
and that when the depression took place its course 
was interrupted. However this may have been, 
after the depression the Ailing of the basin of the 
Dead Sea continued until it became of such super¬ 
ficies, that the evaporation of the water was equal to 
the influx. The appearance of its shores proves that, 
owing either to a greater influx of water during 
rainy seasons, or to a less copious evaporation caused 
by circumstances of temperature, the sea at one time 
was coDsideraby higher than at present” 

Professor Daubeny introduces his theory with other 
notices of volcanic agency collected from modem 
books of travel. (Dr. Daubeny, .4 Description ofac~ 
tiv€ and extinct Volcanos^ ^ 2nd ed. pp. 35(K-d63.) 
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“ If we proceed southwards, from the part of Asia 
Minor we have just been considering, in the direc¬ 
tion of Palestine, we shall meet with abundant evi¬ 
dences of igneous action to corroborate the accounts 
that have been handed down to us by ancient wri¬ 
ters, whether sacred or profane, from both which 
it might bo inferred that volcanos were in activity 
even so late as to admit of their being included 
within the limits of authentic history. (Nahum, i. 
6, 6; Micah, i. 3, 4; Isaiah, Ixiv. 1—3; Jcr. li. 
25, 26.) 

“ The destruction of the five cities on the borders 
of the lake Asphaltitis or Dead Sea, can be attri¬ 
buted, I conceive, to nothing else than a volcanic 
eruption, judging both from the description given by 
Moses of the manner in which it took place (Gen. 
six. 24, 25, 28; Deut. xxix. 23), and from the 
present aspect of the country itself. 

“Volney's description of the present state of this 
country fully coincides with this view. (Travels in 
Egypt and Syria, vol. i. pp. 281, 282.) 

“ ‘ The south of Syria,’ he remarks, ‘ that is, tho 
hollow through which the Jordan flows, is a country 
of volcanos: the bituminous and sulphureous sources 
of the lake Asphaltitis, the lava, the pumice-stones 
thrown upon its banks, and the hot-baths of Ta- 
baria, demonstrate that this valley has been tho 
seat of a subterraneous fire, which is not yet extin¬ 
guished. Clouds of smoke are often observed to 
issue from the lake, and new crevices to be formed 
upon its banks. If conjectures in such cases were 
not too liable to error we might suspect that the 
wliole valley has been formed only by a violent 
sinking of a country which formerly poured the 
Jordan into the Mediterranean. It appears certain, 
at lea.st, that the catastrophe of five cities destroyed 
by fire must have been occasioned by the eruption of 
a volcano then burning. 

“ ‘ The eruptions themselves have ceased long since, 
but the effects which usually succeed them still con¬ 
tinue to be felt at intervals in this country. The 
coast in general is subject to earthquakes; and 
history notices several which have changed the 
face of Antioch, Laodicea, Tripoli, Berytus, Tyre, 
and Sidon. In our time, in the year 1759, there 
happened one which caused the greatest ravages. 
It is said to have destroyed in the valley of Baalbec 
upwards of 20,000 persons; a loss which has never 
been repaired. For three months the shock of it 
terrified the inhabitants of Lebanon so much as to 
make them abandon their houses and dwell under 
tents.* 

“ In addition to these remarks of Volney, a recent 
traveller, Mr. Legh (see his account of Syria, at¬ 
tached to Macmichael’s Journey from Moscow to 
Constantinople), states that, “on the south-east side 
of the Dead Sea, on the right of the ix>ad that leads 
to KeraTc, red and brown homstone, porphyry, in the 
latter of which the felspar is much decomposed, 
syenite, breccia, and a heavy black amygdaloid, 
ctrtitaining white specks, apparently of zeolite, are 
the prevailing rocks. Not far from Skobec, where 
there were formerly copper mines, he observed por¬ 
tions of scoriae. Near the fortress of Shobec, on 
the left, are two volcanic craters; on the right, one. 
The Roman road on the same side is formed of 
pieces of lava. Masses of volcanic rock also occur 
in the valley of Ellasar. 

“ The western side of the valley of the Jordan, ac¬ 
cording to Russegger, is composed of Jura limestone, 
intersected by numerous dykes and streams of basalt, 
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which, with its deep fissures, the earthquakes to 
which it is subject, and the saline sulphureous 
springs, which have a temperature of 46® cent., at- 
t^t the volcanic origin of this depression. 

The other substances met with in the neighbour¬ 
hood are no less corroborative of the cause assigned. 
On the shore of the lake Mr. Maundrell found a 
kind of bituminous stone, which I infer from his 
description to be analogous to that of Radusa in 
Sicily. 

“It would appear that, even antecedently to the 
eruption mentioned in Scripture, bitumen-pits 
abounded in tlje plain of Siddim. Thus, in the ac¬ 
count of the battle between the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah and some of the neighbouring jirinces 
(<7en. xiv.), it is said, ‘ And the vale of Siddim 
was full of slime-pits,’ wliieh a learned friend as¬ 
sures me ought to be translated fountains of bitumen. 

“But besides this volcanic eniption, wliich brought 
about the destruction of the cities, it would appear 
that the very plain itself in whicli they stood was 
obliterated, and that a lake was formed in its stead. 
This is collected, not only from the apparent non¬ 
existence of the valley in which these cities were 
placed, but likewise from the express words of 
Scripture, where, in speaking of the wars which 
took place between the kings of Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah and certain adjoining tribes, it is added that 
the latter assembled in the vale of Siddim, which is 
the Salt (i, e. tlie Dead) Sea. 

“ It is therefore supposed that the lake itself occu¬ 
pies the site of this once fertile valley, and that it 
was produced by the waters of the .Jordan, which, 
being without an outlet, would fill the hollow until 
the surfiico over wliich they spread themselves 
proved sufficiently large to cause the loss arising 
from evaporation to be equivalent to the accessions it 
received from the rains and snows of the mountains 
in which it tcM^k its rise. 

“ This hypothesis assumes that previously to the 
existence of the Dead Sea the Jordan must have had 
au outlet, either into the MeditciTaiican or into the 
Bed Sea; and accordingly <vlien it was discovered by 
Burckliardt, that there actually existed a longi¬ 
tudinal valley, parallel to the course wliich the Jor¬ 
dan took Iwforc it reached tlie Dead Soa, as well as 
to the larger axis of that expanse of waters, running 
from north to south, and extending from the south¬ 
ern termination of the Dead Sea to the extremity of 
the gulf of Akaba, it was immediately concluded 
that this valley was in fact the former bed of the 
Jordan, which river, consequently, prior to the ca- 
tastroplie by which the Dead Sea was produced, had 
flowed into tliis arm of the Red Sea. 

“ Briefly, then, to recapitulate the train of phae- 
noniena by which the destruction of the cities might 
have been brought about, I would suppose that the 
river Jordan, prior to that event, continued its course 
tranquilly through the great longitudinal valley 
called El^ArdbaJi^ into tlie gulf of Akaha; that a 
shower of stones and sand from some neighbouring 
volcano first ovei*whelmcd these places; and that its 
eruption was followed by a depression of the whole 
of the region, from some point apparently inter¬ 
mediate between the lake of Tiberias and the moun¬ 
tains of Lebanon, to the waterslied in the parallel of 
30®, which occurs in the valley of EUArubah above 
mentioned. I would thence infer that the waters of 
the Jordan, pent up within the valley by a range of 
mountains to the* east and west, and a barrier of 
elevated table-knd to the south, could find no outlet, 
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and Qonsequently by degrees formed a lake in its 
most depressed portion; which, however, did not occur’, 
at once, and therefore is not recorded by Scripture 
as a part of the catastrophe (see the passage in 
Ezekiel, xlvii. 8, indicating, if it be interpreted 
literally, the gradual manner in which the De^ Sea 
was formed, and likewise perhaps the existence of 
a tradition that its waters once had their exit in the 
Red Sea), though reference is made in another pas¬ 
sage to its existence in what was before the valley of 
Siddim. 

“ If, as Robinson states, extensive beds of salt occur 
immediately round its margin, the solution of the 
contents of these by the waters of the lake w’ould 
account for their present composition, its saltness 
increasing nearly to the point of saturation, owing to 
the gradual accession of waters from above, whicli, 
on evaporating, would leave their salt behind; whilst 
the bitumen might either have existed there pre¬ 
viously as a consequence of antecedent volcanic erup¬ 
tions, or have been produced by the very one to which 
reference is here made. 

‘‘ I do not, however, see what is gained by at¬ 
tributing the destruction of these cities, as some 
liave preferred to do, to the combustion of these beds 
of bitumen, as the latter could have been inflamed 
by no natural agent with which we are acquainted 
except the volcano itself, which tluireforo must in 
any case be supposed instrumental,and, being invoked, 
will alone enable us to explain all the facts recorded. 

“ It must at the same time be confessed that much 
remains to be done before this or any other expla¬ 
nation can be received as established; and I am dis¬ 
appointed to find that amongst the crowds of travellers 
who have resorted to the Holy Land within the last 
twenty years, so few have paid that attention to the 
physical structure of the country which alone could 
place the subject beyond the limits of doubt and 
controversy. 

“ The geologist, for instance, would still find it worth 
his while to search the rocks which bound the Dead 
Sea, in order to discover if possible whether there be 
any crater which might have been in a state of 
eruption at the period alluded to; he should ascertain 
wlietlier there are any proofs of a sinking of the 
ground, from the existence of rapids anywhere along 
tbe course of the river, and whether south of tlie 
lake can be discovered traces of tlie ancient bed of 
the Jordan, as well as of a biirrier of lava stretching 
across it, which latter hypothesis Von Buch, I per¬ 
ceive, is still inclined to support; nor should he 
omit to examine whether vestiges of these devoted 
cities can be found, as some have stated, submerged 
beneath the waters, and buried, like Pompeii, under 
heaps of the ejected materials.” 

VI. Historical Geography. 

1. Earliest period .—The first notice we have 
of the inliabitants of Palestine is in tlie days of 
Abraham’s immigration, when tlie Canaanite was in 
the land, from whom it received its earliest appel¬ 
lation, “ the land of Canaan.” (^Gen, xii. 5, 6, xiii. 
7, 12, &c.) The limits of their country are plainly 
defined in the genealogy of Canaan; but ite distri¬ 
bution among the various families of that patriarch 
is nowhere clearly stated. “ Canaan begat Sidon 
his first-born, and Heth, and the Jebusite, and the 
Amoritc, and the Girgasite, and the Hivite, and the 
Arkite, and the Sinite, and the Arvadite, and the 
Zemarite, and the Hamathite: and afterwards were 
the families of the Canaanites spi'ead abroad. And 
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the border of the Oanaanites was from Sidon, as 
thou homest to Gerar, onto Gaza; as thou goest 
onto Sodom, and Gomorrah, and Admah, and Ze- 
boim, even onto Lasha ” (x. 15—19). As several 
of these names occor no more in the history of Pales¬ 
tine, we most suppose either that the places reappear 
under other names, or that these tribes, having 
originally settled within the limits here assigned, 
afterwards migrated to the north, where we cer¬ 
tainly find the Anradites and Hamathites in later 
times. Of the eleven families above named, the 
first six are found in the subsequent history of 
the country: the descendants of Sidon on the coast 
to the north; the children of Heth in Hebron, on the 
south; the Jebnsites to the north of these, in the 
highlands about Jerusalem; tlie Amorites to the east 
of the Hittites, on the west of the Dead Sea; the 
Girgashites, supposed to be a branch of the Hivites 
next named, who were situated north of the Jebu- 
sites in Shechem and its vicinity. {Gen. xxxiv. 2.) 
Thd coast to the sooth was wrested from the Canaan- 
ites in very early times, if they er\'er possessed it; for 
throughout the records of history the Philistines, 
descendants of Mizraim, not of Canaan, -were mas¬ 
ters of the great western plain (x. 14). The dis¬ 
tribution of the country among these tribes is in¬ 
volved in further confusion by the introduction of 
the Perizzites with the Canaanites as joint occupiers 
of the country (xiii. 7), and by the fact of the Ca¬ 
naanites appearing as a distinct tribe, where the 
Hittites, the Amorites, the Girgashites, and the 
Jebusites, who were all alike Canaanites, are sever¬ 
ally enumerated (xv. 19—21). It would appear 
also that while the name Canaanites was used in a 
more restricted sense in the last cited passage, the 
names of the particular families were sometimes used 
in a wider acceptation; which may account for the 
Hittites, whose seats we have already fixed to the 
south of Jerusalem, being found to the north of 
that city, in the neighbourhood of Bethel. {JudgeSy 
i. 26.) It may be, however, that the seats of the 
several tribes in those early times were not fixed, 
but fluctuated with the tide of conquest or with 
the necessities of a pastoral people: an example 
of the former may be found in the victories of Che- 
dorlaomer {Gen. xiv.), and of the latter in the many 
migrations of Abraliam with his numerous depend¬ 
ents, and of his descendants, which finally trans- 
ferr(^ the whole of his posterity into Egypt for 
a period of four centuries (xii. 6—10, xiii. 1— 
4, 18, XX. 1, xxvi. 1, &c.). To attempt to trace 
these various migrations were a fruitless task with 
the very scanty notices which we possess ; but the 
number and general disposition of the Cauaanilish 
tribes at the period of the Eisodus of the Israelites 
under Joshua may be approximately ascertained, and 
aid in the description of the distribution of the land 
among the latter. The tribes then in occupation of 
the limd are said to be seven {Deut. vii. 1), and are 
thus enumerated:—Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, 
Perizzites, Hivites, Jebusites,” only six {Exod. iii. 8, 
17, xxziii. 2); but in Deuteronomy {1. c.) and Joshua 
(itt. 10) the Girgashites are added, which completes 
the number. Of these the Amorites occupied the 
southern border, or probably shared it with the 
Amalekites, as it was with the latter that the 
Israelites were first brought into collision. {Exod. 
XvU. 8, 9; Numb. xiv. 25, 43—45.) This was 
therefore called the Mount of the Amorites ” 
(JDeuti* 19,20); and tlieir relative position with 
regard to the other tribes is thus clearly stated: — 
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“ The Amalekites dwell in the land of the south, 
and the Hittites, and the Jebusites, and the Amor¬ 
ites {JoshMy xi. 3, adds the Perizzites), dwell in 
the mountains; and the Canaanites dwell by the 
sea, and by the coast of Jordan.” (iVwmb.xiii. 28,29.) 
The limits of the Amorite territory are further defined 
by the confederacy of the five sheikhs of Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Jarmnth, Lachish, and Eglon, all of whom 
were Amorites {Josh, x. 6) ; while the bill-country 
immediately to the north and west of Jerusalem, 
comprising Gibeon, Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kir- 
jath-jearim was held by the Hivites (ix. 3, 7, 17, xi. 
19), w'ho are also found, at the same period, far to 
the north, “ under Hermon in the land of Mizpeh” 
(xi. 3; JudgeSy iii. 3), as two large and powerful 
kingdoms of the Amorites coexist^ on the east of 
the Jordan [Amouites], the older inhabitants 
having been driven out. It is worthy of remark 
that during the occupation of Palestine by these 
Canaanites it is already called “ the land of the 
Hebrews ” or Heberites, which can only be accounted 
for by an actual residence in it of Heber himself and 
Jus race, which goes far to prove that the Canaan- 
itish tribes were only intruders in the Land of 
Promise. {Gen. xl. 15; see Christian Remem- 
hranceTy vol. xviii. p. 451.) For fuller details 
reference may be made to Reland {Palaestina, cap. 
xxvii. pp. 135—141) and Bochart {Phaleg. lib. iv. 
capp. 34—37). 

2. Second period. — We have now to consider 
the division of Palestine among the twelve tribes of 
Israel, on the settlement of the land by Joshua the 
son of Nun; and the Scripture statement compared 
with Josephus will furnish numerous landmarks, 
which a more careful survey of the country than has 
yet been made would probably bring to light at 
the present day. To begin with the cis-Jordanic 
tribes:— 

Judahy Simeony Dan.—-The south border of Judah 
was bounded by the country of Edom and the wil¬ 
derness of Zin; the frontier being plainly defined by 
a chain of hills, of considerable elevation, forming a 
natural barrier from the southern bay of the Dead 
Sea on the east to the Mediterranean on the west, in 
which line the following points are named, viz., the 
ascent or pass of Acrabbim, Zin, Kadesh-Bamea, 
Hezron, Adar, Karkaa, Azmon, the river of Egypt. 
The east border extended al(»ng the whole length of 
the Dead Sea to the mouth of the Jordan, from 
which the noi th border was drawn to the Mediter¬ 
ranean along an irregular line, in which Jerusalem 
would be nearly the middle point. The road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho passes immediately within the 
line, and 'Ain-er-Ressuly Wady Kelly Kulaat-ed- 
Dammimy and 'Ain or Kusr HajlahySXQ easily iden¬ 
tified with Enshemesh, the river, Adummim, and 
Beth-hogla. It passed south of Jerusalem, from 
Enrogel up the valley of Hinnom, by Nephtoah, 
Mount Ephron, Kirjath-jearim, Bethshemesh, Tim- 
nah, Ekron, Sliichron, and Jabneel. Their cities 
were, as stated in the summary, 29 in number, in 
the south division of the tribe, on the borders of 
Edom; but the names, as recounted in the Eng¬ 
lish version, are 39. The discrepancy is to be 
accounted for, as Reland remarks, by sevei-al of the 
words, regarded as proper, or separate names, being 
capable of translation as appellatives or as adjuncts 
to other names. In the valley, including under that 
name, the declivity of the western plain and the 
plain itself, there were 14+16 + 9as39towns,with 
their villages, besides the cities of the Philistiuea 
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between Ekron and Gaza, which the Israelites did not 
occupy; in the mountains 11+9 + 10+6 + 2 = 
3S cities, witli their villages; and in the wilderness, 
i. e. the Western side of the Dead Sea, 6 towns and 
their villages; in all, according to the Hebrew ver- 
sioiV) no less than 112 towns, exclusive of their 
future capital, of which the Jebusite still held pos¬ 
session. But£the Septuagint version inserts the 
names of 11 otter cities in the mountain district, 
among which^re the important towns Bethlehem 
and Teko:i,^ich would make the total 123 in the 
tribe of Judah alone, implying an enormous popu¬ 
lation, even if we admit that these towns were only 
large villages with scattered hamlets. It must be 
remarked, however, that the tribe of Simeon was 
comprehended within the limits above assigned to 
the tribe of Judah; and that 17 cities in tiie south 
of Judah arei referred to Simeon, as is expressly 
stated: “ Out of the portion of tlie children of Judah 
was the inheritance of the children of Simeon: for 
the part of the children of Judah was too much for 
tl)em: therefore the children of Simeon had their 
inheritance within the inheritance of them.” (Josh, 
xix. 1^9.) 

As Simeon possessed the southern paii of the ter¬ 
ritory assigned to Judah, so did the tribe of Dan im¬ 
pinge upon its north-west border; and in the list of 
its seventeen cities are some before iissigned to 
Judah (Josh, xix. 41—46); a limited extent of 
territory on the confines of the plain of the Philis¬ 
tines, from which they early sent out a colony to the 
exti'eme north of the Holy Land, where their city, 
synonymous with their tribe, situated at the southern 
base of Mount Hermon, became proverbial in Israel 
for the worship of the golden calf. (Judges^ xviii.) 

Benjamin .—The tribe of Benjamin was bounded 
by Judah on the south, by the Jordan on the east. 
The northern line was drawn from Jericho west¬ 
ward through the mountains, by Bethel and Ata- 
roth-adar, to a hill that lay to the south of the 
lower Beih-horon, from which point the boundary was 
drawn to Kiijath-jearim of the tribe of Judah. 
They possessed twenty-six cities, including Jeru¬ 
salem. (Josh, xviii. 11—28.) It is evident 
that Josephus is mistaken in stating that they ex¬ 
tended in length from Jordan to the sea; for it is 
clear that the tribe of Dan and the plain of Philistia 
lay between them and the Mediterranean. His 
remark that the width of their territory was least of 
all, is more accurate, though his explanation of the 
fact may be doubted, wfisn he ascribes it to the 
fruitfulness of the land, which, he adds, compre¬ 
hended Jericho and Jerusalem. 

Ephraim .—The tribe of Ephraim was contermi¬ 
nous on the south with the tribe of Benjamin, as 
far as the western extremity of the latter; from 
whence it passed by Tappuah and the river Kanah 
to the sea. On the east side are named Ataroth- 
addar and Beth-horon the upper, and on the north, 
beginning at the sea and going east, Michmetliah, 
Taanath-shilob, Janohah, Ataroth, Naarath, Jericho, 
and the Jordan. The cities of Ephraim are not 
catalogued; but it is remarked that “ the separate 
cities for the children of Ephraim were among the 
inheritance of the children of Manasseh, all the 
cities with their villages ” (xvi, 6—9). According 
to Josephus it extended in width from Bethel even 
to the great plain of Esdraelon. 

Manasseh .—The portion of Manasseh on the west 
of Jordan was contiguous to that of Ephraim, and 
appears to have been allotted to the two tribes 
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jointly, as the same boundaries are assigned to both 
(xvi. 1—4, comp. 6—8 with xvii. 7—10), but in 
general the southern part was Ephraim, and the 
north Manasseh, which latter also possessed towns 
in the borders of Asher and Issachar, as Bethshean 
and Endor, on the east, in Issachar, and Taanach, 
Megiddo, and Dor, on the west, in Asher (ver. 11). 
It will have been seen that these twin tribes did 
not extend as far as the Jordan eastward, but that 
their eastern boundary excluded the valley of the 
Jordan, and fonned, with their northern boundary, a 
curved line from Jericho to the sea, south of Mount 
Carmel. 

Issachar .—This tribe covered the whole of the 
north-east frontier of Manasseh and Ephraim, and so 
comprehended the valley of the Jordan northward 
from Jericho to Mount Tabor, and the eastern part 
of the plain of Esdraelon, in which Tabor is situated, 
containing sixteen cities, among which were Shunem 
and Jezreel of Scripture note, the latter for many 
years the capital of the kingdom of Israel. 

Asker .—To the west of Issachar was Asher, oc¬ 
cupying the remainder of the valley of Esdraelon, 
now the Plain of Acre^ and extending along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, from Mount Carmel to 
Sidon. Our ignorance of the modem geography of 
Upper Galilee does not allow us to assign its limits 
to the east; but there is little doubt that careful 
inquiry would still recover the sites at least of some 
of their twenty-two cities, and so restore the eastern 
boundary of their territory, which extended along 
the W'estem borders of Zebulun and Naphtali, which 
two tribes occupied the highlands of Galilee to the 
extremity of the Land of Promise. 

Zebultm .— Of these two, Zebulun was to the 
south, contiguous to Issachar, having the sea of 
Tiberias for its eastern boundary, as far perhaps as 
the mouth of the northern Jordan. None of its 
twelve cities can now be identified with certainty; 
but Japhirt is probably represented by the modem 
village of Yapha, in the plain, not far to the south 
of Nazareth, w'hich was certainly situated within 
the borders of tliis tribe; and Bethlehem may, with 
great probability, be placed at the modem village of 
Beitlahemy not far from the ruins of Sepphouri to 
the north-west. [Caksarea-Dio.] 

Naphtali .—The northernmost of the tribes was 
Naphtali, bounded by the Upper Jordan on the east, 
from its source to its mouth, near which was situ¬ 
ated the city of Capernaum, expressly declared by 
St. Matthew to have been in the borders of Zebulun 
and Naphtali (iv. 13). On the south was Zebulun, 
on the west Asher, and on the north the roots of 
Libanus and the valley of Coelesyria, now called the 
Belkaa\ Of their nineteen cities Kedesh is the 
most noted in Scripture history; and its ruins, exist¬ 
ing under the same name at this day, attest its 
ancient importance. Josephus absurdly extends 
their territory to Damascus, if the reading be not 
corrupt, as Reland suspects. 

Having completed this survey of the tribes, it 
may be remarked in anticipation of the following 
section, that the subsequent divisions of the country 
followed veiy much the divisions of the tribes: thus 
the district of Judaea was formed by grouping 
together the tribes of Judali, Simeon, Dan, and 
Benjamin; Samaria was coextensive with Ephraim 
and the half of Manasseh; Issachar and Asher occu¬ 
pied Lower Galilee; Zebulun and Naphtali Upper 
Galilee. 

Trans-Jordanic tnhee.-^A few words must bo 
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add«d concerning the two tribes and a half , beyond 
Jordan, although their general disposition has been 
anticipated in ^e account of the nations whom they 
dispossessed. [Amorites.] 

Reuben^ Gad, and half Manasseh .—The southern 
part of the old Amorite conquests on the east of 
Jordan was assigned by Moses to the Reubenites, 
whose possessions seem to have been coextensive 
with the kingdom of Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
whose capital was at Heshbon. [Hesbon.] There 
is, however, some apparent confusion in the accounts; 
as while Beuben is said to have possessed from 
Aroer by the river Arnon,.. .Heshbon,.. .and all the 
kingdom of Sihon king of the Amorites,” Gad is 
also said to have had “ the rest of the kingdom of 
Sihon;” and while Gad is said to have held “ all the 
cities of Gilead," Manasseh is said to have had 
*‘half Gilead.” (JosA. xiii. comp. ver. 21 with 27, 
and 25 with 31); while from Numbers (xxxii. 39 
—42) it would appear that Manasseh possessed the 
whole of Gilead. As the Israelites were not per¬ 
mitted to occupy the country which they found still 
in possession of the Ammonites, but only so much 
of it as had been taken from them by Sihon king of 
the Amorites, the limits of the Israelite possessions 
towards the Ammonites are not clearly defined 
[Ammonitae; Babhan]; and it may be doubted 
whether the distribution of the country among the 
two tribes and a half was not regulated rather by 
convenience or the accident of conquest than by any 
distinct territorial limits; certain it is that it would 
be extremely diflScult to draw a line which should 
include all the cities belonging to any one tribe, and 
whose sites are fixed with any degree of certainty, 
and yet exclude all other cities mentioned as be¬ 
longing to one of the other tribes. Generally it 
may be said that the possessions of Gad and Reuben 
lay to the south and west of the trans-Jurdanic 
provinces, while those of Manasseh lay in the moun¬ 
tains to the east of the Jordan valley and the lake 
of Gennesaret. It is plain only that the Jordan was 
the border of the two former, and that of these the 
tribe of Gad held the northern part of the valley, to 
the sea of Chinnereth.” (Josh. xiii. 23, 27.) 
When the Gadites are said to have built nine cities, 
the Reubenites six, it can only be understood to 
"mean that they restored them after they had been 
dismantled by their old inhabitants, as in the case 
of Machir the son of Manasseh it is expressly said 
that be occupied the cities of the dispossessed 
Amorites. (Numb, xxxii. 34—42.) It may, per¬ 
haps, be concluded from Deut, iii. 1—17 that, while 
the kingdom of Sihon was divided between the 
tribes of Gad and Reuben, the whole kingdom of Og 
was allotted to the half-tribe of Manasseh; as, indeed, 
it is highly probable that the division of the land on 
the west of Jordan also followed its ancient distri¬ 
bution among its former inhabitants. 

It is remarked by Reland, that the division of the 
land by Solomon has been tw commonly overlooked, 
for, although it had regard only to the provision of 
the king’s table, it is calculated to throw consider¬ 
able light on sacred geography. The country was 
divided into twelve districts, under superior officers, 
several of whom were allied to the king by mar- 
riage, each of which districts was made chargeable 
with victualling the palace during one month in 
the year. Whether these divisions had any further 
politicid significancy does not appear, but it is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine that any merely sumptuary exigences 
would have suggested such an elaborate arrange- 
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meni The divisions agree for the most part with 
those of the tribes. (1 Kings, iv. 7—19.) 

3. Third Period .—We have no distinct account of 
the civil division of the countiy on the return of the 
Jews from the captivity, and during its subsequent 
history, until it was reduced to a l^man province. 
Under the Persians, the title of “ governor on this 
side the river,” so frequent in the books of Nebe- 
miah and Ezra, and the description of the strangers, 
colonists of Samaria, as “ men on this side the 
river” (Euphrates), probably indicates the only 
designation by which Palestine was known, as a 
comparatively small and insignificant part of one of 
the satrapies of that enormous kingdom. (Ezra, 
iv. 10, 17, V. 20, vi. 6, &c.; Neh. ii. 7, iii. 8, &c.) 
Among the Jews, the ancient divisions were still 
recognised, but gradually the larger territorial divi¬ 
sions superseded the tribual, and the political geo¬ 
graphy assumed the more convenient form which 
we find in the New Testament and in the writings 
of Josephus, illustrated as they are by the classical 
geographers Pliny and Ptolemy. 

The divisions most fatniliar to the readers of the 
New Testament are, Judaea, Galilee, Samaria, De- 
capolis, and Feraea, in which is comprehended the 
whole of Palestine, with the exception of the sea-’ 
border, the northern part of which is called “ the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon ” by the evangelists, and 
comprehended under the name of Phoenice by 
Josephus and the classical geographers. The three 
first-named districts are very clearly described by 
Josephus; and his account is the more valuable as 
confirming the descriptions contained in the Bible ot 
its extreme fertility and populousness, which will, 
however, present no difficulty to the traveller who 
has had the opportunity of observing the natural 
fertility of the soil in the parts still rudely culti¬ 
vated, and the numerous traces of the agricultural 
industry of ancient times. 

Galilee, Upper and Lower .—“There are two 
Galilees, one called Lower, the other Upper, which 
are surrounded by Phoenicia and Syria. On the 
side of the setting sun they are bounded by the 
frontiers of the territory of Ptolemais, and Carmel, 
a mountain formerly belonging to the Galileans, 
but at present to the Tyrians; which is joined by 
Gaba, called the ‘ city of knights,’ because the 
knights disbanded by Herod dwell there; and on 
the south by Samaris and Scythopolis, as far as the 
river Jordan. On the east it is bounded by Hippene 
and Gadaris, and Gaulanitis and the frontiers of 
Agrippa’s kingdom. The northern limit is Tyre 
and the Tyrian territoiy. That which is called 
Lower Galilee extends in length from Tiberias to 
Chabulon, near which on the sea-coast is situated 
Ptolemais. Its greatest breadth is from a village 
called Xalbth, situated in the great plain, to Ber- 
base; from which place also the breadth of Upper 
Galilee commences, extending to a village named 
Baca, which separates the Tyrian territory from 
Galilee. In length. Upper Galilee reaches to Meroth 
from Thella, a village near the Jordan. 

“Now the two Galilees, being of such extent, and 
surrounded by foreign nations, have always resisted 
every hostile invasion; for its inhabitants are trained 
to arms from their infancy, and arc exceedingly 
numerous; and neither have the men ever been 
wanting in courage, nor the country suffered from 
paucity of inhabitants, since it is rich, and favour* 
able for pasture, and planted with every varied of 
tree; so that by its fertility it invites even those 
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irbo are least given to tbe pnrsnit of agricultare. 
Every part of it, therefore, has been put under 
cultivation by the inhabitants, and none of it lies 
idle; bat it possesses numerous cities and multi¬ 
tudes of villages, all densely populated on account 
of its fertility, so that the smallest of them has 
more than 15,OOJ inhabitants. 

Peraea. —“ On the whole, then, although Galilee is 
inferior to Peraea in extent, yet it is superior to it in 
strength. For the former is all under cultivation, 
and productive in every part; but Peraea, although 
much more extensive, is for the most part rugged 
and barren, and too wild for the culture of tender 
produce. Nevertheless, wherever the soil is soft it 
is very productive; and the plains are covered with 
various trees (the greater part is planted with olives, 
vines, and palms), and watered by mountain tor¬ 
rents, and perennial wells sufficient to supply water 
whenever the mountain streams are dried up by 
the heat. Its greatest length is from Machaerlls 
to Pella, and its breadth from Philadelphia to the 
Jordan. It is bounded on the north by Pella, which 
we have mentioned ; on the west by the Jordan. 
Its southern boundary is Moabitis, and its eastern 
is Arabia and Silbonitis, and also Philadclphene 
‘and Gerasa. 

/Shmoria.—“ The country of Samaria lies between 
Judaea and Galilee ; for beginning at the village called 
Ginaea^ situated in the great plain, it ends at the 
toparchy of Acrabatta: its character is in no respect 
different from that of Judaea, for both abound in moun¬ 
tains and plains, and are suited for agriculture, and 
productive, wooded, and full of fruits both wild and 
cultivated. They are not abundantly watered; but 
much rain falls there. Tbe springs are of an 
exceedingly sweet taste ; and, on account of the 
quantity of good gross, the cattle there produce 
more milk than elsewhere. But the best proof of 
their richness and fertility is that both are thickly 
populated. 

Judaea, —” On the confines of the two countries 
stands the village Annath, otherwise called Borceos, 
the boundary of Judaea on the north. The south of 
it, when measured by length, is bounded by a village, 
which stands on the confines of Arabia, called by 
the neighbouring Jews Jardan. In breadth it extends 
from the Jordan to Joppa, and in the centre of 
it lies the city Jerusalem; for which cause the 
city is called by some, not without reason, the navel 
of the earth. Judaea is not deprived of the advan¬ 
tages of the sea, as it extends along the sea-coast to 
Ptolemais. It is divided into eleven districts, of 
which Jerusalem, as the seat of government, rules, 
taking precedence over tbe surrounding country as 
the head over the body. The otlier districts, after 
it, are distributed by toparchies. Gophna is second; 
after that, Acrabatta, then Thamna, Lydda, Am- 
maus, Pella, Idumaea, Engaddae, Herodeum, Jeri- 
chus; then Jamnia and Joppa, which take precedence 
of the neighbouring country. 

Besides these districts, there are Gamalitica and 
Gaulanitis, Batanaea, and Trachonitis, parts of the 
kingdom of Agrippa. Beginning irom Mount Li- 
banus and the source of the Jordan, this country 
reaches iu breadth to the lake of Tiberias: its length 
is, from a village called Arpha to Julias. It is in¬ 
habited by Jews and Syrians mixed. 

** Thus we have given an account, as short as was 
possible, of Judaea and the neighbouring regions.” 

Besides this general description of the country 
according to its divisions in the first centujy of the 
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Christian era, Josephns has inserted in his histoiy 
special descriptions of several towns and districts, 
with details of great geographical interest and im¬ 
portance. These, however, will be found, for the most 
part, under their several names, in these volumes. 

Aulon; Bashan; Esdraelon Valus; Belus; 

ERiciro; Jerusalem; Tiberias Mare, &c.] 

As the division of Gabinius does not appear to 
have had a permanent influence, it may be sufficient 
to notice it, before dismissing Josephus, who is our 
sole authority for it. He informs us that the Roman 
general having defeated Alexander the son of Ari- 
stobulus, and pacified the country, constituted five 
councils (^crvveUpia) in various parts of the countiy, 
which he distributed into so many equal divisions 
(fxolpas). These seats of judicature were Jerusalem, 
Gadara, Amathus, Jericho, and Sepphoris in Galilee. 
(Ant, xiv. 5. § 4.) In the division of the country 
among the sons of Herod the Great, Judaea, Idumaea 
(i.e., in the language of Josephus, the southern 
part of Judaea), w’itli Samaria, were assigned to 
Archelaus, with the title of ethnarch. Antipas had 
Galilee and Peraea, with the title of tetrarch, and 
Philip, with the same title, Trachonitis, Auranitis, 
Batanaea, and Paneas, mostly without the limits of 
Palestine [vid. a. rr.]. (.JnLxvii. 13. § 4.) On the 
disgrace and banishment of Archelaus, in the 10th 
year of his reign, bis government was added to the 
province of Syria, and administered by a procurator 
subordinate to the prefect of Syria; the same fate 
attended the tetrarchy of Philip on his death in the 
twentieth year of Tiberius, until it was committed to 
Herod Agrippa by Caius Caligula, with the title of 
king, to which was added the tetrarchy of Lysanias, 
and subsequently, on the banishment of Antipas, his 
tetrarchy also; to which Claudius added besides 
Judaea and Samaria, so that his kingdom equalled 
in extent that of his grandfather Herod tbe Great. 
On his death, his son, who was but seventeen years 
old, was thought too young to succeed him, and his 
dominions reverted to the province of Syria. But on 
the death of Herod king of Chalcis, that country was 
committed to the younger Agrippa, which was after¬ 
wards exchanged for the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias, to which Nero added the part of Galilee 
about the sea of Tiberias, and Julias in the Decapolis. 
After his death, in the third year of Trajan, there is 
no further mention of the tetrarchies (Reland, Pa- 
laestina, lib. i. cap. 30, pp. 174, 175.) 

The division into toparchies, mentioned by 
Josephus, is recognised also by Pliny, though their 
lists do not exactly coincide. Pliny reckons them 
as follows: 

1. Jericho. 

2. Emmaus. 

3. Lydda. 

4. Joppa. 

5. Acrabata. 

6. Gophna. 

Of these 8 and 9 are not reckoned by Josephus; but 
Reland is probably correct in his conjecture that 8 
b identical with his Pella, and 9 with his Idumaea, 
as this district may well be described as ipettdi, 
mountainous. (Plin. Eist. Nat. v. 14.) 

The other notices of Pliny are few and fragmentsiy, 
but agree in all essential particulars with the syn¬ 
chronous but independent account of Josephus al^ve 
cited. 

Its geography had undergone little variation when 
Ptolemy wrote in the following century, and the 
brief notices of that geographer are as accurate as 


7. Thamna. 

8. Bethleptaphene. 

9. Oreine (in which was 

Jerusalem.) 

10. Herodium. 
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asTial. He calls it Palaestina of Syria, otherwise 
called Judaea, and describes it as bounded by Syria 
on the north, by Arabia Petraea on the east and 
south. Independently of the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, he reckons the districts of Qalilee, Samaria, 
Judaea, and Idumaea, but describes the Peraea, by a 
periphrasis, as the eastern side of Jordan, ^rhich may 
imply that the name was no longer in vogue. He 
names also the principal cities of these several 
divisions (v, 16). 

The most valuable contributions to the ancient 
geography of Palestine are those of Eusebius and 
his commentator S. Jerome, in the Onomasticon, 
composed by the former, and translated, with im¬ 
portant additions and corrections, by the latter, who 
has also interspersed in his commentaries and letters 
numerous geographical notices of extreme value. 
They are not, however, of such a character as to be 
available under this general article, but are fully 
cited under the names of the towns, &c. (See 
Reland, Palaest. lib. ii. cap. 12, pp. 479, &c.) 

It remains only to add a few words concerning 
the partition of Palestine into First, Second, and 
Third, which is first found at the commencement of 
the fifth century of the Christian era, in the Code of 
Theodosius (a. d. 409); and this division is observed 
to this day in the ecclesiastical documents of the 
Eastern Church, by which it was adopted from the 
first; as it is recognised in the Notitiae, political and 
ecclesiastical, of the fifth and following centuries. 
(Quoted fully by Reland, I c. capp. 34,35, pp. 204— 
234.) In this division Palaestina Prima compre¬ 
hended the old divisions of Judaea and Samaria; 
Palaestina Secunda,the two Galileos and the western 
part of Peraea; Palaestina Tertia, otherwise called 
Salutaris, Idumaea and Arabia Petraea; while the 
greater part of the ancient Peraea was comprehended 
under the name of Arabia. 

As the sources of geographical information for 
Palestine are far too numerous for citation, it may 
suffice to refer to the copious list of authors appended 
to Dr. Robinson’s invaluable work (BibL Res. vol. iii. 
first appendix A., pp. 1—28), and to the still more 
copious catalogue of Carl Ritter {Erdicunde, Palos’^ 
tina^ 2tr. B. Ite Abt. 1850, pp. 23—91), who in his 
four large volumes on the peninsula of Mount Sinai, 
Palestine, and Syria, has with his usual ability 
systematised and digested the voluminous records 
of centuries, and completely exhausted a subject 
which could scarcely be touched within the limits 
assigned to a gener^ article in such a work as the 
present. [G. W.] 

PALAETYRUS. [Tyrus.] 

PALAMNUS (n<£Acv4voy, Scyl. p. 10), a river of 
Hlyricum, which flowed Into the sea near Epidam- 
nus. This river has been identified with the Pa- 
NYA8U8 (novud((r)<rov Ptol, iii. 13. § 3); but 
this latter corresponds better with the Genusus 
(Tjerma or Skumbi): the Palamnus is probably the 
same as the Partsch or Spimatza^ to the S- of Du- 
raazo, [E. B. J.] 

PALANDAS (d na\(ii/8as), a small stream 
mentioned by Ptolemy in the Chersonesus Aurea 
(vii. 2. § 5). It is supposed by Forbiger that it is 
the same as that which flows into the gulf of i/or- 
taban near Tawy, Ptolemy notices also a town in 
the same neighbourhood which be calls Palanda (vii. 
2. § 25). [V.] 

‘ PALAS, a district in the south of Germany, on 
^e borders between the Alemanni and Burgundii; 
it was also called Capellatium; but as it is men- 
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tioned only by Ammianus Marcellinns (xviii. 2), it 
is impossible with any degree of certainty to iden¬ 
tify it. [L. S.] 

PALATIUM, a place in the Rhaetian Alps, on 
the road from Tridentura to Verona, still bears its 
ancient name in the form of Palazzo, (^It. Ant 
p. 275.) [L. S.] 

PALE (Ud\yj : Eth. riaXeTs, IloA^s, Thuc.; Pa- 
lenses : the city itself is usually called : 

also b noAatfW Tr6KiSf Polyb. v. 3), a town in 
Cephallenia on the eastern side of a bay in the 
north-western part of the island. It is first men¬ 
tioned in the Persian wars, when two hundred of its 
citizens fought at the battle of Plataea, alongside of 
the Leucadians and Anactorians. (Herod, ix. 28.) 
It also sent four ships to the assistance of the 
Corinthians against the Corcyraeans just before the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. i. 
27); from which circumstance, together with its 
fighting along with the Corinthian Leucadians and 
Anactorians at the battle of Plataea, it has been 
conjectured that Pale was a Corinthian colony. 
But whether this was the case or not, it joined the 
Athenian alliance, together with the other towns of 
the island, in b. c. 431. (Thuc. ii. 30.) At a later 
period Pale espoused the side of the Aetolians against 
the Achaeans, and was accordingly besieged by 
Philip, who would have taken the city hut for the 
treachery of one of his own officers. (Pol. v. 3, 4.) 
Polybius describes Pale as surrounded by the sea, 
and by precipitous heights on every side, except the 
one looking towards Zacynthus. He further states 
that it possessed a fertile territory, in which a con¬ 
siderable quantity of corn was grown. Pale sur¬ 
rendered to the Romans without resistance in r>. c. 
189 (Liv. xxxviii. 28); and after the capture of 
Same by the Romans in that year, it became the 
chief town in the island. It was in existence in the 
time of Hadrian, in whose reign it is called in an 
inscription 4\tud4pa kuI alnovopos, (Biickh, Inzer, 
No. 340.) According to Pherecydes, Pale was the 
Homeric Dulichium ; this opinion was rejected by 
Strabo (x. p. 456), but accepted by Pausanias (vi. 
15. § 7). 

The remains of Pale are seen on a small heiglit, 
about a mile and a half to the north of the modem 
Lixuri, Scarcely anything is left of the ancient 
city ; but the name is still retained in that of Pdlio 
and of Palikiy the former being the name of the 
plain around the ruins of the city, and tlie latter 
that of the whole peninsula. (Leake, Northern 
GreecCj vol. iii. p. 64.) 
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PALFURIA'NA, a town of Hispania Tarraco*. 
nensis, by Ukert (vol. ii. pt. i. p. 420) and others' 
placed in the territory of the Ilercaones; by For¬ 
biger (vol. iii. p. 73) in that of the Cosetani, It 
was on the ro^ from Barcino to Tarraco, and is 
usually identified with VendrelL (Marca, ffisp, ii. 
c. 11. p. 141; Florez, Esp, S, xxiv. 43.) [T. H. D.] 

PALICOllUM LACUS (fi tUv IlaAlicwi/ Mpprf: 
Logo di Naftia)^ a small volcanic lake in the inte- 
tenor of Sicily, near Palagoniaf about 15 miles W* 
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of Leontini. It is a mere pool, being not more than 
480 feet in circumference, but earlj attracted atten¬ 
tion from the remarkable phenomena caused by two 
jets of yolcanio gas, which rise under the water, 
causing a violent ebullition, and sometimes throwing 
up the water to a considerable height. On this 
account the spot was, from an early period, con¬ 
sidered sacred, and consecrated to the indigenous 
deities called the Palici, who had a temple on the 
spot. This enjoyed the privileges of an asylum for , 
fugitive slaves, and was much resorted to also for 
determining controversies by oaths; an oath taken 
hy the holy springs, or craters as they are called, 
being consider^ to possess peculiar sanctity, and its 
violation to be punished on the spot by the death of 
the offender. The remarkable phenomena of the 
locality are described in detail by Diodorus, as well as 
by several other writers, and notwithstanding some 
slight discrepancies, leave no doubt that the spot 
was the same now called the Lago di Naftia^ from 
the naphtha with which, as well as sulphur, the 
sources are strongly impregnated. It would, how¬ 
ever, seem that in ancient times there were two 
separate pools or craters, sometimes termed foun¬ 
tains (Kprjt/ai), and that they did not, as at the 
present day, form one more considerable pool or lake. 
Hence they are alluded to by Ovid as Stagna Pali- 
corum;” while Virgil notices only the sanctuary or 
altar, “ pinguis et placabilis ara Palici.” (Diod. xi. 
89; Steph. Byz. a. v. TlaXiK ^; Pseud.-Arist. Mirab. 
58; Macrob. Satv. 19; Strab. vi. p. 275; Ovid, 
Met, V. 406; Virg. Aen, ix. 585; Sil. Ital. xiv. 
219; Honn. Dionys. xiii. 311.) The sacred cha¬ 
racter of tlie spot as an asylum for fugitive slaves 
caused it to be selected for the place where the great 
servile insurrection of Sicily in n. c. 102 was first 
discussed and arranged; and for the same reason 
Salvius, the leader of the insurgents, made splendid 
offerings at the shrine of the Palici. (Diod. xxxvi. 
3,7.) 

There was not un,early times any other settlement 
besides the sanctuai^y and its appurtenances, adjoin¬ 
ing the lake of the Palici; but in n. c. 453, Duce- 
tins, the celebrated chief of the Siculi, founded a 
city close to the lake, to which he gave the name of 
Palica (noAia-^), and to which he transferred the 
inhabitants of Menaenum and other neighbouring 
towns. This city rose for a short time to consider¬ 
able prosperity; but was destroyed again shortly 
after the death of Ducetius, and never afterwards 
restored. (Diod. xi. 88, 90.) Hence the notices of 
it in Stephaims of Byzantium and other writers can 
only refer to this brief period of its existence. 
(Steph. B. 1. c.; Polemon, ap. Macrod. 1. c.) The 
modern town of Palagonia is thought to retain the 
traces of the name of Palica, but certainly does not 
occupy the site of the city of Ducetius, Iwing situ¬ 
ated on a lofty hill, at some distance from the Lago 
di Naflia, ^me remains of the temple and other 
buildings were still visible in the days of Fazello in 
the neighbourhood of the lake. The locality is fully 
described by him, and more recently by the Abate 
Ferrara. (Fazell. de Reb. Sic, iii. 2; Ferrara, 
Campi Flegrei della Sicilia^ pp. 48,105.) [E,H.B.] 

PALIMBOTHRA (na\ifi€6epa, Ptol. vii. 1. § 
73; Steph. B. s. «.), a celebrated city of ancient In¬ 
dia, situated at the junction of tlie Ganges and 
Erannaboas (^Hirdnjdvaha), at present known by the 
name of Patna. Strabo, who states (ii. p. 70) that 
Megasthenes sent to Palimbothra as an am¬ 
bassador to the Idng Sandrocottos (JJhomdragupta')^ 
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describes it as a vast town, in the form of a paral¬ 
lelogram 80 stadia in length and 15 in breadth, 
surrounded by a stockade, in which open spaces were 
cut to shoot through, and by a ditch. He adds that 
it was in the country of the Prasii (xv. p. 702). 
In another passage he places it, on the authority M 
Megasthenes, at 6000 stadia from the mouths of 
the Ganges; or on that of Patrocles, who was sent 
as an ambassador to Allitrochades, the son of San- 
drocottus (ii. p. 70), at 5000 stadia (xv. p. 689). 
Pliny approaches most nearly to the computation 
of the latter traveller, as he makes the distance from 
Palimbothra to the sea to be 638 M. P., about 5100 
stadia (vi. 17. § 21). Arrian calls it the greatest, 
of the cities of India, and apparently quotes the 
same description from Megasthenes which Strabo 
must have had before him. {Indie, c. 10.) Dio¬ 
dorus attributes to Hercules the building of its walls 
(ii. 39). Where Pliny says “ Aranis Jomanes in 
Gangem per Palibothros decurrit,” he is evidently 
speaking of the people, and not, as some have sup¬ 
posed, of the town (vi. 19). There seems no reason 
to doubt that the ancient Sanscrit name of this town 
was Pataliputra. (Lassen, Tndiach. Alterthum. 
i. p. 137; Franklin, Inquh'y into the ancient PalU 
hothra, Lond. 1815, who, however, places it wrongly 
at Bhagalpur.) [V.] 

FALINDROMUS PROMONTORIUM (na\ly^ 
bpopos &Kpa\ a promontory of the extreme SW. of 
the Arabian peninsula, at the Straits of Bab-eU 
Mandeb^ placed by Ptolemy between Ocelis Empo¬ 
rium and Posidiurn Promontorium, in long. 74° 30', 
lat. 11° 40' (vi. 7. § 7). It now bears the same 
name os the strait. (Moresby, Sailing Directions 
for the Red Sea, p. 2.) [G. W.] 

PALINU'RUS or PALINU'RI PROMONTO'- 
BIUM (UaXivoupos h.Kp(»>ri}pioy, Strab.: Capo Pali-* 
uro), a promontory on the coast of Lucania, on the 
Tyrrhenian sea, between Velia and Buxentum. It 
had a port of the same name immediately adjoining it, 
which still bears the name of the Porto di Palinnro, 
Both headland and port received their name from 
the well-known tradition, recorded by Virgil, and 
alluded to by many other Latin writers, that it was 
here that Palinurus, the pilot of Aeneas, was cast on 
shore and buried. (Virg. Aen, v. 833—871, vi. 
337—381; Dionys. i. 63; Lucan, ix. 42; Mel. ii. 
4. § 9; Solin. 2. § 13.) We learn from Servius 
that heroic honours were paid him by the Lucanians 
(probably by the citizens of Velia), and that he had 
a cenotaph and sacred grove not far from that city. 
(Serv. ad Aen. vi. 278.) It does not appear that 
there was ever a town adjoining the headland; and 
the port, which is small, though secure and well 
sheltered, is mentioned only by Dionysius; but the 
promontory is noticed by all the geographers except 
Ptolemy, and is describe by Pliny as forming the 
northern boundary of a great bay which might be 
considered as extending to the Golumna Bhegina, or 
the headland on the Sicilian straits. It is in fact 
the most salient point of the projecting mass of 
mountains which separate the gulf of Posidonia from 
that of Latis or Policastro, and form the chief natu¬ 
ral feature of the coast of Lucania. (Plin. iii. 5. s., 
10; Mel. ii. 4. § 9; Strab. vi. p. 252; Oros. iv. 9.) 
Some ruins of ancient buildings are still visible on 
the summit of the headland, which are popularly' 
known as the tomb of Palinurus. The promontoiy 
still retains its ancient name, though vulgarly cor¬ 
rupted into that of Pahnudo. 

Like most mountain promontories, tlmt of Fall* 
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nnros.was subject to sudden and violent storms, and 
became, in consequence, on two occasions the scene 
of great disasters to the Roman fleets. The first 
was in B. C. 253, when a fleet under the consuls 
Servilius Caepio and Sempronius Blaesus, on its 
return firom Africa, was shipwrecked on the coast 
about Cape Paliimrus, and 150 vessels lost with all 
the booty on board. (Oros. iv. 9.) The second was 
in B. c. 36, when a considerable part of the fleet of 
Augustus, On its way to Sicily, having been com¬ 
pelled by a tempest to seek refuge in the bay or 
roadstead of Velia, was lost on the rocky coast be¬ 
tween that city and the adjoining headland of Pali- 
nurus. (Dion Cass. xlix. Ij Appian, B. C. v. 98; 
Veil, Pat. ii. 79.) [E. H. B.] 

PATilO (J*alo)^ a town of Apulia, mentioned 
only by Pliny, who enumerates the Palionenses 
among the populi” of the interior of that region. 
(Plin. iii, 11. s. 16.) Its site is probably indicated 
by the modern village of Pa/o, about 5 miles south 
of Bitonto (Butuntum). [E. H. B.] 

PALISCIUS. [Megalopolis, p. 310, a.] 
PALIU'RUS (JlaXiovposj Strab. xvii. p. 8.38; 
Stadiasm. § 42; Ptol. iv. 5. § 2; Paliuris, Pent. Tab.; 
Qeog. Rav. iii. 3; Paniuris, Itin. Anton.), a village of 
the Marraaridae, near which was a temple to Heracles 
(Strab. I c.), a deity much worshipped in Cyrenaica. 
(comp. Thrigl, Res Cyren. p. 291.) Ptolemy (iv. 
4. § 8) adds that there was a marsh here with bi¬ 
valve shells (^ip ^ Koyx^^iop). It is identified with 
the Wady Temmtmeh (Pacho, Voyage p. 52; Barth, 
Wanderungen, pp. 506, 548), where there is a 
brackish marsh, corresponding to that of Ptolemy 
{1. c.), and remains of ancient wells and buildings at 
Merdbet (Sidi) Hadjar~el-I^emm. 

It was off this coast that Cato (Lucan, ix. 42, 
where the reading is Palinurus, with an allusion to 
the tale of Aeneas) met the flying vessels which bore 
Cornelia, together with Sextus, from the scene of 
her husband, Pompeius’s, murder, [E. B. J.] 
PALLACOPAS. [Babylonia, p. 362 b.] 
PALLAE. [Corsica, p. 691, b.] 
PALLA'NTIA (IlaAAan^fa, Strab. iii. p. 162; 
Ptol. ii. 6. § 50), the most important town of the 
Vaccaei, in the N. of Hispania Tarraconen.sis, and 
iji the jurisdiction of Clunia, (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) 
Strabo (I. c.) wrongly assigns it to the Arevaci. 
Now Palencia on the Carrion. (See D’Anville, 
Geog. Anc. i. p. 23; Florez, Esp. S. viii. 4; Appian, 
B. H. c. 55, 80; Mela, ii. 6.) For its coins, see 
Mionnet (i. p. 48). [T. H. D.] 

PALLA'NTIAS(naAAai/Tray, Ptol. ii. 6. § 15), a 
small river of Hispania Tarraconensis, between the 
Iberus and Fretum Herculeum, and near Saguntum; 
now the Palancia near Murviedro. [T. H. D.] 
PALLA'NTItJM (noAAdvTiov, more rarely Ila- 
\dpriop : Eth, IloAAan'letJr), one of the most an¬ 
cient towns of Arcadia, in the district Maenalia, said 
to have been founded by Pallas, a son of Lycaon, 
was situated W. of Tegea, in a small plain called the 
Pallantic plain (JlaWaprtKdp irtbiop, Paus. viii. 
44. § 5), which was separated from the territory of 
Tegea by a choma (x"M«) or dyke [Tegea]. 
It was from this town that Evander was said to 
have led colonists to the banks of the Tiber, and 
from it the Palatium or Palatine Mount at Rome 
was reputed to have derived its name. (Hes. ap. 
Stfph, B. 8. V. / Paus. viii. 43. § 2 ; Liv. i. 5; 
Plin. iv. C; Justin, xliii. 1.) Pallantium took part 
in the foundation of Megalopolis, b. o. 371 (Paus, 
viii. 27. § 3) ; but it continued to exist as an inde-^ 
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pendent state, since we find the Pallantieis mentioned 
along with the Tegeatae, Megalopolitae and Aseatae, 
as joining Epaminondas before the battle of Man- 
tineia, b. c. 362. (Xen. Hell. vii. 5. § 5.) Pal¬ 
lantium subsequently sank into a mere village, but 
was restored and enlarged by the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, who conferred upon it freedom from taxation 
and otlier privileges, on account of its reputed con¬ 
nection with Rome. The town was visited by Pau- 
sanias, who found here a shrine containing statues of 
Pallas and Evander, a temple of Core (Proserpine), 
a statue of Polybius; and on the hill above the town, 
which was anciently used as an acropolis, a temple of 
the pure (wadopot) gods. (Paus. viii.43. § 1, 44. §§5, 
6.) Leake was unable to find the site of Pallantium, 
and supposed that it occupied a part of Tripolitzd 
itself; though at a later time he appears to have 
adopted the erroneous opinion of Cell, who placed it 
at the village of Thana, to the S. of TripoUtzd. 
(Leake, Morea, vol. i. pp. 117, 118, vol. iii. p. 36 ; 
Cell, Itinerary of the Morea, p. 136.) Tlie remains 
of the town were first discovered by the French ex¬ 
pedition at a quarter of an hour’s distance from the 
Khan of Makri on the road from TripoUtzd to 
Leonddri. The ruins have been used so long as a 
quarry by the inhabitants of Tripoliizd and of the 
neighbouring villages, that there are very few traces 
of the ancient town. Ross discovered the foundations 
of the temple of the pure gods on the highest point 
of the acro|K>lis. (Boblaye, RSckerches, cj-c., p. 146 ; 
Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes, p. 58, seq.; Curtius 
Peloponnesos, vol. i. p. 263, seq.) 

PALLA'NUM, a town of the Frentani, the name 
of which is known only from the Tabula, which 
places it on tlio road from Anxanum {Lanciano) 
to Histonium; but tlio distances are corrupt and 
confused. According to Romanelli, extensive ruins 
still remain of an ancient city on a site still called 
Monte Pallano, about 3 miles SW. of Atessa, It 
is djfiicult, however, to reconcile this position with 
the course of the route given in the Tabula. (7 Vj5. 
Pent.; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 43; 2^nnoni, Carta del 
Regno di Napoli, fol. 4.) [E. H. B.] 

PALLAS LACUS. [Tuttonis LArirs.] 
PAIiLE'NE (Jla\Ki]vri, Herod, vii. 123; Thuc. 
iv. 120; Scyl. p. 56; Strab. vii. p. 330, x. p. 447, 
xii. p. 550; Ptol. iii. 3. § 13; Procop. Aed. iv. 5; 
Steph. B. 8. V.; Pomp. Mela, ii. 2. § 9; Plin. iv. 
17 ; Eth. IloAAi^i/jos), the westernmost of the tlircc 
headlands of Chalcidice, which run out into the 
Aegean. It is said to have anciently borne the name 
of Piilegra (4»A67pa, Herod. 1. c.), and to have 
witnessed the conflict between the gods and the 
eartlibom Gigantes. (Pind. Neni. i. 100, Isthn. 
vi. 48; Apollod. i. 6. § 1; Lycophr. 1408; Strab. vii. 
p. 330; Steph. B. s. v.) Heyne (^Annot. in Apol¬ 
lod. 1. c., comp. Dissert, de Theog. Hes. in Com. 
Gott. vol. ii. p. 151), who has identified these burn¬ 
ing plains with Pallene, observes, without mentioning 
any authority, that the very aspect of the spot, even 
at the present day, proves the agency of earth¬ 
quakes and subterranean fires; this statement is net 
confinned by modem travellers: on the contrary. 
Dr. Holland states that the peninsula is, in part at 
least, of primitive formation, and this is confirmed 
by Virlet (^Expedition Scientifque de Morie, p. 
37, 1839) in his general view of the geological 
structure of continental Greece. (Daubeny, Vol¬ 
canoes, p. 334.) The modern name of the penin¬ 
sula is Kaasdndhra, which, besides affording excel¬ 
lent winter pasture for cattle and sheep, also pro- 
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dnces an abundance of grain of superior quality, aa 
well as wool, honey, and wax, besides raising silk¬ 
worms. (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iii. p. 163.) 
A list of the towns in Pallene is given under Chal- 
CIDICE. [E. B. J.] 

PALLE'NE. [Attica, p. 327, a.] 

PALMA. [Bai.eares.] 

PALMAM, AD, a station on the coast-road of 
Syrtica, 12 M. P. from Leptis Magna, and 15 M. P. 
from Quintiliana {Pent. Tab.). This position agrees 
with that of the ruins found at Seha! BMj. (Barth, 
Wandet'tmgen, p. 304.) [E. B. J.] 

PALMA'BIA {Palmartiola)^ a small island in 
the Tyrrhenian sea, the most westerly of the group 
now known as the Poma Islands, or hole di Ponza. 
It is between 3 and 4 miles long, and not more 
than a quarter of a mile broad; and was doubtless 
in ancient, as well as modern times, a dependency 
of the neighbouring and more considerable island of 
Pontia (Pomd), from which it is only 5 miles dis¬ 
tant. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 12; Mel. ii. 7- § 18; Varr. 
R. Ii. iii. 5. § 7.) [E. 11. B.] 

PALMATIS (ndAtuiTij, Procop. cfe Aed. iv. 7. 
p. 293), a town of Moesia Inferior, between Doros- 
torum and Marcianopolis (Thi. Pent.), perhaps 
Kutschuk’Katnardsjik. [T. H. D.j 

PALMYTiA (paK/xvpa, Ptol. v. 15. §§ 19, 24, 
viii. 20. § 10; Appiun, B. (7. v. 9 : IlaA/ulpo, 
Joseph. AnL viii. 2 ; and Palmira, Pliiu v. 25. 
8. 21: FAh. Palmyrenus, or Palmirenus, Id. 1. c.), a 
city of Syria, situated in 34° 24' N. lat., and 38° 
20' E. long. Its Hebrew name, Tadmor, or Thad- 
mor, denotes, like its Greek one, a city of palms; 
and this apjiellation is preserved by the Arabs, who 
still call it Tedmor. Tadmor was built, or more 
probably enlarged, by Solomon in the tenth century 
B. C. (1 Kings, ix. 18; 2 Citron, viii. 4), and its 
identity with Palmyra is shown in the passage of 
Josephus before cited. It is seated in a pleasant 
and fruitful oasis of the great Syrian desert, and is 
well watered by several small streams; but the river 
mentioned by PtoJemy is nowhere to be found. Its 
situation is fine, undor a ridge of hills towards the 
W., and a little above tlie level of an extensive plain, 
which it commands on the E. (Wood, Ruins of 
Palmyra, p. 5), at a distance of about 140 miles 
END. of Damascus. It is not mentioned by Xeno¬ 
phon, who must have passed near it, nor in the 
accounts of the conquests of Alexander the Great. 
The first historical notic.e that we find of it is in 
Appian, who tells us that M. Antony, under pretence 
of punishing its equivocal conduct, but in reality to 
enrich his troops with the plunder of a thriving 
commercial city, directed his march towards it, but 
was frustrated of his object by the inhabitants 
removing tlieir goods to the other side of the Eu¬ 
phrates. (jB. Civ. V. c. 9.) This account shows 
that it must have been a town of con.siderable wealth; 
and indeed its advantageous situation must have 
long rendered it an entt*ep6t for the traffic between 
the east and Damascus and the Phoenician cities on 
the Mediterranean. Yet its name is not mentioned 
either by Strabo or Mela. Under the first Roman 
emperors it was an independent city; and its situation 
on the borders of the Roman and Parthian empires 
gave it a political importance, which it seems to 
have preserved by a well-judged course of policy, 
though naturally exposed to much danger in the 
quarrels of two such formidable neighbours. (“ Inter 
duo imperia summa, et prima in disoordia semper 
ntrinque cura,” Plin. L c.) It is called a colonia on 
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the coins of Caracalla, and Ulpian mentioned it in 
his first book de Censibus as having the Jus Ita- 
licum. It appears, from an inscription, to have 
assisted the emperor Alexander Severus in his wars 
against the Persians. (Wood, Inscr. xix.) It is 
not, however, till the reign of Gallienns that we find 
Palmyra playing any important part in history; and 
at this period we have notices of it in the works of 
Zosimus, Vopiscus, and Trebellius Pollio. Odena- 
thus, a noble of Palmyra, and according to Procopius 
(B. Pei'S, ii.e. 5) prince of the Saracens who in¬ 
habited the banks of the Euphrates, for his great 
and splendid services against the Pemians, received 
from Gallienus the title of Augustus, and was ac¬ 
knowledged by him as his colleague in the empire. 
After the assassination of Odenathus by his nephew 
Maeonius, the celebrated Zenobia, the wife of the 
former, whose prudence and courage had been of 
great assistance to Odenathus in his former suc¬ 
cesses, ascended the vacant throne, and, assuming 
the magnificent title of Queen of the J^t, ruled 
with a manly vigour during a period of five years. 
Under this extraordinary woman, whose talents and 
accomplishments were equalled by her beauty, and 
whose love of literature is shown by her patronage 
of Longinus, Palmyra attained the highest pitch of 
its prosperity. Sho claimed to be descend^ from 
the Macedonian kings of Egypt, and her achieve¬ 
ments would not have disgraced her ancestry; 
though, according to other accounts, she was a 
Jewess. (Milman, Ilist. of the Jews, iii. p. 175.) 
Besides the sovereignty of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
she is said to have extended her sway over Egypt 
(Zosim. i. c. 44); but by some critics this fact has 
been questioned. Claudius, the successor of Gallienus, 
being engaged in the Gothic War, tacitly acknow-’ 
lodged her authority. But aft}U* the termination of 
the short reign of that em)0i?*: the progress of 
Zenobia in Asia Minor was^gardcu l«;by Aurelian 
with jealousy and alarm. B aq:i?a..and i(jiijQtrigues 
already menaced the security of Bithynia (Ib. c. 50), 
when Aurelian marched against her, and defieated 
her in two great battles near Antioch and Emesa, at 
both of which she commanded in person. Zenobia 
now retreated to Palmyra, and prepared to defend 
her capital with vigour. The diflSculties of the 
siege are described by Aurelian liimself in an ori¬ 
ginal letter preserved by Vopiscus. (^Avrel. c. 26.) 
After defying for a long time tlie arms of the Roman 
emperor, Zenobia, being disappointed of the suooour 
which she expected to receive from the Persians, 
was ultimately compelled to fly, but was overtaken 
on the banks of the Euphrates by the light horse of 
Aurelian, and brought back a prisoner. Shortly 
after this event her capital surrendered, and was 
treated with clemency by the conqueror, who, how¬ 
ever, sullied his fame by the cruel execution of Lon¬ 
ginus and some of the principal citizens, whom 
Zenobia had denounced to him. The personal ad¬ 
ventures of Zenobia we need not pursue, as they 
will be found related in the Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology. No sooner had Aurelian crossed 
the Hellespont than he was recalled the intelli- 
gonoo that the Palmyrenians had riseh against and 
massacred the small garrison which he had l«rift in 
their city. The emperor immediately marched again 
to Palmyra, which now paid the full penalty of its 
rebellion. In an original letter Aurelian has himself 
recorded the unsparing execution, which extended 
even to old men, women, and children. (Vopiso. 
Aur. c. 31.) To the remnant of the Palmyrenuusii^ 
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indeed, be granted a pardon, with permission to 
repair and i^abit their mined city, and especiallj 
discovered much solicitude for the restoration of the 
Temple of the Sun. But the effects of the blow 
were too heavy to be retrieved. From this period 
(a.d. 273) Palmyra gradually dwindled into an 
insignificant town, and at length became only a 
place of refuge for a few families of wandering 
Arabs. It served indeed for some years as a Roman 
military station; and Diocletian partially restored 
some of its buildings, as appears from an inscription 
preserved by Wood. About the year 400 the first 
Illyrian legion was quartered there (^Not Imp .); and 
Procopius tells us that it was fortified by Justinian 
(de Aed, ii. 2). But this is the last that we hear of 
Palmyra under the Romans; and the sinking for¬ 
tunes of their empire probably soon led them to 
abandon it. 

The remains of the buildings of Palmyra are 
chiefly of the Corinthian order, which was the 
favourite stylo of architecture during the two or 
three centuries which preceded Diocletian; whence 
we may infer that the splendour which it once ex¬ 
hibited was chiefly owing to Odenathus and Zenobia. 
For many centuries even the site of Palmyra re¬ 
mained totally unknown except to the roving Arabs 
of the desert, whose magnificent accounts of its ruins 
at length excited the curiosity of the English mer¬ 
chants settled at Aleppo. Under the auspices of the 
Levant Company, an expedition started in 1678 for 
the purpose of exploring them; but the persons who 
composed it were robbed and ill-treated by the 
Arabs, and compelled to return without having ac¬ 
complished their object. In 1691 the expedition 
was i-enewed with better success, and an account of 
the discoveries then made was published in the 
transactions of the Royal Society. (Sellers, Antiqui¬ 
ties of Palmyra^ Pref.) Subsequently Palmyra was 
visited in 1751 by Wood and Dawkins, who pub¬ 
lished the results of their journey in a large folio 
volume with magnificent engravings. The account 
in Volney (vol. ii.) is chiefly taken from this work. 
Among the more recent descriptions may be men¬ 
tioned that of Irby and Mangles {Travels, ch. v.), 
who visited Palmyra in 1816. According to these 
travellers the plates of Wood and Dawkins have 
"done more than justice to the subject; and although 
the view of the ruins from a distance, with their 
line of dazzling white columns extending between 
one and two miles, and relieved by the contrast of 
the yellow sand of the desert, is very striking, yet, 
when examined in detail, they excite but little 
interest. Taken separately, not a single column or 
architectural member is worthy of admiration. None 
of the former exceed 40 feet in height and 4 feet in 
diameter, and in the boasted avenue they are little 
more than 30 feet high. The remains of the Tem¬ 
ple of the Sun form Sie most magnificent object, and 
being of the Ionic order, relieve the monotony of the 
prevailing Corinthian style. These columns, which 
are 40 feet high and 4 feet in diameter, are fluted, 
and formed of only three or four pieces of stone; and 
in former times were surmounted by brazen Ionic 
capitals. The fa9ade of the portico consists of 12 
columns, like that of the temple of Baalbec, besides 
which there are other points of resemblance. On 
the whole, however, the ruins are far inferior to 
those at Baalbec. At the time of Messrs. Irby and 
Mangles’ visit the peristyle court of the Temple of 
the Sun was occupied by the Arabian village of 
Tadnwr} but with this exception, and the Turkish 
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burial ground, the space was unencumbered, and 
there was nothing to obstruct the researches of the 
antiquary. In some places the lines of the streets 
and the foundations of the houses were distinctly 
visible. The sculptures are uniformly coarse and 
bad; the stone is of a perishable description, uuu 
scarcely deserves the name of marble. The sepul¬ 
chres outside the walls formed perhays the most 
interesting part of the remains. These consist of 
square towers, from three to five stories high, form¬ 
ing sepulchral chambers, with recesses for the recep¬ 
tion of the bodies. In these tombs mummies and 
mummy cloths are found, prepared very much after 
the Egyptian manner; but there are no paintings, 
and on the whole they are far from being so in¬ 
teresting as the Egyptian sepulchres. There was a 
sculptured tablet in bas-relief, with seven or eight 
figures standing and clothed in long robes, supposed 
to represent priests. Several Greek and Palmyrene 
inscriptions, and two or three in Latin and Hebrew, 
have been discovered at Palmyra. They will bo 
found in Wood’s Ruins of Palmyra, and the fol¬ 
lowing works may also be consulted: Bernard 
and Smith, Inscriptiones Graeme Palmyrerhorum, 
Utrecht, 1698; Giorgi, De Inscriptionibus Palmy- 
renis quae in Musaeo Capitolino adservantur 
interpretandis Epistola, Romo, 1782; Barth^lemy, 
in Mem de VAcademie des Inscr. tom. xxiv.; and 
Swinton, in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
xlviii. 

With regard to the general history and antiquities 
of Palmyra, besides the works already cited in this 
article, the following may bo consulted: Seller, 
Antiquities of Palmyra, London, 1696; Huntington 
in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. xix. Nos. 
217, 218; a Dissertation by Dr. Halley in the same 
work; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. ch. xi.; St. Mart. 
Hist, de Palmyre, Paris, 1823; Addison’s Damascus 
and Palmyra; Richter, Wallfahrt; Cassas, Voyage 
Pittoresque de la Syrie; Laborde, Voyage en Oident; 
&c. [T.H.D.] 

PALMYRE'NE {UaKpvpTjvi}, Ptol. v. 15. § 24), 
a district of Syria, so named after the city of Pal¬ 
myra, and which extended S. from Chalybonitis into 
the desert. (Cf. Plin. v. 24. s. 21.) [T. H. D.] 

PALORUM POBTUS. [Maixus and Ma- 

GAKSA.] 

PALTUS (ndAroj: Eth. UaArijySs), a town of 
Syria upon the coast, subject to the island of Aradus, 
which was at no great distance from it. According 
to some accounts Memnon was buried in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paltus. Pococke places it at Dohio ; 
Shaw at the ruins at the mouth of the Melleck, 6 
miles from Jebilee, the ancient Gabala. (Strab. xv 
pp. 728, 735; Ptol. v. 15. § 3; Cic. ad Fam. xii. 
13; Plin. v. 20. s. 18; Mela, i. 12; Steph. B.s. v.; 
Pococke, vol. i. p. 199; Shaw, p. 324, Oxf. 1738.) 
PAMBO'TIS LACUS. [Dodona, p. 784.] 

PAMISUS (ndjUicroj). 1. The chief river of 
Messenia, [See Vol. II. pp. 341, 342.] 

2. A river in Laconia, forming the ancient boun¬ 
dary between Messenia and Laconia. (Strab. viii. 
p. 361.) Strabo speaks of this river as near Leuc- 
trum, but it flows into the sea at Pephnus, about 3 
miles S. of Leuctrum. [Pephnus.] 

3. A tributary of the Peneius in Thessaly, pro¬ 
bably the modem BliuH or Piliuri. (Her(^. vii. 
129 ; Plin. iv. 8. s. 15; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. pp. 512, 514.) 

PA'MPHIA {Uapipia), a village of Aetolia, on 
the road from Metapa to Thermtim, and distant 30 
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stadia from each, was burnt by Philip in b. c. 218. 
(Polyb. V, 8, 13 ; for details see Tiiermum.) 

PAMPHYUA (Uafi<pv\la), a country on the 
south coast of Asia Minor, bordering in the west on* 
Lycia, in the north on Pisidia, and in the east on 
Cih’da. The country, consisting of only a narrow 
strip of «Qa8t, forms an arch round the bay, which 
is called it the Pamphylius Sinus or the Pam- 
phylium Mar<L According to Pliny (v. 26) the 
country was originally called Mopsopsia, from Mopsus, 
a leader of <^e of those bauds of Greeks who after 
the Trojap^ar are said to have settled in Pam- 
phylia, Cuicia, and Syria. (Strab. xiv. p. 668; comp. 
Soy lax, 39 ; Ptol. v. 5 ; Dionys. Per. 850, &c.; 
Pomp. Mela, i. 14 ; Stadiasm. Mar.Mag. § 194,&c.; 
Hienxjl. p. 679, &c.) Pamphylia, according to Strabo, 
extended from Olbia to Ptolemais, a line measuring 
640 stadia, or about 18 geographical miles : the 
breadth of the country, from the coast towards the 
interior, was nowhere above a few miles. In later 
times, however, the Bomans applied the name Pam¬ 
phylia in such a manner as to embrace Pisidia on 
both sides of Mount Taurus, which does not appear 
as a distinct pro\ ince of the empire until the new 
division under Constantine was made. This accounts 
for the fact of Polybius (xxii. 27) doubting whether 
Pamphylia (in the Roman sense) was one of the 
countries beyond or this side of Mount Taurus; 
for Pisidia, in its narrower sense, is unquestionably 
a country beyond Mount Taurus. (Comp. Strab. 
xii. p. 570, xiv. p. 632, xv. p 685.) In this latter 
sense Pamphylia was separated from Lycia by Mount 
Climax, and from Cilicia by the river Melas, and 
accordingly embraced the districts called in modern 
times Tekke and the coast district of luhil. But 
these limits were not always strictly observed; for 
Olbia and Perge are described by some writers as 
belonging to Lycia (Scylax, p. 39); while Ptolemais, 
beyond the Melas, which is generally regarded as 
belonging to Pamphylia, is assigned by some to Ci¬ 
licia. The countiy of Pamphylia is, on the whole, 
very mountainous ; for the ramifications of Mount 
Taurus rise in some parts on the coast itself, and in 
others at a distance of only a few miles from it. 
There is only one great promontory on the coast, viz. 
Leucotheum, or Leucolla. The principal rivers, all 
of which discharge their waters into the Pamphylian 
bay, are the Catarrhactes, Cestrus, Eury- 
MEDON, and Melas, all of which are navigable. 
The coast district between the Cestrus and Eury- 
medon contains the lake Capria, which is of con- 
siderable extent. 

The inhabitapta of Pamphylia, Pamphyli, that is, 
a mixture of various races, consisted of aborigines 
mixed with Cilicians who had immigrated: to these 
were added bands of Greeks after the Trojan War, 
and later Greek colonies. (Strab. 1. c .; Eustath. ad 
Dion, Per. 854; Herod, vii. 91, viii, 68; Pans. vii. 
3. § 3; Appian, B. C, ii. 71, iv. 60; Liv. xliv. 14.) 
The Pamphylians (Pamphyli, Pamphylii, nifwpuAoi, 
tot), accordingly, were in those parts what 
the Alemanni were in Germany, though the current 
traditions related that they were all descended from 
Pamphyle, a daughter of Rhacius and Manto (Steph. 
B. s. V. Uan(pvXia), or from one Pamphylus (Eus¬ 
tath. ad Dion. Per. 1. c.). Others again, though 
without good reason, derive the name from iras and 
because the country was rich in wood. The 
Pamphylians never acquired any great power or po¬ 
litical importance; they shared the fate of all the 
nations of Asia Minor, and in the war of Xerxes 
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against the Greeks their naval contingent consisted 
of only 30 ships, while the Lycians furnished 50, 
and the Cilicians 100. (Herod, vii. 92.) After 
the Persian empire was broken to pieces by Alex¬ 
ander, the Pamphylians fii*st became subject to 
Macedonia, and then to Syria. After the defeat of 
Antioebus the Great, they were annexed by the 
Romans to the kingdom of Pergamus (Polyb. xxii. 
27), and remained connected with it, until it was 
made over to the Romans. The Greek colonies, how¬ 
ever, such as Aspendus and Side, remained indepen¬ 
dent republics even under the Persian dominion (Ar¬ 
rian, Anab. i. 25, foil.); but we have no information 
at all about their political constitutions. In their man¬ 
ners and social habits, the Pamphylians strongly re¬ 
sembled the Cilicians (Strab. xii. p. 570, xiv. p. 670), 
and took part with them in their piratical proceedings; 
their maritime towns were in fact the great marts 
where the spoils of the Cilician pirates were dis¬ 
posed of. (Strab. xiv. p. 664.) Navigation seems 
to have been their principal occupation, as is evident 
from the coins of several of their towns.* Their lan¬ 
guage was probably a mixture of Greek and some 
barbarous dialects, which could scarcely be recog¬ 
nised as a dialect of the Greek. (Arrian, Anah. i. 
26.) But their coins bear evidence of an intimate 
acquaintance with the gymnastic and agonistic arts, 
and with the gods of the Hellenes, among whom 
Zeus, Artemis, and Dionysus are often represented. 
The more important towns of Pamphylia were Lyr- 
nas or Lyrnessus, Tenedus, Olbia, Corycus, Aspen¬ 
dus, Perge, Syllium, Side, Cibyra, Ptolemais, &c. 
(Comp. &2stini, Descript. Num. Vet. p. 388, foil.; 
Eckhel, Doctr. Nnm. i. 3, pp. 6, 14, &c.) [L.S.] 

PAMPHY'LIUM MARE, PAMPHYXIUS SI¬ 
NUS (Uap<p{>\iou TTfXayos or Tlap<pb\ios /cdAiros), 
a large and deep bay formed by the curved form of 
the coasts of Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, be¬ 
ginning in the west at the Chelidonian promontory, 
and terminating in the east at Cape Anemurium. 
The distance from the Chelidonian cape to Olbia is 
stated by Strabo to be 367 stadia. (Strab. ii. pp. 
121, 125, xiv. p. 666 ; Agathem. i. 3, ii. 14; Sto- 
baeus, i. p. 656; Plin, v. 26, 35; Flor.iii. 6.) This 
sea is now called the bay of Adalia. [L. S.l 

PANACHAICUS MONS. [Achaia, p. 13, a.] 

PANACTUM. [Attica, p. 329, a.] 

PANAEI (novaTot), a people of Thrace, whom 
Thucydides describes as dwelling beyond the Strymon 
towards the north (ii. 101). According to Stephanas 
B. (s. V.) they were a ti*ibe of the Edones near Am- 
phipolis. 

PANAETO'LIUM. [Aetolia, p. 63, b.] 

PANAGBA (Uduaypa), a town in the interior of 
Libya, on the lake Libya, and near the Nigir. (Ptol. 
iv. 6. § 27.) 

PANDAE (Plin. vi. 20. s. 23), a tribe of Indians 
mentioned by Pliny, who, according to him, were alone 
in the habit of having female sovereigns, owing to a 
tradition prevailing among them that they weref de¬ 
scended from a daughter of Hercules, They would 
seem from his account to have been a race of great 
power and wide dominion, and to have occupied some 
part at least of the Panjah. Arrian (^Indic. 8) tells 
nearly the same story of a daughter of the Indian 
Hercules, whom be calls Pandaea. There can be no 
doubt that both are to be referred to the Indian 
dynasty of the Pandavas, traces of whose names 
are met in several ancient authors. [Pandovi 
Rbgio.] [V.] 

PANDATA'RIA (nav^aropfa; Faxdbfana), a 
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iraall island in the Tyrrhenian sea, lying off the 
Gvlfof Gaeta^ nearly opposite to the mouth of the 
Vultuiiius. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 12 ; Strab. ii. p. 123; 
Mela, ii. 7. § 18; Ptol. iii. 1. § 79.) Strabo says 
it was 250 stadia from the mainland, which is just 
about the truth (v. p. 233). He calls it a small 
island, but well peopled. It was not unfrequently 
made use of, as well as the neighbouring Pontia, as 
a place of confinement for state prisoners or political 
exiles. Among these may be mentioned Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, Agrippina, the widow of 
Germanicus, and Octavia, the first wife of Nero, of 
whom the two last were put to death in the island. 
(Tac. Am* i. 53, xiv. 63; Suet. Tih. 53.) Pan- 
dataria is about midway between Pontia (^Ponzd) 
and Aenaria (^Ischia) ; it is of volcanic origin, like 
the group of the Ponza Islands^ to which it is some¬ 
times considered as belonging ; and does not exceed 
3 miles in length. Varro notices it as frequented, 
like the neighbouring islands of Pontia and Palrnaria, 
by flocks of quails and turtle-doves in their annual 
migrations. (Varr. R. R. iii. 5. § 7.) [E. H. B.] 

PANDION, a headland in the south-west of 
Caria, opposite the island of Syme. (Pomp. Mela, 
i. 16.) Pliny (v. 29) mentions on the same spot a 
small town Paridion, or according to another read¬ 
ing Parydon. [L. S.] 

PANDO'SIA (nai/So(jfa; Eih.TiavZo(T7vos), 1. 
A city of Bruttium, situated near the frontiers of 
Lucania. Strabo describes it as a little above Con- 
sentia, the precise sense of which expression is far 
from clear (Strab. vi. p. 256); but Livy calls it 
“ iinminentem Lucanis ao Bruttiis finibus.” (Liv. 
viii. 24.) According to Strabo it was originally an 
Oenotrian town, and was even, at one time, the 
capital of the Oenotrian kings (Strab. 1. c.); but it 
seems to have certainly received a Greek colony, as 
Scylax expressly enumerates it among the Greek 
cities of this part of Italy, and Scymnus Chius, 
though perhaps less distinctly, asserts the same 
thing. (Scyl. p. 4. § 12; Scymn. Ch. 326.) It 
was probably a colony of Crotona; though the state¬ 
ment of Eusebius, who represents it as founded in 
the same year with Metapontuin, would lead us to 
regard it as an independent and separate colony, 
(Euseb. Arm. Chron. p. 99.) But the date assigned 
by him of b. c. 774 seems certainly inadmissible. 
[Metapontum.] But whether originally an in¬ 
dependent settlement or not, it must have been a 
dependency of Crotona during the period of great¬ 
ness of that city, and hence wo never find its name 
mentioned among the cities of Magna Graecia. Its 
only historical celebrity arises from its being the 
place near which Alexander, king of Epirus, was 
slain in battle with the Bruttians, b. c. 326, That 
monarch had been warned by an oracle to avoid 
Pandosia, but he understood this as referring to the 
town of that name in Thesprotia, on the banks of 
the Acheron, and was ignorant of the existence of 
both a town and river of the same names in Italy. 
(Strab. vi. p. 256; Liv. viii. 24 ; Justin, xii. 2; 
Plin. iii. 11. s. 15.) The name of Pandosia is again 
mentioned by Livy (xxix. 38) in the Second Punic 
War, among the Bruttian towns retaken by the 
consul P. ^mpronius, in b. c. 204; and it is there 
noticed, together with Consentia, as opposed to the 
“ignobiles aliae civitates.” It was therefore at 
this time still a place of some consequence; and 
Strabo seems to imply that it still existed in his 
time (Strab, I, c,), but we find no subsequent trace 
«fit There is great difficulty in determining its 
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position. It is described as a strong fortress, situ>« 
ated on a hill, which had three peaks, whence it was 
called in the oracle JJaySoa-ia rpt/edAwyof (Strab, 
1. c.) In addition to the vague statements of 
Strabo and Livy above cited, it is enumerated by 
Scymnus Chius between Crotona and Tburii. But 
it was clearly an inland town, and must probably 
have stood in the mountains between Consentia and 
Thurii, though its exact site cannot be determined, 
and those assigned by local topographers are purely 
conjectural. The proximity of the river Acheron 
affords us no assistance, as this was evidently an 
inconsiderable stream, the name of which is not 
mentioned on any other occasion, and which, there¬ 
fore, cannot be identified. 

Much confusion has arisen between the Bruttian 
Pandosia and a town of the same name in Lucania 
(No. 2.); and some writers have even considered 
this last as the place where Alexander perished. 
(Romanelli, vol. i. pp. 261—263). It is true that 
Theopompus (ap. Plin. iii. 11. s. 15), in speaking 
of that event, described Pandosia as a city of the 
Lucanians, but this is a very natural error, as it 
was, in fact, near the boundaries of the two nation.^ 
(Liv. viii. 24), and the passages of Livy (xxix. 38) 
and Strabo can leave no doubt that it was really 
situated in the land of the Bruttians. 

2. A town of Lucania, situated near Heraclea. 
It has often been confounded with the preceding; 
but the distinct existence of a Lucanian town of the 
name is clearly established by two authorities. Plu¬ 
tarch describes Pyrrhus as encamping in the plain 
between Pandosia and Heraclea, with the river Siris 
in front of him (Plut, Pyrrli. 16); and the cele¬ 
brated Tabulae Heraclcenses repeatedly refer to the 
existence of a town of the name in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Heraclea. (Mazocchi, Tab. He- 
racl. p. 104.) From these notices we may infer 
that it was situated at a very short distance from 
Heraclea, but apparently further inland; and its site 
has been fixed with some probability at a spot called 
Sta Maria cT AngJonOf about 7 miles from the sea, 
and 4 from Heraclea. Anglona was an episcopal 
see down to a late period of the middle ages, but is 
now wholly deserted. (Mazocchi, 1. c. pp. 104,106; 
Romanelli, vol. i. p. 265.) [E. H. B.] 

PANDO'SIA (TluySoaia ; Rib. HorSoo-tfus), an 
ancient colony of Elis (Dem. Halonnes. p. 84, Reiske), 
and a town of tho Cassopaei in the district of Thes¬ 
protia in Epirus, situated upon the river Acheron, 
It is probably represented by the rocky height of 
Kastriy on the summit of which are the walls of an 
acropolis, while those of the city descend the slopes 
on either side. (Strab. vii. p. 324;’ Liv. viii. 24; 
Justin, xii. 2 ; Plin. iv. 1 ; Steph. B. a, v .; Leake^ 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 55.) 
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PANDOVI REGIO {Tlavl<aou 
1. § 11), a district at the southern extremity of the 
Peninsula of Hindostdn* The name is in some 
editions Xlavh6voSt but there is every probability 
that the above (which was suggested by Erasmus) 
is the true reading. There is another district of the 
same name which is placed by Ptolemy in the Pern* 
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jdb on the Bidaspee {Vip&sa) (vii. 1. § 46). It is 
clear from a comparison of tho two names that they 
refer to the same original Indian dynasty, who were 
known by the name of the PandavaSy and who ap¬ 
pear to have been extended very widely over India. 
At the time of the invasion of Alexander, the district 
in the Panjdb belonged to king Poms. (Strab. xv. 
p. 686; Lassen, Jnd. Alterth. Geschichte der Pam- 
dava, p. 652.) [V.] 

PANEAS, PANIAS, or PANEIAS (na^eds, 
JJayidty Uayeidf, Hierocl. p. 716), more usually 
called either Caesareia Pane as (Kaio-dpcta ria- 
yeds, or [Javidf, Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2. § 3, B. Jud. 
H. 9. § 1; Ptol. V. 15. § 21; Plin. v. 15. s. 15; 
Sozom. V. 21; on coins, K. brtb UaP€i<p and vphs 
Ilavei^; in Steph. B. incorrectly irphi rp UavedSi) 
or Caesareia Philippi (K. ^ ♦iXiirwow, MattLxvi. 
13; Mark, viii. 27; Joseph. Ant. xx. 8. § 4, B.J. 
iii. 8. § 7, 2. § 1; Euseb. ff. E. vii. 17), a city in 
the north of Palestine, called by Ptolemy and Hier- 
ocles {ll. cc.) a city of Phoenicia, situated upon 
one of the sources of the Jordan, at the foot of Mt. 
Panium, one of the branches of Lebanon. Mt 
Panium contained a cave sacred to Pan, whence it 
derived its name. (Philostorg. vii. 7.) At this 
spot Herod erected a temple in honour of Augustus. 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 10. § 3, B. J. i. 21. § 3.) Paneas 
was supposed by many to have been the town of 
Laish, afterwards called Dan; but Eusebius and 
Jerome state that they were separate cities, distant 
4 miles from each other. (Reland, Palaestinay 
p. 918, seq.) Paneas was rebuilt by Philip the 
Teirarch, who called it Caesareia in honour of tho 
Roman emperor, and gave it the surname of Philippi 
to distinguish it from the other Caesareia in Pales¬ 
tine. (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2. § 3, B. J. ii. 9. § 1.) 
It was subsequently called Neronias by Herod 
Agrippa in honour of the emperor Nero. (Joseph. 
Ant. XX. 8. § 4; Coins.) According to ecclesias¬ 
tical tradition it was the residence of the women 
diseased with an issue of blood. {Matth. ix. 20; 
Euseb. H, E. vii. 18; Sozom. v. 21; Theoph. 
Chronogr. 41 ; Phot. cod. 271.) Under the 
Christians Paneas became a bishopric. It is still 
called BdnidSy and contains now only 150 houses. 
On the NE. side of the village the river, supposed to 
be the principal source of tho Jordan, issues from a 
spacious cavern under a wall of rock. Around this 
source are many hewn stones. In the face of the 
perpendicular rock, directly over the cavern and in 
other parts, several niches have been cut, apparently i 
to receive statues. Each of these niches had once 
an inscription; and one of them, copied by Burck- 
hardt, apjiears to have been a dedication by a priest 
of Pan. There can be no doubt that this cavern is 
the cave of Pan mentioned above; and the hewn 
stones around the spring may have belonged perhaps 
to the temple of Augustus. This spring was con¬ 
sidered by Josephus to be the outlet of a small lake 
called Pbiala, situated 120 stadia from Paneas to¬ 
wards Trachonitis or the NE. Respecting this lake 
see Vol. II. p. 519, b. 

(Reland, PaiaestmOy p. 918, seq.; Eckhel, vol. iii. 

339, seq.; Burckhardt, Syria^ p. 37, seq.; Ro- 
inson, Bibt. Ra. vol. iii. p. 347, seq.) 

PANE'PHYSIS (niKy4ipvcris, Ptol. iv. 5. § 52), 
a town of Egypt, mentioned by recent writers only, 
with the single exception of Ptolemy (Jlayig^vaos, 
Cone. Ephes. p. 478; UwitpecroSy Gassian. CoUat. 
xi. 3). It probably therefore bore another appel¬ 
lation in more ancient timed. Mannert (vol. x. 
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pt. 2. p. 580) believes it to have been the city of 
Diospolis in ^e Delta; and he agrees with Cham- 
pollion (JEgyptey vol. ii. p. 130) in identifying it 
with the modern Menzaleh. It stood between the 
Tanitic and Mendesian arms of the Nile, a little 
SE. of the Ostium Mendesium. Ptolemy (I. c.) 
says that it was the capital of a nome, which lie 
alone mentions and denominates N/our. Panephysis 
may have been either the surviving suburb of a de¬ 
cayed Deltaic town, or one of the hamlets which 
sprang up among the ruins of a more ancient 
city. [W. B D.] 

PANGAEUM, PANGAEUS (rh Udyyaiov or 
nayyalov 5pos, 6 UdyyaioSy Herod, v. 16, vii. 112, 
113; Time. ii. 99; Aesch. Pers. 494; Pind. 
iv. 320; Eurip. Rhes. 922,972; Dion Cass, xlvii. 
35; Appian, B. C. iv. 87, 106; Plin. iv. 18; Virg. 
Georg, iv. 462; Lucan, i. 679), the great moun¬ 
tain of Macedonia, which, under the modern name 
of Pirmiriy stretching to the E. from the left bank 
of tho Strymon at the pass of Amphipolis, bounds 
all the eastern portion of the great Strymonic basin 
on the S., and near Prdvista meets the ridges 
which enclose the same basin on the E. Pangaeurn 
produced gold as well as silver (Herod, vii. 112; 
Appian, B. C. iv. 106); and its slopes were covered 
in summer with the Rosa centifolia. (Plin. xxi. 
10; Theoph. H. P. vi. 6; Athen. xv. p. 682.) 
The mines were chiefly in the hands of the Tha- 
sians; the other peoples who, according to Herodo¬ 
tus (1. c.), worked Pangaeurn, were the Piares and 
Odomanti, but particularly the Satrae, who bordered 
on the mountain. None of their money has reached 
us; but to the Pangacan silver mines may be traced 
a largo coin of Geta, king of the Edones. [Edones.] 
(Leake, Northern GreecCy vol. iii. pp. 176, 190, 
212.) [E.B.J.] 

PANHELLE'NES. [Graecia, Vol. I. p. 1010.] 
PANIO'NIUM (Ilwidjpiov'), a place on the west¬ 
ern slope of Mount Mycale, in the territory of Priene, 
containing the common national sanctuary of Po¬ 
seidon, at which the lonians held their regular 
meetings, from which circumstance the place de¬ 
rived its name. It was situated at a distance of 
3 stadia from the sea-coast. (Strab. xiv. p. 639; 
Herod, i. 141, foil.; Mela, i. 17; Plin. v. 31; Paus. 
vii. 5. § 1.) The Panionium was properly speaking 
only a grove, with such buildings as were necessary 
to accommodate strangers. Stephanus B. is the only 
writer who calls it a town, and even mentions tho 
Ethnic designation of its citizens. The preparations 
for the meeting and the management of the games 
devolved upon the inhabitants of Priene. The 
earlier travellers and geographers looked for the site 
of the Panionium in some place near the modem vil¬ 
lage of Tshangli; but Col. Leake {Atia Minors p. 
260) observes: The uninhabitable aspect of the 
rocks and forests of Mycale, from Cape Trogilium 
to the modem Ttkangliy is such as to make it im¬ 
possible to fix upon any spot, either on the fltoe or 
at the foot of that mountain, at which Panionium 
can well be supposed to have stood. Tshangliy on 
the other hand, situated in a delightful and well 
watered valley, was admirably suited to the Pani- 
onian festival: and here Sir William Gell found, in 
a church on the sea-shore, an inscription in which 
he distinguished the name of Panionium twice. I 
conceive, therefore, that there can be little doubt of 
Tshangli being on the site of Panionium.” [L.S.] 
PANISSA, a river on the £, coast of Thrace, 
(Plin. iv. 11. 8. 18.) [T. H, D.] 
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PANIUM (UAiftoVf Hierocl. p. 632; Const. Porph. 
de Thm, ii. 1. p. 47; Saidas, s. v.), a town on the 
coast of Thrace, near Heracleia; perhaps the modern 
Bcmados* [T. H. D.] 

PA'NNONA (Udyyoya), a town in the interior of 
Crete, S. of Cnossus, retaining the name of Panon. 
(Ptol. hi. 17. § 10.) 

PANNO'NIA (Tlayyoyia, Ptol. ii. 1. § 12 ; or 
UcuoylOf Zoeim. ii. 43), one of the most important 
provinces of the Roman empire, on the south and 
west of the Danube, which forms its boundary in 
the north and east; in the south it bordered on 
Illyricum and Moesia, while in the west it was sepa¬ 
rated from Noricum by Mount Cetius, and from 
Italy by the Julian Alps. The country extended 
along the Danube from Vindobona {Vienna) to 
Singidunum, and accordingly comprised the castt'm 
portions of Austria^ Carinthia^ Camiola^ the part of 
Hungary between the Danube and Save^ Slavonia^ 
and portions of Croatia and Bosnia. After its subju¬ 
gation by the Romans, it was divided into Pannonia 
Superior 6.vui Uayyoyia) and Pannonia Inferior 

Kdreo Uayyoyia), by a straight line running from 
Arabona in the north to Servitium in the south, so 
that the part west of this line constituted Upper 
Pannonia, and that on the east Lower Pannonia. 
(Ptol. ii. 15. § 16.) In consequence of this division 
the whole country is sometimes called by the plural 
name Pannoniae (Uavvoyiai, Ptol. ii. 16. § 1; 
Zosim. ii. 43; Plin. xxxvii, 11. s. 2). In the fourth 
century, the emperor Galcrius separated the district 
of Lower Pannonia between the Raab, Danube, and 
Drave, and constituted it as a separate province 
under the name of Valeria, in honour of his wife who 
bore the same name. (Aur. Viet, de Caes. 40; 
Amm, Marc. xvi. 10, xxviii. 3.) But as Lower 
Pannonia seemed by this measure to bo too much 
reduced, Constantine the Great added to it a part of 
Upper Pannonia, viz., the districts about the Upper 
Drave and Save} and Upper Pannonia was henceforth 
called Pannonia Prima, and Lower Pannonia, Pan- 
nonia Secunda. (Amm. ^larc. xv. 3, xvii. 12.) 
All these three provinces belonged to the diocese of 
Illyricum. It should be observed, however, that 
Pannonia Secunda is sometimes also called Inter- 
®mnia, Savia, or Ripensis. (Sext. Ruf. Bi'ev. 11 ; 
Notit. Imp.) The three provinces into which Pan¬ 
nonia was thus divided wore governed by three diffe¬ 
rent officers, a praeses residing at Sabaria, a consular 
residing at Sirmium, and a pracfect who had his seat 
at Siscia. The part bordering upon Germany, which 
stood most in need of protection, had always the 
strongest garrisons, though all Pannonia in general 
was protected by numerous armies, which were gradu¬ 
ally increased to seven legions. Besides these troops 
the fleet stationed at Vindobona was the strongest 
of the three fleets maintained on the Danube. 

Dion Cassius (xlix. 36) mentions an unfortunate 
etymology of the name of Pannonia from “ pannus,” 
“a rag or piece of cloth,” referring to a peculiar article 
of dress of the inhabitants, though he also states at 
the same time that the natives called themselves Pan- 
nonians, whence it follows that the name can have 
nothing to do with the Latin pannus. As to the 
identity of the name with that of Paeonians we shall 
have occasion to speak presently. 

In its^ physical configuration, Pannonia forms a 
vast plain enclosed only in the west and south 
by mountains of any consi(ferable height, and 
traversed only by hills of a moderate size, which 
form ^ho terminations of the Alpine chains in the 
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west and south, and are for this reason called by 
Tacitns (Hist. ii. 28) and Tibullus (iv. 1. 109) the 
Pannonian Alps. The separate parts of these ramifi¬ 
cations of the Alps are mentioned under the names 
of Mount Carvanoas, Cetius, Albii Montes, 
Claudius, and Alma or Almus. The mountains 
on the western and southern frontiers contain the 
sources of some important rivers, such as the Dra- 
vus and Savus, which flow almost parallel and 
empty themselves into the Danube, Only one 
northern tributary of the Dravus is mentioned, viz., 
the Murius; while the Savus receives from the 
south the Nauportus, Caucorus, Colapis, Ok- 
NEus, UupANus, Valdasus, and Drinus. The 
only other important river in the north-west is the 
Aurabo. The northern part of Pannonia contained 
a great lake called the Pelso or Pkiso (the Plat- 
tensee), besides which we may notice some smaller 
lakes, the Ulcaki Lacus, between the Save and the 
Drave, near their mouth. The climate and fertility 
of Pannonia are described by the ancients in a manner 
which little corresponds with what is now known of 
those countries. It is said to have been a rough, 
cold, rugged, and not very productive country (Strab. 
vii. p. 317 ; Dion Cass. xlix. 37 ; Herodian, i. 6), 
though later writers acknowledge the fertility of the 
plains. (Solin. 21; comp, with Veil. Pat. ii. 110.) 
Both statements, however, may be reconciled, if wo 
recollect how much the emperors Probus and Ga- 
lerius did to promote the productiveness cf the 
country by rooting out the large forests and render¬ 
ing the districts occupied by them fit for agriculture. 
(Plin. iii. 28; Appian, Illyr. 22; Hygin. de Limit. 
Const, p. 206; Aurcl. de Caes. 40.) As the forests 
in those times were probably much more extensive 
than at present, timber was one of the principal 
articles of export from Pannonia, and great quan¬ 
tities of it were imported into Italy. (Solin. 22.) 
Agriculture was not carried on to any great extent, 
and was for the most part confined to the rearing of 
barley and oats, from which the Pannonians brewed 
a kind of beer, called Sabaia (Dion Cass. xlix. 36; 
Amm. Marc. xxvi. 8), and which formed the chief 
articles of food for the natives. Olives and vines do 
not appear, at least in early times, to have grown at all 
in Pannonia, until the emperor Probus introduced the 
cultivation of tho vine in the neighbourhood of Sir¬ 
mium. (Vopisc. Prob. 1, 18; Eutrop. ix. 17; 
Aurel. Viet, de Caes. 37.) Among the valuable 
productions of the vegetable kingdom, the fragrant 
saliunca is mentioned (Plin. xxi. 20), and among 
the animals dogs excellent for the chase are spoken 
of by Nemesianus {Cyneg. 126), the cattae by Mar¬ 
tial (xiii. 69), and the charax or black-cock by 
Athenaeus (ix. p. 398). The rivers must have pro¬ 
vided the inhabitants with abundance of fish. The 
ancients do not speak of any metals found in Pannonia, 
either because the mines were not worked, or be¬ 
cause the metals imported from Pannonia were 
vaguely said to come from Noricum, where mining 
was carried on to a great extent. 

» The inhabitants of Pannonia (Pannonii, Uayvdviot, 
Udwovis, or Ualoves) were a very numerous race, 
which, in the war against the Romans, could send 
100,000 armed men into the field. (Appian, Illyr. 
22.) Appian (/. c. 14) states that the Romans 
regarded them as belonging to Illyricum. Some 
have inferred from this that the great body of the 
people were Illyrians; and some tribes, such as the 
Pyrustae, Mazani, and Daesidatae, are actually de¬ 
scribed by some as Illyrian and by others as Pan- 
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Donian tribes. The fact that most Greek writers 
called them Paeonians, and that Tacitus (Germ. 43) 
speaks of the Pannonian language as different from 
that of the German tribes, seems to favour the sup¬ 
position that they were a branch of the Thracian 
Paeonians, who had gradually spread to the banks 
of the Danube and the confines of Italy. It must 
however be observed that Dion Cassius (xlix. 36), 
who knew the people well, denies that they were 
Paeonians. There can, however, be no doubt that 
Celtic tribes also existed in the country, and in the 
early part of the Roman empire Roman civilisation 
and the Latin language had made considerable 
progress. They are described as a brave and war¬ 
like people, which, at the time when the Romans be¬ 
came acquainted with them, lived in a very low 
state of civilisation, and were notorious for cruelty and 
love of bloodshed (Dion Cass, l.c.; Appian,/%r. 14; 
Strab. vii. p. 318 ; Stat. Silv. iii. 13), as well as for 
faithlessness and cunning (Tibull. iv. 1. 8). But 
since their subjugation by the Romans, the civilisa¬ 
tion of the conquerors produced considerable changes 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 110) ; and even the religion of the 
Pannonians (some of their gods, such as Latobius, 
Laburus, Chartus, are mentioned in inscriptions) 
gave way to that of the Romans, and Pannonian divi¬ 
nities were identified with Roman ones (Spart. Sever, 
15; Lamprid. Alex. 7). The Romanisation of the 
country was promoted and completed by the esta¬ 
blishment of colonies and garrisons, so that at the 
time of the migration of nations, the country was 
completely Romanised. 

The following are the principal tribes noticed by 
the ancients in Pannonia ; some of them, it must be 
observed, are decidedly Celtic. In Upper Pannonia 
we meet with the Axali, Cytni, Boii, Cole- 
TIAM, OSERIATES, SeKKETES, SeRRAPILLI, SaN- 
DRIZETES, Latobici, and Varciani, and perhaps 
also the Iapodks or Iapydes, the Colapiani and 
ScoRDisci, though some of these latter may have 
extended into Illyricum. In Lower Pannonia, we 
have the Arabisct, Hercuniatae, Andiantes, 

I ASH, Breuci, Amantini (Am antes), and Cor- 
NUCATES. Besides these, Pliny (iii. 26) mentions 
the Arivates, Belqites, and Catari, of whom it 
is not known what districts they inhabited. Towns 
and villages existed in the country in great numbers 
even before its conquest by the Romans (Dion Cass. 
Iv, 29; Jomand. Get. 50) ; and Appian’s statement 
(Illyr. 22), that the Pannonians lived only in vil¬ 
lages and isolated farms, probably applies only to 
some remote and more rugged parts of the country. 
The most important towns w'ere Vindobona, Car- 
NUNTUM, Scarbantia, Sabaria, Arrabo, Pae- 
Tovis, SisciA, Aemona, Nauportus ; and in 
Lower Pannonia, Bregetio, Aquincum, Mursia, 
CiBALAE, Acimincum, Taurunum, and Sirmium. 

The history of Pannonia previous to its conquest 
by the Romans, is little known. We learn from 
Justin (xxiv. 4, xxxii. 3, 12) that some Celtic 
tribes, probably remnants of the hosts of Brennns, 
settled in the country. Most of the tribes seem to' 
have been governed by their own chiefs or kings. 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 114; Sext. Ruf. 7; Jornand. 

^ Reg. Sue. 50.) The obscurity which hangs 
over its history begins to be somewhat removed in 
the time of the triumvirate at Rome, B.c. 35, when 
Octavianns, for no other purpose but that of giving 
his troops occupation and maintaining them at tho 
expense of others, attacked tlie Pannonians, and by 
conquering the town of Siscia broke the strength of 
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the nation. (Dion Cass. xlix. 36; Appian, Illyr, 
13, 22, foil.) His general Vibius afterwards com¬ 
pleted the conquest of the country. But not many 
years after this, when a war between Marobodnns, 
king of the Marcomanni, and the Romans was on the 
point of breaking out, the Pannonians, together with 
the Dalmatians and other Illyrian' tribes, rose in a 
great insurrection against their oppressors, and it 
was not till after a bloody war of several years’ du¬ 
ration that Tiberius succeeded in reducing them, 
and changing the country into a Roman province, 
A.D. 8. (Dion Cass. Iv. 24, 28, 29; Suet Tib. 15, 
20; Veil. Pat ii. 110, foil.) Henceforth a con¬ 
siderable army was kept in Pannonia to secure the 
submission of the people. When the soldiers received 
the news of the death of Augustus, they broke out 
in open rebellion, but were reduced byDrusus. (Tac. 
Ann. i. 15, foil. 30; Dion Cass. Ivii. 4.) During 
the first century Pannonia formed only one province, 
under the administration of a lieutenant of the em¬ 
peror. Respecting its division in the second century, 
we have already spoken. Until the time of the 
migration of nations, Pannonia remained a part of 
the Roman empire; many colonies and municipia 
were established in the country, and fortresses were 
built for its protection; military roads also were 
constructed, especially one along the Danube, and a 
second through the central part of the country from 
Vindobona to Sirmium. The Romans did indeed 
much to civilise the Pannonians, but they at the 
same time derived great benefits from them; the 
military valour of the natives was of great service 
to them, and formed always a considerable por¬ 
tion of the Roman legions. About the middle of 
the fifth century Pannonia was lost to the Romans 
in consequence of the conquests made by the Huns, 
to whom the emperor Theodosius II. was obliged 
formally to cede Pannonia. (Prise. Exc. de Leg, 
p. 37, ed. Paris.) On the dissolution of the empire 
of the Huns by the death of Attila, the country fell 
into the hands of the Ostrogoths (Jomand. Get. 60), 
from whom it passed, about a.d. 600, into those of 
tho Longobardi, who in their turn had to give it up 
to the Avari in a. d. 568. 

The ancient authorities for the geography of Pan¬ 
nonia are Ptolemy (ii. 15 and 16), Pliny (ii. 28), 
Strabo (iv. p. 206, foil., v. p. 213, foil., vii, p. 313, 
foil.), Dion Cassius (xlix. 34—38, Iv. 23, 24), 
Velleius Paterculus (ii. 110, foil.), Tacitus (Ann. i. 
16, foil.), Appian, Jomandes (//. cc.). Among 
modern writers the following deserve to be consulted: 
Schonleben, Camiola antiqua et nova^ and Annnles 
Comiolae antiquae et novae^ Labacus, 1681, fob; 
Katanesich, Comment, in C. Plinii Seemdi Paur- 
noniam^ Buda, 1829 ; Niebuhr, Led. on Ancient 
Hist. vol. i. p. 164, foil. [L. S.] 

PANOPEUS or PHANOTEUS (Uaporeh, Horn. 
Strab. Paus.; navdwry, Hes. ap. Strah. ix. p. 424 ; 
Steph. B. 8.V .; Ov. Met. iii. 19 ; Stat. Theh. vii. 
344; na»^oir«at, Herod, viii. 34 ; ♦avoreiJj, said 
by Strab., ix. p. 423, to be its name in his time, 
but the form also occurs in Thuc. iv. 89 ; *av6rtia^ 
Steph. B. s. V. ; Phanotea, Liv. xxxii. 18 : Eth, 
Uavemevs, ^avoT(is\ an ancient town of Phocis, 
near the frontier of Bocotia, and on the road from 
Daulis to Chaeroncia. Pausanias says that Pnno- 
pens was 20 stadia from Chaeroneia, and 7 from 
Daulis (ix. 4. §§ 1.7); but the latter number is 
obviously a mistake. The ruins at the village of 
Aio VlMt (Ayios BXthns), which are clearly those 
of Panopens, are distant about 20 stadia 
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jmma, (Chaeroneia), but as much as 27 stadia 
from bhdvUa (Daulis), Panopeus was a very an- 
cieiit town, originally inhabited by the Phlegyae. 
Schedius, the king of Panopeus, and his brother, 
were the leaders of the Phocians in the Trojan War. 
(Pans. X. 4. § 1.) Panopeus was also celebrated 
for the grave of Tityus, who was slain by Apollo at 
this place, because he attempted to ojffer violence to 
Leto on her way to Delphi. (Horn. Od. x. 576; 
Paus. X. 4. § 5.) Panopeus was destroyed by 
Xerxes (Herod, viii. 34), and again by Philip at 
the close of the Sacred War. (Paus. x. 3. § 1.) It 
was taken by the Romans in b. c. 198, on the first 
attack (Liv. xxxii. 18; Polyb. v. 96); and was 
destroyed for the third time in the campaign 
between Sulla and Archelaus, the general of Mith- 
ridates. (Plut, Sull 16.) Pausanias says that the 
ancient city was 7 stadia in circuit; but in his 
time the place consisted of only a few huts, situ¬ 
ated on the side of a torrent. There are still con¬ 
siderable remains of the ancient walla upon the 
rocky heights above Aio Vlasi. The masonry is 
of different periods, as one might have expected 
from the twofold destruction of tlio city. There are 
no longer any remains of the tomb of Tityus, which, 
according to Pausanias, was the third of a stadium 
in circumference, and stood on the side of the 
torrent. Pausanias also mentions on the side of the 
Saci*ed Way a building of unbaked bricks, containing 
a statue of Pentelic marble, which was supposed to 
be intended either for Asclepius or Prometheus. It 
was believed by some that Prometheus made the 
Jiuman race out of the sandy-coloured rocks in the 
neighbourhood, and that they still smelt like human 
flesh. (Dodwell, Classical Tour, vol. i. p. 207; 
Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. p. 109; Ulrichs, 
Reisen^ ^c. p. 151.) 

PANOTOLIS (na»/<57roAis, Diodor. i. 18; Ptol. 
iv. 5. § 72; Uavoov r6\is, Strab. xvii. p, 813; 
nay^y irdAty, Steph. B, s, v. ; sometimes simply 
ITards, Hierocl. p. 731; It. Anton, p. 166; Eih. 
navoiroAfrijs), the Greek equivalent of the Aegyp- 
tian appellative Chemmis or Chemmo (Herod, ii. 91, 
145, seq.; Diodor. I, c.), was a very ancient city of 
the Thebaid, lat. 26° 40' N. [Chemmis.] l\ano- 
jwlis was dedicated to Chem or Pan, one of the first 
Octad of the Aegyptian divinities, or, according to a 
later theory, to the Panes and Satyri generally of 
Upper Aegypt. (Plut. Is. et Osir. c. 14.) Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium describes the Chem or Pan of 
this city as an Ithyphallic god, the same whose 
representation occurs so frequently among the sculp¬ 
tures of Thebes. His face was human, like that of 
Ammon; his head-dress, like that of Ammon, con¬ 
sisted of long straight feathers, and over the fingers 
of his right hand, which is lifted up, is suspended a 
scourge; the body, like that of Ammon also, in¬ 
cluding the left arm, is swathed in bandages. An 
inscription on the Kosseir road is the ground for 
supposing that Chem and Pan were the same deity; 
and that Chemmis and Panopolis were respectively 
the Aegyptian and Greek names for the same city 
is inferred from Diodorus (1. c.) Panopolis stood 
on the right bank of the Nile, and was the fcapital of 
the Nomos Panopolites. According to Strabo (1. c.) 
it wsa inhabited principally by stonemasons and 
linen-weavers; and Agathias (iv. p. 133) says that 
it was the birthplace of the poet Nonnus a. d. 410. 
Although a principal site of Panic worship, Panopolis 
was celebrated for its temple of Perseus. From He¬ 
rodotus (vi. 53) we know that the Dorian chieftains 
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deduced their origin from Perseus through Aegypt. 
It is difficult to say which of the native Aegyptian 
gods was represented by Perseus. From the root of 
the word—flepdo?, to bum—it is probable, however, 
that he is the same with the fire-god Hepliaistos or 
Phtah. The Panopolite temple of Perseus was rec¬ 
tangular, and surrounded by a wall around which 
was a plantation of palm-trees. At the entrance of 
the enclosure were* two lofty gateways of stone, and 
upon tliese were placed colossal statues in human 
fonn. Within the adytum was a statue of Perseus, 
and there also was laid up his sandal, two cubits long. 
The priests of Panopolis asserted that Perseus occa¬ 
sionally visited his temple, and that Ills epiphanies 
were always the omens of an abundant harvest to 
Aegypt. The sandals of Perseus are described by 
Hesiod (5 cm^ Here. 220), and their deposition in 
the shrine implied that, having left his abode for a 
season, he was traversing the land to bless it with 
especial fertility. The modern name of Panopolis is 
Aklimim^ an evident corruption of Chemmis. The 
ruins, in respect of its ancient splendour, are incon¬ 
siderable. It is probable, indeed, that Panopolis, 
like Abydos and other of the older cities of Upper 
Aegypt, declined in prosperity as Thebes rose to 
metropolitan importance. (Champollion, VEgypte^ 
vol. i. p. 267; Pococke, Travels^ p. 115; Minutoli, 
p. 243.) [W. B. D.] 

PANORMUS (Tldpopixos : Eth. IlayopfilTrjSj 
Panormitanus: Palermo), one of the most important 
cities of Sicily, situated on the N. coast of the island, 
about 50 miles from its NW. extremity, on an ex¬ 
tensive bay, which is now known as the Gul/ of Pa¬ 
lermo, The name is evidently Greek, and derived 
from the excellence of its port, or, more strictly 
speaking, of the anchorage in its spacious bay. 
(Diod. xxii. 10.) But Panormus was not a Greek 
colony; it was undoubtedly of Phoenician origin, 
and appears to have been one of the earliest settle¬ 
ments of that people in Sicily. Hence, when the in¬ 
creasing power of the Greek colonies in the island 
compelled the Phoenicians to concentrate themselves 
in its more westerly portion, Panormus, together with 
Motya and Solus, became one of the chief seats 
of their power. (Time. vi. 2.) We find no mention 
of the Phoenician name of Panormus, though it may 
fairly be presumed that this Greek appellation was 
not that used by the colonists themselves. It would 
be natural enough to suppose that the Greek name 
was only a translation of the Phoenician one ; but 
the Punic form of the name, which is found on coins, 
is read “ Machanath,” which signifies “ a camp,” like 
the Roman Castra, and has no reference to the port. 
(Gesenius, Momim. Phoen. p. 288; Mover’s Pho- 
nizier, vol. iii. p. 335.) 

We have no account of the early history of any of 
these Phoenician colonies in Sicily, or of the process 
by which they were detached from the dependence 
of the mother country and became dependencies of 
Carthage; though it is probable that the change 
took place when Phoenicia itself became subject to 
the Persian monarchy. But it is certain that Car¬ 
thage already held this kind of supremacy over the 
Sicilian colonies when we first meet with the name 
of Panormus in history. This is not till b. c. 480, 
when the great Carthaginian armament under Ha- 
milcar landed there and made it their head-quarters 
before advancing against Himera. (Diod. xi. 20.) 
From this time it bore an imj)ortant part in the wars 
of the Carthaginians in Sicily, and seems to have 
gradually become the acknowledged capital of their 
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dominion in the island. (Polyb. i. 38.) Thus, it 
is mentioned in the war of fi. o. 406 as one of their 
j)rincipal naval stations (Diod. xiii. 88); and again 
in B. 0. 397 it was one of the few cities which re¬ 
mained faithful to the Carthaginians at the time of 
the siege of Motya. (Id. xiv. 48.) In b. c. 383 it 
is again noticed as the head-quarters of the Cartha¬ 
ginians in the island (Id. xv. 17); and it is certain 
that it was never taken, either by Dionysius or by 
the still more powerful Agathocles, But in b. c. 
276, Pyrrhus, after having subdued all the other 
cities in Sicily held by the Carthaginians, except 
Lilybaeum and Panormus, attacked and made him¬ 
self master of the latter city also. (Id. xxii. 10. p. 
498.) It, however, soon fell again into the hands of 
the Carthaginians, who held it at the outbreak of the 
First Punic War, b. o. 264. It was at this time the 
most important city of their dominions in the island, 
and generally made the head-quarters both of their 
armies and fleets ; but was nevertheless taken with 
but little diflficulty by the Roman consuls Atilius 
Calatinus and Cn. Cornelius Scipio in b. c. 254. 
(Polyb. i. 21, 24, 38; Zonar. viii. 14; Diod. xxiii. 
18 p. 505.) After this it became one of the prin¬ 
cipal naval stations of the Romans throughout the 
remainder of the war, and for the same reason be¬ 
came a point of the utmost importance for their stra¬ 
tegic operations. (Diod. xxiii. 19, 21, xxiv. 1; Polyb. 
L 39, 55, &c.) It was immediately under the walls 
of Panormus that the Carthaginians under Hasdrubal 
were defeated by L. Caecilius Metellus in b. c. 250, 
in one of the most decisive battles of the whole war. 
(Polyb. i. 40; Zonar. viii. 14; Oros. iv. 9.) It was 
here also that the Romans had to maintain a long- 
continued struggle with Hamilcar Burca, who had 
seized on the remarkable isolated mountain called 
Krcta, forming a kind of natural fortress only about 
a mile and a half from Panormus [Ercta], and 
succeeded in maintaining himself there for the space 
of three years, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
Romans to dislodge him. They were in consequence 
compelled to maintain an intrenched camp in front 
of Panormus, at a distance of only flve stadia from 
the foot of the mountain, throughout this protracted 
contest. (Polyb. i. 56, 57.) 

After the Roman conquest of Sicily, Panormus 
became a municipal town, but enjoyed a privileged 
C(mdition, retaining its nominal freedom, and immu¬ 
nity from the ordinary burdens imposed on other 
towns of the province. (Cic. Verr. iii. 6.) It was 
in consequence a flourishing and populous town, and 
the place where the courts of law wore held for the 
whole surrounding district. (Id. tb. ii. 26, v. 7.) 
Cicero notices it at this time as one of the principal 
maritime and commercial cities of the island. (lb. 
V. 27.) In the settlement of the affairs of Sicily 
which seems to have followed the war with Sextus 
Pompeius, Panormus lost its liberty, but received a 
Roman colony (Strab. vi. p. 272), whence we find 
it bearing in inscriptions the title of “ Colonia Au¬ 
gusta Panormitanorum.” It would seem from Dion 
Cassius that it received this colony in b. c. 20; and 
coins, as well as the testimony of Strabo, prove in¬ 
contestably that it became a colony under Augustus. 
It is strange, therefore, that Pliny, who notices all 
the other colonies founded by that emperor in 
Sicily, has omitted all mention of Panormus as such, 
and ranks it merely as an ordinary municipal town. 
(Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Dion Cass. liv. 7; Eckhol, vol. 
i. p. 232 ; Orell. Inscr. 948, 3760.) It subse¬ 
quently i-eceived an accession of military colonists 
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nnder Vespasian, and again under Hadrian. (Lib> 
Colon, p. 211; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 410.) Nu¬ 
merous inscriptions prove that it continued to be a 
flourishing provincial town throughout the period 
of the Roman empire; and its name is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Itineraries (Itin. pp. 91, 97; 
Tab. Pent.; Castell. Inscr. Sicil. pp. 26, 27, &c.); 
but it is certain that it did not attain in ancient 
times to the predominant position which it now en¬ 
joys. It fell into the hands of the Goths, together 
with the rest of Sicily, and was the last city of the 
island that was wrested from them by Belisarius in 
A. D. 535. (Procop. B. G. i. 5, 8.) After this 
it continued subject to the Byzantine empire till 
835, when it was taken by the Saracens, who se¬ 
lected it as the capital of their dominions in the 
island. It retained this position under the Norman 
kings, and is still the capital of Sicily, and by far 
the most populous city in the island, containing 
above 160,000 inhabitants. 

The situation of Palermo almost vies in beauty 
with that of Naples. Its beautiful bay affords an 
excellent roadstead, from whence it doubtless de¬ 
rived its name; and the inner or proper harbour, 
thougli not large, is well sheltered and secure. The 
ancient city probably occupied the site immediately 
around the port, but there are no means of tracing 
its topography, as the ground is perfectly level, 
without any natural features, and all ancient remains 
have disappeared, or are covered by modem buildings. 
We learn that it consisted of an outer and inner 
city; the former, as might be supposed, being the 
more recent of the two, and thence called the New 
City (^ pea ir6\is). Each had its separate en¬ 
closure of walls, so that when the outer city was 
taken by the Romans, the inner was still able for 
some time to withstand their efforts. (Polyb. i. 38; 
Di^. xxiii. 18.) The only ancient remains now 
visible at Palermo are some slight vestiges of an 
amphitheatre near the Royal Palace; but numerous 
inscriptions, as well as fragments of sculpture and 
other objects of antiquity, have been discovered on 
the site, and are preserved in the museum at Po- 
lermo. 

The coins of Panormus are numerous; the more 
ancient ones have Punic inscriptions, and belong to 
the period when the city was subject to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, but the beauty of their workmanship shows 
the unequivocal influence of Greek art. The later 
ones (struck after the Roman conquest, but while 
the city still enjoyed nominal freedom) have the 
legend in Greek letters HANOPMITAN. Still later 
are those of the Roman colony, with Latin legends. 
On these, as well os in inscriptions, the name is fre¬ 
quently written Panhormitanorum; and this ortho¬ 
graphy, which is found also in the best MSS. of 
Cicero, seems to have been the usual one in Roman 
times. (Eckhel, vol. i. p. 232; Zumpt, ad Cic, Verr, 
ii. 26.) [E. H. B.] 
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PANOBMUS (Tldvopinos : Etk. Uavop/Jrrfs'). 

1. A harbour of Achaia, 15 stadia E. of the pro¬ 
montory of Bhium. The bay is now called TelcUh 
from a tokie'h or tomb of a Turkish saint, which 
formerly stood upon it. (Paus. vii. 22. § 10 ; Thuc. 
ii. 86; Polyb. v. 102; Plin. iv. 5; Leake, ATorea, 
vol. iii. p. 195.) 

2. A harbour on the east coast of Attica. [Vol. I. 
p. 331, b.] 

3. A harbour in the district Chaonia in Epeirus, 
situated nearly midway between Oricurn and Oii- 
chesmus. (Ptol. iii. 14. § 2.) Strabo describes it 
as a pfreat harbour in the midst of tho Ceraunian 
mountains (vii. p. 324.) It is now called PaUrimo. 
It must be distinguished from Panorinus, the har¬ 
bour of Oricurn (Strab. vii. p. 310), now Porto Ra- 
g-useo. (Leake, Noi'thei'n Gi^eace^ vol. i. ])p. 3, 79.) 

4. A harbour in tho island of Cephallunia. [Ce- 

PH ALLEN I A.] 

PANOBMUS (Jlduopfxos'). 1. Tho port of Ephe¬ 
sus formed by tho mouth of the Caystrus, near 
which stood tho celebrated temple of the Ei)hesi:in 
Artemis. (Strab. xiv. p. C39 ; comp. Liv. xxxvii. 
10, foil., esi)ecially 14, 15; EriiK.scJs.) 

2. A port on the north coa.st of the peninsula of 
Halicarnassus, 80 stadia to the north-east of Myn- 
dus. (Stadidsm, Mar. Mag* §§ 272, 273, 276, foil.) 
It is no doubt the same port which Thucydides (viii. 
24) calls Udvopfzos rris MtXrjalas. [L. S.] 

PANOBMUS, a harbour at tho extremity of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, opposite to the promontory of 
Sigeum. (Plin. iv. 11. s. 18.) [ f. IL D.] 

PANTA'GIAS (navrawia? , Thuc.; Udyraxos^ 
Ptol.; Poredri), a small river on the E. coast of 
Sicily, flowing into tho .sea between Catania and 
Syracuse, a few miles to the N. of the promontory 
of Sta Croce. It is alluded to both by Virgil and 
Ovid, who agree in distinctly placing it to the N. of 
Megara, between that city and the mouth of the 
Symaetlius; thu.s confirming the authority of Ptolemy, 
while Pliny inaccurately enumerates it after Megara, 
as if it lay between that city and Syracuse. Its 
name is noticed botli by Silius Italicus and Claudian, 
but without any clue to its po.sition; but the clia- 
ractoristic expression of Virgil, “ vivo o.stia saxo 
Pantagiae,” leaves no doubt that the stream meant 
is the one now c.alled the Poredriy which flows 
tlirough a deep ravine between calcareous rocks at 
its mouth, affording a small but secure harbour for 
small vessels. (Virg. Aen. iii. 689; Ovid, Fast. iv. 
471; Sil. Ital. xiv. 231; Claudian, Rapt. Pros. ii. 
68; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 9; Cluver.iStci/. , 
p. 131.) It is but a small stream and easily fordable, 
as described by Silius Italicus, but when swollen by 
winter rains becomes a formidable torrent; whence 
Claudian calls it “ saxa rolantcmbut the story 
told by Servius and Vibius Sequester of its deriving 
its name from the noise caused by its tumultuous 
waters, is a mere grammatical fiction. (Serv. ad Aen. 
1. c.; Vib. Seq. p. 16.) 

Thucydides tells us that the Megarian colonists 
in Sicily, previous to the foundation of the Hyblaean 
Megara, established themselves for a sliort time at a 
place called Trotilus, above the river Pantagias, or 
(as he writes it) Pantacias (Thuc. vi. 4). Tho name 
is otherwise wholly unknown, but the site now oc¬ 
cupied by the village and castle of La Bruca, on a 
tongue of rock commanding the entrance of the 
harbour and river, is probably tho locality meant. 
(Smyth’s Sicilgy p. 159.) [E. U. B.] 

PANTALIA. [Pautalia.] 

VOL. u. 
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PANTHIALAEI (Ilav0ia\a7uif Herod, i. 126), 
one of the tribes of ancient Persia mentioned by 
Herodotus. Nothing is known of them beyond what 
he states, that they pursued husbandry as their 
occupation. . . . [V,] 

PANTI SINUS (Jlaurl KdXvoSy Pto! vii. 4. § 7), 
a bay on the NE. side of the island of Ceylon. It 
is probably that wliich leads up to Trincomaltc. 
The name in some editions is written Pasi. [V.] 

PANTICAPAEUM (JlavriKdiraioVy UavriKa- 
tralov, Scylax, Strab. et alii; UavriKairala, Ptol. iii. 
6. § 4: Etk. HavriKorraiivSy UavTiKaTndrri^y Steph. 
B. s. V. for the latter we should probably read 
UarTtKaTratTriSy as narriKaTratrac occurs on coins, 
Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 3; also IlavTiKarrevSy r.s if from a 
form UayTiKaTTriy Stejjh. B.; Panticai)cnscs, Plin. vi. 
7; Kertcli), an impt)j’lant Greek city, situated in 
the Tauric Chersonesus on the western side of tho 
Cimmerian Bosporus, and not far from the entrance 
to tlie Lacus Maeotis. (Strab. vii. p. 309; Appian, 
Mithr. 107.) Scylax says (p. 30, lluds.) that 
Panticapaeum was 30 stadia from tlio Maeotis, 
which is too short a dishincc; hut Arrian {Perlpl. 
§ 29, p. 20, Iluds.) more correctly makes the dis¬ 
tance 60 stadia from Panticapaeum to tho mouth of 
the Tanais, the Maeotis being regarded by this 
writer as a continuation of the Tanais, and the Bos¬ 
porus as the mouth of the latter. According to 
‘Steph. B. (s. V.) Panticapaeum derived its namo 
from a river Panticapes; but this is a mistake of 
the learned Byzantine, wlio apptaars to have recol¬ 
lected the river of tliis name mentioned by Herodo¬ 
tus, and therefore connected it with tho city Panti- 
capaeura, w’hich, however, does not stand upon any 
river. Ammianus also erroneously places it on the 
Hypanis (xxii. 8. § 2G). According to a tradition 
pre.served by Steplianus (s. v.) it was founded by a 
son of Aeetes, who received tlie district as a pre¬ 
sent from the Scythian king Agaetes; but we 
know from history tliat it was a Milesian colony, 
and apparently one of the earliest on this coast. 
(Strab. vii. p. 309; Plin. iv. 12. s. 26.) Ammianus 
(l. c.) calls it the mother of all the Milesian towns 
on the Bosporus; but the date of it.sfoundation can¬ 
not be determined. Bdckh (^Inscr. vol. ii. p. 91) 
places it about 01. 59. 4 (b. c. 541), and it must 
certainly have been earlier than 01. 75.1 (b. c. 
480), which is tlie date assigned to it by Niebuhr. 
(A7eme Sekrift. vol. i. p. 373.) The Greeks con¬ 
nected the name Panticapaeum with the god Pan, 
whose figure, or that of a Satyr, frequently appears 
on tho coins of tho city; but this name, as well as 
that of the river Panticapes, probably belonged to 
the Scythian language, and was, as in similar cases, 
adopted by the Greeks with an Hellenic termination. 

Panticapaeum was the capital of the kings of 
Bosporus (Strab. xi. p. 495; Diod. xx. 24), of whom 
a brief account is given elsewhere. [Vol. I. p. 422.] 
Accordingly Panticapaeum was frequently called Bos¬ 
porus, though the latter name was also given to the 
whole kingdom. Hence, when Demosthenes says that 
Theudobia was reckoned by many as good a harbour 
as Bosporu.s, he evidently means by tho latter the 
capital and not the kingdom {in Lept. p. 467); and 
accordingly Pliny expres-sly says (iv. 12. s. 24) that 
Panticapaeum was called Bo.sporus by some. Eu- 
tropius (vii. 9) erroneously makes Panticapaeum 
and Bosporus two different cities. Under the By¬ 
zantines Bosporus became the ordinary name of the 
city (Procop. de Aedif. iii. 7, B. Pers. i. 12, B. 
Goth. iv. 5); and among the inhabitants of the 
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Crimea Kerich is still called Bospor. The old name, 
however, continued in use for a long time; for in 
the Italian charts of the middle ages we find the 
town called Pandico or Pondico^ as well as Bospro 
or Vospro. 

The walls of the city were repaired by Justinian. 
(Procop. de Aedif. iii. 7.) 

The site of Panticapaeum is well described by 
Strabo. “ Panticapaeum,” he says, “ is a hill, 20 
stadia in circumference, covered with buiklings on 
eveiy side : towards the east it has a harbour and 
docks for 30 ships ; it lias also a citadel ” (vii. 
p. 390). The hill is now chilled the Arm-chair of 
Mithridatcs. Tlie modern town of Kertch stands at 
tho foot of the hill, a great part of it upon alluviid 
soil, tho site of which was pnibably covered by the sea 
in ancient times Hence tlie bay on tho northern side 
of the city apjiears to have advanced originally much 
furtlier into tlie land ; and there was probably at 
one time a second port on the southern side, of which 
there now remains only a small lake, separated from 
the sea by a bar of sand. Foundations of ancient 
buildings and heaps of brick and pottery are still 
scattered over the hill of Milhridutes; but the most 
remarkable ancient remains are tho numerous tu¬ 
muli round Kerich, in which many valuable works 
of art have been discovered, and of which a full ac¬ 
count is given in the works mentioned below. Tlie 
most oxtraordiiiary of these tumuli are those of tho 
kings situated at the mountain called AUun-Obo, or 
tho golden mountain, by the Tartars. One of the 
tumuli is in the form of a cone, 100 feet high and 
450 feet in diameter, and casetl on its exterior with 
large blocks of stone, cubes of 3 or 4 feet, placed 
without cement or mortar. Tliis remarkable monu¬ 
ment has been at all times tho subject of mysterious 
legends, but the entrance to it was not discovered 
till 1832. This entrance led to a gallery, con¬ 
structed of layers of worked stone without cement, 
60 fc-et loJifT and 10 feet high, at the end of which 
was a vaulted chamber, 35 feet high and 20 feet in 
diameter, the floor of which was 10 feet below the 
floor of the wtrance. This chamber, however, was 
empty, though on the ground was a largo square 
stone, on which a sarcojihagus might have rested. 
This tumulus stands at a spot where two branches 
of a long rampart meet, which extends N. to tho Sea 
of Azof, and SE. to the Bosporus just above Nymph- 
acum. It was probably the ancient boundary of the 
territory of Panticapaeum and of the kingdom of 
the Bosporus, before the conquest of Nymphaeum 
and Theudosia. Within the rampart, 150 paces to 
tlie E., there is another monument of the same kind, 
but unfinished. It consists of a circular esplanade, 
500 paces round and 166 in diameter, with an ex¬ 
terior covering of Cyclopean masonry, built of worked 
stones, 3 feet long and high, of which there are 
only five layers. But the greatest discovery has 
been at the hill, called by tlie Tartars Kid-Oho, or 
the hill of cinders, which is situated outside of the 
aucient rampart, and 4 miles from Kertch, Here 
is a tumulus 165 feet in diameter; and as some 
soldiers were carrying away from it in 1830 the 
stones witli which it was covered, they accidentally 
opened a passage into the interior. A vestibule, 6 
feet square, led into a tomb 15 feet long and 14 
broad, which contained bones of a king and queen, 
golden and silver vases, and other ornaments. Below 
this tomb was another, still richer; and from tlie 
two no less than 120 pounds* weight of gold orna- 
inents are said to have been extracted. From tlie 
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forms of the letters found here, as well as from other 
circumstances, it is supposed that the tomb was 
erected not later than the fourth centuiy b. c. 
(Dubois, Voyage autour du Caucase, vol. v. p. 113, 
seq. ; Seymour, Russia on the Bloch Sea, 
p. 255, seq.; Neumann, Die Jlelknen in Shythen^ 
lande, vol. i. p. 478, seq.) 
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PANTICAPP'S (nat/riKdjnjs^, a river of Euro¬ 
pean Sannatia, between the Borysthenes and the 
Tanais, rises in a lake, according to Herodotus, 
in the N., separates the agricultural and nomad 
Scythians, flows ihrough the district Hylaea, and 
falls into the Borysthenes. (Herod, iv. 18, 19, 47, 
54; comp. Plin. iv. 12. s. 20; Mela, ii. 1. § 5.) 
Dionysius Per. (314*) says tliat it rises in the Rhi- 
paean mountains. Many suppose it to be the iSla- 
mni'a ; but it cannot be identified with certainty 
with any modern river. P'or the various opinions 
held on the subject, sec Biihr, ad Herod, iv. 64; 
Ukert, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 191. Stephanus B. erro¬ 
neously states that the town of Panticapaeum stood 
upon a river Panticapes. [Panticapaeum.} 
PANTl'CHIUM {UaPTixioy), a small coast-town 
of Bithynia, to the south-east of Chalcedon, on the 
coast of the Propontis. (It. Ant. p. 140; Hierocl, 
p. 571; Tab. Pent.) The place still bears the name 
of Pandik or Pandikhi. [L. 8.] 

PANTOMATRIUM (Xiwroixdrpiov: Eth, Tlav~ 
ropdrpios ; Steph. B. s. v.), a town on the N. cotist 
of Crete, placed by Ptolemy (iii. 17. § 7) between 
Uhithymna and the promontory of Dium, but by 
Pliny (iv. 20. s. 20) more to the W., between Ap- 
teruin and Amphimalla; probably on the modern 
e.Retino. (Hock, Creta, i. pp. 18, 394.) [T.H.D.] 
PANYASUS. [Palamnus.] 

PANYSU8 (novi/cr((r)(Jy, Ptol. iii. 10. § 8; Piin. 
iv. 11. s. 18), a river of Moesia Inferior, flowing into 
the Euxine at Odessus ( Fama). [T. H. 1 ).} 
PAPHLAGO'NIA (UoupXayovla: Eth. na4>Aa- 
ydp), a country in the north of Asia Minor, bor¬ 
dering in the west on Bithynia, in the east on 
Pontus, and in tlie south on Galatia, while the north 
is washed by the Euxine. The river Parthenius in 
the west divided it from Bithynia, the Halys in the 
oast from Pontus, and Mount Olgassys in the south 
from Galatia. (Hecat. Fragm, 140; Scylax, p. 34; 
Strab. xii. pp. 544, 563; Agathem. ii. 6.) But in 
the case of this, as of other countries of Asia Minor, 
the boundaries are somewliat fluctuating. Strabo, 
for example, when saying that Paphlagonia also 
bordered on Phrygia in tho south, was most probably 
tliinking of those earlier times when the Galatians 
had not yet established themselves in Phiygia* 
Pliny (vi. 2) again includes Amisus beyond the 
Halys in Paphlagonia, while Mela (i. 19) regards 
Sinope, on the west of the Halys, as a city of Pon- 
tns. It is probable, however, that in early times the 
Paphlagonians occupied, besides Paphlagonia proper, 
a considerable tract of country on the east of the 
Halys, perhaps as far as Themiscyra or even Cape 
lasonium (Xenoph. Anah. v. 6. § 1; Strab. xii. 
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p. 549), and that the Halys did not become the 
permanent boundary until the consolidation of the 
kingdom of Pontus, The whole length of the coun¬ 
try from west to east amounted to about 40 geo¬ 
graphical miles, and its extent from north to south 
about 20. Paphlagonia was on the whole a some¬ 
what rough and mountainous country, Mount 01- 
gassys sending forth its ramifications to the north, 
sometimes even as far as the coast of the Euxine; but 
the northern part nevertheless contains extensive and 
fertile plains. (Xenoph.v. 6. § 6,foil.; comp. 
Strab. xii. p. 643; Pococke, Travels^ iii. p. 138.) 
The Oigassys is the chief mountain of Paphlagonia. 
Its numerous branches are not distinguislied by any 
special names, except the Scorobas and Cy torus. 
Its most remarkable promontories are Caramhis 
and Syrias; its rivers, with the exception of the 
Halys, are but small and have short courses, as the 
Sksamus, Ochosbajjes, Evarciius, Zalecus, and 
Amnias. The fertility was not the same in all 
pails of the country, for tho northern plains were 
not inferior in this respect to other parts of Asia 
Minor, ami were even rich in olive plantations 
(Strab. xii. p.546), but the southern, or more mount¬ 
ainous parts, were rough and unproductive, though 
distinguished for their large forests. Paphlagonian 
horses were celebrated in the earliest times (Hom> 
//. ii, 281, foil.); the mules and antelopes (8op/cd5es) 
were likewise highly prized. In some parts sheep¬ 
breeding was carried on to a considerable extent, 
while the chase was one of the favourite pursuits of 
all the Paphlagonians. (Strab. xii. p. 547; Liv. 
xxxviii. 18.) Stories are related by the ancients 
according to which fish were dug out of the earth in 
Paphlagonia. (Strab. xii. p. 5G2 ; Athen. viii. p. 
331.) The forests in the south furnished abundance 
of timber, and tho boxus of Mount Cotyrus was 
celebrated. (Tlieophr. //. 1\ iii. 15; Plin. xvi. 16; 
CatulL iv. 13; Val. FJacc. v. 16.) Of mineral pro¬ 
ducts we hear little except that a kind of red chalk 
was found in abundance. 

The name Paphlagonia is derived in the legends 
from Paphlagon, a son of Pliineus, (Eustalh. ad 
Horn. II. ii. 851, ad Dion. Per. 787 ; Steph. 11. 
8. V. ; Const. Porph. de Them. i. 7.) Some mo¬ 
dern antiquaries have had recourse to tho Semitic 
languages to find the etymology and meaning of 
the name; but no certain results can bo obtained. 
An ancient name of the countiy is said to have 
been Pylaemcnia (Plin. Vi. 2; Justin, xxxvii. 4), 
because the Paphlagonian princes pretended to be 
descendants of Pylaemenes, the leader of the Paphla¬ 
gonian Heneti (Horn. 11. xi. 851) in the Trojan War, 
after whom they also called themselves Pylaemenes. 

The Paphlagonians, who are spoken of even in 
tho Homeric poems (H. ii. 851, v. 577, xiii. 656, 
661), appear, like the Leucosyri on that coast, to 
have been of Syrian origin, and therefore to have 
belonged to the same stock as the Cappadocians. 
(Herod, i, 72, ii. 104 ; Plut. Ducull. 23 ; Eustalh. 
ad Dionys. Per. 72.) They widely differed in their 
language and manners from their Thracian and 
Celtic neighbours. Their language, of which Strabo 
(xii. p. 552) enumerates some proper names, had to 
some extent been adopted by the inhabitants of the 
eastern bank of the Halys. Their armour consisted 
bf a peculiar kind of helmets made of wickerwork, 
small shields, long spears, javelins, and daggers. 
(Herod, vii. 72 ; Xenoph. Anah. v. 2. § 28, 4. § 13.) 
Their cavalry was very celebrated on account of 
their excellent horses. (Xenoph. Anab. v. 6. § 8.) 
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The Paphlagonians are described by the ancients as 
a superstitious, silly, and coarse people, though this 
seems to apply to the inhabitants of the interior 
more than to those of the coast (Xenoph. Anab. 
V. 9. § 6; Aristoph. Eq. 2, 65, 102, 110; Lucian, 
Alex. 9. foil.) Besides tho Paphlagonians proper 
and the Greek colonists on the coast, we hefir of the 
Heneti and Macrones, concerning whose nationality 
nothing is known: they may accordingly have been 
subdivisions of the Paphlagonians themselves, or they 
may have been foreign immigrants. 

Until tho time of Croesus, the country was 
governed by native independent princes, but tliat 
king made Paplilagonia a pare of his empire. 
(Herod, i. 28.) On tlio conquest of Lydia by Cyras, 
tho Paphlagonians were incorporated with the Persian 
empire, in which they formed a part of the third 
satrapy. (Herod, iii. 90.) But at that great dis¬ 
tance from the seat of tho government, the satraps 
found it easy to assert their independence ; and 
independent Paphlagonian kings are accordingly 
mentioned as early a,s tho time of Xenophon 
(^Anab. v. 6. § 3, 9. § 2). In the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, whose expedition did not touch 
those northern parts, kings of Cap{)adocia and 
Paphlagonia are still mentioned. (Arrian, A7iab. 
ii. 4. § 1 ; iii. 8. § 5 ; Diod. Sic. xviii. 16.) But 
this independence, though it may have been merely 
nominal, ceased soon after, and Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia fell to the share of l^umcnes. (Diod. 
Sic. xviii. 3 ; Justin, xiii. 4, 16.) After Eumencs’ 
death, it was again governed by native princes, 
until in the end it was incorpoi’ated with the kingdom 
of Pontus by Mithridates. (Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 72, 
ed. Bekker; Diod. Keloy. xxxi. 3 ; Justin, xxxvii. 1; 
Strab. xii. p. 540; Appian, Miihrid. 11, 12.) Mi¬ 
thridates, however, soon afterwards divided l^iphlu- 
gonia with his neighbour Nicoinedes, who made his 
son, under tlie name of Palaeinenes, king of Paphla¬ 
gonia. (Justin, xxxvii. 3, 4.) After the conquest 
of Mithridates, tho Komans united tho coast dis¬ 
tricts of Paphlagonia with Bithynia, but the in¬ 
terior was again governed by native princes (Strab. 
l.c .; Appian, B. C. ii. 71 ; Plut. Pomj). 73) ; and 
when their race became extinct, the Ivomaiis incor¬ 
porated the whole with their empire, and thence¬ 
forth Paphlagonia formed a })art of tho province of 
Galatia. (Stiab. vi. p. 288, xii. pp. 541, 562.) 
In tlie new division of tlie empire in the fourth 
century, Paplilagonia became a separate province, 
only the easternmost part being cut off and added 
to Pontus. (Hierocl. pp. 695, 701.) The principal 
coast towns were Amastris, Erythini, Cro»ina, 
Cytokus, Aegtalus, Aboniticiios, Cimolis, 
Si'KpiiANB, PoTAMi, Armenk, Sinope, and Ca- 
RUSA. The whole of the interior of the coimtry 
was divided, according to Strabo, into nine districts, 
viz. Blaene, Domanetis, Pimolisene, Cimiatene, Ti- 
monitis, Gezatorigus, Marmolitis, Sanisene, and Po- 
tamia. The interior contained only few towns, such 
as Pompeiopolis, Gangra, and some mountain for¬ 
tresses. [L. S.] 

PAPHUS (Ptol. viii. 20. § 3, &c.: Eth. and 
Adj. n<i<pio5, Paphius, and Paphiacus), the name of 
two towns seated on tlie SW. extremity of tlie coast 
of Cyprus, viz., Old Paphos (ridi^oy vaXaid, Ptol. 
V. 14. § 1; or, in one word, IlaAafira^oy, Strab. 
xiv. p. 683; Palaepaphos, Plin. v. 31. s. 35) and 
New Paphos (Ud<pos N^a, Ptol. 1. c.; Nea Paphos, 
Plin. 1. c.). The name of Paphos, without any ad¬ 
junct, is used by poets and by writers of pi-ose to 
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denote both Old and New Paphos, but with this dis¬ 
tinction, that in prose writers it commonly means 
New Paphos, whilst in the poets, on the contrary,— 
for whom the name of Palaepaphos would have been 
unwieldy,—it generally signifies Old Paphos, the 
more peculiar seat of the worship of Aphrodite. In 
inscriptions, also, both towns are called n(£<^os. 
This indiscriminate use is sometimes productive of 
ambiguity, especially in the Latin prose authors. 

Old Paphos, now Kukla or Konuhlia (Engel, 
Kypros, vol. i. p. 125), was said to have been 
founded by Cinyras, the father of Adonis (Apollod. 
iii. 14); though according to another legend pre¬ 
served by Strabo (xi. p. 505),—whose text, however, 
varies,—-’it was founded by the Amazons. It was 
seated on an eminence (“celsa Paphos,” Virg.^icw.x. 
51), at the distance of about 10 stadia, or mile, 
from the sea, on which, however, it had a roadstead, 
it wiis not far distant from the promontory of Ze- 
phyriuin (Strab. xiv. p. 683) and the mouth of the 
little river Bocarus. (Hesych. s. v. BwKapos.') The 
fable ran that Venus had landed there when she rose 
from out the scti. (Tac. JJist. ii. 3; Mela, ii. 7; 
Lucan, viii. 456.) According to Pausanias (i. 14), 
her worship was introduced at Paphos from Assyria; 
hut it is much more probable that it was of Phoe¬ 
nician origin. [Phoenicia.] It had been very 
anciently established, and before the time of Ilomer, 
as the grove and altar of Aphrodite at Paphos are 
mentioned in the Odyssey (viii. 362). Here the 
worship of the goddess centred, not fur Cyprus alone, 
bill for the whole earth. The Cinyradae, or de¬ 
scendants of Cinyras,—*-Greek by name, but of Phoe¬ 
nician origin,—were the chief priests. Their power 
and authority were very great; but it may be inferred 
from certain inscriptions that they were controlled 
by a senate and an assembly of the people. There was 
also an oracle hero. (Engel, i.p. 483.) Few cities have 
ever been so much sung and glorified by the poets. 
(Of. Aes»di. Suppl. 525; Virg. Ae.n. i. 415; Hor. 
Od. i. 19, 30, iii. 26; Stat. 5i7y. i. 2. 101; Aristoph. 
Jjysis. 833, &e.) Tlio remains of the vast tem¬ 

ple of Aplirodito are still discernible, its circumfe¬ 
rence being marked by huge foundation walls. After 
its overthrow by an eartliquake, it was rebuilt by 
Vespasian, on whose coins it is represented, as well 
as on earlier and later ones, and especially in the 
most perfect style on those of Septimius Severas. 
(JOngei, vol. i. p. 130.) From these representations, 
and from tlio existing remains, Hetsch, an architect 
of Copenhagen, has attempted to restore the building. 
(Muller’s ArchdoL § 239, p. 261; Eckhel, vol. iii. 

p. 86.) 

New Paphos, now Baffa, was seated on the sea, 
iie.'ir the western extremity of the island, and pos¬ 
sessed a good harbour. It lay about 60 stadia, or 
between 7 and 8 miles. NVV. of the ancient city. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 683.) It was said to have been 
founded by Agapetior, chief of the Arcadians at the 
siege of Troy (Horn. IL ii. 609), who, after the 
the capture of that town, was driven by the storm, 
whicli separated the Grecian fleet, on the coa.st of 
Cyprus. (Paus. viii. 5. § 3.) We find Agapenor 
mentioned as king of the Paphians in a Greek dis¬ 
tich preserved in the Analecta (i. p. 181, Brunk); 
and Herodotus (vii. 90) alludes to an Arcadian 
colony in Cyprus. Like its ancient namesake, Nca 
Paphos was also distinguished for the worehip of 
Venus, and contained several magnificent temples 
dedicated to that goddess. Yet in this respect the 
old city seems to have always retained the pre- 
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eminence; and Strabo tells us, in the passage be¬ 
fore cited, that the road leading to it from Nea 
Paphos was annually crowded wi^ male and female 
votaries resorting to tlie more ancient shrine, and 
coming not only from the latter place itself, but 
also from the other towns of Cyprus. When Seneca 
says (W. Q. vi. 26, Ep. 91) that Paphos was 
nearly destroyed by an earthquake, it is difficult to 
say to which of the towns he refers. Dion Cassius 
(liv. 23) relates that it was restored by Augustus, 
and called Augusta in his honour; but though 
this name has been preserved in inscriptions, it 
never supplanted the ancient one in popular use. 
Paphos is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xiii. 6) as having been visited by St. Paul, when 
it appears to have been the residence of the Roman 
governor. Tacitus (^Uist. ii. 2, 3) records a visit of 
the youthful Titus to Paphos before he acceded to 
the empire, who inquired with much curiosity into 
its history and antiquities. (Cf. Suet. Tit. c. 5.) 
Under this name the historian doubtless included the 
ancient as well as the more modern city; and among 
other traits of the worship of the temple he records, 
with something like surprise, that the only image of 
the goddess was a pyramidal stone,—a relic, doubt¬ 
less of Phoenician origin. There are still considerable 
ruins of New Paphos a mile or two from the sea; 
among which are particularly remarkable the re¬ 
mains of three temples which had been erected on 
artificial eminences. (Engel, Kypros, 2 vols. Berlin, 
1841.) [T. H. D.] 

PAPIKA or PAPYRA, a town in the west of 
Galatia, on the road between Anevra and Pessinus. 
(/LAwL p. 201.) ■ [L. S.] 

PAPLISCA, a town of the Libumi (Geog. Rav. 
iv. 16), which has been identified with Jahlamts 
on the mainland facing the S. of the island (rf Arbe, 
(Neigebaur, Die Sud-Slaven, p. 225.) [E. B. J.] 
PAPPA (Jldnira), a town in the northern part of 
Pisidia. (Ptol. v. 4. § 12; Hierocl. p. 672; Concil. 
Nic. pp. 358, 575.) 

PAPPUA MONS (Uainroba, Procop. B. V, ii. 
4,7), the inaccessible mountain country in the interior 
of Numidia, where the conquest of Africa was com¬ 
pleted by Bclisarius, in the spring of a. d. 534, and 
where Gclimer, the last of the Vandal kings, woa 
taken. (Le Beau, Bus Empire, vol. viii. p. 248; 
Gibbon, c. xii.) [E. B. J.] 

PAPRE'MIS (JldTTprjpis, Herod, ii. 59, 71), is 
mentioned by Herodotus alone, and appears to liave 
been seated in the western parts of Lower Aegypt. 
Mannert (x. pt. i. pp. 517—519), without very good 
grounds for his supposition, believes it to have been 
another name for Xois. (Comp. Champoll. lEgypte^ 
vol. ii. p. 213.) Papremis wa^ the capital of a 
nome called Papremites (Herod, ib. 165), one of thh 
districts assigned to tlie Hermotybian division of 
the Aegyptian army. A deity corresponding in his 
attributes to the Greek Ares was worshipped in this 
nome; and the river-horse was sacred to him. His 
festivals were of a sanguinary character, in which 
opposite parties of priests contended with staves, and 
inflicted on one another sometimes death, and usually 
serious wounds. Now the river-horse was among 
the emblems of Typhon, tlie destroying principle; 
and the festivals of the Papremite deity savoured of 
violence and destruction. He may accordingly have 
been one of the forms of Typhon, whose worship was 
widely spread over the Delta. There is indeed an 
Aegyptian god named Rmpo (Wilkinson, Jl/. ^ C. 
pi. 69, 70), whose attributes answer to those of 
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Ares, and who may, accordingly, have been the 
object of Papremite worship. In the Papremite 
nome a battle was fought between the Persians and 
Aegyptians, in which the satrap Achaemenes was 
defeated by Inarus, king of Lower Aegypt, b. c. 
460. (Herod, iii. 12, comp. vii. 7; Ctesiaa, Excerpt 
Persic, c. 32; Thuc. i. 104, 109.) It is useless to 
speculate which of the various mounds of ruins in the 
Delta cover the site of a town whose exact situation 
cannot be discovered. [W. B. D.] 

PARACANDA. [Maracanda.] 
PARACHELOITIS. [Aetolia, p. 63, a. ] 
PARACHOATRAS (b napaxodOpas, Ptol. vi. 2. 
§ 3, 4. § 1), the great south-eastern chain of the 
Taurus, which under various names extended from 
the Caspian Sea to the province of Pei-sis. The por¬ 
tion so called appears to have been the central part 
between the mountains of Media Atropatene on the 
N. and those of Persis on the S. Of this i>ortion M. 
Orontes (now Elwend) was the most considerable. 
Ancient geographers are not clear as to the extent 
to which the local names prevailed. Thus Strabo 
evidently places the Parachoathras far to the N., 
and seems to have considered it a prolongation of 
the Anti-Taurus in the direction of N. Media and 
Hyrcania (xi. pp. 511, 514, 522). Ptolomy seems 
to have considered it a continuation towards the S. 
of the portion of the Anti-Taurus which was called 

M. Jasonius. [V.] 

PARADA, a town in Africa Propria, on the road 

from Thapsus to Utica. (Hirt. B. Afr. 87.) It 
may perhaps be identical with the town of 
mentioned by Strabo (xvii. p. 831). Mannert (x. 2. 
p. 374) places it on Mount Zowan. [T. II. D.] 
PAKAEBA'SIUM. [Megalopolis, p. 310, b.] 
PAliAEPAPHPTIS (napa(ira<p?rts), a district 
of ancient Carman ia Deserta (now Kirmdn) men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy (vi. 8. § 12). [V.] 

PARAETACE'NE (UapairaKriPi}'), a district of 
ancient Persis which extended along the whole of its 

N. frontier in the direction of Media IHagna, to 
which, indeed, it in part belonged. The name is 
first mentioned by Herodotus, who calls one of the 
tribes of the Medians Paraetaceni (i. 101). The 
same district comprehended wliat are now called the 
Jjakhtyari mountains and tribes. The whole coun- . 
try was rugged and mountainous (Strab. ii. p. 80, 
xi. p. 622, XV. p. 723 ; Plin. vi. 27. s. 31), and 
appears to have been inhabited, like the adjacent 
province of Cossaea, by wild and robber tribes (xvi. 
p. 744). The inhabitants were cfilled Paraetaceni 
(Herod. /. c.; Strab. /. c. xv. p. 732) or Paraetacae 
(Strab. XV. p. 736; Arrian, iii. 19). There has 
been considerable discussion with regard to the ori¬ 
gin of this name. The best determination seems to 
be that it is deiived from a Persian word, Pm'utay 
signifying mountain; and this again from the San¬ 
scrit Pa/rvata. It will be observed that while Hero¬ 
dotus gives the Paraetaceni a Median origin {1. c.), 
and Stephanus B. calls Paraetaca a Median town, 
Strabo gives one portion of the district so named to 
the Assyrian province of Apolloniatis or Sittacene 
(xvi. p. 736). There were, however, other places of 
Uie same name at considerable distances from the 
Median or Persian province. Thus, one is mentioned 
between Bactriana and Sogdiana, between the Oxus 
aud Jaxartes (Arrian, iv. 21; Curt. viii. 14. 17), and 
another between Drangiana and Arachosia. (Isid. 
Char. p. 8.) In India, too, we find the Paryeti 
Montes, one of the outlying spurs of the still greater 
chain of the Paropamisus (or Uindu KuaK), (Las- 
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sen, in Ersch and Griiber, Encycl. s. v. Paraeta^ 
cene.') [V.] 

PARAETO'NIUM (riapoirdviov, Scyl. p. 44; 
Strab. xvii. p. 799 ; Pomp. Mela, i. 8. § 2; Plin. v. 
5; Ptol. iv. 5. § 4; Steph. B.; Itin. Anton.\ lliero- 
cles), a town of Marmarica, which was also called 
Ammonia. {'A/xpavla, Strab. /. c.) Its celebrity 
was owing to its spacious harbour, extending to 40 
stadia (Strab. 1. c.; comp. Died. i. 31), but which 
appears to have been dilficult to make. (Lucian, 
Quomodo historia sit conscribenda, 62.) l^arae- 
toniuin was 1300 stadia (Strab./. c.; 1550 stadia, 
Stndlasm. § 19) from Alexandreia. From this 
point Alexander, B. c. 332, set out to visit the 
oracle of Ammon. (Arrian, Anab. iv. 3. § 8.) Wlien 
the “ world’s debate ” was decided at Actiurn, An- 
tonius stopped at Paraetonium, where some Roman 
troops were stationed under Pinarius for the defence 
of Aegypt. (Plut. .daton. 70; Flor. iv. 11.) The 
name occurs in Latin poetry. (Ovid, Met. ix. 772, 
Amoves^ ii. 13. 7; Lucan, iii. 295.) Justinian for¬ 
tified it as a frontier fortress to protect Aegypt from 
attacks on the W. (Procop.de Jed. vi. 2.) An imperial 
coin of the elder Faustina has been assigned to this 
place, but on insufficient grounds. (Eckhel, vol. iv. 
p. 116.) W hen the Aoulad Aly were sovereigns 
over this district, the site, where there were ancient 
remains^ retained the name of Baretoun; but after 
their expulsion by the pasha of Aegypt, it was 
called Berek Marsah. (Paeho, Voyage dans la 
Marmarigue, p. 28.) [E. B. J.] 

PARAGON SINUS (Jlapdywv ndKiros, Ptol. vi. 
8. § 7; Marcian, c. 28. ed. MUller), a gulf on the 
shore of Gedrosia, a little way beyond the Prom, 
Carpella (now Cape Bombareek), according to Pto¬ 
lemy. Marcian states that it was of considerable 
size, and extended as far as the promontory called 
Alambater (now Eds Guadel) and the island of 
Liba or Ziba. It appears to have been in that part 
of Gedrosia which was inhabited by the Ichthyophagi: 
it is not, however, noticed in Nearchus's voyage. [V.J 
PAKALATS (IlapaAafs), a town of Lycaonia, and, 
as its name seems to indicate, situated near a lake. 
(Ptol. V. 6. § 16.) There are coins bearing the in- 
scriplion “ Jul. Aug. Col. Parlais” (Eckhel, vol. iii. 
p. 33. foil.), from which it appears that the place 
was made a Roman colony. But as the town and 
its elevation to the rank of a colony is not mentioned 
elsewhere, it has been supposed that the coins are 
either forged or have been incorrectly read, [L.S.] 
PARA'LIA, or PA'RALUS. [Attica, p. 322.J 
PARA'LIA,, PARA'XIA [Ciialcidice, Vol. 1. 
p. 698, a.] 

PARAMBOLE (Paramvole, Itin. Uieros. p. 668 ; 
Pareinbole, Acta S. Alex. W/^essel, p. 568), a town 
of Thrace, on the river Hebrus, still called Parem- 
bolis, according to Palma. [T. H. D.] 

PARAPiO'TAE (nopaTTtwTai), an Indian tribe 
mentioned by Ptolemy (vii. 1. § 65), and placed by 
him on the slopes of the Vindius M. {Vindhya Ms.) 
along the banks of the Namadus (Nerbudda). 
Lassen, in his Map of Ancient India, places them 
along the upper sources of the same river. [ V.] 
PARAPOTA'MII (JlapairoTdfxioi, Strab. Paus.; 
napanoTapla, Steph. B. s. v. : Eth. naparroTdpios)y 
a town of Phocis on the left bank of the Cephissus 
(whence its name), and near the frontier of Boeotia. 
Its position is described in a passage of Theopompus, 
presented by Strabo, who says that it stood at a 
distance of 40 stadia from Chaeroneia, in the en¬ 
trance from Boeotia into Phocis, on a height o£ 
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moderate elevation, situated between Parnassus and 
Mount Hedylium; he adds that these two moun¬ 
tains were separated from each other by an interval 
of 5 stadia, through which the Cephiasus flowed. 
(Strab. ix. p. 424.) Parapotamii was destroyed by 
Xerxes (Herod, viii. 33), and again a second time 
by Philip at the conclusion of the Sacred War. 
(Paus. X. 3. § 1.) It was never rebuilt. Plutarch 
in his life of Sulla (c. 16) speaks of the acropolis of 
the deserted city, which he describes as a stony 
hoiglit surrounded with a precipice and separated 
from Mt. Hedylium only by the river Assus. 
(Leake, Northeim Greece, vol. ii. pp. 97, 195.) 

PARASOTIAS (nopatrwTrlas), a town of Thes¬ 
saly in the district Oetaea. (Strab. ix. p. 434.) 

PARAVAEI (Uapavaioi, Time. ii. 80; Rhianus, 
ap. Steph. B. 8 . w.),an Kpirot tribe, whose territories, 
conterminous with those of the Orestae, were situated 
on the banks of the Aous ( Viosa)^ from which they 
took their name. In the third year of the Peloponne¬ 
sian War, a body of them, under their chief Oroedus, 
joined Cnemus (Time. Z.c.), the Lacedaemonian com¬ 
mander. Arrian (^AnaA. i. 7), describing the route of 
Alexander from Elimiotis (^Grevend and TJersemba) 
to Pelinnaeum in Thessaly, wiiich stood a little to 
theE. of T'rikkdlay remarks that Alexander passed by 
the highlands of Paravaea, — Ldzari and Smolika, 
with the adjacent mountains. 

The seat of this tribe must bo confined to the 
valleys of the main or E. branch of the Aous, and 
the mountains in which that river originates, ex¬ 
tending from the Aoi Stefui or Klisura^ as far S. as 
the borders of Tymphaea and the Molossi, and 
including the central and fertile district of Konitza^ 
with the N. part of ZagorL (Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. iv. pp. 115—120,195.) [E. B. J.] 

PARE'MBOIiE (Hape/aeiiAi?, Melet. Brev, p. 
188; Pavambolo, It Ant, p. 161; It Jlieros, p. 
568) was a port or castle (Castra, Plin. v. 9. s. 10) 
on the borders of Aegypt and Aethiopia, and alter¬ 
nately attached to either kingdom. Parembolo was 
situated between Sycne and Taphis, on thp left bank 
of the Nile, lat. 23° 40' N. In Roman times it was 
one of the principal fortresses of the southern ex¬ 
tremity of tlie empire, and was usually occupied by 
a legion. On the recession of the Roman boundary 
in Diocletian's reign, Parembole was handed over to 
the Nubae, and was frequently assailed by the 
Blenimyes from the opposite bank of the river. 
(Procop. B. Pers. i. 19.) The ruins of its temples 
may still be seen at the village of JJehot or Debou. 
From the square enclosure of brick found there it 
would seem to have been a penal settlement for 
criminals as well as a regular station for soldiers. 
(Kosidlln. Mon, del Culto, p. 189.) [W. B. D.] 

PARK'NTIUM (Jlapfvriov: Parenzo), a city of 
stria, on the W. coast of the peninsula, about 
30 miles N. of Pola. (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23; Ptol. iii. 
1. § 27; Itm, Ant p. 271; Tab. Pent-, Anon. Rav. 
iv. 31.) From the mention of the name by Ste- 
pbanus of Byzantium (s. v.) it is probable that it 
e.xisted as an Istriaii town previous to the Roman 
settlement there. Pliny calls it an “ oppidum civium 
liomanorum,” and it would seem that it was already 
one of the most considerable towns in the province, 
though it did not then enjoy the rank of a colony. 
But we learn from inscriptions that it subsequently 
attained this rank under Trajan, and bore the 
titles of Colonia Ulpia Paronlium (Orel!, /user, 
72, 3729; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 402.) In common 
with the other cities of Istria, its most flourishing 
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period belongs to the close of the Western Empire. 
The modem city of Parenao is a small place, but 
retains its episcopal see, which dates from a very 
early period. [E. H. B] 

PARGYE'TAE (Tlapyv^ai), a tribe who, ac¬ 
cording to Ptolemy (vi. 18. § 3), occupied part of 
the chain of the Paropamisus (Mindti Kdsh). Thera 
can bo little doubt that they lived along what are 
now called the Solimm Kohy a great chain of moun¬ 
tains which extends nearly SW. from Cdbvl parallel 
with the Panjdb. There is some doubt as to the 
correct orthography of their name ; and it seems 
most probable that the real form is Parsyetae or 
Paryetae, which is also given by Ptolemy as the 
name of another portion of the chain of the Paropa¬ 
misus. Both probably derive their name from the 
Siinscrit Parvata^ which means mountains. [V.] 
PARI'DION. [Pandion.] 

PARIENNA (riaplei/va), a town of Germany, in 
the country of the Quadi, was probably situated on 
the river Waag, on the site of the modem Barin or 
Varin. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 29.) [L. S.] 

PARIETINUM, a town of the Celtiberians in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, identified by some with S. 

; Clemente. {Itin. Ant p. 447). [T. H. D.] 

I PARIN (ndptv, laidor. Mans. Parth. c. 17, cd. 
Muller), a town mentioned by Isidorus of Charax in 
Drangiana, or, as ho calls it, Zarangiana. It has 
been conjectured by Forbiger that it is represented 
by the Modern Para; Muller, however, thinks it is 
the same as Bakoua. . ^ [VO . 

PARISI (TJapla-ot, Ptol. ii. 3. § 17), a British 
tribe dwelling on the NE. coast of Britannia Romana, 
and on the left bank of the Abus (Humbeir), con¬ 
sequently in the East Riding of Yorkshire. Their 
chief town was Petuaria (nerouapla, Ptol. 1. c.), 
which is thought to be the s.amo with the Praetorium 
of the Itinerary (pp. 464, 466), and whence there 
was a road through Eboracum (Yo7'k') to the Ro¬ 
man Wall. Respecting the site of Petuaria there 
have been many conjectures, and it has been va¬ 
riously identified with Beverley^ Burgh^ Auldhy^ 
&c. [T. H. D.] 

PARTSII. [Lutetia.] ' 

PA'RIUM (Tldpiuvi Eth. riapmvdf), a coast-town 
of Mysia, on tlio Hellespont, on the west of Priapus, 
in the district called Adrasteia, from an ancient town 
w'hich once existed in it (Strab. xiii. p. 588). Pliny, 
(v, 40) is mistaken in stating that Homer applied 
the name of Adrasteia to Parium, and the only truth 
that seems to lie at the bottom of his assertion is that 
a town Adrasteia did at one time exist between Pri¬ 
apus and Parium, and that on the destruction of 
Adrasteia all the building materials were transferred 
to Parium. According to Strabo, Parium was a 
colony of Milesians, Erythraeans, and Parians ; whilo 
Pansanias (ix. 27. § 1) calls it simply a colony of 
Erythrao. According to the common traditions, it 
had received its name from Parins, a son of Jason. 
(Eustath. ad Horn. Od. v. 125, ad Dion. Per ', 517 ; 
ISteph. B. s. V.) 

The harbour of Parium was larger and better 
than that of the neighbouring Priapus ; whence the 
latter place decayed, while the prosperity of the for¬ 
mer increased. In the time of Augustus, Parium 
became a Roman colony, as is attested by coins and 
inscriptions. It contained an altar constructed the 
stones of an oracular temple at Adrasteia which had 
been removed to Parium; and this altar, the work of 
Hermocreon, is described as very remarkable on ac¬ 
count of its size and beauty. Strabo and Pliny (vil. 
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mention, as a curiosity, that there existed at Pa- 
rium a family called the Ophiogenes ('Ofpioytvtls)^ 
the members of which, like the Libyan Psylli, had it 
in their power to cure the bite of a snake by merely 
touching the person that had been bitten. Parium 
is also mentioned in Herod, v. 117; Xenoph. Anah. 
vii. 2. § 7,3. § 16 ; Ptol. v. 2. § 2; Appian, Mithrid. 
76; Mela, i. 19 ; Polyaen. ri. 24. The present 
town occupying the site of Parium bears the name of 
Kemeft or Kamcvres, and contains a few ancient re¬ 
mains. The walls fronting the sea still remain, and 
are built of large square blocks of marble, without 
mortar. There are also ruins of an aqueduct, reser¬ 
voirs for water, and the fallen architraves of a por¬ 
tico. The modem name Kamares seems to bo de¬ 
rived from some ancient subterraneous buildings 
(KajjApai) which still exist in the place. (Walpole, 
Turkey^ p. 88; SestiUi, Num. VeL p. 73.) [L. S.] 
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PARMA (ndp/aa: Eth. Parmensis: Parma), a 
city of Gallia Cispadana, situated on the Via Aemilia, 
at the distance of 19 M. P. from Regium Lepidum, 
and 40 from Placentia. (/<m. Ant. p. 286.) It wjis 
about 15 miles distant from the Padus, on the 
banks of a small stream called the Parma, from 
which it probably derived its name; and about 6 
miles from the more considerable Tarus or Taro. 
We find no mention of the name before the establish¬ 
ment of the Roman colony, though it is very pro¬ 
bable that there already existed a Gaulish town or 
village on the spot: but in b. c. 183, after the 
complete subjugation of the Boii, and the construc¬ 
tion of the Via Aernilia, the Romans proceeded to 
strengthen their footing in this part of Gaul by 
founding the colonies of Mutina and Parma, along 
the line of the newly opened highway, which, in 
connection with the two previously existing colonies 
of Bononia and Placentia, formed a continuous chain 
•<>f Roman towns, from one end to the other of the 
Via Aemilia. Parma was a “ colonia civium,” its 
settlers retaining their privileges as Roman citizens ; 
it received in the first instance 2000 colonists, each 
of whom obtained 8 jugera of land for his allotment. 
(Liv. xxxix. 55.) We hear little of Parma for some 
time after this; it is mentioned incidentally in b.c. 
176, as the head-quarters of the proconsul C. Clau¬ 
dius (Id. xli. 17); but appears to have suffered 
little from the wars with the Gauls and Ligurians; 
and hence rose with rapidity to be a flourishing and 
prosperous town. But its name is scarcely men¬ 
tioned in history till the period of the Civil Wars, 
when it sustained a severe blow, having in b. c. 43 
taken a prominent part in favour of the senatorial 
party against M. Antony, in consequence of which it 
was taken by that general, and plundered in the 
mast unsparing manner by his troops. (Cic. ad. 
Fam. X. 33, xi. 13, a., xii. 5, Phil. xiv. 3, 4.) Cicero 
still calls it on this occasion a Colonia, and there can 
be no doubt that it still retained that rank; but 
under Augustus it received a fresh colony, from 
which it derived the title of Colonia Julia Augusta, 
which we find it bearing in inscriptions. (Gruter, 
p. 492. 5; Zumpt, de Cohn. p. 354.) Pliny 
also styles it a Colonia, and there seems no doubt 
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that it continued under the Roman Empiie to be, as 
it was in the time of Strabo, one of the principal 
towns of this populous and flourishing part of Italy. 
rPlin. iii. 15. s. 20 ; Strab. v. p. 216; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 46; Phlegon, Macrob. 1.) But its name is 
scarcely mentioned in history: a proof perhaps of the 
tranquillity that it enjoyed. Its territory was 
celebrated for the excellence of its wool, which 
according to Martial was inferior only to that 
of Apulia. (Martwl, xiv. 155; Colum. vii. 2. §3.) 
In A. D. 377, a colony of Goths was settled by order 
of Gratian in the territory of Parma, as well as the 
adjoining districts (Ammian. xxxi. 9. § 4),— a 
proof that they were already suffering from a decay 
of the population ; and it is probable that it did not 
escape the general devastation of the province of 
Aemilia by Attila. But it survived these calamities: 
it still bears a part as an important town during the 
wars of Narses with the Goths and their allies, and 
is noticed by P. Diaconus, as one of the wealthy 
cities of Aemilia after the Lombard conquest. 
(Agath.^. G. i. 14- 17; P.Diac.//M^. Lang. ii. 18.) 
It retained its consideration throughout the middle 
ages, and is still a populous and flourishing place 
with above 30,000 inhabitants, but has no remains 
of antiquity, except a few inscriptions. 

The Roman poet Cassius Pannensis would appear 
from his name to have been a native of Parma, 
but there is no distinct testimony to this effect. 

The Itinerary (p. 284) mentions a line of cross¬ 
road which proceeded from Parma across the Apen¬ 
nines to Luca : this must have ascended the valley 
of the Parma, or the adjoining one of the Tarus, as 
far as the main ridge, and and thence descended 
the valley of the Macra to Luna. This passage, 
though little frequented in modern times, is one 
of the main lines of natural communication across 
this part of the Apennines, and is in all probability 
that followed by Hannibal on his advance into 
Etruria. [E. H. B.] 

PARMAECAMPI (JlapfiaiKafiiroC), a tribe of 
Southern Germany, on the east of Mount Abnoba 
and the Danube; they probably occupied the dis¬ 
trict about the town of Cham in Bavaria. (Ptol. ii, 
11. §24.) [L.S.] 

PAKNAvSSUS (Tlapraao-ds) a town in the north¬ 
ern part of Ctippadocia, on the right bank of the 
Halys, and on or near a hill, to which it owed its 
name, on the road between Ancyra and Archelais, 
about 63 miles west of the latter town. (Polyb. 
XXV. 4 ; It. Ant. pp. 144,206 ; It. Hieros. p. 576 ; 
Geogr. Sacr. p. 255.) [L. S.l 

PARNASSUS MONS. [Delphi.] 

PARNES. [Attica, p. 321, seq.J 
PARNON. [Laconia, p. 109.] 
PAROECO'POLIS (UapotKSvoXis, Ptol. iii. 13. 
§ 30), a town of Sintice, in Macedonia, on the right 
of the river Strymon. Nigrita, on the road from 
Saloniki to Seres, was either Tristolus (Tplaro- 
Aos, Ptol. 1. c.) or Paroecopolis, for these are the 
only two towns besides Heracleia which Ptolemy 
assigns to Sintice. If Nigrita be assigned to Tri¬ 
stolus, Paroecopolis will be represented by Skaftscha, 
which lies to the N. of the former town. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 229.) [E. B. J.] 

PAROLISSUM (llap6\iffffov, or Xlop6\iaaov, 
Ptol. iii. 8. § 6; Parolissos, Tab. Peat. ; cf. Orelli, 
Inscr. No. 3433), a municipal town of Dacia, seated 
at the termination of the l^man road towards the 
N. According to Marsili (ii. p. 85), Mkaza ac¬ 
cording to Manncrt (iv. p. 216), on the Maroschi 
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above Weme/nbmg; accorriing to Reichard, Nagy- 
Banja. [T. H. D.] 

PAROPAMISADAE (napovafinrdSai or Tlapo- 
irauiadSai, Strab. xvi. p, 691, &c. ; Diod. xvii. 82 ; 
Ariian, Anab. v. 3 ; Ptol. vi. 18 ; Paropamisii, 
Mela, i. 2. § 5), the collective name of a number of 
small tribes who lived along the spurs of the great 
chain of the Paropamisus (llindu KusK)^ and chiefly 
along its southern and eastem sides. The dis¬ 
trict they inhabited, which was called generally 
^ liapoirapLiadboov (Arrian, Anab. v. 3), was 
bounded on the W. by Ariana, on the N. by Bac- 
triana, on the E. by the Indus and Panjdbf and 
on the S. by Arachosia. It comprehended therefore 
the whole of Cabulist&n, and a considerable portion 
of Afghanistdn. The two principal rivers of this 
district were the Dargamenes (now Gori) and Co- 
phen (^Cdbul river). The population appears to 
have ^eii a free independent mountain race, who 
never till the time of Alexander had been compelled 
to submit to a foreign ruler. During the Persian 
dominion of Asia, as the Paropamisadae are not 
mentioned, it may be presumed that they remained 
unsubdued. Their chief tribes were the Bolitae 
(perhaps Cabolitae, the inhabitants of Cdbul), the 
Ambautae, Parsii, and Paryetae or Pargyetae 
(Ptol. vi. 18. § 3). Their chief towns were Orto- 
spaiium {Cdhul\ Alexandreia (perhaps Bamidn'), 
Gauzaca, and Capissa or Caphusa. The valleys 
between the mountains, though exposed to great 
cold during the winter, were very fertile. (Strab. 
xvi. p. 725 ; Curt. vii. 3. § 15.) [V.] 

I’AROPAMISUS (6 UaporrdfxKTos, Strab. xv. 
p. 689 ; TlapoirdviaoSf Ptol. vi. 11. § 17 ; Tlapaird- 
fiioroSf Arrian, A mb. v. 4. § 5; Uapoird/uLuraos, 
Steph. B. s. V.; Paropamisus, Mela, i. 15. § 2; Plin. 
vi. 17. s. 20), a great chain of mountains extending 
from about 67® E. long, to 73® E. long., and along 
3.5® N. lat., and forming the connecting link between 
the Western Caucasus and the still more eastem 
Imaus or llinidlaya. Their general modem name 
is Hindu Kush, but several of the most- remarkable 
groups have their own titles : thus the great moun¬ 
tains W. of Cdbul are now called Koh-i-Baba, and 
those again N. of the Cdbul river in the direction 
of Jellalabdd bear the title of Nishadha. 

The altitude of these mountains, though not so 
great as that of the IfivuUaya, varies from 15,000 
to 18,000 feet. It is ditficult to determine w'hence 
the Greeks obtained the name whereby they have 
recorded these mountains, or which is the best 
orthography to adopt. Yet it seems not unlikely 
that IHolemy is the most correct, and that in the 
Greek Paropanisus we have some traces of the San¬ 
scrit Nishadha. 

The ancient writers are by no means clear in 
their accounts of these mountains, and there is a 
perpetual confusion between the Taurus and the 
Caucasus. The reason of this no doubt is, that, 
till the time of Alexander’s invasion they were 
altogether unknown to the Greeks, and that then 
the officers who described different portions of this 
celebrated expedition sometimes considered tlie In¬ 
dian chain as a continuation of the Taurus, and 
sometimes of the Caucasus. Thus Strabo, in one 
place, states that the Macedonians called all the 
mountains beyond Ariana eastward, Caucasus, but 
that among the barbarous people they bore severally 
the names of Paropamisus, Emodus, and Imaus 
(xi, p. 511) ; in another, ho appears to consider the 
range which bounded India on the north to be the 
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extreme end of Taurus, which extended to the 
Eastem Sea (xv. p. 689). Arrian appears to have 
thought that Taurus ought to have been the true 
name of these, as he considers this great chain to 
extend across the whole of Asia from M. Mycale, 
which is opposite to Samos. (Anab. v. 6.) But 
he adds, that it was named Caucasus by the Mace¬ 
donian soldiei-8 to gratify Alexander, as though, in 
passing into Sogdiana through Bactriana, he had 
crossed the Caucasus. Under the double name ot 
Taurus and Caucasus, he states his belief that this 
chain is the watershed of all the great rivers of 
Asia. (?. c.) Again, in another place, he coincides 
with the description in Strabo, and asserts that the 
Indian names of Paropamisus, Emodus, &c., arc 
local titles of the extended chain of the Taurus. 
{Ind. 2.) Other ancient authors agree more or 
le.ss with these determinations: thus Mela gives 
the whole central chain from E. to W. the name of 
Taurus (i. 15, iii. 7); Curtius calls it Caucasus 
(vii. 3. § 19, viii. 9. § 3); Pliny, enumerating the 
several groups from E. to W., gives the name of 
Caucasus to that portion W. of the Hindu Kiish 
which connects the chain with the Caucasus and 
Taurus of Western Asia (vi. 17. s. 21); Ptolemy 
appears to have considered the Paropamisus part 
of the Caucasus (vi. 18. § 1); lastly, Polybius, 
speaking of the Oxus, states that it derived its 
waters from the Caucasus (x. 46, xi. 32). It has 
been suggested that the present name of Hindu 
Kush is derived frcmi Indicus Caucasus. [V.] 
PARO'PUS (ndpwTTos: Paropinus), a town 

of Sicily mentioned by Polybius (i. 24) during the 
First Punic War, in a manner that seems to indi¬ 
cate its site between Panormus and Thermae {Ter¬ 
mini). It is not noticed by any of the geographers 
except Pliny, who mentions it in his list of the 
stipendiary towns of Sicily (Plin. iii. 8. a. 14); 
and in another passage (Ib. § 92) speaks of the 
island of Ustica as lying “ contra Paropinos.” This 
is all the clue we have to its position, and its exact 
site cannot therefoi’c be determined. [E. H. B.l 
PAROREATAE. [Elis, p. 818, a.] 
PAROREIA. [MEQALoroLis, p. 309, b.] 
PAKOREIA (Ilapccpcto), a city of Thrace on the 
borders of Macedonia (Liv. Xxxix. 27, xlii. 51), is 
called by Stephanus B. (s. v.) a city of Macedonia. 
Its inhabitants are mentioned by Pliny (iv. 10. s. 
17) under the name of Paroraei. 

PARORIOS. [PiiuYQiA.] 

PAROS or PARUS (nJpos: Kth. Udpios: 
Paro), an island in the Aegaean sea, and one of the 
largest of the Cyclades, lies west of Naxos, from 
which it is separated by a channel about 6 miles 
wide. It was said to have been originally inhabited 
by Cretans and Arcadians, and to have received its 
name from Parus, a son of the Arcadian Parrhasius. 
(Callimach. ap. Steph. B. 8. v.) It was also re¬ 
ported to have borne the names of Pactia, Demo- 
trias, Zacynthus, Hyleesa, Minoa, and Cabarnis. 
(Nicanor, ap. Steph. B. 8. v.) It was colonised by 
the lonians, and became at an early period so pros¬ 
perous as to send colonics to Thasus (Thuc. iv. 
104; Strab. x. p. 487), to Parium on the Propontis 
(Stmb. 1. c.), and to Pharus on the Illyrian coast 
(Strab. vii. p. 315.) After the battle of Marathon, 
Miltiades in vain endeavoured to subjugate the 
island. (Herod, vii. 133, seq.; Ephorus, ap. Steph. B. 
8. V.) The Parians did not take part in the battle 
of Salamis, but kept aloof at Cythnus, watching 
the course of events. (Herod, viii. 67.) They cs- 
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capcd, however, punishment, by giving large bribes 
to Theinistocles. (Herod, viii. 112.) Along with 
the other islands in the Aogaean, Paros shortly after¬ 
wards became subject to Athens, and, according to 
an inscription, paid the imperial city the yearly 
tribute of 19,440 drachmas. (Franz, Elem, Epigr. 
Gr. No. 49.) Paros subsequently shared the fate 
of the other Cyclades ; and there is nothing further 
in its history to require special mention. The poet 
Archilochus was a native of Paros. 

The island consists of a single round mountain, 
sloping evenly to a maritime plain which surrounds 
tlie- mountain on every side. It was celebrated in 
antiquity for its white marble, which was exten¬ 
sively employed in architecture and sculpture, and 
was reckoned only second to that of Mt. Pentclicus. 
The best kind was called hldos Kvxviryis^ Xvxve^s^ 
or Kiry^os. (Athen. v. p. 205; Plin. xxxvi. 5. s. 14: 
Dicxl. ii. 52.) The quarries were chiefly in Mt. 
Marpessa. (Steph. B. s. v. MapTrajo-ua; Marpessia 
cautes, Virg. Aen. vi. 471.) TJie Parian figs were 
also celebrated. (Athen. iii. p. 76.) According to 
Scvlax (p. 22) Paros possessed two harbours. Its 
chief city, which bore the same name as the island, 
was on the western coast. It is now called Pa- 
roikia, and contains several ancient remains. On 
a small hill SE. of the city Ross discovered in 
the walls of a house the inscription A^/ar^rpos 
Kaprro^6pov, and close by some ancient ruins. 
This was probably the site of the sanctuary of 
Demeter mentioned in the history of Miltiades, from 
which we learn that the temple was outside the 
city and stood upon a hill. (Herod, vi. 134.) 
Paros had in 1835 only 5300 inhabitants. (Thiersch, 
Uebei’ Paros umi Parischc Inschrijlen, in the Ab- 
handl. der Payrischm Akad. of 1834, p. 583, &c.; 
Ross, Rehcn auf den Griech. Inseln, vol. i. p. 44; 
Leake, T^orthern Greece^ vol. iii. p. 85, &c.) 
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PARRHA'SIA, PARRHA'SII. [Arcadia, 

р. 192, b.] 

PARSICI MONTES, a small chain of mountains 
in the western p.art of Gedrosia, beyond the river 
Arabres, Forbiger has conjectured that they ai*e 
the same as the present Buskurd Mis, Connected 
doubtless with these mountains, and in the same 
district was the Parsis of Ptolemy (vi. 21. § 5), 
which he calls a metropolis, an opinion in which 
Marcian assents (c. 24, ed. Muller), and another 
tribe whom Ptolemy calls the Parsirac or Parsidac 
(vi. 21. § 4). It seems not unlikely that these are 
the same people whom Arrian calls Pasirae {Ind. 

с. 26) and Pliny Pasires (vi. 23. s. 26). [V.] 

PARTHALIS (Plin. vi. 18. s. 22), the name 

given by Pliny to the palace of the rulers of the 
Calingae, who lived at the mouths of the Ganges. 
The last edition of Pliny by JSillig reads Protalis 
for the older form, Parthalis. [V.] 

PARTHANUM, a town in Rhaetia, on the road 
from Laureacum to Veldidena, wdiere, accoi*ding to 
the Notitia Imperii (in which it is called Parro- 
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dunum), the first Rbaetian cohort was stationed. 
(Jiin. Ant. pp. 257, 275.) Its site is generally 
identified with the modern Partenkirchen. [L,S.] 
PARTHE'NI PARTHPNl (Uapevyoi, napOiyol, 
UapOtvotj Strab. vii. p. 326 ; Appian, Illyr. 1; 
Dion Cass. xli. 49; Cic. in Pis. 40; Pomp. Mela, 
ii. 3. § 11; Plin. iii. 26), a people of Grecian Illy- 
ricum, who may be placed to the N. in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Epidamnus, and, consequently, next to 
the Taulantii. They are often mentioned in the 
course of the war with lllyricum, b. c. 229, but as 
friends rather than foes of the Romans, having 
submitted at an early period to their arms. (Polyb. 
ii. 11; Liv. xxix. 12.) After the death of Philip, 
king of Macedon, they appear to have been added to 
the dominions of Pleuratus, an Illyrian prince allied 
to the Romans. (Polyb. xviii. 30; Liv. xxx. 34, 
xliv. 30.) Their principal town was Parthus 
(UdpOos, Steph. B. s. v.), which was taken by 
Caesar in the course of his campaign with Pom- 
peius. (Cacs. B. C. iii. 41.) In Leake’s map the 
site is marked at Ardhenitza ( ?). The double-hilled 
Dimalliun, the strongest among the Illyrian places, 
with two citadels on two heights, connected by a 
wall (Polyb. iii. 18, vii. 9), was within their terri¬ 
tory. There is no indication, however, of its precise 
situation, which was probably between Lissus and 
Epidamnus. Of Eugenium and Bakgulum, two 
other fortresses noticed by Livy (xxix. 12), nothing 
further is known. [E. B. J.] 

PARTHE'NIAS. [Harrina.] 

PARTIIE'NIUM ( t 6 UapOeyioy bpos), a moun¬ 
tain on the frontiers of Arcadia and Argolis, across 
which there was an important pass leading from 
Argos to Tegea. [Seo Vol. I. pp. 201, 202.] 
(Pauii. viii. 6. § 4; Strab. viii. pp. 376, 389; Po¬ 
lyb. iv. 23; Liv. xxxiv. 26; Plin. iv. 6. s. 10.) It 
was sacred to Pan; and it was upon this mountain 
that the courier Pheidippides said that he had had 
an interview with Pan on retuniing from Spai*ta, 
whither he had gone to ask assistance for the 
Athenians shortly before the battle of Marathon. 
(Herod, vi. 105 ; Paus. i. 28. § 4, viii. 54. § 6.) 
The pass is still called Parthtni^ but tlie whole 
mountain bears the name of Roino. It is 3993 
feet in height. (Leake, Moi'ea^ vol. ii. p. 329, seq.; 
Pehpoimesmca^ p. 203.) 

PARTHE'NIUM (Tlapdiyiov), a town in Mysia, 
in the south of Pergamum. (Xenoph. Anab.yii.S. 
§§ 15,21; Plin. v. 33.) Its exact site has not been 
ascertained. . _ . . [L-S.] 

PARTHENIUM MARE (UapdeyiKby veXuyos, 
Greg. Naz. Or. xix.), the eastern part of the Mare 
Internum, between Egypt and Cyprus. (Amm. 
Marc. xiv. 8. § 10: from which writer it also ap¬ 
pears that it was sometimes culled the Issiac Sea — 
“ a vespera (Aegyptus) Issiaco disjungitur mari, 
quod quidara nominavere Parthenium,” xxii. 15. 
§ 2.) [T. H D.] 

PARTHE'NIUS (ITapdeVtos), the most important 
river in the west of Paphlagonia. It owes its Greek 
name probably to a similarity in the sound of its 
native appellation, which is still Bartan^Su or Bar- 
tine; though Greek authors fabled that it derived 
its name from the fact that Artemis loved to bathe 
in its waters (Scymn. 226, foil.) or to limit on its 
banks, or from the purity of its waters. The 
river has its sources on mount Olgassys, and in its 
north-western course formed the boundary between 
Paphlagonia and Bithynia. It empties itself into 
the Euxine about 90 stadia west of Amastris. (Honu 
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IL ii. 854; Hes. Theoff. 344; Herod, ii. 104; Xenoph. 
Anab. v. 6. § 9, vi. 2. § 1; Strab. xii. p. 543; Ptol. 
T. 1. § 7; Arrian, Peripl p. 14; Steph. B. s. v., who 
erroneously states that the river flowed through the 
middle of the town of Amaatria; Qy.ExPontvr. 
10. 49; Amm. Marc. xxii. 9.) [L. S.] 

PARTHE'NOPE. [Neapolis.] 

PA'RTHIA (Jt Uapdvaia^ Strab. xi. pp. 514,515, 
&c.; ^ Uapdvrjp^j Polyb. x. 28; Steph. B.«. v. ; Curt.v. 
12; Uapdia^ Ptol. vi. 5. § 1; Parthia, Plin.vi. 15. s. 
16), originally a small district of Western Asia, shut 
in on all sides by either mountains or deserts. It was 
bounded on the W. by Media Atropatene, on the N. 
by Hyrcania, on the E. by Ariana and M. Masdo- 
ranus, and on the S. by Carmania Deserta, M. Para- 
choathras, and Persis. It comprehended, therefore, 
the southern part of Khordsan, almost all Kokisfan, 
and some portion of the great Salt Desert. It was 
for the most part a mountainous and rugged district. 
The principal mountains were the Labus or Labutas 
(probably part of the great range now known by the 
name of the Elburz Mts.)^ the Paraehoathras (or 
Elwend)f and the Masdoranus. The few rivers 
which it possessed were little more than mountain 
streams, liable to violent and sudden floods on the 
melting of the snow, but nearly dry during the 
summer; the only names which have been recorded 
of these streams are, the Zioberis or Stibootes, the 
Rhidiigus, and the Ghoatres. The principal divi¬ 
sions of the land were into Camisene, on the north; 
Parthyono, to the SW. of Camisene, extending along 
the edge of the Caspian Sea, as far as the Caspian 
Gates, a district which some have supposed to have 
been the original seat of the population, and that 
from which the whole country derived its name; 
Choarene, the western portion of the land, and for 
the most part a fruitful valley along the frontiers of 
Media; Apavarctene, to the S.; and Tabiene, along 
the borders of Carmania Deserta. There were no 
great towns in Parthia, properly so called, but his¬ 
tory has preserved the names of a few which played 
an important part at different periods: of these, the 
best known were Hecatompolis, the cliief town of the 
Parthians, and the royal residence of the dynasty of 
the Arsacidae, and Apameia Rhagiana. 

Little is known of Parthian history at an early 
period; and it is probable that it was subject to the 
great empire of Persia, and subsequently to the first 
successors of Alexander, till the first Arsaces threw 
off the Syro-Macedonian rule, and established a 
native dynasty on the throne of Parthia in b. c. 256. 
From this period it grew rapidly more powerful, till, 
on the final decay of the house of the Scleucidae, 
the Arsacidan dynasty possessed the rule of the 
greater part of Western Asia. Their long wars with 
the Romans are well known: no Eastern race was 
able to make so effectual a resistance to the advance 
of tlte Roman arms, or vindicated with more con¬ 
stancy and determination their natural freedom. 
Tlie overthrow of Craasus, b. o. 53, showed what 
even the undisciplined Parthian troops could do 
when fighting for freedom. (Dion Cass. xl. 21.) 
Subsequent to this, the Romans were occasionally 
successful. Thus, in a. d. 34, Vonones was sent as 
a hostage to Rome (Tacit. Annal ii. 1); and 
finally the greater part of the country was sub¬ 
dued, successively, by the arms of Trajan, by An¬ 
toninus, and Oaracalla, till, at length, the rise of the 
new Sassanian, or native dynasty of Persia, under 
the command of Artaxerxes 1. put an end to the 
house of Arsaccs (a. d. 226). Subsequent to this 
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period there is a constant confusion in ancient 
authors between Persians and Parthians. The his- 
toiy of the Parthian kings is given at length in the 
Diet of JBiog, Vol. I. p. 355, seq. 

The inhabitants of Parthia were called Parthyaei 
(Hap^uarot, Polyb. x. 31; Strab. xi. p. 609 ; Arrian, 
Anab. Hi. 21; Ptol. Hi. 13. § 41) or Parthi (tldpffoi, 
Herod, iii. 93; Strab. xi. p. 524; Plin. vi. 25. s. 28; 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6), and were, in all probability, 
one of the many branches of the great Indo-Ger- 
manic family of rations. Their own tradition (if, 
indeed, faithfully reported) was that they came out 
of Scythia — for they were wont to say that Parthian 
meant exile in the Scythian tongue. (Justin, xli. 1.) 
Herodotus, too, classes them with the people of 
Chorasmia and Sogdiana (iii. 39, vii. 66); and Strabo 
admits that their manners resembled those of the 
Scythians (xi. p. 515). On the other hand, modem 
research has demonstrated their direct connection with 
the Iranian tribes; their name is found in the Zend 
to bo Pardu, in the Sanscrit Pdrada. (Bcnfey, 
Review of Wilson's Ariana^ Berl. Jahrb. 1842, No. 
107.) Accord irig to Strabo, who quotes Posidonius as 
his authority, the Parthians were governed by a doublo 
council, composed of the nobles or relatives of the 
king (according as the reading ivywSiV or 0 - 07 - 
be adopted), and of the Magians (xi. p. 515). 
As a nation, they were famous for their skill in the 
management of the horse and for their use of the 
bow (Dion Cass. xl. 15, 22; Dionys. 1045; Pint. 
Crass, c. 24), and for the peculiar art which they 
practised in shooting with the bow from hoi*seback 
when retreating. This peculiarity is repeatedly 
noticed by the Roman poets. (Virg. Georg, iii. 31; 
Horat. Carm. i. 19. 11, ii. 13, 17; Ovid, Art Am, 
i. 209.) In their treatment of their kings and 
nobles they were considered to carry their adula¬ 
tion even beyond the usual Oriental excess. (Virg. 
Georg, iv. 211; Martial, Epigr. x. 72,1—5.) [V.l 
PARTHTNI. [Pautheni.] 

PAKTHUM (ndpffoy or TldpOos, Appian, Pirn, 
viii. 39), a town in the jurisdiction of Carthage, in 
the neighbourhood of Zama. [T. H. D.] 

PARTIIUS, in Illyricura. [Partheni.] 
PARUS. [Paros.] 

PARU'TAE (UapovTai, Ptol. vi. 17. § 3), atribo 
placed by Ptolemy on the outskirts of the Paro- 
pamisus in Ariana. It is probable that these people 
derive their name from the Sanscrit Parvata^ mean 
ing mountain tribes. [V.] 

PARYADRES (UapvdbprjSj UapvdOpiSy or Uapv-^ 
dpbris)y a range of lofty and rugged mountains in iha 
north of Pontus, which is connected with Mount 
Taurus and Mount Caucasus (Strab. xi. p. 497, 
xii. p, 548; Plin. v. 27, vi. 9, 11). It commences 
at the western extremity of the Montes Moschici, 
proceeds in a south-western direction round Pontus, 
and there forms the frontier between Armenia and 
Cappadocia. A more southern branch of the ^ame 
mountain is the Scoedises. Ptolemy (v. 13. §§ 6,9) 
describes this mountain as containing the sources of 
the Euphrates and Araxes, and accordingly includes 
within its range Mount Abus, from which others 
make those rivers flow. The Paryadres contains the 
sources of only small rivers, of which the largest is 
the Absarus. The mountain was in ancient times 
thickly covered with wood, and the population upon 
and about it consisted of robbers (Strab. xii. p. 548). 
Many parts of the mountain are extremely rugged, 
and almost inaccessible, whence Mithridates of Pon¬ 
tus built many of his ti’easure-houses there, and 
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when pursued by Pompey, concealed himself in its 
fastnesses. In a climatic point of view the mountain 
divides Pontus into two distinct regions ; for while 
the north side is stem and cold, its southern side is 
delightfully warm. Hence the ancients called the 
point of transition in a pass l)etween Trapezus and 
Satale, the Frigidarium. The modern name of the 
mountain is generally Kuttag^ but it is also called 
Kara BeL (Tournefort, Voyage i. lettre 18. p. 
107.) [L. S.] 

PARYE'TAE. [Paroyetae.] 

PASA'KGADAE (naaapydSai), according to He¬ 
rodotus, one of the three chief tribes of the ancient 
Persians (i. 125); according to other writers, a 
people of the adjoining province of Carmania (Ptol. 
vi. 8. § 12; Dionys. v. 1069). The probability is, 
that they were the inhabitants of Pasargadae in 
Persis. L^*] 

PASA'KGADAE (naaapydSai, Strab. xv. 730), 
a great city of the early Persians, situated, accord¬ 
ing to the best authorities, on tJie small river Cyrus 
(now Kur), in a plain on all sides surrounded by 
mountains. It contained, according to Strabo, a 
palace, the treasures, and other memorials of the 
Persian people, and though not so magnificent aa 
Persepolis, was highly esteemed by that people for its 
antiquity (xv. 728). In another place the same 
geographer states that the most ancient palace was 
at Pasargadae ; and in its immediate neighbourhood 
the tomb of Cyras, who had a regard for the spot, 
as that on which he finally overthrew Astyages the 
Metle (xv. 730). It is by the notice of the tomb 
of Cyrus in Strabo (1. c.), and more fully in Arrian 
(vi. 29), thivt we are now enabled to identify the site 
of the ancient Pasargadae with the modern Murghdh. 
At Murghdb a building has been noticed by many 
modern travellers, and especially by Morior and Ker 
Porter, which corresponds so well with the description 
in ancient authors that they have not liesitated to 
pronounce it the tomb of Cyrus ; and the whole 
adjoining plain is strewed with relics of the once 
great capital. Among other monuments still re¬ 
maining is a great monolith, on which is a bas-relipf, 
and above the relief, in cuneiform characters, the 
w'ords “ I am Cyrus, the king, the Achaeinenian.” 
The same inscription is found repeated on other 
stones. (Morier, Travels^ i. p. 30, pi. 29 ; Ker 
Porter, i. p. .500; Lassen, Zcitschrift^ Vi. p. 152; 
Burnouf, Memoire^ p. 169 ; Ouseley, Travels^ ii. 
pi. 49.) The name of the place is found in differ¬ 
ent authors differently written. Thus Pliny writes 
“ Passagarda (vi. 26. s. 29), Ptolemy “Pasar- 
gada ” (vi. 4. § 7). Sir W. Ouseley (1. c.) thinks 
that the original name was Parsagarda, the habita¬ 
tion ‘Of the Persians, on the analogy Bahib-gerd, 
Firuz-gerd^ See, [V.] 

PASIDA (Udat^a), a small port on the coast 
of Caramania, mentioned by Marcian (^Peripl, § 28). 
Forbiger thinks that it is the same as that called in 
some editions of Ptolemy Magida, in others, Masin 
(vi. 8. § 7). [V.] 

PASINUM, PASINUS. [Liburni.] 

PASIRA (rh, Jlcuripd, Arrian, Ind. c.25), a place 
mentioned by Arrian in Gedrosia, as touched at by 
Nearchus in his voyage. It is doubtful whether 
it is to be considered as distinct from another place 
he has mentioned just before, Bagisara. Kemp- 
thorne has identified the latter with a locality now 
known by the name of Arabah or Hormarah bay, 
and thinlb that a large fishing village in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood may bo that called by Nearchus, 
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Pasira The inhabitants were called Pasirae or Pa- 
sirees. Pliny places the Pasirae along the river 
Tom heron or Tomerus (vi. 25. s. 27). Nearchus, 
however, makes the Tomerus flow at a distance of 
900 stadia from Pasira. It is probable that the 
Rhagiraua of Ptolemy refers to Bagisaura or Pasira 
(vi. 21. § 2). [V.] 

PASITIGRIS. [Tigris.] 

PASSALAE (UatradXai, Ptol. vii. 2. § 15), a 
tribe in India exti-a Gangem, placed by Ptolemy 
between the Imaus and the M. Bepyrrhus. They 
must therefore have occupied some of the mountain- 
valleys on the eastern side of Tibet. Pliny mentions 
them also (vi. 19. s. 22^ [V.] 

PASSAKON (na<r<roocyi/), the ancient capital of 
the Molossi in Epeinis, where the kings and as¬ 
sembled people were accustomed to take mutual 
oaths, the one to govern according to the laws, the 
other to defend the kingdom. (Pint. Pyrrh. 5.) 
Tlie town was taken by the Roman praetor L. Ani¬ 
cius Gallus in n. c. 167. (Liv. xlv. 26, 33, 34.) 
Its site is uncertain, but it was apparently on the 
sea-coast, as Anna Comnena mentions (vi. 5, p. 
284, ed. Bonn) a harbour called Passara on the 
coast of Epeirus. If this place is the same as 
tlio older Passaron, the ruins at Dhramisivs^ 
which lie inland in a SSW. direction from loun- 
ninaj cannot be those of the ancient capital of 
the Molos&i. Tliose ruins are very considerable, 
and contain among other things a theatre in a very 
fine state of preservation. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 81.) 

PATARA (Jldrapa : Eth, Uarap^is, Patarensis 
or Pataranus). 1. A small town in Cappadocia or 
Armenia Minor. {Tab, Pent.) 

2. A flourishing maritime and commercial city on 
the south-west coast of Lycia. The place was large, 
possessed a good harbour, and was said to have been 
founded by Patarus, a son of Apollo. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 666; Steph. B. s, v.) It was situated at a dis¬ 
tance of 60 stadia to the south-east of the mouth of 
the river Xanthus. (^Staduism. Mar. Mag. § 219.) 
Patara was most celebrated in antiquity for its 
temple and oracle of Apollo, whose renown was in¬ 
ferior only to that of Delphi ; and the god is often 
mentioned with the surname Patareus (Uarapiijs, 
Strab. Ic.; Lycoph. 920; Herat. Carm. iii. 4. 64; 
Stat. Theb. i. 696; Ov. Met. i. 515; Virg, Aen. iv. 
143; Pomp. Mela, i. 15.) Herodotus (i. 182) says 
that the oracle of Apollo was delivered by a priestess 
only during a certain period of the year; and from 
Servius (ac? Aen. 1. c.) we learn that this period 
was the six winter months. It has been supposed 
that the town was of Phoenician or Semitic origin; 
but whatever may be thought on this point, it seems 
certain that at a later period it received Dorian 
settlers from Crete; and the worship of Apollo was 
certainly Dorian. Strabo informs us that Ptolemy 
Philadelphus of Egypt, who enlarged the city, gave 
it the name of Arsinoe, but that it nevertheless con¬ 
tinued to be called by its ancient name, Patara. The 
place is often noticed by ancient writers as one of the 
principal cities of Lycia, as by Livy, xxxiii. 41, xxxvii. 
\ 5—17, xxxviii. 39; Polyb. xxii. 26; Cic. p. Place, 
u-3; Appian, B. C. iv. 52,81, Miihr, 27; Plin. ii.l 12, 
v. 28; Ptol. V. 3. § 3, viii. 17. § 22; Dionys. Per. 
129, 507. Patara is mentioned among the Lycian 
bishoprics in the Acts of Councils (Hierocl. p. 684), 
and the name Patera is still attached to its nume¬ 
rous ruins. These, according to the survey of Capt. 
Beaufort, are situated on the sea-shore, a little io 
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the eastward of the river Xanthus, and consist “ of a 
theatre excavated in the northern side of a small 
hilly a ruined temple on the side of the same hilly 
and a deep circular pit, of singular appoarancOy 
which may have boon the seat of the oracle. The 
town walls surrounded an area of considerable ex¬ 
tent; they may easily bo traced, as well as the 
situation of a castle which commanded the harbour, 
and of several towers which flanked the walls. On 
tiie outside of the walls there is a multitude of stone 
sarcophagi, most of them bearing inscriptions, but 
ull open and empty; and within the walls, temples, 
altars, pedestals, and fragments of sculpture appear 
in profusion, but ruined and mutilated. The situation 
of the harbour is still apparent, but at present it is 
a swamp, choked up with sand and bushes.” (Beau¬ 
fort, Karmmia, pp. 2, 6.) The theatre, of which 
a plan is given in Leake’s Asia Minor (p. 320), 
was built in the reign of Antoninus Pius; its 
diameter is 265 feet, and has about 30 rows of 
scats. There are also ruins of tliermae, which, ac¬ 
cording to an inscription upon them, were built by 
Vespasian. (Comp. Sir C. Fellows, Tour in Asia 
Mm. p. 222, foil.; Discov. in Lycia, p. 179, foil.; 
Texier, Descript, de VAsie Mm.^ which contains 
numerous representations of the ancient remains of 
Patara; Spratt and Forbes, Travels in Lycia^ i. 
p. 31, foil.) [L.S.] 

PATAVISSA (naTpoul(r(7a, Ptol. iii. 8. § 7, 
wrongly), a small town of Dacia, eiidow'ed by the 
emperor Severus with the jus colonute. (Ulpian, 
Dig. i. 8. 9, whore it is called Patavicensium vicus.) 
Variously identified with Mar-Ujvar, or with Ptovis 
or Tovis^ on the Marosch; also with Bogatz and 8i. 
Kiraly, on a tributary of the same river, [T.H.D.] 
PATA'VIUM (Ilaraot/ioi': Dtk Patavinus; Pa¬ 
dova), one of the most ancient and important cities 
of Venetia, situated on the river Medoacus (Brenta), 
about 30 miles from its mouth. According to a 
tradition recorded by Virgil, and universally received 
in antiquity, it was founded by Antenor, who escaped 
thither after the fall of Troy ; and Livy, himself a 
native of the city, confirms this tradition, though he 
does not mention the name of Pataviuin, but de¬ 
scribes the whole nation of tho Veneti as having 
migrated to this part of Italy under the guidance 
of Antenor. He identifies them with the Heneti, who 
were mentioned by Homer as a Paphlagonian tribe. 
(Liv. i, 1 ; Virg. Aen. i. 247; Strab. v. p. 212; 
Mel. ii. 4. § 2 ; Solin. 2. § 10.) The national 
aifinities of the Veneti are considered elsewhere 
[Veneti]. The story of Antenor may safely bo 
rejected as mythical; but we may infer from the 
general accordance of ancient writers that Patavium 
itself was a Venetian city, and apparently from an 
early period the capital or chief place of the nation. 
We have very little information as to its history, 
before it became subject to Koine, and we know 
only tlie general fact that it was at an early period 
an opulent and flourishing city; Strabo even tolls 
us that it could send into the field an army of 
120,000 men, but this is evidently an exaggeration, 
and probably refers to the whole nation of the 
Veneti, of which it was the capital. (Strab. v. 
p. 213.) Whatever was tho origin of the Veneti, 
tliere seems no doubt they , were a people far more 
advanced in civilisation than the neighbouring Gauls, 
with whom they were on terms of almost continual 
hostility. The vigilance rendered necessary by the 
incursions of the Gauls stood them in stead on occa¬ 
sion of the unexpected attack of Cleonymus tho 
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Lacedaemonian, who in b. c. 301 landed at the 
mouth of the Medoacus, but was attacked by tho 
Patavians, and the greater part of his forces cut off. 
(Liv. X. 2.) 

It was doubtless their continual hostility with 
the Gauls that led the Venetians to become tho 
allies of Home, as soon as that power began to ex¬ 
tend its arms into Cisalpine Gaul. (Pol. ii. 23.) 
No special mention of Patavium occurs during the 
wars that followed; and we are left to infer from 
analogy the steps by which this independent city 
passed gradually under tho dependence and pro¬ 
tection of Romo, till it ultimately became an ordi¬ 
nary municipal town. In b. c. 174 it is clear that 
it still retained at least a semblance of independence, 
as we hear that it was distracted with domestic 
dissensions, which the citizens appealed to Koine to 
pacify, and the consul M. Aemilius was selected as 
deputy for the purpose. (Liv. xli. 27.) But the 
prosperity of Patavium continued unbroken; for 
this it was indebted as much to the manufacturing 
industry of its inhabitants as to the natural fertility 
of its territory. The neighbouring hills furnished 
abundance of wool of excellent quality; and this 
supplied the material for extensive woollen manu¬ 
factures, which seem to have been the staple article 
of the trade of Patavium, that city supplying Rome 
in tho time of Augustus with all tho finer' and more 
costly kinds of carpets, hangings, &c. Besides 
these, however, it carried on many other branches 
of manufactures also; and so great was tho wealth 
arising from these sources that, according to Strabo, 
Patavium was tho only city of Italy, except Rome, 
that could return to the census not less than 500 
persons of fortunes entitling them to equestrian rank. 
(Strab. iii. p. 169, v. pp. 213, 218.) Wo cannot 
wonder, tlierefore, that both he and Mela speak of 
it as unquestionably the first city in this part of 
Italy. (Id. V. p. 213 ; Mela, ii. 4. § 2.) 

The Patavians had been fortunate in escaping tho 
ravages of war. During the Civil Wars their name 
is scarcely mentioned; but we learn from Cicero 
that in b. c. 43 they took part with the senate 
against M. Antonins, and refused to receive his 
emissaries. (Cic. Phil. xii. 4.) It was probably 
in consequence of this, that at a later period they 
were severely oppressed by the exactions of Asinius 
PoIIio. (Macrob. Sat. i. 11. § 22.) In a. d. 69 
Patavium was occupied without opposition by the 
generals of Vespasian, Primus, and Varus, during 
their advance into Italy. (Tac. Hist. iii. 6.) From 
its good fortune in this respect there can be no 
doubt that Patavium continued down to a late 
period of the Empire to be a flourishing and wealthy 
city, though it seems to have been gradually eclipsed 
by the increasing pr 9 sperity of Aquileia and Medio¬ 
lanum. Hence Ausonius, writing in the fourth 
century, does not even assign it a place in his Ordo 
Nobiliuin Urbium. But its long period of prosperity 
was abruptly brought to a close. In a. d. 452 it 
felt the full fury of Attila, who, after the capture of 
Aquileia, which had long resisted his arms, laid 
waste almost without opposition the remaining cities 
of Venetia. He is said to have utterly destroyed 
and razed to the ground Patavium, as well as Con¬ 
cordia and Altinum (P. Diac. Hist. Miscdl, xv. p. 
549); and, according to a tradition, which, though 
not supported by contemporary evidence, is probably 
well founded, it was on this occasion that a large 
number of fugitives from tho former city took refuge 
in the islands of the laguncs, and there founded the 
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celebrated city of Venice. (Gibbon, ch. 85, note 
55,) But Patavium did not cease to exist, and 
must have partially at least recovered from this 
calamity, as it is mentioned as one of the chief towns 
of Venetia when that province was overrun by the 
Lombards under Alboin, in A. D. 568. (P. Diac. 

'Hist. Lcmg. ii. 14.) It did not fall into the hands 
of that people till near 40 years afterwards, 
when it was taken by Agilulf, king of the Lom¬ 
bards, and burnt to the ground, (/rf. iv. 24.) But 
it once more ro.se from its ashes, and in the middle 
ages again became, as it has continued ever since, 
one of the most considerable cities in this part of 
Italy, though no longer enjoying its ancient pre¬ 
eminence. 

It is probably owing to the calamities thus suffered 
by Patavium, as well as to the earthquakes by which 
it has been repeatedly visited, that it has now 
ccarcely any relics of its ancient splendour, except a 
few inscriptions; and even these are much less nu¬ 
merous than might have been expected. One of 
them is preserved with great care in the town-hall 
as containing the name of T. Livius, which has been 
supposed to refer to the great historian of the name, 
who, as is well known, was a native of Patavium. 
But this is clearly a mistake; the inscription in 
question refers only to an obscure freedinan; nor is 
there the slightest foundation for regarding the sar¬ 
cophagus preserved with it as the tomb of the cele¬ 
brated historian. (Biogr. Diet. Vol. II. p. 790.) 
But at least the supposition was more plausible than 
that which assigns another ancient sarcophagus 
(discovered in 1274, and still preserved in the 
church of S. Lorenzo) as the sepulchre of Antenor! 
Be.sides these sarcophagi and inscriptions, the found¬ 
ations of ancient buildings have been discovered in 
various parts of the modern city, but nothing now 
remains above ground. 

Patavium was the birthplace also of Thrasea 
Pactus, who was put to death by Nero in a. d. 66. 
One of the causes of offence which he had given was 
by assisting as a tragedian in certain games, which 
were celebrated at Patavium every 30 years in 
honour of Antenor, a custom said to bo derived from 
the Trojan founders of the city. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 
21; Dion Cass. Ixii. 26.) We learn also from Livy 
that in his time the memory of the defeat of the 
Spartan Cleonymus was preserved by an annual 
mock fight on the river whicli flowed through the 
midst of the town. (Liv. x. 2.) [E. II. B.] 

PATA'VIU^I (Jlaraoviov)^ a town of Bithynia 
on the south of Lake Ascania, between the Sinus 
Astacenus and the Sinus Cianus. (Ptol. v. 1. 
§ 13.) [L.S.1 

PATERNUM, a town on the E, coast of the 
Brattian 'peninsula, mentioned only in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus (p. 114); from which we learn that it 
was situated 27 miles from Roscianum (Dossano), 
probably in the neighbourhood of the Capo deW 
Alicey the ancient Cape Crimissa; hut the suppo¬ 
sition that it was the same place with the more an¬ 
cient city of Crimissa is a mere conjecture; as is 
also its identification with the modern town of Cirb. 
The name of Paternum again occurs in early eccle¬ 
siastical records as the see of a bishop, but after¬ 
wards wholly disappears. (Holsten. Not, ad Clnv. 
p. 207; Romanelli, vol. i. p, 213.) [E. H. B.] 

PATHISCUS. [Tibiscus.] 

PATIGRAN (Ammian, xxiii. 6), one of the 
three principal towns mentioned by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus in Media. This place is nowhere else 
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noticed; but it is not impossible that the name is a 
barbarous corruption of the Tigrana of Ptolemy 
(Ti. 2. § 9). [V.] 

PATMOS (narcos: Patmo), one of the Sporades 
Insulae, in the south-east of the Aegean, to tlie west 
of Lepsia and south of Samos, is said to have been 
30 Roman miles in circumference. (Pliny, iv. 23; 
Strab. X. p. 488; Thucyd. iii. 23; Eustath. aA Dion. 
Per. 530.) On the north-eastern side of the island 
there was a town with a harbour of the same name 
as the island, and the southernmost point formed the 
promontory Amazonium (Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. p. 
488, ed. Hoffmann). This little island is celebrated 
as the place to which St. John was banished towards 
the close of the reign of Dotnitian, and where he is 
said to have composed the Apocalypse {Revel, i. 9). 
A cave is still shown in Patmos where the apostle is 
believed to have received his revelations. (Comp. 
Iren. ii. 22; Euseb. Ilidt. Eccl. iii. 18; Dion Cass. 
Iviii. 1.) The island contains several churches and 
convents, and a few remains of the ancient town and 
its castle. (Walpole, Turhey^ tom. ii. p. 43; Ross, 
Reisen an/ den Griech. Jnseln^ vol ii. p. 123, 
foil.) [L. S.] 

PATRAE {UdTpai; in Herod, i. 145, narptcy, 
properly the name of the inhabitants: Eth. riaTpeus, 
Thuc.; rioTpaieus, Pol. iv. 6; Patrensis: PatrassOy 
PatraSy Patra)y a town of Achaia, and one of the 
twelve Achaean cities, was situated on the coast, W. 
of the promontory Rhium, near the opening of the 
Corinthian gulf. (Herod, i. 145; Pol. ii. 41; Strab. 
viii. p. 386.) It stood on one of the outlying spurs of 
Mount PanachaVeus ( Voidhid), which rises imme¬ 
diately behind it to the height of 6322 feet. It is 
said to have been formed by an union of three small 
places, named Aroe {'Ap6r})y Antheia ( Ai'fleta), and 
Mesatis (Meo-drty), which had been founded by the 
lonians, when they were in the occupation of the 
country. After the expulsion of the lonians, the 
Achaean hero Patrous withdrew the inhabitants from 
Antheia and Mesatis to Aroe, which he enlarged and 
called Patrao after himself. The acropolis of the 
city probably continued to bear the name of Aroc, 
which was often u.scd as synonymous witli Patrae. 
Strabo says that Patrao was formed by a coalescence 
of seven demi; but this statement perhaps refers to 
the restoration of the town mentioned below, (Pans, 
vii. 18. § 2, seq.; Strab. viii. p, 337.) In the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War Patrae was the only one of the Achaean 
cities which espoused the Athenian cause; and in 
B.c. 419, the inhabitants were persuaded by Alci- 
biacles to connect their city by means of long walls 
with its port. (Thuc. v, 52; Plut,/Ifc. 15.) After 
the death of Alexander the city fell into the hands 
of Cassander, but his troops wore driven out of it by 
Aristodemus, the general of Antigonus, b.c. 314, 
(Diod. xix. 66.) In B.c. 280 Patrae and Dyme were 
the first two Achaean cities which expelled tlie Mace¬ 
donians, and their example being shortly afterwards 
followed by Tritaea and Pharae, the.Achaean League 
was renewed by these four towns. [See Vol. T. 
p. 15.] In the following year (n.c. 279) Patrae was 
the only one of the Achaean cities which sent as¬ 
sistance to the Aetolians, when their country was 
invaded by the Gauls. In the Social War Patrae is 
frequently mentioned as the port at which Philip 
landed in his expedition into Peloponnesus. In the 
war between the Achaean s and the Romans Patrae 
suffered so severely, that the greater part of the 
inhabitants abandoned the city and took up their 
abodes in the surrounding villages of Mesatis, An- 
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theia, Bolina, Argyra, and Arba. (Pol. v. 2, 3, 28, 
&c.; Pans. vii. 18. § 6; Pol. xl. 3.) Of these places 
we know only the position of Bolina and Argyra. 
Bolina was a little S. of the promontory Drepanum, 
and gave its name to the river BolinaeuS*. (Pans. vii. 
24. § 4 .) Argyra was a little S. of the promontory 
Bhiam. (Pans. vii. 23. § 1.) Patrae continued an 
insignificant town down to the time of Augustus, 
although it is frequently mentioned as the place at 
which persons landed going from Italy to Greece. 
rOic. ad Fam. vii. 28, xvi. 1, 5, 6, ad Att. v. 9, vii. 
2.) After the battle of Pharsalia ( b . c . 48) Patrae 
was taken possession of by Cato, but shortly after¬ 
wards surrendered to Calenus, Caesar’s lieutenant. 
It was here also that Antony passed the winter 
(32—31) when preparing for the war against Au¬ 
gustus; and it was taken by Agrippa shortly before 
the battle of Actium. (Dion Cass. xlii. 13, 14,1. 9, 
13.) It owed its restoration to Augustus, who re¬ 
solved after the battle of Actium to establish two 
Roman colonies on the western coast of Greece, and 
for this purpose made choice of Nicopolis and Patrae. 
Augustus colonised at Patrae a considerable body of 
his soldiers, again collected its inhabitants from the 
surrounding villages, and added to them those of 
Rliypes. (Paus. vii. 18. § 7; Plin. iv. 5.) He not 
only gave Patrae dominion over the neighbouring 
towns, such as Pharae (Paus. vii. 22. § 1), Dyme 
(Paus. vii. 17. § 5), Tritaea (Paus. vii. 23. § 6), but 
even over Locris. (Paus. x. 38. § 9.) On coins it 
appears as a Roman colony with the name of Colonia 
AuQU&ia Aroe Patrcnsis. Strabo describes it in his 
time as a populous place with a good anchorage, and 
Pausanias has devoted four chapters to an account 
of its public buildings. (Strab. viii. p. 387; Paus. vii. 
18—21.) Of these the most important appear to 
have been a temple of Artemis Laphria, on the acro¬ 
polis, with an ancient statue of this goddess, removed 
from Calydon to Patrae by order of Augustus, and 
in whose honour an annual festival was celebrated; 
the Odeum, which was the most magnificent build¬ 
ing of the kind in Greece, after the Odeum of He- 
rodes at Athens; the theatre; and on the seaside a 
temple of Demeter, which was remarkable on account 
of a well in front of it, which was supposed to fore¬ 
tell the fate of sick persons; a mirror was suspended 
on the water, and on this mirror there were certain 
appearances indicating whether the person would 
live or die. In the time of Pausanias Patrae was 
noted for its manufacture of byssus or flax, which 
was grown in Elis, and was woven at Patrae into head¬ 
dresses (K€Kpv<f>a\oi) and garments. Women wore 
employed in this manufacture, and so large was their 
number that the female population was double that of 
the male; and as a natural consequence there was 
great immorality in the town. (Paus. vii. 21. § 14.) 

Patrae has continued down to the present day to 
be one of the most important towns in the Morea, 
being admirably situated for communicating with 
Italy and the Adriatic, and with eastern Greece by 
means of the gulf of Corinth. It is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Byzantine writers. In a.d. 347 there 
was an archbishop of Patrae at the council of Sar- 
dica. In the sixth century it was destroyed by an 
earthquake. (Piocop. Goih. iv. 25.) It is subse¬ 
quently mentioned as a dukedom of tlie Byzantine 
empire ; it was sold to the Venetians in 1408 ; was 
taken by the Turks in 1446; was recovered by tlie 
Venetians in 1633; but was shortly afterwards 
taken again by the Turks, and remained in their 
hands till the Greek revolution. 
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The country aroiind Patras is a fine and fertile 
plain, and produces at present a large quantity of 
currants, which form an article of export. The 
modem town occupies the same site as the ancient 
city. It stands upon a ridge about a mile long, the 
summit of which formed the acropolis, and is now 
occupied by the ruins of the Turkish citadel. From 
the town there is a/beautiful sea-view. “ The out¬ 
line of the land on the opposite side of the gulf, ex¬ 
tends from the snowy tops of Parnassus in the east, 
to the more distant mountains of Acarnania in the 
same direction, while full in front, in the centre ot 
the prospect, are the colossal pyramids of Kakiscala 
(the ancient Tapliiassus) and Vardsova (the ancient 
Clialcis), rising in huge perpendicular masses from 
the brink of the water.” (Mure, Tour in Gre^e^ 
vol. ii. p. 300.) There are very few remains of an¬ 
tiquity at Patras. The modem citadel contains 
some pieces of the walls of the ancient acropolis, and 
there are ruins of the Roman aqueduct of brick. The 
well mentioned by Pausanias is still to be seen about 
three quarters of a mile from the town under a vault 
belonging to the remains of a church of St. Andrew, 
the patron saint of Patras. Before the Greek revo¬ 
lution, in which Patras suffered greiitly, its popula¬ 
tion was about 10,000; but its present population 
is probably somewhat less. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. 
p. 123, seq.) 
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PATRAEUS (narpaeiJs), a place in the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus, 130 stadia from Corocondame, 
and near the monument of Satyrus, the ruler of the 
Bosporus. Klaproth places Patraeus at Akburun, 
6 versts S. of Kertch. (Strab. xi. p. 494; Bockh, 
Inscr. vol. ii. p. 163, n. 2127 ; Klaproth, Nouv. 
Journal Asiatique, vol. i. pp. G7, 290 ; Ukert, vol. 
iii. pt. ii. p. 488.) 

PATROCLI INSULA (Uarp6K\ov v^croy, Paus. 
i. 1. § 1, i. 35. § 1 ; Steph. B. s. v. ; UarpSuKov 
Strab. ix. p. 398), a small island off the 
southern coast of Attica, west of the promontory 
Suiiium, 60 called from Patroclus, one of the gene¬ 
rals of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was sent by this 
king to assist the Athenians against the Mace¬ 
donians, and who built a fortress in the island. It 
is now called Gaidharonisi. (Leake, Demi of At¬ 
tica, p. 62, 2nd ed.) 

PATTALA (t^ UarrdXa, Arrian, v. 4, vi. 17; 
rj ndra\ri, Ptol. vii. 1. § 59), a town in Western 
India, situated at the point of land where the 
western stream of the Indus is divided off into 
two chief branches, which, flowing to the sea, enclose 
what has been popularly called the delta of that 
river. There can bo no doubt that this place is re¬ 
presented by the present Tatta. Arrian states that 
it derives its name from an Indian word, which sig¬ 
nifies delta (v. 4; Ind. c. 2.) Alexander the Great 
appears to havo spent some time there, and to have 
built a castle and docks ; and it was from tliis place 
that he made his first unfortunate but ultimately 
successful expedition in ships- to the month of the 
Indus (Arrian, vi. 18). The real Indian meaning 
of Patala appears to be the West, in oppeeition to 
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the East, or land of the Ganges; or, mythologically, 
the Lower llcgions (Bitter, v. p. 476). [V.] 

PATTALE'NE (UaTra\r}v^, Strab. xvi. pp. 691, 
701; Patalene, UaToXTyi^^, Ptol. vii. 1. § 65; 
Patale, Plin. vi. 20, 21, 23), the delta-shaped dis¬ 
trict comprehended between the anns of the Indus, 
and extending from its capital Pattala (now Tatta) 
to the Indian Ocean. It was a very fertile, flat, 
marshy country, liable to be constantly ovei*flowcd by 
the waters of the great river. The ancients gave, | 
on the whole, a tolerably accurale estimate of the 
size of this delta, Aristobulus stating that it was | 
1000 stadia from one aim of the river to another, and i 
hiearchus considering the distance to be 800 stadia; 
thc^, however, greatly exaggerated the width of the 
river, at its point of separation, Onesicritus deeming 
this to have been as much as 200 stadia (Strab. xv. 
p. 701), We may iiresume this measure to have 
been made during a time of flood. By Marcian, 
Pattalcne is comprehended in Gedrosia; but there 
seems reason to suspect that the present text of 
Marcian lias been tampered with (c. 34, ed. Mliller, 
1855). An'ian does not distinguish between the 
town and the district of which it was tlie capital, 
but calls them both indiscriminately Patala (^Anah. 
V. 3). The district probably extended along the 
coast from the present KwrdcJd on the W. to CtUch 
oil the E. [V.] 

PATU'MUS (ndrou/xos, Herod, ii. 159), a town of' 
Arabia, on the borders of Egypt, near which Necho 
constructed a canal from the Nile to tlio Arabian 
Gulf. It is probably the, Pithom of Scripture 
(^Exod,\, 11), not far from Bubastis, and near the 
site of the present Belbey. [T. H. D.] 

PAULO (^PagUom\ a river of Liguria, rising in 
the Maritime Alps, and flowing into the sea under 
the walls of Nicaea (^Nice), (Plin. iii. 5. s. 7; 
Mel. ii. 4. § 9.) It is now called the Paglione, 
and is a considerable mountain torrent in winter 
and spring. [E. H. B.) 

PAUS. [Cleitor] 

PAUSILYTUS MONS. [Neapoms, p. 410.] 
PAUSULAE {Eih. Pausulaiius), a town of Pi- 
cciium, mentioned only by Pliny (iii. 13. s. 18). It 
is placed by Holstenius at Moihte delV Ohio, about 
^ 5 miles S. of Macerata, on the right bank of the 
river CJiienti, the ancient Pdusor. (llolstcn. Not, 
ad Cluver. p. 137.) [E. H. B.] 

PAUTA'LIA (nawToAla al. UavrdKla, Ptol. 
iii. 11. § 12; Pent. Tab.'), a town in the district of' 
Dontheletica. Its position in the Table accords 
with that of the modern Djustendil or Ghiustendil; 
and the situation of this town at the sources of the 
Strymon agrees remarkably with the figure of a 
river-god, accompanied by the “ legend ” Xrpvfxwv, 
on some of the autonomous coins of Pautalia, as well 
as with the letters EN. IIAin., which, on other 
coins, show that the Pautalistae considered them¬ 
selves to be Paeonians, like the other inhabitants of 
the banks of that river. On another coin of Pau¬ 
talia, the productions of its territory are alluded to, 
namely, gold, silver, wine, and com (Eckhel, vol. ii. 
p. 38), which accords with Ghiustendil. In the 
reigu of Hadrian, the people both of Pautalia and 
Serdica added Ulpia to the name of their town, pro¬ 
bably in consequence of some benefit received from 
that emperor. This title, in the case of Pautalia, 
would seem at first sight to warrant the supposition 
that it was the same place as Ulpiana, which, ac¬ 
cording to Procopius (cfo Aed. iv. 1), was rebuilt by 
Justinian^ with the name of Justiniona Sccuuda; and 
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the modem name lends an appearance of confirma* 
tion to this hypothesis by its resemblance to Justini- 
ana. But the fact that Procopius and Hicrocles no¬ 
tice Ulpiana and Pautalia as distinct places, is an 
insurmountable objection to this hypothesis [Ulpi¬ 
ana.] Stephanus of Byzantium has a district called 
Paetalia (ITaiTaXfa), which he assigns to Thrace, 
probably a false reading. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 425.) [E. B. J.] 

PAX JULIA (m{ TouMa, Ptol.ii. 5. § 5; called 
in the Geogr. Kav., iv. 43, Pacca Julia), a town of 
the Turdetani, in the S. of Lusitania, and on the 
road from Esuris to Ebora (^Itin. Ant. pp. 426,427). 
But on the subject of this route see Lusitania, 
Vol. II. p. 220. It was a Roman colony, and the 
seat of a Conventus juridicus (Plin. iv. 35); probably 
the same town as that called Pax Augusta by Strabo 
(iii. p. 151),— as many towns bore double names in 
this manner,—notwithstanding that it is placed by 
him among the Celtici. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 388, 
and tlie authorities there cited.) It lay on a hill 
N. of Julia Myrtilis, and is commonly identified with 
Beja. [T. H. D.] 

PAXI (ria^of), the name of two small islands, 
now called Paxo and Antipaxo, situated between 
Corcyra and Leucas. (Polyb. ii. 10 ; Plin. iv. 12. 
.s. 19; Dion Cass. 1. 12.) 

PEDAEUM or PEDAEUS (H^Saiov), a place 
mentioned by Homer (7Z. xiii. 172), which is said 
by Eustathius to have been a town in Troas; but it 
is otherwise entirely unknown. [L. S.] 

PEDA'LIE, a place on the coast of Cilicia, be¬ 
tween Pinara and Ale, is mentioned only by Pliny 
(v. 22), and its exact site is unknown. [L. S.] 
PEDAXIUM (llT)h6.Kiov), a promontory in tlio 
south-east of Caria, forming the southernmost point, 
of the western coast of the Sinus Glaucus. (Pomp. 
Mela, i. 16; Plin. v, 29; Stadiasm. Mar. Magn. 
§§ 228, 233, 234.) Strabo (xiv. p. 651) gives to 
the same promontory the name of Artemisium, from 
a temple of Artemis, which stood upon it ; its 
modern name is Bokomadhi. (Leake, Asia Mmor, 
p. 223, foil.) [L. S.] 

PE'DASA (U'fjdao’a: Etli. n775a(r€«5s), also called 
PEDASUM (Plin. v. 29), an ancient city of Caria, 
in which the Persians suffered a defeat during the 
revolt of the lonians. (Herod, v. 121, vi. 20.) It 
was once the chief seat of the Leleges. Alexander 
the Great deprived the place of its independence by 
giving it over to the Halicarnassians, together with 
five other neighbouring towns. (Plin. 1. c.) In the 
time of Strabo (xiii. p. 611) the town had ceased to 
exist, and the name of the district, Pedasis (nr/5a- 
ais), was the only remaining memorial of the place. 
(Comp. Polyb. xviii. 27; Steph. B. s. v.) As He¬ 
rodotus assigns to Pedasa a portion of the territory 
of Miletus, it is clear that the town must have been 
situated between Miletus, Halicarnassus, and Strato- 
niceia; but its exact site is still only matter of con¬ 
jecture, some placing it at the modem Melasso, and 
others at Arabi Hissar, neither of which supposi¬ 
tions is free from inconsistencies. [L. S.] 

PE'DASUS (lUibaaros), a small town of Mysia, 
on the river Satnioeis, which is mentioned by Homer 
(//. vi. 35, XX. 92, xxi. 87), but was deserted in the 
time of Strabo (xiii. p. 605), who (p. 684) mentions 
it among the towns of the Leleges, which were de¬ 
stroyed by Achilles. (Comp. Steph. B. s. v. Il^Scwra. 
Pliny (v. 32) imagines that Pedasus was the same 
place as that which subsequently bore the name of 
Adramyttium; but as Homer distinctly places it on 
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tjio river Satnioeis, the supposition is impossi¬ 
ble [L. S.] 

PEDASUS. [Methoije.] 

PEDIAEUS (IleSiaios), the largest river of Cy¬ 
prus, rising from the eastern side of Olympus, and 
flowing near Salaniis into the sea. (Ptol. v. 14. § 3; 
Engel, Kypros^ vol. i. p. 37.) 

PEDIEIS (n€5t€is), the inhabitants of one of 
the Phocian towns destroyed by Xerxes. (Herod, 
viii. 33.) From the order in which it stands in the 
enumeration of Herodotus, it appears to have stood 
near the Cephissus, in some part of the plain be¬ 
tween Tithorea and Elateia, and is ^ perhaps re¬ 
presented by the ruins at Paled Fiva. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 89.) 

PEDNELISSUS (n€5*/7]Aitr<rds), a town in the 
interior of Pisidia, near the Eurymedon, above Aspen- 
dus (Strab. xii. p. 570; xiv. p. 667; Steph. B. 5. v.\ 
Ptol. V. 5. § 8.) Hierocles (p. 681), giving a 
greater extension to Pamphylia, assigns the town to 
this province. The town formed a small state by 
itself, but was always involved in war with the 
neighbouring Selge. (Polyb. v. 72, &c.) It is 
also mentioned in the ecclesiastical annals and on 
coins. (Sestini, p. 96.) Fellows (^Asia, Minor, 
p. 196, &c.) is inclined to identify the extensive 
ruins near the village of Bolcascooe with the an¬ 
cient Pednelissus; these ruins, however, according 
to his description, bear scarcely any trace of Greek 
origin, but belong to the Roman period. [L. S.] 

PEDO'NIA (riTjSwvla), a town on the coast of 
Mar ngrica, before which lay an island of the same 
name. (Ptol. iv. 5. §§ 32, 75.) This island is al.so 
mentioned by Strabo, but in some editions under the 
name of Sidonia (xvii. p. 799). We may, however, 
conclude from Ptolemy that Pedonia is the correct 
reading. (See Groskurd’s Strabo, vol iii. p. 357.) 

PEDUM (ne5a, Steph. B.; Elh. neSoviJs, Pe- 
danus: Gallicano), an ancient city of Latium, which 
appears to have been at one period of considerable 
importance. It is mentioned by Dionysius as one of 
the cities which composed the league .against Romo 
in B. c. 493; and there is no doubt that it was, in 
fact, one of the thirty cities of the Latin League. 
(Dionys. v. 61; Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 17.) It is next 
mentioned among the cities which .are said to have 
been taken by Coriolanus in the campaign of b. c. 
488, where its name is associated with those of 
Labicum and Corbio. (Liv. ii. 39; Dionys. viii. 19; 
Pint. Corwl. 28.) Dionysius terms it at this time 
a small city {Ib. 26); and it is remarkable that its 
name does not again occur during the wars of the 
Romans with the Aequians, notwithstanding its 
proximity to the frontier of the two nations. It is 
next mentioned in b. o. 358, when the Gauls, who 
had invaded Latium, encamped in its neighbour¬ 
hood, where they sustained a severe defeat from the 
dictator C. Sulpicius. (Liv. vii. 12.) During the 
last great struggle of the Latins with Rome, the 
Pedani bear a more considerable part. Their name, 
indeed, is not mentioned at the first outbreak of the 
war, though there can be no doubt of their having 
taken part in it; but, in b. c. 339, Pedum became 
for a time the centre of hostilities, being besieged by 
tlie Roman consul Aemilius, and defended by the 
allied forces a.ssembled from Tibur, Praeneste, Veli- 
trae, Lanuvium, and Antium. Aemilius on this 
occasion abandoned the enterprise; but the next year 
Camillus again advanced to Pedum, and, the forces 
of the Latins being now divided, ther Tiburtines and 
Praenestines alone arrived for its protection. They 
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wore defeated in a great battle by Camillus, and the 
city of Pedum taken by assault immediately after¬ 
wards. (Liv. viii. 12, 13; Fast Capit') In the 
general pacification that followed the Pedani obtjuned 
tho Roman franchise, but on the same terms as tlie 
Lanuvians, that is to say, without the right of tho 
suffrage. {Ih. 14.) From this time not only does 
the name of the people disappear from history, but 
we find no subsequent mention of the town of Pedum, 
which appears to have rapidly fallen into decay. 
The “ Pedanus ager,” or “ regio Podana,” is allud^ 
to both by Cicero and Horace; but in Pliny’s time 
even tho “ populus ” had become utterly extinct, and 
we find no subsequent trace of the name. (Cic. ad 
Att ix. 15; Hor. Ep. i. 4. 2; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) 
Hence the only clue to its position is derived from 
the passages already cited, and from the statement 
of the old scholiast on Horace (Schol. Cruq. ad I, c.) 
that it was situated between Tibur and Praeneste. 
Its proximity to those cities is distinctly attested by 
Livy (viii. 13), and there seems no reason to reject 
the opinion first advanced by Cluverius, and adopted 
by Gell, Nibby, find Ahcken, which would place 
Pedum on tho site of Gallicano, though we have 
certainly no conclusive evidence in its favour. Tho 
modern village of Gnllicano, the name of which first 
occurs in the tenth century, in all probability occupies 
an ancient site; it stands on a narrow tongue of land 
projecting between two narrow valleys or ravines 
with lofty and precipitous banks; but, from the pe¬ 
culiar nature of the country, this position almo.st 
exactly resembles that of Zagarolo and other neigh¬ 
bouring places. No mins exist at Gallicano / and 
from the early decay of Pedum we can hardly expect 
to meet with inscriptions, the only evidence that can 
really set the question at rest. Gallicano is 4^ miles 
from Palestrina (Praeneste), and about the same 
distance from La Colonna (Labicum); it is about a 
mile on the left of the Via Praenestina, and 19 miles 
from Romo. (Cluver, Ital. p. 966; Gell, Top. of 
Ron e, p. 340; Nibby, Pintorni, vol. ii. p. 552 ; 
Abeken, Mitid Ttalien, p. 77.) [E. H. B.] 

PEGAE or PAGAE (riTjyal, Dor. IJayal : Eth. 
Uayaios), a town of Megaris, on the Alcyonian or 
Corinthian gulf. It was the harbour of Megaris on 
the western coast, and was the most important place 
in tho country next to the capital. According to 
Strabo (viii. p. 334) it was situated on the nar¬ 
rowest part of the Megaric isthmus, the distance 
from Pagae to Nisaea being 120 stadia. When the 
Megarians joined Athens in b.c. 455, the Athenians 
garrisoned Pegae, and its harbour was of service 
to them in sending out an expedition against tho 
northern coast of Peloponnesus. (Thuc, i. 103, 111.) 
The Athenians retained possession of Pegae a short 
time after Megara revolted from them in b. c. 454; 
but, by tho thirty years’ truce made in the same 
year, they surrendered the place to the Megarians. 
(Thuc. i. 114, 115.) At one period of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War (b. c. 424) we find Pegae held by 
the aristocratical exiles from Megara. (Thuc. iv. 
66.) Pegae continued to exist till a late peri^, 
and under the Roman emperors was a place of suflS- 
cient importance to coin its own money. Strabo 
(viii. p. 380) calls it rb tSov Meyapitov (ppobpiov, 
Pausanias saw there a chapel of the hero Aegialeus, 
who fell at Glisas in the second expedition of the 
Argives against Thebes, but who was buried at thia 
place. He also saw near the road to Pegae, a rock 
covered with marks of arrows, which were supposed 
to have been made by a body of the Persian cavalry 
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of Mardonius, who in the night had discharged their 
arrows at the rock under the impulse of Artemis, 
mistaking it for the enemy. In commemoration of 
this event, there was a brazen statue of Artemis 
Soteira at Pegae. (Pans. i. 44. § 4.) Pegae is 
also mentioned in the following passages;—Strab. ix. 
pp. 400, 409; Pans. i. 41. § 8 *, Ptol. iii. 15. §6; 
Stepb. B. tf. V.] Mela,iii. 3. § 10; Plin. iv. 7. s. 11; 
Hierocl. p. 645; Tab. Peut^ where it is called Pache. 
Its site is now occupied by the port of Paaiho^ not 
far from the shore of which are found the remains of 
an ancient fortress. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 407.) 

PEGASE'UM STAGNUM, a small lake in the 
Caystrian plain near Ephesus, from which issues 
the little river Phyrites, a tributary of the Caystrus. 
(Plin. V. 31.) The district surrounding the lake is 
at present an extensive morass. (Comp. Arundell, 
Seven Churches, p. 23, &c.) [L. S.] 

PEIRAEEUS. [Athenae, p. 306 ] 
PEIRAEUS and PEIKAEUM, in Corinthia. [p. 
686 .] 

PEIRAEUS. [Amisus.] 

PEIRE'NE FONS. [Cokintuus, p. 680, b.] 
PEIRE'SIAE. [Asterium.] 

PEIRUS. [Achaia, p. 13, b.] 

PEISO. [Pelso.] 

PEIUM (n^iov), a fortress of the Tolistoboil, in 
Galatia, where Deiotarus kept his treasures. (Strab. 

zii. p. 567.) 

PELAGO'NIA (n€Aa 7 ovlo, Strab. vii. pp. 326, 
327; Ur}\ayovla, Steph. B.), a district of Macedonia, 
bordering on Illyricum, occupied by the Pelagonks 
(^Tlthayivts, Strab. vii. pp. 327, 331, i'V. 38—40, 
434; Ptol. iii. 13. § 34; Plin. iv.l7). Althougli Livy 
employs the name of Pelagonia, corresponding with 
the fertile plains of jBitolia, in his narrative of the 
campaigns of Sulpicius, as that of a large district 
containing Stymbara, it is evident, from his account 
of the division of Macedonia after the Roman con¬ 
quest, that Pelagonia became tlic appellation of the 
chief town of the Pelagones, and the capital of the 
Fourth Macedonia, which included all the primitive 
or Upper Macedonia E. of the range of Pindus and 
Scardus. (Liv. xlv 29.) It was perhaps not spe¬ 
cifically employed as the name of a town until the 
(^her two cities of Pelagonia were ruined; fur that 
Pelagonia, or a portion of it, once contained three, 
may be inferred from the adjunct Tripolitis, 
given to it by Strabo (vii. p. 327). The town, which, 
from the circumstance of its having been the capital 
of the Fourth Macedonia, must have been of some 
importance, existed till a late period, as it is noticed 
in the Syneedemus of Hierocles, and by the Byzan¬ 
tine historian, Malchus of Philadelphia, who speaks 
of the strength of its citadel (ap. Cortst. Porph. 
Excerpt, de Legat. p. 81). From its advantageous 
position it was occupied by Manuel Comnenus, in 
the war with Golsa II. and the Hungarians. (Nicet. 
p. 67; Le Beau, Bcls Empire, vol. xvi. p. 141.) The 
name of Pelagonia still exists as the designation of 
the Greek metropolitan bishopric of Bitolia or Mo- 
nastiri, now the chief place of the surrounding 
country, and the ordinary residence of the governor 
of RtmUi. At or near the town are many ves¬ 
tiges of ancient buildings of Roman times. The dis¬ 
trict was exposed to invasions from the Dardani, 
who bordered on the N,, for which reasons the com¬ 
munication (** fauces Pelagoniae,” Liv. xxxi. 34) 
were carefully guarded by the kings of Macedonia, 
beixig of great importance, as one of tlie direct en> 
VO^L. H. 


trances from Illyricum into Macedonia by the course 
of the river Drilon. Between the NE. extremity, 
Mt. Ljubatrin, and the Klisura of Devol, there aro 
in the mighty and continuous chain of Scardus 
(above 7000 feet high) only two passes fit for an 
army to cross, one near the N. extremity of the 
chain from Kalkandde to Prisrendi or Persserin, 
a very high “ col,” not less than 5000 feet above the 
sea-level; the other considerably to the S, and lower 
as well as easier, nearly in the latitude of A'kridha. 
Leake {Noi'them Ch'cece, vol. iii. pp. 318— 322) is of 
opinion that the passes of Pelagonia, in which Per¬ 
seus was stationed by his father Philip, were this 
latter depression in the chain over which the modern 
road from Scodra or Scutari runs, and the Via 
Egnatia travelled formerly. The Illyrian Autari- 
ake and Dardani, to the N. of Pelagonia, no doubt 
threatened Macedonia from the former pass, to the 
NE. of the mountain-chain of Scardus. (Comp. 
Grote, Greece, c. xxv. and the references there to 
Pouqueville, Boue', Grisebach, and Mliller.) Stym¬ 
bara or Stubara, was situated apparently on the 
Erigon, as also were most of the Pelagonian towns. 
l*olybius (v. 108) speaks of a Pelagonian town 
named Pissaeum (JlLaaa^ov'). Ptolemy (/. c.) as¬ 
signs to the Pelagones the two towns of Andra- 
ristus or Euristus (^Peut. Tab., the orthography 
is not quite certain), and Stobi. [E. B. J.] 

PELASGI (n€Ao(r 7 oO, an ancient race, widely 
spread over Greece and the coasts and islands of tlie 
Aegean sea in prehistoric times. Wc also find traces 
of them in Asia Minor and Italy. 

I. The PcUu^gians in Greece. —The earliest men¬ 
tion of the Pelasgi is in Homer (^II. ii. 681), who 
enumerates several Tiicssalian tribes as furnishing 
a contingent under the command of Achilles, and 
among them “ those who dwelt in Pelasgian Argos.” 
Homer also speaks of Epirus as a chief abode of the 
Pelasgi; for Achille.s addresses Zeus as AubwvaU, 
Il€\acrytK€. (II. xvi. 233.) And this agrees witli 
Hesiod’s description of Dodona as the seat of tlio 
Pelasgi.” (Fragw.. xviii.) So in the Suppliets of 
Aeschylus, the king declares himself to be ruler of 
the country through which the Algus and the 
Strymon flow, and also of the whole of tlic land of 
the Perrhaebi, near the Paconians, and the Dodonean 
mountains, as far as the sea. (Suppl. 250, seq.). 
Herodotus tells us ho found traces of the Pelasgi at 
Dodona, where he says they worshipped all the gods, 
without giving a name to any (ii. 52). Compare 
his mythic account of the two priestesses at Dodona 
(ii, 66) with Homer’s description of the Sclli. (II. 
xvi. 234, seq.) 

Strabo (v. p. 221, C.) says: “ Nearly all arc agreed 
about the Pelasgi, that they were an ancient tribe 
((pvKov) spread over the whole of Hellas, and espe¬ 
cially by the side of the Aeolians in Thessaly. . . . 
And that part of Thessaly is called Pelasgian Argos, 
which extends from the coast between the outlet of 
the I’eneius and Thermopylae as far as the mountain 
range of Pindu.s, because the Pelasgians were masters 
of that region.”* 

We also hear of the Pelasgi in Boeotia, where 
they dwelt for a time, after having, in conjunction 
with the Thracians, driven out the Aones, Temmices, 
Leleges and Hyantes. Afterwards they were, in 
their turn, driven out by the former inhabitants, and 
took refugo at Athens under Mt. Ilymettus, part of 


♦ Argos probably means a plain, see Kruse’s 
UeUas (vol. i. p. 404). 
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the city being called after their name. (Strab. 5x. 
p. 401.) And Attic historians speak of their resi¬ 
dence there, and say that on account of tlieir mi¬ 
gratory disposition they were called veXapyol (storks) 
by the Attic people. (Strab. v. p. 221.) This is 
the character generally given to the Pelasgi, and it 
is curious to find Herodotus (i. 56) contrasting the 
Stationary habits of the Pelasgians, with the love of 
wandering exhibited by the Hellenic Dorians. For 
even his own account of the Pelasgi disproves his 
general statement; since they could not have existed 
in so many different quarters iis he assigns to them 
without several migrations, or—which ho nowhere 
asserts—an ahnost universal extension over Greece 
and its dependencies. It is true that he says (ii. 56) 
that Hellas was formerly called Pelasgia, and Thu¬ 
cydides speaks (i. 3) of tho name Hellas being of 
comparatively recent date, and of the Pelasgic name 
being the most prevalent among tho tribes of Greece; 
but this does not account for the Pelasgi being found 
in Asia (Horn. 11. x. 429), and for their having in¬ 
troduced Egyptian rites into Greece. (Herod, ii. 51.) 
Their sojourn in Attica is related by Herodotus, 
who says (vi. 137) that they liad a portion of ground 
under Mt. Hymettus assigned them as a reward for 
their services in building the wall of tho Acropolis 
at Athens. From this Hccatacus said they were 
driven out by the Athenians from envy, because 
their land was tho best cultivated. The Athenians, 
however, says Herodotus, ascribe their expulsion to 
their licentious conduct, Thucydides also (ii. 17) 
mentions tho Pelasgic settlement beneath the Acro¬ 
polis, and the oracle relating to it. 

In the passages above quoted Herodotus speaks 
of the Pelasgi as of foreign extraction. In another 
passage (viii. 44) he tells us that the Athenians 
were formerly Pelasgians, and were so called, witli 
the surname of Cranai. They were called suc¬ 
cessively Cecropidae, Erechtheidae and lones. 

Strabo (xiii. p, 621) mentions a legend that the 
inhabitants of Mt. Phricion near Thermopylae made 
a descent upon the place where Cyme afterwards 
stood, and found it in tho possession of Pelasgians, 
who had suffered from the Trojan War, but were 
nevertheless in possession of Larissa, which wjis about 
70 stadcs from Cyme. 

Wo find traces of the Pelasgi in several parts of 
tlie Peloponnesc. Herodotus (i. 146) speaks of Ar¬ 
cadian Pelasgians, and (vii. 94) tells us that the 
lonians in Achaea were formerly called Pelasgian 
Aogialeans (or Pelasgians of tho coast). After 
Danaus and Xnthus came to Peloponnesus, they 
were called lonians, from Ion, son of Xnthus. 

In tho passage of Aeschylus before referred to 
{SuppL 250) Argos is called Pelasgian; the king of 
Argos is also called &va^ U^Xacrywv (v. 327), and 
throughout the play the words Argive and PeUisgian 
are used indiscriminately. So, too, in the Prome¬ 
theus Vinctus (v. 860), Argolis is called “ the Pe¬ 
lasgian land.” Ill a fragment of Sophocles (Tnachus) 
the king is addressed as lord of Argos and of tho 
Tyrrheni Pelasgi. 

Strabo (vii. p. 821) speaks of Pelasgians taking 
possession of jiart of the Peloponnese, along with 
other barbarous tribes, and (v. p, 221) says tliat 
Epliorus, on Hesiod’s authority, traces the origin of 
tlie Pelasgi to Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, and that he 
declares his own opinion to be that they were ori¬ 
ginally Arcadians, who chose a military life, and, by 
inducing many others to join them, spread tho name 
fiir and wide, both among tho Greeks and wherever 
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they happened to come. “ The Arcadian divine or 
heroic pedigree,” says Mr. Grotc GrtecCy vol. i. 
ch. ix.), “ begins with Pelasgus, wliom both Hesiod 
and Asius considered as an indigenous man, thougJi 
Arcesilaus the Argeian represented liim as brother 
of Argos and son of Zeus by Niobe, daughter of 
Phoroneus: this logographer wished to establish a 
community of origin between the Argeians and the 
Arcadians.” For the legend concerning Lycaon, son 
of Pelasgus, and his fifty sons, see Grote’s Greece^ 
vol. i. p. 239, note. 

According to Dionysius, Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, 
lived eighteen generations before tho Trojan War (lib. 
i. p. 30, ed. Eeiske); and the migration of the Oeno- 
tians under Ocnotrus, son of Lycaon, in tho next 
generation, is, in the worils of PausanLis (viii. 3, 
quoted by Niebuhr), “ the earliest colony, whether of 
Greeks or barbarians, whereof a recollection has been 
preserved.” 

Pausanias (viii. 2) gives the popular legend cur¬ 
rent among tho Arcadians, that Pehvsgus was the 
finst man born there; on wliich he observes naively: 
“ But it is likely that other men were also born with 
Pelasgus; for how could he have reigned without 
subjects?” According to this legend Pelasgus is a 
regular mythic hero, surpassing all his contem¬ 
poraries in stature and wisdom, and tcacliing them 
what to clioose for food and what to abstain from. 
The use of beech-mast, which the Pythian oracle 
(Herod, i. 66) ascribed to the Arcadians, was taught 
them by Pelasgus. His descendants became numerous 
after three generations, and gave their names to 
various districts and many towns in Greece. Pau¬ 
sanias also speaks of Pelasgians coming from lolcos 
to Pylos, and driving out the eponymic founder (iv. 
36. § 1). 

Dionysius adopts the Achaean legend, viz. that 
the first abode of tho Pelasgi was Achaic Argos. 
There they were autochthons, and t<K)k their name 
from Pelasgus. Six generations afterwards they left 
Peloponnesus, and migrated to Haemonia, the leaders 
of the colony being Achaeus, and Phthius, and Pc- 
lasgus, sons of Larissa and Poseidon. These three 
gave names to three districts, Achaea, Phthiotis, 
and Pelasgiotis. Here they abode for five generations, 
and in the sixth they were driven out of Thessaly 
by tho Curetes and Lcleges, who are now called 
Locrians and Aetolians, with whom were joined many 
others of the inhabitants of the district of Mt. Par¬ 
nassus, led by Deucalion (i. 17. p. 46). They dis¬ 
persed in different directions: some settled in His- 
tiaootis, between Olympus and Ossa; others in 
Boeotia, Phocis, and Euboea; the main body, how¬ 
ever, took refuge with their kinsmen in Epirus, in 
the neighbourhood of Dodona (i. 18). 

We now come to 

II. The Pelasgians in the Islands of the Aegean, 
—Homer {Od. xix. 175—177) mentions the Pe¬ 
lasgi (called Sioi), as one of the five tribes in Crete, 
the remaining four being the Achaeans, Eteocretes, 
Cydones, and Dorians (called TpixdiKts). See Strabo’s 
comment on this passage (v. p. 221), and x. pp. 475, 
47 6), where two different explanations of the epithet 
rpixd’iKes are given. 

Herodotus (ii. 51) speaks of Pelasgi living in 
Samotbrace, wlicro they performed the mysteries 
called Samothracian orgies. 

Lemnos and Imbros w’ere also inhabited by them 
(v. 26). So also Strabo (v. p, 221), quoting Anti- 
cleides. Thucydides (iv. 109) si^eaks of the Tyr- 
rheiii Pelasgi, who occupied Lemnos j and Pausanias 
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(vii. 2. § 2) says the Pelasgians drove out the Mi- 
nyans and Lacedaemonians from Lemnos. The per¬ 
petrators of the Lemnian massacre were Pelasgians. 
(Herod, vi. 138—140 ; compare Pind. Pyth, Od. 
iv. 448 [252, Bkh.]; Orph. Arg. v. 470; Stanley, 
Comm, in Aeach. Choeph, 631.) 

Herodotus also reckons the inhabitants of seven¬ 
teen islands on the coast of Asia as belonging to the 
Pelasgian race (vii. 95). According to Strabo (xiii. 
p. 621) Menecrates declared the whole coast of 
Ionia, beginning at Mycale, to be peopled by Pelasgi, 
and the neighbouring islands likewise: “and the 
Lesbians say they were under the command of 
PyJaeus, who was called by tho poet the leader of 
the Pelasgi, and from whom their mountain was 
called Pylaeum. And the Chians say their founders 
were Pelasgi from Thessaly.” 

Dionysius (i, 18) says that the first Pelasgian 
colony was led by Macar to Lesbos, after the Pelasgi 
bad been driven out of Thessaly. 

Diodorus Siculus (v. 81) gives a different account 
of this colony. He says that Xanthua, the son of 
Triopus, chief of tho Pelasgi from Argos, settled 
first in Lycia, and afterwards crossed over with his 
followers into Lesbos, which ho found unoccupied, 
and divided among them. This was seven genera¬ 
tions before the flood of Deucalion. When this oc¬ 
curred Lesbos was desolated, and Macareus, grandson 
of Zeus (according to Hesiod), occupied it a second 
time, and the island received its name from his son- 
in-law. Scymnos of Chios (quoted by Kruse, Hellas) 
speaks of Pelasgians being in Sciathos and Scyros. 

We next come to 

III. The Pelasgians in —On this point we 
have Homer’s authority that there were Pelasgians 
among the Trojan allies, ranked wdth Leleges, Cau- 
cones, and Lycians, and called Sfox. (//. x. 429.) 
One of these was killed by Ajax, in the battle over 
the body of Patroclus,—Hippothous, son of Lcthus. 
Ql xvii. 288.) 

Herodotus speaks (vii. 42) of Antandros as a 
Pelasgian city, and afterwards (vii. 95) says that 
the Aeolians were formerly called Pelasgians by the 
Hellenes, and that when they fought against tho 
Greeks they wore Hellenic armour. 

Strabo (v. p. 221) quotes Homer’s statement that 
the neighbours of the Cilicians in the Troas were 
Pelasgians, and that they dwelt about Larissa. (//. 
ii, 841.) This name probably signifies a fortress 
built on a precipice or overhanging rock, and is an 
indication, wherever it occurs, of the presence of 
Pelasgi. There were several places of the same 
name in Greece and two or three m Asia Minor, 
which are enumerated by Strabo (ix. p. 440, xiii. 
p. 620). According to this geographer most of the 
Carians were Leleges and Pelasgi, They first occu¬ 
pied the islands, then the sea-coast. He argues, 
from Homer’s expression “ the tribes of Pelasgians ” 
(//. ii. 840), that their number was considerable. 

Dionysius (i. 18) says that the Pelasgi, on being 
driven out of Thessaly, crossed over into Asia, and 
acquired many cities on the sea-coast. 

Two cities were in existence in the time of He¬ 
rodotus, namely, Scylace and Placio, on the Pro¬ 
pontis, which he believed to be Pelasgian cities, and 
which, he says (I 57), spoke similar dialects, but 
unlike their neighbours. That dialect was, on 
Herodotus’s testimony, not Greek, but resembling 
the dialect of the Crotoniatae, or rather Crestonians, 
a tribe among the Edones in Thrace. 

Bishop Thirlwall, comparing this passage with 
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another, in which Herodotns is enumerating the 
dialects that prevailed among the Ionian Greeks, 
and uses the same terms, infers from the comparison 
that ‘‘the Pelasgian language which Herodotus 
heard on the Hellespont and elsewhere sounded to 
him a strange jargon; as did the dialect of Ephesus 
to a Milesian, and as the Bolognese does to a Flo¬ 
rentine ” (vol. i. p. 53). Mr. Grote differs from 
Bishop Thirlwall in his estimate of these expressions 
of Herodotus, who, he thinks, must have known 
better than any one whether a language which he 
heard was Greek or not, and concludes that “ He¬ 
rodotus pronounces the Pelasgians of his day to 
speak a substantive language differing from Greek; 
but whether differing from it in a greater or less 
degree (e. g. in the degree of Latin or of Phoenician), 
wo have no means of deciding” (vol. i. pp. 351— 
353). 

llceren (^Ancient Greece^ p. 38, note) has some 
remarks on Herodotus’s opinion respecting tho lan¬ 
guage spoken by the Pelasgians in his day, in which 
he seems to raise an imaginary difficulty that he 
may have the pleasure of overthrowing it. 

Before quitting the coasts of the Aegean, it is 
necessary to quote Thucydides’s observation (iv. 
109), that “ the Pelasgian race is said to be the 
most widely prevalent in the Chalcidic peninsula 
and in the adjoining islands;” and the legend pre¬ 
served by Athenacus (xiv. p. 639), “ that Thessaly 
was, in tho lime of Pelasgus, suddenly converted by 
an earthquake from a vast lake into a fertile plain, 
irrigated by tho Peneius, the waters of which be¬ 
fore had been shut in by mountains.” 

Tho latter is a poetical version of a geological 
truth, which, though not falling within tho province 
of history, recommends itself at once to tho notice of 
tho geographer. 

Wo now come to 

IV. The Pelasgians in Italy .—Legendary history 
has connected the Pelasgic race with more than one 
portion of the Italic peninsula. The name Oenotria, 
by which the southern pjirt of Italy was formerly 
known (see Aristotle, Pol. vii. 10) suggests an af¬ 
finity between the early inhabitants of that country 
and the Arcadian Pelasgians. Tho name Tyrrheni 
or Tyrseni, which wo have seen is used identically 
with that of Pelasgi, suggests another link. In¬ 
numerable legends, which furnished logographera 
with the subject-matter of their discourse, connected 
the Umbrians, the Peucetians, and other tribes in 
the north of Italy and on the coast of tho Adriatic 
with the Pelasgians from Epirus and Thessaly. 
Some of these are given by Strabo. Ho quotes 
Anticleides to tho effect that some of the Lemnian 
Pela.sgians crossed over into Italy with Tyrrhenus, 
son of Atys (v. p. 221), Again, he quotes Hiero¬ 
nymus’s assertion, that the Thessalian Pelasgians 
were driven out from the neighbourhood of Larissa 
by tho Lapithae, and took refuge in Italy (ix. 
p. 443). 

Pausanias’s account of the Pelasgian colony led 
by Oenotrus has already been given. Dionysius 
(i. 11. p. 30) confirms it, saying “ Oenotrus son 
of Lycaon led a colony into Italy seventeen ge¬ 
nerations before tho Trojan War.” According to 
Dionysius, a colony of Pelasgians came over from 
Thessaly and settled among the Aborigines, with 
whom they waged war against the Sicels (i. 17. p. 
45.) 

Another body came from the neighbourhood of 
Dodona, whence, finding the territoiy unable to snp^ 
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port them, they crossed over in ships to Italy, called 
Saturnia, in obedience to the oracle. The winds 
bore them to Spines, on one of the mouths of the Po, 
where they established themselves, and by the help 
of their fleet acquired great power. They were, 
however, eventually driven out by an insurrection of 
the neighbouring barbarians, who were in turn over¬ 
powered by the Romans (i. 18). The Pelasgians 
thence migrated inland, crossed the Apennines, and 
entered the country of the Umbrians, who bordered 
on the Aborigines, and extended over a great part of 
Italy, being a numerous and powerful people. Hero 
they established themselves for some time, and took 
some small towns from the Umbrians; but, being 
overpowered by them, they removed into the country 
of the Aborigines. When they came to Cotyle, they 
recognised the spot where the oracle had told them 
they were to offer up a sacrifice to Jupiter, Pluto, 
and Phoebus. On this they invited the Aborigines, 
who came to attack them, to join alliance with 
them; which invitation they, being hard pressed by 
the Siculi, accepted, and gave the Pelasgi Velia to 
dwell in. The latter then helped the Aborigines to 
conquer Crotona in Umbria, and to drive tlie Sicels 
out of their land. Together they founded several 
cities, Caere, Agylla, Pisa, Saturnium, and others, 
which were taken by the Tyrrhenians. Dionysius 
says that Phalerium and Fescennia retained in his 
time certain faint traces of the old Pelasgic popula¬ 
tion, especially in the weapons of war—viz. Argolic 
Bpears and shields—and the institution of fetials, 
and other religious rites. There was a temple of 
Hera at Falerium, exactly like that at Argos, where 
were similar sacrifices, and similar priestesses, cane- 
phori, and choruses of maidens. 

The Pelasgi also occupied parts of Campania, 
driving out the Aurunci, and founded Larissa and 
other cities. Some of tliese remained, after under¬ 
going many changes of inhabitants, in Dionysius’s 
time. Of Larissa there was no memorial save the 
name, and tins was not commonly known ; but its 
site was not far from Forum Popilii. (Plin. iii. 15.) 
They took many cities from the Sicels, too, and 
established their power along the coast and inland. 

The Pelasgi, having driven out the Sicels, increased 
in power and extent of territory. Eventually, how¬ 
ever, they incurred the anger of the gods, and suffered 
various penalties at their hands. On consulting the 
oracle, they were told that they had neglected to 
perform their oaths, in not sacrificing their first-born 
as well as the fruits of the field. Myrsilua tells this 
story, adding that the Pelasgi were soon dispersed in 
different directions, some returning to Greece, and 
others remaining in Italy by the friendly intervention 
of the Aborigines. They w«re a warlike race, and 
acquired great skill in naval matters from their resi¬ 
dence with the Tyrrhenians. On this account they 
were often invited by other nations to serve as auxili¬ 
aries, and were called by the names Tyrrheni and 
Pelasgi indiscriminately (i. 18 — 23). 

Respecting the former name he says that it was 
given them on accountof the forts, rupereis, which they 
built. Hellanicus of Lesbos says that the Tyrrheni, 
formerly called Pelasgi, received the name which they 
bear a^r their arrival in Italy. For the counter- 
theory of Myrsilus see Dionys. i. 28. 

Dionysius thinks all are mistaken who hold the 
Tyrrheni and the Pelasgi to he the same race. He 
thinks no argument can be drawn from the fact of 
their names being used indiscriminately, as that was 
vtrj common, e. g., in the case of the Trojans and 
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Phrygians. Moreover, the Greeks called all Italians— 
Latins, Umbrians, Ausones, &e.—Tyrrhenians. Even 
Rome was believed by many to be a Tyrrhene city. 
Dionysius quotes Herodotus (i. 57) in support of his 
opinion that the Pelasgians and Tyrrhenians are not 
of the same origin. It would be a wonderful thing, 
he says, if the Crotoniatae spoke the same dialect as 
the Placieni on the Hellespont, both being Pelas¬ 
gians, but should not speak the same dialect as the 
Tyrrhenians, if they were also Pelasgi. For the 
contrary of the proposition—if 6fioy\u<rffoif then 
6/xoe0v€7s —holds good : i. e. if aWoyXcoircrotf then 
aKKof6v€is. If the case were reversed, there might 
be a show of reason for believing them of the same 
origin ; for it might be said that distance had ob¬ 
literated early traces of resemblance : but when they 
are so near each other as the Crotoniatae and Tyr¬ 
rheni this supposition is untenable (i. 29), 

Hence Dionysius believes the Pelasgians and Tyr¬ 
rhenians to be distinct. He sums up all by saying 
that those Pelasgians who survived the final disper¬ 
sion and ruin of the race existed among the Aborigines, 
and their descendants helped them and other tribes 
to build Rome (i. 30). 

It is unnecessary to remark the difference between 
Crotona in Umbria and Creston in Thrace, which 
Dionysius unsuspectingly passes over. The above 
somewhat lengthy extracts have been made from his 
Roman Antiquities, because they give us a very fair 
specimen of the way in which scattered traditions 
were dressed up in a quasi-historical garb, and decked 
out with any stray evidence which local names or 
language might supply. 

The common native tradition of the Latins only 
testifies to an immigration of so called Aborigines, 
not to any mixture of Pelasgi with them. On the 
other hand, another, which has received the testi¬ 
mony of Varro, and which agrees in other respects 
with the narration of Dionysius, speaks of an im¬ 
migration of Pelasgians, but says nothing of Aborigines 
mixed with or allied with them. Certain Roman 
historians have combined these two traditions in a 
different way to that of Dionysius, making the 
Aborigines, namely, declare themselves to be one and 
the same people with the Pelasgians. This, for in¬ 
stance is, without any doubt, the meaning of Cato’s 
assertion that the Aborigines came over into Italy 
many generations before the Trojan War, out of 
Achaia; for so he named the old Pelasgic Greece 
by the common appellation of his time. (Schwegler, 
Romische Gesch. iii. 2.) We find the same tradition 
of a Pelasgic immigration into Latium confirmed by 
many other testimonies. Pliny declares that writing 
was brought into Latium by the Pelasgi. It is a 
question, however, whether by these Pelasgi he means 
those who came out of Thessaly and Dodona, or the 
Arcadians of Evander. 

Other traditions assert the name of Rome to be 
Pel.asgian, and derive the Saturnalia from a feast 
originally instituted by the Pelasgians whfi settled 
on the Saturnian hill. 

“ In other parts of Italy we stumble repeatedly,” 
says Schwegler, “ on the same wide-extended name. 
Thus, it is said that the Hernici were descended 
from the Pelasgi. Picennm also is said to have been 
occupied by the Pelasgi. Report also says that 
the towns of Nuccria, Herculaneum, and Pompeii 
were founded by them, or that they dwelt there for 
a certain time. Other instances have been already 
given of towns and districts with which legendary 
histoiy has associated the name of the Pelasgi ” 
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In short, the whole of Italy was, if we are to be¬ 
lieve the authorities adduced, inhabited in ancient 
times by the Pelasgians. In later times they appear 
as vassals of the Italiots; the common fate of original 
races that have been subjugated. 

Upon these and similar traditions Niebuhr has 
grounded a hypothesis, which at present is generally 
received, and against which conclusive objections can 
only be raised from the side of comparative philology. 
According to Niebuhr, the Pelasgians were the original 
population, not only of Greece, but also of Italy. 
There was a time, he said, when the Pelasgians, 
formerly perhaps the most widely-spread people in 
Europe, inhabited all the countries from the Arnus 
and Padus to the Bosporus; not as wandering tribes, 
as the writers of history represent it, but as firmly- 
rooted, powerful, honourable people. This time lies, 
for the most part, before the beginning of our 
Grecian history. However, at the time that the 
genealogists and Hellanicus wrote, there were only 
insulated, dispersed, and scattered fragments of this 
immense nation,—as of the Celtic race in Spain — 
like mountain summits, which standout like islands 
when the lowlands have been changed by fioods into 
a lake. These sporadic Pelasgic tribes did not seem 
to these logographers to be fragments and relics, but 
colonics that had been sent out and had migrated, 
like the equally scattered colonics of the Hellenes. 
Hence the numerous traditions about the expeditions 
and wanderings of the Pelasgi. All tliese traditions 
are without the slightest historical value. They are 
nothing but a hypothesis of the logographers, framed 
out of the supposition that those scattered colonies 
of the Pelasgi bad arisen and were produced by a 
series of migrations. There is nothing historical 
about them, except, indeed, the fact which lies at the 
bottom of the hypothesis, namely, the existence in 
later times of scattered Pelasgic tribes,—a fact which, 
however, implies much more the original greatness 
and extension of the Pelasgic nation. If the Pelas¬ 
gians vanish gradually as historical times begin, the 
cause of this is, that they were transformed into other 
nations. Thus, in Greece they became gradually 
Hellenised, as a nation which, in spite of all distinc¬ 
tion, was actually related to the Hellenes ; and even 
in Italy they form a considerable portion of the later 
tribes of the peninsula which owed their origin in the 
main to the mixture of races. 

The half-Greek element which the Latin lan¬ 
guage contains, is, according to this view of Nie¬ 
buhr’s, Pelasgic, and owes its origin to the Pelasgian 
portion of the Latin nation, which Niebuhr and 
K. 0. MUller (^Etrusker) agree in finding in the 
Siculians. 

This hypothesis of Niebuhr’s, generally received 
as it is, wants, nevertheless, a sound historical found¬ 
ation. It has received at the hands of Schwegler 
(R6m, Gfsch.) a careful examination, and is con¬ 
demned on the following grounds: — 

1. The absence of any indigenous name for the 
Pelasgians in Italy. 

2. The evident traces of Boman writers on the 
subject having obtained their information from the 
Greek logographers. 

3. The contradictory accounts given by different 
writers of the migrations of the Pelasgians, accord¬ 
ing as they follow Hellanicus and Pherecydes or 
Myrsilus. 

4. The absence of any historical monument of 
the Pelasgi in Italy, whether literary or of another 
kind. 
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It only remains to make a few general observa¬ 
tions on the evidence for the existence of the Pelasgi, 
and on the views taken by modern writers on the 
subject. 

1. The modem authorities on the Pelasgi in 
Greece are : Larcher, Chronologie ^fferodote, ch. 
viii. pp. 215—217; K. 0. Muller EtruskeTf vol. i. 
Einleitung, ch. ii. pp. 75—100 ; Kruse, IlellaSy 
vol. i. p. 398—425; Mannert, Geographic, part viii. 
introduction, p. 4; Thirlwall, HisUrry of Greece, 
ch. ii.; Grote, vol. i. ch. ix., vol, ii. ch. ii. sub finem. 
The latter historian treats of the Pelasgi as belong¬ 
ing not to historical, but legendary Greece. He 
says, “ Whoever has examined the many conflicting 
systems respecting the Pelasgi, — from the literal 
belief of Cluvier, Larcher, and Baoul-Bochette, to 
the interpretative and half-incredulous processes 
applied by abler men, such as Niebuhr, or 0. Muller, 
or Dr. Thirlwall,—will not bo displeased with my 
resolution to decline so insoluble a problem. No 
attested facts are now present to us — none were 
present to Herodotus or Thucydides even in their 
ago — on which to build trustwortliy affirmations 
respecting the ante-Hellenic Pelasgians; and, when 
such is the case, we may without impropriety apply 
the remark of Herodotus respecting one of the 
theories which he had heard for explaining the in¬ 
undation of the Nile by a supposed connection with 
the ocean — that the man who carries up his story 
into the invisible world, passes out of the range of 
criticism.” (Vol. ii. p. 345.) Those who think 
Mr. Groto’s way of disposing of the question too 
summary, will find it treated with great patience 
and a fair spirit of criticism by Bishop Thirlwall. 
The point on which ho and Mr. Grote differ — 
namely, the question whether the language of the 
Pelasgi was a rough dialect of the Hellenic, or non- 
Hellenic— has been already referred to. As we 
possess no positive data for determining it, it is 
needless to do more than refer the reader to the 
passages quoted. Respecting the architectural re¬ 
mains of the Pelasgi in Greece, a very few words 
will suffice. The Gate of the Lions at Mycenae, men¬ 
tioned by Pausanias (ii. 15—16), is the only monu¬ 
ment of the plastic art of Greece in prehistoric 
times. The walla of Tiryns, of polygonal masonry, 
appear to be of equal antiquity, and are ascribed to 
the Cyclopes. [Mycenak.] These bear a strong 
resemblance to the Tyrrheno-Pelasgic remains in 
Italy, specimens of which are given in Dempster’s 
Etruria Regalis, v. g. the walls of Cosa, J^gnia 
(Segni) and Faesulae (fiesohi). And a small 
amount of evidence is thereby afforded in favour of 
Niebuhr’s theory of an original Pelasgic population 
existing in the peninsulas of Greece and Italy. But 
this is much diminished by the fact, that similar 
remains are found in parts of Asia Minor where no 
traces exist of any Pelasgic traditions. And we are 
obliged therefore to full back upon the view first 
adopted by A. W. Schlegel, that the peninsulas of 
Greece and Italy were successively peopled by 
branches of one original nation, dwelling once upon 
a time in the central part of Western Asia, and 
speaking one language, out of which, by successive 
modifications, sprang the different Greek and Italian 
dialects. 

2. The authorities on the Pelasgians in Italy are 
Niebuhr (JET. R. vol. i. p. 25, Tr.); Muller, Etrueker 
(quoted above) ; Lanzi, Saggio di Lingua Etrusca, 
4c., Flor. 1824; Lepsius, iiber die Tyrrhen. Pe- 
logger in Etrurien, Leipz. 1842 ; Steub, iiber dk 
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Urhewohner RdtienSy cf«., 1843; Mommsen, Un- 
teritalisckm Dialectey 1850; Prichard, Natural 
History of Man, vol. iii. 4; Heffter, Geschickte der 
Latein Sprache, p. 11; G. C, Lewis, Credibility of 
early Roman Uistoi'y, vol. i. p. 282; and SeWe- 
gler, as quoted above. 

The last-mentioned historian, after a careful re¬ 
view of ail that ancient and modern authorities 
have said on the subject, agrees with Mr. Grote in 
concluding that there is no historical foundation for 
the commonly received traditions about the Pelasgi. 
He says: “The traditional image of the Pelasgic 
race, everywhere driven out, nowhere settling them¬ 
selves for good,— of the race which is everywhere 
and nowhere, always reappearing, and vanishing 
again without leaving any trace,—the image of this 
gipsey nation is to me so strange, that we must 
entertain doubts as to its historic existence.” 

After they became a powerful nation in Italy, the 
tradition, which Dionysius follows, tells us that they 
suddenly dispersed. This is in itself strange; but, 
were any other conclusion of tlie Pclasgian migra¬ 
tions invented, we should have to point out Pelas- 
gians in Italy, which is impossible. Nothing re¬ 
mains of them but a few names of places, which are 
manifestly Greek. Lepsius thought an inscription 
found at Agylla was Pelasgic, but Mommsen (i/h- 
ierit Dial, p. 17) says it is nothing but old 
Etruscan. 

It is not diiScult to account for the prevalence of 
traditions relating to Pelasgi in Italy. Schwegler 
has ably analysed the causes of this, and disproved 
on historical and linguistic grounds the views of 
Niebuhr and 0. Miiller, which they set up in oppo¬ 
sition to the Roman grammarians. 

There is considerable doubt, as lie remarks, in 
what light we are to regard the name Pelasgi,— 
whether in that of an ethnographic distinction, or in 
that of an epithet = autochthones or aborigines. 
We have both in Greek and Latin words resembling 
it sufficiently in form to warrant this supposition,— 
v. g. noAa/os, Uahalx^wp, and Priscus. The change 
fi-orn A to r is so common as to need no illustration, 
and the termination - 70 s is nearly the same as -cus. 

These remarks, though they apply with con¬ 
siderable force to the indiscriminate use of the word 
Pelasgian as applied to Italian races, need not affect 
the statement of Herodotus concerning the townships 
of Scylace, Placie, and Creston, which were accounted 
in his time Pelasgic, and spoke a different language 
from their neighbours. 

That the name Pelasgi once indicated an existing 
race w^e may fairly allow ; but we cannot form any 
historical conception of a people whom Herodotus 
calls stationary and others migratory, and whose ear¬ 
liest abode was between the mountains of Ossa and 
Olympus, and also in Arcadia and Argolis. On the 
whole we can partly appreciate Niebuhr’s feelings 
when he wrote of the Pelasgi,—“ The name of this 
people is irksome to the historian, hating as he does 
that spurious philology which raises pretensions to 
knowledge concerning races so completely buried in 
silence.” (Rom. Hist, i, p. 26, Transl.) 

If the Pelasgi have any claims on our attention 
above other extinct races, it is not because they have 
left more trustworthy memorials of their existence, 
but because they occupy so considerable a space in 
the mythic records of Greece and Italy. [G. B.] 
PELASGIO'TIS. [Thessalia.] 

PELE (IlijAi?: Etn. nijAoios), a small island, 
forming one of a cluster, off the coast of Ionia, oppo- 
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site to Clazomenae. (Thuc. viii. 81; Plin. v. 31. 
8 . 38, xxxii. 2 . 8 . 9; Steph. B. s. v.; see Vol. I. 
p. 632, a.) 

PE'LECAS (ITcAeKay), a mountain in Mysia, 
which lay between the Apian plain and the river 
Megistus. (Polyb. v. 77.) It is probably the con¬ 
tinuation of Mt. Temnus, separating the valley of 
the Aesepus from that of the Megistus. It has been 
remarked by Forbiger that there is a striking simi¬ 
larity between this name and that of the woody 
mountain HAoKor mentioned by Homer, at whose 
foot Thebe is said to have stood, but the position of 
which was subsequently unknown. (Horn. H. vi. 
397, vii. 396, 425, xxii. 479; Strab. xiii. p. 614.) 

PELE'CES. [Attica, p. 326, a.] 

PELE'NDONES (HfAeVSom, Ptol. ii. 6 . § 54), 
a Celtiberian people in Hispania Tarraconensis, be¬ 
tween the sources of the Durius and Iberus, and 
situated to the E. of the Arevaci. Under tho Ro¬ 
mans they were in the jurisdiction of Clunia. Tliey 
consisted of four tribes, and one of their towns was 
Numantia. We find also among their cities, Vison- 
tium, Olibia, Varia, &c. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4, iv. 20 . 
s. 34.) [T. H. D.] 

PELETHRO'NIUM (HeAeape^ytov), a part of 
Mt. Pelium, whence Virgil gives the Lapithao tho 
epithet of Pelothronii. (Strab. vii. p. 299 ; Steph. B. 
8. V. ; Virg. Georg, iii. 115.) 

PELIGNI (Uef^lyvoi) a people of Central Italy, 
occupying an inland district in the heart of the 
Apennines. They bordered on the Marsi towards 
tho W., on the Samnites to the S., the Frentani on 
the E., and the Vestini to the N. Their territory 
was of very small extent, being confined to the valley 
of the Gizio, a tributary of the Aternus, of wliich 
the ancient name is nowhere recorded, and a small 
part of the valley of tho Aternus itself along its 
right bank. The valley of the Gizio is one of those 
upland valleys at a considerable elevation above the 
sea, running parallel with the course of the Apen¬ 
nines, which form so remarkable a feature in the 
configuration of the central chain of those mountains 
[Apknninus]. It is separated from the Marsi and 
the basin of the lake Fucinus on tho W. by a nar¬ 
row and strongly marked mountain ridge of no great 
elevation; while towards the S. it terminates in the 
lofty mountain group which connects the central 
ranges of the Apennines with the great mass of the 
Majella. This last group, one of the most elevated 
in the whole of the Apennines, attaining a height of 
9100 feet above the sea, rises on tho SE. frontier of 
the Peligiii; while the Monte Morrone, a long ridge 
of scarcely inferior height, runs out from the point 
of its junction with the Majella in a NW. direction, 
forming a gigantic barrier, which completely shuts 
in the Peligni on the NE., separating them from the 
Frentani and Marrucini. This mountain ridge is 
almost continuous with that which descends from 
the Gran Sasso towards tho SE. through tlie country 
of the Vestini, but the great mountain barrier thus 
formed is inten-upted by a deep gorge, through 
which the Aternus forces its way to the sea, having 
turned abruptly to the NE. immediately after re¬ 
ceiving the river Gizio [Aternus]. The secluded 
district of the Peligni was thus shut in on all sides 
by natural barriers, except towards the N., where 
they met the Vestini in the valley of the Aternus. 

A tradition recorded by Festus (s. v. Peligni, 
p. 222 ), but on what authority we know not, repre¬ 
sented the Peligni as of Illyrian origin; but this 
statement is far outweighed by the express testimony 
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Ovid, that they wore of Sabine descent. (Ovid, 
Fast. iii. 95.) The authority of the poet, himself a 
native of the district, is strongly contirincd by the 
internal probabilities of the case, there being little 
doubt that all these upland valleys of the Central 
Apennines were peopled by the Sabines, who, radi¬ 
ating from Amitcmum as a centre, spread themselves 
towards the S. and E. in the same manner as they 
descended towards the valley of the Tiber on the W. 
and SW. Hence the Peligni were of kindred race 
with their neighbours, the Vestini, Marmcini, and 
Marsi, and this circumstance, coupled with their 
geographical proximity, sufficiently explains the close 
union which we find subsisting in liistorical times 
between the four nations. It is probable, indeed, 
that these four tribes formed a kind of league or 
confederacy among themselves (Liv. viii. 29), though 
its bonds must have been somewhat lax, as we find 
them occasionally engaging in war or concluding 
peace singly, though more frequently all four would 
tidopt the same policy. 

The first mention of the Peligni in Roman history 
occurs in u. c. 343, when wo arc told that the 
Latins, who had been threatening war with Rome, 
turned their arms against the Peligni (Liv. vii. 38); 
but we have no account of the causes or result of 
the war. Soon after we find the Peligni, as well as 
their neighbours, the Marsi, on friendly terms with 
the Romans, so tliat they afforded a free passage to 
tlie Roman army which was proceeding through 
Samnium into Campania (Liv. viii. 6); and even 
when their neighbours the Vestini declared them¬ 
selves in favour of the Sainnites, they seem to have 
refused to follow the example. (Id. viii. 29.) In 
K. c. 308, however, they joined the klarsi in their 
defection from Rome, and shared in their defeat by 
Fabius (Id. ix. 41); but a few years afterwards 
(n. c. 304) they were induced to sue for peace, and 
obtained a treaty, apparently on favourable terms. 
(76. 45; Diod. XX, 101.) From this period they 
became the faithful and steadfast allies of Rome, and 
gave a striking proof of their zeal in b. c. 295, by 
attacking the &imnito army on its retreat from the 
great battle of Sentinum, and cutting to pieces 1000 
of the fugitives. (Id. x. 30.) After the .subjection 
of Italy by the Romans, the Peligni are seldom 
mentioned in history; but it is certain that they 
continued to furnish regularly their contingents to 
the Roman armies, and, notwithstanding their small 
numbers, occupied a distinguished position among 
the auxiliary troops, tlie Pelignian cohorts being on 
several occasions mentioned with distinction. (Dionys. 
XX. Fr. Didot; Ennins, Ann. viii. Fr. 6; Liv. xxv. 
14, xliv. 40.) Their name is omitted by Polybius 
in his catalogue of the forces of tlie Italian allies in 
B. c. 225 (Pol. ii. 24), but this is probably by mere 
accident. During the Second Punic War they main¬ 
tained unshaken their fidelity to Rome, though their 
territory was repeatedly ravaged by Hannibal; and 
besides furnishing their usual quota to the Roman 
armies, they were still able in u. c. 205 to raise 
volunteers for the armament of Scipio. (Liv. xxii. 9, 
xxvi. 11, xxviii. 45.) At the outbreak of the Social 
War, the Peligni, in conjunction with their neigh¬ 
bours and confederates the Marsi, were among the 
first to declare themselves against Rome; and the 
choice of their chief city, Corfinium, to be the capital 
of the confederates, and therefore the destined capital 
of Italy, had their plans proved successful, at once 
assigned them a prominent place among the nations 
arrayed against Rome. (Appian, B. C. i. 39; Liv. 
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Epit. Ixxii; Oros. v. 18; Veil. Pat. ii. 16; Diod. 
xxxvii. 2.) The choice of Corfinium was probably 
determined by its strength as a fortress, as well as 
by its central position in regard to the northern con¬ 
federates; at a later period of the war it was aban¬ 
doned by the allies, who transferred their senate and 
capital to Acsernia. (Diod. 1. c.) The name of the 
Peligni is not often mentioned during the wai’, 
though it is ceitain that they continued to take an 
active part in it throughout, and it is probable tliat 
they were almost uniformly associated with the 
Marsi. But in b. c. 90 we are told that they sus¬ 
tained a severe defeat by Scr. Sulpicius Galba (Liv. 
Epit Ixxiii.); and before the close of the following 
year they were received to submission, together with 
the Marrucini and Vestini, by Cn. Poinpeius Strabo, 
B. c. 88. (Liv. Epit Ixxvi.) It is certain that the 
I’eligni, as well as their neighbours, were at this 
time, or very soon after, admitted to the Roman 
franchise, for the sake of which they had originally 
engaged in the war: they were enrolled in the Ser- 
gian tribe, together with the Marsi and Sabines. 
(Cic. in Vatin. 15; Schol. Bob. ad loc.) The 
Peligni again figure in the history of the Civil War 
between Caesar and Pompey, B. c. 49, when their 
chief town, Corfinium, was occupied by Doinitius 
Ahenobarbus with twenty cohorts, which he had 
raised for the most part among the Marsi and 
Peligni, and with which ho at first checked the ad¬ 
vance of Caesar; but the rapid spread of disaffection 
among his own troops quickly compelled him to 
surrender. (Caes. B. C. i. 15—23.) Sulmo, which 
had been also garrisoned by Domitius, yielded without 
resistance to Caesar. (Jb. 17.) The Peligni, in 
common with the other mountain tribes, seem to 
have retained to a considerable extent their national 
character and feeling, long after they had become 
merged in the condition of Roman citizens, and as 
late as the civil war between Vespasian and Vitel- 
lius (a. d. 69) they are mentioned as declaring 
themselves, as a people, in favour of the former. 
(Tac. JJiat. iii. 59.) This is the last notice of them 
which occurs in history; but they are described by 
all the geographers as a distinct people, retaining 
their separate nationality. (Strab. v. p. 241; Plin. 
iii. 12. .s. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 64.) For administrative 
pmrposes they were included in the Fourth Region of 
Augustus (Plin. c.); and in the later division of 
this part of Italy, their territory was comprised, 
together with that of the Marsi, in the province 
called Valeria. {Lib. Colon, p. 228). It now forms 
a i>art of the province Abruzzo Ulterioi'e. 

The position of the Peligni, surrounded on all 
sides by the loftiest ranges of tlie Apennines, while 
the valley of the Gizio itself is at a considerable 
elevation above the sea, naturally renderedthe climate 
one of the coldest in Italy. Horace uses the ex¬ 
pression “ Peligna frigora,” as one almost proverbial 
for extreme cold; and Ovid, who was a native of 
Sulmo, repeatedly alludes to the cold and wintry 
climate of his native district. (Hor. Carm. iii. 19. 
8; Ovid, Fast iv. 81, 685, Trist iv. 9.) On the 
other hand, it derived from the same cause the ad¬ 
vantage of being watered by numerous and jicrennial 
streams, fed by the snows of the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains, where they are said to linger throughout the 
summer. (Ovid, Amor. ii. 16, Fast iv. 685.) The 
broad valley of the Gizio was, however, sufficiently 
fertile; it produced considei*able quantities of com, 
and wine in abundance, though not of superior 
quality, and a few sheltered spots would even admit 
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of the growth of olives. (Ovid, Amor. ii. 16. 6 , 7; 
MartiaT, i. 27. 5, xiii. 121 .) Of the character of 
the Peligni, we know only that they were esteemed 
as rivalling in bravery their neighbours the Marsi 
(Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Cic. in Vatin. 15; Sil. Ital. 
viii. 610), and that from their secluded position 
they always retained the primitive simplicity of 
their habits. From an expression of Horace it 
would appear also that they shared with the Marsi 
the reputation of skill in magical incantations. (Hor. 
Ej)od. 17. 60.) 

The Peligni had only three principal towns, Cor- 
FiNiuM, SuLMO, and SurERAEQUUM, of which the 
two first only are known historically, and were 
doubtless much the most important places. But 
Pliny notices all three in his list of towns; and the 
same names are found also in the Liber Coloniarum. 
(Plin. I.C.; Lih. Colon, pp. 228, 229.) Hence 
these are obviously the three alluded to by Ovid, 
when he calls his native town of Sulmo “ Peligni 
pars tertia ruris” (rimor. ii. 16); and it thus ap¬ 
pears there were no other places in the district 
which enjoyed municipal rank and had a territory 
of their own. Cuculum, mentioned only by Strabo 
(v. p. 241) as situated to the right of the Via 
Valeria, is evidently the modern Cocullo, and must 
have been in the territory of the Peligni, but was 
probably an insignificant place. Statui.ak, known 
only from the Tabula as a station on the Via Valeria, 
7 miles from Corfinium, on the E. of the Mons 
Imeus, must have been situated at or near the vil¬ 
lage of Goriano. 

The territory of the Peligni must always have 
been an important point in regard to the communi¬ 
cations of the dilTerent nations of Central Italy. On 
the one side a natural pass, now known as the Forca 
CarusOj called in the Tabula the Mons Imeus,' 
connected the basin of the Gizio and lower valley 
of the Aternus with the land of the Marsi and basin 
of the lake Fucinus; on the other the remarkable 
pass or gorge through which the Aternus forces its 
way just below Popoli, afforded a natural outlet, 
through which these upland valleys had a direct 
communication with the sea. These two passes, in 
conjunction with that which led from the basin of 
the Fucinus to Carseoli, formed a natural line of 
w’ay from Romo and tlie Tyrrhenian sea to the 
Adriatic, which W'as undoubtedly frequented long 
before the Romans subdued the several nations 
through which it passed, and ages before the Via 
Valeria was laid down as an artificial road. That 
highway, indeed, was not continued through the 
land of the Peligni, and thence to the sea, until the 
reign of the emperor Claudius [Cerfennia]. In 
the other direction also the valley of the Gizio^ 
opening into that of the Aternus, afforded direct 
moans of communication with Rcate, Interamna, and 
the valley of the Tiber, while at its southern ex¬ 
tremity a practicable pass led through the heart of 
the Apennines into the valley of the Sagrus, and thus 
opened a direct line of communication with the 
interior of Samnium. The importance of this line 
of route, as well as the early period at which it was 
frequented, is shown by the circumstance that it 
was followed by the Roman armies in b. c. 340, 
when the Samnites, as well as the Marsi and Peligni, 
were friendly, and the revolt of the Latins cut off 
their natural line of march into Campania. (Liv. 
viii. 6 .) 

This line of road, as given in the Tabula, led 
from Corfinium by Sulmo to Aufidena, and thence 
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to Aesemia and Venafrum. At the distance of 7 
miles from Sulmo that itinerary places a station 
called “ Jovis Larene,” evidently the site of a temple, 
on the highest pai*t of the pass. The spot is still 
called Campo di Giove, and it is probable that the 
true reading is “Jovis Paleni,*' the adjoining moun¬ 
tain being still called Monte di Palena, and a village 
or small town at the foot of it bearing the same 
name. (Cluver, Ital. p. 759; Holsten. Not. ad 
Cluver. p. 145; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 165.) It thus 
appears that the ancient road followed a more cir¬ 
cuitous but easier line than the modern highroad, 
and thus avoided the passage of the Piano di Cinque 
Miglia, an upland valley at the highest part of the 
pass, much dreaded in winter and spring on ac¬ 
count of the terrific storms of wind and snow to 
which it is subject. (Craven’s Abruzzi, vol. ii. pp. 
45—50.) [E.H.B.1 

PELINAEUS. [Chios.] 

PELINNA, more commonly PELINNAEUM 
(rieAivva, Steph. B. 8. v .; Plin. iv. 8 . s. 15 ; Ile- 
\ipva7oy, Scylax, p. 25; Find. Pyth. x. 4 ; Strab. 
ix. p. 437; Arrian, Anah. i. 7 ; Liv. xxxvi. 10 ; 
n€kr}va7ov on coins, Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 146 ; Eth. 
Ue\ivva7os^, a town of Thessaly, in the district 
Ilistiaeotis, a little above the left bank of the 
Peneius. (Strab. 1 . c.) It seems to have been a 
place of some importance even in the time of Pindar 
(/. c.). Alexander the Great passed through the 
town in his rapid march from Illyria to Boeotia. 
(Arrian, 1. c.) It did not revolt from tlie Mace¬ 
donians together with the other Thessalians after 
the death of Alexander the Great. (Diotl. xviii. 11.) 
In the war between Antiochus and the Romans, 
B. c. 191, Pelinnaeum was occupied by the Atha- 
manians, but was soon afterwards recovered by 
the Romans. (Liv. xxxvi. 10, 14.) There are con¬ 
siderable remains of Pelinnaeum at Old Kardhiki 
or Gardhiki. “ The city occupied the face of a 
rocky height, together with a large quadrangular 
space at the foot of it on the south. The southern 
wall is more than half a mile in length, and the 
whole circumference near three miles.” (Leake, 
Northern Greece^ vol. iv. p. 288.) 

PE'LIUM (n^AAiov, Arrian, Anah. i. 5; FI^Aiof, 
Quadratus, ap. Steph. B. s. v. Liv. xxxi. 40), a 
town of the Dassaretii, on the Macedonian frontier, 
and commanding the pass which led into that 
country. From its situation it was a place of con¬ 
siderable importance, and was attacked by Alex¬ 
ander on his return from the expedition against the 
Getac, in the war against the two Illyrian kings 
Cleitus and Glaucias. Ou the defeat of the Illyrians 
Cleitus set the town on fire. According to Arrian 
(/. c.), Pelium was situated at the foot of a woody 
mountain, and close to a narrow defile through 
which the Eordaicus flowed, leaving in one part 
space only for four shields abreast, a description 
which corresponds so exactly with the pass of Tzan~ 
gon, or Klisura of JJevol, both as to the riter, and 
breadth of one part of the pass, that the identity 
can hardly be questioned. Pelium will then be 
either Plidssa or Porjani, but the former has the 
preference by its name, which seems to be a vulgar 
sounding of nrjAia(T<ra. (Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iiL p. 323.) The consul Sulpicius, in his first 
campaign against Philip (Liv. I c.\ crossed from 
Eordaea, or Sarighioli^ which he had ravaged over 
part of the plain of Grevend^ and through AnaseUtzet 
to Kastoria^ whence he diverged to Pelium, which 
he occupied, leaving a strong garrison in it, as it 
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was an advantageous post for making excursions 
into the enemy’s territory, [E. B. J.] 

PE'LIUM (n^AiOF), a lofty mountain in Thessaly, 
extending along the coast of Magnesia. It rises to 
the south of Ossa, and the last falls of the two 
mountains are connected by a low ridge. (Herod, 
vii. 129.) It forms a chain of some extent, stretch¬ 
ing from Mt. Ossa to the extremity of Magnesia, 
where it terminates in the promontories of Sepias 
and Aeantium. It attains its greatest height above 
lolcos. According to Ovid it is lower than Ossa 
{Fast. iii. 441), which Dodwell describes as about 
5000 feet high. In form it has a broad and ex¬ 
tended outline, and is well contrasted with the 
steeply conical shape of Ossa. On its eastern 
side Mt. Pelium rises almost precipitously from 
the sea; and its rocky and inhospitable shore 
(dfcr^ d\lfi€Vos TlrjhloVy Eurip. Ale. 595) proved 
fatal to the fleet of Xerxes. (Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iv. p. 384.) Mt. Pelium is still covered with ve¬ 
nerable forests, to which frequent allusion is made 
in the ancient poets. Homer constantly gives it the 
epithet of elvoaitpvWov {II. ii. 744, &c.). Its 
northern summit is clothed with oaks, and its eastern 
side abounds with chestnuts; besides which there 
are forests of beeches, elms, and pines. (Dicaearch. 
Descript. Mont. Pel. in Geogr. Grace. Min. p. 106, 
ed. Paris, 1855; Ov. Fast. v. 381; Valer. Place, 
ii. 6.) 

Mt. Pelium is celebrated in mythology. It plays 
an important part in the war of the giants and the 
gods; since the giants are said to have piled Ossa 
upon Pelium, in order to scale Olympus. It has been 
observed that this part of the fliblc is well explained 
by the respective forms of Ossa and Pelium. As Pe¬ 
lium is viewed from the south, two summits are seen 
at a considerable distance from each other,—a con¬ 
cavity between them, but so slight as almost to give 
the effect of a table-mountain, upon which fiction 
might readily suppose that another hill of the 
conical form of Ossa should recline, (Holland, Tra¬ 
vels, vol. ii. p. 96.) Mt. Pelium was said to be the 
residence of the Centaurs, and more especially of 
Cheiron, the instructor of Achilles, a legend to 
which the number of medicinal plants found on the 
.. mountain perhaps gave rise. (Dicaearch. 1. c .; Horn. 
II. ii. 743, xvi. 143; Pind. Pyth. ii, 83, iii. 7; 
Virg. Geoi'g. iii. 92.) 

According to Dicaearchus Q. c.), the cave of 
Cheiron and a temple of Zeus Actaeus occupied the 
summit of the mountain. The same writer relates 
that it was the custom of the sons of the principal 
citizens of Demetrias, selected by the priest, to 
ascend every year to this temple, clothed with thick 
skins, on account of the cold. Between the two 
summits of Mt. Pelium there is a fine cavern, now 
commonly known by the name of the cave of Achilles, 
and which accords with the position of the cave of 
Cheiron, mentioned by Dicaearchus. The same 
writer likewise speaks of two rivers of Mt. Pelium, 
called Crausindon and Brychon. One of them 
is now named Zervokhia, and falls into the gulf 
between Nekhori and St. George. (Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. iv. p. 384, seq.) Lastly, Pelium 
was connected with the tale of the Argonauts, 
since the timber of which their ship was built was 
cut down in the forests of this mountain. The 
north-western summit of Mt. Pelium is now named 
Pkssidhi; but the mountain is frequently called 
Zagordj from the town of this name immediately 
below the summit on the eastern side, f Leake, 1. c.; 
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Mdzi^res, Mmoire sur le Pilion et VOesa, Paris, 
1853.) 

PELLA (rieXXa, Herod, vii. 123 ; Thuc. ii. 99, 
100; Strab. vii. pp. 320, 323, 330, Fr. 22, 23; 
Ptol. iii. 13. § 39, viii. 12. § 8; Plin. iv. 17; Itin. 
Anton, f Itin. Hierosol.; Pent. Tah.\ ITfAXi;, 
Hierocles), the Capital of Macedonia. At the time 
when Xerxes passed through Macedon, Pella, which 
Herodotus (1. c.) calls a iroXlxv^ov, was in the 
hands of the Bottiaeans. Philip was the first to 
make Pella, which Amyntas had been obliged to 
evacuate (Xen. Hellen. v. 2. § 13; comp. Diodor, 
xiv. 92, XV. 19), a place of importance (Dem. de 
Cor. p. 247), and fixed the royal residence there: 
there was a navigation from the sea by the Lydias, 
though the marshes, which was 120 stadia in length, 
exclusive of the Lydias. (Scyl. p. 26.) These 
marshes were called Borbobos (B6p§opos), as ap¬ 
pears from an epigram (Theocrit. Chius, ap. Pint, 
de Exil. vol. viii. p. 380, ed. Reiske), in which Ari- 
.stotle is reproached for preferring a residence near 
them to that of the Academy. Archestratus (ap. 
Athen. vii. p. 328, a.) related that the lake pro¬ 
duced a fish called “ chromis,” of great size, and 
particularly fat in summer. From its position on a 
hill surrounded by waters, the metropolis of Philip, 
and the birthplace of Alexander (Juv. x. 168; 
Lucan, x. 20), soon grew into a considerable city. 
Had Alexander not been estranged from Macedonia, 
it would probably have attained greater importance. 
Antipater lived there as regent of Macedonia, but 
Cassander sj)ent less of his time at Pella, than at 
Thessalonica and Cassandreia ; from the time of 
Antigonus Gonatas till that of Perseus, a period of 
nearly a century, Pella remained the capital, and was 
a splendid town. (Liv. xxvi. 25, xxxvii. 7, xhi. 
41, 51, 67, xliii. 43, xliv. 10.) Livy (xliv. 46) has 
left the following description, derived undoubtedly 
from Polybius, of the construction of the city 
towards the lake. “ Pella stands upon a height 
sloping to the SW., and is bounded by marshes 
wliich are impassable both in winter and summer, 
and are caused by the overflowing of a lake. The 
citadel ” (the word “ arx” is wanting in our copies of 
Livy, but seems absolutely necessary both to the 
sense and the grammar) “ rises like an island from 
the part of the marsh nearest to the city, being 
built upon an immense embankment, which defies all 
injury from the waters; though appearing at a 
distance to be united to the wall of the city, it is in 
reality separated from it by a wet ditch, over which 
there is a bridge, so that no access whatever is 
afibrded to an enemy, nor can any prisoner whom the 
king may confine in the castle escape, but by the 
easily guarded bridge. In the fortress was the royal 
treasure.” It was surrendered to Aemilius Paullus 
(Liv. xlv. 45), and became, according to Strabo 
(p. 323) and the Itineraries, a station on the 
Egnatian Way, and a colony. (Plin. 1. c.) Dion 
Chrysostomus {Orat. Tars. Prior, vol. ii. p. 12, ed, 
Reiske) says that Pella was a heap of ruins; but 
from the fact that tliere are coins of the colony of 
Pella, ranging from Hadrian to Philip, this must be 
an exaggeration. The name of the city is found as 
lato as the sixth century of our era, as it occurs in 
Hierocles. It would seem indeed as if the name 
had survived the ruins of the city, and had reverted 
to the fountain, to which it was originally attached; 
as at a small distance from the village named 
Neokhori or Yenikivy^ which has been identified 
with a poition of the ancient Pella, there is a spring 
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called by the Bulgarians Pel^ and by the Greeks 
Tl4Wri. Below the fountain, are some remains of 
buildings, said to have been baths, and still called 
rd Aovrpd, These baths are alluded to by the 
comic poet Machon {ap. Athen. viii. p. 348, e.) as 
producing biliary complaints. Although little re¬ 
mains of Pella, a clear idea may be formed of its 
extent and general plan by means of the description 
in Livy, compared with the existing traces, con¬ 
sisting mainly of “ tumuli.’* TJie circumference of 
the ancient city has been estimated at about 3 
miles. The sources of the fountains, of which there 
are two, were probably about the centre of the site; 
and the modern road may possibly be in the exact 
lino of a main street which traverses it from E. to VV. 
The temple of Minerva Alcidemus is the only public 
building mentioned in history (Liv.xlii. 51), but of its 
situation nothing at present is known. Felix Beau- 
jour, who was consul-general at Saloniki (Tableau 
du Commerce de la Grece^ vol. i. p. 87), asserted 
that he saw the remains of a port, and of a canal 
communicating with the sea. Leake (NorOtem 
Greece^ vol. iii. pp. 261—266), who carefully went 
over the ground, could find no traces of a port, of 
which indeed there is no mention in ancient history; 
remains of a canal could be seen, as he was told, in 
summer. 

An autonomous coin of Pella has the typo of an 
ox feeding, which explains what Steph. B. (a. r.; 
comp.Ulpian, ad. Vem. deFals. Leg^ reports, that it 
was formerly called hovvSpos. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 73; 
Sestini, Mon. Vet p. 37.) [E. B. J.] 
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PELLA (n€A.Aa: Eth. flcAAoToy). 1. A city 
of Palestine, and one of the towns of Decapolis in 
the Peraea, being the most northerly place in the 
latter district. (Plin. v. 18. s. 16 ; Joseph. .B. X iii. 
3. § 3.) Stephanus B. (s. v.) calls it a city of 
Coele-Syria and Ptolemy (v. 15. § 23) also de¬ 
scribes it as a city of Decapolis in Cocle-Syria. 
Stephanus adds that it was also called Butis 
Bovtis), which appellation seems to bo preserved in 
its modern name El-Budsche. Its name Pella shows 
that it was either built or colonised by the Mace¬ 
donians. Pliny describes it as abounding in springs 
(“aquis divitem,” Plin. 1. c.). It was taken by An- 
tiochus the Great (Polyb. v. 70), and was afterwards 
destroyed by Alexander Jannacus, because its inha¬ 
bitants would not accept the Jewish religion (Joseph, 
Ant xiii. 15 (23). § 3, B.J. i. 4. § 8) ; but it was 
afterwards restored by Pompey. (Joseph. Ant xiv. 
4- (7). § 4.) Pella was the place to which the 
Christians of Jerusalem fled before the destruction 
of the latter city. (Euseb. E. iii. 5 ; Epiphan. 
tte Mens, et Ponder, p. 171; Belaud, Palaesiina, 
p. 924.) 

2. A town of Syria, on the Orontes, better known 
under the name of Apameia. [Apameia, No. 1.] 

PELLA'NA or PELLE'NE (^ n^AAava, Pans, 
iii. 20. § 2; n^AAoj^a, Strab. viii. p. 386; IIcA- 
hbvVf Xen. Hell vii. 5. § 9; Polyb. ir. 81,xvi. 37; 
Plut AgiSf 8), a town of Laconia, on the Eurotas, 
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and on the road from Sparta to Arcadia. It was 
said to have boon the residence of Tyndareos, when 
lie was expelled from Sjiarta, and was subsequently 
the frontier-fortress of Sparta on the Eurotas, as 
Sellasia was on the Genus. Polybius describes it 
(iv. 81) as one of the cities of the Laconian Tripolis, 
the other two being probably Carystus and Bclo- 
mina. It had ceased to be a town in the time of 
Pausanias, but he noticed there a temple of Asclepius, 
and two fountains, named Pellanis and Lanceia. 
Below Pellana, was the Characoma (Xapd«o>/Aa), a 
fortification or wall in the narrow part of the valley; 
and near the town was the ditch, which according 
to the law of Agis, w’as to separate the lots of the 
Spartans from those of the Perioeci. (Plut. I c.) 

Pausanias says that Pellana was 100 stadia from 
Belemina; but he does not specify its distance from 
Sparta, nor on which bank of the river it stood. It 
was probably on the left bank of the river at Aft 
Burlid, which is distant 55 stadia from Sparta, and 
100 from Mt Khelmus, the site of Belemina. ML 
Burlid has two peaked summits, on each of which 
stands a chapel; and the bank of the river, which is 
only separated from the mountain by a narrow 
meadow, is supported for the length of 200 yards by 
an Hellenic wall. Some copious sources issue from 
the foot of the rocks, and from a stream which 
joins the river at the southern end of the meadow, 
where the wall ends. There are still traces of an 
aqueduct, which appears to have carried the ■waters 
of those fountains to Sparta. The acropolis of 
Pellana may have occupied one of the summits of 
the mountain, but there are no traces of antiquity in 
either of the chapels. (Leake, Morea^ vol. iii. p. 13, 
seq.; Boblaye, Recherches^ <j'C. p. 76 ; Ross, Reisen 
im Peloponnes, p. 191; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol, 
ii. p. 255.) 

PELLE'NE. 1. (ncAA-^vr?, Dor. IleAAdi'o, HeA- 
\lm, Steph. B. s. v.: Eth. UeWrjvtvSf Pollenensis, Liv. 
xxxiv. 29 ; Pellenaeus, Plin. iv, 6 : Tzerkoriy nr. Zu- 
gra)^ a town of Acliaia, and the most easterly of the 
twelve Achaean cities, whose territory bordered upon 
that of Sicyon on the E. and upon that of Aegeira on 
the W. Pelleno w’as situated 60 stadia from the sea, 
upon a strongly fortified hill, the summit of which rose 
into an inaccessible peak, dividing the city into two 
parts. Its name was derived by the inhabitants 
themselves from the giant Pallas, and by the Argives 
from the Argive Pellen, a son of Phorbas. (Herod, 
i. 145; Pol. ii. 41; Strab. viii. p. 386; Pans. vii. 26. 
§§ 12—14 ; Apoll. Bhod. i. 176.) Pellene was a- 
city of great antiquity. It is mentioned in the 
Homeric catalogue; and according to a tradition, 
preserved by Thucydides, the inhabitants of Scione in 
the peninsula of Pallene in Macedonia professed to 
bo descended from the Achaean Pallenians, who 
were driven on the Macedonian coast, on their return 
from Troy. (Horn. II. ii. 574; Thuc. iv. 120.) At 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian War, Pellene 
was the only one of the Achaean towns which 
espoused the Spartan cause, though the other states 
afterwards followed their example. (Thuc. ii. 9.) 
In the time of Alexander the Great, Pellene fell 
under the dominion of one of its citizens of the name 
of Chacron, a distinguished athlete, who raised him¬ 
self to the tyranny by Alexander’s assistance. (Pans, 
vii. 27. § 7.) In the wars which followed the re-esta¬ 
blishment of the Achaean League, Pellene was 
several times taken and re-taken by the contending 
parties. (Pol. H. 52, iv. 8, 13; Plut. Cleom. 17, 
Arat 31, 32.) The buildings of Pellene are de-> 
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scribed by Pausanias (vii. 27). Of these^ tbe most 
Important were a temple of Athena^ with a statue of 
the goddess, said to liave been one of the earlier 
works of Pheidias; a temple of Dionysus Lampter, 
in whose honour a festival, Lampteria, was cele¬ 
brated ; a temple of Apollo Theoxeiiius, to whom a 
festival, Theoxenia, was celebrated; a gymnasium, 
&c. Sixty stadia from the city was' the Mysaeum 
(Mdo'oto*'), a temple of the Mysian Demeter; and 
near it a temple of Asclepius, called Cyrus (Kvpos) : 
at both of these places there were copious springs. 
The ruins of Pellene are situated at ZugrcL^ and are 
now called Tzerkovi, The two temples of Mysaeum 
and Cyrus are placed by Leake at Trikhala^ SE. of 
the ancient city. (Leake, Morea^ vol. iii. p. 215, 
Peloponneaiaca^ p. 391.) 

Between Aegium and Pellene, there was a village 
also called Pellene, celebrated for the manufacture 
of a particular kind of cloaks, which were given as 
prizes in the agonistic contests in the city. (Strab. 
viii. p.386j Pind. 01 ix. 146, with Schol.; Aristoph. 
Au. 1421, with Schol.; Hesych. and Phot. a.v. 
tleWrjt/iKal K. 0. Mtiller (Dor. vol. ii. 

p.430), how'cver, questions this second Pellene: he 
supposes that Strabo is describing Pellene as both 
citadel and village, and he corrects the text, Kelrat 
Si fitra^b Alylov Hal instead of IleA- 

X-f)P7)f ; but the context renders this conjecture im¬ 
probable. 

The harbour of Pellene was called Aristonautae 
(’ApiffTovaOrai), and was distant 60 stiidia from 
Pellene, and 120 from Aegeira. It is said to have 
been so called from the Argonauts having landed 
there in the course of their voyage. (Paus. vii. 26. 
§ 14, ii. 12, § 2.) It was probably on the site of 
the modem Kamdri. (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 384.) 
A little to tlic E., near the coast, was the fortress 
OlCuus (’'OAoupos), dependent uiwn Pellene; Leake 
places it at Xylo-castro. It would thus have stood 
at the entrance of the gorge leading from the mari¬ 
time plain into the territory of Pellene, and would 
liave been a position of great importance to the 
safety of that district. (Xen.vii. 14. §§ 17, 
18 ; Plin. iv. 6; Mel. iii. 3 ; Steph. B. s. v, ; Leake, 
vol. iii. p. 224.) Near Aristonautae was Gonussa 
or Gonoessa (Tovoearcra), to which Homer gives 
the epitliet of lofty (atVen/^). According to Puu- 
sanias its proper name was Donussa (^Aovov<r(ra)^ 
which was changed by Peisistratus into Gonoessa, 
when he collected the poems of Homer. Pausanias 
says that it was a fortress belonging to the Sicy- 
onians, and lay between Aegeira and Pellene; but i 
from its position we may infer that it was at one | 
time dependent upon Pellene. Leake places it at 
Koryfi, the lofty mountain, at the foot of which 
is Kamdri, the ancient Aristonautae. (Horn, IL ii. 
573 ; Paus. vii. 26. § 13 ; Leake, vol. iii. p. 385.) 

2. A town in Laconia. [Pellana.] 
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PELO'DES POUTUS. [Buthrotum.] 
PE'LOPIS PNSULAE, nine small islands lying 
off Methana, on the Argolic coast. (Paus. ii. 34. 
§ 3.) They must be the islands lying between 
Kpidanrus and,Aegina, of which Pityonnesus (A«- 
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ghUWi) Is the largest. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 20; Leake, 
Moreay vol. ii. p. 456.) 

PELOPONNE'SUS. [Grakcia.] 

PELO'BUS, PELO'RIS,orPELO'RIAS (UiKoipos 
dKpUf Ptol.; Uehapls, Thuc., Dion. Per,; UeAccpids, 
PoL, Strab.: Capo di Faro\ a celebrated promontory 
of Sicily, forming the NE. extremity of the whole 
island, and one of the thi*ee promontories which were 
considered to give to it the triangular form from 
which it derived the name of Trinacria. (Pol. i. 42; 
Strab. vi. pp. 265,266; Diod. v. 2; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; 
Dion. Per. 467—472; Ovid. Met. xiii. 727.) It 
was at the same time the point which projected 
furthest towards the opposite coast of Italy; so that 
the narrowest part of the Sicilian straits was that 
which lay between Cape Pelorus and the coast ad¬ 
joining the headland of Caenys {Punta del Pezzo) on 
the coast of Bruttium. [Caenys.] A strange story 
is told by some Roman writers tliat it derived its 
name from the pilot of Hannibal, who was put to 
death by that general from a suspicion of treachery; 
thus overlooking the fact that it was known by that 
name to the Greeks for centuries before the time of 
Hannibal. (Mel. ii. 7. § 17; Val. Max. ix. 8. § 1; 
Sallust, ap. Serv. ad Aen. iii. 411.) 'I'he actual 
headland of Pelorus, now called the Capo del Faro, 
is a low, sandy point; but about 2 miles from its ex¬ 
tremity there begins a ridge of hills which quickly 
rises into a range of mountains, of no great elevation, 
but steep and strongly marked. These continue in 
an unbroken range at the back of Messina, near 
which they attain a height of about 3000 feet, and 
flank the east coast of the island as far as the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Taormina, where they turn abruptly to 
Ibo W. and stretch across in that direction without 
any real interruption, till they join the more lofty 
group of the Monte Madonia. It is to tliis range 
of mountains that the name of Mons Neptunius 
is applied by Solinus (5. § 12), and which that 
author describes as separating tlie Tyrrhenian and 
Adriatic (i. e. Sicilian) seas. But there is no real 
geographical lino of separation between these moun¬ 
tains and those further W., which were known to 
the ancients as the Mons Nebrodes. 

The headland of Pelorus may thus be looked upon 
as tlie extremity of a great mountain promontoiy, 
formed by the range of the Mons Neptunius, and 
extending from the neighbourhood of Messina to 
that of Milazzo (Mylae), or, in a still wider sense, 
from Tauromenium on the E. coast to Tyndaris on 
the N. Diodorus calls it 100 stadia from the pro¬ 
montory to Messana, and the distance is still com¬ 
monly reckoned 12 miles, though it does not really 
exceed 8. (Diod. xiv. 56.) 

From its proximity to Messana and its position 
commanding the passage of the straits, Pelorus was 
an important naval station, and as such its name is 
frequently mentioned in history. Thus, in b.c. 425, 
when the Athenian fleet under Laches was established 
at Rhegium, the Syracusans and their allies took 
post with their fleet at Pelorus, where they were sup¬ 
ported also by a land force. (Thuc. iv. 25.) In 
B. c. 396 the Carthaginian general Himilco took post 
at Pelorus with his fleet and army, and, when the 
Messanians sallied out to attack him, by taking ad¬ 
vantage of a north wind, sent his fleet down suddenly 
to Messana, which was surprised and taken before 
the troops could return to its defence. (Diod. xiv. 
66, 67.) Again, during the siege of Messana by 
the Carthaginians at the commencement of the First 
Punic War, it was at Pelorus that their fleet was 
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staUonedi witb Uie view both of threatening the dtj 
and preventing the Romans from crossing the straits. 
(Pol, i. 11.) And at a later period, during the con¬ 
test between Octavian and Sextus Pompey in the 
neighbourhood of Messana, the headland of Pelorus 
once more became an important post, being one of the 
points sedulously guarded by Pompey in order to 
prevent his adversary from eifecting a landing. 
(Appian, B. (7. v. 105, 116.) 

The actual promontory of Pelorus, as already men¬ 
tioned, is a low spit or point of sand, about 2 miles 
in length, which has evidently been thrown up by 
the currents, which flow with great rapidity through 
the straits. (Symth’s Sicily, p. 109.) A tradition, 
reported by Diodorus, but as ancient as the time of 
Hesiod, represented it as an artificial work con¬ 
structed by the giant Orion. (Diod. iv. 85.) Within 
this sandy point, between the beach and the hills, 
are enclosed two small lakes or pools which are fa¬ 
mous for producing the best eels and cockles in Sicily 
(Smyth, 1. c. p. 106),—a reputation they already en¬ 
joyed in ancient times, as the “ cockles of Pelorus ” 
are repeatedly noticed by Athcnaeus; and Solinus, 
who mentions the lakes in question, speaks of them 
as abounding in fish. There appear to have been 
three of them in his day, but the marvels which he 
relates of one of tliem are purely fabulous. (Athen. 
i. p. 4. c., iii. p. 92. f.; Solin. 5. §§ 2—4.) A temple 
of Neptune stood in ancient times upon the promon¬ 
tory, as well as a lighthouse or Pharos, the memory 
of which is retained in the modern name of Punta 
del Faro, by which the capo is still known. This 
appellation seems to have indeed come into use be- 
fore the close of the Roman Empire, as Servius, in 
describing the width of the Sicilian strait, measures 
it a Columna usque ad Pharon.” (Serv. ad Aen. 
iii. 411.) But no remains of either building are now 
visible. [E. H, B.] 

PELO'RUS (nAe^pof), a small river of Iberia, in 
Asia, probably a tributary of the Cyrus. (Dion 
Cass, xxxvii. 2; comp. Groskurd’s Strab. vol. ii. 
p. 375.) 

PELSO (Aur. Viet, de Coes. 40) or PEISO 
(Plin. iii. 27), a considerable lake in the north of 
Pannonia. A large portion of it was drained 
by the emperor Galerius, who conducted its waters 
into the Danube, and thus reclaimed large tracts of 
land, which formed an important addition to the 
province. (Aur, Viet. 1. c.) The modem name of 
this lake is Plattensee; during rainy seasons it still 
overflows its banks far and wide, and forms extensive 
marshes, which are probably the very districts that 
were drained by Galerius. Lake Pelso is mentioned 
under dilferent modifications of this name, such as 
Lacus Pelsodis (Jornand. Get. 52, 53) and Pelsois 
(Geogr. Rav. iv. 19), while in the middle ages it 
was called Pelissa. Muchar {Noric. i. p. 3, &c.) 
regards Peiso and Pelso as two lakes, placing 
the former, with Pliny, near the Deserta Boiorum, 
and identifying it with the Neusiedlersee, while he 
admits the Pelso to be the Plattensee. This hy¬ 
pothesis, however, can hardly be sustained, as it is 
pretty certain that the Nemiedlersee did not exist 
in the times of the Romans, but was formed at a 
later period. (Comp. Scheonwisner, Antiquitates 
et Historia Sabariae, p. 17, &c.; Liechtenberg, 
Geogr. des Oester. Kaiserataates, vol. iii, p. 1245, 
&c.) [L.S.] 

PELTAE (n^Tot: Eth. Tl€\rrjvoi, Pelteni), a 
considerable town of Phiygia, was situated, ac¬ 
cording to Xenophon (Ana5. i. 2. § 10), at a dis- 
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tance of 10 parasangs from Celaenae, at the head of 
the river Maeander. Xenophon describes it as a 
populous city, and states that the army of Cyms 
remained there three days, during which games 
and sacrifices were performed. The Peuting. Table, 
where the name is erroneously written Pella, places 
it, quite in accordance with Xenophon, 26 miles 
from Apamea Cibotus, to the conventus of which 
Peltae belonged. (Plin. v. 29; comp. Ptol. v. 2. 
§ 25; Steph. B. a. v.) Strabo (xii. p. 676) men- 
tion.s Peltae among the smaller towns of Phrygia, 
and the Notitiae name it among the episcopal cities 
of Phrygia Pacatiana. The district in which the 
town was situated derived from it the name of the 
Peltaean plain (n«AT9;v(ivor IleATivbi/ireUlov, Strab. 
xiii. p. 629). Kiepert (op. Franz, Funfjnachriften, 
p. 36) fixes the site of Peltae at the place where 
Mr. Hamilton found ruins of an ancient city, about 
8 miles south of Sandakli (^Journal of the Roy, 
Geogr. Society, viii. p. 144); while Hamilton him¬ 
self (^Researches, ii. p. 203) thinks that it must 
have been situated more to tlie south-west, near the 
modem Tshekli. But .this latter hypothesis seems 
to place it too far west. [L. S.] 

PELTUTNUM (^Eth. Peltuinas, -atis; Anaedo- 
nia), a considerable town of the Vestini, and one of 
the four ascribed to that people by Pliny (iii. 12. 
8. 17). Its name is not found in Ptolemy or the 
Itineraries, but its municipal importance is attested 
by various inscriptions. One of these confimis the 
fact mentioned by Pliny, that the Aufinates were 
closely connected with, or dependent on, Peltuinum, 
apparently the more important place of the two. 
We learn from the Liber Ooloniamm (p. 229) that 
it attained the rank of a colony, probably under 
Augustus : but at a later period, as we learn from 
an inscription of the date of A. d. 242, it was le- 
duced to the condition of a Praefectura, though it 
seems to have been still a flourishing town. (Orell. 
Jnscr. no. 4036 ; Zumpt, de Coloniia, p. 359, not.) 
Its site was unknown to Cluvenus, but can be 
fixed with certainty at a spot called Anaedonia, 
between the villages of Castel Nuovo and Praia, 
about 14 miles SE. of Aqmla, on the road from 
thence to Popoli. The ancient name is retained by 
a neighbouring church, called in ecclesiastical docu¬ 
ments S. Paolo a Peltuino. A considerable part of 
the circuit of the ancient walls is still visible, with 
remains of various public buildings, and the ruins of 
an amphitheatre of reticulated work. (Giovenazzi^ 
Aveta, p. 119; Romanolli, vol. iii. pp. 264—268; 
Orelli, Inacr, 106, 3961, 3981). [E. H. B.] 

PELVA, a town of Dalmatia, which the Antonine 
Itinerary places on the road from Sirmium to Sa- 
lonae. Schafarik {Slav, Alt, vol. i. pp. 60, 247) 
identifies it with Plewa, a place in Bosnia, with a 
river of the same name, of which Pelva is the La- 
tinised form. [E. B. J.] 

PELU'SIUM (UrjXoinnov, Ptol. iv. 5. § 11, viii. 
15. § 11; Steph. B. a. v .; Strab. xvii. p. 802, seq.; Eth, 
Uri\ov(Ti(iTvis, U7}Ko6<no5), was a city of Lower Ae- 
gypt, situated upon the easternmost bank of the Nile, 
the Ostium Pelusiacum, to which it gave its name. 
It was the Sin of the Hebrew Scriptures {Ezeh, 
XXX. 15); and this word, as well as its Aegyptian 
appellation, Peremoun or Peromi, and its Greek 
(irt^Aos) import the city of the ooze or mud {omi, 
Coptic, mud), Pelusium lying between the sea¬ 
board and the Deltaic marshes, about two and a half 
miles from the sea. The Ostium Pelusiacum was 
choaked by sand as early as the first century b, a, 
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and the coast-line has now advanced far beyond its 
ancient limits, so that the city, even in the third 
century A. D., was at least four miles from the Me¬ 
diterranean. The principal produce of the neigh¬ 
bouring lands was flax, and the linum Pelusiacum 
(Plin. xix. 1. 8. 3) was both abundant and of a 
very fine quality. It was, however, as a border- 
fortress on the frontier, as the key of Aegypt as 
regarded Syria and the sea, and as a place of great 
strength, that Pelusium was most remarkable. 
From its position it was directly exposed to attack 
by the invaders of Aegypt; several important battles 
were fought under its w^ls, and it was often besieged 
and taken. The following are the most memorable 
events in the history of Pelusium: 

1. Sennacherib, king of Assyria, n. c. 720—715, in 
the reign of Sethos the Aethiopian (25th dynasty) 
advanced from Palestine by the way of Libna and 
Lachish upon Pelusium, but retired without fight¬ 
ing from before its walls Qsaiah^ xxxi. 8 ; Herod, 
ii. 141 ; Strab. xiii. p. 604). His retreat was as¬ 
cribed to the favour of Hephaestos towards Sethos, 
his priest. In the night, while the Assyrians slept, 
a host of field-mice gnawed the bow-strings and 
shield-straps of the Assyrians, who fled, and many 
of them were slain in their flight by the Aegyptians. 
Herodotus saw in the temple of Hephaestos at Mem¬ 
phis, a record of this victory of the Aegyptians, viz. 
a statue of Sethos holding a mouse in his hand. The 
story probably rests on the fact that in the sym¬ 
bolism of Aegypt the mouse implied destruction. 
(Comp. Horapoli. Uieroglt/ph. i. 50; Aelian, //. An. 
vi. 41.) 

2. Tlie decisive battle which transferred the throne 
of the Pharaohs to Cambyses, king of the Medo- 
Persians, was fought near Pelusium in b. c. 525. 
The fields around were strewed with the bones of the 
combatants when Herodotus visited Lower Aegypt; 
and the skulls of the Aegyptians were distinguishable 
from those of the Persians by their superior hard¬ 
ness, a fact confirmed by the mummies, and which 
the historian ascribes to the Aegyptians shaving 
their heads from infancy, and to the Persians cover¬ 
ing them up with folds of cloth or linen. (Herod, 
ii. 10, seq.) As Cambyses advanced at once to 

^ Memphis, Pelusium probably surrendered itself im¬ 
mediately after the battle. (Polyaen. Stratag. vii. 9.) 

3. In B. c. 373, Pharnabazus, satrap of Phry¬ 
gia, and Iphicrates, the commander of the Athenian 
annament, appeared before Pelusium, but retired 
without attacldng it, Ncctanebus, king of Aegypt, 
having added to its former defences by laying the 
neighbouring lands under water, and blocking up the 
navigable cliannels of the Nile by embankments. 
(Diodor. xv. 42 ; Nepos, Tphicr. c. 5.) 

4. Pelusium was attacked and taken by the Per¬ 
sians, B. c. 309. The city contained at the time a 
gaiTison of 5000 Greek mercenaries under the com¬ 
mand of Philophron. At first, owing to the rashness 
of the Thebans in the Persian service, the defend¬ 
ants had the advantage. But the Aegyptian king 
Kectanebus hastily venturing on a pitched battle, 
his troops were cut to pieces, and Pelusium sur¬ 
rendered to the Theban general Lacrates on honour¬ 
able conditions. (Diodor. xvi. 43.) 

6. In B. c. 333, Pelusium opened its gates to 
Alexander the Great, who placed a garrison in it 
under the command of one of those ofiScers entitled 
“ Companions of the King.” (Arrian, £ap. Alex. 
iii. 1, seq.; Quint. Curt. iv. 33.) 

6. In B. c. 173, Antiochus Epiphanes utterly 
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defeated the troops of Ptolemy Philometor under 
the walls of Pelusium, which he took and retained 
after he had retired from the rest of Aegypt. (Polyb. 
Legal. § 82 ; Hieronym. in Dcmiel. xi.) On the fall 
of the Syrian kingdom, however, if not earlier, 
Pelusium had been restored to its rightful owners, 
since 

7. In B. c. 55, it belonged to Aegypt, and Marcus 
Antonius, as general of the horse to the Roman pro- 
consul Gabinius, defeated the Aegyptian army, and 
made himself master of the city. Ptolemy Auletes, 
in whose behalf the Romans invaded Aegypt at this 
time, wished to put the Pelusians to the sword; but 
his intention was thwarted by Antonius. (Plut. 
Anton, c. 3; Val. Max. ix. 1.) 

8. In B. c. 31, immediately after his victory at 
Actium, Augustus appeared before Pelusium, and 
was admitted by its governor Seleucus within its 
walls. 

Of the six military roads formed or adopted by 
the Romans in Aegypt, the following are mentioned 
in the Itincrarium of Antoninus as connected witli 
Pelusium: — 

1. From Memphis to Pelusium. This road joined 
the great road from Pselcis in Nubia at Babylon, 
nearly opposite Memphis, and coincided with it as 
far as Scenae Veteranorum. The two roads, viz. 
that from Pselcis to Scenae Veteranorum, which 
turned olf to the east at Heliopolis, and that front 
Memphis to Pelusium, connected the latter city witli 
the capital of Lower Aegypt, Trajan’s canal, and 
Arsinoe, or Stiez, on the Sinus Heroopolites. 

2. From Acca to Alexandreia, ran along the Me¬ 
diterranean sea from Raphia to Pelusium. 

Pelusium suffered greatly from the Persian in¬ 
vasion of Aegypt in a. d. 501 (Eutychii, Anna?.), 
but it offered a protracted, though, in the end, an 
ineffectual resistance to the arms of Amrou, the son 
of Asi, in A. D. 618. As on former occasions, the 
surrender of the key of the Delta, was nearly 
equivalent to the subjugation of Aegypt itself. The 
khalifs, however, neglected the harbours of their 
new conquest generally, and from this epoch Pelu¬ 
sium, which had been long on the decline, now 
almost disappears from history. Its ruins, which 
have no particular interest, are found at Tineh^ 
near Dnmietta. (Champollion, I'Lggpte, vol. ii. 
p. 82 ; D(^non, Descript, de VEgypte^ vol. i. p. 208, 
iii. p. 306.) [W. B. D.] 



PEME (Ji. Ant. p. 156), probably the same as 
the Pempte (UepirTri) of Stephanus B. (s, v.), a 
town of Aegypt, in the Heptanoinis, 20 miles above 
Memphis, on the left bank of the Nile, now called 
Bemhe. In the old editions of Pliny (v. 29. s. 35) 
we find a place called Pemma, belonging to the 
Nomads dwelling on the borders of Aegypt and 
Aethiopia; but Sillig, instead of “Cysten, Pemmani, 
Gadagalenreads “ Cysten, Macadagalen.” 

PENErUS. 1. The chief river of Thessaly. 
[Thkssabia.] 

2. The chief river of Elis. [Elis.] 

PENESTAE, in Thessaly. See Diet, of A ntiq. s, v. 

PENESTAE, a people of Hlyricum, who appear 
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to have possessed a large tract of mountainous 
country to the N. of the Dassaretae, and extending 
to the £. as far as the frontier of Macedonia, while 
on the W. and NW. it almost reached to the 
Labeates and the dominions of Gentius. (Liv. xliii. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 25, xliv. 11.) The principal <dty 
of this warlike tribe was Uscana ; besides which 
they had the two fortresses of Draudacum and 
Oaenkum. [E. B. J.] 

PENIEL or PENUEL (i. e. “ Face of God,^* 
El5oy ©eoO, LXX.), a place beyond Jordan, where 
Jacob wrestled with the angel {Gen. xxxii. 30), 
and where a town was afterwards founded by the 
tribe of Gad. {Judges, viii. 8.) 

PE'NIUS, a small river of Colchis, falling into 
the Euxine, on which stood a town of the same 
name. (Plin. iv. 4; Ov. ex Pont iv. 10. 47.) 

PENNELOCUS, in the Antonine Itin., and PEN- 
NOLUCOS m the Pcutinger Table, is a place in 
Gallia in the country of the Nantuates, between Vi- 
viscus ( Vevay) and Tamaja {St Maurice'). In the 
Itins. the distance of Pennelocus from Viviscus is 
marked viiii.; but it is uncertain whether they are 
Roman miles or Gallic leagues. It is generally as¬ 
sumed that Villeneuve at the eastern end of the Lake 
of Geneva is the site of Pennelocus, but the distance 
from Vevay docs not agree. D’Anvillo found in 
some old maps a place called Penne on the direction 
of the road, but the position of Penne does not agree 
with the distances in the Itins. Pennelocus was in 
the Vallis Pennina or the Valais. [G.L.] 

PENNI'NAE ALPES. [Alpes, p. 108, a.] 
PENNOCRUCIUM, a town in the territory of 
the Cornavii, in Britannia Romana, sometimes iden¬ 
tified with Penhridge in Staffordshire, but more 
probably Stretton. {Itin., Ant p. 470; Camden, 
p. 636.) [T. II. D.] 

PENTADEMl'TAE (rieVTaSrjAttrat), a tribe of 
Teuthrania in Mysia, which is mentioned only by 
Ptolemy (v. 2, § 15). [L. S.] 

PENTATOLIS. [Cyrenaica.] 
PENTEDA'CTYLOS (Plin. vi. 29. s. 34; 
toW/ctvAov 6pos, Ptol. iv. 5. § 25), a mountain in 
Egypt, on the Arabian Gulf, S. of Berenice. 
PE'NTELE. [Attica, p. 327, a.] 
PENTELEIUM (nevr^Actot'), a fortress near 
Pheneus, in the north of Arcadia, situated upon a 
mountain of the same name. For details see Phk- 

NEUS. 

PENTEXICUS MONS. [Attica, pp. 322, a., 
823, b.] 

PENTRI {UtvTpoi), a tribe of the Samnites, and 
apparently one of the most important of the sub¬ 
divisions of that nation. Their capital city was 
Bovianum (Liv. ix. 31), in the very heart of the 
Samnite territory, and it is therefore probable that 
they occupied the whole of that rugged and moun¬ 
tainous district which extends from the frontiers of 
Latium, in the valley of the Liris, to those of the 
Frentani, towards the Adriatic. But it is impossible 
to determine their exact limits, or to separate their 
history from that of the remaining Samnites. It is 
probable, indeed, that, throughout the long wars of 
the Romans with the Samnites, the Pentri were the 
leading tribe of the latter pwple, and always took 
part in the war, whether specified or not. The only 
occasion when we hear of their separating themselves 
from the rest of their countrymen, is during the 
Second Punic War, when we are told that all the 
other Samnites, excq)t the Pentri, declared in favour 
of Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, b.c. 216. 
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(Liv. xxii. 61.) This is the last occasion on which 
wo find their name in history; all trace of the dis¬ 
tinction between them and the other Samnites seems 
to have been subsequently lost, and their name is 
not even mentioned by Strabo or Pliny. The geo¬ 
graphical account of their country is given under 
the article Samnium. [E. H. B.] 

PEOR {^oytap, LXX.), a mountain in the land of 
Moab. {Numb, xxiii. 28.) It is placed by Eusebius 
{s. V. *Apa€i)9 Muds) between Livias and Esbus, 
over against Jericho. 

PEGS ARTE'MIDOS. [Specs Artemidos.] 

PEPARETHUS {Uendprjdos: Eth.UenapiiOios), 
an island in the Aegaean sea, lying off the coast of 
Thessaly, to the east of Halonnesus. Pliny describes 
it as 9 miles in circuit, and says that it was formerly 
called Evoenus (iv. 12. s. 23). It was said to have 
been colonised by some Cretans under the command 
of'Staphylus. (Scymn. Ch. 579; Horn. Hymn. 
Apoll. 32.) Peparothus was an island of some im¬ 
portance, as appears from its frequent mention in 
history, and from its possessing three towns (rpl- 
TToAiy, Scylax, p. 23), one of which bore the same 
name as the island. (Strab. ix. p. 436.) The town 
suffered from an earthquake in the Peloponnesian 
War, B.c. 426. (Time. iii. 89.) It was attacked 
by Alexander of Pherae (Diod. xv. 95), and the 
island was laid waste by Philip, because the inhabi¬ 
tants, at the instigation of the Athenians, had taken 
possession of Halonnesus. (Dem. de Cor. p. 248, 
Epist. Phil. p. 162.) In b. c. 207, Philip sent a 
garrison to the city of Peparethus, to defend it 
against the Romans (Liv. xxviii. 5); but he de¬ 
stroyed it in B. c. 200, that it might not fall into 
the hands of the latter. (Liv. xxxi. 28.) Peparethus 
was celebrated in antiquity for its wine (Athen. i. 
p. 29; Ileracl. Pont. Fragm. 13; Plin. xiv. 7. s. 9) 
and oil. (Ov. Met vii. 470.) Diodes, the earliest 
Greek historian who wrote upon the foundation of 
Romo, was a native of Peparethus. [See Diet of 
Bktgr. Vol. I. p. 1010,] Peparethus is now called 
Khilidhromia, and still produces wine, which finds a 
good market on the mainland. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 112.) 

PEPPIRINE {UeTreplur)), an island off the SW. 
coast of India, which undoubtedly derived its name 
from producing pepper. (Ptol. vii. 1. § 95.) 

PEPHNUS (Ile^j/os, Pans.; U€(pp6p, Steph. B.), 
a town of Laconia, on the eastern coast of the Mes- 
senian gulf, distant 20 stadia from Thalamae. In 
front of it was an island of the same name, which 
Pausanias describes as not larger than a great rock, 
in which stood, in the open air, brazen statues of the 
Dioscuri, a foot high. There was a tradition, that 
the Dioscuri were born in this island. The island is at 
the mouth of the river MiUa, which is the minor 
Pamisus of Strabo (viii. p. 361). In the island, 
there are two ancient tombs, which are called those 
of the Dioscuri. The Messenians said that their 
territories originally extended as far as Pephnus. 
[MESSENiA,p.345,a.] (Pans. iii. 26. §§ 2,3; Gell, 
I liner, of the Morea, p. 238; Leake, Morea, vol. L 
p. 330, Peloponnesiaca, p. 178 ; Boblaye, Richer- 
ches, (fc. p. 93 ; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. pp. 
283, 284.) 

PPiPU'ZA (n^TToufa), a town in the western part 
of Phrygia, which is mentioned only by late writers. 
It gave its name to an obscure body of heretics 
noticed by Epiphanius {Haeres, xlviii. 14) ; but 
they did not exist long, since their town was ruined 
and deserted when he wrote. (Comp. Philostorg. 
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HUt, Eccl iv. 8 ,wlier 0 it is called Petusa; Aristaen. 
Comm, in Can, 8 , where its name is Pezusa.) 
Kiepert {ap, Franz, Funf. Insch/riften^ p. 33) believes 
that its site may possibly be marked by the ruins 
found by Arundell (^Discoveries in As. Min. i, 
pp, 101, 127) near Besh-Shehr and Kalinkeji, in 
the south of Ushak. [L. S.] 

PERAEA (Ilepala), the name of several districts 
lying beyond (vipap) a river or on the other side 
of a sea. 

1 . The district of Palestine lying beyond the , 
Jordan, and more particularly the country between , 
the Jordan on the W., the city of Pella on the N., 
the city of Philadelphia and Arabia Petraca on the 
E., and the land of the Moabites on the S. [Pa- 
LAESTINA, p. 532.] 

2. ('H rwv 'PoS/wv rrepata^ Strab. xiv. pp. 651, 

652 ; Polyb. xvii. 2 , 6 , 8 , xxxi. 25; Liv. xxxii. 33, 
xxxiii. 18; V ‘PoBiau rj 4v tj) ijreiptpy 

Scylax, p. 38), a portion of the S. coast of Caria, op¬ 
posite to Rhodes, and subject to it. It commenced 
at Mt. Phoenix, and extended as far as the frontiers 
of Lycia. (Strab. 1. c.) Tho peninsula containing 
Mt. Phoenix was called the Rliodian Chersonesus. 
CPlin. xxxi. 2, 20 ; Diod. v. 60, 62.) For a de¬ 
scription of this district, which is very beautiful and 
fertile, see Vol. I. pp. 519., b, 520, a. 

3. (Tlepata Tei/tSiwv, Strab. xiii, p. 596), a 
small district on the coast of Mysia, opposite to 
Tenedus, and extending from tho promontory Sigeium 
to Alexandria Troas. 

PERAEA. [Corinth us, p. 685, b.] 
PERAETHEIS. [Micgalopous, p. 310, a.] 
PEKCEIANA (Itin. Ant. p. 432), a town of 
Hispania Baetica, lying S. of Merida. For its coins 
sec Sestini, p. 107. [T. H, D.] 

PERCOTE (riepwcuTTj: Eth. TTepfcc^o-ios), an an¬ 
cient town of Mysia, on the Hellespont, between Aby- 
dos and Lampsacus, and probably on tho little river 
Percotes. (Horn. II. ii. 835, xi. 229; Xenoph. Uellen. 
V. 1. § 23.) Percote continued to exist long after 
tho Trojan War, as it is spoken of by Herodotus 
(v. 117), Scylax (p. 35), Apollonius Rhodius (i. 
932), Arrian (Anah. i. 13), Pliny (v. 32), and 
Stephanas Byz. (s.v.). Some writers mention it 
among the towns assigned to Themistocles by the 
king of Persia. (Pint. Them. 30; Athen. i. p. 29.) 
According to Strabo (xiii. p. 590) its ancient name 
had been Percope. Modern travellers aie unanimous 
in identifying its site with Bergaz or Bergan, a 
small Turkish town on the left bank of a small 
river, situated on a sloping hill in a charming dis¬ 
trict. (Sibthorpe’s Journal^ in Walpole’s Turkey^ 
i. p. 91; Richter, Wallfahrten, p. 434.) [L, S.] 

PERCO'TES (nepKc^TTjs), a small river of Mysia, 
flowing from Mount Ida into the Hellespont. (Horn. 
II. ii. 835.) It is easily identified as the stream 
flowing in the valley of the modern town of Bergaz. 
[Comp. Percote.] [L. S.] 

PERDICES, a town in Mauretania Caosariensis, 
25 M. P. from Sitifis, perhaps Bas-el-Ouad. (It. 
Ant. pp. 29, 36; Coll. Episc. c. 121.) 

PERGA. [Peroe.] 

PE'RGAMUM. [Ilium.] 

PE'RGAMUM (YlepyapLov ; Eth. nepyaprjpSs, 
Pergamenus), sometimes also called PERGAMUS 
(Ptol. V. 2. § 14, viii. 17. § 10; Steph. B. s. t>.), an 
ancient city, in a most beautiful district of Teu- 
thrania in Mysia, on the north of the river Caicus. 
Near tho point where Pergamum was situated, two 
other rivers, the Selinus and Cetius, emptied them- 
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selves into the CaYcus; the Selinas flowed through 
the city itself, while the Cetius washed its walls. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 619; Plin. v. 33; Paus. vi. 16. § 1; 
Liv. xxxvii. 18.) Its distance from the sea was 
120 stadia, but communication with the sea was 
effected by the navigable river Caicus. Pergamum, 
which is first mentioned by Xenophon (Anab. vii. 8 . 
§ 8 ), was originally a fortress of considerable natural 
strength, being situated on the summit of a conical 
hill, round the foot of which there were at that time 
no houses. Subsequently, however, a city arose at 
the foot of the hill, and the latter then became tbe 
acropolis. We have no information as to the founda¬ 
tion of the original town on the hill, but tho Per- 
gainenians believed themselves to be the descendants 
of Arcadians, who had migrated to Asia under the 
leadership of tlio Heracleid Telephus (Paus. i. 4. 
§ 5); they derived the name of their town from 
Pergamus, a son of Pyrrhus, who was believed to 
have arrived there with his mother Andromache, 
and, after a successful combat with Arius, tho ruler 
of Teuthrania, to have established himself there. 
(Paus. i. 11 . § 2 .) Another tradition stated that 
Asclepius, with a colony from Epidaurus, proceeded 
to Pergamum; at all events, the place seems to have 
been inhabited by many Greeks at the time when 
Xenophon visited it. Still, however, Pergamum 
remained a place of not much importance until the 
time of Lysimachus, one of the generals of Alexander 
the Great. This Lysimachus chose Pergamum as 
a place of security for the reception and presenta¬ 
tion of his treasures, which amounted to 9000 
talents. The care and superintendence of this trea¬ 
sure was intrusted to Philetaerus of Tium, an eunuch 
from his infancy, and a person in whom Lysimachus 
placed the greatest confidence. For a time Phile¬ 
taerus answered the expectations of Lysimachus, but 
having been ill-treated by Arsinoe, the wife of his 
master, ho withdrew his allegiance and declared 
himself independent, b. c. 283. As Lysimachus 
was prevented by domestic calamities from punisliing 
the offender, Philetaerus remained in undisturbed 
possession of the town and treasures for twenty years, 
contriving by dexterous management to maintain 
peace with his neighbours. He transmitted his 
principality to a nephew of the name of Enmenes, 
who increased the territory he had inherited, and 
even gained a victory over Antiochus, the son of 
Seleucus, in the neighbourhood of Saides. After a 
reign of twenty-two years, from b. c. 263. to 241, ho 
was succeeded by his cousin Attalus, who, after a 
great victory over the Galatian.s, assumed the title 
of king, and distinguished himself by his talents and 
sound plicy. (Strab, xiii. pp. 623, 624; Polyb. 
xviii. 24; Liv. xxxiii. 21.) He espoused tho in¬ 
terests of Rome against Philip of Macedonia, and in 
conjunction witli the Rhodian fleet rendered im- 
prtant services to the Romans. It was mainly litis 
Attalus that nmassed tho wealth for which his name 
became proverbial. He died at an advanced age, in 
B.C. 197, and was succeeded by his son Eumenes IL, 
from B. c. 197 to 159. He continued his friend¬ 
ship with the Romans, and assisted them against 
Antiochus the Great and Perseus of Macedonia; after 
the defeat of Antiochus, tbe Romans reward^ his 
services' by giving to him all the countries in Asia 
Minor west of Mount Taurus. Pergamum, the ter¬ 
ritory of which had liitherto not extended beyond 
the gulfs of Elaea and Adramyttium, now became a 
large and powerful kingdom. (Strab. 1. c .; Liv. 
xxxvlii. 39.) Eumenes 111. was marly killed at 
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Delphi by assassins said to have been hired by 
Perseus; yet at a later period he favoured the cause 
of the Macedonian king, and thereby incurred the 
ill-will of the Romans. Pergamum was mainly in¬ 
debted to Eumenes 11. for its embellishment and 
extension. He was a liberal patron of the arts and 
sciences; he decorated the temple of Zeus Nice- 
phorus, which had been built by Attains outside the 
city, with walks and plantations, and erected himself 
many other public buildings; but the greatest monu¬ 
ment of his liberality was the great library which 
he founded, and which yielded only to that of Alex¬ 
andria in extent and value. (Strab. I c. ; Athen. i. 
p. 3.) He was succeeded by his son Attalus II.; 
but the government was carried on by the late 
king’s brother Attalus, surnamed Philadelphus, from 
B. o. 159 to 138, During this period the Per- 
gamenians again assisted the Romans against the 
Pseudo-Philip. Attalus also defeated Diegylis, king 
of the Thracian Caeni, and overthrew Prusias of 
Bithynia. On his death, his ward and nephew, 
Attalus III., surnamed Philometor, undertook the 
reins of government, from b. c. 138 to 133, and on 
his death bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. 
Soon after, Aristonicus, a natural son of Eumenes II,, 
revolted and claimed the kingdom of Pergamum for 
himself; but in b. o. 130 he was vanquished and 
taken prisoner, and the kingdom of Pergamum be¬ 
came a Roman province under the name of Asia. 
(Strab. 1. c., xiv. p. 646.) The city of Pergamum, 
however, continued to flourish and prosper under the 
Roman dominion, so that Pliny (/. c.) could still call 
it “ longe clarissimum Asiae Pergamum;’* it re¬ 
mained the centre of jurisdiction for the district, and 
of commerce, as all the main-roads of Western Asia 
converged there. Pergamum was one of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in the book of Revelations. 
Under the Byzantine emperors the greatness and pros¬ 
perity of the city declined; but it still exists under 
the name of Bergamah^ and presents to the visitor 
numerous ruins and extensive remains of its ancient 
magnificence. A wall facing the south-east of the 
acropolis, of hewn granite, is at least 100 feet deep, 
and engrafted into the rock; above it a course oii 
large substructions forms a spacious area, upon 
which once rose a temple unrivalled in sublimity of 
situation, being visible from the vast plain and the 
Aegean sea. The ruins of this temple show that it 
was built in the noblest style. Besides this there 
are ruins of an ancient temple of Aesculapius, which, 
like the Nicephorion, was outside the city (Tac. 
Ann, Hi. 63; Paus. v. 13. § 2); of a royal palace, 
which was surrounded by a wall, and connected with 
the Caicus by an aqueduct; of a prytaneum, a 
theatre, a gymnasium, a stadium, an amphitheatre, 
and other public buildings. All these remains 
attest the unusual splendour of the ancient city, and 
all travellers speak with admiration of their stu- 
jxjndous greatness. The numerous coins which we 
possess of Pergamum attest that Olympia were 
celebrated there; a vase found there represents a 
torch-race on horseback; and Pliny (x. 25) relates 
that public cock-fights took place there every year. 
Pergamum was celebrated for its manufacture of 
ointments (Athen. xv. p. 689), pottery (Plin. xxxv. 
46), and parchment, which derives its name (charta 
Pergamena) from the city. The library of Perga¬ 
mum, which is said to have consisted of no less than 
200,000 volumes, was given by Antony to Cleopatra. 
(Comp. Spon and Wheler, Voy, i. p. 260, &c.; 
Ohoiseul-GoufBer, Voyage Pittoreegne^ ii. p. 25, &c.; 


Arundell, Seven Churches^ p. 281, &c.; Dallaway, 
Constantinople Anc. and Modern^ p. 303; Leake, 
Asia Minor^ p. 266; Fellows, Asia Minor, p. 34, 
&c.; Richter, WaU/ahrten,^. 488, &c.; Eckhel,2)oc<r. 
Num. vol. iv., p. 445; A. G. Capelle, Commentat, 
de Regihus et Antiquit, Pergamenis, Amstelodami, 
1842, 8vo.) [L.S.] 



com OF PERQAMUS IN MYSIA. 

PE'RGAMUS (Jlipyaixos, Herod, vii. 112), a for¬ 
tress in the Pieric hollow, by which Xerxes passed 
in his march, leaving Mt. Pangaeum on his right. 
It is identified with Prdvista, where the lower mari¬ 
time ridge forms a junction with Pangaeum, and 
separates the Pieric valley from the plain of Philippi. 
(Leake, Nortliern Greece, vol. iii. p. 178.) [E. B. J.] 

PE'RGAMUS (Hepya/uos), a town of Crete, to 
which a mythical origin was ascribed. According 
to Virgil it was founded by Aeneas (^Aen, iii. 133), 
according to Velleius Paterculus (i. 1) by Agamem¬ 
non, and according to Servius by the Trojan pri¬ 
soners belonging to the fleet of Agamemnon (^ad 
Virg, Aen. I, c,), Lycurgus, the Spartan legislator, 
was said to have died at this place, and his tomb was 
shown there in the time of Aristoxenus. (Plut. Lyc, 
32.) It is said by Servius (I, c.) to have been near 
Cydonia, and is mentioned by Pliny (iv. 12. s. 20) in 
connection with Cydonia. Consequently it must 
have been situated in the western part of the island, 
and is placed by Pashley at Platanid, (Travels in 
Crete, vol. ii, p. 23.) Scylax says (p. 18, Huds.) 
that the Dictynnaeum stood in the territory of Per- 
gamus. 

PERGA'NTIUM (Uepydyrioy i Eth, Tlepy&yrios, 
Steph. B. 8, V.), a city of the Ligurcs. It is the small 
island named Breganson, on the south coast of 
France. It is separated by a narrow channel from a 
point on the mainland which is turned towards Mese, 
one of the Stoechades or Isles d'llitres, [G. L.] 

PERGE or PERGA (Uepyrj: Eth. Ue^aTos), an 
ancient and important city of I’amphylia, between 
the rivers Catarrbactes and Cestrus, at a distance 
of GO stadia from the mouth of the latter. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 667; Plin. v. 26; Pomp. Mel. i. 14; Ptol. v. 
5. § 7.) It was renowned for the worship of Ar¬ 
temis, whose temple stood on a hill outside the town, 
and in whose honour annual festivals were cele¬ 
brated. (Strab. 1. c.; Callim. Bymn. in Dian. 187; 
Scylax, p. 39; Dionys. Per. 854.) The coins of 
Perge represent both the goddess and her temple. 
Alexander the Great occupied Perge with a part of 
his army after quitting Phaselis, between which two 
towns the road is described as long and diflBcult 
(Arrian, Anah. i. 26; comp. Polyb. v. 72, xxii. 26; 
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FERIMULA. 

Lir. xxxviiL 37.) We learn from the Acts of the 
Apostles (xiv. 24, 25) that Paul and Barnabas 
pi-eached the gospel at Perge. (Comp. Acts, xiii. 
13.) In the ecclesiastical notices and in Hierocles 
(p. 679) Perge appears as the metropolis of Pam- 
phylia. (Comp. Steph. B. s. v .; Eckhel, Doctr. 
Num, i. 3, p. 12.) There are considerable ruins of 
Perge about 16 miles to the north-east of Adalia, at 
a place now called EsJci-Kalesi. (Comp. Leake, 
Asia Minor, "p. 132; Texier, Descript, de VAsie 
Min., where the ruins are figured in 19 plates; Fel¬ 
lows, Asia Minor, p. 190, &c.) [L. S.] 

PERIMU'LA (nepljUouXa, Ptol. vii. 2. § 5), the 
name of a town of some commercial importance on 
the W. side of the Sinus Magnus (or gulf of Siam), 
on a tongue of land anciently called the A urea 
Chersonesus, and now known by the name of Ma¬ 
lacca. Lassen places it in lat. 7° N. In its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood was a small bay or indentation of 
the coast, which was called the Sinus Perimulicus 
(UsptpovXiKhs k6\vos). [V.] 

PERIMU'LICUS SINUS. [Perimula.] 
PERINTHUS (v Uepiudos, Ptol. iii. 11. § 6, 
viii. 11. § 7 ; Xenoph, Anab. vii. 2. § 8 : Eth. 
TlspivStos), a great and flourishing town of Thrace, 
situated on the Propontis. It lay 22 miles W. of 
Solymbria, on a small peninsula (Plin. iv. 18) of the 
bay which bears its name, and was built like an 
amphitheatre, on the declivity of a hill (Diod. xvi. 
76.) It was originally a Samian colony (Marcian, 
p. 29; Plut. Qu. Gr. 56), and, according to Synccl- 
lus (p. 238), was founded about B. c. 599. Panofka, 
however (p. 22), makes it contemporary with Samo- 
thrace, that is about b. c. 1000. It was particu¬ 
larly renowned for its obstinate defence against 
Philip of Macedon (Diod. xvi. 74—77; Plut. Plwc. 
14). At that time it appears to have been a more 
important and flourishing town even than Byzantium; 
and being both a harbour and a point at which several 
main roads met, it was the seat of an extensive com¬ 
merce (Procop. de Aed. iv. 9). This circumstance 
explains the reason why so many of its coins are still 
extant; from which we learn that large and cele¬ 
brated festivals wore held hero (Mionnet, i. p. .399— 
415 ; Eckhel, Doctr. Num. vol. iv. p. 445 ; Morell. 
Sp^. Rei Num, tab. xiii. 143). According to 
Tzot25eB (^ChU. iii. 812), it bore at an early period 
the name of Mygdonia ; and at a later one, but not 
before the fourth century of our era, it assumed the 
name of Heracleia; which wc find sometimes u.sed 
alone, and sometimes with the additions H. Thraciac 
and H. Perinthus. (Procop. 1. c. and B. Vand. i. 12; 
Zosim. i. 62; Justin, xvi. 3 ; Eutrop. ix. 15; Amm. 
Marc. xxii. 2; Jtin. Ant. pp. 175, 176, 323; Jorn. 
de Regn. Succ. p. 51, &c. On the variations in its 
name, see Tzschucke, ad Melam, ii. 2, vol. iii. pt. ii. 
p. 102, seq.) Justinian restored the old imperial 
palace, and the aqueducts of the city. (Procop. 
i. c.) It is BOW called Eski Eregli, and still con- 
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tains some ancient ruins and inscriptions. (See 
Clarke’s Travels, viii. p. 122, sqq.) [T. H. D.] 
PERISADYES (JlspKrabvis, Uepialbas), an 11- 
lyrian people, near the silver mines of Damastium, 
whose name seems to be corrupt. (Strab. vii. p. 326; 
Kramer and Groskurd, ad he.) 

PERITUR, a place in Lower Pannonia (Bin. 
Ilieros. p. 562), probably the same as the one men¬ 
tioned in the Peuting. Table under the name of 
Piretls, and in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 266) under 
that of Pyn-i or Pyrrum, and situated on the road 
from Petovio to Siscia. (See Wesseling, ad It. 
Ilieros. 1. c.) [L. S.] 

PERIZZPTES. [Palaestina, p. 529.J 
PERMESSUS. [Boeotia, p. 413, a.] 

PERNE (TJepyrj), a small island off the coast of 
Ionia, which, during an earthquake, became united 
with the territory of Miletus. (Plin. ii. 91.) There 
w'as also a towm in Thrace of this name, which is 
mentioned only by Steph. B. (s. v.) [L. S.] 

PERNICIACUM, or PERNACUM in the Table, 
in North Gallia, is placed on a road from Bagacuin 
(Bavai) to Aduatuca (Tongern). The road passed 
from Bugacum to Geininiacum (GemUou). From 
Geininiacum to Perniciacum is xii. in the Anton. 
Itin., and xiiii. in the Table; and from Perniciacum 
to Aduatuca is xiv. in the Itin. and xvi. in the 
Table. The road is generally straight, but there is 
no place which we can identify as the site of Perni¬ 
ciacum; and the geographers do not agree on any 
position. [G. L.] 

PERORSI (Jlipopaoi, Uvpopaot, Ptol. iv. 6. §§ 
16,17; Folyb.ap. PUn. v. l.s. 8, vi. 35), a people of 
Libya, subdued by Suetonius Paullinus, who in¬ 
habited a few fertile spots spread over the long 
extent of maritime country between the Canarii, 
who dwelt opposite to the Fortunate Islands, and 
the Pharusii, who occupied the banks of the 
Senegal. (Leake, London Gcog. Journ. vol. ii. p. 
17.) [E.B.J.] 

PERPERE'NA (Ufpnep'fiva), a place in Mysia, 
on the south-east of Adramyttium, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which there were copper mines and good 
vineyards. It was said by some to be the place in 
which Thucydides had died. (Strab. xiii. p. 607; 
Plin. V. 32 ; Steph. B. s. v. Uapnaputv, from whom 
we learn that some called the place Perine; while 
Ptol. V. 2. § 16, calls it Perpere or Permere; Galen, 
Ilepl fvxvpias, p. 358 ; comp. Scstini, p. 75.) 
Some, without sufficient reason, regard Perperena as 
identical with Theodosiupolis, mentioned by Hiero¬ 
cles (p. 661). [L. S.] 

PERRANTHES. [Ambuacia.] 

PERRHAEBI, PERRllAE'BIA. [Tiiessalia.] 
PERRHIDAE. [Attica, p. 330, a.] 
PERSABO'UA (Uripcraiupa, Zosim. iii. 17), a 
very strong place in Mesopotamia, on the W. bank 
of the Euphrates, to which the emperor Julian came 
in his march across that country. Zosimus, who 
gives a detailed account of its siege, states that it 
was in .size and importance second only to Ctesi- 
phon. Ammianus, speaking of the same war, calls 
the place Pirisabora (xxiv. c. 2) ; and Libanius 
Soph, mentions a city of the same name as the then 
ruling king of Persia, evidently supposing that it de¬ 
rived its name from Sapor (or Shahpur). (Orat. 
Fun. p. 315.) Forbiger has conjectured that it 
is represented by the present Auhar, and that it was 
situated near the part of the river Euphrates whence 
the canal Nahr-sares flows, and no great distance 
from the Sipphara of Ptolemy (v. 18. § 7). [V.] 

p P 
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678 PERSEPOLIS. 

PERSETOLIS (UtpffeiroAiSj Diod. xvii. 70; 
Ptol. vi. 4. § 4; Curt. v. 4. 6; UtporaliroMs, Strab. 
XV. 729: JEth. U€p(r€vo\lTr}s')j the capital of Persia 
at the time of the invasion of Alexander, and the | 
seat of the chief palaces of the kings of Persia. It 
was situated at the opening of an extensive plain 
(now called Mardusht)^ and near the junction of 
two streams, the Araxes {Bendamir) and the Medus i 
(^Pulwdn), The ruins, which are still very exten¬ 
sive, bear the local name of the Chel Minar, or 
Forty Columns. According to Diodorus the city 
was originally suiTounded by a triple wall of great 
strength and beauty (xvii. 71). Strabo states that 
it was, after Susa, the richest city of the Persians, 
and that it contained a palace of great beauty (xv. 
p. 729), and ailds that Alexander burnt this building 
to avenge the Greeks for the similar injuries which 
had been inflicted on them by the Persians (xv. p. 
730). Arrian simply states that Alexander burnt 
the royal palace, contrary to the entreaty of Par- 
menion, who wished him to spare this inagnifitent 
building, but does not mention the name of Perse- 
polis. {Anodt. hi. 18.) Curtius, who probably 
drew his account from the many extant notices of 
Alexander’s expedition by different officers who had 
accompanied him, has fully described the disgraceful 
burning of the city and palace at Persepolis by the 
Greek monarch and his drunken companions, lie 
adds that, as it was chiefly built of cedar, the fire 
spread rapidly far and wide. 

Great light has been thrown upon the monuments 
which still remain at Persepolis by the researches of 
Niebuhr and Ker Porter, and still more so by the 
interpretation of the cuneiform inscriptions by 
Colonel Rawlinson and Prof. Lassen. From the 
result of their inquiries, it seems doubtful whether 
any portion of the present ruins ascend to so high a 
period as that of tlie founder of the Persian mo¬ 
narchy, Cyrus. The principal buildings are doubt¬ 
less duo to Dareius the son of Hystaspos, and to 
Xerxes. The palace and city of Cyrus was at 
Pasargada, while that of the later inonarchs was at 
Persepolis. (Rawlinson, Journ. of Roy, As. Soc. 
vol. X; Lassen, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encycl. s.v. ; 
Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Res¬ 
tored^ Lond. 1851.) It has been a matter of some 
doubt how far Persepolis itself ever was the ancient 
site of the capital; and many writers have supposed 
that it was only tlie liigh place of the Persian 
monarchy where the great palaces and temples were 
grouped together. On the whole, it seems most 
probable that the rock on which the ruins are now 
seen was the place where the palaces and temples 
were placed, and that the city was extended at its 
feet along the circumjacent plain. Subsequent to 
the time of Alexander, Persepolis is not mentioned in 
history except in the second book of the Maccabees, 
where it is stated that Antiochus Epiphanes made a 
fruitless attempt to plunder the temples. (2 Maccab. 
ix. 1.) In the later times of the Muhainmedan 
rule, the fortress of Istakhr, which was about 4 
miles from the ruins, seems to have occupied the 
place of Persepolis; hence the opinion of some 
writers, that Istakhr itself was part of the ancient 
city. (Niebuhr, ii. p. 121; Chardin, Voyages, viii. 
p. 245; Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 676; Ouseley, Travels, 
p. 222.) [V.] 

PETISICUS SINUS (d UepaiKhs k6\vos, Strab. 
ii.p. 78, xv. p. 727; Ptol. vi. 3. § 1. 4. § 1, pvxds, 
Ptol. vL 19. § 1; ii Kurh Xl4paas drd^aaaa, Strab. 
xvi. p. 765 ; ^ UtpaiKii ^d\a(r(ra, Agathem. i. 3; 
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Mare Persicum, Plin. vi. 13. s. 16), the great gujf 
which, extending in a direction nearly NW. and SE., 
separated the provinces of Susiana and Persia, and 
the western portion of Carmania from the opposite 
shores of Arabia Felix. There are great differences 
and great errors in the accounts which the ancients 
have left of this gulf; nor indeed are the statements 
of the same author always consistent the one with 
the other. Thus some writers gave to it the shape 
of the human head, of which the narrow opening 
towards the SE. formed ’the neck (Mela, iii. 8; Plin. 
vi. 24. s. 28.) Strabo in one place states that, at 
the entrance, it was only a day’s sail across (xv. p. 
727), and in another (xvi. p. 765) that from Har- 
muza the opposite Arabian shore of Mace was visible, 
in which Ammianus (xxiii. 6) agrees with him. He 
appears to have thought that the Persian Gulf was 
little inferior in size to the Euxine sea (/. c.), and 
reckons that it was about 20,000 stadia in length. 
(Cf. Agatliem. i. 3.) He placed it also, according 
to a certain system of parallelism, due S. of the 
Caspian (ii. p. 121, cf. also xi. p. 519). The earliest 
mention of the Persian Gulf would appear to bo that 
of Hccataeus (Steph. B.^. ?>. K6prj); but a doubt has 
been thrown upon this passage, as some MSS. read 
irdvTos instead of k6\wos. [V.] 

PERSIS (?/ Tlfpols, Aeschyl. Pers. 60; Herod, 
iii. 19; Plin. vi. 23. s. 25; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6, &c.; 
rj UipaiKT], Herod, iv. 39: Eth, Uipaiis, Persa), the 
province of Persis, which must be considered as the 
centre of llie ancient realm of Persia, and the district 
from which the arms of the Persians spread over all » 
the nciglibouring nations, was bounded on the N. by 
Media and part of the chain of the Parachoathras 
M.; on the W. by Sasiana, which is separated from 
Persis by the small stream Arosis or Oroatis; on the 
S. by the Persian Gulf, and on the E. by the desert 
waste of Carmaniu. In the earlier periods of history 
this province wiis altogether unknown, and it was 
not till the wars of Alexander and of his successors 
that the Greeks formed any real conception of the 
position and character of the land, from which their 
ancient and most formidable enemies took their 
name. The whole province was very mountainous, 
with few extended plains; it possessed, however, 
several valleys of great beauty and fertility, as those 
for instance in the neighbourhood of Persepolis 
(Strab. XV. p. 727; Arrian, Ind. c. 40; Amm. Marc, 
xxiii. 6; Cliardin, V\>y. iii. p. 255); the coast-lino 
appeal’s to have been, as it is now, sandy and hot, 
and uninhabitable, owing to the poison-bearing winds. 
(Plin. xii. 20.) Tlie principal mountain chains boro 
the names of Parachoathras {Elwend) and Ochus 
(perhaps Nakhilu), and were, in fact, polongations 
to the sea of the still higher ranges of Media. It 
was watered by no great river, but a number of 
smaller streams are mentioned, some of them doubt¬ 
less little more than mountain torrents. The chief 
of these were the Araxes {Bend-amir,') the Medus 
{Pulwdn), and the Cyrus (Kur), in the more inland 
part of the country; and along the coast, the Bagrada, 
Padargus, Heratemis, Rhogonis, Oroatis, &c. (Plin. 
vi. 23. 8. 26; Arrian, Ind. c. 39; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 

6; Strab. xvi. p. 727, &c.) The principal cities of 
Persis were, Pasakoada, its earliest capital, and 
the site of the tomb of its first monarch, Cyrus; 
Persepolis, the far-famed seat of the palaces and 
temples of Dareius the son of Hystaspes, and his 
successors; Gabae, one of the residences of the 
Persian kings; Taoce, and Aspaiuna. 

The Persae were properly the native inhabitanta 
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df this small district; though in later times the name 
was applied generally to the subjects of the great 
king, whose empire extended, under Dareius the son 
of Hystaspes, from India to the Mediterranean. In 
the earliest times of the Old Testament they are 
not mentioned by name as a distinct people, and 
when, in the later days of the captivity, their name 
occurs, they must be taken as the iiihabitadts of the 
great empire above noticed {Ezelc. xxxviii. 5; Esth. 
h 3—18; iS’era, iv. 5; 1 Maccab.i. 1, &c.), and not 
simply of the limited district of Persis. According 
to Herodotus, the ancient people were divided into 
three leading classes, warriors, husbandmen, and 
nomades. In the first class, the Pasargadae, Ma- 
raphii, and Maspii, were the most important sub¬ 
divisions. The Achaemenidae, from whom their 
well-known line of kings descended, was one of the 
families of the Pasargadae. The tribes of husband¬ 
men bore the names of Panthialaei, Derusiaci and 
Germanii; those of the nomades were called, Dai, 
Blardi, Dropici and Sagartii. (Herod, i. 125.) It is 
clear from this account that Herodotus is describing 
what was the state of the Persae but a little while 
before his own times, and that his view embraces a 
territory far more extensive than that of the small 
province of Persis. We must suppose, from his notice 
of the nomade tribes, that he extended the Persian 
race over a considerable portion of what is now called 
KJtordaan; indeed, over much of the country which 
at the present day forms the realm of Persia. In 
still later times, other tribes or subdivisions arc met 
with, as the Paraetaceni, Messabatae, SUbaei, Suzaei, 
Hippophagi, &c. &c. Herodotus states further tljat 
the most ancient name of the people was Artaei 
(Herod, vii. 61), a form which modern philology has 
shown to be in close connection with that of the 
Arii, the earliest title of their immediate neighbours, 
the Modes. Both alike are derived from the old 
Zend and Sanscrit Arya^ signifying a people of noble 
descent; a name still preserved in the modern J'rah 
(Ariaka). (Muller, Jowrw. Asiat. iii. p. 299; Lassen, 
Jnd, Alt&rth, ii. p. 7.) TJicre can be no doubt that the 
name Persae is itself of Indian origin, the earliest 
form in which it is found on the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions being Parasa. (Lassen, Alt-Pers. Keil-friser. 

60.) 

The Persian people seem to have been in all 
times noted for the pride and haughtineas of their 
language (Aeschyl. Pers. 795; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 
6); but, in spite of this habit of boasting, in their 
earlier history, under Cyrus and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, they appear to have made exctllcut soldiers. 
Herodotus describes fully the arms and accoutre¬ 
ments of the foot-soldiers, archers, and lancers of 
the army of Xerxes (vii. 61), on which description 
the well-known sculptures at Persepolis aftbrd a 
still living commentai'y. (Cf. also Strab. xv. p. 734; 
Xen. Cyrop. vi. 3. § 31.) Their cavalry also was 
celebrated (Herod. 1. c. ix. 79, 81; Xen. Cyrop. vi. 
4. § 1). Strabo, who for the most part confines 
the name of Persae to the inhabitants of Persis, 
has fully described some of the manners and cus- 
toins of the people. On the subject of their re¬ 
ligious worship Herodotus and Strabo aro not at 
one, and each writer gives separate and uncon¬ 
nected detedls. The general conclusion to be drawn 
is that, in the remotest ages, the Persians were pure 
fire-worshippers, and that by degrees they adopted 
what became in later times a characteristic of their 
rdigions system, the Dualistic arrangement of two 
ieparate principles of good and' evil, Hormuzd and 
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Ahriman. (Strab. xv. p. 727—736; Herod, i. 33, 
133; Xen. Cyrop. i. 22.) Many of their ancient 
religious customs have continued to the present day; 
the fire-worshippers of India still contending that 
they are the lineal descendants of the ancient 
Persians. The language of the ancient people was 
strictly Indo-Germanic, and was nearly connected 
with the classical Sanscrit: the earliest specimens of 
it are the cuneiform inscriptions at Murghdh ^— the 
site of Pasargada, and the place where Cyrus was 
buried,—and those of Dareius and Xerxes at Perse¬ 
polis and Behistdn, which have been deciphered by 
Colonel Rawlinsori and Professor Lassen. (Kawlinson, 
Joum. As. Soc. vol. x.; Lassen, Zeitschrift f. Mor- 
genl. vi. 1; Hitzig, Grahschrijt d. DaHus^ Zurich, 
1847; Benfey, Pers. Keil-lnscri/t^ Leipzig, 1847.) 

The goTcrninent of Persia was a rigid monarchy. 
Their kings lived apart from their subjects in well 
secured palaces (^Esth. iv. 2, 6), and rejoiced in 
great parks (itapdbuoroi), well stocked with game 
and animals for the chase (^Cyrop. i. 3. § 14, viii. 1. 
§ 38, Anab. i. 2. § 7; Curt. viii. 1. § 11), and 
pa.ssed (in later times, when their empire was most 
widely extended) their summer at Ecbatana, their 
spring at Susa, and their winter at Babylon. {Nehem. 
i. 1; Dan. viii. 2; Esth. i. 2, 5; Xen. Anah. iii. 5. 
§ 15, Cyrop. viii. 6. § 22.) Like other eastern 
monarchs, the Persian kings possessed a well ap¬ 
pointed harem, many curious details of which we 
gather from tlie history of Esther (cf. also Curt, 
iii. § 3; Athcn. xiii. p. 557; Pint. Artax. c. 43); 
and they were accustomed to receive from their sub¬ 
jects direct adoration (irpoaKvvTjais'), as the pre¬ 
sumed descendants or representatives of Ilormuzd. 
(Pint. Themist. c. 7; Curt. vi. 6. § 2, viii. 5. § 6.) 
Their local government was a pure despotism; but 
in some extraordinary ca.ses a sort of privy council 
was called of the seven chief princes, who stood 
around tlie royal tlirone, like the Amshaspands round 
the throne of Ilormuzd. (Herod, vii. 8, viii. 67; 
Esth. i. 14, 19, vii, 14.) Whatever document liad 
once passed the king and had been sealed by the 
royal signet was deemed irrevocable. (^Esth. i. 19, 
viii. 8; Dan. vi. 9, 16; ef. also Chaidin, Voy. iii. 
418.) Over the individual provinces—which in the 
time of Dareius were said to have been twenty in 
number (Her. iii. 89), but were subsequently mucli 
more numerous {Esth. i. 1), probably from the sub¬ 
division of the larger ones—were placed satraps, 
whose business it was to superintend them, to collect 
the revenues, and to attend to the progress of agricul¬ 
ture. (Her. iii. 89, 97; Joseph. Ant. xi. 3, &c.) 
Between the satraps and the kings was a well or¬ 
ganised system of couriers, who were called &yyapoi 
ovaardr'dai (Plut. Fort. Alex. vii. p. 294, od. Reiske), 
who conveyed their despatches from station to station 
on horses, and bad the power, when necessary, to press 
horses, boats, and even men into their service. As 
this service was very irksome and oppressive, the 
word dryyapfvttv came to mean compulsion or de¬ 
tention under other circumstances. (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 2. § 3; Esth. iii. 13, 15, viii. 10, 14; Bentley’s 
Menander, p. 56.) 

The history of the Persian empire need not be 
repeated here, as it is given under the names of the 
respective kings in the Diet, of Biogr. [V.] 

PERTU'SA, a town of the Ilergetes in Hispaniti 
Tarraconensis, which still exists under the old name 
on the Alcanadre. {Jtin. Ant p. 391.) [T.H.D.] 

PERU'SIA(n6pov(rta; Perusinus; Perugia), 
one of the most important and powerful cities uf 
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Etroruiy mtoated nearly on the eastern frontier of 
that country, on a lofty hill on the right bank of the 
Tiber, and overlooking the lake of Thrasymene 
•which now derives from it the name of Lago di 
Perugia, It closely adjoins the frontiers of Umbria, 
and hence the tradition reported by Servius, that it 
was originally an Umbrian city, inhabited by the 
tribe called Sarsinates, is at least a very probable 
one. (Serv. ad Aen. x. 201.) The same author 
has, however, preserved to us another tradition, 
which ascribes tho foundation of Perusia to a hero 
named Aulotes, the brother of Genus, tho reputed 
founder of Mantua. (76. x. 198.) Justin’s assertion 
that it was of Achaean origin (xx. 1) may be safely 
rejected as a mere fable; but whatever historical 
value may be attached to the statements of Servius, 
it seems probable that Perusia, in common with the 
other chief places in the same part of Etruria, was 
in the first instance an Umbrian city, and sub¬ 
sequently passed into the hands of the Etruscans, 
under whom it rose to be a powerful and important 
city, and one of the chief members of the Etruscan 
cenfederacy. It is not till b. c. 310, when the 
Romans had carried their anris beyond the Ciminian 
forest, that the name of Perusia is heard of in Iii.s- 
tory; but we arc told that at that period it was one 
of the most powerful cities of Etruria. (Liv. ix. 37.) 
The three neighbouring cities of Perusia, Cortona, 
and Arretium, on that occasion united in concluding 
a peace with Rome for thirty years (Liv. l,c, \ Diod. 
XX. 35); but they seem to have broken it the very 
next year, and shawd in the great defeat of the 
Etruscans in general at the Vadimonian lake. This 
was followed by another defeat under the walls of 
Perusia itself, which compelled that city to sue for 
peace; but the statement tliat it surrendered at dis* 
cretion, and was occupied with a Roman garrison, is 
one of those obvious perversions of the truth that 
occur so frequently in the Roman annals. (Liv. ix. 
40.) When we next meet with the name of Perusia, 
it is still as an independent and poweifiil state, 
which in b. c. 295, in conjunction with Clusium, 
was able to renew tho war witli Koine; and though 
their combined forces were defeated by Cn. Fulviu.s, 
the Peru.sians took the lead in renewing tlie contest 
the next year. On this occasion tliey were again 
defeated with heavy loss by Fabius, 4500 of tlieir 
troops slain, and above 1700 taken prisoners. (Id. x. 
30, 31.) In consequence of this disaster they were 
compelled before the close of the year to sue for 
peace, and, by the payment of a large sum of money, 
obtained a truce for forty years, b. c. 294. (Id. x. 
37.) At this time Livy still calls the three cities of 
Perusia, Volsinii, and Arretium (all of which made 
peace at the same time) the three most powerful 
states and chief cities of Etruria. (Id. 1. c.') 

We find no otlier mention of Perusia as an in¬ 
dependent state; and we have no explanation of the 
circumstances or terms under which it ultimately 
became a dependency of Rome. But during the 
Second Punic AVar it figures among tho allied cities 
which then formed so important a part of tho Roman 
power: its cohorts were seiwing in her armies (Liv. 
xxiii. 17), and towards the end of the contest it was 
one of the “ populi ” of Etruria which came forward 
with alacrity to furnish supplies to the fleet of 
Scipio. Its contribution consisted of com, and tim¬ 
ber for shipbuilding. (Id. xxviii. 45.) With this 
exception, we meet with no other mention of Perusia 
till near the close of the republican period, when it 
bore 80 conspicuous a part in the civil war between 
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Octavian and L. Antonius, in b. 0 . 41, as to give to 
that contest the name of Bellum Perusinum. (Suet. 
Aug. 9; Tac. Ann, v. 1; Oros. vi. 18.) It was 
shortly after the outbreak of hostilities on that oc¬ 
casion that L. Antonius, finding himself pressed on 
all sides by three armies under Agrippa, Salvidienus, 
and Octavian himself, threw himself into Perusia, 
trusting in the great natural strength of the city to 
enable him to hold out till the arrival of his generals, 
Ventidius and Asinius Pollio, to his relief. But 
whether from disaffection or incapacity, these officers 
failed in coming to his support, and Octavian sur¬ 
rounded the whole Iiill on which the city stands 
with strong lines of circumvallation, so os to cut him 
off from all supplies, especially on the side of the 
Tiber, on which Antonius had mainly relied. Famine 
soon made itself felt in the city; the siege was pro¬ 
tracted through the winter, and Ventidius was foiled 
in an attempt to compel Octavian to raise it, and 
drew off his forces without success. L. Antonius 
now made a desperate attempt to break through the 
enemy’s lines, but was repulsed with great slaughter, 
and found himself at length compell^ to capitulate. 
His own life was spared, as w^ero those of most of iho 
Roman nobles who had accompanied him; but the 
chief citizens of Perusia itself were put to death, the 
city given up to plunder, and an accidental confla¬ 
gration having been spread by the wind, ended by 
consuming the whole city. (Appian, B. C, v. 32— 
49; Dion Cass, xlviii. 14; Veil. Pat. ii. 74; Fior. 
iv. 5; Suet. Aug. 14, 96.) A stoi 7 told by several 
writers of Octavian having sacrificed 300 of the 
pri.soners at an altar consecrated to the memory 
of Caesar, is in all probability a fiction, or at least 
an exaggeration. (Dion Cass. 1. c.j Suet. Aug. 15; 
Sencc. de €km. i. 11; Merivale’s Roman Empire^ 
vol. iii. p. 227.) 

Perusia was raised from its ashes again by Au¬ 
gustus, who settled a fresh body of citizens there, 
and the city assumed in consequence the surname of 
Augusta Perusia, whicli we find it bearing in in¬ 
scriptions; but it did not obtain the rank or title of 
a colony; jukI its territory was confined to the dis¬ 
trict within a mile of the walls. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 
14; Orell. imer. 93—95, 608.) Notwithstanding 
this restriction, it appears to have speedily risen 
again into a flouribhing municipal town. It is noticed 
by Strabo as one of the chief towns in the interior of 
Etruria, and its municipal consideration is attested 
by numerous inscriptions. (Strab. v. p. 226; Plin. 
iii. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 1. § 48; Tab. Pmt. \ Orell. Inecr. 
2.531,3739,4038.) From one of these we learn 
that it acquireil under the Roman Empire the title 
of Colonia Vibia; but the origin of this is unknown, 
though it is probable tliat it was derived from tho 
emperor Trebonianus Callus, who appears to have 
bestowed some conspicuous benefits on the place. 
(Vermiglioli, Iscriz. Pet'ug. pp. 379—400; Zumpt, 
de Colon, p. 436.) The name of Perusia is not 
again mentioned in histoiy till after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, but its natural strength of position 
rendered it a place of importance in the troubled 
times that followed; and it figures conspicuously in 
the Gothic wars, when it is called by Procopius a 
strong fortress and the chief city of Etruria. It 
was taken by Belisarius in A. d. 537, and occupied 
with asti-ong garrison: in 547 it was besieged by 
Totila, but lield out against his arms for nearly two 
yearn, and did not surrender till after Belisarius had 
Quitted Italy. It was again recovei-ed bv Narses in 
552. (Procop. B. Q. i. 16,17, iii. 6,25, 35, iv. 53.) 
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It 13 still mentioned by Panlus Diaconns (Jliit Lang. 
ii. 16) as one of the chief cities of Tuscia under the 
Lombards, and in the middle ages became an in¬ 
dependent republic. Perugia still continues a con¬ 
siderable city, with 15,000 inhabitants, and is the 
capital of one of the provinces of the Roman states. 

The modern city of Perugia retains considerable 
vestiges of its ancient grandeur. The most im¬ 
portant of these are the remains of the walls, which 
agree in character with those of Chiusi and Todt^ 
being composed of long rectangular blocks of traver¬ 
tine, of very regular masonry, wholly different from 
the ruder and more massive walls of Cortona and 
Volterra It is a subject of much doubt whether 
these walls belong to the Etruscan city, or are of 
later and Roman times. The ancient gates, two of 
which still exist, must in all probability bo referred 
to the latter period. The most striking of these is 
tiiat now known as the Arco dAugusta, from the 
inscription “Augusta Perusia” over the arch: this 
probably dates from the restoration of the city under 
Augustus, though some writers would assign it to a 
much more remote period. Another gate, known as 
the Porta Marzia, also retains its ancient arch; 
while several others, though more or less modernised, 
are certainly of ancient construction as high as the 
imposts. It is thus certain that the ancient city 
was not more extensive than the modern one; but, 
like that, it occupied only the summit of the hill, 
which is of very considerable elevation, and sends 
down its roots and underfalls on the one side towards 
the Tiber, on the other towards the lake of Thra- 
symene. Hence the lines of circumvallation drawn 
round the foot of the hill by Octavian enclosed a 
space of 56 stadia, or 7 Roman miles (Appian, 7?. C. 
v. 33), though the circuit of the city itself did not 
exceed 2 miles. 

The chief remains of the ancient Etruscan city 
are the sepulchres without the walls, many of which 
have been explored, and one—the family tomb of the 
Volumnii—has been preserved in precisely the same 
state as when first discovered. From the inscrip¬ 
tions, some of which are bilingual, we learn that the 
family name was written in Etruscan “ Velimnas,” 
wliich is rendered in Latin by Volumnius. Other 
sepulchres appear to have belonged to the families 
whose names assumed the Latin forms, Axia, Caesia, 
Potronia, Vettia, and Vibia. Another of these tombs 
is remarkable for the careful construction and regular 
masonry of its arched vault, on which is engraved an 
Etruscan inscription of considerable length. But a 
far more important monument of that {)eople is an 
inscription now preserved in the museum at Perugia, 
which extends to forty-six lines in length, and is the 
only considerable fragment of the language which 
has been preserved to us. [Etruria, p. 858.] Nu¬ 
merous sarco^diagi, urns, vases, and other relics from 
the various tombs, are preserved in the same museum, 
as well as many inscriptions of the Roman period. 
(Vermiglioli, Uermoni Perugine, 2 vols. 4to., Pe¬ 
rugia, 1834 ; Id. 11 Sepolcro iki Volunni, 4to., 
Perugia, 1841; Dennis’s Etruria, vol. ii. pp. 458— 
489.) 

We learn from ancient authors that Juno was re¬ 
garded as the tutelary deity of Perusia till after the 
burning of the city in b. c. 40, wlien the temple of 
Vulcan being the only edifice that escaped the con- 
fi^ration, that deity was adopted by the surviving 
citizens as their peculiar patron. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 
14; Appian. B. C. v. 49.) [E. H. B.] 

PE8LA or PESGLA (iVbf. Imp. c. 28, vol. i. 
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p. 75, ed. Bucking), is probably the border-fortress in 
the N. of the Thebaid, which Ptolemy (iv. 5. § 71) 
calls TlaaadKtav or ndo-ooXos. Pesla stood on the 
right bank of the Nile, and was the quarters of a 
German company (turrna) of cavaliy (D’Anville, 
M^m. sur VEgypte, p. 190). [W. B. D.] 

PESSINUS, PESINUS (n«r(ni/ouy, n€(rii/oui; 
Eth. lieaffLvovvrios), the principal town of the To- 
listoboii, in the west of Galatia, situated on the 
southern slope of Mount Dindymus or Agdistis, near 
the left bank of the river Sangarius, from whase 
sources it was about 15 miles distant. (Pans. L 4. 
§ 5; Strab. xii. p. 567.) It was 16 miles south 
of Genoa, on the road from Ancyra to Amorium. 
(Jt. Ant. pp. 201, 202.) It was the greatest com¬ 
mercial town in those parts, and was belieA’ed to 
have derived its name from the image of its great 
patron divinity, which was said to have fallen 
(ir€(r€?i/) from heaven. (Ilcrodian, i. 11; Amm. 
Marc. xxii. 9.) Pessinus owes its greatest celebrity 
to the goddess Rhea or Cybele, whom the natives called 
Agdistis, and to whom an immensely rich temple 
was dedicated. Her priests were anciently the 
rulers of the place ; but in later times their honours 
and powers w’ere greatly reduced. (Strab. /. c., x. 
p. 469; Diod. Sic. iii. 58, &c.) Her temple con¬ 
tained her image, which, according to some, was of 
stone (Liv. xxix. 10, 11), or, according to others, of 
wood, and wa.s believed to have fallen from heaven. 
(Aj)ollod. iii. 11; Amm. Marc. 1. c.) The fame of 
the goddess appears to have extended all over the 
ancient world; and in n. c. 204, in accordance with 
a command of the Sibylline books, the Romans sent 
a special embassy to Pessinus to fetch her statue, it 
being believed that the safety of Rome depended on 
its removal to Italy. (Liv. 1. c.; Strab. xii. p. 567.) 
The statue was set up in the temple of Victory, on 
the Palatine. The goddess, however, continued 
nevertheless to be worshipped at Pessinus; and the 
Galli, her priests, sent a deputation to Manlius when 
he was encamped on the banks of the Sangarius. 
(Liv. xxxviii. 18; Polyb. xx. 4.) At a still later 
period, the emperor Julian worshipped the goddess 
in her ancient temple. (Amm. Marc. 1. c.) The 
kings of I’ergamum adorned the sanctuary with a 
magnificent temple, and porticoes of white marble, 
and surrounded it with a beautiful grove. Under 
the Roman dominion the town of Pessinus began to 
decay, although in the new division of the empire 
under Constantine it was made the capital of the 
province Galatia Salutaris. (Hierocl. p. 697.) 
After the sixth century the town is no longer men¬ 
tioned in history. Considerable ruins of Pessinus, 
especially a well-preserved theatre, exist at a dis¬ 
tance of 9 or 10 miles to the south-east of Sevri 
Hissar, where they were first discovered by Texier. 
{Descript. de VAsie Minewre). They extend over 
three hills, separated by valleys or ravines. Tlie 
marble seats of the theatre are nearly entire, but 
the scena is entirely destroyed; the whole district is 
covered with blocks of marble, shafts of columns, 
and other fragments, showing that the place must 
have been one of unusual magnificence. (Hamilton, 
Iksearchea, i. p. 438, foil.; Leake, Asia Minor, p. 
82, foil., who seems to be mistaken in looking for 
Pessinus on the right bank of the Sangarius. [L. S.] 
PETA'LIAE, incorrectly called Petalia (neroAla) 
by Strabo (x. p. 444), sm^l islands off the coast of 
Euboea, at tlie entrance of the Euripus, now Peta* 
Uu8. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 23; Leake, Nortkem Greece^ 
Tol. ii. p, 423.) 
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PETAVO'NIUM (n€rav6viov, Ptol. ii. 6. § 35), 
a town of the Superatii in Hispania Tarracononsis, 
SE. of Astiirica. (Itin. Ant. p. 423.) [T.H.D.] 

^PETE'LIA or PETPLIA (U^rriKla : EtL ncrj/- 
XivoSy Petelinus: Strongoli), an ancient city of 
Bruttium, situated about 12 miles N. of Crotona, 
and 3 miles from the E. coast of the peninsula. 
According to the Greek traditions it was a very 
ancient city, founded by Pliiloctotes after the Trojan 
War. (Strab. vi. p. 254; Virg. Am. iii. 401; Serv. 
ad loc.) This legend probably indicates that it was 
really a town of the Cliones, an Ocnotrian tribe; as 
the foundation ofChone, in the same neighbourhood, 
was also ascribed to Philoctetes. It was only a 
small place (Virg. /. o.), but in a strong situation. 
We have no account of its receiving a Greek colony, 
nor is its name ever mentioned among the Greek 
cities of this part of Italy; but, like so many of the 
Oenotrian towns, became to a great extent Hel- 
lenised or imbued with Greek culture and manners. 
It was undoubtedly for a long time subject to 
Crotona, and comprised within the territory of tliat 
city; and probably for this reason, its name is never 
mentioned during the early hi.story of Magna 
Graecia. But after the irruption of the Lucanians, 
it fell into the hands of that people, by whom it was 
strongly fortified, and became one of their most 
important strongholds. (Strab. t. c.) It is ap¬ 
parently on this account, that Strabo calls it “ the 
metropolis of the Lucanians,’' though it certainly 
was not included in Lucania as the term was 
understood in his day. Petelia first became con¬ 
spicuous in history during the Second Punic War, 
when its citizens remained faithful to the Roman 
alliance, notwithstanding the general defection of the 
Bruttians around them, b. c. 216. They were in 
consequence besieged by the Bruttians as well as by 
a Carthaginian force under Himilco: but though 
abandoned to their fate by the Roman senate, to 
whom they had in vain sued for assistance, they 
made a desperate resistance; and it wjis not till after 
a siege of several months, in which they had suf¬ 
fered the utmost extremities of famine, that they 
were at length compelled to surrender. (Liv. xxiii. 
20, 30; Polyb. vii. 1; Appian, Aymefr. 29; Frontin. 
Strat. iv. 5. § 18 ; Val. Max. vi. 6, ext. § 2; Sil. 
Ital. xii. 431.) The few inhabitants who escaped, 
were after the close of the war restored by the 
Romans to their native town (Appian, i. c.), and 
were doubtless treated with especial favour; so that 
Petelia rose again to a prosperous condition, and in 
the days of Strabo was one of the few cities of 
Bruttium that was still tolerably flourishing and 
populous. (Strab. vi. p. 254.) We learn from 
inscriptions that it still continued to be a flourishing 
municipal town under the Roman Empire (Orell. 
fnscr. 137, 3678, 3939 ; Mommsen, /twct. Ji. N. 
pp. 5, 6) ; it is mentioned by all the geogra¬ 
phers and its name is still found in the Tabula, 
which places it on the road from Thurii to Crotona. 
(Mel. ii. 4. § 8 ; Plin. iii. 10. s. 15 ; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 76 ; Tab. Pent.) But we are unable to trace its 
history further: its identification with Strongoli is, 
however, satisfactorily made out by the inscriptions 
which have been found in the latter city. Strongoli 
is an episcopal see, with about 7000 inhabitants: its 
situation on a lofty and rugged hill, commanding the 
plain of the Nieto (Neaethus), corresponds with 
the accounts of Petelia, which is represented as 
occupying a position of great natural strength. 
There are no ruins of tlie ancient city, but numerous 
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minor objects of antiquity have been found on the 
spot, besides the inscriptions above referred to. 

Tlie existence of a second town of the name of 
Petelia in Lucania^ which has been admitted by 
several writers, rests mainly on the passage of 
Strabo where he calls Petelia the metropolis of 
Lucania; but he is certainly there speaking of the 
well-known city of the name, which was undoubtedly 
in Bruttium. The inscriptions published by Antonini, 
to prove that there was a town of this name in the 
mountains near Velia, are in all probability spurious 
(Mommsen, /. R. N. App. p. 2), though they have 
been adopted, and his authority followed by Roma- 
nelli and Cramer. (Romanelli, vol. i. p. 348 ; 
Cramer’s Italy, vol. ii. p. 367.) 

The Petelini Montes (rd UirriKlva SpT))^ men¬ 
tioned by Plutarch (Crass. 11), to which Spartacus 
retired after his defeat by Crassus, are evidently the 
rugged group of the Apennines S. of the Crathis, 
between Petelia and Consentia. [E. H. B.] 

PE'TEON (neVewv: Eth. Ueredvios), a town 
of Boeotia, mentioned by Homer (II. ii. 500), was 
situated near the road from Thebes to Anthedon. 
(Strab. ix. p. 410.) Strabo contradicts himself in 
the course of the same page (1. c.), in one passage 
placing Peteon in the Thebais, and in another in 
the Haliartia. (Comp. Plut. Narr. Am. 4 ; Plin. 
iv. 7. s. 12; Steph. B. s.v.) The pf)sition of Peteon 
is uncertain. Leake supposes it may be represented 
by some ancient remains at the southern extremity 
of the lake Paralimni. (Northern Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 320.) 

PETINESCA, in the country of the Helvetii, is 
placed in the Itins. between Aventicum (Avenches) 
and Salodurum (Solothum) ; at the distance of xiii. 
in the Anton. Itin. from Aventicum ana xiiii. in the 
Table; and at the distance of x. from Salodurum in 
both the Itineraries. Some geographers have placed 
I’etinesca at a place named Burenj but the distance 
does not agree with that given by the Itins. between 
Petinesca and Salodurum, as D’Anville observes, who 
also says that the position of Bienne (Biel) corre¬ 
sponds to the ancient numbers, if we take them to 
indicate Gallic leagues. Cluver also placed Peti¬ 
nesca at Biel. [G. L.J 

PETITARUS. [Achklous.] 

PETOVIO (IloTo^to*', or IloTailibv, Ptol. ii. 15. 
§ 4: Pettau), also called Poetovio (Itin. Ant pu 
262; and in inscriptions ap. Orelli, n. 3592), Pa- 
tavio, and Petaviona, was an important town in 
Upper Pannonia, on the river Dravus and the fron¬ 
tiers of Noricum. In inscriptions it is called a Ho¬ 
man colony, and bears the surname of Ulpia; whence 
it may be inferred that it received Roman colonists 
from either Trajan or Hadrian, who probably also 
extended the place. Its importance is sufficiently 
attested by the fact that it was the station of the 
Legio XIII. Gemina, and that an imperial palace 
existed outside its walls. (Tac. Hist. iii. 1; Amm. 
Marc. xiv. 37 ; It. Uieros. p. 561 ; Geogr. Bav. 
iv. 19.) The modern town of Pettau is situated on 
the left bank of the Drove; and as coins, inscrip¬ 
tions, and other ancient remains are found only on 
the oppt>site side, it is probable that the ancient Pe- 
tovio was situated on the right bank opposite to the 
modern Pettau. (Comp. K. Mayer, FersucA mher 
Steyermdrhische Alterthiimer, Grftz, 1782, 4to.; 
Muchar, Noricum, i. p. 364.) [L.S.] 

PETRA (Ilerpa), “ rock,” the name of several 
towns. 1. In Europe. 1. Pbtba Pertusa, in 
Umbria. [Intercisa.] 
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2. (n^Tpa; Eih, TlerpTyos, Petrinus: Petralia\ 

a city Sicily, mentioned both by Pliny and 
Ptolemy among the inland towns of the island. 
Cicero also notices the Petrini among the commu¬ 
nities that suffered from the exactions of Verres 
(Cic. Verr, iii. 39 ; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14 ; Ptol. iii. 4. 
§ 14); and their name is mentioned at an earlier 
period by Diodorus as submitting to the Romans 
during the First Punic War. (Died, xxiii. 18; Exc, 
B, p. 505.) The name is written Pctraea by Silius 
Italicus (xiv. 248), and the Petrinae of the Antonine 
Itinerary is in all probability the same place. (/<tn. 
Ant. p. 96.) Though so often mentioned by ancient 
authors, they afford very little clue to its position; 
but it is probable that the name is retained by the 
modem Petralia^ a small town about 8 miles W. of 
Gangi^ supposed to represent the ancient Engyum. 
[Enoyum.] Ptolemy indeed places these two towns 
near one another, though he erroneously transfers 
them both to the neighbourhood of Syracuse, which 
is wholly at variance with the mention of Petra in 
Diodorus among the towns subject to the Cartha¬ 
ginians as late as b. c. 254. (Cluver. Skil p. 
367.) [E, H. B.] 

3. A fortress of Macedonia, among tlie mount¬ 

ains beyond Libethra, the possession of which 
was disputed by the Thessalian Perrhaebi and the 
Macedonian kings. (Liv. xxxix. 2G, xliv. 32.) It 
commanded a pass which led to Pythium in Thes¬ 
saly, by the back of Olympus. By this road L. 
Aemilius Paullus was enabled to throw a detach¬ 
ment on the rear of the Macedonian army which 
was encamped on the Eriipeus, after the forces of 
Perseus had been overthrown at the pass of Petra 
by P. Scipio Nasica, who had been sent against it 
with the consul’s eldest son Q. Fabius Maximus. 
(Liv. xlv. 41.) Petra was situated on a great insu¬ 
lated rock naturally separated from the adjoining 
mountain at the pass which leads from Elasdna or 
Servia into the maritime plains of Macedonia. Here, 
which is at once the least difficult and most direct 
of the routes across the Olympene barrier, or the 
frontier between Macedonia and Thessaly, exactly 
on the Zygos, are the mins of Petra. (Leake, North¬ 
ern Greece., vol. iii. pp. 337,430.) [E. B. J.] 

, 4. A fortress of the Macdi, in Thrace. (Liv. xl. 
22.) I 

5. A town in Illyricum, situated upon a hill upon 
the coast, which had only a moderately good harbour. 
(Caes. B. C. iii. 42.) 

6. A place in the Corinthia. [Vol. I. p. 685, a.] 

7. A place in the immediate neitrlibourhoo*! of 
Elis. [Vol. I. p. 821, a.] 

PETRA. II. In Asia. 1. (Uirpa, Ptol. v. 17. 

§ 5, viii. 20. § 19; TLirpa or Uerpai, Suid. s. v. 
V(v4eKios ; the Sela of the Old Testament, 2 
Kings, rxW. 7; Isaiah, xvi. I; respecting its various 
names see Robinson, Biblical liesearches, vol. ii. 
Notes and III. p. 653), the chief town of Arabia 
Petraea, once the capital of the Idumaeans and 
subsequently of the Nabataei, now Wady Musa. 
[Nabatabi.] 

Petra was situated in the eastern part of 
Arabia Petraea, in the district called under the 
Christian emperors of Rome Palaestina Tertia ( Vet. 
Bom, Itin. p. 721, Wessel.; Malala, Chronogr. xvi. 
p. 400, ed. Bonn). According to the division of 
the ancient geographers, it lay in the northern dis¬ 
trict, Gebaleiie; whilst the modem ones place it in 
the southern portion, Esh-Sherak, the Seir, or moun¬ 
tain-land, of the Old Testament (jGesmis^ xxxvi. 8). 
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It was seated between the Dead Sea and the Elanitio 
gulf; being, according to Diodorus Siculus (xix. 98), 
800 stadia S. of the former, whilst the Tab. Peut. 
places it 98 Roman miles N. of the latter. Its site 
is a wilderness overtopped by Mount Hor, and diver¬ 
sified by cliffs, ravines, plains, and Wadys, or watered 
valleys, for the most part but ill cultivated. Strabo 
(xvi. p. 779) describes it as seated in a plain sur¬ 
rounded with rocks, hemmed in with barren and 
streamless deserts, though the plain itself is well 
watered. Pliny’s description (vi. 32), which states 
the extent of the plain at rather less than 2 miles, 
agrees very nearly with that of Strabo, and both are 
confirmed by the reports of modem travellers. “ It 
is an area in the bosom of a mountain, swelling into 
mounds, and intersected with gullies.” (Irby and 
Mangles, ch. viii.) It must not, however, be under¬ 
stood to be completely hemmed in with rocks. To- 
w'ards the N. and S. the view is open ; and from the 
eastern part of the valley the summit of Mount Hor 
is seen over the western cliffs. (Robinson, ii. p. 528.) 
According to Pliny (/. c.) Petra was a place of great 
resort for travellers. 

Petra was subdued by A. Cornelius Palma, a 
lieutenant of Trajan’s (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 14), and 
remained under the Roman dominion a consider¬ 
able time, as we hear of the province of Arabia being 
enlarged by Septimius Severus A. d. 195 (id. Ixxv. 
1,2; Eutrop. viii, 18). It must have been during 
this period that those temples and mausoleums were 
made, tlio remains of which still arrest the attention 
of the traveller; for though the predominant style of 
the arcliitecture is Egyptian, it is mixed with florid 
and over-loaded Roman-Greek sj)ecimeiis, which 
clearly indicate their origin. (Robinson, ii. p. 532.) 

The valley of Wady Musa, which leads to the 
town, is about 150 feet broad at its entrance, and is 
encircled with cliffs of red sandstone, which gradually 
increase from a height of 40 or 50 feet to 200 or 250 
feet. Their height has been greatly exaggerated, 
having been estimated by some travellers at 700 
and even 1000 feet (Irby and Mangles, ch. viii.; 
Stephens, ii. p. 70; see Robinson, ii. p. 517 and note). 
The valley gradually contracts, till at one spot it be¬ 
comes only about 12 feet broad, and is so overlapped 
by the cliffs that the light of day is almost excluded. 
The ravine or Sik of Wady Musa extends, with many 
windings, for a good English mile. It forms the 
principal, and was anciently the only avenue to Petra, 
the entrance being broken through the wall. (Diod. 
Sic. ii. 48, xix. 97; Robinson, ii. p. 516 ; Laborde, 
p. 55.) This valley contains a wonderful necropolis 
hewn in the rocks. The tombs, which adjoin or 
surmount one another, exhibit now a front with six 
Ionic columns, now with four slender pyramids, and 
by their mixture of Greek, Roman, and Oriental 
architecture remind the spectator of the remains 
which are found in the valley of Jehoshaphat and in 
other parts of Palestine. The further side of the 
ravine is spanned by a bold arch, perhaps a trium¬ 
phal one, with finely-sculptured niches evidently in¬ 
tended for statues. This, like the other remains of 
this extraordinary spot, is ascribed by the natives 
either to the Pharaohs or to the Jins or evil genii. 
Along the bottom of the valley, in which it almost 
vanishes, winds the stream mentioned by Strabo and 
Pliny, the small but charming Wady Mtua, In 
ancient times its bed seems to have been paved, as 
many traces still show. Its stream was spanned by 
frequent bridges, its sides strengthened writh stone 
walls or quays, and numerous small canals derived 
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from it supplied the inhabitants with water. But 
now its banks are overspread with hyacinths, olean¬ 
ders, and other flowers and shrubs, and overshadowed 
by lofty trees. * 

Opposite to where tlie Sik terminates, in a se¬ 
cond ravine-liko but broader valley, another mo¬ 
nument, the flnest one at Petra, and perhaps in all 
Syria, strikes the eye of the traveller. This is the 
-well preserved, considering its age and 
site, and still exhibiting its delicate chiselled work 
and all the freshness and beauty of its colouring. 
It has two rows of six columns over one another, 
with statues between, with capitals and sculptured 
pediments, the upper one of which is divided by a 
little round temple crowned with an urn. The Arabs 
imagine that the urn contains a trcjisure ,—El Klmz- 
ne/i, whence the name,—which they ascribe to Pluu’aoh 
(Robinson, ii. p. 519). The interiordoes not correspond 
with the magnificence of the faqade, being a plain 
lofty hall, with a chamber adjoining each of its threo 
sides. It was either a mausoleum, or, more probably, 
a temple. 

From this spot the cliffs on both sides the Wady 
are pierced with numerous exctivations, the cham- 
bei*B of which are usually small, though the fa^ 
qadM are occasiomilly of some size and magnifi¬ 
cence ; all, however, so various that scarce two are 
exactly alike. After a gentle curve the Wady ex¬ 
pands, and here oii its left side lies the theatre, en¬ 
tirely hewn out of the rock. Its diameter at the 
bottom is 120 feet (Irby and Mangles, p. 428), and 
it^has thirty-three, or, according to another account, 
thirty-eight, rows of scats, capable of accommodating 
at least 3000 spectators. Strangely enough, it is 
entirely surrounded with tombs. One cf these is in¬ 
scribed with the name of Q. Praefeclus Florentinus 
(Laborde, p. 59), probably the governor of Arabia 
Petraea under Hadrian or Antoninus Pius. Another 
has a Greek inscription, notyet deciphered. A striking 
effect is produced by tlie bright and lively tints of the 
variegated stone, out of which springs the wild fig 
and tamarisk, while creeping plants overspread the 
walls, and thorns and brambles cover the pedesUils 
and cornices {Isaiah, xxxiv. 13). Travellers are 
agreed that these excavations were mostly tombs, 
though some think they may originally have served 
as dwellings. A few were, doubtless, temples for the 
worship of Baal, but subsequently converted into 
Christian churches. 

Proceeding down the stream, at about 150 paces 
from the theatre, the cliffs begin to expand, and 
soon vanish altogether, to give place to a small 
plain, about a mile square, surrounded with gentle 
eminences. The brook, which now turns to the W., 
traverses the middle of this plain till it reaches a 
ledge of sandstone cliffs, at a distance of rather more 
than a mile. This was the site of Petra, and is still 
covered with heaps of hewn stones, traces of paved 
streets, and foundations of houses. There are remains 
of several larger and smaller templOsS, of a bridge, of 
a triumphal arch of degenerate architecture, and of 
tlio walls of a great public building — Ktisr Farm, 
or the palace of Pharaoh. 

On an eminence south of this is a single column 
{Zub Farm, i. e. hasta virilis Pharaonis), con¬ 
nected with the foundation-walls of a temple whose 
pillars lie scattered around in broken fragments. 
Laborde (p. 59) thinks that the Acropolis occu¬ 
pied an isolated hill on the W. At the NW. ex¬ 
tremity of the cliffs is the Deir, or cloister, hewn 
in the rock. A ravine, like the Sik^ with many 
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windings, leads to it, and the approach is pai^y by 
a path 6 or 6 feet broad, with steps cut in the 
rock with inexpressible labour. facade is larger 
than that of the Khuzneh; but, as in that building, 
the interior does not answer to it, consisting of a 
large square chamber, wdth a recess resembling the 
niche for the altar in Greek ecclesiastical architec¬ 
ture, and bearing evident signs of having been con¬ 
verted from a heathen into a Christian temple. The 
destruction of Petra, so frequently prophesied in 
Scripture, was at length wrought by the Mahometans. 
From that time it remained unvisited, except by some 
crusading kings of Jerusalem ; and perhaps by the 
single European traveller, Tiietmar, at the beginning 
of the 13th century. It was discovered by Burckhardt, 
whose account of it still continues to be the best. 
(Robinson, ii. p. 527.) Laborde’s work is chiefly 
valuable for the engravings. See also Irby and 
Mangles, Travels,Q\\.\\\\', Robinson,Researches, 
vol. ii. p. 512, seq. [T. H. D.] 

2. A town in the land of the Lazi in Colchis, 
founded by Joannes Tzibus, a general of Justinian, 
in order to keep the Lazi in subjection. It was 
situated upon a rock near the coast, and was very 
strongly fortified. (Procop. B.Pers. ii. 15, 17.) It 
was taken by Cliosrocs in a. d. 541, and its sub¬ 
sequent siege by the Romans is described by Gibbon 
as 0110 of the most remarkable actions of the age. 
The first siege was relieved; but it was again 
attacked by the Romans, and was at length taken 
by assault after a long protracted resistance, A. D. 
551. It was then destroyed by the Romans, and 
from that time disappears from history. Its ruins, 
which are now called Oitdjenar, are described by 
Dubois. (Procop. B, Pers. ii. 17, 20, 30, B, Goth. 
iv. 11,12; Gibl^n, c. xlii. vol. v. p. 201,ed. Smith; 
Dubois, Voyage autour du Caticase, vol. iii. p. 86, 
seq.) 

3. A very strong fortress in Sogdiana, held by 
Arimazes when Alexander attacked it. (Curt. vii. 
11; comp. Arrian, iv. 19; Strab. xi. p. 617.) It is pro¬ 
bably the modern Kohiten, near the pass of Kolugha 
or Perbend. [See Diet, of Biogr, Vol. I. p. 286.] 

PETRAS MAJOR (neVpas 6 y.iyas, Scyl. p. 45; 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 3 ; Stadiasm. § 33), a harbour of 
Mannarica, a day’s sail from Plyni Portus, and the 
same as the largo harbour which Strabo (xvii. 
p. 838) places near Ardanis Prom., and describes 
as lying opposite to Chersonesus of Crete, at a dis¬ 
tance of 3000 stadia. It agrees in position with 
Port Bardiah, where there are springs to the W. of 
Mai'sa Solonm. [E. B. J.] 

PETRAS MINOR (n^rpas 6 fitKpSs, Scyl. I, c.: 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 2 ; Stadiasm. § 39), a harbour of 
Mannarica, half a day’s sail from Antipyrgus. It 
has been identified with Magharab-eUlIeabes, where 
there are a great number of catacombs remarkable 
for their Graeco-Aegyptian style. These carious 
excavations, of which plans are given in Pacho 
{Voyage dans la Marmarique, Planches,' pi. v.), 
are to be identified, according to that traveller 
(p. 49), with the sinuous caverns of Bombaea 
(Bo/u6aja), resembling the Aegyptian “ hypogaca,” 
which the Greeks called “ Syringes,” mentioned by 
Synesius {Ep. 104); but Barth {Wandefrungen^ 
p. 512) has shown that tlie description of th^ 
bishop of Ptolemais cannot be applied to these 
catacombs and their locality. A coin with the 
epigraph IIE-PA, which Pellerin referred to this 
port in Marmarica is by Eckhel (iv. 116) assigned, 
to a Cretan mint 
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PETBIA'NA, a fortress in the N. of Biitannia 
Bomana, between the Wall and the river /r^Atngr, 
where the Ala Petriana was quartered. Camden 
(p. 1020) identifies it with Old Penrith; but Horn- 
ley (^Brit. Rom. p. 107) and others fix it, with more 
prol»bility, at Camheck Fort or Castle-steeds. (Not. 
Imp.) It is called Banna by the Geogr. Bar. (Hors¬ 
ley, p. 498.) [T.H.D.] 

PETRINA. [Petra, No. 2.] 

PETROCO'RII (UerpoKdpioi, Ptol. ii. 7. § 12), 
a Gallic people, whom Ptolemy places in Aquitania. 
He names the chief city Vesunna, which is Petngord. 
Caesar mentions them (vii. 75) as sending a con¬ 
tingent of 5000 men to aid in raising the siege of 
Alesia; this is all that he says about them. The 
passage in Pliny (iv. 19. s. 33) in which he describes 
the position of the Petrocorii is doubtful; “ Cadurci, 
Nitiobriges (a correction, see Nitioukioes), Tarne- 
que amne discreti a Tolosanis Petrocorii.” This 
passage makes the Tarnis (Tam) the boundary be¬ 
tween the territory of Tolosa (Toulouse) and the 
Petrocorii, which is not true, for the Cadurci were 
between the Petrocorii and the territory of Toulouse. 
Scaliger proposed to write the passage thus: “ Ca¬ 
durci, Nitiobriges, Tarne amni discreti a Tolosanis ; 
Petrocorii.” But this is not true, for tlic Nitiobriges 
did not extend to the Tam. Strabo (iv. pp. 190,191) 
mentions the Petrocorii among the people between 
the Garonne and the Loire^ and as near the Nitio¬ 
briges, Cadurci, Lemovices, and Arverni. Ho says 
that tliere are iron mines in the country. The Petro¬ 
corii occupied the diocese of Perigueux and Sarlat 
(D’Anville). Besides Vesunna their territory con¬ 
tained Corterate, Trajectus, Diolindum, and some 
other small places. [G. L.] 

PETKOMANTALUM, in Gallia, is placed by the 
Antonine Itinerary on a road which runs from Caro- 
cotinum through Rotomagus (Rouen) to Lutetia 
(Paris). It also appears on a road from Caesar- 
oinagus (Beauvais) to Briva Isarae or Pontolse, on 
the Oise, a branch of the Seine. In the Table the 
name is written Petrumviaco. The site is uncertain. 
The name bears some resemblance to that of Magiii; 
but the site of Magni does not accurately corresjx)n(l 
to the distances in the Itineraries. [G. L.] 

PETRONII VICUS, in Gallia Narbonensis. Ho- 
nord Bouche gives an inscription found at Periuis, 
on the right bank of the Druentia (JMrance), about 
4 leagues north of Aquae Sextiao (Aix), in which 
inscription the place is called “ vicus C. IHronii ad 
ripam Druentiae.” (D’Anville, Notice, ^c.) [G. L.] 
PETROSACA. [Mantineia, p. 262, b.] 
PETUARIA. [Parisi.] 

PEUCE (nel/Kn, Ptol. iii. 10. §2; Strab. vii. 
p. 305), an island of Moesia Inferior, formed by the 
two southernmost mouths of the Danube. It de¬ 
rived its name from the abundance of pine-trees 
which grew upon it. (Eratosth. in Schol. Apollon. 
Iv. 31 o 5 of a triangular shape (Apollon. 

h c.), and as large as Rhodes. By Martial (vii. 84. 
3) it is called a Getic island; by Valerius Flaccus 
(viii. 217) a Sarmatian one. It has been identified 
with the modem island of Piezina or St. George, 
between Badabag and Ismail\ but we must recol¬ 
lect that these parts were but little known to the 
ancients, and that in the lapse of time the mouths 
of the Danube have undergone great alterations. 
(Plin. iv. 12. 8. 24; Mela, ii. 7; Avieii. Descr. Orb. 
440; Dion. Perieg. 401; Claud. IV Cons. Honor. 
680, &c.) [T. H. D.] 

PEUGELAO'TIS (ncvKeAawrir, Arrian, Anab. 
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iv. 22, Indie. 4; IIcuKoXduTir, Strab. xv. p. 698; 
Plin. vi. 17. 8.21: Eth. Peucolaitae, Plin.; Ilsw- 
KoXiis, Dionys. Per. 1142), a district of India on tho 
NW. frdhtier, along tho Cophen or Cdhvl river, in 
the direction of the Panjdb. The actual name of 
the town, which was probably Peucela, is nowhere 
found, but the fonn of the word leaves no doubt 
that it is, like the majority of the names which have 
been preserved by Airian, of genuine Sanscrit or 
Indian origin. Strabo and Pliny both call the city 
itself Peucolaitis. Arrian in one place gives the 
name to a district (iv. 22), without mentioning that 
of the capital or chief town ; in another he calls the 
capital Peucelaotis, or, according to the Florentine 
MS., Peucela. (fndic. c. 1.) There can be little 
doubt that this is the same place or district mentioned 
in Ptolemy under tlio form of Proclais (vii. 1. § 44), 
and in the Periplus Mar. Erythr. (c. 47). Botli 
are connected with the Gandarae, — tho Sanscrit 
Ganddras, —and botli are alike placed in NW. 
India. Prof. Wilson has shown that the Greek name 
is derived from the Sanscrit Pushkara or Pushkala, 
the Pushkalavaii of tho Hindus, which was placed 
by them in the country of tho Gandhdras, the 
Gandaritis of Strabo, and which is still represented 
by the modem Pekhely or Pakholi, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Peshdwur. (Wilson, Ariana, pp. 183, 
184.) [V.] 

PEUCE'TII (nevKfTioi), a people of Southern 
Italy, inhabiting the southern part of Apulia. This 
name was that by which they w'ere known to tho 
Greeks, but tho Romans called them Poedicult, 
which, according to Strabo, was the national appel- 
liition employed also by themselves. (Strab. vi. pp. 
277,282.) Their national affinities and origin, as well 
as the geographical details of the countiy occupied by 
them, will be found in tho article Apulia. [E.H. B.] 
PEUCI'Nl (UfVKiyoi, Ptol. iii. 5. § 19, 10. § 9; 
Strab. vii. p. 305, seq.; Plin. iv. 14. s. 28), a 
branch of the Bastarnue, inhabiting the island of 
Pence. Tacitus (Germ. 46) and Jornandes (Goth. 
16) write the name Peuceni, which also appears in 
several MSS. of Strabo; whilst Ammianus Marcel- 
linu.s (xxii. 8. § 43) calls them Peuci, and Zosimus 
(i. 42) Hcv/cat. [T.H.D.] 

PHABIRANUM (^aSipavoy), a place in the 
country of the Chauci Minores, that is, the district 
between the Albis and Visurgis (Ptol. ii. 11. § 27), 
is generally identified with tho modern city of Bre¬ 
men; though some, with more probability, look for 
its site at Bremervdrde. (Wilhelm, Germanien, 
p. 162.) [L.S.] 

PIIA^CIUM (^clKtoy ; Eth. ^oKieds), a town of 
Thessaly, in the district Pelasgiotis, placed by 
Leake a little below the right bank of the Peneius 
at AUfaka, but by Kiepert upon the left bank. 
Brasidas marched through Phacium in b. c. 424. 
(Thuc. iv. 78.) The town was laid waste by Philip, 
B. c. 198 (Liv. xxxii. 13), and was occu^wed by the 
Roman praetor Baebius in the war with Antiochus, 
B. c. 191. (Liv. xxxvi. 13.) Phacium is probably 
the same place as Phacus, which Polybius (xxxi. 
25) calls a town of Macedonia. (Comp. Steph. B. 
s. V. ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 493.) 

PHACUSSA (Plin. iv. 12. s. 23 ; ^otKovoffai, 
pi., Steph. B. s. V.), an island in the Aegaean sea,, 
one of the Sporades, now Fecussa, 

PHAEA'CES. [Corcyra.] 

PHAEDRIADES. [Delphi, p. Ted.l 
PHAEDRIAS. [Megalopolis, p. 309, b.] 
PHAENIA'NA (^aiviava), a town in Rhaetia 
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or Vindelicia, on the southern bank of the Danube 
is mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. 12. § 4). [L. S.] 

PHAENO (♦oti/c6, Euseb. OnomasL 8. v. ifivStp ; 
^cupdf Hierocl. p. 723), formerly a city of l^nmaca, 
and afterwards a village of Arabia Petraea, between 
Petra and Zoar, containing copper mines, where con¬ 
demned criminals worked. It was identified with 
Punon, one of the stations of the Israelites in their 
wanderings. {Numb, xxxiii. 42; see Keland, Pa- 
la/uima^ p. 951; Wesseling, ad Hierocl. 1. c.) 

PHAESTUS. 1. ('l>ai<rT2f; Eth. Malarias), a tovin 
in the S. of Crete, distant 60 stadia from Gortyna, 
and 20 from the sea. (Strab. x. p. 479; Plin. 
iv. 12. s. 20.) It was said to have derived its name 
from an eponymous licro Phaestus, a son of Her¬ 
cules, who migi-ated from Sicyon to Crete. (Paus. 
ii. 6. § 7 ; Steph. B. a. v .; Eustath. ad Horn. L c.) 
According to others it was founded by Minos. (Diod. 
V. 78; Strab. 1. c.) It is mentioned by Homer {II, 
ii. 648), and was evidently one of the most ancient 
places in the island. It was destroyed by the Gor- 
lyIlians, who took possession of its territory. (Strab. 
L c.) Its port was Matalum, from which it was 
distant 40 stadia, though it was only 20 from the 
coast. (Strab. 1. c.) We also leani from Strabo 
that Epimenides was a native of Phaestus. The in¬ 
habitants were celebrated for their sharp and witty 
sayings. (Atlien. vi. p. 261, e.) Phaestus is men¬ 
tioned also by Scylax, p. 18; Polyb. iv. 55. 

Stophanua B. (a. ©. 4>aurTdy) mentions in the 
territory of Phaestus a place called Lisses, which he 
identifies with a rock in the Odyssey (iii. 293), 
where in our editions it is not used as a proper name, 
but as an adjective,—Auro-^, smooth.” Strabo 
(I. c.) mentions a place Olvsses or Olysso in the 
territoiy of Phaestus {*0\v<rarjp rrjs Malarias') ; 
but this name is evidently corrupt; and instead of it 
we ought probably to read Lisses. This place must 
not be confounded with Lissus, which was situated 
much more to the W. (Kramer, ad Strab. 1. c.) 
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2. A town of Thessaly in the district Pelasgiotis, 
a little to the right of the Pcncius. It was taken 
by the Roman praetor Baebius in B. c. 191. 
(Liv. xxxvi. 13.) 

3. A town of the Locri Ozolac in the interior, 
with a port called the port of Apollo Phaestius. 
(Plin. iv. 3. 8. 4.) Leake places Phaestus at Vit~ 
harij where are the ruins of a fortress of no great 
extent, and the port of Apollo near C, AndJiromdkhL 
(Leake, Norths Greece, vol. ii. p. 621.) 

4. The later name of Phrixa in Triphylia in Elis. 
[Phrixa.] 

PHAGRES (♦d'ypryy, Hecat, ap. Steph. B. s. v ,; 
Herod, vii. 112; Time. ii. 99 ; Scyl. p. 27 ; Strab. 
vii. p. 331, Fr. 33), a fortress in the Picric hollow, 
and the first place after the passage of the Strymon. 
It is identified with the post .station of Or/and, on 
the great road from Greece to Constantinople, where 
Greek coins have been often found, and, among 
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other small productions of Hellenic art, oval sling 
bullets of lead, or the “ glandes ” of which Lucan 
(vii. 512) speaks in his description of the battle of 
Pharsalia. These are generally inscribed with Greek 
names in characters of the best times, or with some 
emblem, such as a thunderbolt. (Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. iii. p. 176; Olai'ke, Travels^ vol. viii. 

p. 58.) [E. B. J.] 

PHAIA {^aluf Stadiasm. § 43; 4»0/a, Ptol. iv. 5. 
§ 2), a harbour of Marmarica, the name of which 
Olshttusen {Phoenizische Ortemmeny in Rhein, Mii8, 
1852, p. 324) connects with a Phoenician original. 
Barth {lieise, p. 505) has identified it with a small 
bay upon the coast, a little to the N. of Wady 
Temmineh, [E. B. J.] 

PHALA'CHTHIA (4>aAox8^ci), a town of Thes¬ 

saly in the district Thessaliotis. (Ptol. iii. 13. 
§45.) 

PHALACRA (4*aA(£ffpo), a promontory of Mount 
Ida, in Mysia, of which the exact position is un¬ 
known. (Eustath. ad Ham. II. viii. 47; Schol. 
ad Nicand. Alexiph. 40; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 40, 
1170.) Stephanus Byz., who mentions it under 
the name Phalacrae, states that all barren and ste¬ 
rile mountains were called Phalacra. [L. S.] 
PHALACRINE. [Falacrinum.] 
PHALACRUM. [Coucyra, p. 669, b.] 
PIIALAE'SKAE(4>aAat(r/ai: Eth. 4>aAai(n6«5y),a 
town of Arcadia, in the district Maleatis, on the road 
from Megalopolis to S^rta, 20 stadia from the 
Hermaeum towards Belbina. Leake originally placed 
it near Gardbxkiy but subsequently a little to the 
eastward of Bura, where Gell remarked some Hel¬ 
lenic remains among the ruins of the BurHka Ao- 
lyvia. (Pans. viii. 35. § 3; Steph. B. a. v.; Leake, 
Morea, vol. ii. p. 298; Peloponnesiaca, p. 237.) 

PHALANNA {^d\appa ; Eth. ^a\appa7os'), a 
town of the Perrhaebi in Thessaly, situated on the 
left bank of the Feneius, SW. of Gonnus. Strabo 
says (ix. p. 440) that the Homeric Orthe became 
the acropolis of Phalanna; but in the lists of Pliny 
(iv. 9. s. 16) Orthe and Phalanna occur as two 
distinct towns. Phalanna was said to have derived 
its name from a daughter of Tyro. (Steph. B. a. v.) 
It was written Phalaimus in Ephorus, and was 
called Hippia by Hecataeus. (Steph. B.) Pha¬ 
lanna is mentioned in the war between the Romans 
and Perseus, b. c. 171. (Liv. xlii. 54, 65.) Pha¬ 
lanna probably stood at Karadjdli, where are the 
remains of an ancient city upon a hill above the 
village. (Leake, Northern GreecCy vol. iii. p. 379, 
vol. iv. p. 298,) 

PHALANTHUlil {^d\ap9opi Eth. ^aXdpOioi)^ a 
town and mountain of Arcadia, in the district Orcho- 
menia, near Methydriura. (Paus. viii. 35. § 9; Steph. 
B. 8. V. ; Leake, Pehponnesiacay p. 240.) 

PHALARA. [Lamia.] 

PHALARUS. [Bokotia, p. 412, b.] 
PHALASARNA (tA ^aKdeappa : Eth. ^a\o- 
trdpPios)y a town of Crete, situated on the N\V. side 
of the island, a little S. of the promontory Oimarus 
or Corycus, described by Dicaearchus as having a 
closed-up port and a temple of Artemis called Dic- 
t 3 mna, Strabo says that Phalasama was 60 stadia 
from Polyrrhenia, of which it M'as the port-town ; 
and Scylax observes that it is a day^s sail across 
from Lacedaemon to the promontory of Crete, oii 
which is Phalasama, being the first city to the west 
of the island. (Strab. x. pp. 474, 479; Scylax, pp. 
17, 18; pi(»earch. Descrip. Grace. 119; Steph. B; 
f. v.\ Plin, iv 12. s. 20.) The Cydonians had at 
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one time taken possession of Fhalasarna, but were 
compelled by the Romans to give it up. (Polyb, 

3ixiii. 15.) 

There are considerable remains of the walls of 
Phalasarna. They exist in a greater or less degree 
of preservation, from its northern side, where it seems 
to have reached the sea, to its south-western point, 
cutting off the acropolis and the city along with it 
as a small promontory. There are other remains, 
the most curious of which is an enormous chair on 
the SW. side of the city, cut out of the solid rock; 
the height of the arms above the scat is 2 feet 11 
inches, and its other dimensions are in proportion. 
It was no doubt dedicated to some deity, probably 
to Artemis. Near this chair there are a number of 
tombs, hewn in tlie solid rock, nearly 30 in number. 
(Pashley, Travels in Creie^ vol. ii. p. 62, seq.) 

PHALE'RUM. [Aitica, pp. 304, 305.] 

PHALO'RIA (Liv.; 4»aA«p€m, Steph, B. 

s, V, : Eth, ♦aA«p€t}s, ^toAtopeirris), a town of llis- 
tiaeotis in Thessaly, apparently between Tricca and 
the Macedonian frontier. Leake places it in one of 
the valleys which intersect the mountains to the 
northward of Trikkala^ either at Skldtlna or at 
Ardhdm. (Liv. xxxii. 15, xxxvi, 13, xxxix. 25; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. pp. 528, 529.) 

PHALYCIJM (^dXvKov), a town of Megaris 
mentioned by Theophrastus {flist. PL ii. 8), is 
clearly the same place as the Alycutn (‘'AAuao*') of 
Plutarch, who relates that it derived its name from 
a son of Sciron, who was buried there. {T/ies. 32.) 
It perhaps stood at the entrance of the Scironian 
pass, where Dodwell (vol. ii. p. 179) noticed some 
ancient vestiges, which he erroneously supposed to 
be those of Tripodiscus. [Tripodiscus.] 

PHANA, a town in Aetolia. [Pakahia.] 

PHANAE. [Chios, p. 609.] 

PHANAGO'RIA (^avayopla, Strab. xi. p. 494; 
Ptol. V. 9. § 6; lii ^avaydpeta, rd. ^auaydpfia, Ilccat. 
ap. Steph. B. 3. v. ; Strab. xi. p. 495 ; Scymn. Ch. 
891 ; Arrian, ap. Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 306, 
549; ^aivaySpri, Dionys. Per. 552; comp. Prisciun, 
665; Avien. 753; ^avaySpa, Steph. B, $. v. Tau- 
piK'fj ; tavaydpov ‘tr6\is, Scylax, p. 31 ; Anonym. 
Peripl. P. Eux. p. 2 ; Phanagorus, Amm. Marc, 
xxii. 8; ^avayovpls, Procop. B. Goth. iv. 5: Eth. 
^ayayopfdi, less correctly ^avayopflrrjs, Steph. B. 

t. V.), a Greek city on the Asiatic side of the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus, founded by the Teians under 
Phanagorus or Phanagoras, who fled thither from 
the Persians. (Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. ; Scymn. 
Ch., Steph. B., Peripl. P. Ewe. ll. cc.) It was 
situated upon an island, now called Taman, formed 
by the main branch of the Anticites {Kvhan), which 
flows into the Black Sea, and a smaller branch, which 
falls into the sea of AzaJ". The main branch of the 
Kuban forms a lake before it enters the sea, called 
in ancient times Corocondamitis (Strab. xi. p. 494), 
now the Kubanskoi Liman, on the left of which, 
entering from the sea, stood Phanagoria. (Strab. xi, 
p. 495; respecting Phanagoria being upon an island, 
see Steph. B., Eustath., Amm. Marc., 1. c.) The 
city became the great emporium for all the traflic 
between the coast of the Palus Maeotis and the 
countries on the southern side of the Caucasus, and 
was chosen by the kings of Bosporus as their capital 
in Asia, Panticapaeum being their capital in Europe. 
(Strab., Steph. B., 1. c.) It was at Plianagoria that 
the insurrection broke out against Mithridates the 
Great, shortly before his death ; and his sous, who 
held the citadel, were obliged to surrender to the 
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insurgents. (Appian, Mithr. 108; Diet, of Btogr. 
Vol. II. p, 1102, b.) In the sixth century of our 
era, Phanagoria was taken by the neighbouring bar- 
barianS and destroyed. (Procop. B. Goth. iv. 5.) 
The most remarkable building in Phanagoria seems 
to have been a temple of Aphrodite, surnamed Apa- 
turus {'Aitdrovpos), because the goddess, when at¬ 
tacked by the giants in this place, is said to have 
summoned Hercules to her aid, and then to have 
concealed him and to have handed over the giants 
separately to him to be slain (foKo<povi7v dndrps, 
Strab. xi. p. 495 ; Steph. B. s. v. *ATrdrovpov ; 
Bbckh, Inscr. No. 2120.) We learn from an in¬ 
scription that this temple was repaired by Sauro- 
inates, one of the kings of Bosporus. The site of 
Phanagoria is now only a mass of bricks and pot¬ 
tery; and there is no building above ground. One 
cause of the disappearance ot all the ancient monu¬ 
ments at Plianagoria was the foundation in its 
neighbourhood at an early period of the Russian 
colony of Tmutarnkdn. Dutour noticed traces of 
towers towards the eastern extremity of the town, 
where the citadel probably stood. The town of Ta* 
man contains several ancient remains, inscriptions, 
fragments of columns, &c., which have been brought 
from Phanagoria. There are numerous tombs abovo 
the site of Phanagoria, but they have not been ex¬ 
plored like those at Panticapaeum. In one of them, 
however, which was opened towards the end of last 
century there was found a bracelet of the purest 
massive gold, representing the body of a serpent, 
having two heads, wdiich were studded with rubies 
so as to imitate eyes and also ornamented with rows 
of gems. It weighed three-quarters of a pound. 
(Clarke, Travels, vol. i. p. 394, seq.; Pallas, Rehen, 
vol. ii. p. 286, &c.; Dubois, Voyage autour du Can- 
case, vol. v. p. 64,seq.; Ukert, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 491.) 

PIIANAliOEA (J^avapoia), a broad and exten¬ 
sive valley in Pontus, watered by the rivers Iris, 
Lyeus, and Scylax, and enclosed between the chain 
of Paryadres to the east, and Mounts Lithius and 
Ophlimus to the west. The soil there was the 
best in Pontus, and yielded excellent wine and 
oil and other produce in abundance. (Strab. ii. p. 
73, xii. pp. 547, 556, 559; Plin. vi. 4; Ptol, v, 6. 
§ 3, where it is erroneously called Phanagoria.) 
Phanaroea contained the towns of Eupatoria, Cabira, 
Polemonium, and others. [Pontus.] [L. S.] 

PHA'NOTE {Kth. ^avonbs, Fob), a strongly 
fortified town of Chaonia in Epirus, and a place of 
military importance. It stood on the site of the 
modem Gardhiki, which is situated in the midst of 
a valley surrounded by an amphitheatre of moun¬ 
tains, through which there are only two narrow 
passes. It lies about halfway between the sea and 
the Antigonean passes, and was therefore of im¬ 
portance to the Romans when they were advancing 
from Illyria in b. c. 169. (Liv. xliii. 23; Pol. 
xxvii. 14; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 72, sen.) 
PHANOTEUS. [Panopeus.] 

PHARAE (4>apat). 1. Sometimes Phara (^npa, 
Strab. viii. p. 388; Pherac, Plin. iv. 6; 

Herod.i. 145, properly the name of the people: EiK 
^apt€vs, Stnib, L c.; 4^apaifvs, Polyb. iv. 6; Steph. 
B. s. V. : the territory if ^apaiKij, Strab. 1. c. ; Polyb. 
iv. 59), a town of Achaia, and one of the twelve 
Achaean cities, was situated on the river Piems or 
Peirus, 70 stadia from the sea, and 150 stadia from 
Patrae. It was one of the four cities which took 
the lead in restoring the Achaean League in b. c. 
280. In the Social War (b. c. 220, seq.) it 
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Buffered from the attAcks of the Aetoliana and 
Eleans. Its territory was annexed by Aup;ustas to 
Fatrae, when the latter city was made a Roman 
colony after the battle of Actium. Pharae contained 
a large agora, with a • curious statue of Hermes. 
The remains of the city have been found on the left 
bank of the Kamenitza, near Pr&vezd. (Herod, i. 
145; Strab. viii. pp. 386,388; Pol. ii. 41, iv. 6,59, 
60, V. 94; Paus. vii. 22. § 1, seq.; Plin. iv. 6; 
Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 158.) 

2. (4apal, Strab. Pans.; *17/)^, Horn. IL v. 543; 
^ripal^ II. ix. 151; ^epal, Xen. Hell. iv. 8. § 7: £th, 

'Strab. viii. p. 388; 4>apatdT7;s, Paus. iv. 
30. § 3: Kalamdta), an ancient town of Messenia, 
situated upon a hill rising from the left bank of the 
river Nedon, and at a distance of a mile from the 
Messenian gulf. Strabo describes it as situated 5 
stadia from the sea (viii. p. 361), and Pausanias 6 
(iv. 31. § 3); but it is probable that the earth 
deposited at the mouth of the river Nedon ha.s, in 
the course of centuries, encroached upon the sea. 
Pherae occupied the site of Kalanidta, the modern 
capital of Measenia; and in antiquity also it seems 
to have been the chief town in the southern Messe- 
nian plain. It was said to have been founded by 
Pharis, the son of Hermes. (Paus. iv. 30. § 2.) 
In the Iliad it is mentioned as the well-built city of 
the wealthy Diodes, a vassal of the Atridae (v. 543), 
and as one of the seven places offered by Agamem¬ 
non to Achillea (ix. 151); in the Odyssey, Telema- 
chus rests here on his journey from Pylos to Sparta 
(iii. 490). After the capture of Messene by the 
Achaeans in b. c. 182, Pharae, Abia, and Thiiria 
separated themselves from Messene, and became 
each a distinct member of the league. (Polyb. xxv. 
1.) Pharae was annexed to Laconia by Augustus 
(Paus. iv. 30. § 2), but it was restored to Messenia 
by Tiberius. [Mrssknia, p. 345.] Pausanias found 
at Pharae temples of Fortune, and of Nicomachus 
and Gorgasiis, grandsons of Ascicpius. Outside the 
city there was a grove of Apollo Carnoius, and in it 
a fountain of water. (Paus. iv. 30. § 3,seq.,iv. 31. 
§ 1.) Strabo correctly describes Pharae as having 
an anchorage, but only for summer (viii. p. 361); and 
at present, after the month of September ships retire 
fbi* safety to Armyrd, so called from a river strongly 
hnpregnated with salt flowing into the sea at this 
place; it is the tfdofp oAjuvpSy, mentioned by Pau¬ 
sanias (iv. 30. § 2) os on the road from Abia to 
Pharae. 

There are no ancient remains at Kalamdta^ 
which is not surprising, as the place has always been 
well occupied and inhabited. The height above the 
town is crowned by a ruined castle of tho middle 
ages. It was tho residence of several of the Latin 
chieftains of the Moreau William Villehardouin II. 
was bom here. In 1685 it was conquered and 
enlarged by the Venetians. It was the head¬ 
quarters of the insurrection of 1770, and again of 
the revolution of 1821, which spread from thence 
over the whole peninsula. (Leake, Moreau vol. i. 
p. 342, seq. ; Boblaye, Rdcherches, <^c. p. 104; 
Curtius, Peloponnesoa^ vol. ii. p. 158.) 

3. The later name of the Homeric Phare or Pharis 
in Laconia. [Phare.] 

PHARAN or PARAN (♦cqwfv), tho name of a 
desert S. of Palestine, between this country and 
Aegypt. ((?«». xxi. 21 ; 1 Kings, xLl8.) It is 
usually identified with the Wady /’eirdn, a beautiful 
and well watered valley, surrounded by mountains, 
NW. of Sinai, and near the western arm of the 
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Red Sea (Niebuhr, Reiseheschreihmg^ vol. i. p. 240, 
Arahien^ p. 402); but though Feirdn may have 
preserved the ancient name of the desert, it ap¬ 
pears from Numbers (x. 12, 33, xiii. 26) that 
the latter was situated in the desert of Kadesh, 
which was upon the borders of the country of the 
Edomites, and which the Israelites reached after 
their departure from Mt. Sinai, on their way towards 
the land of Edom. (Burckhardt, Syrta^ p. 618.) 

In the Wady Feirdn are the remains of an ancient 
church, assigned to the fifth century, and which 
was the seat of a bishopric as early as A. d. 400. 
(Robin.son, Biblical Researches, vol. i. p. 186.) 
This city is described under the name of Feirdn 
by the Arabic Edrisi, about A. d. 1150, and by 
Makrizi about a. d. 1400. (Burckhardt, Syria, 
p. 617.) It is apparently the same as Pharan (4‘0- 
pal/), described by Stephanus B. (s. v.) as a city 
between Aegypt and Arabia, and by Ptolemy (v. 17. 
§§ 1, 3) as a city of Arabia Petraea near the west¬ 
ern arm of tho Red Sea. A species of amethyst 
found in this valley had the name of Pharanitis. 
(Plin. XXXvii. 9. s. 40.) The valley of Pharan men¬ 
tioned by Josephus (H. J. iv. 9. § 4) is obviously .a 
different place from the Wady Feirdn, somewhere in 
the vicinity of the Dead Sea, and is perhaps con- 
connected with the desert of Paran, spoken of 
above. (Robinson, Biblical Researches, vol. i. p. 
552.) 

PIIARBAETHUS (*dp€ai9os, Viol iv. 5. § 62; 
Steph. B. s. V.: Eth. ^ap€ai6irr}s, Herod, ii. 166; 
^ap€'nTlT7js, Strab. xvii. p. 802), the capital of the 
Pharbaethito Nome in Lower Aegypt. (Plin. v. 9. 
s. 9.) It stood W. of the Pelusian arm of the Nile, 
16 miles S. of Tanais. The nome was a Praefec- 
tura under the Roman em|)erora ; and under tho 
Pharaohs wiis one of the districts assigned to the 
Calasirian division of the Aegyptian army. Phar- 
baethus is now Horbeyt, where the French Com¬ 
mission found some remains of Aegyptian statuary 
(Champollion, VEgypte, vol. ii. p. 99). [W.B.D.] 

PHARCADON QtapKabdov, ^apKnybdov \ Eth. 
^apfcrjddrios), a city of Histiaeotis in Thessaly, 
situated to the left of the Peneius, between Pelin- 
iiaeum and Atrax. It is probably represented by 
the ruins situated upon the slope of tho rocky height 
above Gritzidno. (Strab. vx. p. 438; Steph. B. 
8. v.\ Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 316, 
seq.) 

PHARE or PHARIS, afterwards called PHARAE 
(^dpyj, ^dptSf 4»apol), a town of Laconia in tho 
Spartan plain, situated upon the road from Amyclae 
to the sea. (Paus. iii. 20. § 3.) It was men¬ 
tioned in the Iliad (ii. 582), and was one of the 
ancient Achaean towns. It maintained its inde¬ 
pendence till the reign of Teleclus, king of Sparta; 
and, after its conquest, continued to be a Lacedae¬ 
monian town under the name of Pharae. (Paus. 

iii. 2. § 6.) It was said to have been plundered by 
Aristomenes in the Second Messenian War. (Paus. 

iv. 16. § 8.) It is also mentioned in a corrupt 
passage of Strabo (viii. p. 364), and by other 
ancient writers. (Lycophr. 552; Stat. Theh. iv. 
226 ; Steph. B. s. v. *dpis.) Pharis has been 
rightly placed at the de.serted village of Bc^id, 
which lies south of the site of Amyclae, and con¬ 
tains an ancient “ Treasury,” like those of lilycenae 
and Orchomenus, which is in accordance with Pharis 
having been one of the old Achaean cities before the 
Dorian conquest. It is surprising that the French 
Commission have given no description or drawing of 
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this remarkable monument. The only account we 
possess of it, is by Mure, who observes that “ it is, 
like that of Mycenae, a tumulus, with an interior 
vault, entered by a door on one side, the access to 
wliich was pierced horizontally through the slope of 
the hill. Its situation, on the summit of a knoll, 
itself of rather conical form, while it increases the 
apparent size of the tumulus, adds much to its 
general loftiness and grandeur of effect. The roof of 
the vault, with the greater part of its material, is 
now gone, its shape being rej)resented by a round 
cavity or crater on the summit of the tumulus. 
The doorway is still entire. It is 6 feet wide at its 
upper and narrower part. The stone lintel is 1.5 feet 
in length. The vault itself was probably between 
30 and 40 feet in diameter.” Mure adds: “ Mene- 
laus is said to have been buried at Ainychie. This 
may, therefore, have been tlie royal vault of the 
Spartan branch, as the Mycenaean monument was of 
the Argive braucli of the Atridan family.” But even if 
we suppose the monument to have been a sepulchre, 
and not a treasury, it stood at the distance of 4 or 5 
miles from Amyclae, if this town is placed at Aghid 
KgriaJci, and more than 2 miles, even if placed, 
according to the French Commission, at Sklavokhori, 
[Amyclae.] In addition to this, Menehius, ac¬ 
cording to other accounts, was buried at Therapne. 
(Mure, Tour in Greece, vol. ii. p. 246; hccke,Morea, 
vol. iii. p. 3, Peloponnesiaca, p. 354; Curtius, Pelo- 
ponnesos, vol. ii. p. 248.) 

PHARMACU'SA (^appaKoveraa), a small island 
before the entrance of tlie bay of lassus, not far 
from Cape Poseidion; its distance from Miletus is 
stated at 120 stadia. In this island Attains was 
killed, and near it Julius Caesar was once captured 
by pirates. {Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. p. 282; Steph. 
B. r.; Suet. Coes. 4; Plut. Cues. 1.) It still 
bears its ancient name Farmaco. [B. S.] 

PHARMATE'MUS (^apparrjpSs), a small coast 
river of Pontus, 120 stadia to the west of Pharnacia. 
(Arrian, Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 17; Anonym. Peripl. 
P. E. p. 12.) Hamilton {^Researches, i. p. 260) 
identifies it with the Bozaar Su.- [L. S.] 

PHARNA'CIA {^appaKia: Eth. ^apuaKfi/s), an 
important city on tlie coast of Pontus Poleinoniacus, 
was by sea 150 stadia distant from capo Zephyrium 
(Arrian, Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 17; Anonym. Peripl. 
P. E. p. 12), but by land 24 miles. According to 
Pliny (vi. 4) it was 80 (180 ?) miles east of Amisus, 
and 95 or 100 miles west of Trapezus. (Comp. 
Tab. Pent., where it is called Carna.ssus for Ccrasus, 
this latter city being confounded with Pharnacia.) 
It was evidently founded by one Pljarnaces, pro¬ 
bably the grandfather of Mitliridatos the Great; and 
the latter during his wars with the Homans kept 
his harem at Pharnacia. Its inliabitants were 
taken from the neighbouring Cotyura, and the town 
was strongly fortified. (Strab. xi. p. 548; Plut, 
Lucull. 18.) The jdace acquired great pro.sperity 
through its commerce and navigation, and through 
the iron-works of the Chalybes in its vicinity. 
(Strab. xi. pp. 549, 551.) According to Scylax (p. 
33) the site of this town had previously been occu¬ 
pied by a Greek colony called Clioerades, of which, 
however, nothing is known. But that he actually 
conceived Choerades to have occupied the site of 
Pharnacia, is clear from the mention of the island of 
Ares ("Apews i/^tros) in connection with it, for that 
island is known to have been situated off Pliarnacia. 
(Arrian and Anonym. Peripl. 1. c.) Arrian is the 
only one who affirms that Phiimacia occupied the 
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site of Cerasns; and although he Is copied in this 
instance by the anon 3 nmou 8 geographer, yet that 
writer afterwards correctly places Cerasus 150 stadia 
further east (p. 13). The error probably arose from 
a confusion of the names Choerades and Cerasus; 
but in consequence of this enor, the name of Cera- 
,us was in the middle ages transferred to Pharnacia, 
vhich hence still boars the name of Kerasuni or 
Kerasonde. (Comp. Hamilton, Researches, i. pp. 
2.50, 261, foil.; Cramer, Asia Minor, i. p. 281.) 
Pharnacia is also mentioned by Stephanus Byz. 
(s. V.), several times by Strabo (ii. p. 126, :ji. p. 499, 
ii. pp. 547, 549, 560, xiv. p. 677), and by Ptolemy 
(v. 6. § 5). Respecting its coins, see Eckhel {Doctr, 
Num. vol. iii. p. 357). Another town of the same 
name in Plirygia is mentioned by Stephanus Byz. 

tL.S.] 

PHAliODlNI. [VjMiini.] 

PHAROS {^dpus, Kphoi'us, ap. Stejjh. B., Fr. 
151 ; Scyl. p. 8; Scymn. p. 427 ; Diodor. xv. 13 ; 
Strab. vii. p. 315), an island off the coa.st of 11- 
lyricum, which was coloni^ed by Greek settlers from 
Paros, who, in the first instance, gave it the namo 
•f their own island, which was afterwards changed 
to Pharos. In this settlement, which took plac« 
It. c. 385, they were assisted by the elder Dionysius. 
When the Romans declared war against the Illyrians 
B c. 229, Demetrius, a Greek of Pharos, betrayed 
his mistress, Queen Teuta, for which he was re¬ 
warded with the greater part of her dominions. 
(Polyb. ii. 11.) The traitor, relying on his con¬ 
nection with the court of Macedon, set the Romans 
at defiance ; lie soon brought the vengeance of tJie 
republic upon himself and his native island, which 
was taken by L. Aemilius in it. c. 219. (Polyb. iii. 
10 ; Zonar. viii. 20.) Pliny (iii. 30) and Ptolemy 
(ii. 17. § 14) speak of the island and city under 
the same namo, PitAitiA (4»aplo), and l^lybius 
(/. c.) says the latter was strongly fortified. The 
city, the ancient capital, stood at Stari Grad or 
Citta Vecchia, to the N. of the island, where re¬ 
mains of walls have been found, and coins with the 
legend 4>AHinN. After the fall of the Roman 
Empire the island continued for a long time in the 
hands of the Narentine pirates. Its Slavonic name 
is Ilvai\ a corruption of Pharos; and in Italian it is 
called Lesina or Liesina. P’or coins of Pharos see 
Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 160 ; Sestini, Monet. Vet. p. 42 ; 
Mionnet, vol, ii. p. 46. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia, vol, i. 
pp. 243—251; Neigebaur, Die Sud-Slaven, pp. 107 

—111.) [p:.b.j.] 

PHAROS (^dpos, Strab. xvii. p. 791, seq.; Steph. 
B. s. V.: Eth. ^dpios), a long narrow strip of rock 
lying off the northern coast of Aegypt, having the 
New Port of Alexandreia E. and the Old Harbour SW. 
[Aucxandkicia, Vol. 1. p, 97,] Its name is said 
to have been derived from a certain pilot of Menelaus, 
who, on his return from the Trojan War, died there 
from a serjKjnt’s bite. Pharos is inentiom-d in the 
Odyssey (iv. 355), and is described as one day’s sail 
from Aegypt. This account has caused considerable 
])erplcxity, since Pliaros is actually rather less than a 
mile from the .seaboard of tlie Delta; and it is not 
probable that the land, in the course of centuries, has 
advanced or the sea receded materially. It is per¬ 
fectly intelligible, however, if we suppose the author 
of the Odyssey to mean by Aegyptus, not the 
country itself but its river, since the Pharos is even 
now nearly a day’s sail from the Canopic arm of 
the Nile. Any other theory is untenable; for this por¬ 
tion of the coast of the Dcdta consists of rocky bars and 
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shelves,which remain unchanged, and, though its sur¬ 
face has been heightened, its superficial area has not 
been materially enlarged since the country was peopled. 
Pharos was inhabited by fishermen under the 
Pharaohs of Aegypt; but it first became a place of 
importance under the Macedonian kings. During 
his survey of the coast, b. c. 332, Alexander the 
Great perceived that the island would form, with 
the help of art, an excellent breakwater to the har¬ 
bour of his projected capital. He accordingly caused 
its southern extremity to be connected with the main¬ 
land by stone mole seven stadia, or about an 
English mile, in length, which from this circum¬ 
stance was called the Heptastadium or Seven- 
furlong Bridge. At either end the mole was left 
open for tho passage of ships, and the apertures 
were covered by suspension bridges. In later times 
a street of houses, erected on the mole itself, con¬ 
verted the island of Pharos into a suburb of Alex- 
andreia, and a considerable portion of tlio modern 
city stands on the foundations of the old Hepta¬ 
stadium. 

Yet, long after its junction with the Delta, Pharos 
was spoken of us an island (v iraXal urj(Tos, Aelian, 
U. An. ix. 21; roirpSTtpov vijoos, Zonar. iv. 10). 
The southern portion of this rocky ledge (xotpds) 
was the more densely populated; but the celebrated 
lighthouse, or tho Tower of the Pharos, stood at the 
NE. point, directly in a line with point Pharillon, on 
the eastern horn of tho New Port. Tho lighthouse 
was erected, at a cost of 800 talents, in the reign of 
Ptolemy I., but was not completed until that of his 
successor Philadelphus. Its architect was Sostratus 
of Cnidus, who, according to Pliny (xxxvi. 12. s. 18), 
was permitted by his royal patron to inscribe his 
own name upon its base. There is indeed another 
story, in which it is related that Sostratus, being 
forbidden to engrave his name on his work, secretly 
cut it in deep letters on a stone of the building, 
which he then adroitly covered with some softer and 
perishable material, on which were inscribed the 
style and titles of Ptolemy. Thus a few genera¬ 
tions would read the name of the king, but posterity 
would behold the authentic impress of the archi¬ 
tect. (Strab. xvii, p. 791; Suidas, s. v. ^dpos; Stoph. 
B. S.V.; Lucian, de Conscrib. Hist. c. 62.) Pharos 
was the seat of several temples, the most conspi- 
<;uou8 of which was one dedicated to Hephaestos, 
standing near the northern extremity of the Hepta¬ 
stadium. 

That Pharos, in common with many of the Deltaic 
cities, contained a considerable population of Jews, 
is rendered probable by tlie fact that here the trans¬ 
lators of the Hebrew Scriptures resided during the 
progress of their work. (Joseph. Antiq. xii. 2. § 13.) 
Julius Caesar established a colony at Pharos, less 
perhaps to recruit a declining population than with 
a view to garrison a post so irnporUnt as regarded 
the turbulent Alexandrians. (Caesar, B. Ciu.iii. 112.) 
Subsequently the island seems to have been com- 
jmratively deserted, and inhabited by fishermen alone. 
(Montfaucon, Sur le Pfutre dAlexandrie^ Mem. de 
I'Acad, des Inscript. ix. p. 285.) [VV. B. D.] 

PHARPAR. [Damascus.] 

PHARRA'SII. [Pkasii.] 

PHARSA'LUS (*dp<raX05: Eth. ^aptrdXios: the 
territory Is ^apeaXia^ Strab. ix. p. 430), one of the 
most important cities of Thessaly, situated in the 
district Thessaliotis near the confines of Phthiotis, 
upon the left bank of the Enipeus, and at the foot of 
Mt. Nartbacium. The town is first mentioned after 
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the Persian wars; but it is probable that it existed 
much earlier, since there is no other locality in this 
part of Thessaly to be compared to it for a com¬ 
bination of strength, resources, and convenience. 
Hence it has been supposed that the city was pro¬ 
bably named Phthia at a remote period, and was the 
capital of Phthiotis. (See Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iv. p. 484.) Among its ruins there are some 
remains which belong apparently to the most ancient 
times. On one side of the northern gateway of the 
acropolis are the remnants of Cyclopian walls; and 
in the middle of the acropolis is a subterraneous con¬ 
struction, built in tho same manner as the treasury 
of Atreus at Mycenae. Leake observes that Phar- 
salus “ is one of the most important military positions 
in Greece, as standing at the entrance of the most 
direct and central of the passes which lead from the 
plains of Thessaly to the vale of the Spercheius and 
Thermopylae. With a view to ancient warfare, tho 
place had all the best attributes of a Hellenic polis 
or fortified town: a hill rising gradually to the 
height of 600 or 700 feet above the adjacent plain, 
defended on three sides by precipices, crowned with 
a small level for an acropolis, watered in every part 
of the declivity by subterraneous springs, and still 
more abundantly at the foot by sources so copious 
as to form a perennial stream. With these local 
advantages, and one of the most fertile plains in 
Greece for its territory, Pharsalus inevitably attained 
to the highest rank among the states of Thessaly, 
and became one of the largest cities of Greece, as its 
ruined walls still attest.^’ The city was neaidy 4 
miles in circuit, and of the form oi an irregular 
triangle. Tho acropolis consisted of two rocky 
tabular summits, united by a lower ridge. It was 
about 500 yards long, and from 100 to 60 broad, 
but still naiTOwer in the connecting ridge. Livy 
speaks of Palaepharsalus (xliv. 1), and Strabo dis¬ 
tinguishes between Old and New Pharsalus. (Strab. 
ix. p. 431.) It is probable that at the time of these 
writers the acropolis and the ij'^ner part of the town 
were known by the name of P>opha.\'»rsalu8, and that 
it was only the lower part M^e town n which was 
then inhabited. ^ Vp- 

Pharsalus is mentioned by Scylax (p. 25) among 
the towns of The.ssaly. In b. c. 455 it was besieged 
by the Athenian commander Myronides, after his 
victory in Boeotia, but without success. (Time. i. 
111.) At the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
War, Pharsalus was one of the Thessalian towns 
tliat sent succour to the Athenians. (Thuc. ii. 22.) 
Medius, tyrant of Larissa, took Pharsalus by force, 
about B. c. 395. (Diod. xiv. 82.) Pharsalus, under 
the conduct of Polydamas, resisted Jason for a lime, 
but subsequently formed an alliance with him. 
(Xen. Hell. vi. 1. § 2, seq.) In the war between 
Antiochus and the Romans, Pharsalus W’as for a 
time in tho possession of the Syrian monarch; but on 
the retreat of the latter, it surrendered to the consul 
Acilius Glabrio, b. c. 191, (Liv. xxxvi. 14.) ’ 
Pharsalus, however, is chiefly celebrated for tho 
memorable battle fought in its neighbourhood be¬ 
tween Caesar and Pompey, b, c. 48. It is a curious 
fact that Caesar has not mentioned the place where 
he gained his great victory; and we are indebted 
for the name to other authorities. The exact site 
of the battle has been pointed oat by Leake with 
bis usual clearness. {NorViem Greece^ vol. iv, 
p. 475, seq.) Merivale, in his narrative of the battle 
{History of the Romans wnder the Rmpiref vol. ii. 
p. 286, seq.), has raised some difiiculties in the in- 
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terpretation of Caesar’s description, which have been 
commented upon by Leake in an essay printed in 
the Traruactiona of the Royal Society of Literature 
(voL iv. p. 68, seq., 2nd Series), from which the fol¬ 
lowing account is taken. 

A few days previous to the battle Caesar had taken 
possession of Metropolis, a city westward of Phar- 
salus, and had encamped in the plain between these 
two cities. Meantime Pompey arrived at Larissa, 
and from thence advanced southwards towards Phar- 
salus; he crossed the Enipeus, and encamped at the 
foot of the heights, which are adjacent to the modern 
Fcrsala on the east. Caesar’s camp, or rather his 
lust position before the battle, was in the plain be¬ 
tween Pharsalus and the Enipeus, at the distance 
of about 3 miles from the still extant north-western 
angle of the walls of Pharsalus, There was a dis¬ 
tance of 30 stadia, or about 4 Roman miles, from 
the two camps. (Appian, B. C. ii. 65.) Appian 
adds that the army of Pompey, when drawn up for 
battle, extended from the city of Pharsalus to the 
Enipeus, and that Cae.sar drew up his forces opposite 
to him. (A*. C. ii. 75.) The battle was fought in 
the plain immediately below the city of Pharsalus 
to the north. There is a level of about 2.^ miles in 
breadth between the Enipeus and the elevation or 
bank upon w-hich stood the northern walls of Phar¬ 
salus. Merivale is ini.stakcn in saying that “ the 
plain of Pharsalus, .5 or C miles in breadth, extends 
along the left bank of the Eniixjus.” It i.s true 
that 5 or 6 mile.s is about the breadth of the plain, 
but this breadth is equally divided between the two 
sides of the river; nor is there anything to support 
Merivale’s conjectuin that the course of the river may 
have changed since the time of the battle. Leake 
observes that the plain of 2^ miles in breadth was 
amply sufficient for 45,000 men drawn up in the 
usual manner of three orders, e.ach ten in depth, and 
that there would be still spiice enough for the 
10,000 cavalry, upon which Pompey fonnded cliiefly 
his hopes of victory; for the breadth of the plain 
being too great for Cae.sar’s numbers, he thought 
himself sure of being able, by bis commanding force 
of cavahy, to turn the enemy’s right. 

At first Pompey drew up his forces at the foot of 
the hills; but when Caesar refused to fight in this 
position, and began to move towards Scotu-ssa, Pom¬ 
pey descended into tho plain, and arranged his army 
in the position already described. His right wing 
being protected by the Enipeus, which has preci¬ 
pitous banks, he placed his cavalry, as well as all 
his archers and slingers, on the left. Caesar’s left 
wing was in like manner protected by the Enipeus; 
and in the rear of his right wing, behind his small 
body of horse, he stationed six cohorts, in order to 
sustain the anticipated attack of the enemy’s 
cavalry. Pompey resolved to await the charge. 
Caesar’s line advanced running, halted midway to 
recover their breath, and then charged the enemy. 
While the two lines were thus occupied, Pompey’s 
cavalry on the left began to execute the movement 
upon which he placed his hopes of victory; but after 
driving back Caesar’s small body of horse, they were 
unexpectedly assailed by the six cohorts and put to 
flight. These cohorts now advanced against the 
rear of Pompey’s left; while Caesar at tho same time 
brought up to his front the third line, which had 
been kept in reserve. Pompey’s troops now gave 
way in every direction. Caesar then advanced to 
attack the fortified camp of the enemy, which was 
defended for some time by the cohorts left in chaigo 


of it; but at length they fled to the mountains at 
the back of the camp. Pompey proceeded straight¬ 
way to Larissa, and from thence by night to the 
sea-coast. The hill where the Pompeians had taken 
refuge being without water, they soon quitted it 
and took the road towards Larissa. Caesar fol¬ 
lowed them with four legions, and, by taking a 
shorter road, came up with them at the distance of 
6 miles. The fugitives now retired into another 
mountain, at the foot of which there was a river; 
but Caesar having cut off tlieir approach to tho 
water before nightfall, they descended from their 
position in the moniing and laid down their arms. 
Caesar proceeded on tho same day to Larissa. 
Leake observes that the mountain towards Larissa 
to which the Pompeians retired was probably near 
Scotus.sa, since in that direction alone is any moun¬ 
tain to be found with a river at the foot of it. 

In the time of Pliny, Pharsalus was a free 
state (iv. 8. s. 15). It is also mentioned by Hie- 
nxdes (p. 642) in tlie sixth century. It is now 
named Fti'sala (rh ^epaaXa), and the modern 
town lies at the foot of the ancient Acropolis. 


Al 


COIN OF rilAnSALUS. 

PIIARU'SII (•Papovaioi, Strab. ii. p. 131, xvii. 
pp. 826, 828; Ptol. iv. 0. § 17; Polyb. (tp, Plin, 
V. 1. s. 8, vi. 35), a people on the W. coiist of N. 
Africa, about tho situation of wliom Strabo, Pliny, 
and Ptolemy are in perfect agreement with one 
another, if the thirty journeys of Strabo (p. 826) 
between them and Lixus (^Kl-Araisliy^ on the W. 
coast of Morocco^ to the S. of Cape Spartely be set 
aside as an error either of his information or of th« 
text; which latter is not improbable, as numbers in 
MSS. are so often corrupt. Nor is this mere con¬ 
jecture, because Strabo contradicts himself by as¬ 
serting in another place (p. 828) that the Pharusii 
had a great desert between thorn and Mauretania, 
which they crossed, like natives of the present <lay, 
with bags of water hung from the bellies of their 
horses. (Leake, Lomfow Geog. Joum, vol. ii. p. 16.) 
This locality, extending from beyond Cape Bojador 
to tho banks of the Senegal^ was the seat of the 
many towns of the Tyrians, amounting, according to 
some (Strab. p. 826), to as many as 300, which 
were de.stroyed by the Pharusii and Nigritae. (Comp. 
Humboldt, Cosmosy vol. ii. p. 129, note 123, trans.) 
Strabo reckons this number of 300 commercial set¬ 
tlements, from which this part of the coast of the 
Atlantic received the name of Sinus Emporicus, 
as an exaggeration. He appears in this to have 
followed the criticism of Artcinidorus upon Erato¬ 
sthenes, whom Strabo depreciates. The number 300 
may be an exaggeration, or one not intended to be 
literally taken; but it is incredible that Eratosthenes 
should represent a coast as covered with PhoeDieian 
factories where none existed. 

When Ezekiel prophesies the fall of Tyre, it is 
said (xxvii. 10) “ The men of Pheres (the common 
veraion reads Persia), and Lud, and Phut were in 
thine armies.” These Pheres thus joined with the 
Phut or Mauretanians, and the Ludim, who were 
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nomads of Afnca (the Septnagint and the Vulgate 
understand the Lydians), may be reasonably sup¬ 
posed to belong to the same region. Without the 
vowel points, the name will represent the powerful 
and warlike tribe whom the Greeks call Pharuaii. 
The similarity of the names seems to have given rise 
to the strange story which Sallust {B. J. 18) copied 
from the Punic books, that Hercules had led an 
army of Persians into Africa. (“ Pharusii quondam 
Persae,” Plin. v. 8; cotnp. Pomp. Mela, iii. 10. § 3.) 
The fierce tribes of Africa thus furnished the Phoe¬ 
nicians with inexhaustible supplies of mercenary 
troops, as they afterwards did to Carthage. (Ken- 
rick, Phoenicia, pp. 135, 277.) [E. B. J.] 

PHARYGAE. [TAnruE.] 

PHARY'GIUM {^apirfiov), a promontory of 
Phocis, with a station for shipping, lying E. of 
Anticyra, between Maratlius and Myus, now called 
Aghid. (Strab. ix. p. 423 j Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. ii. p. 549.) I 

PHASAE'LIS (^aa-arjXis, Joseph., Steph. B., 
s. V.; ^a(rr)\iSf Ptol. v. 16. § 7; Phaselis, Plin. xiii. 
4. 8 . 19, xxi. 5. 8 . 11: Eth. ^affaTiXirris), a town of 
Palestine built by Herod the Great in the Aulon or 
Ghor^ N. of Jericho, by which means a tract for¬ 
merly desert was rendered fertile and productive. 
(Joseph, xvi. 5. § 2, xvii. 11. § 5, xviii. 2. § 2, 
jB. J. i. 21, § 9.) The name seems still to have 
existed in the middle ages, for Brocardus, quoted by 
Robinson, speaks of a village named Phasellum, 
situated a league N. of IJuk, and corresponding to 
the ^'osition of EPAujeh, where there are ruins. 
(Robinson, Biblical Researchee^ vol. ii. p. 305.) 

PHASE'LIS (♦owTTjAis: Eth.^a.a-f\\lr-f\i), a ma¬ 
ritime town of Lycia, on the Pamphylian gulf, 
whence some say that it was a town of Painphylia 
(Plin. V. 36; Steph. B. s v.\ Dionys. Per. 855; 
Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. § 205); but Strabo (xiv, p. 
667) distinctly informs us that Phaselis belonged 
to Lycia, and that Olbia was the first Pamphylian 
town on the coast. The town was a Dorian 
colony (Herod, ii. 178), situated on a headland, 
and conspicuous to those sailing from Cilicia to 
Rhodes. (Liv. xxxvii. 23 ; Cic. in Ve^T. ii. 4.) 
Behind it rose a mountain of the same name, pro¬ 
bably the same which is elsewhere called rh :S,6\vfia 
{Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. § 204; Strab. xiv. p. 666); 
and in its vicinity there was a lake and a mountain- 
pass leading between Mount Climax and the sea- 
coast into Pamphylia. Phaselis had three harbours, 
and rose to a high degree of prosperity, though it 
did not belong to the political confederacy of the 
other Lycian towns, but formed an independent state 
by itself. It is mentioned by Thucydides (ii. 69, 
comp. viii. 88, 89; Polyb. xxx. 9) as a place of 
some importance to the commerce of the Athenians 
with Phoenicia and Cilicia. At a later period, having 
become the haunt of the pirates, it was attacked 
and taken by Servilius Isauricus. (Cic. in Verr. 
iv. 10; Eutrop. vi. 3; Flor. iii. 6.) Although it 
was restored after this disaster, yet it never reco¬ 
vered its ancient prosperity; and Lucan (viii. 249, 
&C.) describes it as nearly deserted when visited by 
Pompey in his flight from Pharsalus. According to 
Athenaeus (xiv. p. 688) the town was celebrated 
for the manufacture of rose-perfume, and Nicander 
{ap. Aihen. p. 683) praised its roses. It was the 
common opinion among the ancients that the pha- 
seli (<^i}Ao(), a kind of light sailing boats, were 
invented at Phaselis, whence all the coins of the 
town show the image of such a boat. Pausanias 


(iii. 3. § 6) reports that the spear of Achilles 
was exhibited in the temple of Athena at Pha¬ 
selis. In Hierocles (p. 683) the name of the place 
is corrupted into Phasydes; and the Acts of Coun¬ 
cils show it to have been the see of a bishop. It 
may also be remarked that Phaselis was the birth¬ 
place of Theodectes, a tragic poet and rhetorician of 
some note. (Steph. B. s. v.; comp. Scylax, p. 39; 
Ptol. V. 3. § 3, 5. § 2 ; Eckhel, JDoctr. Num. iii. 
p. 6.) There are still considerable remains of the 
ancient Phaselis. The lake in its vicinity, says 
Beaufort {Karamania^ p. 56), is now a mere swamp, 
occupying the middle of the isthmus, and was pro¬ 
bably the source of those baneful exhalations which, 
according to Livy and Cicero, rendered Phaselis so 
unhealthy. The principal port was formed by a 
stone pier, at the western side of the isthmus; it 
projected about 200 yards into the sea, by which 
it has been entirely overthrown. The theatre ia 
scooped out of the hill, and fronting it are the re¬ 
mains of several large buildings. There are also 
numerous sarcophagi, some of them of the whitest 
marble, and of very neat workmanship. The modem 
name of Phaselis is Tehrova. (Comp. Fellows, 
Asia Minory p. 211, foil.; Leake, Asia Minor^ 
p. 190.) [L. S.] 
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PHASIA'NI {^a<riavoi)y a tribe in the eastern 
part of Pontus, on the rivor Phasis, from which both 
they and the district called ^aaiav^ "X^pa. derived 
their names. (Xenoph. Anah. iv. 6. § 5, vii. 8. § 
25 ; Diodor. xiv. 29; Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 
689.) ^ [L. S.] 

PHASIS (f^aats), a navigable river in Colchis, on 
the east of the Euxine, which was regarded in ancient 
times as forming the boundary between Europe and 
Asia, and as the remotest point in the east to which 
a sailer on the Euxine could proceed. (Strab. xi. p. 
497; Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 687; Arrian, Peripl. 
Pont. Enx. p. 19; Herod, iv. 40; Plat. Phaed. p. 
109; Anonym. Peripl. Pont. p. 1; Procop. Bell, 
Goth. iv. 2, 6.) Subsequently it came to be looked 
upon as forming the boundaiy lino between Asia 
Minor and Colchis. Its sources are in the southern¬ 
most part of the Montes Moschici (Plin. vi. 4; Solin. 
20); and as these mountains were sometimes re¬ 
garded as a part of Mount Caucasus, Aristotle and 
others place its sources in the Caucasus. (Strab. 
xi. p. 492, xii. p. 548; Aristot Met. i. 13; Pro¬ 
cop. 1. c.; Geogr. Rav. iv. 20.) Strabo (xi. p. 497; 
comp. Dionys. Per. 694; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod, 
ii. 401) makes the Phasis in a general way flow from 
the mountains of Armenia, and Apollonius specifies 
its sources as existing in the country of the Ama- 
ranti, in Colchis. For the first part of its course 
w«jtward it bore the name Boas (Procop. Bell. Pers, 
ii. 29), and after receiving the waters of its tribu¬ 
taries Rhion, Glaucus, and Hippus, it discharges 
itself as a navigable river into the Euxine, near the 
town of Phasis. (Strab. xi. pp. 498, 600; Plin. 
1. c.) Some of the most ancient writers believed 
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that the Jhasis was connected with the Northern 
Ocean. (Schol ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 259; Find. 
PytA. iv. 376, Isthm. ii. 61.) The length of its 
conrse was also erroneously estimated by some at 
800 Roman miles (Jul. Honor, p. 697, ed. Gronov.), 
but Aethicus {Cosmogr. p. 719) states it more cor¬ 
rectly to be only 305 miles. The fact is that its 
course is by no means very long, but rapid, and of 
such a nature as to form almast a semicircle; whence 
Agathomerus (ii. 10) states that its mouth was not 
far from its sources. (Comp. Strab. xi. p. 500; 
Apollon. Rhod. ii. 401; Ov. Met. vii. 6; Amm. 
Marc. xxii. 8; Prise. 673.) The water of the 
Phasis is described as very cold, and as so light 
that it swam like oil on the Euxine. (Arrian, 
Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 7, &c.; Procop. Bell. Pers. ii. 
30; comp, Hesiod. Theog. 340; Hecat. Fragm. 
187; Herod, iv. 37, 45, 86; Scylax, p. 25 ; Polyb. 
iv. 56, V. 55; Ptol. v. 10. §§ 1, 2.) The different 
statements of the ancients respecting the sources and 
the course of this river probably arose from the fact 
that different rivers were understood by the name 
Phasis; but the one which in later times wjis com¬ 
monly designated by it, is undoubtedly the modern 
Rioni or Rim^ which is sometimes also mentioned 
under the name Fachs, a corruption of Phasis. It 
has been conjectured with great probability that the 
river called Phasis by Aeschylus (ap. Ai'rian, 1. c.) 
is the Hypanis; and that the Phasis of Xenophon 
(Atiad. iv. 6. § 4) is no other than the Araxes, 
which is actually mentioned by Constantine Por- 
phyr. (de Admin. Imp. 45) under the two names 
Erax and Phasis. [L. S.] 

PHASIS (♦ao'ts), the easternmost town on the 
coast of the Euxine, on the southern bank, and near 
the mouth of the river Phasis, which is said to have 
received this name from the town having previously 
been called Arctnrus. (V\\xt de Fluv. s. v.-;, Eu- 
stath. ad Dion. Pe»’. 689.) It was situated in a 
plain between the river, the sea, and a lake, and had 
been founded by the Milesians as a commercial es¬ 
tablishment. (Strab. xi. p. 498; Steph. li. s. v.) 
The country around it was very fertile, and rich in 
timber, and carried on a considerable export com¬ 
merce. In the time of Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxii. 8), the place still existed as a fort, with a 
garrison of 400 picked men. It contained a temple ' 
of Cybele, the great goddess of the Phasiaiii. (Comp, j 
Arrian, Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 9; Scylax, p. 32; j 
Strab. xi. pp. 497, 500 ; Ptol. v. 10. § 2, viii. 19. 
§ 4; Pomp. Mela, i. 19; Plin. vi. 4; Zosim. ii. 33.) 
^me geographers regard Phasis and Sebastopolis as 
two names belonging to the same place [Skbasto- 
POLis]. The name of the town and river Phasis 
still survives in the languages of Europe in the wood 
pheasants (phasianae aves), these birds being said to 
have been introduced into Europe from those regions 
as early as the time of the Argonauts. (Aristoph. 
Acham. 726 ; Plin. ii. 39, 44, x, 67 ; Martial, iii. 
57, 16; Suet. Vit. 13; Petron. 93.) [L. S.] 

PHASIS (♦aeris), a river of Taprobanc or Ceylon. 
It is clear from the statement of Ptolemy that it 
was on the N. side of the island; but like other 
rivers and places in that island, it is hardly possible 
now to identify it with any modern stream. Forbiger 
has conjectured that it is the same as the Awerie. 
Lassen has supposed it to be the Amhd, in that por¬ 
tion of the island which was called Nagadwipa. 
If this be so, it flowed into the sea a little to the N. 
of the narrow ledge of rocks which connects Ceylon 
with the mainland of Ilindostdn. Forbiger further 
VOL. II. 
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supposes that this is the same river which Pliny 
calls Cydara in his account of the island of Tapro- 
bane (vi. 22. s. 24). [V.] 

PHAURA. [Attica, p. 330, b.] 

PHAZANIA. [Garamantes.] 

PHAZE'MON (4>a(»7/Ae6i/), a small town in the 
west of Pontus, south of Gazelonitis, and north of 
Amasia; it contained hot mineral springs, which, 
according to Hamilton (^Researches, i. p. 333), are 
the modern baths of Cauvsa. (Strab. xii. pp. 55.3, 
560, 561.) Pompey, after his victory over Mithri- 
dates, planted a colony there, and changed its name 
into Neapolis, from which the whole district was 
called Neapolitis, having previously been called Pha- 
zemonitis. (Strab. xii. p. 560; Steph. B s. v. 4>a- 
for thus the name is erroneously written.) 
Phazemon is generally supposed to correspond in 
situation with the modern town of Maziftm or Mar- 
sifun. [L. S.] 

PlIECA or PHECADUM, a fortress near Goinphi 
in Thessaly. (Liv. xxxi. 41, xxxii. 14.) [Gomfhi.] 
PHEGAEA. [Attica, p. 330, b.] 

PHE'GIA. [Psopnis.] 

PHEIA or PllEA (al *€ial, Horn. II vii. 135, 
Od. XV. 297; Thuc. Strab; ^ed, Steph. B. 

s. V.: Eth. ^edrrjs, Steph. B.), a city of Eli.s in the 
Pisatis, situated upon the isthmus connecting the 
promontory Ichthys (C. of Katdkolo) with the 
mainland. Strabo erroneously speaks of two pro¬ 
montories upon this part of the coast; one called 
Pheia, from the name of the neighbouring town, and 
another more to the south, of which he has not 
given the name. (Strab. viii. 343.) Pheia is men¬ 
tioned by Horner, who places it near the lurdanus, 
wliich is apparently the mountain torrent north of 
Ichthys, and which flows into the sea on the northern 
side of the lofty mountain Skaphidi. (Horn. 1. c.) 
Upon a very conspicuous peaked height upon the 
isthmus of Ichthys are the ruins of a ea.stle of the 
middle ages, called Pontikokastro, built upon the 
remains of the Hellenic walls of Pheia, On cither 
side of Ichthys are two harbours; the northern one, 
whicli i.s a small creek, was the port of Pheia; the 
southern one is the broad bay of Katdkolo, whiclr is 
now much frequented, but was too open and exposed 
for ancient navigation. The position of these har¬ 
bours explains the narrative of Thucydides, who 
relates that in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
War (n. c. 431), the Athenian fleet, having sailed 
from Methone in Messenia, landed at Pheia (that is, 
in the bay of Katdkolo'), and laid waste the country; 
but a storm having arisen, they sailed round the 
promontory Ichthys into the harbour of Pheia. In 
front of the harbour was a small island, which Poly¬ 
bius calls Pheias (Strab. 1. c. ; Polyb. iv. 9). About a 
mile north of the small creek at Pontikokastro, there 
is a harbour called Khortu.^, which Leake is disj)Ob.ed 
to identify with the port mentioned by Thucydides, 
on the ground that the historian describes it “ not as 
the port of Pheia, but as a harbour in the district 
Pheia” (jhv 4u rp \ipeva)\ but we think it 

more probable that the historian intended the creek 
at the foot of Pontikdkastro. In any case Pheia 
stood on the isthmus of Ichthys, and neither at 
Khortus nor at the mouth of the torrent of Skaphidi, 
at one or other of which spots Pheia is placed by 
Boblaye, though at neither are there any ancient re¬ 
mains. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 189, seq., Pe/o- 
jponnc^ioca, p. 213, scq.; Boblaye, Rccherckes, 
p. 131; Curtius, Peloponmsos, vol. H. p. 44, seq.) 
PHELLIA. [Laconu, p. 110, a.] 

Q Q 
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PHELLOE. [Aeobira.] 

PHELLUS. [Antifhkllus.] 

PHE'NEUS Horn. II. ii. 605; 

Steph. B. 8. V. : Eth. ^fvedrris : tlie territory v 
^€y€ariK-f), Paus.; v ^eyfdris, Alciphr. iii. 48; ^ 
Polyb.), a town in the NE. of Arcadia, whose 
territory was bounded on the N.by tliat of the Achaean 
towns of Aegeira and Palleno, E. by the Stym- 
pbalia, W. by the Cleitoria, and S. by the Caphyatis 
and Orchomenia. This territory is shut in on every 
side by lofty mountains, offshoots of Mt. Cyllene and 
the Aroanian chain; and it is about 7 miles in 
length and the same in breadth. Two streams de¬ 
scend from the nortliern mountains, and unite their 
waters about the middle of tho valley; the united 
river is now called Fonidtiko^ and bore in ancient 
times the naine of Olbius and Aroanius. (Paus. viii. 
14. § 3.) There is no opening through the moun¬ 
tains on the S.; but the w'aters of the united river are 
carried off by katavothra, or subterranean channels 
in the limestone rocks, and, after flowing under¬ 
ground, reappear as the sources of the river Ladon. 
In order to convey tho waters of this river in a 
single channel to the katavothra^ the inhabitants at 
an early period constructed a canal, 50 stadia in 
length, and 30 feet in breadth. (Paus. 1. c.; comp. 
Catull. Ixviii. 109.) This great work, which was 
attributed to Hercules, liad become useless in the 
time of Pausanias, and the river had resumed its 
ancient and irregular course; but traces of the canal 
of Hercules are still visible, and one bank of it was 
a conspicuous object in the valley when it was visited 
by Leake in the year 1.806. The canal of Hercules, 
however, could not protect the valley from the dan¬ 
ger to which it was exposed, in consequence of the 
katavdthra becoming obstructed, and the river finding 
no outlet for its waters. Tho Pheneatae related 
that their city was once destroyed by such an inun¬ 
dation, and in proof of it they pointed out upon the 
mountains the marks of the height to which the 
water was said to have ascended. (Paus. viii. 14. 
§ 1.) Pausanias evidently refers to the yellow 
border which is still visible upon tho mountains and 
around the plain; but in consequence of the great 
height of this line upon the rocks, it is difficult to 
believe it to be the mark of the ancient depth of 
water in the plain, and it is more probably caused 
by evaporation, as Leake has suggested; the lower 
parts of the rock being constantly moistened, while 
tho upper are in a state of comparative dryness, thus 
producing a difference of colour in process of time. 
It is, however, certain that the Pheneatic plain has 
been exposed more than once to such inundations. 
Pliny says that the calamity had occurred five times 
(xxxi. 5. s. 30); and Eratosthenes related a me¬ 
morable instance of such an inundation through the 
obstruction of the katavothra, when, after they were 
again opened, the water nishing into the Ladon and 
the Alpheius overflowed the banks of those rivers 
at Olympia. (Strab. viii. p. 389.) 

The account of Eratosthenes has been confirmed 
by a similar occurrence in modern times. In 1821 
the katavothra became obstructed, and the water 
continued to rise in the plain till it had destroyed 
7 or 8 square miles of cultivated country. Such 
was its condition till 1832, when the subterraneous 
channels again opened, the Ladon and Alpheius 
overflowed, and the plain of Olympia was inundated. 
Other ancient writers allude to the katavothra and 
subterraneous course of tho river of Pheneus. 
(Theophr. Hi$t. Plant iii. I; Diod. xv. 49.) 
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Pheneus is mentioned by Homer (Jl. ’A 605), and 
was more celebrated in mythical than m historical 
times. Virgil {Aen. viii. 165) represents it as the 
residence of Evander; and its celebrity in mythical 
times is indicated by its connection with Hercules. 
Pausanias found the city in a state of complete 
decay. The acropolis contained a ruined temple of 
Athena Tritonia, with a brazen statue of Poseidon 
Hippius. On the descent from the acropolis was 
the stadium; and on a neighbouring hill, the sepulchre 
of Iphicles, the brother of Hercules. There was also 
a temple of Hermes, who was the principal deity of 
the city. (Paus. viii. 14. § 4, seq.) 

The lower slope of the mountain, upon which the 
remains of Pheneus stand, is occupied by a village 
now called Fonid. There is, however, some difiSculty 
in the description of Pausanias compared with the 
existing site. Pausanias says that the acropolis was 
precipitous on every side, and that only a small part 
of it was artificially fortified; but the summit of the 
insulated hill, upon which the remains of Pheneus 
are found, is too small apparently for the acropolis 
of such an important city, and moreover it has a 
regular slope, though a very rugged surface. Hence 
Leake supposes that tho whole of this hill formed 
tho acropolis of Pheneus, and that the lower town 
was in a part of the subjacent plain; but the entire 
hill is not of that precipitous kind which the de¬ 
scription of Pausanias would lead one to suppose, 
and it is not impossible that the acropolis may have 
been on some other height in the neighbourbo^, and 
that the hill on which the ancient remains are found 
may have been part of the lower city. 

There were several roads from Pheneus to the 
surrounding towns. Of these the northern road to 
Achaia ran through the Pheneatic plain. Upon this 
road, at the distance of 15 stadia from the city, was 
a temple of Apollo Pythius, which was in ruins in 
the time of Pausanias. A little above the temple 
the road divided, the one to the left leading across 
Mt. Crathis to Aegeira, and the other to the right 
running to Pellene: the boundaries of Aegeira and 
Pheneus were marked by a temple of Artemis 
Pyronia, and those of Pellene and Pheneus by that 
which is called Porinas (d Ka\o{>fXivo5 IlwptVof), 
supposed by Leake to be a river, but by Curtius a 
rock. (Paus. viii. 15. §§ 5—9.) 

On the left of the Pheneatic plain is a great 
mountain, now called Turtovdna, but which is not 
mentioned by Pausanias. He describes, however, 
the two roads which led westward from Pheneus 
around this mountain,—that to tho right or NW. 
leading to Nonacris and the river Styx, and that to 
the left to Cleitor. (Paus. viii. 17. § 6.) Nonacris 
was in the territory of Pheneus. [Nonacris.] The 
road to Cleitor ran at first along the canal of Her¬ 
cules, and then crossed the mountain, which fisrmed 
the natural boundary between the Pheneatis and 
Cleitoria, close to the village of Lycuria, which still 
bears its ancient name. On the other side of the 
mountain the road passed by the sources of the river 
Ladon. (Paus. viii. 19. § 4, 20. § 1.) This moun¬ 
tain, from which the Ladon springs, was called 
Penteleia (n€i^r«A«fa, Hesych. and Phot, 8 . r.) 
The fortress, named Penteleium (XIcvr^Afu»v), which 
Plutarch says was near Pheneus, must have been 
situated upon this mountain. (Pint. Arat . 39, 
Cleom. 17.) 

The southern road from Pheneus led to Orcho- 
menus, and was the way by which Pausanias come 
to the former city. The road passed from the Or- 
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chomeni 4 ik|pUin to that of Fhenens through a 
narrow ra^e (jfpdpceyO, in the middle of which 
was a fountain of water, and at the further extre¬ 
mity the village of Caryae. The mountains on 
either side were named Obyxis (‘'Opi/fts), and Sci- 
ATHI8 (Xtc{a0ts)f and at the foot of either was a 
subterraneous channel, which carried off the water 
from the plain.* (Paus. viii. 13. § 6, 14. § 1.) 
This ravine is now called GidzOf from a village of 
this name, which occupies the site of Caryae^. The 
mountains on either side are evidently the Oryxis 
and Sciathis of Pausanias, and at the foot of either 
there Js a hatavSthra^ as he has remarked. 

The eastern road from Pheneus led to Stym- 
phalus, across Mt Geronteium (now Skipezi), which 
formed the boundary between the territories of the 
two cities. 

To the left of Mt. Geronteium near the road 
was a mountain called Tricrena (Tp'iKpvva), or the 
three fountains; and near the latter was another 
mountain called Sepia where Aepytus is 

said to have perished from the bite of a snake. 
(Paus. viii. 16. §§ 1, 2.) (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. 
p. 135, seq., Peloponnesiaca, p. 385, seq.; Curtius, 
Peloponnesos, vol. i. p. 185, seq.) 



COIN OF PHENEUS. 

PHERAE (♦cpat; Eih, 4»€pa?05, Pheraeus). 1. 
One of the most ancient cities of Thessaly, was 
situated in the SE. comer of Pelasgiotis, W. 
of the lake Boebeis, and 90 stadia from Pagasae, 
which served as its harbour. (Strab. ix. 436.) It 
was celebrated in mythology as the residence of 
Admetus and his son Eumelus, the latter of whom 
led from Pherae and the neighbouring towns eleven 
ships to the Trojan War. (Horn. II. ii. 711—71.5.) 
Pherae was one of the Thessalian towns which 
assisted the Athenians at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War. (Time. ii. 22.) At this time 
it was under the government of an aristocracy; but 
towards the end of the war Lycophron established a 
tyranny at Pherae, and aimed at the dominion of 
all Thessaly. His designs were carried into effect by 
his son Jason, whe was elected Tagus or general¬ 
issimo of Thessaly about b. c. 374, and exercised 
an important influence in the affairs of Greece. He 
had so firmly established his power, that, after his 
assassination in B. c. 370, he was succeeded in the 
office of Tagus by his two brothers Polydorus and 
Polyphron. The former of these was shortly after¬ 
wards assassinated by the latter; and Polyphron 
was murdered in his turn by Alexander, wlio was 
either his nephew or his brother. Alexander go¬ 
verned his native city and Thessaly with great 
cruelty til) b. c. 859, when he likewise was put to 
death by his wife Thebe and her brothers. Two of 
these brothers, Tisiphonus and Lycophron, succes 

* Most editors of Paosanias have substituted 
Ko^vo/ for Kapvmi ; but the latter is the reading in 
all the MSS., and Oaphyae is in another direction, 
to the £, of Orchomenus. 


sively held the supreme power, till at length in b. c. 
362 Lycophron was deposed by Philip, king of 
Macedon, and Pherae, with the rest of Thessaly, 
became virtually subject to Macedonia. (For details 
and authorities see the Diet of Biogr. under the 
respective names above mention^.) 

In b. c. 191 Pherae surrendered to Antiochns, 
king of Syria, but it shortly afterwards fell into the 
hands of the Roman consul Acilius. (Liv. xxxvi. 
9, 14.) Situated at the end of the Pelasgian plain, 
Pherae possessed a fertile territory. The city was 
surrounded with plantations, gardens, and walled 
enclosures. (Polyb. xviii. 3.) Stepbanus B. (;», i?.) 
speaks of an old and new Pherae distant 8 stadia 
from each other. 

In the middle of Pherae was a celebrated fountain 
called llypereia. ('Tv^'^e/a, Strab. ix, p. 439; 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 221 ; Sophocl. ap. Schol. ad Pind. 
1. c. ; Piin. iv. 8. s. 15.) The fountain Messeis was 
also probably in Pherae. (Strab. ix. p. 432 ; llom, 
IL vi. 457 ; Val. Flacc. iv. 374 ; Plin. Ic.') 

The remains of Pherae are situated at VelestinOy 
where the ancient walls may bo traced on every side 
except towards the plain. On the northern side are 
two tabular summits, below the easternmost of 
which on the southern side is the fountain Hy- 
percia, which rushes from several openings in the 
rock, and immediately forms a stream. Apollonius 
says (i. 49 ; comp. Schol. ad loc.) that Pherae was 
situated at the foot of Mt. Chalcodonium (XaA/cw- 
douiou')^ which is perhaps the southern and highest 
summit of Mt. Karaddgh. (Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. iv p, 439, seq.) 

2. In Messenia. [See Piiakar, No. 2.] 
PHERlNU^r, a fortress in Thessaly, of uncertain 
site. (Liv. xxxii. 14.) 

PHEtIGAItUM (ffivyapov\ a town in the 
northern part of Germany, probably in the territory 
of the Dulgubini. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 27.) Its site is 
commonly a.ssigned to the vicinity of Paderborn in 
Westphalia (Wilhelm, Germanien, p. 134) ; but 
nothing certain can be said about it. [L. S.] 
PHIALA. [Pauaestina, p. 519, b.] “ 
PJIIA'LIA. [Phioalia.] 

PHIARA {^lapa), a town of the district Sarga- 
rausena, in Cappadocia (Ptol. v. 6. § 13), appears 
to be tlio same as the one mentioned in the Anto¬ 
nina Itinerary (p, 205) under the name of Phiarasis, 
which was 36 miles w’cst of Sebastia. [L. S.] 
PHIBALIS. [Meoara, p. 317, a.] 

PHrClUM. [Boeotia, p. 412, a.J 
PHIGALIA or PHIALIA {^iya\la, Paus.; 
^iya\4a, Polyb. iv. 3; ^lydKeiaj Paus.; Rhianus, ap. 
Steph. B. s. v.f Paus.; ^id\9ia, Polyb.: 

Eth. ^lyaKfbs, 4*i7aAelTi7s), an ancient 

town of Arcadia, situated in the south-western cort 
net of the country, close to the frontiers of Messenia, 
and upon the right bank of the Neda, about half¬ 
way between the sources and the mouth of this river. 
The name Phigalia was more ancient than that of 
Phialia, but the original name had again come into 
use in the time of Pausanias (viii. 39. § 2). The 
city was said to have derived its more ancient name 
from Phigalus, a son of Lycaon, its original founder, 
and its later name from Phialus, a son of Lycaon, 
its second founder. (Paus. 1. c.; Steph. B.) In b, c* 
659 the inhabitants ^ Phigalia were obliged to sur¬ 
render their city to the Lacedaemonians, but they 
recovered possession of it again by the help of a 
chosen body of Oresthasians, who, according to an 
oracle, perished fighting against the Lacedaemoniane.. 

QQ 2 
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(Paus. viU. 39. §§ 4, 5.) In b.c. 375 Phigalia 
was rent asunder by hostile factions; and the sup¬ 
porters of the Lacedaemonian party, being expelled 
from the city, took possession of a fortress in the 
neighbourhood named Heraea, from whicli they made 
excursions against Phigalia. (Diod. xv. 40.) In 
the wars between the Aetolians and Achaeiins, Phi¬ 
galia became for some time the head-quarters of the 
Aetolian troops, who from thence plundered Mes- 
senia, till they were at length driven out by Philip 
of Macedon. (Polyb. iv. 3, seq., 79, seq.) Ihe 
Phigaleans possessed several peculiar customs, re¬ 
specting which Harmodius of Lepreum wrote a special 
work. This author relates that they were given to 
excess both in eating and drinking, to which their 
cold and ungenial climate may perhaps have con¬ 
tributed. (Athen. iv. p. 149, x. p. 442.) 

Phigalia was still a place of importance when 
visited by Pausanias. He describes it as situated 
upon a lofty and precipitous hill, the greater part 
of the walls being built upon the rocks. There are 
still con.<dderable remains of the ancient walls above 
the modern village of Pdolitza. The city was up¬ 
wards of two miles in circumference. The rock, 
upon which it stood, slopes down towards the Neda; 
on the western side it is bounded by a ravine and 
on the eastern by the torrent Lyrnax, which flows 
into the Neda. The walls are of the usual thick¬ 
ness, faced with masonry of the second order, and 
filled in the middle with rubble. On tlie summit 
of tlw! acropolis within the walls are the remains of 
a >%ached citadel, 80 yards in length, containing a 
round tower at the extremity, measuring 18 feet in 
the interior diameter. In ancient times a temple of 
Artemis Soteira stood on the summit of the acropolis. 
On the slope of the mountain lay the gymnasium 
and tlie temple of Dionysus Acratophorus; and on 
the ground below, where the village of upper Pdv- 
litza stands, wa.s the agora, adorned with a statue of 
the panci-atiast Arracliion, who lost his life in the 
Olympic games, and with the sepulchre of the Ores- 
thasiaiis, who perished to restore the Phigaleans to 
their native city. (Paus. viii. 39. §§ 5, 6, 40. § 1.) 
Upon a rock, difficult of access, near the union of 
the Lyrnax and the Neda, was a temple of Eury- 
iiome, supposed to bo a surname of Artemis, which 
was opened only once a year. In the same neigh¬ 
bourhood, and at the distance of 12 stadia from the 
city, were some warm baths, traces of which, ac¬ 
cording to the French Commission, are visible at the 
village of Tragoi, but the w'aters have long ceased 
to flow. (Paus. viii. 41. § 4, seq.) 

Phigalia was surrounded by mountains, of which 
Pausanias mentions two by name, Cotii.ium (rh 
KanlKiov) and Elakum (rh ’EAdVoi/), the foimer 
to the left of the city, at the distance of 30 stadia, 
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and ihe latter to the right at the disfapee of 30 
stadia. As Cotilium lies to the NE. of Phigalia, 
and Pausanias in this description seems to have 
looked towards the east, Mt. Elaeum should probably 
be placed on the opposite side of Phigalia, and conse¬ 
quently to the south of the Neda, in which case it 
would correspond to the lofty mountain of Kuveld, 
Mt. Elaeum contained a cavern sacred to Demeter 
the Black, situated in a grove of oaks. Of the po¬ 
sition of Mt. Cotilium there is no doubt. On it was 
situated the temple of Apollo Epicurius, which was 
built in the Peloponnesian War by Ictinus, the archi¬ 
tect of the Parthenon at Athens. It was erected by 
the Phigaleans in consequence of the relief afforded 
by Apollo during the plague in tlie Peloponnesian 
War, whence he received the surname of Epicurius. 
The temple stood in a place called Bassae, and ac¬ 
cording to Pausanias excelled all tlie temples of 
Peloponnesus, except that of Athena Alea at Tegea, 
in the beauty of the stone and the accuracy of its 
masonry, lie particularly mentions that the roof 
was of stone as well as the rest of the building. 
(Paus. viii. 41. §§ 7, 8.) This temple still remains 
almost entire, and is next to the Theseium at Athens 
the best preserved of the temples of Greece. It 
stands in a glen (whence the name Bdtrcrai, Dor. 
for B-fjaa-r}, B^acat) near the summit of Mt. Co¬ 
tilium, in the midst of a wilderness of rocks, 
studded with old knotty oaks. An eye-witness re¬ 
marks that “ there is certainly no remnant of the 
architectural splendour of Greece more calcu¬ 
lated to fascinate the imagination than this temple; 
whether by its own size and beauty, by the contrast 
it offers to the wild desolation of the surrounding 
scenery, or the extent and variety of the pro.Hpect 
from its site.” (Mure, Tour in Greece^ vol. ii. p. 
270.) A spring rises about 10 minutes SW. of the 
temple, and soon afterwards loses itself in the ground; 
as Pausanias has described. North of the temple 
was the highest summit of the mountain, which one 
reiichcs in 10 minutes’ time by a broad road con¬ 
structed by the Greeks. This summit was called 
Cotilum {KwtiKov'), whence the whole mountain de¬ 
rived the name of Cotilian; here was a sanctuary 
of Aphrodite, of which there are still some traces. 
The grandeur of the ruins of the temple have given 
to the whole of the surrounding district the name of 
the Columns (cToi/y arvKovs or KoXSwais), The 
temple is at least two hours and a half from the 
ruins of the city, and consequently more than the 
40 stadia, which Pausanias mentions as the distance 
from Pliigalia to Cotilium; but this distance per¬ 
haps applies to the nearest part of the mountain 
from the city. 

In modern times the temple remained long unknown, 
except to the shepherds of the country. Chandler, in 
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1765, was t^e first who gave any account of it; it 
was subsequently visited and described by Cell, 
Dodwell, and others; and in 1812 the whole temple 
was very carefully examined by a body of artists 
and scholars, who cleared away the ruins of the 
cella, and thus became acquainted with the exact 
form of the interior of the building. The results of 
these laboura are given by Stackelberg, Der Apollo- 
tempel zu Bofsa in Arkadien, Rom. 1826. The 
temple was a peripteral building of the Doric order. 
The stone of which it is built is a liard yellowish- 
brown limestone, susceptible of a Ijigh polish. It 
faces nearly north and south, was originaUy about 
125 feet in length and 48 in breadth, and had 15 
columns on either side, and 6 on cither front. There 
were also 2 columns in the pronaos and 2 in the pos- 
ticuin; so that the total number in the peristyle was 
42, of which 36 are standing. The cella was too 
narrow to allow of interior rows of columns as in the 
Parthenon; but on either side of the cella five tinted 
Ionic semi-columns projected from the walls, which 
supported the timbers of the hypaethron. The frieze 
of the cella, representing contests between the Cen¬ 
taurs and the Lapithae, and between Amazons and 
Greeks, is now in the British Museum. (Leake, 
More^i, vol. i. p. 490, seq., vol. ii. p. 1, seq.; Ross, 
Reisen im Peloponnes^ p. 98, seq.; Boblaye, AV- 
cherches, t/c., p. 165; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. i. 
p. 318, seq.) 

PllIGAMUS (^lyapovs or ^vyapovs), a small 
coast river in Pontus, flowing into the Euxine 160 
stadia west of Poleinonium. (Arrian, Peripl. Pont. 
Eux. p. 16; Anonym. Peripl. P. E. p. 11.) [L. 8.J 

PHILA, one of the small islands on the south 
coast of Gallia, which Pliny (iii. 5) enumerates be¬ 
tween the Stoechades (^Isles dllih'es) and Lero and 
Lerina (^Lea Lerms). Pliny’s words are: “ Ties Stoe¬ 
chades . . . Ab his Sturium, Phoenico, Phila : Lero 
et Lei'ina adversum Antipolim.” Thei’e seem to be 
no means of determining which of the islets between 
the /ales d' Uierea and Sainte Marguerite represent 
these three small islands of Pliny. [Lerina; Le- 
RON.] [G. L.] 

PHILA (^lAa), a frontier fortress of Macedonia 
towards Magnesia, and distant 5 M. P. from He- 
racleia, which stood near the mouth of the Pencus, 
ou^the left bank. It was occupied by the Romans 
when their army had penetrated into Pieria by the 
passes of Olympus from Thessaly. (Liv. xlii. 67, 
xliv. 2, 3, 7, 8, 34.) Stephanus of Byzantium 
(«. r.) asserts that it was built by Demetrius, son of 
Antigonus Gonatas, and father of Philip, who named 
h, after his mother, Phila. [E. B. J.] 

PHILADELPHEIA (4»iAo8eA(^eta : Eth. 4»iAa- 
SeAi^eiis). 1. An important city in the east of Lydia, 
on the north-western side of Mount Tmolus, and 
not far from the southern bank of the river Coga- 
mus, at a distance of 28 miles from Sardes. (Plin. 
V. 30; It. Ant. p. 336.) The town was founded by 
Attains Philadelphus of Pergamum. (Stepdi. B. 
a. V.) Strabo (xiii. p. 628, comp. xii. p. 579), who 
places it on the borders of Catacecaumene, remarks 
that it frequently suffered from violent shocks of 
earthquakes; the walls and houses were constantly 
liable to be demolished, and in his time the place 
had become nearly deserted. During the great 
torthquake in the reigm of Tiberius it was again 
destroyed. (Tac. Arm. ii. 47.) But in the midst 
of these calamities Christianity flourished at Pbila- 
delpheia at an early period, ns is attested by the book 
of Revelations (iii. 7). The town, which is men- 
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tioned also by Ptolemy (v. 2. § 17) and Hierocles 
(p. 669), gallantly defended itself against the Turks 
on more than one occasion, until at length it was 
conquered by Bajazid in A. d. 1390. (G. Pachym. 
p. 290; Mich. Due. p. 70; Chalcond. p. 33.) It 
now bears the name A//aAs/icr, but is a mean though 
considerable town. Many parts of its ancient walls 
are still standing, and its ruined churches amount 
to about twenty-four. (Chandler, Travels, p. 310, 
foil.; Richter, Wallfahrten, p. 513, foil.) 

2. A town in the interior of Cilicia A.spera, on 

the river Calycadnus, above Aphrodisias. (Ptol. v. 
8. § .5; Hierocl. p. 710, who mentions it among the 
episcopal sees of Isauria.) Beaufort {Karamania, 
p. 223) supposes the site to be represented by the 
town of Mout or Mood, wdiich Leake regards as the 
site once occupied by Claudiupolis (^Asta J\/inor, 
p. 17). [L.S.] 

3. A town of Palestine in the district of Peraea, 
east of Jordan, near the river .Tabbok, was the 
later name of Rabbath-Ammon, sometimes called 
Rabbah only, the ancient capital of the Ammo- 
nite.s. (^l)eut. iii. 11 ; Josh. xiii. 25.) It was 
besieged by Joab and taken by David. (2 Sam.. 
xi. 1, xii. 26—31 ; 1 Chron. xx. 1.) It recovered 
its independence at a later pei iod, and we find the 
prophets denouncing its destruction. (Jer. xlix. 3; 
Ezek. XXV. 5.) Subsequently, when this part of 
Pale.stino was subject to Aegypt, the city was re¬ 
stored by Ptolemy Philadeljihus, who gave it the 
name of Philadelpheia. (Steph. B. s. v .; Euseb. 
Onom. a. v. 'VdpaQ, ‘Appav.') Stephanus says that 
it was originally called Arnmana, afterwards Astarte, 
and lastly Philadelpheia. It is frequently mentioned 
under its new name by Josephus (B. J. i. 6. § 3, 
i. 19. § 5, ii. 18. § 1), and also by Ptolemy (v. 17. 
§ 23), Pliny (v. 18. s. 16), Hierocles (p. 722), and 
upon coins. (Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 351.) 'J'he old 
name, however, did not go out of use, for Poly¬ 
bius speaks of the city under the name of Rabbata- 
mana {'Pa€€ardpava, v. 71); and the ruins are 
now called Amman, a name which they also bore in 
the time of Abulfeda. (7’o6. Syr. p. 91.) Burck- 
hardt has given a description of these ruins, with a 
plan. The most importiiut are the remains of a 
large theatre. There are also remains of several 
temples, some of the columns being three feet and a 
half in diameter. A river flows through the ruins of 
the town. (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 357.) 

PIIILAE Strab. i. p. 40, xvii. pp. 803, 

818, 820; Died. i. 22; Ptol. iv. 5. § 74; Scnec. 
Uuaest. Nat. iv. 1 ; Plin. v. 9. s. 10), was, as the 
number of the word both in the Greek and Latin 
denotes, the appellation of two small islands situated 
in lat, 24® N., just above the cataract of Syene. 
Groskurd {Strab. vol. iii. p. 399) computes the dis¬ 
tance between these islands and Syene at about 
6^ miles. Philae proper, although the smaller, is, 
from its numerous and picturesque ruins, the more 
inteiesting of the two. It is not more than 1250 
English feet, or rather less than a quarter of a mile, 
long, and about 400 feet broad. It is composed of 
Syenite stone ; its sides are steep and perhaps 
escarped by the hand of man, and on their summits 
was built a lofty wall encompassing the island. For 
Philae, being accounted one of the burying-places of 
Osiris, was held in high reverence both by the 
Aegyptians to the N. and the Aethiopians to the 
S.; and it was deemed profane for any but priests 
to dwell therein, and was accordingly sequestered 
and denominated “ the unapproachable ” (jH^aros^ 
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Plat. Is. et Osir. p. 359; Diod. i. 22). It was re¬ 
ported too that neitlier birds flew over it nor fish 
appimche^ its shores. (Senec. Quaest. S^at. iv. 2.) 
T^e indeed were tlie traditions of a remote period; 
since in the time of the Macedonian kings of Aegypt 
Fhilae was so much resorted to, partly by pilgrims 
to the tomb of Osiris, partly by persons on secular 
errands, that the priests petitioned Ptolemy Physcon 
(b. c. 170 — 117 ) to prohibit public functionaries at 
least from coming thither and living at their expense. 
The obelisk on which this petition was engraved 
was brought into England by Mr. Bankes, and its 
hieroglyphics, compared with those of the Rosetta 
stone, threw great light upon the Aegyptian pho¬ 
netic alphabet. The islands of Philae were not, 
however, merely sacerdotal abodes ; they were the 
centres of commerce also between Meroo and Mem¬ 
phis. For the rapids of the cataracts were at most 
seasons impracticable, and the commodities ex¬ 
changed between Aegypt and Aethiopia were reci¬ 
procally landed and re-embarked at Syene and 
Philae. The neighbouring granite-quarries attracted 
hither also a numerous population of miners and 
stonemasons; and, for the convenience of this traffic, 
a gallery or road was formed in the rocks along the 
E. bank of the Nile, portions of which are still ex¬ 
tant. Philae is also remarkable for the singular 
effects of light and shade resulting from its position 
near the tropic of Cancer. As the sun approaches 
its northern limit the shadows from the projecting 
cornices and mouldings of the temples sink lower 
and lower down the plain surfaces of the walls, 
until, the sun having reached its highest altitude, 
the vertical walls are overspread with dark shadows, 
forming a striking contrast with the fierce light 
which embathes all surrounding objects. (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, vol. i. p. 680, seq.) 

The hieroglyphic name of the smaller island is 
Philak, or boundary. As their southern frontier, the 
Pharaohs of Aegypt kept there a strong garrison, 
and, for the same reason, it was a barrack also for 
Macedonian and Roman soldiers. 

The most conspicuous feature of both islands is 
their architectural wealth. Monuments of very 
various eras, extending from the Pharaohs to the 
Caesars, occupy neai ly their whole area. The prin¬ 
cipal structures, however, lie at the S. end of tlio 
smaller i.sland. The most ancient, at present dis¬ 
covered, are the remains of a temple of Athor 
(Aphrodite), built in the reign of Nectanebus. The 
other ruins are for the most part coeval with the 
Ptolemaic times, more especially with the reigns of 
Philadclphu.s, Epiphancs, and Philometor (b. o 282 
—145), with many traces of Roman work as recent 
as Claudius I. (a. d. 41—54). The chief temple 
in Philae, dedicated to Ammon-Osiris, was ap¬ 
proached from the river through a double colonnade. 
In front of the propyla were two colossal lions in 
granite, behind which stood a pair of obelisks, each 
44 feet high. The propyla were pyramidal in 
form and colossal in dimensions. One stood between 
the dromos and pronaos, another between the pro- 
naos and the portico, while a smaller one led into 
the sekos or adytum. At each comer of the ady¬ 
tum stood a monolithal shrine, the cage of a sacred 
hawk. Of these shrines one is now in the Louvre, 
the other in the Museum at Florence. Right and 
left of the entrance into the principal court are two 
small temples or rather chapels, one of which, dedi¬ 
cated to Athor, is covered with sculptures represent¬ 
ing the birth of Ptolemy Philometor, under the figure 
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of the god Ilorus. The story of 0si4i is every¬ 
where represented on the walls of this temple, and 
two of its inner chambers are particularly rich in 
symbolic imagery. Upon the two great propyla aro 
Greek inscriptions intersected and partially destroyed 
by Aegyptian figures cut across them. The in¬ 
scriptions belong to the Macedonian era, and are of 
earlier date than the sculptures, which were pro¬ 
bably inserted during that interval of renascence for 
the native religion which followed the extinction of 
the Greek dynasty in Aegypt. (b. c. 30.) The 
monuments in both islands indeed attest, beyond any 
others in the Nile-valley, the survival of pure 
Aegyptian art centuries after the last of the Pha¬ 
raohs had ceased to reign. Great pains have been 
taken to mutilate the sculptures of this temple. 
The work of demolition is attributable, in the first 
instance, to the zeal of the early Christians, and 
afterwards to the policy of the Iconoclasts, wlio cur¬ 
ried favour for themselves with the Byzantine court 
by the destruction of heathen as well us Christian 
images. The soil of Philae was carefully prepared for 
the reception of its buildings,—being levelled where 
it was uneven, and supported by masonry where it 
was crumbling or insecure. For example, the west¬ 
ern wall of the Great Temple, and the conrespond- 
ing wall of the dromos, are supported by very strong 
foundations, built below the level of the water, and 
resting on the granite which in this region forms the 
bed of the Nile. Hero and there steps are hewn out 
from the wall to facilitate the communication be¬ 
tween the temple and the river. 

At the S. extremity of the dromos of the Great 
Temple is a smaller temple, apparently dedicated to 
Isis; at least the few columns which remain of it are 
surmounted with the head of that goddess. Its 
portico consists of twelve columns, four in front and 
three deep. Their capitals represent various forms 
and combinations of the palm-branch, the dkoum-leeff 
and the lotus-flower. These, as well as the sculp¬ 
tures on the columns, the ceilings, and the walls, were 
painted with the most vivid colours, which, owing 
to the dryness of the climate, have lost little of their 
original brilliance. 

Philae was a seat of the Christian religion as 
well as of the ancient Aegyptian faith. Ruins of a 
Christian church are still visible, and more than one 
adytum bears traces of having been made to serve at 
different eras the purposes of a chapel of Osiris and 
of Christ. For a more particular account of the 
arcliitectural remains of Philae wo must refer the 
reader to the works of Ddnon, Gau, Rosellini, Rus- 
sogger, and Hamilton {Aegyptiaca). The latter 
has minutely described this island—the Loretto of 
ancient Aegypt. The Greek inscriptions found there 
are transcribed and elucidated by Letronne. 

A little W. of Philae lies a larger island, anciently 
called Snem or Senmut, but now by the Arabs Beghe. 
It is very precipitous, and from its most elevated 
peak affords a fine view of the Nile, from its smooth 
surface S. of the islands to its plunge over the shelves 
of rock that form the First Cataract Philae, Beghe^ 
and another lesser island, divide the river into four 
principal streams, and N. of them it tidees a rapid 
turn to the W. and then to the N., where the cataract 
begins. Beghe^ like Philae, was a holy island; its 
rocks are inscribed with the names and titles of 
Amunoph III., Rameses the Great, Psammitichus, 
Apries, and Amasis, together with memorials of 
the Macedonian and Roman rulers of Aegypt Its 
principal ruins consist of the ptopyloa two 
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eolamns o& a temple, which was apparently of small 
dimensions, but of elegant proportions. Near them 
are the fragments of two colossal granite statues, 
and also an excellent piece of masonry of much later 
date, having the aspect of an arch belonging to some 
Greek church or Saracen mosque. [W. B. D.] 
PJBLILAEA (♦(Aaia), a fort on the coast of Cili¬ 
cia, is mentioned only in the Stadiasmus Maris 
Magni (§§ 167, 168). [L. S.] 

PHILAENI and PHILAENORUM ARAE 
(^t\alvov or Scyl. p. 47; Polyb. iii. 

39. § 2, X. 40. § 7 ; Strab. iii. p. 171, xvii. p. 836 ; 
Pt<d. iv. 3. § 14, iv. 4. § 3; Stadiasm. § 84; 
Pomp. Mela, i. 7. § 6; Plin. v. 4), the E. frontier 
of Carthage towards Cyrene, in the middle of the 
Greater Syrtis. About the middle of the fourth cen¬ 
tury B. c., according to a wild story which may be 
read in l^llust (B. J.1^\ comp. Val. Max. v. 6. 
§ 4), these monuments commemorated the pa¬ 
triotic sacrifice of the two Philaeni, Carthaginian 
envoys. These pillars, which no longer existed in 
the time of Strabo (p. 171), continued to give a 
name to the spot from which they had disappeared. 
The locality is assigned to Rds Linouf^ a headland 
a little to the W. of Muktar, the modern frontier 
between Sdrt and Barka. The Peutinger Table 
has a station of this name 25 M. P. from Anabricis; 
and, at the same distance from the latter, the 
Antonine Itinerary has a station Bknadad-ari, 
probably a Punic name for Philenian Altars, as they 
wore named by the Greeks of Cyrene. (Beechey, 
Expedition to the Coast of Africa^ p. 218 ; Barth, 
Wanderun^en, pp. 344, 366, 371.) [E. B. J.] 

PHILAIDAE. [Attica, p. 332, b.] 
PHILANO'RIUM. [Heumionk, p. 1058, a.] 
PHILEAE (Mela, ii. 2. § 5), or PHILIAS(7V/5. 
Peut. ; Geog. Rav. iv. 6, v. 12; 4»tAeay,Scymn. v. 722; 
Steph. B. 698, who, however, has also the forms 
4'iA«a and 4><Wa; Anon. B. Per. P. Eux.^ 

who also says that it was called ^pvyla, with which 
name it is likewise found in Arrian, Per. P. Eux. 
p. 25; comp. Zosim. i. 34), a town on the coast of 
Thrace, built by the Byzantines, on a promontory of 
the same name. It still exists under the slightly 
altered appellation of Fillea or Filine. [T.H.D.] 
PHILEROS. [Mygdonia.] 

" PHILIA (♦lAfa Ptol, iii. 11. § 4), a pro¬ 
montory on the coast of Thrace, 310 stadia SE. of 
Salmydessus (^Kara Burnu /), with a town of the 
same name. [T. H. D.] 

PHILIPPI {^IXimroi : Eth. ♦tAAiwTrtiJs, 4>tAt7r^- 
irioj), a city of Macedonia, which took its name from 
its founder, Philip, the father of Alexander. Origin¬ 
ally, it bad been called Crenides (Kprjv/Scs, Strab. 
vii. p. 331; Appian, B. C. iv. 105,107; Steph. B. s. v, 
♦lAiviroi), or the “Place of Fountains,” from the 
numerous streams in which the Angites takes its 
source. Near Crenides were the principal mines of 
gold in a hill called according to Appian (1. c.) 
Dionysi Collis {\6<pos Aiopvaov), probably the 
same mountain as that where the ^trae possessed 
an oracle of Dionysus interpreted by the Bessi. 
(Herod, vii. 111.) Crenides does not appear to 
have belonged to the Thasians in early times, 
although it was under their dominion in the 105th 
Olympiad (b.o. 360). When Philip of Macedon 
got possession of the mines, he worked them with so 
much success, that they yielded 1000 talents a 
year, although previously they bad not been very 
productive. (Diodor. xvi. 4—8.) The old city 
was enlarged by Philip, after the capture of Am- 
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phipolis, Pydna, and Potidaea, and fortified to pro¬ 
tect his frontier against the Thracian mountaineers. 
On the plain of Philippi, between Haemus and 
Pangaeus, the last battle was lost by the republicans 
of Rome. Appian (1. c.) has given a clear descrip¬ 
tion of Philippi, and the position on which Cassius 
and Brutus encamped. The town was situated on 
a steep hill, bordered to the N. by the forests 
through which the Cassian army advanced,—to the 
S. by a marsh, beyond which was the sea, to the 
E. by the passes of the Sapaei and Corpili, and to 
the W. by the great plains of Myreinus, Drabescus, 
and the Strymon, which were 350 stadia in length. 
Not far from Philippi, was the hill of Dionysus, 
containing the gold mines called Asyla; and 18 
stadia from the town, w'cre two other heights, 8 
stadia asunder; on the one to the N. Bnitus 
pitched his camp, and Cassius on that to the S. 
Brutus was protected on his right by rocky hills, 
and the left of Cassius by a marsh. The river 
Gangas or Gangites flowed along the front, and the 
sea was in the rear. The camps of the two leaders, 
although separate, were enclosed within a common 
entrenchment, and midway between them was the 
pass, which led like a gate from Europe to Asia. 
The galleys w'ere at Neapolis, 70 stadia distant, and 
the commissariat in Thasos, distant 100 stadia. 
Dion Cassius (xlvii. 35) adds, that Philippi waa 
near Pangaeus and Symbolum, and that Symholum, 
which was between Philippi and Neapolis, was so 
called because it connected Pangaeus with another 
mountain stretching inland; which indentifles it 
with the ridge which stretches from Prdvista to 
Kavdh, separating the bay of Kavdla from the 
plain of Philippi. The Pylae, therefore, could be no 
other than the pass over that mountain behind 
Kavdla. M. Antonius took up his position on the 
right, opposite to that of Cassius, at a distance of 8 
stadia from the enemy. Octavius Caesar was opposed 
to Brutqs on the “ left hand of the even field.” 
Here, in the autumn of n. c. 42, in the first engage¬ 
ment, Brutus was successful against Octavius, 
while Antonius had the advantage over Cassius. 
Brutus, incompetent to maintain the discipline of 
his troops, was forced to fight again; and in an 
engagement which took place on the same ground, 
twenty days afterwards, the Republic perished. 
Regarding the battle a curious mistake was re¬ 
peated by the Roman writers (Manil. i. 908 ; Ovid, 
Met. XV. 824; Flor. iv. 42; Lucan, i. 680, vii. 
854, ix. 271; Juv. viii. 242), who represented it as 
fought on the same ground as Pharsalia,—a mistake 
which may have arisen from the ambiguity in the 
lines of Virgil (^Georg. i. 490), and favoured by the 
fact of the double engagement at Philippi. (Meri- 
vale, Hist, of Roman Empire^ vol. iii. p. 214.) 
Augustus afterwards presented it with the privileges 
of “ a colonia,” with the name“ Col. Jul. Aug. Philip.” 
(Orelli, Inscr. 512, 3658, 3746, 4064; and on 
coins ; Rasche, vol. iii. pt. 2. p. 1120), and con¬ 
ferred upon it the “ Jus Italicum.” (Dion Cass. li. 
4.) It was here, in his second missionary journey, 
that St. Paul, accompanied by Silas, came into con¬ 
tact with the itinerant traders in popular superstitions 
(ActSf xvi. 12—40); and the city was again visited 
by the Apostle on his departure from Greece. (Acts, 
XX. 6.) The Gospel obtained a home in Europe 
here, for the first time; and in the autumn of a. d. 
62, its great teacher, from his prison, under the walls 
of Nero’s palace, sent a letter of grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment to his Macedonian converts. Philippi was 
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on the Egnailan road, 33 M. P. from Amphipulis, 
and 21 M. P. from Acontisma. {Itm. Anion. ; 
Itin. Hierosol.) The Thcodosian Table presents 
two roads from Philippi to Heracleia Sintica. One 
of the roads passed round the N. side of the lake 
Gercinitis, measuring 55 M. P., the other took 
the S. side of the lake, and measured 52 M. P. 
When Macedonia was divided into two provinces 
by Theodosius the Younger, l*hilippi became the 
ecclesiastical head of Macedonia l*riina (Neale, 
Hist, of East. Church, vol. i. p. 92), and is men¬ 
tioned in the Handbook of Hierocles. 

The site, where there are considerable remains of 
antiquity, is still known to the Greeks by its ancient 
name; by the Turks the place is called Felibedjik. 
For coins of Philippi, see Eckhel, vol.ii. p. 75. (Leake, 
N'orthem Gi'eece, vol. iii. pp.215—223.) [E.B.J.] 
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PIIILTPIT PROM. (^iXiinrov &Kpa, Stadiasm. 
§ 85), a headland on the coast of the Great Syrtis, 
identical with the IIippi Pkom. of Ptolemy (iv. 3. 
§ 14), and with the remarkable projection of high 
clilf into the sea, on wliich are traces of a strong 
fortress, at lids Bergawdd. Bcochey {Expedition to 
the N. Coast of Africa, p. 188) identifies Uiis cliff, 
which he calls Bengci'wdd, with Euphrantas ; but 
this is a mistake, as is shown by Barth {Waivlcr- 
mgen, p. 367), who refers the station Ad Tuhuem 
{PeiU. Tab.) to this headland, [E. B. J.] 

PHILIPPO'POLLS. 1. («l»tAtir7r(i7roAts,Ptol. iii. 
11. § 12; Polyb. V. 100; Sleph. B. s.v.), a town of 
Tlirace, founded by Philip of Maccdon, on the site 
of a previously existing town, called Kurnolpias or 
Poneropolis. (Arnin. Marc. xxvi. 10. § 4; Plin. iv. 11. 
s. 18.) From its situation on a hill with three 
peaks or summits, it was also called Trimontium. 
(Plin. i.c.; Ptol. l.c.) It lay on the SE. side of 
the Hebrus. The Thracians, however, regained 
possession of it (Polyb. 1. c.; Liv. xxxix. 53), and 
it remained in their liands till they were subdued by 
the Ihiinans. Its size may be inferred from the fact 
of the Goths having slaughtered 100,000 persons in 
it (Amm. Marc. xxxi. 5. § 17), though doubtless 
many persons from the environs had taken refuge 
there. The assumption that it likewise bore the name 
of Iladrianopolis, rests only on an interpolation in 
Ptolemy. It is still called Philippopoli, and con¬ 
tinues to be one of the most considerable towns of 
Thrace. (Tac. Ann. iii. 38; Itin. Ant, p. 136; 
Hierocl. p. 635.) [T.H.D.] 

2. A city of Arabia, near Bostra, founded by the 
Roman emperor Phihppus, who reigned a. p. 244— 
249, and who was a native of Bostra. (Aurel. Viet. 
de Coes. 28 ; Cedrenus, p. 257, ed. Paris., vol. i. p. 
451, ed. Bonn; Zonar. xii. 19.) Some writers suppose 
that Philippopolis was only a later name of Bostra, 
and it must be admitted that the words of Cedrenus 
and Zonaras are ambiguous ; but they are mentioned 
as two different places in the Councils. (Labbei, 
Cotidl vol. viii. pp. 644, 675; Wesseling, ad Hierocl. 
p. 722.) 

PHILISTTNI. [Palakstina.] 
PHILOBOEO'TUS (♦iAoSoiwrds), a fertile 
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woody hill in the plain of Elatcia in PliQcis, at the 
foot of which there was water. (Pint. Sull. 16.) 
This description, according to Leake, agrees with 
the remarkable insulated conical height between 
Bissikmi and the Cephissus. {Northern Greece^ 
vol. ii. p. 194.) 

PHILOCALEIA (♦tXoKoAeia), a town on the 
coast of Pontus Cappadocius, 90 stadia to the east 
of Argyria, and 100 to the west of Coralla. (Ar¬ 
rian, Peripl. Pont, Eux. p. 17; Anonym. PeripL 
P. E. p. 13; Plin. vi. 4.) Cramer {Asia Minor^ 
i. p. 283) is inclined to identify it with the modem 
llelehou, about half-way between Keresom and 
Trehizimd, while Hamilton {Researches, i. p. 254) 
seeks its site near the promontory of Kara Bouroun, 
where a large river falls into the sea, which is more 
in accordance with Pliny’s words. [L. S.] 

PHILOME'LIUM, PHILOME'LUM {ifiKopi)^ 
\iov: Eth. ^i\opr]\€vs, Philomeliensis), a town in 
the south-eastern part of Phrygia, which perhaps 
derived its name from the number of nightingales 
found in the district. It was situated in a plain not 
far from the borders of Lycaonia, on the great road 
from Synnada to Iconium. (Cic. ad Earn. iii. 8, xv. 
4; Strab. xiv. p. 663, comp, with xii. p. 577; Ptol. 
V. 2. § 25; Steph. B. s.v.) Philomelium belonged 
to the conventus of Synnada (Plin. v. 25), and is 
mentioned in later times as belonging to Pisidia 
(Hierocl. p. 672; Ptol. 1. c.), the Pisidians in their 
pronunciation changing its name into Philomode or 
Philomene. (Procop. Hist. Arc. 18.) The town 
is often alluded to by the Byzantine historians in 
the wars of the Greek emperors with the sultans 
of Iconium. (Anna Comn. p. 473; Procop. Lc.; 
Nicet. Ann. p. 264.) Col. Leake {Asia Minor, p. 59) 
believes that the place was situated near the modern 
Jlgun; but it is more probable that we have to look 
for its site at Akshehr, where ruins and inscriptions 
attest the existence of an ancient town. (Hamilton, 
Researches, i. p. 472, ii. p. 184; Arundell, Die-* 
coveries, i. p. 282, foil.) [L. S.] 

PHILO'TERA. 1. {^i\u)r4pa, Strab. xvi. p. 769; 
Steph. B. 8. V .; Plin. vi. 29. s. 33 ; ^i\<ar4pas \i- 
pi]v, Ptol. iv. 5. § 14; 4>tAa>Teply, Apollod. ap. Steph, 
B. s. V.; Eth. ^iKMTfplrrjs), a town in Upper Aegypt 
in the country of the Troglodytae, on the Arabian 
Gulf, near Myos-Honnus. It was named after a sister 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and was founded by Sa- 
tyruB, who was sent by Ptolemy to explore the 
country of the Troglodytae, (Strab. 1. c.; see Mei- 
neko, ad Steph. B. 1. c.) 

2. {Eth. ^iKonipios), a city in Coele-Syria on 
the lake of Tiberias. (Steph. B. s. v. ; Polyb. v. 
70.) Stephanus says that in consequence of the 
Ethnic ^i\o}r4pios some called the city ♦iAorrcpfo; 
and in Polybius it is written ^iXor^pia, 

PHILOTE'RIA. [Philotera, No. 2.] 

PHILYRETS {^i\vprfts), an island off the coast 
of Pontus, in the Euxine. It must have been situ¬ 
ated near Cape Zephyrium, opposite the district in¬ 
habited by the Philyres, from which, in all proba¬ 
bility, it derived its name. (Apollon, ^od. ii. 1231; 
comp. Amm. Marc. xxii. 8; Dionys. Per. 766; 
Steph. B. s . V . * i \ vpfs .) Hamilton {Researches, i. 
p. 261) identifies it with the small rocky island 2 
miles west of Cape Zefreh, and between it and the 
island of Kerasonde Ada. [L. S.] 

PHINNI (♦li/voi). [Fenni.] 

PHINO'POLIS (♦ivdiroAty, Ptol. iii. 11. § 4; 
Strab. vii. p. 319), a maritime town of Thrace, not 
far from the junction of the Bosporus with the 
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Euxine, and close to the town of Philcae, It has 
been variously identified with Inirnakale, Mauro^ 
mohy and Derhus. (Mela, ii. 2 j Plin. iv. 11. s. 18, 
V. 32. 8. 43.) [T.H.D.] 

PHI'NTIAS (Juntas : Eth. Phintiensis: AH- 
cata)^ a city on the S. coast of Sicily, situated at 
the mouth of the river Himera, about midway be¬ 
tween Agrigentum and Gela. It was not an ancient 
city, but was founded about 280 b. c. by Phintias, 
tyrant of Agrigentum, who bestowed on it his own 
name, and laid it out on a great scale, with its 
walls, temples, and agora. He then peopled it with 
the mhabitants of Gela, which he utterly destroyed, 
compelling the whole population to migrate to his 
newly founded city. (Diod, xxii. 2, p. 495.) Phin¬ 
tias, however, never rose to a degree of importance 
at all to be compared to that of Gela: it is men¬ 
tioned in the First Punic War (b. c. 249) as afford¬ 
ing shelter to a Roman fleet, which was, however, 
attacked in the roadstead by that of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and many of the ships sunk. (Diod. xxiv. 
1, p. 508.) Cicero also alludes to it Jis a seaport, 
carrying on a considerable export trade in corn. 
(Cic. Verr. iii. 83.) But in Strabo’s time it seems 
to have fallen into the same state of decay with the 
other cities on the S. coast of Sicily, as he does not 
mention it among the few exceptions. (Strab. vi. 
p. 272.) Pliny, indeed, notices the Pliinticnscs (or 
Phthinthienses as the name is written in some MSS.) 
among the stipendiary towns of Sicily; and its name 
is found also in Ptolemy (who writes \t^QivQia)\ 
but it is strange that both tliese writers reckon it 
among the inland towns of Sicily, though its mari¬ 
time position is clearly attested both by Diodorus 
and Cicero. The Antonino Itinerary also gives a 
place called “ Plintis,” doubtless a corruption of 
Phintiaa, which it places on the road from Agri- 
gentura along the coast towards Syracuse, at the 
distance of 23 miles from tlie former city. (^Itin. 
Ant. p. 95.) This distance agrees tolerably w'cll 
with that from Girgenii to AUcata, though some¬ 
what below the truth; and it seems probable that 
the latter city, which is a place of some trade, 
though its harbour is a mere roadstead, occupies the 
site of the ancient Phintias. There is indeed no 
doubt, from existing remains on the hill immediately 
above Alicata, that the site was occupied in ancient 
times; and, though these have been regarded by 
local antiquarians as the ruins of Gela, there is little 
doubt of the correctness of the opinion advanced by 
Cluverius, that that city is to be placed on the site 
of Terranovay and the vestiges which remain at 
Alicata are those of Phintias. (Cluver. Sicil. pp. 
200, 214. See also the article Gela.) The re¬ 
mains themselves are of little interest. [E. H. B.] 
PHINTON or PHINTONIS INSULA {^iv- 
rwvos yrjffoSf Ptol.), a small island in the strait 
between Sardinia and Corsica, mentioned both by 
Pliny and Ptolemy. It is probably the one now 
calM the Isola della Maddalena, the most con¬ 
siderable of the group so situated. (Plin. iii. 6. 
8.18;Ptol. iii. 3. §8.) [E. H. B.] 

PHLA (<^Ad), an island in the lake Tritonis in 
the interior of Libya (Herod, iv. 178), which Ste¬ 
phanos B., copying from, Herodotus, calls an island 
in Aegypt, confounding it with the island of Philae 
in the Nile. 

PHLEGRA. [Pallene.] 

PHLEGRAEICAMPI. [Campania, p. 491, a.] 
PHLIUS (♦Aiow: Eth. ^\uuTioSf the territoiy 
^Aioirfa), an independent city in the north-castem 
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part of Peloponnesus, whose territory was bounded 
on the N. by Sicyonia, on the W. by Arcadia, on 
the E. by Cleonao, and on the S. by Argolis. This 
territory is a small valley about 900 feet above the 
level of the sea, surrounded by mountains, from which 
streams flow down on every side, joining the river 
Asopus in the middle of the plain. The mountain 
in the southern part of the plain, from wliich the 
principal source of the Asopus springs, was called 
Carneates (Kapv€dTr)s) in antiquity, now Pohjfengo. 
(Strab. viii. p. 382.) The territoiy of Phlius was 
celebrated in antiquity for its wine. (Athen. i. 
p. 27, d.) According to Strabo (viii. p. 382), the 
ancient capital of the country was Araethyrea (’Apoi- 
Qvped) on Mt. Celosse, which city is mentioned by 
Homer (//. ii. 571); but the inhabitants subse¬ 
quently deserted it and built Phlius at the distance 
of 30 stadia. Pausanias (ii. 12. §§ 4, 5), however, 
does not speak of any migration, but says that the 
ancient capital was named Arantia (’Apavrfa), from 
its founder Aras, an autochthon, that it was after¬ 
wards called Araethyrea from a daughter of Aras, 
and that it finally received the name of I’hlius, from 
Phlias, a son of Ceisus and grandson of Temenus. 
The name of Arantia was retained in the time of 
Pausanias in the hill Arantinus, on which tho city 
stood. Hence the statement of grammarians that 
both Arantia and Araethyrea were ancient names of 
Phlius. (Steph. B. s. vv. 4>AtoGs, *Apavrla-, Schol., 
ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 115.) According to Stephanus 
B. (s. V. 4>\iov5) Phlius derived its name from Dio¬ 
nysus and Chthonophyle. Phlius was subsequently 
conquered by Dorians under Rhegnidas, who 
came from Sicyon. Some of the inhabitants mi¬ 
grated to Samos, others to Clazomenae; among the 
settlers at Samos was Hippasus, from whom Pytha¬ 
goras derived his descent. (Pans. ii. 13. § I, seq.) 
Like most of the other Doric states, Phlius was 
governed by an aristocracy, though it was for a time 
subject to a tyrant Leon, a contemporary of Pytha¬ 
goras. (Diog. Laert. i. 12, viii. 8; Cic. Two. v. 3.) 
Phlius sent 200 soldiers to Thermopylae (Herod, 
vii. 202), and 1000 to Plataea (ix. 28). During 
the whole of the Peloponnesian War it remained 
faithful to Sparta and hostile to Argos. (Thuc. v. 
57, seq., vi. 105.) But before u, c. 393 a change 
seems to have taken place in the government, for in 
that year we find some of the citizens in exile who 
professed to be the friends of the Lacedaemonians. 
The Phliasians, however, still continued faithful to 
Sparta, and received a severe defeat from Iphicrates in 
the year already mentioned. So much were they weak¬ 
ened by this blow that they were obliged to admit a 
Lacedaemonian garrison within their walls, which 
they had been unwilling to do before, lest their allies 
should restore the exiles. But the Lacedaemonians 
did not betray the confidence placed in them, and 
quitted the city without making any change in tho 
government. (Xen. Hell. iv. 4. § 15, seq.) Ten 
years afterwards (b. c. 383) the exiles induced tho 
Spartan government to espouse their cause; and with 
the fate of Mantineia before their eyes, the Phliasians 
thought it more prudent to comply with the request 
of the Spartans, and received the exiles. (Xen. 
Hell. V. 2. § 8, seq.) But disputes arising between 
the returned exiles and those who were in possession 
of the government, the former again appealed to 
Sparta, and Agesilaus was sent with an anny in 
B. c. 380 to reduce the city. At this period Phlius 
contained 5000 citizens. Agesilaus laid siege to tho 
, city, which held out for a year and eight months* 
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It was at length obliged to surrender through failure 
of provisions in b.c. 379; and Agesilaus appointed 
a council of 100 members (half from the exiles and 
half from the besieged), with powers of life and 
death over the citizens, and authorised to frame a 
new constitution. (Xen. Hell v. 3. § 10, seq.; 
Plut. Ages, 24; Diod. xv. 20.) From this time 
the Phliasians remained faithful to Sparta through¬ 
out the whole of the Theban War, though they had 
to suffer much from the devastation of their terri¬ 
tory by their hostile neighbours. The Argives 
occupied and fortified Tricaranum above Phlius, and 
the Sicyonians Thyamia on the Sicyonian frontier. 
(Xen. Hell vii. 2. § 1.) In b. o. 368 the city was 
nearly taken by the exiles, who no doubt belonged 
to the democratical part^, and had been driven into 
eadle after the capture of the city by Agesilaus. 
In this year a body of Arcadians and Eleians, who 
were marching through Nemea to join Epaminondas at 
the Isthmus, were persuaded by the Phliasian exiles 
to assist them in capturing the city. During the 
night the exiles stole to the foot of the Acropolis; 
and in the morning when the scouts stationed by the 
citizens on the hill Tricaranum announced that the 
enemy were in sight, the exiles seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to scale the Acropolis, of which they obtained 
possession. They were, however, repulsed in their 
attempt to force their way into the town, and were 
eventually obliged to abandon the citadel also. The 
Arcadians and Argives were at the same time re¬ 
pulsed from the walls. (Xen. Hell vii. 2. §§ 5 —9.) 
In the following year Phlius was exposed to a still 
more formidable attack from the Theban commander 
at Sicyon, assisted by Euphron, tyrant of that city. 
The main body of the army descended from Tri¬ 
caranum to the Heraeum which stood at the foot of 
the mountain, in order to ravage the Phliasian plain. 
At the same time a detachment of Sicyonians and 
Pellenians were posted NE. of the Acropolis before 
the Corinthian gate, to hinder the Phliasians from 
attacking them in their rear. But the main body 
of the troops was repulsed; and being unable to 
join the detachment of Sicyonians and Pallenians in 
consequence of a ravine the Phliasians 

attacked and defeated them with loss. (Xen. Hell 
vii. 2. § 11, seq.) 

After the death of Alexander, Phlius, like many 
of the other Peloponnesian cities, became subject to 
tyrants; but upon the organisation of the Achaean 
League by Aratus, Cleonymus, who was then tyrant 
of Phlius, voluntarily resigned his power, and the 
city joined the league. (Polyb. ii. 44.) 

Phlius is celebrated in the history of literature as 
the birthplace of Pratinas, the inventor of the Sa- 
tyric drama, and who contended with Aeschylus for 
the prize at Athens. In the agora of Phlius was 
the tomb of Aiistias, the son of Pratinas. (Paus. 
a. 13. § 6.) 

Pausanias says that on the Acropolis of Phlius 
was a temple of Hebe or Ganymeda, in a cypress 
grove, which enjoyed the right of asylum. (Comp. 
Strab. viii. p. 382.) There was also a temple of 
Demeter on the Acropolis. On descending from the 
citadel there stood on the right a temple of As- i 
clepius, and below it the theatre and another temple 
of Demeter. In the agora there were also other 
pubUo buildings. (Paus. ii. 13. § 3, seq.) The 
principal place at present in the Phliasia is the vii- 
fage of St. OeorgCf situated at the southern foot of 
Tricaranum, a mountain with three summits, which 
bounds the plain to the NE. The ruins of Phlius 
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are situated three quarters of an hour further westi 
on one of the spurs of Tricaranum, above the right 
bank of the Asopus. They are of considerable ex¬ 
tent, but present little more than foundations. On 
the south-western slope of the height stands the 
church of our Lady of the Hill (TLavayia 'Paxtdl- 
Tio-oa), from which the whole spot is now called 
*<r ‘Paxuifruraay. It probably occupies the site 
of the temple of Asclepius. Bow found here the 
remains of several Doric pillars. Five stadia from 
the town on the Asopus are some ruins, which Ross 
considers to be those of Celeae (KeAea/), where De¬ 
meter was worshipped. (Paus. ii. 14. § 1.) Leake 
supposed Phlius to be represented by some ruins on 
the western side of the mountain, now called Pohj- 
fengo; but these are more correctly assigned by Ross 
to the ancient city of Araethyrea; and their distance 
from those already described corresponds to the 30 
' stadia which, according to Strabo, was the distance 
from Araethyrea to Phlius. 

On Mt. Tricaranum are the remains of a small 
Hellenic fortress called Paledkastron^ which is pro¬ 
bably the fortress erected by the Argives on this 
mountain. (Xen. Hell vii. 2. §§ 1, 5, 11, 13; 
Dem. Megal p. 206; Harpocrat. i. v. TpiKdpayov; 
Steph. B. 8. V. TpiKdpava.) Thyamia, which the 
Sicyonians fortified, as already narrated (Xen. Hell 
vii. 2. § 1), is placed by Ross on the lofty hill of 
Spiridf the northern prolongation of Tricaranum, 
between the villages Stimdnga and Skrapdni; on 
the summit are the remains of a large round tower, 
probably built by the Franks or Byzantines. In the 
southern part of the Phliasia is the Dioscurion 
(AioffKovpiov), which is mentioned only by Polybius 
(iv. 67, 68, 73), and which lay on the road from 
Corinth over the mountain Apelauron into the Stym- 
phalia. (Leake, Morea, vol. hi, p. 339, seq.; Ross, 
lieisen im Peloponnes, p, 25, seq.; Curtius, Pelo- 
ponnesos, vol. ii. p. 470, seq ). 
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A. Phlius. 

B. Araethyrea or Arantla. 

C. Mount Tricaranum. 

D D. The Asopus. 

1. Ruins, perhaps of Celeae. 

2. The Rate leading to Corinth. 

3. Paledkoilrtm on Mount Tricaranum. 

4. The way to Nemea. 

PHLYA. [Attica, p. 332, b.] 
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PHLYGO'NIUM (^\vy6piotf)^ a city of Phocis, 
of miki)Own site, destroyed at the end of the Phocian 
War. (Pans. x. 3. § 2; Steph. B. s . v.) Pliny 
calls it Phlygone, and erroneously represents it as a 
city of Boeotia (iv. 7. s. 12), 

PHOCAEA (^^Kaiai Eth, or 

the most northern of the Ionian cities in 
Asia Minor, was situated on a peninsula, between 
the Sinus Oymaeus and the Sinus Hermaeus, and 
at a distance of 200 stadia from Smyrna. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 632; Plin. v. 31 ; Pomp. Mela, i. 17.) It 
was said to have been founded by emigrants from 
Phocis, under the guidance of two Athenian chiefs, 
Philogenes and Damon. (Strab. 1. c. p. 633; Pans, 
vii. 3. § 5.) The first settlers did not conquer the 
territory, but received it as a gift from the Cumaeans. 
The town, however, did not become a member of 
the Ionian confederacy until it placed princes of the 
line of Codrus at the head of the government. It had 
two excellent harbours, Naustathmus and Lampter, 
and before the entrance into them was situated the 
little island of Baccheioii, which was adorned with 
temples and splendid buildings (Liv. xxxviii. 22); 
and owing to this favourable position, and the enter¬ 
prising spirit of its inhabitants, the town soon rose 
to great eminence among the maritime cities of the 
ancient world. Herodotus (i. 163, &c.) states that 
the Phocaeans were the first Greeks who undertook 
distant voyages, and made themselves acquainted 
with the coasts of the Adriatic, and the Tyrrhenian 
and Iberian seas; and that they were the first to 
visit Tartessus, Arganthonius, king of the Tartes- 
sians, became so attached to them as to try to pre¬ 
vail upon them to quit Ionia and settle in his own 
dominions; but on their declining this, he gave them 
a large sum of money to fortify their own city 
against the Persians. The Phocaeans accordingly 
surrounded their city by a wall of several stadia in 
circumference, and of a very solid construction. In 
the war of Cyrus, Phocaea was one of the first towns 
that was besieged by the army of Cyrus, under the 
command of Harpagus. When called upon to sur¬ 
render, the Phocaeans, conscious of being unable to 
resist the enemy much longer, asked and obtained a 
truce of one day, pretending that they would con¬ 
sider his proposal. But in the interval they em¬ 
barked with their wives and children and their most 
valuable effects, and sailed to Chios. There they 
endeavoured by purchase to obtain possession of the 
group of islands called Oenussae, and belonging to 
the Chians; but their request being refused, they 
resolved to sail to Corsica, where twenty years before 
these occurrences they had planted the colony of 
Alalia. Before setting out they landed at Pho¬ 
caea and put the Persian garrison to the sword. 
They then bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
abandon their native country; nevertheless, however, 
one half of their number, unable to overcome their 
feelings, remained behind. The rest proceeded to 
Corsica, where they were kindly received by their 
colonists. Soon they became formidable to the 
neighbouring nations by their piracy and depre¬ 
dations, so that the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians 
united to destroy their power. The Phocaeans suc¬ 
ceeded indeed in defeating their enemies, but their 
loss was so great that they despaired of being able 
to continue the contest, and proceeded to Rhegium, in 
the south of Italy. Not long after their arrival there, 
they were induced to settle at Elaea or Velia, in 
Luoaniu, which, in the course of time, became a 
flouria^g town. Among the numerous colonies of 


the Phoca^s the most important was Massiua or 
Marseilles^ in the south of France, and the most 
western Maenaca, in Hispania Baetlca. After the 
emigration of half the population, Phocaea continued 
to exist under the Persian dominion; but was greatly 
reduced in its commerce and prosperity, as we may 
infer from the fact that it furnished only three ships 
to the fieet of the revolted lonians at the battle of 
Lade; but their commander was nevertheless the 
ablest man among the lonians. (Herod, vi. 11~-. 
17.) After these events Phocaea is little mentioned 
(Thucyd. i. 13, viii. 31 ; Horn. Jlymn, i. 35; Scy- 
lax, p. 37); but some centuries later, in the war of 
the Romans against Antiochus, when Phocaea was 
besieged by a Roman fleet, Livy (xxxvii. 31) de¬ 
scribes the place as follows; — “ The town is situ¬ 
ated in the inmost recess of a bay; its shape is ob¬ 
long, and its walls enclose a space of 2500 paces; 
they afterwards unite so as to fonn a narrower 
wedge: this they themselves call Lampter, and it is 
about 1200 paces in breadth. A tongue of land 
running out into the sea a distance of 1000 paces, 
divides the bay nearly into two equal parts, and 
forms on each side of the narrow isthmus a very safe 
port. The one towards the south was called Nau¬ 
stathmus, from its being able to contain a great 
number of ships, the other was situated close to the 
Lampter.” On that occasion the town was taken by 
the Romans, after a desperate resistance, and given 
up to plunder by the praetor Aemilius, though the 
inhabitants had voluntarily opened their gates. The 
town with its territory, however, was restored to the 
inhabitants by Aemilius. (Liv. 1. c. 32; Polyb. 
xxii. 27, comp. v. 77, xxi. 4; Liv. xxxviii. 39.) 
At a still later period the Phocaeans offended the 
Romans by supporting the cause of Aristonicus, the 
claimant of the throne of Pergamum; and they would 
have been severely punished had not the inhabitants 
of Massilia interceded in their behalf. (Justin, 
xxxvii. 1, xliii. 3; Strab. p. 646.) The existence 
of Phocaea can be traced throughout the imperial 
period from coins, which extend down to the time of 
the Philips, and even through the period of the 
Lower Empire. (Hierocl. p. 661.) From Michael 
Ducas (Ann. p. 89) we leara that a new town was 
built not far from the ancient city by some Genoese, 
inA. t>. 1421. This latter, situat^ on the isth¬ 
mus mentioned by Livy, not far from the ruins of 
the ancient city, is the place now called Foggia 
Nova: the ruins bear the name of Palaeo Foggia, 
(Chandler, Travels, p. 96; Arundel], Seven Chwches, 
p. 294; Hamilton, Researches, ii. p. 4; Eckbel, 
JDocir, Num. ii. p. 53, &c.; Rasche, Lex. Rei Num. 
iii. 2, p. 1225, &c.; Sestini, p. 83; Thisquen, Pho» 
caica, Bonn, 1842, 8vo.) 

Another town of the same name in the peninsula 
of Mount Mycale, in Caria, is mentioned by Ste- 
phanus B. (s, v.). [L. S.] 
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PHOCEAE. [Leonttni, p. 159, b.] 
PHO'CICUM. [Phocis.] 

PHOCIS (^ ^u>kIsi JEtA. ♦ci>#c€^ 5, Phooensis), a 
small country in central Greece, bounded on the N. 
by Doris, on the NE. and £. by the Locri Epicnemidii 
and Opuntii, on the SE. by Boeotia, on the W. by the 
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Ozolian Locrians, and on the S. by the Corinthian 
gulf. The Phocians at one period of their history 
possessed a sea-port, Daphnus, on tho Euboean sea, 
intervening between the Locri Epicnemidii and 
Opuntii (Strab. x. pp. 424, 425.) Phocis is a 
mountainous country. The greater part of it is oc¬ 
cupied by the lofty and rugged range of Parnassus, 
the lower portion of which, named Cirphis, descends 
to the Corinthian gulf between Cirrha and Anticyra: 
below Cirphis was the fertile valley of Crissa, ex¬ 
tending to the Corinthian gulf. On the NE. and E. 
were the Locrian mountains, lofty and difficult of 
access on the side of the Epicnemidii, but less pre¬ 
cipitous on the side of the Opuntii. [Locris.] 
Between Mount Parnassus and the Locrian moun¬ 
tains flowed the river Cephissus, which etripties itself 
into the hike Copais in Boeotia. [Boeotia, p. 410, 
seq.] In the valley of the Cephissus are some narrow 
but fertile plains. The only other rivers in Phocis, 
besides the Cephissus and its tributaries, are the 
Pleistus, flowing by Delphi [Delphi], and the He- 
racleius, flowing into the Corinthian gulf near Bulis. 
[Bulis.] 

Phocis is said to have been originally inhabited 
by several of those tribes who formed the population 
of Greece before the appearance of the Hellenes. 
Among the earliest inhabitants we find mention of 
Leleges (Dicaearch. p. 5), Thracians (Strab. ix. 
p. 401 j Time. ii. 29; comp. Paus. i. 41. § 8), and 
Hyantes, (Strab. 1. c.) The aboriginal inhabitants 
were conquered by the Phlegyae from Orchomenus. 
(Paus, viii. 4. § 4, x. 4. § 1.) The country around 
Tithorea and Delphi is said to have been first called 
Phocis from Phocus, a son of Omytion,and grandson 
of Sisyphus of Corinth; and tho name is said to have 
been afterwards extended to the whole country from 
Phocus, a son of Acacus, who arrived there not long 
afterwards. (Paus. ii. 29. § 3, x. 1. § 1.) This 
statement would seem to show that the Phocians 
were believed to be a mixed Aeolic and Achaean 
race, as Sisyphus was one of tho Aeolic heroes, and 
Aeacus one of the Achaean, In the Trojan War 
the inhabitants ap|)ear under the name of Phocians, 
and wore led against Troy by Schedius and Epis- 
trophus, the sons of Iphitus. (Horn. It ii. 517.) 

Phocis owes its chief importance in history to the 
celebrated oracle at Delphi, which originally belonged 
to the Phocians. But after the Dorians had ob¬ 
tained possession of the temple, they disowned their 
connection with the Phocians ; and in historical 
times a violent antipathy existed between the Pho¬ 
cians and Delphians. [Delphi, p. 762.] 

The Phocians proper dwelt chiefiy in small towns 
situated upon either side of the Cephissus. They 
formed an ancient confederation, which assembled in 
a building named Phocicum, near Daulis. (Paus. 
X, 5. § 1.) They maintained their independence 
against the Thessalians, who made several attempts 
to subdue them before the Persian War, and upon 
one occasion they inflicted a severe loss upon the 
Thessalians near Hyampolis. (Herod, viii. 27, seq.; 
Paus. X. 1.) When Xerxes invaded Greece, the 
Thessalians were able to wreak their vengeance upon 
their ancient enemies. They conducted the Persian 
army into Phocis, and twelve of the Phocian cities 
were destroyed by the invaders. The inhabitants 
had previously escaped to the summits of Parnassus 
or across the mountains into the territory of the 
Locri Ozolae. (Herod, viii. 32, seq.) Some of the I 
Phocians were subsequently compelled to serve in the 
army of Mardonius, but those who had taken refuge I 
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on Mt. Parnassus sallied from their fastnesses And 
annoyed the Persian army. (Herod, ix. 17, 31; 
Paus. X. 1. § 11.) 

It has been already remarked that the oracle at 
Delphi originally belonged to the Phocians. The 
latter, though dispossessed by the Delphians, had 
never relinquished their claims to it. In b. o. 450 
the oracle was again in their possession; the Lace¬ 
daemonians sent an army to deprive them of it and 
restore it to the Delphians; but upon the retreat of 
their forces, the Athenians marched into Phocis, and 
handed over the temple to the Phocians. (Thuc. i. 
112.) In the Peloponnesian War tho Phocians were 
zealous allies of the Athenians. (Comp. Thuc. iii. 
95.) In the treaty of Nicias (b. c. 421), however, it 
was expressly stipulated that the Delphians should 
be independent of the Phocians (Thuc. v, 18); and 
from this time the temple continued in the undis¬ 
puted possession of the Delphians till the Sacred 
War. After the battle of Leuctra (b. c. 371), tJie 
Phocians became subject to the Thebans. (Xen. 
Hell. vi. 5. § 23.) After the death of Epaminon- 
das they deserted the 'I’heban alliance; and tho 
Thebans, in revenge, induced the Arnphictyonic 
Council to sentence the Phocians to pay a heavy 
fine on the pretext of their having cultivated tho 
Cirrhacan plain, n. c. 357. Upon their refusal to 
pay this fine, the Arnphictyonic Council consecrated 
the Photrian territoiy to Apollo, as Cirrha had been 
treated two centuries before. Thereupon the Pho¬ 
cians prepared for resistance, and were persuaded by 
Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, to seize the 
temple at Delphi, and appropriate its treasure.s to 
their owm defence. Hence arose the celebrafbd 
Sacred or Phocian War, which is narrated in all his¬ 
tories of Greece. When the war was at length 
brought to a conclusion by the aid of Philip, the 
Arnphictyonic Council wreaked its vengeance upon 
the wretched Phocians. It was decreed that all the 
towns of Phocis, twenty-two in number, with the 
exception of Abae, should be destroyed, and the in¬ 
habitants scattered into villages, containing not 
more than fifty houses each ; and that they should 
re})lace by yearly instalments of fifty talents the 
treasures they had taken from the temple. The two 
votes, which they had had in the Arnphictyonic 
Council, were taken away from them and given to 
Philip. (Diod. xvi. 60; Paus. x. 3; Dem. de Fals. 
Leg. p. 385.) The Phocians subsequently rebuilt 
several of their cities with the assistance of the 
Athenians and their old enemies the Thebans, who 
had joined tho Athenians in their opposition to 
Philip. The Phocians fought on the side of Grecian 
independence at the battle of Chaeroneia and in the 
Lamiac war; and at a later period they resisted the 
Gauls, when they attempted to plunder the temple 
at Delphi. (Paus. x. 3. § 3.) 

The chief town in Phocis, excepting Delphi, was 
Elateia, situated upon the left bank of the Cephis¬ 
sus, on the highroad from Locris to Boeotia, in the 
natural march^ of an army from Thermopylae into 
central Greece Next in importance was Abae, also 
to the left of the Cephissus, upon the Boeotian fron¬ 
tier, celebrated for its ancient oracle of Apollo. Tho 
other towns of Phocis may be enumerated in the 
following order. Left of the Cephissus from N. to 
S. Drymaea, Erochus, Tithronium, Tritaba^ 
Hyampolis. Right of the Cephissus, and between 
this river and Mount Parnassus, Lilaea, Chaba- 
DRA, Amphicaea, Ledon, Nbon, which was sup¬ 
planted by Tithorsa [see Neon], Parafotauu. 
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Between Parnassus and the Boeotian frontier, Daulis, 
Panopeus, Teaciiis. On Mount Parnassus, Ly- 
coREiA, Delphi, Crissa, Anemoreia, Cyparis- 
sus. West of Parnassus, and in the neighbourhood 
of the Corinthian gulf from N. to S., Cirriia, the 
port-town of Crissa and Delphi, Cirphis, Mkdeon, 
Eohedambia, Anticyka, Ambrysus, Mara- 
THUS, Stiris, pHLYGONifJM, BuLis with its port 
Mychus. (Dodwell, Classical Tour, vol. i. p. 155, 
seq.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 69, seq.) 
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PHOCU'SAE, PHUCUSSAE {^oiKowrai, Ptol. 
iv. 5. § 75 ; ^oKovaaai, Athen. i. p. 30, d.; Hesych. 
8. V. ; Stoph. B.), islands lying off Zephyrium in 
Marmarica ( Marsa Labeit), which the Coast-describer 
(Stadiasm. § 20) calls Dklphinks. [E. B. J.] 

PHOEBA'TAE, PHOEBA'TIS. [Dassare- 
tae.] 

PHOE'BIA. [Buphia.] 

PHOENl'CE {^oiplnr}'), a city of Cliaonia in 
Epeirus, situated a little inland north of Buthrotum 
(Strab. vii. p. 324), upon a river, the ancient name 
of which is not recorded. It is described by Polybius, 
in H. a 230, as the strongest, most powerful, «and 
richest of tlie cities of Epeirus. (Polyb. ii. 5, 8.) 
In that year it was captured by a party of Illyrians, 
as.sisted by some Gallic mercenaries; and the Epirots, 
who had marched to the rescue of the place, were 
surprised by a sally of the Illyrians from the city, 
and put to the rout with great slaughter. (Polyb. 
1. c.) Phoenice continued to be an important city, 
and it was here that a treaty of peace was negotiate 
between Philip and the Koinans towards the close of 
the Second Punic War, b. c. 204. (Liv. xxix, 12; 
Polyb. xxvi. 27.) Phoenice appears to have escaped 
the fate of the other Epcirot cities, when they were 
destroyed by order of the senate, through the influ¬ 
ence of Charops, one of its citizens. (Polyb. xxxii. 
22.) It is mentioned by Ptolemy (iii. 14. § 7) and 
Hierocles (p. 652), and was restored by Justinian. 
(Procop. de Aedif. iv. 1.) Procopius says that it 
was situated in a low spot, surrounded by marshes, 
and that Justinian built a citadel upon a neigh¬ 
bouring hill. The remains of the ancient city are 
found upon a hill which still bears the name of 
Finiki, “ The entire hill was surrounded by Hellenic 
walls. At the south-eastern extremity was the 
citadel, 200 yards in length, some of the walls of 
which are still extant, from 12 to 20 feet in height. 
.... About the middle of the height is the em¬ 
placement of a very large theatre, the only remains 
of which are a small piece of rough wall, which en¬ 
circled the back of the upper seats; at the bottom, 
in the place of the scene, is a small circular found¬ 
ation, apparently that of a town of a later date. 
Between it and the north-western end of the citadel 
are the xemains of a Roman construction, built in 
coursas of tiles.’' (Leake Northern Greece, vol. i. 
p. 66.) 

PHOENPCIA, a country on the coast of Syria, 
bounded on the E. by Mount Lebanon. 
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I. Name. 

Its Greek name was ^oivUri (Horn. Od. iv. 83; 
Herod, iii. 5; Thucyd. ii. 69; Strab. p. 756; Ftol. 
v. 15. § 21, &c.), which in the best Latin writers is 
literally rendered Phoenice (Cic. Acad. ii. 20; Tac. 
Zf. V. 6; Mela, i. 12; Plin. v. 13, &c.), and in later 
authors Phoenicia (Serv. ad Virg» Aen. i. 446; Mart. 
Capcll. vi. 219, Sec.), and once in a suspected passage 
of Cicero. (Fin. iv. 20.) The latter form has, 
however, prevailed among the moderns. By the 
Phoenicians themselves, and by the Israelites, their 
land was called Canaan, or Chna; an appellation 
which embraced the whole district between the 
river Jordan and the Mediterranean. In Genesis 
the name of Canaan occurs only as that of a per¬ 
son, .and the country is described as “ the land of 
Canaan.” In the tenth chapter of that book tlie 
following tribes are mentioned; the Arvadites, 
Sinites, Arkites, and Zemarites, whose sites may be 
identified with Aradns, Sinna, Area, and Simyra; 
whilst the name of Sidon, described as the firstborn 
of Canaan, marks one of the most important of tlie 
Phoenician towns. The abbreviated form Chna 
(Xm) occurs in a fragment of Hecataeus (Fragm. 
Ilistor. Graec. p. 17, Paris, 1841), and in Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus (s. v.) : and the translation of 
Sanconiatho by Philo, quoted by Eusebius (Praep. 
Evang. i. p. 87, cd. Gaisford) records the change of 
this appellation into Phoenix. The Septuagint fre¬ 
quently renders the Hebrew Canaan and Canaanite 
by Phoenicia and Phoenician. In Hebrew, Chna or 

Canaan signifies a low or flat land, from J^^3,“tobc 
low,” in allusion to the low land of the coast. Its 
Greek name has been variously deduced from 

the brother of Cadmus, from the palm-tree, from the 
purple or blood-red dye, (poivSs, which formed the 
stajdo of Ifliocnician commerce, and from the Red 
Sea, or Mare Erythraemn, wdicre the Phoenicians 
arc supposed to have originally dwelt. (Steph. B. 
s. V. ; Sil. Ital. i. 89 ; Hesych. s. v. <poiv6p ; Ach. 
Tatiua. ii. 4; Strab. i. p. 42, &c.) Of all these 
etymologies the second is the most probable, as it 
.accords with the practice of anticpiity in many other 
instances. 

II. Physical GEoaRAPiiv. 

The boundaries of Phoenicia are not very clearly 
laid down in ancient w'riters. The Mediterranean 
sea on the W. and Lebanon on the E. form natural 
limits ; but on the N. and S. they are variously 
fix(*d. According to Herodotus the N. boundary of 
Phoenicia was the bay of Myriandrus, whilst on the 
S. it terminated a little below Mount Carmel, or 
where the territory of Judaea touched the sea (iiL 
5, iv. 38. vii. 89). Strabo makes it extend from 
Orthosia on the N., to Pelusium in Egypt on the 
S. (xvi. pp. 753, 756). But Phoenicia, considered 
as a political confederation, neither reached so far 
N. as the boundary of Herodotus, nor so far S. as 
that of Strabo. Myriandrus was indeed inhabited 
by Phoenicians; but it api)ear8 to have been only 
a colony, and was separated from Phoenicia, pro¬ 
perly so called, by an intervening tract of tlie Syrian 
coast. (Xenoph. Anab. i. 4. § 6.) The more accu¬ 
rate boundaries of Phoenicia, and which will be 
adopted here, are those laid down by Pliny (v. 17), 
which include it between Aradus on the N., and the 
river Chorseas or Crocodilon on the S. The same 
limits are given in Ptolemy (v. 15. § 4), except 
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that he makes the river Kloatheras the N. boun¬ 
dary, and does not mention Arad us, which lay a 
little to the N. of that stream. There can be no 
question, however, that Aradus belonged to Phoe¬ 
nicia. So, too, at the southern extremity, the town 
of Dora was unquestionably Phoenician, whilst 
Caesarea, the first town S. of the Chorseus, be¬ 
longed to Palestine. 

Phoenicia, as thus defined, lies between lat. 32° 
38' and 34° 52' N., and long. 35—36° E. It forms 
a narrow slip of land about 120 miles in length, 
and seldom more, but frequently less, than 12 miles 
broad. The range of Libanus, which skirts the 
greater part of its eastern side, throws out spurs 
which form promontories on the coast, the most 
remarkable of which are Theu-prosopon (3€0</- 
irpd(r«iroy) between the towns of Trieris and Botrys, 
and the Promontorium Album between Tyre and 
Eedippa. Farther to the S. Mount Carmel forms 
another bold promontory. The whole of Phoenicia 
presents a succession of hills and valleys, and is 
traversed by numerous small rivers which descend 
from the mountains and render it well watered and 
fruitful. The coast-line trends in a south-westerly 
direction; so that whilst its nortliem extremity lies 
nearly under long. 36°, its southern one is about | 
under 85°. Aradus, its most northerly town, lies 
on an island of the same name, between 2 and 3 
miles from the mainland, and nearly opposite to the 
southern extremity of Mount Bargylus. On the 
coast over against it lay Anlaradus. From this 
point to Tripolis the coast forms an extensive bay, 
into which several rivers fall, the principal being the 
Eleutherus {Nahr-el-Kebir)^ which flows through 
the valley between Mount Bargylus and Libanus. 
To the N. of the Eleutherus lie the towns of Simyra 
andMarathus; to the S. the principal town before 
arriving at Tripolis was Orthosia, close to the sea¬ 
shore. Tripolis stands on a promontory about half 
a mile broad, and running a milo into the sea. It 
is washed by a little river now called EUKadisha^ 
** the holy.” Tripolis derived its name from being 
the federal town of the three leading Phoenician 
cities. Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus, each of which had 
here its separate quarter. To the S. of Tripolis the 
country rises into chalk hills, which press so closely 
on the sea as to leave no room for cultivation, and 
scarcely even for a road, and which form the bold 
promontory already mentioned of Theuprosopon. 
{Rof-^Shehah.) The chief towns of this district 
are Calamos and Trieris. To the S. of Theu¬ 
prosopon the bills recede a little from the sea, but 
at a distance of between 20 and 30 miles form 
another lofty promontory called Climax {Has Walta 
SiUan)f from the circumstance that the steepness 
of the cliffs rendered it necessary to cut steps in 
them. Along this tract several rivers descend into 
the sea, the principal of which is the Adonis (^Nahr- 
^Ibrahim), The chief towns are Botrys, 7 miles 
S. of Theuprosopon, and Byblus, a little S. of the 
Adonis. Palai-byblns lay still further S., but its site 
is unknown. Aphaca, noted for its licentious wor¬ 
ship of Venus, was seated in the interior, at the 
source of the river Adonis in Libanns. The pro¬ 
montory of Climax formed the N. point of the bay, 
now called Kesrtian^ the S. extremity of which, at 
a distance of about 12 miles, is formed by the head¬ 
land Jia$~en^Nahr-el~Kelb, on which the town of 
Berytus formerly stood. At about the middle of 
thii bay the river Lyons (Nahr-eUKtlb') discharges 
itself into the sea through a narrow chasm the 
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nearly perpendicular cliffs of which are 200 feet in 
height. At the eastern extremity of the valley of 
the Lycus rises the GeheheUSmnin^ the higWt 
summit of Libanus. The southern side of this 
valley is enclosed by steep and almost inaccessible 
cliffs, up the face of which traces of a road are still 
visible, made probably by the Egyptians during 
their wars in Palestine. A lower and broader rood 
of more gradual ascent was constructed by the em¬ 
peror M. Aurelias. To the S. of this spot, the plain 
between Libanus and the sea at Berytus is of greater 
length than in any other part of Phoenicia. The 
land, which consists of gentle undulations, is very 
fertile, and produces orange and mulberry trees in 
abundance. This plain extends southwards as far 
as the river Tamyras, a distance of about 10 
miles. Beiytus (Beirout) is washed by the river 
Magoras. From the headland on which it stands— 
the most projecting point in Phoenicia — the coast 
again forms a long curve down to Sidon. On this 
part of the coast stand the towns of Platanus and 
Porphyrium. A little to the N. of Platanus is 
the river Tamyras (Damour), already mentioned, 
and between Porphyrium and Sidon the river Bos- 
trenus {Auwaleh^ To the S. of the Tamyras the 
country again becomes rugged and barren, and the 
hills press closely upon the sea. The narrow plain 
of the Bostrenus, however, about 2 miles broad, is 
of the highest fertility, and produces the finest fruits 
in Syria. Sidon stands on a small promontory 
about 2 miles S. of the Bostrenus. From Sidon a 
plain extends to a distance of about 8 miles S., as 
far as Sarepta, the Zarepthah of the Book of Kings 
(1 Kings, xvii. 9), which stands on an eminence near 
the sea. From Sarepta to Tyre is about 20 miles. 
Nine miles to the N. of Tyre the site of the ancient 
Ornithonopolis is supposed to be marked by a place 
Adnon OT Adhun. At this place the plain, 
which had expanded after passing Sarepta, again 
contracts to about 2 miles, and runs along the coast 
in gentle undulations to Tyre, where it expands to a 
width of about 5 miles. The hills which bound it 
are, however, of no great height, and are cultivated 
to the summit. At about 5 miles N. of Tyre this 
plain is crossed by the river Kasimieh, supposed to 
bo the ancient Leontes, the most considerable of 
Phoenicia, and the only one which makes its way 
through the barrier of the mountains. It rises in 
the valley of Bekaa, between Libanus and Anti- 
libanus, at a height of 4000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The upper part of its course, in which it 
is known by the name of El-Litani, is consequently 
precipitous and romantic, till it forces its way through 
the defiles at the southern extremity of Libanus. 
Sudden and violent gusts of wind frequently rush 
down its valley, rendering the navigation of this 
part of the coast very dangerous. From Tyre, the 
site of which will be found described under its proper 
bead, the coast runs in a westerly direction for a 
distance of about 8 miles, to the Promontorinm 
Album {Ras-eUAbiad), before mentioned,—a bluff 
headland consisting of white perpendicular cliffs 
300 feet high. The road from Tyre to its summit 
seems originally to have consist^ of a series of 
steps, whence it was called Climax Tyriomm, oar 
the Tyrian staircase; but subsequently a road was 
laboriously cut through the ro^, it is said, by 
Alexander the Great From this promontory the 
coast proceeds in a straight and almost southerly 
direction to Ptolemais or Acco (Acre), a distance oi 
between 20 and 30 miles. About midway lay 
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Eodippa, now ZaJ, the Achzib of Scripture (Josh, 
xix. 29), regarded by the Jews after the captivity as 
the northern boundaiy of Judaea. Ptolemais stands 
on the right bank of the river Belus (Naaman\ 
but at a little distance from it. To the SE. a fertile 
plain stretches itself out as far as the hills of Galilee. 
From Ptolemais the coast forms a deep bay, about 
8 miles across, the further extremity of which is 
formed by the promontory of Carmel. It is now 
called the bay or gulf of Khaifa. The bold and 
lofty headland of Carmel is only a continuation or 
spur of the mountain of the same name, a range of 
no great height, from 1200 to 1500 feet, which 
runs for ] 8 miles in a direction from SE. to NW., 
gradually sinking as it approaches the coast. A 
convent near the cape or promontory is about 582 
feet above the sea. On its NE. side flows the 
Kishon of Scripture, which, when not swollen by 
rains, is a small stream finding its way through the 
sand into the sea. Towards the bay the sides of 
Carmel are steep and rugged, but on the south they 
slope gently and are more fertile. Carmel was 
celebrated in Hebrew song for its beauty and fer¬ 
tility ; and though its orchards and vineyards no 
longer exist, the richness of the soil is still marked 
by the profusion of its shrubs and the luxuriance of 
its wild-flowers. From the promontory of Carmel 
the coast gradually sinks, and at its lowest point 
stands Dora, a town celebrated in ancient times for 
the manufacture of the Phoenician purple. Beyond 
this point we shall not pursue the description of the 
coast; for although between Dora and Egypt some 
towns are found which were inhabited by Phoe¬ 
nicians, yet in their geographical distribution they 
belong more properly to Palestine. 

That part of the Mediterranean which washed 
the coast of Phoenicia was called by the Greeks 

^oivIkiov •Tr4Kayos (Agathem. ii. 14), or StSoviij 
^d\a(r(ra (Dion. Per. v. 117), and by the Latins 
Mare Phoenicium. (Plin. v. 13, ix. 12, &c.) Its 
southern portion, as far as Sidon, is affected by the 
currents which carry the alluvial soil brought down 
by the Nile to the eastward ; so that towns which 
were once maritime are now become inland, and the 
famous harbours of Tyre and Sidon are nearly choked 
with sand. 

The climate of Phoenicia is tempered by the 
vicinity of Lebanon, which is capped with snow 
during the greater part of the year, and retains it 
in its ravines even during the heats of summer. 
(Tac. Hist. V, 6.) Hence the temperature is much 
lower than might be expected from the latitude. 
At Beiroutj which lies in the centre of Phoenicia, 
the usual summer heat is about 90° Fahrenheit, 
whilst the winter temperature is rarely lower than 
60°. In the mountains, however, the winter is 
severe, and heavy falls of snow take place. The 
rainy season commences towards the end of October, 
or beginning of November, from which time till 
March there are considerable falls of rain or snow. 
From May till October rain is very unusual. 

As Phoenicia, though small in extent, is, from its 
configuration and natural features, subject to a great 
variety of climate, so its vegetable productions are 
necessarily very various. The sides of Lebanon are 
clothed with pines, firs, and cypress, besides its far- 
famed cedars. The lowlands produce com of all 
sorts, peaches, pomegranates, grapes, oranges, citrons, 
figs, dates, and other fruits. It also yields sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, and silk. The whole country is 
subject to earthquakes, the effect of volcanic agency; 
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\ from which cause, as well as from the action of the 
currents already mentioned, both Tyre and Sidon 
have suffered changes which render them no longer 
to be recognised from ancient descriptions. In some 
places the coast has been depressed by earthquakes, 
and at the mouth of the river Lycus are traces of 
submerged quarries. (Bertoii, Topogr. ds Tyr. p. 
54.) In like manner, the lake Cendevia, at the 
foot of Carmel, in which Pliny (v. 17) describes the 
river Belus as rising, has now disappeared; though 
Shaw (Trav. ii. 33) mentions some pools near its 
source. The geological structure of Phoenicia is 
recent, and consists of chalk and sandstone, the 
higher mountains being formed of the Jura lime¬ 
stone. The only metal found is iron, which occurs 
in considerable quantities in the hills above Beirout. 
In the sandstone of the same district, bituminous 
wood and brown coal are found, but in small 
quantities and impregnated with sulphur. 

III. Ethnological Relations of the 
Phoenicians. 

The Phoenicians were called by the Greeks 
^olviKfs (Horn. Od. iv. 84; Herod, i. 1; Thucyd. 

i. 8, &c.), and by the Romans Phoenices (Cic. N. D, 

ii. 41 ; Mela, i. 12 ; Plin. v. 13, &c.). They were 
a branch of the great Semitic or Aramaean race. 
Tlio Scriptures give no intimation that they were 
not indigenous; and when the Hebrews settled in 
Canaan, Sidon and Tyre were already' flourishing 
cities. (Josh, xix. 28, 29.) By classing, however, 
the Phoenicians, or Canaanites, among tlie descend¬ 
ants of Ham (Genesis, x. 15), the Scriptures imply 
an immigration. The reason of this classification, 
was probably their colour, the darkness of their com¬ 
plexion indicating a southern origin; yet their 
language, a safer criterion, marks them, as we have 
said, for a Semitic race. This, though not strictly 
identical with the Hebrew, was the nearest allied tc 
it of all the Semitic tongues. St. Jerome (Comm, in 
Jer. XXV. 21) and St. Augustine (Tract. 16 in 
Evemg. Joan.) testify that the Punic language 
resembled the Hebrew. The same affinity is ob¬ 
servable in Punic words preserved in Greek and 
Roman writers ; as in the Poenuhu of Plautus, 
especially since the improvement of the text by the 
collation of Mai. The similarity is also evinced by 
bilingual inscriptions discovered at Athens, where 
many Phoenicians were settled, as will be related in 
the sequel. But perhaps one of the most re¬ 
markable proofs is the inscription on the Cartha¬ 
ginian tablet discovered at Marseilles in 1845, of 
which 74 words, out of 94, occur in the Old 
Testament. 

Profane writers describe the Phoenicians as im¬ 
migrants from the borders of the Persian Gulf. 
Thus Herodotus (i. 1, vii. 89) asserts that they 
originally dwelt on the Erythraean sea; an appella¬ 
tion which, ill his language, as well as in that of 
other ancient writers, embraces not only the present 
Red Sea, but also the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean. To the same purpose is the testimony of 
Strabo (xvi. p. 7C6), who adds that tliere were in 
the Persian Gulf t.*vo islands, Tyrus and Aradus, 
the inhabitants of which had temples resembling 
those of the Phoenicians, and who claimed the like- 
named islands on the coast of the Mediterranean as 
their colonies. Heeren (Researches, vol. ii. p. 66, 
Eng. trans.), who admits that traces of Phoenician 
workmanship and buildings have lately been dis¬ 
covered in these islands, reverses the parentage, and 
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makes them to be colonies of their more celebrated 
namesakes, in opposition to the testimony of Stralw, 
and without prc^ncing any counter autliority. The 
isle of Tylus or Tyms is likewise mentioned by 
Pliny (vi, 32). The account given by Justin is in 
harmony with these authorities (xviii. 3). He de¬ 
scribes the Tyrians as having been disturbed in their 
native seats by an earthquake, and as migrating 
thence, first to what he calls the “ Assyrian lake,” 
and subsequently to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
A recent writer (Kenrick, Phoenicia^ p. 47) takes 
this Assyrian lake to have been Gennesaret or the 
Head Sea, as there was no other collection of waters 
in S. Assyria to which the term could bo applied. 
This would have formed a natural resting-place in 
the journey of the emigrants. It must not, however, 
be concealed, that the account of these writers has 
been rejected by several veiy eminent authors, as 
Bochart, Hengstenberg, Heeren, Niebuhr, and others, 
and more recently by Movers, a writer who has paid 
great attention to Phoenician history, and who has 
discussed this question at considerable length. (H/e 
Phonizier^ pt. i. pp. 23 — 62.) His prin¬ 

cipal ai'guments are, that the Phoenician traditions, 
which go back to the primitive chaos, represent even 
the gods, as well as the invention of all the arts of 
life, as indigenous ; that the Scriptures, whose 
testimony is preferable, both on account of its 
antiquity, and because it arose out of the bosom of 
the people themselves, make no mention of any 
such immigration, though at that time its memory 
could not have been obliterated had it really 
occurred, and though it would have served the 
purpose of the Jews to represent the Canaanites as 
intruders; and that the name of the people, being 
derived from the character of the land, as well as the 
appellations of different tribes, such as the Gibli at 
Byblus, the Sidonians at Sidon, &c., mark them as 
indigenous. But it may be obseiTed, that the 
Phoenician traditions rest on the equivocal authority 
of the pretended Sanconiatho, and come to us in so 
questionable a shape that they may evidently be 
made to serve any purpose. Thus Movers himself 
quotes a passage from Sanconiatho (vol. ii. pt. i. p, 
28), to the effect that the Tyrians invented ship¬ 
building, because it directly contradicts the stiite- 
ment that they were the descendants of a sea-faring 
people on the shores of the Persian Gulf ; although 
he had previously cited the same passage (vol. i. p. 
143) in proof of the Euhemerism of Philo-Sanco- 
niatlio, who, it is there said, attributed the invention 
of navigation to the Cabiri merely because the Phoe¬ 
nician mariners considered themselves as sailing 
under the protection of their deities. Can such 
testimony be compared with that of the “loyal- 
hearted and truthful Herodotus,” as Movers cha¬ 
racterises him (vol. i. pt. ii. p. 134), who, be it 
observed, also founds his account on tlie traditions of 
the Phoenicians (ir aurol \4'yov(ti^ vii. 89), and 
who could have had no possible interest in misrepre¬ 
senting them ? Nor could the natural vanity of the 
Phoenicians have found any gratification in mislead¬ 
ing him on this point, since the tradition lessened, 
rather than enhanced, the splendour of their origin. 
The testimony of the Scriptures on the subject is 
merely negative; nor, were it otherwise, could they 
be taken as a certain guide in ethnological inquiries. 
They were not written with that view, and we have 
already adverted to a discrepancy in their treatment 
of this subject. The question, however, is too long 
to be fully discussed in this place. We have merely 
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adverted to some of the principal heads, and they 
who wish to pursue the inquiry further are referr^ 
to the passage in Mover’s work already indicated,, 
and to Mr. Kenrick’s Phoenicia (chap. iii.). 

IV. Histoky. 

Our knowledge of Phoenician history is only 
fragmentary. Its native records, both literary and 
monumental, hare almost utterly perished; and we 
aro thus reduced to gather from scattered notices in 
the Old Testament and in the Greek and Roman 
authors, and sometimes to supply by inference, the 
annals of a country which stands the second in point 
of antiquity, which for some thousands of years 
played a considerable part in the world, and to which 
Europe owes the germs of her civilisation. 

If we accept the authority of Herodotus, the 
Phoenicians must have appeared upon the coasts of 
the Mediterranean at least twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight centuries before the birth of Christ. In order 
to ascertain the age of Hercules, respecting which 
the Egyptian chronology differed very widely from 
the Greek, that conscientious historian resolved to 
inquire for himself, and accordingly sailed to Tyro, 
where he had heard that there was a famous temple 
of Hercules. It w’as, therefore, expressly for the 
purpose of settling a chronological point that he was 
at the trouble of making this voyage, and'it is 
natural to suppose that he did not adopt the infonn- 
ation which he received from the priests without 
some examination. From these he learned that the 
temple had existed 2300 years, and that it was 
coeval with the foundation of Tyre (ii. 43, 44). 
Now, as Herodotus flourished about the middle 
of the fifth century before our aera, it follows 
that Tyro must have been founded about 2750 
years b. c. The high antiquity of this date is 
undoubtedly startling, and on that account has 
been rejected by several critics and historians. Yet 
it does not appear why it should be regarded as 
altogether improbable. The chronology of the Jews 
i.s carried back more than 2000 years n. c.; yet the 
Jewish Scriptures uniformly intimate the much 
higher, and indeed immemorable, antiquity of the 
Canaanites. Again, if wo look at Egypt, this aera 
would fall under the 14th dynasty of its kings* 
(2750—2631 B. c.), who had had an historical ex¬ 
istence, and to whom many conquests are attributed 
before this period. This dynasty was followed by 
that of the Hyksos, who were probably Canaanites, 
and are described by Manetho as skilled in the art 
of war, and of fortifying camps and cities. (Sync, 
pp. 113, 114; Schol. in Platon. Tim, vol. vii. p. 
288, ed. Tauchn.) 

If Sidon was older than Tyre, and its mother- 
city, as it claimed to be, this would add some 
difficulty to the question, by carrying back the chro¬ 
nology to a still higher period. But even this ob¬ 
jection cannot be regarded as fatal to the date as¬ 
signed to Tyre. Cities at so short a distance might 
easily have been planted by one another within a 
very brief space of time from their origin; and the 
contest between them in ancient times for priority, 
not only shows that the question was a very am¬ 
biguous one, but also leads to the inference that the 
difference in their dates could not have been very 
great The weight of ancient evidence on either 
side of the question is pretty nearly balanced. On 

♦ This is the date assigned by Movers; but by 
some authorities it is placed later. 
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ono side It is alleged that Sidon is styled in Sorlptni^ 
the eldest bom of Canaan ((Ten. sllz. 13), whilst 
Tyro is not mentioned till the invasion of Palestine 
by the Israelites. (JoeA.xix. 29.) But in the former 
passage there is nothing to connect the person 
with the city; and the second argument is at best 
only negative. It is further urged that the name of 
Tyre does not once occur in Homer, though the 
Sidonians are frequently mentioned; and in ono pas¬ 
sage (Od xiii. 285) Sidonia is used as the general 
name of Phoenicia. This, however, only shows that, 
in the time of Homer, Sidonia was the leading city, 
and does not prove that it was founded before Tyre. 
The same remark may be applied to the silence of 
Scripture. That Tyre was in existence, and must 
have been a flourishing city in the time of Homer, is 
unquestionable; since, as will be seen further on, 
she founded the colony of Gadeira, or Cadiz^ not 
long after the Trojan War; and many years of 
commercial prosperity must have elapsed before 
she could have planted so distant a possession. 
Poets, who are not bound to historical accuracy, will 
often use one name in preference to another merely 
because it is more sonorous, or for some similar 
reason; and Strabo (xvi. p. 75G), in commenting 
upon this very circumstance of limner’s silence, 
observes that it was only the poets who glorified 
Sidon, whilst the Phoenician colonists, both in Africa 
and Spain, gave the preference to Tyre. This pas¬ 
sage has been cited in proof of Strabo’s own decision 
in favour of Sidon; but, from the ambiguous word- j 
ing of it, nothing certain can be concluded. Movers ! 
(ii. pt. i. p. 118) even construes it in favour of! 
Tyre; but it must be confessed that the opposite i 
view is rather strengthened by another passage . 
(i. p. 40) in which Strabo calls Sidon the metropolis 
of the Phoenicians fJir\rp6iro\iv avrcop). On 
the other hand, it may be remarked, that all the 
most ancient Phoenician traditions relate to Tyre, 
and not to Sidon ; that Tyre is called fxarfpa 4»oi- 
pIkcou by Meleager the epigrammatist (^Anth. Grace. 
vii. 428. 13), who lived before the time of Strabo; 
that an inscription to the same effect is found on a 
coin of Antiochus IV., n. c. 175—164 (Gcscn. 
Mon. Photn. i. 262) ; and that the later Roman 
and Greek writers seem unanimously to have re¬ 
garded the claim of Tyre to superior anti<juity as 
preferable. Thus the emperor Hadrian settled the 
ancient dispute in favour of that city (Suidas, «. v. 
Ilat/Aos Tvpms), and other testimonies will be found 
in Orosius (iii. 16), Ulpian tit. xxv.), and 

Eunapius (y. Porphyr. p. 7, ed. Wytt.) It may 
also be remarked that if the Phoenicians came from 
the Persian Gulf, the name of Tyre shows that it 
must have been one of their earliest settlements on 
the Mediterranean. This dispute, however, was not 
confined to Tyre and Sidon, and Byblus and Berytus 
also claimed to be regarded as the oldest of the 
Phoenician cities. 

But however this may be, it seems certain that 
the latest of the Phoenician settlements in Syria, 
which was, perhaps, Hamath or Epiplmnia on the 
Orontes, preceded the conquest of Canaan by the 
Jews, which event is usually placed in the year 
1450 B. c. The expedition of Joshua into Canaan 
is one of the earliest events known in the history of 
the Phoenicians. In order to oppose his progress, 
the king of Hazor organised a confederacy of the 
Canaanite states. (Josh. ii. 10.) But the allies 
were o^-erthrown with great slaughter. Hazor was 
taken and destroyed, and tho territory of the con- 

VOL. II. 
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federate kings, with the exception of a few fortresses; 
fell into the power of the Israelites. The defeated 
host was pursued as far as Sidon; but neither that 
nor any other town of Phoenicia, properly so called, 
fell into the hands of the Jews, nor on the whole 
does the expedition of Joshua seem to have had 
much eifect on its political condition. Yet there 
was a constant succession of hostilities between the 
Phoenicians and some of the Jewish tribes ; and in 
the book of Judges (x. 12) we find tho Sidonians 
mentioned among the oppressors of Israel. 

Sidon, then, must have early risen to be a power¬ 
ful kingdom, as may indeed be also inferred from 
tho Homeric poems, in which its trade and manufac¬ 
tures arc frequently alluded to. Yet a year before 
tho capture of Troy, tho Sidonians were defeated by 
the king of Ascalon, and they were obliged to take 
refuge—or at all events a great proportion of them 
—at Tyre. (Justin, xviii. .3.) We are ignorant 
how this conquest was effected. The name of 
Ascalon probably represents the whole pentapolis of 
Philistia; and we know that shortly after this event 
the Philistines were powerful enough to reduce the 
kingdom of Israel to the condition of a tributary, 
and to retain it as such till tlie time of David, 
Justin, in the passage just cited, speaks of Tyre as 
founded by the Sidonians (condiderunt) on this oc- 
cjision. This expression, however, by no means 
implies a first foundation, since in tho next chapter 
lie again uses the same word to denote the restora-^ 
turn of Tyro by Alexander the Great. It has been 
already said, as will appear at greater lengtli in tho 
account of the Phoenician colonies, that Tyre must 
have been a city of considerable imjKJrtanco before 
this period. Tho account of Justin is corroborated 
by .JosopLus, who, in allusion no doubt to the same 
event, places the foundation of lyre 240 years before 
that of Solomon’s temple. (Ant. viii. 3.) If Justin 
followed tho computation of the l^arian marble, the 
fall of Troy took place in tlie year 1209 b. c.; and 
if the disputed date of Solomon’s temple bn fixed at 
969 B. c., the aera adopted by Movers (Phon. ii. 
pt. i. p. 149), then 969 + 240=1209. Josephus, 
in the passage cited, uses the word “ a 

dwelling in,” and could no more have meant tho 
original foundation of Tyro than Jmstin, since that 
city is mentioned in the Old Testament as in exist¬ 
ence two centuries and a lialf before tlie building of 
the temple. 

From the period of tho Sidonian migration, Tyre 
mu.st be regarded as the head of the Phoenician 
nation. During the headship of Sidon, the history 
of Phoenicia is mythical. Phoenix, who is repre¬ 
sented as the father of Cadmus and Europa, is a 
mere personification of the country; Belus, the first 
king, is the god Baal; and Agenor, the reputed 
founder both of Tyre and Sidon, is nothing but a 
Greek epithet, perhaps of Hercules. The history of 
Tyre also, before the age of Solomon, is unconnected. 
Solomon’s relations with Hiram, king of Tyre, led 
Josephus to search the Tyrian histories of Dius and 
Menander. Hiram succeeded Abibal; and from 
this time to the foundation of Carthage there is a 
regular succession of dates and reigns. 

, Tyre was in fact a double city, the original town 
being on the continent, and the new one on an island 
about half a mile from the shore. When the latter 
was founded, tho original city obtained the name of 
Palae-Tyrus, or Old Tyre. The island, however, 
was probably used as a naval station from tho very 
earliest times, and as a place consecrated to the 
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worship of national deities Astarte, Belas, and 
particularly Melcarth, or the Tyrian Hercules. Ac¬ 
cording to Justin, indeed, the oldest temple of Her¬ 
cules was in Palae-Tyrus (xi. 10; comp. Curt. iv. 
2); but this assertion may have been made by the 
Tyrians in order to evade the request of Alexander, 
who wished to gain an entrance into their island 
city under pretence of sacrificing to that deity. 

Hiram succeeded to the crown of Tyre a little 
before the buUding of Solomon’s temple (b. c. 969). 
He added to and improved the new city, and by 
means of substructions even gained space enough to 
build a large square or place, the eurychorus. He 
maintained friendly relations with king David, which 
were confirmed hy commerce and by intermarriages. 
Hiram furnished the Jewish monarch with cedar- 
wood and workmen to construct his palace, as well 
as materials for his proposed temple, the building of 
which, however, was reserved for his son. The 
Phoenicians, on the other hand, imported the corn 
and oil of Judah. Under the reign of Solomon this 
intercourse was cemented by a foimal treaty of com¬ 
merce, by which that monarch engaged to furnish 
yearly 20,000 cors of wheat’'*, and the like quantity 
of oil, for the use of Hiram’s household, while Hiram, 
in return, supplied Solomon with workmen to cut 
and prepare the wood for his temple, and others 
skilful in working metal and stone, in engraving, 
dyeing, and manufacturing fine linen. Solomon 
also ceded to Tyre a district in Galilee containing 
twenty towns. (1 KingSy ix. 13; Joseph. Ant. viii. 
6.) In these transactions we perceive the relations 
of a commercial and an agricultural people; but 
Hiram was also of great assistance to Solomon in liis 
maritime and commercial enterprises,and his searches 
after the gold of Ophir, when his victories over the 
Edomites liad given him the command of the Aelan- 
itic, or eastern, gulf of the lied Sea. The pilots and 
mariners for tliese voyages were furnished by Hiram, 
Except, however, in connection with the Israelites, 
we know little concerning the reign of this monarch. 
He appears to have undertaken an expedition against 
Citium in Cyprus, probably a revolted colony of the 
Phoenicians, and to have established a festival in 
honour of Melcarth, or Hercules, (Joseph. 1. c.) By 
his great works at Tyre he entailed an enormous 
exjHjnse upon the people; and his splendid reign, 
wliich lasted thirty-four years, was followed at no 
great interval by political troubles. His dynasty was 
continued for seven years in the person of his sonBalc- 
azar, or Baleastartus, and nine years in that of his 
grandson Abdastartus. The latter was put to death 
by the four sons of his nurse, the eldest of whom 
usurped the supreme power for a space of twelve 
years. This revolution is connected by Movers 
(ii. pt. i. p. 342) with the account of the seiwile 
insurrection at Tyre given by Justin (xviii. 3), who, 
however, with his usual neglect of chronology, has 
placed it a great deal too late. This interregnum, 
which, according to the account adopted, wjis a 
complete reign of terror, was terminated by a counter¬ 
revolution. The usurper, whose name is not men¬ 
tioned, either died or was deposed, and the line of 
Hiram was restored in the person of Astartus,—the 
Strato of Justin,—a sou of Baleastartus. This 
prince reigned twelve years, and was succeeded by his 
brother Astarymu8,or Aserymus, who ruled nine years. 
The latter was murdered by another brother, Phales, 
who after reigning a few months was in turn assas- 

, The cor was equal to 75 gallons, or 32 pecks. 
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sinated by Ithobaal, a priest of Astarte, Ithoboal Is 
the Ethbaal of Scripture, father of Jezebel, the wife 
of Ahab, who endeavoured to restore the worship of 
Baal and Ashtoreth in the kingdom of her hushed. 
(1 Kingsy xvi. 31.) In the reign of Itohbaal Phoe¬ 
nicia was visited with a remarkable drought, which 
also prevailed in Judaea in the time of Abab. (Joseph. 
Ant, viii. 13. § 2; 1 KingSy c. xvii. 7.) We know 
nothing further of Ithobaal’s reign, except tliat he 
founded Botrys, on the coast N. of Sidon, and Auza 
in Numidia. (Joseph, viii. 7, 13. § 2.) He reigned 
thirty-two years, and was the founder of a new dy¬ 
nasty. Badezor, his son, succeeded to the throne, and 
after a reign of six.years was followed by Matteu, or 
Mutto, who ruled for thirty-two years. The reign of 
his successor, Pygmalion, brings us into contact with 
classical history and tradition, through the founda¬ 
tion of Carthage by his sister Elisa, or Dido, which 
took place not long after his accession. Probably, 
however, this was only a second foundation, as in the 
case of Tyre itself. The whole story, which indicates 
a struggle between an aristocratlcal and sacerdotal 
party and the monarchical power, has been obscured 
by mythical traditions and the embellishmenta of 
poets; but it need not be repeated here, as it will be 
found in the 'Dictionary of Biography and Mytho-^ 
logy, s. V, Dido. 

Pygmalion occupied the throne forty-seven years, 
and after his reign there is a gap in the histoiy of 
Tyre. When wo can next trace the Phoenicians in 
the Scriptures, we find them at war with Israel. The 
prophet Joel, who flourished about the beginning of 
the eighth century b. c., bitterly complains of the 
outrages committed by Tyre iind Sidon on the coasts 
of Judaca, and bis complaints are repeated by Amos, 
a contemporary prophet. This was the chief period 
of the maritime ascendency of the Phoenicians, and 
their main offence seems to have been the carrying 
off of youths and maidens and selling them into 
slavery. Towards the end of the same century we 
find Isaiah prophesying the destruction of Tyre. 
It was about this period tliat the A.ssyrian8 began 
to grasp at the countries towards the west, and to 
seek an establishment on the sea-board of the Me¬ 
diterranean ; a policy which was continued by the 
succeeding empires of the Babylonians, Medes, and 
Persians. The expedition of Shalmaneser, who, 
after reducing the kingdom of Israel, turned his 
arms against Phoenicia, is recorded by Josephus 
from the history of Menander. (^Ant ix. 14.) 
After overrunning the whole of Phoenicia, he retired 
without attempting any permanent conquest. He 
seems to have been assisted by several Phoenician 
cities, as Sidon, Aco, and even Palae-Tyrus, which 
were oppressed by the domination of Elulaeus, king 
of Tyre. These cities fuiuished him witli sixty 
ships for a second attempt upon Tyre; but this 
fleet was defeated by the Tyrians with only twenty 
vessels. Shalmaneser blockaded them on the .land 
side for a space of five years, and prevented them 
from having any fresh water except what they could 
preserve in tanks. How this blockade ended we 
are not informe<l, but it was probably fruitless. 
We have no further accounts of Elulaeus, except 
that he had reduced to obedience the revolted town 
of Citium in Cyprus previously to this invasion. 
After his reign another long gap occurs in the his¬ 
tory of Phoenicia, or rather of Tyre, its head. This 
silence would seem to indicate that it was etyoying 
the blessings of peace, and consequently increasing 
in prosperity. The Phoenician alliance was conrUd 
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by the Egyptian monarchs, and an extensive como 
meroe appears to have been carried on with the port 
of Naucratis. The next wars in which we find the 
Phoenicians engaged were with the Babylonians; 
thoogh the account of Berosns, that Nabopalassor, 
who reigned towards the end of the seventh century 
p. c., held Phoenicia in subjection, and that his son 
Nebuchadnezzar reduced it when in a state of revolt, 
must be regarded as doubtful. At all events, how¬ 
ever, it appears to have been in alliance with the 
Chaldeans at this period; since we find it related 
that Apries, king of Egypt, when at war with that 
natioi'i, conquered Cyprus and Phoenicia. (Herod, 
ii. 161; Diod. i. 68.) When Nebuchadnezzar as¬ 
cended the throne, we find that, after quelling a 
revolt of the Jews and reducing Jerusalem (n. c. 
687), he inarched into Phoenicia, took Sidon appa¬ 
rently by assault, with dreadful carnage, and pro¬ 
ceed^ to invest Tyre. (^Ezehiel^ xxvi.) For an 
account of this siege, one of the most memorable in 
ancient history, we are again indebted to Josephus 
(x. 11), who extracted it from Tyrian annals. It 
is said to have lasted thirteen years. Another 
Ithobaal was at this time king of Tyro. The de¬ 
scription of tlie siege by Ezekiel would seem to 
apply to Palae-Tyrus, though it is probable that 
insular Tyro was also attempted. (Grote, HUtL of 
Greece, iii. p. 355, note.) The result of the siege is 
by no means clear. Berosus, indeed, affirms {ap. 
Joseph, c. Apion. i. 20) that Nebuchadnezzar sub¬ 
dued all Syria and Phoenicia; but there is no evi¬ 
dence of an assault upon Tyre, and the words of 
Ezekiel (xxix. 17) seem to imply that the siege 
was unsuccessful. The same dynasty continued to 
reign. Ithobaal was succeeded by Biial; and the 
8ubse(iuent changes in tlie government indicate in¬ 
ternal revolution, but not subjection to a foreign 
power. The kings were superseded by judges or 
Bufletes, and after a few years the royal lino ap¬ 
pears to have been restored; but whether by the 
spontaneous act of the Tyrians, or by compulsion of 
the Babylonians, is a disputed point. 

Ezekiel’s description of Tyre at the breaking out 
of the Babylonian war exhibits it as the head of the 
Phoenician states. Sidon and Aradus are repre¬ 
sented as furnishing soldiers and mariners, and the 
artisans of Byblus as working in its dockyards. 
{Ezek. xxvii. 8,9,11.) But that war was a severe ' 
blow to the power of the Tyrians, which now began to J 
decline. Cyprus was wrested from them by Ainasis, 
king of Egypt, though a branch of the regal family 
of Tyre appears to have retained the sovereignty of 
Salamis for some generations. (Herod, v. 104; 
Isocr. Evag. p. 79. 1, 2, 28.) Merbalus was suc¬ 
ceeded by bis brother Eiramus, or Hiram, during 
whose reign Cyrus conquered Babylon (538 b. c.). 
When the latter monarch permitted the Jews to 
rebuild Jerusalem, we find Tyre and Sidon again 
assisting in the work {Ezra, iii. 7), a proof that 
their commerce was still in a flourishing state. 
Xenojphon {Cyropaed. i. 1. § 8) represents Cyrus as 
ruling over Phoenicia as well as Cypnis and Egypt; 
and though this is not confirmed by any collateral 
proof, they must at all events have very soon sub¬ 
mitted to his son Cambyses. (Herod, iii. 19.) 
The relations with Persia seem, however, to have 
been those of a voluntary alliance rather than of a 
forced subjection; since, though the Phoenicians 
assisted Cambyses against the Egyptians, they re¬ 
fused to serve against their colonists the Cartha¬ 
ginians* Their fleet was of great assistance to the 
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Persians, and enabled Darius to make himself master 
of the islands off the coast of Asia Minor. (Thucydi 
i. 16; Plai. Menex, c. 9.) Phoenicia, with Palestine 
and Cyprus, formed the fifth of the twenty nomos 
into which the empire of Darius was divided. (Herod, 
iii. 91.) These nomes were, in fact, satrapies; but 
it does not appear that they interfered with the con¬ 
stitutions of the several countries in which tliey 
were established; at all events native princes con¬ 
tinued to reign in Phoenicia. Although Sidon be^ 
came a royal Persian residence, it still had its native 
king, and so also had Tyre. (Herod, viii. 67.) 
When Darius was meditating his expedition against 
Greece, Sidon supplied two triremes and a storeship 
to enable Democedes to explore the coasts, (lb. 
iii. 136.) Subsequently the Plioenicians provided 
the Pemians with a fleet wherewith to reduce not 
only the revolted Ionian cities, but even their own 
former colony of Cyprus. In the last of these en¬ 
terprises they were defeated by the Ionian fleet 
(lb. V. 108, 112); but they were the chief means of 
reducing the island of Miletus (Ib. vi. 6), by the 
defeat which tliey inflicted on tlie lonians off Lade, 
(lb. c. 14.) After the subjugation of the Asiatic 
islands, the Phoenician fleet proceeded to the Thra¬ 
cian Chersonese, where tliey captured Metioebus, 
the son of Miltiades (Ib. c. 41), and subsequently 
appear to have scoured the Aegean and to have 
ravaged tlie coasts of Boeotia. (lb. c. 118.) They 
assisted Xerxes in his expedition against Greece, 
and along with the Egyptians constructed the bridge 
of boats across the Hellespont, (lb. vii. 34.) They 
helped to make the canal over the isthmus of Mount 
Athos, in which, as well as in other engineering 
works, they displayed a skill much superior to that 
of the other nations employed, (lb. e. 23.) In 
the naval review of Xerxes in the Hellespont they 
carried off the prize from all competitors by the 
excellence of their ships and the skill of tlieir iiiari- 
ners; whilst among the Plioenicians themselves the 
Sidonians were far the most distinguished (Ih. cc. 
44, 96), and it was in a vessel belonging to the 
latter people that Xerxes embarked to conduct the 
review, (lb. c. 100.) The Phoenician ships com- 
po.sed nearly half of the fleet whicli Xerxes had col¬ 
lected ; yet at the battle of Arteinisium they do not 
appear to have played so distinguished a jiart as the 
Egyptians, (lb. viii. 17.) When routed by the 
Athenians at fealamis they complained to Xerxes, 
who sat overlooking the battle on his silver-footed 
throne, that their ships had been treacherously 
sunk by the lonians. Just at this instant, however, 
extraordinary skill and valour were displayed by a 
Samothracian vessel, and the Great King, charging 
the Phoenicians with having falsely accused the 
lonians in order to screen their own cowardice and 
ill-conduct, caused many of them to be beheaded, 
(lb. c. 90.) At the battle of the Eurymedon (b. c. 
466), the Phoenician fleet was totally defeated by 
the Athenians under Cimon, on which occasion 100 
of their vessels were captured (Diod. xi. 62), or 
according to Thucydides (i. 100) 200, who, how¬ 
ever, is probably alluding to the wliole number of 
their fleet. Subsequently the Athenians obtained 
such naval superiority that wo find them carrying 
on maritime operations on the coast of l^hoenicia 
itself; though in their unfortunate expedition to 
Egypt fifty of their triremes were almost entirely 
destroyed by the Phoenicians. (Thucyd. i. 109.) 
This disgrace was wijied out by the Athenians 
under Anaxicrates in a great victory gained over 
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the Phoenicians off Salamis in Cyprus, b. c. 449, 
when 100 of their ships were taken, many sunk, 
and the remnant pursued to their own harbours, 
(lb. c, 112.) A cessation of hostilities now ensued 
between the Greeks and Persians. The Phoenician 
navy continued to be employed by the latter, but 
was no longer exposed to the attacks of the Athe¬ 
nians. In B. c. 411 the Phoenicians prepared a 
fleet of 147 vessels, to assist the Spartans against 
Athens ; but after advancing as far as Aspendua in 
Paniphylia it was suddenly recalled, either because 
the demonstration was a mere ruse on the part of 
Tissaphemes, or that the 1‘hoenicians were obliged 
to defend their own coast, now threatened by the 
Egyptians. (Thucyd. viii. 87, 108; Diod. xiii. 
38, 46.) They next appear as the auxiliaries of 
tho Athenians against the Spartans, who had gained 
the naval supremacy by the battle of Aegospotami, a I 
preponderance which had changed tho former policy I 
of Persia. The allied fleet was led by Conoii and j 
Pharnabazus, and after the defeat of the Spartans I 
the Phoenician seamen were employed in rebuilding I 
the walls of Athens. (Diod. xiv. 81; Nep. Con, 
c. 4.) These events led to a more intimate con¬ 
nection between Phoenicia and Athens; Phoenician 
traders appear to have settled in that city, where 
three Plioeiiician inscriptions have been discovered 
of the date apparently of about 380 b. c. (Gesen. 
Mon. Pun. i. 111.) A few years later, a decree 
was passed by the Athenian senate, establishing a 
jiroxenia between Strato, king of Sidon, and the 
Athenians; whilst an immunity from llie usual bur- 
lliens imposed on aliens was granted to Sidoniaris 
. settling at Athens. (Bbckh, Carp. Inscr. i. 126.) 
About tho same time we find tho Phoenicians, as 
tho subjects of Persia, engaged in a disastrous war 
with Evagoras, prince of 8alamis in Cyprus, who 
ravaged their coasts, and, according to Isocrates 
(Evag. p. 201) and Diodorus (xiv. 98, 110, xv. 2), 
captured even Tyre itself. But in 386 u.o. Evagoras 
was defeated in a great naval engagement, and sub- 
Boqueiitly became a tributary of I’ersia. (lb. xv. 9.) 
During all this period Sidon appears to have been 
the most wealthy and prosperous of tlio Phoenician 
cities. (Ib. xvi. 41.) The next important event 
in the history of the Phoenicians is their revolt from 
Persia, wdiich ended in a disastrous manner. Sidou 
had been oppressed by tho satraps and generals of 
Artaxerxes Ochus; and in a general assembly of the 
Phoenicians at Tripolis, in h. c. 352, it was re¬ 
solved to throw off the Persian yoke. Tho royal 
residence at Sidon was destroyed and the Persians 
massacred. The Phoenicians then fortified Sidon, 
and invited Noctanebus, king of Egypt, to assist 
tliem. In tho following yciir Ochus made great 
preparations to quell this revolt, and particularly to 
punish Sidon; when Tennes, king of that city, 
alarmed at the fate which menaced him, treache¬ 
rously negotiated to betray it to the Persians. lie 
inveigled 100 of the leading citizens into the 
enemy's camp, where they were put to death, and 
tlicii persuaded the Egyptian mercenaries to admit 
the Persians into the city. The Sidonians, who 
had burnt their fleet in order to prevent any escape 
from the common danger, being thus reduced to 
despair, shut themselves up with their wives and 
children, and set fire to their houses. Including 
slaves, 40,000 persons are said to have perished on 
this occasion. Tennes, however, suffered the merited 
reward of his treason, and was either put to death 
by Ochus or committed suicide. This calamity 
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was a great, but not a fatal, blow to the prosperity 
of Sidon, which even to a much later period retained 
a considerable portion of her opulence. (Diod. 
xvL 41, sqq.; Mela, i. 12.) 

The cruelty of the Persians left a lasting remem* 
branco, and was not wholly unrequited. When about 
twenty years afterwards Alexander entered Phoenicia, 
Sidon hastened to open her gates to him. The defeat 
of Darius at Issus, B. o. 333, opened the whole coast 
of Phoenicia to the Greeks. On his march Alexander 
was met by Strato, son of Gerostratus, king of 
Arad us, who surrendered that island to him, as well 
as some towns on the mainland. As he proceeded 
soutliwards he received the submission of Byblus, 
and entered Sidon at the invitation of tlie inhabitants. 
Ho deposed Strato, their king, a vassal of the Per¬ 
sians ; and Abdolonimus, who was related to Strato, 
but who at that time followed the humble occupation 
of a gardener in the suburbs of the city, was nomi¬ 
nated to the vacant throne by Alexander’s general 
Hephaestion. (Curt. iv. 4.) The Tyrians now sent 
an embassy, professing submission to the Mace¬ 
donians, but without any real design of giving up 
their city. (Arrian, ii. 15.) It was impossible, 
however, for Alexander to proceed on his intended 
expedition, whilst so important a place lay in his 
rear, at best a doubtful friend, and, in case of re¬ 
verses, soon, perhaps, to become a declared enemy. 
With a dissimulation equal to that of the Tyrians, 
he sought to gain possession of their town by re¬ 
questing permission to enter and sacrifice to Her¬ 
cules, the progenitor of the royal race of Macedon, 
as well as the tutelary god of Tyre, But the 
Tyrians perceiving his design, directed him to 
another temple of Hercules at Palae-Tyrus, where 
he might sacrifice in all liberty and with still greater 
effect, as the fane, they asserted, was more ancient 
and venerable than that of the new city in the 
island. Alexander, however, still hankered after 
the latter, and made preparations for besieging tho 
new town. (Arrian, ii. 15, 16 ; Curt. iv. 7, seq.) 
The means by which be succeeded in reducing 
Tyre will be found described in another place. 
[Tvrus.] It will suffice here to say, that by means 
of a causeway, and after a seven months* siege, the 
city of merchant princes yielded to the arms of 
Alexander, who was assisted in the enterprise by the 
ships of Sidon, Byblus, and Aradus. The city was 
burnt, and most of the inhabitants either killed or 
sold into slaveiy. Alexander repeopled it, princi¬ 
pally, perhaps, with Carians, who scern to have been 
intimately connected with the Phoenicians, since we 
find Caria called Phoenice by Corinna and Bacchy- 
lidcs. (Athen. iv. p. 174.) After the battle of 
Arbela, Alexander incorporated Phoenicia, Syria and 
Cilicia into one province. With the true com¬ 
mercial spirit the Phoenicians availed themselves of 
bis conquests to extend their trade, and their mer¬ 
chants, following the track of the Macedonian anny, 
carried home myrrh and nard from the deserts of 
Gedrosia. (Arrian, vi. 22, Indie. 18.) Alexander 
employed them to man the ships which were to sai-l 
down the Hydaspes to the Indian Ocean, as well as 
to build tho vessels which were conveyed overland 
to Thapacus on the Euphrates, with the view of 
descending to Babylon. {Ib.) By these means he 
intended to colonise tho islands and coasts of the 
Persian Gulf; but his schemes were frustrated by 
his death, b. c, 323. After that event Ptolemy, to 
whom E^pt had fallen, annexed Phoenicia, to¬ 
gether with Syria and Palestine, to his kingdom. 
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(Diod.,xvi. 43.) But in the year 315 b. c. Anti- 
gonus, returning victorious from Babylonia, easily 
expelled the garrisons of Ptolemy from all the Phoe¬ 
nician towns except Tyre, where he experienced an 
obstinate resistance. Eighteen years had sufficed to 
restore it in a considerable degree to its ancient 
wealth and power; and although the mole still re¬ 
mained it was almost as impregnable as before, and 
was not reduced till after a siege of fifteen months. 
From this period down to near the end of the third 
century b. c. there was an almost constant suc¬ 
cession of struggles for the possession of Phoenicia 
between the Ptolemies on one side and the Seleucidae 
on the other. Ptolemy Euergetcs succeeded in re¬ 
ducing it, and it was hold by him and his son Phi- 
lopator down to the year 218 b.c. ; when Antiochus 
the Great, taking advantage of the indolent and 
sensual character of the latter, and the consequent 
disorders of his administration, undertook its re¬ 
covery. Tyre and Ace were surrendered to him by 
the treachery of Theodotus, the lieutenant of Phi- 
lopator, and the Egyptian army and fleet were de- 
fcatetl and driven to take refuge at Sidon. In the 
following year, however, Philopator defeated An¬ 
tiochus at Raphia near the frontiers of Egypt, and 
regained possession of Phoenicia and Syria, which 
he retained till his death, b. c. 205. The reign 
of his infant son again tempted the ambition of 
Antiochus. He succeeded in reducing Phoenicia, 
and after repulsing an attempt of the Egyptians 
to regain it in B.c. 198, firmly established his do¬ 
minion, and bequeathed it to his sons. 

Notwithstanding these struggles, Tyre appears to 
have still enjoyed a considerable share of commercial 
prosperity, in which, however, she had now to en¬ 
counter a formidable rival in Alexandria. At first, 
indeed, that city did not much interfere with her 
prosperity; but the foundation of Berenice on the 
Red Sea by Ptolemy Philadelphus, the making of a 
road between that place and Coptos, and the re¬ 
opening of the canal which connected the gulf of 
Swz with the Pelusiac branch of the Nile (Strab. 
p. 781) inflicted a severe blow upon her commerce, 
and converted Alexandria into the chief emporium 
for the products of the East. 

, The civil wars of the Seleucidae, and the suffer¬ 
ings which they entailed, induced the Syrians and 
Phoenicians to place themselves under the protection 
of Tigranes, king of Annenia, in the year 83 b. c. 
(Justin, xl. 1; Appian, Syr. 48.) Ace, or Ptolemais, 
was the only city which, at the instigation of Selene, 
queen of Antigonus, refused to open its gates to 
4'igranes. That monarch held Phoenicia during 
fourteen years, when the Seleucidae regained it for a 
short time in consequence of the victories of Lucullus. 
Four years later Pompey reduced all Syria to the 
condition of a Roman province. During the civil 
wars of Rome, Phoenicia was the scene of many 
struggles between the Roman generals. Just pre¬ 
viously to the battle of Philippi, Cassius divided 
Syria into several small principalities, which he sold 
to the highest bidders; and in this way Tyre had 
again a king called Marion. Antony presented the 
whole country between Egypt and the river Eleu- 
thcrus to Cleopatra, but, in spite of her intreaties to 
the contrary, secured Tyre and Sidon in their 
ancient fi'eedom. (Joseph. Ant. xv. 4. § 1.) But 
when Augustus visited the East, n. o. 20, he deprived 
them of their liberties. (Dion Cass. liv. 7.) 

Although the Roman dominion put an end to the 
politittvl existence of Tyro and Sidon, they retained 
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their manufactures and commerce for a considerable 
period. Mela, who probably wrote during the reign 
of Claudius, characterises Sidon as “adhuc opulenta" 
(i. 12); and Pliny, at about the same period, adverts 
to the staple trade of Tyre as being still in a 
flourishing condition (“nunc omnis ejus nobilitas 
conchylio atque purpura constat,” v. 17). At the 
instance of the rhetorician Paulus, Hadrian, as we 
have already mentioned, granted to Tyre the title of 
metropolis. It was the residence of a proconsul, and 
the chief naval station on the coast of Syria. During 
the contest of Septimius Severus and Pescennins 
Niger for imperial power, A. d. 193, Berytus favoured 
the cause of Niger, Tyro that of Septimius; in con¬ 
sequence of which, it w'as taken and burnt by the 
light Mauritanian troops of Niger, who committed 
great slaughter, (llerodian, iii. 9. § 10.) Severus, 
after his success, recruited the population of Tyro 
from the third legion, and, as a reward for its 
attachment, bestowed on it the Jm Italiciim and 
the title of colony. (Dlpian, Dig. Leg. de Cens. 
tit. 15; Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 387.) In the time of 
St. Jerome, towards the end of the fourth century, 
it was still the first commercial city of the East 
(^Conim. ad Ezek. xxvi. 7, xxvii. 2) ; and after tho 
destruction of Berytus by an earthquake in the 
reign of Justinian, it monopolised tho manufacture of 
imperial purple, which it had previously shared with 
that city. Beyond this period it is not necessary to 
pursue the history of Phoenicia. We shall only add 
that Tyre continued to flourish under the mild 
dominion of the caliphs, and that, in spite of all the 
violence which it suffered from the crusaders, its 
prosperity was not utterly annihilated till the con¬ 
quest of Syria by the Ottoman Turks, A. d. 1516 ; 
a result, however, to which the discovery of the 
New World, and of a route to Asia by the Cape o/ 
Good Jlopey likewise contributed. 

V. Political Constitution. 

Phoenicia consisted of several small independent 
kingdoms, or rather cities, which were sometimes 
united with and sometimes opposed to one another, 
just as we find Canaan described at tho time when 
it was invaded by the Israelites. (Strab. xvi. p. 754; 
Joshua, X.) We have but little infoimation re¬ 
specting the constitution of these kingdoms. The 
throne was commonly hereditary, but the people 
seem to have possessed a right of election. (Justin, 
xviii. 4.) The chief priests exercised great power, 
and were next in rank to the king. Thus Sicharbas, 
or Sichaeus, chief priest of the temple of Hercules, 
was the husband of Dido, and consequently the 
brother-in-law of king Pygmalion. There seems 
also to have been a powerful aristocracy, but on what 
it was founded is unknown. Thus a body of nobles, 
who are called senators, accompanied the emigration 
of Dido. (Justin, 1. c.) During the interregnum at 
Tyre after the servile insurrection, the government 
w'as carried on by elective magistrates, called judges 
or suffetes. (Joseph, c. Ap. i. 21.) This institution 
also obtained at Gades and Carthage, and probably 
in all the western colonies of Tyro. (Liv. xxviii. 37; 
comp. Movers, ii. pt. i. p. 534.) Kings existed in 
Phoenicia down to the time of Alexander the Great. 
(Arrian, ii. 24.) The federal constitution of Phoe¬ 
nicia resembled a Grecian hegemony: either Tyro 
or Sidon was always at the head, though Aradua 
and Byblus likewise had kings. During the earliest 
period of its history, Sidon appears to have been 
the leading city ; but after its capture by tho king 
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of Ascalon, and the emigration of ita inhabitants, as 
already related, Tyre became dominant, and retained 
the supremacy till the Persian conquest. Confede¬ 
rations among the Phoenician cities for some common 
object were frequent, and are mentioned by Joshua 
as early as the time of Moses (xi.). Subsequently, 
the great council of the Phoenicians assembled on 
these occasions at Tripolis (Diod.lvi. 41), where, as 
we have already said, the three leading towns, 
Sidon, Tyre, and Aradua, had each its separate 
quarter; from which circunjstance, the town derived 
its name. Aradus, however, does not appear to 
have obtained this privilege till a late period of 
Phoenician history, as in the time of Ezekiel it was 
subordinate to Tyre (xxvii. 8, sqq.); and Byblus, 
though it had its own king, and is sometimes men¬ 
tioned as furnishing mariners, seems never to have 
had a voice in the confederate councils. The popu¬ 
lation of Phoenicia consisted in great part of slaves. 
Its military force, as might be supposed from the 
nature of the country, was chiefly naval; and in 
order to defend themselves from the attacks of the 
Assyrians and Persians, the Phoenicians were com¬ 
pelled to employ mercenary troops, who were perhaps 
mostly Africans. (Died. L c .; Ezekiel, xxvii.) 

VI. Ricligion. 

The nature of the I’hoenician religion can only be 
gathered from incidental allusions in the Greek and 
Roman writers, and in the Scriptures. A few coins 
and idols have been found in Cyprus, but connected 
only’ with the local Phoenician religion in that 
island. The most systematic account will bo found 
in the Priuparatio Evangelica of Eusebius, w'here 
there are extracts from ISanconiatho, professed to 
have been translated into Greek by Philo of Byblus. 
It would be too long to enter here into his fanciful 
cosrru>g()ny, which was of an atheistic nature, and 
was characterised chiefly by a personification of the 
elements. From the wind Kol-pia, and Baau, his 
wife, wore produced Aeon and Protogonus, the first 
mortals. Tlieso hud three sons. Light, Fire, and 
Flame, who produced a race of giants from whom the 
mountains were named, — as Casius, Libanus, Aiiti- 
libanus and Brathy,—and who with their descend¬ 
ants discovered the various arts of life. In later 
times a human origin was assigned to the gods, that 
is, they were regarded as deified men; and this new 
theology wa.s absurdly grafted on the old cosmogony. 
Eliun and his wife Beruth are their progenitors, 
who dwelt near Byblus. From Eliun de.scend.s 
Ouranos (Heaven), who weds his sister Go (Earth), 
and has by her four sons, Hus (or Cronos), Betutus, 
Dagon, and Atlas ; and three daughters, Astarte, 
Rhea, and Diono. Cronas, grown to man’s estate, 
deposes hijj father, and puts to death hi.s own son 
Badid, and one of liis daughters. Ouranos, returning 
from banishment, is treacherously put to death by 
Cronos, wlio afterwards travels .about the world, 
establishing Athena in Attica and making Taut 
king of Egypt. (Kenrick, Phoen. p. 295.) 

Baal and Ashtaroth, the two chief divinities of 
Phoenicia, were the sun and moon. The name of 
Baal was applied to Phoenician kings, and Belus is 
the first king of Assyria and Phoenicia. At a later 
period Baal became a distinct supreme God, and the 
sun obtained a separate worship (2 Kings, xxiii. 5). 
As the supreme god, the Greeks and Romans iden¬ 
tified him with their Zeus, or Jupiter, and not with 
Apollo. Bel or Baal was also identified with the planet 
Saturn. We find his name prefixed to that of other 
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deities, as Baal-Fhegor, the god of licentiousness, 
Baal-^nb, the god of flies, 8^.; as well as to that 
of many places in which be had temples, as Baal- 
Gad, Baal-Hamon, &c. Groves on elevated places 
wore dedicated to his worship, and human victims 
were sometimes offered to him as well as to Moloch. 
(Jerem, xix. 4, 5.) He was worshipped with fana¬ 
tical rites, his votaries crying aloud, and cutting 
themselves with knives and lancets. Ashtaroth or 
Astarte, the principal female divinity, was identified 
by the Greeks and Romans sometimes with Juno, 
sometimes with Venus, though properly and ori¬ 
ginally she represented the moon. The principal 
seat of her worship was Sidon. She was symbolised 
by a heifer, or a figure with a heifer’s head, and 
horns resembling the crescent moon. The name of 
Astarte was Phoenician (Ps. Lucian, de Pea Syr. 
c. 4); but she does not appear with that appellation 
in the early Greek writers, who regard Aphrodite, 
or Venus Urania, as the principal Phoenician god¬ 
dess. Herodotus (i. 105, 131, iii. 8) says that her 
worship was transferred from Ascalon, its oldest 
seat, to Cyprus and Cythera, and identifies her with 
the Babylonian Mylitta, the character of whose wor¬ 
ship was unequivocal. Her orginal image or sym¬ 
bol, like that of many of the oldest deities, was a 
conical stone, as in the case of the Paphian Ventia 
(Tac. H. ii. 3. ; Max. Tyr. Pisa. 38), of the Cybelo 
of Pessinus (Liv. xxix. 11), and others. In Cyprus 
her worship degenerated into licentiousness, but the 
Cypriau coins bear the primitive image of the conical 
stone. In Carthage, on the contrary, she appeared 
as a virgin, with martial attributes, and was wor¬ 
shipped with severe rites. She must be distinguished 
from Atargatis, or Derceto, who had also a temple 
at Ascalon, and was represented as half woman, 
half fish. It is characteristic of the religion of the 
Phoenicians, that though they adored false gods, 
they wore not so much idolaters as the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, since their temples had either 
no representation of the deity, or only a rude sym¬ 
bol. The worship of Astarte seems to have been 
first corrupted at Babylon. Adonis, who bad been 
wounded by tho boar on Lebanon, was worshipped 
at Aphaca, about 7 miles E. of Byblus, near the 
source of tho stream which bears his name, and 
which was said to be annually reddened with his 
blood. (Zosim. i. 58; Ps. Lucian, de Pea Syr. c. 9.) 
By the Phoenicians Adonis was also regarded as the 
sun, and his death typified the winter. His rites at 
Aphaca, when abolished by Constantine, wore 
luted with every species of abomination. (Eu^. 
V. Const, iii. 55.) 

Cronos, or Saturn, is said by the Greek and 
Latin writers to have been one of the principal 
Phoenician deities, but it is not easy to identify him. 
Human victims formed the most striking feature of 
his worship; but he was an epicure difficult to 
please, and the most acceptable offering was an only 
child. (Porphyr. de Abs. ii. 66; Euseb. Laud. 
Const, i. 4.) His image was of bronze (Diod. xx. 
14), and, according to the description of Diodorus, 
resembled that of Moloch or Milcom, the god of 
the Ammonites; but human sacrifices were offered 
to several Phoenician deities. 

The gods hitherto described were common to all 
the Phoenicians; Melkarth* whose name literally 

♦ It is singular that the name of Melcarth read 
backwards is, with the exception of the second and 
last letters, identical with Henicles. 
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denotes “king of the city,” was peculiar to the Ty¬ 
rians. He appears in Greek mythology under the 
slightly altered appellation of Melicertes. Cicero 
(iV. D. iii. 16) calls the Tyrian Hercules the son of 
Jupiter and Asteria, that is of Baal and Ashtarotb. 
There was a festival at Tyre called “ The Awakening 
of Hercules,” which seems connected with his cha¬ 
racter as a sun-god. (Joseph. Ant. viii. 5.) In 
his temple at Gades there was no image, and his 
symbol was an ever-burning fire. 

Another Phoenician deity was Dagon, who had a 
fish's tail, and seems to have been identical with 
the Ocnnes of Babylonia. 

The Phoenician goddess Onca was identified by 
the Greeks with Athena. One of the gates of 
Thebes was named after her, and she was also wor¬ 
shipped at Corinth. (Euphor. ap. Steph. Byz. s. v. ; 
Hesych. s. r.; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. Cass. 6.58.) It is 
even probable that the Athena Polias of Athens 
was derived from Thebes. The Palladium of Troy 
was also of Phoenician origin. * 

As might be expected among a maritime people, 
the Phoenicians had several marine deities, as Po¬ 
seidon, Nereus, and PontUs. Poseidon was wor¬ 
shipped at Bcrytus, and a marine Jupiter at Sidon. 
The present deities of navigation were, however, the 
Cabiri, the seat of whose worship was also at Bery- 
tus, and whose images, under the name of Pataeci, 
were placed on the prows of Phoenician ships. 
(Herod, iii. 37.) They were the sons of Hephaestos, 
or the Egyptian Phta, and were represented as ridi¬ 
culous little pigmaio figures. By the Greeks and 
Romans they were identified with their Anaces, 
Lares, and Penates. Aesculapius, who was iden¬ 
tified with the air, was their brother, and also had a 
temple at Berytus. (Paus. vii. 23. § 6.) 

We know but little of the religious rites and 
sacred festivities of the Phoenicians. They prac¬ 
tised circumcision, which they learned from the 
Egpytians; but, owing to their intercourse with the 
Greeks, the rite does not seem to have been very 
strictly observed. (Herod, ii. 104; Aristoph. Av. 
604.) We are unable to trace their speculative 
opinions; but, as far as can be observed, they seem 
to have been material and atheistic, and, like the 
other Semitic nations, the Phoenicians had no idea 
dr a future state of existence. 

VII. Manners, Literature, and Art. 

The commercial habits of the Phoenicians did not 
impair their warlike spirit, and Chariton (vii. 2) 
represents the Tyrians as ambitious of military 
glory. Their reputation for wisdom and enterprise 
peeps out in the jealous and often ironical bitterness 
with which they are spoken of by Hebrew writers. 
Their wealth and power was envied by their neigh¬ 
bours, who made use of their services, and abused 
them in return. (Bzek xxxviii. 2, 12; JsaiaJi, 
xxiii. 18.) The Greeks expressed their opinion of 
Phoenician subtlety by the proverb irphs ^oi- 
KiKas (Stiid.), which may be rendered by our “ Set 
a thief to catch a thief;” and their reputation for 
veracity was marked by the saying if/evapa ♦otvi- 
Ktadv, “a Phoenician lie.’' (Strab. iii. p. 170.) But 
a successful commercial nation is always liable to 
imputations of this description. In common, and 
sometimes in confusion, with Syria, Phoenicia was 
denounced by the Romans for the corruption of its 
morals, and as the nursery of mountebanks and mu¬ 
sicians. (Hor. i. 2. 1; Juv. iii. 62, viii. 169; 
Athen. xv. 53.) The mimes of Tyre and Bei 7 tU 8 
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were renowned far and wide. (Fxp» tot, Mvndt] 
Hudson, Geogr. Min, iii. p. 6.) 

Ancient authority almost unanimously attributes 
the invention of an alphabet to the Phoenicians. 
Lucan (PJiara. iii. 220) ascribes the use of writing 
to them before the invention of the papyrus in Egypt. 
The Phoenician Cadmus was reputed to have intro¬ 
duced the use of writing among the lonians; and 
Herodotus says that he saw the Cadmean letters at 
Thebes. (Herod, v. 58, 69; Plin. vii. 67; Diod. v. 
24; Tac. Ann. xi. 14; Mela, i. 12, &c.) The in¬ 
scriptions found in Thera and Melos exhibit the oldest 
forms of Greek letters hitherto discovered; and these 
islands were colonised by Phoenicians. No inscriptions 
have been found in Phoenicia itself; but from several 
discovered in Phoenician colonies — none of which, 
however, are older than the fourth century w. c.— 
the Phoenician alphabet is seen to consist, like the 
Hebrew, of twenty-two letters. It was probably inoro 
scanty at first, since the Greek alphabet, which was 
borrowed from it, consisted originally of only sixteen 
letters (Plin. L c.); and, according to Irenaeus 
(at/y. Haeres. ii. 41), the old Hebrew alphabet had 
only fifteen. The use of hieroglyphics in Egypt 
was, in all probability, older. (Tac, L c.) The 
connection of this Phonetic system with the Phoe¬ 
nician alphabet cannot be traced with any certainty; 
yet it is probable that the latter is only a more 
simple and practical adaptation of it. The names 
of the Phoenician letters denote some natural object, 
as aleph^ an ox, heth, a house, daleth, a door, &c,, 
whence it has been conjectured that the figures of 
these objects were taken to represent the sounds of 
the respective letters; but the resemblance of the 
forms is rather fanciful. I 

Babylonian bricks, inscribed with Phoenician cha¬ 
racters, have long been known, and indicate the 
residence of Phoenicians at Babylon. In the recent 
discoveries at Nineveh other bricks have been found 
with inscriptions both in the Phoenician and cuneiform 
character. Phoenician inscriptions have also been 
discovered in Egypt, but in an Aramaean dialect. 
(Gesen. Mon. Phoen. lib. ii. c. 9.) The purest ex¬ 
amples of the Phoenician alphabet are found in the 
inscriptions of Malta, Athens, Cyprus, and Sardinia, 
and on the coins of Phoenicia and Sicily. 

The original literature of the Phoenicians has 
wholly perished, and even in Greek translations but 
little has been preserved. Their earliest works seem 
to have been chiefiy of a philosophical and theological 
nature. Of their two oldest writers, Sanchoniatho 
and Mochus, or Moschus, of Sidon, accounts will be 
found in the Dictionary of Biography and My¬ 
thology, as well as a discussion of the question re¬ 
specting the genuineness of the remains attributed 
to the fonner; on which subject the reader may also 
consult Lobeck {Aglaophcmus, ii. p. 1264, sqq.), 
Orelli {Sanchoniathonis Fragm. p. xiii. sqq.), Creu- 
zer {Symholik, pt. i. p. 110, 3rd edit.), Movers 
(Die Phdnizkr, i. p. 120, sqq.; and in the Jahr- 
biicher fur Theologie u. christl. Pkilosophie, 1836, 
vol. vii. pt. i.), and Kenrick {Phoenicia, ch. xi.). 
Later Phoenician writers ore known only under 
Greek names, as Theodotus, Hypsicrates, Philo- 
stratus, &c., and blend Greek legends with their 
native authorities. We learn from Josephus (c. 
Apion. i. 17) that there were at Tyre public re¬ 
cords, very carefully kept, and extending through a 
long series of years, upon which the later histories 
seem to have been founded; but unfortunately these 
have all perished. Thus we are deprived of the 
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annals of one of the oldest and most remarkable 
people of antiquity; and, by a perverse fate, the in¬ 
ventors of letters have been deprived of that benefit 
which their discovery has bestowed on other, and 
often less distinguished, nations which have bor¬ 
rowed it. 

The arithmetical system of the Phoenicians re¬ 
sembled that of the Egyptians. The units were 
marked by simple strokes, whilst 10 was denoted 
cither by a horizontal lino or by a semicircle; 20 by 
the letter n; and 100 had also a special mark, with 
strokes for the units denoting additional hundreds. 
(Gescn. Mon. Phoen. i. I. c. 6.) Their weights and 
measures were nearly the same as those of the 
Jews. 

The Phoenicians, and more particularly the Si- 
donians, excelled in the glyptic and plastic arts. 
Their drinking vessels, of gold and silver, are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in Homer: as the silver vase 
which Achilles proposed as the reward of the victor in 
the funeral games in honour of Patroclus (Iliad, xxiii. 
743), and the bowl given to Tclemachus by Mcnc- 
laus. (Od. iv. 618 ; comp. Strab. xvi. p. 757.) The 
Phoenicians probably also manufactured fictile and 
glass vases; but the origin of tlie vases called Phoe¬ 
nician, found in Southern Italy, rest^ on no certain 
authority. They particularly excelled in works in 
bronze. Thus the pillars which they cast for Solo¬ 
mon’s temple were 18 cubits in height and 12 in 
circumference, with capitals 5 cubits high. From 
the nature of their country their architecture must 
have consisted more of wood than of stone; but they 
must have attained to great art in the preparation 
of the materials, since those designed for the temple 
of Solomon required no further labour, but only to 
be put together, when they arrived at Jerusalem. 
The internal decorations were carvings in olive-wood, 
cedar, and gold. The Phoenicians do not appear to 
have excelled in sculpture. This was probably 
owing to the nature of their religion. Their idols 
M'ore not, like those of Greece and Kome, elaborate 
representations of the human form, but mere rude and 
shapeless stones called Baeiuli; and freqtiently their 
temples were entirely empty. Figures of the Phoe¬ 
nician Venus, but of very rude sculpture, have, how¬ 
ever, been found in Cyprus. The Phoenicians 
brought to great perfection the art of carving and 
inlaying in ivoiy, and the manufacture of jewellery 
and female ornaments, which proved of such irre¬ 
sistible attraction to the Grecian and Jewish women, 
as may be seen in the story of Eumaeus in Homer 
(Gc?. XV. 415), and in the indignant denunciations 
of Isaiah (iii. 19). They likewise excelled in the 
art of engraving gems. (2 Chron. ii. 14.) Music 
is said to have been an invention of the Sidonians 
(Sanchoniath. p. 32, ed. Orell.), and a peculiar sort 
of cithara was called \vpo(poivi^. (Athen. iv. 183.) 

VIII. Manufactuues, Commkuce, and Navi¬ 
gation. 

The staple manufacture of Phoenicia was the 
celebrated purple dye; but it was not a monopoly. 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 7) characterises the purple dye as 
coming from Greece; and Egypt and Arabia also 
manufactured it, but of vegetable materiiUs. The 
peculiarity of the Phoenician article was that it was 
obtained from fish of the genera buccinum and 
raurex, which were almost peculiar to the Phoenician 
coast, and which even there were found in perfection 
only on the rocky part between the Tyrian Climax 
and the promontory of Carmel. The liquor is con- 
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tained in a little vein or canal which follows the 
spiral line of these molluscs, and yields but a very 
small drop. The fluid, which is extracted with a 
pointed instrument, is of a yellowish white, or cream 
colour, and smells like garlic. If applied to linen, 
cotton, or wool, and exposed to a strong light, 
it successively becomes green, blue, red, and deep 
purple ; and when washed in soap and water a 
bright and permanent crimson is produced. The 
buccinum, which is so named from its trumpet 
shape, is found on rocks near the shore, but the 
murex must be dredged in deep water. The latter, 
in its general form, resembles the buccinum, but 
is rougher and more spinous. The Helix ianihinoy 
also found on the Phoenician coast, yields a similar 
fluid. The superiority of the Tyrian purple was 
owing to the abundance and quality of the fish, and 
probably also to some chemical secret. The best 
accounts of these fish will be found in Aristotle 
(//. Anim. lib. v.) and Pliny (ix. 61. s. 62) ; and es¬ 
pecially in a paper of Reaumur in the Mimoires de 
VAcademie des Sciences, 1711; and of the manu¬ 
facture of the purple in Amati, De Restitutione Pur- 
purarum, and Don Michaele Rosa, Dissertazione 
delle Poiyore e delle Materie Vestiarie presso gli 
Antichi. The trade seems to have been confined to 
Tyre, though the poets speak of Sidonian purple. 
(Ovid, Tr. iv. 2. 27.) Tyre, under the Romans, 
had the exclusive privilege of manufacturing the 
imperial purple, and decrees were promulgateii pro¬ 
hibiting its use by all except magistrates. (Flav. 
Vopisc. Aurel. c. 45 ; Suet. Nero, 32.) The manu¬ 
facture seems to have flourished till the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks. 

As Tyre was filmed for its purple, so Sidon was 
renowned for its glass, which was made from the 
fine sand on the coast near Mount Carmel. Pliny 
(xxxvi. 65) describes its discovery as accidental. 
Some merchants who had arrived on this coast with 
a cargo of natron, employed some lumps of it, 
instead of stones, to prop up their cauldron ; and the 
natron being molted by the lieat of the fire, produced a 
stream of glass on the sand. It is probable, however, 
that the art was derived from Egypt, where it flou¬ 
rished in very ancient time.s. The Sidonians made use 
of the blowpipe, the lathe or wheel, and the graver. 
They also cast gla.ss mirrors, and were probably ac¬ 
quainted with the art of imitating precious stones by 
means of glass. (Plin. 1. c.) The Phoenicians were 
also famous for the manufacture of cloth, fine linen, 
and embroidered robes, as wo see in the description 
of those brought from Sidon by Paris (wewAoi trap- 
ttoIkiKoi, ^ftya ywaiKwv hi^oviwv, Iliad, vi. 289), 
and in Scriptural allusions. (2 Chron. ii. 14, &c.) 
Phoenicia was likewise celebrated for its perfumes. 
(Juv. viii. 159 ; Plin. xi. 3. s. 2.) 

Assyria and Egypt, as well as Phoenicia, had 
reached a high pitch of civilisation, yet the geogra¬ 
phical position of the former, and the habits and 
policy of the latter, prevented them from commu¬ 
nicating it. On the Phoenicians, therefore, devolved 
the beneficent task of civilising mankind by means 
of commerce, for which their maritime situation on 
the borders of Europe and Asia admirably fitted 
them. Their original occupation was that of mere 
carriers of the produce and manufactures of Assyria 
and Egypt (Herod, i. 1); but their maritime supe- 
riority led them to combine with it the profession of 
piracy, which in that age was not r^arded as dis¬ 
graceful. (Thucyd. i. 6; H(Mn. Od. xv. 415, &c.) 
They wore especially noted as slave-dealers, (fierodk 
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ii. 54; Horn. Od. xiv. 285.) The importation of 
clothe, trinkets, &c., in Phoenician ships, is con- 
stantljr alluded to in the Homeric poems; but the 
Phoenicians are as constantly described as a crafty 
deceitful race, who were ever bent on entrapping tlie 
unwary. (//. vi. 290, xxiii. 743, &c.) It would 
be.absurd, however, to suppose that they were always 
fraudulent in their dealings. Ezekiel (xxvii.) 
drnws a glowing picture of their commerce and of 
the splendour of their vessels. From his description 
we may gather the following particulars. The trade 
of the Phoenicians with the Erythraean sea, com¬ 
prised spices, myrrh, frankincense, precious stones, 
and gold-sand. The coast of Africa S. of Bab-eU 
Mand&h produced frankincense and spices superior 
to those of Arabia. The cotton garments mentioned 
by the prophet were probably Indian fabrics, and 
the “ bright iron ” Indian steel. Ezekiel mentions 
only linen as forming their trade with Egypt, but 
we know that they also drew their supplies of corn 
from thence. (Jsaiah, xxiii. 3.) In return for these 
Commodities, the Phoenicians supplied the Egyptians 
with wine, with asphalt for their embalmments, and 
probably witli incense for their temples. (Herod. 

iii. 6; Diod. xix. 99.) Their traffic with Syria and 
Mesopotamia, besides the indigenous products of 
those countries, probably included Indian articles, 
which came by that route. Babylon, which is called 
by Ezekiel (xvii. 4) a city of merchants, must have 
been a place of great trade, and besides the traffic 
which it carried on by means of its canal communi¬ 
cation with the Tigris, had manufactures of its own, 
especially embroideries. With Nineveh also, while 
it flourished, the Phoenicians must have had an ex¬ 
tensive commerce. The neighbouring Judaea fur¬ 
nished them with wheat, grape-honey, oil, and balm; 
and from the pastoral nations of Arabia they pro¬ 
cured sheep and goats. Proceeding to more northern 
regions, wo find Damascus supplying them with 
white wool and the precious wine of Helbon. Ar¬ 
menia and the countries bordering on tlie southern and 
eastern shores of the Euxine—the modern Georgia 
and Circassia —furnished horses, mules, and slaves ; 
also copper and the tunny fish. Phoenicia had 
undoubt^Iy great commercial intercourse with 
Greece, as is evident from the fact that tho Grecian 
ifemes for the principal objects of oriental commerce, 
especially spices and perfumes, were derived from 
the Phoenicians. (Herod, iii. 111.) In the time 
of Socrates a Phoenician vessel seems regularly to 
have visited the Peiraoeus. (Xenoph, Oecon. c. 8.) 
Tarshish, or Taitessus, the modern Andalusia^ was 
the source whence the Phoenicians derived their 
silver, iron, tin, and lead. Silver was so abimdant 
in this country that they substituted it for the 
masses of lead which served as anchors. At a later 
period they procured their tin from Britain. They 
appear also to have traded on the NW. coast of 
Africa as far as Senegal^ as well as to tho Fortunate 
Islands, or Canaries. They must also, of course, 
have carried on a great trade with their many colonies, 
which there will be occasion to enumerate in the 
following section. It is remarkable that Ezekiel 
always describes the nations as bringing their wares 
to the Phoenicians, and the latter are not mentioned 
as going forth to fetch them. The caravan trade 
must at that time have been in the hands of the 
nomad Syrian and Arabian tribes by \vhom the 
Phoenicians were surrounded, and the business of 
the latter consisted in distributing by voyages to 
the various coasts of the Mediterranean the articles 
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which haa thus been brought to them overland. 
(Herod, i. 1.) At a later period, however, they 
seem to have themselves engaged in tho caravan 
trade, and we have already mentioned their journeys 
in tho track of Alexander. Their pedlars, or retail 
dealers, probably traversed Syria and Palestine from 
the earliest' times. (Prowess, xxxi. 24; Isaiah^ 
xxiii. 8.) In some foreign towns the Phoenicians 
had factories, or settlements for the purposes of 
trade. Thus the Tyrians had a fish-market at 
Jerusalem {Nehemtah, xiii. 16), chiefly perhaps for 
the salted tunnies wliich they brought from the 
Euxine. They had also a settlement at Memphis 
(Herod, ii. 112), and, after the close of the wars 
between the Greeks and Persians, at Athens, as 
already related, as well as in other places. 

In their original seats on the Persian Gulf the 
Phoenicians used only rafts (Plin. vii. 67) ; but on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean they constructed 
regular vessels. In their early voyages, which 
combined piracy with trade, they probably employed 
tho pcnteconter, a long and swift vessel of 50 oars, 
(Comp. Herod, i. 163.) The trireme, or ship of war, 
and gaulos, or tiib-liko merchantman adapted for 
stowage, which took its name from a milk-pail, 
were later inventions. (Ibid. iii. 136.) The excel¬ 
lent arrangements of a Phoenician vessel are de¬ 
scribed in a passage of Xenophon before cited. 
{Oecon. 8 ; cf. Heliodor. v. 18 ; Isaiah^ ii. 16.) We 
have already described the Pataeci, or figure-heads 
of their vessels. The Phoenicians were the first to 
steer by observation of the stars (Plin. vii. 56; 
Manil, i. 297, sqq.) ; and could thus ventui'O out to 
sea whilst the Greeks and Romans were still creeping 
along the coast. Astronomy indeed had been pre¬ 
viously studied by the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
but the Phoenicians were the first wlio applied 
arithmetic to it, and thus made it practically useful. 
(Strab, xvi. 757.) Herodotus (iv. 42) relates a 
story that, at the instance of Neco, king of Egypt, a 
Phoenician vessel circumnavigated Africa, setting 
off from tho Red Sea and returning by the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; and though the father of history doubted 
the account himself, yet the details which he gives 
are in themselves so probable, and the assertion of 
the circumnavigators that they had the sun on their 
right hand, or to the N. of them, as must really 
have been the case, is so unlikely to have been in¬ 
vented, that there seems to be no good reason for 
doubting theacliievement. (Comp. Rennell, Geogr.of 
Herodotus., p. 682, sqq. ; Grote, Hist, of Greece, 
iii. pp. 377, sqq.) 

IX, Colonies. 

The foundation of colonies forms so marked a 
feature in Phoenician history, that it is necessary to 
give a general sketch of the colonial system of tlie 
Phoenicians, although an account of each settlement 
appears under its proper head. Their position made 
them a commercial and maritime people, and the 
nature of their country, which would not admit of 
a great increase of inhabitants, led them to plant 
colonies. Before the rise of the maritime power of 
the Greeks they had the command of the sea for 
many centuries, and their colonisation thus proceeded 
without interruption. Their settlements, like those 
of the Greeks, were of the true nature of colonies, 
and not, like the Roman system, mere military occu¬ 
pations ; that is, a portion of tlie population migrated 
to and settled in these distant possessions. Hence 
they resembled our own colonies in America or 
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Australia, as dl8tinp;nished from our occupation of 
India* A modem writer has, with much erudition and 
ingenuity, endeavoured to trace the progress of 
Phoenician colonisation from the threefold cycle of 
ancient myths respecting the wanderings of Bel or 
Baal—the Cronos of the Greeks, and patron god of 
Byblus and Berytus; of Astarte or *10 (Venus- 
Urania), who was especially worshipped at Sidon; 
and of Melcarth or the Tyrian Hercules. (Movers, 
Phoen, vol. ii. pt. ii. ch. 2.) With these myths are 
combined the legends of tlie rape of Europa, of the 
wanderings of Cadmus and Harmonia, of Helen, 
Dido, &c. That some portion of historical truth 
may lie at the bottom of these myths can hardly bo 
disputed; but a critical discussion of them would 
require more space than can be hero devoted to the 
subject, and we must therefore content ourselves 
with giving a short sketch of what seems to be the 
most probable march of Phoenician colonisation. 

Cyprus, which lay within sight of Phoenicia, was 
probably one of the first places colonised thence. 
Its name of Chittim, mentioned in Genesis (x.), is 
preserved in that of Citium, its chief town. (Cic. 
Fin, iv. 20.) Paphos and Palaepaphos, at the 
SW. extremity of the island, and Golgos, near the 
SE. point, were the chief seats of the worship of 
Vonus-Urania, the propagation of which marked 
the progress of Phoenician colonisation. The origin 
of the colony is likewise shown by the legend of 
the conquest of Cyprus by Belfis, king of Sidon 
(—“ turn Belus opimum Vastabat Cyprum, et victor 
ditione tenebat,” Virg. Aen. i. 621, et ib. Serv.), who 
was the reputed founder of Citium, Lapathus, and 
other Cyprian towns. (Alex. Ephes. in Stephan, v. 
AifryiSos.) A great many Phoenician inscriptions 
have been found in this island. Hence the Phoe¬ 
nicians seem to have proceeded to the coast of Asia 
Minor, the islands of the Greek Archipelago, and the 
coast of Greece itself. Phoenician myths and tra¬ 
ditions are interwoven with the earliest history of 
Greece, and long precede the Trojan War. Such 
are the legends of Agenor in Cilicia, of Europa in 
lihodes and Crete, of Cadmus in Thasos, Boeotia, 
Euboea and Thera. Rhodes seems to have been 
early visited by the Phoenicians; and, if it did not 
actually become their colony, there are at least 
numerous traces that they were once predominant in 
the island. It is mentioned in Genesis (x. 4) in con¬ 
nection with Citium and Tartessus. (Coinp.Epiphan. 
adv. Ilaeres. 30. 25, and Movers, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 
248, note 127.) Conon, a writer who flourished in 
the Augustan period, mentions that the Heliades, 
the ruling dynasty in Rhodes, were expelled by the 
Phoenicians {Fab. 47, op. Phot. p. 187), and 
numerous other traditions testify their occupation of 
the island. Traces of the Phoenicians may also be 
found in Crete, though they are fainter there than 
at Rhodes. It is the scene of the myth of Europa, 
the Sidonian Astarte; and the towns of Itanos, which 
also bore the name of Araden (Sleph. B. 8. v. ’Irai'df; 
Hierocl. § II; Acts, xxvii. 12), Lebena, and Phoe- 
nice, were reputed to have been founded by tlicm. 
We learn from Thucydides (i. 8) that the greater 
part of the Cyclades were colonisetl by Phoenician.^. 
There are traces of them in Cilicia, Lycia, and 
Caria. We have already alluded to their intimate 
connection with the last-named country, and Thucy¬ 
dides, in the passage just cited, mixes the Garians 
and Phoenicians together. Chios and Samos are 
.also connected with the Phoenicians by ancient 
myths; and at Tenedos, Melicertes, worshipped with 
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the sacrifice of infants, is the Tyrian Meclarth, also 
called Palaemon by the Greeks. (Lycophr. Cass. 
229.) There are traces of Phoenician colonies in 
Bithynia, but not more eastward in the Euxine, 
diough it cannot be doubted that their voyages ex¬ 
tended farther. Mythological analogies indicate 
their presence in Imbros and Lemnos, and there are 
distinct historical evidences of their settlements in the 
neighbouring island of Thasos. Herodotus had 
himself beheld the gigantic traces of their mining 
operations there, in which they appeared to have 
turned a whole mountain upside-down (vi. 47). 
The fable ran, that they had come thither in search 
of Europa. (Id. ii. 44.) They had also settlements 
for the purposes of mining at Mount Pangaeus, on 
the opposite coast of Thrace. (Plin. vii. 57; Strab. 
xiv. p. 680.) According to Strabo (x. p. 447), 
Cadmus and his Arabs once dwelt at Chalcis in 
Euboea, having crossed over from Boeotia. Of the 
settlement of the Phoenicians in the latter country, 
there is historical testimony, to whatever credibility 
the legend of Cadmus may be entitled. (Herod, v. 
57). The name of ‘'O'y^a, or Onca, by which 
Minerva was worshipped at Thebes, and which was 
also given to one of the city gates, was pure Phoe¬ 
nician. (Euphor. ap. Steph. B. s. v .: cf. Pausan. ix. 
12.) From Thebes the Cadineans were expelled 
by the Argives, and retired among the Enchelees, an 
Illyrian people (Herod, v. 61); and Illyrius, a son of 
Cadmus and Harmonia, was said to have given name 
to their country. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 4.) The 
Paphians, the ancient inhabitants of Cephallenia, 
were the reputed descendants of Cadmus. {Odyss, 
XV. 426.) 

To colonise Sicily required bolder navigation; 
but with the instinct of a commercial and maritime 
people, the Phoenicians seized its promontories and 
adjacent isles for the purpose of trading with the 
natives. (Thucyd. vi. 2.) Subsequently, however, 
they were gradually driven form their possessions by 
the growing power of the Greek colonies in that 
island, and were ultimately confined to its NW. 
corner (/6.), which was the nearest point to Car¬ 
thago. Daedalus, an epithet of Hephaestos, the 
father of the Phoenician Cabin, is represented as 
flying from Crete to Sicily. (Diod. iv. 77.) The 
Venus of Mount Eryx was probably of Phoenician 
origin from the veneration paid to her by the Car¬ 
thaginians. (Aelian, H. An. iv. 2; Athen. ix. p. 
934.) An inscription found at Segesta mentions a 
priestess of Venus-Urania, which was the Phoenician 
Venus. {Rhein. Mtis. vol. iv. p. 91.) There is some 
difficulty, however, with regard to the temples of this 
deity, from the attempts which have frequently been 
made to connect them with the wanderings of the 
Trojans after the capture of their city. Thus 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus {Ant. R. i. 20) at¬ 
tributes the temple of Venus at Cythera to Aeneas, 
whilst by Herodotus (i. 105) it is assigned to the 
Phoenicians. The migration of the latter to the 
western side of Sicily must have taken place after 
the year 736 b. o., the date of the arrival of the 
Greek colonists. There are no traces of the Phoe¬ 
nicians in Italy, but the islands between Sicily and 
Africa seem to have been occupied by them. 
Diodorus (v. 12) mentions Melite, or Malta, as a 
Phoenician colony. In later times, however, it was 
occupied by the Carthaginians, so that here, as in 
the rest of these islands, it is difficult to distinguish 
whether the antiquities belong to them, or to the 
Phoenicians. Farther westward we may track the 
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latter in Sardinia, where Claudtan (JBeU, Gild, 520) 
inentiohs Garalis as founded by the Tyrians, in con¬ 
tradistinction to Sulci, founded by the Cartb^inians. 
And the coins of Aebusus {Ivica) seem to denote 
tlie occupation of it by the Phoenicians, since they 
have emblems of the Cabiriac worship. 

The very early intercourse between Phoenicia and 
the south of Spain is attested by the mention of 
Tarshish, or Tartessus, in the 10th chap, of Genesis. 
To the same purport is the legend of the expedition 
of Hercules against Chrysaor, the father of Geryon, 
which was of course naval, and which sailed from 
Crete. (Herod, iv. 8; Diod. iv. 17, sqq. v. 17, &c.) 
The account of Diodorus leads us to conclude that 
this was an earlier colony than some of the inter¬ 
mediately situated ones. The Phoenicians had no 
doubt carried on a commercial intercourse with 
Tartessus long before the foundation of Gadeira or 
Cadiz, The date of the latter event can be ascer¬ 
tained with very remarkable accuracy. Velleius 
Paterculus (i. 2) informs us that it was founded a 
few years before Utica; and from Aristotle (de 
Miroh. Auscult. o. 146) we learn that Utica was 
founded 287 years before Carthago. Now as the 
latter city must have been founded at least 800 
years b. c., it follows that Gadeira must have been 
built about eleven centuries before our aera. The 
temple of Hercules, or Melcarth, at this place re¬ 
tained, even down to the time of Silius Italicus, the 
primitive rites of Phoenician worship; the fane had 
no image, and the only visible symbol of a god was 
an ever-burning fire ; the ministering priests were 
barefooted and clad in linen, and the entrance of 
women and swine was prohibited. {Punic, iii. 22, 
scq.) Long before this period, however, it had 
ceased to be a Phoenician colony; for the Phocaeans 
who sailed to Tartessus in the time of Cyrus, about 
556 B. 0., found it an independent state^ governed 
by its own king Arganthonius. (Herod, i. 163.) 
Many other towns were doubtless founded in the 
S. of Spain by the Phoenicians; but the subsequent 
occupation of the country by the Carthaginians 
i-onders it difficult to determine which were Punic 
and which genuine Phoenician. It is probable, 
however, tliat those in which the worship of Her¬ 
cules, or of the Cabiri, can be traced, as Carteia, 
Malaca, Sexti, &c., were of Tyrian foundation. To 
this early and long continued connection with Phoe¬ 
nicia we may perhaps ascribe that superior civili¬ 
sation and immemorable use of writing which Strabo 
(iii. 139) observed among the Turduli and Tur- 
detani. 

Farther in the Atlantic, it is possible that the 
Phoenicians may have had settlements in the Cassi- 
terides, or tin districts on the coast of Cornwall and 
the ScUly hlandz; and that northwards they may 
have extended their voyages as far as the Baltic in 
search of amber. [Bhitannicak Ins. Vol. 1. p. 433, 
seq.] (Corap. Heeren, Researches, <^c, ii. pp. 63,68.) 
But these points rest principally on conjecture. 
There are more decided traces of Phoenician occu¬ 
pation on the NW. or Atlantic coast of Africa. 
Abyla, like Calpe, was one of the Pillars of Hercules,! 
and *his temple at Lixus in Mauretania was said to 
be older even than that at Gadeira. (Plin. xix. 4. 
8. 22.) Tinge was founded by Antaeus, with whom 
Hercules is fabled to have combated (Mela, i. 5; 
8trab.iii. p.l40); and the Sinus Emporicus (adAiros 
’£/iWoptMdr, StiBb. xvii. 827), on the W. coast of 
Mauretania, seems to have been so named from the 
commercial settlements of the Phoenicians. Cerne 
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was the limit of their voyages on this coast; but the 
situation of Geme is s^ a subject of discussion* 
[Cerne.] 

With regard to their colonies on the N. or Medi¬ 
terranean coast of Africa, Strabo (i. p. 48) tells us 
that the Phoenicians occupied the middle parts of 
Africa soon after the Trojan War, and they were 
probably acquainted with it much sooner. Their 
earliest recorded settlement was Itace, or Utica, on 
the western extremity of what was afterwards CjUled 
the gulf of Carthage, the date of which has been 
already mentioned. Pliny (xvi. 79) relates that the 
cedar beams of the temple of Apollo at Utica had 
lasted since its foundation, 1178 years before his 
time; and as Pliny wrote about 78 years after the 
birth of Christ, this anecdote corroborates the date 
before assigned to the foundation of Gades and 
Utica. The Phoenicians also founded other towns 
on this coast, as Hippo, Hadnimetum, Leptis, &c. 
(Sail. Jug, c. 19), and especially Carthage, on 
which it is unnecessary to expatiate here. [Car¬ 
thago.] 

The principal modem works on Phoenicia are, 
Bochart’s Geoyraphia Sacra, a performance of un¬ 
bounded learning, but the conclusions of which, from 
the defective state of critical and ethnographical 
science at the time when it was written, cannot 
always be accepted; Gesenius, Monumenta Phoe^ 
nicia; Movers, article Phonizien, in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyclopadie, and especially his work Die 
Phdnizier, of which two volumes are published, but 
which is still incomplete; and Mr. Kenrick’s Phoe¬ 
nicia, 8 VO. London, 1855, to which the compiler of 
this article is much indebted The reader may also 
consult with advantage Hengstenberg, Be Rebus 
Tyriorum, Berlin, 1832, and Beitrdge zur Einlei^ 
tuny in das Alte Testament ; Heeren, Historical Re¬ 
searches, cj'c. vol. ii. Oxford, 1833; Grote, History 
of CrTcece, vol. iii. ch, 18; Forbiger, Handhuch der 
altcn Geoyraphie, vol. ii. p. 659, sqq.; Russegger, 
Reisenf Burckhardt, Syria; Robinson, Biblical 
Researches, &c. [T. H. D.] 

PHOENI'CE. [Phila.] 

PHOENI'CIS. [Medeon, No. 3.] 
PHOENI'CIUS MONS. [Boeotia, p. 412, a.] 
PHOENI'CUS (4>otm/cot}s). 1. A port of Ionia, 
at the foot of Mount Mimas. (Thucyd. viii. 34.) 
Livy (xxxvi. 45) notices it in his account of the 
naval operations of the Romans and their allies 
against Antiochus (comp. Steph. B. s. v,) ; but its 
identification is not easy, Leake {Asia Minor, p. 263) 
regarding it as the same as the modem port of 
Tshesme, and Hamilton {Researches, ii. p. 6) as the 
port of Egri-Limen, 

2. A port of Lycia, a little to the east of Patara; 
it was scarcely 2 miles distant from the latter place, 
and surrounded on all sides by high cliffs. In the 
war against Antiochus a Roman fleet took its station 
there with a view of taking Patara. (Liv. xxxvii. 
16.) Beaufort {Karamania, p. 7) observes that 
Livy’s description answers accurately to the bay of 
Kalamaki As to Mount Phoenicus in Lycia, see 
Olympus, Vol. II. p. 480. [L. S.] 

PHOENTCUS. [Phycus] 

PHOENPCUS {^oiviKovs \iixy\v, Strab. xviL 
p. 799 ; Ptol. iv. 5. § 7 ; Stadiasm, § 12), a har¬ 
bour of Marmarica, ofif which there were the two 
islands Didymae, which must not be confounded 
with those which Ptolemy (iv. 5. § 76) places off 
the Chersonesus Parva on the coast of Aegypt. Its 
position must be sought between Pniobus (Uylyevs, 
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Strab. 2. C »; Ptol. 1. c. ; Stadiasm. which is identi¬ 
fied with Rds Tanhvb, and Rd$-aUKanai8. [K.B.X] 
PHOENrCUS PORTUS (Xi/tV^otvtKoOs). 1. A 
harbour of Messcnia, W. of the promontory Acritas, 
and in front of the islands of Ocnussae. It seems 
to be the inlet of the sea opposite tlie E. end of the 
island. Skkmi, which island is called by the Italians 
Capri^ or Cabrera. (Paus. iv. 34. § 12; Leake, 
Morea, vol. i. p. 434.) 

2. A harbour in the island of Cythera. [Vol. I. 
p. 738, b.] 

PHOENICU'SA. [Aeoliae Insulae.] 
PHOENIX 1. A river of Malis, flowing 

into the Asopus, S. of the latter, and at the distance 
of 15 stadia from Thermopylae. (Herod, vii. 198; 
Strab. ix. p. 428; Leake, Northei'n Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 32.) 

2. A river of Tlie.'^saly, flowing into the Apidanus. 
(Vibius Sequest. p. 16; Plin. iv. 8. s. 15; Lucan, vi. 
374; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 515.) 

3. A small river of Achaia. [Vol. I. p. 13, b.] 
PHOETEIAE. [Piiytia.] 

PHOEZON. [Mantineia, p. 264, a.] 
PHOLEGANDROS (^oKeyavbpos, Strab. x. p. 
484, seq.; Steph. B. 8. v.; ioKiKOLvZpos or 4>6Ad- 
tcavZpos, Ptol. iii. 15. § 31: Eth. ^o\eydvSpios, 
^o\tyapbp7pos : PolyJeandro'), an island in the Ao- 
gaean sea, and one of the smaller of the Cyclades, 
lying between Melos and Sicinos. It was said to 
have derived its name from a son of Minos. (Steph. 
B. 8. V.) It was called the iron Pholegandros by 
Aratus, on account of its ruggedness, but it is more 
fertile and better cultivated than this epithet would 
lead one to suppose. The modern town stands upon 
the site of the ancient city, of which there are only 
a few remains, upon the northern side of the island. 
(Ross, Reisen auf den Gricch, Inseln, vol. i. p. 
146.) 

PHO'LOE. [Elis, p. 817.] 

PHO'RBIA. [Myconos.] 

PHOTICE (4»wTiK^), a city in Epeirus, mentioned 
only by later writers, was restored by Justinian. 
Procopius says that it originally stood in a marshy 
situation, and that Justinian built a citadel upon a 
neighbouring height. It is identified by Veld, in the 
ancient Molossis, which now gives title to a bishop, 
but there are no Hellenic remains at this place. 
(Procop. iv. 1; Hierocl. p. 652, with Wesseling’s 
note; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 96.) 

PHRA (♦pd, Isidor, Mane. Earth, c. 16), a town 
in Ariana, mentioned by Isidorus in his brief sum¬ 
mary of the principal stations between Mesopotamia 
and Arachosia. There can be little doubt that this 
place corresponds with the Ferrah or Furrah of 
modem times (Wilson, Ariana, p, 153), on the river 
called the Fen'aJi-rud. Ritter (viii. p. 120) has 
supposed that tliis is the same place which Ptolemy 
mentions by the name of Pharazana, in Drangiana 
(vl 19. § 5); and Droysen (ii. p. 610) imagines 
that it is the same as the Phrada of Stephanus B., 
which was also a city of Drangiana, Both con¬ 
jectures are probable. [V.] 

PHRAATA (tA ♦pJara, Appian, Parth. pp. 80, 
99, ed. Schw.; Updaoma, Dion Cass. xlix. 25; 
Steph. B. 8. V.; ^apdava, Ptol. vi. 2. § 10), a place 
in ancient Media, which seems to have served as a 
winter residence for the Parthian kings, and at the 
same time as a stronghold in the cose of need. Its 
position is doubtful. Forbiger imagines that it is 
the same as tho citadel described by Strabo, under 
the name of Vera (xi. p. 523); and there seems some 
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ground for supposing that it is really the same 
place. If the name Phraata be the correct one, it is 
likely that it derived its name from Phraates. 
(Plut. Anton, c. 38.) (See Rawlinson On tkeAtro-^ 
patenian Ecbatana, R. Geog. Joum. vol. x. part 1, 
1840.) [V.] 

PHRAGANDAE. [Makdi.] 

PHREATA (♦pearo), that is, the Wells, a place 
in the district of Garsauritis in Cappadocia. (Ptol. 
V. 6. § 14.) The name is an indication of the fact 
noticed by ancient writers, that the country had a 
scanty supply of water. (Wesseling, ad Hierocl. 
p.700.) [L.S.] 

PHliTCIUM (i»piKiop), a mountain of Locris, 
above Thermopylae. (Strab. xiii. pp. 582, 621; 
Steph. B. 8. V.) 

PHRICONIS. [Cyme.] 

PHRIXA (/Ppi^a, Paus. et alii; ^pl^at, Herod, iv. 
148: Eth. ^pi^alos), a town of Triphylia in Elia, 
situated upon the left bank of the Alpheius, at the 
distance of 30 stadia from Olympia. (Strab. viii. 
p. 343; Steph. B. s.v.) It was founded by the 
Minyae (Herod. 1. c.), and its name was derived from 
Phacstus. (Steph. B. 8. v. MdKiaros.) Phrixa is 
rarely mentioned in history; but it shared the fate of 
the other Triphylian cities. (Comp. Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 
§ 30; Polyb. iv. 77, 80.) Its position is determined 
by Pausanias, who says that it was situated upon a 
pointed hill, opposite the Leucanias, a tributary of 
the Alpheius, and at a ford of the latter river. 
(Paus. vi. 21. § 6.) This pointed hill is now called 
Paleofdnaro, and is a conspicuous object from both 
sides of the river, whence the city received the name 
of Phaestus in later times. (Steph. B.5. v ♦oia'rds.) 
The city was in ruins in the time of Pausanias, who 
mentions there a temple of Athena Cydonia. Upon 
tlie summit of the hill there are still remains of 
Hellenic walls. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 210; Bob- 
luye, Recherches <fc. p. 136; Ross, Reisen im 
Peloponnes, p. 108; Curtius, Peloponnesoa, vol. ii. 
p. 90.) 

PHRIXUS (4>pi'{os), a tributary of the Erasinus, 
in the Argeia. [Akgos, p. 201, a.] 

PHRUDIS. [Frudis.] 

PHRURI (^povpoi), a Scythian people in Serica, 
described as cannibals. (Plin. vi. 17. s. 20; Dionys. 
Per. 752, and Eustath. ad foe.) 

PHRY'GIA {^pvylax Eth. ^pvyes, Phryges),one 
of the most important provinces of Asia Minor. Its 
inhabitants, the Phrygians, are to us among the 
most obscure in antiquity, at least so far as their 
origin and nationality are concerned. Still, however, 
there are many indications which seem calculated to 
lead us to definite conclusions. Some regard them as 
a Thracian tribe (Briges or Bryges), who had immi¬ 
grated into Asia; others consider them to have been 
Armenians; and others, again, to have been a mixed 
raice. Their Thracian origin is mentioned by Strabo 
(vii. p. 295, X. p. 471) and Stephanus B. (s. t>); 
and Herodotus (vii. 73) mentions a Macedonian tra¬ 
dition, according to which the Phrygians, under the 
name of Briges, were tlie neighbours of the Mace¬ 
donians before they migrated into Asia. This mi¬ 
gration, according to Xanthus {ap. Strab. xiv. p. 
680), took place after the Trojan War, and accord¬ 
ing to Conon {ap. Phot. Cod. p. 130, ed. Bekk.) 
90 years before that war, under king Midas. These 
statements, however, can hardly refer to an original 
migration of the Phrygians from Europe into Asia, 
but the migration spoken of by these authors seems 
to refer rather to the return to Asia of a portion of 
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the nation settled in Asia; for tlie Phrygians are not 
only repeatedly spoken of in the Homeric poems (//. 
ii. 862, iii. 185, x. 431, xvi. 717, xxiv. 535), but 
are generally admitted to bo one of the most ancient 
nations in Asia Minor (see the story in Herod, ii. 2), 
whence they, or rather a portion of them, must at 
one time have migrated into Europe; so that in our 
traditions the account of their migrations has been 
reversed, as in many other cases. The geographical 
position of the Phrygians points to the highlands of 
Armenia as the land of their first abode, and the 
relationship between the Phrygians and Armenians 
is attested by some singular coincidences. In the 
army of Xerxes these two nations appear under one 
commander and using the same armour; and 
Herodotus (vii. 73) adds the remark that the Ar¬ 
menians were the descendants of the Plirygians. 
Eudoxus (ap. Steph. B. s. v. ^Appevia, and Eustath. 
ad Dion. Per. 694) mentions the same circumstance, 
and moreover alludes to a similarity in the lan¬ 
guages of the two peoples. Both are said to have 
lived in subterraneous habitations (Vitruv. ii. 1; 
Xenoph. Anab. iv. 5. § 25; Diod. xiv. 28); and the 
names of both, lastly, are used as synonyms. 
(^Anecd. Grace. Oxon. iv. p. 257, od. Cramer.) 
Under these circumstances it is impossible not to 
come to the conclusion that the Phrygians were 
Armenians; though here, again, the account of their 
migration has been reversed, the Armenians not 
being descended from the Phrygians, but the Phry¬ 
gians from the Armenians. The time when they 
descended from the Armenian highlands cannot be 
determined, and unquestionably belongs to the re¬ 
motest ages, for the Phrygians are described as the 
most ancient inhabitants of Asia Minor, (Paus. i. 
14. § 2; Claudian, in Entrop. ii. 251,&c.; Appulei. 
Metam. xi. p. 762, ed. Oud.) The Phrygian legends 
of a great flood, connected with king Annaeus or 
Nannacus, also are very significant. This king re¬ 
sided at Iconium, the most eastern city of Phrygia; 
and after his death, at the age of 300 years, a great 
flood overwhelmed the country, as had been foretold 
by an ancient oracle. (Zosim. vi. 10; Suid. a. v. 
NdvvaKos; Steph. B. a. v. *1 k6viov’, comp. Ov. il/ei. 
viii. 620, &c.) Phrygia is said to have first risen 
out of the flood, and the ark and Mount Ararat arc 
mentioned in connection with the Phiygian town of 
Celaenae. After this the Phrygians are said to 
have been the first to adopt idolatry. (Grac. Sibyll. 
i. 196,262, 266, vii. 12—15.) The influence of 
the Old Testament upon these traditions is unmis¬ 
takable, but the identity of the Phrygians and Ar¬ 
menians is thereby nevertheless confirmed. Another 
argument in favour of our supposition may bo de¬ 
rived from the architectural remains which have 
been discovered in modern times, and are scarcely 
noticed at all by the ancient writers. Vitruvius 
(ii. 1) remarks, that the Phrygians hollowed out the 
natural hills of their country, and formed in them 
pa-ssages and rooms for habitations, so far as the 
nature of the hills permitted. This statement is 
most fully confiimed by modem travellers, who have 
found such habitations cut into rocks in almost all 
parts of the Asiatic peninsula. (Hamilton, Ke- 
aearchea^ ii. p. 250, 288 ; Texier, Deacription de 
TAsie MineiarCy i. p. 210, who describes an immense 
town thus formed out of the natural rock.) A few 
of these architectural monuments are adorned with 
inscriptions in Phrygian. (Texier and Steuart, A 
Deacriptwn of aonm ancient MonwMnta with !%• 
$cidptiont stUl existing in Lydia and Phrygia,^ 
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London, 1842.) These inscriptions must be of 
Phrygian origin, as is attested by such proper names 
as Midas, Ates, Aregastes, and others, which occur 
in them, though some have unsuccessfully attempted 
to make out that they are Greek. The impression 
which these stupendous works, and above all the 
rock-city, make upon the beholder, is that he has be¬ 
fore him works executed by human hands at a most 
remote period, not, as Vitruvius intimates, becauso 
there was a want of timber, but because the first 
robust inhabitants thought it safest and most con¬ 
venient to construct such habitations for themselves. 
They do not contain the slightest trace of a resem¬ 
blance with Greek or Roman structures; but whilo 
we assert this, it cannot be denied, on the other 
hand, that they display a striking resemblance to 
those structures which in Greece we are in tho 
habit of calling Pelasgian or Cyclopian, whence 
Texier designates the above mentioned rock-city 
(near Boghagkieui, between the Halys and Iris) by 
the name of a Pelasgian city. (Comp, Hamilton, 
Researches^ i. pp. 48, 490, ii. pp. 226, &c., 209.) 
Even tho lion gate of Mycenae reappears in several 
places. (Ainsworth, Travels and Researches, ii. 
p. 58; Leake, Asia Minor, p. 28.) These facts 
throw a surprising light upon the legend about tho 
migration of the Phrygian Pelops into Argolis, and 
the tombs of the Phrygians in Peloponnesus, nien- 
tioned by Athenaeus (xiv. p. 625). But yet much 
remains to be done by more systematic exploration of 
tho countries in Asia Minor, and by the interpreta¬ 
tion of their monuments. One conclusion, however, 
can even now be arrived at, viz. that there must have 
been a time when the race of the Phrygians formed, 
if not the sole population of Asia Minor, at least 
by far the most important, bordering in the east on 
their kinsmen, the Armenians, and in the soutli- 
east on tribes of the Semitic race. This conclusion 
is supported by many facts derived from ancient 
writers. Independently of several Greek and Trojan 
legends refeiTing to the southern coasts of Asia 
Minor, the name of the Phrygian mountain Olympus 
also occurs in Cilicia and Lycia; the north of 
Bithynia was in earlier times called Bebrycia, and 
the town of Otroia on the Ascanian lake reminds us 
of the Phrygian chief Otreu.s. (Horn. II. iii. 186.) 
In the west of Asia Minor, the country about Mount 
Sipylus was once occupied by Phrygians (Strab. 

xii. p. 571); the Trojan Thebe also bore tho name 
Mygdonia, which is synonymous with Phrygia (Strab. 

xiii. p. 588); Mygdonians are mentioned in tho 
neighbourhood of Miletus (Aelian, V. II. viii. 5); 
and Polyaenus (JStrateg. viii. 37) relates that the 
Bebryces, in conjunction with the Phocacans, carried 
on war against the neighbouring barbarians. 

From all this we infer that Trojans, Mysians, 
Maeonians, Mygdonians, and Dolionians were all 
branches of the great Phrygian race. In the Iliad 
the Trojans and Phrygians appear in the closest 
relation, for Hecuba is a Phrygian princess (xvi. 
718), Priam is the ally of the Phrygians against 
the Amazons (iii. 184, &c.), the name Hector is 
said to be Phrygian (Hesych. s. v. Aapetos), and 
the names Paris and Scamandrius seem likewise to 
be Phrygian for the Greek Alexander and Astya- 
nax. It is also well known that both the Greek 
and Roman poets use the names Trojan and Phry¬ 
gian as synonyms. From the Homeric hymn on 
Aphrodite (113) it might be inferred that Trojans 
and Phrygians spoke different languages; but that 
passage is equally clear, if it is t^en as alluding 
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only to a dialectic diflference. Now as the Trojans 
throughout the Homeric poems appear as a people 
akin to the Greeks, and are even called Hellenes 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (^Ant. Rom. i. 61), 
it follows that the Phrygians also must have been 
related to the Greeks. This, again, is further sup¬ 
ported by direct evidence; for, looking apart from 
the tradition about Pelops, which we have already 
alluded to, king Midas is said to have been the 6rst 
of all foreigners to have dedicated, about the middle 
of the eighth century n. c., a present to the Delphic 
oracle (Herod, i. 14); and Plato (^Cratyl. p. 410) 
mentions several words which were common to the 
Greek and Phrygian languages. (Comp. Jablonski, 
Opera^ vol. iii. p. 64, &c. ed. Te Water.); and, 
liistly, the Armenian language itself is now proved 
to be akin to the Greek. (Schroeder, TliAsaur. Ling. 
Arm. p. 61.) The radical identity of the Phry¬ 
gians, Trojans, and Greeks being thus established, 
we shall proceed to show that many other Asiatic 
nations belonged to the same stock. The name of 
the Mygdoniana, as already observed, is often used 
synonymously with that of the Phrygians (Paus. x. 
27. § 1), and in Homer (//. iii. 186) the leader of 
tlie Phrygians is called Mygdon. According to 
Stephanus B. {s, v. MuySouta)^ lastly, Mygdonia was 
the name of a district in Great Phrygia, as well as 
of a part of Macedonia. The Doliones, who extended 
westward as far as the Aesepus, were separated 
from the Mygdonians by the river Rhyndacus. 
(Strab. XIV, p. 681; Schol, ad Apollon, Rhod, i. 936, 
943, 1115.) At a later time they disappear from 
history, their name being absorbed by that of the 
Phrygians. The Mysians are easily recognisable as 
a Phrygian people, both from their history and the 
country they inhabited. They, too, are called Thra¬ 
cians, and their language is said to have been a 
mixture of Phrygian and Lydian (Strab. xii. p. 672), 
and Mysians and Phrygians were so intermingled 
that their frontiers could scarcely be distinguished. 
(Strab. xii. p. 664; Eustath. ad Uom, Il. ii. 862, 
orf Dionya. Per, 810; Suid. s.v. oudev As 

to the Maeonians, see Lydia. The tribes of Asia 
Minor, which are usually designated by the name 
Pelusgians, thus unquestionably were branches of 
the great Phrygian stock, and the whole of the 
western part of the peninsula was thus inhabited by 
a variety of tribes all belonging to the same family. 
But the Phrygians also extended into Europe, where 
their chief seats were in the central parts of Emathia. 
(Herod, viii. 138; corap. Strab. xiv. p. 680.) There 
we meet with Phrygians, or with a modification of 
their name, Brygians, in all directions. Mardonius, 
on his expedition against Greece, met Brygians in 
Thrace. (Herod, vi. 45; Steph. B. a.v. Bpitnat; 
Plin. iv. 18, where we have probably to read Brycae 
for Brysae.) The Phrygian population of Thrace 
is strongly attested by the fact that many names of 
places were common to Thrace and Troas. (Strab. 
xiii. p. 690; comp. Thucyd. ii. 99; Suid. s,v. ©d- 
pvpis\ Solin. 15; Tzetz. Chil. iii. 812.) Traces of 
Phrygians also occur in Chalcidicc. (Lycoph. 1404; 
Steph. B. 8. V, Kpovffls.} Further south they appetir 
about Mount Oeta and even in Attica. (Thucyd. 
ii. 22; Strab. xiii. p. 621; Steph. B. s. v. ^pvyia and 
^plHiov\ Eustath. ad Dionya. Per, 810.) Mount 
Olympus, also, was perhaps only a repetition of the 
Phrygian name. In the west of Kdessa in Mace¬ 
donia, about lake Lychnidus, we meet with Bryges 
(Strab. vii. pp. 326, 327; Steph. B. a. v. Bpu|), and 
in the same vicinity we have tl\e towns of Brygion, 
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Brygias, and Mutatio Brucida. (Steph. B. a. w.\ 
It Hieroa. p. 607.) The westernmost traces of 
Brygians we find about Dyrrhachium. (Strab. l.c.\ 
Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 39; Scymn. 433, 436.) It is 
difficult to determine how far Phrygian tribes ex¬ 
tended northward. The country beyond the eastern 
part of Mount Haemus seems to have been ocenpied 
at all times by Thracians; but Phrygians extended 
very far north on both sides of Mount Scardus, for 
Pannonia and Moesia seem to be only difierent 
forms for Paeonia and Mysia; and the Breucae 
on the Savus also betray their origin by their name. 
It is possible also that the Dardani were Phrygians, 
and descendants of the Teucrians in Troas; at least 
they are clearly distinguished from the Illyrians. 
(Polyb. ii. 6.) Strabo, lastly, connects the Illyrian 
Henetes with those of Asia Minor who are men¬ 
tioned by Homer (il. ii. 852), and even the Dalma¬ 
tians are in one passage described as Armenians and 
Phrygians. (Cramer, Anecd. Graec. Ox. iii. p. 257.) 
If we sum up the results thus obtained, we find that 
at one time the Phrygians constituted the main 
body of the population of the greater part of Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Illyricum. Allusions to their mi¬ 
grations into these countries are not wanting, for, 
independently of the traditions about the migrations 
of the Teucrians and Mysians (Herod, v- 13, vii. 
20; Strab. Fragm. 37; Lycophr. 741, &c.), we have 
the account of the migration of Midas to the plains 
of Emathia, which evidently refers to the same great 
event. (Athen. xv. p. 603; Lycoph. 1397, &c.) 

The great commotions which took place in Asia and 
Europe after the Trojan War were most unfortunate 
for the Phiygians. In Europe the Illyrians pressed 
southwards, and from the north-east the &ytho- 
Thracian tribes pushed forward and occupied almost 
all the country east of the river Axius; Hellenic colo¬ 
nies were established on the coasts, while the rising 
state of the Macedonians drove the Phrygians from 
Emathia. (Syncell. pp. 198, 261 ; Justin, viii. 1.) 
Under such circumstances, it cannot surprise us to 
find that the great nation of the Phrygians disap¬ 
peared from Europe, where the Paeonians and Pan- 
nonians were their only remnants. It is probable 
that at that time many of them migrated back to 
Asia, an event dated by Xanthus ninety years before 
the Trojan War. It must have been about the same 
time that Lesser Mysia and Lesser Phrygia were 
formed in Asia, which is expressed by Strabo (xii. 
pp. 565, 571, 572, xiii. p. 586) in his statement 
that the Phrygians and Mysians conquered the ruler 
of the country, and took possession of Troas and the 
neighbouring countries. 

But in Asia Minor, too, misfortunes came upon 
the Phrygians from all quarters. From the south¬ 
east the ^mitic tribes advanced further and farther; 
Diodorus (ii. 2, &c.) represents Phrygia as subdued 
even by Ninus ; but it is an historical fact that the 
Syrian Cappadocians forced themselves between the 
Armenians and Phrygians, and thus separated them. 
(Herod, i. 72, v. 49, vii. 72.) Strabo also (xii. p. 
559) speaks of structures of Somiramis in Pontus. 
The whole of the south coast of Asia Minor, as far 
as Caria, received a Semitic population at a very 
early period; and the ancient Phrygian or Pelasgian 
people were in some parts reduced to the condition 
of Helots. (Athen. iv. p. 271.) The latest of 
these Syrophoenician immigrants seem to have been 
the Lydians [Lydia], whose struggles with tlte 
Mysians are expressly mentioned. (Strab. xiii. p. 
612; Scylax, p. 36.) This victorious progress of tho 
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Semitic races exercised the greatest influence upon 
the Phrygians; for not only was their political im> 
portance weakened, but their national independence 
was lost, and their language and religion were so 
deeply affected that it is scarcely possible to sepa¬ 
rate the foreign elements from what is original and 
indigenous. In the north also the Phrygians were 
hard pressed, for the same Thracians who had 
driven them out of Europe, also invaded Asia; for 
although Homer does not distinctly mention Thra¬ 
cians in Asia, yet, in the historical ages, they occu¬ 
pied the whole coast from the Hellespont to Hera- 
cleiai under the names of Thyni, Bithyni, and Mari- 
andyni. (Comp. Herod, vii. 75.) The conflicts 
between the ancient Phrygians and the Thracians 
are alluded to in several legends. Thus king Midas 
killed himself when the Treres ravaged Asia Minor 
as far as Paphlagonia and Cilicia (Strab. i. p. 61) ; 
the Mariandyni are described as engaged in a war 
against the Mysians and Bebryces, in which Mygdon, 
the king of the latter, was slain. (Apollod. i. 9. § 
23, ii. 5. § 9; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 752, 780, 786, 
with the Schol.; Tzotz. Chii iii. 808, &c.) The 
brief peiiod during which the Phrygians are said to 
have exorcised the supremacy at sea, which Listed 
for twenty-five, and, according to otliei*s, only five 
years, and which is assigned to the beginning of the 
ninth century b. c., is probably connected with that 
age in which the Phrygians were engaged in per¬ 
petual war8(Diod. vii. 13; Syncell. p, 181); and it 
may have been about the same time that Phrygians 
from the Scamander and from Troy migrated to 
Sicily. (Pans. v. 25. § 6.) 

It was a salutaiy circumstance that the numerous 
Greek colonies on the coast of Asia Minor counter¬ 
acted the spreading influence of the Semitic race; 
but still the strength of the Phrygians was broken; 
they had withdrawn from all quarters to the cen¬ 
tral parts of the peninsula, and Croesus incorpo¬ 
rated them with his own empire. During the con¬ 
quests of Cyrus, Greater and Lesser Phrygia arc 
already distinguished (Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 5. § 3, vi. 
2. § 10, vii. 4. § 16, viii. 6. § 7), the former being 
governed by a satrap (ii, 1. § 5), and the latter, 
also called Phrygia on the Hellespont, by a king, 
(vii. 4. § 8). 

After having thus reached the period of authentic 
history, we are enabled to turn our attention to the 
condition of the Phiygians, and the country which 
they ultimately inhabited. As to the name Phryges, 
of which Bryges, Briges, Breuci, Bebryces, and Be- 
recynthae are only different forms, we are informed 
by Hesychius ( 5 . v. Bpiyts) that in the language of 
the kindred Lydians (that is, Maeonians) it signifled 
^ freemen.” The nation bearing this name appears 
throughout of a very peaceable disposition, and un¬ 
able to resist foreign impressions and influences. 
None of their many traditions and legends points to 
a warlike or heroic period in their history, but all 
have a somewhat mystic and fantastic character. 
The whole of their early history is connected with 
the names Midas and Gordius. After the conquest 
of their country by Persia, the Phrygians are gene- 
r^ly mentioned only with contempt, and the Phry¬ 
gian names Midas and Manes were given to slaves. 
(Cic. p. Flacc. 27; Curt, vi. 11; Strab. vii. p. 304.) 
But their civilisation increased in consequence of their 
peaeeftil disposition. Agriculture was their chief 
occupation; and whoever killed an ox or stole agri¬ 
cultural implements was put to death. (Nicol. 
Daraaso. p, 148, ed. Orelli.) Gordius, their king, is 
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tuud to have been called from the plough to the 
throne. (Arrian, Andb. ii. 3. $ 1; Justin, xii. 7.) 
Pliny (vii. 6) calls the biga an invention of the 
Phrygians. Great care also was bestowed upon the 
cultivation of the vine ; and commerce flourished 
among them in the very earliest times, as we must 
infer from their well-built towns mentioned by Homer 
(//. iii. 400). The foundation of all their great 
towns, which were at the same time commercial 
emporia, belongs to the mythical ages, as, e. g., Pes- 
sinus, Gordium, Cclaenae, and Apamea. The reli¬ 
gious ideas of the Phrygians are of great interest 
and importance, and appear to have exercised a 
greater influence upon the mythology of the Greeks 
than is commonly supposed, for many a mysterious 
tradition or legend current among the Greeks must 
be traced to Phrygia, and can bo explained only by 
a reference to that country. Truly Phrygian divini¬ 
ties were Cybele (Rhea or Agdistis), and Sabazius, 
the Phrygian name for Dionysus. (Strab. x. p. 
470, &c.) With the worship of these deities were 
connected the celebrated orgiastic rites, accompanied 
by wild music and dances, which were subsequently 
introduced among the Greeks. Other less important 
divinities of Phrygian origin were Olympus, Hyag- 
nis, Lityerses, and Marsyas. It also deserves to be 
noticed that the Phrygians never took or exacted an 
oath. (Nicol. Damasc. p. 148.) But all that we 
hear of the religion of the Phrygians during the his¬ 
torical times appears to show that it was a mixture 
of their own original form of worship, with the less 
pure rites introduced by the Syro-Phoenician tribes. 

The once extensive temtoty inhabited by the 
Phrygians, had been limited, as was observed above, 
at the time of the Persian dominion, to Lesskr 
Phuyoia, on the Hellespont, and Greater Phry¬ 
gia. It is almost impossible accurately to define the 
boundaries of the former; according to Scylax (p. 
35; comp. Pomp. Mela, i. 19) it extended along the 
coast of the Hellespont from the river Cius to Se.stu.s; 
but it certainly embraced Troas likewise, for Pto¬ 
lemy marks the two countries os identical. To¬ 
wards the interior of the peninsula the boundaries 
are not known at all, but politically as a province it 
bordered in the east on Bithynia and Great Phrygia, 
and in the south on Lydia. Great Phrygia 
formed the central country of Asia Minor, extending 
from oast to west about 40 geographical miles, and 
from south to north about 35. It was bounded in 
the north by Bithynia and Paphlagonia, and in the 
east by Cappadocia and Lycaonia, the river Halys 
forming the boundary. (Herod, t. 52.) The 
southern frontier towards Pisidia and Cilicia was 
formed by Mount Taurus; in the W8.st Mounts 
Tmohis and Messogis extend to the western ex¬ 
tremity of Mount Taurus; but it is almost impossible 
to define the boundary line towards Mysia, Lydia, 
and Caria, the nationalities not being distinctly 
marked, and the Romans having intentionally obli¬ 
terated the ancient landmarks. (Strab. xii. p. 664, 
xiii. p. 629.) The most important part in the 
north of Phrygia was the fertile valley of the San- 
garius, where Phrygians lived in the time of Homer 
{II. iii. 187, xvi. 719), and where some of their 
most important cities were situated. Iconium, the 
easternmost city of Phrygia, was situated in a fertile 
district; but the country to the north-west of it, with 
the salt lake Tatta, was barren and cold, forming a 
high plateau, which was only fit for pasture, and 
suffered from frequent droughts. The southern 
portion of Phrygia,.surrounded by Mount Taurus, a 
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branch of it turning to the north-west, and by the 
moantains containing the soorces of the Maeander, 
bore the surname Parorios; it was a table-land, 
but, to judge from the many towns it contained, it 
cannot have been as barren as the northern plateau. 
In the west Phrygia comprised the upper valley of 
the Maeander, and it is there that wo find the most 
beautiful and most populous parts of Phrygia; but 
that district was much exposed to earthquakes in 
consequence of the volcanic nature of the district, 
which is attested by the hot-springs of Ilierapolis, 
and the Plutonium, from which suffocating exha¬ 
lations were sent forth. (Claudian, in Eutrop. ii. 
270, &c.; Strab. xii. pp. 578, &c., 629, &c.; Herod, 
vii. 30; Vitruv. viii. 3.) 

Phrygia wa.s a country rich in every kind of pro¬ 
duce. Its mountains seem to have furnished gold; 
for that metal plays an important part in the legends 
of Midas, and several of the Phrygian rivers are called 
“ auriferi.” (Claudian, 1. c. 258.) Phrygian mar¬ 
ble, especially the species found near Synnada, was 
very celebrated. (Strab. xii. p. 579; Paus. i. 18. 
§ 8, &c.; Ov. Fast. v. 529 ; Stat. Silv. i. 5. 36.) 
The extensive cultivation of the vine is clear from 
the worship of Dionysus (Sabazius), and Homer (//. 
iii. 184) also gives to the country the attribute 
d/47reAd€(r<ro. The parts most distinguished for 
their excellent wine, however, were subsequently 
separated from Phrygia and added to neighbouring 
provinces. But Phrygia was most distinguished for 
its slieep and the fineness of their wool (Strab. xii. 
p. 578). King Amyntas is said to have kept no less 
than 300 flocks of sheep on the barren table-land, 
whence we must infer tliat sheep-l)reeding was car¬ 
ried on there on a very largo scale. (Comp. Suid. 
t. V, 4fpvylwv dpiwv’j Aristoph. Av. 493; Strab. 1. c. 
p. 568.) 

When Alexander had overthrown the Persian 
power in Asia Minor, he assigned Great Phrygia to 
Antigonus, b. c. 333 (Arrian, Anab. i. 29); and 
during the first division of Alexander’s empire that 
general retained Phrygia, to which were added Lycia 
and Pamphylia, while Leonnatus obtained Lesser 
Phrygia. (Dexipp, ap. Phot. p. 64 ; Curt. x. 10 ; 
Duxl. xviii. 3; Justin, xiii. 4.) In the beginning 
of B. c. 321, Perdiccas assigned Greater Phrygia, 
and probably also the Le.sser, to Euinenes(J ustin, xiii. 
6 ; Corn. Nep. Eum. 3); but in the new division of , 
Triparadisus Antigonus recovered liis former pro- ; 
Vinces, and Arrhidaeus obtained Lesser Phrygia, 
which, however, was taken from him by Antigonus 
us early as b. o. 319. (Diod. xviii. 39, xix. 51, 
62, 75; Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 72.) After the death 
of Antigonus, in b. c. 301, Lesser Phrygia fell into 
the hands of Lysimachus, and Great Phrygia into 
those of Seleucus (Appian, Syr. 55), who, after con¬ 
quering Lysimachus, in b. c. 282, united the two 
Phiygias with the Syrian empire. (Appian, Syr. 
62 ; Justin, xvii. 2 ; Memnon, Hist. Hera,cl. 9.) 
Soon two other kingdoms, Bithynia and Pergamuni, 
were formed in the vicinity of Phrygia, and the 
Gauls or Galatae, the most dangerous enemy of the 
Asiatics, took permanent possession of the north¬ 
eastern part of Phrygia, the valley of the Sangarius. 
Thus was formed Galatia, which in our maps sepa¬ 
rates Greater Phrygia from Paphlagonia and Bithy¬ 
nia; and the ancient towns of Gordium, Ancyra, and 
Pessinus now became the seats of the Gauls. To 
the east also Phrygia lost a portion of its territory, 
for Lycaonia was extended so far westward as to 
^bmee the whole of the above mentioned barren 
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plateau. (Strab. xiv. p. 663.) It is not impoBsiblo 
that Attalus I. of Pergamum may have taken pos¬ 
session of Lesser Phrygia as early as b. o. 240, when 
he had gained a decisive victory over the Gauls, 
seeing that the Trocmi, one of their tribes, had 
dwelt on the Hellespont (Liv. xxxviii. 16); but his 
dominion was soon after reduced by the Syrian kings 
to its original dimensions, that is, the country be¬ 
tween the Sinus Elaeus and the bay of Adramyt- 
tium. However, after the defeat of Antiochus in 
the battle of Magnesia, in b. c. 191, Eumenes II. of 
Pergamum obtained from the Romans the greater 
part of Asia Minor and with it both the Phrygias. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 624 ; Liv. xxxvii. 54, &c.) Eu- 
mciies on that occasion also acquired another dis¬ 
trict, which had been in the possession of Prusias, 
king of Bithynia. Livy (xxxviii, 39) calls that 
district My.sia, but it must have been the same 
country as the Phrygia Epictetus of Strabo 
(xii. pp. 563, 564, 571, 575, 576). But Strabo is 
certainly mistaken in regarding Phrygia Epictetus 
as identical with Lesser Phrygia on the Hellespont,— 
the former, according to his own showing, nowhere 
touching the sea (p. 564), but being situated south 
of Mount Olympus (p. 575), and being bounded in 
the north and partly in the west also by Bithynia 
(p. 563). The same conclusion must be drawn 
from the situations of the towns of Azani, Midaeum, 
and Dorylueuin, wliich ho himself assigns to Phrygia 
Epictetus (p. 576), and which Ptolemy also men» 
tions as Plirygian towns. These facts clearly show how 
confu.scd Strabo’s ideas about those countries were. 
The fact of Livy calling the district Mysia is easily 
accounted for, since the names Phrygia and Mysia 
are often confounded, and the town of Cadi is some¬ 
times called Mysian, though, according to Strabo, it 
belonged to Phrygia Epictetus. It was therefore 
unquestionably this part of Phrygia about which 
Eumenes of Pergamum wa.s at war with Prusias, and 
which by the decision of the Romans was handed 
over to the Pergamenian king, and hence obtained the 
name of Phrygia Epictetus, that is, “ the acquired in 
addition to.” (Polyb. Excerpt, de Legat. 128,129, 
135, 136; Liv. xxxix. 51; Strab. p. 563.) After the 
death of Attalus III., b. c. 133, all Phrygia with 
the rest of the kingdom of Pergamum fell into the 
hands of the Romans. A few years later, when the 
kingdom of Pergamum became a Roman province, 
Phrygia was given to Mithridates V. of Pontus (Just, 
xxxviii. 1; Appian, Bell. Mithr. 57), but after his 
death in b. c. 120 it was taken from his son and 
successor, Mithridates VL, and declared free. (Ap¬ 
pian, 1. c.) This freedom, however, was not calcu¬ 
lated to promote the interests of the Phrygians, who 
gradually lost their importance. The Romans after¬ 
wards divided the country into jurisdictiones, bub 
without any regard to tribes or natural boundaries. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 629; Plin. v. 29.) In b. c. 88 the 
districts of Laodiceia, Apameia, and Synnada seem 
to have been added to the province of Cilicia.' (Cic. 
in Verr. i. 17, 37.) But this arrangement was not 
lasting, for afterwards we find those three districts 
as a part of the province of Asia, and then again as. 
a part of Cilicia, until in b. c. 49 they appear to 
have become permanently united with Asia. The 
east and south of Phrygia, however, especially the 
towns of Apollonia, Antiocheia, and Philomelium, 
did not belong to the province of Asia. In the new 
division of the empire made in the 4th century 
A. D., Phrygia Parorios was added to the province 
of Pisidia, and a district on the Maeander to Caria. 
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The xemaming part of Phrygia was then divided into 
PhiygU^Salutaris, comprising the easteim part with 
Synnt^ for its capital, and Phrygia Pacatiana 
(sometimes abo called Capatiana), which comprised 
the western part down to the frontiers of Caria. 
{Noiit, Imp. c. 2; Hierocl. pp. 664, 676; Constant. 
Porph. <fe Thm.. i. 1; Ducas, p. 42 ; see the ex¬ 
cellent article Phrygia in Pauly’s liealencych)paediey 
by 0 . Abel ; Cramer, Asia Minor^ ii. p. 1, &c. ; 
Kiebuhr, Lect on Anc, Hist i. p. 83, &c., ii. p. 
382.) [L. S.] 

PHRYGIA PISIDICA. [Pisidia.] 
PHTHENOTES NOMOS {^B€v 6 r‘t]s or *d€v 6 rov 
P 0 fi 6 sy Ptol. iv. 5. § 48 ; Plin. v. 9, s. 9), another 
name for the Nomos Chemmites in the Aegyptian 
Delta. [Buto; Chemmis.] [W. B. D.] 

PHTHIA. [Phaia.] 

PHTHIA, PHTHIOTIS. [Thessalia.] 
PHTHIRA (♦d/pa, Steph. B. a. v ; written ♦d/p 
in Meineke’s edition of Stephanus), a mountain in 
Caria, inhabited by the Phthires, is evidently the 
Same as the ♦deipwv 6pos of Homer (//. ii. 868), 
which, according to Hecataeus, was identical with 
Mt Latmus, but w’hich others supposed to be the 
same as Mt. Grius, running parallel to Mt. Latmus. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 635.) 

PHTHIRO'PHAGI (♦derpoc^dyoi), i. e. “lice- 
eaters,” a Scythian people, so called from their filth 
and dirt (airh rov avxP-oo koI rov ir/vou, Strab. xi. 
p. 449). Some modern writers endeavour to derive 
their name from (pOeip, the fruit of the ir/rur or fir- 
tree, which served as their food (Ritter, Vorhalky 
p. 549), but there can be no doubt, from the expla¬ 
nation of Strabo, of the sense in which the word 
was understood in antiquity. This savage people is 
variously placed by different writers. According to 
Strabo they inhabited the mountains of Caucasus 
(Strab. xi. pp. 492, 499), and according to other 
writers diflferent parts of the coasts of the Black 
Sea. (Arrian, Per, P. Eux. p. 18; Mela, i. 18; 
Plin. vi. 4.) Ptolemy places them in Asiatic Sar- 
matia beyond the Rha (v. 9. § 17). According to 
Pliny (vi 4) they were subsequently called Salae. 
The Budini are also said to have ate lico (<p0eipo- 
rpayiovaiy Herod, iv. 109). 

PHTHUTH (♦0oi5d, Ptol. iv. 1. § 3; ♦ot^rr^y, Jos. 
Ahtiq. i. 6. § 2; Fut, Plin. v. 1), a river of Maure¬ 
tania, which has been identified with the Wady Ten- 
9 ^, In the ethnographic table of Genesis (x. 6), 
I’hut is reckoned among the sons of Ham. This im¬ 
mediate descent of Phut (a nanr.* which is generally 
admitted to indicate Mauretania) from Hum indi¬ 
cates, like their Greek name, the depth of colour 
which distinguished the Mauretanians. In Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 10) the men of Phut are represented as 
serving in the Tyrian armies (comp. xxx. 5,xxxviii. 
5 ); as also in Jeremiah (xlvi. 9) they are sum¬ 
moned to the hosts of Aegypt; and in Nahum 
(iii. 9) they are the helpers of Nineveh. (Winer, 
Reahoorterlmchy 8,v.\ Kenrick, Phoenicia^ pp. 137, 
277.) [E.B.J.] 

PHUNDU'SI (♦owSovtroi), a tribe mentioned by 
Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 12) as inhabiting the Chersonesus 
Cimbrica in the noith of Germany, and dwelling 
north of the Gobandi and Chali. 2^uss (Die Deut~ 
scheny p. 152), without satisfactory reasons, regards 
them as the same with the Sedusii mention^ by 
Caesar (B. G, i. 31, 37, 61.) [L. S.] 

PHURGISATIS (♦ov^to-ar/s), a town in the 
aoath of Germany, mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. 
11 . § 80 ) ; it was situated in the country of the 
VOL. n. 
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Quadi, and Wilhelm {Germanim^ p. 230) believes 
that it existed in Moravia, in the neighbourhood of 
Znaim. [L. S.] 

PHUSIPARA (^ov 0 'nrdpa)y a town of the dis¬ 
trict of Melitene in Armenia Minor, between Ciniaca 
and Eusemara, is mentioned only by Ptolemy (v. 7. 
§7). [L.S.] 

PHYCUS (^vKovSy Strab. viii. p. 363, xvii. p. 
837 ; Ptol. iv. 4. § 5: Plin. v. 5), the most 
northerly point of the Libyan coast, 2800 stadia 
from Taenarum (350 M. P., Plin. /. c.), and 125 
M. P. from Crete. (Plin. /. c.) Cato touched at 
this point in Africa after leaving Crete, but the 
natives refused to receive his ships. (Lucan, ix. 
40.) Synesius, who has given in his letters (A)». 
61, 100, 114, 129) several particulars about this 
spot, states that it wa.s dangerous to live here because 
of the stagnant waters, and their fetid exhalations. It 
had a harbour situated to the W., which is confirmed 
by the Coast-desen iber {Stadiasm. § 53, where it is by 
an error called Phoeniens). Soylax (p. 46) placed the 
gardens and lake of the Hesperidesnear this headland, 
now Rds-al-liazat or lids Sem, where Smyth (^Medi¬ 
terranean, p. 455) marks the coast bold and steep, 
rising gradually to Cyrene. (Paeho, Voyage, p. 
169 ; Barth, Wanderungen, p. 498.) [E. B. J.] 

PHY'LACE (♦uAd/fr/: Eth. ^vKaKi](Tios.') 1. A. 
town of Phthiotis in Thessaly, one of the places 
subject to Protesilaus, and frequently mentioned in 
the Homeric poems. (11. ii. 695, xiii. 696, xv. 335, 
Od. xi. 290; comp. Apoll. Rhod. i. 45; Steph. B. 
8 . V.) It contained a temple of Protesilaus. (Find. 
Isthm. i. 84.) Pliny erroneously calls it a town of 
Magnesia (iv. 9. s. 16). Strabo describes it as 
standing between Pharsalus and Phthiutic Thebes, 
at the distance of about 100 stadia from the latter 
(ix. pp. 433, 435). Leake places it at about 40 
minutes from Ghidek, in tlie descent from a pass, 
where there are remains of an ancient town. The 
situation near the entrance of a pass is well suited 
to the name of PJiylace. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol, iv. pp. 332, 364.) 

2. A town of Molossis in Epeirus, of uncertain 
site. (Liv. xlv. 26.) 

3. A jdace in Arcadia, upon the frontiers of 
Tegea and Laconia, where the Alpheius rises. (Faus. 
viii. 54. § 1.) 

4. A town of Pieria in Macedonia (Ptol. iii. 13. 
§ 40), the inhabitants of which are mentioned by 
Pliny under the name of Fhylacaei (iv. 10. s. 17). 

PHYLACEIUM (♦uXa/ccIov or riwAa/caTov), a 
town of western Phrygia, at a short distance from 
Themisonium. (Ptol. v. 2. § 26 ; Tab. Pent.', 
Gcogr. Rav. i. 18, where it is called Filaction.) 
The Phrygian tribe of the ♦i;Aa«'^>'crtot, mentioned 
by Ptolemy (v. 2, § 27), undoubtedly derived its 
name from this place. [L. S.] 

PHYLE. [Attica, p. 329, b.] 

PHYLLEIUM, PHYLLUS. [Asteiuum.] 
PHYLLIS (♦oAA/s), a district of Thrace in the 
neighbourhood of Mt. Pangaeus, bounded by the An- 
gites on the W. and by the Strymon on the S. 
(Herod, vii. 113; Steph. B. a. r.) 

PHYRITES, a small tributary of the Caystrus, 
having its origin in the western branch of Mount 
Tmolus, and flowing in a southern direction through 
the Pegasean marsh (Stagnum Pegaseum), dis¬ 
charges itself into the Caystrus some distance above 
Ephesus. (Plin. V. 31.) [L. 8.1 

PHYSCA, PHYSCUS. [Eordaea.] 
PHYSCELLA. [Galbfsus-] 

ss 
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PHYSCUS (^uffKos: Eth, ♦w<ric€i;f), a town of 
Caria, in the territory of the Bhodians, situated on 
the coast, with a harbour and a grove sacred to Leto. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 652; Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. § 245; 
Ptol. V. 2. § 11, where it is called ^ovcko,') It is im¬ 
possible to suppose that this Physcus was the port- 
town of Mylasa (Strab. xiv. p.659); we must rather 
assmne that Passala, the port of Mylasa, also bore 
the name of Physcus. Our Physcus was the ordi¬ 
nary landing-place for vessels sailing from Rhod«i 
to Asia Minor. (Strab. xiv. p. 663; comp. Steph. 
B. s. V.) This harbour, now called Marmorice, and 
a part of it Physco^ is one of the finest in the world, 
and in 1801 Lord Nelson’s fleet anchored here, be¬ 
fore the battle ef the Nile. [L. S.] 

PHYSCUS, a tributary of the Tigris. [Tigris.] 
PHYTEUM (^uTfoi/, Pol. V. 7; 4»uTotoi/, Steph. 
B. 8 . V. : Oavala), a town of Aetolia, probably on 
the northern shore of the lake Trichonis. (Leake, 
Northern Greece^ vol. i. p. 155.) 

PHY'TIA or PHOETEIAE (^urla, Thuc. iii. 
106 ; ♦oiTctat, Pol. iv. 63 ; 4»o(T/at, Steph. B. s. v. : 
Eth. ^olrtus^ ^otridu, ‘^dros : Porta'), a 

town in the interior of Acarnania, situated on a height 
W. of Stratus, and strongly fortified. It lay on the 
road from Stratus to Medeon and Liinnaea. After 
the time of Alexander tlie Great it fell into the 
hands of the Aetolians, together with the other towns 
in the W. of Acarnania. It was taken by Philip in 
his expedition against Aetolia in h. c. 219 ; but the 
Aetolians, doubtless, obtained possession of it again, 
^ther before or after the conquest of Philip by the 
Romans. It is mentioned as one of the towns of 
Acarnania in a Greek inscription found at Pwita, 
the site of Actium, the date of which is probably 
prior to the time of Augustus. In this inscription 
the ethnic fonn 4>oiridv occurs, which is analogous 
to *AKapvdif, Ahidu, 'Arivrdv, 'ABafxdv, ^A(dv. 
(Thuc., Pol., ll. cc, ; Bockh, Corpus Imcript, No. 
1793; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p, 574, 
eeq.) 

PPALA (nfoAa), a town in the interior of Pon- 
tus Galaticus, mentioned only by Ptolemy (v. 6. 
§9). [L.S.] 

PIALA (nlaXa or IltdSSa, Ptol. vi. 16. § 6), 
a town of Serica, from which the people Pialae 
(IltciAat or IliciSSat), dwelling as far as the river 
Oechardus, derived their name. (Ptol. vi. 16. § 4.) 
In some MSS. of Pliny (vi. 17. s. 19) the Pialae 
are mentioned as a people iu Scythia intra Imaum; 
but Sillig reads Psacae. 

PIALAE. [PiALA.] 

PIA'LIA (n/aA./a), a town of Histiaeotis in 
Thessaly, at the foot of Mt. Cercetium, probably 
represented by tlie Hellenic remains either at Skid- 
tina or Ardhdm, (Steph. B. s. r,; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 529.) 

PIARE'NSII (TLiap'hvaioi, Ptol. iii. 10. § 9), a 
people of Moesia Inferior, adjoining its southern or 
Thracian boundary. [T. H. D.] 

PICARIA. [Dalmatia.] 

PICE'NSII (lltKiivaioi, Ptol. iii. 9. § 2), a people 
seated in the N£. part of Moesia Superior, on the 
river Timarus. [T. II. D.] 

PICENTES. [PiCENUM.] 

PICE'NTIA. [PlOENTINI.] 

PICENTPNI (TltKerrirot, Ptol. ,• Wfeevres, Strab.), 
a tribe or people of Central Italy, settled in the 
southern part of Campania, adjoining the frontiers of 
Lucania. Their name obviously indicates a close 
connection with the inhabitants of Picenum on the 
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opposite side of the Italian peninsula; and this is 
explained by Strabo, who tells us that they were in 
fact a portion of that people who had been trans¬ 
ported by the Romans from their original abodes to 
the shores of the Tyrrhenian sea. (Strab. v. p. 251.) 
The period of this transfer is not mentioned, but it 
in all probability took place on or shortly after the 
conquest of Picenum by the Romans, b. o. 266. 
During the Second Punic War, the Picentini espoused 
the cause of Hannibal, for which conduct they were 
severely punished after the close of the war, being, 
like the Lucanians and Bruttians, prohibited from 
military service, and employed for the inferior duties 
of public messengers and couriers. They were at the 
same time compelled to abandon their chief town, 
which bore the name of Picentia, and to disperse 
themselves in the villages and hamlets of the sur¬ 
rounding country. (Strab. 1. c.) The more effec¬ 
tually to hold them in check, the Romans in B.o* 194 
founded in their territory the colony of Salemnm, 
which quickly rose to be a flourishing town, and the 
chief place of the surrounding district (Strab. Ic,; 
Liv. xxxiv, 45; Veil. Pat. i. 15). Picentia, however, 
did not cease to exist: Florus indeed appears to date 
its destruction only from the period of the Social 
War (Flor. iii. 18); but even long after this it is 
mentioned as a town both by Mela and Pliny, and 
its name is still found in the Tabula as late as the 
4th century. (Mel. ii. 4. § 9; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; 
7'ab. Pent.) The name of Viceruta is still borne by 
a hamlet on the road from Salerno to EboU, and the 
stream on which it is situated is still called the Vi- 
centino,* but it is probable that the ancient city was 
situated rather more inland. (Romanelli, vol iii 
p. 610; Zannoni, Carta del Regno di NapoU.) 

The boundaries of the Picentini are clearly marked 
both by Strabo and Pliny. They occupied the 
southern slope of the ridge of mountains which sepa¬ 
rates the gulf of Posidonia from that of Naples, ex¬ 
tending from the promontory of Minerva to the mouth 
of the Silarus. Ptolemy alone extends their confines 
across the range in question as far as the mouth of 
the vSarnus, and includes Surrentum among their 
towns. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 7.) But there is little doubt 
that this is inaccurate. 

The name of Picentini is generally confined by 
geographers to the petty people in question, that of 
Picentes being given to the people of Picenum on the 
Adriatic. But it is doubtful how far this distinction 
was observed in ancient times. Picentinus is used 
as an adjective form for “ belonging to Picenum 
both by P(jmpey {ap. Cic. ad Att. viii. 12, c.) and 
Tacitus (^Uisi. iv. 63); while Strabo rises IliKsvriroi 
for the people of Picenum, and TlUeyrts for those in 
Campania. The latter are indeed so seldom men¬ 
tioned that we can hardly determine what was the 
general usage in regard to them. [E. H. B.] 

PICENTPNUM, a place in Pannonia, on the left 
bank of the Savus, on the road from Sisoia to Sir- 
mium. (It. Ant. p. 260.) It is possible that some 
ancient remains now called Eula may mark the site 
of the ancient Picentinurn. [L. S.] 

PICE'NUM (^ Pol, Strab.: Etk 

niK€Prtvoi, Strab.; Tlutrirol, Ptol; Picentes, Cic., 
Varr., Plin., &c., but sometimes also Picentini and 
Piceni), a province or region of Central Italy, ex¬ 
tending along the coast of the Adriatic from the 
mouth of the Aesis to that of the Matrinus, and in¬ 
land as far as the central ridge of the Apennines. It 
was thus bounded on the W. by the Umbrians and 
Sabines, on the S. by the Vesti^ and on the M. by 
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the temtory occupied by the GalH SenoneS) which 
was iCfberwards incorporated into the proyince of 
Umbria* The latter district seems to have been at 
one time regarded as rather belonging to Picenom. 
Thus Polybins includes the “ Gallicus Ager” in 
Pioenum; and Livy even describes the colony of 
Ariminum as founded “ in Piceno,” (Pol. ii. 21 ; 
Liv. Epit. XV.) But the boundaries of Pioenum 
were definitely established, as above stated, in the 
time of Augustus, according to whoso division it 
constituted fiie Fifth Region of Italy. (Plin. iii. 1^. 
s. 18; Strab. v. p. 240.) The district thus bounded 
forms' a tract of about 80 geographical miles (800 
stadia, Strab. v. p. 241) in length, with an average 
breadth of from 30 to 40 miles. The southern part 
of the territory thus limited was inhabited by a 
tribe called the Praetutii, who appear to have 
been to some extent a different people from the Pi- 
centes: hence Pliny gives to this district the name 
of Regio Praetutiana; and Livy more than once 
notices the Praetutianus Ager, as if it were distinct 
fit)m the Picenus Ager. (Plin. 1. c.; Liv. xxii. 9, 
xxvii, 43.) The narrow strip between the rivers 
Vomanus and Matrinus, called the Ager Hadrianus, 
seems to have also been regarded as in some degree 
a separate district (Plin. l.c.; Liv. xxii. 9); but 
both these tracts were generally comprised by geo¬ 
graphers as mere subdivisions of Picenum in the 
more extensive sense. 

Veiy little is known of the history of the Picentes; 
but ancient writers seem to have generally agreed in 
assigning them a Sabine origin; tradition reported 
that they were a colony sent out from the parent 
country in consequence of a vow, or what was called 
a sacr^ spring ; and that their name was derived 
from a Woodpecker (picus),' the bird sacred to 
Mars, which was said to have guided the emigrants 
on their march. (Strab. v. p. 240; Plin. iii. 13. 
8 , 18; Fest. v. Pkena^ p. 212.) Silius Italicus, on 
the other hand, derives it from the name of Picus, 
the Italian divinity, whom he represents as the 
founder of Asculum (Sil. Ital. viii. 439—44,5); but 
this is in substance only another form of the same 
legend. That writer represents the region as pre¬ 
viously possessed by the Pelasgians; no mention of 
these is found in any otlier author, but Pliny speaks 
of Siculians and Liburnians as having had set¬ 
tlements on this coast, especially in the Praetutian 
district, where Truentum was said still to preserve 
traces of a Libumian colony (Plin. 1. c.); while the 
foundation of Numana and Ancona, further to the 
N., was ascribed to the Siculi. (/ft.) We Iiave no 
means of estimating the value of these statements; 
but it seems not improbable that in the last instance 
ther^ was a confusion with the colony of Sicilian 
Greeks which was established at a much later pe¬ 
riod at Ancona [Ancona.] This settlement, 
which was founded about 380 b. c., by a body of 
Syracusan exiles who had fled from the tyranny of 
t^nysius (Strab. v. p. 241), was the only Greek 
colony in ^is part of Italy; and its foundation is 
the only fact transmitted to us concerning the his¬ 
tory of Picenum previous to the time when it was 
brought into contact with the power of Rome. The 
Picentes appear to have stood aloof from the long pro¬ 
tracted contests of the Romans with their Samnite 
neighbours; but their proximity to the Gauls caused 
the Romans to court their alliance; and a treaty 
concluded between the two nations in b. c. 299 seems 
to have been faithfully observed until after the Se- 
nanes bad ceased to be formidable. (Liv. x. 10.) 
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The Picentes reaped the advantages of this long 
peace in the prosperity of their conntry, which be¬ 
came one of the most populous districts in Italy, so 
that according to Pliny it contained a population of 
360,000 citizens at the time of the Roman conquest. 
(Plin. 1. c.) Nevertheless they seem to have offered 
but little resistance to the Roman arms, and were 
reduced by the consuls Sempronius Sophus and Ap- 
pius Claudius in a single campaign, b. o. 268. 
(Flor. i. 19; Liv. EpU. xv; Oros. iv. 4; Eutrop. ii. 
16.) The causes which led to the war are unknown; 
but the fact that the Picentes and Sallentines were 
at this time the only two nations of Italy that re¬ 
mained unsubdued is quite sufficient to explain it. 

From this time the Picentes lapsed into the or¬ 
dinary condition of the subject allies of Rome; and 
though their territory is repeatedly mentioned as 
suffering from the ravages of the Second Punic War 
(Pol. iii. 86; Liv. xxii. 9, xxvii. 43), the name of 
the people does not again occur in history till the 
great outbreak of the nations of Italy in the Social 
War, B.c. 90. In that memorable contest the Picentes 
bore a prominent part. It was at Asculum, wliich 
seems to have been always regarded as their capital, 
that open hostilities first broke out; the massacre of 
the proconsul Q. Servilius and his legate Fonteios 
in that city having, as it were, given the signal of 
the general insurrection. (Appian, B. C. i. 38; Liv. 
Epit. Ixxii; Veil. Pat. ii. 15 ; Diod. xxxvii. 2.) 
The first attempt of Cn. Pompeius Strabo to reduce 
Asculum was repulsed with loss; and it was with 
difficulty that that general could maintain his footing 
in Picenum while the other Roman armies were oc¬ 
cupied in hostilities with the Marsi, Peligni, and 
other nations nearer Rome. It was not till the 
second year of the war that, having obtained a de¬ 
cisive victory over the allies, he was enabled to re¬ 
sume the offensive. Even then the Picentine general 
Judacilius maintained a long struggle against Pom¬ 
peius, which was at length terminated by the sur¬ 
render of Asculum, and tliis seems to have been fol¬ 
lowed by the subnrnssion of the rest of the Picentes, 
B. c. 89. (Appian, B.C. i. 47, 48; Liv. Epit, 
Ixxiv., Ixxvi; Oros. v. 18; Flor. iii. 18.) There can 
be no doubt that they were at this time admitted, 
like the rest of the Italian allies, to tlie Roman fran¬ 
chise. 

Picenum was occupied almost without opposition 
by Caesar at the commencement of the Civil War, 
B.c. 49 (Caes. B. C. i. 11—15), the inhabitants 
having universally declared in his favour, and thus 
compelled the oflicers of Pompey to withdraw from 
Auximum and Asculum, which they had occupied 
with strong garrisons. In the civil war between 
Vitellius and Vespasian A. D. 69, it was occupied in 
like manner without resistance by the forces of the 
latter. (Tac. Hist. iii. 42.) Picenum appears to 
have continued to be a flourishing province of Italy 
throughout the period of the Roman Empire; and 
though Pliny speaks of it as having much fallen off 
in population compared to earlier times (‘^ quondam 
uberrimae multitudinis,” Plin. iii. 13. s. 18), it still 
contained a large number of towns, and many of these 
preserved their consideration down to a late period. 
It is probable that its proximity to Ravenna contri¬ 
buted to its prosperity during the latter ages of tho 
Empire, after that city had become the habitual 
residence of tho emperors of the West. Under Au¬ 
gustus, Picenum became the Fifth Region of Italy 
(Plin. /. c.), but at a later period we find it com¬ 
bined for administrative purposes with the district 
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called Flaminia, aLd the two together constituted a 
province which comprised all the strip of Umbria 
along the coast of the Adriatic, as well as the terri¬ 
tory of the Sabines, Vestini, Peligni, and Marsi. 
Hence we find the Liber Coloniaruin including the 
whole of this extensive district under the name of 
Picenum, and enumerating not only Alba and Nursia, 
hut even Nomenturn, Fidenae, and Tibur, among the 
“ civitates Piceni {lAh. Colon, p. 252—259.) 
But this arrangement did not last long. Flaminia 
and Valeria were again separated from Picenum, and 
that province was subdivided into two: the one called 
" Picenum suburbicarium,” or simply Picenum, 
which was the original district of that name, corre¬ 
sponding to the Fifth Region of Augustus ^ while the 
name of “ Picenum Annonarium ” was given to the 
tract from the Aesis to the Rubicon, which had been 
originally known as the “ Gallicua Ager,” and in the 
days of Augustus was comprised under the name of 
Umbria. (Lt’A Colon, pp. 225—227; Mommsen, 
Die Lib. Col. pp. 208—214; No tit Di(jn. ii. pp. 64, 
65; Bucking, ad Not pp. 432, 443; P. Diac. ii. 
19.) 

In the wars between the Goths and the generals 
of Justinian, Picenum repeatedly became the imme¬ 
diate theatre of hostilities. Auximum in particular, 
which was at this time the chief city or capital of 
the province, was regarded as one of the most im¬ 
portant fortresses in Italy, and withstood for a long 
time the arms of Belisarius. (Procop. B. G. ii. 10, 
23—27.) After the expulsion of the Goths, Picc- 
lium became one of the provinces of the exarchate of 
Ravenna, and as such continued subject to the Greek 
emperors until the final downfal of the exarchs. It 
was at this period that arose the geographical desig¬ 
nation of the Pentapolis, for a province which com¬ 
prised the greater part of Picenum, together with 
the maritime district of Umbria as far as Ariminuni. 
The province of this name was orio of those bestowed 
on the see of Rome by king Pepin after the defeat 
of the Lombard king Astolplius (a. i>. 754), and 
has ever since continued to form part of the States 
of the Church. 

Picenum is a district of great fertility and beauty. 
Extending in a broad band of nearly uniform width 
from the central ranges of the Apennines, which form 
its boundary on the W., and which here attain their 
greatest elevation in the Monte Corno and Monti 
della Sibilla^ it slopes gradually from thence to the 
sea ; the greater part of this space being occupied 
by great hills, the underfalls of tlie more lofty Apen¬ 
nines, which in their more elevated regions are clothed 
with extensive forests, while the lower slopes produce 
abundance of fruit-trees and olives, as well as good 
wine and com. (Strab. v. p. 240; Liv. xxii. 9.) 
Both Horace and Juvenal extol the excellence of its 
apples, and Pliny tells us its olives were among the 
choicest in Italy. (Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 272, 4. 70; 
Juv. xi. 72; Plin. xv. 3. s. 4.) The whole district 
is furrowed by numerous streams, which, descending 
with great rapidity from the lofty ranges of the 
Apennines, partake much of a torrent-like character, 
but nevertheless serve to irrigate the whole country, 
which is thus rendered one of the pleasantest in Italy. 
These streams pursue nearly parallel courses, the di¬ 
rect distance from their sources to the sea in no case 
much exceeding 40 miles. They are, proceeding 
from S. to N., as follows : (1) The Matrinus, now 
called La Piomha^ a small stream which formed the 
southern limit of Picenum, separating it from the 
territoi 7 of the Vestini; (2) the VotfAiius, still 
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called the Vomano^ which separated the district of 
Adria from that of the Praetutii; (3) the Batinus, 
now called the Tordino^ but sometimes also the 
Tromtino^ which flows by Teramo (Interamna); 
(4)theTRUENTUS (Pronto), the most-considerable of 
all these streams, which flows under the walls of 
Aecoli (Asculum); (5) the TiitNA, still called the 
Tenna ; (6) the Flusor, now the ChienH; (7) the 
PoTENTiA, still called the Potenza; (8) the Misio 
or Misius, now known as the Mwone. These last 
i^imes are known only from the Tabula: on the 
other hand Pliny mentions a stream called Albula, 
to which are added in some MSS. the names of 
Suinus and Helvinus. All these are jJaced appa¬ 
rently between the river Truentus and the town of 
Cupra Maritima ; but besides the uncertainty of the 
reading, the whole description of this region in Pliny 
is so confused that it is very unsafe to rely upon his 
order of enumeration. The Albula cannot be iden¬ 
tified with any certainty, but may perhaps be the 
stream now called the Salinello, and the other two 
names are probably mere corruptions. 9. The Arsis 
(^Esino), a much more considerable stream, flowing 
into the sea between Ancona and Sena Gallica, formed 
the boundary which separated Picenum from Um¬ 
bria. 

The towns of Picenum are numerous, and, from 
the accounts of the populousness of the country in 
early times, were probably many of them once con¬ 
siderable, but few have any historical celebrity. 
Those on the sea-coast (proceeding as before from 
S. to N.) were: (1) Matrinum, at tlie mouth of the 
river of the same name, serving as the port of Adria 
(Strab. V. p. 241); (2) Castrum Novum, at the 
mouth of the Iktinus, near Giulia Nuova; (3) Cas- 
TuuM Trukntinum* or Trukntum, at the mouth 
of the river of tlie same name ; (4) Cupra Mari- 
TiMA, at Le Grotte a Mare, about 3 miles N. of 
S. Benedetlo; (5) Castkum Firmanum, now Porto 
di Fermo, at the mouth of the little river Leia; 
(6) Potkntia {Sta Maria a Potenza), at the mouth 
of the river of the same name; (7) Numana, still 
called Umana, at the southern extremity of the 
mountain headland called Monte Comero; and ^8) 
Ancona, at the northern end of the same promon¬ 
tory. This last was by far the most important of 
the maritime towns of Picenum, and the only one 
that possessed a port worthy of the name: with this 
exception all the most important cities of tlie region 
were situated inland, on hills of considerable eleva¬ 
tion, and thus enjoyed the advantage of strong po¬ 
sitions as fortresses. The most important of these 
were Auximum (^Osimo), about 12 miles S. of An¬ 
cona ; C 1 NGUI.UM iCingoli), in a very lofty situa¬ 
tion, between the valleys of the Aesis and Potentia ; 
Firmum {Fermo), on a hill about 6 miles from the 
sea; Asculum {Ascoli), the ancient capital of Pice¬ 
num, in a very strong situation on the river Truen¬ 
tus, about 22 miles from its mouth ; Interamna 
{Teramo), the chief city of the Praetutii; and 
Adria {A tri), almost close to tlie southern frontier 
of Picenum. The minor towns in the interior were 
Berkgra, which may perhaps be placed at Civitella 
di TrontOy not far from Ascoli; CuPRA Montana, 
so called to distinguish it from the maritime city of 
the same name, supposed to have occupied the site 5f 
Ripatransone ; Cluana, at S. Elpidio a Mare, about 
4 miles from the sea, and a little to the N. of Ferfno\ 
Novana, probably at Monte di Nove, nearMontalto; 
Falkkia {Fallerone), in the upper valley of the 
Tinna ; Ubbs Salvia {Urbisaglvx) and Tolbsii« 
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KUM {Tolentvno\ on opposite sides of the valley of 
the Flusor (^Chienti) ; Seftemfeda (S* Sev€rino\ 
in the upper valley of the Potema; Treia, on the 
left bank of the same stream, near the modem town 
of Treja ; and Ricina, on its right bank, not far 
from Macerata. The site of Pausui^ae (Pausulani, 
Plin.) is Hxed by Holstenius at Monte deW Olmo^ 
and that of Pollektia (Pollentini, Id.) at Monte 
MeUme^ all in the same neighbourhood ; but these 
last identifications are merely conjectural. 

Picenum was traversed by a line of highroadl| 
which followed the line of the coast from Ancona to 
Ateracm, where it united with the Via Valeria ; 
while its more direct communications with Rome were 
secured by the Via Salaria, which crossed the Apen¬ 
nines direct from Interocrea by Falaorinum to Ascu- 
lum, and thence to the Adriatic. Further to the 
north, also, a branch of the Via Flaininia, quitting 
the main line of that great road at Nuceria, crossed 
the central ridge of the Apennines by Prolaqiienm to 
Septempeda in the valley of the Potentia, and thence 
proceeded by Treia and Auximum to Ancona. Be¬ 
sides these more important lines of road, the Tabula 
notices two cross lines : the one leading from Auxi- 
mum by Ricina and Urbs Salvia to Asculum; the 
other from Asculum to Firmum, and its port Cas- 
tellura Firmanuni. The extremely hilly and broken 
character of the country renders the determination of 
distances along these lines of road very uncertain; 
and the whole district is given in the Tabula in so 
confused a manner that little reliance can be placed 
on its authority. [E. H. B.] 

PICTAVI. [PiCTONKS.] 

PICTI. The names of the Picti and Scoti ap¬ 
pear only in late writers, by whom they are spoken 
of as two allied people. The Piets seem to have 
been identical with the ancient Caledonians (“Caldo- 
mmaliorumquePictorvm^ silvae et paludes,” Enmen. 
Pan, vi. 7), and dwelt N. of the Firth of Forth 
(Beda, H. Fed. i. 1). Ammianus Marcellinus re¬ 
presents the Picti as divided, in the time of the 
emperor Constans, into two tribes, the Dicalidouae 
and Vecturiones, and as committing fearful ravages 
in conjunction with the Attacotti and Scotti (xxvii. 
8. § 4.) Their ethnological relations have been 
already discussed [Buitannicak Insulae, Vol. I. 
p.’488]. The name of Picti, or painted^ is com¬ 
monly supposed to be derived from their custom of 
painting their bodies, and would thus be only a trans¬ 
lation of the British word Brith^ signifying anything 
painted,and which, according to Camden ( Gen./>escr. 
p. xxxvi.), is the root of the name Briton. Such 
an etymology favours the notion that the Piets were 
an indigenous race; but on this point nothing 
positive can be affirmed. (Comp. Amm. Marc. xx. 1, 
xxvi. 4; Beda, M, Fed. iii. 4, v. 21.) [T.U.D.] 
PPOTONES (Tli/croy€s)f and, at a later period, 
PiCTAvi, wore a Gallic nation, south of the Loire 
and on the coast of the Atlantic. Ptolemy (ii. 7. 
§ 6) places them in Cellogalatia Aquitania, and 
mentions two of their towns, Limonum or Lemonum 
(Poitiers) and Ratiatum. “ They occupy,” ho says, 
** the most northern parts of Aquitania, those on the 
river (Liger), and on tlie sea.” Strabo (iv. pp. 190, 
191) mi^es the Loire the boundary between the 
Namnetes and the Pictones. South of the Pictavi he 
places the Santones, who extend to the Garonne. 

The Pictones are mentioned by Caesar. He got 
ships from them for his war against the Veneti 
(B. 0 . iii. 11). The Pictones joined Vercingetorix 
in B. 0.52, when he was raising all Gallia against 
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Caesar. In b. c. 51 0. Oaninius, a legatns of Caesar, 
marched into the country of the Pictones to relieve 
Lemonum, which was besieged by Dumnacus (B. G, 
viii. 26). [Lemonum.] 

Lucan (i. 436) says that the Pictones wore 
“ immunes,” or paid no taxes to the Romans:— 

Pictones immunes subigunt sua rura.” 

His authority is not worth much; and besides that, 
this verse and the four verses which follow are 
probably spurious. (Notes in Oudendorp’s edition of 
Lucan.) 

The territory of the Pictones was bounded on the 
east by the Turones and Biturigos Cubi. It cor¬ 
responded to the diocese of Poitiers. [G. L.] 

PICTO'NIUM PROMONTO'IUIJM, as it is now 
generally written, but in Ptolemy (ii. 7. § 1) Pec- 
tonium (nr]Kr6yiou &Kpop), is placed by him on the 
coast of Gallia Aquitania. between the mouth of the 
river %vhich he names Canentelus [Carantonus] 
and the port Sccor or Sicor. It is impossible to de¬ 
termine what point of land is Poctonium. D’Anville 
supposes it to be UAiguillon near the mouth of the 
Sevre Niortaise; and Gossellin takes it to be La 
Pointe de Boisvinet. [G. L.] 

PIDA (nl5a), a town in Pontus Galaticus, on 
the road leading from Amasia to Neocaesareia. 
(Ptol. V. 6 . § 9; 2'ab. PetU.j where it is called 
Pidae.) [L. S.] 

PIENGTTAE (nte 77 ?Tai, Ptol. iii. 5. § 20), 
a people in European Sarmatia, supposed by Sebafa- 
rik to be the inhabitants of the river Piena^ which 
falls into the Pripjdt near Pinsk (Slawische Alter- 
thumer, vol. i. p. 207.) 

PTERA. [CiERiUM.] 

PPERHIS (nUpes), a Thracian people, occupying 
the narrow strip of plain land, or low hill, between 
the mouths of the Peneius and the Haliacmon, at 
the foot of the great woody steeps of Olympus. 
(Thuc. ii. 99; Strab. vii. p. 331, Fr. 22, ix. p. 410; 
Liv. xliv. 9.) This district, which, under the name 
of PiKKiA or PiERis (riiep/a, Uiepls), is men¬ 
tioned in the Homeric poems (fl. xiv. 225), was, ac¬ 
cording to legend, the birthplace of the Muses 
(Hesiod, Theog. 53) and of Orpheus, the father of 
song. (Apoll. Argon, i. 23.) When this worship 
was introduced into Boeotia, the names of the moun¬ 
tains, grots, and springs with which this poetic 
religion was connected, were transferred from the N. 
to the S. Afterwards the Pieros were expelled from 
their original seats, and driven to the N. beyond the 
Strymon and Mount Pangaeus, where they formed a 
new settlement. (Herod, vii. 112; Thuc. 1. c.) The 
boundaries which historians and geographers give to 
this province vary. In the systematic geography of 
Ptolemy (iii. 13. § 15) the name is given to the 
extent of coast between the mouths of the Ludias 
and the Haliacmon. Pieria was bounded on the W. 
from the contiguous district of the Thessalian Per- 
rhaebia by the groat chain of Olympus. An offshoot 
from Olympus advances along the Pierian plain, in a 
NW. direction, as far as the ravine of the Haliacmon, 
where the mountains are separated by that chasm in 
the great eastern ridge of Northern Greece from 
the portion of it anciently called Bermius. The 
highest summit of the Pierian range called Pierus 
Mons (Plin. iv. 15; comp. Pausan. ix, 29. §3; 
z. 13. § 5) rises about 8 miles to the N. of Via- 
hholivadhoj and is a conspicuous object in all the 
country to the £. It would seem that there was a 
city c^led Pieria (Uifpia: Eth, UiepK&rriSf ntf-< 
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plrriSt Uupt^Sy Stepb. B.; Said, s, v. Kplrwp)^ which 
may be represented by a “tumulus," overgrown 
witii trees upon Ihe extremity of the ridge of 
Andredtissa^ where it ends in a point between Dium 
aodPydna, the otb )r two chief cities of Pieria. Be¬ 
yond Pydna was a considerable forest, called “ Pieria 
Silva ” (Liv. xliv. 43), which may have furnished 
the Pierian pitch, which had such a high repu¬ 
tation. (Herod, iv. 195; Plin. xiv. 25.) The road 
from Pella to Larissa in Thessaly passed through 
Pieria [Macedonia, Vol. II. p. 23 7, a.], and was pro¬ 
bably the route which the consul Q. Marcius Philippas 
pursued in the third and fourth years of the Persic 
War. (Liv. xliv. 1—10; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. pp. 177, 210, 337, 413, 446.) [E. B. J.] 
PIE'KIA (riiepla). 1. A district in Macedonia. 
[PlERES.] 

2 . A district in Syria; a name given by the Ma¬ 
cedonians to the northern coast of Syria, on the right 
bank of the Orontes. The principal mountain in 
this district, and which was a southern branch of 
the Amanus, was also called Pieria. (Strab. xvi. 
pp. 749, 751 ; Ptol. V. 15. § 8.) The chief town 
was Scleuceia, which is frequently distinguished from 
other towns of tlie same name by the addition of 
iv riieplqt, especuilly on coins. (Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 
324; Cic. ad Att. xi. 20.) 

PIE'KIA. [(JlERIUM.J 
PIE'RIEM. [CiEUHTM.] 

PIGU'NTIA. [Dalmatia.] 

PILO'RUS (rfAwpos, Herod, vii. 122; Steph.B.), 
a town of SithonLi in ^Tacedonia, upon the &ngitic 
gulf, between Sane and Cape Ampelus, which pro¬ 
bably occupied Vnrvuri, or one of the harbours 
adjacent to it on the N. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 153.) • [E. B.J.] 

PIMOLISA (ni/uttfAitra), a fort in the western 
part of Pontus, on the river Hsilys. (Steph. B. 
e. V.) In Strabo’s time (xii. p. 562, where it is 
called Piinolison) the fortrc.ss was destroyed, but 
the district on both sides of tho river was still called 
Pimolisene. [L. S.] 

PIMPLEIA (nl^wAfia, Strab. ix. p. 410; Apol¬ 
lon. i. 23; Lycophr. 273), a place in Pieria, where 
Orpheus was said to have been born, and from which 
the Muses obtained their epithet of TltixvXrildes and 
ThtxrKrjidBes among the Alexandrian poets. (Orph. 
Fragm. 46; “ Pimplea dulcis,” Horat. Carm, i. 
26. 9 ; Stat. Silv. i. 4. 26.) Leake (Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 422) identified it witli the elevated 
situation of Litukhoro and its commanding pros¬ 
pect. [E. B. J.] 

PIMPRAMA (JlipfTpapa, Arrian, Anab. v. 22), 
a place which appears to have been the capital of 
tho tribe of Adraistae, a nation mentioned by Arrian 
as existing about a day’s journey from tlie Hydraotes 
(frdvati). The name has an Indian form and 
sound, but has not, so far as we know, been iden¬ 
tified with any existing place. [V.] 

PINARA (tA nivapa: Eth, Jlivaptds'). 1 . A 
large city of Lycia, at the foot of Mount Cragus, 
and not far from the western bank of the river Xan- 
thus, where the Lycian hero Pandarus was wor¬ 
shipped. (Strab. xiv. 665 ; Steph. B. a. v .; Arrian, 
i. 24; Plin. v. 28; Ptol. v. 3. § 5; Hierochp. 
684.) This dty, though it is not often mentioned 
by ancient writers, appears, from its vast and beau¬ 
tiful ruins, to have been, as Strabo asserts, one of 
the largest towns of the country. According to the 
Lycian history of Menecrates, quoted by Stephanus 
Byz. (a. r. ’ApriJ/xnjcros), the town was a colony of 
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Xanthus, and originally bore the name of Artymne- 
sus, afterwards chang^ into Pinara, which, in the 
Lycian language, signified a round hill, the town 
being situated on such an eminence. Its ruins were 
discovered by Sir Charles Fellows, near the modem 
village of Minora, “ From amidst Hie ancient 
city," he says (Lycia, p. 139), “ rises a singular 
round rocky cliff (the pinara of the Lycians), lite¬ 
rally specked all over with tombs.” Beneath this 
cliff lie the ruins of the extensive and splendid city, 
'iie theatre is in a very perfect state; all the seats 
are remaining, with the slanting sides towards the 
proscenium, as well as several of its doorways. The 
walls and several of the buildings are of the Cyclo- 
pian style, with massive gateways, formed of three 
immense stones. The tombs are innumerable, and 
the inscriptions are in the Lycian characters, but 
Greek also occurs often on the same tombs. Some 
of these rock-tombs are adorned with fine and rich 
sculptures. (See the plate in Fellows facing p. 
141.) 

2. A town of Cilicia (Plin. v. 22), perhaps the 
same as the one mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 15. § 
12) as situated in Pieria, a district of Syria; though 
it should be observed that Pliny (v. 19) mentions 
the Pinaritae as a people in Coelesyria. [L. S.] 

PJNARUS. [Issus.] 

PINDASUS, a mountain in the south of Mysia, 
a branch of Mount Temnus, stretching towards the 
Sinus Elaeus, and containing the sources of the river 
Cetius. (Plin. v. 33.) [L. S.] 

PINDENISSUS (Eth, Pindenissitae), a town of 
the Elcuthero-Ciliccs, situated upon a commanding 
height of Mt. Amanus, which was taken by Cicero, 
when ho was governor of Cilicia, after a siege of 
fifty-seven days. (Cic. ad Ait. v. 20, ad Fam, ii. 
10, XV. 4.) 

PINDUS (n^v5os, Herod, i. 56, vii. 129; Strab. 
ix. pp. 428, 430, et alii), a long and lofty range of 
mountains in Northern Greece, running from north 
to south about midway between the Ionian and 
Aogaean seas, and forming the back-bone of the 
country, like the Apennines of the Italian peninsula. 
It is in fact a continuation of the same range which 
issues from the Balkan Mountains, and it takes 
the name of Pindus where it first intersects the 
northern boundary of Hellas Proper at the 40th 
degree of latitude. Pindus forms the boundary 
between Thessaly and Epeirus. In its northern 
part it is called Laemon or Laemus, and here 
the five principal rivers of Northern Greece rise,— 
the Haliacmon, Peneius, Achelous, Arachthus, and 
Aous. [Lacmon.] To that part of the range S. 
of Lacmon the name of Cercetiuin was given. 
(KepKeTiov, Steph. B. s, v, IltaAla ; KepKerifouyp 
Spos, Ptol. iii. 13. § 19; Liv. xxxii. 14; Plin. iv. 
8. 8. 15.) Mount Cercetium is probably the ma-in 
ridge of Khassid ; and one of the principal passes 
from Epeirus into Thessaly lay across this mountain. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. pp. 628, 629.) 
Still further south, at the 39th degree of latitude, 
a point in the range of Pindus is called Tymphrestus 
(Tv/a4>p7?<rTdy, Strab. ix. p. 433), now Velukhi’, and 
from it branch off the two chains of Othrj's and 
Oeta, the former running nearly due east, and tho 
latter more towards the south-east. A little S. of 
Tymphrestus the range of Pindus divides into two 
branches, and no longer bears the same name. [See 
Vol. I. p. 1012.] 

PINDUS (nlyBos), one of the towns of the ie- 
trapolis of Doris, situated upon a river the saine 
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same, which flows into the Oephissns near Lilaea. 
[Doris.] It was also called Acyphas (’Aici(<pas), 
as we learn from Strabo and from Theopompus (op. 
Steph. B. a. v, ’Aic^ipas). In one passage Strabo says 
that Pindus lay above Erineus, and in another he 
places it in the district of Oetaea; it is, therefore, 
probable that the town stood in the upper part of 
the valley, near the sources of the river in the 
mountain. (Strab. ix. pp. 427, 434; Scymn. Ch. 
691; Schol. ad Pmd, Pyth, i. 121 ; Mel. ii. 3 ; 
Plin. iv. 7. s. 13; Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. 
p. 92.) > ^ 

PINE'TUS (nivijTor, Ptol. ii. 6. § 39), a town 
of Lusitania, on the road from Bracara to Asturica 
(/rin. Ant. p. 422). Ptolemy places it between 
the Durius and the Minius, and consequently in the 
ten’itory of the Gallaeci; but, according to the Itine¬ 
rary, it must have lain 8. of the former river. Va¬ 
riously identified with Pinhel^ Pinheira^ and Miran- 
della, . [T. H.D.l 

PINGUS, a river of Upper Moesia, in the ter¬ 
ritory of the Dardani. (Plin. iii. 26. s. 29.) It 
was probably an affluent of the Margus, and is com¬ 
monly identified with the Ypek. [T. 11. D.] 

PINNA (n/wo: Nth. Pirmensis : Civiia di 
Penne)^ a city of the Vestini, situated on the eastern 
slope of the Apennines, about 15 miles from the sea. 
It is noticed both by Pliny and Ptolemy, as well as 
by Silius Italicus, among the cities of the Vestini, 
and seems to have been a municipal town of im¬ 
portance ; but the only mention of its name in his¬ 
tory is during the Social War, when its inhabitants 
distinguished themselves by their fidelity to Home, 
and withstood all the efforts of the Italian allies to 
shako their constancy, (Diod. xxxvii. Exc, Vales. 

р. 612, Exc. Vat. p. 120.) The circumstances are 

evidently misrepresented by Valerius Maximus (v. 4. 
§ 7). Numerous inscriptions attest its local con¬ 
sideration ; and it appears to have received a colony, 
or at least an accession of citizens, under Augustus. 
(Plin. iii. 12. e. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 59; Lih. Colon. 
pp. 227, 257 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 517 ; Inscr, ap. Jio- 
manelli, vol. iii. pp. 252, 253 ; Mommsen, Inscr. 
R. N, p. 327.) Vitruvius also notices it as having 
some mineral waters in its neighbourliood, which re¬ 
sembled those at Cutiliae (viii. 3. § 5). It early 
became .an episcopal see, a dignity which it still 
retains; and the modern city undoubtedly occupies 
the same site with the ancient one. 8omo remains 
of ancient buildings are extant, but they are of little 
importance. The name of Pinna is f<»und in the 
Tabula, where it is marked as a place of importance; 
but the distances annexed are confused and erro¬ 
neous. [E. H. B.] 

PPNTIA (Xliinla, Ptol. ii. 6, § 50). 1. A town 

of the Vaccaei in Hispania Tarraconensis, and ac¬ 
cording to the Itinerary (p. 443), on the road from 
Asturica to Caesaraugusta. It is usually identified 
with VaUadolid (Mariana, x. 7; Nonius, l/wp. 

с. 66; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 432). 

2. A town of the Callalci Lucenses in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, between Libunca and Caronium. 
(Ptol. ii. 6. § 23.) [T. H. D,] 

PINTUA'RIA INS. [Forturatae Insulae.] 

PION (nfwi'), a hill in the neighbourhood of 
Ephesus, at the foot of which that city was situated. 
(Pans, vii. 6. § 6; Plin. v. 31; Strab. xiv. p. 633, 
where it is called Prion.) [L. S.] 

PIO'NIA (Tlioviai Eth, Pionita), a town in the 
interior of Mysia, on the river Satnioeis, to the north¬ 
west of AntandroB, and to the north-east of Qar- 
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gara. (Strab. xiii. p. 610.) Under the Roman 
dominion it belonged to the jurisdiction of Adramyt- 
tium (Plin. v. 32), and in the ecclesiastical notices 
it appears as a bishopric of the Hellespontine pro¬ 
vince. (Hierocl. p. 663; Seatini, p. 75.) [L. S.] 

PIRAEEUS or PEIRAEEUS. [Athenab, p. 
306.] 

PIRAEUM or PEIRAEUM, in Corinthia [p. 
685, b.]. 

PIRAEUS or PEIRAEUS, in Corinthia [p. 
685, a.]. 

PIRATIiON (*apa6c6v, Joseph., LXX,), a town 
in the land of Ephraim, and in the mount of the 
Amalekites, to which Abdon, one of the judges of 
Israel, belonged, and where he was buried. {Judges, 
xii. 13, 15.) It was repaired and fortified by Bac- 
chides, in his campaign against the Jews (1 Macc. 
ix. 50; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1. § 3.) 

PIRE'NE or PEIRK'NE FONS. [Corinthus, 
p. 680, b.] 

PIRE'SIAE. [Astertum.] 

PIRUS or PEIRUS. [Acuaia, p. 13, b.] 

PIRUSTAE {Uipovarai, Ptol. ii. 17. § 8; Hfi- 
povaraiy Strab. vii. p. 314), a people of Illyria, whom 
the Romans declared free of taxes, because they as¬ 
sisted the latter in subduing Gentius. (Liv. xlv. 
26.) Strabo (1. c.) calls them a Pannonian people. 
Respecting the position of the Pirnstae on the north-* 
ern frontier of Dassaretia, see Vol. I. p. 755, b. 

PISA (niffa; Eth. nio-drrjs, rinrateus), a town 
ill Peloponnesus, was in the most ancient times the 
capital of an independent district, called Pisatis 
(if UtaaTts), whicli subsequently formed part of the 
territory of Elis. It was celebrated in mythology 
as the residence of Ocnomaus and Pelops, and was 
the head of a confederacy of eight states, of which, 
besides Pisa, the following names ai-e recorded; — 
Salmono, Heracleia, Harpinna, Cycesium, and Dys- 
pontium. (Strab. viii. p. 356, seq.) Pisa had ori¬ 
ginally the })rcsidency of the Olympic festival, but 
was deprived of this privilege by the Eleians. The 
Pisatans, however, made many attempts to recover 
it; and the history of their wars with the Eleians, 
which were at last terminated by the destruction of 
Pisa in b. o. 572, is narrated elsewhere. [Elis, 
Vol. L p. 818, b.] Although Pisa ceased to exist 
as a city from this time, the Pisatans, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Arcadians, celebrated the 104th 
Olympic festival, b. c. 364. [See Vol. I. p. 819, b.] 
Pisa was said to have been founded by an epony¬ 
mous hero, Pisus, the son of Perieres, and grandson 
of Aeolus (Paus, vi. 22. § 2) ; but others derived 
its name from a fountain Pisa. (Strab. viii. p. 356; 
Eustath. ad Dionys. Per, 409.) Modem writers 
connect its name with Iltiros, a low marshy ground, 
or with nlatra, the name of the black fir or pine- 
tree. So completely was Pisa destroyed by the 
Eleians, tliat the fact of Its having existed was a 
disputed point in the time of Strabo (I, <;.); and 
Pausanias found its site converted into a vineyard 
(vi. 22. § 1). Its situation, however, was perfectly 
well known to Pindar and Herodotus. Pindar fre¬ 
quently identifies it with Olympia (e. g. 01. ii. 3); 
and Herodotus refers to Pisa and Olympia as the 
same point in computing the distance from the altar 
of the twelve gods at Athens (ii. 7). Pisa appears 
from Pausanias to have occupi^ a position between 
Harpinna and Olympia, which were only 20 stadia 
asunder (Lucian, cfe Mort. Peregr. 35); and the 
Scholiast on Pindar (01. xi. 51) says that Pisa was 
only 6 stadia from Olympia* It must therefore be 
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placed a little east of Olympia, and its acropolis 
probably occupied a height on the western side of 
tbe rivulet of Mvr^Sha, near its junction with the 
Alpheius. Strabo (1. c.) says that it lay between 
the mountains Olympus and Ossa, which can only 
have been heights on different sides of the river. 
See its position marked in the map in Vol. II. p. 477. 
(Leake, Aforea, vol. ii. p. 211, Peloponnesiaca, 
p. 6; Mure, Tow in Greece, vol. ii. p. 283; Curtius, 
Pehponnesos, vol. ii. p. 51.) 

PISAE (Tll<rai, Strab. Pol.; Tlio-ffat, Ptol.; IlWo, | 
Lycophr.: Eth. Pisanus; Pisa), an important city of 
Etruria, situated on the N. bank of the river Arnus, a 
few miles from its mouth. All authors agree in repre¬ 
senting it as a very ancient city, but the accounts 
of its early history are very confused and uncertain. 
The identity of its name with that of the city of 
Elis naturally led to tlie supposition that the one 
was derived from the otlier; and hence the founda¬ 
tion of the Italian Pisae was ascribed by some 
authors to Pelops himself (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8), while 
others assigned it to a body of settlers from the 
Peloponnesian Pisa who had accompanied Nestor to 
Troy, and on their return wandered to this part of 
Italy. (Strab. v. p. 222; Serv. ad Aen. x. 179.) 
Epeius, the reputed founder of Metapontum, was, 
according to some writers, that of Pisae also. (Serv. 

1. c.) The Elean, or Alphean, origin of the city is 
generally adopted by the Roman poets. (Virg, Aen. 
X. 179; Claudian, E Gild. 4S3; Rutil. Itin. i. 565.) 
Cato, however, followed a different tradition, and 
represented the city as founded by the Etruscans 
under Tarchon, though the site was previously pos¬ 
sessed by a people called the Teutanes, who spoke 
a Greek dialect. (Cato, ap. Serv. 1. c.) Virgil also 
calls it distinctly an Etruscan city, though he de¬ 
rives its more remote origin from Elis; and the tra¬ 
dition reported by Cato seems to prove at least that 
it was one of tho cities of which the Etruscans 
claimed to be the founders, and wliich must there¬ 
fore have been at one period a genuine Etruscan 
city. On the other hand, Dionysius mentions it 
among the cities founded or occupied by the Pelasgi 
in coujnnction with the Aborigines (Dionys. i. 20); 
and there seems to bfe some reason to regard it as 
one of the early Pelasgic settlements on tlio coast of 
Etruria, which fell at a later period under the power 
of the Etruscans. 

We know almost nothing of Pisae as an Etruscan 
city, nor are there any remains of this period of its 
history. But Strabo still found vestiges of its past 
greatness, and the tradition of its foundation by 
Tarchon seems to point to it as one of the principal 
cities of Etruria. Its inhabitants were trained to 
arms by frequent contests with their neighbours the 
Ligurians, while they appear to have been one of 
the principal maritime powers among the Etruscans, 
and, like most of their countrymen, combined the 
pursuits of commerce and piracy. (Strab. v. p. 223.) 
We have no account of the period at which it be¬ 
came a dependency of Rome; but the first historical 
mention of its name is in b. c. 225, when the consul 
0. Atilius landed there with two legions from Sar¬ 
dinia, with which he shortly after attacked and 
defeated the Gaulish army near Telamon. (Pol. ii. 
27.) It is clear therefore that Pisae was at this 
time already in alliance with Rome, and probably 
on the same footing as the other dependent allies of 
the republic. Its port seems to have been much 
frequented, and beeme a favourite point of departure 
tbe Boman fleets and armies whose destination 
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was Gaul, Spain, or Liguria. Thus it was flrom, 
thence that the consul P. Scipio sailed to Massiha 
at the outbreak of tho Second Punic War (b. o. 
218), and thither also that he returned on finding 
that Hannibal had already crossed the Alps. (Pol, 
iii. 43,56; Liv. xxi. 39.) The long-continued wars 
of the Romans with the Ligurians added greatly to 
the importance of Pisae, which became the frontier 
town of the Roman power, and the customary head¬ 
quarters of the generals appointed to carry on the 
war. (Liv. xxxiii. 43, xxxv. 22, xl. 1, &c.) It 
wlh not, however, exempt from the evil consequences 
incident to such a position. In B. o. 193 it was 
suddenly attacked and besieged by an army of 
40,000 Ligurians, and with difficulty rescued by 
the arrival of the consul Minucius (Liv. xxxv. 3); 
and on several otlier occasions the Ligurians laid 
waste its territory. Hence in B. c. 180 the Pisans 
themselves invited the Romans to establish a colony 
in their territory, which was accordingly canied 
out, the colonists obtaining Latin rights. (Liv. xl. 
43.) From this time wo hear but little of Pisae; 
its colonel condition became merged, like that of tho 
other “ coloniae Latinae,” in that of a municipium 
by virtue of the Lex Julia (Fest. v. Municipium) x 
but it seems to have received a fresh colony under 
Augustus, as we find it bearing the colonial title in 
a celebrated inscription which records the funeral 
honours paid by the magistrates and senate of Pisae 
to the deceased grandchildren of Augustus, C, and 
L. Caesar. (OrelI. Inscr. 642, 643.) It is here 
termed “ Colonia Obsequens Julia Pisana:” Pliny 
also gives it the title of a colony (Plin. iii. 6. s. 8), 
and there seems no doubt that it was at this period 
one of the most flourishing towns of Etruria. Strabo 
speaks of it as carrying on a considerable trade in 
timber and marble from the neighbouring mountains, 
which were sent to Rome to be employed there as 
building materials. Its territory was also very fer¬ 
tile, and produced the fine kind of wlieat called 
siligo, as well as excellent wine. (Strab. v. p. 223; 
Plin. xiv. 3. s. 4, xviii. 9. s. 20.) We have no ac¬ 
count of the fortunes of Pisae during the declining 
period of the Roman empire, but during the Gothic 
wars of Narscs it is still mentioned as a place of 
importance (Agath. B. G. i. 11), and in the middle 
ages rose rapidly to be one of the most flourishing 
commercial cities of Italy. 

There is no doubt that tho ancient city stood on 
the same site witli the modern Pisa, but natural 
causes have produced such great changes in the 
locality, that it would be difficult to recognise tho 
site as described by Strabo, were not the identity 
of the modern and ancient cities fully established. 
That author (as well as Rutilius and other writers) 
describes the ancient city as situated at the con¬ 
fluence of the rivers Arnus and Auser {Serehiio)^’ 
and distant only 20 stadia (2^ miles) from the sea.- 
(Strab. V. p. 222; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Rutil. Jtin. i. 
565—570.) At the present day it is more than 
6 miles from the sea, while the Serchio does not 
flow into the Amo at all, but has a separate channel 
to the sea, the two rivers being separated by a tract 
of 5 or 6 miles in width, formed partly by the accu¬ 
mulation of alluvial soil from the rivers, partly by 
the sand heaped up by the sea. There are no re¬ 
mains of the Etruscan city visible; it is probable 
that all such, if they still exist, are bpried to a con¬ 
siderable depth by the alluvial soil. The only ves¬ 
tiges of Roman antiquity which remain are some 
mean traces of baths, and two marble columns with 
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oompoeite capitals, probably belonging to the ves-. 
tibole of a temple of the ago of the Antonines, now 
embedded in the wall of tlio ruined church of S. 
Felice.” (Dennis, Etruria^ vol. ii. p. 89.) But 
numerous sarcophagi of Roman date, some of them 
of very superior workmanship, and some fragments 
of statues are preserved in the Campo Santo, as well 
as numerous inscriptions, of which the most in¬ 
teresting are those already alluded to, recording the 
honours paid by the colony to the deceased grand¬ 
sons of Augustus. These have been published with 
a learned and elaborate commentary by Cardinal 
Norig {CenoiapMa Pisana, fol. Venet. 1681); as 
well as by Gori (Inscript. Etruriae, vol. ii. p. 10, 
&c.), and more recently by Haubold (^Monumenta 
Legalia, p. 179) and Orelli (1. c.). 

The Maritime Itinerary mentions the Pohtus 
PiSANUS as distinct from Pisae itself, from wliich it 
was no less than 9 miles distant. (Itin. Marit. 
p. 601.) Rutilius also describes the port of Pisae, 
which was in his day still much frequented and the 
scene of an active commerce, as at some distance 
from the city itself. (Rutil. Itin. i. .531—540, 558 
—565, ii. 12.) But the exact site has been a sub¬ 
ject of much controversy. Cluverius and other 
writers placed it at the mouth of the Arno, while 
Mannert and Mr. Dennis would transfer it to the 
now celebrated port of Leghorn or Livorno. But 
this latter port is distant 10 miles from the mouth 
of the Amo, and 14 from Pisa, which does not 
agree with the distance given in the Maritime Itine¬ 
rary; while the mouth of the Arno is too near Pisa, 
and it is unlikely that the entrance of the river 
could ever have been available as a harbour. Ku- 
tilius also describes the port (without any mention 
of the river) as formed only by a natural bank of 
sea-weed, which afforded shelter to the vessels that 
rode at anchor within it. Much the most probable 
view is that advocated by a local writer (Targioni 
Tozzetti), that the ancient Portus Pisanus was 
situated at a point between the mouth of the 
Arno and Leghorn, but considerably nearer the 
latter city, near an old church of St. Stefano. The 
distance of this spot agrees with that of the Itine¬ 
rary, and it is certain from mediaeval documents 
that the Porto Pisano, which in the middle ages 
sbrved as the port of Pisa, when it was a great 
and powerful republic, was situated somewhere in 
this neighbourhood. (Targioni Tozzetti, Viaggi in 
Toscana, vol. ii. pp. 225—240, 378—420; Zumpt, 
ad Rutd. i. 627.) Roman remains have also been 
found on the spot, and some ruins, which may very 
well be those of the villa called Tritumta, described 
by Rutilius as adjoining the port, designated in the 
Tabula as Turrita. (Rutil. Itin. i. 527; Tab. Pent.') 
There is every probability that the Porto Pisano of 
the middle ages occupied the same site with the 
Roman Portus Pisanos, which is mentioned by P. 
Diaconus as still in use under the Lombard kings, 
and again by a Frankish chronicler in the days of 
Charlemagne (P. Diac. Hist Lang. vi. 61; Amoin. 
Rer, Franc, iv. 9); and there is no doubt that the 
mediaeval port was quite distinct from Livorno. 
The latter city, which is now one of the most important 
trading places in Italy, was in the 13th century an 
obscure village, and did not rise to consideration till 
after the destruction of the Porto Pisano. But it 
seems probable that it was occasionally used even in 
ancient times, and is the Labro noticed by Cicero 
(ad d Fr. ii. 6) as a seaport near Pisae. It has 
been supposed also to be already mentioned by Zosi- 
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mns (v. 20) under the name of Libumnm; but 
there is really no authority for this, or for the names 
of Portus Liburni, and Portus Herculis Liburni 
employed by modern writers on ancient geography. 
The Antonine Itinerary, however, gives a station 
“Ad Horculem,”which, as it is placed 12 miles 
from Pisae, could not have been far from Leghorn. 
(Itin. Ant. p. 293.) 

Pliny alludes to the existence of warm springs in 
the territory of Pisae (ii. 103. s. 106). These are 
evidently the same now called the Hagni diS. Giuliano, 
situated about 4 miles from the city, at the foot of 
the detached group of Apennines, which divide the 
territory of Pisa from that of Lticca. [E. H.B.J 

PISA'NUS PORTUS. [Pisak.] 

PISA'TIS. [Pisa.] 

PISAVAE, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed in the 
Table at the distance of xviii. from Aquae Sextiae 
(.4*0?), and on a road leading towards Glanum (St. 
Remi). The place is supposed to be in the district 
of Pelissane; and it has accordingly been conjec¬ 
tured that the name in the Table should be Pisanac. 
Roman remains have been dug up in the district of 
Pelissane near the chapel of St. Jean de Bernasse. 
There are traces of the old Roman road near Aix, 
and it is said that two Roman milestones are still 
tliere. (D’Anville, Notice, ^c.; Statistique du Depart, 
des Douches du Rhone, quoted by Ukert, Gallien, p. 
436.) ^ [G. L.] 

PISAURUM (Tlicravpop: Eth. Pisaurensis; Pe- 
saro'), a considerable town of Umbria, situated on 
the coast of the Adriatic, between Fanum Fortunao 
(Fano) and Arirninum (Rimini). It was on the 
line of the Via Flaminia, 24 miles from Arirninum 
(Itin. Ant. p. 126), at the mouth of the small river 
IMsaurus, from which it in all probability derived 
its name. (Plin. iii. 14. s. 19.) This is now 
called the Foglia. The site of Pisaurum, together 
with all the adjoining country, had been originally 
included in the territory of the Galli Senones; but 
we liave no account of the existence of a Gaulish 
town of the name, and the first mention of Pisaurnm 
in history is that of the foundation of a Roman 
colony there. This took place in b. c. 184, simul¬ 
taneously with that of Potentia in Picenum, so that 
the same triumvirs were charged with the settle¬ 
ment of both colonies. The settlers received 6 
jugcra each, and enjoyed the full rights of Roman 
citizens. (Liv. xxxix. 44; Veil. Pat. i. 15 ; Madvig, 
de Cohn. pp. 253, 286.) A few years later we 
hear of the construction there of some public works, 
under the direction of the Roman censors (Liv. 
xli. 27) ; but with this exception, wo hear little of 
the new colony. It seems, however, to have cer¬ 
tainly been a prosperous place, and one of the most 
considerable towns in this part of Italy, Hence, it 
was one of the places which Caesar hastened to 
occupy with his advanced cohorts as soon as he had 
passed the Rubicon,, b. c. 49. (Caes. B. C. i. 11, 
12 \ Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 12.) It is also repeatedly 
alluded to by Cicero as a flourishing town (Cic. pro 
Scst. 4, Phil. xiii. 12); hence it is impossible that 
the expression of Catullus, who calls it “ moribunda 
sedes Pisauri” (Carm. 81.3), can refer to the con¬ 
dition of the town itself. It would seem that its 
climate was reputed unhealthy, though this is not 
the case at the present day, Pisaurum received a 
fresh body of military colonists, which were settled 
there by M. Antonius; but suffered severely from 
an earthquake, which seems to have destn^ed a 
great part of the town, just before the battle of 
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Actinm, b.o. 81. (Pint Ant 60.) It appears, 
however, to have been restored, and peopled with 
fresh colonists by Angnstns, for we find it bearing 
in inscriptions the titles of “ Colonia Julia Felix;’* 
and though Plinj does not give it the title of a 
colony, its possession of that rank under the Empire 
is abondantly proved by inscriptions. (Plin. ii. 14. 
8. 19; Orell. /mcr. 81, 3143, 3698, 4069, 4084.) 
From the same authority wo learn that it was a 
place of some trade, and that vessels were built 
there, so that it had a “ Collegium Fabrorum Na- 
valium.” (76. 4084.) The port was undoubtedly 
formed by the mouth of the river, which still affords 
a harbour for small vessels. Its position on the 
great Flaminian Way also doubtless secured to 
Pisaurum a certain share of prosperity as long as 
the Roman empire continued; but it was always 
inferior to the neighbouring Fanurn Fortunae. (Mel. 
ii. 4. § 5; Ptol. iii. 1. § 22; Jtin. Ant. pp. 100, 
126 ; Itin. Hier. p. 615 ; Tab. Pent) 

During the Gothic Wars Pisaurum was destroyed 
by Vitiges, but partially restored by Belisarius 
(Procop. B. G. iii. 11 ) ; and rose again to prosperity 
under the exarchate of Ravenna, and becante one of 
the cities of the Pentapolis. (Geogr. Rav. iv. 31; 
P. Diac. Hist Lang. ii. 19.) The modem city of 
Pesaro is still a flourishing place; but has no re¬ 
mains of antiquity, except numerous inscriptions, 
which have been collected and published with a 
learned commentary by the Abate Olivieri. {Mar- 
mora Pisawmsia^ fol. Pisaur. 1738.) [E. H. B.] 
PISCENAE, enumerated by Pliny (iii. 4. s. 5) 
among the Oppida Latina of Gallia Narbonensis. It 
is generally assumed to be represented by Pezetias 
in the district of Agatha {Agde) near the Arauris 
Pliny (viii. 48. s. 73) speaks of a wool 
that was grown about Piscenae, which was more like 
Iiair than wool. [G. L ] 

PISGAH. [Nebo.] 

PISIDA, a municipium and station on the Ro¬ 
man road running along the coast-line of Syrtica, 
20 M. P. from Gypsaria Taberna {Dahman\ and ! 
30 M. P. from Villa Magna {Kelah). {Itin. Anton .; 
Pent. Tab.') Ptolemy has a harbour, Pisindon 
Portus (ni<riv 8 ibi/ iv. 3. § 12), on the coast, 
which is represented by the harbour of Barekd or 
Brega. (Barth, Wajudei'ungeny p. 271.) [E. B. J.] 
PlSrOIA (4 TliaiBiKii: Kth. n«ri5a<, Pisidae), a 
province in the south of Asia Minor, which was in 
the earlier times always regarded as a part of Phry¬ 
gia or Pamphylia, but was constituted a separate 
province in the division of the Roman empire made 
by Constantine the Great. It bordered in the east 
on Isauria and Cilicia, in the south on Pamphylia, 
in the west on Lycia, Caria, and Phrygia, and in 
the north on Phrygia Parorios; but it is almost I 
impossible to mark the exact boundary lines, espe¬ 
cially in the north and north-west, as the northern 
parts of Pisidia are often treated as parts of Phry¬ 
gia, to which they originally belonged, and from which 
they are sometimes called Phrygia Pisidica, or ♦pu- 
7 /a TlKrtBiay; but Amyntas separated them 
Phrygia and united them with Pisidia. (Strab. 
xii. p. 670, &c.; Ptol. v. 5. §§ 4, 8 ; Dionys. Per. 
858, &c.; Plin. v. 24; Uierocl. pp. 662, &c., 679, 
&c.) The country, which was rough and moun¬ 
tainous, though it contained several fertile valleys 
and plains, which admitted of the cultivation of 
olives (Strab. I.o.), was divided into several dis¬ 
tricts, with separate names. The south-westeni 
district bordering on Lycia was called Milyas, and 
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another adjoining it bore the name of Cabalia. The 
mountains traversing Pisidia consist of ramiflcations 
of Mount Taurus, proceeding from Mount Cadmus 
in Phrygia, in a south-eastern directi(m, and assum¬ 
ing in the neighbourhood of Termissns the name of 
Sardemisus (Pomp. Mel. i. 14; Plin. v. 26), and on 
the borders of Milyas that of Climax. (Polyb. v. 
72; Strab. xiv. p. 666.) These mountains contain 
the sources of the rivers Gatarrhactes and Cestrus, 
which flow through Pisidia and Pamphylia into the 
bay of Pamphylia. The principal products of Pi¬ 
sidia were ^t, the root iris, from which perfumes 
were manufactured, and the wine of Amblada, which 
was much recommended by ancient physicians. 
(Plin. xii. 55, xxi. 19, xxxi. 39; Strabo, xii. p. 
570.) Pisidia also contained several lakes, some of 
which are assigned to Phrygia or Lycaonia, e. g. 
Coralis and Trogitis (Strab. xii. p. 668), the great 
salt lake Ascania, and Pusgusa or Pungusa, which is 
mentioned only by Byzantine writers. (Nicet. Chron, 
X. p. 50; Cinnam. Ilist ii. 8.) 

The inhabitants of Pisidia must in a great mea¬ 
sure have belonged to the same stock as the 
Phrygians, but were greatly mixed with Cilicians 
and Isaurians. They are said to have at first been 
called Solymi (Steph. B. s. v.) ; they were warlike 
and free mountaineers who inhabited those parts 
from very remote times, and were looked upon by 
the Greeks as barbarians. They were never subdued 
by neighbouring nations, but frequently harassed tlio 
adjoining countries by predatory inroads. (Xenoph. 
Anab. i. 1. § 11, ii. 1. § 4, &o.; Strab. ii. p. 130, 
xii. p. 5G9, xiv. pp. 670,678; Liv. xxxv. 13.) Even 
the Romans were scarcely able to subdue these 
people, protected as they were by their mountains 
and ravines. After the defeat of Antiochus, Pisidia 
was, with the rest of Asia, given to Eumones, but 
had to be conquered by the Romans themselves, and 
then formed the beginning of what subsequently 
came to be the province of Cilicia, to which, about 
B. c. 88, the three Phrygian districts of Laodiceia, 
Apamoia, andSynnada, were added. (Liv. Epit 77; 
Cic. in Verr. i. 17,38.) Still, however, the Romans 
never established a garrison or planted a colony 
in the interior; and even the submission of the 
towns seems to have consisted mainly in their 
paying tribute to their rulers. The principal towns 
of Pisidia were, Antiociibia, Saoalassijs, Ter- 
MISSUS, SeLGB, PkDNELISSUS, ClByRA,0ENOANDA, 
and Bubon. The mountainous parts of Pisidia are 
now inhabited by the Karamanians, a wild and 
rapacious people, whence the country is little visited 
by travellers, and consequently little known; but 
Pisidia in general corresponds to that portion of 
Asia Minor comprised within the government of 
Jsbarteh. [L. S.] 

! PISILIS (nl(rtXis), a small town of Caria, be¬ 
tween Calinda and Caunus, of uncertain site. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 651.) [L. S.] 

PISINGARA or PINSIGARA {UiariYydpa or 
Uivcriydpa), a town of uncertain site in Annenia 
Minor. (Ptol. v. 7. § 4.) [L. S.] 

PISORACA, according to an inscription (Florez, 
Esp. Sagr. v. p. 37), a southern affluent of the river 
Durius in Hispania Tarraconensis, now the 
erga. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 290.) [T.H.D.] 

PISSAEUM (Ilnrcraioi'), a town of Pelagonia in 
Epeirus, the exact site of which is unknown. (Po¬ 
lyb. V. 108; Steph. B. s. v.) 

PISSANTPNI. [Dassaretab.] 

PISTO'BIA (nioTwpia: Eth. pSitoriensis: PU* 
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a town of Etruria, situated in the northern 
part of that province at the foot of the Apennines, 
and on the direct road from Florcntia to Luca, at 
the distance of 25 miles from each of those cities. 
{Itin. Ant. p. 284.) We have no account of it as 
an Etruscan town, nor has it any remains which 
belong to that people: under the Romans it seems 
to have been an ordinary municipal town of no 
great importance. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 48 ; Itin. Ant 1. c.) Its name is known in his¬ 
tory only in connection with the final defeat of 
Catiline, b. c. 62. That general had assembled his 
forces in the neighbourhood of Faesulae; but on 
learning the discovery and failure of the conspiracy 
at Rome, he drew them off into the territory of 
Pistoria (fn agrum Pistoriensem), with the view of 
making his escape across the Apennines into Cisal¬ 
pine Gaul. But finding his retreat on that side cut 
off by Metellus Celer, while ho was closely pressed 
by the consul C. Antonins in his rear, he suddenly 
turned upon the latter and gave him battle, but 
was cut to pieces with the whole of his remaining 
forces. (Sallust. Cat 57.) From this narrative it 
appears that the battle must have been fought in J 
the mountains on the confines of the Pistorian ter- j 
litory, which apparently adjoined that of Faesnlao; 
but we have no more precise clue to its locality. 
Pistoria is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, at 
a late period of the Roman Empire, as one of the 
municipal towns of the district called Tuscia Anno- 
naria (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 3. § 1); but it seems 
to have never been a place of much consideration in 
ancient times, and first rose to importance in the 
middle ages. Pistoja is now a considerable town, 
and the see of a bishop. [E. H. B.] 

PISTYRUS (Ularvpos), a city and l^e in Thrace, 
which the army of Xerxes passed after crossing the 
Kostus. (Herod, vii. 109.) The lake is described 
by Herodotus as 30 stadia in circumference, full of 
fish, and exceedingly salt. The town is called by 
Stephanas B. PiStirus or Bistirus (s. vv. lliaripos, 
Blcripos'). Others have the form Pisteira. (IliO-- 
Ttipa, Harpocrat. p. 124. 11; Schol. ad Aesch. 
Pers. 2.) 

PISU'RGIA (ra ni(rovpyia), a coast-town of 
Cilicia, between Celenderis and Selcucia, 45 .stadia 
to the west of Cape Crauni, and to the right of the 
island of Crambusa. {Stadiasm. Mar. Mag, §§172, 
173.) [L.S.] 

PISYE or PITYE (UKrUn, Ulrv-rj: Eth. Ui- 
cv^rrit, IliTu^Tuy), a town of Caria, of which the 
Bite is unknown. (Steph. B. s. v. ; Constant, de 
Them. i. 14, p. 88, ed. Bonn.) 

PITAIUM (Plin. v. 29 ; Tlirdov ttSKis : Eth. 
Uiraeh^ Steph. B. 8 . v.), a town of Caria, of un¬ 
certain site. 

PITANE (Tlirdyri ; Eih. niroyaToy), an ancient 
city on the coast of Aeolis in Asia Minor, was 
situated near the mouth of the river Evonus on the 
bay of Elaea. It was one of the eleven ancient 
Aeolian settlements, and possessed considerable com¬ 
mercial advantages in having two harbours, (Herod, 
i. 149; Scylax, p. 37 ; Strab. xiii. pp. 581,607,614.) 
It was the birthplace of the academic philosopher 
Arcesilaus, and in the reign of Titus it suffered 
severely from an earthquake. (Oros. vii. 12; comp. 
Ptol. y. 2. § 5; Steph. B. s. v.; Plin. v. 32, xxxv. 
49; Ov. Met vii. 357.) The town is still men¬ 
tioned in Hierocles, and its site is universally iden¬ 
tified with the modern Tchandeli or Sanderli. Pliny 
(/. c.) mentions in its vicinity a river Canaius, which j 
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is not noticed by any other writer; but it may pos* 
sibly be the river Pitanes, spoken of by Ptolemy 
(iii. 2. § 3), and which seems to derive its name 
from the town of Pitane. [L.S.] 

PITANE. [Sparta.] 

PITHECUSAE INSULAE. [Aenaria.] 
PITHOM. [Patumos.] 

PITINUM (Torre di Pitino), a town of the 
Vestini, known only from the Tabula Peutingcriana, 
which places it on a line of road from Interocrca 
(^Antrodoed) to Aveia. But the stations on each 
side of it, Prifernum and Emli, are both unknown, 
and the distances probably corrupt. Hence, this 
itinerary affords us no real clue to its position. 
But Holstenius has pointed out that the name is 
retained by the Torre di Pitino, about 2 miles N. 
of Aguila, and has also shown that in the middle 
ages Pitinum still subsisted as a city, and was an 
episcopal see. ( Tab. Pent; Holsten. Not. ad Chwer* 
p. 139; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 280). [E. H. B.] 

PITULUM (Pitulanus: Piolo'), a town of Um¬ 
bria, mentioned only by Pliny (iii. 14. s. 19), who 
enumerates among the towns of that region the 
“ Pitulani, cognomine Pisuertes ct alii Mergentini.” 
Both names are otherwise unknown, but according 
to Cluverius there is a village called Piolo in the 
Apennines between Camerino and Matilica, which 
probably retains the name of one or the other. 
(Cluver. Ital p. 614.) [E. H. B.] 

PITYEIA (JliTveia : Eth. Ilirvfvs), a town of 
Mysia, on the coast of the Propontis, between Parium 
and Priapus, It is mentioned even in the time of 
Homer. {II. ii. 829; comp. Apollon. Rhod. i. 933; 
Strab. xiii. 588; Steph. B. s.v.) It is said to have 
derived its name from the firs which grew there in 
abundance, and is generally identified with the 
modern Shamelik. [L.S.] 

PITYO'DES (HiToc^Sifjs), a small island in the 
Proponti.s oflP the coast of Bithynia, near Cape Hyris, 
and 110 stadia to the north of Cape Acritas. (Plin. 
V. 44; Steph. B. s. v. Uirvovaffat, who speaks of 
several islands of this name, which is the same as 
IliTi/c^Sfts.) The island is probably the one now 
called Bojuk Ada, where Pococke (vol. iii. p. 147) 
found remains of an ancient town. [L. S.] 

PITYONE'SOS, a small island in the Saronic 
gulf, lying between Aegina and the coast of Epi- 
daurns, and distant 6 miles from the latter. (Plin. 
iv. 12. 8. 19.) 

PITYUS {UtTvovs: Pitstmda), a Greek town in 
Asiatic Sannatia, on the north-eastern coast of the 
Black Sea, N. of Dioscurias, from which it was 
distant 360 stadia according to Artemidorus, anti 
350 according to Arrian. The real distance, how¬ 
ever, is underrated by these writers; for -from C. 
Iskuria (Dioscurias) to Pitsunda is not less than 
400 stadia in a straight line. (Arteinidor. ap. Strab. 
xi. p. 496; Arrian, Per. P. Eux. p. 18.) Artemi¬ 
dorus described it as the great Pityus, and Pliny as 
an “ oppidum opulentissimum;” but between the 
time of Artemidorus and Pliny it was destroyed by 
the Heniochi (Plin. vi. 5), whence Arrian mentions it 
only as a platfc for anchorage, and the name does 
not occur at all in Ptolemy. The town was after¬ 
wards rebuilt by the Romans, and is described by 
Zosimus (i. 32), in the history of Gallienus, as a for¬ 
tress surrounded with a very great wall, and having 
a most excellent harbour. (Comp. Procop. £. Goth, 
iv. p. 473, ed. Bonn ; comp. C. MUller, ad Arrian, 
1. c. ap. Geogr. Graec. Min, vol. i. p. 392.) 
PITYU'SA (ritTvoucra or Uirvovaao, a conir. of 
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lliru^co'^a), literall/y **ab(mnding in |^e*trees.'’ 
1. An island off the promontory l^yllaenm, or Bn- 
cephala, in Troezenia in Argolis. (Pans. ii. 34. § 8.) 
Pliny mentions (iv. 12. s. 19) an island Pityusa in 
the Argolio gulf, but from the order in which it 
occnrs in Pliny, it would seem to be a different island 
from the preening. 

2 . One of the Demonnesi in the Propontis, accord¬ 
ing to Hesychius («. v.). [Demonnkbi.] 

PITYU'SAE (UiTvovffai or IliTuoCcrfrai, Strab. 
iii. p, 167; Ptol. ii. 6. § 77), two islands on 
the S. coast of Spain, 700 stadia, or nearly 100 
miles from Dianium (Plin. iii. 5. s. 11; Liv. xxviii. 
37). Their position is thus defined by Diodorus 
(v. 17): they are three nights’ and days’ sail from 
the Columns of Hercules, one day’s sail from Iberia, 
and one day and night from Libya; whilst, according 
to the Itinerary (p. 511), they were 300 stadia 
from the Baleares, and 400 from Carthago Spar- 
taria, or Carthagena. The larger of the two islands 
was called Ebusus (’'E^ufro-or, Ptol. L c.), the smaller 
Ophiusa (’ 04 >toCo-o-o, /&.); and os they are only 
separated by a narrow strait, and as Ophiusa, from 
its small size, was unimportant, they are sometimes 
confounded together as one island by the ancients 
(Diod. V. 16; Liv. Lc.; Dioscor. i. 92, &c.) Their 
name of Pityusae was derived, like that of many 
other ancient places, from the abundance of pine- 
trees which grew upon them. They were 46 miles 
in extent. Diodorus (1. c.) compares Ebusus with 
Corcyra for size; and according to Strabo (I c.) 
it was 400 stadia in circumference, and of about 
equal length and breadth. It was hilly in some 
parts, and not very fruitful, producing but little oil 
and wine ; but its figs were good, and it afforded 
excellent pasturage. Snakes and noxious animals 
were not found upon it, whilst, on the contrary, the 
smaller island abounded in serpents to such a de¬ 
gree that it seems to have taken its name from 
them (Plin. iii. 14, xv. 21, xxxv. 59, &c.; Mela, 
ii. 7; Avien. Descr. Orb, 621, &c.). The chief 
town, also named Ebusus, whicli lay on the SE. side 
of the island, was a civitas foederata, and had a 
mint. (Ramus, Cat. Num. vet Graec. et Lat Mus. 
Reg. DaniaCj i. p. 13.) It was a well-built city 
with a good harbour, and was the resort of many 
barbarians and foreigners, especially Phoenicians. 
(Strab., Mela, Diod., ll. cc,) The larger island is 
now Iviza, the smaller, Formentara. [T. II. D.] 
PLACENTIA (riAa/cfyr/a: Fth, Placentinus; 
Piacemd), a city of Gallia Cispadana, situated near 
the S. bank of the Padus, just below the point where 
k receives the waters of the Trebia. It was on the 
Via Aemilia, of which it originally formed the ter¬ 
mination, that road being in the first instance carried 
from Ariminum to Placentia; and was 40 miles distant 
from Parma. We have no account of the existence 
a town on the spot previous to the establishment 
of the Roman colony, which was settled there in 
B. c. 219, after the great Gaulish war, at the same 
time with Cremona. (Liv. Fpit xx; Veil. Pat. i. 14; 
Pol. iii. 40; Ascon. in Pison. p. 3.) It consisted 
of not less than 6000 colonists, with Latin rights. 
But the new colony was scarcely founded, and its 
walls hardly completed, when the news of the ap¬ 
proach of Hannibal produced a general rising of the 
neighbouring Gauls, the Boians and Insubrians, who 
attacked Placentia, ravaged its territory, and drove 
many of the colonists to take refuge at Mutina; but 
were unable to effect anything against the city 
itsolf, which was still in the hands of the Romans 
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in the follovring year, and became' the head-quarters 
of the army of Scipio both before and after the battle 
of the Trebia. (Pol. iii. 40, 66 ; Liv. xvi. 25, 56, 
59, 63 ; Appian, Ham. 5, 7.) At a later period of 
the same war, in b. c. 209, Placentia was one of the 
colonies which proved faithful to Rome at its great¬ 
est need, and came forward readily to furnish its 
quota of supplies for the war, when twelve of the 
older colonies failed in doing so. (Liv. xxvii. 10.) 
Shortly after this it withstood the arms of Has- 
drubal, who was induced to lay siege to it, after 
he had crossed the Alps and descended into Cis¬ 
alpine Gaul, and by so doing lost a great deal of 
valuable time. Alter a protracted siege he was 
compelled to abandon the enterprise, and continue 
his march into Italy, leaving Placentia behind him. 
(Id. xxvii. 39, 43.) A few years later it was less 
fortunate, having been taken by surprise by the 
sudden insurrection of the Gauls in B. c. 200, who 
plundered and burnt the town, and carried off the 
greater part of the inhabitants into captivity. (Id. 
xxxi. 10.) After the victory of the consul L. Eu- 
rius, about 2000 of the prisoners taken on this 
occasion were restored to the colony; and a few 
years afterwards L. Valerius Flaccus, who wintered 
at Cremona and Placentia, restored and repaired as 
far as possible all the losses they had suffered during 
the war. (Id. xxxi. 21, xxxiv, 22.) But they 
were still exposed to the ravages of the Gauls and 
Ligurians; and in b. c. 193 their territory was laid 
waste by the latter up to the very gates of the city. 
(Id. xxxiv. 56.) Hence we cannot wonder to find 
them, in n. c. 190, complaining of a deficiency of 
settlers, to remedy which the senate decreed that a 
fresh body of 3000 families should be settled at 
each of the old colonics of Placentia and Cremona, 
while new ones should be established in the district 
of the Boii. (Id. xxxvii. 46, 47.) A few years 
later the consul J^I. Aemilius, having completed the 
subjection of the Ligurians, constructed the cele¬ 
brated road, which was ever after known by his name, 
from Ariminum to Placentia (Id. xxxix. 2); and 
from this time the security and tranquillity enjoyed 
by this part of Italy caused it to rise rapidly to a 
state of great prosperity. In this there can be no 
doubt that Placentia fully shared; hut we hear 
little of it during the Roman Republic, though it 
appears to have been certainly one of the principal 
towns of Cispadane Gaul. In the civil war of 
Marius and Sulla, a battle was fought near Pla¬ 
centia, in which the partisans of Carbo were de¬ 
feated by Lucullus, the general of Sulla, n. c. 82 
(Appian, B. C. i. 92); and in that between Caesar 
and Pompey, b. c. 49, it was at Placentia that a 
mutiny broke out among the troops of the former, 
which at one time assumed a very formidable as¬ 
pect, and was only quelled by the personal firmness 
and authority of the dictator. (Appian, B. C. ii. 
47; Dion Cass. xli. 26.) Placentia, indeed, seems 
to have been at tliis period one of the places com¬ 
monly selected as the head-quarters of Roman 
troops in this part of Italy. (Cic. ad Att vi. 9.) 
It was again the scone of a somewhat similar mu¬ 
tiny of the legions of Augustus during the Perusian 
War, B. c. 41. (Dion Cass, xlviii, 10.) 

Cicero notices Placentia towards the close of the, 
republican period as a municipium: its colonial 
rank must have been merged in the ordinary muni¬ 
cipal condition in consequence of the Lex Julia, 
B. c, [90. (Cic. in Pison. 23; Feat. s. v. Mmici- 
pium.) But under the Empire it reappears as a 
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colony, both Pliny and Tacitus giving it that title 
(Plin. iii. 15. s. 20; Tac. Hist. ii. 19): it bad pro¬ 
bably received a fresh colony under Augustus. We 
learn from Tacitus (/. c.) that it was one of the 
most flourishing and populous cities of the district 
of Gallia Cispadana; and though of no natural 
strength, being situated in an open plain, it was well 
fortified. For this reason it was occupied in a. d. 
69 by Spurinna, one of the generals of Otho, and 
successfully defended by him against Caecina, the 
general of Vitellius, who had crossed the Padus, and 
laid siege to Placentia, but was compelled to abandon 
it and withdraw to Cremona. (Tuc. Uist ii. 17— 
23.) During the assaults of Caecina, the amphi¬ 
theatre, which is said to have been the largest pro¬ 
vincial edifice of the kind in Italy, and was situated 
without the walls, was accidentally burnt. (76. 
21.) From this time wo meet with no further 
mention of Placentia in history till the reign of Au- 
relian, when that emperor sustained a great defeat 
from the Marcomauni, under its walls. (Vopisc. 
Aurel. 21.) But the city still continued to be one 
of the most considerable places on the line of the 
Via Aemilia; and though it is noticed by St. Am¬ 
brose, towards the close of the fourth century, as 
sharing in the desolation that h.id then befiilleii the 
whole of this once flourishing province (Ambros. 
Ep. 39), it survived all the ravages of the barba. 
rians; and even after the fall of the Western Em¬ 
pire was still a comparatively flourishing town. It 
was there that Orestes, the father of the unhappy 
Augustulus, was put to death by Odoacor, in a. d. 
476. (P. Diac. Hist. Miscell. xvi. p. 558.) Pro¬ 
copius also mentions it during the Gothic wars as a 
strong fortress and the chief city of the province of 
Aemilia, It was only taken by Totila, in a. d. 
546, by famine, (Procop. B. G. iii. 13, 17.) Con¬ 
siderably later it is still noticed by P. Diaconus 
among the “ opulent cities ” of Aemilia {Hist. Lang. 
ii. 18); a position which it preserved throughout the 
middle ages. A| the present day it is still a flou¬ 
rishing and populous place, with about 30,000 in¬ 
habitants, though partially eclipsed by the superior 
importance to which Panna has attained since it 
became the capital of the reigning dukes. There 
are no remains of antiquity. 

• Placentia was undoubtedly indebted for its pros¬ 
perity and imj)Ortance in ancient times, as well as 
in the middle ages, to its advantageous situation for 
the navigation of the Po. Strabo (v. p. 215) speaks 
of the navigation from thence to Kaverina, as if the 
river first began to be navigable from Placentia 
downwards; but this is not quite correct. The city 
itself lay at a short distance from the river; but it 
had an emporium or port on the stream itself, pro¬ 
bably at its confluence with the Trebia, which was j 
itself a considerable town. This was taken and 
plundered by Hannibal in b. c. 218. (Liv. xxi. 
67; Tac. Hist. ii. 19.) 

It has been already mentioned that the Via 
Aemilia, as originally constructed, led from Ari- 
minum to Placentia, a distance of 178 miles. It 
was afterwards continued from the latter city to 
Dertona, from whence a branch proceeded across the 
Apennines to Genoa (Strab. v. p. 17); while another 
line was carried from Placentia across the Padus 
direct to Mediolanum, a distance of 40 miles; and 
thus communicated with the whole of Gallia Trans- 
padana. {him. Ant. pp. 98, 127, 288; Itin. Hier. 
p. 616; Tab. Pent.) [E. H. B.] 

PLA'OIA (lUoali;: Eih. tlKaKiw6s\ an ancient 
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Pelasgian town in Mysia Olympene, at the foot of 
Mount Olympus, and on the east of Cyzicus. The 
place seems to have decayed or to have been de¬ 
stroyed at an early time, as it is not mentioned by 
later writers. (Herod, i. 57; Scylax, p. 35; Dionys. 
Hal. i. p 23; Steph. B. s. v. nxdKrf.) [L. S.] 
PLACUS (HAcbcos), a woody mountain of Mysia, 
at the foot of which Thebe is said to have been 
situated in the Iliad (vi. 397, 425, xxii. 479); but 
Strabo (xiii. p. 614) was unable to learn anything 
about such a mountain in that neighbourhood. [See 
Pelecas.] [L. S.] 

PLAGIA'RIA. [Lusitania.] 

PLANATHA INS. [Fortitnatae Insulae.] 
PLANA'SIA. [Leuina; Lkuon.] 

PLANA'SIA {UKauaaia: Pianosa^^ a small is¬ 
land in the Tyrrhenian sea, about 10 miles SW. of 
Ilva {Elba), and nearly 40 from the neare.st point 
on the coast of Etrm-ia. It is about 3 miles long 
by 2^ in width, and is low and flat, from whence 
probably it derived its name. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 12 ; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 79; Itin. Marit. p. 613.) The Mari¬ 
time Itineraiy reckons it 90 stadia from Ilva, while 
Pliny calls the same distance 38 miles; but this is 
evidently a mistake for its distance from the main¬ 
land. It is remarkable that Pliny mentions Pla- 
naria and Planasia as if they were two distinct 
islands, enumerating the one before and the otlier 
after Ilva; but it is certain that the two names are 
only forms of the same, and both refer to the same 
i.sland. (Cluver. Ital. p. 604; Harduin. Not. ad 
Plin. 1. c.) In Varro’s time it seems to have be¬ 
longed to M. Piso, who kept large flocks of peacocks 
there in a wild state. (Varr. R, R. iii. 6.) It was 
subsequently used as a placo of banishment, and 
among others it was there that Postumus Agripjwi, 
the grandson of Augustus, spent the last yeai-s of 
his life in exile. (Tac. Ann. i. 3, 5; Dion Cass. Iv. 
32 ; Suet. Attg. 65.) Some ruins of Roman build¬ 
ings still remain in the island : and its quarries of 
granite seem to have been certiiinly worked in an¬ 
cient times. It is now inhabited only by a few fisher¬ 
men. [E. H. B.] 

PLANE'SIA (nAa*'>;<7/o, Strab. iii. p. 169), an 
island in the Sinus Illicitanus, on the SE. coast of 
Ilispania Tarraconensis, now I sola Plana. [T.H.D.] 
PLATAEA. [Platea.] 

PLATAEA or PLATAEAE (nAdraja, Horn. 
Herod.; IlAoTotai, Thuc. Strab. Pans., &c.: Eth. 
IlAaTateus, Plataeensis), an ancient city of Boeotia, 
was situated upon the frontiers of Attica at the foot of 
Mt. Citlmeron, and between that mountain and the 
river Asopus, which divided its tejTitory from that of 
Thebes. (Strab. ix. p.411.) The two cities were about 
64 miles apart by the road, but the direct distance 
was little more than 5 geographical miles. According 
to the Thebans Plataea was founded by them (Thuc. 
iii. 61); but Pauaanias represents the Plataeans as 
indigenous, and according to their own account they 
derived their name from Plataea, a daughter of Aso¬ 
pus. (Paus. ix. 1. § 1.) Plataea is mentioned in Ho¬ 
mer among the other Boeotian cities. {II. ii. 504.) In 
B. c. 519 Plataea, unwilling to submit to the supre¬ 
macy of Thebes, and unable to resist her powerful 
neighbour with her own unaided resources, formed a 
close alliance with Athens, to which she continued 
faithful during the whole of her subsequent history. 
(Herod, vi. 108 ; Thuc. iii. 68.) She sent 1000 
men to the assistance of Athens at Marathon, and 
shared in the glories of that victory. (Herod. 1 . c.) 
The Plataeans also fought at Artemisium, but were 
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not present at Salamis, as tliey had to leave the 
fleet in order to remove their families and property 
from the city, in consequence of the approach of the 
Persian army. (Herod, viii, 44.) Upon the arrival 
of the Persians shortly afterwards tlieir city wat 
burnt to the ground. (Herod, viii. .50.) In the fol¬ 
lowing year (b.o. 479) their territory was the scene 
of the memorable battle,, which delivered Greece 
from the Persian invaders. The history of this battle 
illustrates so completely the topography of the Pla- 
taean territory, that it is necessaiy to give an account 
of the different positions taken by the contending forces 
(See accompanying Map). Mardonius proceeded from 
Attica into Boeotia across Mount Parnes by the pass 
of Deceleia, and took up a position on the bank of the 
Asopus, wliere he caused a fortified camp to be con¬ 
structed of 10 stadia square. The situation was 
well selected, since he bad the friendly city of Thebes 
in his rear, and was thus in no danger of falling 
short of provisions. (Herod, ix. 15.) The Grecian 
army crossed over from Attica by Mt. Cithaeron; 
but as Pausanias did not choose to expose his troops 
to the attacks of the Persian cavalry on the plain, 
he stationed them on the slopes of the mountain, 
near Erythrae, where the ground was rugged and 
uneven. (See Map, First Position.) This position 
did not, however, altogether presen o them; but, in 
an attack made by the Persian cavalry, a body of 
300 Athenians repulsed them, and killed their leader 
Masistius. This success encouraged Pausanias to 
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descend into the territory of Plataea, more especially 
as it was better supplied with water than his present 
position. Marching from Erythrae in a westerly 
position along the roots of Mt. Cithaeron, and passing 
by Hysiae, he drew up his army along the right 
bank of the Asopus, partly upon hills of no great 
height and partly upon a Mty plain, the right wing 
being near the fountain Gargaphia, and the left near 
the chapel of the Plataean hero Androcrates. (Herod, 
ix. 25—30.) Mardonius drew up his army opposite 
to them on the other side of the Asopus. (See Map, 
Second Position.) The two armies remained in this 
position for some days, neither party being willing 
to begin the attack. The Persians assailed the Gree^ 
at a distance with their missiles, and prevented them 
altogether from watering at the Asopus. Meantime 
the Persian cavalry intercepted the convoys of pro¬ 
visions proceeding to the Grecian camp, and on one 
occasion drove away the Lacedaemonians, who oc¬ 
cupied the right wing from the fountain Gargaphia, 
and succeeded in choking it up. This fountain had 
been of late the only watering-place of the Greeks; 
and as their ground was now untenable, Pausanias 
resolved to retreat in the night to a place called the 
Island (j/fitros), about 10 stadia in the rear of their 
present position, and halfway between the latter and 
the town of PlaUiea. The spot selected, improperly 
called an island, was, in fact, a level meadow, com¬ 
prised between two branches of the river Oeroe, 
which, rising fi;om distinct sources in Mt. Cithaeron, 
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and nuining for some space nearly parallel with one 
another, at length unite and flow in a westerly di¬ 
rection into the gulf of Corinth. (Herod, ix. 61.) 
The nature of the ground would thus afford to the 
Greeks abundance of water, and protection from the 
enemy’s cavalry. The retreat, however, though for 
so short a distance, was effected in disorder and con¬ 
fusion. The Greek centre, chiefly composed of Me- 
garians and Corinthians, probably fearing that the 
island would not afford them sufficient protection 
against the enemy’s cavalry, did not halt till they 
reached the temple of Hera, which was in front of 
the town of Plataea. The Lacedaemonians on the 
right wing were delayed till the day began to dawn, 
by thb obstinacy of Amompharetus, and then began 
to march across the hills which separated them from 
the island. The Athenians on the loft wing began 
their march at the same time, and got round the 
hills to the plain on the other side on their way to 
the island. After marching 10 stadia, Pausanias 
halted on the bank of the Moloeis, at a place called 
Agriopius, where stood a temple of the Eleusinian 
Demeter. Here he was joined by Amompharetus, 
and here he had to sustain the attack of the Peraians, 
who had rushed across the Asopus and up the hill 
after the retreating foe. As soon as Pausanias was 
overtaken by the Persians, he sent to the Athenians 
to entreat them to hasten to his aid; but the coming 
up of the Boeotians prevented them from doing so. 
Accordingly the Lacedaemonians and Tegeatans had 
to encounter the Persians alone without any assist¬ 
ance from the other Greeks, and to them alone be¬ 
longs the glory of the victory. The Persians were 
defeated with great slaughter, nor did they stop in 
their flight till they had again crossed the Asopus 
and reached their fortified camp. The Thebans also 
were repulsed by the Athenians, but they retreated 
in good order to Thebes, being covered by their 
cavalry from the pursuit of the Athenians. The 
Greek centre, which was nearly 10 stadia distant, 
had no 8hai*o in ^ho battle; but hearing that the 
Lacedaemonians were gaining the victory, they has¬ 
tened to the scene of action, and, coming up in con¬ 
fusion, as many as 600 were cut to pieces by the 
Theban force. Meantime the Lacedaemonians pur¬ 
sued the Persians to the fortified camp, which, how- 
•^ver, they were unable to take until the Athenians, 
more skilled in that species of warfare, came to their 
assistance. The barricades were then carried, and a 
dreadful carnage ensued. With the exception of 
40,000 who retreated with Artabazus, only 3000 of 
the original 300,000 are said to liavc escaped. 
(Herod, ix. 60—70.) On the top<')graphy of this 
battle, see Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 335, 
seq.; Grote, History of Greece, vol. v. p. 212,seq. 

Aa this signal victory had been gained on the soil 
of Plataea, its citizens received especial honour and 
rewards from the confederate Greeks. Not only was 
the large sum of 80 talents granted to them, which 
they employed in erecting a temple to Athena, but 
they were charged with the duty of rendering eveiy 
year religious honours to the tombs of the warriors 
who had fallen in the battle, and of celebrating every 
five years the festival of tho Eleutheria in com¬ 
memoration of the deliverance of the Greeks from 
the Persian yoke. The festival was sacred to Zeus 
Eleutherius, to whom a temple was now erected at 
Plataea. In return for these services Pausanias and 
the other Greeks swore to guarantee the independence 
and inviolability of the city and its territory (Thuc. 
ii. 71; Plat Arist c. 19—^21; Strab. ix. p. 412; 
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Pans. ix. 2. § 4; for farther details see Diet of Ani. 
art Elbitthbria.) 

Plataea was of course now rebuilt, and its in¬ 
habitants continued unmolested till the commence- 
fnent of the Peloponnesian War. In the spring of 
B. c. 431, before any actual declaration of war, a 
party of 300 Thebans attempted to surprise Plataea. 
They were admitted within the walls in the night 
time by an oligarchical party of the citizens; but the 
Plataeans soon recovered from their surprise, and put 
to death 180 of the assailants. (Thuc. ii. 1, seq.) 
In the third year of the war (b. c. 429) the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian army under the command of Archidamus 
laid siege to Plataea. This siege is one of the most 
memorable in the annals of Grecian warfare, and has 
been narrated at great length by Thucydides. The 
Plataeans had previously deposited at Athens their 
old men, women, and children; and the garrison oi 
the city consisted of only 400 citizens and 80 Athen¬ 
ians, together with 110 women to manage their 
household affairs. Yet this small force set at de¬ 
fiance the whole army of the Peloponnesians, who, 
after many fniitless attempts to take the city by 
assault, converted the siege into a blockade, and 
raised a circnrnvallation round the city, consisting 
of two parallel walls, 16 feet asunder, with a ditch 
on either side. In the second year of the blockade 
212 of the besieged during a tempestuous winter’s 
night succeeded in scaling the walls of circumval- 
lation and reaching Athens in safety. In the course 
of the ensuing summer (b. c. 427) the remainder of 
the garrison were obliged, through failure of pro¬ 
visions, to surrender to the Peloponnesians. They 
were all put to death; and all the private buildings 
rased to tho ground by the Thebans, wlio with the 
materials erected a sort of vast barrack round the 
temple of Hera, both for the accommodation of vi¬ 
sitors, and to serve as an abode for those to whom 
they let out the land. A new temple, of 100 feet 
in length (veeijs iKa.rdfXTrfZos')^ was also built by 
the Thebans in honour of Hera. (Thuc. ii. 71, seq., 
iii. 20, seq., 52, seq., 68.) 

Tho surviving Plataeans were kindly received by 
tho Athenians. They would appear even before this 
time to have enjoyed the right of citizenship at 
Athens {^Adrjvalwv ^vfijxaxoi Kal noXnai, Thuc. iii. 
63). The exact nature of this citizenship is un¬ 
certain ; but that it was not the full citizenship, 
possessed by Athenian citizens, appears from a line 
of Aristophanes, who speaks of certain slaves, who 
had been engaged in sea-figlits, being made Plataeans 
(koI riAaratas eufiws eluai Kami Sov\<cv Seerndras, 
Han. 700 ; comp. Schol. ad Aristoph. Han. 33 ; 
Bdckh, Public Kcon. of Athens, p. 262, 2nd ed.). 
Diodorus, in relating their return to Athens at a 
subsequent time, says (xv. 46) that they received 
the loo-noKinla ; but that some of them at any rate 
enjoyed nearly the full privileges of Athenian citi¬ 
zens appears from the decree of the people quoted 
by Demosthenes (c. Neaer. p. 1380). On the whole 
subject, see Hermann, Staatsalterth, § 117. 

In B. c. 420 the Athenians gave the Plataeans 
the town of Scione as a residence. (Thuc. v. 32 ; 
Isocr. Paneg. § 109; Diodor. xii. 76.) At the close 
of the Peloponnesian War, they were compelled to 
evacuate Scione (Plut. Lysofnd. 14), and again found 
a hospitably welcome at Athens. Here they were 
living at the time of the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 
387), which guaranteed the autonomy of the Gre¬ 
cian cities; and the Lacedaemonians, who were now 
anxious to humble the power cH Thebes, took ad- 
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vantage of it to restore the Plataeans to their native 
city. (Pans. ix. 1. § 4; Isocrat Plataio.% 13,seq.) 
Bat the Plataeans did not long retain possession of 
their city, for in b. o. 372 it was surprised by the 
Thebans and again destroyed. The Plataeans were 
compelled once more to seek refuge at Athens. 
(Paus. ix. 1. §§ 5—8; Diodor. xv. 46.) The wrongs 
done to the Plataeans by Thebes are set forth in a 
speech of Isocrates, entitled PlataicuSj which was 
perhaps actually delivered at this time by a Plataean 
speaker before the public assembly at Athens. 
(Grote’s Greece, vol. x. p. 220.) After the battle 
of Chaeroneia (u. c. 338) the Plataeans were once 
more restored to their city by Philip. (Paus. ix. 1. 

§ 8, iv. 27. § 11.) It was shortly after this time 
that Plataea was visited by Dicaearchus, who calls 
the Plataeans *Adrjvaioi Boiurol, and remarks that 
they have nothing to say for themselves, except 
that they are colonists of the Athenians, and that 
the battle between the Greeks and the Persians took 
place near their town. (^Descript. Graec. p. 14, 
Hudson.) 

After its restoration by Philip, the city continued 
to be inhabited till the latest times. It was visited 
by Pausanias, who mentions three temples, one of 
Hera, another of Athena Areia, and a third of Do- 
meter Eleusinia. Pausanias speaks of only one tem¬ 
ple of Hera, which he describes as situated within 
the city, and worthy of admiration on account of its 
magnitude and of the offerings with which it was 
adorned (ix. 2. § 7). This was apparently the temple 
built by the Thebans after the destruction of Plataea. 
(Tiiuc. iii. 68.) It is probable that the old temple 
of Hera mentioned by Herodotus, and which he de¬ 
scribes as outside the city (ix. 52), was no longer 
repaired after the erection of the new one, and had 
disappeared before the visit of Pausanias. The 
temple of Athena Areia was built according to Pau¬ 
sanias (ix. 4. § 1) out of a share of the spoils of 
Marathon, but according to Plutarch (Arist. 20) 
with the 80 talents out of the spoils of Plataea, as 
mentioned above. The temple was adorned with 
pictures by Polygnotus and Onatas, and with a statue 
of the goddess by Pheidias, Of the temple of De- 
meter Eleusinia we have no details, but it was pro¬ 
bably erected in consequence of the battle having 
been fought near a temple of Demeter Eleusinia at 
Argiopius. (Herod, ix. 57.) The temple of Zeus 
Eleutherius (Strab. ix. p. 412) seems to have been 
reduced in the time of I’ausanias to an altar and a 
statue. It was situated outside the city. (Paus. 
ix. 2. §§ 5—7.) 

Plataea is mentioned in the sixth century by ' 
Hierocles (p. 645, Wesseling) among the cities of 
Boeotia; and its walls wore restored by Justinian. 
(Procop. de Aedif, iv. 2.) 

The ruins of Plataea are situated near the small 
village of Kokhla. The circuit of the walls may 
still be traced in great part. They are about two 
miles and a half in circmnference; but this was the 
size of the city restored by Philip, for not only is 
the earlier city, before its destruction by tlie The¬ 
bans, described by Thucydides (ii. 77) as small, but 
we find at the southern extremity of the existing 
remains more ancient masonry than in any other 
part of the ruins. Hence Leake supposes that the 
ancient city was confined to this part. He observes 
that “ the masonry in general, both of the Acropolis 
and of the town, has the appearance of not being so 
old as the time of the battle. The greater part is 
of the fourth order, but mixed with portions of a 
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less regular kind, and with some pieces of 
masonry. The Acropolis, if an interior indoeure 
can bo so called, which is not on the highest part of 
the site, is constructed in part of stones which have 
evidently been taken from earlier buildings. The 
towers of this citadel are so formed as to present 
fianks to the inner as well as to the outer face of the 
intermediate walls, whereas the town walls have 
towers, like those of the Turks, open to the interim. 
Above the southern wall of the city are foundations 
of a third inclosure; which is evidently more ancient 
than the rest, and is probably the only part as old 
as the Persian War, when it may have been the 
Acropolis of the Plataea of that age. It surrounds 
a rocky height, and terminates to the S. in an'ftcute 
angle, which is only separated by a level of a few 
yards from the foot of the great rocky slope of Cithae- 
ron. This inclosure is in a situation higher than 
any other part of the ancient site, and higher than 
the village of Kokhla, from which it is 500 yards 
distant to the E. Its walls are traceable on the 
eastern side along a torrent, a branch of the Oeroe, 
nearly as far as the south-eastern angle of the main 
inclosure of the city. In a church within this upper 
inclosiire are some fragments of an inscribed marble.” 
(Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 325.) (Compare 
Friederich, Specimeti Rerum Plataic. Berol. 1841 ; 
MUnscher, Dies, de Rebus Plataeens. 1841.) 
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COIN OF PLATAEA. 

PLATAMO'DES. [Messknia, p. 341, b.] 
PLATANISTAS. [Sparta.] 

PLATANISTON {UKaraviardiv), 1, A foun¬ 
tain in Messenia, near Corone. (Paus. iv. 34. § 4.) 
[OuKONE.] 

2 . A river of Arcadia, aud a, tributary of the 
Neda, flowing westward of Lycosura, which it was 
necessary to cross in going to Phigalia. (Paus. viii. 
39. § 1; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 10.) 

PLATANISTUS (nAaTavto-ToDs). 1. The north¬ 
ern promontory of Cythera. (Paus. iii. 23. § 1.) 

2 . Another name of Macistus or Macistum, a town 
of Triphylia in Elis. [Macistus.] 

PLATA'NIUS (IIAaTcb/ios), a river of Boeotia, 
flowing by Corseia into the sea. [Cokseia.] 
PLA'TANUS (nAaravoGs), according to the 
Stadiasmus (§§ 178, 179), a coast-town of Cilicia 
Aspera, 350 stadia west of Anemurium. This 
distance is incorrect. Beaufort remarks that “ be¬ 
tween the plain of Selinti and the promontory of 
Anamur, a distance of 30 miles, the ridge of bare 
rocky hills forming the coast is interrupted but twice 
by narrow valleys, which conduct the mountain tor¬ 
rents to the sea. The first of these is Kharadra ; 
the other is halfway between that place and Ana^ 
mur,** The latter, therefore, seems the site of Pla- 
tanus, that is, about 150 stadia from Anemurium. 
The whole of that rocky distijjjt, which was very 
dangerous to navigators, seems' Co iMe derived the 
name of Platanistus (Strab. xiv. p. 669) from Pla- 
tanus. (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 200). [L. S.] 

PLA'TANUS (nAdroi'oJ, Polyb. v.68; Steph.B. 
8 . V. UKardtrri ; Joseph. Ant. xvi. 11. § I : Eth, 
IIAoToveos), a town of Phoenicia, described by Jo¬ 
sephus (I. c.) as a village of the Sidonians, and 
situated upon a pass between Mount Lebanon and 
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the Besi. (BobinsoD) Biblical Researches, yol. iii. 
p. 433.) 

PLATEA INS. (nAar^o, IIAcCrca, n\d.raia, var. 
lect.; Herod, iv. 151, 153, 156, 169; ^Karelat, 
Scyl. p. 46; n\aTaiai, n\ar€ia, Stepli. B.; Sta- 
diasm. § 41), an island off the sliores of Libya, and 
on the side not far remoyed from the W. limits of 
Aegypt, where for two years in the seventh century 
». o. the Theraean colonists settled befora they 
founded Gyrene. It has been identified with the 
island of Bomba or Bhowrda in the G^df of Bomba. 
The island Aedonia ('Arj5ovia,*Ari5ovls,Vto\. iv. 
6. § 75), which Scylax (1. c.)and the Coast-doscriber 
(I c.) couple with Platca, may then be referred to 
the small island Seal off the harbour of Batracluis; 
unless it be assumed that there is some mistake in 
our present charts, and that Aedonia or Aedonis 
and Platea be two different names for the same 
island. (Pacho, Voyojge danslaMarmariqne,^.^'‘l\ 
Barth, Wanderungm, pp. 506, 548.) [E. B. J.] 

PLAVIS {Piave), one of the most con.siderable 
rivers of Venetia, which has its sources in the 
Julian Alps, flows by the walls of Bellum (Be- 
lunurn), and falls into the Adriatic sea between 
Venice and Cctorle. Though one of tlie largest 
rival's in this part of Italy, it is unaccountably 
omitted by Pliny (iii. 18. s. 22), who mentions the 
much smaller streams of the Silis and Liquentia on 
each side of it; and its name is not found in any 
author earlier than Paul us Diaconus and the 
Geographer of Ravenna. (P. Diac. ii. 12; Geogr. Rav. 
iv. 36.) [K. H. B.] 

PLEGE'RIUM (nXriyijpioi', Strab. xvi. p. 698), 
a place mentioned by Strabo, in the NW. part of 
India, in the state which he calls Bandobune, on the 
river Choaspes (now A WoA). [V.] 

PLEGRA (U\4ypa), a town in the interior of 
Paphlagonia. (Ptol. v. 4. § 5.) [L. S.] 

PLEIAE (IlAetai), a town of Laconia, mentioned 
by Livy (xxxv. 27) as the place where Nabis pitched 
his camp in b.c. 192, must have been situated in the 
plain of Leuce, which lay between Acriae and Asopus. 
[Leucae.] The name of the place occurs in an 
inscription (B'dckh, Inscr. no. 1444). From its 
position it would appear to be the same as the 
woAatck K<bix7i of Pausanias (iii. 22. § 6), in which 
passage Curtius suggests that we might pcrha])s read 
riAelai aeOjur?. (Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 328.) 
PLEISTUS. [Deli’hi.] 

PLEMMY'RIUM. [Syracusae.] 

PLERA, a town of Apulia, situated on the branch 
of the Via Appia which led from Venusia direct to 
Tarentum. It is supposed to be represented by the 
modern Gravina. {Jtin. Ant. p. 121; Holston. Not. 
ad Cluv. p. 281.) The name is written in many 
MSS. Blera. [E. H. B.] 

PLEKAEI (Ti\T\pa7oi), a people of lllyricum, 
who lived upon the banks of tlio Naro, according to 
Strabo (vii. p. 315, seq.). Stephanus B. places them 
in Epeirus (s. v. IIAapatot). 

PLESTPNIA. [Marsi.] 

PLEUMO'XII, a Gallic people who were under 
the dominion 0 :^^% Mervii (Caes. B. G. v. 39). No¬ 
thing more is known of them. The name is not 
quite certain, for there are variations in the MSS. 
It is clear that they were somewhere in Gallia and 
near the Nervii, as we m.ay infer. [G. L.j 

PLEURON ( n\€vp(by: Eth. IlKevpwvios,. also 
TlAevpwebs, Steph. B. s.v., Pleuronius), the name of 
two cities in Aetolia, the territory of which was called 
Pleuronia, ( Strab. x. p. 465; Auson. Epitaph, 10.) 
vouu. 
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[ 1. Old Pleuron ( ^ va\aih 7lAivp&v, Strab. x. 

p. 451), was situated in the plain between the Ache- 
lous and the Evenus, W. of Galydon, at the foot of 
JUount Curium, from which the Guretes are said to 
have derived their name. Pleuron and Galydon 
were the two chief towns of Aetolia in the heroic 
age, and are said by Strabo (x. p. 450) to have been 
tlie iincient ornament {irpdaxnfia) of Greece. Pleuron 
was originally a town of the Guretes, and its inhabit¬ 
ants were engaged in frequent wars with the Aeto- 
lians of the neighbouring town of Galydon. The 
Guretes, whose attack upon Galydon is mentioned in 
an episode of the Iliad (ix. 529), appear to have 
been the inhabitants of Pleuron. At the time of 
the Trojan War, however, Pleuron was an Aetolian 
city, and its inhabitants sailed against Troy under 
the command of the Aetolian chief Thoas, the son 
(not the grandson) of Oeiieus. (Horn. II. ii. 639, 
comp. xiii. 217, xiv. IIG.) Ephorus related that 
the Guretes were expelled from Pleuronia, which 
was formerly called Curelis, by Aeolians (ap. Strab. 
X. p. 465); and this tradition may also be traced in 
the statement of Thucydides (iii. 102) that the 
district, called Galydon and Pleuron in the time of 
the PelofKinnesian War, formerly bore the name of 
Aeolis. Since Pleuron appears as an Aetolian city 
in the later period of the heroic age, it is represented 
in some traditions as such from the beginning. 
Hence it is said to have derived its name from 
Pleuron, a son of Aetolus ; and at the very time 
that some legends represent it as the capital of the 
Guretes, and engaged in war with Oeneus, king of 
Galydon, others suppose it to have been governed by 
the Aetolijin Thestius, the brother of Oeneus. Thes- 
tius was also represented as a descendant of Pleuron; 
and hence Pleuron had an heroum or a chapel at 
Sparta, as being the ancestor of Leda, the daughter 
of Thestius. But there are all kinds of variations 
in these traditions. 3'hus we find in Sophocles 
Oeneus, and not Tlicstius, represented as king of 
Pleuron. (Apolknl. i. 7. § 7; Pans. iii. 14. § 8 ; 
Soph. Track. 7.) One of the tragedies of Phry- 
nichus, the subject of which ajqiears to have been the 
death of Meleager, the son of Oeneus, was entitled 
UXivptaviai, or the “ Pleuronian Women; and 
hence it is not improbable that Phrynichus, as well 
as Soplvxiles, represented Oeneus as king of Pleuron. 
(Paus. X. 31. § 4.) Pleuron is rarely mentioned 
in the historical period. It was abandoned by its 
inhabitants, says Strabo, in consequence of the ra¬ 
vages of Demetrius, the Aetolian, a surname proba¬ 
bly given to Demetrius II., king of Macedonia (who 
reigned b.c. 239 — 229), to distinguish him from 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. (Strab. x. p. 451.) The in¬ 
habitants now built the town of 
j 2 . New Pleuron (^7 vtwrepa HAeupe^v), which 
was situated at the foot of Mt. Aracynthus. Shortly 
before the destruction of Gorinth (b.c. 146), we 
find Pleuron, which was then a member of the 
Achaean League, petitioning the Romans to be dis¬ 
severed from it. (Paus. vii. 11 . § 3.) Leake sup¬ 
poses, on satisfactory grounds, the site of Now Plcu- 
ron to be represented by the ruins called to Kdarpov 
rris Kvplas Zlpiivn^, or the Castle of J^ady Irene 
about one hour’s ride from Mesohnghi. These ruins 
occupy the broad summit of one of the steep and 
nigg^ heights of Mt. Zygos (the ancient Aracyn¬ 
thus), which bound the plain of Mesolonghi to the 
north. Leake says that the walls were about a mile 
in circumference, but Mure and Dodwell describe the 
circuit us nearly two miles. The most remarkable 
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remains within tho ruined walls are a theatre about 
100 feet in diameter, and above it a cistern, 100 feet 
long, 70 broad, and 14 deep, excavated on three 
sides in the rock, and on the fourth constructed of 
masonry. In the acropolis Leake discovered some 
remains of Doric shafts of white marble, which he 
conjectures to have belonged to tlie temple of Athena, 
of which Dicaoarchus speaks (1. 55) ; but the 
temple mentioned by Dicaearchus must have been 
at Old PJeuron, since Dicaearchus was a contem¬ 
porary of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and could not 
have been alive at the time of the foundation of New 
Pleuron. Dodwell, who visited the ruins of this 
city, erroneously maintains that they are those of 
Oeniadae, which were, however, situated among the 
marshes on the other side of the Achelous. Leake 
places Old Pleuron further south, at a site called 
Ghiifto-kaatro, on the edge of the plain of Meao- 
hmyhi, where there are a few Hellenic remains. 
(Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. i. p. 115, seq., vol. 
iii. p. 539; Dodwell, Tmtr through Greeley vol. i. 
p. 96, seq.; Mure, Tour in Greece^ vol. i. p. 140, 
seq.) 

PLINTHINE (UKiveiirny Strab. xvii. p. 799; 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 8; Steph. B. a. y.), the frontier town 
of Aegypt towards Libya. It stood at the head of 
the Plinthinetic bay, in latitude 29^ 40' N., just 
within the Mareotic nome, but beyond tho limits of 
the Delta proper. There are no remains enabling us 
to determine the exact site of this town; but it can¬ 
not have been far from 'laposiris(A6o?«ir), of wliich j 
the mins are still visible about 25 miles W. of 
Alexandre!a. An inferior kind of wine was pro¬ 
duced in this region of Aegypt; and Uellanicus (/V. 
155) says that the people of Plinthine originally 
discovert tho virtues of the grape. (Athen. i. 
p. 34.) [W. B. D.J 

PLINTHINE'TICUS SINUS (UKiveiirfrr-ns 
K 6 \iro 5 y Herod, ii. 6), the westernmost of the Medi¬ 
terranean harbours of Aegypt. It was indeed little 
mom than a roadstead, and was exposed to the N. 
and NW. winds. W. of the Sinus Plinthineticus 
began tho Regio Marniarica. (W. B. D.] 

PLIS'FIA {Prestia), a town of the Samnites, 
mentioned only by Livy (ix. 21, 22) in a manner 
that affords but little clue to its position. It was 
besieged by the Samnites in «. c. 315, with the view 
of drawing off the Romans from the sioge of Saticula; 
they failed in this object, but made themselves 
masters of Plistia. The site is probably indicated 
by a village still called Prestkiy about 4 miles from 
Sta Ayata dei Goti, at the foot of the Monte 7a- 
hwmo. [E. H. B.] 

PLISTUS. [Delphi.] 

PLITENDUS, a town of Phrygia on the river 
Alander, which is probably a branch of the San- 
garius. (Liv. xxxviii. 15.) 

PLITHANA {rh HAl^ara, Arrian, Per. Mar. 
ET^thr. p. 29, Huds., p. 294, ed. C. MUller, who 
reads Ilai'dava), an important emporium in the 
Dachinabades in India, from which many onyx stones 
were exported. It is called by Ptolemy (vii. 1, § 82) 
Baethana (BalOaya), the royal residence of Siro- 
ptolcmaens. In Pracrit it is also called Paithanoy in 
Sanscrit Prathiathana / it is the modem town of 
J^thany or Pultanah upon the river Godaveri. 
(Vincent, Voyage of NearchuSy vol. ii. p. 412; Las¬ 
sen, Ind. Alterth. vol. i. p. 177 ; C. MUller, eid 
Geogr, Grace. Min. vol. i. p. 294.) 

PLOTAE INSULAE. [Strophades.] 
PLOTHEIA. [Attica, p. 330, b.] 
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PLOTINO'POLIS (nAarriv<JroAif, Ptol. iii. 11. 
§ 13), a town of Thrace, on the road from Trajan- 
opolis to Hadrianopolis, and connected with Heraclea 
by a by-road. (liin. Ant pp. 175, 322.) Ac¬ 
cording to tile Itinerary, it was 21 miles distant 
from Hadrianopolis. It was probably founded by 
Trajan at the same time with Tr^anopolis, and 
named after his consort Plotina. It was restored 
by Justinian. (Procop, Aed. iv. 11.) Variously 
identified with Pajiar-ErkenCy Bhtdiny and Demo- 
tica; but Pococke (iii. c. 4) thinks that the rains 
near Uzun Kiupri belong to it. [T. H. D.] 

PLUMBA'RIA (n\ovfj.€aplay Strab. iii. p. 159), a 
small island on the S. coast of Spain, probably that 
off C. St Martin. [T. H. D.] 

PLUVIA'LIA. [Fortunatab Insulab.] 
PLUVINA, a town of Pelagonia, to which the 
consul Sulpicius retired in his campaign against 
Pliilip, B. o. 200. (Liv. xxxi. 39.) Its position 
must be looked for in one of tlie valleys watered by 
the Erigon and its branches. [E. B. J.] 

PNIGEUS. [Phoenicus.] 

POCRPNIUM, in Gallia, a name which appears in 
the Table on a route from Aquae Bormonis {Bour¬ 
bon HArclumhault') to Augustodunum {Autun'). 
D’Anville finds a place named Perrigniy on the right 
bank of the Loire, E. by S. of Bourbon VArcham- 
bmdtyOnA he thinks that both the name and the dis¬ 
tance agree well enough with the Table. A French 
writer, cited by Ukert {GallieUy p. 467), places 
Pocrinium 1 ^ leagues from Perrigny, near the vil¬ 
lage La Brosae, where old ruins have been found ; 
and the place is called in old documents Pont Ber- 
nachon on tho Loire. [G.L.], 

PODALAEA (IloSaAafo, TIoSaAAla, IloSoAltt, 
or TloSclAeta: Eth. UobaKcfbrris), a town of Lycia, 
situated in the neighbourhood of Limyra (Steph. B, 
a. v.)\ but according to Ptolemy (v. 3. § 7) not far 
from the sources of the Xanthus in the north of 
Lycia. (Comp. Plin. v. 28; Hierocl. p. 683.) Sir 
C. Fellows {Lycia, p. 232, &c.) loulw for its site 
further east towards Mount Solyma, where remains 
of ail ancient town (Cyclopian walls and rock-tombs) 
near Almalec, are still found, and are known by the 
namo of Eski Hiasar, i. e. old town. [L. S.] 
PODANDUS {TlobarUr, Basil. Ep. 74, 75; It 
Anton, p. 145; ^ IloSei/Stis, Const. Porphyr. de 
Them. i. p. 19, Bonn; Tioboalbcvi, Const. Porphyr. 
Vit. Basil, c. 36; Opodanda, It Ilieroa. p. 678), a 
town of Cappadocia distant 16 Roman miles from 
Faubtinopolis, according to the Antonine Itinerary 
{1. c.), but 23 according to the Jerusalem Itinerary 
(1. c.). It was situated near the Pylae Ciliciae. It 
is frequently mentioned by the Byzantine writers, 
and is said to have taken its name from a small 
stream which flowed near it. (Constant. Porphyr. 

I Vit. Baeil. c. 36; Cedren. p. 575; Joann. Scylitz. 
pp. 829, 844.) It is described by Basil as a most 
miserable plac«. “ Figure to yourself,” he says, “ a 
Laconian Ceada, a Charonium breathing forth pes¬ 
tilential vapours; you will then have an idea of the 
wretchedness of Podandus.” {Ep. 74.) It is still 
called Podend. (Cramer, Aaia Minor, vol. ii. p. 
134.) 

PODO'CA {TlodthKrj or TlovSci/erf, Ptol. vii. 1. 
§ 14; UoSobKrf, Peripl. Mar. Erythr. c. 60), a place 
near the coast of Malabar, not far from the Cdvery 
river. According to Bohlen {Ind. vol. i. p. 26), the 
name is a corruption of Podukeri (the new town). 
(Comp, also Ritter, vol. v. p. 616.) It is not 
unlikely that the name has bera preserved in the 
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present Pondkh&'ry (written in the Tamil language 
Puduchchery), Ptolemy mentions another place of 
the same name in the northern part of the island of 
Taprobane (yii. 4. § 10). [V.] 

POECILA'SIUM, POECILASSUS (notfctAd^rtov, 
Ptol. iii. 16.§ 3; noiKl\aacroi,Stadia3in.M(igniMar. 
p. 299, ed. Hoflfbann), a town on the S. coast of Crete, 
placed by Ptolemy E. of Tarrha, between this place 
and the promontory Hermaea; but in the Stadiasmus 
W. of Tarrha, between this place and Syia, 60 stadia 
from the former and 50 from the latter. It is pro¬ 
bably represented by the ruins near Trypete^ situated 
between the places mentioned iu the Stadiasmus. 
(Pashley, Crete, vol. ii. p. 264.) 

POECILE (UoiKi\T})y a rock on the coast of Ci¬ 
licia, near the mouth of the Calycadnus, and on the 
east of Cape Sarpedon, across which a flight of steps 
cut in the rock led from Cape Zephyrium to Seleuceia. 
(Strab. auv. p. 670 ; Siadtasm. Mar. M. § 161.) 
Its distance of 40 stadia from the Calycadnus will 
place it about PersJiendi. Instead of any steps in 
the rock, Beaufort here found extensive ruius of a 
walled town, with temples, arcades, aqueducts, and 
tombs, built round a small level, which had some 
appearance of having once been a harbour with a 
narrow opening to the sea. An inscription copied 
by Beaufort from a tablet over the eastern gate of 
the ruins accounts for the omission of any notice of 
this town by Strabo and others ; for the inscription 
states it to have been entirely built by Fluranius, 
archon of the eparchia of Isauria, in the reigns of 
Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian. [L. S.] 

POECILUM (notK<Aoi/, Paus. i. 37. § 8), a 
mountain in Attica, on the Sacred Way. [See Vol. 
1. p. 328, a.] 

POEDICULI. [Pkucetii.] 

POE'DICUM (noiBiK6v)f a place mentioned only 
by Ptolemy (ii. 14. § 3) as situated in the south¬ 
east of Noricum; it is commonly identified with the 
modern Adelsberg, on the river Poigk. [L. S.l 
POEKESSA. [Ceos.] 

POEMANE'NUS (Jloipa.vr]v6s)^ a town in the 
south of Cyzicus, and on the south-west of lake 
Aphnitis, which is mentioned only by very late 
authors. It belonged to the territory of Cyzicus, 
WHS well fortified, and possessed a celebrated temple 
ol' Asclepius. (Steph. B. s. v. Uoiixdvivov ; Nicet. 
Chon. Chron. p. 296 ; Concil. Constant. Ill. p. 
501 ; Concil. Nicaen. II. p. 572 ; Hierocl. p. 662, 
where it is called Poemanentus.) Its inhabitants are 
called Poemaneni (noipav7]voif Plin. v. 32). Ha¬ 
milton {liesearches, ii. p. 108, &c.) identifies it with 
the modem Maniyas^ near the lake bearing the same 
name. [L. S.] 

POENI. [Cauthago.] 

POENPNAE ALPES. [Alpes, p. 108, a.] 
POETO'VIO. [Petovio.] 

POGON. [Tkoezen.] 

POL A (ndAa: Eth, noAdrus : Pola)^ one of 
tlie principal towns of Istria, situated near the S, 
extremity of that peninsula, on a landlocked bay, 
forming an excellent port, which was called the 
Sinus Polaticus. (Mel. ii. 3. § 13.) According to 
a tradition mentioned by several ancient authors, its 
foundation was ascribed to a band of Colchians, who 
had come hither in pursuit of Medea, and afterwards 
settled in the countiy. (Strab. i. p. 46, v. p. 216; 
Plin. iii. 19. s. 23 ; Mol. 1. c.; Tzetz. ad I^jcophr. 
1022 .) It is impossible to explain the origin of 
this tale, which is already mentioned by Callimachus 
{op. Strab. U c.) ; but it may be received as proving 
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that the city was considered as an ancient one, and 
certainly existed before the Roman conquest of Istria 
in B. c. 177, though its name is not mentioned on 
that occasion. It was undoubtedly the advantages 
of its excellent port that attracted the attention of 
the Romans, and led Augustus to establish a colony 
there, to which he gave the name of Pietas Julia. 
(Mel. 1. c .; Plin. iii. 19. s. 23.) Several of the still 
existing remains prove that he at the same time 
adorned it with public edifices; and there is no 
doubt that under the Roman Empire it became a 
considerable and flourishing town, and, next to 
Tergeste (Trieste), the most important city of Istria. 
(Strab. 1. c.; Ptol. iii. 1. §27; Gruter, Inscr, 
p. 263. 7, p. 360. 1, p. 432. 8.) It is mentioned in 
history as the place where Crispus, the eldest son 
of Constantine the Great, was put to death by order 
of his father; and again, in a. d. 354, the Cae.s{ir 
Gallus underwent the same fate there by order of 
Constantius. (Ammian. Marc. xiv. 11.) After the 
fall of the Roman Empire in the West it continued 
to be a place of importance, and in a. d. 544 it was 
there that Belisarius assembled the fleet and army 
with which he was preparing to cross over to Ra¬ 
venna. (Procop. B. G. iii. 10.) It probably partook 
of the prosperity which was enjoyed by all Istria 
during the period that Riivenna became the seat of 
empire, and which was coiitinued throughout the 
period of the Exarchate; w'o learn from the Itineraries 
that it was connected by a road along the coast with 
Tergeste, from which it was 77 miles distant, while 
the direct communication by sea with ladera (Zara) 
seems to have been in frequent use, though the 
pas.sage was 450 stadia, or 56 Roman miles. (Itin. 
Ant. pp. 271, 496.) 

Pola is remarkable for the importance and pre¬ 
servation of its ancient remains. Of these by far 
the most important is the arn phi theatre, one of the 
most interesting stnictures of the kind still extant, 
and remarkable especially for the circumstance that 
the external circumference, usually the part wliich 
has suftered the most, is in this case almost entirely 
perfect. It is built on the slope of a hill, so that on 
the E. side it has only one row of arcades, while on 
the oppo.site side, facing the bay, it has a double tier, 
with an additional story above. It is 436 English 
feet in length by 346 in breadth, so that it exceeds in 
size the ampliitheatro of Nmnes, though considerably 
smaller than that at Verona. But its position and 
the preservation of its more architectural portions 
render it far more striking in asx)ect than either of 
them. Considerable remains of a theatre were also 
preserved down to the 17th century, but wei-e 
destroyed in 1636, in order to make use of the ma¬ 
terials in the construction of the citadel. There 
still remain two temples; one of which was dedicated 
to Rome and Augustus, and though of small size, is 
of very elegant design and execution, corresponding 
to the Augustan age, at which period it was un¬ 
doubtedly erected. It has thence become a favourite 
model for study with Italian architects from the 
time of Palladio downwards. The other, which was 
consecrated to Diana, is in less complete preservation, 
and has been converted into a modem habitation. 
Besides these, the Porta Aurea, a kind of triumphal 
arch, but erected by a private individual of the 
name of Sergius, now forms the S. gate of the city. 
Another gate, and several portions of the ancient 
walls are also preserved. The whole of these monu¬ 
ments are built of the hard white limestone of the 
country, closely approaching to marble, which adds 
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much to their effect. Dante speaks of the environs 
of Pola, as in his time remarkable for the numerous 
sarcophagi and ancient tombs with whicli they were 
almost wholly occupied. These have now disap¬ 
peared. (Dante, Inf. uc. 13.) 

The antiquities of Pola have been repeatedly de¬ 
scribed, and illustrated with figures; among others, 
in the fourth volume of Stuart and Rovett’s Athens^ 
fol. Lond. 1816, and in the Voyage Pittoresque de 
Vlatrie et de la Dahnatie, fol. Paris, 1802 ; also in 
Allason’s Antiquities of Pola^ fol., Lond. 1819. 

The Inirbour of Pola is completely landlocked, so 
as to have the appearance of a small basin-shaped 
lake, communicating by a narrow channel with the 
sea. Off its entrance lies a group of small islands 
called the Jsole Brion% which are probably those 
called by Pliny Cissa and Pullaria. (Plin. iii. 26. 
8. 30.) The southernmost promontory of Istria, 
about 10 miles distant from Pola, derived from it the 
name of Polaticuin Proinontoriuin. It is now called 
Cajio Promoniore. [E. H. B.] 

POLEMO'NIUM (UoX€H(iviov), a town on the 
coast of Pontus, at the mouth of the small river Si- 
denus, 10 stadia from Pliadisane, and 130 from Cape 
lasonium. (Arrian, Peripl. p. 16 ; Anonym. PeripL 
p. 11, &c.; Ptol. v. 6. § 4; Steph. B. 8. ?;.) Pliny 
(vi. 4) places the town 120 Roman miles from Arni- 
sus, which seems to be too great a distance. (Comp. 
Amm. Marc. xxii. 8; llierocl p. 702, where it is er¬ 
roneously called ToXepdviotf; Tab. Peuting.) Neither 
Stfabo nor any writer before him mentions this town, 
and it is therefore generally believed that it was built 
on the site of the town of Side, which is not noticed by 
any writer after Strabo. Its name intimates that it 
was founded, or at all events was named, after one 
Polemon, i>erhaps the one who was made king of that 
part of Pontus, al)out ». c. 36, by M. Antonius. It 
had a harbour, and seems to have in the course 
of time become a })luce of considerable import¬ 
ance, as the part of Pontus in which it was situated 
received from it the name of Pontus Polemoniacus. 
The town was situated on the w'estern bank of the 
Sidenus, where its existence is still attested by the 
ruins of an octagon church, and the remains of a 
massive wall; but the ancient name of the place is 
preserved by the village of Pouleman, on the opposite 
side of the river. (Hamilton, Researches, vol. i. 
T). 270.) [L. S.] 

POLICHNA (IToAlx*'®)- 1- ^ Laconia, 

mentioned only by Polybius (iv. 36), is placed by 
Leake in the interior of the country on the eastern 
slope of Mt. Parnon at Rhonda (rd 'Veovra), where, 
among the ruins of a fortified town of the lower 
empire, are some remains of Hellenic walls. (Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 364.) 

2. A town in the NVV. of Messenia on the road 
from Andania to Dorium and Cypari.ssia. (Paus. 
iv. 33. § 6.) [Dorium.] 

3. A town of Megaris, mentioned only in a lino 
of Homer, quoted by Strabo, for which tlie Athenians 
substituted another to prove that Salami.s .at the 
time of the Trojan War was a dependency of 
Athens. (Strab. ix. p. 394.) 

4. (^Eth. noXixyirgs'), a town of Crete, wdiose 
territory bordered uixin that of Cydenia. (Time, 
ii. 85.) In b. c, 429 the Athenians assisted the 
inhabitants of Polichna in making war upon the 
Cydonians. (Thuc. 1. c.) Herodotus also mentions 
the Polichnitae, and says that this people and the 
Praosii were the only people in Crete who did not 
join tlio other Cretans in the expedition against 
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Camicus in Sicily in order to revenge the death of 
Minos (vii. 170; Steph. B. s. v.). Cramer (Ancient 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 380) supposes the ruins at P61U S. 
of Armyro to be those of Polichna, which Pashley, 
however, regards as those of Lappa or Lampa. 
(Crete, vol. i. p. 83.) 

POLICHNE ® small town in tne upper 

valley of the Aesepus in Troas (Strab. xiii. p. 603; 
Plin. v. 32; Steph. B. 8. v. ; Hierocl. p. 662.) Re¬ 
specting a place bearing the same name near Clazo- 
menae, see Clazomenae. [L. S.] 

POLIMATiTIUM (Bomarzo), a town of Etruria, 
not far from the right bank of the Tiber, and about 
12 miles E. of Viterbo. The name is not found in 
any writer earlier than Paulus Diaconus (Hist. Lang. 
iv. 8), and there is therefore no evidence of its an¬ 
tiquity: but it is certain that there existed an an¬ 
cient Etruscan city about 2 miles N. of the present 
village of Bomarzo. Some ruins and other slight 
vestiges of ancient buildings still remain, and nume¬ 
rous sepulchres have been discovered, some of which 
have yielded various objects of interest. One of 
them is adorned with paintings in the Etruscan 
style, but apparently not of early date. (Dennis’s 
Eti'uria, vol. i. p. 214—226.) [E. H. B.] 

POLLS (HdAis), a village of the Hyaea in Locris 
Ozolis, which Leake supposes occupied the site of 
Karutee, where he found an inscription. (Thuc. iii. 
101; Leake, Noi'thern Greece, vol. ii. p. 620.) 

POLISMA (ndAto-jua), a small place on the river 
Simoeis in Troas, was originally called Polion; but 
it was situated in an unsuitable locality, and soon 
decayed. (Strab. xiii. p. 601.) [L. S.] 

POLITO'UIUM (UoKirdpiov : Eth. UoXtrwpii/os^ 
Steph. B.), an ancient city of Latium, destroyed at 
very early period of the Roman history. The account 
of its capture and destruction by Ancus Marcius 
comprises indeed all we know concerning it; for the 
statement cited from Cato (Serv. ad Aen. v. 664), 
which ascribed its foundation to Polites, the son of 
Priam, is evidently a mere etymological fiction. 
According to Livy and Dionysius, it was a city of 
the Prisci Latini, and was the first which was at¬ 
tacked by the Roman king, who made himself 
master of it with little difficulty, and transported 
the inhabitants to Rome, where he settled them 
upon the Aventino. But the Latins having soon 
after recolonised the deserted city, Ancus attacked 
it again, and having taken it a second time, entirely 
destroyed it, that it might not for the future afford 
a shelter to his enemies. (Liv. i. 33 ; Dionys. iii. 
37, 38, 43.) The destruction appears to luave been 
complete, for the name of Politorium never again 
occurs, except in Pliny’s list of the cities of Latium 
that were utterly extinct. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) Its 
site is consequently involved in the greatest obscu¬ 
rity ; the only clue wo have is the circumstance 
that it appears in the above narrative associated 
with Tcllenae, which is equally uncertain, and with 
Ficana, the position of which at Dragoncello, on the 
Via Ostiensis, may be considered as well established. 
[Ficana.] Nibhy would place Politorium at a spot 
calltMl La Torretta near Decimo, on the Via Lau- 
reiitina; while Cell considers the remains of an 
ancient city that have been di.scovered at a place 
called La Giostra, on the right of the Via Appia, 
about a mile and a half from Fiorano and 10 miles 
from Rome, as those of Politorium. There can be 
no doubt that the ruins at La Giosira—consisting 
of considerable fragments of walls, built in a very 
massive and ancient style, and enclosing a long and 
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narrow space, bordered by precipitous banks—are 
thoM of an ancient Latin city; but whether they 
mark the site of Politorium, as supposed by Gell, 
or of Tellenao, as suggested by Nibby and adopted 
by Abeken, we are wholly without the means of 
determining. (Gell, Top. of RomOf p. 280 ; Nibby, 
JDintomi, vol. ii. p. 571, vol. iii. p. 146—152; 
Abeken, Mittel itedien, p. 69.) The ruins at La 
Giostra are more fully noticed under the article 
Tkllenak. [E. H. B.] 

POLLE'NTIA. 1. (rioXAfirrfa: Eth. Pollen- 
tinus; Polenza')^ a city of Liguria, situated in the 
interior of that province, at the northern foot of the 
Apennines, near the confluence of the Stura and 
Tatiaro. It was about 7 miles W. of Alba Pompeia. i 
It was probably a Ligurian town before the Roman 
conquest, and included in the territory of the 
Statielli; but we do not meet with its name in his- i 
tory until near the close of the Roman republic, I 
when it appears as a town of importance. In b. c. 
43, M. Antonius, after his defeat at Mutina, with¬ 
drew to Vada Sabata, intending to proceed into 
Transalpine Gaul; but this being opposed by his 
troops, he was compelled to recross the Apennines, 
with the view of seizing on Pollentia; in which he 
was, however, anticipated by Decimus Brutus, who 
had occupied the city with five cohorts. (Cic. ad 
Fam. xi. 13.) Under the Roman Empire, Pollentia 
is mentioned by Pliny among the “ nobilia oppida 
which adorned the tract of Liguria between the 
Ajiennines and the Pad us. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 7.) It 
had considerable manufactures of pottery, and the 
wool produced in its territory enjoyed great reputa¬ 
tion, having a natural dark colour. (l*lin. viii. 48. 
s. 73, XXXV. 12. s. 46; Sil. Ital. viii. 597; Martial, j 
xiv. 157.) It is incidentally mentioned as a muni- 1 
cipal town under the reign of Tiberius, having been * 
severely punished by that emperor for a tumult that 
occurred in its forum. (Suet. Tib. 37.) But its 
name is chiefly noted in history as the scene of a 
great battle fought between Stilicho and the Goths 
under Alaric, in a. d. 403. The circumstances of 
this battle are very imperfectly known to us, and 
even its event is variously related ; for while Cluu- 
dian celebrates it as a glorious triumph, Orosins 
describes it as a dubious success, and Cassiodorus 
and Jomandes boldly claim the victory for the 
Goths. (Claudian, B. Get. 580—647 ; Prudent. 
in Symmach. ii. 696—749 ; Oros. vii. 37 ; Prosper. 
Chron. p. 190; Cassiod. Chron. p. 450 ; Jornand. 
Get. 30.) But it seems certain that it was attended 
with great slaughter on both sides, and that it led 
to a temporary retreat of the Gothic king. No 
subsequent mention is found of it, and we have no 
account of the circumstances of its decay or de- 
sti-uction; but the name does not reappear in the 
middle ages, and the modem Pollenza is a poor 
village. Considerable remains of the ancient city 
may still be traced, though in a very decayed con¬ 
dition ; they include the traces of a theatre, an 
amphitheatre, a temple, and other buildings; and 
various inscriptions have also been discovered on the 
spot, thus confirming the evidence of its ancient 
prosperity and importance. (Millin, Voyage en 
Pimontj ^c. vol. ii. p. 55.) The ruins are situated 
two miles from the modem town of CherascOj but 
on the left bank of the Tanaro. 

2. A town of Picenum mentioned only by Pliny, 
who among the “ popuU” of that region, enumerates 
the Pollentini, whom he unites with the Urbs Salvia 
in a manner that seems to prove the two commu- 
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nities to have been united into one. (Urbesalvia 
pollentini, Plin. iii. 14. s. 18.) The Unns Salvia, 
now Urbisaglia^ is well known; and the site of 
Pollentia must be sought in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. Holstcnius places it at Monte Mehncy 
on a hill on the left bank of the Chienti between 
Macerata and Tolentinoy about 3 miles fom Z7r6i- 
saglia on the opposite side of the valley. (Holsten. 
Not. ad Cluv. p. 138.) [E. H. B.] 

POLLE'NTIA. [Baleai^es.] 

POLLUSCA or POLUSCA {uoXoiiaKa: Eth. 
TloXv(TKav6s, Polluscinus; Casal della Mandria), 
a city of Latium, which appears in the early history 
of Romo inseparably connected with Longula and 
Corioli. Thus, in b. c. 493, wo find the three places 
enumerated in succession as reduced by the arms of 
Postumus Cominius ; and again in b. c. 488 all 
three w’eie recovered by the Volscians under the 
command of Coriolanns. (Liv. ii. 33, 39; Dionys. 
vi. 91, viii. 36.) No subsequent mention of Pollusca 
occurs, except that its name is found in Pliny, 
among the cities of Latium of which all trace had 
disappeared. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) As its name is 
there given among the places which had once shared 
in the sacrifices on the Alban Mount, it is probable 
that it was originally a Latin city, and had fallen 
into the hands of the Volscians; whence it is 
called, when first noticed in history, a Volscian city. 
Livy, indeed, appears to regard Longula and Pollusca 
as belonging to the Volsci Antiates, and therefore 
at that time mere dependencies of Antium. The 
position of Pollusca, as well as that of Longula, must 
be in groat measure matter of conjecture, but the 
site suggested by Nibby, on a hill adjoining the 
Osteina di Civitdy about 22 miles from Rome, on the 
road to Porto dl AnzOy has at least a plausible 
claim to that distinction. The hill in question which 
is included in the farm of the Casal della Mandruiy 
stands just at the bifurcation of the two roads that 
lead io Porto d' Amo and to Conca : it was noticed 
by Sir W. Gell as the probable site of an ancient 
town, and suggested as one of those which might be 
selected for Corioli; if w'o place the latter city at 
Monte Giove, the site more generally adopted, 
Pollusca may very well have been at the Osterin di 
Civita ; but the point is one which can never be 
determined with certainty. (Gell, Top of Homey 
p. 183; Nibby, Dintorniy vol. i. p. 402; Abeken, 
Mittel Italien p. 72.) [E. II. B.] 

POLTYOBRIA. [Aknus.] 

POLY AEG US (noAoat 7 os), a desert island in 
the Aegaean sea, near Melos. (Ptol. iii. 15. § 28 ; 
Plin. iv. 12. s. 23; Mela, ii. 7.) It is either PolyboSy 
or perhaps Anthnelos with its wild goats. (Ross, 
lieisen auf den Griech. Instlny vol. iii. p. 26.) 
POLYANTHES. [Amantia.] 

POLYANUS (JloXvavos) a mountain in Epeirus 
mentioned by Strabo (vii. p. 327) along with To- 
marus. 

POLY'BOTUS (UoXv€oros)y a place in the west 
of Phrygia Major, a little to the south-east of Syn- 
nada, is mentioned only by Ilierocles (p. 677) and 
a few Byzantine writers (Procop. Hist. Arc. 18; 
Anna Conmen. p. 324; Concil. Nicaen. ii. p. 358), 
who, however, do not give the name correctly, but call 
it Polybatus or Polygotus. Col. Leake (Asia Min. 
p. 53) identifies the site of Polybotus with the mo¬ 
dem Bulwuduny which ho regards as only a Turkish 
corruption of the ancient name. [L. S.] 

POLY'GIUM, a place on the south coast of Gallia, 
mentioned in the Ora Maritima of Avienus(v.6U); 
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“ Teimisque censu civitas Polygium est, 

Turn Mansa viciis oppidomqae NauBt^o.” 
There is nothing to say about a place for whose site 
there is no sufficient evidence. Menard supposed 
it to be Bourigwi on the Etang de Tau. The 
name seems to be Greek, and the place may be one 
of the Massaliot settlements on this coast. [Nau- 
BTALO]. [G* L.] 

POLYME'DIUM (UoWfxiidiov, Strab. xiii. pp. 
606, 616; Polymedia,. Plin. v. 30. s. 32), a small 
place in Myaia, between the promontory Lectum and 
Assus, and at the distance of 40 stadia from the 
former. 

POLYBRHE'NIA Ptol. iii-17.§ 10; 

no\6^^riv, TloAvprjv, Steph. B. s. w., corrected by 
Meinelce into UoXv^^pia ; IIoAAyfJ^Tji'O, Scylax, p. 
18, corrected by Gail; IloAv^/i'^vtoi', Zenob. Prov. 
V. 50; Polyrrhenium, Plin. iv. 12. s. 20; Eth. 

Polyb. iv. 53, 55; Strab. x. p. 479), 
a town in the NW. of Crete, whose territory occupied 
the whole western extremity of the island, extending 
from N. to S. (Scylax, p. 18.) Strabo describes it 
as lying W. of Cydonia, at the distance of 30 stadia 
from the sea, and 60 from Phalasarna, and as con¬ 
taining a temple of Dictynna. He adds that the 
Polyrrhenians formerly dwelt in villages, and that 
they were collected into one place by the Achaeans j 
and Lacedaemonians, who built a strong city looking | 
towards the south. (Strab. x. p. 479.) In the 
civil wars in Crete in the time of the Achaean League, 
li. 0. 219, the Polyrrhenians, who had been subject 
allitis of Cnossus, deserted the latter, and assisted 
the Lyctians against that city. They also sent aux¬ 
iliary troops to the assistance of the Achaeans, be¬ 
cause the Gnossians had supported the Aetolians. 
(Polyb. iv. 53, 6.*i.) The ruins of Polyrrhenia, 
called Palaeok^strOf near Kisatiw-Kasteliy exhibit 
the remains of the ancient walls, from 10 to 18 feet 
high. (Pashley, Crete, vol. ii. p. 46, seq.) 

POLYTIME'TUS. [Oxia Palus.] 

POME'TIA. [SUESSA PoMKTIA.] 

POMPETI (Uoixirrita, Strab.; Tlofnr'^ioi, Dion 
Cass.; Eth. Uofj.TT7}tavos, Pompeianus: Pompeii), an 
ancient city of Campania, situated on the coast of 
the beautiful gulf called the Crater or Bay of Naples, 
at the mouth of the river Sarnus {Sarno), and im¬ 
mediately at tlie foot of Mount Vesuvius. It was 
intermediate between Herculaneum and Stabiao. 
(Strab. V. p. 247; Pliny, iii. 5. s. 9; Mela, ii. 4. § 9.) 
All accounts agree in representing it as a very ancient 
city: a tradition recorded by Solinus (2. § 5) ascribed 
its foundation to Hercules; but Dionysiu-s, who ex¬ 
pressly notices him a.s the founder of Herculaneum, 
says nothing of Pompeii (Dionys. i. 44). Strabo says 
it was first occupied by the Oscans, subsequently by 
the Tyrrhenians (Etruscans) and Pelasgians, and 
afterwards by the Samnites (Strab. 1. c.). It con¬ 
tinued in the hands of these last, that is, of the 
branch of the nation who bud a.ssumed the name of 
Campanians [Campania], till it passed under the 
government of Rome. It is probable that it became 
from an early period a flourishing town, owing to its 
advantageous situation at the mouth of the Samus, 
which rendered it the port of Nola, Nuceria, and all 
the rich plain watered by that river. (Strab. 1. c.) 
But we meet with no mention of its name in history 
previous to the Roman conquest of Campania. In 
n.c. 310 it is mentioned for the first time, when a 
Roman fleet under P. Cornelius touched there, and 
the troops on board proceeded from thence to ravage 
the territory of Nuceria. (Liv. ix. 38.) No sub- 
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sequent notice of it occurs till the outbreak of the 
Social War (b. c. 91), in which it appears to have 
taken a prominent p^, as the Pompeiani are men¬ 
tioned by Appian apart from the other Campanians, 
in enumerating the nations that joined in the insur¬ 
rection. (Appian, B. C. i. 39.) In the second year 
of the war (b. c. 89) Pompeii was still in the hands 
of the insurgents, and it was not till after repeated 
engagements that L. Sulla, having defeated the Sam- 
nite forces under L. Cluentiu8,and forced them to take 
refuge within the walls of Nola, was able to form the 
siege of Pompeii. (Appian, ib. 50; Oros. v. 18; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 16.) The result of this is nowhere mentioned. 
It is certain that the town ultimately fell into tho 
hands of Sulla ; but whether by force or a capitula¬ 
tion we are not informed ; the latter is, however, the 
most probable, as it escaped the fate of Stabiae, and 
its inhabitants were admitted to the Roman franchise, 
though they lost a part of their territory, in which 
a military colony was established by the dictator, 
under the guidance and patronage of his relation, 
P. Sulla. (Cic. pro Sull. 21; Zumpt, de Colon, pp. 
254,468.) Before the close of the Republic, Pompeii 
became, in common with so many other maritime 
towns of Campania, a favourite resort of the Roman 
nobles, many of whom had villas in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Among others, Cicero had a villa 
there, which he frequently mentions under the name 
of “ l^mpeianum,” and which appears to have been 
a considerable establishment, and one of his favourite 
residences. (Cic. Acad. ii. 3, ud Alt. i. 20, ad Earn. 
vii. 3, xii. 20.) Under the Empire it continued to be 
resorted to for tho same purposes. Seneca praises 
the pleasantness of its situation, and we learn both 
from him and Tacitus that it was a populous and 
flourishing town Q^celebi'e oppidum,” Tac. Ann. xv. 
22; Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 1). In addition to the colony 
which it received (as already mentioned) under Sulla, 
and which is alluded to in an inscription as “ Colonia 
Veneria Cornelia ” (Mommsen, Inscr. R. N. 2201), 
it seems to have received a colony at some later 
period, probably under Augustus (though it is not 
termed a colony by Pliny), as it bears that title in 
several inscriptions (Mommsen, 1. c. 2230—2234). 

In tho reign of Nero (a. d. 59) a tumult took 
place in the amphitheatre of Pompeii, arising out of 
a dispute between the citizens and the newly-settled 
colonists of Nuceria, which ended in a conflict in 
which many persons were killed and wounded. The 
Pompeians were punished for this outbreak by the 
prohibition of all gladiatorial and theatrical exhibi¬ 
tions for ten years. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 17.) Only four 
years after, the city suffered severely from an earth¬ 
quake, which took place on the 5th of February, 
A. D. 63. The expressions both of Seneca and Taci¬ 
tus w'ould lead us to suppose that it was in great 
part utterly destroyed; and we learn from existing evi¬ 
dence that the damage done was unquestionably very 
great, the public buildings especially having suffered 
most severely. (Sen. JVai. Qu. vi. 1; Tac. Ann. xv. 
22.) The city had hardly recovered from this ca¬ 
lamity, when it met with one far greater; being 
totally overwhelmed by the famous eruption of Ve¬ 
suvius in A. D. 79, which buried Pompeii, as well as 
Herculaneum, under a dense bed of ashes and cinders. 
The loss of life in the former city was the greater, 
because the inhabitants were assembled in the theatre 
at the time when the catastrojphe took place. (Dion 
Cass. Ixvi. 23.) The younger Pliny, in his celebrated 
letters describing the eruption (^Ep. vi. 16,2fl), does 
not even notice the destruction of Pompeii or Her- 
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oalaiieum; bat his attention Is directed principally 
to the circninstances of his ancle’s death and the 
{dienomena which he had himself witnessed. 

From this time the name of Pompeii disappears 
from history. It is not noticed by Ptolemy; and it 
is certain that the city was never rebuilt. But the 
name is again found in the Tabula; and it thus ap¬ 
pears that a small place must have again arisen on 
the site, or, more probably, in the neighbourhood, of 
the buried city. But all trace of Pompeii was sub¬ 
sequently lost; and in the middle ages its very site 
was entirely forgotten, so that even the learned and 
diligent Cluverius was unable to fix it with certainty, 
and was led to place it at Scafati on the Samo^ about 
2 miles E. of its trne position. This difficulty arose, 
in great measure, from the great physical changes 
prefaced by the catastrophe of a. d. 79, which 
diverted the course of the Sarno^ so that it now 
flows at some distance from Pompeii,—and at the 
same time pushed forward the line of the coast, so 
that the city is now above a mile distant from the 
sea, which in ancient times undoubtedly bathed its 
walls. 

There is no reason to suppose that Pompeii in 
ancient times ever rose above the rank of a second- 
rate provincial town; but the re-discovery of its buried 
remains in the last century has given a celebrity to 
its name exceeding that of the greatest cities. The 
circumstances of its destruction were peculiarly 
favourable to the preservation of its remains. It 
was not overthrown by a torrent of lava, but simply 
buried by a vast accumulation of volcanic sand, ashes, 
and cinders (called by the Italians lapilli), which 
forms a mass of a very light, dry, and porous 
character. At the same time, it is almost certain 
that the present accumulation of this volcanic de¬ 
posit (which is in most places 15 feet in depth) did 
not take place at once, but was formed by successive 
cniptions; and there is little doubt that the ruins 
were searched and the most valuable objects removed 
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soon after the catastrophe, took place. This seems 
to be proved by the small number of objects of in¬ 
trinsic value (such as gold and silver plate) that 
have been discovered, as well as by the fact that 
comparatively few skeletons have been found, though 
it appears certain, from the expressions of Dion 
Cassius, that great numbers of the inhabitants 
perished; nor have any of these been found in the 
theatre, where it is probable that the greatest loss of 
life occurred. 

It was not till 1748 that an accidental discovery 
drew attention to the remains of Pompeii; and in 1755 
regular excavations on the site were first commenced 
by the Neapolitan govenimcnt, which have been 
carried on ever since, though with frequent intervals 
and interruptions. It is impossible for us here even 
to attempt to give any account of the results of these 
excavations and the endless variety of interesting 
remains that have been brought to light. We shall 
confine ourselves to those points which bear more 
immediately on the topography and character of the 
town of Pompeii, rather than on the general habits, 
life, and manners of ancient times. More detailed 
accounts of the remains, and the numerous objects 
which have been discovered in the course of the ex¬ 
cavations, especially the works of art, will be found 
in the great work of Mazois (^Les Ruines de Pompeii^ 
continued by Gan, 4 vols, fob, Paris, 1812—1838), 
and in the two works of Sir W. Gell (^Pompeiana^ 
1st series, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1824; 2nd serie.s, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1830); also in the little work published by 
the Society of Useful Knowledge {Pompeii, 2 vols. 
12mo. 1831). A recent French publication by Breton 
(Pompeia, 8vo. Paris, 1855), also gives a good ac¬ 
count of the whole progress and results of the dis¬ 
coveries (including the most recent excavations) in 
a moderate compass and inexpensive form. The 
still more recent work of Overbeck (8vo. Leipzic, 
1856), of which the first part only has yet appeared, 
contains an excellent compendium of the whole sub- 
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ject, 'with especial attention to the works of art dis> 
covered. 

The area occnpied by the ancient city was an 
Irregular oval, about 2 miles in circumference. It 
was surrounded by a wall, which is still preserved 
round the whole of the city, except on the side 
towards the sea, where no traces of it have been 
found, and it seems certain that it had been pulled 
down in ancient times to allow for the extension 
of houses and other buildings down to the water’s 
edge. The wall itself is in many places much 
mined, as well as the towers that dank it, and 
though this may be in part owing to the earthquake 
of 63, as well as the eruption of 79, it is probable 
that the defences of the town had before that time 
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been allowed to fall into decay, and perhaps even 
intentionally dismantled after the Social War^ There 
were seven gates, the most considerable and orna¬ 
mental of which was that which formed the en¬ 
trance to the city by the high road from Hercu¬ 
laneum: the others have been called respectively 
the gate of Vesuvius, the gate of Capua, the gate ot 
Nola, the gate of the Samus, the gate of Stabiae, 
and the gate of the Theatres. The entrances to the 
town from the side of the sea had ceased to be 
gates, there being no longer any walls on that side. 
All these names are of course modern, but are con¬ 
venient in assisting us to describe the city. The 
walls were strengthened with an Agger or rampart, 
faced with masonry, and having a parapet or outer 
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-trail on ita external front: they '^vere further for¬ 
tified at intervals with square towers, which in some 
parts occur regularly at about 100 yards from each 
other, in other parts are added much more spar¬ 
ingly. These towers seem to have been subsequent 
additions to the original walls, being of a different 
and less solid style of construction. The walls 
themselves are very solidly built of large blocks cf 
travertine, in horizontal courses, but presenting con¬ 
siderable irregularities of construction: the upper 
part is more regularly finished, and consists of pe- 
j)erino» But both walls and towers are in many 
places patched with coarser masonry and reticulated 
work; thus showing that they had been frequently 
repaired, and at distant intervals of time. 

The general plan of the city is very regular, and 
the greater part of the streets run in straight lines: 
but the principal line of street, which runs from the 
gate of Herculaneum to the Forum, is an exception, 
being irregular and crooked as well as very narrow. 
Though it must undoubtedly have been one of the 
chief thoroughfares of the city, and the lino followed 
by the high road from Capua, Neapolis, and Kome 
itself, it does not exceed 12 or 14 feet in width, 
including the raised trottoirs or footpaths on each 
side, so that the carriageway could only have ad¬ 
mitted the passage of one vehicle at a time. Some 
of the other streets are broader; but few of them 
exceed 20 feet in width, and the widest yet found 
is only about 30. They are uniformly paved with 
large polygonal blocks of hard lava or basalt, in 
the same manner as were the streets of ancient 
Rome, and the Via Appia, and other great highways 
in this part of Italy. The principal street, already 
noticed, was crossed, a little before it readied the 
Forum, by a long straight line of street which, 
passing by the temple of Fortune, led direct to the 
gate of Nola. In the angle formed by the two 
stood the public baths or Thermae, and between 
these and the temple of Fortune a short broad street 
led direct to the Forum, of which it seems to have 
formed the principal entrance. From the Forum 
two other parallel streets struck off in an easterly 
direction, which have been followed till they cross 
another main line of street that leads from the 
^gate of Vesuvius directly across the city to the gate 
adjoining the theatres. This last line crosses the 
street already noticed, leading from the gate of Nola 
westward, and the two divide the whole city into 
four quarters, though of irregular size. Great part 
of the city (especially the SE. quarter) has not yet 
been explored, but recent excavations, by following 
the line of these main streets, have clearly shown 
its general plan, and the regularity with which the 
minor streets branched off at intciwals in parallel 
lines. There is also little doubt that the part of the 
city already excavated is tlie most important, as it 
includes the Fomm, with the public buildings ad¬ 
joining to it, the theatres, amphitheatre, &c. 

The Forum was situated in the SW. quarter of 
the city, and was distant about 400 yards from the 
gate of Herculaneum. As was commonly the case 
in ancient times, it was surrounded by the principal 
public buildings, and was evidently the centre of 
the life and movement of tire city. The extent of 
it was not, however, great; the actual open space 
(exclusive of the porticoes which surrounded it) did 
not exceed 160 yards in length by 35 in breadth, 
and a part of this space was occupied by the temple 
of Jupiter. It was surrounded on three sides by a 
Grecian-Doric portico or colonnade, which appears 
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to have been snnnounted by a gallery or upper 
story, though no part of this is now preserved. It 
would seem that this portico had replaced an older 
arcade on the eastern side of the Forum, a portion 
of which still remains, so that this alteration was 
not yet completed when the catastrophe took place. 
At the north end of the Forum, and projecting out 
into the open area, are the remains of an edifice 
which must have been much the most magnificent 
of any in the city. It is commonly known, with 
at least a plausible foundation, os the temple of 
Jupiter; others dispute its being a temple at all, 
and have called it the Senaculum, or place of meet¬ 
ing of the local senate. It was raised on a podium 
or base of considerable elevation, and had a portico 
of six Corinthian columns in front, which, according 
to Sir W. Cell, are nearly as large as those in the 
portico of St. Paul’s. From the sUito in which it 
was found it seems certain tliat this edifice (in 
common with most of the public buildings at Pom¬ 
peii) had been overthrown by the earthquake of 63, 
or, at least, so much damaged that it was necessary 
to restore, and in great part rebuild it, and that this 
process was still incomplete at the time of its final 
destruction. At the NE. angle of the Forum, ad¬ 
joining the temple of Jupiter, stood an arch which 
appears to have been of a triumphal character, 
though now deprived of all its ornaments; it was 
the principal entrance to the Forum, and the only 
one by which it was accessible to carriages of any 
description. On the E. side of the Forum were 
four edifices, all unquestionably of a public cha¬ 
racter, though wo are much in doubt as to their 
objects and destination. The first (towards the N.) 
is generally known as the Pantheon, from its having 
contained an altar in the centre, with twelve pe¬ 
destals placed in a circle round it, which are sup¬ 
posed to have supported statues of the twelve chief 
gods. But no traces have been found of these, and 
the general plan and arrangement of the building 
are wholly unlike those of an ordinary temple. A 
more plausible conjecture is, that it was consecrated 
to Augustus, and contained a small temple or 
aedicula in honour of that emperor, while the court 
and surrounding edifices were appropriated to the 
service of his priests, the Augustales, who are men¬ 
tioned in many insciiptions as existing at Pompeii. 
Next to this building is one which is commonly 
regarded as the Curia or Senaculum; it had a 
portico of fluted columns of white marble, which 
ranged with those of the general portico tliat sur¬ 
rounded the Forum. South of this again is a build¬ 
ing which was certainly a temple, though it is 
impossible now to say to what divinity it was 
consecrated; it is commonly called the Temple of 
Mercury, and is of small size and very irregular 
form. Between this and the street known as the 
Street of the Silversmiths, which issued from the 
Forum near its SE. angle, was a large building 
which, as we learn from an inscription still existing, 
was erected by a female priestess named Eumachia. 
It consists of a large and spacious area (about 130 
feet by 65) surrounded by a colonnade, and having 
a raised platform at the end with a semicircular 
recess similar to that usually found in a Basilica. 
But though in this case the founder of the edifice 
is known, its purpose is still completely obscure. 
It is commonly call^ the Chalcidicum, but it is pro¬ 
bable that that term (which is found in the in¬ 
scription above noticed) designates only a part of 
the edifice, not the whole building. 
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BIUU S KYE VIEW OF THE FORUM. 


A. Temple of Jupiter. 

B. Temple of Vdnus. 

C. Temple of Mercury. 

D. Basilica. 

E. Edifice of Bumachia. 

F. Thermae. 

O. Pantheon or Temple of Aumistus. 

1, K, L. Tribunals or Courts ol Justice. 


N. Granaries. 

P. Curia or Senaculum. 

R. Part not yet excavated. 

S. Street of the Dried Fruits. 

T. Street leading to the Temple of Fortune. 

V. Triumphal Arch. 

W. Pedestals. 

Y. Street of the Silversmiths. 


The S. end of the Forum was occupied by three of justice, in which the tribunals held their sittings, 
buildings of very similar character, standing side by The western side of the Forum was principally occn* 
Ride, each consisting of a single hall with an apse or pied by a Basilica, and a large temple, which is 
eemicircular recess at the further extremity. The commonly called (though without any authority) 
most probable opinion is tliat those were the courts the Temple of Venus. The former is the laigrst 
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bttildinj? in Pompeii; it is of an oblong form, 220 
feet in length by 80 in breadth, and abutted endwise 
on the Forum, from which it was entered by a ves¬ 
tibule with five doorways. The roof was supported 
by a peristyle of 28 Ionic columns of large size, but 
built of brick, coated with stucco. There is a raised 
tribunal at the further end, but no apse, which is 
usually found in buildings of this class. Numerous 
inscriptions were found scratched on the walls of this 
edifice, one of which is interesting, as it gives the date 
of the consulship of M. Lepidus and Q. Gatulus (b. c. 
78), and thus proves the building to have been erected 
before that time. Between this edifice and the 
temple is a street of greater width than usual, which 
extends from the Forum in a westerly direction, 
and probably communicated with the port. The 
Temple of Venus, on the N. side of this street, was 
an extensive building consisting of a peripteral 
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temple with a small ctlla^ elevated on a podium or 
basement, surrounded by a much more extensive 
portico, and the whole again enclosed by a wall, 
forming the periholvs or sacred enclosure. All 
parts of the building are profusely decorated with 
painting. The temple itself is Corinthian, but the 
columns of the portico seem to have been originally 
Doric, though afterwards clumsily transformed into 
Corinthian, or rather an awkward imitation of 
Corinthian. This is only one among many in¬ 
stances found at Pompeii of very defective archi¬ 
tecture, as well as of the frequent changes which 
the buildings of the city had undergone, and which 
were still in progress when the city itself was 
destroyed. The buildings at tlio NW. comer of the 
Forum are devoid of architectural character, and 
seem to have served as the public granaries and 
prisons. 



TKMPLE OP VENUS. 

(The Forum and Temple of Jupiter in the background.) 


The open area of the Forum was paved, like that 
of Romo, with broad slabs of a kind of marble, thus 
showing that it was never designed for the traffic of 
any kind of vehicles. It is moreover probable that the 
whole space, including the porticoes which sunounded 
U, could be closed at night, or whenever it was re¬ 
quired, by iron gates at the several entrances. It was 
adorned with numerous statues, the pedestals of 
which still remain : they are all of wliito marble, 
but the statues themselves have uniformly disap¬ 
peared. It is probable cither that tliey had not been 
ro-erccted during the process of restoration which 
the Forum was undergoing, or that they had been 
searched for and carried off by excavations soon after 
the destruction of the city. 

The remaining public buildings of the city may 
bo more briefly described. Besides the temples which 
surrounded the Forum, the remains of four others 
have been discovered; three of which are situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the theatre.s, a quarter 
which appears to have had more of architectural 
ornament than any other part of the city, except the 
Forum, Of these the most interesting is one which 
stood a little to the SW. of the great theatre, near 
the wall of the city, and which is evidently much 
more ancient than any of the other temples at 
Pompeii; it is of the Doric order and of pure Greek 
style, but of very ancient character, much resembling 
that of Neptune at Paestum and the oldest temples 
at Selinus. Unfortunately only the basement and a 
few capitals and other arohitectural fragments remain. 


It is commonly called the Temple of Hercules, but 
it is obvious that such a name is purely conjectural. 
It stood in an open area of considerable extent, and 
of a triangular form, surrounded on two sides by 
porticoes; but this area, which is commonly called 
a Foruni, has been evidently constructed at a much 
later pt-riod, and with no reference to the temple, 
which is placed very awkwardly in relation to it. 
Another temple in the same quarter of the town, 
immediately adjoining the great theatre, is interest¬ 
ing because we learn with certainty from an inscrip¬ 
tion that it was consecrated to Isis, and had been 
rebuilt by N. Popidius Ccisinus “ from the founda¬ 
tions ” after its overthrow in the great earthquake of 
A. D. 63. It is of a good style of architecture, but 
built chiefly of brick covered with stucco (only the 
capitals and shafts of the columns being of a soft 
stone), and is of small size. Like most of the tem¬ 
ples at Pompeii, it consists of a cella, raised on an 
elevated podium, and surrounded externally by a 
more extensive portico. Adjoining this temple was 
another, the smallest yet found at Pompeii, and in 
no way remarkable. It has been variously called 
the temple of Aesculapius, and that of Jupiter and 
Juno. 

Tiio only temple which remains to be noticed is 
one situated about 60 yards N. of the Forum at 
the angle formed by the long main street leading 
to the gate of Nola, with a short broad street which 
led from it direct to the Forum. This was the 
Temple of Fortune, as we learn from an inscription 
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and was erected by a certain M. Tullius, a citizen 
and magistrate of Pompeii, who has been supposed 
to be of the family of Cicero; but the absence of the 
cognomen renders this highly improbable. The 
epithet of Fortuna Augusta shows that the temple 
and its inscription are not earlier than the time of 
Augustus. It is much in ruins, having probably 
suffered severely from the earthquake of 63; and 
has little architectural effect. 

Pompeii possessed two Theatres and an Amphi¬ 
theatre, The former were situated, as seems to have 
been usual in Greek towns, close together; the larger 
one being intended and adapted for theatrical per¬ 
formances properly so called; the smaller one serving 
as an Odeum, or theatre for music. Both are un¬ 
questionably of Roman date: the larger one was 
erected (as we learn from an inscription found in it) 
by two members of the same family, M. Holconius 
Rufus and M. Holconius Celor, both of whom appear 
to have held high civil offices in the municipal 
government of Pompeii. The period of its con¬ 
struction may probably be referred to the reign of 
Augustus. The smaller theatre seems to be of ear¬ 
lier date, and was erected at the public expense 
under the direction of the Duumviri or chief magis¬ 
trates of the city. The large Theatre is to a con¬ 
siderable extent excavated out of the side of a hill, 
on the slope of which it was situated, thus saving a 
considerable amount of the expense of construction. 
Bi\t the exterior was still surrounded by a wall, a 
part of which always rose above the surface of the 
soi', so that it is singular it should not have long 
before led to the discovery of tlie buried city. Its 
internal disposition and arrangements, without ex¬ 
actly coinciding with the rules laid down by Vi¬ 
truvius, approach sufficiently near to them to show 
that it was constructed on the Roman, and not the 
Greek model. Its architect (as we learn from an 
inscription) was a freedman of the name of M. Ar- 
torius Primus. It seems to have been almost wholly 
cased or lined with marble, but the greater part of 
this, as well as the other decorations of the building, 
has been carried away by former excavations, pro¬ 
bably made soon after the catastrophe. Tho interior 
diameter of the building is 223 feet: it had 29 
rows of seats, divided into three stories by galleries 
or praecinctiones^ and was capable of containing 
about .5000 spectators. The smaller Theatre, which 
communicated with the larger by a covered portico 
on the level of the orchestra, was not above a fourth 
of the size of the other, being adapted to receive only 
about 1500 spectators. We learn from an inscrip¬ 
tion that it was covered or permanently roofed in, 
a rare thing with ancient theatres, and doubtless 
owing to its small size. Its chief architectural pe¬ 
culiarity is that tho seats are cut off by the walls at 
tho two sides, so that it is only the lower seats of 
the cavea, of which tho semicircle is complete. 

Adjoining the two theatres, and arranged so as to 
have a direct communication with both, is a large 
quadrangular court or area (183 feet long by 
148 wide), surrounded on all sides by a Doric 
portico. Its destination is very uncertain, it 
has been called a provision market (Forum Nun- 
dinarium); but is more generally regarded as having 
served for the barracks or quarters of the soldiers. 
Perhaps a more plausible conjecture is that it was 
a barrack, not of soldiers but of gladiators. On 
the W. of this, as well as of tho great theatre, 
was the triangular area or forum already noticed, in 
which the Greek temple was situated. The opening 
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of this on the N., where it communicated with the 
street, was ornamented by a portico or Propylaeum 
composed of eight Ionic columns of very elegant 
style, but consisting of the common volcanic tufo, 
cased with stucco. 

The Amphitheatre is situated at the distance of 
above 500 yards from the Theatres, at the extreme 
SE. angle of the city. It offers no very remarkable 
differences from other edifices of the same kind; its 
dimensions (430 feet by 335) are not such as to 
place it in the first rank even of provincial structures 
of the class; and from being in great part excavated 
out of the soil, it has not the imposing architectural 
character of the amphitheatres of Verona, Nemau- 
siis, or Pola. It bad 24 rows of seats, and about 
20,000 feet of sitting-room, so that it was adapted 
to receive at least 10,000 spectators. From one of 
the inscriptions found in it, it appears that it was 
built, or at least commenced, by two local magis¬ 
trates, named C. Quinctius Valgus and M. Porcius, 
after the establishment of the colony under Augustus, 
and probably in the reign of that emperor. 

Tho only public building which remains to be 
noticed is that of tho Thermae or Baths, which 
were situated in tho neighbourhood of the Fomm, 
adjoining the short street which led into it from the 
Temple of Fortune. They have no pretence to vie 
with the magnificent suites of buildings which boro 
the name of Thermae at Rome, and in some other 
great cities; but are interesting as containing a 
complete suite of all apartments really required for 
bathing, and from their good preservation throw 
much light upon all similar remains. The details 
of their construction and arrangement are fully 
given in tho Dictionary of Antiquities [art. 
Balnbae], as well as in the works specially devoted 
to Pompeii. 

It is impossible hero to enter into any details 
concerning the results of the excavations in regard 
to the private dwellings at Pompeii, though these 
are, in many respects, the most interesting, from tho 
light they have thrown upon tho domestic life of tho 
ancient inhabitants, their manners and usages, as 
Well as from the artistic beauty and variety of tho 
objects discovered. A few words on the general 
character of the houses and other private buildings 
of Pompeii are all that our space will admit of. As 
these are almost the only remains of a similar kind 
that have been preserved to us, it must be borne in 
mind that they can hardly be regarded as represent¬ 
ing in their purity the arrangements either of the 
Greek or Roman mode of building. On the one 
hand Pompeii, though strongly tinctured with Greek 
civilisation, was not a Greek city; on the other hand, 
though there is no doubt that the houses at Pompeii 
present much more the Roman plan and arrangement 
than that of the Greeks, we must not conclude that 
they represent them in all respects. We know, at 
least, that Rome itself was built in many respects 
in a very different manner. Cicero, in a well- 
known passage, contrasts the narrow streets, the 
lofty houses, and irregular construction of the 
capital with the broad streets and regular arrange¬ 
ment of Capua, resulting from its position in a 
level plain; and it is clear that, in some respects, 
Pompeii more resembled the capital of Campania 
than the imperial city. Its streets indeed (as al¬ 
ready stated) were narrow, but with few exceptions 
straight and regular, and the houses were certainly 
low, seldom exceeding two stories in height; and 
even of these the upper story seems to have consbted 
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only of inferfor rooms, a kind of garrets, probably 
serving for the sleeping-rooms of slaves, and in some 
cases of the females of the family. From the 
mode of destruction of the city the upper stories 
have indeed been almost uniformly totally destroyed; 
but this circumstance itself, as well as the few 
traces which occasionally remain, seems to prove 
that they were built wholly of wood, and could never 
have formed an important part of the houses. 
It is only on the W. side of the city, where the 
ground slopes steeply towards the sea, that houses 
are found which consisted of three stories or more. 
Externally the houses had little or nothing of an 
ornamental character; not a single instance has 
been found of a portico before a private house; and 
towards the street they presented either dead walls, 
with here and there a few small and scanty openings 
as windows, or ranges of shops, tor the most part 
low and mean in character, even when they occupied 
(as was often the case) the front of dwellings of a 
superior description. The interior of the houses of 
the more wealthy class was arranged apparently on 
the same model as those at Rome; its disposition is 
given in detail in the Dictionary of Antiquities 
under the article Domub whore a plan is given 
of the House of Pansa, one of the most exten¬ 
sive and complete of those found at Pompeii. In 
this case the single house with its garden and 
appurtenances, including as usual several shops, 
occupied the whole of an insula or the space bounded 
by four streets or alleys: but this was unusual; in 
most cases each comprised several houses even 
where they were of a better description, and must 
have been the residence of persons of some wealth. 
Among the most remarkable of those may be men¬ 
tioned the dwellings known as the House of Sallust, 
that of the Tragic Poet, of Castor and Pollux, of 
the Labyrinth, &c. The work of Dr. Overbcck 
(above cited) gives a very interesting series of 
these houses, selected so as to afford examples of 
every description of house, from the humblest dwell¬ 
ing, consisting of only two rooms, to the richly de¬ 
corated and spacious mansions of Sallust and Pansa. 

The stylo of decoration of these houses presents a 
very general uniformity of character. The walls 
^are almost invariably ornamented with painting, the 
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atrium and peristyle being decorated with columns; 
but these are composed only of a soft and coarse 
stone (volcanic tufo) covered with stucco. The 
prodigal use of marble, both for columns and slabs 
to encrust the walls, which had become so general 
at Rome under the first emperors, apparently not 
having yet found its way to Pompeii. The floors 
are generally enriched with mosaics, some of which 
possess a very high degree of merit as works of art. 
The most beautiful yet discovered adorned the house 
known as the House of the Faun, from a bronze 
statue of a dancing Faun which was also found in 
it. The illustrations to Gell’s Pompeiana (2nd 
series, Lond. 1835) will convey to the reader a suf¬ 
ficient idea of the number and variety of the artistic 
decorations of tlie private houses at Pompeii; though 
several of the most richly ornamented have been 
discovered since the date of its publication. 

Outside the gate leading to Herculaneum, in a 
kind of suburb, stands a house of a different de¬ 
scription, being a suburban villa of considerable 
extent, and adapted to have been the abode of a 
person of considerable wealth. From the greater 
space at command this villa comprises much that i» 
not found in the houses within the town; among 
others a large court or garden (Xystus), a complete 
suite of private baths, &c. The remains of this 
villa are of much value and interest for comparison 
with tho numerous ruins which occur elsewhere of 
similar buildings, often on a much more extensive 
scale, but in a far less perfect state of preservation; 
as well as for assisting ns to understand the de¬ 
scriptions given by Pliny and Vitruvius of similar 
structures, with their numerous appurtenances. (For 
the details of their airangements tho reader is re¬ 
ferred to the article Vit.la, in the Dictionari/ of 
Antiquities, and to the work on Pompeii, Lond, 1832, 
vol. ii. ch. 11.) Between this villa and the gateot 
the city are the remains of another villa, said to be 
on a larger scale and more richly decorated than 
tho one just described; but its ruins, which wore 
excavated in 1764, were filled up again, and are 
not now visible. It has been called, though without 
the slightest authority, the Villa of Cicero. The 
one still extant is commonly known as the Villa of 
Arrius Dioinedes, but for no other reason than that 
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a sopalchre bearing that name was discovered near 
its entrance; a very slight argument, where almost 
the whole street is bordered with tombs. In fact, 
the approach to the gate of Herculaneum is bounded 
on both sides by rows of tombs or sepulchral mo¬ 
numents, extending with only occasional interruptions 
for above 400 yards. Many of them are on a very 
considerable scale, both of size and architectural 
character; and though they cannot vie with the 
enormous mausolea which border in a similar manner 
the line of the Via Appia near Rome, they derive addi¬ 
tional interest from the perfect state of preservation in 
which they remain ; and the Street of the Tombs, 
as it is commonly called, is perhaps one of the most 
interesting scenes at Pompeii. The monuments are 
for the most part those of persons who had held 
magistracies, or other offices, in the city of Pompeii, 
and in many cases the site was assigned them by 
public authority. It is therefore probable that this 
place of sepulture, immediately outside the gate 
and on one of the principal approaches to the city, 
was regarded as peculiarly honourable. 

Besides the tombs and the two villas already no¬ 
ticed, there have been found the remains of shops 
and small houses outside the gate of Herculaneum, 
and there would appear to have been on this side of 
the city a considerable suburb. This is supposed to 
be the one designated in the sepulchral inscription 
of M. Arrius Diomedes as the “Pagus Augustus 
Felix SuburbanuB.” We have as yet no evidence 
of the existence of any suburbs outside the other 
gates. It is evident that any estimate of the po¬ 
pulation of Pompeii must bo very vague and uncer¬ 
tain ; but still from our accurate knowledge of the 
space it occupied, as well os the character of the 
houses, we may arrive at something like an approx¬ 
imation, and it seems certain that the population of 
the town itself could not have exceeded about 
20,000 persons. This is in accordance with the 
statements of ancient writers, none of whom would 
lead us to regard Pompeii as having been more than 
a second or third rate provincial town. 

The inscriptions found at Pompeii, which are often 
incorrectly given in the ordinary works on the sub¬ 
ject, are carefully edited by Mommsen, in his Irt- 
scriptionea Regni Neapolitani (pp. 112—122). 
These do not, however, include a class of much in¬ 
terest, and peculiar to Pompeii, the inscriptions of a 
temporary kind which were rudely painted on the 
walls, or scratched on the plaster of the houses and 
public buildings. It is remarkable that several of 
these are in the Oscan dialect, and seem to prove 
that the use of tliat ancient language must have 
continued down to a much later period than is com¬ 
monly supposed. [Osci]. But the public or 
official use of the Oscan seems to have ceased after 
the Social War, and the numerous inscriptions of a 
public character which belong to the age of Au¬ 
gustus and his successors are uniformly in the Latin 
language. [E. H. B.] 

POMPETI PRAESrOIUM (TaA Peiitr, Pom- 
peii, Itin, Aid, p. 134; Ipompei, Itin. Ilieros. p. 566), 
a place in Moesia Superior, between Horreum Margi 
and Naiasus, identified either with Kaschnia (Rei- 
chard) or Boulovan (Lapie). 

POMPEIOTOLIS (no/awr/ioihroAis), a town of 
Paphlagonia, on the southern bank of the river Ara- 
nias, a tiibutary of the Halys (Strab. xii. p. 562 ; 
Stepb. B. s, V.). Its name seems to indicate that it 
was founded by Pompey the Great. In the Itine¬ 
raries it is marked as 27 miles from Sinope; accord- 
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ing to which its site may be looked for in the vall^ 
of the Amnias, about the modem Task Kupri, where 
Captain Kinneir (p. 286) found some ancient re¬ 
mains. In the vicinity of the place was a great 
mine of the mineral called Sandarach. (Strifo. 
1. c.) Pompeiopolis is often referred to by late writers 
as an episcopal sec of Paphlagonia (Socrat. ii. 39, &c.; 
Hierocl. p. 695 ; Constant. Porph. de Them, i. 7 ; 
Justinian, Novell, xxix. 1; Tab, Peuting.), 

The name Pompeiopolis was borne temporarily by 
several towns, such as Soli in Cilicia, Ajmisus and 
Eupatoria in Cappadocia, as well as by Pompei/)N 
in Tarraconensian Spain. [L. S.] 

PO'MPELO (nopTr€\(iv, Ptol. ii. 6. § 67; Strab. 
iii. p. 161, who makes the name equivalent to IIo^u- 
‘irr)i6iro\is), the chief town of the Vascones in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, on the road from Asturica to 
Burdigala Ant. p. 455), and a civitas sti- 

pendiaria in the jurisdiction of Caesaraugusta. 
(Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) Now Pamplona. [T. H. D.] 
POMPONIA'NA. Pliny (iii. 5) says that Pom- 
poniana is the same as Mese, the middle island of the 
Stoechades or Isles d! Hieres [Stoeciiades], which 
lie close to the French coast east of Toulon. D’An- 
ville, following the Maritime Itinerary, which places 
Pomponiana between Telo (TonZon) and Heracleia 
Caccabaria [Heracleia], thinks that Pomponiana 
is the poniasula of Giens, which is opposite to the 
western point of Prote (^PorqueroUs)^ the moat west¬ 
ern of the Stoechades. He remarks that the part 
of Giens which is on the land side is almost covered 
by a lagune, from which there are channels to tho 
sea on both sides, so that tho peninsula may bo con¬ 
sidered as an island. [G. L.] 

POMPONIA'NIS PORTUS. [Portus Pom- 
ponianis.] 

POMPTI'NAE PALU'DES (rd Xloixifr:va 
Paludi Pontme), WRS the name given to the extensive 
tract of marshy ground in tho S, of Latium at the 
foot of the Volscian mountains, extending from the 
neighbourhood of Cistema to the sea at Terracma. 
They occupy a space of about 30 miles in length by 
7 or 8 in breadth: and are separated from the sea on 
the W. by a broad tract of sandy plain, covered with 
forest, which is also perfectly level, and intermixed 
with marshy spots, and pools or lagoons of stagnant 
water, so that it is almost as unhealthy as the 
regular marsh, and the whole tract is often com¬ 
prised under tho name of the Pontine Marshes. The 
extremely low level of this whole tract, alfording 
scarcely any natural outfall for the waters which 
descend into it from the Volscian mountains, to¬ 
gether with the accumulation of sand along the sea¬ 
shore from Astura to the Circeian promontory, 
readily accounts for the formation of these extensive 
marshes; and there can be no doubt that tho whole 
of this low alluvial tract is of very recent origin 
compared with the rest of the adjoining mainland. 
Still there is the strongest reason from physical 
considerations to reject the notion very generally 
entertained by the Romans, and adopted by Pliny, 
that the whole of this accumnlation had taken 
place within tho period of historical record. This 
idea seems indeed to have arisen in the first instance 
from tho assumption that the Mons Girceins was 
the island of Circe mentioned by Homer, and was 
therefore in the time of that poet really an island in 
the midst of the open sea. [Giroeius Mons.] 
But it is far more strange that Pliny should assert, 
on the authority of Theophrastus, that the accu¬ 
mulation had taken place in great part since the 
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time of that writer; though Theophrastus himself 
tells us distinctly that the island was in his days 
united to the mainland by the accumulated deposits 
of certain rivers. (Theophr. H. P. v. 8. § 3; Plin. 
iii. 6. 8. 9.) Another tradition, preserved to us 
also by Pliny (t c.), but wholly at variance with 
the last, asserted that the tract then covered by 
marshes, and rendered uninhabitable by them, had 
formerly been occupied by no less than 24 (or, ac¬ 
cording to some MSS., 33) cities. But no trace of 
this fact, which ho cites from Mucianus, an author 
contemporary with himself, is to bo found in any 
earlier writer; and not even the name of one of these 
supposed cities has been preserved; there can 
therefore be little doubt that the whole story has 
arisen from some misconception. 

The Pomptine Marshes are generally represented 
as deriving their name from the city of Suessa I’o- 
metia, which apperirs to have been situated some¬ 
where on their borders, though we have no clue to 
its precise position. [Suessa Pomktia]. The 
“Pomptinus ager,” which is repeatedly mentioned 
by Livy, and which was cultivated with corn, and 
part of it portioned out in lots to Roman colonists 
(Liv. ii. 34, iv. 25, vi. 5, 21) was probably rather 
the district bordering on the marshes than the 
actual swampy tract, which does not appear to have 
been ever effectually reclaimed; though a very 
moderate amount of industry must at any time have 
sufficed to bring into cultivation considerable por¬ 
tions of the adjoining plain. As early, however, as 
the year 312 u. c. the Appian Way appears to have 
been carried through the midst of the marshes (Liv. 
ix. 29; Diod. xx. 36), and a canal conducted along 
with it from Forum Appii to Tarracina, which 
became also much resorted to as a mode of traffic. 
[Via Appia.] The institution of the Pomptine 
tribe in u. c. 358, and of the Ufentine tribe in 
B. c. 318 (Liv, vii. 15, ix. 20), would seem also to 
point to the existence of a considerable population 
in the neighbourhood at least of the Pomptine 
Marshes; but still we have unequivocal testimony of 
the continued existence of the marshes themselves 
in all periods of antiquity, (Sil. Ital. viii. 380; 
Strab. V. p. 233, &c.) 

The very circumstance that the plain is bordered 
throughout by a chain of considerable and populous 
towns situated on the mountain front, while not one 
is recorded as existing in the plain itself, is a suffi¬ 
cient proof that the latter was in great part unin¬ 
habitable. 

The actual marshes are formed principally by the 
stagnation of the waters of two streams, the 
Amasenus and the Ufens, both rising in the 
Volscian mountains. (Strab. v. p. 233.) Of these 
the latter was the most considerable, and appears 
to have been regarded as the principal stream, of 
which the Amasenus was only a tributary. The 
Ufens is described as a slow and sluggish stream; 
and Silius Italicus, amplifying the hints of Virgil, 
draws a dreary picture of its waters, black with 
mud, winding their slow way through the pestiferous 
Pomptine plains. (Virg. Aen, vii. 801; Sil. Ital. 
viii. 379—382; Claudian. Proh. et 01. Cons. 257.) 
But, besides these, several minor streams either flow 
down from the Volscian mountains, or rise imme¬ 
diately at their foot in copious springs of clear water, 
as is commonly the case with all limestone moun¬ 
tains. The Nymphaeus, which rises at the foot of 
the hill at Korba, is the most remarkable instance 
of this. Thus the wJiole mass of waters, the stag- 
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nation of which gives rise to these marshes, is very 
considerable; and it is only by carrying these off in 
artifleial channels to the sea that any real progress 
can be made in the drainage of the district. 

Various attempts were made in ancient times to 
drain the Pontine Marshes. The flrst of these was 
n B. c. 160, by the consul Cornelius Cethegus, 
which, according to the brief notice transmitted to 
us, would seem to have been for a time successful 
(Liv. Epit. xlvi.); but it is probable that the result 
attained was in reality but a partial one; and we 
And them relapsing into their former state before the 
close of the [^public, so that the drainage of the 
Pontine Marshes is noticed among the great public 
w'orks projected by the dictator Caesar, which he 
did not live to execute. (Suet. Coes. 44; Plut. 
Coes. 58; Dion Cass. xliv. 5.) It would appear 
that on this occasion also some progress was made 
with the works, so that a considerable extent of land 
was reclaimed for cultivation, which M. Antonins 
proposed to divide among the poorer Roman citizens. 
(Dion Cass. xlv. 9.) Horace alludes to a similar 
work as having been accomplished by Augustus 
(Hor. Art. Poet. 65; Schol. Crug. ad loc.); but we 
find no mention of this elsewhere, and may there¬ 
fore probably conclude that no great success attended 
his efforts. Juvenal alludes to the Pontine Marshes 
as in his time a favourite resort of robbers and 
highwaymen (Juv. iii. 307); a sufficient proof that 
the district was one thinly inhabited. The enter¬ 
prise seems to have been resumed by Trajan in 
connection with his restoration of the Appian Way 
through the same district (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 15); 
but we have no particular account of his works, 
thougli inscriptions confirm the account given by 
Dion Cassius of his renovation of the highroad. 
The next serious attempt we hear of to drain this 
marshy tract was that under Theodoric, which is 
recorded both by Cassiodorus and by an inscription 
still extant at Terracina. (Cassiodor. Far. ii. .32, 
33; Gruter, Inscr. p. 152. 8.) But in the period 
that followed the works naturally fell into decay, 
and the whole tract relapsed into an uninhabitable 
state, which continued till the close of the middle 
ages. Nor was it till quite modern times that any 
important works were undertaken with a view to 
reclaim it. Pope Pius VI. was the first to reopen 
the line of the Appian Way, which had been aban¬ 
doned for centuries, and restore at the same time tlie 
canal by its side, extending froin Treponti to Ter- 
racina. This canal takes the place of that which 
existed in the time of Horace and Strabo, and 
formed the customary mode of transit for travellers 
proceeding from Forum Appii to Tarracina. (Hor. 
Sat. i, 5. 10 — 24; Strab. v. p. 233; Lucan, iii. 
85.) It is evidently the same which is called by Pro¬ 
copius {B. Cr. i.ll) the Decennovium, a name which 
could only be applied to an artificial cut or canal, 
though that author terms it a river. The “ nineteen 
miles” indicated by the name commenced from 
Tripontiurn (^Treponti), from whence the canal was 
carried in a straight line to within 3 miles of Tar¬ 
racina. It was this portion of tlie road which, as 
we learn from an inscription, was restored by Tra¬ 
jan; and the canal was doubtless constructed or 
restored at the same time. Hence Cassiodorus 
applies the name of “ Decennovii paludes ” to the 
whole tract of the Pontine Marshes, (Cassiod. Var 
ii. 32, 33.) 

The Saturae Palus, mentioned both by Virgil 
and Silius Italicus in connection with the river 
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Ufena (Viig. Aen, vii. 801 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 380), 
mast have been situated in the district of the Pon¬ 
tine Marshes, and was probably merely the name of 
some portion of the swamps included under that 
more general designation. 

The line of the Appian Way was carried in a 
perfectly straight lihe through the Pontine Marshes 
from the station Sub Lanuvio, at the foot of the 
Alban Hills, to within a short distance of Tarracina. 
The stations along its course and the distances are 
differently given in the Itineraries; but they may all 
be readily determined with the assistance of inscrip¬ 
tions and Koman milestones still existing. At the 
beginning of the marshes, or rather in the level 
tract immediately adjoining them, was the station of 
Tkes Tabernae, distant 17 miles from Aricia, at 
point where a branch road from Antium fell into 
the Appian Way. The site of this was fixed by the 
Abbd Chaupy and other writers at a place called 
Le Castelle, 2 miles on the Roman side of Cisfema; 
but there seems no reason to reject the distances 
given in the Antonine Itinerary, which would place 
it 5 miles further from Rome, or 3 miles beyond 
Cistema, where some ruins still remain, referred by 
Chaupy to the station Ad Sponsas of the Jerusalem 
Itinerary, but which would suit equally well for 
those of Tres Tabernae. [Tres Tabernae.] 
Six miles from this spot, and just 39 miles from 
Rome (as shown by a milestone still remaining 
tliere), is a place still called Torre di Treponti, 
marking the site of Tuepontium, the spot from 
wbehce the canal of the Decennovium commenced, 
and from which therefore the 19 miles from which 
it derived its name were measured. Four miles 
further on considerable remains mark the site of 
Forum Appii, which in the Augustan age was a 
busy and thriving town; but in the fourth century 
had sunk to a mere Mutatio or post station. The 
Antonine Itinerary gives the distance from Rome to 
Forum Appii at 43 miles, which is exactly correct; 
from thence to Tarracina it reckons 18 miles; the 
Jerusalem Itinerary makes the distance 19 miles, 
and gives an intermediate station called Ad Medias 
(Paludes), which was 9 miles from Forum Appii 
and 10 from Tarracina. The site of this is still 
marked by a spot called Tor^e di Mesa^ where a 
striking Roman monument still remains; but the 
real distance from Forum Appii is only 8 miles, 
which coincides witli the Antonine Itinerary. {IHn. 
Ant, p. 107; Itin. Hier. p. 611.) The whole of 
this part of the road has been carefully examined 
and described by the Abbd Chaupy {^Decouverte de 
la Maison dHorace^ vol. iii. pp. 382—452); and 
the distances discussed and corrected by Westphal, 
{Rom. Kampagne, pp. 67—70). [E. II. B.] 

PONS AENI, or, as it is called in the Peuting. 
Table, Ad Aenum, was a frontier fort in Vindelicia 
on the river Aenus, and was garrisoned by a detach¬ 
ment of cavaliy. {H. Ant. pp. 236, 257; Not. 
/mp.) It is commonly believed that its site is now 
marked by the village of F/iinzen^ which in the 
middle ages bore the name of Pontana; but Muchar 
{Noricum, i. p. 285) identifies it with Enmdorf 
near Kraiburg. [L. S.] 

PONS AERAHIUS, in Gallia Narbonensis, is 
placed in the Jerusalem Itin. on the road from Ne- 
mausus {Nhnes) to Arelate {Arles)y at the distance 
of xii. from Nemausus and viii. from Arelate. The 
Antonine Itin. marks xix. from Nemausus to Are- 
lato in ono distance. The road must therefore have 
been straight between these two places. D’Anville 
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fixes the Pons at BeUegarde^ where there fs a bridge 
over a canal which comes from the Rhone at 
Ugemum {Beaucaire) and extends to Aigw^ Mortes, 
This canal separates the old dioceses of Nimes and 
Arlee, and probably divided the territories of Ke- 
mausus and Arelate. D’Anville conjectures that 
the name Aerarius may be owing to the fact that a 
toil was paid at the bridge, which was a common 
practice in the Roman period. (Dig. 19. tit. 2. 
s. 60. § 8; “ Redemptor ejus pontis portorium ab ea 
exigebat.”) [G. L.] 

PONS ALUTI, a town in Dacia on the road from 
Egeta to Apula, near JRobestij below Sirassburg^ 
{Tab. Pent.) 

PONS ARGENTEUS. [Argenteus.] 

PONS AUFIDI. [Aufidus.] 

PONS AUGUST! {Tab. Feut.), a town in Dacia, 
on the road from Tiviscum to Sarraategte (usually 
called Zarmizegethiisa), identified by Mannert with 
the Zeugma {Z€vypa, Ptol. iii. 8. § 10) of Ptolemy, 
and placed near Bonizar at the passage over the 
river Bistra; by others near Margg. (Ukert, vol. iii. 
pt. ii. p. 616.) 

PONS AURE'OLI {Pontirolo), a place on the 
highroad from Mediolanum to Bergomum, where 
that road crossed the river Addua (Adda) by a 
bridge. It is mentioned as a station by the Jeru¬ 
salem Itinerary, which places it 20 M. P. from 
Mediolanum and 13 from Bergomum. (Itin. Uier, 
p. 558.) It derived its name from the circumstance 
that it was here that the usurper Aureolus was de¬ 
feated in a pitched battle by the emperor Gallienus, 
and compelled to take refuge within the walls of 
Milan, a. d. 268. (Viet. Caes. 33. Epit, 33.) 
After tho death of Aureolus, who was put to death 
by the soldiers of Claudius, ho was buried by order 
of that emperor close to the bridge, which ever after 
retained the name of Aureolus. (Treb. Poll. Trig. 
Zy. 10.) [E.H.B.] 

PONS CAMPA'NUS, a bridge on the Via Appia, 
by which that celebrated road crossed the little river 
Savo.a short distance from its mouth. It was 3 miles 
distant from Sinuessa (erroneously given as 9 in tho 
Jerusalem Itinerary), and evidently derived its name 
from its being the frontier between Campania and 
Latium, in tho more extended sense of the latter 
name. It is mentioned by Pliny (xiv. 6. s. 8.), as 
well as tho Itineraries (Tab. Pent.; Itin, Hier. p. 
611); and Horace tells us that Maecenas and his 
companions halted for the night in a villa adjoining 
it, on their journey from Rome to Brunduaium, 
(Hor. Sat. i. 5. 45.) [E. H, B.] 

PONS DUBIS, in Gallia, a bridge over the Dubis 
(Dovbs)y is marked in the Table on the road from 
Cabillonum {Chdlon) to Vesontio {Besangon)^ and 
xiv. from Cabillonum. D’Anville supposes that the 
site may be a place called Pontoux^ where it is said 
that when the water in the Doubs is low, the re¬ 
mains of an old bridge are visible at which several 
roads met. (Ukert, Gallien, p. 501.) [G. L.] 

PONS MANSUETt'NA or PONS SOCIO'RUM, 
a place in Pannonia, on the road leading from Sopi- 
anae to Jovia; but no further particulars are known. 
{It. Ant. pp. 264, 267.) [L, S.] 

PONS MIXVIUS, or MUXVIUS {Ponte Molle), 
a bridge on the Via Flaininia, by which that road 
crossed the Tiber just about 2 miles from the gate of 
Rome called the Porta Flaniinia. It is probable that 
a bridge existed on the s{)ot at an early period, and 
there must certainly have been one from the time 
when the Via Flaininia was constructed. The first 
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mention of the name in history occurs in the Second 
Punic War, when Livy tells us that the Roman peo¬ 
ple poured out in a continuous stream as far as the 
Milvian Bridge to meet the messengers who brought 
the tidings of the defeat of Hasdrubal, b. c. 207. 
(Liv. xxvii. 51). Hence, when Aurelius Victor 
rechons it among the works constructed by Aemilius 
Scaurus in his censorship (b. c. 110), it is evident 
that this can refer only to its rebuilding or restor¬ 
ation. (Viet, dt Vir, Illicstr. 72.) It is very pos¬ 
sible that there was no stone bridge before that time. 
At the time of the conspiracy of Catiline, the Mil- 
mn Bridge was selected as the place where the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges were arrested by the 
orders of Cicero. (Sail. Cat. 45 ; Cic. in Cat. iii. 
5.) , It is probable that under the Empire, if not 
earlier, a suburb extended along the Via Flaminia 
as far as the Milvian Bridge. Hence we are told 
that it was the point from wliich Caesar (among liis | 
other gigantic schemes) proposed to divert the course 
of the Tiber, so as to carry it further from the city 
(Cic. ad Att, xiii. 33); and again, the em{)cror 
Gallienus is said to have proposed to extend the 
FJalninian portico as far as the Milvian Bridge. 
(Treb. Poll. Gallien. 18.) In the reign of Nero the 
neighbourhood of the bridge was occupied by low 
taverns, which were much resorted to for purposes 
of debauchery. (Tac. .drm. xiii. 47.) Its proximity 
to Rome, to which it was the principal approach 
from the N., rendered the Milvian Bridge a point of 
importance during civil wars. Hence it is repeatedly 
mentioned by Tacitus during those whicii followed 
the death of Nero (Tac. Hist. i. 87, ii. 89, iii. 
82): and again, in A. d. 193, it was there that 
Hidius Julianus was defeated by Soverus (Eutrop. 
viii. 17; Viet. Caes. 19). At a later period, also, 
it witnessed the defeat of Maxentius by Constantine 
(a. D. 312), when the usurper himself perished in 
the Tiber. (Viet. Caes. 40 ; Eutrop. x. 4 ; Zosiin. 
ii. 16.) Its military importance was recognised also 
in the Gothic Wars, when it was occupied by Vitiges 
during the siege of Rome, in a. d. 537; and again, 
ill 647, when Totila destroyed all the other bridges 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, he spared the 
vian alone. (Procop. B. G. i. 19, iii. 24.) The 
present bridge is in great part,of modem construc¬ 
tion, but the foundations and principal piers are 
ancient. [E. II. B.] 

PONS MOSAE, in northern Gallia, is mentioned 
by Tacitus (^Uist iv. 66), but there is nothing said to 
show where this bridge was. A Roman road ran from 
Aduatuca (Ton^erw) across the Mosa (il/aas) past 
Juliacum (Juliers) to Colonia (^Cologne). It is 
very probable that the Pons Mosae was on this 
route, and that it was at Maastricht. The termi¬ 
nation tricht is a corruption of the Roman word 
Trajectum. [Trajectum.] [G. L.] 

PONS NA'RTIAE. [Gali^kcia, p. 934, b.] 
PONS NE'RVIAE. [Gallaecia, p. 934, b.] 
PONS NOMENTA'NUS. [Nomentum.] 
PONS SALA'BIUS (Ponte Salara), a bridge on 
the Via Salaria where that highroad crossed the 
Anio (Teverone) about 2i miles from Rome. From 
its position this is certainly the bridge meant by 
Livy under the name of Pons Anienis, on which the 
single combat of Manlius Torquatus with the Gaul 
is described as taking place. (Liv. vii. 9.) The 
name is not again mentioned in history, but we learn 
from an inscription still remaining that the present 
bridge was constructed by Narses, in the room of the 
more ancient one which had been destroyed by Totila 
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in A. D. 547, when he broke up the siege of Rome 
and withdrew to Tibur. (Procop. B. G. iii. 24; 
Nibby, Dintomi^ vol. ii. p. 594.) [E. H. B.] 

PONS SARAVI, a bridge over the Saravus 
(Sarre) in Gallia on the road from Divodurum 
(Metz) to Argentoratum (Strasshurg). The Table 
marks 10 from Decem-pagi (Bieuze) to Tabernae 
(Saverne). Though the distances are not quite 
correct, it is clear that SaarJmrg on the Sarre must 
be the Pons Saravi; and it cannot be Saarhriick on 
the Saar^ for Saarbruck is more than 30 miles nortli 
of Saarhurg, and quite out of the way. This is an 
instance in which a hasty conclusion has been 
derived solely from the sameness of name. [G. L.] 
PONS SCALDIS, or bridge over the Schelde in 
North Gallia, is placed both by the Table and the 
Antonine Itin. on the road from Turnacum (rowmai) 
to Bagacum (Bnvai). There is a place on the 
Schelde named Escaut-pont between Valenciennes 
and Cond^ which may reprc.scnt the Pons. [G.L.] 
PONS SERVrLII. [iLi.YRicuM, Vol. II. p. 
36, b.] 

PONS TILURT, a station on the road from Sir- 
mium to Salonii, in the interior of Dalmatia, (liin 
Anton. \ Tilurium,/Vttf. Tr/A ; Geogr. Rav. iv. 16.) 
It may be identified with the passage of the river 
Cettina or Tsettinn (Tilurus), at Trigl, with the 
opposite height of Oardun^ where there are ves¬ 
tiges of a Roman town, which was probably the 
colony of Aequum (ICikovov k6\., Ptol. ii. 16 (17). 
§ 11 ; lim. Anton.; Pent. Tab.; Orelli, Jnser. 
502), where an inscription ha.s been found com¬ 
memorating the restoration of the bridge under the 
name of I’oNS Hippi,— a Graecised form of the 
Latin name of the town, which was sonictimes 
spelt as Equum. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia, vol. i. p.238; 
Neigebaur, Die Sud-Slaven, p. 178.) [E. B. J.] 

PONS UCASI, a town of Thrace, near the Da¬ 
cian border. (Itln. Ant. p. 567.) [T. H. D.] 

PONS ZITHA, a station on the Roman road 
running along the coast-line of Syrtica, and a mu- 
nicipium. (Itin. Anton. ; Geogr. Rav.) In the 
Peutinger Table it is wrongly called Liha. Barth 
(Wandemngen, p. 2G3) has fixed its site at the 
promontory opposite to Meninx, where he found 
remains of a stone bridge or mole connecting the 
mainland with the island of the Lotophagi. [E.B.J.] 
PONl EM, AD, a town of Britain, on the road 
from Londinium to Lindum (Itin. Ant. p. 477), 
identified by Camden (p. 560) with Paunton on the 
Witham, in Lincolnshire, where a great many 
Roman coins and antiquities have been discovered. 
Others take it te have been Famdon, near Souths 
well, in Nottinghamshire. [T. H. D.] 

PONTES, in North Gallia, is placed in the Ant. 
Itin. on a road from Samarobriva (Amiens) to Ge- 
soriacum (Boulogne): it is 36 M. P. from Samaro¬ 
briva to Pontes, and 39 M. P. from Pontes to Ge- 
soriacum. The Table, wliich marks a road between 
Samarobriva and Gcsoriacum, does not place Pontes 
on it, but it has another place, named Duroicoregum, 
supposed to be Douriers on the Auihie. D’Anville 
concludes that Pontes is Ponches on the Authie, at 
which place we arrive by following the traces of the 
old road which still exists under the name of 
Chamsee de BnmShaut. [G. L.] 

PONTES, a Roman station in the territory of the 
Atrebates, seated on the Thames, on the road from 
Callcva (Silchester) to Londinium (Itin. Ant. p. 
478). It was at or near Old Windsor. [T. H. D. / 
PONTES TESSE'NU (Diessen), a place itn 
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Vindelicia, on the road from Amber to Parthanum. 

Ant. p. 275 ; comp. Muchar, Noricum, i. p. 
284.) [L. S.] 

PONTIA or PO'NTIAE (Uovria: Poma)j an 
island in the Tyrrhenian sea, situated off llie coast 
of Italy, nearly opposite to the Circeian promontory. 
It is the most considerable of a group of three small 
islands, now collectively known as the Jsole di 
Ponza; the ancient names of which were, Palma- 
RIA, now Palmartiola, the most westerly of the 
three, Pontia in the centre, and Sinonia {Zannone') 
to the NE. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 12; Mel. ii. 7. § 18.) 
They are all of volcanic origin, like the Pilhccusae 
(Aenaria and Proclyta), nearer the coast of Cam¬ 
pania, and the island of Pandataria (now called 
VarKhtena), about midway between the two groups. 
Strabo places Pontia about 250 stadia from the 
mainland (v. p. 283), which is nearly about the 
truth, if reckoned (as he docs) from the coiist near 
Caieta; but the distance from the Circeian pro¬ 
montory does not exceed 16 gcog. miles or 160 stadia. 
We have no account of Pontia previous to the 
settlement of a Roman colony there in n. c. 31.3, 
except that it had been already inhabited by the 
Volscians. (Liv. ix. 28 ; Diodor. xix. 101.) The 
colonisation of an island at tliis distance from the 
mainland offers a complete anomaly in the Roman 
system of settlements, of which we have no explana¬ 
tion; and this is the more remarkable, because it 
was not, like most of the maritime colonies, a “ colo- 
nia mai’itima civium,” but was a Colonia Latina. 
(Liv, xxvii. 10.) Its insular situation preserved it 
from the ravages of war, and hence it was one of 
the eighteen which during the most trying period of 
the Second Punic War displayed its zeal and fidelity 
to the Roman senate, when twelve of the Latin 
colonies had sot a contrary example. (Ibid.) Strabo 
speaks of it as in his time a well peopled island 
(v. p. 233). Under the Homan Empire it became, 
as well as the neighbouring Pandataria, a common 
place of confinement for state prisoners. Among 
others, it was here that Nero, the eldest son of 
Germanicus, was put to death by order of Tiberius. 
(Suet, Tib. 54, Cal. 15.) 

The island of Ponza is about 5 miles long, but 
\otj narrow, and indented by irregular bays, so that 
in some places it is only a few hundred yards acro.ss. 
The two minor islands of the group, Palniaruula and 
ZannonCf are at the present day uninhabited. Varro 
notices Palmaria and Pontia, as well as Pandataria, 
as frequented by great Hocks of turtle doves and 
quails, which halted there on their annual migra¬ 
tions to and from the coast of Italy. (Varr. P. li. 
iii, 5. § 7.) [E. H. 13.] I 

PO'NTIAE (J\6vriai yjjffoi, Scyl. p. 46), three 
islands off the coast of the Greater Syrtis. Pto¬ 
lemy (iv. 3. § 36 ; comp, Stadiasm. §§ 72—75) 
calls these Misynus, Pontia, and Gaea, They may 
be identified with the reefs of Ghdra. (Becchey, 
Expedition to the N. Const of Africa, p. 238, App. 
p. X.; Smyth, Mediterranmn, p. 455.) [E.B. J.] 

PONTPNUS. [Aroos, p. 201, a.] 

PONTUS (nSyros), a large country in the north- 
cast of Asia Minor, which derived its name from its 
being on the coast of the Pontus Euxinus, extending 
from the frontiers of Colchis in the east, to the river 
Halys in the west. In the earlier times the country 
does not appear to have borne any general appella¬ 
tion, but the various parts \rere designated by names 
derived from the different tribes by which they were 
inhabited. Xenophon (Anab. v. 6. § 15) is the first 
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ancient author who uses Pontus as the name of the 
country. Pontus formed a long and narrow tract of 
coast country from the river Phasis to the Halys, 
but in the western part it extended somewhat fur¬ 
ther south or inland. When its limits wore finally 
fixed, it bordered in the west on Paphlagonia, where 
the Halys fonned the boundary ; in the South on 
Galatia, Cappadocia, aud Armenia Minor, the Anti- 
taurus and Mount Paryadres being the boundaries ; 
and in the ea.st on Colchis and Armenia, from which 
it was separated by the river Phasis. Pontus thus 
embmeed the modern pashaliks of Trebizond and 
Siwas. Although the country was surrounded by 
lofty mountains, wdiich also sent their ramifications 
into Pontus itself, the plains on the coast, and espe¬ 
cially the western parts, w'cre extremely fertile 
(Strab. xii. p. 548), and produced excellent fruit, 
such as cherries, apples, pears, various kinds of 
grain, olives, timber, aconite, &c. (Strab. xii. p. 545, 
&c.; Tlicophrast. Jlist. Plant, iv. 5, viii. 4, Ac., ix. 
16, xix. 17; ITm. xiv. 19.) The country abounded 
in game (Strab. xii. p. 548), and among the animals 
bees are especially mentioned, and honey and wax 
formed important articles of commerce. (Xenoph. 
Anab. iv. 8. §§ 16, 20; Dioscor. ii. 103 ; Plin. xxi. 
45; Strab. iii. p. 163.) The mineral wealth of the 
country consisted chiefly in iron (Xenoph. Anab. v, 
4. § 1; Strab. xii. p. 549; Steph. B. v. XdAt/gfs; 
Pliny vii. 57) and salt. The chief mountains of 
Pontus arc the Pauyaduks, and on the east of it 
the Sc'oEDisKS, two ranges of Antitaurus, which they 
connect with Mount Caucasus. The Paryadres sends 
two branches, Litjuius and Opiilimus, to the north, 
which form the eastern boundary of the plain of 
Phanaroca. Another mountain which terminates in 
a ])roinontory 100 stadia to the west of Trapezuswas 
rallc<l the Oros Hioron (Anonym. PeHpl. p. 13 ; 
Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1015, with Scljol.), and Teebw 
is a mountain mentioned in the south-east of 
Trapezus. The promontories fomied by these moun¬ 
tains, if vve proceed from west to east, are: the He- 
racleium, lasoniuni, and Zephyriuin. These pro¬ 
jecting headlands form the bays of Ainisus and 
Cotyora. The mountains in the south contain the 
sources of numerous streams and rivers, such as the 
Halys, Lycastus, Chadisius, Iris, Scyhix, Lycus, 
'I'licrmodon, Beris, Thoaris, Genius, Phigamus, Side- 
nus, Genethes, Mclantliius, Pharmathenus, Hyssus, 
Ophis, Ascurus, Adienus, ^gatis, Prytanis, Pyxites, 
Archabi.s, Apsarus, Acampis, Bathys, Acinasis, Isis, 
Mogrus, and the Phasis. The only lake in Pontus 
noticed by the ancients is the Stiphane Palus, in the 
west, north of the river Scylax. 

I’ontus was inhabited by a considerable number 
of different tribes, whose ethnological relations are 
either entirely unknown or extremely obscure. The 
most important among them, if we proceed from west 
to east, are: the LEycosYUi, Tibareni, Chalt* 
BES, Mosynoeci, Hei»tacometae, Duilab, B*- 
CHIllES, Byzeres, Colchi, Macrones, Mare^ 
Taociii, and Phasiani. Some of tliese tribes were 
wild and savage to the last degree, especially those 
of the interior; but on the coast Greek colonies con¬ 
tinued to be established ever since the middle of the 
7tli centuiy b. c., and rose to great power and pros¬ 
perity, spreading Greek culture and civilisation 
around them. 

As to the history of the country, tradition stated 
that it had been conquered by Niuua, the founder of 
the Assyrian empire (Diod. ii. 2); after the time of 
Cyrus the Great it certainly was, at least nominallji 
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tinder the dominion of Persia (Herod, iii. 94, yii. 
77, &C.), and was governed by hereditary satraps 
belonging to the royal family of Persia. In the time 
of Xenophon, the tribes of Pontus governed by native 
chiefs seem to have still enjoyed a high degree of 
independence. But in b. c. 363, in the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes II., Ariobarzanes subdued several of the 
Pontian tribes, and thereby laid the foundation of an 
independent kingdom in those parts. (Diod. xv. 
90.) He was succeeded in b. c. 337 by Mithri- 
datos II., who reigned till b. c. 302, and who, by 
skilfully availing himself of the circumstances of 
the times during the struggles among the successors 
of Alexander, considerably enlarged his kingdom. 
After him the throne was occupied by Mithridates 
III., from B. c. 302 to 266; Ariobarzanes III., from 
B. Q. 26 5 probably till 240. The chronology of this 
and the following kings, Mithridates IV., Pliarna- 
ces I., and Mithridates V., is very uncertain. Under 
Mithridates VI., from b. c. 120 to 63, the kingdom 
of Pontus attained the height of its extent and 
power, but his wars with the Romans led to its sub¬ 
jugation and dismemberment, Pompey, the con¬ 
queror of Mithridates, in u. c. 65 annexed the 
western part of Pontus as far as Ischicopolis and 
the frontiers of Cappadocia to Bithynia (Dion Cass, 
xlii. 45 ; Strab. xii. pp, 541, 543 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
38; Liv. Epit. 102), and gave away the remain¬ 
ing parts to some of the chiefs or princes in the ad¬ 
joining countries. A portion of the country between 
the Iris and Halys was given to the Galatian Deio- 
tarus, which was henceforth called Pontus Galaticus 
(Strab. xii. p. 547; Dion Cass. xli. 63, xlii. 45; 
Ptol. V. 6. §§ 3, 9.) The Colchians and other 
tribes in the south-east of the Euxine received a 
king of their own in the person of ArisUirchus. 
(Appian, Mithrid. 114; Eutrop. vi. 14.) Phar- 
naces IL, the treacherous son of Mithridates, re¬ 
ceived the Crimea and some adjoining districts as an 
independent kingdom under the name of Bosporus 
(Appian, Mithrid. 110, &c.); and the central part, 
from the Iris to Pharnacia, was subsequently given 
by M. Antonius to Polemon, the son of Pharnaces, 
and was henceforth designated by the name of Pon¬ 
tus Polemoniacus (Ptol. v. 6. §§ 4, 10 ; Eutrop. vii. 
9; Aurel. Viet, de Caes. 15), which it retained 
afterwards, even when it had become incorporated 
with the Roman empire. The eastern part, which 
had likewise been ceded to Polemon, was transferred 
by his widow Pytbodoris to king Archclaus of Cap¬ 
padocia, who married her, and was thenceforth called 
Pontus Cappadocius. In Pontus Polemoniacus, 
Pytbodoris was succeeded by her son I’olemon II., 
who resigned his kingdom into the hands of tiie 
emperor Nero (Suet. Ner. 18; Eutrop. vii. 14). Pon¬ 
tus was then made a Roman province, A. d. 63, under 
the name of Pontus Polemoniacus, the administration 
of which was sometimes combined with that of Ga¬ 
latia. In the new arrangements under Constantine, 
the province was again divided into two parts; the 
south-western one, which had homo the name of 
Pontus Galaticus, was called Helenopontus, in ho¬ 
nour of the emperor’s mother Helena; and the east¬ 
ern portion, to which Pontus Cappadocius was added, 
retained the name of Pontus Polemoniacus. (^Novell. 
xxviii. 1; Hierocl. p. 702.) Besides these provin¬ 
cial divisions, there also exist a number of names of 
smaller separate districts, such as Gazelonitis, 
SARAAiENfi, Themiscyra, Sidene; and in the in¬ 
terior PhAZEMONITIS, PmOLlSENK, Diacopenb, 
Cbiuocome, Daximonitis, Zeletis, Ximere, and 
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Megabopoiatis. These, as well as the most im¬ 
portant towns, Amisus, Polemonium, Cotyoka, 
Pharnacia, Cerasus, Trapezus, Apsakus, Ca- 
BIRA, Gaziura, Zela, Comana Pontica, Nko- 
caesareia, Sebastia, Themiscyra, Phazemon 
&c., are described in separate articles. [L. S.] 
PONTUS EUXINUS. [Euxinus Pontus.] 
POPULI or POPOLI, a small place in the west 
of Pannonia, on the road from Jovia to Aquaviva, 
south of the river Dravus^. {It ffieros, p. 561 ; 
Geogr. Rav. iv, 19; Tnh. Peiding.') [L. S.] 
POPULO'NIUM or POPULO'NIA (nowAdlnoi/: 
Eth. Populonieu8i.s: Populoma), an ancient city of 
Etruria, situated on the sea-coast, nearly opposite 
the island of llva {Elba), and about 5 miles N. of 
the modern city of Piovibino. It stood on a lofty 
hill, rising abruptly from the sea, and forming the 
northern extremity of the detached and almost in¬ 
sulated promontory, the southern end of which is 
occupied by the modern town of Piombino. I'his 
promontory (the Uon^dviou ^Kpov of Ptolemy) is 
separated from the hills in the interior by a strip 
of flat marshy ground, about 5 miles in width, 
which in ancient times was occupied in great 
measure by lagunes or paduli; so that its position 
is nearly analogous to that of the still more striking 
Monte Argentaro. Tlie Maritime Itinerary places 
it 30 miles S. of the Vada VulateiTana, which is 
just about the truth {Itin. Mar it. p. 501). Btrabo 
says it was the only one of the ancient Etruscan 
cities which was situated on the sea-shoro (Strab. 
V. p. 223), and the remark is repeated by Pliny; 
thus apparently excluding Cosa as well as Pyrgi 
and other smaller places from that designation. It 
is probable at least that Populonium was the most 
considerable of the maritime cities of Etruria; but 
there ai‘o no grounds for regarding it as one of the 
Twelve Cities of the League, or as ever rivalling in 
importance the great cities of the interior. Virgil 
indeed represents it as one of the Etruscan ciiiei 
which sent forces to the assistance of Aeneas {Aen. 
X. 172), a statement that seems to prove his belief 
in its antiquity; but other accounts represented it 
as a colony of Volaterrac, and therefore of com¬ 
paratively recent date. Servius tells us that it was 
first founded by the Corsicans, from wliom it was 
afterwards wrested by the Volaterrans; and distinctly 
represents it as of later date than the twelve chief 
cities of Etruria. (Serv, ad Aen. 1. c.) It pro¬ 
bably derived its chief prosperity from its connection 
with the neighbouring island of llva, the iron pro¬ 
duced in the latter being all conveyed to Populonium 
to be smelted, and thence exported to other regions. 
(Strab. ?. c.; Pseud. Arist. de Mirab. 95; Varr. ap 
Serv. ad Aen. x. 174.) Hence, in b. c. 205, when 
Scipio was fitting out bis fleet for Africa, and the 
Etruscan cities came forward with their voluntary 
contributions, the Populonians undertook to supply 
him with iron. (Liv. xxviii. 45.) This is the first 
occasiwi on which the name is mentioned in histoiy; 
a few years later (b. c. 202) we are told that the 
consul Claudius Nero, on his voyage to Sardinia, 
took refuge with his fleet in the port of Populonium 
from the violence of a storm. (Id. xxx. 39). No 
further mention of it occurs in history; but we learn 
from Strabo that it sustained a siege from the forces 
of Sulla at the same time with Volaterrae, and it 
appears to have never recovered the blow it then 
received; for in the time of that gec^rapher the city 
itself was almost desolate, only the temples and a 
few houses remaining. The port, however, was still 
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frequented, and a town had grown up around it at 
the foot of the hill. (Strab. v. p. 233.) Its name 
is still mentioned as an existing town by all the 
other geographers, and Ptolemy especially notices 
the city as well as promontory of Populonium (Mel. 
iu 4. § 9 ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 1. § 4); but 
this is the la.st evidence of its existence; and before 
the close of the Western Empire it liad fallen into 
complete decay. It is described by Kutilius at the 
beginning of the fifth century as entirely desolate, 
nothing remaining but fragments of its massive 
walls and the fallen rains of other edifices. Gregory 
the Great also describes it towards the close of the 
sixth century as in a state of complete decay, though 
retaining an episcopal see ; but at a later period of 
the middle ages a feudal castle was erected on the 
site, which, with the few adjacent houses, still bears 
the name of PopuUmia^ and is a conspicuous object 
from a distance. (Uutil. Ttin. i. 401—414; Gregor. 
Ep, ap. Clwer. Ital. p. 514.) 

The only Etruscan remains now existing at 
Populonium (with the exception of a few tombs of 
no interest) are those of the ancient walla, which 
may be traced in fragments all round the brow of 
the hill, throughout the entire circuit of the city. 
This did not exceed a mile and a half in circum¬ 
ference; it was of an iri'egukr form, adapted to the 
requirements of the ground. The walls are con- 
btructed of rude ina.s8es of stone, arranged, like those 
of Volterra^ in horizontal layers, but with little 
regularity; they are not, however, nearly so gigantic 
in character as those of Volterra^ Fie^ole, or Coi'~ 
tona. Within the circuit of the walhs are to be seen 
some vaulted chambers, six in a row (which have 
been erroneously called an amphitheatre), a mosaic 
pavement, and some reservoirs of water, all unques¬ 
tionably of Homan date. (Dennis’s Etruria^ vol. ii. 
p. 236—238.) 

On the highest point of the hill, in the days of 
Kutilius, stood a lonely watch-tower, serving at the 
same time as a beacon for ships. (Rutil. lihi, i. 
407.) It was from this point that, according to 
Stra^, the view comprised not only Corsica (which 
is visible from many points of the mainland), but 
Sardinia also. (Strab. 1. c.) But this last a.s- 
sertion, though it has been repeated by many 
writers, is certainly erroneous, as, even if the dis¬ 
tance were not too great, the nearer mountains of 
Elba would effectually conceal tlioso of Sardinia 
from the view. (Dennis, vol. ii. p. 239.) 

Wo learn from the Tabula that there were hot 
springs in the territory of Populonium, which hud 
given rise to a bathing-place called the Aquaic 
PoruT.oniAE {Tab. Pmt). These were evidently 
the same now known as Le, Caldane, at tlie foot of 
Cmnpi{jlia^ about 6 miles from Populonium, wliich 
have been identified by some writers with the “ aquae 
calidae ad Vetulonios” mentioned by Pliny (ii. 10. 
B. 106); but there is no authority for placing Vetu- 
lonia in this neighbourhood. (Dennis, vol. ii. p. 
225 .) [Vetulonia.] 

Populonium was the only city of Etruria wl)i<h 
had a silver coinage of its own, of a very peculiar 
style, the reverse being generally quite plain, with¬ 
out type or legend, and not incuse or indented, as on 
the earliest Greek coins. The ordinary typo is a 
Gorgon’s head or mask, similar to that on many 
Etruscan monuments. The* copper coins give the 
Etruscan name of the city “ Pupluna ” at full— 
nTIlATNA. It is not improbable (as suggested by 
hUllingen) that the Populoniaos derived the art of 
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coinage from the Phocaeans of Corsica; but there is 
certainly no ground for admitting the existence of a 
Phocaean colony at Populonium itself. (Millingen, 
Numism. de VAnc. ItaliCy p. 163; Eckhel, Num, 
Vat. Anecd. pp. 10—18.) [E. H. B.] 
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PORCIFERA (^Polcevera\ a river of Liguria, 
flowing into the .sea about 2 miles W. of Genua. 
The name is written Porcifera by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 7), 
the only one of the geographers who mentions it; 
but in a curious inscription found near Genoa, it is 
variou.sly written pokcohera and procobera. 
[Gknua.] [E. H. B.] 

PORDOSELE'NE (nopSotreX^i^Ti; Eth. IlopSo- 
a€\7)vh7}s), the chief of the Hccatonnesi,a group of 
small islands lying between Lesbos and the coast of 
Asi.a. It contained a town of the same name (Scy- 
lax, p. 36, lludson; Strab. xiii. p. 618; Steph. B. 
a. V.). Strabo says (/. c.) that some, in order to 
avoid the dirty allusion presented by this name, 
called it Poroseleno (TlopocreK'qi^ri), which is the 
form eiTjploycd by Ptolemy (v. 2. § 5), Pliny (v. 
31. 8. 38), and Arlian (A. yin. ii. 6). At a still 
later time the name was changed into Proselcne, 
under w-hich form the town appears a.s a bishop’s 
sec. (Ilierocl. p. 686; ConcU. Chalced. p. 530.) 
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PORINAS. [PiiENEua.] 

P 0 KOS E L E' N 1^1. [Pori )Ose len e .] 
POIiPHY'REON (riop^vpeW: Kth. Hop^pvpi- 
wvios, nop(pvp€coi/lr7jx), a city of Plioenicia, men¬ 
tioned by Scylax (p. 42, Hud-son) between Berytus 
and Sidon, and marked in the Jerusalem Itinerary 
(where it is written Parjdiirion, p. 583, Wesseling) 
as 8 R»)inan miles N. of Berytus. Procopius calls 
it a village upon tho coast. Arc. c. 30, p. 

164, Bonn.) It is mentioned by Polybius (v. 68), 
from w'liose narrative we learn that it was in the 
neighbourhood of Platanus. [Pl^vtanus.] Hence 
it seems to be correctly placed at the Khan Neby 
Yiinas, where Pococko relates (vol. ii, p. 432) that 
he saw some broken pillars, a Corinthian capital, 
and ruins on each side of a mountain torrent.- In 
the side of the mountain, at the back of the Khan^ 
there are extensive excavated tombs, evidently once 
belonging to an ancient city. The Crusaders re¬ 
garded Haifa as the ancient Porphyreon; but 
there is no authority tliat a city of this name ever 
stood in the bay ofJustinian built a church 
of the Virgin at Porphyreon (Procop. de Aedif. 
v. 9, p. 328); and it was a place of sufficient im¬ 
portance to be made a bishopric under the metro¬ 
politan of Tyre. (Robinson, Biblical Besearchea, 
vol. iii. p. 432.) 

PO'RPHYRIS. [Nisyrus.] 
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PORPHYRITES MONS (Uop^vpirris 5pos, Ptol. 
iv. 5. § 27), a long but not very lofty range of 
mountains which ran along the western shore of the 
Arabian Sea, nearly from lat. 26*^ to 27° N. To¬ 
wards the sea its sides were abrupt, although occa¬ 
sionally scooped into serviceable harbours, e. g. the 
PortuB Albus and Philoteras. On the land side it 
sloped more gradually, breaking, however, the eastern 
desert with numerous bluffs and ridges, and sending 
forth its spurs as far as Tentyra and Antaeopolis S. 
and N. respectively. [W. li. D.l 

PO'RSULAE, another name for Maximiniano- 
polis. [MAXIMINlANOrOLIS.] 

PORTA AUGUSTA (USpra Avyovo-ra, Ptol. ii. 
§ 50), a town of the Vaccaei, in Uispania Tarra- 
conensis; perhaps Torqumiada. [T. H. D.] 
PORTHMUS (U6pdiJ.os), a harbour in Euboea, 
belonging to Eretria, described by Deinosthenos as 
opposite to Attica, is the modern Porto Bufalo^ 
immediately opposite to Rhamnus, in the narrowest 
part of the Euboean clumnel, where the breadth is 
only two miles. It was destroyed by Philip, after 
expelling the Eretriaiis ; but its advantageous 
position close to the coast of Attica gave it im¬ 
portance for many centuries afterwards. (Dem. PhiL 

iii. pp. 119,125, iv. p. 1.33, de Cor. p. 248 ; Plin. iv. 
12. s. 21; Hierocl. p. 045; Harpocrat. Phot. Suid. s.v. 
Tl6pQ(xos\ Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. p. 435.) 

I’ORTUS ABUCINI, is mentioned in the Notitia 
of the Gallic provinces as a place in “ Provincia 
Maxima Sequanorum.” It appears to be Port-sur^ 
Saone, The district about Port was once called 
Pagus Portisiorum, whence the modern name Le 
Par tots. [G. L.] 

PORTUS ACHAEORUM, a harbour in European 
Sarmatia, upon the coast of the Euxino, and upon tho 
strip of land called tho Dromos Achilleos. (PJin. 

iv. 12. 8. 26.) [See Vol. I. p. 20, a.] 

PORTUS AEMINES, on the south coast of 

Gallia, is mentioned in the Maritime Itin. It Is 
supposed to be near the small island Emhies. 
(Ukert, Gnllicn, p. 428.) [G. L.] 

PORTUS AEPATIACI, is mentioned in the 
Notitia Imj)erii as being in Belgica Secunda : 
“ Tribunus inilitum Nerviorum portu Aepatiaci.” 
Jt is uncertain what place is meant. D’Anvillo 
(Notice^ tfc.') luis an article on it. [G. L.] 

PORTUS AG ASUS. [Gakoanus.] 

PORTUS ALBURNUS. [Albuknus Mons.] 

PORTUS ARGOUS. [Iiaa.J 

PORTUS ARTABRORUM. [Autabrorum 

PORTUS.] 

PORTUS AUGUST!. [Ostia.] 

PORTUS COSANUS. [Cosa.] 

PORTUS DELPHINI (Plin. iii. .5. s. 7 ; Del- 

phinis, Itin, Ant. p. 293), a small port on the coast 

of Liguria, still called Porto Fino, situated at the 
SE. extremity of a great mountain promontory, which 
projects into tho sea between Genoa and SeMri^ 
and forms one of the most striking natural features 
of this part of the Ligurian coast. [E. H. B.] 
PORTUS ERICIS. [Luna.] 

PORTUS GARNAE. [Garqanus.] 

PORTUS HANNIBAXIS, a town on theS. co^t 
of Lusitania, not far from Lacobriga (Mela, iii. 1; Isid. 
Or. XV. 9), near A/6or, where there are traces of Punic 
ruins. (Florez, Esp. S. xiv. p. 211.) [T. H. D.] 

PORTUS HERCULIS. [Cosa.] 

PORTUS HERCULIS LIBURNI. [Pisak.] 
PORTUS HERCULIS MONOECI. [Monok- 
cus.] 
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PORTUS ITIUS. [iTius.] 

PORTUS JULIUS. [Lucrinus Lacus.] 
PORTUS LUNAE. [Luna.] 

PORTUS MAGNUS. [Magnus Portus.] 
PORTUS MAURITII. [Liguria, p. 187.] 
PORTUS OLIVULA. [Nicaea.] 

PORTUS PISANUS. [Pisae.] 

PORTUS POMPONIANIS,of the Maritime Itin., 
seems to be ono of the bays formed by the Pompo- 
' niana Peninsula, and either that on tho east side or 
that on the west side of the peninsula of Giens. 
The name Pomponianis Portus seems to confirm 
D’Anville’s opinion about Pomponiana [Pompo- 
niana]. [G. L.] 

PORTUS SYMBOLON. [Symbolon Portus.] 
PORTUS TELAMONIS. [Telamo.] 

PORTUS TRAJANI. [Ostia.] 

PORTUS VENERIS {Port Vendre'), on tho 
south coast of France near tho borders of Spain. 
Tho passage about Portus Veneris in Mela (ii. 5) 
is thus (ed. Is. Vossius): “ Turn inter Pyrenaei 
promuntona Portus Venens insignia fano.” Tho 
words “insignis fano” are a correction of Vossius 
without any authority, which he has substituted for 
the words of the best MS., “ in sinu salso.” Port 
Vendre is in France, near CoUioure, a few miles 
south of the mouth of the Tech. 

Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 2) fixes the boundary of Nar- 
bonensis at the promontory on which stood the 
Aphrodisium or temple of Venus. Pliny (iii. 3) 
in his description of Hispania Citerior, after men¬ 
tioning Emporiao (Ampurins'), says ; “ Flumen 
Tichis. Ab co Pyrenaea Venus in latere promontorii 
altero xl. M.” This river Tichis is the river which 
is near the site of Emporiao {Anipurias') in Spain. 
D’Anvillc concludes that the promontorium of Pliny 
is the Promontorium Pyrenaeum of the Table, the 
modern Caj) Creux, which projects into the Medi¬ 
terranean. This would be a fit place for the temple, 
for it was an ancient practice to build temples on 
bold headlands. But Pliny says “ on the other,” 
that is on the Gallic side of the promontorium ; 
and the distance of xl. M. P. from the river of 
Arrqmrias brings us to the position of Port Vendre. 
Accordingly D’Anville concludes that the temple of 
Venus was near tho port of Venus ; and this would 
seem likely enough. This temple is apparently 
mentioned by Stcplianus {s. v. ’AtppoSKTids ); and 
certainly by Strabo (iv. p. 178), who makes the coast 
of the Narbononsis extend from tho Par to the 
temple of the Pyrenaeaii Venus, the boundary between 
Narbononsis and Iberia ; but others, he adds, make 
the Tropaea Pompeii tho boundary of Iberia and 
Celtica. The Tropaea Pompeii were in a pass of 
the Pyrenees not far from the coast. In this 
passage Strabo simply says that the temple of the 
Pyrenaean Venus was fixed as the boundary of 
Gallia and Hispania by some geographers, but this 
passage does not tell us where the temple is; and 
the distances which he gives in the same place 
(iv. p. 178) will not settle the question. But in 
another passage (iv. p. 181) he makes the Galaticus 
Sinus extend from a point 100 stadia from Massilia 
“ to the Aphrodisium, the promontory of Pyrene.” 
It is plain that his promontory of Pyrene is Cap 
Creux, for this is a marked natural limit of th& 
Gallic bay on the west; and he. also places the 
temple there. Cap Ctrux is a natural boundary 
between Gallia and Hispania, and we may conclude 
that it was the ancient coast boundary. We know 
that Cervaria, which is south of Portus Veneris an4 
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nortH of Cap Creux^ is in Gallia [Cervaria]. It 
appears then that there is no authority for placing 
this temple of Venus at Portus Veneris except the 
passage of Pliny, which leads to this conclusion, if 
the distance xl. is right. The passage of Mela 
has been corrupted by Vossius. It is even doubtful 
if inter Pyrenaei promuntoria” is the true reading. 
Some editions have “ in Pyrenaei promuntorio,” but 
if that reading is right, the promuntorium of Mela 
is not Cap Creux. [G. L.] 

POSEIDO'NIUM, or POSI'DIUM 
Thuc. iv. 129; Posidium, Liv. xlir. ll),theSW. cape 
of Pallene, probably so called from a temple to Posei¬ 
don, which still retains its name vulgarly pronounced 
Posidhi. (Leake, Northern Creece^ vol. iii. p. 156.) 
Muller {Geog. Graec. Min. vol. i. p. 52) identifies it 
with the TriitAMBKis of Scylax (p. 26; comp. 
SepdjuSaff Herod, vii. 123; Eth. &pa(x~ 

Sovaios^ Steph. B.; Lycophr. 1405), which Leake 
and Kiepert place near the Canastraeum Prom.; but 
as Scylax interposes Scione between them, Thrarn- 
bois corresponds better with Posidhi. [E. B. J.] 

POSI'DIUM or POSEl'DIUM (noa-elSwu), the 
name of several promontories sacred to Poseidon. 

1. /« Europe, 1. A promontory on tho coast 
of Lucania, opposite to the little island of Leucosia, 
from which it is still called Pwita della Licoaa. 
[Leucosia."! 

2 The SW. cajMS of Pallene in Macedonia, also 
called Poseidonium. [Poseidonium.] 

3. A promontory in Chaonia in Epeirus, between 
Oncheshius and Buthrotum, opposite tho NE. of 
Corcyra. (Strab. vii. p, 324; Ptol. iii. 14. § 4; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 92.) 

4. A promontory in Thessaly, in the district 
Phthiotis, described by Strabo as lying between the 
Maliao and Pagasaean gulfs, is the promontory 
closing the Pagasaean gulf on tho S. It is called 
Zelasium by Livy, now C. Stavros (Stiab, vii. p. 
330, Fr. 32; Ptol. iii. 13.§ 17; Liv. xxxi. 46; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 351). 

POSI'DIUM or POSEl'DIUM (Jlocrel^iov). II. 
In Asia. 1. 'fhe easternmost promontory of the 
island of Samos. (Strab. xiv. p. 637.) 

2. A promontory on the eastern coast of the island 
of Chios (Strab. xiv. p. 644; Ptol. v. 2. § 30), now 
called Cape Helene. 

3. A pi*oraontory of Bithynia, at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the bay of Cios or Myrleia, forming the 
termination of Mount Arganthonius, is now called 
Cape Bozburun, in the Sea of Marmora, (Ptol. v. 1, 
§ 4; Marcian, p. 70; Scylax, p, 35, where it is 
called simply iKpan^fipiov rov Kiarov adAirou.) 

4. A promontory on the coast of Cilicia, 7 stadia 
to the west of the town of Mandane, is now called 
C* Kvtlman. {SUidiasm. Mar. Magn. § 175.) 

.5. A promontory on the south-west coast of Caria, 
south of Miletus, to the territory of which it be¬ 
longed. It forms the northern extremity of the 
lasion bay, and also coDtuine<l a small town of the 
same name. (Polyb. xvi. 1; Strab. xiv. pp. 632, 
651, 668; Plin. v. 31; Pomp. Mela, i. 17; Stadi- 
asm. Mar. Magn. §§ 273,275, 276.) Its modern 
name is C, Baba or Arhora, [L. S.] 

6. A promontory in Arabia, on the eastern side of 
the entrance of the gulf of Heroopolis, where was a 
grove of palm-trees, and an altar to Poseidon, which 
was erect^ by Aiiston, whom one of the Ptolemies 
had sent to explore the Arabian gulf. This pro¬ 
montory is now called Ras Mohammed. • (Artemid. 
op, Strab. xvi. p. 776; Diod. iiU 42.) Strabo, or 
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his copyist, erroneously says that it lies within fhe 
Aelanitic recess. (See tho notes of Groskurd and 
Kramer.) 

7. A promontory in Arabia, E. of the Straits of 
the Ked Sea (Bab-eUMandeb, Ptol. vi. 7. § 8), 
which must not be confounded with No. 6, as some 
modern writers have done, 

8. A town on the coast of Syria, in the district 
Cassiotis, lying S. of Mt. Casius. There are still 
remains of this town at Posseda. (Strab. xvi. pp. 
751, 753; Ptol. V. 15. § 3 ; Plin. v. 20. s. 18.) 

POSIDONIA,POSlDONIATES SINUS. [Pae- 

STUM.] 

POSTU'MIA or POSTUMIA'NA CASTRA, a 
fortress in Hispania Baetica, seated on a hill near 
the river Salsuin (Hirt. B. Bisp. 8); probably the 
modern Salcido, between Osuha and Antequera. 
(Mariana, iii. 2; Florez, Esp. S. x. p. 150, xii. p. 
14.) [T.H.D.] 

PO'TAMI (IloTO/iol), a fort on the north-eastern 
part of the coast of Paphlagonia, with a harbour for 
small craft. According to Arrian (^Peripl. P. E. 
p. 15) it was 150 stadia to the NE. of Ste- 
phane, but according to others only 120. (Mar¬ 
cian, p. 72; Anonym. Peripl. P. E. p. 7, who places 
it 100 stadia to the SW. of Cape Syrias.) [L.S.] 
POTA'MIA (Uorapda), a district in the SW. 
of Paphlagonia mentioned by Strabo (xii. p. 562), 
but without defining its extent or limits. [L. S.] 
PO'TAMUS, or PO'TAMI. [Attica, p.331, b.] 
PO'TANA (nSrara, Agatharch. de Mar.Ergthr. 
§ 104, ed Paris, 1855), a place mentioned by Agn- 
tharchides, which Alexander the Great founded at the 
mouth of the Indus. Diodorus calls it Xldravai (iii. 
46). It has been suspected, with some reason, that tho 
name in both of these authors is an error forPattala 
(the present Tatta), which is spoken of in similar 
terms by Arrian (^Anah. v. 4, vi, 17, Indie, c. 2) 
and by Pliny (ii. 75). On the otW hand, the 
name nmy readily be conceived as a Graecism for 
Patan, a common Indian word for a town or 
city. [V.] 

POTF/NTIA. 1. (UoTfurla: Eth.l?oientinu8: Sta 
Maria a Potenza), a town of Picenum, situated on 
the coast of the Adriatic, at the mouth of the river 
of the same name, still called the Potenza, and 
18 miles S. of Ancona. We have no means of de¬ 
termining whether or not there was an ancient town 
on the spot previous to the Roman conquest of 
Picenum ; but in b. c. 184 a Roman colony was 
settled there, at the same time with that at Pisau- 
rum in Umbria. (Liv. xxxix. 44; Veil. Pat. i. 15. 
The older editions of Livy have Pollentia, but there 
seems no doubt that the true reading is Potentia.) 
It was, as well as the latter, a “ colonia civium,” 
but does not seem to have ever risen to a posi¬ 
tion of importance; and with the exception of an 
incidental notice in Cicero of an earthquake 
that occurred in its territory (Cic. de Harusp. 
Reap. 28), no mention of its name is found in his¬ 
tory. It is, however, mentioned by all the geograc 
phors as one of tho towns of Picenum, and at a later 
period its name is still found in 4he Itineraries, 
(Strab. V. p 241 ; Mel. ii. 4. § 6; Plin. iii. 13. 
8. 18 ; Ptol. iii. 1. §21; Jtin. AnL pp. 101, 313 ; 
Tab. Pent) From the Liber Coloniarum we learn 
that it had received a fresh body of colonists, though 
it is uncertain at what period (2^5* Coloth pp 
226, 257); but there is no evidence of its having 
retained the rank of a colony under the Roman Em¬ 
pire. (Zumpt, de Col p, 336). It became an 
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episcopal see in the early ages of Christianity; and 
the time of its decay or destruction seems to be un¬ 
known ; but the site is now wholly deserted. Con¬ 
siderable remains of the ancient city wore still visi¬ 
ble in the time of Holstenius In the plain on the 
right bank of the Potcnza^ near its mouth; and the 
name is still retained by an ancient church and 
abbey called Sta Maria a Potettza^ about a mile 
from the Porto di Jiecanati. (Holsten. Not. ad 
Cluver. p. 134.) 

2. (Jlonvria, Ptol.r Eth. Potentinus: Potenza'), 
a city of the interior of Lucania, situated in the 
valley of the Casuentus or Bnsiento, not far from 
its source, and above 60 miles from the gulf of 
Tarentum. No mention of it occurs in history, and 
though it is noticed by Pliny, Ptolemy, and the 
Liber Coloniarum, among the municipal towns of 
Lucania, we have no indication of its bujicrior im¬ 
portance. But from the numerous inscriptions dis¬ 
covered there, it is evident that it was, under the 
Roman empire, a flourishing municipal town, and 
must at that period have been one of llie most con¬ 
siderable in Lucania, the towns of that province 
having for the most part fallen into great decay. 
The Itineraries give us two lines of road passing 
through Potentia, the one from Venusia southwards 
towards Grumentum and Nerulum, the other from 
Salernuin and the valley of the Silarus, w-liirh appears 
to have been continued in the direction of Tarentum. 
(Plin. hi. 11. s. 15; Ptol. hi, 1. § 70; Lib. Col. 
p. 209; Itin. Ant. p. 104; 7\ib. Pent; Mommsen 
I. P. N. pp. 23, 24.) The modern city of Potenza 
is tlie capital of the Basilicata^ a province which 
comprises the greater part of the ancient Lucania: 
it does not occupy precisely the site of the ancient 
town, the remains of which are visible at a place 
called La Murata^ in the valley below the m^ern 
city. (Romanelli, vol. i, p. 435.) [E. II. B.] 

POTHEREUS, a river of Crete mentioned by 
Vitruvius (i. 4), is identified by some with the Ca- 
tarrhactes of Ptolemy. [Catauiihactes.] 

POTIDAEA. [CASSANDIiRIA.] 

POTIDA'NIA (rioTtSai/la: Eth. UoriZo.viarii]s)^a 
town in Aetolia Epictetus, on the borders of Locris, 
and one day’s march from Ocneun. (Thuc. iii. 96 ; 
Liv. xxviii. 1; Steph. B. s. v.) 

PO’TNIAE (n^TViai; rioTVie^s, fern. rioT- 
wds), a village of Boeotia, on the road from Thebes 
to Plataca, distant 10 stadia from the former city. 
It was in niins in the time of Pausanias, and con¬ 
tained a grove sacred to Derncter and Cora (Proser¬ 
pine). Potniae is celebrated in mythology as the 
residence of Glaucus, who was torn to pieces by his 
infuriated mare.s. (Xen. Hell. v. 4. § 51; Paus. ix. 
8 * §§ I 5 3; Steph. B. s. v.; Plin. xxv. 8. s. 53; 
Virg. Georg, iii. 268 ; Ov. Ihis^ 557 ; L>ict of 
Biogr, art. Glaucus.) According to Strabo (p. 
412) some authorities regarded Potniae as the Hy- 
pothebae of Homer (//. h. 505). Gell places Potniae 
in the neighbourhood of the modern village of Taki. 
(Gell, Itinerary^ p. 110; comp. Leake, AToW/tem 
Greece^ vol. ii. p. 323.) 

PRAASPA. [Phkaata.] 

PRA'CTIUS (jlpdKTios)^ a small river in the 
north of Troaa, flowing from Mount Ida, and dis¬ 
charging itself into the Hellespont a little below 
Percote. (Horn, II. ii. 835; Strab. xiii. p. 590; 
Arrian, Anab. i. 12, § 6.) Some identify it with 
the modem Borgas^ and others with the Muskakoi- 
Su, [L. S.] 

PRAENESTE (TIpalyearos, Strab. Appian; 
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npo/veffTc, I)ion Cass. : Eth. Upaivf(rr7pof^ or 
Upaipe<rrr}v6Sf Praenestinus: Palestrina), one of 
the most ancient, as well as in early times one 
of the most powerful and important, of the ci¬ 
ties of Latium. It was situated on a projecting 
point or spur of the Apennines, directly oppo¬ 
site to the Alban Hills, and nearly due E. of 
Rome, from which it was distant 23 miles. 
(Strab. v. p. 238; Itin. Ant. p. 302; Westphal, 
Jxvmiscke Kampagne, p. 106.) Various mythical 
tales were current in ancient times as to its founder 
and origin. Of these, that adopted by Virgil as¬ 
cribed its foundation to Caeculus, a reputed son of 
Vulcan (Virg. Aen. vii. 678); and this, we learn 
from Solinus, was the tradition preserved by the 
Praenestines themselves (Solin. 2. § 9). Another 
tradition, obviously of Greek origin, derived its 
name and foundation from Praenestus, a son of 
Latinus, the offspring of UJys.ses and Circe (Steph. 
B. s. V. ; Solin. 1. c.). Strabo also calls it a Greek 
city, and tells us that it was previously called 
YloKvoritpavos (Strab. v. p. 238). Another form 
of the same name name is given by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 9), 
who tells u.s its original name wais Stephane. And 
finally, as if to complete the series (>f con trad iction.s, 
its name is found in the lists of the reputed colonies of 
Alba, the foundation of which is ascribed to Latinus 
Silvius (Viet. Grig. Gent. Rom. 17; Diod. vii. ap. 
Enseb. Arm. p. 185). But there seems no doubt 
that the earlier traditions were those which assigned 
it a moro ancient and independent origin. The 
first mention of its name in history is in the list of 
the cities of the Latin League, as given by Diony¬ 
sius, and there can he no doubt of its having formed 
an important member of that confederacy. (Dionys. 
V. 61.) But as early as n. c. 499, according to 
Livy, it quitted the cause of the confederates and 
joined the Romans, an event which that historian 
places ju.st before the battle of Regillus. (Liv. ii. 
19.) Whether its separation from the rest of the 
Latins was permanent or not, we have no inform¬ 
ation; but on the next occa.sion when the name of 
Praeneste occurs, it was still in alliance with Rome, 
and suffered in consequence from the ravages of the 
Aequians and Volsciaiis, b. c. 462 (Liv. iii. 8). 
The capture of Romo by the Gauls seems, however, 
to have introduced a change in the relations of the 
two cities. Shortly after that event (b. c. 383) the 
Praenestines aro mentioned as making hostile in¬ 
cursions into the territories of the Gabians and 
Labicans: the Romans at first treated this breach of 
faith with neglect, apparently from unwillingness to 
provoke 80 powerful an enemy; but the next year, 
the Praenestines having sent an army to the support 
of the revolted colonists of Velitrac, war was for¬ 
mally declared against them. The Praenestines now 
joined their former enemies the Volscians, and, in 
conjunction with them, took by storm the Roman 
colony of Satricum. (Liv. vi. 21, 22.) The next 
year the Volscians were defeated in a great battle 
by Camillus, but no mention is made of the Prae¬ 
nestines as taking part in it. The following season, 
however (b. c. 380), they levied a large army, and 
taking advantage of the domestic dissensions at 
Romo, which impeded the levying of troops, they 
advanced to the very gates of the city. From thence 
they withdrew to the banks of the Allia, where they 
were attacked and defeated by T. Quintius Cincin- 
natus, who had been named in all haste dictator. 
So complete was their rout that they not only fled 
in confusion to the very gates of Praeneste, biit 
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Cincinnatus, Mowing up his advantage, reduced 
eight towns which were subject to Praeneste by 
force of arms, and compelled the city itself to sub¬ 
mission (Liv. vi. 26—29). There can be little 
doubt that the statement of Livy which represents 
this as an unqualified surrender (deditio) is one of 
the exaggerations so common in the early Roman 
history, but the inscription noticed by him, which 
was placed.,by Cincinnatus under the statue of 
Jupiter Imj^fator, certainly seems to have claimed 
the capture of Praeneste itself as well as its de¬ 
pendent towns. (Fest. a. v. Trientem. p. 363.) 

Yet the very next year the Praenestines were 
again in arms, and stimulated the other Latin cities 
against Rome. (Liv. vi. 30.) With this exception 
we hear no more of them for some time; but a 
notice which occurs in Diodorus that they concluded 
a truce with Rome in b. c. 351, shows that they 
were still acting an independent part, and kept aloof 
from the other Latins. (Diod. xvi. 45.) It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that they took a prominent part in the 
great Latin War of b. o. 340. In the second year 
of that war they sent forces to the assistance of the 
Pedani, and, though defeated by the consul Aemilius, 
they continued the contest the next year together 
with the Tiburtines; and it was the final defeat of 
their combined forces by Camillus at Pedum (b. c. 
338) that eventually terminated the struggle. (Liv. 
viii. 12—14.) In the peace which ensued, the 
Praenestines, as well as their neighbours of Tibur, 
were punished by the loss of a part of their ter¬ 
ritory, but in other respects their position remained 
unchanged; they did not, like the other cities of 
Latium, receive the Roman franchise, but continued 
to subsist as a uotninally independent state, in al¬ 
liance with the powerful republic. They furnished 
like the other “socii” their quota of troops on their 
own separate account, and the Praenestine auxili¬ 
aries are mentioned in several instances as forming 
a separate body. Even in the time of Polybius it 
was one of the places which retained the Jus Exilii, 
and could afford shelter to persons banished from 
Rome. (Pol. vi. 14.) 

On the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy the fidelity of 
the Praenestines seems to have been suspected, and 
the Romans compelled them to deliver hostages. 
(Zonar. viii. 3.) Shortly afterwards Praeneste was 
the point from whence that monarch turned back 
on his advance to Rome. There is no probability 
that he took the town. Eutropius says merely that 
he advanced to Praeneste; and the expre-ssion of 
Florus that he looked down upon Rome from the 
citadel of Praeneste is probably only a rhetorical 
flourish of that inaccurate writer. (Flor. ii. 18; 
Eutrop. ii. 12.) In the Second Punic War a body 
of Praenestine troops distinguished themselves by 
their gallant defence of Casilinum against Hannibal, 
and though ultimately compelled to surrender, they 
were rewarded for their valour and fidelity by the 
Homan senate, while the highest honours were paid 
them in their native city. (Liv. xxiii. 19, 20 .) It 
is remarkable that they refused to accept the offer 
of the Roman franchise; and the Praenestines in 
general retained their independent position till the 
period of the Social War, when they received the 
Roman franchise together with the other allies. 
(Appian, B. C. i. 65.) 

In the civil wars of Marius and Sulla, Praeneste 
bore an important part. It was occupied by Cinna 
when ho was driven from Rome in b. c. 87 (Appian, 
JEl. C. i. 65) and appears to have continu^ in the 
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hands of the Marian party till b. c. 82, when it 
afforded a shelter to the younger Marius with tlie 
remains of his army, after his defeat by Sulla at 
Sacriportus. The natural strength of the city had 
been greatly increased by new fortifications, so that 
Sulla abandoned all idea of reducing it by force of 
arms, and was content to draw lines of circum- 
vallation round it, and trust to the slower process of 
a blockade, the command of which he entrusted to 
Lucretius 0fella, while he himself carried on opera¬ 
tions in the field against the other leaders of the 
Marian party. Repeated attempts were made by 
these generals to relieve Praeneste, but without 
effect; and at length, after the great battle at the 
Colline Gate and the defeat of the Samnite general 
Pontius Telesinus, the inhabitants opened their 
gates to Ofella. Marius, despairing of safety, after 
a vain attempt to escape by a subterranean passage, 
put an end to his own life. (Appian, B. C. i. 87— 
94; Plut. Mar. 46, Sull. 28, 29, 32 ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 26, 27 ; Liv. Epit. Ixxxvii., Ixxxviii.) The city 
itself was severely punished ; all the citizens without 
distinction were put to the sword, and the town 
given up to plunder; its fortifications were dis¬ 
mantled, and a military colony settled by Sulla in 
possession of its territory. (Appian, 1. c. ; Lucan, 

ii. 194; Strab. v. p. 239; Flor. iii. 21.) The 
town seems to have been at this time transferred 
from the hill to tho plain beneath, and the temple 
of Fortune with its appurtenances so extended and 
enlarged as to occupy a great part of the site of tlie 
ancient city. (Nibby, Dintorni, vol. ii. p. 481 ; 
but seo Bormann, Alt. Lat. Chorogr. p. 207, note 
429.) 

But tho citadel still remained, and the natural 
strength of the position rendered Praeneste always a 
place of importance as a stronghold. Hence, we 
find it mentioned as one of the points which Catiline 
was desirous to occupy, but which had been stu¬ 
diously guarded by Cicero (Cic. in Cat. i. 3); and 
at a later period L. Antonius retired thither in b. c. 
41, on tho first outbreak of his dispute with Octa- 
vian, and from thence endeavoured to dictate terras 
to his rival at Rome. Fuhna, the wife of M. Anto¬ 
nius took refuge there at the same time. (Appian, 
B. C.\.2\, 23, 29.) From this time we hear but 
little of Praeneste in history; it is probable from 
tho terms in which it is spoken of both by Strabo 
and Appian, that it never recovered the blow in¬ 
flicted on its prosperity by Sulla (Strab. 1. c .; 
Appian, B. C. i. 94); but the now colony established 
at that time rose again into a flourishing and con¬ 
siderable town. Its proximity to Rome and its ele¬ 
vated and healthy situation made it a favourite 
resort of the Romans during the summer, and tho 
poets of the first century of the Empire abound in 
allusions to it as a cool and pleasant place of sub<n 
urban retirement. (Juv. iii. 190, xiv. 88 ; Martial, 
X. 30. 7; Stat. Silv. iv. 2.15; Plin. Ep. v. 6. § 45; 
Flor. i. 11.) Among others it was much frequented 
by Augustus himself, and was a favourite place of 
retirement of Horace. (Suet. 72 ; Hor. Carm. 

iii. 4. 23, Ep. i. 2. 1.) Tiberius also recovered 
there from a dangerous attack of* illness (Gell. 
N. A. xvi. 13); and Hadrian built a villa there, 
which, though not comparable to his celebrated villa 
at Tibur, was apparently on an extensive scale. It 
was there that the emperor M. Aurelias was residing 
when he lost his son Annins Vems, a child of seven 
years old. (Jul. Capit. M. Ant. 21.) 

Praeneste appears to have always retained its 
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colonial rank and condition. Cicero mentions it by 
the title of a Colonia (Cic. in Cat i. 3); and though 
neither Pliny nor the Liber Coloniarum give it that 
appellation, its colonial dignity under the Empire 
is abundantly attested by numerous inscriptions. 
(Zumpt, de Colon, p. 254; Lib. Cohn. p. 236 ; 
Orell. Inscr. 1831, 3051, &c.) A. Gellius indeed 
has a story that the Praenestines applied to Tiberius 
as a favour to be changed from a colony into a 
Municipium ; but if their request was really granted, 
as he asserts, the change could have lasted for but 
a short time. (Gell. N. A. xvi. 13; Zumpt, 1. c.) 

We find scarcely any mention of Praeneste to¬ 
wards the decline of the Western Empire, nor does 
its name figure in, the Gothic wars which followed: 
but it appears again under the Lombard kings, and 
bears a conspicuous part in the middle ages. At 
this period it was commonly known as the Civitas 
0 Praenestina, and it is this form of the name—which 
is already found in an inscription of a. d. 408 
(Orell. Inscr. 105)—that has been gradually cor¬ 
rupted into its modem appellation of Palestrina. 

The modem city is built almost entirely upon 
the site and gigantic substructions of the temple of 
Fortune, which, after its restoration and enlarge¬ 
ment by Sulla, occupied the whole of the lower 
slope of the hill, the summit of which was crowned 
by the ancient citadel. This hill, which is of very 
considerable elevation (being^ot less than 2400 
feet above the sea, and more than 1200 above its 
immediate base), projects like a great buttress or 
bastion from the angle of the Apennines towards 
the Alban Hills, so that it looks down upon and 
seems to command the whole of the Campagna 
around Rome. It is this position, combined with 
the great strength of the citadel arising from the 
elevation and steepness of the hill on which it 
stands, that rendered Praeneste a position of such 
importance. The site of the ancient citadel, on the 
summit of the hill, is now occupied by a castle of 
the middle ages called Castel S. Pietro: but a con¬ 
siderable part of the ancient walls still remains, 
constracted in a very massive style of polygonal 
blocks of limestone; and two irregular lines of wall 
of similar construction descend from thence to the 
Iqwer town, which they evidently served to connect 
with the citadel above. The lower, or modem town, 
rises in a somewhat pyramidal manner on successive 
terraces, supported by walls or facings of polygonal 
masonry, nearly resembling that of the walls of the 
city. There can be no doubt that these successive 
stages or terraces at one time belonged to the temple 
of Fortune; but it is probable that they are of 
much older date than the time of Sulla, and pre¬ 
viously formed part of the ancient city, the streets 
of which may have occupied these lines of terraces 
in the same manner as those of the modern town do 
at the present day. There are in all five successive 
terraces, the highest of which was crowned by the 
temple of Fortune properly so called,—a circular 
building with a vaulted roof, the rains of which 
remained till the end of the 13th century, when 
they were destyyed by Pope Boniface VIII. Below 
this was a hemicycle, or semicircular building, 
with a portico, the plan of which may be still 
traced ; and on one of the inferior terraces there 
still remains a mosaic, celebrated as one of the most 
perfect and interesting in existence. Various at¬ 
tempts have been made to restore the plan and 
elevation of the temple, an edifice wholly unlike any 
other of its kind; but they are all to a great extent 
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conjectural. A detailed account of the existing 
remains, and of all that can be traced of the plaU 
and arrangement, will be found in Nibby. 
tomi, vol. ii. p. 494—610.) , 

The celebrity of the shrine or sanctuary of fotP- 
tune at Praeneste is attested by many ancient 
writers (Ovid, Fast vi. 61; Sil. Ital. viil. 366; 
Lucan, ii. 194; Strab. v. p. 238), and there is no 
doubt that it derived its origin from an early 
period. Cicero, who speaks of the temple in his 
time as one of great antiquity as well as splendour, 
gives us a legend derived from the records of the 
Praenestines concerning its foundation, and the in¬ 
stitution of the oracle known as the Sortes Prae- 
nestinae, which was closely associated with the 
worship of Fortune. (Cic. de IHv. ii. 41.) So ce¬ 
lebrated was this mode of divination that not only 
Romans of distinction, but even foreign potentates, 
are mentioned as consulting them (Val. Max. i. 
3. §1; Liv. xlv. 44; Propert. iii. 24. 3); and 
though Cicero treats them with contempt, as in his 
day obtaining credit only with the vulgar, wo are 
told by Suetonius that Tiberius was deterred by 
religious scraples from interfering with them, and 
Domitian consulted them every year. Alexander 
Severus also appears, on one occasion at least, to 
have done the same. (Suet. Tib. 63, Domit. 15; 
Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 4.) Numerous inscriptions 
also prove that they continued to be frequently con¬ 
sulted till a late period of the Empire, and it was 
not till after the establishment of Christianity that 
the custom fell altogether into disuse. (Inscr. ap. 
Bormann, pp. 212,213; Orelli, Inscr. 1756—1759.) 
The Praenestine goddess seems to have been spe¬ 
cially known by the name of Fortuna Primigenia, 
and her worship was closely associated with that of 
the infant Jupiter. (Cic. de Div. 1. c.; Inscr. ut 
sup.) Another title under which Jupiter was spe¬ 
cially worshipped at Praeneste was that of Jupiter 
Imperator, and the statue of the deity at Rome 
which bore that appellation was considered to have 
been brought from Praeneste (Liv. vi. 29). 

The other ancient remains which have been dis¬ 
covered at Palestrina belong to the later city or the 
colony of Sulla, and are situated in the plain at 
some distance from the foot of the hill. Among 
these are the extensive ruins of the villa or palace 
of the emperors, which appears to have been built 
by Hadrian about a. d. 134. They resemble much 
in their general style those of his villa at Tivoli^ 
but are much inferior in preservation as well as in 
extent. Near them is an old church still called 
Sta Maria della Villa. 

It was not far from this spot that were discovered 
in 1773 the fragments of a Roman calendar, sup¬ 
posed to be the same which was arranged by the 
pammarian Verrius Flaccus, and set up by him 
in the forum of Praeneste. (Suet. Gramm. 17.) 
They are commonly called the Fasti Praenestini,'and 
have been repeatedly published, first by Foggini 
(fol. Romae, 1779), with an elaborate' commen¬ 
tary; and again as an appendix to the edition 
of Suetonius by Wolf (4 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1802); 
also in Orelli \lnscr. vol. ii. p. 379, &c.). Not¬ 
withstanding this evidence, it is improbable that 
the forum of Praeneste was so far from the foot of 
the hill, and its site is more probably indicated by 
the discovery of a number of pedestals with honorary 
inscriptions, at a spot near the SW. angle of the 
modern city. These inscriptions range over a period 
from the reign of Tiberius to the fifth century, thua 
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tending to prove the continued importance of Pnie- 
neste ^roughout the period of the Itoman Empire. 
(Nibby, vol. ii. pp. 513—515; Foggini, /.c. pp. v.— 
viii.) Other inscriptions mention the existence of a 
theatre and an amphitheatre, a portico and curia, 
and a spoliarium; but no remains of any of these 
edifices can be traced. (Gruter, Imcr. p. 132; 
Orelli, Inscr. 2532; Bormann, note 434.) 

The celebrated grammarian Verrius Flaccus, al¬ 
ready mentioned, was probably a native of Prae- 
neste, as was also the well-known author Aelianus, 
who, though he wrote in Greek, was a Roman citi¬ 
zen by birth. (Suid. s. v. AlAtavSs). The family 
of the Anicii also, so illustrious under the Empire, 
seems to have derived its origin from Praeneste, as 
a Q. Anicius is mentioned by Pliny as a magistrate 
of that city as early as b. c. 304. (Flin. xxxiii. 1. 
s. 6.) It is probable also that in Livy (xxiii. 19) 
we should read M. Anicius for Manicius. It is re¬ 
markable that the Praenestinea appear to have had 
certain dialectic peculiarities which distinguished 
them from the other Latins; these are more than 
once alluded to by Plautus, as well as by later 
grammarians. (Plaut. Trinum. iii. 1. 8, True. iii. 

2. 23; Quintil. Inst i. 5. § 56 ; Feat. s. v. Nephreur- 
dis, Id. 8. V. Tongere.') 

The territory of Praeneste was noted for the ex¬ 
cellence of its nuts, which are noticed by Cato. 
{R. R. 8, 143; Plin. xvii. 13. a. 21 ; Naevius, ap. 
Ma<yi'oh, Sat iii. 18). lienee the Praenestinea 
themselves seem to have been nicknamed Nuculae; 
thougli another explanation of the term is given by 
Festus, who derives it from the walnuts (nuces) 
with which the Praenestine garrison of Oasilinum 
is said to have been fed. (Cic. de Or. ii. 62; Fest. 
#.r. Nuculae.') Pliny also menrions the roses of Prae- 
ueat« as among the most celebrated in Italy; and its 
wine is noticed by Athenaeus, though it was ap¬ 
parently not one of the choicest kinds. (Plin. xxi. 
4. a. 10; Athen. i, p. 26, f.) 

It is evident from the narrative of Livy (vi. 
29) that Praeneste in the days of its independence, 
like Tibur, had a considerable territory, with at 
least eight smaller towns as its dependencies; 
but the names of none of these are preseiwed to us, 
and wo are wholly unable to fix the limits of its ter¬ 
ritory. 

The name of Via Praenestina was given to the 
road which, proceeding from Rome through Gabii 
direct to Praeneste, from thence rejoined the Via 
Latina at the station near Anagnia. It will be 
considered in detail in the article Via Praenes¬ 
tina. [E. H. B.] 

PRAE'NETUS (npaiveros), a town on the coast 
of Bithynia, on tho north side of Mount Argantho- 
xiius, and at the southern entrance of the Sinus 
Astacenus. It was situated 28 Roman miles to the 
north-west of Nicaea; and Stephanus B., who calls 
it np6y€KroSf states that it was founded by the 
Phoenicians. If this be true, it would be a very 
ancient place, which can scarcely be conceived, as it 
is mentioned only by very late writers. (Pallad. Vit 
Chrys. p. 75; Socrat. vi. 16; Hierocl. p. 691, where 
it b called Princtus; Tab. where it is 

written Pronetios.) According to Cedrenus(p. 457), 
it was destroyed by an earthquake. Its site seems to 
answer to that of Dehrende. [L. S.] 

PRAESFDIUM, the name of several fortified 
jJaces established by the Romans. 

1. In Lusitania, on the Douro. (Jtin, Anl. p. 
428.) 
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2. In Baet;ca, on tho road from the mouth of the 
Anas to Emerita (lb. 431); thought by some to be 
S. Lucar de Guadiema. 

3. In Gallaecia, not far from the Douro. (Ib, 
422.) 

4. In Britannia Romana, in the territory of the 

Comavii (Not Imp.)^ supposed to bo Warwick. 
(Camden, p. 602.) [T. H. D.] 

PRAESPDIUM, a military post on the Greater 
Syrtis, between Tagulae or Tugulae (Kasr-eUAtech) 
and Ad Turrem. (Peut Tab.) The result of 
Barth’s (Wanderungen^ pp. 372—377) laborious 
researches upon the ancient topography of the Great 
Syrtis, is to placo this station at Jehudta^ where 
there are remains of antiquity. [E. B. J.] 

PRAESIDIUM. [Tarichiae.] 

PRAESPDIUM POMPEII. [Pompeii Prae- 

SIDIUM.] 

PRAESTT. [Prastaca.] 

PRAESTI (Curt. ix. 8. § 11), a people of the 
Panjdb, who wore conquered by Alexander tho 
Great. Their king is stated by Curtius to have 
been named Oxycanus. Ho would seem to have 
been the same ruler who is called by Strabo Por- 
ticaims (xv. p. 701). His name, however, occurs in 
Arrian. (Anab. vi. 16.) As Curtius calls the 
Pracsti a purely Indian ration, it is not unlikely, 
from tho resemblance of the names, that they formed 
the western portion ^f the great empire of the 
Prasii.. [Prasiaca.] [V.] 

PRAESUS, or PR ASUS (npaioros; in the MSS. 
of Strabo Ilpaaos, but in in.scriptions UpaTaos^ Bbckb, 
Inscr. vol. ii. p. 1102: £th. UpaiaioSj more rarely 
nponrifuy, Stepb. B. s. v,), a town in Crete, be¬ 
longing to the Eteocretes, and containing the temple 
of tlio Dictaean Zeus, for Mt. Dietc was in the ter¬ 
ritory of Praesus. (Strab. x. pp. 475, 478.) There 
is a difficulty in the passage of Strabo, describing 
the position of this town. He first says (p. 478) 
that Praesus bordered upon the territory of Lcben, 
and was distant 70 stadia from the sea, and 180 
from Gortyn; and he next speaks of Praesus a.s lying 
between the promontories Samonium and Cherso- 
nesus, at the distance of 60 stadia from tho sea. 
It is evident that these are two different place.s, as 
a town, whose territory was contiguous to that of 
Leben, must have been situated in the southern part 
of the island; while the other town, between the 
promontories of Samonium and Chersonesus, must 
have been at tho eastern end. The latter is the 
town of the Eteocretes, possessing the temple of 
the Dictaean Zeus, and the Praesus usually known 
in history ; the former is supposed by Mr. Pashley 
(CretCy vol. i. p. 289, seq.) to be a false reading for 
Priansus, a town mentioned in coins and inscriptions, 
which he accordingly places on the southern coast 
between Bienna and Leben. In this ho is followed 
by Kiepert. But Bbckh thinks (Truer, vol. ii. p. 
405) that Updvaosj or Upiwaos was the primitive 
form of the name, from which UpaiaoSj or npiaitros 
(a form in Steph. B. s. v.), and subsequently Ilpao'os, 
were derived, just as in the Aeolic dialect irdyaa 
became Tralcra, and in the Attic dialect vdcra, 
Kramer (ad Strab. 1. c.) adopts the opnion of Bockh. 
Upon the whole we must leave uncertain what town 
was intended by Strabo in the former of the above- 
mentioned passages. 

The territory of Praesus extended across the 
island to either sea. (Scylax, p. 18, Huds.) It is 
said to have been the only place in Crete, with the 
exception of Polichna, that did not take part in the 
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6xpeditioa against Camicus in Sicily, in order to 
avenge the death of Minos (Herod, vii. 170). It 
was destroyed by the inhabitants of Hierapytna. 
(Strab. X. p. 479.) Agathocles, the Babylonian, 
related that the Praesii were accustomed to sacrifice 
swine before marriage. (Athen. ix. p. 376.) The 
ruins 6f Praesus are still called Praesus. (Pashley, 
Crete^ vol. i. p. 290, secj.; Hock, Kreta^ vol. i. p. 
413, seq.) 



PBAETO'BIA AUGUSTA. [Augusta Prae- 

TORIA.] 

PRAETO'RIUM. There were places of this name 
in Gallia, Hiapania, and in other countries which 
the Romans occupied. A Praetorium is the residence 
of a praetoi* and the seat of the supreme court. 
The word was also used to signify a magnificent 
palatial building. The Table marks a Praetorium 
in Gallia, on a road from Augustoritum {Limoges). 
At the Praetorium the road divides, one branch 
going to Augustonemetum (Clermont Ferrand in 
the Auvergne) and the other to Avaricum (Bourges). 
It is not possible to fix the site of this Praeto¬ 
rium. [U. L.] 

PRAETO'RIUM. 1. A town in the temtory of 
the Lacetani, in the NE. of His^nia Tarraconensis, 
and on the road from Tarraco, in Gaul, to Barcino. 
{/tin. Ant. p. 398.) Usually identified with La 
Rocoy where there are still considerable Roman re¬ 
mains. (Marca, Hisp. ii. 20.) 

2. (Jlerovapla, Ptol. ii. 3. § 17), a place in the most 
N. part of Britannia Romans, in the territory of the 
Parisi, whence there was a separate road from the 
Roman Wall to Eboracum {Itin. Ant. pp. 464, 466.) 
It is supposed by Camden (p. 871) to be Beverley in 
Yorkshire ; by others it has been variously identified 
with Patrington^ HebberstoWy Hornsea, Kingston, 
and Flamborough. Some writers distinguish the Pe- 
tuaria of Ptolemy from the Praetorium of the Itine¬ 
rary; and Gale {Itin. p. 24) identifies the fonner 
place with Auldby on the Derwent, [T.H.D.] 

PRAETO'RIUM, AD (npaiT<tfpiov)y a place in 
Upper Pannonia, south of the Savus, on the road 
from Siscia to Sirmium. {Tab. Peutmg.; Ptol. li. 
15. § 6.) It was probably a place where a court 
of justice was held for the inhabitants of the sur¬ 
rounding district, or it contained an imperial palace 
where the emperors put up when travelling in that 
country. [L* S.] 

PRAETO'RIUM AGRIPPI'NAE. This Prae- 
torium appears in the Table, and is distinguished 
by the representation of a large building. D’Anville 
conjectures that it may have taken its name from 
Agrippina, the daughter of Oermanicus and the 
mother of Nero, who gave her name to the Colonia 
Agrippinensis {Cologne). The Praetorium is placed 
above Lugdunum Batavorum {Leiden) at the dis¬ 
tance of 11. D’Anrille concludes that it is Room- 
burg near Leiden, where it is said that many Roman 
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antiquities have been found. (Ukert, GoXlien, p. 
533.) [G. L.] 

PRAETO'RIUM LATOVICO'RUM, a place in 
Upper Pannonia, on the site now occupied by Neu» 
stadte, on the river Gurh, {It. Ant. p. 259; Tab, 
Peuting., called simply Praetorium.) [L. S.] 
PBAETU'TII {Upatroirrioi, Yiol: Eth. Upat- 
reTTiarSs, Pol.; Praetutianus), a tribe of Central 
Italy, who occupied a district of Picenmn, bounded 
by the river Vomanns on the S. and apparently by 
the stream called by Pliny the Albula on the N. 
This last cannot be identified with certainty, and the 
text of Pliny is probably corrupt as well as confused. 
He appears to place the Albula N. of the Truentus; 
but it is certain that the Praetutii did not extend 
as far to the N. as the latter river, and it is probable 
that the stream now called the Salinello was their 
northern limit. We have no account of the origin 
of the Praetutii, or their relation to the Picentes, 
from whom they seem to have been regarded as to 
some extent a distinct people, though more frequently 
included under the one general appellation. Tho 
“ Agor Praetutianus” is mentioned by Livy and Po¬ 
lybius, as well as by Pliny, as a well-known district, 
and Ptolemy even distinguishes it altogether from 
Picenum, in which, however, it was certainly gene¬ 
rally comprised. (Pol. iii. 88; Liv. xxii. 9, xxvii, 
43; Plin. iii. 13. s. 18 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 68.) But 
the name seems to have continued in general use, 
and became corrupted in the middle ages into Pru- 
tium and Aprutium, from whence the modern name 
of Abrvzzo (now applied to all the northernmost pro¬ 
vinces of the kingdom of Naples) is generally thought 
to be derived. (Blondi Flavii, Italia Illustrata, 
p. 394.) The chief city of the Praetutii was Inter- 
amna, called for distinction’s sake Praetutiana, which 
under the name of Teramo is still the chief town 
of one of the provinces of the Ahruzzi. Ptolemy 
also assigns to them tho town of Beregra. (Ptol. 
1. c.) Pliny mentions the “ Ager Palmensis ” in 
close connection with the Praetutii (“Ager Pcae- 
tutianus Palmensisque,” Plin. /. c.); but this appears 
to have been only a small district, which was cele¬ 
brated, as was the Praetutian region generally, for 
the excellence of its wines. (Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8; 
Dioscor. v. 19 ; Sil. Ital. xv, 568.) [E. H. B.'J 

PRAS {Upas: Eth. UpAyrts), a town of Phthiotis 
in Thessaly, a little S. of Pharsalus.* For its posi¬ 
tion see Narthacium. (Xen. HeU. iv. 3. § 9, 
Ages. 2. § 5; Steph. B. s. v.) 

PRASIACA {UpaaiaKii, Ptol. vii. 1. § 53), a 
very extensive and rich district in tho centre of 
Ilindostan, along the banks of the Ganges and the 
Sona, whose chief town was the celebrated Palibo- 
thra. The name of its inhabitants, which is written 
with slight differences in different authors, b most 
correctly given as Prasii by Strabo (xv. p. 702, 703), 
and by Pliny (vi. 19. s. 22), who states that their 
king supported daily no less than 150,000 foot, 
30,000 horse, and 9000 elephants. Diodorus calls 
them Praesii (xvii. 93), as does also Plutarch. 
{Alex. 62.) In Curtins again they occur under 
the form of Pharrasii (ix. 2. § 3). It was to the 
king of the Prasii, Sandrocottus {Chandragupta), 
that the famous mission of Megasthenes by ^leucos 
took place. (Plin. 1. c.; Curt. ix. 2; Appian, Syr, 
55; Pint. Aka. 62; Justin, xv. 4.) Al authors 
concur in stating that this was one of the largest of 
the Indian empires, and extended through the richest 
part of India, from the Ganges to the Paiydb. There 
can be no doubt that Prasii is a Gmedsed form for 
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tlio Sanscrit Prachinas (meaning the dwellers in 
the east). (Bohlen, AUe Indien, i. p. 33: Kitter, 
Erdhmde^ vol. v. p. 460.) 

PRA'SIAE or BBA'SIAE (Upaaiai, Tlmc.Strah. 
Aristoph.; Upaala, Scyl. p. 17; Ptol. iii. 17. § 10: 
Bpatrtalf Pans.: Eth. hpacrtdTTjSj Pans.; Upao-ievs, 
Steph. B.), a town on the eastern coast of Laconia, 
described by Pausanias as the farthest of the Eleu- 
thero-Laconian places on this part of the coast, and 
as distant 200 stadia by sea from Cyphanta. (Pans, 
iii. 24. § 3.) Scylax (/. c.) speaks of it as a city 
and a harbour. The name of the town was derived 
by the inhabitants from the noise of the waves 
(/3pd(^eiv). It was burnt by the Athenians in the 
second year of the Peloponnesian War, b. c. 430. 
(Thuc. ii. 56; Aristoph. Pac. 242.) Also in b. c. 
414 the Athenians, in conjunction with the Argives, 
ravaged the coast near Prasiae. (Thuc. vi. 105.) 
In the Macedonian pci iod Prasiae, with other La¬ 
conian towns on this coast, passed into the hands of 
the Argives (Polyb. iv. 36); whence Strabo calls it 
one of the Argive towns (viii. p. 368), though in 
another passage ho says that it belonged at an 
earlier period to the Lacedaemonians (viii. p. 374). 
It was restored to Laconia by Augustus, who made 
it one of the Eleuthero-Laconian towns. (Paus. iii. 
21. § 7, iii. 24. § 3.) Among the curiosities of 
Prasiae Pausanias mentions a cave where Ino nursed 
Dionysus; a temple of Asclepius and another of 
Achilles, and a small promontory upon which stood 
four brazen figures not more than a foot in height. 
(Pens. iii. 24. §§ 4, 5.) Leake places Prasiae at 
St. Andrew in the Thyreatis; but it more probably 
stood at I'yrOf which is the site assigned to it by 
Boblayo, Ross, and Curtius. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. 
p. 484 ; Boblaye, Recherches, §*c. p. 102; Ross, 
Reisen im Peloponnes, p. 165; Curtius, 
nesoSf vol. ii. p. 306. [See Vol. 1. pp. 727, b., 
729, a.] 

PRASIAE, a demus in Attica. [Vol. I. p. 
331, b.] 

PRASIAS LACUS. [Cercinitis.] 

PRASII. [PRASIACA.] 

PRASO'DES SINUS (npaa-dSTjs K(f\7ros, Ptol. 
vii. 4. § 4), a gulf which I’tolemy places on the 
SW. side of the island of Taprobano or Ceylon. No 
such gulf can now be traced upon the outline of this 
island; and there would seem to bo some confusion 
between the gulf and a sea to which tho geogra¬ 
pher gives the same name of npaowSrjy, and which 
lie makes extend along the panallel between the 
island of Menuthias (^Zanzibar f) and the Gulf of 
Siam (vii. 2. § 1). [V.] 

PRASUM PKOMONTO'RIUM (Upderov dKpw^ 
ri)piov, Ptol. i. 7. § 2, seq., vii. 3. § 6), or tho C. 
of Leeks^ was a headland in the region S. of Meroe, 
to which the ancient geographers gave tho appella¬ 
tion of Barbarica. The position of Prasum is un¬ 
known; for it is impossible to identify Prasum, the 
Green Promontory, with Capo Delgado^ i. e. Capo 
Slender, which, as the name implies, is a mere line 
upon the water. Neither is it certain that Prasum, 
although a lofty rock, was a portion of the main¬ 
land at all, inasmuch as the coast of Zingehar^ where 
Prasum is probably to be found, is distinguished 
alike for the -verdure of its projections and tho 
bright green islands that stretch along and beyond 
them. Moreover, Agathemerus (p. 57) and Mar- 
cianus Heracleota (op. Hudson^ Geog. Min. i. p. 12) 
mention a sea in this region called, from its colour, 
Prasodes, the Green. The coast and islands of 
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Zingehar derive their rich verdant appearance front 
the prevalence of the bombyx or cotton-tree. All 
that is known of Prasum is that it was 100 or 150 
miles S. of tho headland of Rhapta, lat. 4® S., and 
a station for that obscure but active and remu¬ 
nerating trade which Aegypt under the Ptolemies 
and tho Caesars carried on with the eastern em- 
poria of Africa. (Cooley, Claudius Ptolemy and 
the Nik, pp. 88—90.) [W. B. D.] 

PRASUS. [PRAESUS.] 

PRECIA'NI, a people of Aquitania, who sur¬ 
rendered to P. Crassus, Caesar’s legatus in b. c. 
56. We know nothing about them, and even the^ 
name is uncertain, for tho MSS. write it in several 
different ways. (Caes. P. G. iii. 27.) [G. L.] 

PRE'LIUS LACUS, a lake mentioned only by 
Cicero (^pro Mil. 27), and in a manner that affords 
no indication of its position. But it is probable that 
it is the same which is called Lacus Aprilis in tip 
Itineraries, and apparently Prilis by Pliny [Aprilis 
Lacus], the modem Lago di Castiglione, on the 
coast of Etruria. (Cluver. Ttal. p. 474.) [E.H.B,] 
PREMNIS. [Primis.] 

PREPESINTHUS (ripcTreVipdoy), an island in. 
the Aegaean sea, one of tho smaller Cyclades, lying 
between Oliaros and Siphnos. (Strab. x. p. 485; 
Plin. iv. 12. s. 22.) 

PRIA. [Gallaiscta, p. 934, b.] ^ 

PRIANSUS. [Praesttb.] 

PRIANTAE, a people of Thrace, on tho Hebrus. 
(Plin. iv. 11.8. 18.) Forbigor (vol. iii. p. 1076) con¬ 
jectures that they may have inhabited tho BpiavriK^i 
mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 108). [T. H. D.J 

PRIA'Pl PORTUS (Upidiribus Ptol, vii. 

4. § 3), a port which Ptolemy places on the NW. 
side of the island of Taprobane (^Ceylon). Manncrt 
imagines that it is represented by the present Ac- 
gombo. The name may not unnaturally have arisen 
from the Greeks having noticed at this place the 
prevalence of the Lingam or Phallic worship. [V.] 
PRIA'PUS {Uplanos: Eth. Upiairrjpds^ a town 
of IMysia on tho Propontis, situated on a headland 
on the spur of Mount Pityus. Some said that it 
was a colony of Miletus, and others regarded it as a 
settlement of Cyzicus: it derived its name from its 
worship of the god Priapus. It had a good harbour, 
and ruled over a territory which produced good 
wine. (Strab. xiii. p. 587; Thucyd. viii. 107; Pomp. 
Mela, i. 19; Plin. iv. 24, v. 40; Steph. B. s. v.;. 
Geogr. Rav. ii. 18, v. 19; Arrian, Anab. i. 12. § 7.) 
Ruins of Priapus still exist near Karaboa. (Richter, 
Wallfahrten, p. 425; Raschc, Lex. Num. iv. 1. 
p.51.) [L.S.] 

PRIE'NE (Upihrrj : Eth. Upirivei^s, ITpi^vios), 
an Ionian city, near the coast of Caria, on the south¬ 
eastern slope of Mount Mycale, and on a little river 
called Gaeson, or Gaesus. It had originally been 
situated on the sea-coast, and had two ports, one of 
which could be closed (Scylax, p. 37), and a small 
fleet (Herod, vi. 6); but at the time when Strabo 
wrote (xii. p. 579) it was at a distance of 40 stadia 
from Hie sea, in consequence of the great alluvial 
deposits of the Macander at its mouth. It was- 
believed to have been originally founded by Aepytus, 
a son of Nelous, but received afterwards additional 
colonists under a Boeotian Philotas, whence it was 
by some called Cadme. (Strab. xiv. pp. 633, 636; 
Paus. vii. 2. § 7; Eustath. ad Dionys. 825; Diog. 
Lacrt. i. 5. 2.) But notwithstanding this admixture 
of Boeotians, Priene was one of the twelve Ionian 
cities (Herod, i. 142; Aelian, V. H, viii. 5; Vitruv. 
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iv. 1), and took a prominent part in the religious 
solemnities at the Panionia. (Strab. xiv. p. 639.) It 
was the native place of the philosopher Bias, one of 
the seven sages. The following are the chiei cir¬ 
cumstances known of its history. It was conquered 
by the Lydian king Ardys (Herod, i. 15), and when 
Croesus was overpowered by Cyrus, Priene also was 
forced with the other Greek towns to submit to the 
Persians. (Herod, i. 142.) It seems to have been 
during this period that Priene was very ill-used by 
a Persian Tal)ules and Hiero, one of its own citizens. 
(Paus. 1. c.) After this the town, which seems to 
liave more and more lost its importance, was a sub¬ 
ject of contention between the Milesians and Samians, 
when the former, on being defeated, applied for as¬ 
sistance to Athens. (Thucyd. i. 11.5.) The town 
contained a temple of Athena, with a very ancient 
statue of the goddess. (Paus. vii. .5. § 3; comp, 
l^lyb. xxxiii. 12j Plin. v. 31.) There still exist 
very beautiful remains of Priene near the Turkish 
village of Samaoon; its site is described by Chandler 
{Travels^ p. 200, &c.) as follows: “ It was seated 
on the bide of the mountain, flat beneath flat, in 
gradation to the edge of the plain. The areas are 
levelled, and the communication is preserved by 
steps cut in the slopes. The whole circuit of the 
wall of the city is standing, besides several portions 
within it worthy of admiration for tlieir solidity and 
beauty.” Among those remains of the interior are 
the mins of the temple of Athena, which are figured 
in the Ionian Anti<iuiiies, p. 13, &c. (Comp. Leake, 
Asia pp. 239, 352; Fellows, Asia Min, 

p. 268, &c.; Kasclio, Lex. Num. iv. 1. p. 55; 
Lckhel, Doctr. lid Num. vol. ii.. p. 536.) [L.S.1 
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PRIFERNUM, a town of the Vestini, mentioned 
only in the Tabula, which places it 12 miles from 
Pitumin, the same distance from Ainiterimm, and 
7 miles from Aveia. {Tab. Teut.) But the roads 
in this district are given in so confused a manner, 
that notwithstanding these data it is impossible 
to fix its site with any certainty. It is placed 
by Romanelli (vol. iii. p. 283) in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Assergio, but this is little more than con¬ 
jecture. [E. H. B.] 

PRIMIS MAGNA and PARVA {Upifxis iJ.4ya\v, 
Uplpas fxiKpdf Ptol. iv. 7. § 19), the names of tw'o 
towns in Aethiopia, situated upon the extreme or 
right bank of the Nile, Primis Magna, called 
simply Primis by Pliny (iv. 29. s. 35), and Prem- 
nis (Upiijuyis) by Strabo (xvii. p. 820), was taken 
by the Roman commander Petronius in the reign of 
Augustus. After*taking Premnis, which is de¬ 
scribed as a strong place, the Roman commander 
advanced against Napata. (Strab. 1. c.) Ptolemy 
places it beyond Napata and just above Meroe. 
Hence it is identified with Ibrim, (Comp. Kenrick, 
Ancient Egypt, vol. ii. p. 464.) 

PRIMUTOHS (npi/AoiiTroAis, Concil. Chalced. 
pp. 127, 240; falsely TpifiovvoMs, Hicrocl. p. 682 
and npiapo&iroXiSf Condi. Eplm. p. 528), a town 
in Pamphylia, the later name of Asi'knous. (See 
Wesseling, od JJierocl p. 682.) 
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PRINASSUS {llpiva(Tff6s: Eth. llpiyaoaevs')^ 
a town in Caria, of uncertain site, taken by Philip 
V., king of Macedonia, and known also by its coini 
(Polyb. xvi. 11; Steph. B. s.v.; Sestini, p. 89; 
Cramer, Asia Minor^ vol. ii. p. 217.) 

PRINOESSA, an island off the coast of Leucas, 
in Acarnania, mentioned only by Pliny (iv. 12. s, 
19). 

PRTNUS. [Mantinjeia, p. 264.] 

PRION {Up'iwv), a mountain in the island of 
Cos, which is about 2760 feet high. (Plin. v. 36.) 
From a scholion {ad Theocrit. vii. 45) it might be 
inferred that Oromedon was another name for 
Mount Prion; but according to another ancient com¬ 
mentator Oromedon was either a surname of some 
divinity, or the name of some wealthy and power¬ 
ful man. [L. S.] 

PRION {nplwy), a river in Arabia. [Pkionotds.] 

PRIO'NOTUS MONS {npa^yoroy bpos), a moun- 
,ain in the southern part of Arabia, in the territory 
)f the Adramitac, identified by Forster with Eos 
Broom, a headland forming the termination of a 
mountain chain and jutting out prominently into 
the ocean in long. 49^, about 35 miles NE. of 
Miighda. Prion was a river flowing into the sea 
near this promontory. (Ptol. vi. 7. §§ 10, 13; 
Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. p. 204, seq.) 

PR18TA (Hpto’T'/?, Ptol. iii. 10. § 10, where, 
however, some read Tipiarb ; called in the Jtin. A nt. 
]). 222, Sexantaprista; in the Not. Imp. Sexaginla 
Prista; and in Procopius, de Acd. iv. ll,p. 307, 
'E^evTciTTpiffra), a place in Moesia Inferior, on the 
Danube, the station of the 5th cohort of the 1st 
Logic Ital. Identified with Rutschuck. [T. 11. D.] 

PRIVERNUM {npiOTuepyoy: Privernas-atis: 

ripemo Vecchio), an ancient and important city of 
the Vol.scians, afterwards included, with the rest of 
the territory of that people, in Latium, in the more 
extended sense of the name. It was situated in the 
Volscian inountiiins, or Monti Lepini; but not, like 
Setia and Norba, on the front towards the plain of 
the Pontine Marshes, but at some distance further 
back, in the valley of the Amasenus. Virgil repre¬ 
sents it as an ancient city of the Volscians, and the 
residence of Metabus, the father of Camilla {Aen. xi. 
540); and there is no reason to doubt that it wus 
originally a city of that people. Its name is not 
indeed mentioned during any of the earlier wars of 
the Volscians against Rome ; but on these occasions 
the name of the people is generally given collectively, 
and the brunt of the war naturally fell upon those 
cities which more immediately adjoined the frontiers 
of Latium. When the name of Privernum first ap¬ 
pears in history it is as a city of considerable power 
and importance, holding an independent position, and 
able not only to engage in, but to sustain, a war 
against Romo single-handed. In b. c.358 the Pri- 
vernates drew upon themselves the hostility of Rome 
by plundering tiie lands of the Roman colonists who 
had been recently settled in the Pontine Plains. The 
next year they were attacked by the consul C. Mar- 
cius, their forces defeated in the field, and they them¬ 
selves cempelled to submit (Liv. vii. 15,16). But 
though their submission is represented as an uncon¬ 
ditional surrender (deditio), they certainly con¬ 
tinued to form an independent and even powerful 
state, and only a few years afterwards again ventured 
to attack the Roman colonies of Norba and Setia, 
for which they were speedily punished by the consul 
C. Plautius : their city is said to have been taken, 
and two-thirds of their territory forfeited. (Id. vh. 
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42, viii. 1.) This was soon after divided among the 
Reman plebeians. (Id.viii.il.) They do not ap¬ 
pear to have taken any part in the general war of the 
Latins and Campanians against Rome ; but in b. c. 
327 the Privomates again took up arms single- 
handed, with only the assistance of a few of the Fun- 
dani. Notwithstanding this, the war was deemed of 
sufBcient importance to employ two consular armies; 
and it was not till after a long siege that Priver- 
num was reduced by C. Plautius, the consul of the 
following year. The walls of the city were destroyed, 
and the leaders of the defection severely punished ; 
but the rest of the people were admitted to the Ro¬ 
man citizenship,—probably, however, in the first in¬ 
stance without the right of suffrage, though this also 
must have been granted them in the year b. c. 316, 
when the Ufentine tribe was constituted, of which 
Privemum was the chief town. (Liv. viii. 19—21, 
ix. 20; Fast Capit\ Val. Max. vi. 2. § 1; Festus, 
8, V. Ufentma ; Niebuhr, vol. iii. p. 176.) According 
to Festus (p. 233) it became a Praefoctura ; but 
notwithstanding this subordinate condition (which 
was perhaps confined to the short period before it 
attained the full franchise), it seems to have been a 
flourishing municipal town under the Roman govern¬ 
ment. Its territory was one of those which the 
agrarian law of Servilius Rullus proposed to assign 
to the Roman populace (Cic. Leg. Agr. ii. 25); 
but though it escaped upon this occasion, it sub¬ 
sequently received a military colony (JSb, Colon, p. 
236). The period of this is uncertain: according 
tu Zumpt ((ie Colon, p. 401) it probably did not 
take place till the reign of Trajan. In inscriptions 
it bears the title of a colony; though others term it 
a municipium ; and neither Pliny nor Ptolemy assign 
it the rank of a colony. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Ptol. iii. 
1. § 63; Zumpt, 1. c.) It was noted, as well as the 
neighbouring Setia, for the excellence of its wine 
(Plin, xiv. 6. s. 8); but we hear little of Privemum 
under the Roman Empire, and have no subsequent 
account of its fate. From its secluded position, no 
mention occurs of it in the Itineraries. The ruins of 
the ancient city, which according to Cluverius are 
considerable, are situated about 2 miles N. of the 
modem Pipemo, on the site still called Piperno 
Vecchio. The period or occasion of the abandonment 
of the ancient site is unknown; but it i.s certainly 
erroneous to connect it with a great eartliquake which 
is alluded to by Cicero as taking place at Privemum 
(Cic. de I)iv. i. 43). On that occasion, we are told, 
the earth sank down to a great depth,—a phenomenon 
which may have given rise to a remarkable chasm 
or cavity still visible in the neighbourhood of Pipemo. 
The ancient city was more probably deserted in con¬ 
sequence of the ravages of the Saracens in the tenth 
century, from which all this part of Latium suffered 
severely (Rampoldi, Corografia. d' Italia^ vol. iii. p. i 
258), and the inhabitants sought refuge in mom 
elevated and secure positions, such as that of the 
modem town of Pipemo. [E. H. B.] 

PROBALINTHUS. [Marathon.] 
PROBA'TIA. [Bokotia, p. 412, b.] 
PROCERASTIS, the more ancient name of 
Ghalcedon, according to Pliny (v. 32. s. 43). 

PBO'CHYTA (Upox^V' Proetda), a small 
island off the coast of Campania, situated between 
Gape Misenum (from which it is distant less than 3 
miles) and the larger island of Aenaria or Ischia. 
In common with the latter it is of volcanic form¬ 
ation, and appears to have been subject in ancient 
times to frequent earthquakes. Pliny and Strabo 
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even tell us that it was a mere fragment broken off 
from the neighbouring island of Aenaria by one of ^ 
the violent convulsions of nature to which it was 
subject. But this statement certainly has no his¬ 
torical foundation, any more than another, also re¬ 
corded by Pliny, that both islands had been thrown 
up by volcanic action from beneath the sea. Such 
an event, however true as a geological inference, 
must have long preceded the historical era. (Strab. 

i. p. 60, ii. p. 123, v. pp. 248,258; Plin. ii. 88.) 
The same phenomena led the poets to associate 
Prochyta with Aenaria or Inarime, in connection 
with the fable of the giant Typhoeus [Aenaria] ;» 
and Silius Itallcus even assigned it a giant of its 
own, Mimas. (Virg. Aen. ix. 715; Sil. Ital. viii. 
542, xii. 147; Ovid. Met xiv. 89.) 

Virgil’s epithet of Prochyta alta” is less appro¬ 
priate than usual,—the island, though girt with 
perpendicular cliffs, being flat and low, as compared 
either with Ischia or the neighbouring headland of 
Misenum. There does not appear to have been any 
town on the island in ancient times. Statius (Silv. 

ii. 276) terms it a rugged island, and Juvenal (^Sat 

iii. 5) speaks of it as a wretched and lonely place 

of residence. At the present day, on the contrary, 
it is ono of the most fertile and flourishing spots 
in the Neapolitan dominions, its whole area being 
cultivated like a garden and supporting a popu¬ 
lation of 4000 inhabitants. It is distant between 2 
and 3 miles from Cape Misenum, but only about 
a mile and a half from the nearest point of the 
mainland, which is now known as the Monte di 
Procida. [E. H. B.] 

PROCONNE'SUS (Uf>oK6vvy\ffos^ or TlpoiK6vv7t- 
aros in Zosim. ii. 30, and Hierocl. p. 662), an island 
in the western part of the Propontis, between Priapus 
and Cyzicus, and not, as Strabo (xiii. p. 589) has 
it, between Parium and Priapus. The island was 
particularly celebrated for its rich marble quarries, 
w’hich supplied most of the neighbouring towns, and 
especially Cyzicus, with the materiids for their 
public buildings; the palace of Mausolus, also, was 
built of this marble, which was white intermixed 
with black streaks. (Yitruv. ii. 8.) The island 
contained in its south-western part a town of the 
same name, of which Aristeas, the poet of the Ari- 
maspeia, was a native. (Herod, iv. 14; comp. Scylax, 
p. 35; Strab. Lc.) This town, which was a colony 
of the Milesians (Strab. xii. p. 587), was burnt by a 
Phoenician fleet, acting under the orders of king 
Darius. (Herod, vi. 33.) Strabo distinguishes be¬ 
tween old and new Proconnesus; and Scylax, besides 
Proconnesus, notices another island called Elapho- 
nesus, with a good harbour. Pliny (v. 44) and the 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (ii. 278) consider 
Elaphonesus only as another name for Proconnesus; 
but Elaphonesus was unquestionably a distinct island, 
situated a little to the south of Proconnesus. The 
inhabitants of Cyzicus, at a time which we cannot 
ascertain, forced the Proconnesians to dwell together 
with them, and transferred the statue of the goddess 
Dindymene to their own city, (Pans. viii. 46. § 2.> 
The island of Proconnesus is mentioned as a bishopric 
in the ecclesiastical historians and the acts of the 
Council of Chalcedon. The celebrity of its marble 
quarries has changed its ancient name into Mermere 
or Marvnora ; whence the whole of tlie Propontis is 
now called the Sea of Marmora. Respecting some 
autonomous coins of Proconnesus* see Sestini, Mon. 
Fee. p. 75. [L.a] 

PROERNA (npdepj^a), a town of Phthibtis, in 
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Thessaly (Strab. ix. p. 434), which Stepbanus B. 
writers Proama (Upodpva), and calls by mistake a 
town of the Malians. In b. c. 191 Proerna, which 
had been taken by Antioch us, was recovered by the 
consul Acilius. (Liv. xxxvi. 14.) We learn from 
this passage of Livy that Proerna stood between 
Pharsalus and Thaumaci, and it is accordingly 
placed by Leake at Ghynekokastro. (Northern 
Greece^ vol. i. p. 459.) 

PROLA'QUEUM (Pioraco)^ a village or station 
on the branch of the Via Flaminia whicli crossed the j 
Apennines from Nuceria (Nocera) to Septeinpeda 
(S. Severino), It was situated at the foot of the 
pass on the E. side of the mountains, and evidently 
derived its name from its being at the outflow of a 
small lake which discharges its waters into the Po- 
teTiza. Cluverius speaks of the lake as still existing 
in his time: it is not marked on modern maps, but 
the village of Pioraco still preserves the traces of 
the ancient name. The Itinerary reckons 16 M. P. 
from Nuceria to Prohiqueum, and 15 from thence to 
Septempeda. (Itin. Ant. p. 312; Cluver. Ital p. 
614.) [E. H. B.] 

PRO'MONA (UpcifjLova, Appian, Illyr. 12,2—5 
—28 ; Pent. Tab. ; Gcogr. Rav. iv. 16), a town of the 
Libumi, situated on a hill, and, in addition to its 
natural defences strongly fortified. Octavianus, in 
the campaign of n. c. 34, surrounded it and the ad¬ 
jacent rocky heights with a wall for the space of 40 
stadia, and defeating Temimus, who had come to its 
relief, forced an entrance into the town, and obliged 
the enemy to evacuate the citadel. There is every 
reason to believe that Promona stood on the skirts 
of the craggy hills, which, with the neighbouring 
district, now bear the name of Promina. As the 
Peutingcr Table places it on the road from Burnum 
to Salona, it must be looked for on the SW. side of 
the mountain of Promina^ in the direction of Dernis. 
(Wilkinson, Dalmatia, vol. i. p. 206.) fE B, J.j 

PRONAEA. [Nemesa.] 

PRONI, PRONNl, or PRONE'SUS (npdvvot, 
Pol.; npopaiot, Time.; TIpuPTjaos, Strab.), one of 
the four towns of Ocphallenia, situated upon the 
south-eastern coast. Together with the other towns 
of Ocphallenia it joined the Athenian alli.'ince in 
B. c. ,431. (Thuc. ii. 30.) It is described by 
Polybius as a small fortress; but it was so difficult 
to besiege that Philip did not venture to attack 
it, but sailed against Pale. (Pol. v. 3.) [Pale.] 
Livy, in his account of the surrender of Cephallenia 
to the Romans in b. c. 189, speaks of the Ne.siutac, 
Ci-anii, Palenses, and Sarnaei. Now as we know 
that Proni was one of the four towns of Cephallenia, 
it is probable that Nesiotae is a false reading for 
Pronesiotae, which would be the ethnic form of 
Pronesus, the name of the town in Strabo (x. p. 
455). Proni or Pronesus was one of the three 
towns which continued to exist in the island after 
the destruction of Same. (Comp. Plin. iv. 12. s. 19.) 
The remains of Proni are found not far above the 
shore of LimMia, a harbour about 3 miles to the 
# northward of C. Kapri. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
yol. iii. p. 66.) 

PROPHTHA'SIA. [Drangiana.] 

PROPONTIS (Upoirovrls \ Sea of Marmora\ 
the sea between Thrace and Asia Minor, forming an 
intermediate sea between the Aegean and the 
Buxine, with the latter of which it communicates 
through the narrow strait of the Thracian Bosporus, 
and with the former through the Hellespont. Its 
ancient name Propontis describes it as the sea be- 
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fore the entrance of the Pontus ” or Euxine; while its 
modern name is derived from the island of AJai'inora, 
the ancient Proconnesus, near the western entrance 
of the sea. (Appul. de Mund. p. 6; Steph. B. s. v. 
npoiroyrls.) The first authors who mention the Pro¬ 
pontis under this name are Aeschylus (Pers. 876), 
Herodotus (iv. 85), and Scylax (pp. 28, 35); and 
Herodotus seems even to have made an accurate 
measurement of this sea, of which he states the length, 
to be 1400 stadia, and the breadth 500. Later writers 
such as Strabo (ii. p. 125) and Agathemerus (ii. 
14), abandoning the correct view of their prede¬ 
cessor, state that the breadth of the Propontis is 
almost equal to its length, although, assuming the 
Propontis to extend as far as Byzantium, they 
include in its length a portion of the Thracian 
Bosporus. Modern geographers reckon about 120 
miles from one strait to the other, wliile the greatest 
breadth of the Pr«)pontis from the European to the 
Asiatic coast does not exceed 40 miles. The form 
of the Propontis would be nearly oval, were it not 
that in its south-eastern part Mt. Arganthonius 
with the promontory of Poseidion forms two deep 
bays, that of Astacus [Sinus Astacenus] and that 
of Cius [Cianus Sinus]. The most important 
cities on the coasts of the Propontis are : Perin- 
Tiius, Selymbkta, Byzantium, Chalcedon, 
Astacu.s, Cius, and Cyzicus. In the south-west 
there are several islands, as Proconnesus, Ophiusa, 
and Alone ; at the eastern extremity, south of 
Chalcedon, there is a group of small islands called 
Demonnksi, while one small island, Besbicus, is situ¬ 
ated in front of the bay of Cius. (Comp. Polyb. iv. 39, 
42; Strab. xii. p. 574, xiii. pp. 563, 583; Ptol. v. 
2. § 1, vii. 5. § 3, viii. 11. § 2, 17. § 2; Agath. i. 
13; Dionys. Per. 137; Pomp. Mela, i. 1, 3, 19, ii. 
2, 7; Plin. iv. 24, v. 40; Kruse, Ueber IJerodoUt 
Ausmessung des Ponim Euxinus, cfc., Breslau, 
1820.) [L.S.] 

PRO'SCHIUM (Updax^ov : Eth. npo(rxtfn5), a 
town of Aetolia, between the Achelousand theEvenus, 
is said to have been founded by the Aeolians when 
they removed from the Homeric Pylene higher up 
into the country. [Pylene.] Proschium also laid 
claim to high antiquity, since it possessed a shrine 
said to have been dedicated by Hercules to his cup¬ 
bearer Cyathus, whom he had unintentionally slain. 
It is clear, from a narrative of Thucydides, that 
Proschium lay west of Calydon and Pleuron, and at 
no great distance from the Achclous. Leake places 
it on the western part of Mt. Zygos (the ancient 
Aracyntlius), near the monastery of St. George be¬ 
tween A anHAnghelokastro. (Strab. x.p. 451; 

Athcn. x. p. 411,a.; Thuc. iii. 102, 106; Steph. B. 
s.v. \ Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 119.) 

PROSElk [Arcadia, p. 192, b. No. 7.] 

PROSOLENE. [POUDOBELENE.] 

PROSPALTA. [Attica, p. 332, a.] 

PROSYMNA (U.poo'vfjLva: Eth. Upoavfivdios, 
Steph. B. 8. V.), an ancient town in the Argeia, in 
whose territory the celebrated Heraeum, or temple 
of Hera, stood. (Strab. viii. p. 373). Statius gives 
it the epithet “celsa” (Theb. iv. 44). Pausanias 
(ii. 17. § 2) mentions only a district of this name. 
(Leake, Peloponnesiaca, pp. 264, 269.) [^e Vol. 

I. pp. 206, 207.] 

PROTA (IlpwTa), one of a group of small islands 
in the east of the Propontis, not far from Chalcedon. 
j (Steph. B. s. V. XahKiris.) Its distance from Chal- 
citis was 40 stadia, and it is said still to bear the 
I name of Prote. [L. S.] 
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PROTE (npc^rry). 1. An island off the western 
coast of Messenia. [See Vol. II. p. 342, b.] 

2. One of the Stoechades off the southern coast 
of Gaul. [Stoechades.] 

PROTUNICA, a place in Bithynia, on the road 
from Nicaea to Ancyra. (/<m. Ilieros. p. 573.) It 
is possibly the same place as Protomacrae (Upurofid- 
Hpou) mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 1. § 13). [L. S.] 

PROVl'NOIA. The part of Gallia which bordered 
on Italy and was bounded on the south by the Medi¬ 
terranean was Gallia Provincia (Caes. B. G. i. 19), 
a term by which Caesar sometimes distinguishes 
this part of Gallia from the rest, which he calls 
“ omnis Gallia ” (i?. ^7. i. 1) or “ tota Gallia ” (fi. G, 
vii. 66). The Provincia in Caesar’s time was bounded 
on the north by the Rhone from the western extremity 
of the Lacus Lemannus {Lake of Geneva) to the 
junction of the Bhone and the Sadne. Geneva, which 
belonged to the Allobroges, was the furthest town in 
that direction [Geneva]. Along the southern side 
of the Lake of Geneva the limit was the boundary 
between the Allobroges who were in the Provincia 
and the Nantuates who were not. {B. G. iii. 6.) 
The Alps were the eastern boundary. Occlum 
[Ocelum] was in the Citerior Provincia or Gallia 
Cisalpina, and the country of the Vocontii was in 
the Ulterior Provincia or in the Provincia Gallia 
{B. G. i. 10). On the west the Mens Cevenna 
(Ccyewncs) southward from the latitude of Lugdunum 
{Lyon) was t*he boundary. The Volcao Arecomici 
were within the Provincia, and also the towns of 
Narbo {Narbonne), Carcaso {Carcassone), and To- 
losa (Toulouse)^ as we see from a passage in Caesar 
{B. G. iii. 20). Part of the Ruteni, called Provin- 
ciales {B, G. vii. 7), were in the Provincia; and also 
the Helvii, who wore separated from the Arverni by 
the Cevenna (B. G. vii. 8). The Ruteni who were 
not in the Provincia, the Gabali, Nitiobriges, and 
Oadurci bordered on it on the west. 

The Roman troops were in this country during the 
Second Punic War when Hannibal was on his road 
to Italy; but the Romans first got a footing there 
through the people of Massilia, who called for their 
help B. c. 154. In b. c. 122 the Romans made a 
settlement. Aquae Sextiae (Aix), which we may 
consider to be the commencement of their occupation 
of the country east of tbo Rhone. [Gallia, Vol. I. 
p. 953.] The conquest of the Salyos and Vocontii, 
and of the Allobroges, gave the Romans all the 
countiy on the east side of the Rhone. The settle¬ 
ment of Narbo {Narbonne) in b. c. 118, near the 
border of Spain and in a position which gave cjisy 
access to the basin of the Garonne, secured the Ro¬ 
man dominion on the west side of the Rhone us far 
as the Pyrenees. But the Romans had many a bloody 
battle to fight before they were safe on Gallic ground. 
The capture of Tolosa {Toulouse) in the country of 
the Volcae Toctosages by the consul Q. Servilius 
Caepio (b. c. 106) extended the limits of the Pro¬ 
vincia as far as this rich town. (Dion Cass. Fr. 97, 
&c.) But the Roman dominion was not safe even in 
B. c. 68, when the proconsul Caesar received Gallia 
as one of his provinces. His subjugation of all Gallia 
finally secured the Romans on that side. [Vol. I. p. 
954, Sec,} 

In the division of all Gallia by Augustus the 
Provincia retained its limits pretty nearly: and it was 
from this time generally called Narbonensis Provincia, 
and sometimes Gallia Braccata. The names which 
occur in the Greek writers are: KfKroyaXaria Nap- 
€<i>y7i(rta (PtoL ii. 10. § 1), ^ roAar/a 
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1 } "Napiooprjala, and rj VaXaria vtp\ Vfapiavd, 
There is no doubt that the name Braccata or Bra* 
cata is derived from the dress of the Galli (“ eos hie 
sagatos bracatosque versari,” Cic.proFonteio,c,\5)y 
and the word “ braca ” is Celtic. 

Strabo (iv. p. 178) says that the form of the 
Narbonensis resembles that of a parallelogram ; but 
his comparison is of no use, and it is founded on an 
erroneous notion of the position of the Pyrenees. 
[Vol. I. p. 949.] Ptolemy determines the eastern 
boundary of the Provincia by the west side of the 
Alps, from Mons Adulas (perhaps Mont St. Gothard) 
to the mouth of the Varus ( Var), which separated 
Narbonensis from Italia. Part of the southern 
boundary was formed by that part of the Pyrenees 
which extended from the boundary of Aquitania to 
the promontory on the Mediterranean where the 
temple of Venus stood, by which Ptolemy means 
Cap Creux [Portus Veneris]. The rest of the 
southern boundary was the sea, from the Aphrodisium 
to the mouth of the Var. The western boundary 
remained as it was in the time of Caesar, as it seems ; 
for Carcaso and Tolosa are placed in Narbonensis 
by Ptolemy and Pliny (iii, c. 4). Ptolemy places 
Lugdunum or Convenae, which is on the Garonne 
and near the Pyrenees, within the limits of Aquitania, 
and he mentions no place in Aquitania east of Lug¬ 
dunum [Convenae]. East of the Convenae and 
at the foot of the Pyrenees were the Consorani, part 
of whom were probably in Aquitania and part in 
Narbonensis [Consorani]. The western boundary 
of Narbonensis therefore ran from the Pyrenee.s 
northwards, and passed west of Toulouse. Perhaps 
it was continued northwards to the Tarnis {Tam). 

We cannot determine the point where the Cevennes 
I became the boundary ; but if part of the Ruteni were 
f still in the Narbonensis, the boundary may have run 
along the Tam to the Cevennes and the Mons Le- 
sura, one of the highest points of the range {La 
Lozh'e). From the Lozere northwards the mountain 
country borders the Rhone as far as Lugdunum, 
which was not in Narbonensis. The northern bound¬ 
ary of Narbonensis ran along the Rhone from Lug¬ 
dunum to Geneva at the west end of the Leman 
lake. Pliny mentions the Gehenna (Cebenna) and 
the Jura as northern boundaries of the Provincia ; 
but his notion of the direction of the Jura was not 
exact, though it is true that the range touches a part 
of the northern boundary. Ptolemy makes the Adulas 
the southern limit of the eastern boundary of Belgica 
(ii. 9. § 5); and Adulas is also the northern limit of 
the eastern boundary of Narbonensis. The southern 
boundary of Belgica from the Adulas westward was 
the northern boundary of Narbonensis. It is difficult 
to say whether the geographer is making a boundary 
of his own or following an administrative division ; 
but we may certainly conclude that the Narbonensis 
contained the upper valley of the Rhone (the Valaia\ 
for the Bernese Alps which form the northern sids 
of this great valley are a natural boundary, and the 
Helvetii were not in the Valais [HiiLVETii]. Wo 
may conclude then that the Seduni, Veragri, and f 
Nantuates, who were not within the Provincia as ' 
defined by Caesar, were within the limits of the 
Narbonensis. One of the common roads to Italy 
was from Octodurus {Martigny in the Valais) 
over the Alpis Pennina {Great St. Bernard). The 
Narbonensis is thus a natural division comprehend¬ 
ing the upper valley of the Rhone, the Leman lake 
and the countries south of it to the Alps, the country 
on the south side of the Rhone from the lake to 
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£yon, and the conntry south of Lyon. The part of 
the ProVincia south of Lyon is a valley between the 
Alps on the east and the Cevemrn on the west, 
which becomes wider as we advance south. On the 
east side the lower Alps and the Alpine valleys cover 
a large part of the country. On the west, the Ci- 
vetmes and the lower ranges connected with them 
leave a very narrow tract between the Rhone and the 
mountains till we come to the latitude of Avignon and 
Nimes. The southern part of the Rhone valley 
between Massilia and the Pyrenees contains a large 
extent of level country. The southern part of this 
great valley is more Italian than Gallic in position, 
climate, and products. The Rhone, which cuts it 
into two parts, has numerous branches which join it 
from the Alps ; but the mountain streams which 
flow into it from the Chennes^ are few [Rhoikanus]. 

The rivers of the Provincia west of the Rhone 
flow from the Cevennes and from the Pyrenees into 
the Mediterranean. They are all comparatively small. 
The Classius of Avienus is probably the Cauldzon, 
so far as we can conclude from the name ; the Ledus 
is the Zee, which flows by Montpellier ; the Arauris 
(HerauU) flows past Agatho (Agde)-, the Libria or 
Liria may be the Livron [Libuia] ; the Obris or 
Orbis (Orbe); the Narbo or Atax (^Atide'), which 
passes bfarhonne ; the Ruscino or Tetis (Zc<), and 
the Tichis (Tech^ which enters the Mediterranean 
a few miles north of Portus Veneris (^Port Vendre'). 
Between the Var and the Rhone there are very few 
streams, for the form of the surface is such that 
nearly all the drainage runs into the Rhone. There 
is the Argenteus (Argens), and a few insignificant 
streams between the Argenteus and the delta of the 
Rhone. 

The extreme western part of the Provincia com¬ 
prehends a portion of the basin of the Garonm^ 
for Toulouse is on this river. The valley of the 
Aude between the Cevennes and the Pyrenees forms 
an easy approach from the Mediterranean to the waters 
of the Garonne and to the Atlantic,— a circumshince 
which facilitated the commerce between the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Atlantic, and made this a com¬ 
mercial route at a very early period. [Naubo.] 

The coa.st from the Pyrenaeum Promontoriuni to 
a pqint a few miles south of Miissilia forms .a great 
bay called the Gallicus Sinus: it is generally flat, .and 
in many places it is lined by marshes and lakes. 
This part of the coast contains the Delta of the 
Rhone. East of Massilia the country is hilly and 
dry. The port of Massilia is naturally a poor place. 
East of it is the port of Telo Martius (Zow/cw), and 
a few other ports of little value. Mela’s remark 
(ii. 5) is true; “ On the shore of the Provincia there 
are some places with some names; but there are few 
cities, because there are few ports and all the coast 
is exposed to the Auster and the Africus.” There 
are a few small islands along the eastern coast, the 
Stoechades, Planasia, Leron, and other rocky islets. 
The dimensions of the Provincia, according to Agrip- 
pa^s measurement, are said to be 270 M. P. in 
length and 248 M. P. in breadth. But we neither 
know how the measures were taken, nor whether the 
numbers in Pliny’s text (iii. 4) are correct. How¬ 
ever we learn that this, like many other parts of the 
empire, was surveyed and measured under Agrippa’s 
orders. 

The length of the coast of Narbonensis is above 
260 miles. The direct distance from Toulouse to 
the mouth of the Var is near 300 miles; and from 
the junction of the Rhone and the Sadne^ the direct 
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distance to the sea measured along a meridian is 
about 180 miles. But these measures give only an 
imperfect idea of the area of the country, because 
the outline is irregular. Strabo (iv. pp. 178,179) has 
preserved a measurement which has followed a 
Roman road from the Pyrenees to the Var, The 
distance from the temple of Aphrodite at the Py¬ 
renees to Narbo is 63 Roman miles ; thence to 
Nemausus 88; from Nemausus through Ugemum 
and Tarasco to the warm springs called Sextiae 
(Aquae Sextiae), which are near Massilia, 53; 
and thence to Antipolis and to the Varus, 73 ; 
the whole making 277 miles. Some reckon, he 
says, from the Aphrodisium to tiie Varus 2600 
stadia, and some add 200 more, fer they do not 
agree about the distance. Two thousand six 
hundred stadia arc 325 Roman miles. When Strabo 
wrote, the distance along the road from Narbo to 
the Var was not measured, or he did not know it. 
The other great road which he describes is a road 
through the Vocontii and the territory of Cottius : 
“ As far as Ugernum and Tarasco the road from Ne¬ 
mausus is the same as the route just described; but 
from Tarasco to the borders of the Vocontii over tho 
Druentia and through Caballio (^Cavaillon on the 
Durance) is 63 miles; and again, from Caballio to 
the other limit of the Vocontii toward the land of 
Cottius to the village Epebrodunum (Embrodunum, 
Emhrun) is 99 miles; then 99 more through the 
village Brigantium (^Brianqon) and Scincomagus 
and the passage of the Alpes (the pass of Mont 
Genevre) to Ocelum [Ocelum], tho limit of the 
land of Cottius; the country from Scincomagus is 
reckoned a part of Italy, and from there to Ocelum 
is 27 miles.” Ho says in another place (iv. p. 187) 
that this road through the Vocontii is the shorter, 
but though the other road along tho Massiliotic coast 
and the Ligurian territory is longer, the passes over 
the hills into Italy are easier, for tho mountains in 
those parts sink lower. 

These were the two great roads in the Provincia. 
There was a road in the west from Narbo through 
Carcaso to Tolosa. There was also a road from 
Arelate (^Arles) at tho bifurcation of the Rhone 
northward on the east side of the Rhone, through 
Aveuio, Ai’uusio, Valentia, and Vienna ( Vienne)^ to 
Lugdunum; this was one of Agrippa’s roads(Strab. iv. 
p. 208). There was no road on the opposite side of 
the river, or no great road, the land on that side not 
being well adapted for the construction of a road. 
There were other roads over tlie Alps. There was a 
road from Lugdunum and Vienna up the valley of the 
Isara inhere) to the Alpis Graia (^Little St. Bernard)^ 
which in the time of Augustus was much used 
(Strab. iv. p. 208); and there was the road from 
Augusta Praetoria {Aosta) in Italy over the Gi'eat 
St. Bernai'd to Octodurus {Martigny) and Penni- 
lucus, at the east end of the Lake of Geneva j and 
thence into the country of the Helvetii. 

Within the limits of Narbonensis there is every 
variety of surfajc^ and climate, Alpine mountains 
and Alpine vpjleys, sterile rocky tracts and fertile 
plains, winter for nine months in the year and sum¬ 
mer for as many months. Pliny says of it; Agro¬ 
rum cu|tu, virorum morumque dignatione, amplitu- 
dine opum, nulli provinciarum postferenda breviter- 
que Italia verius quam provincia.” (Pliny, iii. 4.) 
The climate is only mild in the south part and in 
the lowlands. As we descend tho Rhone a differ¬ 
ence is felt. About Arausio {Orange) the olive 
appears, a tree that marks a warm climate. All 
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the NarWitie,*’ says Strabo, ‘‘has the sitme natural 
pi'odttcts as Italia; but as we advance towards the 
north and the Ceminenon (C^vennes)^ the land 
planted with the olive and tho fig terminates, but all 
the other things are grown. The grape also does not 
ripen well as we advance further north” (iv. p. 178). 
Strabo’s remark about the olive is true. As we 
advance from Ntmes by the great road to Clermont 
Ferrand in the Auverffne^ we ascend gradually in a 
north-west direction to a rocky country well planted 
with vines, mulberry trees, and olives. After pro¬ 
ceeding a few miles further the olives suddenly 
disappear, a sign that we have passed the limits of 
the temperature which they require. The country 
is now an irregular plateau, rocky and sterile, but in 
parts well planted with mulberries and vines; and 
there is a little wheat. Before descending to An- 
dusia (Andiise), which is deep sunk in a gorge of 
tho Vardo {Gardon'), a few more olives are seen, but 
these are the last Wo are approacliing tho rugged 
CSvennes. 

The native population of the Provincia were 
Aquitani, Celtae, and Ligures. Tho Aquitani 
were in the parts along the base of the Pyrenees. 
The Ligures in the historical i)eriod occupied the 
south-east part of tho Provincia, north and east of 
Marseille^ and it is probable that tiiey were once on 
the west side of the Ilhono also. The Greeks were 
on tho coast, east and west of the city of ^fassilia 
[Massilia]. After tlie count ly was reduced to 
tho forn\ of a Provincia, the Italians flocked to the 
Provincia to make money. They were petty dealers 
(mercatores), bankers, and money-lenders (negoti- 
atore.s), sheep-fectlers, agriculturists, and traders. 
(Cic. pi'O P. Qiiiniio, c. 3, pro Fonteioy c. 
5.) The wine of Italy was imported into tho Pro¬ 
vincia in Cicero’s time, and a duty was levied on 
it, if not at the port, at least in its transit through 
the country {pro Fimtdo, c. 9). Cicero sneeringly 
says, “Wo Romans are the most just of men, for we 
do not allow tho Transalpine nations to plant the 
olive and the vine, in order that our olive plantations 
and vineyards may bo worth more” {de Re Publica, 
iii. 9). It does not appear from Cicero when this 
selfish order was made. But the vine is a native of 
Narbonensis, and the Greeks made wine, as we might 
safely assume, and they sold it to tho Gulli. Posi¬ 
donius, whom Cicero knew, and who had travelled in 
the country, says that the rich Galli bought Italian 
wine and wine from tho Massaliots. (Posidonius, 
ap, A then. iv. p. 152.) If any of tho Galli got 
this wine, the Galli of the Provincia would have it. 

This favourite province of the Romans was full of 
large cities, which under the Empire were orna¬ 
mented with works both splendid and useful, am¬ 
phitheatres, temples, theatres, and aqueducts. Many 
of these buildings have perished, but the magnificent 
monuments at Arles and Nimes, and the less striking 
remains in other cities, show what tliis country was 
under Roman dominion. 

Tho tribes or peoples within tho limits of the 
Provincia are very numerous. Pliny has a long list. 
On the west side of the Rhone at tho toot of the 
Pyrenees were the Consorani and Sordones or Sordi. 
North of them were the Volcae Tectosages, whose 
capital was Tolosa; and the Ruteni Provinciales. 
The Volcae Arecomici occupied the country east of 
the Tectosages and extended to the Rhone. The 
position of the Tasconi, a small people mentioned by 
Pliny, is only a matter of conjecture [Tasoojti]. 
North of the Arecomici only one people is men- 
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tioned between the C^vennes and the Rhone, tbh 
Helvii [Helvii] . The A rdkhe (a mountain stream 
from the Chennea) flows through their country into 
the Rhone. It was by the valley of the Ardhch/a 
that Caesar got over tho C^vennes into the country 
of the Arverni through the snow in the depth of 
winter (B. G. vii. 8). He conld go no other way* 
for he tells us that he went through the territory of 
the Helvii. 

East of the Rhone the tribes were very numerous 
for the surface is larger and full of valleys. It has 
been already observed that the Seduni, Veragri, and 
Nantuates must have been included in the Nar¬ 
bonensis of Augustus. The Allobroges occupied the 
country south-west of Geneva, to the Iskre and the 
Rhone. Pliny’s list of names in the Provincia com¬ 
prises all l‘tolemy’8, with some slight variations, 
except the Commoni, Elicoci, and Sentii. Some of 
the names in Pliny are probably corrupt, and nothing 
is known about some of tho peoples. The following 
are the principal peoples south of the Nantuates and 
Allobroges: the Centrones, Gmioceli, Medulli, Cii- 
turiges, Tricorii, Segovellauni, Tricastini, Cavares, 
Vocontii, Vulgientes, Bodiontici, and Albici, all of 
them north of the Druentia or its branches. South 
of them were the Salyes or Salluvii, tho neigh¬ 
bours of Massilia; the Suetri, Oxybii, Deciates, and 
the Nerusi, who were sepiirated from Italy by tho 
Var. ^ [G. L,] 

PRUSA {Upovera: Eth. npou<ro€iJf),. generally 
with the addition of M or nrphs rep to 

distinguish it from another place of the same name, 
was situated at the nortl)ern foot of Mount Olympus, 
in Mysia. Pliny (v. 43) states that the town was 
built by Hannibal during his stay with Prusias, 
which can only moan that it was built by Prusias, 
whose name it bears, on the advice of Hannibal. 
According to the common text of Strabo (xii. p. 564), 
it was founded by one Prusias, who waged war 
against Croesus, for whom Stopbanus B. {s, v.) sub¬ 
stitutes Cyrus. As no such Prusias is known in 
tho age of Croesus or Cyrus, various conjectures 
liave been made upon tho passage of Strabo, but 
without success. At all events, it is acknowledged 
by Dion Chrysostomus {Oral, xliii. p. 585), who 
was a native of the town, that it was neither very 
ancient nor very large. It was, however, as Strabo 
remarks well governed, continued to flourish under 
tho Roman einperora (Plin. Epist. x. 85), and 
W'as celebrated for its warm baths, which still exist, 
and bore the name of the “ royal waters.” (Athcn. ii. 
p. 43; Steph. B. 8. V. 0e'p)aa.) Under the Greek 
emperors it suffered much during the wars against 
the Turks (Nicet. Chon. pp. 186,389); when at 
last it fell into their hands, it was for a time the 
capital of their empire under the name of Brusa or 
Bronssa^ which it still bears, for it still is one of 
the most flourishing towns in Asia Minor, (Browne’s 
Travels in Walpole’s Turhey, vol. ii. p. 108; Sestini, 
Mon. Vet. p. 70; Hamilton, i. p. 71, &c.) 

Ptolemy (v. 1. § 13) and Pliny (v. 43) mention 
a town of the same name on the river Hyppius or 
Hypius, in Bithynia, which, according to Memnon 
(cc. 29, 42, 49), had formerly been called Cierus 
(KUpoj), and had belonged to the territory of 
Horacleia, but liad been taken by Prusias, who 
changed its name. But there seems to be some con¬ 
fusion here between Cierus and Cius, the latter of 
which is known to have received the name of 
Prusias from the king of that name. (Strab. xii. 
pp, 563, 566.) [jLS.] 
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PBYMNE'SIA or PRYMNE'SUS (Upvfivriffla, 
npvfmtfT^s: Eih. a small town in 

central Phiygia. (Ptol. v. 2. § 24; Hierocl. p. 677; 
Cmc. Chaiced, p. 673.) Pococke (Travels^ iii. 
c. 15) found an inscription containing the name of 
this town near Afiom Cara-kmar. Leake (^Asia 
Minorf p. 55) shows that the inscription does not 
refer to Prymnesia, but to some person whose name 
ended in menneas. No inference, therefore, can be 
drawn from it as to the site of that town. Franz 
(^Funf Inschriften^ p .5) has proved, by incontrover¬ 
tible arguments from other inscriptions, that Prym¬ 
nesia must have been situated at Seid-eUGIinziy 
between Eski^Shehr and Coniah^ where a few re¬ 
mains of an ancient Greek town still exist. (Leake, 
Asia Minor^ p. 21.) [L. S.] 

PRY'TANIS (ITpiJravij), a small river in the 
east of Pontus, which has its sources in the Moschici 
Montes, and flows by the town of Abgabes. (Arrian, 
PeripL P. E. p. 7; Anonym. Peripl. P. E, p. 15, 
where it is called Prytanes.) It is perhaps the 
same river as that called by Scylax (p. 32) Por- 
danis. [L. S.] 

PSACUM {^a.KQv), a promontory on the NW. 
coast of Crete, forming the termination of Mt. 
Tityrus, now called C.Spada. (Ptol. iii. 15. § 8.) 
PSAMATHUS. [Taknarum.] 

PSAPHIS. [Attica, p. 330, a.] 

PSEBO'A or PSEBO (^egwa, Strab. xvii. p.822; 

Steph. B. s. v.), the modern Tsatm^ one of 
the enormous lakes S. of Meroe, wliich feed the 
principal tributaries of the Nile. The 10th parallel 
of N. latitude nearly bisects the lake Pseboa. Ac¬ 
cording to Stephanus, it was five days’ journey from 
Aethiopia, i. e. from Axumc. In the centre of the 
lake was a populous island — a depot of the ivory 
trade, and frequented also by the hunters of the 
Hippopotamus, the hides of which animal were ex¬ 
ported to Aegypt, and employed as coverings for 
shields. On the E. and S. tho lake was encom¬ 
passed by lofty mountains, wliich abounded in mi¬ 
neral wealth (Tlieophrast, de Lapid. p. 695, ed. 
Schneider), and whose periodical torrents, according 
to Agatbarchides (c. 5. ap. Hudson, Geogr. Min.') 
poured their waters over the plains of the Trog¬ 
lodytes. [W.B.D.] 

*'PSELCIS Strab. xvii. p. 820; Jtin. 

Anton, p. 162; Aristid. Aegin. p. 512), 

was a town of the region Dodccaschocnus 
situated on the left bank of the Nile. Ori¬ 
ginally Pselcis was Tittle more than a suburb of the 
older Aethiopian town Tachomiiso; but it speedily 
outgrew its parent, so that in process of time Ta- 
ohompso was denominated Contra-Pselcis. In it. c. 
23 the Aethiopian nation, alarmed by tlie approach 
of the Homans to their frontier, haras.sed the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Philae and Syeno, and it became ne¬ 
cessary to repel their incursions. C. Petronius, 
accordingly, who had succeeded Aelius Gallus in 
the government of Aegypt, undertook to drive them 
back, and Pselcis was one of the towns which sub- 
mitt^ to him. (Strab. 1. c. ; Dion Cass. liv. 5.) 
So long as the Homans maintained their hold on 
Northern Aethiopia, Pselcis was tho permanent head¬ 
quarters of a troop of German horse. The modem 
hamlet of Pakkeh occupies a portion of the site of 
the ancient Pselcis. [W. B. D.] 

PSE'SSII, or PSESSI C^^crffioi, Ptol. v. 9. § 17; 
lf7i(r<rol, Apollod. ap. Steph. B. s.v.; in Plin. vi. 7, 
the old editions have Psesii, but Sillig reads Psessi; 
it appears from an inscription that Psessi is the 
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correct fotm, Inscr. in Jahn’s JaJkrJmcker^ voL 
xxxvi. p. 225), a people in Sarmatia Asiatica^ 
placed by Ptolemy between the lake Maeotw and the 
Hippici Montes after the Siraceni, 

PSEUDOCE'LIS (^(vlSKtjKis), a town of the 
Elisari in Arabia Felix, identified by some modern 
writers with Mochha. (Ptol. vi. 7. § 7.) 
PSEUDOPENIAS. [Hesperides.] 

PSEUDO'STOMOS(^€v5(krTOjLioy voraibihs, Ptol. 
vii. 1. §§ 8, 33, 83, 85, 86), a stream of western 
India, which Ptolemy describes as flowing from Mt. 
Bettigo near Coimbatore to the sea near Muziria 
{Mangahr). It cannot with certainty be identified 
with any existing river, especially as along that 
coast, between lat. 10° and 15°, there are a great 
number of streams which, flowing but a short dis¬ 
tance from mountains wliich approach the sea are 
little better than torrents. [V.] 

PSILE, a small island, forming one of a cluster, 
off the coast of Ionia, opposite to Clazomenae. (Plin. 
v. 31. s. 38.) 

PSILLIS QVlWis), a small river on the coast of 
Phrygia, flowing into the Euxine between Artano 
and Calpe, and affording at its mouth a good road 
for small vessels. (Strab. xii. p. 543; Ptol. v. 1. 
§ 5; Anonym. Peripl, P. p. 2; Plin. vi. 1 • Arrian, 
Peripl, P, E, p. 13, where it is called Psilis; Mari- 
cian, p. 69, where it is written Psillius; comp. Steph. 
B. a, V, 'AffKavLa.) [L. S.] 

PSOPHIS Q¥(io<pts: Eth, V^cixptSios), a city in the 
NW. extremity of Arcadia, bounded on the N. by 
Arcadia, and on tho W. by Elis. It was a very 
ancient place. It is said to have been originally 
called Erymanthus, and its territory to have been 
ravaged by the Erymanthiau boar. (Pans. viii. 24. 
§ 2 ; Hecat. ap. SUqdi. B. a. v, Wofcpis ; Apollod. ii. 
5. § 4.) It afterwards received the name of Phegia or 
Phegoiu (i>7)yia, ^r^yeia), apparently from the oaks 
(^fpyjyoi), whicJi aro still found upon the site of tho 
town ; though the ancients, as usual, derived tlie 
name from an eponymous founder, Phegeus. (Stepli. 
B. a. vv. ^'^yua, "Veatpis ; Paus. 1. c,) It was called 
Psophis by Echepliron and Proinachus, sons of Her¬ 
cules, who are said to have conio from Sicily and 
given to the town this name after tlieir mother 
P.sophis. (Paus. 1. c.) Psophis, while still called 
Phegia, was celebrated as tho residence of Alcmacon, 
who fled thither from Argos, after slaying his mother, 
and married Alphesiboea, the daughter of Phegeus. 
(Pau.s. viii. 24. § 8; JJkt. of Biogr, a, v. Alcmakon.) 
In consequence of their connection with Alcmaeon, 
the Psophidii took part in the second expedition 
against I'liehes, and refused to join the other Greeks 
in the Trojan War. (Paus. viii. 24. ^ 10.) 

P.sophis is rarely mentioned in history. In b. c* 
219 it was in possession of the Eleians, and was 
taken by Philip, king of Macedonia, who was then 
in alliance with the Achacans. lu narrating this 
event Polybius gives an accurate description of the 
town. “ Psophis,” he says, “ is confessedly an ancient 
foundation of the Arcadians in the district Azanis. 
It is situated in the central parts of Peloponnesus, 
but in the western comer of Arcadia, and adjoining 
the Achaeans dwelling furthest towards tlie west. 
It also overhangs conveniently tlie country of the 
Eleians, with whom the city was then in close 
alliance, Philip marched thither in three days front 
Caphyae, and encamped upon the hills opposite to 
the city, where he could safely have a view of the 
whole city and the surrounding places. When the 
king observed the strength of place, ho was at a 
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loss what to do. On the western side of the town 
there is a rapid torrent, impassable during the greater 
part of the winter, and which, rushing down from 
the mountains, makes the city exceedingly strong 
and inaccessible, in consequence of the size of the 
ravine which it W gradually formed. On the east¬ 
ern side flows the Erymanthus, a large and impetuous 
river, concerning which there are so many stories. 
As the western torrent joins the Erymanthus on the 
southern side of the city, its three sides are sur¬ 
rounded by rivers, and rendered secure in the manner 
described. On the remaining side towards the north 
a strong hill hangs over, summnded by a wall, and 
serving the purpose of a well-placed citadel. The 
town itself also is provided with walls, remarkable 
for their size and construction.” (Polyb. iv. 70.) 
From this description it is evident that the Eryman¬ 
thus on the eastern side of the city is the river of 
Sopot6 ; and that the western torrent, which we learn 
from Pausanias (viii. 24. § 3) bore the name of Aro- 
anius, is the river of Ghemiotzdna. About 300 feet 
below the junction of these rivers the united stream 
is joined by a third, smaller tlian the other two, 
called the river of Lopesi or Skupi, which rises on 
the frontiers of Cleitor, near Seirue. From these 
three rivers the place is now called TripStamo. 
The banks of the Erymanthus and the Aroanius are 
precipitous, but not very high; and between them 
and the steep summit of the hill upon which the 
town stood there is a small space of level or gently- 
rising ground. The summit is a sharp ridge, sending 
forth two roots, one of* which descends nearly to the 
angle of junction of the two streams, the other 
almost to the bank of the Erymanthus at the eastern 
extremity of the city. (Leake, Mw'ea, vol. ii. 
p. 242.) 

Philip, in his attack upon Psophis, crossed the 
bridge over the Erymanthus, which was probably in 
the same position as tho modern bridge, and then 
drew up his men in tho narrow space between the 
river and the walls. While the Macedonians wero 
attempting to scale the walls in three separate parties, 
the Eleians made a sally from a gate in the upper 
part of tho town. Tliey were, however, driven back 
by tho Cretans in Philips army, who followed the 
fugitives into the town. Euripidas and the garrison 
then retreated into the citadel, and shortly afterwards 
surrendered to Philip. (Polyb. iv. 71, 72.) 

Pausanias saw at Psophis a ruined temple of Aphro¬ 
dite Erycina, heroa of Promachus and Echepliron, 
the tomb of Alcmaeon, and near tho Erymantliu.s a 
temple sacred to that stream. (Paus. viii. 24. § 7.) 
Leake also noticed a part of a theatre, not mentioned 
by Pausanias, on tho side of the hill towards the 
Aroanius. Nino hundred feet above the junction of 
the two rivers, and near the walls on the bank of the 
Erymanthus, Leake also found some remains of a 
public building, 96 feet in length, below which there 
is a source of water in tlio bank. Ho conjectures 
that they may be the remains of the temple of Ery¬ 
manthus. 

Psophis was about 2 miles in circumference. The 
town-walls followed the crest of the ridge to the 
northward and the bank above tlie two rivers on the 
opposite side; and they are traceable nearly through¬ 
out the entire circuit of the place. On tho north¬ 
eastern side of the town, which is the only part not 
protected by the two rivers or by the precipices at 
the back of tho hill, there was a double inclosure. 
Leake could not trace the inclosure of the citadel. 

At the distance of 30 stadia from Psophis was 
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Seirae (2«lpo^), which Pausanias describes as the 
boundary of the Psophidii and Cleitorii (viii. 23. § 9, 
24. § 3). On the road from Psophis to Tbelpusa 
lay Tropaea, upon tho left bank of the Ladon, near 
which was the grove Aphrodisium, after which came 
a column with an ancient inscription upon it, marking 
the boundaries of Psophis and Thelpusa. (Leake, 
Morea^ vol. ii. p. 240, seq.; Boblaye, Recherches^ 
^c. p. 158 ; Curtius, PeloponnesoSj ved, i. p. 384, 
seq.) 
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a a. Ancient walls. 

b. Theatre. 

c, Fouixlations of a large building. 
d d. Churches. 

e. Hridne over tho Aroanius. 

f. Bridge over the Kryin.-inthus. 
g e. Position of the army of Philip. 

ft. Khan of Trip6tamo, 

PSYCIIIUM (^UX‘0*', Steph. B.s.v.; Pt<d. iii. 
17. § 4; 'Vux^a, Sladiasm. Mar. Matjn. p. 298, 
Hoffmann; Eth. a town on the south coast 

of Crete, placed by Ptolemy between the mouths of 
tlie rivers Massalia and Electra, and by the Sta- 
dia.smus 12 stadia to the west of Sulia, a distance 
which agrees veiy well with the situation of Kaetri, 
(P.'i.sliley, Crete y vol. i. p. 304.) 

PSYCHRUS (yvxp6s), a small river in the east 
of Pontus, forming the boundary between the tribes 
of tho Colchi and Sanni. (Arrian, Peripl. P. E. 
p. 6; Anonym. Peripl. P. E. p. 14.) [L. S.] 

PSYLLI (YiyAAot, Hecat. Fr. 303, ed. Klausen; 
Herod, iv. 173 ; Strab. ii. p. 131, xiii. p. 588, xvii. 
pp. 814, 838 ; PI in. v. 4, vii. 2, viii. 38, xi. 30, 
XXV. 76, xxviii. 6; Aelian, Nat. An. vi. 33), a 
people on the shores of tho Greater Syrtis, who 
bordered on the Nasamones, occupying that part of 
the shores of S6rt which lies between Aulad Sliman 
and Aulad Naim. According to Herodotus (JL c.) 
they sallied forth against Notes, or the S. wind, ai\d 
were buried in the sands wiiich were raised by the 
offended wind. Their country was afterwards oc¬ 
cupied by tlio Nasamones. 

The story gives a vivid picture of thoso seas of 
sand, unbathed by dew or rain, when the fine dust¬ 
like particles, rising through the rarefied air, roll up 
in dark oppressive clouds. They were supposed by 
the ancients to have a secret art enabling them to 
secure themselves from the poison of serpents, like 
the “ Hdwee,” or snake jugglers of Cairo. (Wil¬ 
kinson, Ancient EgyptianSj vol. v. p. 241 ; Lane, 
Modem Egyptians^ vol. ii. p. 214; Quatrembre, 
Mhfi.8ur V Egypte^ vol. i. pp. 203-^211.) Cato 
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brougiit some of these people in his train when he 
led the waj into the depths of the desert which 
skirts the Lesser Syrtis (Plut. Cat Min, 56 ; Lucan, 
ix. 891) ; and Octavius made use of the services of 
these poison-suckers, it was said, in order to restore 
his victim, Cleopatra, to life. (Dion Cass. li. 14; 
comp. Lucan, ix. 925.) [E. B. J.] 

PSYLLIUM (^vXKiov^ or ^liAAo), a 

fortified emporium on the coast of Bithjnia, between 
Crenides and Tium. (Ptol. v. 1. § 7; Arrian, 
Peripl. P. E. 14,* Anonym. Peripl, P, E. p. 5; 
Marcian, p. 70; Steph. B. a. v. 1'uAAa; Tab, Pent- 
ing, erroneously calls it Scylleum.) [L. S.] 

PSYRA (Yvpd), a small island in the Aegean 
sea, to the north-west of Chios, at a distance of 50 
stadia from Cape Melaenae in Chios, and having 
only 40 stadia in circumference. It was a lofty, 
rocky island, and contained on its south-east coast a 
small town of the same name, (Strab. xiv. p. 645; 
Plin. V, 36; Steph. B. s. v.; Horn. Od, iii, 171.) 
Its modem name is Tpsara. [L. S.] 

PSYTTALEIA (’'PuTToAcia), a small island off 
the Attic coast between Poiraeeus and Sakmis. For 
details see Salamis. 

PTANDARIS or PTANDARA, a place in Cap- 
padocia on the south-west of Arabissus. (/<. Ant 
pp. 178, 180, 210, 212, &c., where we sometimes 
read the ablative Ptandari, and sometimes Ptan- 
daris.) [L. S.] 

PTA'RENUS (UrdptPoSf Arrian, Trtd, c. 4), a 
small tributary of the Upper Indus, which flows 
into that river a little above PesMwar, Lassen con¬ 
jectures that it is the present Burrindu. (Lassen, 
Map of Anc. India.) [V.] 

PTE'LEA, an ancient name of Ephesus. (Plin. 
V. 29. 8. 31.) 

PTEXEOS (nreAecor), a small lake in Mysia, 
near Ophrynium on the coast of the Hellespont. 
(Herod, vii. 42; Strab. xiii. p. 595; Schol, ad Plot 
V. 2. § 3.) [L. S.] 

PTE'LEUM. 1. (nTfAfdy: Eth. nTcA€dTi7S, 
nrtfAeoiJcrtor, nreAcfus), a town of Thessaly, on the 
south-western side of I’hthiotis, and near the en¬ 
trance of the Sinus Pagasaeus. It stood betw^een 
Antron and Halos, and was distant from the latter 
110 stadia, according to Artemidorus. (Strab. ix. 
p. 433.) It is mentioned by Homer as governed by 
Protesilaus, to whom the neighbouring town of 
Antron also belonged. (//. ii. 697.) In b, c. 192, 
Antiochus landed, at Pteleum in order to carry on 
the war against the Romans in Greece (Liv. xxxv. 
43). In B. c. 171, the town, having been deserted 
by its inhabitants, was destroyed by the consul 
Licinius. (Liv. xlii. 67.) It seems never to have 
recovered from this destruction, as Pliny speaks of 
Pteleum only as a forest (“ nemus Pteleon,” IMin. 
iv. 8. s, 15). The form Pteleos is used by Lucan 
(vi. 352) and Mela (ii. 3). Pteleum stood near 
the modem village of Pteled, or Ftelio^ upon a 
peaked hill crowned by the remains of a town and 
castle of the middle ages, called Old FUlio. On 
its side is a large marsh, which, as Leake observes, 
was probably in the more flourishing ages of Greece 
a rich and productive meadow, and hence the epithet 
of Afxeirofrji', which Homer Q. <?.) has applied to 
Pteleum. (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. i. p. 341, 
seq.) 

2. A town of Triphylia, in Elis, belonging to 
Nestor (Horn. It ii. 594), is said by Strabo to have 
been a ^ony from the Thessalian Pteleum.^ This 
town had di^ppeared in Strabo's time ; bat ita on- 
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inhabited woody site was still called Pteleasimum. 
(Strab. viii. pp. 349, 350.) 

3. A fortress in the territory of Erythrae, in 
Ionia. (Thuc. viii. 24, 31.) Pliny (v. 29. s. 31) 
mentions Pteleon, Helos, and Dorium as near Eryth¬ 
rae, but those places are confused by Pliny with 
the Triphylian towns in Homer (Z. c.). 

PTE'RIA (nrepfo), the name of a town and dis¬ 
trict in Cappadocia, mentioned only by Herodotus (i. 
76), who relates that a great battle was fought in 
this district between Cyms and Croesus. Stephanas 
B. mentions Pterium, a town of the Medes, and 
Pteria, a town of Sinope (s. v. XlTepiov), 

PTEROS, one of four islands — the other three 
being Labatanis, Coboris, and Sambracate — lying 
off the coast of the Sabaei in Arabia, and corre¬ 
sponding in number, and the last of the four in 
name, with the Sohar islands. (Plin. vi. 28. s. 32; 
Forster, Arabia^ vol. ii. p. 230.) 

PTOLEDERMA (TlroXtZfppu)^ a town of the 
Eutresii, in Arcadia, which was deserted in conse¬ 
quence of the removal of its inhabitants to Megalo¬ 
polis. (Paus. viii. 27. § 3.) 

PTOLEMATS. 1. (nroAe/tafy Ptol. iv. 5. § 
57), a small town of the Arsinoite nome in Middle 
Aegypt. It was situated between Heracleopolia 
Magna and Arsinoe, near the point of junction be¬ 
tween the Bahr Jiiscf and the Nile. The modern 
village of EULahum occupies a portion of the site 
of the Arsinoite Ptolemais. 

2. Ptolemais Theron (IlToAe^uaty 07?pwv, Ptol. 

1. 8. § 1, iv. 7. § 7, viii. 16. § 10; HToAeMafy, 
Strab. xvii. pp. 768—76 ; Agatharch. ap. Phot. 
pp.457—459, ed.Bekker; PtolemaisEpithcras,Plin. 
vi. 29. 8. 34), was originally an Aelhiopian village 
situated on the southern skirts of the forest which 
extended from the S. side of the Troglodytic Bere¬ 
nice to lat. 17° N. Its Convenient situation on the 
coast of tho Red Sea and in the heart of the region 
where elephauts abounded induced Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (b. c. 282—246) to occupy, enlarge, and 
fortify tho village, which thenceforward was named 
Ptolemais after its second founder. Philadelphus, 
indeed, before ho colonised this outpost of his king¬ 
dom, used every effort to persuade the Aethiopian 
hunters [ELKPiiANTornAGi] to abstain from the 
flesh of these animals, or to reserve a portion at 
least of them for tho roy.al stables. But they re¬ 
jected his offers, replying that for the kingdom of 
Aegypt they would not forego the pleasure of hunt¬ 
ing and eating elephants. Hitherto the Aegyptians 
had imported these animals from Asia, the Asiatic 
breed being stronger and larger than the African. 
But tho supply was precarious; the cost of import¬ 
ation was great; and the Aethiopian forests afforded 
an ample supply both for war and the royal house¬ 
hold. As the depot of the elephant trade, including 
that also in hides and ivory, Ptolemais attained a 
high degree of prosperity, and ranked among the 
principal cities of Aethiopia. From its market it 
is probable that Carthage also derived its supply of 
elephants, since about the period of Philadelphus* 
reign the Carthaginians employed these animals 
more frequently in war. (Liv. xvii. Epit ; Florus, ii. 

2. § 28.) Ptolemais had, properly speaking, no harbour, 
and the Aegyptian vessels were compelled to run up 
to Berenice whenever the N. or E. winds prevailed: 
in the present day the Red Sea coast at this point is 
appi-oachable only by boats. The roadstead of Pto¬ 
lemais, however, was partially sheltered from the E. 
winds by an island covered with olive-trees. In ita 
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Beighboatbood the freshwater lake Monoleos afforded 
it a good supply of water and fish. The shell of 
the true land>tortoise was found at Ptolemais : it is 
described by Agatharchides (ap, Geogr. Mhwr. p. 40, 
Hudson; Peripl Mar. Eryihr. p. 17) as covered 
.with small lozeuge-shaped plates, of the whiteness 
of the pearl-oyster. To ancient geographers the 
.position of Ptolemais was of great importance, being 
one of the points from which their computations 
of latitude were made. Modern geogi’aphers, how¬ 
ever, are not agreed as to the degree in which it 
should be placed, some identifying it with Ba8- 
AssiZf oppo.site the island of Wellesley, while others 
(Vincent, Voyage of Nearchus, vol. ii. p. 92) pre¬ 
fer a more southerly site, near the port of Mirza- 
Mombarrik. (Comp. Mannert, vol. x. 1. p. 48, 
seq.) 

3. (JlroXtpcAs V 'Epptlov, Ptol. i. 15. § 11, iv. 
5. § 56 ; nToAt/xai*«h Strab. xvii. p, 813), 

a city of Upper Aogypt, NW. of Abydus, and situ¬ 
ated on the western side of the Nile. It can hardly 
be regarded, however, as an Aegyptian city, its 
population and civil institutions being almost exclu¬ 
sively Greek, and its importance derived entirely 
from the favour of the Ptolemies. The ruins of 
Ptolemais Hermii are supposed to be at the modern 
hamlet of Mensieh. (Champollion, P Egypte^ vol. i. 
p. 253, seq.) [W. B. D.] 

PTOLEMATS (UroX^ixats), a small town on the 
coast of Pamphylia, between the river Melas and the 
town of Coracesium, is mentioned only by 8trabo (xiv. 
p, Q67). Leake (A«ia Minor, p. 197) conjectures 
that Ptolemais did not stand upon the coast, as it is 
not mentioned in the Stadiasmus, but occupied per¬ 
haps the situation of the modern town of Alara, 
where is a river, and upon its banks a steep hill 
crowned with a Turkish castle. (Comp. Kichter, 
WaUfahrten, p. 334.) [L. S.] 

PTOLEMATS CYKENAICAE. [Barca.] 
PTOLEMATS PHOENi'CIAE. [Ace.] 
PTOLIS. [Mantineia, p. 262, b.] 

PTOUM. [Bokotia, p. 412, u.] 

PTrCHIA. [CoRCYRA, p. 671, b.] 
PUBLICA'NOS, AD, in Gallia, is placed in the 
Itins. on a road which leads from Vienna ( Vienne^ 
on the Rhone to the Alpis Graia (^Little St. Ber¬ 
nard). In following this road Ad Publicanos comes 
after Mantala [Mamtala], and its position is at 
the commencement of the territory of the Centrones 
ox La Tarentaise, Wesseling obsoiwes that the 
name Ad Publicanos indicates a toll place at a 
bridge. [Pons Akrarius]. D’Anville supposes 
that Ad Publicanos was at the point where the AW/, 
a tributary of the Iscre, is crossed, near which there 
was an ancient Hospitiuin or Stabulum, as it was 
called, such as we find on several Roman roads. 
This place is now called L'lldjntal de Conjlans, and 
is near the junction of the Arli and the Iscre. Ad 
Publicanos was probably on the boundary of the 
Allobroges and Centrones, where some duos would 
be paid. These dues or customs were established 
in a period of Gallic history even anterior to the 
Roman conquest. (Strab. iv. p. 190.) Gallia was 
loaded with these imposts, which continue<l to the 
time of the French Revolution of 1789. The dis¬ 
tance between Mantala and Ad Publicanos is marked 
xvi. in the Itins., which does not agree with the site 
fixed by lYAnville. Other geographers place Ad 
Publicanos at the village of Bes Fontaines. [G. L.] 
PU'CINUM (IlovKivoi/; Duino),& town of Vene- 
Ua, in the territory of the Cami (Plin. iii. 18. s. 22)^ 
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though Ptolemy assigns it to Istria (Ptol. iii. 1. § 
28). It is placed by Pliny between the river Ti- 
mavus and Tergeste, which leaves little doubt that 
it is the place called Duino, about 16 miles from 
Trieste, and less than 2 from the sources of the 
Timavus. It stands on the brow of a steep rocky 
ridge or slope facing the sea; and the neighbouring 
district is still noted for its wine, which was famous 
in the days of Pliny, and was reckoned particularly 
wholesome, so that Livia the wife of Augustus 
ascribed the great age to which she attained princi¬ 
pally to her use of it. (Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8, xvii. 4. 
s. 3.) [E. H. B.] 

PULCHRUM PROM. [Apollinis Prom.] 
PULLA'KIAE TNSULAE. [Pola.] 
PULTO'VIA, a place in Upper Pannonia, on the 
south-west of Petovio, on the river Pulska. (Jt. 
llieros. p. 661 ; comp. Muchar, Noricum, i. p. 
240.) [L. S.] 

PU'NICUM {Sta Marinelld), a village or station 
on the coast of Etruria, mentioned only in- the 
Tabula, which places it 6 miles beyond Pyrgi (fi'to 
Severn) on the Via Aurelia; and this distance enables 
us to fix its site at the modern village or hamlet of 
Sta Marinella, where there are still some traces of 
a Roman port, and more extensive remains of a 
Roman villa in the immediate neighbourhood (Toft. 
Pent.; JHihhy, Bintot'ni di Roma. vol. ii. p. 313; 
Dennis’s EMma, vol. ii. p. 7.) [E. H. B.] 

PU'NICUM, called by Procopius (de Aed. iv. 6. 
p. 287) niKvo65, a town of Moesia Superior, at the 
mouth of the Pingus (Tab. Pent). [T. H. D,] 
PUPLISCA, a town of the Libunri (Geogr. Kav, 
iv. 26), whicli has been identified with Jahlanatz 
on the m.ainland facing the S. of the island of Arbe. 
(Neigebaur, Die Sud-Slaven, p. 225.) [E. B. J.] 

PURA. [Gkdrosia.] 

PURPURA'RIAE INS., islands off the coast of 
Mauretania, which are said to have been discovered 
by Juba (Plin. vi. 37), who established there a 
manufactory of purple. If his description of them 
as being 625 M. P. from the Fortunate Islands be 
received, they cannot be, as D’Anville supposed, 
Lamerote or Fuente Ventura, the two nearest of 
the Canaries to the African continent. Still greater 
difficulties exist in supposing them to be Madeira 
and Porto Santo, which are too remote from Juba’s 
kingdom to be the seat of a manufacture of purple 
carried on by him. Lelewel (Endeclcungen der 
Carthager und Griechen, p. 140) considers them 
to be the islands of Lanzarote Sta Clara, with the 
.smaller ones of Graciosa and Alegranza. (Kenrick, 
Phoenicia, p. 229 ; Humboldt, Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 
129, trans.) [E. B. J.] 

PUTE'OLI (noi/T€(iAot, Ptol. Dion Cass.; IIo- 
rfoAoi Strab., Aci. Apost.i Eih. Puteolanus; Poz^ 
zuoli), a maritime city of Campania situated on the 
northern shore of the Sinus Cumanus or Crater and 
on the east side of the smaller bay known as the Sinus 
Baianus. It was originally a Greek city of the 
name of DiCAEARCUiA ( AiKcnapxla , Strab. ; Ai- 
Kaiapx^la, Steph. B.: Eth. AiKaiapxt^s and Aiecu- 
apxdrjjs, Steph.),and was acoJonyofthe neighbour- 
I ing Cumae, to which it served as a port. (Strab. v, 
p. 245.) There can be little doubt of the accuracy of 
this statement, but Stephanus of Byzantium and 
Eusebius ascribe its foundation to a colony from 
Samos; and it is not improbable that in this as in 
many similar instances, the colony from Cumae 
was reinforced by a fresh band of emigrants from 
Samos (Steph, B. s . v. IIotIoAoi; Euseb. ii. p 122, ed» 
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Seal.). The date assigned to this Samian colony by 
Eusebius is as late as b. c. 521. No mention occurs 
of Dicaearchia in history previous to the conquest 
of Cumae by the Campanians: 6'om its serving 
as the port of Cumae it could probably never have 
taken any active or independent part; but there 
seepns no doubt that it must have become a populous 
and flourishing town. The name of Dicaearchia 
continued to be applied to it by Greek writers long 
after it bad assumed the new appellation of Puteoli. 
(Diod. iv. 22, v. 13, &c.) 

The period of this change is uncertain. It is 
generally said that the Romans bestowed on it the 
new name when they established their colony there; 
but there seems good reason to believe that it was 
considerably more ancient. The name of Puteoli is 
applied to the city by Livy during the Second Punic 
War (Liv. xxiv. 7), and there is much probability 
that the coins with the Oscan inscription ‘‘ Phistlus,” 
sometimes Graecised into Phistelia, belong to Puteoli 
during the period previous to the Roman colony. 
(Miilingen, Numism. de VAnc. Jtalie, p. 201; Fried- 
lUnder, Oskiscfie Munzen, p. 29.) According to the 
Roman writers the name of Puteoli was derived 
either from the stench arising from the numerous 
sulphureous springs in the neighbourhood, or (with 
more probability) from the wells (putei) or sources 
of a volcanic nature with which it abounded. (Varro, 
L. L. V. 25; Fest. s, v. Puteoli; Plin. xxxi. 2; Strab. 
v. p. 245; Steph. B. 8. v. UoHoXoi) 

The first mention of Puteoli in history is during 
tl)e Second Punic War, when it was fortified by Q. 
Fabius by order of the senate, and protected by a 
strong garrison to secure it from the attempts of 
Hannibd, B. c. 215. That general, indeed, in the 
following season made an attempt, though without 
success, to make himself master of the city, the 
possession of its port being an object of the greatest 
importance to him. (Liv. xxiv. 7, 12, 13.) Livy 
speaks of Puteoli as having first become frequented 
as a port in consequence of the war; and though this 
is not strictly correct, as we know that it wjis fre¬ 
quented long before under the name of Dicaearchia, 
it is probable that it then first rose to the high de¬ 
gree of commercial importance which it subsequently 
retained under tlie Romans. Thus in b. c. 212 it 
bfleame the principal port where the supplies of corn 
from Etruria and Sardinia were landed for the use 
of the Roman army that was besieging Capua (Liv. 
XXV. 22); and the next year it was from thence 
that Claudius Nero embarked with two legions for 
Spain. (Id. xxvi. 17.) Towards the close of the 
war also (b. o. 203) it was at Puteoli that the 
Carthaginian ambassadors landed, on their way to 
Borne. (Id. xxx. 22.) It was doubtless tlie growing 
importance of Puteoli as a commercial emporium 
that led the Romans to establish a colony there in 
B. c. 194 (Liv. xxxiv. 45; Veil. Pat. i. 15): the 
date is confirmed by a remarkable inscription of 
B. c. 106 (Mommsen, imer. R. N. 2458), and it 
seems to have become before the close of the Re¬ 
public, as it continued under the Empire, one of the 
most considerable places of trade in Italy. From 
its being the first really good port on the south of 
Borne (for Antium could never deserve that epithet) 
it became in a manner the port of the imperial city, 
although distant from it not less than 150 miles. 
Not only did travellers coming from the East to 
Borne frequently land at Puteoli and proceed from 
thence by land to the city, as in the well-known 
instaocea of St. Paul {AcU Apoit xxviii. 13) and 
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Cicero on his return to Borne from his qnaestor- 
ship in Sicily (Cic. pro Plane. 26), but the same 
course was pursued with the greater part of the 
merchandise brought from the East, especially 
with the costly wares sent from Alexandria, and 
even the supplies of corn from the same quar¬ 
ter. (Strab. xvii. p. 793; Suet. Aug. 98; Se- 
nec. Ep. 77.) Strain speaks of Puteoli as one of 
the most important trading cities of his time (v. p. 
245), and it is evident from the expressions of 
Seneca (/. c.) that this had not fallen off in the days 
of Nero. The trade with Alexandria indeed, im¬ 
portant as it was, was only one branch of its exten¬ 
sive commerce. Among other things the iron of 
llva, after being smelted at Populonium, was brought 
to Puteoli (Diod. v. 13); and the city carried on 
also a great trade with the Turdetanians in the 
south of Spain, tis well as with Africa. (Strab. iii. 
p. 145.) We learn also from an inscription still ex¬ 
tant, that its trade with Tyre was of such importance 
that the Tyrians had a regular factory there (Boeckh, 
C. I. no. .5853); and another inscription mentions a 
number of merchants from Berytus as resident there. 
(Mommsen, I. R. N. 2488.) Indeed there seems no 
doubt that it was under the Roman Empire one of 
the greatest—if not tJie greatest—emporiums of 
foreign trade in all Italy For this advantage it 
was in a great measure indebted to the excellence of 
its port, which, besides being naturally well sheltered, 
was further protected by an extensive mole or pier 
thrown out into the bay and supported on stone piles 
with arches between them. Hence Seneca speaks of 
the population of Puteoli assembling on this mole 
(in pilis) to watch for the arrival of the ships from 
Alexandria. (Sen. Ep. 77.) Puteoli had peculiar 
facilities for the construction of this and similar 
W'orks, from the excellent quality of its volcanic sand, 
which fonned a mortar or cement of the greatest 
hardness and durability, and wholly proof against 
the influence of the sea-water. (Strab. v. p. 245; 
Plin. XXXV. 13. 8. 47.) This kind of cement is still 
known by the name of Pozzolaim. 

It was from the extremity of the mole of Puteoli 
that Caligula carried his celebrated bridge across 
the bay to the opposite shores at Baiae. (Suet. Cal. 
19, 32; Dion Cass. lix. 17; Joseph. Ant. xix. 1. § 
1.) It is scarcely necessary to observe that this 
bridge was merely a temporary structure [Baiak], 
and the remains still visible at Pozzuoli which are 
popularly known as the Bridge of Caligula are iu 
fact the piles or piers of the mole of Puteoli. The 
construction of this mole is generally ascribed to 
Augustus, without sufiicient authority; but it is 
probable that it dates from at least as early a period: 
and we learn that there were in his time extensive 
docks (navalia) at Puteoli, in wliich the huge ships 
that had been employed in bringing the obelisks 
from Egypt were preserved,—a sufficient proof of the 
magnitude of these establishments. (Plin. xxxvi. 
9. B. 14.) Another proof of the importance of 
Puteoli is the fact that Claudius established there, 
as well as at Ostia, a colmrt of troops to guard the 
city against fire, in tiio same manner as was done at 
Borne (Suet. Claud. 25). In A. D. 95 Domitian 
constructed a new line of road leading direct to 
Puteoli from Sinuessa, where it quitted the Appiau 
Way. (Dion Cass. Ixvii. 14; Stat. Silv. iv. 3.) 
Previous to that time its communication with Borne 
must have been by way of Capua, to which a branch 
road (not given in the Itineraries) led direct from 
Puteoli. ... 
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Puteoli certainly continued to enjoy under the 
Empire the rank of a colony. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; 
Orell. IfiBcr. 1694,3697, &c.) In addition to tlie 
original colonia civium ” settled there, as already 
mentioned, in b. c. 194, it appears to have received 
a fresh colony under Sulla (Val. Max. ix. 3. § 8; 
Plut. Suit, 37; Zumpt, Colon, p. 260), and cer¬ 
tainly was again colonised by Augustus. (Z»«6. Col. 
p. 236.) The inhabitants had, as we learn from 
Cicero (PM. ii. 41), warmly espoused the cause of 
Brutus and Cassius after the death of Caesar, which 
may have been one reason why Augustus sought to 
secure so important a point with a colony of veterans. 
But, as was often the' case, the old inhabitants seem 
to have continued apart from the colonists, with 
separate municipal rights, and it was not till the 
reign of Nero that these also obtained admission 
into the colony. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 27.) In a.d. 69 
the Puteolani zealously espoused the cause of Ves¬ 
pasian (Tac. Hist. iii. 67), and it was probably in 
consequence of this that the city afterwards assumed 
the honorary title of “ Colonia Flavia Augusta 
Puteoli,” by which we find it designated in inscrip¬ 
tions. (Orell. Inscr. 3698; Zumpt, 1. c. p. 39,5; 
Mommsen, 2492,2493.) It is not improbable, how¬ 
ever, that it may at the same time have received a 
fresh accession of colonists. 

In addition to its commercial importance, Puteoli, 
or rather its immediate neighbourhood, became, 
before the close of the Republic, a favourite resort of 
the Roman nobility, in common with Baiae and the 
whole of this beautiful district. Thus Cicero, as we 
learu from himself, had a villa there, to which he 
gave the name of Academia, but which he more 
often mentions merely as his Puteolanum. (Cic. de 
Fat. \y ad A tt.\. 4, xiv. 7, xv. 1, &c.) It passed 
after his death into the hands of Antistius Vetus, 
and the outbreak of a thermal spring there became 
the occasion of a well-known epigram, which has 
been preserved to us by Pliny. (Plin. xxxi. 2. s. 3.) 
This villa was situated between Puteoli and the 
lake Avemus; it was subsequently chosen as the 
place of burial of the emperor Hadrian. (Spart. 
JSadr. 25.) 

We hear little of Puteoli in history during the 
later periods of the Roman Empire, but there is 
every reason to suppose that it continued to bo a 
flourishing and populous town. Its mole and port 
were repaired by Antoninus Pius (Mommsen, imer. 
2490), and numerous inscriptions have been found 
there, some of which belong to a late period, and 
attest the continued importance of the city down to 
the reign of Honorius. (Alommsen, 2494—2500.) 
But it shared to the full extent in the calamities of 
the declining empire; it was taken and plundered 
by Alaric in a. d. 410, and again by Genseric in 
455, and by Totila in 545. Nor did it ever recover 
these repeated disasters. After having for some 
time been almost deserted, it partially revived in the 
middle ages; but again suffered severely, both from 
the ravages of war and from the volcanic eruptions 
of the Solfatara in 1198, and of the Monte Nuovo 
in 1538. At the present day Pozzuoli^ though re¬ 
taining its episcopal see, and about 8000 inhabitants, 
is a poor plwe, and suffers severely from malaria in 
summer. 

It, however, retains many remains of its ancient 
greatness. Among these one of the most conspi¬ 
cuous is the amphitheatre, on the hill behind ^e 
town, which is of considerable size, being larger 
than that at Pompeii, and calculated to bo capable 
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I of containing 25,000 spectators. It is in good pre- 
I servation, and, having been recently excavated and 
cleared out, affords in many respects a good speci** 
men of such structures. It derives additional in¬ 
terest from being more than once alluded to by 
ancient writers. Thus Suetonius mentions that 
Augustus presided at games there, and it was in 
consequence of an insult offered to a senator on that 
occasion that the emperor passed a law assigning 
distinct seats to the senatorial order. (Suet. Aug, 
44.) It was there also that Nero entertained Tiri- 
dates, king of Armenia, with magnificent shows 
both of gladiators and combats of wild beasts. 
(Dion Cass. Ixiii. 3.) Near the amphitheatre are 
some ruins, commonly known as the temple of 
Diana, but which more probably belonged to a range 
of thermae or baths; as well as several piscinas or 
reservoirs for water on a great scale, some of which 
are supposed to have been connected with the service 
of the amphitheatre. Near them are the remains 
of an aqueduct, intended for the supply of the city, 
which seems to have been a branch of that which 
led to Misenum. In the city itself the modern 
cathedra] is in great part constructed out of the 
remains of a Roman temple, which, as we learn from 
an inscription on the architrave, was dedicated to 
Augustus by L. Calpurnius. From another in¬ 
scription wo learn that the architect was L. Coc- 
ceius Auctus, evidently the same who is mentioned 
by Strabo as having been employed by Agrippa to 
construct the tunnel at Posilipo. (Mommsen, /. R.N. 
2484, 2485; Strab. v. p. 245.) The masonry is 
of white marble, and there still remain six beautiful 
Corinthian columns of the same material. 

Much more celebrated tlian these are the remains 
of a building commonly known as the temple of 
Serapis or Serapeum. The interest which attaches 
to these is, however, more of a scientific than anti¬ 
quarian character, from the evidence they afford of 
repeated changes in the level of the soil on which 
they stand. (Lyell, Principles of Geology, 8th ed. 
p. 489, &c. ; Daubeny On Volcanoes, p. 206.) 
The edifice is one of a peculiar character, and the 
received attribution is very doubtful. Recent re¬ 
searches have rendered it more probable that it was 
a building connected with the mineral spring which 
rises within it, and was adapted both for purposes of 
worship and for the medical use of the source in 
question. The general plan is that of a largo 
quadrangular atrium or court, surrounded internally 
by a portico of 48 columns, with chambers at the 
sides, and a circular temple in the centre. Not far 
from the temple of Serapis are the ruins of two 
other buildings, both of them now under water: the 
one of which is commonly known as the temple of 
Neptune, the other as the temple of the Nymphs; 
but there is no real foundation for either name. 
Wo know, however, from Cicero that there was a 
temple of Neptune at Puteoli, as might naturally bo 
expected at so frequented a seaport, and that its 
portico fronted the bay. (Cic. Acad. ii. 25.) The 
remains of the ancient mole have been already men¬ 
tioned ; there are now portions of 16 piers remaining, 
13 of which are still visible above water. 

On the coast proceeding from Pozzuoli towards the 
Lucrine lake (or rather on the ancient cliff which 
rises above the low line of coast) are some ruins called 
(with at least more probability than in most similar 
cases) those of the villa of Cicero, which was cer¬ 
tainly, as we leam from Pliny, situated between Pu- 
teoll and the Lucrine lake. (Plin. zzxl. 2. s. 3.} 
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About a mile from Pozxuoli to the NE., on a hill 
hetweeu the town and the Lago Angano, is the 
remarkable spot now called the Solfatara^ and in 
ancient times known as the Forum Vulcani 
(‘H<^a/<rTou iyopd, Strab.). It is evidently the 
crater of an extinct volcano, retaining only so much 
of its former activity as to emit constantly sul¬ 
phureous gases in considerable quantity, the deposit 
of which fonns largo accumulations of sulphur. It 
is well described by Strabo, in whose time it would 
seem to have been rather more active tlian at pre¬ 
sent, as well as in a more poetical style by Petronius 
{Carm. J5. Civ, 67—75); and is noticed also by 
Lucilius, who justly points to the quantity of sul¬ 
phur produced, as an evidence of igneous action, 
though long extinct. (Strab. v. p. 246; Lucil. 
Aettu 431.) It dofis not seem to have ever broken 
out into more violent action, in ancient, any more 
than in modern, times; but in the middle ages 
on one occasion (in 1198) it broke into a violent 
eruption; and a stream of trachytic lava, which has 
flowed from the crater in a SE. direction, is pro¬ 
bably the result of this outburst. The effect of the 
sulphureous exhalations on the soil of the surround¬ 
ing hills is visible for some distance, and imparts to 
them a peculiar whiteness of aspect, whence they 
were called the Leuoooaei Colles. (Plin. xviii. 
11. 8. 29, XXXV. 15. 8 . 50.) * Pliny also mentions in 
connection with them some mineral springs, to which 
ho gives the name of Leucogaki Fontes. (Id. 
xxxi. 2. s. 8.) They are probably those now known 
as the Pkciarelli. 

There were two ancient roads leading from Puteoli, 
the one to Capua, the other to Neapolis. Both of 
them may still be distinctly traced, and were bor¬ 
dered, for some distance after they quitted the city, 
with ranges of tombs similar to those found outside 
the gate of Pompeii, though of course in less perfect 
preservation/ They are nevertheless in many re¬ 
spects of much interest. Pliny mentions the road 
(which he calls a Via Consulaiis) that led from 
Puteoli to Capua; it was the tract on the left of this 
towards Cumae that was the district properly called 
the Campi Laborini, or Labouiae, distinguished 
even above the rest of Campania for its surpassing 
fertility. (Plin. xviii. 11. s. 29.) Concerning the 
typography of Puteoli and ruins still remaining 
at Pozzuoliy see Mazzella, Situs et Antiquikis Pti- 
teolorum in Graevius and Burmann’s Thesaurus^ 
vol. ix. part iv.; Romanelli, Viaggio a Pozzuoliy 
8vo. Naples, 1817; and Jorio, Guida di Pozzuoli, 
8vo. Naples, 1830. [E.II.B.] 

PUTEOLA'NUS SINUS. [Crater.] 

PUTPUT, a station in Africa Proper, 12 M. P. 
from Neapolis {Nahel) {Itin. Anton.; Ptut. Tab.), 
which has been identified by Barth ( Wanderut^en, 
pp. 142, 143) with Hdmdmdt. Sir G. Temple 
(^Excursions, vol. ii. p. 10) considers it to be Siagul 
l^iayovX, Ptol. iv, 3. § 9), because of the two in¬ 
scriptions with “ Civitas Siagitana,” which Shaw 
found at Hdmdmdt. (Trav. p. 169.) [E. B. J.] 

PYCNUS (Uvkv6s, Ptol. iii. 17. § 8), a river on 
the N. coast of Crete, a little W. of Cydoniu. 

!pyDARAS. [Atiiyras.] 

pyDNA (ny8ya, Scyl. p. 26; Scymn. Ch. 626; 
Ptol. iii. 13. § 15; Steph. B.; Plin. iv. 17), a town 
which originally stood on the coast of Pieria, in the 
Tbermaio gulf. Themistocles was conducted by 
two Macedonian guides across the mountains, and 
found a merchant ship about to sail for Asia. (Thuc. 
il 13,7.) Pydna was blockaded by the Athenians, 
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who, after prosecuting the siege in vain, concluded a 
convention with Perdiccas. (Thuc. i. 61.) It was 
taken b. c. 411 by Archelaus, who reinoved its site 
20 stadia from the sea. (Diodor. xiii. 49.) After¬ 
wards it was gained for Athens by Timotheus; but 
in the two first years of the disastrous Social War 
(358—356), Pydna, about the exchange of which 
for Amphipolis there had been a secret negotiation, 
was betrayed to Philip by a party of traitors in the 
town. (Demosth. adv. Leptinem, p. 476. § 71* 
Olynth. i. p. 10. § 5, Olynth. ii. p. 19. § 6; Ulpian, 
ad he.', Theopompus, Fr. 189, ed Didot.) Several 
Athenian citizens wore taken in Pydna, and sold 
into slavery, whom Demosthenes ransomed from 
his own funds. (Plut. Vit. X. Orator, p. 861, 
vol. ix. p. 381, ed. Reiske.) Towards the close of 
the year b. c. 316, Olympias retired to Pydna, 
where she was besieged by Cassander, and taken 
prisoner by him. (Dicxlor. xix. 49; Polyaen. iv. 11. 
§ 3.) In the spring of b.c. 169, Perseus abandon¬ 
ing Dium, retreated before the consul Q. Marcius 
Philippus to Pydna. (Liv. xliv. 6.) After again 
occupying the strong line of the Enipeus, Perseus, 
in consequence of the dexterous flank movement of 
P. Scipio Nasica, was compelled to fall back upon 
Pydna. On the 22nd of .Tune, li. c. 168 (an 
eclipse fixes the date, Clinton, F. If. vol. iii. p. 
82), the fate of the Macedonian monarchy was 
decided in a plain near the town, which was traversed 
by a small river, and bordered by heights affording a 
convenient retreat and shelter to the light infantry, 
while the plain alone contained the level ground 
necessary fur the phalanx. (Liv. xliv. 32—46; 
Pint. Aemil. 13—23.) The Epitomiser of Strabo 
and a Scholiast upon Demosthenes (Olynth. i. p. 
10) assort that the Kirpos of their time was the 
same place as Pydna; but their authority is of no 
great weight, and Colonel Leake (Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. pp. 429—435) has shown that the ancient 
site is better represented by Aydn, where there aro 
Hellenic remains, and, on the slope towards the sea, 
two “ tumuli,” probably monuments of the battle, 
Kitro, it may bo supposed, rose upon the decay 
of Pydna and iMethone, between which it lies. 
For autonomous coins of Pydna, see Eckhel, vol. 
ii. p. 76. [E. B. J.] 

PYDNAE or PYDNA (HoSj/at), a small town 
on the coast of Lycia, between the river Xanthus 
and Cape Micron. (Stadiasm. M. Magni, p. 221.) 
It is probably the same place as the one called 
by Ptolemy (v. 3. 5) Cydna, and which he 

places at the foot of Mount Cragus, where ruins of 
an ancient town were observed by Beaufort. (Leake, 
Asia Minor, p. 182.) [L. S.] 

PY'GELA or PHY'GELA (nu7e\o, ^irye\a : 
Eth. HuyeAeus), a small town on the coast of the 
Caystrian bay, a little to the south of Ephesus, was 
said to have been founded by Agamemnon, and to 
have been peopled with the remnants of his army; 
it contained a temple of Artemis Munychia. (Xenoph. 
Hellen. i. 2. §2; Strab. xiv. p. 639; Steph. B.^. v.\ 
Harpocrat. 8.v.\ Plin. v. 31; Scylax. p. 37; Pomp. 
Mela, i. 17; Liv. xxxvii. 1.) Dioscorides (v. 12) 
commends the wine of this town, which is still cele¬ 
brated. Chandler (Travels, p. 176) obsemd its 
remains on a hill between Ephesus and Scala Nova, 
(Comp. Leake, Asia Minor, p. 261.) [L, S.l 

PYLAE. [Thermopylae.] 

PYLAE CILICIAE. [Cilicia.] 

PYLAE SYRIAE. [Amanides; Issus.] 
PYLAEA (nuAa/o), a suburb of Delphi, and 
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the place of SMeting of the Amphictyonic Council 
[Delhi, p. 767, b.] 

PYLE'NE (nuAr|>^: Eth. IIoArfvtoy), an ancient 
town of Aetolia,between the Achelous and the Evenus, 
mentioned in the Homeric catalogue of the Grecian 
ships, is placed by Pliny on the CorintJiian gulf. It 
wo^d therefore seem to have existed in later times; 
although Strabo says that the Aeolians, having re¬ 
moved Pylene higher up, changed its name into 
Proschium. The site of Pylene is uncertain. (Horn. 
II ii. 639 ; Plin. iv. 3; scopubsa Pylene, Stat. 
lluih. iv. 102; Steph. B. s. v.) 

PYLON (IluAftJj/), a town on the Via Egnatia, 
being the frontier town of Illyria and Macedonia. 
(Strab. vii. p. 323.) It is not mentioned in the 
Itineraries. 

PYLO'RUS, a town in Crete, S. of Gortyn, now 
Pbra. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 20; Pashley, Crete, vol. i. 
p. 29.5.) 

PYLUS (IliJAoy; Eth.Tlv\ios), the name of three 
towns on the western coast of Peloponnesus. 

1. A town in hollow Elis, described by I’ausanias 
as situated upon the mountain road leading from 
Elis to Olympia, and at the place where the Ladon 
flows into the Pencius (vi. 22. § 5). Strabo, in a 
corrupt piasago, assigns to it the same situation, 
and places it in the neighbourhood of Scollium or 
Mt. t^ollis (/xcTttfi; Tou Utjpuov Ka\ too SeAAifcv- 
Tos 4K€o\ris [read »cal rrjs too SeAAiJeoror ifi~ 
5oAi)s] ndAos <pK6iro, Strab. viii. p. 338). Pausa- 
niaa {1. c.) says that it was 80 stadia from Elis. 
Diodorus (xiv. 17) gives 70 stadia as the distance, 
and Pliny (iv. 6. s. 6) 12 Roman miles. According 
to the previous description, Pylus should probably be 
identified with the ruins &tAgrdpidfio-kk6ri,ii\tuiite(i 
on a commanding position in the angle formed by the 
junction of the Peneius and Ladon. This site is 
distant 7 geographical miles from Elis, which sufli- 
ciently agrees with the 80 stadia of Pausanias. 
Leake, however, places Pylus further S., at the ruins 
at KulogU, mainly on the ground that they are not so 
far removed from the road between Elis and Olympia. 
But the fact of the ruins at Agrdpidho-khori being 
at the junction of the Peneius and Ladon seems de¬ 
cisive in favour of tliat position ; and we may sup¬ 
pose that a road ran up the valley of the Peneius to 
the junction of the two rivers, and then took a bend 
to the right into the valley of the Ladon. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 228, Peloponnesiaca, 
p. 219 ; Boblaye, lUcherckes, ifc. p, 122 ; Curtius, 
Peloponnesoa, vol. ii. p. 39.) The Eleian Pylus is 
said to have been built by the Pylon, son of Cleson 
of Megara, who founded the Me.ssonian Pylus, and 
who, upon being expelled from the latter place by 
Peleus, settled at the Eleian Pylos. (Pans, iv, 36. 
§ l,vi.22.§ 5.) Pylus was said to have been destroyed 
by Hercules, and to have been afterwards restored 
by the Eleians ; but the story of its destruction by 
Hercules more properly belongs to the Messenian 
Pylus*. Its inhabitants asserted that it was the town 
which Homer had in view when he asserted that the 
Alpbcius flowed through their territory (’AA<p€toy, 
6(rr* ehptf fieet nv\(<oy dik yalris, 11. v. 545). On 
the position of the Homeric Pylus we shall speak 
presently; and we only observe here, that this claim 
was admitted by Pausanias (vi. 22. § 6), though its 
absurdity had l^u previously pointed out by Strabo 
(viii. p. 350, seq.). Like the other Eleian towns, 
Pylus is rarely mentioned in history. In b. c. 402 
it was taken by the Spartans, in their invasion of the 
territory of Elis (Diod. xiv. 17); and in b. g.366 
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it is mentioned as the place where the democratical 
exiles from Ells planted themselves in order to carry 
on war against the latter oity. (Xen. HeU. vii. 4. 
§ 16.) Pausanias saw only the ruins of Pylus (vi. 
22. § 5), and it would appear to have been deserted 
long previously. 

2. A town in Triphylia, mentioned only by Strabo, 
and surnamed by him Tpt<pv\iaK6s, ’ApKoSiicdr, and 
AevpaariKSs. He describes it as situated 30 stadia 
from the sea, on the rivers Mamathus and Arcadious, 
west of the mountain Minthe and north of Lepreuni 
(viii. p. 344). Upon the conquest of the Triphylian 
towns by the Eleians, Pylus was annexed to Lepreum 
(viii. p. 3.55 ; comp. pp. 339, 343, 344). Leake 
observes that the village Tjorbadji, on the western 
extremity of Mount Minthe, at (he fork of two 
branches of the river of Ai Sidhero, seems to agreo 
in every respect with Strabo’s description of this 
town. (^Peloponnesiaca, p. 109.) 

3. A town in Messenia, situated upon the pro¬ 
montory Coryphasium, which forms the northern 
termination of the bay of Navarino. According to 
Thucydides it was distant 400 stadia from Sparta 
(Thuc. iv. 3), and according to Pausanias (v. 36, 
§ 1) 100 stadia from Methone. It was one of the 
last places which held out against the Spartans in 
the &cond Messenian War, upon the conclusion of 
which the inhabitants emigrated to Cyllene, and from 
thence, with the other Messenians, to Sicily. (Pans, 
iv. 18. § 1, iv. 23. § 1.) From that time its name 
never occurs in history till the seventh year of the 
Peloponnesian War, u. c. 424, when Demosthenes, 
the Athenian commander, erected a fort upon the 
promontory, which was then uninhabited and called 
by the Spiirtaus Coryphasium (Kopv<pchr(ov), though 
it was known by the Athenians to be the site of the 
ancient Pylus. (Time. iv. 3.) The erection of this 
fort led to one of the most memorable events in the 
Peloponnesian War. Thucydides has given a minute 
account of the topography of the district, which, 
though clear and consistent with itself, does not co¬ 
incide, in all points, with the existing locality. 
Thucydides describes the harbour, of which the pro¬ 
montory Coryphasium formed the northern termina¬ 
tion, as fronted and protected by the island Sphac- 
teria, which stretched along the coast, leaving only 
two naiTow entrances to the harbour,—the one at the 
northern end, opposite to Coryphasium, being only 
wide enough to admit two triremes abreast, and the 
other at the southern end wide enough for eight or 
nine triremes. The island was about 15 stadia in 
width, covered with wood, uninhabited and untrodden. 
(Thuc. iv. 8.) Pausanias also says that the island 
Sphacteria lies before the harbour of Pylus like 
Rheneia before the anchorage of Delos (v. 36. § 6). 
It is almost certain that the fortress erected 
by the Athenians stood on the site of the ruins of a 
foitress of the middle ages, called Paleo^Avarino, 
which has been changed into Navarino by the habit 
of using the accusative case, tis rhp *A€apiyoVf and 
by attaching the final v of the article to the sub¬ 
stantive. The distances of 400 stadia from Sparta 
and 100 stadia from Methone, given respectively by 
Thucydides and Pausanias, are the correct distances 
of Old Navarino from those two ancient sites. 
(Leake, Pehponnesiaca, p. 191.) Sphacteria (X(f>aK^ 
Tfipla) is now called Sphayia, a name which it 
also bore in antiquity. (X<l>ayia, Strab. viii. p. 359 ; 
Plat. Menex. p. 242; al 2(paylai, Xen. Hdl. vi. 2. 
§ 31; tres Sph^iae, Plin. iv. 12. s. 25.) The fol¬ 
lowing description will be rendered clearer by the 
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two aocompanying maps, of which the former con¬ 
tains the whole locality, and the latter the fortress of 
Old Navarino and its immediate neighbourhood on 
a larger scale. 



MAP OF THE BAY OF PYEUS. 


A. Rphactcria (Sphagia). 

1). Pylus on the promontory Coryphasium {OldNa- 
varino)<, 

C. The modern Navarino. 

D D. Bay of Pylus {Bay (if Navarino), 

The chief discrepancy between the account of 
Thucydides and the existing state of the coast is 
found in the width of the two entrances into the 
of Navarino^ the nortliorn entrance being about 
Im) yards wide, and the southern not less than be¬ 
tween 1300 and 1400 yards; whereas Thucydides 
states the former admitted only two triremes abreast, 
and the latter only eight or nine. Therefore not only 
is the actual width of the two entrances very much 
greater than is stated by Tliucydides, but this width ! 
is not in the proportion of the number of triremes; 
they are not as 8 or 9 to 2, but as 17 to 2. To ex¬ 
plain this difficulty Col. Leake supposes that Thu¬ 
cydides was misinform* d respecting the breadth of 
the entrances to the harbour. But to this a satis¬ 
factory reply is given by Dr. Arnold, that not only 
could no common false estimate of distances have 
mistaken a passage of nearly 1400 yards in width 
for one so narrow as to admit only eight or nine 
ships abreast, but still less could it have been sup¬ 
pose possible to choke up such a passage by a 
continuous line of ships, lying broadside to broad¬ 
side, which Thucydides tells us the Lacedaemonian 
commanders intended to do. Moreover the northern 
entrance has now a shoal or bar of sand lying across 
it, on which tliere are not more than 18 inches 
of water; whereas the narrative of Thucydides im¬ 
plies that there was sufficient depth of water tor 
triremes to sail in unobstructed. The length of 
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17 stadia, which Thucydides ascribes to Sphacteria, 
does not agree mth the actual length of Spho^fiOf 
which is 25 stadia. Lastly Thucydides, speaking 
of the bay of Pylus, calls it “ a harbour of con- 



MAP OF PYLUS AND ITS IMMEDIATE 
NEIGIIBOUllIIOOD. 

A. Vylxis (Old Navarino). 

B. Sph.mtcrhi (Sp/iagia). 

C. Lagoon of Osmyn-Aga. 

J). Vmt of yotil / iO ' Kilia , 

K, B.iyof Pylus (Bay of Navarino). 

a. C.'ive of llcrmes. , 

b. Small channel connecting the lagoon of Osmyn^ 

Aga with the Bay (f Navai ino. 

siderable magnitude” (Aj/xeVt ovri oh crpiKp^)] an 
expression wliich seems strange to be applied to tho 
spacious Bay of Navarino^ which was not only the 
largest harbour in Greece, but perfectly unlike the 
ordinary harbours of the Greeks, which wore always 
closed artificially at the moutli by projecting moles 
when they were not sufficiently land-locked by 
nature. 

In consequence of these difficulties Dr. Arnold 
raised the doubt whether tho island now called 
Sphagia be really the same as the ancient Sphacteria, 
and whether the Bay of Navarino be the real har¬ 
bour of Pylus. He started the hypothesis that the 
peninsula, on which the ruins of Old Navarino 
stand, is the ancient island of Sphacteria con¬ 
verted into a peninsula by an accumulation of sand 
at either side; and that the lagoon of Osmyn-Aga 
on its eastern side was the real harbour of Pylus, 
into which there was an opening on the north, at 
the port of Voidho^Kilid^ capable of admitting two 
triremes abreast, and another at the south, where 
there is still a narrow opening, by which eight or 
nine trii'emos i^ay have entered the lagoon the 
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great haibonr of Kavarino, Upon tliis hypothesis 
Col. Leake observes, that in itself it is perfectly 
adniiaeible, inasmuch as there is scarcely a situation 
in Greece on the low coasts, near the mouths of 
rivers, where, by the operation of waters salt or 
fresh, or both united, some change has not taken 
place since the times of ancient liistory; and that 
in the present instance, therefore, there is no great 
difficulty in imagining that the lagoon may be an 
ancient harbour converted into a lagoon by an ac¬ 
cumulation of sand which has separated it from 
the sea. But, among the many difficulties which 
beset this hypothesis, there are two which seem quite 
fetal to it; one of which has been stated by Mr. 
Grote and the other by Col. Leake. The former 
writer remarks that, if the peninsula of Old Nava- 
rino was the real ancient Sphactcria, it must have 
been a second island situated to the northward of 
Sphagia; and that, consequently, there must have 
been two islands close together and near the scene. 
This, as Mr. Grote observes, is quite inconsistent 
with the narrative of Thucydides, which presup¬ 
poses that there was only one island—Sphacteria, 
without any other near or adjoining to it. Thus 
Athenian fleet under Eurymedon, on first ar¬ 
riving, was obliged to go back some distance to the 
island of Prote, because the island of Sphacteria 
was full of Lacedaemonian hoplites (Thuc. iv. 13); 
whereas, if the hypothesis of Dr. Arnold were ad¬ 
mitted, there would have been nothing to prevent 
them from landing on Sphagia itself. It is true 
thpt Xenophon vi, 2. § 3) speaks of 2<pa*ylat 
in the plural, and that Pliny (iv. 12. s. 25) mentions 
** tres Sphagiae;” but two of them appear to have 
been mere rocks. The objection of Col. Leake is 
still more fatal to Dr. Arnold’s hypothesis. He 
calls attention to the fact that tho French Com¬ 
mission observed tliat the walla of the castle of Old 
Navarino stand in many parts on Hellenic founda¬ 
tions, and that in some places three courses of tho 
ancient work remain, consisting of a kind of ma¬ 
sonry which seems greatly to resemble that of Mes- 
sene. Besides these remains of middle Hellenic 
antiquity, some foundations are traced of a more 
ancient inclosure at the northern end of the penin¬ 
sula, with a descent to the little harbour of Voidho- 
Kitid by means of steps cut in the rock. Remains 
of walls of early date are to bo seen likewise towards 
tho southern extremity of the hill, among which is 
a tumulus;—all tending to prove that the entire 
peninsula of Navarino was occupied at a remote 
period of history by an ancient city. This penin¬ 
sula could not, therefore, have been tlie ancient 
Sphacteria, which never contained any ancient town. 
The only way of reconciling tho account of Thucy¬ 
dides with the present state of the coast is to sup¬ 
pose, with Mr. Grote and Curtius, that a great 
change has taken place in tho two passages which 
separate Sphagia from the mainland since the time 
of Thueyffides. The mainland to tlio south of Na¬ 
varino must have been much nearer than it is now 
to the southern portion of Sphagia, while the north¬ 
ern passage also must have been both narrower and 
clearer. (Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 401, seq., Pelo- 
ponnesiaca, p. 190, seq.; Arnold, Appendix to Thu- 
egdides, voL ii. p. 400, seq.; Grote, Greece, vol. vi. 
p. 427,seq.; Curtius, Pelopannesos, vol. ii. p. 173, 
se<|.; Boblaye, R^cherches, p. 113; Eap&iition 
Set/enUfique de la Mor4e, vol. i. pi. vii.) 

It is unnecessary to relate here the events which 
followed the erection of the Athenian fort at Pylus, 
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and which terminated with the capture of the 
Spartans in the island of Sphacteria, as they are 
given in every Grecian history. The following ex¬ 
tract from Col. Leake illustrates the description of 
Thucydides in the most satisfactory manner: “ The 
level and source of water in the middle where the 
Lacedaemonians encamped,—the summit at the 
northern end to which they retired,—the landing- 
places on the western side, to which the Helots 
brought provisions, — are all perfectly recognisable. 
Of the fort, of loose and rude construction on tho 
summit, it is not to be expected that any remains 
should now exist; but there are some ruins of a 
signal-tower of a later age on the same site. The 
summit is a pile of rough rocks ending in a peak; 
it slopes gradually to the shore on every side, except 
to tho harbour, where the cliffs are perpendicular, 
though here just above the water there is a small 
slope capable of admitting the passage of a body of 
men active in climbing among rocks and difficult 
places. By this pass it is probable the Messenians 
came upon the rear of the Lacedaemonians on the 
summit; for just at the southern termination of the 
pass there is a passage through the cliffs which 
border the greater part of tho eastern shore of the 
island, so that by this opening, and along the pass 
under the rocks to the northward of it, the Messe¬ 
nians had the moans of passing unseen from the 
centre of the island to the rear of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians on the summit. Though this hill slopes 
gradually from its rocky peak to tho shore on every 
side except towards tho harbour, it does not admit 
of a landing at its foot, except in tho calmest 
weather; nor is it easily assailed on any side by 
land, on account of the ruggedness of the summit, 
except by tho means to which the Messenians re¬ 
sorted; so that the words of Thucydides respecting 
it are perfectly accurate (Jk dah<i^aris hTr6Kp7jpvov 
Kol iK yrjs ^iKiara inlpaxot'). The southern 
extremity of the island is rocky, steep, and difficult 
of access, and forms a separate hill; in every other 
part the ground slopes from the cliffs on the side of 
the harbour to the western shore, which, though 
rocky, is low; so that when the weather is calm it 
is more easy in face of an opjmnent to land, and to 
make way into the island on that side than on the 
eastern shore, where the cliffs admit of an easy 
access only in two places, one towards the northern 
end, the other in the middle of the island, where an 
opening in the cliffs leads immediately into the most 
level part of it; exactly in the opening stands a 
small church of the Panaghia. There are also two 
small creeks adjacent to each other, near the south¬ 
ern end of tho eastern side of the island, opposite 
to Nedkastro: near these creeks there is a well. 
Tho principal source of water is towards the mid¬ 
dle of the island, at an excavation in the rock 
20 feet deep, which seems to be more natural 
than artificial; for below a shallow surface of soil, 
in which there is a circular peristomium of modern 
masonry, the excavation in the rock is irregular and 
slanting. In one or two places there are groves of 
high bushes, and there are low shrubs in every part 
of it. It often happens, as it did in the seventh 
summer of the Peloponnesian war, that a fire, oc¬ 
curring accidentally or of intention, clears the face 
of the island during the droughts of that season: 
the northern hill exhibits at this moment recent 
marks of a similar conflagration.” (i/breo, vol. u 
408, seq.) 

The peninsula of Coryph«num is a pceeij^oe on 
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the eastern side or towards the lagoon; while on the 
western side or towards the open sea it slopes gra¬ 
dually, particularly on the SW., where Demosthenes 
succeeded in preventing the landing of Bi'asidas and 
the Lacedaemonians. The promontory is higher at 
the northern end. Below the ruined fortress at the 
northern end there is a fine cavern, called Voidhd- 
Kilid (Boi*5d-KOjA/tt), “ the ox’s belly,” which gives 
name to the small circular port immediately below 
it, which has been already spoken of. This cavern 
is 60 feet long, 40 wide, and 40 high, having a roof 
like a Gothic arch. The entrance is triangular, 30 
feet long and 12 high; at the top of the cavern there 
is an opening in the surface of the hill above. 
This cave was, according to the Peloponnesian tra¬ 
dition, the one into which the infant Hermes drove 
the cattle he had stolen from Apollo. It is men¬ 
tioned in the Homeric hymn to Hermes as situated 
upon the sea>side (v. 341); but in Antoninus Li- 
beralis (c. 23) it is expressly said to have been at 
Coryphasium. In Ovid ii. 684) Mercury is 
represented as beholding from Mt. Cyllcne the un¬ 
guarded cattle proceeding into the fields of Pylus. 

The bay of Voidho-Kilid is separated by a low 
semicircular ridge of sand from the large shallow 
lagoon of Oemyn-Aga. As neither Thucydides nor 
Pausanias says a word about this lagoon, which now 
forms so striking a feature in the topography of this 
district, wo may confidently conclude, with Leake, 
that it is of recent formation. The peninsula must, 
in that case, have been surrounded with a sandy 
plain, as Pausanias describes it; and accordingly, 
if we suppose this to have been the site of the 
Homeric Pylus, the epithet which the 

p^t constantly gives to it, would be perfectly ap¬ 
plicable. 

The Atlienians did not surrender their fortress at 
Pylus to the Lacedaemonians in accordance with 
the treaty made in n. o. 421 (Thuc. v. 35), but 
retained possession of it for fifteen years, and only 
lost it towards the close of the Peloponnesian War. 
(Diod. xiii. 64.) On the restoration of the Mes- 
senians to their country by Epainiuondas, Pylus 
again appears in history. The remains of the walls 
already described belong to this period. On more 
than one occasion there was a dispute between the 
Messenians and Achaeans respecting the possession 
of this place. (Liv. xxvii. 30; Polyb. xviii. 25.) 
It was visited by Pausanias, who saw there a temple 
of Athena Coryphasia, the so-named house of Nestor, 
containing a picture of him, his tomb, and a cavern 
said to have been the stable of the oxen of Nelcus 
and Nestor. He describes the latter as within the 
city; which must therefore have extended nearly to 
the northern end of the promontory, as this cave is 
evidently the one described above. (Paus, v. 36.) 
There are imperial coins of this city bearing the 
epigraph IIvKIodp, belonging to the time of Severus. 
(Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 277.) It would appear from 
Leake that the restored city was also called Cory- 
pbasium, since he says that at the time of the 
Achaean League there was a town of Coryphasium, 
as we learn from a coin, which shows that Cory¬ 
phasium was a member of that confederacy,” (Pe- 
hpomesiacaj p. 191.) 

The modem name Avarino, corrupted, as already 
said, into NavarinOf is probably due to the Avars, 
who settled there in the sixth century of the Chris¬ 
tian era. The mediaeval castle was built by the 
widow of the Frankish chieftain William de la 
Boche. Her descendants sought a more convenient 
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place for Hieir residence, and erected on the southern 
side of the harbour the Neokastro or modem iVo- 
varim. It commanded tire southern end of the 
harbour, which became more and more important as 
the northern entrance became choked up. Con¬ 
taining, as it docs, the best harbour in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, Navarino constantly appears in modem his¬ 
tory. It was taken by the Turks in 1600. In 
1686 it was wrested from them by the Venetian 
commander Morosini, and remained in the hands of 
the Venetians till 1715. In more recent times it is 
memorable by the great battle fought in its bay, on 
the 20th of October, 1827, between the Turkish 
fleet and the combined fleets of England, France, 
and Russia. (Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 181.) 

It remains to speak of the site of the Homeric 
Pylos. According to a generally received tradition, 
Neleus, the son of Poseidon, migrated from lolcos 
in Tliessaly, and founded on the west coast of 
Peloponnesus a kingdom extending westward as 
far as that of the Atridae, and northward as far as 
the Alpheius, or even beyond this river. Neleus 
incurred the indignation of Hercules for refusing to 
purify him after the murder of liis son Iphitus. 
The hero took Pylus and killed Neleus, together 
with eleven of his twelve sons. But his surviving 
son Nestor upheld the fame of his house, and, after 
distinguishing himself by his exploits in youth and 
nianh(^, accompanied in his old age the Grecian 
chiefs ill their expedition against Troy. Upon the 
invasion of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, three gene¬ 
rations after Nestor, the Neleids quitted Pylus and 
removed to Athens, where they obtained the kingly 
power. The situation of this Pylus—the IluAos 
NTjA'^iby, as it was called—was a subject of much 
dispute among the Grecian geographers and gram¬ 
marians. Strabo (viii. p. 339) quotes a proverbial 
verse, in which three towns of this name were 
mentioned — 

i(TTi XlvKos vph UtuKoio' IluAos y4 piv iari koX 
&AAos,— 

of which the former half —''Eart Tlvhos vpb 
TJvAoio — was at least as old as the time of Aristo¬ 
phanes, when Pylus became famous by the capture 
of the Spartans at Sphacteria. (Aristoph. PquiL 
1059.) The claims of the Eleian Pylus to l)e the 
city of Nestor may be safely set on one side ; and 
the choice lies between the towns in Triphylia and 
Messenia. The ancients u.sually decided in favour 
of the Messeniaii Pylos. This is the opinion of 
Pausania.s (iv. 36), who unhesitatingly places the 
city of Nestor on the promontory of Coryphasium, 
although, ns we have already seen, he agrees 
with the people of Elis that Homer, in describing 
the Alpheius as flowing through the land of the 
Pylians {11. v. 545), had a view to the Eleian city. 
(Paus. vi. 22. § 6.) It is however, much more 
probable that the “ land of the Pylians ” was used 
by the poet to .'signify the whole kingdom of the 
Neleian Pylus, since he describes both Thryoessa on 
the Alpheius and the cities on the Messenian gulf' 
as tho extreme or frontier places of Pylus. (0pt;- 
dtaaa irdAts . . . v^drr) IIiJAov ijfxaOdevros, IL 
xi. 712; p4arai U6 Kov iipo^dfvroSf II. ix. 153.) 
In this sense these expressions were understood by 
Strabo (viii. pp. 337, 350). It is curious that 
Pausanias, who paid so much attention to Homeric 
antiquities, does not even allude to tlie existence of 
the Triphylian Pylus. Pindar calls Nestor “the 
Messenian old man.” {Pyth. vi. 35.) Isocrates 
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mentions Messenia as his birthplace {Panath. § 72); 
and Pherecydes (op. Schol. ad Ilom. Od. xi. 289) 
and Eustathius (ad Od. iii. p. 1454) describes the 
Messenian Pylus as the city founded by Peleus. 
This was also the opinion of Diodorus (xv. 66), and 
of many others. In opposition to their views, 
Strabo, following; the opinion of the 'O/MtipiKivTcpoi^ 
argues at great length that the Triphylian Elis was 
the city of Nestor. (Strab. viii. pp. 339, seq., 348, 
seq.) He maintains that the description of the 
Alpheius flowing th.rough tlie land of the Pylians 
( 11 . V. 545), which, as we have already seen, was 
the only argument which the Eleians could adduce 
for their claim, is applicable to tlie Triphylian 
Pylus; whereas the poet’s mention of Nestor’s ex¬ 
ploits against the Epeians (//. xi. 670, seq.) is 
fatal to the supposition of the Messenian city being 
his residence. Nestor is described as making an 
incursion into the country of the Epeians, and re¬ 
turning thence with a large quantity of cattle, which 
he safely lodges by night in the Nelcian city. The 
third day the Epeians, having collected their forces 
on the Alpheius, Nestor marched forth from Pylus, 
nn<| at the end of the first day halted at the 
Minyeius (subsequently called the Anigrus), where 
ho passed the night; starting from thence on the 
following morning, he arrived at the Alplicius at 
noon. Strabo argues tliat neither of tliese events 
could have taken place if Nestor had marched from 
so distant a city as the one at Coryphasium, while 
they might easily have happened if the Nelcian city 
had been situated at the Triphylian Pylus. Again 
he argues from the Odyssey that the Neleid Pylus 
could not have been on the sea-coast, since Teie- 
machus, after he had disembarked at the temple of 
Poseidon and had proceeded to Pylus, sent a courier 
to his ship to fetch his companions (Od. iii. 423) ; 
and on his return from Sparta to Pylos, lie de.sired 
Pi.sistratus to turn off to the sea-side, that he might 
immediately embark, as he wished not to be de¬ 
tained in the city by Ne.stor. (Od. xv. 199, seq.) 
These arguments, as well as others, adduced by 
Strabo, have convinced K. 0. Miiller (Orchomenos, 
p. 357, seq.), Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece^ vol. i. 
p. 96), and several modem scholars ; but Leake, 
Curtius, and others have adhered, with much 
greater probability, to the more common view of 
antiquity, that the Neleian Pylus was situated at 
Coryphasium. It has been shown that Pylus was 
frequently used by Homer to signify the Neleid 
kingdom, and not simply tlie city, as indeed Strabo 
himself had admitted when arguing against the 
claims of the Elcian Pylus. Moreover, even if it 
should be admitted that the account of Nestor’s 
exploits against the Epeians agrees better with the 
claim of the Triphylian Pylus, yet the narrative of the 
journeys of Telemachus is entirely opposed to this 
claim. Telemachus in going from Pylus to Sparta 
drove his horses thither, without changing them, in 
two days, stopping the first night at Pherae (Od. 
iii. 486); and he returned from Sparta to Pylus in 
tlie same manner. (Od. xv. 182, seq.) Now the 
Messenian Pylus, Pherae, and Sparta, lie in a direct 
line, the distance from Pylus to Pherae being about 
55 miles by the road, and from Pherae to Sparta 
about 28 miles. On the other hand, the road from 
the Triphylian Pylus to Sparta would have been 
by the valley of the Alpheius into that of the 
Eurotas; whereas Pherae would have been out of 
the way, and the distance to it would have been 
much more than a day’s journey. Besides which, 
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the position of the Messenian Pylus, tlie most 
striking upon the whole western coast of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, was far more likely to have attracted the 
Thessalian wanderers from lolcos, the worshippers 
of the god Poseidon, than a site which was neither 
strong by nature nor near the coast. 

But although wo may conclude that the Messenian 
Pylus was the city of Nestor, it may admit of doubt 
whether the city itself existed on the promontory 
Coryplia.sium from the earliest times. The Greelw 
rarely built a city in the earliest period immediately 
upon the coast, and still more rarely chose a site so 
badly supplied with water as Coryphasium, of which 
the Athenians experienced the inconvenience when 
they defended it in the Peloponnesian War. There 
seems much probability in the account of Strabo 
(viii. p. 359) that the ancient Messenian Pylus was 
situated at the foot of Mt. Aegaleos, and that upon 
its destruction some of its inhabitants settled at 
Coryphasium. If then wo suppose the city of Nestor 
to have stood a little way inland, and Coryphasium 
to have been its port-town, the narrative of Telc- 
maclius’ rctiu-n becomes perfectly clear. Not wishing 
to lose time at the royal residence, he drives straight 
to the port and goes quietly on board. Hence, one 
of Strabo’s most serious objections to the Messenian 
Pylus disappears. Strabo was justified in seeking for 
a separate site for the city and the port, but he 
seems to have forgotten the existence of the Old 
Pylus inland, which ho had himself mentioned. 
(Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 416, seq.; Curtius, Pe- 
loj)onne8os^ vol. ii. p. 174, seq.) 

PYKAEI, a people in Illyria (Plin. iii. 23. s. 26 j 
Mela, ii. 3. § 12), perhaps the same as the Pleraei 
of Strabo. [Pleuaei.] 

PYKA'MIA. [Argos, p. 202, a.] 

PY'RAMUS (riupajuos), one of the great rivers 
of Asia Minor, whicli has its sources in Cataonia 
near the town of Arabissus. (Strab. i. p. 53, xiv. 
p. 675.) For a time it passes under ground, but 
then comes forward again as a navigable river, and 
forces its way tlirough a glen of Mount Taurus, 
which in some parts is so narrow that a dog can 
leap across it. (Strab. xii. p. 536.) Its course, 
wliich until then hud been south, now turns to tho 
south-west, aud reaches tho sea at Mallus in Cilicia. 
This river is deep and rapid (Tzetz. ad Jjyc(ypli. 
440); its average breadth was 1 stadium (Xenoph, 
Aiwb. i. 4. § 1), but it carried with it such a quan¬ 
tity of mud, that, according to an ancient oraclo, its 
deposits were one day to reach the island of Cyprus, 
and thus unite it with tho mainland. (Strab. 1. c .; 
Eustath. ad Dionys. 867.) Stephanus B. (s, v.') 
slates that formerly this river had been called Leu- 
cosyrus. (Comp. Scylax, p. 40; Ptol. v. 8. § 4; 
Plin. V. 22; Pomp. Mela, i. 13; Curtius, iii. 7; 
Arrian, Avnh. ii. 5. § 8.) Its modern name is 
Sei/mn or Jechun. [L. S.] 

PYKANIIIUS (ll6pav6os : Etli. Hvpdvdios^ a 
small town in Crete, near Gortyn, probably the 
modern Fyratki. (Steph. B. 8. v .; Pashley, Cretej 
vol. i. p. 291.) 

PYRASUS (nvpaaos, Strab. Steph. B. 8. v.; 
Uv^^aaos, Horn: Eth. Uvpacraios'), a town of Phthiotis 
in Thessaly, mentioned by Homer along with Phvlace 
ami Iton, and described by him as 
fidfvra, t^iiix’nrpos rdfievos. (II. ii. 695.) Pyraaus 
was situated on the Pagasaoau gulf, at the distance 
of 20 stadia from Thebes, and possessed a good 
harbour (evAl/uei/os, Strab. ix. p. 435). It had 
disappeared in the time of Strabo. Its name wip 
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superseded by that of Demetuium, derived from 
the temple of Demeter, spoken of by Homer, and 
which Strabo describes as distant two stadia from 
Pyrasus. Demetrium is mentioned as a town of 
Phthiotis by Scylax (p. 24, Hudson), Livy (xxviii. 
6), Stephanus B. («. v. Ar)fX‘firptov), and Mela 
(ii,‘ 3). Leake places Pyrasus at Kokkina, where 
there are vestiges of an ancient town, consisting of 
wrought quadrangular blocks, together with many 
smaller fragments, and an oblong height with a 
flat summit, partly if not wholly artificial. He 
also states that at Kokkina there is a circular 
basin full of water near the shore, which was once 
probably a small harbour, since there are traces of a 
mole not far from it. The exact site of the temple 
was probably at a spot, 5 minutes short of Kokkina, 
where exist many stones and some hewn blocks. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 366.) 

PYRENAEI MONTES (rd Uvpnvaia hprj, Ptol. 
i. 15. § 2, viii. 4. § 2 ; Slrab. ii. p. 71, iii. p. 161, 
&C.; Polyb. iii. 34), called also Pyrenaeus Mens 
(Mela, ii. 5 ; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4, &c.), Pyrenaeus Sal- 
tus (Liv. xxi. 23, &c.; Plin. iv. 19. s. 33), Pyre- 
naeum.Jugum (Mela, iii. 1), and M. Pyrene (nvpr}rri, 
Strab. ii. p. 160, &c.; Sil. Ital. iii. 417; Aus. Kp. 
XXV. 51), the lofty chain of mountains which di¬ 
vides Spain from Gaul. It was fabled to derive its 
name from the Greek W'ord ‘irvp,fire, from a great 
conflagration which, through the neglect of some 
shepherds, destroyed its wo<^.s, and incllcd the ore 
of its mines, so that the brooks ran with molten 
silver. (Strab. iii. p. 147; Diod. v. 25; Arist. Mir. 
Ausc. 88; Sen. Q. N. 1.) Silius Italicus (/. c.) 
derives its name from Pyrene, a daughter of the king 
of the Bebryces; but its tme etymology is probably 
from the Celtic word b^in or brp7i, signifying a 
mountain. (Cf. Astruc. MCm. de V IJik. Nat. de 
Languedoc, iii. 2.) Herodotus seems to have had 
some obscure intelligence resf»ecting the Pyrenees, as 
he mentions (ii. 33), a place called Pyrene, near 
which the Ister had its source. Strabo (iii. pp. 
137, 161) erroneously describes the chain as run¬ 
ning from S. to N,; but its true direction, namely, 
from SE. to NW., is given by Pliny (iv. 20. s. 34), 
and Marcian {Heract. p. 38). According to Dio¬ 
dorus (v. 35) it is 3000 stadia In length; according 
to Justin (xliv. 1) 600 Roman miles. After the 
Alps, and the mountains of Sarmatia, the Pyrenees 
were esteemed the highest mountains in Europe 
(Agathom. ii. 9, p. 47; Eustath. ad Dionys. 338; 
Died. 1. c.), whence they arc sometimes described by 
the poets as covered with eternal snow. (Lucan, 
iv. 84, seq.) On the side of Gaul they are steep, 
rugged, and bare; whilst on the Spanish side they 
descend gradually to the plain, are tliickly wooded, 
and intersected with delicious valleys. (Strab. iii. 
p, 161.) Their western prolongation along the 
Mare Cantabricum, was called “ Saltus Vasconum,” 
which derived its name from the Vascones, who 
dwelt there. (Plin. iv. 20. s. 34 ) I'his portion 
now bears the names of Sierra de, Orcamo, S. de An- 
gana and S. Sejos. Still farther W. was Mons 
Vinnius or Vindius {Ovlvbiov bpos, Ptol. vii. 1. 
§ 21; Flor. iv. 12), which fonned the boundary 
between the Cantabri and Astures. The Pyrenees 
form several promontories, both in the Mediten-anean 
sea and the Atlantic ocean. (Strab. ii. p. 120, iii. 
p. 160, iv. p. 176,&c.; Mela, ii. 5; Sil. It. iii. 417, 
seq.) They were rich in mines of gold, silver, iron 
and lead (Strab. iii. p. 146; Plin. 1. c.), and con¬ 
tained extensive forests, as well as the sources of the 
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Gammna, the Iberus, and a number of smaller 
rivers. (Strab. 1. c., and iv. p 182.) Only three 
roads over them were known to the Romans; the * 
most westerly, by Carasae (now Garis), not far 
from the coast of the Cantabrian sea, and which 
doubtless was the still practicable route over the 
Bidasoa by Fuenterahia; the most easterly, 
which was also the most frequented, and is still 
used, near the coast of the Mediterranean by 
Juncaria (now Junquera) ; and one which lay 
between these two, leading from Caesaraugusta to 
Benearnnm (now Barege). {Itin. Ant. pp. 390, 
452, 455; Strab. iii. p. 160; Liv. xxi. 23, &c.) 
Respecting the present condition of the Pyrenees, the 
leader may consult Miuano, Diccionario, vii. p. 38, 
seq.; Huber, Skkzen aus Spanien, Gott. 1833; and 
Ford, Handbook of Spain, p. 579, seq. From the 
last authority, it will bo perceived, that the cha¬ 
racter of the Gallic and Spanish sides has been 
somewhat reversed since the days of Strabo; and 
that, while “ the French slope is full of summer 
watering-places and sensual, the Spanish side is 
rude, savage, and Iberian, the lair of the smuggler 
and wild bird and beast.” [T. H. D.] 

PYRENAEI PORTUS. [Indigetics.] 
PYRE'NES PROMONTO'RIUM. [Hispania, 
Vol. I. p. 1084.] 

PY'RETUS (nop€T(is), called by the Scythians 
nSpara, describ(^ by Herodotus (iv. 48) as a largo 
river of Scythia, flowing in an easterly direction and 
falling into the Danube. The modern Pruth. 

PYRGI {Tlvpyoi: Fth. Pyrgensis; Santa Se¬ 
ver a), a city on the coast of Etruria, situated 
between Alsiuin and Castrum Novum, and distant 
34 miles from Rome .{Itin, Ant. p. 290.) It was 
rather more than 6 miles (50 stadia) from Caere, of 
which it served as the port (Strab. v. p. 226), but 
it is probable that it was not originally designed for 
that purpose, but grew up in the first instance 
around the temple of Eileithyia, for which it con¬ 
tinued to bo celebrated at a much later period. 
(Strab. 1. c.; Diod. xv. 14.) The foundation of 
this temple is expressly ascribed to the Pelasgians, 
and the pure Greek form of the name certainly 
tends to corroborate this statement. It is probable 
that both Pyrgi and the neighbouring Caere were 
originally Pelasgian settlements, and that this was 
the cau.se of the close connection between the two, 
which led to Pyrgi ultimately passing into the con¬ 
dition of a dependency on the iiu)re powerful city 
of the interior. Virgil calls it an ancient city 
(Pyrgi veteres, Aen. x. 184), and represents it as 
one of the Tuscan cities that sent assistance to 
Aeneas. But the only mention of Pyrgi in history 
during the period of Etruscan independence is in 
«. c. 384, when the treasures of its temple attracted 
the cupidity of Dionysius of Syracuse, who made a 
piratical descent upon the coast of Etruria, and, 
landing bis troops at Pyrgi in the night, surprised 
and plundered the temple, from which he is said to 
have carried off spoils to the value of 1000 talents. 
(Diod. XV. 14; Strab. v. p. 226; Arist. Oecon. ii, 
21; Polyacn. v. 2. 21.) The amount of the booty 
seems incredible, but the temple was certainly very 
wealthy ; and it would seem that -the people of 
Pyrgi had given some excuse for the aggression, by 
themselves taking an active part in piracies 
carried on at this period by the Etruscans in general. 
Servius, indeed, represents it as bearing the chief 
j part in those depredations; but this may probably 
I be an exaggeration. (Serv. ad Aen, x. 184.) It 
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could never have been a large town, and appears 
under the Romans to have sunk into comparative 
insignificance. It is indeed noticed by Livy, together 
with Fregenae and Castrum Novum, as one of the 
maritime colonies which in b^c. 191 contended in 
vain for exemption from military levies (Liv. xxxvi. 
3); but we have no account of the time at which 
the colony was established there, nor docs any sub¬ 
sequent mention of it occur in that capacity. Its 
name is mentioned by all the geographers among 
the towns on the coast of Etruria; but Strabo terms 
it only a small town and Servius calls 

it in his time merely a fort (castellum), which 
would agree well with the character of the remains. 
(Strab. V. p. 225; Mel. ii, 4; PUn. iii. 5. s. 1; Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 4; Martial, xii. 2; ^rv. adAcn. 1. c.) But 
in the time of Rutilius it had altogether sunk into 
decay, and its site was occupied only by a large 
villa. (Rutil. /tin. i. 223.) No subsequent notice 
of it is found until it reappears in the middle ages 
under the title of Santa jS^vera. 

The Itineraries vary much in the distances they 
assign between Pyrgi and the other stations on the 
coast; but they agree in placing it between Alsium 
and Castrum Novum: and this circumstance, 
coupled with the distance of 50 stadia from Caere, 
given by Strabo, leaves no doubt that it is correctly 
identified with Sta Severn. (Strab. v. p. 226; /tin. 
Ant. pp. 290, 301; /tin. Marit. p. 498; Tab. Pent.') 
The site of the fortress of that name is unquestion¬ 
ably that of an ancient city. The walls of the 
present castle, which is of mediaeval date, arc based 
on foundations of very ancient character, being con¬ 
structed of polygonal blocks of stone of largo size, 
neatly fitted together without cement, in the same 
manner as the walls oi Cosa and Satumia. The line 
of these foundations, which are undoubtedly tJiosc of 
the walls of the ancient city, may be traced through¬ 
out their whole extent, enclosing a quadrangular space 
of about half a mile in circuit, abutting on the sea. 
Some remains of Roman walls of later ditto occur at 
the extremities on the sea-coast; but no remains 
have been found of the celebrated temple which 
was probably situated within the enclosure; nor are 
there any traces of the ancient port,'which must 
have been wholly artificial, there being no natural 
inlet or harbour. (Canina, in the Ann. deW Inst. 
Arch. 1840, pp. 35—44; Dennis, Etruria^ vol. ii. 
pp. 11—16.) The goddess to whom the temple 
was dedicated is called by Strabo Eileithyia, but 
several other writers call her Leucothea (Arist, 
1. c.\ Polyaen, 1. c.), who was identified with the 
Mater Matuta of the Romans. Tlicre is no doubt 
that the same deity is meant by both appel¬ 
lations. (Gerhard, Gottheiten der Etinisker^ pp. 9, 
25.) [E.H.B.] 

PYRGUS or PYRGI. 1. (n«;p7os, Her. Polyb.; 
ndpyot, Strab., Steph. B. s. v .; Eth. Uvpyirrfs'), 
the most southerly town of Triphylia in Elis, at the 
mouth of the river Neda, upon the Messenian fron¬ 
tier (Strab. viii. p. 348), and hence described by 
Stephanus B. (jr. v.) as a Messenian town. It was 
one of the settlements of the Miiiyae. (Herod, iv. 
148.) It opened its gates to Philip in the Social War. 
(Polyb. iv. 77, 80.) Leake places Pyrgi at some 
ancient remains upon the right bank of the Neda, 
not far from its mouth. (^Morea, vol. i. p. 57, vol. ii. 
p. 207.) 

2. A town in hollow Elis in a district named 
Perippia, which Polybius mentions in conjunction 
with La^on. (Polyb. v. 102; comp. Liv. xxvii. 32.) 
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PYRNUS (n6pyos: Eth. Uifpyios), a town of 
Caria, of uncertain site. (Steph. B. s.v.; Plin. v. 
28. 8. 29.) 

PYROGERI, a people dwelling on the Hebms in 
Thrace, mentioned by Pliny, iv. 11. s. 18. [T.H.D.3 
PYRRHA (Uvfi^a: Eth. Tlv^Pahs). 1. A town 
on the coast of tlie deep bay on the west of the 
island of Lesbos, which had so narrow an entrance 
that it was called the Euripus of Pyrrha. It was 
situated at a distance of 80 stadia from Mytilene 
and 100 from Capo Malea. (Athen. iii. p. 88; Strab. 
xiii. p. 617.) In the Lesbian revolt the town sided 
with Mytilene, but was reconquered by Paches. 
(Thuc. iii. 18, 25, 35; comp. Scylax, p. 36; Steph. 
B. $. 1 ?.) In Strabo’s time the town no longer ex¬ 
isted, but tho suburbs and port were still inh^ited. 
Pliny (v. 39) reports that Pyrrha had been swal¬ 
lowed up by the sea. The bay of Pyrrha is now 
called Caloni. 

2. A small town on the Maeander, opposite to 
Miletus; it was 50 stadia distant from the mouth of 
the river. (Strab. xiv. p. 636; Plin. v. 29; Schol. 
ad Ptol. V. 2. § 5.) [L. SO 

PYRRHA .(Ily^^a), a promontory of Thessaly, 
now C. Ankisty'i, in the Pagasaean gulf, forming 
the northern boundary of the district Phthiotis, and 
near which were the two islets of Pyrrha and 
Deucalion. (Strab. ix. p. 435; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. pp. 359, 360, 371.) 

PYRRHE’UM. [Ambracia, p. 120, a.] 
PYRRHI CASTRA (n6^l>ov L A for¬ 

tress in the N. of Laconia, was probably at or near 
tho junction of the Genus and Eurotas, and is sup¬ 
posed to have been so named from having been the 
place of encampment of Pyrrhus, when he invaded 
Laconia in h. c. 272. (Polyb, v. 19 ; Liv. xxxv. 
27 ; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 345.) 

2. In Greek Illyria. [Vol. I. p. 563, a.] 
PYTiBHICHUS ^ town of Laconia, 

situated about the centre of the promontory ending 
in Capo Taenarum, and distant 40 stadia from the 
river Scyrits, According to some it derived its name 
from Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, according to 
others from Pyrrhicus, one of the Curetes. Silenus 
was also said to have boon brought up here. It con¬ 
tained temples of Artemis Astrateia and of Apollo 
Amazonius,— the two surnames referring to the 
tradition that the Amazons did not proceed further 
than this place. There was also a well in the agora. 
The ruins of this town have been discovered by tho 
French Commission near the village of Kdvalo, 
where they found the well of which Pausanias speaks, 
the torso of a female statue, the remains of baths, 
and several Roman ruins. Leake observes that the 
distance of 40 stadia from the Scyras to Pyrrhichus 
must be measured, not from the mouth of that river, 
as Boblayo proposes, but from near its sources. 
Augustus made Pyrrhichus one of the Eleuthero- 
Laconian towns (Pans. iii. 21. § 7, iii.25. §§ 1—3; 
Boblaye, Recherches, p. 88; Leake, Pehpofine- 
siaca, p. 174; Curtius, Peloponnesos^ vol. ii.p. 276.) 
PYRRUM. [Peritur.] 

PYRUSTAE (nupoC<rTat), according to Strabo 
(vU. p. 314), a tribe of Pannonia, but undoubtedly 
the same people as the Illyrian Pibustak. [L. S.] 
PY’THIUM a town of Perrhaebia in 

Thessaly, situated at the foot of Mount Olympus, 
and forming a Tripolis with the two neighbouring 
towns of Azorus and Dolicho. Pythium derived its 
name from a temple of Apollo Pythius situated oft 
one of the smmnits of Olympus, as we learn from aft 
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epigram of Xeinagoras, a Greek mathematician, who 
measured the height of Olympus from these parts 
{ap. Pint Aemil. Paul, 15). Games were also 
celebmted here in honour of Apollo. (Stepli. B. 8. v, 
U6$iov,) Pythium commanded an important pass 
acr<|ss Mount Olympus. This pass and that of 
Tempe are the only two leading from Macedonia 
into the north-east of Thessaly. Leake therefore 
places Pythium on the angle of the plain between 
Kokkinoplo and Livddhi^ though no remains of the 
ancient town have been discovered there. (Liv. xlii. 
53; PluL, Steph. B., U. cc .; Ptol. iii. 13. § 42; Leake, 
Northern Greece^ vol. iii. p. 341, seq.) 

PYTHO. [Delphi.] 

PYTHO'POLIS. [Mythepolis.] 
PYXIRATES. [EiTPiiRATKs.] 

PYXITES (IluflTT^s), a small river in the east of 
Pontus, emptying itself into the Euxinc 60 stadia 
on the north-east of Prytanis. (Plin. vi. 4 ; 
Arrian, Peripl. P. E. p. 6; Anonym. Periph P. E. 
p. 15.) It is possibly the same as the Cissa men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy (v. 6. § 6), and is commonly 
identified with the modern Vitzeh, [D.S.] 

PYXUS. [Buxkntum.] 


Q* 

QUACERNI. [Querquerni.] 

QUADI (KoudSui), a great German tribe in the 
south-east of Bohemia, in Moravia and Hungary, 
between Mons Gabreta, the Hercynian and Sar- 
matian mountains, and the Danube. (Tac. Gei'm. 
42, Ann. xii. 29, Uist iii. 5, 21; Ptol. ii. 11. § 
26; Plin. iv. 26.) They were surrounded on the 
north-west by the Marcomanni, with wlioin they 
were always closely connected, on the north by the 
Gothini and Osi, on the east by the Jazyges Me- 
tanastae, and on the south by the Pannonians. It 
is not known when they came to occupy that country, 
but it seems probable that they arrived there about 
the same time when the Marcomanni established 
themselves in Bohemia. At the time when the 
Marcomannian king Maroboduus and his successor 
Catualda, on being driven from their kingdom, im¬ 
plored the protection of the Romans, the latter in 
A. l>. 19 assigned to them and their companions in 
exile the districts between the rivers Marus and 
Cusus, and appointed Vannius, a Quadian, king of 
the territory (Tac. Ann. ii. 63; Plin. iv. 25). This 
new kingdom of the Quadi, after tlie expulsion of 
Vannius, was divided between his nephews Vangio 
and Sido, who, however, continued to keep up a good 
understanding with the Romans. (I’ac. Ann. xii. 
29, 30.) Tacitus {Germ. 1. c.) says that down to 
his own time the Marcomanni and Quadi had been 
governed by kings of the house of Maroboduus, but 
that then foreigners ruled over them, thougli the 
power of these rulers was dependent on that of the 
Roman emperors. At a later time the Quadi took an 
active part in the war of the Mai'conianni against the 
Romans, and once nearly annihilated the whole army 
of M. Aurelius, which was saved only by a sudden 
tempest. (Dion Cass. Ixxi. 8). Notwithstanding the 
peace then concluded with them, they still continued 
to harass the Romans by renewed acts of hostility, 
and the emperor was obliged, for the protection 
of his own dominions, to erect several forts both 
in and around their kingdom, in consequence of 
which the people were nearly driven to abandon 
their country. (Dion Cass. Ixxii 11, 13, 20.) In 
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A. D. 180 the emperor Commodus renewed the peace 
with them (Dion Cass. Ixxii. 2; Lamprid. Com. 3; 
Herodian, i. 6), but they still continued their in¬ 
roads into the Roman empire (Eutrop. ix. 9; Vo- 
pisc, Aurel. 18; Amrri. Marc. xvii. 12, xxix. 6). 
Towards the end of the fourth century the Quad! 
entirely disappear from history; they had probably 
migrated westward witli the Suevi, for Quadi are 
mentioned among the Suevi in Spain. (Hieron. Ep. 
9.) According to Animianus Marcellinus (x\ii. 12) 
the Quadi resembled in many respects the Sarma- 
tians, for they used long spears and a coat of mail 
consisting of linen <;overed with thin plates of horn; 
they had in war generally three swift horses for 
every man, to enal)le him to change them, and were 
on the whole better as skirmishers than in an open 
battle in the field. Ptolemy (/. c.) mentions a 
considerable number of towns in their country, 
such as Eburodunum, Meliodunum, Caridorgis, Me- 
doslanium, &c.; the Celtic names of which suggest 
that tliose districts previous to the arrival of the 
Quadi had been inhabited by Celts, who were eitljer 
subdued by them or had become amalgamated with 
them. Tlie name Quadi itself seems to be con¬ 
nected with the Celtic word col, cold, or coad, that 
is, a wood or forest, an etymology which receives 
support from the fact that Strabo (vii. p. 290), the 
first ancient author that notices them, mentions 
them under the name of K6\8ovoi. Tacitus evi¬ 
dently regards them as Germans, but Latham (ad 
Tac. Germ. p. 154) is inclined to treat them as 
Sarmatians. (Comp. Wilhelm, Germanien^ p. 223, 
fol.) [L. S.] 

QUADIA'TES. In the inscription on the arch 
of Smsa, published by Mafi’ei, there is a list of the 
Alpine peoples who were under the dominion of 
Cottius. The first name is the Seguvii, and the 
last is the Quadiates. There is notliing that enables 
us to fix the position of the Quadiates. 

Pliny (iii. 4) mentions a people in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis under the name of Quariates. After naming 
the Oxybii and Lingautii [Lingaiini], he adds : 
“ Super quos Suetri, Quariates, Adunicutes.” The 
valley of Queiras on tiie left bank of the Durance^ 
below Brianqon^ atiJ a little above Embrun^ is sup¬ 
posed to represent tlio position of the Quariates. 
D’Anville conjectures that tlie Quadiates of the 
inscription may be the same as the Quariates, for 
the K of the inscription, if it is not very clear, may 
have been taken for a d ; or the complete name 
may have been Quadriates, the name of Queiras in 
old records being Quadriatium, [G. L.] 

QUADRA'TA (sc. Castra). 1. A Roman fort 
in Upper Pannonia, on the river Savus, between the 
towns of Noviodunum and Siscia. (H. Ant. pp. 
260, 274; Geogr. Rav. iv. 19 ; Tab. Pent.) No 
remains appear to be extant, and the site accordingly 
is unknown. 

2. A fort in Upper Pannonia, on the road be*^ 
tween Arrabona and Carnuntuni, not far from the 
banks of the Danube, (ft Ant. p. 247.) Muchar 
(Noricum^ p. 264) identifies it with a place be¬ 
tween Ovar and Oroazvar, now occupied by a large 
fai'in of Count Zitsi. _ [L,S.] 

QUADRATAE, a village or station in Gallia 
Cisalpina, on the road from Augusta Taurinorum to 
Ticinum. The Itineraries place it 22 or 23 miles 
from the former city and 16 or 19 from Rigomagus 
(Ftin. Ant pp. 340, 366; Itin. Hier. p. 557); but 
the latter station is itself of uncertain site. Qua- 
dratae must have been situated between Chivasso 
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and Creicentmo^ near the confluence of the Dora 
Baltea with the Po; hut the exact site has not 
been determined. Though the name is not men¬ 
tioned by any of the geographers, it would seem 
to have been in the later ages of the Empire a place 
or station of importance, as we learn from the 
Notitia that a body of troops (Sarmatae Gentiles) 
was permanently stationed there. {Notit. Dign. 
vol. ii. p. 121.) [E, H. B.] 

QUADRIBU'RGIUM. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xviii. 2) mentions Quadriburgium among the for¬ 
tresses on the Rhine which Julian repaired : “Civi- 
tates occupatae sunt septem, Castra Herculis, 
Quadriburgium, Tricesimae, Novesium, Bonna, An- 
tunnacum et Bingio,” There is however some cor¬ 
ruption in the passage (note of Lindenbrog). The 
places seem to be mentioned in order from north to 
south. D’Anvillo conjectures that Quadriburgium 
is the same place as Burginatium [Bukgina- 
tium], following Cluver and Aiting. (Ukert, 
•Gallien^ p. 528.) Other geographers conjecture 
solely from the resemblance of name that it may be 
Qualhwrg^ not far from C7eyc, which appears to have 
been a Roman place, for Roman coins and inscrip¬ 
tions have been found there. [G. L.] 

QUARIA'TES. [Quadiates.] 

QUARQUERNI, a people in Istria, of uncertain 
site. (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23.) 

QUARQUERNI. [Querquehni.] 
QUARTENSIS LOCUS, a place mentioned in the 
Not. Imp. as under the command of the governor of 
Belgica Secuiida : “ Praefectus classis Sambricae in 
loco Quartensi sive Hornensi.” The place seems to 
be Qmrto on the Sambre^ which keeps the ancient 
name. The word Quarte indicates a distance of iv. 
from some principal place, it being usual for chief 
towns to reckon distances along the roads which 
led from them to the limits of their territory. This 
principal place to which Quartensis belonged was 
Bagacum {Bavai)^ and tlie distance from Qmrie 
to Bavai is four Gallic leagues. The great lioman 
road from Durocortorurn {Reims) to Bavai passed 
by Quarte, “Quartensis” is the adjective of a 
form “Quartus” or “ Quarta,” and Quarta occurs 
in an old record of the year 1125, “Altare de 
Quarta supra Sambram,” which is the church of 
Quarte. [G. L.] 

QUEUQUERNI (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; Quarquerni, 
Inscr. ap. Gruter^ p. 245. 2; Quacerni, KovaK^pvol^ 
Ptol. ii. 6. § 47), a people in the NW. of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, a subdivision of the Gallaeci Bra- 
carii. 

QUERQUE'TULA {Etk. Querquetulanus; Kop. 
Korov\av6sy Dionys.), an ancient city of Latium, 
mentioned only by Pliny among the populi Albenses, 
or extinct communities of Latium, and by Dionysius 
among the the Latin cities which constituted the 
kaguo against Rome. (Plin, iii. 5. s. 9; Dionys. v. 
61.) Neither passage affords the slightest clue to 
its position, and the name is not elsewhere mentioned; 
indeed, it seems certain that the place was not in 
existence at a later period. It is undoubtedly erro¬ 
neous to connect (as Gell has done) tlm name of the 
Porta Querquetulana at Rome with this city (Becker, 
Handbuch, vol. i. p. 170); and we are absolutely in 
the dark as to its position. It has been placed by 
Gell and Nibby at a place called Corcollo, about 
3 miles NE. of Gabii and the same distance from 
Hadrian’s villa near Tivoli; but this is a mere con¬ 
jecture. (Gell, Top. of Rome^ p. 369; Nibby, | 
Dintorm^ vol. ii. p. 668.) [E. H. B.} 


RABBATH-MOAB. 

QUINDA. [Anazarbuh.] 

QUINTA'NAE or AD QUINTA'NAS, a sta¬ 
tion on the Via Labicana or Latina, 15 miles from 
Itome, and at the foot of the hill occupied by the 
ancient city of Labicum, now La Colonna, from 
which it was about a mile distant. {I^n, Ant. 
p. 304; Gell, Top. of Rotne, p. 5.) Under the 
Roman Empire it became the site of a village or 
suburb of Labicum, the inhabitants of which as¬ 
sumed the name of Lavicani Quintanenscs. [La¬ 
bicum.] [E. H. B.] 

QUINTIA'NA CASTRA, a fort in the east of 
Vindelicia, not far from the banks of the Danube, 
between Batava Castra and Augustana Castra. 
Its garrison consisted of a troop of Khaelian horse¬ 
men. {It. Ant. p. 249; NotH. Imp.^ where it is 
called Quartana Castra ; comp. Eugipp. Vit. S, 
Severinif 15, 27.) Muchar {Noricumj p. 285) 
identifies its site with that of the modem village of 
Kunzen. [L. S.] 

QUIZA (Koi/i*(a, also Bouffa, Ptol. iv. 2. § 3), a 
place on the coast of Mauretania Caeeariensis, called 
by Ptolemy a colonia, and in the Antonine Itinerary 
a municipium, but in Pliny designated as “ Quiza 
Xenitana preregrinorum oppidum.” It was situated 
between Portus Magnus and Arsenaria, at the dis- 
tiince of 40 stadia from either. It is the modern 
Giza near Oran. (Ptol. l.c .; It. AnL p. 13; Plin 
V. 2 ; Mela, i. 6.) 


R.” 

RAAMAII. [Rhegma.] 

RAAMSES (‘Pa^eerff^, LXX., Exod. i. 11, 
xii. 37; Nurnh. xxxiii. 3, 5), was, according to 
D’Anville {Mem sur VEggpte, p. 72), identical 
with Ueroopolis in the Delta; but according toother 
writers (Jablonsky, Opme. ii. p. 136; Winer, BIbl, 
Realwdrterhuch, vol. ii. p. 351) the same as Helio¬ 
polis in the same division of Aegypt [W.B.D.] 
RABBATH-AMMON. [Philadelphia.] 
RABBAI'H-MOAB, a town in the country of 
Moab, stated by Stepbanus, who is followed by Ro¬ 
land, Raumer, Winer, and other moderns, to be 
identical with Ar of Moab, the classical Areopolis. 
This identification is almost certainly erroneous ; 
and indeed it is very doubtful whether a Rabbath 
did exist at all in the country of Moab. All the 
notices of such a name in the Bible are iden¬ 
tified with Rttbbath-Ammon, except in Joshua 
(xiii. 25), where Aroer is said to be “ before Kab¬ 
bah,” which may possibly be Rabbath-Ammon, and 
certainly cannot, in the absence of other ancient 
evidence, be admitted to prove the existence of a 
Rabbath in Moab. There is, however, some evi‘* 
dence that such a town may have existed in that 
country, in the modem site of Rahba^ marked in 
Zimmerman’s map about halfway between Kerah 
(Kir of Moab) and the Mojeb (Amon), and by him 
identified with Areopolis, which last, however, was 
certainly identical with Ar of Moab, and lay further 
north, on the south bank of the Amon, and in the 
extreme border of Moab {Numb. xxi. 15, xxii. 
36). [Areopous.] Rabba is placed by Burck- 
hardt 3 hours north of Kerak {Sgria^ p. 377), and 
is doubtless the site noticed in Abulfeda’s TabtUa 
Syriae as Rabbath and Mab (90). Irby and Mangles 

* For those articles not found under Ra-, Re*, 
Ri-, &c., see Rha-, Hhe-, Rhi-, &o. 
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passed it two hours north of Kerah. The ruins,** 
they say, are situated on an eminence, and present 
nothing of interest, except two old rained Roman 
temples and some tombs. The whole circuit of the 
town does not seem to have exceeded a mile, which 
is a small extent for a city that was the capital of 
Moab, and which bore such a high-sounding Greek 
name.** (Journal, June 5, p. 457.) They must 
not bo held responsible for the double error involved 
in the last cited words, regarding the etymology of 
the name Areopolis, and its identity with Kabbath, 
which are almost universal. [G. W.] 

BAGAE. [Bhagak.] 

KAGANDO or KAGINDO, a town in the south¬ 
east of Noricum, on the great road leading from 
Celeia to Poetovium, between the rivers Savus and 
Dravus. (It. Ant. p. 129; It. Ilieros. p. 661 ; 
Tab. Pent.) Muchar (Noricum, p. 240) looks for 
its site near Mount Stv^nitz; but other geographers 
entertain different opinions, and nothing certain can 
be said. [L. S.] 

RAGAU ('Po7aC, Isidor, Statkm. Parlh. § 13), 
a town mentioned by Isidorus in the district of 
Parthia called Apavarctene. It is probably the 
same place as the Ragaea of Ptolemy ('Pa 7 a(a, 
vi. 5. § 4). It is not clear whether there exist at 
present any remains of this town, but it must have 
been situated to the E. of Nishdpur, between that 
town and Herat. [V.] 

BAGIRAVA. [Rapava.] 

RAMAtl ('Pa/ud). 1. A city of the tribe of 

Benjamin, mentioned with Gibeon and Beeroth 
(Josh, xviii. 25), and elsewhere with Bethel, as in 
or ne>Ar Mount Ephraim. (Judges, iv. 5.) From 
xix. 13 of Judges it would appear to have been not 
far north of Jerusalem, and lying near to Gibeah of 
Benjamin. Being a border city between the king¬ 
doms of Israel and Judah, it was fortified by Baasha 
king of Israel, “ that he might not suffer any to go 
out or come in to Asa, king of Judah.” (1 Kings, 
XV. 17, comp, xii, 27.) It is placed by Eusebius 
6 miles north of Jerusalem, over against Bethel 
(Onoma^t. s. r.), and by S. Jerome 7 miles from 
Jerusalem near Gabaa, and was a small village in 
his day. (Comment, in Hos. cap. v,, in Sophon. 
oap. i.) Josephus places it 40 stadia from Jeru¬ 
salem* (Ant. viii. 12. § 3.) Its site is still marked 
by the miserable village of Er-Rdm, situated on a 
hill on the east of the Nablus road, 2 hours 
north of Jerusalem, and half an hour west of Jeba\ 
the ancient Gibeah. Its situation is very com¬ 
manding, and it retains a few scattered relics of its 
ancient importance. (Robinson, Bibl. lies. vol. ii. 
pp. 315, 316.) 

2. See also Ramatha and Ramoth. [G. W.] 

RAMATH-LEHI, or simply LEHI (translated 
in LXX. *Ayaips<rts <nay6vos'), where Samson slew 
the Philistines with the jaw-bone of an ass. (Jitdges, 
XV. 14—19.) The name liamlek appears so like an 
abbreviation or contraction — perhaps a corruption 
-—of this name, that it may well be identified as 
the scene of this slaughter. And here probably was 
the Ramah in the Thamnitic toparchy in which 
Eusebius and S. Jerome found the Ramathaim 
Sophim of Samuel, and the Arimathaea of the Evan¬ 
gelists, which they place near to Lydda in the plain. 
(S. Maith. xxvii. 57; S. Mark, xv.'42; S. Ijuke, 
xxiii. 50; S.John, xix. 38, ^ApipaBaia-, Eusebius, 
Onomast. s.v. ArmatkaSophim ; S. Jerome, Epi¬ 
taph, Paulae, p. 673.) Dr. Robinson, indeed, con¬ 
troverts all these positions; but his arguments cannot 
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prevail against the admitted facts, that a place 
called Ramathem or Ramatha did anciently exist in 
this region, somewhere not far distant from Lydda ” 
(Bibl. Res. vol. iii. p. 40), and that no other place 
can bo found answering to this description but 
Ramleh, which has been regarded from very early 
times as the place in question. The facts of Ramldh 
having been built by Suliman, son of the khalif 
Abd-el-Melik, after the destruction of Lydda in the 
early part of the 8 th century, and that the Arabic 
name signifies the sand,” will not seriously mili¬ 
tate against the hypotheses with those who con¬ 
sider the great probability that the khalif would fix 
on an ancient, but perhaps neglected, site for his 
new town, and the common practice of the Arabs 
to modify the ancient names, to which they would 
attach no meaning, to similar sounds intelligible to 
them, and in this instance certainly not loss appro¬ 
priate than the ancient name; although the situation 
of the town ‘‘ on a broad low swell in the sandy 
though fertile plain,” would satisfy the condition re¬ 
quired by its presumed ancient designation. (Bibl. 
Res. vol. iii. p. 25—43.) It may bo questioned 
whethertbewom*wfof Ramathem, mentioned with those 
of Apheirema and Lydda, as taken from Saniaritis and 
added to Judaea (1 MoAicab. xi.34; Josephus, Ant. 
2. § 3, 4. § 9), derived its name from this or from 
one of the other Ramahs, in Benjamin. [G. W.] 
RAMATHA ('Pa/4a^t£), the form in which Jo¬ 
sephus represents the name of Samuel’s native city, 
Ramathaim Sophim (LXX. 'Appadalp Xapd) of 
Mount Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 1), perhaps identical 
with Ramah, where was his ordinary residence (vii. 
17, viii. 4, xix. 18—24, xxv. 1), but distinct from 
the Ramah above named. Ancient tradition has 
fixed this city at Nebg SamwU, i. e. “ The Prophet 
Samuel,” a village situated on a very high and 
commanding hill, two hours to the NNW. of Jeru¬ 
salem, where the place of his sepulture is shown. 
Eusebius and S. Jerome, however, found it in the 
western plain, near Lydda ( Onomast. s. v. A rmatha 
Sophim; see Ramath-Lkiii). Dr. Robinson has 
stated his objections to the identification of Ra- 
inathaim Sophim with A'eiytS'ar/i'wf/, and has endea¬ 
voured to fix tlie former much further to the south, 
on tiie hill culled Soba, a little to the south of the 
Jaffa road, about 3 hours from Jerusalem; while 
Mr. Wolcott has carried it as far south as the vicinity 
of Hebron. (Robinson, Bibl. Res. vol. ii. pp. 139— 
144, 330—334, Bibl. Sacra, vol. i. pp. 44—52.) 
These objections are based on the hypothesis that 
the incidents attending Saul’s unction to the king¬ 
dom, narrated in 1 Sara. ix. x., took place in Ramah of 
Samuel, of which, however, there is no evidence; and 
his difficulty would press almost with equal weight 
on Soba, as the direct route from Soba to Gibeah 
(Jeba') would certainly not have conducted Saul by 
Rachel’s sepulchre. Neither can the district of 
Mount Ephraim be extended so far south. Indeed, 
this la.st seems to be the strongest objection to Nebg 
Samwil, and suggests a site further north, perhaps 
Ram-Ullah, in the same parallel of latitude as the 
other Ramah and Bethel, which were certainly in 
Mount Ephraim. (Judges, iv, 5.) On the other 
hand, the name Ramah, signifying “a height,” is so 
remarkably applicable to Nebg SamwU, which is 
evidently the site of an ancient town, which could 
not, as Dr. Robinson suggests, have been Mizpab, 
that it would be difficult to find a position better 
suited to Ramathaim Sophim than that which tra* 
dition has assigned it, £Mizp4h.] [G. W.J 
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KAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. [Ramatha.] 
RAMBA'CIA (*PafJi€M(<t, Arrian, Anab. vi.21), 
a village of the Oritae, tjje first which was taken by 
Alexander>tbe Great in his march westwards from 
the Indus, There can be no certainty as to its 
exact position, but the conjecture of Vincent seems 
well grounded that it is either the Ram-nagar or 
the Ram-gur of the Ayiti Ahbart. (Vincent, Voyage 
of Nearchtis, vol. i. p. 185.) [V.] 

RAME, a place in Gallia Narboncnsis, which the 
Itins. fix on the road hchveen Enibrodunutn (^Em- 
hrun) ajid Brigantiuin {Brianqon). D’Anville siiys 
tliat there is a place, called Raine on tliis roa<l near 
the Durance, on the same side as Emhrun and Bri- 
anqon, and at a point where a torrent named Biesse 
join.s the Durance. [G. L.] 

RAMIS TA or REMIST A, a place in Upper Pan- 
nonia, on the road running along the river Savus to 
Siscia (Jt. Hieros.^. 561; Geogr. Rav. iv, 19; Tab. 
Pent) Its site has not yet been ascertained with 
certainty. [L. S.] 

RAMOTII, identical in signification with RS,m 
and Ramah, equivalent in Hebrew to “ an emi¬ 
nence," and hence a generic name for towns situ¬ 
ated on remarkable heights, as so many in Palestine 
were. Besides tho.se above named [Ramah; Ra¬ 
matha] was a Ramah in the tribe of Asher, not 
far from Tyre; and another in Naphthali (Josh. 
xix. 29, 30) in the north and a Ramath in the 
tribe of Simeon, appropriately called “ Ramath of 
the South ” (ver. 8.), to which David sent a share 
of the spoils of Ziklag (1 Sam. xxx. 27), and yet a 
Ramoth in Issachar, assigned to the Levites of the 
family of Gershom. (1 Chron. vi. 74.) More im¬ 
portant than the foregoing was— 

RAMOTH-GILEAD (‘Pa^uebd PaXadS), a 
city of the tribe of Gad, assigned as a city of refuge, 
first by Moses and subsequently by Joshua. (Deut. 
iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8, 'AprgxdjB,') It was also a Le- 
vitical city of the family of Merari. (Josh. xxi. 38.) 
The Syrians took it from Aliab, who lost his life in 
seeking to recover it. (1 Kings, xxii.) Eusebius 
places it 15 miles west of Philadelphia (Onomast. 
s . V., where S. Jerome erroneously reads east; Re¬ 
land, p. 966), in the Peraea, near the river Jahok. 
Its site is uncertain, and has not been recovered in 
modern times. [G. W.] 

RANILUM, a town in the interior of Thrace. 
(Tab. Pent.) [T. H. D.] 

KAPHANAEA ('Pa4)ai/ala), a maritime town of 
Syria, only once named by Josephus, who states 
that the Sabbatic river flowed between Arcaea 
and Raphanaea. (B. J. vii. 5. § 1.) [Sabba- 
TICUS.] . [G. W.] 

RAPHIA ('Pa(p[a, 'Pd<p€ta)j a maritime city in 
the extreme south of Palestine, between Gaza and 
Rhinocorura, a day’s march from both, reckoned by 
Josephus, Polybius, and others, as the first city of 
Syria. (Joseph. B. J. iv. 11. § 5; Polyb. v. 80.) 
It was taken from the Egyptians by Alexander 
Jannaeus, and held by the Jews for some time. It 
was one of the ruined and depopulated cities restored 
by Gabinius. (Ant xiii. 13. § 3, 15. § 4, xiv. 5. 
§ 3.) It is mentioned also by Strabo (xvi. p. 759) 
and in the Itinerary of Antoninus, between the above- 
named towns. Coins of Raphia still exist, and it was 
represented by its bisliop in the council of Ephesus, 
and in those of Constantinople, A. D. 536 and 553. 
(Reland, s . v. pp. 967, 968; Le Quien, Oriens Chris- 
Uanus^ vol. iii. pp. 629, 630.) It was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this city that a great battle was fought 
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between Ptolemy Philopator and Antiochns the 
Great, in which the latter was routed with immense 
loss. (3 Maccah, i. 2; Polyb. v. 80, &c.; Hieron. 
ad Dan. cap. xi.) Its site is still marked by the 
name Refah, and two ancient granite columns in 
situ, with several prostrate Augments, the remains 
apparently of a temple of considerable magnitude, 
(Irby and Mangles* Journal, October 8.) [G. W.] 

RAPPIA'NA, a town on the river Margus in 
Moesia Superior, now Alexinitza. (Itin. Uieros. p, 
566.) [T. H. D.] 

RAPRAUA ('PdTrpaua, Mercian, PcrfpZ. ii. § 32, 
ed. Muller), a small place on the coast of Gedrosia, 
between the river Arabis and the Portus Mulicrum. 
It is probably the same as that called by Ptolemy 
Ragirava ('Payipava, vi. 21. § 2). It may be 
doubted whether it can now be recognised, unless 
indeed the name has been preserved in that of 
Arabnt, a bay in the imm^iate neighbourhood. 
(See Muller, ad Arrian. Indie. § 26.) [V.] 

RARA’PIA (Itin. Ant. p. 426, where the reading 
varies between Scalacia, Serapia, Sarapia, and Ra- 
rapia), a town of Lusitania, on the road from Osso- 
noba to Ebora, and 95 miles N. of the former place; 
now Ferreira. (Comp. Florez. Esp. Sagr. xiv. 
p. 202.) [T. H. D.] 

RARASSA ('Papdo-tra or "Hpdpaaa, Ptol. vii. 1. 
§ 50), a place which Ptolemy calls the metropolis 
of the Caspeiraei in India intra Gangem. Its exact 
situation cannot be determined; but there can be 
no doubt that it was in We.stem India, not far from 
the Vindya Ms. Lassen places it a little S. of 

Ajmir. tv.] 

RA'SENA. [Etruria, pp. 855, 859.) 

RATAE (Ttin. Ant. pp. 477, 479: 'Pdre, Ptol, 
ii. 3. § 20, where some read ‘Pd 76 ), a town of the 
Coritani in the interior of Britannia Romana, and 
on the road from London to Lincoln. It is called 
Ratecorion in the Geogr. Rav. (v. 31). Camden 
(p. 537) identifies it with Leicester. [T. H. D.] 
RATA'NEUM (Plin. iii. 22. s. 26; ‘Palrii^ov, 
Dion Cass. Ivi. 11), a town of Dalmatia, wliich was 
burnt by its inhabitants, when it was taken by Ger- 
manicu.s in the reign of Augustus. (Dion Cass. 1. c.) 

RATIATilA (’Pariapla, Procop. deAed. iv. 6, p. 
290 ; 'Pariapia Mvauv, Ptol. iii. 9. § 4, viii. 11. 
§ 5; ’Pa^apla, Hierocl. p. 655; 'Parrjpla, Theophy- 
lact. i. 8; Ratiaris, Geogr. Rav. iv. 7), a considerable 
town in Moesia Superior on the Danube, and the 
head-quarters of a Roman legion; according to the 
Itinerary (p. 219), the Leg. xrv. Gemina, according 
to the Not. Imp. (c. 30), the Leg. xiii. Gemina. It 
was also the station of a fleet on the Danube (ibid.). 
Usually identified with Arzar-Palanca. [T. H. D.] 
RATIA'TUM (’Pariarov), a town of the Pictones 
(Ptol. ii. 7. § 6). Ptolemy mentions it before Limo- 
num, and places it north of Limonum, and further 
w'est. Some editions of Ptolemy place Ratiatum in 
the territory of the Lemovices, but this is a mistake. 
In the records of a council held at Orleans in a. d. 
511, the bishop of the Pictavi signs himself “do 
civitate Ratiatica.” The name was presei’ved in that 
of the Pagus Ratiatensis, from which comes the 
modem name of Pays de Retz. Gregory of Tours 
sp^ks of Ratiatum as “ infra terminum Pictavorum 
qui adjacet civitati Namneticae.” The district of 
Retz was taken from the diocese of Poitiers and 
attiiched to the diocese of Nantes in the time of 
Charles the Bald. Belley (Mem. de VAcad. des 
Inscript tom. xix. p. 729) fixes Ratiatum at the 
wtc of the two churches of St Pierre and St Op* 
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portme de Retz, which are near Macliecoul and on 
the TVnw, a small river in the department of La 
Vendie, The Tern enters the sea near Bourgneuf^ 
opposite to the Isle Noirmoutier (D’Anville, Notice^ 
Ukert, Gallien, p. 893). [G. L.] 

RATOMAGUS. [Rotomagus.] 

RAUDA ('Pa/;8a, Ptol. ii. 6. § 50), a town of 
the Vaccaei in Hispania Tarraconensis, on tlie road 
from Asturica to Caesar Augusta (Ittn. Ant. p. 
440), now Roa, on the Douro. (Comp. Florez. Esp. 
vii. p. 274.) [T. H.D.l 

RAU'DII CAMPI. [CamPI Rauijii.] 
RAVENNA ('Paouevpa, Strab.; *Pd§€i/pa, Ptol. et 
al.i Eth. Bavennas -atis: Ravenna'), one of the 
most important cities of Gallia Cispadana, situated 
a short distance from the sea-coast, at the southern 
extremity of the extensive range of mai-shes and 
lagunes, which occupied the whole coast of Venetia 
from thence to Altiriutn. (Strab. v. p. 213; Itin. 
Afd. p. 126.) It was 33 miles N. of Arimimiin. 
Though included within the limits of Cisalpine 
Gaul, according to the divisions established in the 
days' of Strabo and Pliny, it does not appear to have 
ever been a Gaulish city. Strabo tells us that it 
was a Thessalian colony, which probably meant that 
it was a Pelasgic settlement, and was connected 
with the traditions that ascribed to the Pelasgi the 
foundation of the neighbouring city of Spina. 
[Spina.] But they subsequently, according to the j 
same writer, received a body of Umbrian colonists, j 
in order to maintain themselves against the growing 
power of the Etruscans, and thus became an Um¬ 
brian city, to which people they continued to belong 
till they passed under the Roman government. 
(Strab. V. pp. 214, 217.) Pliny, on the other 
hand, calls it a Sabine city,— a strange statement, 
which we are wholly unable to explain. (Plin. iii. 15. 
8. 20.) It seems probable that it was really an 
Umbrian settlement, and retained its national cha¬ 
racter, though surrounded by the Lingonian Gauls, 
until it received a Roman colony. No mention of 
the name is found in history till a late period of the 
Roman Republic, but it appears to have been then 
already a place of some consequence. In b. c. 82, 
during the ciyil wars of Maiius and Sulla, it was 
occupied by Metellus, the lieutenant of the latter, 
who made it the point of departure from whence he 
carried on his operations. (Appian, B. C. i. 89.) 
Again it was one of the places which was frequently 
visited by Caesar during his command in Gaul, for 
the purpose of raising levies, and communicating 
with his friends at Rome (Cic. ad Att. vii. 1, ad 
Fam. i. 9, viii. 1); and just before tlie outbreak 
of the Civil War it was there that he established 
his bead-quarters*, from whence he carried on nego¬ 
tiations with the senate, and from whence he ulti¬ 
mately set out on his march to Ariininurn. (Id. 
ii. 32; Caes. B. C. i. 5; Suet. Caes. 30; Appian, 
B. C. ii. 32.) Its name again figures repeatedly in 
the civil wars between Antony and Octavian, espe¬ 
cially during the war of Perusia (Appian, B. C, iii. 
42, 97, V. 33, 50, &c.); and it is evident that it 
was already become one of the most important 
towns in this part of Cisalpine Gaul. 

It is uncertain at what period Ravenna received 
a Roman colony. Strabo speaks of it as having in 
his time, as well as Ariminum, received a body of 
Roman colonists (v. p. 217); but the date is not 
mentioned, and it certainly did not, like Ariminum, 
pass into the condition of a regular Colonia, nume¬ 
rous inscriptions being extant which give it the title 
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of a Municipium. It is probable that the settlement 
alluded to by Strabo took place under Augustus, 
and it is certain that it was to that emperor that Ra¬ 
venna was indebted for the importance which it sub¬ 
sequently enjoyed during the whole period of the 
Roman Empire. The situation of the city was very 
peculiar. It was surrounded on all sides by marshes, 
or rather lagunes, analogous to those which now 
surround the city of Venice, and was built, like 
that city, actually in the water, so that its houses 
and edifices were wholly constructed on piles, and it 
was intersected in all directions by canals, which 
were crossed either by bridges or ferries. The la¬ 
gunes had a direct communication with the sea, so 
tlnat the canals were scoured every day by the flux 
and reflux of the tides, — a circumstance to which 
Strabo attributes, no doubt with justice, the healthi¬ 
ness of the city, which must otherwise have been 
uninliubitJible from malaria. (Strab. v. p. 213; 
Jornand. Get. 29; Sidon. Apoll. Epist. i. 5; Procop. 
B. G.x. 1; Claudian, de VI. Cons. lion. 495.) The 
old city had a small port at the mouth of the river 
Bedesis, mentioned by Pliny as flowing under its 
walls (Plin. iii. 15. s. 20) ; but Augustus, having 
determined to njake it the permanent station of his 
fleet in the Adriatic, constructed a new and spacious 
port, which is said to have been capable of contain¬ 
ing 250 ships of war (Jornand. 1. c.), and was fur¬ 
nished with a celebrated Pharos or lighthouse to 
mark its entrance. (Plin. xxxvi. 12. s. 18.) This 
port was near 3 miles distant from the old city, with 
which it was connected by a long causeway: a con¬ 
siderable town rapidly grew up around it, wliicli 
came to be known by the name of Portus Classls 
or simply Classis; while between the two, but 
nearer to the city, there arose another suburb, 
scarcely le.ss extensive, which bore the na>ne of 
Caesarea. (.Jornand. I. c.; Sidon. Apoll./. c.; Procop. 
B. G. ii. 29; Geogr. Kav. iv. 31.) In addition to these 
works Augustus constructed a canal, called from 
him the Fo.ssa Augusta, by which a part of the 
waters of the Padus were carried in a deep artificial 
channel under the very walls of Ravenna and had 
their outlet at the port of Classis. (Plin. iii. 16. 
6.20; Jornand. /. c.) 

From this time Ravenna continued to be the 
permanent station of the Roman fleet which was 
destined to guard the Adriatic or Upper ^a, aa 
Misenum was of that on the Lower (Tac. Ann. iv. 
.5, I/ist. ii. 100, iii. 6,40; Suet. Aug. 49; Veget. 
de R, Mil. v. 1; Not. Dign. ii. p. 118); and it rose 
rapidly into one of the most considerable cities of 
Italy. For the same reason it became an important 
military post, and was often selected by the em¬ 
perors as their head-quarters, from which to watch 
or oppose the advance of their enemies into Italy. 
In A, D. 193 it was occupied by Severus in his 
march upon Rome against Didius Julian (Spartian, 
Bid. Jul. 6 ; Dion Cass. Ixxiii. 17); and in 238 it 
was there that Pupienus was engaged in assembling 
an army to oppose the advance of Maxi min when 
he received the news of the death of that emperor 
before Aquileia. (Herodian, viii. 6, 7; Capit. Maxi- 
min. 24, 25, Max. et Balb. 11,12.) Its strong and 
secluded position also caused it to bo selected as a 
frequent place of confinement for prisoners of dis¬ 
tinction, such as the son of the Gennan chieftain 
Arminius, and Maroboduus, chief of the Suevi. (Tac, 
Atm. i. 58, ii. 63; Suet* Tib. 20.) The same cir¬ 
cumstances at a later period led to its selection b^ 
the feeble and timid Honorius as the place of his 
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residence: bis example was followed by his sac> 
cessors; and from the year 404, when Honorius first 
established himself there, to the close of the Western 
Empire, Ravenna continued to be the permanent 
imperial residence and the place from whence all the 
laws and rescripts of the emperors were dated. 
(Jomand. Get. 29 ; Gibbon, c. 30.) Even before 
this period we are told that it was a very rifth and 
populous city, as well as of groat strength (Zosim. 

ii. 10): it was the capital of Picenum (as that name 
was then used) and the residence of the Consularis 
or governor of that province. (Orell. Imcr. 3649 ; 
Rocking, ad Not. Dign. ii. pp. 359, 443.) But the 
establishment of the im})erial court there naturally 
added greatly to its prosperity and splendour, while 
its inaccessible situation preserved it from the ca¬ 
lamities which at this period laid waste so many 
cities of Italy. Yet Ravenna as a place of residence 
must always have had great d i.sadvantages. Sidonius 
Apollinaris, who visited it late in the fifth century, 
complains especially of the want of fresh water, as 
well as the muddine.ss of the canals, the swarms 
of gnats, and the croaking of frogs. (Sidon. Apoll. 
Ep. i. 5, 8.) Martial, at a much earlier period, 
also alludes to the scarcity of fresh water, which 
he jestingly asserts was so dear that a cistern was 
a more valuable property than a vineyard. (Martial, 

iii. 56, 57.) 

After the fall of the Western Empire Ravenna 
continued to be the capital of the Gothic kings. 
Odoacer, who had taken refuge there after repeated 
defc’tts by Theodoric, held out for near three years, 
but was at length compelled to surrender. (Jor- 
nand. Get. 57; Ca.s.siod. Chron. p. 649.) Theodoric 
himself establi.shed his residence there, and his ex¬ 
ample wa.s followed by his successors, until, in 539, 
Vitiges was after a long .siege compelled by famine 
to surrender the city to Belisarius. (Procop. B. G. 
ii. 28, 29.) It now became the residence of the 
governors who ruled a part of Italy in the name of 
the Byzantine emperors, with the title of exarchs, 
whence the whole of this province came to bo known 
as the Exarchate of Ravenna. Tlie Byzantine go¬ 
vernors were in a state of frequent hostility with the 
Lombard kings, and were gradually stripped of a 
large portion of their dominions; but Ravenna itself 
defied their arms for more than two centuries. It 
was besieged by Lintprand about 750, and its im¬ 
portant suburb of Chissis totally destroyed (P. Diac. 
vi. 49); but it was not till the reign of his suc¬ 
cessor Astolphus that Ravenna itself fell into the 
hands of the Lombards. But the exact date, as 
well as the circumstances of its final conquest, are 
uncertain. (Gibbon, c. 49.) 

The situation of Ravenna at the present day 
presents no resemblance to that described by ancient 
writers. Yet tliere is no doubt that the modern 
city occupies the same site with the ancient one, 
and that the change is wholly due to natural 
causes. The accumulation of alluvial deposits, 
brought down by the rivers and driven back by the 
waves and tides, has gradually filled up the lagunes 
that surrounded and canals that intersected the city; 
and the modern Ravenna stands in a flat and fertile 
plain, at a distance of 4 miles from the sea, from 
which it is separated by a broad sandy tract, covered 
in great part with a beautiful forest of stone pines. 
Though Ravenna is one of the most interesting 
places in Italy for its mediaeval and early Christian 
antiquities, it presents few remains of the Roman 
period, and those for the most part belong to the 
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declining years of the Empire. A triumphal arch, 
known by the name of Porta Aurea, was destroyed 
in 1585: it stood near the modem gate called 
Porta Adffdana. Several of the ancient basilicas 
date from the Roman period; as does also the sepul¬ 
chral chapel containing the tomb of Galla Placidia, 
the sister of Honorius, and mother of Valentinian III. 
A portion of the palace of Theodoric still remains 
in its original state, and the mausoleum of that 
monarch, just without the walls, is a monument of 
remarkable character, though stripped of its external 
ornaments. An ancient basilica, still called S. 
Apollinare in Clasae, about 3 miles from the 
southern gate of the city, preserves the memory and 
marks the site of the ancient port and suburb of 
Classis; while another basilica, which subsisted 
down to the year 1553, bore the name of S. Lorenzo 
in Cesarca : and thus indicated the site of that 
important suburb. It stood about a quarter of a 
mile from the south gate of the city, between the 
walls and the bridge now called Ponte Nuovo. 
This bridge cro.sses the united streams of the Ronco 
and Montone, two small rivers which previously 
held separate courses to the sea, but were united 
into one and confined within an artificial channel 
by Clement XII. in 1736. The Ronco, which is 
the southernmost of the two, is probably the same 
with the Bedcsis of Pliny; indeed Cluverius says 
that it was in his time still called Bedeao. Hence 
the Montone must be identified with the Vms of 
the same author. The Anemo, which he places 
next in order, is clearly the same now called the 
Amone or Lamone, which flows under the walls of 
Faenza. (Plin. iii. 15. s. 20; Cluver. Ital. p. 300.) 

The natural causes which have produced these 
changes in the situation and environs of Itavenna 
wore undoubtedly in operation from an early period. 
Already in the fifth century the original port con¬ 
structed by Augustus was completely filled up, and 
occupied % orchards. (Jornand. Get. 29.) But 
Ravenna at that period had still a much frequented 
port, where the fleets of Belisarius and Narses 
could ride at anchor. The port of Classis itself is 
now separated from the sea by a strip of sandy and 
marshy plain about 2 miles broad« the greater 
part of which is occupied by a forest of stone 
pines, which extends for many miles along the sea- 
coast both to the S. and N. of Ravenna. The 
existence of this remarkable strip of forest is at¬ 
tested as early as the filth century, the name of 
Pineta being already found in Jomandes, who tells 
us that Theodoric encamped there when he be¬ 
sieged Odoacer in Ravenna. (Jomand. 57.) But 
it is probable that it has extended its boundaries 
and shifted its position as the land has gradually 
gained upon the sea. 

The territory of Ravenna was always fertile, ex¬ 
cept the sandy strip adjoining the sea, and produced 
abundance of wine of good quality, but it was re¬ 
marked that the vines quickly decayed. (Strab. v. 
p. 214; Plin. xiv. 2. s. 4.) Its gardens also are 
noticed by Pliny as growing the finest asparagus, 
while the adjoining sea was noted for the excel¬ 
lence of its turbot. (Plin. ix. 54. s. 79, xix. 4. s, 
19.) [E. H. B.] 

RAVIUS ('PaojJioj, Ptol. ii. 2. § 4), a river on 
the W. coast of Hibernia, according to Camden (p. 
1385) the Trohia. Others identify it with the 
Gwbara. [T. H. D.] 

RAURACI, or RAURIOI (‘PaypiicoO. The form 
Raurici appears in Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 18), in Pliny (iv. 
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17), and in some inscriptions. Ptolemy mentions 
two towns of the Rauraci, Rauricorum Angusta and 
Argentovaria [Augusta Rauracorum; Argen- 
takia]. Augusta is Augst near Bdle^ in the 
Swiss Canton of Bdle^ and Argentovaria may be 
Artzenheim, The positioii of these places helps us 
to fprm a measure of the extent of the territory of 
the Rauraci, which may have nearly coincided with 
the bishopric of Bdle. 

The Rauraci joined the Helvetii in their emigra¬ 
tion, B. c. 58. [Helveth.] [G. L.] 

RAURANUM, in Gallia, is placed by the Table 
and the Antonine Itin. on a direct road from Me¬ 
diolanum Santonum {Saintes) to Limonum (Poi¬ 
tiers'). It is Raurana in the Table, but the name 
Rauranum occurs in a letter of Paulinus toAusonius 
(Ep. IV. ad Auson. v, 249), who places it “ Pic- 
tonicis in arvis.” The place is Pom or Raum. near 
Ckenay^ nearly due south of Poitiers. (D'Anville, 
Notice^ (f-c. ; Ukert, GalUen^ p. 392.) [G. L.] 

BAURARIS. [Akauris.] 

REA'TE ('Pedre, Strab.; ‘Pedros, Dionys.: Eth. 
*Pear7vos, Reatinus: Rieti), an ancient city of the 
Sabines, and one of the most considerable that be¬ 
longed to that people. It was situated on the Via 
Salaria, 48 miles from Rome (ftin. Ant. p. 306), and 
on the banks of the river Velinus. All writers 
agree in representing it as a very ancient city: ac¬ 
cording to one account, quoted by Dionysius from 
Zenodotus of Troezen, it was one of the original 
abotles of the Umbrians, from which they were ex¬ 
pelled by the Pelasgi; but Cato represented it as 
one of the first places occupied by the Sabines when 
they descended from the neighbourhood of Amiter- 
num, their original abode. (Dionys. ii. 49.) What¬ 
ever authority Cato may have had for this statement, 
there seems no reason to doubt that it was substan- 
ti.ally true. The fertile valley in which Keate wa.H 
situated lay in the natural route of migration for a 
people descending from the highlands of the central 
Apennines ; and there is no doubt that both Rcate 
and its neighbourhood were in hi.storical times occu¬ 
pied by the Sabines. It was this migration of the 
Sabines that led to the expulsion of the Aborigines, 
who, according to Dionysius, previously occupied 
tills part of Italy, and whose ancient metropolis, 
Lists, was only 24 stadia from Reate. (Dionys. i. 
14, ii. 49.) Silius Italicus appears to derive its 
name from Rhea, and calls it consecrated to the 
Mother of the Gods; but this is probably a mere 
poetical fancy. (Sil. Ital. viii. 415.) No mention 
of Reate occurs in history before the period when 
the Sabines had been subjected to the Itoman rule, 
and admitted to the Roman Franchise (b. c. 290) ; 
but its name is more than once incidentally noticed 
during the Second Punic War. In b. c. 211 Han¬ 
nibal passed under its walls during his retreat from 
Rome, or, according to Coelius, during his advance 
upon that city (Liv. xxvi. 11); and in b. c. 205 the 
I^tini are specially mentioned as coming forward, 
in common with the other Sabines, to furnish volun¬ 
teers to the armament of Scipio. (Id. xxviii. 45.) 
We are wholly ignorant of the reasons why it was 
reduced to the subordinate condition of a Praefec- 
tura, under which title it is repeatedly mentioned by 
Cicero, but we learn from the great orator himself, 
under whose especial patronage the inhabitants were 
placed, that it was a fiourishing and important town. 
(Cic. in Cat iii. 2, pro Scaur. 2. § 27, de Nat. 
Bear. ii. 2.) Under the Empire it ceidainly ob¬ 
tained the ordinaiy municipal privileges, and had 
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its own magistrates (Zumpt, de Col. pp. 98, 168 ; 
Gruter, Inscr. p. 354. 3, &c.): under Vespasian it 
received a considerable number of veteran soldiers 
as coloni.sts, but did not obtain the rank or title of a 
Colonia. (Lih. Col. p. 257; Orell. Inscr. 3685 ; 
Gruter, Inscr. p. 538. 2 ; &c.) 

The territory of Rente included the whole of the 
lower valley of the Velinus, as far as the falls of 
that river; one of the most fertile, as well as beau¬ 
tiful, districts of Italy, wlience it is called by Cicero 
the Eeatine Tempo (ad Att. iv. 15.) But the pe¬ 
culiar natural character of this district was the 
means of involving the citizens in frequent disputes 
with their neighbours of Intoramna. (Van*. R, R. iii. 
2. § 3.) The valley of the Velinus below Reate, where 
the river emerges from the narrow mountain valley 
through which it has hitherto flowed, and receives 
at the same time the waters of the Salto and Tu^ 
rajio, both of them considerable streams, expands 
into a broad plain, not less than 5 or 6 miles in 
breadth, and almost perfectly level; so that the 
waters of the Velinus itself, and those of the smaller 
streams that flow into it, have a tendency to stag¬ 
nate and form marshes, while in other places they 
give rise to a series of small lakes, remarkable for 
their picturesque beauty. The largest of these, now 
known as the Logo di Pie di Lugo, seems to have 
been the one designated in ancient times as the 
Lacus Veijnus ; while the fertile plains which ex- 
j tended from Reate to its banks were known as the 
! Roski or more pro]:>erly Roseak Campi, termed by 
I Virgil the “ Rosea rura Veliui.” (Virg. Aen. vii. 

712; Cic. ad Att. iv. 15 ; Varro, R. R. i. 7. § 10, 

I ii. 1. § 16, iii. 2. § 10; Plin. xvii. 4. s. 3.) But 
this broad and level valley is at an elevation of near 
1000 feet above that of the Nar, into which it pours 
its waters by an abrupt descent, a few miles above 
Interamna (TVnri); and the stream of the Velinus 
must always have constituled in this part a natural 
cascade. Those waters, however, aie so strongly 
impregnated with carbonate of lime, that they are 
continually forming an extensive deposit of traver¬ 
tine, and thus tending to block up their own chan¬ 
nel. The consequence was, that unless their course 
was artificially regulated, and their cljannel kept 
clear, the valley of the Velinus was inundated, while 
on the other hand, if these waters were carried off 
too rapidly into the Nar, the valley of that river and 
the territory of Interainna suffered the same fate. 
The first attempt to regulate the course of the Veli¬ 
nus artificially, of which we have any account, was 
made by M’. Curius Dentatus, after his conquest of 
the Siibines, when he carried off its waters by a deep 
cut through the brow of the hill overlooking the 
Nar, and thus gave rise to the celebrated cascade 
now known as the Falls of Terni. (Cic. ad Att. 
iv. 15; Serv. ad Aen. vii. 712.) From the ex¬ 
pressions of Cicero it would appear that the Lacus 
Velinus, previous to this time, occupied a much 
larger extent, and that a considerable part of the 
valley was then first reclaimed for cultivation. 

But the expedient thus resorted to -did not fully 
accomplish its object. In the time of Cicero (b. o. 
54) fresh disputes arose between the citizens of 
Reate and those of Interamna ; and the former ap¬ 
pealed to the great orator himself as their patron, 
who pleaded their cause before the arbiters appointed 
by the Roman senate. On this occasion be visited 
Reate in person, and inspected the lakes and the 
channels of the Velinus. (Cic. jwo Scaur, 2. § 27, 
adAttiv. 15.) The result of the arbitration U 
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nnknowu: bnt in the reign of Tiberins the Reatines 
bad to contend against a more formidable danger, 
arising from the project which had been suggested 
of blocking up the outlet of the Lacus Velinus alto¬ 
gether; a measure which, as they justly complained, 
would undoubtedly have inundated the whole valley. 
(Tac. Ann. i. 79.) Similar disputes and difficulties 
again arose in the middle ages ; and in A . d. 1400 
a new channel was opened for the waters of the Ve¬ 
linus, which has continued in use ever since. 

No other mention occurs of Reate under the Ro¬ 
man Empire; but inscriptions attest its continued 
municipal importance ; its name is found in the 
Itineraries (Itin. Ant. p. 306), and it early became 
the see of a bishop, which it has continued ever 
since. Throughout the middle ages it was, as it 
still continues to be, the capital of the surrounding 
country. No ancient remains are now visible at 
Jiieti. 

The territory of Reate was famous in ancient 
times for its breed of mules and asses ; the latter 
were particularly celebrated, and are said to have 
been sometimes sold for a price as high as 300,000 
or even 400,000 sesterces (Varr. R.R. ii. 8. § 3; 
Plin. viii. 43. s. 68), though it is difficult not to 
suppose some error in these numbers. Hence, Q. 
Axius, a friend of Varro, who had a villa on the 
Lacus Velinus, and extensive possessions in the 
Reatine territory, is intrcxluced by Varro in his dia¬ 
logues De7^e/i?w<ica, as discoursing on the subject of 
breeding horses, mules, and asses. (Varr. R. R. ii. 
1. § 8; Strab. v. p. 228.) It was at the villa of this 
Q. Axius that Cicero lodged when he visited Reate. 
(Cic. ad Att. iv. 15.) Tlie Septem Aquae, men¬ 
tioned by him in the same passage, and alluded to 
also by Dionysius (i. 11), were evidently some 
springs or sources, which supplied one of the small 
lakes in the valley of the Velinus. [E. H. B.] 
KECHIUS. [Bolbe.] 

REDINTUINUM (^Vitivro{)ivov')^ a town in the 
northern part of the country occupied by the Mar- 
comanni {Bofiemia), is mentioned only by Ptolemy 
(ii. 11. § 29). Some geographers regard it as 
having occupied the site of the modern Prague^ and 
others identify it witli Horziez; but nothing cer¬ 
tain can be said about the matter. [L. S.] 

RE'DONES ('P^Soi/cy, *P7jf5oi/€s), in the Celto- 
galatia Lugdunensis of Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 12), are 
placed by him west of the Senones and along the 
Liger. Their capital is Condate (^Rennes). But 
the Redones were not on the Loire. Pliny (iv. 18) 
enumerates tlie Rhedones among the peoples of 
Gallia Lugdunensis: “ Diahlindi, Rhedones, Turones.” 
After the bloody fight on the Sambre (b. c. 57) 
Caesar sent P. Crassus with a single legion into 
the country of the Veneti, Redones, and other Celtic 
tribes between the Seine and the Loire, all of whom 
submitted. {23. G. ii. 34.) Caesar here enumerates 
the Redones among the maritime states whose ter¬ 
ritory extends to the ocean. In b. c. 62 the Re¬ 
dones with their neighbours sent a contingent to 
attack Caesar during the siege of Alesia. In this 
passage also {£. G. vii. 75), the Redones are enu¬ 
merated among the states bordering on the ocean, 
which in the Celtic language were called the 
Armoric States. D’Anville supposes that their ter- 
ritory extended beyond the limits of the diocese of 
Rennes into the dioceses of St. Medo and Pol. Their 
chief town, RenneSy is the capital of the department 
of Ilk-et- Vdaxne. [G. L.] 

REGAN UM, a northom tributary of the Danube, 


REGILLUS LACUS. 

I the modem Regen in Bavariaj is noticed only onoe; 
(Geogr. Rav. iv. 26.) [L. S.] 

KE'GIA {'Prjyla, Ptol. ii. 2. § 10). 1. A place 
in the interior of Hibernia, no doubt bo named by 
the Romans from its being a royal residence, the 
proper name of which was unknown to them. It 
was perhaps seated on the river CulmorSy in the 
neighbourhood of Omagh. 

2. {’Er4pa 'PrjyU, Ptol. 1. c.), another place of 
the same description, conjectured to have been on 
the river Pur. 

3. Regia Carissa. [Carisa.] [T. H. D.] 

REGIA'NA (called by Ptol. ii. 4. § 13, *P'fiyipa; 

comp. Geogr. Rav. iv. 44, and Regina, Plin. iii. 3), a 
town of Baetica, on the road from Hipsalis to 
Emerita. {Itin. Ant. p. 415.) Usually identified 
! with Puebla de la Reyna, where there are Roman 
I remains. [T. H. D.] 

REGIA'NUM (^Pnyiavov, Ptol. iii. 10. § 10), a 
place on the Danube in Moesia Inferior. It is pro¬ 
bably the same place as the Augusta of the Itine¬ 
rary (p. 220; comp. Tab. Pent.) and the Alyovarov 
of Procopius (de Aed. iv. 6); in which case it may 
be identified with Cotoszlin at the confluence of the 
Ogristul and Panube. [T. H. D.] 

REGILLUM (‘P^ 7 jAAov), a town of the Sabines 
mentioned by several ancient writers as the place of 
residence of Atta or Attius Clausus, who migrated 
to Rome about b. c. 505, with a large body of clients 
and followers, where he adopted the name of Appius 
Claudius and became the founder of the OJaudian 
tribe and family. (Liv. ii. 16; Dionys. v. 40; 
Suet. Tib. 1; Serv. ac^ Aen. vii. 706.) About 60 
years afterwards C. Claudius, the uncle of the 
decemvir Appius Claudius, withdrew into retirement 
to Regillum, Jis tlie native place of his forefathers 
(“ antiquam in patriam,” Liv. iii. 58; Dionys. xi. 
15). The name is not noticed on any other occasion, 
nor is it found in any of the geographers, and we are 
wholly without a clue to its position. [E. H. B.] 

REGILLUS LACUS (^ 'PriylWri Aijnvyi, Dionys.: 
Logo di Cornu/elle), a small lake in Latium, at the 
foot of the Tusculan hills, celebrated for the great 
battle between the Romans and the Latins under 
C. Mamilius, in b. c. 496. (Liv. ii. 19; Dionys. 
vi. 3; Cic. de Nat. P. ii. 2, iii. 5; Plin. xxxiii. 2. 
8. 11; Val. Max. i. 8. § 1; Viet. Vir. III. 16; Flor. 
i. 11.) Hardly any event in the early Roman his¬ 
tory has been more disguised by poetical embellish¬ 
ment and Action than the battle of Regillus, and it 
is impossible to decide what amount of historical 
character may be attached to it: but there is no 
reason to doubt the existence of the lake, which was 
assigned as the scene of the combat It is expressly 
described by Livy as situated in the territory of 
Tusculum (“ ad lacum Regillum in agro TusculaHo,” 
Liv. ii. 19); and this seems decisive against the 
identification of it with the small lake called IILa- 
ghetto di Sta Prassede, about a mile to the N. of La 
Colonna; for this lake must have been in the terri¬ 
tory of Labicum, if that city be correctly placed at 
La Colonna [Labicum], and at all events could 
hardly have been in that of Tusculum. Moreover, 
the site of this lake being close to the Via Labicana 
would more probably have been indicated by some 
reference to that high-road than by the vague phrase 
“ in agro Tusculano.” A much more plausible sug¬ 
gestion is tliat of Gell, that it occupied the site of a 
volcanic crater, now drained of its waters, but which 
was certainly once occupied by a lake, at a place 
called Comufelle, a); the foot of the hill on which 
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stouds the modem town of Frofcati. This crater,! 
which wsembles that of Gabii on a much smaller 
scale, being not more than half a mile in diameter, 
was drained by an artihcial emissary as late as 
the 17th century; but its existence seems to have 
been unknown to Cluverius and other early writers, 
who adopted the lake or pool near La Cohnna for 
the Lake Regillus, on the express ground that there 
was no other in that neighbourhood. (Cluver. Ital. 
p. 946; Nibby, Dintomi^ vol. iii. pp. 8—10; Gell, 
Top. of Rome, pp. 186, 371.) Extensive remains 
of a Roman villa and baths may be traced on the 
ridge which bounds the crater, and an ancient road 
from Tusculum to Labicum or Gabii passed close by 
it, so that the site must certainly have been one well 
known in ancient times. [E. H. B.] 

REGINA. [Erginus ; Regiana.J 
REGINEA, in Gallia Lugduncnsis, is placed in 
the Table on a road from Condate (Rennes). The 
first station is Fanum Martis, and the next is lle- 
ginea, 39 Gallic leagues from Condate. D’Anville 
fixes Reginea at Erquies on the coast, between S. 
Brieuc and S. Malo. [Fanum Mautis.] [G. L.] 
REGINUM, a town in the northern part of Vin- 
dellcia, on the southern bank of the Danube, on the 
road leading to Vindobona. This town, the modern 
Ratishon, or Regensburg^ is not mentioned by the 
Roman historians, but it was nevertheless an im¬ 
portant frontier fortress, and, as wo learn from in¬ 
scriptions, was successively the station of the l.st, 
3rd, and 4th Italian legions, and of a detachment of 
cavalry, the Ala II. Valeria. The town appears to 
liavo also been of great commercial importance, and 
to have contained among its inhabitants many Ro¬ 
man families of distinction. (It, Ant. p. 250; Tab. 
Pent, where it is called Castra Regina; comp. 
Ruyscr, Per Oherdonauhreis Bayerns, iii, p. 38, 
&c.) [L. 8.] 

REGIO, a town of Thrace on the river BvHthyuias, 
and not far from Constantinople (Itin. Ilieros. p. 
570), with a road.stead, and handsome country 
houses, (Agath. v. p. 146; comp. Procop. de Aed. 
iv. 8 ; Theophan. p. 196.) Now Koutschuk- 
Tzschehnetsche. [T. H, D.] 

REGIS VILLA ('PgyiffomWa, Strab.), a place 
OH the coast of Etruria, which, according to Strabo, 
derived its name from its having been the residence 
of the Pelasgic king or chief Maleas, who ruled over 
the neighbouring Pelasgi in this part of Etruria. 
(Strab. V. p. 225.) None of the other geographers 
mentions the locality; but Strabo places it betvreen 
Cosa and Graviscae; and it is therefore in all proba¬ 
bility the same place which is called in the Maritime 
Itinerary Reoae, and is placed 3 mile.s S. of the 
river Armenta (Fiora) and 12 miles from Graviscae. 
(Itin. Marit p. 499.) The site is now marked only 
by some projecting rocks called Le Mvrelle. (Den¬ 
nis’s Etruria, vol. i. p. 398; Westphal, Ann. d. 
Inst 1830, p. 30.) [E. H. B.] 

REGISTUS or RESISTUS. [Bisanthk,] 
RE’GIUM LE'PIDI or RE'GIUM LETIDUM 
(^P^tov Aimbov, Strab.; Aeiribiov, Ptol.; 

Eth. Regiensis; Reggio), sometimes also called 
simply Regiitm, a town of Gallia Cispadana, situ¬ 
ated on the Via Aemilia, between Mutina and Parma, 
at the distance of 17 miles from the former and 18 
from the latter city. (Itin. Ant. pp. 99,127; Strab. 
V. p. 216.) We have no account of its foundation 
or origin ; but the name would raise a presumption 
that it was founded, or at least settled and enlarged, 
by Aemilius Lepidus when he constructed the Aemi- 
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lian Way ; and this is confirmed by a passage of 
Festus, from which it appears that it was originally 
called Forum Lepidi. (Fest. s.v. Rhegium, p. 270.) 
The origin of the appellation of Regium, which com¬ 
pletely superseded the former name, is unknown. It 
did not become a colony like the neighbouring cities 
of Mutina and Parma, and evidently never rose to 
the same degree of opulence and prosperity as those 
cities, but became, nevertheless, a fiourishing muni¬ 
cipal town. It is repeatedly mentioned during the 
civil war with M. Antonius, both before and after 
the battle of Mutina (Cic. ad Fam. xi. 9, xii. 5) ; 
and at a somewhat earlier period it was there that 
M. Brutus, the father of the murderer of Caesar, was 
put to death by Pompey in b. c. 79. (Oros. v. 22; 
Plut. Pomp. 16.) Its name scarcely occurs in his¬ 
tory (luring the Roman Empire ; but its municipal 
consideration is attested by inscriptions, and it is 
mentioned by all the geographers among the towns 
on the Via Aemilia, though ranked by Strabo with 
those of the second class. (Strab. v. p. 216; Plin. 
iii. 15. s. 20; Ptol. iii. 1. § 46; Orell. Inscr. 3983, 
4133 ; Tac. Hist. ii. 50 ; Phlegon, Macrob. 1.) 
Ptolemy alone gives it the title of a Colonia, which is 
probably a mistake ; it was certainly not such in 
the time of Pliny, nor is it so designated in any 
extant inscription. Zuinpt, however, supposes thab 
it may have received a colony under Trajan or 
Hadrian. (Zumpt, de Colon, p. 403.) St. Ambrose 
! notices Regium as well as I’lacentia and Mutina 
1 among the cities which had fallen into great decay 
before the close of the fourth century. (Ambros. 
Ep. 39.) It was not long before tliis that an attempt 
had been made by the emperor Gratian to repair tlie 
desolation of this part of Italy by settling a body of 
Gothic captives in the territory of Regium, Parma, 
and the neighbouring cities, (Ammian. xxxi. 9. 
§ 4.) The continueci existence of Regium at a late 
peric^ is proved by the Itineraries and Tabula (Itin. 
Ant pp. 283, 287; Itin. i/ier. p. 616; Tab. Pent), 
and it is mentioned long after tlie fall of the Western 
Empire by Paul us Diaconus among the “ locupletes 
urbes” of Aemilia. (P. Diac.///s^ Lon^r. ii. 18.) 
In the middle ages it ro.se to a great degree of pro¬ 
sperity, and Reggio is still a considerable town with 
about IGOOO inhabitants. Its episcopal see dates 
from the fifth century. 

The tract called the Campi Macri, celebrated for 
the excellence of its wool, was apparently included in 
the territory of Regium Lepidum. [E. H. B.] 
REGNI (^Pgyvoi, Ptol. ii. 3. § 28), a people on 
the S. coast of Britannia Romana, seated between 
the Cantii on the E. and the Belgae on the W., 
in the modem counties of Suirey and Sussex. 
Their chief town was Noviomagus. (Comp. Camden, 
p. 179.) [T.H,D.] 

REGNTJM, a town of the Belgae in the S. of 
Britannia Romana, and seemingly a place of some 
importance, since there was a particular road to it. 
(Itin. Ant p. 477.) Camden (p. 133) identifies it 
with Ringwood in Hampshire. Horsley, on the con¬ 
trary (p. 441), conjectures it to have been Cku 
Chester ; but, though Roman antiquities have been 
found at Chichester, its situation does not suit the 
distances given in the Itinerar}'. [T. H. D,] 
BEGU'LBIUM, a town of the Cantii on the E. 
coast of Britannia Romana, now Recuher. (Not 
Imp.; comp. Camden, p. 236.) [T. H. D.] 

REHOB ('?ou€, al. 'Pad§, al. ’Epea), a town in 
the tribe of Asher, occupied by the Canaanites. 
(Josh. xix. 28; Judg. i. 31.) A second city of the 
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same nwe is reckoned among the 22 cities of the 
sameteibe (•/osA.xix. 30); but neither of these can 
be identified with the Rhoob (‘Poa)$) noticed by Euse¬ 
bius, 4 miles distant from ^ythopolis. [G. W.] 
BEHOBOTH (translated fvpvxo>pia in LXX.), 
one of the wells dug by Isaac in the country of 
Gerar, — after Esek (contention) and Sitnah (ha¬ 
tred), — for which the herdsmen did not strive: so 
he called it Behoboth: “ And he said, For now the 
Lord hath made room for us, and we shall be fruit¬ 
ful in the land.” {Gen. xxvi. 18, 20—22.) There 
was a town in the vicinity of the well, the traces of 
which were recovered, with the well itself, by Mr. 
Rowlands, in 1843. “ About a quarter of an hour 

beyond Sebdta, we came to the remains of what 
must have been a very well-built city, called now 
Rohebeh. This is undoubtedly the ancient Reho- 
both, where Abraham, and afterwards Isaac, dipjged 
a well. This lies, as Rehoboth did, in the land of 
Gerar. Outside the walls of the city is an ancient 
well of living and good water called Bir-Rohtheh. 
This most probably is the site, if not the well itself, 
digged by Isaac.” (Williams’s Holy City^ vol. i. 
Appendix, i. p. 465.) [G. W.] 

REII APOLLINA'RES {Riez), in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. Among the Oppida Latina of Gallia Nar- 
boncnsis, or those which had the Latinitas, Pliny 
(iii. c. 4) enumerates “ Alebece Reiorum Apolli- 
nariurn.” The old reading, “ Alebeceriorum Apol- 
linarium,” is a blunder made by joining two words 
together, which has been corrected from the better 
MSS., from the inscription col. reior. apollinar., 
and from the Table, which has Reis Apollinaris. 
The placo may have taken its name from a temple 
of Apollo built after the town became Roman. The 
name Alebece may be corrupt, or it may be a varia¬ 
tion of the fonn Albici or Albioeci. [Albici.] As 
P liny calls the place an Oppidum Latinum, we 
might suppose that it was made a Colonia after his 
time, but the name Col. Jul. Aug. Apollinar. Reior., 
which appears in an inscription, shows it to have 
been a colony of Augustus. 

Riez is in the arrondissement of Digne in the de¬ 
partment of Basses Alpes. There are four columns 
standing near the town, which may be the remains 
of a temple. The bases and the capitals are marble: 
the shafts are a very hard granite, and about 18 feet 
high. There is also a small circular building con¬ 
sisting of eight columns resting on a basement, but 
it has been spoiled by modern hands. There now 
stands in it a rectangular altar of one block of white 
marble, which bears an inscription to the Mother of 
the Gods and the Great Goddess. At Riez there 
have been discovered an enormous quantity of frag¬ 
ments of granite columns; and it is said that there 
have been a circus and a theatre in the town. 
{Gxtide du Voyageur^ Richard et Hocquart, p. 
792.) [G.L.] 

REMESIA'NA (’Pejueo-lavo, Hierocl. p. 654; 
called Bomesiana in Tab. Pent, and in Geogr. Rav. 
iv. 7; *'9ovpLioiaa>a in Procopius, de Aed. iv. 1, 
p. 268, ed. Bonn), a town of Moesia Superior, be¬ 
tween Naissus and Serdica. {Itin, Ant. p. 135.) 
Now Mustapba Palanca, [T. H. D.] 

REMETODIA (called Remetodion in Geogr. Rav. 
iv. 7), a place in Moesia Superior on the Danube. 
{Tab. Pent.) [T. H.D.] 

BEMI ('Pijam» 0» a people of Gallia Belgica (Ptol. 
ii. 9. § 12) along the Sequana {Seine). Their 
capital was Durocortorum {Reims). This is Pto¬ 
lemy’s description (ii. 9. § 12). 
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Caesar {B. 0. ii. 3) says that the Bemi were the 
nearest to the Celtae of all the Belgae, and he makes 
the Sequana and Matrons {Mame) the boundary 
between the Belgae and the Celtae. The Suessiones 
were the neighbours of the Remi. {B. G. ii. 12.) 
When Caesar had entered the conntiy of the Remi 
from the south (b. c. 57), he came to the Axona 
{Aisne)f which he says is on the borders of the Bemi. 
Eight miles from the Aisne and north of it was, 
Bibrax, a town of the Bemi. The Remi then ex¬ 
tended as far north as the Aisne, and beyond it. 
Their capital, Durocortorum, is between the Aisne 
and the Mame. 

When the Belgae in the beginning of b. c. 57 
were collecting their forces to attack Caesar, the 
Remi were traitors to their country. They sub¬ 
mitted to the Roman pro;;onsul and offered to supply 
him with corn, to give hostages, to receive him in 
their towns and to help him against the rest of the 
Belgae and the Germans with all their power. {B. 
G. ii. 3.) The Suessiones who were in political union 
with the Remi joined the Belgae. When the great 
meeting of the Gallic states wks held at Bibracte in 
B. c. 52 to raise troops to attack Caesar at Alesia, 
the Remi did not come, and they continued faithful 
to Caesar. When Caesar entered Gallia in b. c. 
58, the Aedui and the Sequani were the leading 
nations; but when the Sequani were humbled, the 
Remi took their place, and those nations that did 
not like to attach themselves to the political party 
of the Aedui, joined the Remi. Thus the Aedui 
were the first of the Gallic political communities 
and the Remi were the second. (Caes. B. G. vi. 
12.) Even the Camutes, a Celtic people, had at¬ 
tached themselves to the Remi. {B. G. vi. 4.) 
Caesar rewarded the fidelity of the Remi by placing 
the Suessiones in dependence on them (viii. 6). 

Pliny (iv. 17) mentions the Remi as one of the 
Foederati Populi of Belgica. When Strabo wrote 
(p. 194) the Remi were a people in great favour 
with the Romans, and their city Durocortorum was 
the occasional residence of the Roman governors. 
[Durocortorum.] 

Lucan {Pharsal. i. 424) has a line on the 
Remi:— 

Optimus excusso Leucus Bhemusque lacerto.” ‘ 

But the military skill of the Remi is otherwise 
unknown. They were a cunning people, who 
looked after themselves and betrayed their neigh¬ 
bours. [G. L.] 

RE PANDUNUM, a town of the Coritani in Bri¬ 
tannia Romana, probably Repton in Derbyshire, 
{Not. Imp. ; Camden, p. 586.) [T. H, D.] 

BEPHAIM VALLIS {yh *Pad)odV, ’E^efc *Pad)ati/, 
KoCKhs Twv Tirivwv, LXX.; k. Tt,y6jnoiv, Joseph.), a 
valley mentioned in the north border of the tribe of 
Judah, the south of Benjamin {Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 
18), in the vicinity of Jerusalem. It is translated 

the valley of the giants ” in the authorised ver¬ 
sion, except in 2 Sam. v. 18, 22, where we find 
that the valley of Rephaim was a favourite camp¬ 
ing ground for the Philistines, soon after David 
had got possession of the stronghold of Sion ; 
and in Isaiah, xvii. 5, where it is represented as a 
fruitful corn-bearing tract of land, well answering 
to the wide valley, or rather plain, immediately 
south of the valley of Hinnom, traversed by the 
Bethlehem road, which is commonly identified by 
travellers as tlie “valley of the giants,” although 
Eusebius places it in Beijamin {Owmast s.v.). 
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It evidentlj derived its name irom the Bephaimi » 
family of the Amalekites (Gcw. xiv. 5) settled in 
Ashteroth Karnaim, supposed by Belaud to be of 
the race of the Gephyraei, who came with Cadmus 
from Phoenicia to Greece. (Herod, v. .57; Belaud, 
Pdlaeat p. 141, comp. pp. 79,355.) The Philistines 
who are said to have encamped there may have 
bequeathed their name to the valley. [G. W.] 

' BEPHIDIM ('PaipiSelv), the eleventh encamp¬ 
ment of the Israelites after leaving Egypt, the next 
before Sinai, “ where was no water for the people to 
drink.” (Numb, xxxiii. 14.) Moses was accord¬ 
ingly instructed to smite the rock in Horeb, which 
yielded a supply for the needs of the people, from 
whose murmurings the place was named Massah 
and Meribah. Here also it was that the Israelites 
.first encountered the Amalekites, whom they dis¬ 
comfited ; and hero Moses received his father-in-law 
Jethro. (Exod. xvii.) Its position, Dr. Bobinson 
surmises, must have been at some point in Wady-esh-- 
Sheikhf not far from the skirts of Horeb (which he 
takes to be the name ^ the mountain district), and 
about a day’s march from the particular mountain 
of Sinai. Such a spot exists wdiere Wady~esh~ 
Sheikh issues from the high central granite cliffs; 
which locality is more fully described by Burck- 
hardt, and Dr. Wilson, who agrees in the identifi¬ 
cation, and names the range of rocky mountains 
Waieiyah. He says that “ water from the rock in 
Horeb could easily flow to this place.” (Bobinson, 
Bib. Res. vol. i. pp. 178,179 ; Burckhardt, Travels 
in SyriOf p, 488 ; Wilson, Lands of the Bible, 
vol. i. p. 254.) Dr. Lepsius controverts this posi¬ 
tion and proposes El-JJessue, only a mile distant 
from the convent-mountain of Phardn, as the 
Bephidim (« “ the resting-place ”) of the Exodus. 
This is at the foot of Gehel Serial, which he regards 
as the mountain of the law, and finds the stream 
opened by Moses “ in the clear-running and well- 
flavoured spring of Wadi Firdn, which irrigates 
tlie fertile soil of El-IJessue, and causes it to exhibit 
all the riches of the gardens of Fardn for the space 
of half a mile.” (Lepsius, A Tour from Thebes to 
the Peninsula of Sinai, pp. 74—82.) [G. W.] 

BEBIGO'NIUM (;?€piy6viov, Ptol. ii. 3. § 7), a 
toyn of the Novantae in tlie province of Valentia in 
the SW. part of Britannia Barbara, which seems to 
have been seated at the S. extremity of the Sinus 
Berigonius (Loch Ryan') near Stanraer. Camden 
identifies it with Bargeny (p. 1203). [T. H. D.] 

BEBIGONIUS SINUS (‘Pfpt 7 oi/ios koAttos, Ptol. 
ii. 3. § 1), a bay in the country of the Novantae, 
80 named from the town of Berigonium (q.v.). 
Now Loch Ryan, formed by the MuU of Galloway. 
(Horsley, p. 375.) [T. H. D.] 

BESAINA. [Ehesaena.] 

BESAPHA al. BEZEPH ('Pr/(rd<jC>o), a city of 
Syria, reckoned by Ptolemy to the district of Pal¬ 
myrene (v. 15. § 24), the Bisapa of the Peutinger 
Tables, 21 miles from Sure; probably identical with 
the Bossafat of Abulfeda (Tab. Syr. p. 119), which 
he places near Rakka, not quite a day’s journey 
from the Euphrates. It is supposed to be identical 
with the Bezeph of Scripture (*?a<pis, LXX.), taken 
by Sennacherib, king of Assyria, as he boasts in his 
insulting letter to Hezekiah. (2 Kings, xix. 12.) 
It has been identified with Sergiopolis, apparently 
without sufficient reason. (Mannert, Geographic 
von Syrien, p. 413.) [G. W.] 

BEXJDIGNI, a German tribe on the right bank 
of the river Albis, and north of the Longobardi, 
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I which may have derived its name fix>m its inhabiting 
' a marshy district, or from 7'eed or ried. (Tac. 
Germ. 40.) Various conjectures have been hazarded 
about their exact abodes and their name, which some 
have wished to change into Beudingi or Deuringi, so 
as to identify them with the later Thuringi; but all 
is uncertain. [L. S.] 

BEVKSSIO ('Pveatou), in Gallia, is the city of 
the Velkvi, or Velanni, as the name is written in 
Ptolemy (ii. 7. § 20). Bevessio is the name of the 
place in the Table. In the Not. Provinc. it is 
written Civitas Vellavomm. Mabillon has shown 
that the place called Civitas Vetula in the middle 
ages is S. Paulien or PauJhan, and the Civitas 
Vetula is supposed to be the ancient capital of the 
Vellavi. S. Paulien is in the department of Haute 
Loire, north of Le Puy. [G. L.j 

BHA ('Pa TTorajud^, Ptol. v. 9. §§ 12, 17,19, 21, 
vi. 14. §§ 1, 4; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8. § 28 ; 'Pwy, 
Agathem. ii. 10: Volga) a river of Asiatic Sar- 
inatia, which according to Ptolemy (/. c.), the 
earliest geographer who had any accurate know¬ 
ledge of tiiis longest of European streams, had its 
twill sources in the E. and W. extremities of the 
Hyperborean mountains, and discharged itself into 
the Hyrcanian sea. The affluents which Ptolemy 
(vi. 14. §4) describes as falling into it from the 
Bhyminici Montes, and which iiinst not be con¬ 
founded with the river Khyminus [Bhymmus], are 
the great accession made to the waters of the 
Volga by the Kama in the government of Kasan. 
Ammianus Marcellinus (l.c.) says that its banks 
were covered with the plant which bore the same 
name as the river — the “ rha ” or “ rheon ” 
of Dioscorides (pd, piiov, iii. 11) and “rhacoma’^ 
of Pliny (xxvii. 105), or officinal rhubarb. (Comp. 
Pereira, Mat. Med. vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 1343.) 
The old reading Bha in the text of Pomponius 
Mela (iii. 5. § 4) has been shown by Tz.schucke 
(ad loc.) to be a mistake of the earlier editors, for 
which he substitutes Casius, a river of Albania. 
The Oarus Q'Oapos, Herod, iv. 123, 124), where, 
according to the story of the Scythian expedition, 
the erection of eight fortresses was supposed to 
mark the extreme point of the march of Dareius, 
has been identified by Klaproth, and Schafarik 
t^Slav. Alt. vol. i. p. 499)—who mentions that in 
the language of some tribes the Volga is still 
called “ Bhau”—with that river. [E. B. J.] 
BHAABE'NI (’PaaSrjvol'), a people of Arabia 
Deserta, next to the Agabeni, who were on the con¬ 
fines of Arabia Felix. (Ptol. v. 19. § 2.) Above 
them were the Masani; the Orcheni lay between 
them and the NW. extremity of the Persian Gulf, 
Mr. Forster justly remarks that “ the description of 
Ptolemy ratlier indicates the direction, than defines 
the positions, of these several tribes.” (Geog. of 
Arabia, vol. ii. p. 238.) [G. W.] 

BHA'BDIUM (’Pd6biov, Procop. B. P. ii. 19, 
de Aedif. ii. 4), a strongly fortified height, in an 
inaccessible part of Mesopotamia, two days’ journey 
from Dara in the direction of Persia. The works 
were placed on the brow of very steep rocks which 
overlook the surrounding country. Justinian added 
additional works to it. It has not been identified 
with any modem place. [V.] 

BHACALA'NI. [Boxolani.] 

BHACATAE ('PoKdrat), a German tribe men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 26) as occupying, 
together with the Teracatriae, the country on the 
I south of the Quadi, on the frontiers of Fannonia; 
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but nothing further is known about either of 
them. [L. S.] 

RHACOTIS. [AliEXANDRBIA, p. 95.] 
RHAEBA (‘PaWo, Ptol. ii. 2. § 10), a town in 
the interior of Hibernia, according to Camden (p. 
1357) Rhd>an in Queen's Comty. [T. H. D.] 
RHAEDESTUS. [Bisanthk.] 

RHAETEAE (‘Poireai), a place in the Arcadian 
district of Cynuria, at the confluence of the Gorty- 
nius and Alpheius. (Pans. viii. 28. § 3.) 

RHAETIA ('Pair/tt). The name of this country, 
as well as of its inhabitants, appears in ancient in¬ 
scriptions invariably without the A, as Raetia and 
Raeti, while the MSS. of Latin authors commonly 
have the forms Rhaetia and Rhaeti,—a circumstance 
which goes far to show that the more correct spelling 
is without the h, Rhaetia was essentially an Alpine 
country, bordering in tlie north on Vindelicia, in the 
west on the territory inhabited by the Helvetii, in 
the south on the chain of the Alps from Mona 
Adula to Mons Ocra, which .separated Rhaetia from 
Italy, and in the east on Noricum and Venetia ; 
hence it comprised the modern Orisons, the Tyrol, 
and some of the northern parts of Lombardy, This 
country ai}d its inhabitants did not attract much 
attention in ancient times until the reign of Au¬ 
gustus, who determined to reduce the Alpine tribes 
which had until then maintained their independence 
in the mountains. After a struggle of many years 
Rhaetia and several adjoining districts were con¬ 
quered by Drusus and Tiberius, b. c. 15. Rhaetia, 
within the boundaries above described, seems then to 
have been constituted as a distinct province (Suet. 
Aug. 21; Veil. Pat, ii. 39; Liv, Epit. 136; Aurel. 
Viet. Epit. 1). Vindelicia, in the north of Rhaetia, 
must at that time likewise have been a separate 
province; but towards the end of the first century 
A. D. the two provinces appear united as one, under 
the name of Rhaetia, whioh accordingly, in this 
latter sense, extended in the north as far as the 
Danube and the Limes. At a still later period, in 
or shortly before the reign of Constantine, the two 
provinces were again divided, and ancient Rhaetia 
received the name Rhaetia Prima, its capital being 
called Curia Rhaetorum {Chur) ; while Vindelicia 
was called Rhaetia Secunda. The exact boundary line 
between the two is nut accurately defliied by the an¬ 
cients, but it is highly probable that the Alpine chain 
extending from the Lake of Constance to the river 
Inn was the naturariine of demarcation; it should, 
however, be observed that Ptolemy (ii. 12) includes 
under the name of Rhaetia all the country west of 
the river Licus as far as the sources of the Danubius 
and Rhenus, while he applies the name of Vindelicia 
to the territory between the Licus and Oenus. 

Ancient Rhaetia or Rhaetia Proper was throughout 
an Alpine country, being traversed by the Alpes 
Rhaeticae and Mons Adula. It contained the sources 
of nearly all the Alpine rivers watering the north of 
Italy, such as the Addua, Sarius, Olbius, Cleusis, 
Mincios, and others; but the chief rivers of Rhaetia 
itself were the Athesis with its tributaiy the Isargus 
(or Ilargus), and the Aenus or Oenus. The mag¬ 
nificent valleys formed by these rivers were fertile 
and well adapted to agricultural pursuits; but the 
inhabitants depended mainly upon their flocks (Strab. 
vii. p. 316). The chief produce of the valleys was 
wine, which was not at all inferior to that grown in 
Italy; so that Augustus was particularly partial to 
it (ikrab.’iv. p. 206; Plin. xiv. 3, 5,8;Virg. Georg, ii. 
96; Coluin. iii. 2 ; Martial, xiv. 100; Suet. Aug, 77). 
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Besides this Rhaetia produced abundance of wax, 
honey, pitch, and cheese, in which considerable com¬ 
merce was carried on. 

The ancient inhabitants of Rhaetia have in modem 
times attracted more than ordinary attention from 
their supposed connection with the ancient Etruscans. 
They are first mentioned by Polybius (xxxiv. 10; 
comp. Strab. iv. p. 204, vii. pp. 292, 313). Accord¬ 
ing to tradition the Rhaetians were Etruscans who 
h^ originally inhabited the plains of Lombardy, 
but were compelled by the invading Gauls to quit 
their country and take refuge in the Alps, whereby 
they were cut off from their kinsmen, who remained 
in Italy and finally established themselves in Etruria. 
(Justin, XX. 5; Plin. iii. 24; Steph. B. s.v. ^Patrol.) 
This tradition derives some support from the fact 
recorded by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 24) that- 
the Etruscans in Etruria called themselves Rasena, 
which is believed to be only another form of the 
name Rhaeti. A decision of this question is the more 
difficult because at the time when the Romans con¬ 
quered Rhaetia the bulk of a its inhabitants were 
Celts, which in the course of a few centuries became 
entirely Romanised. But, assuming that the Rhaeti 
were a branch of the Etruscan nation, it is not very 
likely that on the invasion of Italy by the Gauls 
they should have gone back to the Alps across which 
they had come into Italy ; it seems much more 
probable to suppose that the Etruscans in the Alps 
were a remnant of the nation left behind there at 
the time when the Etruscans originally migrated 
into Italy. But, however this may be, the anxiety 
to obtain a key to the mysterious language of the 
Etruscans has led modern inquirers to search for it 
in the mountains and valleys of ancient Rhaetia; for 
they reasonably assumed that, although the great 
body of the population in the time of Augustus 
consisted of Celts, who soon after their subjugation 
adopted the language of the conquerors, there may 
still exist some traces of its original inhabitants in 
the names of places, and even in the language of 
ordinary life. In the districts where the nation has 
remained purest, as in the valley of Engadino and 
in the Grodnerthal, the language spoken at present 
is a corruption of Latin, the Romaunsh as it is 
called, intermixed with some Celtic and German 
elements, and a few words which are believed to 
be neither Celtic, nor German, nor Latin, and are 
therefore considered to be Etruscan. Several names 
of places also bear a strong resemblance to those 
of places in Etruria ; and, lastly, a few ancient 
monuments have been discovered which are in 
some respects like those of Etruria. The first 
who, after many broad and unfounded assertions 
had been made, undertook a thorough investigation 
of these points, was L. Steub, who published the re¬ 
sults of his inquiries in a work Uber die Urbewohner 
Raetiens und ihren Zusammenhang mit den Etrus^ 
kem, Munich, 1843,8vo. A few years ago another 
scholar, Dr. W. Freund, during a residence in Rhae¬ 
tia collected a vast number of facts, well calculated 
to throw light u[wn this obscure subject, but the re¬ 
sults of his investigations have not yet been published. 

As to the history of the ancient Rhaetians, it has 
already been intimated that they became known to 
the Romans in the second century b. c. They were 
a wild, cunning, and rapacious mountain people, 
who indulged their propensity to rob and plunder 
even at the time when they were subject taRome, 
and when their rulers had made a great road through 
their country into Horioum (Dion Cass. liv. 22; 
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Hor. Cam. iv. 14. 15). Like all mountaineers, 
they cherished great love of freedom, and fought 
against the Romans with rage and despair, as we 
learn from Floras (iv. 12), who states that the 
Bhaetian women, who also took part in the war, 
after having spent their arrows, threw their own 
children in the faces of the Romans. Still, however, 
they were obliged to yield, and in b. c. 15 they were 
finally subdued, and their country was made a 
Roman province. During the later period of the 
Empire their territory was almost entirely depopu¬ 
lated ; but it somewhat recovered at the time when 
the Ostrogoths, under Thoodoric, took possession of 
the country, and placed its administration into the 
hands of a Dux (Euipp. Vit. S. Severini^ 29; 
Cassiod. For. iv. 4). After the death of Tlieodoric, 
the Boioarii spread over Rhaetia and Noricum, and 
the river Licus became the boundary between the 
Alemanni in Vindelicia, and the Boioarii in Rhaetia. 
(Egin. ViL Carol. M. 11.) The more important 
among the various tribes mentioned in Rhaetia, such 
as the Lkpontii, Vii^ri, Calucones, Vennones, 
Sarunktes, Isarci, .Biuxentes, Genauni, Tki* 
DENTINI, and Euganei, are discussed in separate 
articles. Tridentum was the most important among 
the few towns of the country ; the others are 
known almost exclusively through the Itineraries, 
two roads having been made through Rhaetia by 
the Romans, the one leading from Augusta Vinde- 
licoram to Comum, and the other from the same 
town to Verona; Paulus Diaconus, however, men¬ 
tions a few towns of the interior which were not 
situated on these high-roads, such as the town of 
Jdaia, which was destroyed in the eighth century by 
the fall of a mountain, and the site of which is now 
occupied by the town of Meran. [L. S.] 

RHAGAE (‘Pa^al, Arrian, Anab. iii. 30; Strab. 
xi. pp. 614, 624; *Pdytia, Isidor. Char. § 7; ^ 'Pcfyo, 
Steph. B. s. V.; 'PdyaiOf Ptol. vi. 5. § 4; Rhages, 
Tobit, i. 14: £th. 'Pay7\v6s)^ a great town of Media 
Magna, the capital of the province of Rhagiana, 
which is first known to us in liistory ns the place to 
which the Jewish exiles were sent. {Tobit, i. 14, 
iv. 20, ix. 2.) It was situated in the eastern part 
of the country towards Parthia, one day’s journey 
fnwn the Pylae Caspiae (Arrian, Anab. iii. 20) and 
10 days’ march from Ecbatana {Hamaddn'). The 
name of the place is stated by Strabo to have been 
derived from the frequent earthquakes to which it 
had been subject, but this is contrary to all proba¬ 
bility (Strab. xi. p. 514); he adds, also, that, 
like many other places in the neighbourhood, it had 
been built (or rather rebuilt) by' the Greeks (p. 
624). In later times it appears to have been re¬ 
built by Seleucus Nicator, who called it Europus. 
(Strab. 1. c.) Still later it appears to have been 
again rebuilt by one of the house of Arsaces, who 
named it in consequence Arsacia. (Strab. 1. c.; 
Steph. B. 8. V.') In modern times the ancient name 
has returned; and the rains of Rhey, which have 
been visited and described by many travellers, no 
doubt represent the site of the ancient Rhagae. 
(Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. p. 358.) Pliny men¬ 
tions a town of Parthia, which be calls Apameia 
Bhagiane (vi. 14. § 17). Some geographers have 
contended that this is the same as Rhagae; but the 
inference is rather that it is not. [V.] 

BHAGIA'NA. [Rhagab.] 

BHAMAE, a town in the interior of Thrace. 
(Itm. Hitros. p. 568.) [T. H. D.] 

. BHAMANrXAE. 1. (’PafuwiTa*, Strab. xvi. p. 
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I 782), supposed by Mr. Forster to be identical with the 
Rhabanitae of Ptolemy (’Pa§amaf, vi. 7. § 24), 
whom that geographer places under Mount Climax. 
He says “their common position, north of Mount 
Climax, concurs with the resemblance of the two 
names to argue the identity” {Geog. of Arabia, 
vol. i. p. 68, note); but it is by no means clear 
that the Rhamanitae lay near Mount Climax. All 
that Strabo says of them is, that Marsiaba, the 
limit of the expedition of Aelius Gallus, the siege 
of which he was forced to raise for want of water, 
lay in the country of the Rhamanitae; but nothing 
in geography is more difficult to determine than the 
situation of that town. [Marsyaba.] 

2 . A people of the same name is mentioned by 
Pliny, as existing on the Persian Gulf, identical 
with the Anariti of Ptolemy and the Epimara- 
NITAE. [G. W.] 

RHAMIDAVA. [Dacia, p. 744, b.] 
RHAMNUS. 1. {’Pafivovs, -ovvTos: Eth. *Pa(x- 
vovffios, fern. 'Pa/xuovala, 'Pafxvovali), a demus of 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Aeantis (Steph. B., 
Harpocr., Suid., 8. v.), which derived its name from 
a tliick prickly shrub, which still grows upon the 
site. (^Pafivovs, contr. of (tafivdtis from ^dfivos.) 
The town stood upon the eastern coast of Attica, at 
the distance of 60 stadia from Marathon, and upon 
the road leading -from the latter town to Oropus. 
(Pans. i. 33. § 2.) It is described by Scylax (p. 
21 ) as a fortified place; and it appears from a 
decree in Demosthenes (pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske) 
to have been regarded as one of the chief fortresses 
in Attica. It was still in existence in the time of 
Pliny (“ Rhamnus pagus, locus Marathon," iv. 7.8.11). 
Rhamnus was the birthplace of the orator Antipho 
iDict. of Biogr. s. v.] ; but it was chiefly celebrated 
in antiquity on account of its worship of Nemesis, 
who was hence called by the Latin poets Rkamnusia 
Virgo and Rkamnusia dea. (Catull. Ixvi. 71; Claud.* 
B. Get. 631; Ov. Met. iii. 406, Trist. v. 8. 9; Stet. 
Silv. iii. 5. § 5.) The temple of the goddess was 
at a short distance from the town. (Paus. 1. c.; 
comp. Strab. ix. p. 399.) It contained a celebrated 
statue of Nemesis, which, according to Pausanias, 
was the work of Pheidias, and was made by him out 
of a block of Parian marble, which the Persians had 
brought with them for the construction of a trophy. 
The statue was of colossal size, 10 cubits in height 
(Hesych. s. v.; Zenob. Prov. v. 82), and on its basis 
were several figures in relief. Other writers say 
that the statue was the work of Agoracritus of 
Paros, a disciple of Pheidias. (Strab. ix. p. 396; 
Plin. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 17, Sillig.) It was however 
a common opinion that Pheidias was the real author 
of the statue, but that he gave up the honour of the 
work to his favourite disciple. (Suid. s. v .; Zenob. 
I.C.; Tzetz. Chil. vii. 960.) Rhamnus stood in a 
small plain, 3 miles in length, which, like that of 
Marathon, was shut out from the rest of Attica by 
sun-ounding mountains. The town itself was situ¬ 
ated upon a rocky peninsula, surrounded by the sea 
for two-thirds of its circumference, and connected 
by a narrow ridge with the mountains, which closely 
approach it on the land side. It is now called 
Ovrid-Kastro. (’OSpid-Kao-rpo, a corruption of 
*E€pai6v~Ka(rrpop, Jewd-Castle, a name frequently 
applied in Greece to the rains of Hellenic fortresses.) 
It was about half a mile in circuit, and its remains 
are considerable. The principal gate was situated 
upon the narrow ridge already mentioned, and is 
still preserved; and adjoining it is the southern wall, 
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about 20 feet in height. At the head of a narrow 
glen, which leads to the principal gate, stand the 
ruins of the temple of Nemesis upon a large arti¬ 
ficial platform, supported by a wall of pure white 
marble. But we find upon this platform, which 
formed the r^fitvos or sacred enclosure, the remains 
of two temples, which are almost contiguous, and 
nearly though not quite parallel to each other. The 
larger building was a peripteral hexastyle, 71 feet 
long and 33 broad, with 12 columns on the side, 
and with a pronaus, cella, and posticum in the 
usual manner. The smaller temple was 31 feet 
long by 21 feet broad, and consisted only of a cella, 
with a portico containing two Doric columns in 
antis. Among the ruins of the larger temple are 
some fragments of a colossal statue, corresponding 
in size with that of the Rhamnusian Nemesis; but 
these fragments were made of Attic marble, and not 
of Parian stone as stated by Pausanias. It is, how¬ 
ever, not improbable, as Leake has remarked, that 
the story of the block of stone brought by the Per¬ 
sians was a vulgar fable, or an invention of the 
priests of Nemesis by which Pausanias was deceived. 
Among the ruins of the smaller temple wtia found 
a fragment, wanting the head and shoulders, of a 
statue of the human size in the archaic style of the 
Aeginetan school. This statue is now in the British 
Museum. Judging from this statue, as w’ell as 
from the diminutive size and ruder architecture of 
the smaller temple, the latter apjKjars to have been 
the more ancient of the two. Hence it has been 
inferred that the smaller temple was anterior to the 
Persian War, and was destroyed by the Persians 
just before the battle of Marathon; and that the 
larger temple was erected in honour of the goddess, 
who had taken vengeance upon the insolence of the 
barbarians for outraging her worship. lu front of 
the smaller temple are two chairs (3^pdvot) of white 
marble, upon one of which is the inscription Ne/a€cr«i 
J^ffTparos &v4driKtv, and upon the other &€fxidi 
J^(&<rrpaTOi ipiSrjKfy, which has led some to suppose 
that the smaller temple was dedicated to Themis. 
But it is more probable that both temples were dedi¬ 
cated to Nemesis, and that the smaller temple was 
in ruins before the larger was erected. A difficulty, 
however, arises about the time of the destruction of 
the smaller temple, from the fact that the forms of 
the letters and the long vowels in the inscriptions 
upon the chairs clearly show that those inscriptions 
belong to an era long subsequent to the battle of 
Marathon. Wordsworth considers it ridiculous to 
suppose that these chairs were dedicated in this temple 
after its destruction, and hence conjectures that the 
temple w’as destroyed towards the close of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War by the Persian allies of Sparta. 
(Leake, Demi of Attica, p. 105, seq., 2nd ed., 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 434, seq.; Wordsworth, 
Athens and Attica, p. 34, seq.; Unedited Anti¬ 
quities of Attica, c. vi. p. 41, seq.) 

2. A harbour on the W. coast of Crete near the 
promontory Chersonesus. (Ptol. iii. 17. § 2.) 
Pliny, on the contrary, places it in the interior of 
the island (iv. 12. s. 20). 

RHAPSII AETHIOPES. [Rhapta.] 

RHAPTA (rd ‘Pairra, Ptol. i. 9. § 1,14. § 4; Periph 
Mar. Erythr. p. 10), was, accoi-ding to the author 
of the Periplus, the most distant station of the 
Arabian trade with Aegypt, Aethiopia, and the 
ports of the Red Sea. Its correct lat. is 15' 5". 
The name is derived from the peculiar boats in use 
there. These are termed by the natives dows 
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(did), and, like the modem boats of Pata on the 
Mozand)ique coast, were frequently of 100 or 150 
tons burden. But whether vessels of this size or 
merely canoes, all the craft at this part of the E. 
coast of Africa were formed of the hollowed trunks 
of trees and joined together by cords made of 
the fibres of the cocoa instead of iron or wooden 
pins, and hence the Greeks gave them, and the 
harbour which they principally frequented, the name 
of “ the sewed ” (rd ftarrrd). Ptolemy speaks (i. 
17. § 7, iv. 7. § 28, vii. 3. § 6, i. 17. § 12, &c.) of 
a promontory Rhaptum, a river Rhaptus, and a 
tribe of Aothiopians named Rhapsh. All these 
may probably be referred to the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town Rhapta, since the emporium 
was doubtless the most striking object to the cara¬ 
vans trading there and to the Greek merchants 
accompanying the caravans. The promontory was 
one of the numerous bluffs or headlands that give 
to this portion of the E. coast of Afiica the ap¬ 
pearance of a saw, the shore-line being everywhere 
indented with sharp and B|§)rt projections. The 
river was one of the many streams which are broad 
inland, but whose mouths, being barred with sand 
or coral reefs, are narrow and difficult to be dis¬ 
covered. This- portion of the coast, indeed, from 
lat. 2® S. to the mouth of the Govind, the modem 
appellation of the Rhaptus of Ptolemy and the 
Periplus, is bordered by coral reefs and islands, —- 
e. g. the Dundas and Juhah islands,— generally a 
league or even less from the mainland. Some of 
these islands are of considerable height; and through 
several of them are arched apertures largo enough 
to admit the passage of a boat. As the shore itself 
also is formed of a coral conglomerate, containing 
shells, madrepore, and sand, it is evident that there 
has been a gradual rising of the land and corre¬ 
sponding subsidence of the sea. The reefs also 
which liave been formed on the main shore have 
affected materially the couree of the rivers,—barring 
the mouths of many, among them the Rhaptus, and 
compelling others, e. g. the Webhe, to run obliquely 
in a direction parallel to the coast. Another result 
of the reefs has been that many rivers having no or 
insufficient outlets into the sea, have become marshes 
or shallow lakes; and, consequently, streams that in 
Ptolemy’s age were correctly described as running 
into the ocean, are now meres severed from it by sand 
and ridges of coi*al. 

Rhapta seems, from the account in the Periplus, 
to have been, not so much the name of a single 
town, as a generic term for numerous villages in¬ 
habited by the builders of the “ seamed boats.” 
These were probably situated nearly opposite the 
modern island of Pata; and whether it implies one 
or many places, Rhapta certainly was on the coast 
of Azania. The Rhapsii Aethiopes are described in 
the Periplus as men of lofty stature; and in fact the 
natives of E. Africa, at the pre.sent day, ai*e gene¬ 
rally taller than the Arabs. Each village had its 
chief, but there was a principal shiekh or chief to 
whom all were subject. This division into petty 
communities under a general head also still subsists. 
In the first century a. c. the Rhapsii were held in 
subjection by the shiekh and people of Muza, whence 
came ships with Arab masters, and pilots who un¬ 
derstood the language of the Rhapsii and were con¬ 
nected with them by intermarriage. The Arabs 
brought to Rhapta spear-heads, axes, knives, buttons, 
and beads; sometimes also wine and wheaten bread, 
not so much indeed for barter, as for presents to the 
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Bhapsian chiefs. From Rhapta they exported ivoiy 
(inferior to that of Adulis), tortoise-shell (the next 
best in quality to that of India), rhinoceros-horn, 
and nauplius (a shell probably used in dyeing). 
These commercial features are nearly repeated at 
the present day in this region. The African still 
builds and mans the ship; the Arab is the navigator 
and supercargo. The ivory is still of inferior qua¬ 
lity, being for the most part found in the woods, 
damaged by rain, or collected from animals drowned 
by the overflow of the rivers at the equinoxes. The 
hawksbill turtle is still captured in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the river Govind, and on the shore opposite 
the island of Fata, (See Vincent, Voyage of 
Nearchw^ vol. ii. pp. 169—183; Cooley, Claudius 
Ptolemy and the Nile^ pp. 68—72.) [W. B. D.] 

RHAPTUM PROMONTORIUM. [Rhapta.] 
RHAPTUS FLUVIUS. [Rhapta.] ! 

RHASTIA ('Pao-Tta), a town in the country of ■ 
the Trocmi in Galatia, in Asia Minor, wliicli is 
noticed only by Ptolemy (v. 4. § 9). [L. S.] 

RHATOSTATHYmUS C^arooraBiiios, Ptol. ii. 
3. § 3), a river on the W. coast of Britannia Romana, 
according to Camden (p. 733) the Taf [T.H.D.] 
RHAUCUS (‘PaoKos, Scyl. p. 19; Polyb. xxxi. 
1. § 1, xxxiii. 15. § 1; Eth. 'Pao/cios, fern. 'Pouala, 
Steph. B. s. V.). From the story told about the 
Cretan bees by Antenor in his “ Cretica ” (ap. Aelian. 
N, A. xvii. 35; comp. Diodor. v. 70), it seems that 
there were two cities of this name in Crete. The 
existence of two places so called in the island might 
give rise to some such legend as that which he men¬ 
tions. Pashley (Crete, vol. i. p. 235) fixes the site 
of one Rhaucus at lldghio 3/yro, between Cnossus 
and Gortyna, and from its proximity to Mt. Ida 
infers that it is the more ancient. [E. B. J.] 
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RHEBAS CPhSas), a very small river on the 
coast of Bithynia, the length of which amounts only 
to a few miles; it flows into the Euxine, near the 
entrance oS the Bosporus, north-east of Chalcedon, 
and still bears the name of Riva. (Scylax, p. 34; 
Dionys. Per. 794; Ptol. v. 1. § 5; Arrian, Peripl. 
P,E.p. 13; Marcian, p. 69; Plin. vi. 1; Steph. B. 
a. u.) This little river, which is otherwise of no 
importance, owes its celebrity to the story of the 
Argonauts. (Orph. Arg. 711; Apollon. Rhod. ii, 
650, 789.) It also bore the names of Rhesaeus 
and Rhesus (Plin. 1. c.; Solin. 43), the last of 
which seems to have arisen from a confusion with 
the Rhesus mentioned by Homer. [L. S.] 

RHE'DONES. [Redones.] 

RHE'GIUM (‘P^iop; Eth. 'Pr\ytvos^ Rheginus; 

important city of Magna Graecia, situ¬ 
ated near the southern end of the Bruttian peninsula, 
on the E. side of the Sicilian straits, and almost 
directly opposite to Messana in Sicily. The distance 
between the two cities, in a direct line, is only about 
6 geog, miles, and the distance from Rhegium to the 
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nearest point of the island is somewhat less. There 
is no doubt that it was a Greek colony, and we have 
no account of any settlement previously existing on 
the site; but the spot is said to have been marked 
by the tomb of Jocastus, one of the sons of Aeolus. 
(Heraclid. Polit. 25.) The foundation of Rhegium 
is universally ascribed to the Chalcidians, who had, 
in a year of famine, consecrated a tenth part of their 
citizens to Apollo; and these, under the direction of 
the oracle at Delphi, proceeded to Rhegium, whither 
they were also invited by their Chalcidic brethren, 
who were already established at Zancle on the oppo¬ 
site side of the strait. (Strab. vi. p. 257; Heraclid. 
l.c.\ Diod. xiv. 40; Time. vi. 4; Scymn. Ch. 311.) 
With these Chalcidians were also united a body of 
Messenian exiles, who had been driven from their 
country at the beginning of the Fii’st Mes.senian 
War, and had established themselves for a time at 
Macistus. They were apparently not numerous, as 
Rhegium always continued to be considered a Chal¬ 
cidic city; but they comprised many of the chief 
families in the new colony; so that, according to 
Strabo, the presiding magistrates of the city were 
always taken from among these Messenian citizens, 
down to the time of Anaxilas, who himself belonged 
to this dominant caste. (Strab. vi. p. 257; Paus. iv. 
23. § 6; Thuc. vi. 4; Heraclid. 1. c. 1.) The date 
of the foundation of Rhegium is uncertain; the state¬ 
ments just mentioned, which connect it with the 
First Messenian War would carry it back as far as 
the 8th century b.c.; but they leave the precise 
period uncertain. Pausanias considers it as founded 
after the end of the war, while Antiochus, who is 
cited by Strabo, seems to refer it to the beginning; 
but his expressions are not decisive, as we do not 
know how long the exiles may have remained at 
Macistus; and it is probable, on the whole, that we 
may consider it as taking place shortly after the 
close of the war, and therefore htfore 720 b. c. 
(Paus. 1. c. ; Antioch, np. Strab. 1. c.). In this case 
it was probably the most ancient of all the Greek 
colonies in this part of Italy. Various etymologies 
of the name of Rhegium are given by ancient authors; 
the one generally received, and adopted by Aeschylus 
{ap. Strab. 1. c.), was that which derived it from the 
bursting asunder of the coasts of Sicily and Italy, 
which was generally ascribed to an earthquake. 
(Diod. iv. 85; Justin, iv. 1, &c.) Others absurdly 
connected it with the Latin regium (Strab. 1. c.), 
while Heraclides gives a totally different story, which 
derived the name from that of an indigenous hero. 
(Heraclid. Polit. 25.) 

There seems no doubt that Rhegium rose rapidly 
to be a flourishing and prosperous city; but we know 
almost nothing of its history previous to the time of 
Anaxilas. The constitution, as we learn from He¬ 
raclides, was aristocratic, the management of affairs 
resting wholly with a council or body of 1000 of the 
principal and wealthiest citizens. After the legis¬ 
lation of Charondas at Catana, his laws were adopted 
by the Rhegians as well as by tlie other Chalcidic 
cities of Sicily. (Heraclid. 1. c.; Arist. Po/. ii. 12, 
V. 12.) The Rhegians are mentioned as affording 
shelter to the fugitive Phocaeans, who had been 
driven from Corsica, previous to the foundation of 
Velia. (Herod, i. 166, 167.) According to Strabo 
they extended their dominion over many of the 
adjoining towns, but these could only have been 
small places, as we do not hear of any colonies of 
importance founded by the Rhegians; and their ter¬ 
ritory extended only as far as the Halex on the E., 
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where they adjoined the Locrian territory, while the 
Locrian colonies of Medina and Hipponinm prevented 
their extension on the N. Indeed, from the position 
of Bhegium it seems to have always maintained 
closer relations with Sicily, and taken more part in 
the politics of that island than in those of the other 
Greek cities in Italy. Between the Rhegians and 
Locrians, however, there appears to have been a con¬ 
stant spirit of enmity, which might bo readily 
expected between two rival cities, such near neigh¬ 
bours, and belonging to different races. (Thuc. iv. 
1,24.) 

Rhegium appears to have participated largely in 
the political changes introduced by the Pythagoreans, 
and even became, for a short time after the death of 
Pythagoras, the head-quarters of his sect (Iambi. 
Vit Pyih. 33, 130, 251); but the changes then 
introduced do not seem to have been permanent. 

It was under the reign of Anaxilas that Rhegium 
first rose to a degree of power far greater than it 
had pi-eviously attained. We have no account of 
the circumstances attending the elevation of that 
despot to power, an event which took place, ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus, in b. c. 494 (Diod. xi. 48); 
but we know that he belonged to one of the ancient 
Messenian families, and to the oligarchy which had 
previously ruled the state. (Strab. vi. p. 257; Paus. 
iv. 23. § 6; Arist. Pol. v. 12: Thuc. vi. 4.) Hence, 
when he made himself master of Zancle on the 
opposite side of the straits, he gave to that city the 
name of Messana, by which it was ever afterwards 
known. [Messana.j Anaxilas continued, for some 
years ruler of both these cities, and thus was undis¬ 
puted master of the Sicilian straits: still further to 
strengthen himself in this sovereignty, he fortified 
the rocky promontory of Scyllaeum, and established 
a naval station there to guard the straits against 
the Tyrrhenian pirates. (Strab. vi. p. 257.) He 
meditated also the destruction of the neighbouring 
city of Locri, the perpetual rival and enemy of 
Rhegium, but was prevented from carrying out his 
purpose by the intervention of Hieron of Syracuse, 
who espoused the cause of the Locrians, and whose 
enmity Anaxilas did not choose to provoke. (Schol. 
ad Pind, Pyth. ii. 34.) One of his daughters was, 
indeed, married to the Syracusan despot, w’hose 
friendship ho seems to have sought assiduously to 
cultivate. 

Anaxilas enjoyed the reputation of one of the 
mildest and most equitable of the Sicilian rulers 
(Justin, iv. 2), and it is probable that Rhegium 
enjoyed great prosperity under his government. At j 
his death, in b. o. 476, it passed without opposition 
under the rule of his two sons; but the government ! 
was administered during their minority by their 
guardian Micythus, who reigned over both Rhegium 
and Messana for nine years with exemplary justice 
and moderation, and at the end of that time gave 
up the sovereignty into the hands of the two sons of 
Anaxilas. (Diod. xi. 48, 66; Herod, vii. 170; Justin, 
iv. 2; Macrob. Sat. i. 11.) The.se, however, did not 
hold it long: they were expelled in b. c. 461, the 
revolutions which at that time agitated the cities of 
Sicily having apparently extendi to Rhegium also. 
(Diod. xi. 76.) 

The government of Micythus was marked by one 
great disaster: in u. o. 473, the Rhegians, having 
sent an auxiliary force of 3000 men to assist the 
Tarentines against the lapygians, shared in the 
great defeat which they sustained on that occasion 
[ Tarentum] ; but the statement of Diodorus that 
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I the barbarians not only pursued the fugitives to the 
I gates of Rhegium, but actually made themselves 
masters of the city, may be safely rejected as incre¬ 
dible. (Diod. xi. 52; Herod, vii. 170; Grote’s Hist 
of Greece, vol. v. p. 319.) A story told by Justin, 
that the Rhegians being agitated by domestic dis¬ 
sensions, a body of mercenaries, who were called in 
by one of the parties, drove out their opponents, and 
then made themselves masters of the city by a 
general massacre of the remaining citizens (Justin, 
iv. 3), must be placed (if at all) shortly after the 
expulsion of the sons of Anaxilas; but the whole 
story has a very apocryphal air; it is not noticed 
by any other writer, and it is certain that the old 
Chakidic citizens continued in possession of Rhegium 
down to a much later period. 

We have very little information as to the history 
of Rhegium during the period which followed the 
expulsion of the despots; but it seems to have 
retained its liberty, in common with the neighbouring 
cities of Sicily, till it fell under the yoke of Dionysius. 
In B. c. 427, when the Athei^ns sent a fleet under 
Laches and Charoeades to support the Leontincs 
against Syracuse, the Rhegians espoused the cause 
of the Chalcidic cities of Sicily, and not only allowed 
their city to bo made the head-quarters of the Athe¬ 
nian fleet, but themselves furnished a considerable 
auxiliaiy force. They were in consequence engaged 
in continual hostilities with the Locrians. (Diod. xii. 
54; Thuc. iii. 86, iv. 1, 24, 25.) But they pursued 
a different course on occasion of the great Athenian 
expedition to Sicily in b. c. 415, when they refused 
to tiike any part in the contest; and they appear to 
have persevered in this neutrality to the end, (Diod. 
xiii. 3: Thuc. vi. 44, vii. 1, 58.) 

It was not long after this that the increasing 
power of Dionysius of Syracuse, who had destroyed 
in succession the chief Chalcidic cities of Sicily, be¬ 
came a subject of alarm to the Rhegians; and in 
B. c. 399 they fitted out a fleet of 50 triremes, and 
an army of 6000 foot and 600 horse, to make war 
upon the despot. But the Messenians, who at first 
made common cause with them, having quickly 
abandoned the alliance, they were compelled to desist 
from the enterprise, and made peace with Dionysius. 
(Diod. xiv. 40.) The latter, who was meditating a 
great war with Carthage, wa.s desirous to secure the 
friendship of the Rhegians; but his proposals of a 
matrimonial alliance were rejected with scorn; he 
in consequence concluded such an alliance with the 
Locrians, and became from this time the implacable 
enemy of the Rhegians. (75. 44, 107.) It was from 
hostility to the latter that he a few years later (n.c; 
394), after the destruction of Messana by the Cartha¬ 
ginians, restored and fortified that city, us a post to 
command the straits, and from which to carry on hia 
enterprises in Southern Italy. The Rhegians in vain 
sought to forestal him; they made an unsuccessful at¬ 
tack upon Messana, and were foiled in their attempt to 
establish a colony of Naxians at Mylae, as a post of 
offence against the Messenians. (75. 87.) The next 
year Dionysius, in his turn, made a sudden attack 
on Rhegium itself, but did not succeed in surprising 
the city; and after ravaging its territory, was com¬ 
pelled to draw off his forces. (/5. 90.) But in b. a 
390 he resumed the design on a larger scale, and 
laid regular siege to the city with a force of 20,000 
foot, 1000 horse, and a fleet of 120 triremes. The 
Rhegians, however, opposed a vigorous resistance: 
the fleet of Dionysius suffered severely from a storm, 
and the approach of winter at length compelled him 
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to abandon the siege. (Ib. 100.) The next year (b. o. 
389) his great victory over the confederate forces 
of the Italiot Greeks at the river Helorus left him 
at liberty to prosecute his designs against Rhegium 
without opposition: the Bhegians in vain endeavoured 
to avert the danger by submitting to a tribute of 
300 talents, and by surrendering all their ships, 70 
in number. By these concessions they obtained only 
a precarious truce, which Dionysius found a pretext 
for breaking the very next year, and laid siege to 
the city with all his forces. The Rhegians, under 
the command of a general named Phyton, made a 
desperate resistance, and were enabled to prolong 
their defence for eleven months, but were at length 
compelled to surrender, after having suffered the 
utmost extremities of famine (b. c. 387). The 
surviving inhabitants were sold as slaves, their 
general Phyton put to an ignominious death, and 
the city itself totally destroyed. (Diod.xiv, 106—108, 
111, 112 ; Strab. vi. p. 258 ; Pseud.-Arist. Oecon. 
ii. 21.) 

There is no doubt that Rhegium never fully re¬ 
covered this great calamity; but so important a site 
could not long remain unoccupied. The younger 
Dionysius partially restored the city, to which he 
gave the name of Phoebias, but the old name soon 
again prevailed. (Strab. I c.) It was occupied with 
a garrison by the despot, but in b. c. 351 it was 
besieged and taken by the Syracusan commanders 
Leptines and Callippus, the garrison driven out, and 
the citizens restored to independence. (Diod. xvi. 45.) 
Hence they were, a few years later (b. c. 345), 
among the foremost to promise their assistance to 
Timoleon, who halted at Rhegium on his way to 
Sicily, and from thence, eluding the vigilance of the 
Carthaginians by a stratagem, crossed over to Tau- 
romenium. (Diod. xvi. 66, 68; Plut. Tintol. 9,10.) 
From this time we hear no more of Rhegium, till 
the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy (n. o. 280), when it 
again became the scene of a memorable catastrophe. 
The Rhegians on that occasion, viewing with appre¬ 
hension the progress of the king of Epirus, and dis¬ 
trusting the Carthaginians, had recourse to the 
Roman alliance, and received into their city as a 
garrison, a body of Campanian troops, 4000 in 
DUQtber, under the command of an officer named 
Decius. But these troops had not been long in pos¬ 
session of the city when they were tempted to follow 
the example of their countrymen, the Mamertines, 
on the other side of the strait; and they took advan¬ 
tage of an alleged attempt at defection on the part 
of the Rhegians, to make a promiscuous massacre of 
the male citizens, while they reduced the women 
and children to slavery, and established themselves 
in the sole occupation of the town. (Pol. i. 7; Oros. 
iv. 3 ; Appian, Samnit. iii. 9 ; Diod. xxii. Exc. IT. 
p. 494, Exc. ValeSf p. 562 ; Dion Cass. Fr. 40. 7; 
Strab. V. p. 258.) The limans were unable to 
punish them for this act of treachery so long as they 
were occupied with the war against Pyrrhus; and 
the Campanians for some years continued to reap 
the benefit of their crime. But as soon as Pyrrhus 
had finally withdrawn from Italy, the Romans turned 
their arms against their rebellious soldiers; and in 
B. o. 270, l»ing actively supported by Hieron of 
Syracuse, the consul Genucius succeeded in re¬ 
ducing Rhegium by force, though not till after a 
long siege. Great part of the Campanians perished 
in the defence ; the rest were executed by order of 
tlie Roman people. (Pol. i. 6,7; Oros. iv. 3; Dionys. 
Fr. Mci. xix. 1, xx. 7.) 

VOIi. u. 
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Rhegium was now restored to the survivors of its 
former inhabitants (Pol. i. 7; Liv. xxxi. 31; Ap¬ 
pian, 1. c.); but it must have suffered severely, and 
does not seem to have again recovered its former 
prosperity. Its name is hardly mentioned daring 
the First Punic War, but in the second the citizens 
distinguished themselves by their fidelity to the 
Roman cause, and repeated attempts of Hannibal to 
make himself master of the city were uniformly 
repulsed. (Liv. xxiii. 30, xxiv. 1, xxvi. 12, xxix. 6.) 
From this time the name of Rhegium is rarely men¬ 
tioned in history under the Roman Republic ; but 
we learn from several incidental notices that it con¬ 
tinued to enjoy its own laws and nominal liberty as 
a “ foederata civitas,” though bound, in common 
with other cities in the same condition, to furnish 
an auxiliary naval contingent as often as required. 
(Liv. xxxi. 31, XXXV. 16, xxxvi. 42.) It was not 
till after the Social War that the Rhegians, like the 
other Greek cities of Italy, passed into the condition 
of Roman citizens, and Rhegium itself became a 
Roman Municipium. (Cic. Verr. iv. 60, i. 3, 
pro Arc/i. 8.) Shortly before this (b. c. 91) the 
city had suffered severely from an earthquake, which 
had destroyed a large part of it (Strab. ri. p. 258; 
Jul. Obseq. 114); but it seems to have, in great 
measure, recovered from this calamity, and is men*’ 
tioned by Appian towards the close of the Republic 
as one of the eighteen flourishing cities of Italy, 
which were promised by the Triumvirs to their 
veterans as a reward for their services. (Appian, 
B. C. iv. 3.) Rhegium, however, had the good 
fortune to escape on this occasion by the personal 
favour of Octavian (76. 86); and during the war 
which followed between him and Sextus Pompeius, 
B. c. 38—36, it became one of the most impoi'tant 
posts, which was often made by Octavian the head¬ 
quarters both of his fleet and army. (Strab. vi. 
p. 258; Appian, B. C. v. 81,84; Dion Cass, xlviil. 
18,47.) To reward the Rhegians for their services 
on this occasion, Augustus increased the population, 
which was in a declining state, by the addition of a 
body of new colonists ; but the old inhabitants were 
not expelled, nor did the city assume the title of a 
Colonia, though it adopted, in gratitude to Augustus, 
the name of Rhegium Julium. (Strab. l.c.\ Ptol. iii. 
1. § 9; Orcll. hiscr. 3838.) In the time of Strabo it 
was a populous and flourishing place, and was one 
of the few cities which, like Noapolis and Tarentum, 
still preserved some remains of its Greek civilisation. 
(Strab. vi. pp. 253, 259.) Traces of ♦his may be 
observed also in inscriptions, some of which, of the 
period of the Roman Empire, present a curious 
mixture of Greek and Latin, while others have the 
names of Roman magistrates, though the inscriptions 
themselves are in Greek. (Morisani, Inscr. Regime^ 
4to. Neap. 1770, pp. 83, 126, &c.; Boeckh, C. L 
5760—5768.) 

Its favourable situation and its importance, as 
commanding the passage of the Sicilian straits, 
preserved Rhegium from falling into the san^ state 
of decay as many other cities in the south or Italy. 
It continued to exist as a considerable city through¬ 
out the period of the Roman Empire (Plin. iii. 5. 
8. 10; Ptol. 1. c. ; Itin. Ant. pp. 112, 115, 490), 
and was the termination of the great highway 
which led through the southern peninsula of Italy, 
and formed the customary mode of communication 
with Sicily. In a. d. 410 Rhegium became the 
limit of the progress of Alaric, who after the cap¬ 
ture of Rome advanced through Campania, Lucania, 

s z 
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and Bmttinmi laying waste those provinces on his 
march, and made himself master of Bhegium, from 
whence he tried to cross over into Sicily, but, being 
frustrated in this attempt, retraced his steps as far 
ae Consentis, where he died. {Hist. Miscell. xiii. 
p. 535.) Somewhat later it is described by Cas- 
aiodoros as still a flourishing place ( Far. xii. 14), 
and was still one of the chief cities of Bruttium in 
the days of Paulus Diaconus. {Hist. Lang. ii. 17.) 
Poring the Gothic wars after the fall of the West¬ 
ern Empire, Rhegium bears a considerable part, 
and was a strong fortress, but it was taken by 
Totila in A. n. 549, previous to his expedition to 
Sicily. (Procop. B. G. i. 8, iii. 18, 37, 38.) It 
subsequently fell again into the hands of the Greek 
emperors, and continued subject to them, with the 
exception of a short period when it was occupied by 
the Saracens, until it passed under the dominion of 
Robert Guiscard in a. d. 1060. The modern city of 
Reggio is still a considerable place, with a popu¬ 
lation of about 10,000 souls, and is the capital of 
the province of Calabria Ultra; but it has suffered 
severely In modern times from earthquakes, having 
been almost entirely destroyed in 1783, and again 
in great part overthrown in 1841. It has no re¬ 
mains of antiquity, except a few inscriptions, but 
numerous coins, urns, mosaics, and other ancient 
relics have been brought to light by excavations. 

Rhegium was celebrated in antiquity as the birth¬ 
place of the lyric poet Ibycus, as well as that of Lycus 
the historian, the father of Lycophron. (Suid. a. v. 

; Id. a. r. h^Kos,') It gave birth also to the cele¬ 
brated sculptor Pythagoras (Diog. Lab'rt. viii. 1. § 47; 
Paus. vi. 4. § 4); and to several of the minor Pytha¬ 
gorean philosophers, whose names are enumerated 
by lainblichus {Vit. Pyth. 267), but none of these 
are of much note. Its territory was fertile, and 
noted for the excellence of its wines, which were 
especially esteemed for their salubrity. (Athen. i. 
p. 26.) Cassiodorus describes it as well adapted 
for vines and olives, but not suited to corn. ( Var. 
xii. 14.) Another production in which it excelled 
was its breed of mules, so that Anaxilas the despot 
was repeatedly victor at the Olympic games with 
the chariot drawn by mules {airijinj), and his son 
Leophron obtained the same distinction. One of 
these victories was celebrated by Simonides. (He- 
raclid. PoHt. 25; Athen. i. p. 3 ; Pollux, Onomaat. 
V. 75.) 

Rhegium itself was, as already mentioned, the 
termination of the line of high road which traversed 
the whole length of Southern Italy from Capua to 
the Sicilian strait, and was first constructed by the 
praetor Popilius in b. c. 134. (Orell. fnscr. 3308; 
Mommsen, Inscr, R. N. 6276; Ritschel, Mon. Epigr. 
pp. 11,12.) But the most frequented place of passage 
for crossing the strait to Messana was, in ancient 
as well as in modern times, not at Rhegium itself, 
but at a spot about 9 miles further N., which was 
marked by a column, and thence known by the name 
of CoLUMNA Rhkgina. {/tin. Ant. pp. 98, 106, 
111; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; ^'Priylyuv aruAfy, Strab. 
V. p. 257.) The distance of this from Rhegium is 
given both by Pliny and Strabo at 12^ miles or 100 
stadia, and the latter places it only 6 stadia from 
the promontory of Caenys or Pmta del Pezzo. It 
must therefore have been situated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the modem village of Villa San Giovanni^ 
which is still the most usual place of passage. But 
the distance from Rhegium is overstated by both 
geographers, the Pmta del Pezzo itself being less 
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than 10 miles fh)m Reggio. On the other hand 
the inscription of La Polla (Forum Popilii) gives 
the distance from the place of passage, which it 
designates as “ Ad Statuam,” at only 6 miles. 
(Mommsen, Inacr. R. N. 6276.) Yet it is pro¬ 
bable that the spot meant is really the same in 
both cases, as from the strong current in the 
straits the place of embarkation must always have 
been nearly the same. [E. H. B.] 



COIN OF RHEGIUM. 


RHEGMA ('Piiyjua), the name of a lake or la- 
gune formed by the river Cydnus in Cilicia, at its 
mouth, about 5 stadia below Tarsus; the inhabit¬ 
ants of this city used it as their port. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 672; Stadiaam. Mar. Mag. §§ 155, 156, 
where it is called 'Priypol; It. Uieroa. p. 579.) 
The two last authorities place the Rhegma 70 stadia 
from Tarsus, which may possibly refer to a parti¬ 
cular point of it, as the Rhegma was very exten¬ 
sive. [L.S.] 

RHEGMA. [Epimaranitae.] 

RHEPMEA ('Peijuea, Bbckh, Inacr. no. 4590), 
a town of Auranitis, as appears from an inscription 
found by Burckhardt {Travels, p. 69) at Deir-el- 
Leben, situated three-quarters of an hour from the 
modern village of Rima-el-Luhf, where there stands 
a building with a flat roof and three receptacles for 
the dead, with an inscription over the door. (BSckh, 
Inacr. 4587 — 4589 ; comp. Buckingham, Arab 
Tribes, p. 256.) [E. B. J.] 

RHEITHRUM. [Ithaca, p. 98, a.] 

RUEITI. [Atitca, p. 328, a.] 

RHENI. [Reni.] 

RHENEIA. [Delos, p. 760.] 

RHENUS (‘Pi/voy), one of the largest rivers in 
Europe, is not so long as the Danube, but as a 
commercial channel it is the first of European rivers, 
and as a political boundary it has been both in 
ancient and modern times the most important fron¬ 
tier in Europe. The Rhine rises in the mountains 
which belong to the group of the St. Gothard in 
Switzerland, about 46° 30' N. lat. There ore three 
branches. The Vord&r-Rhein and the MitteURhein 
meet at Diasentia, which is only a few miles from 
their respective sources. The united stream has 
an east by north course to Reichmau, where it is 
joined by the Hinter-Rhein. At Chur (Curia), 
which is below the junction of the Hinter^Rhein, 
the river becomes navigable and has a general 
northern course to the Bodensee or Lake Con- 
atanz, the Lacus Brigantinus or Venetus. This 
lake consists of two parts, of which the western 
part or Unteraee, is about 30 feet lower than the 
chief part, called the Lake of Conatam. The course 
of the Rhine from the Unteraee is westward, and it is 
navigable as far as the falls of Schajhauaen, which 
are not mentioned by any of tlie ancient geographws. 
It is interrupted by a smaller fell at Lc^enbmg^ 
and there is a rapid near RheinfeUen, 10 miles 
below Lcutfenburg, The coarse is still west to 
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BduU (Basilia), where the Rhine is about 800 feet 
above the sea, and here we may fix the termination 
of the Upper Rhine. The drainage of all that part 
of Switzerland which lies north of the Lake of 
Geneva and the Bernese Alps is carried to the 
Rhine by the Aar, which joins it on the left bank 
at CoblenZy one of the Roman ConOuentes. 

J^rom Basle the Rhino has a general north course 
to Bonn, where it enters the low country which 
forms a part of the great plain of Northern Europe. 
This may be called the Middle Rhine. In this part 
of its course the river receives few streams on the 
left bank. The chief river is the Mosel (Mosella), 
which joins it at Coblenz (Confluentes). On the 
right bank it is joined by the Neckar (Nicer), the 
Main (Moenus), which joins it at Mainz (Mogun- 
tiacum), and the Lahn (Laugana), which joins it at 
Niedet'lahnstein. 

Below Bom the river has still a general north 
course past Cologne (Colonia Agrippinensis) as far 
as Wesel, where it is joined on the right bank by the 
Lippe (Luppia), and higher up by the Roer or Ruhr 
(Rura). Between Cologne and Wesel it is joined on 
the west side by the Er/t. From Wesel its course 
is NW. and then west to Pannerden in the kingdom 
of the Netherlands. At Pannerden it divides into 
two branches, of which the southern is called the 
Waal (Vahalis), and the northern retains the name 
of Rhine. The Waal has the greater volume of 
water. It runs westward, and is joined at Gorcum 
on the left bank by the MatLs (Mosa). The Maa» 
itself divides several times after its junction with 
the Wool, The main branch is joined on the right 
side by the Leek, a branch which comes from the 
Rhine Proper at Wyck by Duurstede, and flows past 
Rotterdam into the North Sea. 

The Rhine, which was divided at Pannerden, 
runs north to Arnhem (Areiiacum), above which 
town it communicates with the Yssel at Does- 
bwrg by a channel which is supposed to be the 
Fossa Drusiana, the canal of Drusus. [Fi.kvo 
Lacus.] The Yssel runs north from Doesburg 
to the Zuider Zee, which it enters on the east side 
below the town of Kampen. The Rhine runs west¬ 
ward from Aimheim, and at Wyck by Duurstede, as 
already said, sends olf the branch called the Leek, 
which joins the Maaz. The Rhine divides again at 
Utrecht (Trajectum) : one branch called the Vecht 
runs northward into the Zuider Zee; the other, 
the Rhine, or Old Rhine, continues its course with 
diminished volume, and passing by Leiden enters 
the North Sea at Katioyck. The whole course of 
the Rhine is estimated at about 950 miles. 

The delta of the Rhine lies bctwc*e« the Yssel, 
which flows into the Zuider Zee, and the Maas, if 
we look at it simply as determined by mere boun¬ 
daries. But all this surface is not alluvial ground, 
for the eastern part of the province of Utrecht and 
that part of Guelderland which is between the 
Rhine, the Zuider Zee, and the Yssel contains small 
elevations which are not alluvial. 

This description of the Rhine is necessary in 
order to understand what the ancient writers have 
said of it. 

The first description of the Rhine that we possess 
from any good authority is Caesar’s, though he had 
not seen much of it. He says {B. G. iv. 15) that 
it rises in the Alpine regions of the Lepontii, and 
passes in a long coarse along the boundaries of the 
Nantuates, Helvetii, Sequani, Mediomatrici, Triboci, 
and Treviri^ io a rapid course. The name Nantuates 
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is corrupt [Nantuates]. If we make the limits 
of the Treviri extend nearly to the Netherlands or 
the commencement of the low country, Caesar has 
shown pretty clearly the place where the Rhine 
enters tlie great plain. On approaching the ocean, 
be says, it forms many islands, and enters the sea 
by several moutlis (capita). He knew that the 
Rhine divided into two main branches near the 
sea; and he says that one of the branches named 
the Vahalis ( Waal) joined the Mosa {Maas), and 
formed the Insula Batavoram [Batavouum In¬ 
sula]. He speaks of the rapidity of the river, and 
its breadth and depth in that part where he built 
his wooden bridge over it. (/?. G. iv. 17.) He 
made the bridge between Coblenz and Andemach, 
higher up than the place where the river enters the 
low country. He crossed the Rhine a second time 
by a bridge which he constructed a little higher up 
than the first bridge. {B. G. vi. 9.) 

Those persons, and Caesar of course, who said 
that the Rhine had more than two outlets were 
criticised by Asinius Pollio (Strab. iv. p. 192) ; and 
Virgil {Aen. viii. 724, Rhenique bicornis) follows 
Pollio’s authority. But if the Mosa divided as it 
does now, Caesar was right and Pollio was wrong. 

Strabo, who had some other authorities for his 
description of the Rhine besides Caesar, and perhaps 
besides Caesar and Pollio, d(^s not admit Pollio’s 
stjitement of the Rhine liaving a courso of 6000 
stadia; and yet Pollio’s estimate is much below the 
truth. Strabo says that the length of the river in 
a right line is not much above one-half of Pollio’s 
estimate, and that if we add 1000 stadia for the 
windings, that will be enough. This assertion and 
his argument founded on the rapidity of the stream, 
show that he knew nothing of the great circuit that 
the Rhine makes between its source and Basle. He 
knew, however, that it flowed north, but unluckily 
ho supposed the Seine also to flow north. He also 
made the great mistake of affirming that the county 
of Rent may be seen from the mouths of the Rhine. 
He says that the Rhine had several sources, and ho 
places them in the Adulas, a part of the Alps. 
In the same mountain mass he places the source of 
the Aduas, or Addua (Adda), which flows south 
into the lake Larius (Logo di Como). [Addua.] 

The most difficult question about the Rhine is the 
outlets. When Pliny and Tacitus wrote, Drusus 
the brother of Tiberius had been on the lower Rhine, 
and also Germanicus, the son of Drusus, and other 
Roman commanders. Pliny (iv. 14) speaks of 
the Rhenus and the Mosa as two distinct rivers. 
In another passage (iv. 15) he says that the 
Rhine has three outlets: the western, named Helium, 
flows into the Mosa; the most northerly, named 
Flcvum, flows into the lakes (Zuider Zee)', and the 
middle branch, which is of moderate size, retains 
the name Rhenus. He supposed that there were 
islands in the Rhine between the Helium and the 
Flevum; and the Batavorum Insula, in which were 
the Canninefates also, is one of them. He also 
places between these two branches the islands of the 
Frisii, Chauci, Frisiabones, Sturii, and Marsacii. 
The Flevum of Pliny corresponds to the Flevo of 
Mela [Flkvo Lacus], who mentions this branch 
and only another, which he calls the Rhenus, which 
corresponds to Pliny’s Rhenus. Mela mentions no 
other outlets. He considered the third to be the 
Mosa, we may suppose, if he knew anything about 
it. 

Tacitus (Ann. ii. 6) observes that the Rhino' 
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divides into two branches at the head of the Bata- 
vonim Insula. The branch which flows along the 
German bank keeps its name and its rapid course to 
the Ocean. The branch which flows on the Gallic 
bank is broader and less rapid: this is the Vahalis 
fWaal)^ which flows into the Mosa. (Hist. v. 23.) 
[Batavorum Insula,] He knows only two out¬ 
lets of the Rhine, and one of them is through the 
Mosa. The Rhine, as he calls the eastern branch, 
is the boundary between Gallia and Germania. East 
of this eastern branch he places the Frisii (Ann. 
iv. 72); and herein ho agrees with Pliny, who 
places them between the Middle Rhine and the 
Flevum. Accordingly the Rhenus of Tacitus is 
the Rhenus of Mela and Pliny. 

This third branch of the Rhine seems to be that 
which Tacitus calls the work of Drusus (Ann. ii. 
6 ), and which Seutonius (Clmidius^ c. 1) mentions 
without saying where it was: “Drusus trans Rhenum 
fossas novi et immensi operis effecit, quae nunc adhuc 
Drusinae vocantur.” Germanicus in his expedition 
against the northern Germans (Tac. Ann. ii. 6), or¬ 
dered his fleet to assemble at the Batavorum Insula, 
whence it sailed through the Fossa Drusiana, and 
tlio lakes into the Ocean and to the river Amisia 
(Ema). This course was probably taken to avoid 
the navigation along the sea-coast of Holland. On 
a former occasion Germanicus had taken the same 
course (Ann. i. 60), and his father Drusus had 
done the same. 

Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 4), who wrote after Tacitus and 
Pliny, is acquainted with three outlets of the Rhine. 
He places first the outlet of the Mosa in 24^ 40' 
long., 53*^ 20' iat. Ho then comes to tlio Batavi 
and to Lugdunum, which town he places in 26® .30' 
long., 53® 20' lat. The western moutli of tho Rliine 
is in 26® 4.5' long., 53® 20' lat. Tho middle mouth 
is in 27® long.,53®30' lat.; and the eastern in 28® 
long., 54® lat. His absolute numbers are incorrect, 
ami they may be relatively kieorrect also.' His 
we.stern outlet is a little eaNt of Litgdunuin, and 
this should be the Old Rhine or Rhino Proper. 
The middle mouth is further eJist, and tlie eastern 
mouth further east still. The eastern mouth may 
bo the Ysscl, but it i.s difficult to say what Ptolemy’s 
middle mouth is. Gosselin supposes that Ptolemy’s 
western mouth may have been about Zandwoord. 
Ho further supposes tiiat the Middle Mouth ac¬ 
cording to his measures was about the latitude of 
Bakknmy about 4 leagues above Zandwoord, and 
he adds that this mouth was not known to those 
writers who preceded Ptolemy, and wo may con¬ 
jecture that it was little used, and was the first 
of the outlets that ceased to bo navigable. Tho 
third mouth he supposes to correspond to the pas¬ 
sage of the Vlk. But nothing can bo more vague 
and unsatisfactory than this explanation, founded 
on Ptolemy’s measurements and pure conjecture. 
So much as this is plain. Ptolemy docs not reckon 
the Mosa as one of the outlets of the Rhine, as tlie 
Roman writers do; and he makes three outlets be¬ 
sides tho outlet of the Mosa. 

This country of swamps, rivers, and forests through 
which the Lower Rhine flowed has certainly under¬ 
gone great changes since the Roman period, owing 
to the floods of the Rhine and the inundations of 
the sea, and it is very difficult, perhaps im^ssible, 
to make the ancient descriptions agree with the 
modem localities. Still it was a fixed opinion that 
the Rliino divided into two great branches, as Caesar 
^ys, and this was the division of the Rhine from 
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the Waal at Pannerden, or wherever it may have 
been in former times. One of the great outlets was 
that which we call the Maas that flows by Rotter¬ 
dam: the other was the Rhine Proper that entered tho 
sea near Leiden, and it was the stream from Pan¬ 
nerden to Leiden that fonned the boundary between 
Gallia and Germania. (Servius, ad Aeneid. viii. 
727.) Ptolemy places all his three outlets in Gal¬ 
lia, and it is the eastern month which he makes 
the boundary between Roman Gallia and Great Ger¬ 
mania (ii. 11. § 1). If his eastern mouth is the 
Yssel, he makes this river from Amheim to the 
outlet of the Yssel the eastern limit of Roman 
Gallia in his time. This may be so, but it was 
not so that Pliny and Tacitus understood the boun¬ 
dary. Whatever changes may have taken place 
in the Delta of the Rhine, D’Anville’s conclusion 
is just, when he says that we can explain the 
ancient condition of the places sufficiently to make 
it agree with the statements of the ancient authors. 

The floods of the Rhine have been kept in their 
limits by embankments of earth which begin at 
Wesel, in the Prussian province of Diisseldorf, and 
extend along the Rhino and its branches to the sea. 
The Romans began these works. In the time of 
Nero, Pompeius Paullinus, to keep his soldiers em¬ 
ployed, finished an embankment (“agger”) on the 
Rhino which Drusus had begun sixty-three yeans 
before. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 53.) It has sometimes been 
supposed that this “agger” id the “moles” which 
Civilis broke down in the war which he earned on 
against the Romans on the Lower Rhino. (Tac. IJist. 
V. 19.) Tho consequence of throwing down this 
“ moles ” was to leave nearly dry the channel between 
tho Batavorum Insula and Germania, which channel 
is tho Proper Rhine. 'I'lie effect of throwing down 
the “ moles ” w'as the same as if tho river had been 
driven back (“ velut abacto amno ”). This could not 
have been effected by destroying an embankment; 
but if tho “ moles ” of Drusus was a dike which pro¬ 
jected into tho river for the purpose of preventing 
most of tho w'ater from going down the Waal, an(l 
for maintaining the channel of the Rhino on the nortli 
side of the Batavorum Insula, we can understand 
why Civilis destroyed and why Drusus had con¬ 
structed it, Drusus constructed it to keep tho 
channel full on the north side of the Batavorum 
Insula, and to maintain this as a frontier against 
tho Germans ; and so we have another proof that 
tho Rhino Proper or the Middle Rhine was tho 
boundary between Gallia and Germania in this part, 
as every passage of Tacitus shows in which he 
speaks of it. Civilis destroyed the“ moles ” to stop 
the Romans in their pursuit of him ; for they were 
on the south side of tho island, and had no boats 
there to make a bridge with. Ukert understands it 
so, and he is probably right. 

Another great Roman work in the Delta of the 
Rhine was tlic canal of Corbulo. The Roman con¬ 
querors left durable monuments of their dominion in 
all the countries which they invaded, even in the 
watery regions of the Rhine, where they had to fight 
with floods, with the tempests of the ocean, and a war¬ 
like people whose home was in the marshes and 
forests. 

The Rhine was the great frontier of the Romans 
against the German tribes. All the cities on the 
west or Gallic side, from Leiden to BaslCf were either 
of their foundation or were strengthened and fortified 
by them. In the time of Tiberius eight legions 
guarded the frontier of the Rhine. 
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This article may be read with the articles Bata- 
VORUM Insula, Flevo Lacus, Fossa Corbulo- 
Nis, Mosa, Mosella, and Gallia Transalpina. 

(D’Anville, Notice^ ^c., “ Rhenus ”; Penny Cy^ 
clopaediaf art. “Rhine”; and Ukert, —who 

has collected all the ancient and many modern au¬ 
thorities.) [G. L.] 

RHENUS (Reno), a river of Gallia Cispadana, 
and one of the southeni tributaries of the Padus. 
(Plin. iii. 16. s. 20.) It flowed within about a mile 
of the walls of Bononia (Bologna\ on the W. side 
of the city, and is celebrated in history on account 
of the interview between Antony, Octavian, and Le- 
pidus, which is generally believed to have taken place 
in a small island formed by its waters. [Bononia.] 
It has its sources in the Apennines nearly 50 miles 
above Bologna^ and is a considerable stream, though 
called by Silius Italicus “ parvus,” to distinguish it 
from its far greater namesake, the Rhine. (Sil. Ital. 
viii. 699.) In the time of Pliny it is probable that 
it discharged its waters into the principal channel of 
the Padus, but at the present day they are turned 
aside into an artificial channel before reaching that 
river, and are thus carried into the arm now known 
as tjie Po di Prbnavo. Hence the mouth of that 
branch of the Po is now called the Foce del Reno. 
Pliny tells us that the reeds which grew on the banks 
of the Rhenus were superior to all others for making 
arrows. (Plin. xvi. 36. s. 65.) [E. H. B.J 

RHESAENA ('P^Vatvo, Ptol. v. 18. § 13; ‘PeViva, 
Steph. B. s. V. ; Amm. Marc, xxxii. 5; Ressaina, 
Tab. Pent. ; Rasin, Notit. Imp. ; Eth. ‘Peo-^vdTT^s, 
Steph. B. s. V.), a town of considerable importance 
at the northern extremity of Mesopotamia ; it was si¬ 
tuated near the sources of the Chaboras (Khabiir), on 
the great road which led from Carrhae to Nieeplio- 
rium, about 88 miles from Nisibis and 40 from 
Dara. (Procop. B. P. ii. 19, de Aedif. ii. 2.) It 
was near this town that Gordian the Younger fell in 
a battle with the Persians. (Amm. Marc. 1. c.) A 
coin exists of the emperor Decius, bearing the legend 
CEO. KOA. PHCAINHCmN., which may in all 
probability be referred to this town. In the Notit. 
Imp. the place is subject to the government of the 
Dux Osrhoenae (Notit. Dign. ed. Bucking, i. p. 400), 
and a bishop of Resaina is mentioned among those 
who subscribed their names at the Council of Nicaea. 
Under Theodosius, the town appears to have been 
partially rebuilt, and to have received the title of 
Theodosiopolis. (Ilierocl. p. 793.) There can 
be no doubt that it is at present represented by 
Ra^-al-Ain^ a considerable entrepot of commerce 
in the province of DiarbeJer. It was nearly de¬ 
stroyed by the troops of Timur^ in a. d. 1393. 
(D’Herbelot, Diet. Orient, i. p. 140, iii. p. 112; 
Niebuhr, ii. p. 390.) [V,] 



RHETICO, a mountain of Germany, mentioned 
only by Pomp. Mela (iii. 3), along with Mount 
Taunus. As no particulars arc stated it is impos- 
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sible to identify it, and German Writers are so divided 
in their opinions that some take Rhetico to be the 
name of the Siebengebirge, near Bonn, while others 
identify it with a mountain in the Tirol. [L. S.] 
RHIDAGUS (Curt. vi. 4. § 7), a river of Hyr- 
cania, which flows from the mountains NW. to the 
Caspian. Alexander crossed it on his march in 
pursuit of Dareius. It appears to be the same as 
the Choatres of Ammianus (xxiii. 24), and may 
perhaps be represented by the present Adjisu. [V,] 
RHINOCORU'RA or RHINOCOLU'RA ('Piw- 
nipovpa, Polyb. Ptol. Joseph.; ’Ptvo/cdAovpa, Strab.: 
Eth. *PiyoKovpaipoSj 'PiroKovpovpirrjs'), a maritime 
city on the confines of Egypt and Palestine, and con¬ 
sequently reckoned sometimes to one country, some¬ 
times to the other. Strabo, going south, reckons 
Gaza, Raphia, Rhinocolura (xvi. p. 759); Polybius, 
going north, reckons it to Egypt, calling Raphia the 
first city of Coelesyria (v. 80). Ptolemy also 
reckons it to Egypt, and places it in the district of 
Ca&.sioti3 (iv. 5. § 12), between Ostracine and An- 
tliedon. The Itinerarium Antonini (p. 151) places 
it xxii. M.P. south of Ihifia, and the same distance 
north of Ostracena. The following curious account 
of its origin and name is given by Diodorus Siculus. 
Actisanes, king of Aethiopia, having conquered 
Egypt, with a view to the suppression of crime in his 
newly-acquired dominion, collected together all the 
suspected thieves in the country, and, after judicial 
conviction, cut off their noses and sent them to 
colonise a city which he h.ad built for them on the 
extremity of the desert, called, from their mishap, 
Rhinocolura (quasi K6Kovpoiz=zcurti, al. (>. k^I- 
paaSat), situated on the confines of Egypt and Syria, 
near the shore; and from its situation destitute of 
nearly all the necessaries of life. The soil around it 
was salt, and the small supply of well water within 
tlio walls was bitter. Necessity, the mother of 
invention, led the inhabitants to adopt the following 
novel expedient for their sustenance. They col¬ 
lected a quantity of reeds, and, splitting them very 
fine, they wove them into nets, which they stretched 
for many stadia along the sea-shore, and so snared 
large quantities of quails as they came in vast 
flights from the sea (i. 60). Strabo copies this ac¬ 
count of its origin (/. c.); Seneca ascribes the act 
to a Persian king, and assigns the city to Syria 
(de Ira, iii. 20). Strabo (xvi. p. 781) mentions it 
as having been the great emporium of Indian and 
Arabian merchandise, wliich wae discharged at 
Leuce Come, on the eastern coast of the Red Sea, 
whence it was conveyed, vi& Petra, to Rhinocolura, 
and thence dispersed to all quarters. In his day, 
however, the tide of commerce flowed chiefly down 
the Nile to Alexandria. The name occurs in Jose¬ 
phus, but unconnected with any important event. 
It is known to the ancient ecclesiastical writers as 
the division between the possessions of the sons of 
Noah. S. Jerome states that the “ River of Egypt ” 
flowed between this city and Pelusium (Heland, 
Palaest pp. 285, 286, 969—972); and in one pas¬ 
sage the LXX. translate “ the River of Egypt ” 
by Bhinocorura. (Isaiah, xxvii. 12.) It is re¬ 
markable that this penal colony, founded for muti¬ 
lated convicts, should have become fruitful in saints; 
and its worthy and exemplary bishop Melas, in the 
time of the Arian persecution, who was succeeded by 
his brother Solon, became the founder of a succession 
of religious men, which, according to the testimony 
of Sozomen, continued to las time. (IJist. Ecclet, 
t vii. 31.) Rliinocorura U now EUArith, os the 
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River of Egypt is Wady-eUArUh. The village is 
situated on an eminence about half a mile from the 
sea, and is for the most part enclosed within a wall 
of considerable thickness. There are some Roman 
mins, such as marble columns, &c., and a very fine 
well of good water. (Irby and Mangles, Travels^ 
p. 174, October 7.) [G* W.] 

RHIPE. [Enispe.] 

RHIPAEI MONTES (rit 'PiiraTa a name 
applied by Grecian fancy to a mountain chain whose 
peaks rose to the N. of the known world. It is 
probably connected with the word or the chill 
rushing blasts of Bop^ar, the mountain wind or 
“ tramontana ” of the Greek Archipelago, which 
was conceived to issue from the caverns of this 
mountain range. Hence arose the notion of the 
happiness of those living beyond these mountains — 
the only place exempt from the northern blasts. In 
fact they appear in this form of 'Pmal, in Aleman 
(Fraym. p. 80, ed. Welcker), a lyric poet of the 
7th century b. c., who is the first to mention them. 
The contemporary writers Damastes of Sigeum (ap. 
Steph, B. 8. V. 'X-jTfpiSpfoL) and Hellanicus of Lesbos 
(a/). Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 305) agree in their 
statements in placing beyond the fabled tribes of the 
N. the Rhipaean mountains from which the north 
wind blows, and on the other side of these, on the 
sea-coast, the Hyperboreans. The legends connected 
with this imagined range of mountains lingered for 
a long period in Grecian literature, as may be seen 
from tbo statements of Hecataeus of Abdera (ap. 
Aelian. B. A. xi. 1) and Aristotle i. 13; 

comp. Soph. Oed. Col 1248; Schol. ad loc.\ Strab. 
vii. pp. 295,299.) Herodotus knows nothing of the 
Rhipaean mountains or the Alps, though the positive 
geography of the N. begins with him. It would be 
an idle inquiry to identify the Rhipaean range with 
any actual chain. As the knowledge of the Greeks 
advanced, the geographical “mythus” was moved 
further and further to the N. till it reached the 
48th degree of latitude N. of the Maeotic lake and 
the Caspian, between the Don^ the Volga, and the 
Jaik, where Europe and Asia melt as it were into 
each other in wide j Jains or steppes. These “ moun¬ 
tains of the winds” followed in the train of the 
meteorological “ my thus” of the Hyperboreans which 
wandered with Heracles far to the W. Geogra¬ 
phical discovery embodied the picture which the 
imagination had formed, Roseidonius (ap. Athen. 

p. 223, d.) seems to have considered this range 
to be the Alps. The Roman poets, borrowing from 
the Greeks, made the Rhipaean chain the extreme 
limit to the N. (Virg. Geoig. i. 240; Propert, i. 6.3; 
Sil. It. xi. 459); and Lucan (iii. 273) places the 
sources of the Tanais in this chain. (Comp. Mela, 
i. 19. § 18; Plin. iv. 24; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8. §38; 
Procop. B. G. iv. 6; Sid. Apoll. ii. 343; Jomand. 
Get 16; Oros. i. 2.) In the earlier writers the 
form is Ripaei, but with Pliny and those who 
followed him the p becomes aspirated. In the 
geography of Ptolemy (iii. 5. §§ 15,19) and Mar- 
cian (Peripl. § 39, Didot) the Rhipaean chain 
appears to be that gently rising ground which 
divides the rivers which flow into the Baltic from 
those which run to the Euxine. [E. B. J.] 

RHISPIA ('Pnnrfa), a place in Upper Pannonia, 
of uncertain site (Ptol. ii. 15. § 4; Orelli, In¬ 
script. n. 4991), though it is commonly identified 
with Czwr. (Sc^bnwisner, Antiguitatea Sabariaej 
p. 41.) [L. S.] 

RHITHTMNA (*Pi9w/Ava), a town of Crete, which 
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is mentioned by Ptolemy (iii. 17. § 7) and Pliny 
(iv. 20) as the first town on the N. coast to the E. of 
Amphimalla, and is spoken of as a Cretan city by 
Steph. B., in whose text its name is written Rhi- 
thymnia (*Pi$vpvia: £th. *Ptdvfxvidrns/Pi66pvtos'), 
It is also alluded to by Lycophron (76). The 
modern Rhithymnoa or Retimo retains the name of 
the ancient city upon the site of which it stands. 
Eckhel (Numi Vet. Anecdoti, p. 155; comp. Rasche, 
vol. iv. pt. i. p. 1024) first assigned to Rhithymna 
its ancient coins; man time emblems are found on 
them. (Pashley, Crete, vol. i. p. 101.) [E. B. J.] 
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RHIUM (‘PioV). 1. A promontory in Achaia. 
[Vol. I, p. 13,a.] 

2. A town in Messenia, in the Thuriato gulf, and 
also the name of one of the five divisions into which 
Oresphontes is said to have divided Messenia. 
(Strab. viii, pp. 360,361.) Strabo describes Rhium 
as over against Taenarum (airevavrlov Taivdpov), 
which is not a very accurate expression, as hardly 
any place on the western coast, except the vicinity of. 
Capo Acritas, is in sight from Taenarum. (Leake, 
Morea, vol. i. p. 459.) 

RHIUSIAVA. [Riusiava.] 

RHIZANA CPi^dva, Ptol. vi. 21. § 2; ‘Plfai^a, 
Marcian, Peripl. i. § 33, ed. MUller), a town on the 
coast of Gedrosia, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of* the most western mouth of the Indus. The diffe¬ 
rences between Ptolemy and Marcian with regard 
to distances do not seem here reconcileable. [V.] 

RHIZE'NIA ('Prfryj'ta, Steph. B. a. v.), a town of 
Crete of which nothing is known; there is an 
“ eparkhfa ” now cy\\ed Rkizo-kastron, but it is a 
mere guess to identify it with this. [E. B. J.] 

RHIZIUS ('Ptfior), a small coast river of Pontus, 
between the Iris and Acampsis, still bearing the 
name of Rizeh. (Arrian, Peripl. P, E. p. 7 ; 
Anonym. Peripl. P. E. p. 12.) [L. S.] 

RHIZON ('Ptf"", Polyb. ii. 11; Strab. vii. p. 316; 
Liv. xlv. 26; Steph. B. a. v.\ *PiQiya, Ptol. ii, 17. 
§ 12; Rhiziniuin, Plin. iii. 26; Rucimum, Geogr. 
Rav. V. 14; ad Zizio [ad Rhisio?], Peut. Tab.), a 
town of Dalmatia, situated upon a gulf which bore 
the name of Rhizonicus Sinus (*Pi(oviKh5 ic6\iros, 
Strab. vii. pp. 314,316; Ptol. ii. 17. § 5). Teuta, 
the Illyrian queen, took refuge in this her last 
stronghold, and obtained peace upon the conqueror’s 
terms. Scylax (p. 9) has a river Rhizus ('PtfoCr, 
comp. Polyb. 1. c. ; Philo, ap. Steph. B. a. v. Bovddrf), 
but this can be no other than the Bocche di CctUaro, 
celebrated for its grand scenery, which gives this 
gulf with its six mouths the appearance (A an inland 
lake, and hence the mistake of Scylax, and Polybius, 
who says that Rhizon was at a distance from the 
sea. In Riaano, standing on rising ground at the 
extremity of a beautiful bay that runs to the N. 
from PeraaU), are remains of the Roman colony. A 
Mosaic pavement and coins have been found there. 
Near Riaano is a cavern from which a ton-ent runs 
in winter, and falls into the bay, but it is not known 
whether this be the Dalmatian cavern mentioned by 
Pliny (ii. 44). It is here that Cadmus is said to 
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have ratired among the Enchelees. (Scylax, I, c.) 
Whether the Phoenicians had reached the £. shore 
of the Adriatic does not appear, but it could only be 
from traces of Phoenician settlements that this term 
was assigned to his wanderings. (Wilkinson, Dal- 
matia^ vol. L p. 381; Neigebaur, Die Siid-Slaven, 
p,3b.) [E.B,J.] 

BHIZONICUS SINUS. [Rhizon.] 
BHIZO'PHAGI AETHIOPES CH<^<t>dyoi, Dio¬ 
dor. iii. 23 ; Strab. xvii. p. 770, seq.; Ptol. iv. 8. § 
29), one of the numerous tribes of Aethiopia, whom 
the Greeks named after the diet peculiar to them. 
The root-eating Aethiopians dwelt above Meroe, on 
either bank of the Astaboras (Tacazze\ and de¬ 
rived their principal sustenance from a kind of cake 
or polenta^ made from the reeds and bulrushes that 
covered that alluvial region. The roots were first 
scrupulously cleansed, then powdered between stones, 
and the pulp thus obtained was dried in the sun. The 
Bhizophagi are described as a mild and harmless race, 
living in amity with their neighbours, and, probably 
because they had nothing to lose, unmolested by them. 
Their only foes were lions, who sometimes com¬ 
mitted the greatest havoc among this unanned race; 
and their best friends, according to Diodorus (comp. 
Agatharch. ap. Hudson^ Geog. Grace. Min. p. 37), 
were a species of gnat, or more probably gadfly, 
which at the summer solstice (virh kvaroK^v 
rov Kwhs') assailed the lions in such numbers, that 
they fled from the marshes, and pennitted the Rhi- 
zophagi to recruit their losses. The site of this 
Obscure tribe probably corresponds with that of the 
Shihos (Bruce, Travels^ vol. iii. pp. 69—72), who 
now occupy the southern part of the territory of 
Taha or Atharay on the upper Tacazzi. [W. B. D.] 
BHIZUS ('PifoDs), a port-town of Pontus, at the 
mouth of the river Rliizius, about 120 stadia to the 
east of the river Calus, and 30 stadia west of the 
mouth of the Ascurus. In the time of Procopius 
Goth. iv. 2) the place had risen to consider¬ 
able importance, so that Justinian surrounded it 
with strong fortifications. The Table mentions on 
its site a place under the name of Reila, which is pro¬ 
bably only a corruption of the right name, which 
still exists in the form of Rizeh, though the place 
ik also called Irrkh. (Comp. Procop. de Aed. 
iii. 4; Ptol. V. 6. § 6.) [L. S.] 

BHIZUS (*Pi(bOj: Eth. Pifovi/Tios), a town of 
Magnesia in Thessaly, whose inhabitants were 
transported to Demetrias upon the foundation of the 
latter city. (Strab. ix. pp. 436,443; Steph. B. 8. v .; 
Plin. iv. 9. 8. 16.) We learn from Scylax (p. 24) 
that Bhizus was outside the Pagasaean gulf upon 
the exterior shore; but its exact position is uncer¬ 
tain. Leake places it at the ruins eastward of 
Nekhdri (^Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 383). 

BHOCCA ('Pd/fifa),a town of Crete, where there was 
a temple to Artemis Rhoccaea (Aelian, N. A. xii. 22). 
Pococke (vol. ii. p. 247) found remains at the village 
which still bears the name of Rhokka, to the S. of 
the ancient Methymna; and there can be little doubt 
but that this is the site of Bhocca, which, as is shown 
by Aelian (iST. A. xiv. 20), was near Methymna 
(H6ck, Kretay vol. i. p. 391; Pashley, Crete, vol. ii. 
p.41.) [E.B.J.] 

BHODA or BHODUS CUhv, Steph. B. s. r.; 
Bhoda, Mela, ii. 6; Liv. xxxiv. 8 ; ‘P<J3oj, Strab. xiv, 
p. 654; Eustath, ad Dion. Per. 504; called by 
Ptol. ii. 6. § 20, *Po5/iro\ij, where we should pro¬ 
bably read wdA»s), a Greek emporium on the 
coast of the Indigetae in Hispaaia Tarraconensis, 
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founded according to Strabo (1. c.) by the Bhodians, 
and subsequently taken possession of by the Mas- 
siliots. It is the modem Rosas; but tradition says 
that the old town lay towards the headland at San 
Pedro de Roda. (Ford, Handbook Spain, p. 
249; comp. Meurs. Rhod. i. 28; Maroa, Hi^. ii, 
18; Martin, Hist, des Gaules, p. 218; Florez, AfedL 
iii. p. 114; Mionnet, i. p. 148.) [T. H. D.] 

RHO'DANUS i'Fohayks: Rhone). The Rhone 
rises in Switzerland, in a glacier west of the pass of 
St. Gothard and south of the Gallenstock, a moun¬ 
tain above 12,000 feet high. It has a general 
course, first SW., then W. by S. as far uS Martigfiy, 
the Octodurus of Caesar {B. G. iii. 1). The course 
from Martigny to the Lake of Geneva fotlhs nearly 
a right angle with the course of the river above 
Martigny. The length of the valley through which 
the Rhone flows to the Lake of Geneva is above 90 
miles. This long valley called Wallis, or the VaU 
lais, is bounded by the highest Alpine ranges: on 
the north by the Bernese Alps, which contain the 
largest continuous mass of snow and ice in the 
Swiss mountains, and on the south by the Le- 
pontian and Pennine Alps. The Lake of Geneva, 
the Lacus Lemannus of the Romans [LemaKus], 
which receives the Rhone at its eastern extremity, 
is more than 1200 feet above the surface of the 
Meditenranean. 

The Lake of Geneva lies in the form of a crescent 
between Switzerland and Savoy. The convex part of 
the crescent which fonns the north side is above 60 
miles in length; the concave or southern side is less 
than 50 miles in length. The widest part, which 
is about the middle, is 8 or 9 miles. The great¬ 
est depth, which is near some high cliffs on the 
south coast, is stated variously by different author¬ 
ities, some making it as much as 1000 feet. The 
Rhone enters the lake at the cast end a muddy 
stream, and the water flows out clear at the western 
extremity past Geneva, an ancient city of the Al- 
lobroges. [Geneva.] 

Below Geneva the J^one runs in a rapid course 
and in a SW. direction past Fort VEclase, Fort 
VEcluse is at the point described by Caesar (J9. G, 
i. 9) where the Jura overhangs the course of the 
Rhone. [Hklvetii.] The river then runs south 
past Seyssel, and making a bend turns north again, 
and flowing in an irregular western course to Lyon 
(Lugdunum) is joined there by the SaAne, the 
ancient Arar [Akak; Lugdunum]. The length 
of the course of the Rhone from the Lake of Ge¬ 
neva to Lyon is about 130 miles. The SaAne, as 
Caesar says, is a slow river, but the current is seen 
very plainly under the bridges in Lyon. The Rhone is 
a rapid stream, and violent when it is swelled by 
the rains and the waters from the Alpine regions. 

From Lyon the Rhone flows in a general south- 
cm course. The direct distance is about 150 miles 
from Lyon to Arks (Arelate) where the river divides 
into two large branches which include the isle of 
Carmagne. The whole course of the Rhone from the 
ice-fields of Switzerland to the low shores of the 
Mediterranean is above 500 miles. 

The valley of the Rhone below Lyon is narrow 
on the west bank as far as the junction of the Ar- 
deche, and it is bounded by high, bare, and rocky 
heights. Some of the hill slo|^es are planted wiUi 
vines. All the rivers which flow into the Bbone 
from the highlands on the west are small: they 
are the Ardkche, Che, Gordon (Vardo), and some 
smaller streams. The left bank of the ^one from 
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Ly(M downwards is generally flat, but there are 
sereral parts where the rocks rise right above the 
water, and in these places the railway from Lyon 
to Marseille is cut in the rocks close to the river. 
At St, Andeol, a small town on the west bank above 
the AnUche, the plain country begins on the west 
side of the Rhone. On the east side the hills are 
seen in the distance. From one of the middle-age 
towers built on the amphitheatre of Arles^ there is a 
view of the great plain which lies all round that 
city to the north, west, and east, and stretches south¬ 
ward to the coast of the Mediterranean. The two 
large affluents of the Rhone on the east side are the 
Jsere (Isara) and the Durance (Druentia). 

The Rhone was earlier known to the Greeks and 
Romans than any other of the large rivers of Western 
Kurope. The oldest notices of this river must have 
come from the Pliocacans and the Greeks of Mas- 
silia. WJiat Avienus has collected from some source 
(Or. Marit. 623—690) is unintelligible. Pliny 
(iii. 4) very absurdly derives the name Rhodanus 
from a town which he names Rhoda; but the name 
Rhodanus is older than any cit}", and, like the names 
of other European rivers, it is one of the oldest 
memorials that we have of the languages of the 
West. Polybius (iii. 47) supposed that the Rhone 
rose farther east than it does, but he knew that it 
flowed down a long valley (ouXdJv) to the west, 
though he does not mention the Lake of Geneva. 
Ptolemy (ii. 10), the latest of the classical goo- 
graphers, had no exact notion of the sources of the 
Rhone, though the Romans long before his time 
must have known where to look for them. He 
makes the sources of the Arar come from the Alps, 
by which the Jura is meant, and in this statement and 
what he says of the course of the Arar and Dubis he 
may have followed Strabo (iv. p. 186), os it has been 
supposed. The blunders about the sources of this 
river are singular. Mela (iii. 3) mentions the J)a- 
nubius and Rhodanus among the rivers of Germany; 
and in another passage he says that it rises not far 
from the sources of the Isterand the Rhenus (ii. .5). 

There is much difference in the statements about 
the number of the mouths of the Rhone. Tiinaeus, 
quoted by Strabo (p, 183), says that there were 
five outlets, for which Polybius reproves Timaeus, 
and says there were only two. Polybius (iii. 41) 
names the eastern branch the Massaliotic. Artemi- 
dorus, as cited by Strabo, made five mouths. Strabo 
does not state how many he supposed that there 
were. He says that above the mouths of the Rhone, 
not far from the sea, is a lake called Stomalimne, 
which some make one of the outlets of the Rhone, 
and those particularly do who enumerate seven out¬ 
lets rf the river. But he shows that this was a 
mistaken opinion. Caesar built ships at Arelate 
when he was going to besiege Alassilia, and he 
brought them down the river to that city, and by 
the eastern branch, as we may assume. 

The Rhone was navigated by the people on its 
banks at the time wlien Hannibal with his army 
came to cross it, and much earlier. Polybius is the 
earliest extant writer who has given us any precise 
infbnnation about this river. Hannibal (b. c. 218) 
crossed it at a point above the division of the stream, 
and of course higher than ArleSy for we assume 
that the bifurcation was not higher than that city 
in his time, if it ever was. (Polyb. iii. 43.) He 
probably crossed the river at Beaucaire and below 
the junction of the Gordon. He then marched 
northwards on the east side of the river to the In- 
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sola. [Insula Allobrooum.] Much has been 
written on this passage of Polybius and on Livy 
(xxi.), who also describes the same passage. (The 
March of Hannibal from the Rhone to the AlpSy 
by H. L. Long, Esq., 1831; Ukert, GalUeny p. 561, 
&c.; and the modem writers quoted by each.) 

Pliny (iii. 4)enumerates three mouths of theRhone. 
He calls the two smaller Libyca (if the reading is 
right): one of these is the Hispaniense os, which we 
may assume to be the nearest to Spain; the other 
is Metapinum, and the third and largest is the 
Massaliot. I^me modern maps represent three 
mouths of the river. Ptolemy (ii. 10) mentions 
only a western and an eastern mouth, and he makes 
a mistake in placing the Fossae Marianae [Fossae 
Marianae] west of the western mouth. The 
channels of the Rhone below Arles may have been 
changed in some parts, even in historical periods, and 
the bed of the river above Arles has not always been 
where it is now. But there is no evidence for any 
great changes in the river’s course since the time 
when Polybius wrote, though it is certain that the 
alluvium brought down the river must have en¬ 
larged the Delta of the Rhone. 

The canal of Marius, which was on the east side of 
the eastern outlet of the Rhone, is described under 
Fossa Mariana; and the stony plain is described 
under Lapidei Campi. [G. L.] 

RUODANU'SIA. Pliny (iii. 4) mentions Rhoda 
in Gallia Narbonensis as a colony of the Rhodii 
He places it on the coast east of Agathe (Agde)y 
and says that it gave the name to the Rhodanus. 
[Rhodanus.] Hieronymus, in his Prologue to the 
Second Epistle to the Galatians, copies Pliny. This 
may be the place which Stephanas (s. v. *Pobavovala) 
names Rhodanusia, and calls “a city in Massalia;” 
by which the Massiliotic territory must be meant. 
The passage in Strabo (iv. p. 180) *P6rfy 

T015, in which he intends to speak of one 
of the Massiliotic settlements, is corrupt. Casaubon 
(Comment, in Strab. p. 83) sometimes thought that 
we ought to read t^v 5^ 'P68rjy nal *Aya^y rols. 
Groskurd (Strab. Transl. i. p. 310) thinks that 
Pliny has called this place Rhoda because he con 
founded it with Rhode or Rhodus in Iberia, which 
he does not mention. He observes that Scymnus 
(v. 208), Stephanus, and Sidonius Apollinaris (i 
5) rightly name it Rhodanusia; and he has no doubt 
that Strabo wrote it so. But it is by no means 
certain that Strabo did write it so. Groskurd’s ar¬ 
gument is this; there never was a town Rhoda in 
Gallia, and Strabo mentions the Iberian Rhode or 
Rhodus. Since then Strabo is acquainted with both 
places, he has not made a mistake like Pliny; 
rather must we with Vossius (Note on Mela, ii. 6) 
alter the corrupt *P6rjv into ^Pobarouariar; and 
Koray is mistaken in rejecting *P6riv altogether as 
not genuine. We know nothing of this Gallic Rhode 
or Rhodanusia. The place is gone and has left no 
trace. [G. L.] 

RHODE. [Rhodanusia.] 

RHODE FLUVIUS. [Sagaris.] 

RHO'DIA ('PoSla; Eth, *Po6if6s), a town of 
Lycia, situated in the mountains on the north of 
Corydallus. (Steph. B. s.v.; Ptol. v.3. § 6; Phot» 
Cod. 176.) At the time when Col. Leake wrote 
liis work on Asia Minor (p. 186) the site of this 
town was not yet ascertained, and Sir C. Fellowf 
did not examine the district; but the inscriptions 
which have since been found fix its site at the place 
now called Eshi Hissar. (Spratt and Forbes, Tro- 
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velt in Lycia, i. pp. 166, 181.) The town had a 
temple of Asclepius, and its citizens are not called, 
88 Stephanos Byz, asserts, ^Podtets, but *Po5tairo- 
\iTat or *Pi)5«wroX7Toi, whence it appears that Pliny 
(v. 28) correctly calls the town Rhodiopolis. A 
plan d the numerous remains of this town is 
given by Spratt, according to whom it was not 
surrounded by walls: the theatre stands nearly in 
the centre, and is small, having a diameter of only 
136 feet; but many of the seats remain, and the 
basement of the proscenium is perfect. In the front 
of it is a terrace, with seats along the parapet. 
Remains of churches show that the place was 
inhabited in Christian times. There are also traces 
of an aqueduct. The town being situated on a 
lofty eminence, commands an extensive southern 
prospect. [L. S.] 

RHODIO'RUM REGIO. [Peraea.] 
RHO'DIUS ('Pddios), a river of Troas, having its 
sources in Mount Ida, a little above the town of 
Astyra; it flows in a north-western direction, and after 
passing by Astyra and Cremaste, discharges itself 
into the Hellespont between Dardarius and Abydus. 
(Horn, ll xii. 20, xx. 215; Hesiod, Theoff. 341; 
Strab. xii. p. 554, xiii. pp. 695, 603; Plin. v. 33.) 
Strabo (xiii. p. 595) states that some regarded the 
Rhodius as a tributary of the Aesepus; but they 
must have been mistaken, as the river is mentioned 
on the coins of Dardanua. (Sestini, Geog. Numia. 
p. 39.) Pliny (f. c.) states that this ancient river 
no longer existed; and some modem writers identify 
it with the Pydius mentioned by Thucydides (viii. 
106; comp. Hesych. and Phavorin. a. v. IIuSio*/). 
Richter {Wallfakrten^ p. 457) describes its present 
condition as that of a brook flowing into the Dar- 
danellea by many mouths and marshes. [L. S.] 
RHO'DOPE ('PoSdwTj, Herod, vi. 49; Thuc. ii. 96; 
Polyb. xxxiv. 19; Strab. iv. p. 208, vii. pp. 313, 
329,331; Mela, ii. 2. § 2; Plin. hi. 29, iv. 5. s. 17 ; 
Amrri. Marc. xxi. 10. § 3; Malchus, ap, Exc. deLeg. 
Rom. p. 90), a mountain chain forming the W. con¬ 
tinuation of Haemus, and the frontier between Thrace 
and Macedonia, of which little more is knowm than 
the name. On its desolate heights, the lurking 
places of the fierce Satrae, was the great sanctuary 
and oracle of the Thracian Dionysus. As the Stry- 
mon took its sources in Rhodope (Strab. viii. p. 331) 
the high ridges round Dupnitza and GhiuatendU 
must be assigned to Rhodope, which may roughly be 
said to belong to the central of the three continuous 
chains, which under the name of the Despoto Dagh 
branches out to the S. of the Balkan (Haemus) at 
about 23® E. long. [E. B. J.] 

RHODU'NTIA (‘PoSouyrU: Etk. *Po5oiiyTios), a 
fortress on Mt. Callidromus, defending one of the 
passes to Thermopylae. (Strab. ix. p. 428; Liv. 
xxxvi. 16, 19; Steph. B. s. v.; Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. ii. pp. 10, 62, 64.) 

RHODUS (*Pd5oy; Eth. 'PdSioj: Rhode4t)^ one of 
the chief islands of the Aegean^ or more properly 
of that part of the Aegean which is called the 
Carpathian sea, about 9 or 10 miles from the coast 
of Caria, In the earliest times it is said to have 
bewne the names of Ophiussa (Steph. B. a. v. *Pd5oj), 
Stadia, Telchinis (Strab. xvi. p. 653), Asteria, 
Aethraea, Trinacria, Corymbia, Pweessa, Atabyria, 
Macaria, and OloSssa. (Plin. v. 36.) It extends 
from south to north, and is 920 stadia in circum¬ 
ference (Strab. xiv. p. 605), or, according to Pliny, 
125 Roman miles, though others reduced it to 103. 
The island is traversed from north to south by a 
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chain of mountains, the highest point of which was 
called Atabyris or Atabyrion, and the towns were 
all situated on the coast. Mount Atabyris is 4560 
feet above the level of the sea, and on the top of it 
stood a temple of Zeus Atabyrius. Rhodes was 
believed to have at one time risen out of the sea, 
and the Telchincs, its most ancient inhabitants, are 
said to have immigrated from Crete. (Find. Olgmp, 
vii. 23, &C.; Plin. ii. 87; Aristid. Orat. xliii. p. 
653, ed. Dind.; Strab. /. c.; Diod. v, 55.) The 
Telchlnes, about whom many fabulous stories are 
related, are said to have been nine in number, 
and their sister Halia or Amphitrite became by 
Poseidon the mother of six sons end one daughter, 
Rhodes, from which in the end the island received 
the name it still bears. Others, however, with 
better reason, derive the name Rhodus from /idSov, a 
rose, for the rose appears as a symbol on coins of the 
island, so that Rhodus would be “the island of 
Roses.” (Eckliel, vol. ii. p. 602; Sestini, Ntim» 
Vet. p. 382.) These most ancient and fabu¬ 
lous Telchines are said to have perished or been 
driven from the island during an inundation, and 
Helios then created a new race of inhabitants, who 
were called after him Heliadae; they were seven in 
number, and became ancestors of seven tribes, which 
partly peopled Rhodus itself and partly emigrated 
to Lesbos, Cos, Caria, and Egypt. The Heliadae 
are said to have greatly distinguished themselves by 
the progress they made in the sciences of astronomy 
and navigation. (Find. 1. c. 160, &c.; Diod. v. 56; 
Conon, Narrat. 47; Strab. xiv. p. 654.) After this 
various immigrations from foreign countries are 
mentioned: Egyptians under Danaus, Phoenicians 
under Cadmus, Thessalians and Carians, are each 
said to have furnished their contingent to the popu¬ 
lation of Rhodes. Whatever we may think of these 
alleged immigrations, they can have but little af¬ 
fected the national character of the Rhodians, which 
in fact did not become fixed until a branch of the 
Doric race took possession of the island, after which 
event the Doric character of its inhabitants became 
thoroughly established. Some Dorians or Heracleidae 
appear to have been settled there as early as the 
Trojan War, for the Heracleid Tlepolemus Is de¬ 
scribed as having sailed to Troy with nine ships. 
(//. ii. 653; Diod. iv. 68, v. 59; Apollod. ii. 8. § 2.) 
After the Trojan War Aethaemenes, a Heracleid 
from Argos, led other settlers to Rhodus. (Strab. 
xiv. p 653; Diod. xv. 59; Apollod. iii. 2. § 1; 
comp. Thuc. vii. 57 ; Aristid. Orat. xliv. p. 839.) 
After this time the Rhodians quietly developed the 
resources of their island, and rose to great prosperity 
and affluence. 

The three most ancient towns of the island were 
Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus, which were be¬ 
lieved to have been founded by three grandsons 
of the Heliad Ochimus bearing the same names, 
or, according to others, by the Heracleid Tlepo¬ 
lemus. (Di^. iv. 58, V. 67.) These three towns, 
together with Cos, Cnidus, and Halicarnassus, formed 
what was called the Doric hexapolis, which had 
its common sanctuary on the Triopian headland 
on the coast of Caria, Apollo being the tutelary 
deity of the confederation, (Herod, i. 144.) The 
rapid progress made by the Rhodian towns at 
a comparatively early period is sufficiently attested 
by their colonies in the distant countries of the 
west. Thus they founded settlements in the Baleario 
islands, Rhode on the coast of Spain, Partbenope, 
Salapia, Siris, and Sybaris in lUdy, and Gela in 
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Sicily; while the countriea nearer home were not 
nefclected, for Soli in Cilicia, and Gagae and Cory- 
dalla in Lycia, were likewise Rhodian colonies. But 
notwithstanding this early application to navigation 
and commerce, for which Rhodes is so admirably 
situated between the three ancient continents, the 
Rhodians were not ranked with the great maritime 
powers of Greece. Herodotus speaks of them only 
as forming a part of the Doric confederacy, nor does 
Thucydides mention their island more frequently. 
The Rhodians, in fact, did not attain to any political 
eminence among the states of Greece until about 
B, o. 408, when the three ancient towns conjointly 
built the city of Rhodes at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the island, and raised it to the rank 
of a capital. During the first period of the Pe¬ 
loponnesian War the towns of Rhodes paid tribute 
to Athens, and were reluctantly compelled to 
serve against Syracuse and Gela in Sicily (Thuc. 
vii. 67) ; but in b. c. 412 they joined the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians. The popular party being favourable to 
Athens, soon afterwards attempted a reaction, but it 
was crushed (Diod. xiii. 38, 45). In b. c. 396, 
however, when Conon appeared with his fleet in the 
waters of Rhodes, the Rhodians again embraced the 
cause of Athens (Diod. xiv. 79; Pans. vi. 7. § 6); 
but the democracy which was now established was 
ill managed, and did not lust long; and as early as 
B. c. 390, the exiled aristocrats, with the assistance 
of Sparta, recovered their former ascendancy. (Aris- 
tot. Polit. V. 4. 2; Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8. § 20, &c.; 
Diod. xiv 97.) The fear of Sparta’s growing 
power once more threw Rhodes into the hands of the 
Athenians, but soon after the battle of Leuctra a 
change again took place; at least the Thebans, in 
B. o. 364, were zealously engaged in sowing discord 
fur the purpose of drawing Rhodes, Chios, and By¬ 
zantium over to their own side. During the Social 
War, from b. o. 357 to 355, the Rhodians were ar¬ 
rayed against Athens, being instigated by the dynast 
of Caria and his successor Artemisia. But as they 
became alarmed by the growing power of tlie Carian 
dynasty, they solicited the protection of Athens 
through the eloquence of Demosthenes. (Demos. 
de Libert. Rhodior.) The form of government 
throughout this period was oligarchical, which ac¬ 
counts for the insolent conduct of Hegesilochus, as 
described in Athenaeus (x. p. 444). Rhodes fur¬ 
nished Darius, the last king of Persia, with one of 
his bravest and ablest generals in the person of 
Memnon, who, if he had had the sole direction of 
affairs, might have checked the victorious career of 
Alexander, and saved the Persian empire. But as 
it was, Rhodes, like the rest of Greece, lost its inde¬ 
pendence, and received a Macedonian garrison (Curt, 
iv. 6). The expulsion of this garrison after the 
death of Alexander was the beginning of a glorious 
epoch in the history of Rhodes; for during the wars 
against the successors of Alexander, and especially 
daring the memorable siege of the city of Rhodes 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, the Rhodians gained the 
highest esteem and regard from all the surrounding 
princes and nations. During the period which then 
followed, down to the overthrow of the Macedonian 
monarchy, Rhodus, which kept up friendly relations 
with Rome, acted a very prominent part, and ex¬ 
tended its dominion over a portion of the opposite 
coasts of Caria and Lycia— a territory which is hence 
often called the Ilcpala rwv *?oBluy [Peraka] —• 
and over several of the neighbouring islands, 8U(^ as 
Casus, Carpathus, Telos, and Cbalce. Aiter the 
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defeat of Perseus the Romans deprived the Rhodians 
of a great amount of territory and power, under the 
pretext that they had supported Macedonia; but 
the anger of Rome was propitiated, and in the war 
against Mithridates the Rhodians defended them¬ 
selves manfully against the Pontian king. During 
the civil war between Caesar and Pompey they 
sided with the former, and their adherence to him 
led them, after his death, to resist Cassius; but the 
republican, after defeating them in a naval engage¬ 
ment, entered the city of Rhodes by force, and 
having put to death the leaders of the hostile party, 
carried off all the public property, even the offerings 
and ornaments of the temples (Appian, Bell. Civ, 
iv. 72; Plut. Brut. 30; Dion Cass, xlvii. 32), 
This calamity in b. o. 42 broke the power of the 
Rhodians, but it still remained one of the great 
seats of learning. Tiberius, before his accession to 
the imperial throne, resided at Rhodes for several 
years. The emperor Claudius deprived it of all 
political independence (Dion Cass. lx. 24); but al¬ 
though he afterwards restored its liberty, it was at 
all times a veiy precarious possession, being taken 
away and given back as circumstances or the caprices 
of the emperors suggested (Tac. Ann. xii. 68; 
comp. Suet. Vesp. 8; Eutrop. vii. 13). In the 
arrangements of Constantine, Rhodus, like other is¬ 
lands, belonged to the Provincia Insularum, of which 
it was the metropolis (Hierocles, p. 685, &c.). 
During the middle ages it continued to enjoy a con¬ 
siderable degree of prosperity, and was the last place 
in Western Asia tlmt yielded to the Mohammedans. 

The great prosperity which the Rhodians enjoyed 
during the best period of their history was owing in 
the first place to their extensive navigation and 
commerce, and in the second to their political insti¬ 
tutions. In respect to the former they were parti¬ 
cularly favoured by the situation of their island, 
and during the Macedonian and Roman periods no 
Greek state could rival them in the extent and 
organisation of their commerce; their sailors were 
regarded as the best, and their laws relating to na¬ 
vigation were thought models worthy of being 
adopted by the Romans. The form of government 
of the Rhodians was indeed founded upon a popular 
basis, but their democracy was tempered by an ad¬ 
mixture of oligarcliy. Such at least we find it 
during the Macedonian period, at a time when the 
ancient Doric institutions had given way to a form 
of government more suited to the actual circum¬ 
stances. (Strab. xii. p. 575, xiv. p. 652; Cic. de 
Re Puhl. i. 31; Dion Chrys. Orat. xxxi.; Aristid. 
Orat. xliv. p. 831.) The sovereign power belonge<l 
to the assembly of the people, which had the final 
decision of everything; but nothing was brought 
before it which had not previously been discussed by 
the senate or ^ov\i}. (Polyb. xvi. 35, xxiii. 3, 
xxvii. 6, xxviii. 15, xxix. 5; Cic. de Re PubL iii. 
35.) The executive was in the hands of two ma¬ 
gistrates called Trpvrdvcty, each of whom governed 
for six months in the year as eponymus. Next to 
these, the admirals (yavapxot) possessed the most 
extensive power. Other officers are mentioned in 
inscriptions, but their character and functions are 
often very uncertain. The Rhodian constitution had 
its safest foundation in the character and habits of 
the people, who, although the vicinity of Asia had a 
considerable influence and created a love of splen¬ 
dour and luxury, yet preserved many of their an-< 
cient Doric peculiarities, such as earnestness, per¬ 
severance, valour, and patriotism, combined with an 
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active ?eal for literature, philosophy, and art. The 
intellectual activity maintained itself in Rhodes 
long after it had died away in most other parts of 
Greece. 

The island of Rhodes, which appears even in the 
earliest traditions as extremely wealthy (Horn. IL 
ii. 670; Find. Olymp, vii. 49; Philostr,/ma^. ii. 
27), is in many parts indeed rough and rocky, espe¬ 
cially the coast near the city of Rhodes, and the 
district about Lindus, but on the whole it was ex- ^ 
tremely fertile; its wine, dried raisins and figs, were 
much esteemed, and its saffron, oil, marble, achate, ; 
sponges, and fi.^h, are often spoken of. The most; 
important productions of Rhodian industry were 
ships, arms, and military engines. Besides the 
places already mentioned, the ancients notice Ixia 
and Mnasyrium, two forts in the south, and a place 
called Achaia. 

By far the most important place was the city of 
Rhodus at the north-eastern extremity of the island. 
It was built in ii. c 408 upon a regular plan formed 
by the architect Hippodamus, the same who built 
the walls of Peiraeeus. (Strab. xiv. p. 654; Diod. 
xix. 45, XX. 83 ; Harpocrat. 8. \ It 

was constructed in the form of an amphitlieatre 
rising from the coast, and was protected by strong 
walls and towers, while nature provided it with tw'o 
excellent harbours. The acropolis rose at the south¬ 
western extremity, and on the slope of it was the 
theatre. According to Strabo, Rhodus surpassed all 
other cities for the beauty and convenience of its 
ports, streets, walls, and public edifices, all of which 
were adorned with a profusion of works of art both 
in painting and sculpture. The principal statues 
were in the temple of Dionysus and the gymnasium; 
but the most extraordinary statue, which is de¬ 
scribed as one of the seven w’onders of the ancient 
world, was the brazen statue of Helios, commonly 
called the Colossus of Rhodes. It was the work of 
Chares of Liudus, who employed upon its execu¬ 
tion twelve years. It cost 300 talents,-and was 
70 cubits in height: its gigantic size may bo in¬ 
ferred from the fact that few men were able to 
encompass one of its thumbs with their arms. (Plin. 
xxxiv. 18; Strab. l.c.) The Colossus stood at the 
entrance of one of the ports, but the statement that 
it stood astride over the entrance, and that the 
largest ships could sail between its legs, is in all 
probability a mere fable. It was overthrown by an 
earthquake, 56 years after its erection, that Is, in 
B. c. 224, or according to others a few years later. 
Ptolemy promised the Rhodians, among other things, 
3000 talents for its restoration (Polyb, v. 89), but 
it is said not to have been attempted in consequence 
of an oracle (Strab. 1. c.). Later authorities, however, 
speak of it as standing erect; the emperor Corn- 
modus is said to have ordered his own bust to he 
put upon it; and Cedrenus relates that a king of the 
Saracens sold the fragments to a merchant who 
employed upwards of 900 camels to carry them 
away. Notwithstanding the great splendour of the 
city, the number of its inhabitants does not appear 
to have been very great, for during the siege of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes no more than 6000 citizens 
capable of bearing arms are mentioned. (Diod. xx. 
84.) But Rhodus has nevertheless produced many 
men of eminence in philosophy and literature, such 
as Panaetius, Stratocles, Andronicus, Eudemus, 
Hieronymus, Peisander, Simmias, and Aristides; 
while Poseidonius, Dionysius Thrax, and ApolloniuSj 
Kumamed the Rhodian, resided in the island for a 
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considerable time. The present town of Rhodes 
contains very few remains of the ancient Greek city, 
(Comp, P. D. Paulsen, DescripHo Modi Maced. 
AetatCf Gottingen, 1818 ; H. Rost, Modm, cin 
Hiit. Arch. Froffment, Altona, 1823; Th. Menge, 
Vorgeschichte von Fkodus^ Coin, 1827 ; Bottier, 
Descript. des Monuments de Ehodes^ Bruxelles, 
1828; Ross, ReUen auf den Griech. Inseln, iii. pp. 
70—113, which contains a good account of the 
middle-age history and the present condition of the 
island and city with maps and plans; Sestini, Mon. 
Fe^. p. 91.) [L-S.] 
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RHODUSSA, an island off the southern coast of 
!aria, near the entrance of the port of Panonnus. 
(Plin. V. 35 ; Staduism. Mar. Mag. p. 248, where 
the name is written 'PoTroDca.) It is marked in 
modern charts by the name of Limosa or Kara- 

gash. [L. S.] 

RHODUSSAE, a group of small islands in the 
Propontis, south of Pityussa, is mentioned only by 
Pliny (v. 44). [L. S.] 

RHOE (‘P^»7), a place on the coast of Bithynia, 
20 stadia to the east of Cal|)e, on a steep promon¬ 
tory, contained a road fit only for small vessels, 
(Arrian, Peripl, P. jE. p. 13; Anonym. Peripl. P. E, 
p.3.) [L.S.] 

RHOETACES. [Albania, p. 89, b.] 
RHOETEUM (rb ’Polrewy or 'Poirtoy &Kpov\ a 
promontory, or rather a rocky headland, running out 
in several points in Mysia or Troas, at the entrance 
of the Hellespont, north of Ilion; it contained a 
small town of the same name situated on an emi¬ 
nence. The place is very often mentioned by the 
ancients. (Herod, vii. 43 ; Scylax, p. 35 ; Strab. 
xiii. p. 595; Steph. B. 8. v .; Pomp. Mela, i. 18 ; 
Plin. V. 33; Tliucyd. iv. 52, viii. 101 ; Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 929; Tryphiod. 216 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 595 ; 
Liv. xxxvii. 37.) The promontory is now called 
Intepeh^ and the site of the ancient town is believed 
to be occupied by Paleo Castro^ near the village 
of It-ghelrnes. (Richter, Wallfahrten, p. 475 ; 
Leake, Asia Minor^ p. 275.) [L. S.l 

BHOGANA {'Pdyaya, Ptol. vi. 8. § 7; Mai'cian, 
Peripl. i. § 28, ed. Muller), a small place on the 
coast of Carmania, between the promontories of 
Carpella and Alambater. It is perhaps the same 
place as the Gogana of Arrian. [Gooana.] [V.] 
RHOGANDA'NI (*Poyaydayol, Ptol. vii. 4. § 9), 
a tribe of ancient Ceylon., at the southern end of the 
island. Ptolemy mentions that in this part of the 
island were the best pastures for the elephants, 
which is the case, too, at the present time, [V.] 
RHOGE (*P<^ 7 t;), an island off the coast of 
Lycia, not far from the entrance of the Phoenicus 
Portus. (Plin. v. 35; Steph. B. s. v.; Stadiarrn. 
Mar. Ma^, §§ 217, 218, where it is called Rhope, 
'PdTrn.) [L.S.] 

RHO'GONIS ('P^ovis, Arrian, Ind. c. 39), a 
river of ancient Persis, which flows into the Persian 
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Gulf in lat. 29® 20', long. 48® 25' E. It was little 
better than a torrent, and is now doubtless marked 
by the present Bender~rik. Ptolemy (vi. 4. § 2) 
and Ammianus (xxiii. 6) call it Rhogomanis (*Po- 
yoftdyisX and Marcianus (Peripl i. § 24, ed Muller) 
Rhogomanius (^'Voyopdvtos), (Vincent, vol. i. p. 
401 ; Thevenot, v. p. 535.) [V.] 

RHOSCOPUS (‘Potr/cdirous), a place on the 
coast of Pamphylia, near the mouth of the Ce- 
fitrus, is mentioned only in the Stadiasmus (§§ 199, 
200). [L. S.] 

RHOSOLOGIACUM or RHOSOLOGIA ('Potro- 
\oyla), a small place in the country of the Tecto- 
sages in Galatia, on the road from Ancyra to Cae> 
sareia Mazaca, not far from the river Halys. (It. 
Ant. pp. 143, 206 ; Ptol. v. 4. § 8, where some 
road *Opo(ro\oyla or 'OpoaoXayiaKdv • It. Jlieros. 
p. 575, where it is called Rosolodiacum.) [L. S.] 
RIIOSUS. [Issus.] 

RHOXOLA'NI. [R0XOT.AN1.] 

KHUANA ('Povdva al. *PdSava /SacrtAcmv), an 
inland town of Arabia, placed by Ptolemy (vi. 7. 
§ 33) in long. 87°, lat. 22°. Apparently not far 
distant from the SW. bay of the Persian Gulf, and 
on the river Lar. [G. W ] 

RHUBON, RHUDON ('Pougwyos ini., Ptol. iii. 
5. § 2; 'Poviupoi Marcian. Heracl. Peilpl. 
§ 39, ed. MUllcr), a river of European Sarniatia 
which took its source in the Alani Montes and 
discharged itself into the Venedicus Sinus. Scha- 
farik {Slav. Alt vol. i. p. 497) has identified it 
with the Dihm, which, taking a direction generally 
W., falls into the Guljf of Riga below Fort Duna- 
munde, after a course of 655 miles. This same 
ethnologist connects the mythic Eridanus, and the 
trees that wept amber, with the Rhudon of Mar¬ 
cian (Rhubon appears to bo a corrupted form), 
which Sabinus, a commentator upon Virgil, a. d, 
1544, calls Rhodanus. The amber could be brought 
by land, or by water from the coasts where it was 
collected to the Diina, and thence by boats con¬ 
veyed to the Borysthenes and the coasts of the 
Euzine. The name “ Eri-danus,” closely con¬ 
nected with Rhodanus, is composed of the words 
** Rha” and “ Don,’’ roots which, in several of the In¬ 
do-European languages, signify “ water,’’ “ river,” as 
for instance in “ Rha,” the old name for the ^olga, 
and Danubius, Tanais, Danapris, Danastris, and 
the like. [E. B. J,] 

RHUBRICATUS CPou€plKaTos, Ptol. iv. 3. § 5), 
a river of Numidia, the same as the Unus of the 
Pent Tab., which A)wed 5 M. P. to the E. of Hippo 
Regius, now called the Seibouse (Barth, Wander- 
ungen, p. 70). [E. B. J.] 

RHU'DIAE or RU'DIAE ('PooMa, Ptol.; 'P«5fai, 
Strab.: Eth. Rudinus: Rugge), an ancient city of 
the Salentines, in the interior of the Roman province 
of Calabria, and in the immediate vicinity of Lupiac 
{Lecce). (Strab. vi. p. 281; Ptol. iii. 1. § 76.) Strabo 
calls it a Greek city (irdAts ‘EAAtjvly); but we have 
no other indication of this fact, and all the other 
notices we find of it would lead us to infer that it 
was a native Salentine or Messapian town. Under 
the Romans it appears to have enjoyed municijial 
rank (an inscription has “ Municipes Rudini,” Orell. 
3858); but in other respects it was a place of little 
importance, and derived its sole celebrity from the 
circumstance of its being the birthplace of the poet 
Ennius. (Strab. Lc. Mel. ii. 4. § 7; Sil. Ital. xii. 
393; Cic. de Or. iii. 42.) That author is repeatedly 
termed a Calabrian (Hor. Carm. iv. 8; Ovid. A. A. 
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iii. 409; Sil. Ital. 1. c .; Acron, ad Hor. 1. c.), and 
these passages confirm the accuracy of Ptolemy, 
who assigns Rbudiae to the Salentines, and therefore 
to the Calabrians according to the Roman use of the 
name. Pliny and Mela, on the contrary, enumerate 
Rudiae among the towns of the Pediculi together 
with Bari am and Egnatia, and the latter author ex¬ 
pressly excludes it from Calabria (Plin, iii. II. s. 16; 
Mel. 1. c.). But it seems impossible to reconcile this 
statement with that of Strabo, who places it near 
Lupiae, in the interior of the peninsula, or with the 
actual situation of Rudiae, which is clearly ascertained 
at a place still called Rugge, now uninhabited, 

about a mile from Lecce, where the inscription above 
cited was discovered, as well as several others in the 
Messapian dialect, and many vases and other objects 
of antiquity. The identity of this place with the 
municipal town of Rudiae can therefore admit of no 
doubt ; nor is there any reason to question the fact 
that this was also the birthplace of Ennius : but 
considerable confusion has arisen from the mention 
in the Tabula of a place called “ Rudae,” which it 
places 12 miles W. of Rubi, on the road to Canusium. 
As this place would have been within the limits of 
the Pediculi or Peucetii, it has been supposed by 
some writers to bo the same with the Rudiae of Pliny 
and Mela, and therefore the birthplace of Ennius; 
but the claims of Rugge to this distinction appear 
unquestionable. (Galateo, de Sit. lapyg. p. 77; Ro- 
manelli, vol. ii. pp. 93—-102; Mommsen, Unter 
Ital Dialekte, p. 58.) 

The Rudae or Rudiae of the Tabula, which is 
otherwise quite unknown, must have been situated 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Andria. [E. H. B.] 

RHUS. [Megara, p. 313, b.] 

RHU'SIUM {^Poiaiov, Anna Comn. vii. pp. 210, 
215), a town in Thrace on the road from Siracellao 
to Aenos. Now Ruskoi. [T. H. D.] 

RHUTUPIAE [RuTuriAK.] 

RIiy'MMICI MONTES {’Pv/xpiKd bprj, Ptol. vi. 
14. §§ 4, 10, 11), a mountain chain of Asiatic Sar- 
matia, of which no nearer indication can be given 
than that it belongs to the great meridian chain, or 
rather assemblage of nearly parallel mountain chains, 
of the Ural. 

The river Riiymmus {’Pvfiphs iroraixSs , Ptol. vi. 
14. §§ 2, 4), which has been a sore puzzle to geo¬ 
graphers, took its source in these mountains and 
discharged itself into the Caspian between the Rha 
{Volga) and the Daix {Ural). In the present 
day there is, W. of the embouchure of the Ural 
to the great delta of the Volga, only one small 
stream which reaches the Caspian, under the name 
of the Naryn Chara (Goebel, Reise in die Step- 
pen, vol. ii. p. 342). This river is probably the 
Rhymmus of Ptoleniy. (Humboldt, Asie Centrale, 
vol. ii. p. 187.) [E.B.J.] 

RHY'NDACUS {'PvvboKSs), an important river 
in the province of Hellespontus, which has its sources 
at the foot of Mount Olympus in Phrygia Epictetus, 
near the town of Azani. (Scylax, p. 35 ; Plin. v. 
40; Pomp. Mela, i. 19 ; Strab. xii. p. 576.) Ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, it was at one time called Lycos, 
and had its origin in the lake of Miletopolis ; but 
this notion is incorrect. I'he river flows at first in 
a north-western direction, forming the boundary be¬ 
tween Mysia and Bitliynia, through the lake of 
Apollonia, and in the neighbourhi^ of Miletopolis 
receives the river Megistus, and discharges itself 
into the Propontis opposite the island of Besbicus. 
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The Scholiast on Apollonius Bhodius (i. 1165) states 
that in later times the Bhyndacus, after receiving 
the waters of the Megistus, was itself called Me- 
gistus; but Eustathius (ad Horn. II. xiii. 771) as¬ 
sures us that in his time it still bore the name of 
Bhyndacus. According to Valerius Flaccus (iii. 
35) its yellow waters were discernible in the sea at a 
great distance from its mouth. In b. c. 73 Lucullus 
gained a victory over Mithridates on the banks of 
this river. (Pint. Lite. 11; comp. Polyb. v. 17; 
Ptol. y. 1. §§ 4, 8; Steph. B. s. v.) The Rhyn- 
dacus is now called Lupad^ and after its union with 
the Megistus (Smughirli) it bears the name of Mo~ 
kafidsh or Micalitza. (See Hamilton’s Researches^ 
i. p. 83, &c.) [L. S.] 

BHYPES (‘Puirey, *Pvirat, Steph. B. s. v.: Kth. 

'P^TToj), a city of Achaia, 30 stadia W. of 
Aegium, was originally one of the twelve Achaean 
cities. It had ceased to be a member of the League 
in the time of Polybius, who mentions Leontiuni in 
its place, Rhypes, however, continued to exist down 
to the time of Augustus; but this emperor trans¬ 
ferred its inhabitants to Patrae, and its tenitoiy 
('Pi/irfy, or ^ ‘PuTriK-^) was divided between Aegium 
and Pharae. Its ruins were seen by Pausanias at 
a short distance from the main road from Aegium 
to Patrae. We learn from Strabo that this town 
was mentioned by Aeschylus as Kepavvias ‘Poway, 
or “ Rhypes stricken by the thunderbolt.’^ It was 
the birthplace of Myscellus, the founder of Croton. 
(Herod, i. 145; Paus. vii, 6. § 1, vii. 18. § 7, vii. 
23. § 4; Strab. viii. pp. 386, 387.) In tlio terri¬ 
tory of Rhypes there was a demus called Lkuc- 
TRUM (Aeo/erpor, Strab. p. 387), and also a sea¬ 
port named Erinkum (’Epn/edv, or *Epivehs 
which is mentioned by Thucydides, and which is 
described by Pausanias as 60 stadia from Aegium. 
(Thuc. vii. 34; Paus. vii. 22. § 10; Plin. iv. 6.) 

The geographers of the French Commission place 
Rhypes at some ruins on the right bank of the river 
TholOf where it issues into the plain; and the dis¬ 
tance of the position on the Tholo from VostUza 
(Aegium) is that'whicli Pausanias assigns as the 
interval between Aegium and Rhypes. But Leako, 
thinking it highly improbable that two of the chief 
cities of Achaia should have been only 30 stadia 
from each other, suspects the accuracy of Pausanias 
or his text, as to the distance between Rhypes and 
Aegium. He accordingly places Rhypes further 
W. on the banks of the river of Salmemho, and 
supposes Erineum to have been its port and to have 
been situated immediately above it at the harbour 
of Lamhiri. The position of Lamhiri answers very 
well to that of Erineum; but the reason given by 
Leake does not appear sufficient for rejecting the 
express statement of Pausanias as to the distance 
between Aegium and Rhypes. (Leake, Pehponne- 
giacay p. 408, seq.; comp. Curtius, Peloponnesosy 
vol. i. p. 458, seq.) 

RHY'TIUM CPJtioi^, Steph. B.; Plin. iv. 20: Eth. 
*PuT4€uy), a town of Crete which Homer (II. ii. 648) 
couples with Phaestus as “ well-peopled cities.’* The 
city belonged to the Gortynians (Strab. x. p. 479; 
Nonnus, Dionys, xiii, 233.) The cornipt reading 
*Pu6if4yrj in Steph, B. («. v. should be 

emended into 'PtJriov. (Hock, Kreta^ vol. i. p. 
414.) The city must have exist^ somewhere on or 
close to the route which leads from Kasteliand to 
HaghiuaDh^ka ; but Pashley (Crete, vol. i. p. 293) 
could find no vestiges of antiquity in the neighbour¬ 
hood. . [E. B. J.] 
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BIBLAH (‘Pa$Aad/u), a city “in the land of 
Hamath,” where Jehoahaz or Shallum was cast 
into chains by Pharaoh Necho, and where Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar subsequently gave judgment on Zedekiah. 
(2 Kingg^ xxiii. 33, xxv. 6.) We find Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar there again, after an interval of ten years, 
when the last remnant was carried captive and slain 
there. (Jerem. Hi. 27.) [G. W.] 

BICCIACUM, in North Gallia. The Table has 
a road from Divodurum (Metz) to Augusta Tre- 
virorum (Trier). From Divodurum to Caranusca 
is xiii., from Caranusca to Ricciacum x., and from 
Ricciacum to Augusta x. D’Anville guessed Bic- 
ciacum to bo Remich on the Mosel ; but it is only 
a gue.ss. There is evidently an error in the Table 
in the distance between Divodurum and Ricciacum, 
which is a great deal too much. The geographers 
have handled this matter in various ways. [Ca¬ 
ranusca.] (See also Ukert, Gallien, p. 512, and 
the note.) [G. L.] 

RICINA. 1. (Eth. Ricinensis: Ru. near Ma- 
cerata), a municipal town of Picenum, situated on 
a hill above the right bank of the river Potentia 
(Potenza)^ about 15 miles from the sea. Pliny is 
the only geographer that mentions it (iii. 13. s. 18); 
but the “ ager Ricinensis ” is noticed also in tho 
Liber Colonianim (p. 226), and we learn from an 
inscription that it received a colony under tho em¬ 
peror Severus, and assumed in consequence the title 
of “ Colonia Helvia Ricina” (Orell. Inscr. 915; 
Cluver. Ital. p. 739.) Its ruins are still visible, 
and include the remains of a theatre and other 
buildings. They are situated about 3 miles from 
MaceratUy and 6 from Recamti^ whicli has preserved 
the traces of the ancient name, tliough it does not 
occupy tho ancient site. (Holsten. JVot. ad Cluver. 
p. 137.) The Tabula correctly places it at a distance 
of 12 miles from Septempeda (S. Severino.) (Tab, 
Pent.) 

2 . A small town on the coast of Liguria, men¬ 
tioned only in tho Tabula, which places it on the 
coast to the £. of Genoa. It is commonly identified 
with Recco, a town about 12 miles from Genoa, but 
the Tabula gives tho distance as only 7, so that the 
identification is very doubtful. (Tab. Ptut. \ Geogr, 
Rav. iv. 32.) [E. H. B.] 

RICINA ('Pifcfra, Ptol. ii. 2. § 11), one of the 
Ebud.ac insulae or Hebrides. [T. H. D.] 

RIDUNA, one of the islands off that part of tho 
Gallic coast which was occupied by the Armoric 
states. As tho Marit. Itin. mentions Caesarea 
(Jersey), Sarnia (Gmmsey), and Riduna, it is con¬ 
cluded that Riduna is Aurigny or Ald&mey off 
Cap de la Hague. [G. L.] 

KIGODULUM, a place on the Mosella (Mosel), 
“ protected either by mountains or tho river.” 
(Tacitus, Hist. iv. 71.) In the war with Civilis 
this place was occupied by Valentinus with a large 
force of Treviri. Civilis, who was at Mainz, 
marched to Bigodulum in three days (tertiis castris) 
and stormed the place. On the following day he 
reached Colonia Trevirorum (Trier). It is supposed 
that Rigodulum may be Reol on the MoseU Lip- 
sius assumes Rigodulum to be Rigol near Con- 
fluentes (Coblenz), but that is impossible. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xvi. 6) places Rigodulum near 
Confluentes, but his authority is small; and there 
may be some corruption iu the text. [G. L.] 

RIGODU'NUM (‘Pt7<15euvov, Ptol. ii. 3. § 16), 
a town of the Brigantes in the N. of Britannia Ro- 
mana. Camden (p. 974) conjectures it might have 
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been Mibble-cheiteii* or Rixton; others identify it 
with Richmond, [T, H. D.J 

RIGOMAGUS, a village of Cisalpine Gaul, form¬ 
ing a station on the road from Ticinum {Pavia) to 
Augusta Taurinorum {Turin.) It is placed by the 
Itineraries 86 M. P. from Laumellum {Lomelb)^ and 
36 M. P. from Augusta or Taurini: these distances 
coincide with the site of Trino Vecchio^ a village a 
little to the S. of the modern town of Trino, on the 
left bank of the Po {Itin, Ant. p. 339; Cluver. 
Jtal. p. 234; Walckenaer, Giogr. des Gaules, vol. iii. 
p. 23). [E. H. B.] 

RIG03IAGUS {Remagen), on the Rhine. The 
Table places it between Bonna {Bonn) and An- 
tunnacum {Andernach), viii. from Bonna and ix. 
from Antunnacum. The Antonine Itin., which 
omits Bigomagus, makes the distance xvii. from 
Bonna to Antunnacum. Remagen is on the Rhine 
and on the north side of the Ahr near its junction 
with the Rhine. Ukert {Gallien, p. 518, note) 
speaks of a milestone found at Remagen with the 
inscription “ a Col. Agripp. m. p. xxx.” [G. L.] 
RIMMON (’Ep€/u/Li^i/), a city of the tribe of 
Simeon {Josh. xix. 7), mentioned by Zechariah as 
the extremity of the land of Judah (xiv. 10). ; 
Placed by Eusebius S. of Daroma, 16 miles from 
Eleutheropolis. ( Onomast. s. vv. *Epfix€^u, 

He places another town of the same name 15 miles 
north of Jerusalem, {lb. a. v. '?(fifxovs.) [G. W.] 
RIOBE, in North Gallia, a name which appears 
in the Table on a road which passes from Augusto- 
magus {Scnlia) through Calagum {Chailli). Kiobe 
comes after Calagum, but the distance is not given. 
A road, which appears to bo in the direction of a 
Roman road, runs from Chailli to Orhi, a few miles 
north of the Seine ; and D’Anville thinks that the 
name Orbi and the distance from Riobe to Condate 
{Montereau-aur-Yonne) enable us to fix Riobe at 
Orhi. [Condate, No. 2; Calagum.] [G. L.] 
RIPA (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3, according to the Codex 
Reg., though the common reading is Ripcpora), a 
place in Hispania Baetica, which according to Rez- 
zonico {Diaquisit, Plin. ii. p. 11) occupied the site 
of the modern Caatro del Rio. (Comp, Ukert, vol. 
il. part i. p. 380.) [T. H. D.] 

KIRA, a river on the E. coast of Thrace. (Plin. 
iv. 11. 8. 18.) Reichards conjectures it to be the 
KamczUc. [T. H. D.] 

RI8ARDIR (Polyb. ap. Plin. v. 1), a harbour on 
the W. coast of Mauretania, which may be identified 
with the Acua of the Ship-journal of Hanno (^ Anpa, 
Peripl. § 5, ed. MUller). It now' bears the name of 
AgadeTf signifying in the Berber language (Paradis, 
Dictionnaire Berbh'e, p. 110) “a fortress,’ and is 
described as being the best roadstead along t e coast 
of Marocco, Agader or Santa Cruz, which was 
Called Guertguessem in the time of Leo Africanus, 
was walled round and strengthened by batteries in 
1503 by Emanuel, king of Portugal; but was taken 
from the Portuguese by the Moors in 1536. (Jack- 
eon, Morocco, p. 113; Jowm. of Geogr. Soc, vol. vi. 
p. 292.) [E. B. J.] 

RITHYMNA. [Rhithymna.] 

RITTIUM ('PfTTiov), a place in the south-east 
of Lower Pannonia, situated close to the Danube, 
and on the road leading to Taumnum. {It. Ant. 
p. 242; Ptol. ii. 16. § 5; Tab. Pent.) It con¬ 
tained a garrison of Dalmatian cavalry. {Not. Imp., 
where the name is mis-spelt Rictiuin.) According 
t(» Muchar {Noricum, i. p. 265), its site is now oc< 
cupled by the town of Tibi [L. S.] 
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RITUMAGUS, in Gallia, a Mansio which is 
placed in the Anton, Itin. and in the Table on a 
roail on the north side of the Seine from Rotomagus 
{Rotien) to Lutetia {Paria) ; and between Roto¬ 
magus and Petromantalum. The distance of Ritu- 
magus from Rotomagus is viii. in the Table and ix. 
in the Itin., which distance fixes Ritumagus near 
Radepont, at the passage of the Andelle, a small 
stream which flows into the Seine. [G. L.] 
RIUSIAVA {yiovaiaba), a town in the Agri 
Decumates, in Germany (Ptol. ii. 11. § 30), is 
commonly believed to have been situalidd in the 
Rkagau, or Riea, which may possibly derive its name 
from it. [L. S.] 

ROBOGDII {^VoS6ybLoi, Ptol. ii. 2. § 3), a people 
in the northernmost part of Hibernia, whose name, 
according to Camden (p. 1411), is still perpetuated 
in that of a small episcopal town called Rohogh in 
Ulater. [T. H. D.] 

ROBOGDIUM PROM. (^?oB6ybLou &Kpoy, Ptol. 
ii. 2. § 2), a promontory on the N. coast of Hibernia 
in the territory of the Robogdii, conjectured by 
Camden (p. 1411) to be Fair Head. [T. H. D.] 
ROBORARIA, a station on the Via Latina, 16 
miles from Rome, the site of which is probably marked 
by the Osteria della Molara, at the back of the 
hill of Tusculum {Itin. Ant. p. 305; Westphal, Rom. 
Kampagne, pp. 76, 97.) [Via Latina.] [E.H.B.] 
ROBOKETUM. [Gallaecia, Vol. I. p. 934, a.J 
ROBRICA, in Gallia, is placed by the Table on 
the north side of the Loire, on a road from Julio- 
magus {Angers) to Caesarodunum {Tours). The 
distance of Robrica from Juliomagus is xvii. and 
xxviiii. from Caesarodunum. D’Anville ijxed Ro¬ 
brica at the distance of 16 Gallic leagues from 
Angers at the bridges of Longue, over the Latan, 
which flows into the Loire. He conjectures that 
Robrica contains the Celtic element Briga, a bridge 
or river ford, which is probable. Though D’Anvillo 
cannot make the two actual distances severally cor¬ 
respond to those of the Table, he finjs that the 
whole distance between Angers and Tours agrees 
with the whole distance in the Table between Julio¬ 
magus and Caesarodunum. Walckenaer has shown 
in a Mdmoire cited by Ukert {Gallien, p. 481), 
that the ancient road deviated in many places from 
the modern road. [G, L.] 

ROBUR. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxx. 3) men¬ 
tions a fortress named Robur, which Valentinian I., 
A.D. 374, built near Basilia {Basle) on the Rhine in 
Switzerland. Schoepflin guessed that Robur was wi 
the site of the cathedral of Basle, but the words of 
Ammianus do not give much support to this con¬ 
jecture : Prope Basiliam, quod appellant accolae 
Robur.” Others have made other guesses. [G. L.] 
RODIUM, in North Gallia, is placed in the Table 
on a road between Samarobriva {Amiens) and Au¬ 
gusta Suessionum {Soissons). It is xx. from 
Samarobriva to Rodium, a distance which followed 
along the ancient road brings us to Roie, which re¬ 
presents Rodium ; but D’Anville says that to make 
the ancient and modern distances agree we must go 
further, and as far as the belfry named Roie- 
eglise. [G. L.] 

RODUMNA ('Po5oD/^a), in Gallia, is one of the 
towns of the Segusiani. (Ptol. ii. 8, § 14.) Ro- 
dumna appears in the Table on a road whicn leads 
to Lugdunum {Lyon) through Forum Segusia- 
norum. Rodumna is Roarme on the west b«nk of 
the Loire, which gave name to the former district ^ 
Roasmais, [G. L. j 
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ROMA Strab. Ptol. et alii: Eth. Boma- 

nus), the chief town of Italy, and long the mistress 
of the ancient world. 
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Situation. 

Rome was seated on the Tiber, and principally on 
its left bank, at a distance of about 15 miles from its 
mouth. The observatory of the Collegia Romano^ 
which is situated in the ancient Campus Martius, 
lies in 41° 53' 52" N. lat., and 12° 28' 40" long. E. 
of Greenwich. 

Rome lies in the vast plain now called the 
Campagna^ which extends in a south-easterly di¬ 
rection about 90 miles from Cape LinarOy a 
little S. of CiviUt Vecchia^ to the Circaean pro¬ 
montory; whilst its breadth is determined by the 
mountains on the NE. and by the Mediterranean 
on the SW., in which, direction it does not exceed 
about 27 miles in its greatest extent. Looking from 
any of the heights of Rome towards the E., the 
h(»rizon is bounded from the N. almost to the S. by 
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a nearly continuous chain of mountuns, at a distance 
varying from about 10 to 20 miles. This side 
offers a prospect of great natural beauty, which, to 
the lover of antiquity, is still further enhanced by 
the many objects of classical interest which it pre¬ 
sents. In the extreme nbrth, at a distance of about 
20 miles, lies the round and isolated mass of So- 
racte. 'Then follows the picturesque chain of the 
Sabine Apennines, in which the peaked and lofty 
summit of Lucretilis, now Monte Germaro^ forms a 
striking feature. A few miles farther S., at the 
spot where the Anio precipitates its waters through 
the chain, lies Tibur, embosomed in its grey and 
sombre groves of olives. More southward still, and 
seated on the last declivities of the Sabine mountains, 
is the “ frigidum Praeneste,” celebrated for its Sortes 
and its temple of Fortune (Cic. Div. ii. 41), and, 
like the neighbouring Tibur, one of the favourite re¬ 
sorts of Horace. {Od. iii. 4.) A plain of 4 or 
5 miles in breadth now intervenes, after which the 
horizon is again intercepted by the noble form of 
Mons Albanus (^Monte Cavo), which closes the line 
of mountains towards the S. This mass is clearly 
of volcanic origin, and totally unconnected with the 
Apennines. The mountain awakens many historical 
recollections. Its summit was crowned by the 
temple of Jupiter Latiaris, the common sanctuary 
and meeting place of the Latin cities, conspicuous 
from the surrounding plain, and even visible to the 
mariner. Beneath lay Alba Longa with its lake; 
at its southern foot Lanuvium, and on its northern 
declivity Tusculiim, consecrated by the genius and 
philosophy of Cicero. To the S. and SW. of Mons 
Albanus there is nothing to obstruct the view over 
the undulating plain till it sinks into the sea; but 
on the W. and N W. the prospect is bounded to a very 
narrow compass by the superior elevation of Mons 
Janiculus and Mons Vaticanus. 

The plain marked out by these natural boundaries 
is intersected by two considerable rivers, the Tiber 
and the Anio. The former, at first called Albula, 
and afterwards Tiberis or Tibris (Liv. i. 3 ; Plin. 
iii. 5. 8. 9; Virg. Aen. viii. 330, &c.), entering the 
plain between l^racte and the Sabine chain before 
described, bends its yellow course to the S. At 
a distance of about 3 miles from Rome, it receives 
the Anio flowing from the eastward, and then with 
increased volume passes through the city and dis¬ 
charges itself into the sea at Ostia. The course of 
the Tiber marked the limits of Etruria : the angu¬ 
lar territory between it and the Anio is attributed to 
the Sabines; whilst on the southern side the line of 
the Anio and of the Tiber formed the boundary of 
Latinm. 

The Campagna of Rome consists of undulating 
ridges, from which scanty harvests are gathered; 
but the chief use to which it is applied is the pas* 
turing of vast herds of cattle. These, with the 
picturesque herdsmen, mounted on small and half 
wild horses and armed with long poles or lances, are 
almost the only objects that break the monotony of 
a scene where scarce a tree is visible, and where 
even the solitary houses are scattered at wide in¬ 
tervals. Yet anciently the Campagm must have 
presented a very different aspect. Even within sight 
of Rome it was thickly stndded with cities at first 
njs flourishing as herself; and in those times, when 
“ every rood of ground maintained its man,” it must 
have presented an appearance of rich cultivation. 

Such is the nature of the country in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome. The celebrated group of 
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seven htlls—the site on which the eternal city Itself 
was destined to risc'^stands on the left bank of the 
Tiber. To the N. of them is another hill, the Mons 
Pincius or Collis Hortorum, which was excluded from 
the ancient city, but part of it was enclosed in the 
walls of Aurelian. The Tiber, at its entrance into 
Rome, very nearly approaches the foot of this hill, 
and then describes three bold curves or breaches ; 
first to the SW., then to the SE., and again to the 
SW. The distance from the spot where the Tiber 
enters the city to the SW. point of the Aventine is, 
in a direct line, about 2 miles. At the extremity of 
the second, or most eastern reach, it divides itself for 
a short space into two channels and forms an island, 
called the Insula Tiberina. At this spot, at about 
300 paces from its eastern bank, lies the smallest 
but most renowned of the seven hills, the Mons Ca- 
pitoiinus. It is of a saddle>back shape, depressed in 
the centre, and rising into two eminences at its 

S. and N. extremities. On its N. or rather NE. 
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side^ it must in ancient times have almost touched 
the Collis Quirinalis, the most northerly of the seven, 
from which a large portion was cut away by Trajan, 
in order to construct his forum. The Quirinalis is 
somewhat in the shape of a hook, running first to 
the SW., and then curving its extreme point to the 
S. Properly speaking, it is not a distinct hill, but 
merely a tongue, projecting from the same common 
ridge which also throws out the adjoining Viminal 
and the two still more southern projections of the 
Esquiline. It will be seen from the anpexed plan, 
without the help of which this description cannot be 
understood, that the Quirinal, and the southernmost 
and most projecting tongue of the Esquiline, almost 
meet at their extremities, and enclose a considerable 
hollow — which, however, is nearly filled up by the 
Viminal, and by the northern and smaller tongue of 
the Esquiline. These two tongues of the Esquiline 
were originally regarded as distinct hills, under the 
names of Cispius, the northern projection, and Op- 
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pills the southern one ; but they were afterwards 
considered as one hill, in order not to exceed the 
prescriptive number of seven. S. of the Esquiline 
lies Mons Caelius, the largest of the seven; and to the 
W. of it Mons Aventinus, the next largest, the NW. 
side of which closely borders on the Tiber. In the 
centre of this garland of bills lies the lozenge-shaped 
Mons Palatinus, facing on the NW. towards the 
Gapitoline, on theNE. towards the Esquiline, on the 
SE. towards the Caelian, and on the SW. towards 
the Aventine. 

It may be observed that, of the seven hills above 
described, the Quirinal and Viminal are styled colleen, 
whilst the others, though without anyapparent reason 
for the distinction, are called montes. It cannot de¬ 
pend upon their height, since those called colies are 
as lofty as those dignified with the more imposing 
name of monies ; whence it seems probable that the 
difference originated in the ancient traditions re¬ 
specting the Septimontium. A less important emi¬ 
nence, called Velia, which was not reckoned as 
a distinct hill, projected from the NE. side of the 
Palatine towards the Esquiline, and separated the 
two valleys which in after times became the sites of 
the Forum Romanum and of the Colosseum. The 
Germalus was another but still smaller offshoot, or 
spur, of the Ptilatine, on its western side. 

On the opposite bank of the Tiber, Mons Vaticanus 
and Mons Janiculus rise, as before remarked, to a 
considerably greater height than the hills just de¬ 
scribed. The fonner of these lies opposite to the 
Pincian, but at a considerable distance from the 
river, thus leaving a level space, part of whicli was 
called the Ager Vaticanus, whilst the portion nearest 
the river obtained the name of Prata Quinctia. To 
the S. of Mons Vaticanus, and close to the river, at 
the extreme w’estern point of its first reach, the 
Mons Janiculus begins to rise, and runs almost 
straight to the S. till it sinks into the plain opposite 
to Mons Aventinus. Tlie open space between this 
hill and the southernmost curve of the Tiber formed 
the Regio Transtiherina. The sinuous course of the 
river from the Pincian to the Gapitoline left a still 
more extensive plain between its loft bank and the 
Ijills of Rome, the northern and more extensive por¬ 
tion of which formed the Campus Martius, whilst its 
southern part, towards the Gapitoline, was called the 
Prata Flaminia. 

From the preceding description it will be per¬ 
ceived that the Gapitoline, Aventine, Caelian, and 
Palatine were completely isolated hills, separated 
from one another by narrow valleys. Those valleys 
which Jay nearest the Tiber seem, in their original 
state, to have formed a marsh, or even a lake. Such 
was the Vallis Murcia, between the Palatine and 
Aventine, in later times the seat of the Circus Max¬ 
imus ; as well as the low ground between the Pala¬ 
tine and river, afterwards Icnown as the Velabrum 
and Forum Boarium ; and perhaps even part of the 
Forum Romanum itself. Thus, in the combat be¬ 
tween the Romans and Sabines, on the spot after¬ 
wards occupied by the forum, the affrighted liorse 
of Mettius Curtius, the Sabine leader, is described 
as carrying him into a marsh. (Liv. i. 12.) 
Nay, there are grounds for believing that the Tiber, 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, formed at a very re¬ 
mote peri^ an arm of the sea, as pure marine sand 
is oftOT found there. (Niebuhr, Lect on Eihnogr. 
vol. ii. p. 39.) 

In order to assist the reader in forming a clear 
idfsa^pf the niiture of the Roman liills, we shall 


insert a few measurements. They are taken from a 
paper by Sir George Schukbnrg in the “ Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions,” An. 1777 (vol. Ixvii. pt. 2. 
p. 594), and have been esteemed the most accurate. 
(Becker, Handhuch^ vol. i. p. 83, note.) Other 
measurements by Calandrelli are also annexed. The 
latter are according to the Paris foot, which equals 
12*785 inches English. 

Height above the Mediterranean: — 

Feet. 

Janiculum, near the Villa Spada - 260 

Aventine, near Priory of Malta • - 117 

Palatine, floor of imperial palace - - 133 

Caelian, near the CJaiuiian aqueduct - 125 

Esquiline, floor of S. Maria Mayyiore 15 4 
Gapitoline, W. end of the Tarpeian loik 118 
Viminal and Quirinal at their junction, in 
the Carthusian church, batlis of Dio¬ 
cletian - - - - - 141 

Pincian, garden of the ]'ilia Medici - 165 

Tiber, above the Mediterranean - - 33 

Convent of St. Clare in the Via de Spec- 

chi ------ 27 

Forum, near the arch of Severus - - 34 

Measurements from Calandrelli, in his anil Conn' 
Opuscoli astronomici e jisici {ap. Sach.'e, (iesch 
der Stadt Rom, vol. i. p. 697): — 

Paris feet 

Janiculum, floor of the clmrch of S. Pie¬ 
tro in Montorio (not the highest point 


of the hill).185 

Aventine, floor of 5. A/mio - - 146 

Palatine, floor of S. Bonavenfvra - 160 

Caelian, floor of S. Giovanni Laterano 158 
Esquiline, floor of S. Maria Maggiore - 177 

Capitol, floor of S. Maria cT Aracdi - 151 

Viminal, flix)r of S. Lor'enzo - - 160 

Quirinal, Palazzo Quirinale - - 148 

Pincian, floor of S. Trinita dd Monti - 150 

Vatican, floor of S'. Pietro - - - 93 


In ancient times, however, the hills must have ap¬ 
peared considerably higher than they do at pre.'-ent, 
as the valleys are now raised in many places fnini 
15 to 20 feet above their former level, and in some 
parts much more. (Lumisden, Ant. of Rome, p. 
137.) This remark is more particularly appli¬ 
cable to the forum, which is covered with rubbinh to 
a great depth; a circumstance which detracts much 
from the apparent height of the Gapitoline; whose 
sides, too, must formerly have been much more 
abrupt and precipitous than they now are. The 
much superior height of the Janiculum to that of any 
of the hills on the W. bank of the Til>er, will Jiave 
been remarked. Hence it enjoyed a noble pro-pect 
over the whole extent of the city and the Campagna 
beyond, to the mountains which bound the ea»tem 
horizon. The view has been celebrated by Martial^ 
(iv, 64), and may be still enjoyed either from the 
terrace in front of S. Pietro in Montorio^ or from / 
the spot where the Fontana Paolina now pours 
abundant waters :— ‘ 

** nine septem dominos videre roontea 
£t totam licet aestimare Rumam, 

Albaoos quoque Tusculosque colles 
Et qnodcunque jaoet sub urbe frigus.” 

Climate. * 

^ '^he climate of Rome appears to 
fthuch colder m 
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Bent Dionysius (xii. 8) records a winter in which 
the snow lay more than 7 feet deep at Rome, when 
houses were destroyed and men and cattle perished. 
Another severe winter, if it be not the same, is 
mentioned by Livy (v, 13) as occurring it.c. 398, 
when the Tiber was frozen over and the roads ren¬ 
dered impassable. (Cf. xl. 45, &c.) A very severe 
winter is also alluded to by St. .Augustin (de Civ. 
Dei, iii. 17). That such instances were rare, how¬ 
ever, appears from the minuteness with which they 
are recorded. Yet there are many passages in the 
classics which prove tliat a moderate degree of win¬ 
ter cold was not at all unusual, ('.r rather that it was 
of ordinary occurrence. Thus Pliny (xvii. 2) speaks 
of long snows as being beneficial to the corn; and 
allusions to winter will bo found in Cicero ((id Qu. 
Fr. ii. 12), Horace (Od. i.9, iii. 10), Martial (iv.l8), 
and in numerous other passages of ancient writers. 
At the present time the occurrence of even .such a 
degree of cold as may be inferred from these passages 
is extremely rare. One or two modem instances of 
severe winters are indeed recorded ; but, generally 
speaking, snow seldom falls, and never lies long upon 
the ground. This change of climate is accounted 
for by Dr. Arnold as follows: “ Allowing that the 
peninsular form of Italy must at all times have had 
its effect in softening the climate, still thew'oods and 
marshes of Cisalpine Gaul, and the perpetual snows 
of the Alps, lar more extensive than at present, 
owing to the uncultivated and uncleared .state of 
Switzerland and Germany, could not but have been 
felt even in the neighbourhood of Rome. Besides, 
even in the Apennines, and in hltruria and in Latium, 
the forests occupied a far greater space than in 
modern times ; this would increase the quantity of 
rain, and consequently the volume of water in tlie 
rivers; the floods would be greater and more nume¬ 
rous, and before mans dominion had completely sub¬ 
dued the whole country, there would bo a large ac¬ 
cumulation of water in the low grounds, which would 
Btill further increase the coldness of the atmo¬ 
sphere.*’ (Hist, of Rornty vol. i. p. 449.) 

But if the Roman climate is ameliorated with re¬ 
gard to the rigour of its winters, there is no reason 
to believe that the same is the case with respect to 
that unhealthy state of the atmosphere called ma- 
laria. In ancient times, Rome itself appears to have 
been tolerably free from this pestilence, whicli was 
confined to certain tracts of the surrounding country. 
This may have been partly owing to its denser 
population; for it is observed tluit in the more 
thickly inhabited districts of Rome there is even 
at present but little malaria. Strabo, speaking 
of Latium, observes that only a few s|X)ts near 
the coast were marshy and unwholesome (v. p. 
231), and a little further on give.s positive testi¬ 
mony to the healthine.ss of the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome 5’ iirrl irfd(a, tA /tiv 

xphs *P(i/ii7)y (Twinrovra /cal tA irpoiartio. 
abriiSy rh frphs T^vbdKarrav ra olv irpbr 
Tjjv dd^array \rr6v iirriv byitivd, rd &\\a evd^ 
ytayd t« /cal iraparrKricrlm 4('rt(TK‘i}fx4va, ib. p. 239). 
'To the same purpose is the testimony of Livy, who 
represents Oamillus describing the hills of Rome as 
“ saluberrimos codes and of Cicero (efc Rep. ii, 6): 
** locumque delegit et fontibus abundantem et in re- 
gione pestilenti salubrem: colics enim sunt, qui cum 
perflontur ipsi, turn afferunt umbram vallibus.” It 
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obvious that he meant just the reverse, — that tl 
shade of the hills secured their healthiness. Litt 
can be inferred with regard to any permanent mi 
laria from the altars which we are told were erecte 
to tlie goddesses Orbona and Febris on the Esquilir 
and in other places. (Cic. N. D. ii. 25; PHn. ii. £ 
Valer. Max. ii. 5. § 6.) Even the most health 
spots are not always exempt from fevers, much les 
a populous city during the heats of autumn. Th 
climate of Rome is at present reckoned unhealth 
from June till October; but Horace dreaded ouly th 
autumnal heats. (^Od. ii. 14. 15; Sat. ii. 6. 19. 
The season is more accurately defined in his Epistl 
to Maecenas, where he places it at the ripening o 
the fig; - 

“ dum ficus prima calorque 
Designatorem decorat lictoribus atris.” 

(A>. i. 7. 5.) 

In the same epistle (v. 10) ho .seems to expect as 
a usual occurrence that the Alban fields would be 
covered with snow in the winter. 

PART I. HISTORY OF THE CITY. 

1. Traditions re.specting tiik Foundations 
OF Rome. 

Tlie history of the foundation of Rome is lost in 
the darkness of remote antiquity. When the great¬ 
ness of the city, and its progre.ss in arts and letters, 
awakened curiosity rc.s]>ecting its origin, authentic 
record.s on the subject, if indeed they bad ever ex¬ 
isted, were no longer to he found. Hence a license 
of conjecture whicli lias produced at the least no fewer 
than twenty-five distinct legends respecting the foun¬ 
dation of Rome. To record all these, many of which 
are merely variations of the same story, would be 
beside the purpose of the present article. The 
student who desires a complete account of them will 
find them very clearly stated in Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis’s Inquiry into the Credibility of the early 
Roman History (vol.i. p.394,8eq.), and also, though 
not so fully, in Niebuhr’s JHsioi'y of Rome (Eng. 
Trunsl. vol, i. p. 214, seq.), chiefly derived from the 
following ancient sources: Diony.s. Halic. i, c. 72 
—74; riut. Rom. 1, 2; Servius, ad Virg. Aen. 
i. 273; and Fe.stus, a. r./£oma. The importance 
of the subject, however, and the frequent allusions 
to it in the classical writers, will not permit us to 
pass it over in perfect silence; and we shall therefore 
mention, as compendiously as possible, some of the 
principal traditions. 

All the theories on the subject may bo reduced to 
three general heads, as follows ;—1. That Rome wafl 
founded in the age preceding the Trojan War, II. 
That it was founded by Aeneas, or otlier persons, a 
little after the fall of Troy. III. That Romulus, 
grandson of Numitor, king of Alba Longa, was its 
founder, several centuries after the Trojan War. 

Many who held the first of these opinions ascribed 
the building of Rome to the Pelasd, and thought 
that its name wa.s derived from the force of 

their arms. (Plut. Rom, 1.) Others r<»garded it 
as having been founded by an indigenous Italian 
tribe, and called Valentia, a name of the saiue im¬ 
port, which, after the arrival of Evander and other 
Greeks, was translated into Rome. (Nieb»''‘»*^ Hiat. 
vol. i. p. 214.) A *^jthan 

either of the precedi -first 

^founded by the Arcl •qo^rars 
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Bettled on the Palatine hill seems also to have been 
sometimes accepted by those who referred the real 
foundation of Rome to a much later period. The 
tradition respecting this settlement is interesting to 
the topographer, as the names of certain places at 
Rome were said to be derived from circumstances 
connected with it. The Palatium, or Palatine hill, 
itself was thought to have been named after the Ar¬ 
cadian town of Pallantium, the n and one I having 
been dropped in the course of time ; though others 
derived the appellation in different ways, and espe¬ 
cially from Pallas, the grandson of Evander by his 
daughter Dyna and Hercules (Pans. viii. 43; 
Dionys. i. 32.) So, too, the Porta Carmentalis of 
the Servian city derived its name from a neighbour¬ 
ing altar of Carmentis, or Carmenta, the mother of 
Evander. (Dionys. 1. c.; Virg. Aen. viii. 338.) 
Nothing indeed can be a more striking proof of the 
antiquity of this tradition, as well as of the deep root 
which it must have taken among the Roman people, 
than the circumstance that to a late period divine | 
honours continued to be paid to Carmenta, as well 
as to Evander himself. Another indication of a i 
similar tendency was the belief which prevailed 1 
among the Romans, and was entertained even by ' 
such writers as Livy and Tacitus, that letters and 
the arts of civilisation were first introduced among 
them by Evander. (Liv. i. 7; Tac. Ann. xi. 14; 
Plut. a. R. 56.) 

The gi'eater part of those who held the second 
opinion regarded Aeneas, or one of his immediate 
descendants, as the founder of Rome. This theory 
was particularly current among Greek writers. 
Sometimes the Trojans alone were regarded as the 
founders ; sometimes they are represented as uniting 
in the task with the Aborigines. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, Greeks are substituted for Trojans, and the 
origin of Rome is ascribed to a son of Ulysses and 
Circe; nay, in one case Aeneas is represented as 
coming into Italy in company with Ulysses. But 
though this view was more particularly Grecian, it 
was adopted by some Latin writers of high repute. 
Sallust (^Cat. 6) ascribes a Trojan origin to Rome; 
snd Propertius (iv. 1), without expressly naming 
Aeneas as the founder, evidently refers its origin to 
hrm:— 

“ Hoc quodcunque vides, hospes,qua maxima Roma 
est. 

Ante Phrygem Aenean colliset herba fuit;” 

though in the same passage ho also refers to the 
occupation of the Palatine hill by Evander. One 
very prevalent form of this tradition, which appears 
to have been known to Aristotle (Dionys. i. 72), 
represents either a matron or a female slave, named 
Romd, as burning the ships after the Trojans had 
landed. They were thus compelled to remain ; and 
when the settlement became a flourishing city, they 
named it after the woman who had been the cause 
of its foundation. / 

The third form ot tradition, which ascribed the 
origin of Rome to Romulus, was by far the most 
universally received among the Romans. It must 
be regarded as ultimately forming the national tra¬ 
dition ; and there is every probability that it was of 
native growth, as many of its incidents serve to ex¬ 
plain Roman rites and institutions, such as the wor¬ 
ship of Vesta, the Lupercalia, Larentalia, Lemuria, 
Arval Brothers, &c. (Lewis, vol. i. p. 409.) The 
legend was of high antiquity among the Romans, 
although inferior in this respect to some of the Greek 
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accounts. It was recoi-ded in its present form by 
Fabius Pictor, one of the earliest Roman annalists, 
and was adopted by other ancient antiquarians and 
historians (Dionys. i. 79). Nay, from the testimony 
of Livy wo may infer that it prevailed at a much 
earlier date, since he tells us (x. 23) that an image 
of the she-wolf suckling the two royal infants was 
erected near the Ficus Ruininalis by the curule aediles, 
B. c. 296.* The story is too well known to bo re¬ 



peated here. We shall merely remark that although 
according to this tradition Aeneas still remains the 
mythical ancestor of the Romans, yet that the building 
of two cities and the lapse of many generations in¬ 
tervene between his arrival in Italy and the founda¬ 
tion of Rome by his descendant Romulus. Aeneas 
himself founds Lavinium, and his son A.scaniu8 
Alba Longa, after a lapse of thirty years. We are 
little concerned about the sovereigns who are sup¬ 
posed to have reigned in the latter city down to the 
time of Numitor, the grandfather of Romulus, ex- 


* It has been conjectured that this was probably 
the same statue mentioned by Cicero (de Div. i. 12, 
Cat. iii. 8), and described as having been struck by 
lightning; but this can hardly be the case, as the 
iin.age described by Cicero stood in the Capitol. 
A bronze statue answering Cicero’s description is 
still preserved in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, 
which is regarded by Niebuhr as a genuine relic 
{Hist. vol. i. p. 210), and has been immor¬ 
talised in the verse of Byron. A modern critic 

finds it a product^n too clumsy for the state of Ro¬ 
man art at the time assigned by Livy, and thinks 
that the holes in the hind-leg of the wolf were not 
produced by lightning, but arise from a defect in 
the casting. (Braun, Ruins and Museums of Rome^ 
p. 81.) Fabius Pictor, however, who mentions tliis 
statue in the passage cited from his work by 

Dionysius (1. c.), expressly remarks the primitive 
nature of its workmanship,— iroii/ifxara 

iraXalas ipyaertas, — though considerably less than 
a century must have elapsed between his time and the 
date of its erection. It was rude, therefore, even 
when compared with the state of Roman art towards 
the end of the third century n. c., though it had 
been erected only at the beginning of that century. 
Momm.sen is inclined to believe that the Capitoline 
wolf is the genuine one erected by the Ogulnii and 
described by Livy, from the circumstance of its 
having been found near the arch of Severus. (i>e 
Comiiio Rom., in the Annali delV InstiiuU), 1844, 
vol. xvi. p. 300.) Whoever has seen the group will 
perhaps at all events agree with Winckelmaqn that 
the twins are evidently of a different peri<^ from 
the wolf. 
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cept in 80 far as they may serve to ascertain the era 
of Rome. The account which has the most preten¬ 
sions to accuracy is that given by Dionysius (i. 65, 
70, 71) and by Diodorus (Fr. lib. viii. vol. iv. p. 21, 
Bipont). The sum of the reigns here given, allowing 
five years for that of Aeneas, who died in the seventh 
year after the taking of Troy, is 432 years — 
that is, down to the second*year of Numitor, when 
Rome was founded by Romulus, in the first year of 
the 7th Olympiad. Now this agrees very closely 
with Varro’s era for tlie foundation of Rome, viz., 
753 B. o. For Troy having been taken, according 
to the era of Eratosthenes, in 1184 b. c., the ditfer- 
encc between 1184 and 7.53 leaves 431 years for 
the duration of the Alban kingdom. 

Varro’s date for the foundation of Rome is that 
generally adopted. Other authorities place it rather 
later: Cato, in 751 b.c.; Polybius, in 750; Fabius 
Pictor, in 747. 

This is not the place to enter into the question 
whether these dates of the Alban kings were the 
invention of a later age, in order to satisfy the re¬ 
quirements of chronology. It will suffice to remark 
that the next most prevalent opinion among those 
Romans who adopted the main points of this tradition 
assigned only three centuries to the Alban kings 
before the foundation of Rome. This was the opinion 
of Virgil (Acn. i. 272),— 

“ Hie jam tercentum totos regnabitur annos,” 

— of Justin, of Trogus Pompeius (xliii. 1), and of 
Livy (i. 29), who assigns a period of 400 years 
for the existence of Alba, and places its destruction 
a centuiy after the foundation of Rome. At all 
events the preponderance of testimony tends very 
strongly to show that Rome was not founded till 
several centuries after the Urojan War. Timaeus 
seems to have been the first Greek writer who 
adopted the account of the foundation of Rome by 
Romulus. (Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 218.) 

II. The City of Romulus. 

The Roman historians almost unanimously relate 
that Rome originally consisted of the city founded by 
Romulus on the Palatine. (Liv. i. 7 ; Veil. i. 8 ; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 24; Dionys. i. 88; Cell. xiii. 14; Ov. 
TV. iii. 1. 29, &c.) The ancient settlement of Evan- 
der on the same hill, as well as a city on the Capi- 
toline called Satumia (Varr. L. L. v. § 42, Miill.; 
Festus, p. 322, Mtill.), and another on Mons Jani- 
culus called Aenca or Antipolis (Dionys. i. 73; Plin. 
iii. 9), must be supposed to have disappeared at the 
time of its foundation, if indeed they had ever existed. 
It seems probable enough, as Dionysius says, tliat 
villages were previously scattered about on the 
seven hills ; but the existence of a place called Va- 
tica or Vaticum, on the right bank of the Tiber, and 
of a Quirium on the Quirinal, rests solely on the 
conjecture of Niebuhr vol. i. p, 223, seq., 

289, seq., Eng. Trans.) 

Pomoerium .—Tacitus has given in the following 
passage the fullest and most authentic account of the 
circuit of the Romnlean city: “Sed initium con- 
dendi, et quod pomoerium Romulus posuerit, noscere 
hand absurdum reor. Igitur a foro Boario, ubi 
aereum tauri simulacrum adspicimus, quia id genus 
animalium aratro subditur, sulcus designandi oppidi 
coeptus, ut magnam Herculis aram amplecterotur. 
Inde oertis spatiis inteijecti lapides, per ima mentis 
JPalatini ad aram Consi, mox ad Curias Veteres, 
turn ad saceUom Larum; foromque Romanum et 
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Capitolium non a Romulo sed a Tito Tatio additum 
urbi credidere.” (Ann. xii. 24.) 

According to this description, the point where the 
furrow of the pomoerium commenced was marked by 
the statue of a bull, whence the name of the Forum 
Boarium was by some writers afterwards derived. 
The Forum Boarium lay under the westernmost 
angle of the Palatine ; and the furrow probably 
began a little beyond the spot where the Arcus 
Argentarius now stands, close to the church of S. 
Giorgio in Velabro. embracing the altar of Hercules, 
or Ara Maxima, which stood in the same forum : — 

“ Con.stituitque sibi, quae Maxima dicitur, aram. 
Hie ubi pars urbis de bove nomen habet.” 

(Ov.Fast. i. 681.) 

Hence it proceeded along the north side of the 
Vallis Murcia (Circus Maximus), as far as the 
Ara Consi. According to pecker (^Handbiickj p. 98, 
de Muris, ^c. p. 11), this altar must be sought 
towards the lower end of the Circus, near the 
.southernmost angle of the Palatine; but he gives no 
authority for tliis opinion, which is a mere assump¬ 
tion, or rather a petitio principii from the passage 
of Tacitus before quoted, whence he thinks that it 
mu.st necessarily be referred to the spot indicated. 
(flandb. p. 468, and p. 665, note 1438.) But there 
is nothing at all in the words of Tacitus to warrant 
this inference ; and there seems to be no good reason 
why we should dispute the authority of Tertullian, 
from whom we learn that the Ara Consi stood near 
the first ineta of the circus, and therefore somewhere 
near the middle of the SW, side of the Palatine 
(“et nunc araConsoilli in Circo defossa est ad primas 
metas,” de Spect. 5). Hence, after turning, of course, 
the southernmost point of the Palatine, where the 
Septizonium of Severus afterwards stood, the po¬ 
moerium proceeded through the valley between the 
Palatine and Caelius ( Pio de S. Gregorio) to the 
Curiae Veteres. The situation of this last place has 
been the subject of much dispute. Niebuhr (Hist. 
vol. i. p. 288), though with some hesitation (ih. note 
735), and Bunsen (Beschreibungy vol. i. p. 138), 
place the Curiae Veteres near the baths of Titus on the 
E.squiline, and they arc followed byMiiller (F<rtts^er, 
vol. ii. p. 143). This view appears, however, to be 
founded on no authority, except that of the modern 
writers Blondus Flavius and Lucius Faanns, who 
state that the part of the Esquiline called Carinae, 
and even the baths of Titus themselves, were de¬ 
signated in ancient notarial documents as “ Curia 
Vetus.” But, first, it is highly improbable that 
Tacitus, in his description, should have taken so long 
a stride as from the Ara Consi, in the middle of the 
SW. side of the Palatine, to the Esquiline, without 
mentioning any intervening place. Again: if the 
line of the pomoerium had proceeded so far to the N., 
it must have embraced the Velia as well as the Pa¬ 
latine, as Bunsen assumes (/. c.); and this must have 
destroyed that squareness of form which, ns we shall 
see further on, procured for the city of Romulus the 
appellation of “ Roma Quadrate.” That the furrow 
was drawn at right angles following the natural line 
of the hill we are assured by more than one au¬ 
thority (vfpiypddpft rerpdtyupov <rxfi|>Aa ry 
Dionys. i. 88; antiquissimum pomoerium, quod a 
Romulo institutum est. Palatini mentis radicibus 
terminabatur, Gell. xiii. 14), But, further, it may 
be shown from satisfactory testimony that the Curiae 
Veteres were not seated on the Esquiline, but between 
the Palatine and Caelian. Thus the NotUia^ in de- 
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scribing the 10th Regio, or Pulatium, marks the 
bonndkries as follows, taking the reverse direction of 
that followed by Tacitus; “Continet casam Romuli, 
aedem Matris Deum et Apollinis Rhamnusii, Penta- 
pylum, domum Augnstinianam et Tiberianam, Au- 
guratorinm, aream Palatinam, aedem Jovis Victoris, 
domum Dionis, Curiam Veterem, Fortunam Respici- 
entem, Septizonium Divi Severi, Victoriam Germani- 
cianam, Lupercal.” The Curiae Veteres are here 
mentioned in the singular number; but there is some 
authority for this deviation. Thus Ovid (Fast. iii. 
139) says:— 

“ Janua tunc regis posita viret arbore Phoebi; 

Ante tuas ht idem, Curia prisca, fores,” 

where the Curia Prisca is identified with the Curiae 
Veteres by the following passage in Macrobius:— 
“ Eodem quoque ingrediente mense tarn in Regia 
(7mMque atque flaminum domibus, laurcae veteres 
novis laurels mntabantur.^ (Sat. i. 12.) Now, in order 
to determine the precise situation of the Curia Vetus of 
the ATo^i^, it must be borne in mind that the “ Domus 
Augustiniana,” or palace of Augustus, occupied a 
considerable portion of the NE. side of the Palatine, 
commencing at the N. comer, as will be shown in 
treating the topography of the later city, and end¬ 
ing probably opposite to the arch of Titus, where 
the entrance was situated. Proceeding eastward, 
along the same side of the hill, we find enumerated 
the Auguratorium and Area Palatina. Then follows 
the temple of Jupiter Victor, which wo must not 
confound, as Becker does(Arani/A p. 100, cf. p. 422, 
note 847; see Preller, Regionen, p. 186), with that 
of Jupiter Stator, since the latter, according to the 
Notiiia, lay rather more northwards in the 4th 
Regio, and probably on or near the Summa Sacra 
Via. That of Jupiter Victor, then, must have lain 
to the E. of the palace, and, as there is but a short 
space left on this side of the hill, it is probable that 
the Domus Dionis must be placed at least at its 
extreme NE. angle, if not on the side facing the 
Caelian. The Curia Vetus, of course, lay more to 
the S., and perhaps towards the middle of the E. 
side of the Palatind. Its site near the temple (or 
statue) of Fortuna Respiciens is confirmed by ihe 
Batis Capitolina^ which mentions in the 10th Regio 

“ Vicus Curiarum ” near to another of Fortuna 
Respiciens. (Gruter, imer. ccl.) The fourth point 
mentioned by Tacitus — the Aedes Lamm— lay on 
the Summa Sacra Via, and therefore at about the 
middle of the NE. side of the Palatine hill. (“ Aedem 
Lamm in Summa Sacra Via,” Mon. Ancyr. ; “ Ancus 
Martins (habitavit) in S^^mma Sacra Via, ubi aedes 
Larum est,” Solin. i. 24.) At this point the historian 
finishes bis description of the pomoerium of Romulus, 
and proceeds to say that the forum and Capitol 
were believed to have been added to the city not by 
that monarch but by Titus Tatius. Hence he is 
charged with leaving about a third of the pomoerium 
undefined ; and, in order to remedy this defect, 
Becker (de Muna^ ^c. p. 14, Handb. p. 102), not 
without the sanction of other critics and editors, 
proposes to alter the punctuation of the passage, and 
to read “ turn ad sacellum Larum fommque Ro- 
manum; et Capitolium non a Romulo,” &c. But in 
truth little is gained by this proceeding — only the 
short space from the arch of Titus to the N. point 
of the Palatine, whilst the remaining part of the 
line from thence to the Forum Boarium still remains 
undescribed. But what is worse, even this little is 
g^ned at the expense of truth; since, strictly speak¬ 


ing, a line drawn from the Aedes Larum to the forum 
would include the temple of Vesta (S. Maria 
ratrice), which, as we learn from Dionysius (ii. 65), 
lay outside the walls of Romulus. Moreover, ac¬ 
cording to the emended punctuation, it might be 
doubtful whether Tacitus meant that the forum was 
included in the Romulean city, or not; and it was 
apparently to obviate this objection that Becker 
proposed to insert hoc before et (hoc et Capitolium), 
But these are liberties which sober criticism can 
hardly allow with the text of such a writer. Tacitus 
was not speaking like a common topographer or 
regionary, who is obliged to identify with painful 
accuracy every step as he proceeds. It is more con¬ 
sistent with his sententious style that, having car¬ 
ried the line thus far, he left his readers to complete 
it from the rough indication —which at the same 
time conveyed an important historical fact —that 
the forum and Capitol, which skirted at some dis¬ 
tance the northem angle of the hill, were added by 
Tatius, and lay therefore outside the walls of Ro¬ 
mulus. His readers could not err. It was well 
known that the original Rome was square; and, 
having indicated the middle point in each of the 
sides, he might have been charged with dulness had 
ho written, “ turn ad sacellum Larum, inde ad forum 
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Boariam.** Bansen, however, has assamed from the 
omission that the line of wall never proceeded be¬ 
yond the Sacellum Larum, and that, indeed, it was 
not needed; the remaining space being suiHciently 
defended by a marsh or lake which surronnded 
it. (Besckr. vol. i. p. 138.) But, as the Sacellum 
Larum lay on high ground, on the top of the Velian 
ridge, this could not have been a reason for not 
carrying the wall farther; and even if there was 
a marsh lower down, we cannot but suppose, as 
Becker observes (de Mur. p. 14), that the pomoe- 
rium must have been carried on to its termination. 
Indeed the Porta Roinanula, one of the gates of the 
Bomulean city, lay, as we shall presently see, on the 
NW. side, a little to the N. of the spot whence 
Tacitus commences his description; and if there was 
a gate there, a fortiori there was a wall. 

The line described by Tacitus is that of the fur¬ 
row, not of the actual wall; but, in the case at least 
of a newly founded city, the wall must have very 
closely followed this line. The apace between them 
— the wall being inside — was the pomoeriuin, 
literally, “ behind the wall ” (post inocrum = mu- 
rum); and this space could not be ploughed or cul¬ 
tivated. The line of the furrow, or boundary of the 
pomoerium, was marked by stones or cippi. The 
name pomoerium was also extended to another open 
space within the walla which was kept free from 
buildings. The matter is very clearly explained by 
Livy in the following passage: — “ Pomoerium, verbi 
vim solum intuentes, postmocrium interpretantur 
ease. Est autem magis circa murum locus, quern 
in condendis urbibus olim Etrusci, qua niuruin duc- 
turi esbont, certis circa terminis inaugurato conse- 
crabant: ut neque interiore parte aedificia moenibus 
coutinuarentur, quae nunc vulgo etiam conjungunt; 
et extrinsecus puri aliquid ab huinano cultu pateret 
soli. Hoc spatium, quod nequo habitari neque 
arari fas erat, non magis quod past murum esset, 
quam quod murus post id, pomoerium Romani ap- 
pelJarunt: et in urbis incremento semper, quantum 
moenia processura erant, tantum termini hi conso- 
crati proferebantur ” (i. 44). Every city founded, 
like ^me, after the Etruscan manner, had a po¬ 
moerium. The rites observed in drawing the boun¬ 
dary line, called “ primigenius sulcus ” (Paul. Diac. 
p. 236, Mlill.), were as follows: the founder, dressed in 
Gabinian fashion (einctu Gabino), yoked to a plough, 
on an auspicious day, a bull and a cow, the former 
on the off side, the latter on the near side, and, pro¬ 
ceeding always to the left, drew the furrow marking 
the boundary of the pomoerium. There was a mys¬ 
tical meaning in the ceremony. The bull on the 
outside denoted that the mules were to be dreadful 
to external enemies, whilst the cow inside typified 
the women who were to replenish the city with in¬ 
habitants. (Joanu. Lydus, do Mem. iv. 50.) The 
furrow represented the ditch; the clods thrown up, 
the wall; and persons followed the plough to throw 
inwards those clods which had fallen outwards. At 
the places left for the gates, the plough was lifted 
up and carried over the profane space. (Varr. L. L. 
V. § 143, MUII.; Pint. Q. R. 27, Rojn. 11.) The 
whole process has been summed up in the following 
vigorous words of Cato: — “ Qui urbem novam con- 
det,tauro et vacca aret; ubi araverit, murum faciat; 
ubi portam vult esse, aratrum sustollat et portet, 
et portam vocet.” (qp. Isidor. xv. 2,3.) 

The religious use of the pomoerium was to define 
the boundary of the auspicia urbana, or city au¬ 
spices. (Varr. I c.) So GelUus, from the books of 
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the Roman augurs: “Pomoerium est locus intra 
agrum effatum per totius urbis circuitum pone muros 
regionibus certis determinatus, qui facit fioem 
urbani auspicii ” (xiii. 14). From this passage it 
appears that the pomoerium itself stood within 
another district called the “ ager eflatus.” This 
was also merely a religious, or augural, division of 
territory, and was of five kinds, viz. the ager Ro- 
manus, Gabinus, peregrinus, hosticus, and incertus, 
or the Roman, Gabinian, foreign, hostile, and doubtful 
territories. (Varr. v. § 33, MUll.) These agri or 
territories were called “ effati,” because the augurs 
declared (effati sunt) after this manner the bounds 
of the celestial auguries taken beyond the pomoe¬ 
rium. (Id. vi. § 53, Mlill.) Hence in this sense the 
Ager Roinanus is merely a religious or augural 
division, and must not be confounded with the Ager 
Roinanus in a political sense, or the territory actually 
belonging to the Roman people. It was the territory 
declared by the augurs Its that in which alone 
auguries might be taken respecting foreign and mili¬ 
tary affairs; and hence the reason why we find so many 
accounts of generals returning to Rome to take the 
auguries afresh. (Liv. viii. 30, x. 3, xxiii. 19, &c.) 

It is imjiossible to determine exactly how much 
space was left for the pomoerium between the fur¬ 
row and the wall. In the case of the Romulean 
city, however, it was probably not very extensive, 
as the nature of tlie ground, especially on the side 
of Mons Caelius, would not allow of any great 
divergence from the base of the hill. Besides, the 
boundaries already laid down on the N. side, as the 
Sacellum Larum and Aedcs Vestae, show that the lino 
ran very close under the Palatine. This question 
depends upon another, whicli there is no evidence to 
determine satisfactorily, namely, whether the wall 
crowned the summit of the liill or ran along its base. 
The former arrangement seems the more probable, 
both because it was the most natural and usual mode 
of fortification, and because we should otherwise in 
some parts hardly find room enough for the pomoerium. 
Besides, one at least of the gates of the Romulean 
city, as we shall see further on, was approached by 
steps, and must therefore have stood upon a height. 
There seems to be no good authority for Niebuhr’s 
assumption (Hist. voL i. p. 287, seq.) that the original 
city of Romulus was defended merely by the sides 
of tho hill being escarped, and that the line of the 
pomoerium was a later enlargement to enclose a 
suburb which bad sprung up round about its foot. 
It is surprising how Niebuhr, who had seen the 
ground, could imagine that there was room for such 
a suburb with a pomoerium. Besides, we are ex¬ 
pressly told by Tacitus (i! c.) that the line of the 
pomoerium which he describes was the hegitming of 
building the city (initium condendi). Indeed Nie¬ 
buhr seems to have had some extraordinary ideas 
respecting the nature of the ground about the 
Palatine, when he describes the space between that 
hill and the Caelius, now occupied by the road 
called Via di S. Gregorio^ as “a wide and con¬ 
venient plain!” (^Hist. i. 390, cf. p. 391.) An 
obscure tradition is mentioned indeed by Greek 
writers, according to which there was a Roma 
Quadrata distinct from and older than the city ot 
Romulus (irpi rrjs ra(rr 7 )S 'P«6;uijs, 

tiKritTt 'PoifxvXos rrtpl r^u ^awrrihov oheiav 4k, 
6pfi naAarl^, rtrpdywvos iKrhBrj irop^ 

*P<&fiov 'Pdpovs xa\aior4pov Totirwv, Dion 
Cass. Fr. Vales. 3, 6, p. 10 , St; cf. Tzetzes, ad 
Lycophr. v. 1232). But, as Becker observes (JScundb* 
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p. 106), we sliould infer from these words that the 
Rome alluded to was not on the Palatine, but on 
some other hill Plutarch, indeed, also alludes to 
the same tradition {Rom. 9), and describes Romulus 
as building this Roma Quadruta and afterwards en¬ 
larging it. We also find some obscure hints to the 
same purpose in Latin authors. Thus Solinus: “ Nam 
ut affirmat Varro, auclor diligent issimus, Romam 
condidit Romulus, Marte genitus et Rhea Silvia, vel 
ut nonnulli, Marte et Ilia, diclaque est primum 
Roma quadrata, quod ad aequilibrium foret posita. 
Ea incipit a silva, quae est in area Apollinis, et ad 
supercilium scalarum Caci habet terminum, ubi 
tugurium fuit Faustuli” (i. 2). Now we must not 
take the whole of this account to be Varro’s, as 
Becker does. {De Muris, <^c. p. 18, seq., Handb. 
p. 106.) All that belongs to Varro seems to be 
taken from a passage still extant resjxjcting the 
parentage of Rcanulus (L. L. v. § 144, MUll.), and 
the words after “ vel ut eionnulli,” &c. belong to 
Solinus himself. Varro, therefore, is not, as Becker 
asserts, a witness to Rome having been called 
quadrata. The following passage in Festus, how¬ 
ever, manifestly alludes to anotlier sense of Roma 
Quadrata, namely, as a certain hallowed place 
which every city built with Etruscan rites possessed, 
and in which were deposited such things as wore 
considered of good omen in founding a city, and 
which are described by Ovid {Fasti, iv. 821; cf. 
Plut. Aom. 11): “ Quadrata Roma in Palatio ante 
templum Apollinis dicitur, ubi reposita sunt quae 
soleut boni ominis gratia in urbe condenda adhiberi, 
quia saxo munitus est initio in speciem quadratam. 
Ejus loci Ennius meminit, cum ait: ‘ et quis est 
erat Romae regnare quadratac’” (p. 258, Miill.). 
The place here described was, in fact, the umndus 
of the Romulean city. The words of Solinus, though 
we are ignorant of the exact position of the places 
which he mentions, seem to denote too large an area 
to be reconciled with the description of Festus. In 
confirmation of the latter, however, Becker {llandh. 
p. 107) adduces a fragment of the Cupitolino plan 
(Bellori, Tab. xvi.), with the imperfect inscription 
REA APO (area Apollinis), and, on the space beside 
it, a plan of a square elevation with steps ut two of 
its sides. This, he observes, exactly answers to the 
description of Festus, being a “ locus saxo munitus 
in speciem quadratam;” and the area Apollinis was 
naturally before his temple. 'I'hat the whole of the 
Romulean city, however, was also called quadrata, 
is evident, not only from a passage of Dionysius 
before cited, where he speaks of the temple of Vesta 
being outside of the Rome called Quadrata {^6ri rijs 
Tf7pay(i>ifov KaXovfievTjs 
irtixiffePf iartp, ii. 65), but also from the 
mutilated fragment of Ennius, quoted by Festus in 
the passage just cited. It is without sense as it 
stands, and Muller’s emendation appears certain: - 

Et qui so sperat Romae regnare quadratae,” 

where the meaning is inapplicable to a mere mundus, 
and must be referred to the entire city. 

Gates of the Palatine city. — It was required that 
in a town built, like Rome, with Etruscan rites, 
there should be at least tliree gates and three 
temples, namely, to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva 
(Serv. ad Aen. i. 422); and we learn from Pliny 
(iii. 9) that the city of Romulus had, in fact, three 
if not four gates. In the time of Varro, three gates 
existed at Rome besides those of the Servian walls, 
and two of these can be referred with certainty to 
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the Palatine city. “ Praeterea intra muros video 
portas dici. In palatio Mucionis, a mugitu, quod 
ea pecus in bucita circum antiquom oppidum ex- 
igebuut. Alteram Romanulain ab Roma dictam, 
quae habet gradus in Nova Via ad Volupiae sacelinm. 
Tortia est Janualis dicta ab Jano; et ideo ibi positum 
Jani signum ; ct jus institutum a Pompilio, ut 
scribit in Annalibus Piso, ut sit aperta semper, ni.si 
quoin bellum sit nusquain.” {L. L. v. §§ 164, 165, 
MUll.) The gate hero called Mucio by Varro is the 
same as that called ^lugio by otlier writers, by an 
ordinary interchange of c and g, as in Caius for 
Gaius, Cerinalus for Gcrmalus, &c. Thus Varro him¬ 
self, as cited by Nonius (xii. 51. p. 531, M.) is made 
to call it Mugio. In Paulus Diaconus (p. 144, MUll.) 
we find the adjective form Mugionia, erroneously 
formed, however, from Mugius, the name of a man; 
ami lastly, th6 fonn Mugonia in Solinus (i. 24). 

The most important passage for determining the 
situation of this gate is Livj’s description (i. 12) of 
I the buttle between the Sabines and Romans. The 
former occupy the Capitoline hill, the latter are ar¬ 
rayed ill the valley beneath. The Romans mount 
to the attack, but are rejmlscd and driven back 
towards the “ old gate ” (“adveterem portam”) of the 
Palatiuni. Romulus, who is stationed on the high 
ground near it (the summit of the Velia), vows to 
erect on this spot a temple to Jupiter, under the 
name of “ Stator,” if he arrest the flight of the 
Romans. At this time the Sabines had driven back 
the Romans to the extremity of what was after¬ 
wards the forum, and their leader Metius Curtius 
had even penetrated nearly to tlie gate of tlie Pala- 
tiuin. The Romans, however, rally; the Sabines 
arc repulsed, and the combat is renewed in tlie 
valley between the two lulls. Dionysius confirms 
the site of the gale by describing it as leading to 
I the Palatium from the Sumnia Sacra Via; which 
street, as will be seen when we come to describe tlio 
topograpliy of the later city, crossed the ridge of 
the Velia at this spot ('Pa!)Ui/Aoy fikv 'OpQwalcp Ait 
{Uphu ibpvaard) irapb. rais Kahovfxivais MvKdviai 
TTi'Aaty, at (pipovaiv us rb Ilahdriop iK rris Upas 
d8o0, ii. 50). The spot is further identified by a 
graphic passage in Ovid, where the citizen who 
serves as CietTone to liis book conducts it from the 
fora of tlio Caesars along the Sacra Via, and, liaving 
crossed the eastern extremity of the Forum Ro- 
inanum, arrives at the temple of Vesta; then pro¬ 
ceeding onwards up the Sacra Via, first points out 
the former residence of Numa, and then, turning to 
the right, indicates the gate of the palace: — 

“ Paruit et ducens, ‘ Ilaec sunt foraCaesaris, inquit; 
llaec est a saeris quae via nomen habet. 

Ilic locus est Vestac, qui Pallada servat et ignem; 
llic fuit antiqui regia parv.a Numae.’ 

Inde petens dextram, ‘ Porta est, ait, ista Palatl: 
Hie Stator; hoc primum condita Roma loco 
est.’” {Tri^t iii. 1.27.) 

The site of the temple of Jupiter Stator here given 
is confirmed by other writers. Thus it is described 
by Livy (i. 41) as near the palace of Tarquinius 
Priscus, from the windows of which, overhanging 
the Nova Via, Tanaquil addressed the people. Now, 
as will bo shown in its proper place, tlio Nova Via 
ran for some distance parallel with the Sacra Via, 
and between it and the Palatine, and, at its highest 
point near this gate, was called “ Summa,” like the 
Sacra Via. Thus Solinus (i. 24): “Tarquinius 
Priscus ad Mugoniam Portam supra Sumnuun 

8 A 4 
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Novam Viam (habitavit)." The site of the tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter Stator near the Summa Sacra Via 
is sufficiently certain without adopting the proof 
adduced by Becker from the equestrian statue of 
Cloelia, the history of which he completely misunder¬ 
stands. The passage from Pliny (xxxiv. 13) which 
he quotes (note 156) relates to another and appa¬ 
rently a rival statue of Valeria, the daughter of 
Publicola, who disputed with Cloelia the honour of 
having swum the Tiber, and escaped from the cus¬ 
tody of Pqrsena. Indeed, the two rival legends seem 
to have created some confusion among the ancients 
themselves ; and it was a disputed point in the 
time, of Plutarch whether the existing statue was 
that of Cloelia or Valeria. (Pop/. 19.) Becker 
confounds these two statues, and asserts (note 155) 
that Pliny, as well as Dionysius, speaks of the 
statue of Cloelia as no longer existing in his time. 
But Pliny, on the contrary, in the very chapter 
quoted, mentions it as still in being: ‘‘ Cloeliae 
etiam status est equestris.” It was the statue of 
Valeria that had disappeared, if indeed it had 

ever existed except in the account of Aiinius 
Fetialis. Pliny, therefore, must share the cas¬ 
tigation bestowed by Becker on Plutarch and 

Servius for their careless topography ; whose 

assertion as to the existence of the statue in their 

time he will not believe, though the latter says 
he had seen it with his own eyes (ad Aen. viii. 
646). The only ground which Becker has for so 
peremptorily contradicting these three respectable 
authorities is a passage in Dionysius (v. 35); who, 
however, only says that when he was at Rome the 
statue no longer stood in its place (ravrriv ritA(7s 
oifK Irt KiifAtyTjv fVpojUiy), and that on inquiry 
he was told that it had been destroyed (i}<payla$ri') 
in a fire that Ijad raged among the surrounding 
houses. But Dionysius may have been misinformed; 
or perhaps i\<payi<rdr] is to be taken in its literal 
sense, and the statue was only removed for a while 
out of sight. We may assume, therefore, that it had 
been restored to its original position in the period 
which elapsed between Dionysius and Pliny, and 
that it continued to adorn the Summa Sacra Via for 
some centuries after the time of the former writer. 

The preceding passages abundantly establish the 
site of the Porta Mugioiiis at that spot of the Pala¬ 
tine which faces the Summa Sacra Via, or present 
arch of Titus; nor does it seem necessary, by way 
of further proof, to resort to the far-fetched argument 
adduced by Becker from the nature of the ground 
(Handb. p. 113), namely, that this is the only spot 
on the NE. face of the hill which offers a nat\iral 
ascent, by the road ( Via Polveriera) leading up to 
the Convent of S. Bonaventura, That road, indeed, 
has all the appearance of being an artificial rather 
than a natural ascent, and may have been made 
centuries after the time of Romulus. Unfortunately, 
too, for Becker’s round assertioti on this subject 
(Handb. p. 109), that we must o6 initio embrace as 
an incontrovertible principle that gates are to be 
sought only where the hill offers natural ascents, we 
find that the only other known gate, the Porta Ro- 
manula, was, on his own showing, accessible only by 
means of steps. For the situation of this gate Varro 
is again our principal authority. We have seen in 
the passage before quoted from that author that it 
opened into the Nova Via, near the Sacellum Vo- 
lupiae, by means of steps. Varro again alludes to it 
in the following passage: ** Hoc saorificium (to 
Aoea I.iarentia) fit in Vekbro, qua in Novam Viam 
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exitur, ut aiunt quidam, ad sepulcrum Aooae, lit 
quod ibi prope faciunt Diis Manibus Servilibus sacer- 
dotes; qui uterque locus extra urbem antiquam fuit 
non longe a Porta Romanula, de qua in priore libro 
dixi.” (L. L. vi. § 24, MUll.) The site of the 
Sacellum Volupiae cannot be determined; but the 
Velabrum is one of the most certain spots in Roman 
topography, and is still indicated by the church 
which bears its name, S. Giorgio in Velabro. We 
learn from both these passages of Varro—for Sca- 
ligers emendation of Nova Via for Novalia in the 
former is incontestable—the exact site of the Porta 
Romanula; for as the sacrifice alluded to was per¬ 
formed in the Velabrum near the spot where the 
Nova Via entered it, and as the P. Romanula was not 
far from this place, it follows that it must have been 
at the lower end of the street or in the infima Nova 
Via. Varro’s account is confirmed by Festus (p. 
262, Miill.), who, however, calls the gate Romana 
instead of Romanula: “’Sed porta Romana instituta 
eat a Roinulo infimo clivo Victoriae, qui locus gra- 
dibus in quadram formatns est: appellata autem 
Romana a Sabinis praecipue, quod ea proximus adi- 
tus erat Romam.” Here the same steps are alluded 
to that are mentioned by Varro. The Clivus Vic¬ 
toriae was that part of the NW. declivity of the 
Palatine which overhung the Nova Via. It was so 
named either from a temple of Victory seated on the 
top of the hill (“ in aedem Victoriae, quae est in Pa- 
latio, pertulere deam,” Liv. xxix. 14), or more pro¬ 
bably — as this temple was not dedicated by L. Po- 
stuinius till b. c. 295—from an ancient grove, sacred 
to Victory, on this side of the Palatine, near the 
Lupercal (Dionys. i. 32), the tradition of which, 
though the grove itself had long disappeared, pro¬ 
bably led to the temple being founded there. 

The Romulean city must undoubtedly have bad 
at least a third gate, both from the testimony of 
Pliny and because it cannot be supposed that its re¬ 
maining two sides were without an exit; but there 
is no authority to decide where it lay. Becker thinks 
that it was seated at the southernmost point of the hill; 
but this, though probable enough, is nothing more than 
a conjecture. The Porta Janualis, the third gate men¬ 
tioned by Varro, was most probably as old as the time 
of Romulus, tliough it certainly never belonged to the 
Palatine city. Its situation and true nature will be 
discussed presently. We find, however, a gate called 
Fei-entina mentioned by Plutarch (Rom. 20), who 
relates that Romulus, after the murder of Tatius, 
which was followed by visible signs of the divine 
anger, purified Rome and Laurentum by rites which 
still continued to be observed at that gate. We also 
find an account in Festus (p. 213) of a Porta Piacula- 
ris, which was so called “ propter aliqua piacula 
quae ibidem fiebant;” and some have assumed (v, 
Mtiller, ad Feat. I c.) that these two gates were 
identical. It is well known that the Roman gates 
had sometimes two names; and this seems especially 
probable in the case of those which had some jrsli- 
gious ceremony connected with them. . Bseker 
(Handb. p. 177) rejects, however, with somithing 
like indignation the idea that such a gate could 
have belonged to the Romulean city, and would there¬ 
fore either place it in the Lucus Ferentina^, or alter 
the text of Plutarch, his usual expediSfit. Alto^;J^ 
gether, however, it does not seem quite so improbable ^ 
^at it may have been the third and missing gate oT 
Romulus, since its name indicates its site near the 
S. extremity of the Palatine, just where we are in 
want of one. 
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III. ^BOQRESS OP THE CiTY TILL TH3 TiME 
OP Servius Tuluus. 

We can onlj pretend to give a probable account 
of the progress of the city under tlie first five kings. 
The statements on the subject in ancient authors are 
divergent, though the contradiction is often rather 
apparent than real. In the course of his reign Ro¬ 
mulus added to his original city on the Palatine, the 
Capitoline hill, then called Saturnius, the Caelian, 
then called Querquetulanus, and the Aveiitine. But 
we must distinguish the nature of these additions. 
Dionysius (ii. 37) represents the Capitoline and 
Aventine as enclosed by Romulus with a strong for¬ 
tification consisting of a ditch and palisades, chiefly as 
a protection for herdsmen and their flocks, and not 
as surrounded with a wall, like the Palatine. Yet 
it is evident from the account of the attack by the 
Sabines on the Capitoline (Liv. i. 11) that it must 
have been regularly fortified, and have had a gate. 
Romulus had already marked it out as the arx or ci¬ 
tadel of his future city; and when he had defeated the 
Caeninenses and slain their king, he carried thither 
and dedicated the first spoliu opium at an oak-tree 
held sacred by the shepherds, but wliicli now became 
the site of the temple of Jupiter Feretrius (Ib. c. 10). 
When Livy tells us that this was the first temple 
consecrated at Rome, he probably means with the 
exception of those which were usually erected at the 
foundation of every city. That the Capitoline was 
a much more important hill in the time of Romulus 
than the Aventine and Caelian is also shown by the 
fact of his opening upon it the asylum for slaves and 
fugitives, in order to increase the population of bis 
city. This asylum was situated somewhere in the 
hollow between the two eminences of the Capitoline, 
and the site retained till a late period the name of 
“ Inter duos lucos” (Ib. c. 10; Dionys. ii. 15; Strab. 
V. 280; Plut. Horn. 9; Ov. Fast. iii. 431, &c.). 

The Capitoline hill, or Mons-Saturnius, appears 
then to have been a real addition to the Romulean 
city ; but the Aventine seems to have remained 
down to the time of Ancus Martins a mere rudely 
fortified enclosure for the protection of the shepherds. 
Various etymologies, all perhaps equally un-satis- 
factory, have been invented for the name of Aven- 
tihos. One legend derived it from an Alban king 
so called, who was “buried on the hill (Liv. i, 3; 
Van*. L. L. v. § 43, MUll.; Paul. Diac. p. 19, MUll), 
another from a descendant of Hercules, mentioned 
by Virgil (Jen. vii. 656). Servius in his commen¬ 
tary on this passage makes Aventinus a king of the 
Aborigines, but adds from Varro that the Aventine 
was assigned by Romulus to the Sabines, who named 
it after the Avens,one of their rivers. This account 
is not found in the remains which we possess of 
Varro, who, however (I. c.), adds a few more ety¬ 
mologies to that already given. One of them, taken 
from Naevius, derives the name of the hill from the 
birds (aves) that resorted thither from the I’iber, to 
which Virgil also seems to allude (A«n. viii. 233). 
Varro himself thinks that it was so called “ab 
adventu,” because, being formerly separated from the 
other hills by a marsh or lake, it was necessary to 
go to it in boats: whilst others derived the name 
**ab adventu hominum,” because, having upon it 
a temple of Diana common to all the Latin people, 
it was a place of great resort. But these various 
etymologies only prove that nothing certain was 
known. 

The preponderance of authority tends to show that 
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the Caelian hill was also colonised in the time of 
Romulus. Caelius Vibennus, or Caeles Vibenna, an 
Etruscan general who came to the assistance of Ro¬ 
mulus against Tatius and the Sabines, hod this hill 
assigned to him and settled upon it with his army; 
whence it derived its name of “ Caelius,” it having 
been previously called Querquetulanus from its woods 
of oak. (Varr, L. L. v. § 46, MUll.; Dionys. ii. 36; 
Paul. Diac. p. 44, Mull.) The traditions respecting 
the incorporation of this hill are, however, very va¬ 
rious. Some authors relate that it was added by 
Tullus Hostilius (Liv. i. 30; Eutrop. i. 4; Aur. 
Viet. Vir. III. 4), others by Ancus Martins (Cic, 
Rep. ii. 18 ; Strab. v. p. 234) ; whilst some, again, 
place the arrival of Caeles as low down as the reign 
of Tarquinius Priscus. (Tac. Ann. iv. 65; Festus, 
p. 355, MUll.) The last account probably arose 
from some confusion between the arrival of the Tus¬ 
cans under Romulus, and a subsequent one under 
the Tuscan king Tarquinius. But the sacred books 
relating to the Argive chapels established by Numa 
mention the hill under the name of Caelius (Varr. 
ib. § 47), and it therefore seems probable that the 
arrival of Vibenna must be placed under Romulus. 
This Tuscan settlement appears, however, not to have 
been permanent. After the death of their leader a 
portion of his followers incurred the suspicion of the 
Romans, and were removed from the hill to a less 
defensible position on the plain, apparently between 
the Palatine and Capitoline, where they founded the 
Vicus Tuscus; whilst the remainder were transferred 
to the adjoining hill called Caeliolus (Varr. ih. § 
46). Whence also Propertius:—• 

Et tu, Roma, meis trlbuisti praemia Tuscis 
Unde hodie vicus nomina Tuscus habet; 

Tempore quo sociis venit Lycomedius armis, 
Atque Sabina feri contudit arma Tati.”— 
(iv. 2. 49.) 

Here the Tuscan general is named Lycomedius, 
which seems to be derived from Lucumo, the name 
given to him by Dionysius (ii. 42, 43), and which 
was probably only an appellative for an Etruscan 
prince. The hill having been vacated by this re¬ 
moval of the Tuscans, was again colonised under a 
subsequent king, which in some degree reconciles the 
conflicting accounts : but all we shall say further 
about it at present is, that in the reign of Tiberius 
an attempt was made to change its name again, and 
to call it Mons Augustus, either because Tiberius 
had laid out a great deal of money there in repairing 
the damage occasioned by a fire, or from a decree of 
the senate, which appointed that name to be used 
because a statue of Tiberius had been saved from the 
flames. (Tac. Ann. iv. 64; Suet. Tib. 48.) But 
this name never came into common use. 

Legend of Tarpeia.—Porta Janualis and Temple 
of Janus. —The story of Tarpeia involves two or three 
jioints of topographical interest. It shows that the 
Capitoline hill was regularly fortified, and had a gate. 
The deed of Tarpeia, whether treacherous or patri¬ 
otic, for there are two versions of her history, occa¬ 
sioned a change in the name of the hill. It had 
previously been called Mons Saturnius, from Saturn, 
to whom it was sacred (Fest. p. 322); and ther^ 
was a tradition that some £ leans, who had obtained 
their dismissal from the army of Hercules on his 
return from his western expedition, had been attracted 
to settle upon it by the resemblance of its name to 
that of Kp6vio5, a mountain of their own country. 

I (Dionys. i. 34.) After the foundation of the Capitol 
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its appellation, as we shall have occasion to relate 
farther on, was again altered to that which it 
ever afterwards continued to bear ; yet one part 
of the southern portion of the hill still retained 
the name of Rapes Tarpeia, from the vestal hav¬ 
ing been buried on it. (Varr. L.L. v. § 41, Miill.) 
Dionysius (ii. 40) adopted the account of Piso, who 
attributed the death of Tarpeia to a patriotic at¬ 
tempt to deceive the Sabines, in preference to that of 
Fabius, which brands her with disloyalty. The 
latter, however, seems to have obtained most currency 
among the Romans ; and Propertius even derives the 
name of the hill from her father, Tarpeius, who com¬ 
manded the Itoman garrison,—“A duce Tarpeio mons 
est cognomen adeptus ” (v. 4. 93),—whilst he brands 
tlie tomb of the vestal with infamy. (“ Tarpeiae 
turpe sepulcrum/' v. 4.1). The obscure legend of the 
Porta Pandana, which existed somewhere on the 
Capitol in the time of Varro (^L.L, v. § 42), is also 
connected with the story of Tarpeia; and Tatius is 
said to have stipulated, in the treaty which he made 
with Romulus, that this gate should always bo left 
open. (Fest. p. 363, and Paul. Diac. p. 220, MUll.) 
According to an incredible account in Solinus(i. 13), 
it was a gate of the old Saturnian city, and was ori¬ 
ginally called Porta Saturnia; nor is the version 
of Polyaenus more satisfactory {Stvatag. viii. 35), 
who refers the story of the Porta Pandana to the 
treaty with tlie Gauls, by which the Romans en¬ 
gaged always to leave one gate open, but, in order 
to evade the consequences, built it in an inaccessible 
place. 

After peace had been concluded between Romulus 
and Tatius, they possessed two distinct but united 
cities,—the former reigning on the Palatine, the 
latter on the Capitoline, and dwelling on the spot 
where the temple of Jiino Moneta afterwards stood 
(Pint. Bom. 2; Sul. i. 21.) When Tacitus says, 
in the passage before cited, that Tatius added the 
Capitoline to the city, we are perhaps therefore to 
understand that he built upon it and made it habit¬ 
able, whilst previously it had been only a sort of 
militaiy outpost. The valley between the two hills 
formed a kind of neutral ground, and served as a 
common market-place. The gate called Janualis, 
mentioned by Varro in the passage cited from him 
when treating of the Romulean gates, seems undoubt¬ 
edly to have belonged to the Sabine town. Niebuhr, 
who is followed by Bunsen {Beschr. vol. i. p. 145), 
is of opinion {Hist. i. 292) that it was built by the 
two cities as a barrier of their common liberties ; 
that it was open in time of war in order that suc¬ 
cour might pass from one to the other, and shut 
during peace, either to prevent the quarrels which 
might arise from unrestricted intercourse, or as a 
token that the cities, though united, were distinct. 
Becker, on the other hand, denies that it ever was a 
gate at all, maintaining that it only got that name 
catachrestically, from the temple which it subse¬ 
quently formed being called “ Porta Belli” (pp. 118, 
119, and note 167). But there seems to be ample 
evidence that it was originally a gate. Varro, in the 
passage cited, evidently considered it as such ; and 
it is also mentioned by Macrobius as a real gate, 
^though the situation which he assigns to it will 
hardly be allowed even by those who give the great¬ 
est extention to the walls of the Romulean city 
(“ Cum bello Sabino—Romani portam, quae sub ra- 
dicibus collis Viminalis erat, quae postea ex eventu 
Jaumlis vocata est, claudere festinarent,” Sat. i. 

We may learn from Ovid, not only its real situ- 
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ation, but also that it was the very gate which 
Tarpeia betrayed to the Sabines. The passage fixes 
its site so accurately, and consequently also that of 
the temple of Janus,— an important point in Roman 
topography,— that it is necessary to quote it at 
length :— 

“ Presserat ora deus. Tunc sic ego nostra resolvo, 
Voce mea voces eliciente Uei; 

Quum tot sint Jani cur stas sacratus in uno, 

Uic ubi templa foris juncta dmbtts habes t 
Hie manu mulcens propexam ad pectora barbam 
Protinus Oebalii retulit anna Tati, 

Utque levis custos, armillis capta Sabinis, 

Ad summae Tatium duxerit arcis iter. 

/nrfe, velut nunc est, per quern descenditis, inquil, 
Arduus in voiles et fora clivus erat. 

Etjam contigerat poi'tam, Saturnia cujus 
Dcinpserat oppositas insidiosa soras. 

Cum tanto veritus comrnittere numine pugnan. 

Ipse meao movi callidus artis opus, 

Oraque, qua pollens ope sum, fontuna reclusi 
Sumque repentinas ejaculatus aquas. 

Ante tamen calidis subjeci sulphura venis, 

Clauderet ut Tatio fervidus humor iter. 

Cujus ut utilitas pulsis percepta Sabini.s, 

Quae fuerat, tuto reddita forma loco est. 

Ara mihi posita est, parvo confincta sacello. 

Haec adolet fiammis cum strue farra suis.” 

{Fast. i. 255. seq.) 

We see from these lines, that the gate attacked 
by the Sabines lay at the bottom of a path leading 
down from the Capitoline, wliich path still existed 
in the time of Ovid, and was situated between the 
forum of Caesar and the Forum Ronmnum, The 
gate was consequently at the bottom of the NE. 
slope of the Capitoline hill, a little to the N. of 
the present arch of Septimius Severus. We also 
learn that a small temple or saccllum was dedicated 
to Janus at tliis spot. Whether the ancient gate 
was incorporated in this temple, or whether it was 
pulled down, or whether the temple was erected by 
the side of the gate, cannot be determined; but at 
all events its former existence was commemorated by 
the title of Porta Janualis. It is no objection to 
Ovid’s account, as far as the topographical question is 
concerned, that it difiers from the one usually re¬ 
ceived, which represents the Sabines as successful 
through the treachery of Tarpeia, and not as repulsed 
through the intervention of Janus. He seems to 
have combined two difterent legends ; but all that 
we are here concerned for is his accurate description 
of the site of the temple, and consequently of the 
gate. 

Its site is further confirmed by Procopius {B. G. 
i. 25. p. 122, Dind.), who mentions it as situated a 
little beyond the statues of the three Fates, as will 
appear in the second part of this article. The 
temple was dedicated by the peace-loving Numa, 
who made the opening and shutting of it the sign of 
war and peace. (Liv. i. 19.) Niebuhr, therefore, 
besides assigning an inadmissible and even absurd 
meaning to this custom, has forestalled its date, 
when he mentions it as coming into use at the union 
of the two independent cities. 

After writing what precedes, the compiler of this 
article met with an essay by Dr. Th, Mommsen, 
publislied in the Annali ^IV InstUttto for the year 
1844 (vol. xvi.), and entitled Be Comity 
in which that writer (p. 306, seq.) considers that 
, he has iri'efragably established that the temple of 
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Janus was not situated in the place here assigned to 
it, but in the Forum Olitorium outside the Porta 
Carmentalis. As the opinion of so distinguished a 
scholar as Mommsen is entitled to great attention, 
we shall here briefly review his arguments. They 
may be stated as follows. That the temple of Janus 
was in the Forum Olitorium may be shown from Ta¬ 
citus: “ Et Jano templum, quod apud Forum Olito- 
rium C. Duilius struxerat (dedicavit Tiberius),” 
(i4nn, ii. 49); and also from Festua: “ Religioni est 
quibusdam porta Carmentali egredi et in aode Jani, 
quae est extra earn, senatum haberi, quod ea egressi 
sex et trecenti Fabii apud Cremeram oinnes interfccti 
sunt, cum in aede Jani S. C. factum esset, ut proficis- 
cerentur” (p. 285, Miill.). But this temple was un¬ 
doubtedly the same as the famous one founded by 
Numa, and Duilius could only have restored^ not 
built it; since it can be shown that there was only 
one Temple of Janus at Rome before the time of 
Domitian. Thus Ovid (as may be seen in the pas¬ 
sage before quoted) asks Janus, — 

“ Cum tot sint Jani cur stas sacratus, in uno^ 

Hie ubi juncta foris templa duobus habes ? ” 

The same thing appears from the following passage 
of Martial (x. 28. 2), which shows that, before Do¬ 
mitian erected the Janus Quadrifrons in the Forum 
Trans'torium, the god had only one little temple: — 

“ Pervius exiguos habitabas ante Penates 
Plurima qua medium lioma tcrebat iter.” 

The same situation of this only temple is also 
testified by Servius {ad Aen. vii. 607): “ Sacrarium 
(Jani) Numa Pompilius fecerat—Quod Numa in- 
stitucrat, transkitum est ad Forum Transitorium.” 
And again “ Sacrarium hoc Numa Pompilius fecerat 
circa imum Argiletum juxta theatrum Marcelli.” 
Thus the situation of the sole temple of Janus is 
proved by the preponderance of the best authority, 
and does not rest on mere conjecture. 

In these remarks of Mommsen’s we miss that ac¬ 
curacy of interpretation which is so necessary in 
treating questions of tliis desci’iption. The word 
struxerat,” used by Tacitus, denotes the erection 
of a new building, and cannot bo applied to the 
mere restoration of an ancient one. Nor, had there 
berti no other temple of Janus, would it have been 
necessary to designate the precise situation of this 
by the words “ apud Forum Olitorium.” Again, the 
words of Ovid refer, not to one temple, but to one 
Janus, which, however, as wo have seen, was con¬ 
verted into a sort of small temple. “ When there 
are so many Jani, why is your image consecrated 
only in one ? ” This, then, was not a temple in the 
larger sense of the word ; that is, a building of such 
a size as to be fit for assemblies o i the senate, but 
merely the little sacellum described by Ovid. Let 
ns hear Mommsen’s own description of it, drawn from 
this passage, and from that of Martial just quoted: 
“ Fuit enim Jani aedes (quod luculcntissime apparel 
ex Ovidii verbis supra laudatis) non nisi Janus ali- 
quis, sive bifrons sive quadrifrons, Dei statua oniatus, 
Ea, quam Numa fecit, fornix erat pervius ad portain 
Carmentalom applicatus, quo transibant oinnes qui 
a Campo Martio Foroque OHtorio venientes Boarium 
Romanumve petebant ” (p. 307). But— overlooking 
the point how the building of Numa could have been 
attached to a gate erected in the time of Servius — 
how is it possible to conceive that, as Mommsen in¬ 
fers from the words of Festus, the senate could have 
been assembled in a little place of this description, 
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the common thoroughfare of the Romans? Besides, 
we have the express testimony of Livy, that the 
Senatus Consultum, sanctioning tlie departure of 
the Fabii, was made in the usual place for the 
meetings of the senate,—the Curia Hostilia. “ Con¬ 
sul 0 Curia egressus, comitante Fabiorum agmine, 
qui in vestibule curiae, senatus consultum exspec- 
tantes, steterant, domum rediit” (ii. 48). Livy is 
certainly a better witness on such a point than Festus; 
whose account, therefore, is overthrown, not only by 
its inherent improbability, but also by the weight of 
superior authority. All that we can infer from his 
words is, that the temple of .Janus, outside the Porta 
Carmentalis, was sufficiently large to hold an as¬ 
sembly of the senate ; but this circumstance itself is 
sufficient proof that it could not have been the origi¬ 
nal little temple, or sacellnm, of Numa. There are 
other objections to the account of Festus. It was 
not ominous, as he says, to go out at the Carmental 
gate, but to go out through the right arch of the 
gate (“ infelici via dextro Jano portae Carmentalis 
profecti, ad Cremeram flumen perveniunt,” Ib. c. 49). 
If the whole gate had been accursed, how could a 
sacred procession like that of the virgins from the 
temple of Apollo to that of Juno Regina, described 
by Livy (xxvii. 37), have passed through it ? Nor 
can it be told whether the relative ea refers to the 
Porta Carmentalis, as sense, or to aedes Jani, as 
grammar, requires. Further, it would be contrary 
to the usual custom, as Becker correctly remarks 
{llandbuch, p. 139, note), fur the senate to assemble 
outside of tlic gates to deliberate on a domestic 
matter of this nature. Then, with reference to 
Ovid’s description, he could not have mentioned 
the sacellum of Janus as adjoining two fora, had it 
stood where Mommsen places it, where it would have 
been separated from the Forum Romanum by the 
whole length of the Vicus Jugarius. Besides, it is 
plain from the passage of the Fasti before quoted 
that the original temple stood at the foot of a clivus, 
or descent from the Capitoline. Yet Mommsen puts 
it at the very top of the hill over tlio Carmental 
gate (“ in ipso monte,” p. 310, vide his plan at the end 
of the volume), where the hill is most abrupt, and 
where tliero could not possibly have been any clivus, 
and the Porta Janualis at the bottom. We should 
remark, too, that the reading, “ arduus in vallos et 
fora clivus erat,” is not a mei e conjecture of Becker, 
as Mommsen seems to think (p. 310), but the com¬ 
mon reading; and that to substitute per fora ” in¬ 
stead would make evident nonsense. Nor in that case 
do we Bee how tlie temple could have been “ apud 
Forum Olitorium,”as Tacitus says, even if ap^id only 
means near, not at: and still less how it could have 
adjoined the theatre of Marcell us (“juxta thea¬ 
trum Mareclli ”), as indicated by Sei-vius. What has 
been said will also be sufficient to refute the last 
named commentator in stating this to be the original 
temple. He has evidently confounded the two. 

We can therefore only agree in part with the 
somewhat severe censure which Mommsen has pro¬ 
nounced on Becker on this occasion. “At quod 
somniavit de aede Jani sine simulacro (p. 259), 
quod Festum, quod Servium gravissimi erroris in- 
cusavit (p. 139, n. 254, seq.), id vix condono 
homini philologo ” (p. 307). It appears, we trust, 
pretty plainly, that Festus and Servius must have 
been in error; but we cannot admit a temple with¬ 
out an image. The explanation we have already 
given, that Ovid is alluding to a Janus, not to a 
proper temple, may obviate the difficulty. But wa 
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see no reason why Janns, a very ancient Latin 
divinity, and to whom the Mons Janiculos appears 
to have been sacred before the building of Rome, 
should not have been honoured with a regular temple 
besides the little alSfair which was the index of peace 
and war. As the question, however, is connected 
with the situation of the Argiletum and Forum 
Caesaris, we shall have occasion to revert to it, and 
have mentioned it here only because the legend of 
Tarpeia, and consequent building of the temple, are 
closely connected with the history of the city. 

Romulus, after bis mysterious disappearance, was 
deified under the name of Quiriiius, and his suc¬ 
cessor, Numa, erected a temple to the new God on 
the Quirinal. (Dionys. ii. 63 ,• Ov. Fast ii. 509). 
This hill, which was previously named Agonus 
(Fest. p. 254; Dionys. ii. 37), appears in the time 
of Numa to have been divided into four distinct 
eminences, each named after some deity, namely, 
Quirinalis, Salutaris, Mucialis, and Latiaris (Van*. 
L.L. V. § 51, MUll.); but from what deity the 
name of Mucialis was derived remains inexplicable. 
The name of Quirinalis, which, however, some derive 
from the Quirites, who had come with Tatius from 
Cures, and settled on the hill (Varr. and Fest. U. cc.), 
ultimately swallowed up the other three. The 
temple of Quirinus probably stood near the pre¬ 
sent church of S, Andrea del Noviziato. This 
question, however, as well as that concerning the 
sites of the other three temples, will recur when 
treating of the topography of the city. Numa, 
who was himself a Sabine, also founded a capitol 
(Hieron. i. p. 298), subsequently called, by way 
of distinction, “ vetus Capitolium,” on the Qui¬ 
rinal, which hill had been chiefly colonised by his 
countrymen. Of course the name of “ Capitolium ” 
could not have been applied to it till after the found¬ 
ation of the Roman Capitol, and originally it was 
the arx of the city, containing the three usual temples 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, (Varr. L.L, v. § 
158, Mlill.) This ancient temple of Jupiter is al¬ 
luded to by Martial (v. 22. 4), and probably stood 
on the southern part of the Quirinal on the present 
height of Magnanapoli. 

Tullus Hostilius is said to have added the Caclian 
hill to the city after the destruction of Alba Longa, 
when the population of Rome was doubled by the in¬ 
habitants of Alba being transferred thither ; and in 
order to render the Caelian still more thickly inha¬ 
bited Tullus chose it for his own residence. (Liv. i. 
30 ; Eutrop. i. 4; Victor, Vir. III. 4.) The two 
accounts of the incorporation of this hill by Romulus 
and Tullus contain, as we have before remarked, 
nothing contradictory ; otherwise, Dionysius Hali- 
camassensis would hardly have committed himself 
by adopting them both (ii. 36, 50, iii. 1). The 
first Tuscan settlement had been transferred to 
another place. But when Cicero (de Rep. ii. 18) 
and Strabo (v. p. 234) state that the Caclian was 
added to the city by Ancus Martins, this is a real 
divergence for which we cannot account; as the hill 
could hardly have been incorporated by Tullus and 
again by Ancus. 

Ancus is also said, by the two authorities just 
quoted, to have added the Aventine; and there is no 
improbability in this, for Romulus never made it a 
proper part of his city, and we leam from Plutarch 
(Fum, 15) that it was uninhabited in the time of 
Numa. We must remember that the earlier en¬ 
closures were made rather to assert a future claim 
to the ground when the number of citizens was in- 
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creased, than that they were absolutely wanted at 
the time of making them (“ Crescebat interim urbs, 
munitionibus alia atque alia appetendo loca ; quum 
in spem magis futurae multitudinis, quam ad id 
quod turn hominum erat, munirent,” Liv. i. 8). The 
account of Ancus having added the Aventine is con¬ 
firmed by Dionysius (iii. 43) and by Livy (i. 33), 
who state that it was assigned to the citizens of the 
conquered Politorium. Yet the history of the Aven¬ 
tine is more mysterious than that of any other of the 
Roman hills. At the end of the third centuiy of 
the city we find it, as an ager publzctis, taken pos¬ 
session of by the patricians, and then, after a hard 
contest, parcelled out among the plebeians by a Lex 
Icilia (Dionys. x. 31, 32j cf. Liv. iii. 31, 32), by 
whom it was afterwards principally inhabited, lb 
remained excluded from the pomoerium down to the 
time of Claudius, though the most learned Romans 
were ignorant of the reason. After some further 
victories over the Latins, Ancus brought many 
thousands more of them to Rome ; yet we can 
hardly understand Livy’s account (Z. c.) that he 
located them in the Vallis Murcia; not only because 
that spot seems too limited to hold so large a 
number, but also because the Circus Maximus seems 
already to have been designed, and even perhaps 
begun, at that spot. (Dionys. iii. 68.) At all 
events they could not have remained there for any 
length of time, since Livy himself mentions that 
the circus was laid out by Tarquinius Prisons 
(i. 35). The fortifying of the Janiculum on the 
right bunk of the Tiber, the building of the Sublician 
bridge to connect it with Rome, and the foundation 
of the port of Ostia at the mouth of the river, are 
also ascribed to Ancus Marti us, as well as the forti¬ 
fication called the Fossa Quiritium. (Liv. i. 33; 
Dionys. 44, 45 ; Victor, Vir. 111. 5; Flor. i. 4.) 

The circuit of Rome, then, at the time of the ac¬ 
cession of Tarquinius Priscus, appears to have em¬ 
braced the Quirinal, Capitoline, Palatine, Aventine, 
and Caelian hills, and the Janiculum beyond the 
Tiber. The Viminal and Esquiline are not men¬ 
tioned as having been included, but there can be no 
doubt that they were partially inhabited. Whether 
the'first named hills were surrounded with a common 
wall it is impossible to say ; but the fortifications, 
whatever their extent, seem to have been of a very 
rude and primitive description (rtixfi — alrroax^Sta 
teal <l>av\a rals ^pyaclais Kyra, Dionys. iii, 67). 
Tarquinius does not appear to have made any addi¬ 
tions to the city, but he planned, and perhaps partly 
executed, what was of much more utility, a regular 
and connected wall to enclose the whole city. (Liv. 
i. 36, 38; Dionys. iii. 67.) Nay, according to Victor 
( Vir. III. 6), he actually completed this wall, and 
Servius only added the agger (Jh. c. 7.) The reign 
ofTarquin was indeed a remarkable epoch in the 
architectural progress of the city. We must re¬ 
member that he was of Tuscan birth, and even of 
Greek descent; and therefore it is natural to sup¬ 
pose that bis knowledge of architecture and of the 
other arts of civilised life was far superior to that 
of the Romans and Latins ; and hence the improve¬ 
ments which he introduced at Rome. It is satisfac¬ 
tory to discover and point out undesigned coinci¬ 
dences of this description, which greatly add to this 
credibility of the narratives of ancient writers, since 
there is too much disposition at the present day to 
regard them os the inventors or propagators of mere 
baseless fables. Tarquin also constructed those 
wonderful sewers for draining the Velabrum and 
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fbrum which exist even to the present day ; he im¬ 
proved the Circus Maximus, planned the temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter, and.erected the first por¬ 
ticoes and tabemae around the forum (Liv. i. 35, 
88 ; Dionys. iii. 67—69 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 72) ; in 
short, he must be regarded as the founder of the sub¬ 
sequent architectural splendour of Rome. 

^he additional space included by Servius Tullius 
in the line of wall which he completed is variously 
stated in different authors. Dionysius (iv. 13) and 
Strabo (v. p. 234) relate that he added the Virninal 
and Esquiline hills: Livy states that the hills which 
he added were the Quirinal and Virninal, and that he 
enlarged or improved the Esquiline (“ auget Esqui- 
lias,” i. 44); while Victor {Vir. III. 7) mentions that 
he added all three. It is possible that Livy means 
all that back or eastern portion of the Quirinal and 
Esquiline which run together into one common ridge, 
and which was fortified by the agger of Servius 
Tullius; and in this way we may account for his 
expression of “ auget Esquilias,” which alludes to 
this extension of the hill, and the consequent amal¬ 
gamation of its previously separate tongues, the Op- 
pi us and Cispius. Hence there is but little real con¬ 
tradiction in these apparently divergent statements. 
Though the elder Tarquin may dispute with Servius 
the honour of having built the walls of Rome, yet 
the construction of the agger is unanimously ascribed 
to Servius, with the single exception of Pliny (iii. 
9), wlw attributes it to Tarquin the Proud. The 
custom, however, has prevailed of ascribing not only 
this, but the walls also, to Servius. A description 
of these walls and of their gates, and an inquiry into 
the circumference of the Servian city, will be found 
in the second part of this article; but there are two 
other points, in some degree connected with one 
another, which require investigation here, namely, 
the Regiones of Servius and the Septimontium. 

Regions of So'vins. — Servius divided the city 
into ioMX political districts or regions, which, however, 
were not commensurate with its extent. Their num¬ 
ber seems to have been connected with that of the 
city tribes; but there are many particulars conceraing 
them which cannot be explained. Our knowledge 
of them is chiefly derived from Varro (L. L. § 45, 
seqj, MUll.), from whom we learn that they were ; 

I. tlie Snburana, the limits of which cannot be pre¬ 
cisely determined, but which embraced the Caolian 
hill, the valley of the Colosseum, and part of the Sacra 
Via, that western portion of the southern tongue of 
the Esquiline (Moiis Oppius) known as the Carinae, 
the Ceroliensis,—which seems to have been the valley 
or part of the valley between the Esquiline and Cae- 
lian,—and the Subura, or valley north of the Oppius. 

II. The Esquilina or EsquiliaCj which comprehended 
the smaller or N. tongue of the Esquiline (Mons 
Cispius) and its eastern back or ridge, as far as the 
rampart or agger of Servius, and perhaps also the 
eastern back of the Oppius. III. The CoUina, so 
called from its embracing the Quirinal and Virninal 
hills, which, as we have before said, were called 
co/^, in contradistinction to the other hills called 
monies. The intervening valleys were, of course, 
included. IV. The Palatina or Palatium, embraced 
that hill with its two spurs or offshoots, Velia and 
Germains. 

When we compare these regions with the map of 
Rome we are immediately struck with some remark¬ 
able omissions. Thus, the Capitoline bill, with the 
valley to the E. (forum), and valley to the S. (Ve- 
labrum and Forum Boarium), together with the 
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Aventine, are entirely excluded. Various conjec¬ 
tures have been propo^ to account for these onu» - 
sions. Some have imagined that the Capitol was 
excluded because the division of Servius regarded 
only the plebeian tribes, and that the Capitol was 
inhabited solely by patricians. Becker (JIandb. p. 
386) rightly rejects this hypothesis; but another, 
which he prefers to it, seems hardly better founded, 
namely, that the hill, as being the citadel, was oc¬ 
cupied with public buildings to the exclusion of all 
private ones, or, at all events, as being common to 
all, could not be incorporated with any one region. 
But this would have been a better reason for the 
exclusion of the Quirinal, which was at that time 
the proper capitol of the city ; nor does it seem to be 
a fact that private buildings were excluded from the 
Capitol. Various reasons have also been assigned for 
the exclusion of the Aventine ; the principal of which 
are, the unfavourable auguries which had appeared 
upon it to Remus, and the circumstance of its con¬ 
taining a temple of Diana, which was common to all 
the Latin nation, and therefore prevented the hill 
from being made a portion of the city. 

But if we attentively read the account given by 
Varro of the Servian Regions (L. L. v. §§ 41—-54, 
MUll.), we shall perceive that the division was entirely 
guided by the distribution of the Argive chapels, in¬ 
stituted probably by Numa; though Varro does not ex¬ 
plain why they should have had this influence. Thus, 
after giving an account of the Capitoline and Aven¬ 
tine, he proceeds to say (§ 45): “Reliqua urbis loca 
olim discreta, quom Argeorum sacraria in septem et 
XX. partis urbis sunt disposita. Argeos dictos pu- 
tant a principibus qui cum Hercule Argivo venere 
Rornam et in Saturnia subsederunt. E quis prima 
cst scripts Regio Suburana, secunda Exquilina, 
tertia Collina, quarts Palatina.” He then proceeds 
to enumerate the sacraria or chapels in each regio, 
mentioning six in each, or twenty-four in all, though 
he had called them twenty-seven in the passage just 
quoted. 

The obvious meaning of this passage is, that “the 
other parts of the city were formerly separated (i. e. 
from the Capitoline and Aventine) at the time when 
the Argivo chapels were distributed into twenty- 
seven parts of the city.” It would hardly, perhaps, 
be necessary to state this, had not some eminent 
scholars put a different intcj'pretation on the passage. 
Thus Bunsen (^Beschreihung der Stadt Rom, vol. i. 
p. 147), whose general view of the matter seems to bo 
approve’d of by Becker {Handb. p. 127, note 183), 
take.s Varro’s meaning to be, that the remaining parts 
of the city did not originally form each a separate 
district, like the Capitol and Aventine, but were 
divided into smaller parts, with different names. 
This view has been already condemned by Mtiller 
(ad loc.'), and indeed its improbability is striking; 
but it requires a somewhat minute examination of 
the passage to show that it is altogether untenable. 
Livy also mentions these chapels as follows : “ Multa 
alia sacrificia locaque sacris faciendis, quae Argeos 
pontifices vocant, dedicavit (Numa).” (i. 21.) Now 
Bunsen is of opinion that the statements of Livy 
and Varro are inconsistent, and that whilst the 
former under the name of Argei means places, the 
latter alludes to men. In conformity with this view 
he proceeds to construe the passage in Varro as fol¬ 
lows ; “The name of Argives is derived from the 
chiefs who came with the Argive Hercules to Romo 
and settled in Saturnia. Of these parts of the city 
we find first described (viz. in the iSicris Argeorum) 
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the Subtiran Region, as second, &c.” (“ Den Namen 
Argeer leitet man ab von den Anfiihrern die mit 
dem Argiver Hercules nach Rom kamen, und sich in 
Satumia niederliessen. Von diesen Stadttheilen 
hndet sich zuerst vorzeichnet (namlich in den Sacris 
Argeorum) die Suburanische Region, als zweite, 
&c.” {Beschr. i. 690, cf. p. 148.) But to say 
that the name of Argives was derived from other 
Argives can hardly be what the author intended. 
Besides, the sense is disjointed ; for the relative quis 
(wrongly translated “ of these parts of the city ”) 
cannot be made to refer to an antecedent that is 
separated from it by a long sentence. As the text 
stands, guts must necessarily refer to Argeos in the 
sentence immediately preceding. It might be thought 
that this sentence has been interpolated, since Varro 
called an Argive Argm^ not Argims. “ Itaque dici- 
mus' hie Argus ’ cum hominemdicimus; cum oppidum, 
Graecanice ‘hoc Argos,’ cum Latine, ‘ Argei.* (^L.L. 
ix. §89, MUll.) We see from this passage that the more 
ancient Latin name for the town of Argos was Argei 
(masc, plur.'), and hence it might be infeiTed to be 
Livy’s meaning that the chapels were called Argos 
or Argoses, not Argives. But Argei., in still more 
ancient Latin than that of Varro, w'as also the name 
for Argives as we find from a verse which he quotes 
from Knnius (vii. § 44): — 

“ Libaque, fictores, Argeos et tutulatos 

whence we are disposed to think that the name of 
Argives, however anomalous the usage may appear, 
was really applied to these chapels, just as a modern 
Italian calls a church S. Pietro or S. Paolo, and 
that the meaning of Varro in the second sentence of 
the passage quoted, is ; “ It is thought that these 
Argei (i. e. the sacraria so called) were named 
after the chiefs who came to Romo with the Argive 
Hercules; ” in which manner Varro would coincide 
with Livy in making those Argei places. How else, 
too, shall wo explain Ovid (^Fast. iii. 791) : — 

“ Itur ad Argeos, qui sint sua pagina dicct ?” 

And in like manner Masurius Sabinus, quoted by 
Gellius (^N.A. x. 15); “Atque ctiam cum (Fla- 
iniuica) it ad Argeos.” A passage in Paulus Dia- 
conus throws a gleam of light upon the matter ; 
though, with more grammatical nicety than know¬ 
ledge of antiquity, he has adopted, apparently from 
the Greek, a neuter foi-m unknown to any other 
writer; “ Argea loca appellantur Romae, quod in 
his scpulti essent quidam Argivorum illustres viri,” 
(p. 19, Mtill.) Hence it appears that these chapels 
were the (reputed) burial places of these Argive 
lieroes, and their masculine appellation thus gains 
etill further probability. “ E quis,” &c. would mean, 
therefore, that the different Servian Regions were 
marked off and named according to these chapels. 

We have already remarked that though Varro 
mentions 27 of these chapels, he enumerates only 
24, Hence Becker {Handb. p. 386), as well as 
Bunsen, are of opinion that the three odd ones 
were upon the Capitol. The only reason assigned 
for this conjecture is that the hill had three 
natural divisions — two heights with a depression 
between them. But if we have rightly explained 
Varro’s meaning, it is impossible that the Capitol 
should have had any of these chapels. Bunsen, 
however, goes still further, and, connecting the 
chapels with the Argive men of straw which were 
annually precipitated into the Tiber, thinks that 
their number might have been 30, allotting the i 
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remaining three to the ancient Capitol on the Qni- 
rinal, although Varro had already accounted for his 
usual number of six in that district. (^Beschr, i. 
149.) However, it is not at all improbable that the 
tradition of the Argive mannikins was connected 
with that of the chapels, since it may be inferred 
from the context of the passage in Varro, explaining 
the line of Ennius before quoted, that they were in¬ 
stituted by Nuina. Thus the preceding line (§ 43), 
“ mensas constituit idcmque ancilia,” refers to Nu- 
ma’s institutions, who is again alluded to in § 45, 
“ eundem Pompilium ait fecisse flamines.” In § 44 
Varro describes the custom regarding the men of 
straw as follows : “ Argei ab Argis ; Argei fiunt e 
scirpeis, simulacra hominum xxiiii.; ea quotannis de 
ponte sublicio a sacerdotibus publice deici solent in 
Tiberim.” The origin of the custom is variously ex¬ 
plained; but the most probable account is that it 
was intended to commemorate the abolition by,the 
Argives of human sacrifices once offered to Saturn, 
for which these men of straw were substituted. None 
of the MSS. of Varro, however, gives the number of 
27 or 30 ; though the latter was introduced into the 
text by Aldus from the account of Dionysius (i. 38). 
Hence it would perhaps be more in accordance with 
the principles of sound criticism to reduce the num¬ 
ber of chapels given by Varro (v. § 45) from 27 
to 24, instead of increasing them to 30; as they 
would then not only correspond with the number of 
these Argive mannikins, but also with that of the 
chapels which Varro separately enumerates. 

Septimontium.—HheSeptimontium seems also to be 
in some degree connected with these Argive chapels 
and the Servian divisions of the city. The word Septi¬ 
montium had two meanings ; it signified both the com¬ 
plex of seven hills on which Rome stood, and a festival 
(Septimontiale sacrum, Suet. Dom. 4) celebrated iu 
commemoration of the traditions connected with them. 
Now it is remarkable that Antistius Labeo, quoted 
by Festus (p. 348, MUll.) in his account of the places 
where this festival was celebrated, omits all mention 
of the Capitolino and Aventine, just as they seem to 
have been left out of Numa’s town and the regions of 
Servius subsequently formed according to it: “Sep¬ 
timontium, ut ait Antistius Labeo, hisce montibus 
feriae: Palatio, cui sacrificium quod fit, Palatuar 
dicitur. Veliae, cui item sacrificium Fagutali, Su- 
burae, Cennalo, Oppio Caelio monti, Cispio monti.” 
There were Argive chapels at all these places, and 
hence a strong presumption that the festival of the 
Septimontium was founded by Numa, the author of 
most of the ancient Roman solemnities. That Labeo 
considered the places he enumerates to be hills is 
evident, not only as a direct inference from the term 
Septimontium itself, but also from his express words, 
“ hisce montibus feriae,”—“ there are holidays on the 
hills here recited.” Moreover, we know as a certainty 
that five of the places mentioned were hills, namely, 
the Palatium, Velia, Oppius, Cispius, and Caelius,— 
a strong presumption that the others also were 
heights. Yet Niebuhr {llist i. 389), Bunsen, 
{Beschr. i. 685), and Becker {Handb. p. 124), 
assume that one or two of them were no hills at all. 
The places about which there can be any doubt are 
Fagutal and Germains. Respecting Subura there can 
be no doubt at all ; it was certainly a valley. Now 
the Fagutal was a ridge of the Esquiline containing 
the Lucus Fagutalis. It was the residence of 
Tarquinius Superbus: “Esquiliis (habitavit) supra 
clivuin Pullium, ad Fjigutalem lucum ” (Solin. i. 
25). But if the grove was above the clivtis it must 
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have been on a height. Servius had occupied a 
residence not far from it, over the Clivus Urbius 
(76.; Liv. i. 48), and it was probably situated at or 
near the spot now occupied by the church of S. 
Martina. There is not the slightest ground for 
Niebuhr’s assumption {Hist. i. 390) that the Fagu- 
tal was what he calls “ the plain ” between the 
Caelian and Palatine. The Cermalus or Germalus 
—for originally c and g were the same letter—was, 
like the Velia, only a distinct portion of the Palatine 
hill. (“ Huic (Palatio) Cermalum et Velias con- 
junxerunt,” Varr. v. § 64, Miill.) Preller {Regionen, 
p. 180) considers the Germalus to be that side of 
the Palatine which overhangs the Velabrum between 
the modern churches of S. Giorgio in Velabro and 
S. Anastasia; and it is not improbable, as Becker 
conjectures (p. 418), that the hill formerly projected 
further to the W. than it now does, and descended 
in shelves or ledges. It docs not appear on what 
grounds Niebuhr (/. c.) assumed the Germalus to be 
a “ spot at the foot of the Palatine.” It contained 
the Lupercal, which, being a cave or grotto, must 
have been excavated in a hill or cliff, as indeed 
Dionysius states in his description of it : ijv rh 
dipxouoPf ws \4yerai ffniiKaiov v-nh r(p k6<{)co 
g.4ya (i. 32). 

All the places, then, enumerated by Labeo appear 
to have been heights, with the exception of the Su- 
bura. But on counting the names, we find that he 
mentions eight places instead of seven, or one more 
than is required to make a Septimontium. Hence 
Niebuhr (lb. p. 389) omitted the Subura, — not, 
however, because it was situated in the plain,— and 
was followed by Bunsen (Bcschr. i. 141), who after* 
wards altered his mind, and struck out the Caclius 
(Ib. p. 685); and this last opinion is also followed 
by Becker (llandh. p. 124) and Muller (ad Fest. 
p. 341). The chief reason a.ssigned for this view is 
that a principal part of tiio first regio (Suburana) 
was called Caelimontium,—a name afterwards pre¬ 
served as that r)f one of the regions of Augustus; 
and on comparing this name with that of Septimon¬ 
tium it is inferred that, like the latter, it must have 
indicated a di.stinct and independent city union, and 
could not therefore have been included in any antc- 
Sel'vian union. But if there had been any distinct 
and independent township of this kind, we must 
surely have heard of it in some of tlie ancient 
authors. We do not know when the term Caeli- i 
Tuontium first came into use; but it is not improbable 
that it arose from another small hill, the Caelius 
Minor or Caeliolum, having been annexed to the 
larger one. Martial mentions them both in the fol¬ 
lowing lines.— 

“ Dum per limina te potentiorum 
Sudatrix toga ventilat, vagumque 
Major Caelius et minor fatigat.”—(xii. 18.) 

We learn from Varro that the junction of these two 
hills had taken place in or before his time: “Caeli- 
olus cum Caelio nunc conjunctum ” (7/. L. v. § 46, 
Mull.), though popular use, as wo see from the lines 
of Martial, sometimes still continued to regard them 
as distinct; nor can we tell for what purpose they 
had. been united. Little can be inferred from the 
order in which tlie hills are mentioned in the text 
of Festus, as local sequence is entirely disregarded ; 
or from the circumstance that Cispius is called 
“ mons” and Oppius not, unless we leave out “ Caelio; ” 
or from the omission of Caelius in some of the MSS. 
of Paulus Diaconus. On the whole it seems most 
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probable that Suhurae may be the redundant word; 
unless indeed we might suppose that there were two 
Fagutals or groves of Jupiter, and that Suburae was 
inserted here to define the place of the one which 
overhung it. 

Becker regards the Septimontium not as a proper 
city festival, but as commemorating traditions con¬ 
nected with the site of Rome long previous to the 
building of the city. In confirmation of this he 
refers (Ilandb. p. 125) to a passage in Varro 
(L.L.y. § 41, Mull.) and to another in Festus 
(p. 321), where it is said that a people of Reate, 
called Sacrani, drove the Ligurians and Sicilians out 
of Septimontium; and a third passage is adduced 
from Serviu.s (ad Aen. xi. 317) to prove that the 
Sicilians once occupied the site of Rome; that they 
were expelled thence by the Ligurians, and the 
Ligurians in their turn by the Sacrani. Now, 
without entering into the historical questions con¬ 
nected with these obscure traditions, it may be al¬ 
lowed ill general to be probable enough that such 
traditions were afloat; and when, as we have ven¬ 
tured to assume, Numa instituted the festival, ho 
made them the basis of it; ju.st as he instituted the 
Argive chapels and the twenty-four mannikins to 
commemorate the tradition of the Argive chiefs and 
their aboli.shment of human sacrifices. But the fes¬ 
tival, nevertheless, was a proper city festival. Becker 
urges (Ifandb. p. 124) that the Septimontium de¬ 
scribed by Labeo could not have been in commemora¬ 
tion of a city union immediately preceding that of 
Servius, because it included the Oppius and Cispius, 
which were fir.st added to the city by Servius. A 
great deal depends upon what we understand by the 
words “added to the city ” (“ zur Stadt gezogen”). 
To say that they were not included in the wall and 
agger afterwards comyiletecl by Servius would be a 
mere puerility; but they must have been inhabited 
and formed part of the city before his time, since 
there were Argive chapels upon them (Varr. v. 
§ 50); and tlieso chapels, as we have seen, formed 
tlie basis of tlie city union formed by him. The 
festival mu.st certainly have been post-Romulean, 
since some of the names of places wliere it was ce¬ 
lebrated were not known before the time of Rornulu.s. 
Caelius occupied the Caelian hill in his reign; 
the name of Germains is said to be derived from 
the twins (gerrnani) Romulus and Remus, who were 
landed there (Varr. v. § 54); whilst Oppius and 
Cispius are said by Festus (p. 348, Mull.), on the 
authority of Varro, not to have been so named till 
the reign of Tullus Ilostilius. But as they are 
mentioned by those names in the sacred books of' 
the Argives (Varr. v. § 50) it is probable that 
they were so called at least as early as the time of 
Numa. 

Such, then, wor the ancient Septimontium. The 
walls of Servius included a different group of seven 
hills which came to be regarded by the later Romans 
as the real Septimontium. They are those already 
described at the beginning of this article, namely, 
the Quirinal, Viminal, Esquilinc, Caelian, Aventine, 
Capitoline, and Palatine. 

IV. Progress of tiie City till the Time ob 
Augustus. 

Having thus brought down the history of the city 
to the foundation of the Servian walls, we shall pro¬ 
ceed to sketch its progress to the time of Augustus, 
and then till the walls of Aurelian. The former walls 
marked the rise and consolidation of a city, which. 
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though soon to become formidable to its neighbours, 
was not yet secure from their attacks. The latter, 
enclosing an area more than twice as large as that 
defended by the Servian walls, betokened tlie capital 
of a large state, which, after becoming the mistress 
of the world, wiMS beginning to totter under the weight 
of its own greatness, and found itself compelled to 
resort to the same means of defence which had pro¬ 
tected its infancy—no longer, however, to ward off 
the attacks of its immediate neighbours, but those of 
the remotest tribes of Asia and Europe. Thus the 
history of the city, during this period of eight centu¬ 
ries, reflects in some degree the history of the Roman 
people, and exhibits the varying fortunes of the 
greatest of all human empires. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the materials even for a slight sketch of so 
vast a subject apd so long a peri^ are scanty and 
inadequate ; nor, even were they more abundant, 
would our present limits allow more than an attempt 
to draw such an outline as may serve to illustrate 
the topography of the city. 

Tarquin the Proud, the last of the Roman kings, 
seems to have effected little for the city, except by 
completing or improving the works of his prede¬ 
cessors. Of these the most important was the 
temple of the Capitoline Jove, the description of 
which will be found in the second part of this article. 
The expulsion of the Tarquins (b. o. 610) restored 
to the ]^man people the use of the Campus Martius. 
This ground, which from the earliest times had 
probably been sacred to Mars (Dionys. v. 13), had 
been appropriated by the Tarquins, and at the time 
of their expulsion was covered with the crops which 
they had sown. The unholy nature of this property 
prevented its distribution among the people, like 
that of the other royal goods. The corn was ordered 
to be cut down and thrown into the Tiber j and ac¬ 
cording to the legend its quantity was so great that 
it cau^ the island afterwards known as the Insula 
Tiberina, or that of Aesculapius. (Liv. ii. 6 { Dio¬ 
nys. I c. Plut. Publ. 8.) 

The defeat of the Etruscans under Aruns, who 
had espoused the royal cause, was, according to the 
usual principle of the Romans of incorporating the 
vanquished nations, the means of adding a fresh 
supply of citizens, as there will be occasion to relats 
in another place. 

We have little or nothing to record respecting the 
history of the city from this period till its capture 
by the Gauls b. c. 390. After the fatal battle at 
the Allia, the Romans returned dispirited. The 
city, together with the older inhabitants, was aban¬ 
doned to its fate; many families escaped to Veii and 
other neighbouring towns ; whilst the men of an 
age to bear arms occupied the Capitol, which they 
prepared to defend. The flight of the Vestal virgins, 
who succeeded in escaping to Caere, is connected with 
a topographical legend. Being unable to carry away 
all their sacred utensils, they buried some of them 
in casks (doliolts), in a chapel near the house of the 
Flamen Quirinalis ; whence the place, which seems 
to have been near the Cloaca Maxima, in the Forum 
Boariuin, obtained the name of DoUola, and was 
lield so sacred that it was forbidden to spit upon it. 
(Liv. V. 40; Val. Max. i. 1. § 10.) Varro, however 
(LL. V. § 157, MUll.), did not recognise this story, 
but attributed the name either to some bones having 
been deposited there, or to the burial at an earlier 
period of some sacred objects belonging to Numa 
Pompilius. 

The Qauls entered the city unopposed, and through 
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the open Porta Collina. (Liv. v. 41.) The time 
daring which they held it is variously given at from 
six to eight months. (Polyb. ii. 22; Flor. i. 13; Plot. 
Cqm. 30; Serv. Aen. viii. 652.) Their attempt on 
the Capitol is alluded to elsewhere. They set fire 
to and otherwise devastated the city; but perhaps we 
are not to take literally the words of Livy and other 
writers, to the effect that they completely destroyed 
it (v. 42,43; Flor. i. 13; Plut. Cam, 21). It is 
at least apparent, from Livy’s own narrative (c. 55), 
that the Curia Hostilia was spared ; and it seems 
probable that the Gauls would have preserved some 
of the houses for their own sakes. We may, how¬ 
ever, conclude, that the destruction was very great 
and terrible, as otherwise the Romans would not have 
discussed the project of emigrating to VeiL The 
firmness and judicious advice of Camillas per¬ 
suaded them to remain. But the pressing necessity 
of the case, which required the new buildings to be 
raised with the greatest haste, was fatal to the 
beauty and regularity of the city. People began to 
I build in a pron)iscuous manner, and the materials, 

I afforded at the public expense, were granted only on 
condition that the houses should be ready within a 
year. No general pliCn was laid down ; each man 
built as it suited him; the ancient lines of streets 
were disregarded, and houses were erected even over 
the cloacae. Hence down to the time of Augustus, 
and perhaps later, the city, according to the forcible 
expression of Livy (v. 65), resembled in arrange¬ 
ment rather one where the ground had been seized 
upon than where it had been distributed. It may 
be inferred from a statement of Cornelius Nepos, as 
quoted by Pliny, that the greater part of the city was 
roofed with shingles. (“ Scandula contectam fuisse 
Romam, ad Pyrrhi usque helium, annis cccclxx., 
Cornelius Nepos auctor est," xvi. 15.) Livy in¬ 
deed mentions the public distribution of tiles, but 
these perhaps may have been applied to other pur¬ 
poses besides roofing, such as for making the floors, 
&c.; and the frequent and destructive fires which 
occurred at Rome lead to the belief that wood was 
much more extensively used in building than is cus¬ 
tomary in modem times. Within a year the new 
city was in readiness ; and it must have been on a 
larger scale than before the Gallic invasion, since it 
bad acquired a great accession of inhabitants from 
the comiuered towns of Veii, Capena, and Falisci. 
Those Romans who, to avoid the trouble of building, 
had occupied the deserted houses of Veii were re¬ 
called by a decree by which those who did not return 
within a fixed time were declared guilty of a capital 
offence. (Liv. vi. 4.) The walls of ^me seem to 
have been left uninjured by the Gauls, notwith¬ 
standing Plutarch’s assertion to the contrary. {Cam, 
32.) We nowhere read of their being repaired on 
this occasion, though accounts of subsequent restora¬ 
tions are frequent, as in the year b. c. 351 (Liv. vU. 
20 ), and again in 217, after the defeat at Trasimene. 
(Id. xxii. 8.) Nothing can convey a higher notion 
of Roman energy than the fact that in the very y^ar 
in which the city was thus rising from its ashes, the 
Capitol was supported by a substructure of square 
and solid masonry, of such massiveness as to excite 
wonder even in the Augustan age. (Liv. I c,: Plin. 
xxxvi. 24. 8. 2.) 

The censorship of Appius Claudius Caecus, b. c. 
312, forms a marked epoch in the progress of the 
city. By his care Rome obtained its first aqueduct, 
and its first regularly constructed high-road, the 
Aqua and Via Appia. (Liv. ix. 29?) But the 
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war with Pyrrhus which soon ensued, and after¬ 
wards the' still larger and more destructive one6 
waged with the Carthaginians, prevented the pro¬ 
gress which might have been anticipated from these 
beginnings. The construction of a second aqueduct, 
the Anio Vetus, in the censorship of Man. Curius 
Dentattis and L. Papirius Cursor, b. c. 272, testifies, 
however, that the population of the city must have 
continu^ to increase. In the year b. c. 220 we find 
the censor 0. Flaminius constructing the Flaminian 
Way, as well as the circus which bore his name. 
(Liv. Epilt. XX.; Paul Diac. p. 89.) But it was the 
conquests of the Romans in Lower Italy, in Sicily, 
and Greece, which first gave them a taste for archi¬ 
tectural magnificence. The first basilica was erected 
at Rome in the year b. c. 184, and was soon followed 
by others, as there will be occasion to relate when 
we come to speak of the forum. But it was not till 
ten years later that the city was first paved by the 
care of the censors Q. Fulvius Flaccus and A. Fost- 
umius Albinus. They also paved the public high¬ 
ways, constructed numerous bridges, and made many 
other important improvements, both in the city and 
its neighbourhood. (Liv. xli. 27.) Yet, notwith¬ 
standing these additions to the public convenience 
and splendour, the private houses of the Romans 
continued, with few exceptions, to be poor and in¬ 
convenient down to the time of Sulla. The house 
of Cn. Octavius, on the Palatine, seems to have ex¬ 
hibited one of the earliest examples of elegant do¬ 
mestic architecture. (Cic. de Off. i. 39.) This was 
oiled down by Scaurus in order to enlarge his own 
ouse. The latter seems subsequently to have come 
into the possession of Clodius (Ascon. ad Cic. Mil. 
Arg.), and its magnificence may be inferred from the 
circumstance that he gave 14,800,000 sesterces for 
it, or about 130,000/. (Plin. xxxvi. 24. s. 2.) In¬ 
deed, *as we approach the imperial times, the dwellings 
of the leading Romans assume a scale of extraordinary 
grandeur, as we see by Pliny’s description of that of 
Crassus the orator, who was censor in b. c. 92. It 
was also on the Palatine, and was remarkable for 
six magnificent lotus-trees, which Pliny had seen 
in his youth, and which continued to flourish till 
they were destroyed in the fire of Nero. It was also 
distinguished by four columns of Hymettian marble, 
the ffrst of that material erected in liome. Yet even 
this was surpassed by the house of Q. Catulus, the 
colleague of Marius in the Cimbrian war, which was 
also on the Palatine ; and still more so by that of 
0. Aquilius on the Viininal, a Roman knight, dis¬ 
tinguished for his knowledge of civil law. (Plin. 
xvii. 1.) M. Livius Drusus, tribune of the people 
in‘B. c. 93, also possessed an elegant residence, close 
to that of Catulus. After his death it came into the 
possession of the wealthy M. Crassus, of whom it 
was bought by Cicero for about 30,000/. (ad Fam. 
V. 6 ). It seems to have stood on the N. side of the 
Palatine, on the declivity of the hill, not far from 
the Nova Via, so that it commanded a view of the 
forum and Capitol. It was burnt down ki the Clo- 
dian riots, and a temple of Freedom erected on the 
spot; but after the return of Cicero was restored 
to him, rebuilt at the public expense. (Cic. adAtt. 
ii. 24, Fam. v. 6.; Veil. Pat. ii. 45; Dion Cass, 
xxxviii. 17, xxxix. 11, 20; App. B. C, ii. 15, &c.) 
The house of Lepidus, consol in b. c. 77, was also 
remarkable for its magnificence, having not only 
columns, but even its thresholds, of solid Nnmi- 
* dian marble. (Plin. xxxvi. 8.) The luxury of 
private residences at Rome seems to have attained 
VOL, U. 
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its acme in those of Sallust and Lucullus. The 
distinguishing feature of the former, which lay on 
the Quirinal, was its gardens (Horti Sallustiani), 
which probably occupied the valley between the 
Quirinal and Pincian, as well as part of the latter 
hill. (Becker, Ba-nkb. p. 583.) The house of Lu- 
cullus, the conqueror of Mithridates and Tigranes, 
was situated on the Pincian, and was also surrounded 
with gardens of such remarkable beauty, that the 
desire of possessing them, which they awakened in 
the breast of Messalina, caused the death of their 
subsequent owner, P. Valerius Asiaticus. (Tac. 
Ann. xi. 1; Dion Cass. lx. 31.) From this period 
they formed one of the most splendid possessions of 
the imperial family. (Pint, hucull. 39.) 

The ambitious designs entertained by the great 
leaders of the expiring Republic led them to court 
public favour by the foundation of public buildings 
rather than to lay out their immense wealth in 
adorning their own residences. The house inhabited 
by Pompoy in the Carinae was an hereditary one; 
and though, after his triumph over Mithridates and 
the pirates, he rebuilt it on a more splendid scale 
and adorned it with the beaks of ships, yet it seems 
even then to have been far from one of the most 
splendid in Rome. (Plut. Pomp. 40, seq.) On the 
other hand, ho consulted the taste and convenience 
of the Romans by building a theatre, a curia, and 
several temples. In like manner Caesar, at the height 
of his power, was content to reside in the ancient 
Regia; though this indeed was a sort of oflScial 
residence which his ofiSce of Pontifex Maximus com¬ 
pelled him to adopt. (Suet. Coes. 46.) • But he 
formed, and partly executed, many magnificent de¬ 
signs for the embellishment of the city, which his 
short tenure of power prevented him from accom¬ 
plishing. Among these were a theatre of unexampled 
magnitude, to be hollowed out of the Tarpeian rock; 
a temple of Mars, greater than any then existing; 
the foundation of two large public libraries; the 
construction of a new forum ; besides many other 
important works, both at Rome and in the provinces. 
(Suet. Caes, 26, 44; App. B. C. ii. 102, &c.) 

The firm and lengtl)ened hold of power enjoyed by 
Augustus, and the immense resources at hi* dis¬ 
posal, enabled him not only to carry out several of 
his uncle’s plans, but also some new ones of ins own ; 
so that his reign must be regarded as one of the most 
important epochs in the history of the city. The 
foundation of new temples and other public buildings 
did not prevent him from repairing and embellishing 
the ancient ones; and all his designs were executed 
with so much magnificence that he could boast in 
his old age of having found Rome of brick and left 
it of marble. (Suet. Aug. 28.) In these under- 
takings he was assisted by the taste and munificence 
of his son-in-law Agrippa, who first founded public 
and gratuitous baths at Rome (Dion Cass. liv. 29); 
but as we shall have occasion to give an account of 
these works, as well os of those executed by Pompey 
and Caesar, in the topographical portion of this 
article, it will not be necessary to enumerate them 
here; and we shall proceed to describe the im¬ 
portant municipal reforms introduced by Augustus, 
especially his new division of the city into Vici and 
Regions. 

Regions of Augustus .—Although Rome had long 
outgrown its limits under Servius Tullius, yet the 
municipal divisions of that monarch subsisted till 
the time of Augustus, who made them his model, 
so far as the altered circumstances of the city would 
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peimlt. Senrius had formed the different Vici into 
religioua corporations somewhat analogous with our 
parishes, with an appointed worship of the Lares, 
and proper feasts or Compitalia. During the Re¬ 
public these corporations became a kind of political 
clubs, and were often made the engines of designing 
demagogues. (Preller, Regionen^ p. 81.) Au¬ 
gustus, in his new distribution, also adopted the 
scheme of embodying the Vici as religious corpora¬ 
tions, and for this purpose erected chapels in the 
crossways, and set up images of the gods vicatim^ as 
the Apollo Ssndaliarius and the Jupiter Tragoedus. 
(Suet. Avg. 57.) Many bases of these statues have 
been discovered. By the term Vicus we are to 
understand a certain collection of 1 muses insulated 
by streets running round all its sides ; whence the 
term came also to be applied to the streets themselves 
(“ altero vici appelbintur, cum id genus aedificiorum 
defiuitiir, quae continentia sunt in oppidis, quaeve 
itincribus regionibiisque distributa inter se distant, 
nominihusque dissimilibus discriminis causa sunt 
dispartita,” Fest. p. 371, et ibi Miill). Compituvi, 
which means properly a cross-road, was also, 
e.spocially in ancient times, only another name for 
Vicus; and thus wo find Pliny describing Rome 
as divided into Compita Larum instead of Vici (iii. 
9). The Vici and Compita, regarded as streets, 
were narrrower than the Viae and Platcae. (Suet. 
Aug. 45; Amm. Marc, xxviii. 4. § 29.) They were 
named after temples and other objects. The Vici 
were composed of two classes of houses called respec¬ 
tively insulae and domus. The former were so called 
because, by a law of the Xll. Tables, it was ordained 
that they should be separated from one another by an 
interval of 2j feet, called ambitus^ and by later authors 
circuitus (Vurr. L. L. v. § 22, MUll.; Paul. Diac. p. 
16, 111 Mini.) This law, which seems to have been 
designed for purposes of health and for security against 
fim, was disregarded during the Republic, but again 
eirforced by Nero when he rebuilt the city (Tac. Ann. 
XV. 43); and there is an ordinance on the subject by 
Antoninus and Verus (^Dig. viii. 2. 14). By imulae, 
therefore, w’e are to understand single houses divided 
by a small space from the neighbouring ones, not 
a complex of bouses divided by streets. The latter 
division foi-med a Vicus. Yet some insulae wei-e so 
large and di.sposed in such a manner that they almost 
resembled Vici (vide Fest. p. 371, et ibi Miill). 
The insulae were inhabited by the middling and lower 
classes, and w’cre generally let out in floors (“coena- 
cula meritoria,” Dig. xix. 2. 30). It appears from 
the same authority that they were farmed by persons 
who underlet them ; but sometimes the proprietors 
kept stewards to collect their rents. Insulae were 
named after their owners, who were called “ domini 
insularum ” (Suet. Caes. 41, Tib. 48). Thus we 
hear of the insula Eucarpiana, Critonia, Arriana, 
&c. (vide Gruter, 611. 13 ; Murat. 948. 9.) Rent 
was liigb (Juv. iii. 166), and investments in hou-ses 
consequently proiitable, though hazardous, since the 
principle of insurance was altogether unknown. 
(Cell. XV. 1, 2.) Crussus was a great speculator in 
houses, and was said to possess nearly half Rome. 
(Plut. c. 2.) The domuSf on the contrary, were the 
habitations or palaces of the rich and great, and 
consequently much fewer in number than the insulae, 
the proportion in each Region being as 1 to 25 or 30. 
The domus were also commonly insulated, but not by 
any special law, like the insulae. They were also 
composed of floors or stages, but were occupied by a 
single family (Petron. 77); though part® of them, 
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especially the postica, were sometimes let out (Plaui;. 
TVtn. i. 2. 157; Suet. Nero, 44, VitelL 7). 

The number of insulae and domus in each Vicus 
would of course vary. Augustus appointed that each 
should be under the government of magistrates elected 
from its plebeian inhabitants (“magistri e plebe 
cujusque viciniae lecti,”—where vicinia has its origi¬ 
nal meaning of the householders composing a Vicus, 
Suet. Aug. 30). Hence Livy calls them *Mnfi- 
mum genus magistratuum ” (xxxiv. 7). They were 
called Magistri, Magistri Vicorum, Curatores Vi- 
corum, and Magistri Larum, and their number varied 
from two to four in each Vicus. In the JBfosw 
Capitolina each Vicus has 4 Magistri; but the 
Notitia and Curiosum mention 48 Vioo-magis- 
tri in each Region, without reference to the num¬ 
ber of Vici. On certain days, probably the Com¬ 
pitalia (Ascon. in Cic. Pis. p. 7), these magistrates 
were allowed to assume the toga prmtexta, and to be 
attended by two lictors; and the public slaves of each 
Region were at their command, who were commonly at 
the disposal of the aedilcs in case of fire. (Dion Cass. 
Iv. 8 ; Liv. 1. c.) The principal duties of their 
office were to attend to the worship of the Lares, re¬ 
censions of the people, &c. For Augustus restored 
the Ludi Compitalicii and the regular worship of the 
Lares in spring and summer (Suet. Aug, 31), and 
caused his ow n Genius to be added to the two Lares 
wliich stood in the aedicula or chapel of each com- 
pitum. (Ov. Fast. v. 145.) The Vicomagistri 
likewise superintended the worship of the popular 
deities Stata Mater and Vulcanus Quietus, to whom, 
as protectors against fire, chapels ^ere erected, first 
in the forum, and afterwards in the different streets. 
(Fe.st. p. 317, Miill.; cf. Preller, Regionen, p. 84.) 

A certain number of Vici, varying acconling to 
the Notitia and Curiosum from 7 to 78 constituted a 
Regio; and Augustus divided Rome into 14 o/ these 
Regions. The 4 Servian Regions were followed in 
the first 6 of Augustus. In determining the bounda¬ 
ries of the Regions Augustus seems to have caused 
them to be measured by feet, as we see them enume¬ 
rated in the Notitia and Curiosum. The limits appear 
to have been marked by certain public buildings, not 
by cij)pi. We may safely assume that Augustus in¬ 
cluded the suburbs in his city, but not within a pomoe- 
rium, since the PorticusOctaviae is mentioned, as being 
outside of the poinoerium, although it lay fiir within 
the 9th Region. (Dion Cass. liv. 8.) The Regions 
appear at first to have been distinguished only by 
numbers; and officially they were perhaps never 
distinguished otherwise. ^me of the names of 
Regions found in the Notitia and Curiosum are post- 
Augustaii, as those of Isis and Serapis and Forum 
Pacis. The period when names were first applied to 
them cannot be determined. They are designated 
only by numbers in Tacitus and Frontinus, and even 
in the Basis Capitolina which belongs to the time of 
Hadrian, We find, indeed, in Suetonius “ Regio 
Palatii” {Aug. .5, Ill.\Gramm. 2); but so also he 
says “ Regio Martii Campi,” which never was a 
Region {Caes. 39, Nero, 12) ; and ia these in¬ 
stances Regio seems to be used in its general 
sense. 

Tlie boundaries of the Regions cannot be traced 
with complete accuracy; but, as it is not inten¬ 
tion to follow those divisions when treating^ the 
topography of the city, we shall here insert ifteh a 
general description of them as may enable the reader 
to form some notion of their situation and relative 
size. Regio or Porta C<gpena, embraced the 
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0 iibtirb lying outside of that gate, to the E. of the 
baths of Antoninus. It contained 10 Vici, and 
among its principal objects were, the temple of 
Mars, the arch of Drusus, and the sepulchre of the 
Scipios, Jiegio JL, or Caelimontana^ lay to the 
N. of this, and comprehended the whole extent of the 
Caelian hill. It had 7 Vici, and among its monu¬ 
ments may be mentioned the Arcus Dolabellae and 
the aqueduct of Nero. JReffio III., called hia and 
Serapis, lay to the N. of the Caelimontana, and 
embraced the valley of the Colosseum, and that 
southern portion of the Esquiline anciently known 
as Mons Oppius. It comprehended 12 Vici, and its 
principal objects were the baths of Titus and the 
Flavian amphitheatre or Colosseum. liegio 1V., 
called Templum Pads and Sacra Via, was situated 
to the W. of that of Isis and Serapis, and compre¬ 
hended the Velian ridge and the greater part of the 
valley between the Palatine, Esquiline, Viminal, 
and Quirinal, to the exclusion, however, of that 
western portion which lay immediately under the 
Capitoiine. Yet it embraced the buildings on the 
N. side of the forum, including the temple of 
Faustina, the Basilica Paulli, and the Area Vul- 
cani. Its eastern boundary ran close to the Colos¬ 
seum, since it included the Colossus and the Meta 
Sudans, both which objects stood very near that build¬ 
ing. Its principal monuments, besides those already 
mentioned, were the temple of Venus and Rome, 
and the basilica of Constantine. It embraced the 
Subura, the greater portion of the Sacra Via, and 
the Forum Transitorium, and contained 8 Vici. 
Jiegio V., or Eiquilina, included the northern por¬ 
tion of the Esquiline (Mons Cispius) and the Vi¬ 
minal, besides a vast tract of suburbs lying to the 
E. of the Servian walls and agger. Thus it ex¬ 
tended so far as to embrace the Amphithoatrum 
Castrense, which adjoins the modern church of S. 
Croce in Gei'usalemme, and the so-called temple of 
Minei-va Medica, near the Porta Maggiore. It had 
1,5 Vici, and among its remaining principal objects 
were the gardens of Maecenas, the arch of Gallienus, 
and the Nyn)phaeum of Alexander Severus. Regio 
VI., called Alta Semita, embraced the Quirinal, and 
extended to the E. so as to include the Praeiorian 
camp. It had 17 Vici, and its chief objects were 
the baths of Diocletian, the house and gardens of 
Sallust, and the ancient Capitol. Regio VII., or 
Via Lata, was bounded on the E. by the Quirinal, 
on the N. by the Pincian, on the S. by the Servian 
wall between the Quirinal and Capitoiine, and on the 
W. by the road called Via Lata till it joined the Via 
Flaminia—a point which cannot bo accurately ascer¬ 
tained. The Via Lata was the southern portion of 
the modem Corao, and probably extended to the N. 
nearly as far as the Antonine column. The Region 
comprehended 15 Vici. Being without the Servian 
walls, part of this district was anciently a burying 
place, and the tomb of Bibulus is still extant. 
Regio VIII., or Forum Romanum Magnum, was 
one of the most important and populous in Itome. 
The ancient forum obtained the name of “ Magnum ” 
after the building of that of Caesar. (Dion Cass, 
xliii. 22.) This Region, which formed the central 
point of all the rest, embraced not only the ancient 
fomm, except the buildings cn its N. side, but also 
the imperial fom, the Capitoiine hill, and the valley 
between it and the Palatine as far as the Velabrum. 
It contained 34 Vici, among which were the densely 
populated ones Jugarius and Tuscus. The monu¬ 
ments in this district are so nmnerous and well 
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known that it is unnecessary to specify them. 
Regio IX, called Circus Flaminiua, comprehended 
the district lying between the Via Lata on the £., 
the Tiber on the W., the Capitoiine hill and Servian 
wall on the S.; whilst on the N. it seems to have 
extended as far as the present Piazza Navona and 
Piazza Colonna. It contained 35 Vici, and among 
its objects of interest may be named the circus from 
which it derived its name, the three theatres of 
Balbus, Pompey, and Marcellas, the Pantheon, and 
many other celebrated monuments. The Campus 
Martius, or northern part of the area between 
the hills and the Tiber, was not comprehended in 
any of the 14 Regions. Regio X., or Palatium, 
consisted of the Palatine hill and its declivities. It 
had 20 Vici. Its boundaries are so well marked 
that we need not mention its numerous and well- 
known monuments till we come to describe its 
topography. Regio XL, or Circus Maximus, de¬ 
rived its name from the circus, which occupied the 
greater part of it. It comprehended the valley be¬ 
tween the Palatine and Aventine, and also appa¬ 
rently the northern declivities of the latter hill, as 
far as the Porta Trigemina. On the N., where it 
met the Region of the Forum Romanum, it seems to 
have included the Velabrum. It contained 19 Vici 
according to the Notitia, 21 according to the Curio- 
sum. Regio XII., called Piscina Puhlica, was 
bounded on the W. by the Aventine, on the N. by 
the Caelian, on the E. by Regio I. or Porta Capena, 
and on the S. it probably extended to the line of the 
Aurclian walls. It had 17 Vici, and its most re¬ 
markable monument was the baths of Caracalla. 
Regio XIII., or Aventinus, included that hill and 
the adjoining banks of the Tiber. It had 17 Vici 
according to the 18 according to the Curio- 

sum. Regio XIV., Transtiherina, or Transtiberim, 
comprehended all the suburb on the W., or right 
bank of the Tiber, including the Vatican, the Janl- 
culum, w'itli the district between them and the river, 
and the Insula Tibcrina. Tliis, therefore, was by 
far the largest of all the Regions, and contained 78 
Vici. 

Municipal Regulations of Augustus. —All these 
Regions were under tlie control of magistrates chosen 
annually by lot. (Suet. Avg. 30.) The govern¬ 
ment of 1 he Regions was not corporative, like that 
of the Vici, but administrative ; and one or ntore 
Regions seem to have been intrusted to a single 
magistrate chosen among the aediles, tribunes, or 
praetors. (Preller, Regionen, p. 77.) The su¬ 
preme administration, however, was vested in the 
Praefectus Urbi. At a later period other officers 
were interposed between the praefect and these 
governors. Thus the Basis Capitolina mentions a 
Curator and Denunciator in each Region. Subse¬ 
quently, however, the latter office seems to have 
been abolished, and the Notitia and Curiosum men¬ 
tion two curators in each Region. There were also 
subordinate officers, such as praecones or criers, and 
a number of imperial slaves, or libertini, were ap¬ 
pointed to transact any necessary business concerning 
the Regions. (Preller, p. 79.) 

One of the chief objects of Augustus in esta¬ 
blishing these Regions seems to have been con¬ 
nected with a reform of the city police. For this 
purpose he established 7 Cohortes Vigilum, whose 
stations were so disposed that each cohort might be 
available for two Regions. Each was under the 
command of a tribune, and the whole was superin¬ 
tended by a Praefectus Vigilum. (Suet. Aug, 30; 
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Dion Cass. Iv. 26; Panins, cfe Offic* Praef. VigU.^ 
Pig. i. 15.) As these stations were necessarily 
near the boilers of Regions, we find them frequently 
mentioned in the Notitia and Ctvriomm. They 
seem to have l>een a sort of barracks. But besides 
the 7 principal stations, the Breviarium mentions 
14 excvbitoria, or outposts, wliich seem to have been 
placed in the middle of each region. The corps of 
which they were composed were probably supplied 
from the main stations. The duties of the vigiles 
were those of a night-police, namely, to guard against 
fires, burglaries, highway robberies, Ac. The first 
of these duties had anciently been performed by 
certain triumviri, called from their functions Noc- 
turni, who were assisted by public slaves stationed 
at the gates and round the walls. The same office 
was, however, sometimes assumed by the aediles 
and tribunes of the people. (Paulus, 1. c.) The 
vigiles were provided with all the arms and tools 
necessary for their duties ; and from a passage in 
Petronius (c. 79) seem to have possessed the power 
of breaking into houses when they suspected any 
danger. The numbers of the vigiles amounted at 
last to 7000 men, or 1000 in each cohort. Augustus 
also established the Cohortes Praetoriae, or imperial 
guard, of which 9 cohorts were disposed in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and 3 only, the Cohortes 
IJrbanae, were permitted within the city. (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 5; Suet. Aug. 49.) These cohorts of Augustus 
wore under the command of the Praefectus Urbi. 
(Tac. Hist iii. 64.) It \ras his successor, Tiberius, 
who, by the advice of Sejanus, first established a 
regular Praetorian aimp at Rome, a little to the 
eastward of the agger of Servius, and placed the 
bands under the command of a Praefectus Praetorio. 
(Tac. Am. iv. 2; Suet. Tih. 37.) 

Augustus also paid considerable attention to the 
method of building, and revived the regulations laid 
down by P. Rutilius Rufus with regard to this sub¬ 
ject in the time of the Gracchi (Suet. Aug. 89); but 
all we know of these regulations is, that Augustus 
forbade hou.ses to be built higher than 70 feet, if 
situated in a street. (Strab. v. p. 235.) The 
height was subsequently regulated by Nero and 
Trajan, the last of whom fixed it at 60 feet. (Aur. 
Viet. JSpit c. 13.) Yet houses still continued to 
bo inconveniently liigh, as we see from the complaints 
of Juvenal, in the time, prob.ably, of Domitian, and 
dangerous alike in case of fire or falling, especially 
to a poor poet who lived immediately under the 
tiles; — 

“ Nos url)em colimus tenui tibicine fultam 
Magna jtarte sui; nam sic labentibus obstat 
Villicus, ct veteris rimae quum texit hiatum 
Secures pendente jubet dormire ruina. 
Vivendum est illic ubi nulla incendia, nulli 
Nocte metus. Jam poscit aquam, jam frivola 
transfert 

Ucalegon: tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant: 

Tu nescis; nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis 
Ultimus ardebit, quern tegula sola tuetur 
A pluvia, molles ubi reddunt ova columbae.” 

(iii. 193.) 

Attgustan Rome. —Strabo, who visited Rome in 
the reign of Augustus, and must have remained 
there during part of that of I'iberius, has left us 
the following lively picture of its appearance at 
that period: The city, having thus attained such 
a sizei is able to maintain its greatness by the 
abundance of provisions and the plentiful supply 
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of wood and stone for building, which the con¬ 
stant fires and continual falling and pulling down 
of houses render necessary; for even pulling down 
and rebuilding in order to gratify the taste is but 
a sort of voluntary ruin. Moreover the abundant 
mines and forests, and the rivers which serve to 
convey materials, afford wonderful means for these 
purposes. Such is the Anio, flowing down from Alba 
(Fucensis), a Latin city lying towards the territory 
of the Marsians, and so through the plain till it falls 
into the Tiber: also the Nar and the Tenea, which 
likewise join the Tiber after flowing through Um¬ 
bria; and the Clanis, which waters Etruria and the 
territory of Clusium. Augustus Caesar took great 
care to obviate such damages to the city. To guard 
against fires he appointed a special corps composed 
of freed men; and to prevent the falling down of 
houses he ordained that no new ones should be built, 
if they adjoined the public streets, of a greater 
height than 70 feet. Nevertheless the renovation of 
the city would have been impossible but for the 
before-mentioned mines and forests, and the facility 
of transport. 

“ Such, then, were the advantages of the city from 
the nature of the country; but to these the Romans 
added those which spring from industry and art. 
Although the Greeks are supposed to excel in 
building cities, not only by tire attention they pay to 
the beauty of their architecture and the strength of 
their situation, but also to the selection of a fertile 
country and convenient harbours, yet the Romans have 
surpas.sed them by attending to what they neglected, 
such as the making of high-roads jund aqueducts, 
and the constructing of sewers capable of conveying 
the whole drainage of the city into the Tiber. The 
high-roads have been constructed through the country 
in such a manner, by levelling hills and filling-up 
hollows, that the waggons are enabled to carry 
freight sufficient for a vessel; whilst the sewer.s, 
vaulted with hewn blocks of masonry, are sometimes 
largo enough to admit the passage of a hay-cart. 
Such is the volume of water conveyed by the 
aqueducts that whole rivers may be said to flow 
through the city, which are carried off by the 
sewers. Thus almost every house is provided with 
water-pipes, and posse.s.ses a never-failing fountain. 
Marcus Agrippa paid particular attention to this 
department, Asides adorning the city with many 
beautiful monuments. It may be said that the an¬ 
cient Romans neglected the beauty of their city, 
being intent upon greater and more important ob¬ 
jects; but later generations, and particularly the 
Romans of our own day, have attended to this point 
as well, and filled the city with many beautiful 
monuments. Pompey, Julius Caesar, and Augustus, 
as well as the children, friends, wife and sister of 
the last, have bestowed an almost excessive care and 
expense in providing these objects. The Campus 
Martius has been their special care, the natural 
beauties of which have been enhanced by their de¬ 
signs. This plain is of surprising extent, affording 
unlimited room not only for the chariot races and 
other equestrian games, but also for the multitudes 
who exercise themselves with the ball or hoop, or in 
wrestling. The neighbouring buildings, the per¬ 
petual verdure of the grass, the hills which crown 
the opposite banks of the river and produce a > kind 
of scenic effect, all combine to form a spectacle fifhm 
which it is difficult to tear oneself. Adjoining this 
plain is another, and many porticoes and sacred 
groves, three theatres, an amphitheatre, and temples 
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so rich and so close to one another that they might 
appear to exhibit the rest of the city as a mere 
supplement. Hence this place is considered the most 
honourable and sacred of all, and has been appro¬ 
priated to the monuments of the most distinguished 
me 9 and women. The most remarkable of these is 
that called the Mausoleum, a vast mound near the 
river raised upon a lofty base of wiiite stone, and 
covered to its summit with evergreen trees. On the 
top is a bronze statue of Augustus ; whilst under the 
mound are the tombs of himself, his relatives, and 
friends, and at the back of it a large grove, affording 
delightful promenades. In the middle of the Campus 
is an enclosed space where the body of Augustus 
was burnt, also constructed of white stone, sur¬ 
rounded with an iron rail, and planted in the 
interior with poplar trees. Then if we proceed to 
the ancient forum, and survey the numerous ba- 
silicae, porticoes, and temples which surround it, 
and view the Capitol and its works, as well as those 
on the Palatine and in the portico of Livia, we might 
easily be led to forget all other cities. Such is 
Rome ” (v. pp. 235, 236). 

In spite, however, of this glowing picture, or 
rather perhaps from the emphasis which it lays on 
the description of the Campus Martius, whilst the 
remainder of the city is struck off with a few light 
touches, it may be suspected that in the time of 
Augustus the ancient part of Rome, with the excep¬ 
tion of the immediate vicinity of the forum and 
Capitol, did not present a spectacle of any great 
magnificence. The narrowness and irregularity of 
the streets, the consequence of the liasty manner in 
which the city was rebuilt after its destruction by 
the Gauls, still continued to disfigure it in the time 
of Augustus, as is shown by a passage in Livy (v. 
55), already cited (cf. Tacitus, Ann. xv. 38: “ Ob- 
noxia urbe artis itineribus, hucque et illuc flexis, 
atque enormibus vicis, qualis vettis lloina. fuit”—that 
is, before the fire). This defect was not remedied till 
tlm great fire in the reign of Nero, which forms the 
next remarkable epoch in the history of the city. 

V. The City till the Time of Auuelian. 

jf'T/’e under Nero .—There had been a destructive 
fii^e in the reign of Tiberius, which burnt down all the 
buildings on the Caelian hill (Tac. Ann. iv. 64); but 
this was a mere trifle compared with the extensive 
conflagration under Nero. The latter, the most de- 
stinctive calamity of the kind that had ever happened 
at Rome, is unequivocally said by Suetonius (iVero, 
38) to have been caused by the wilful act of the 
emperor, from disgust at the narrow and winding ' 
streets. Nero is represented by that historian as 
contemplating the flames with delight from the 
tower of Maecenas on the Esquiline, and as convert¬ 
ing the awful reality into a sort of dramatic spectacle, 
by singing as the fire raged, in proper scenic attire, 
the Sack of Troy ; nor does the more judicious 
Tacitus altogether reject the imputation (Awn. xv. 
39, seq.) The fire commenced at the lower part of 
the Circus Maximus, where it adjoins the Caelian 
and Palatine, in some shops containing combustible 
materials. Thence it spread through the whole 
length of the circus to the Forum Boarium, and 
northwards over the whole Palatine till it was 
arrested at the foot of the Esquiline. It lasted six 
days and seven nights, and its extent may be judged 
from the fact that out of the fourteen Regions three 
were completely destroyed, and seven very nearly so, 
whilst only three escaped altogether ontouched. 
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The three Regions utterly destroyed must have been 
the xith, xth, and ivth, or ^o$e called Circus 
Maximus, Palatium, and Templum Pads. The 
forum must have suffered considerably, but the Ca¬ 
pitol seems to have escaped, as the Capitoline temple, 
after its first destruction in the time of Sulla, 
remained entire till burnt by the Vitellians. The 
narrow and crooked streets, and the irregular Vici 
of which ancient Rome was composed, rendered it 
impossible to arrest the conflagration. Nero was at 
Antium when it broke out, and did not return to 
Rome till the flames were threatening his own 
palace, which he had not the power to save. Tliis 
was the Dorms I'ransitoria, tlie domain of whicli he 
had extended from the Palatine to the gardens of 
Maecenas on the Esquiline. What chiefly directed 
suspicion against Neio, as having wilfully caused 
the fire, was the circumstance of its breaking out 
afresh in the Aemilian property of his minion 
Tigellinus. 

Much irreparable loss was occasioned by this fire, 
such as the destruction of several time-honoured 
fanes, of many master-pieces of Greek art, besides a 
vast amount of private property. Among the vene¬ 
rable temples which perished on this occasion, were 
that of Luna, erected by Servius Tullius, the altar 
and fane of Hercules in the Forum Boarium, the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, founded by Romulus, those 
of Vesta and of the Penates Populi Romani, and the 
Regia of Numa. Yet, on the other hand, the fire 
made room for great improvements. Nero caused 
the town to be rebuilt on a regular plan, with bjoad 
streets, open spaces, and less lofty houses. All the 
buildings were isolated, and a certain portion of each 
was constructed with Alban or Gabinian stone, so as 
to bo proof against fire; to guard against which a 
plentiful supply of water waij, laid on. As a means 
of escape and assistance in the same calamity, as 
well as for the sake of ornament, Nero also caused 
porticoes to be built at his own expense along tlio 
fronts of the insulae. He supplied the proprietors 
with money for building, and specified a certain 
time by which the houses were to be completed 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 38—43; Suet. Nero^ 38). Thus 
Rome sprung a second time from her ashes, in a 
stylo of far greater splendour than before. The new 
palace, or doinus aivrca, of the emperor himself kept 
pace with the increased magnificence of the city. 
Its bounds comprehended large parka and gardens, 
filled with wild animals, where solitude might be 
found in the very heart of the city; a vast lake, sur¬ 
rounded with large buildings, filled the valley in 
which the Flavian amphitheatre was afterwards 
erected ; the palace was of such extent as to have 
triple porticoes of a thousand feet ; in the vestibule 
stood a colossal figure of Nero himself, 120 feet in 
l)eight; the ceilings were panelled, the chambers 
gilt, and inlaid with gems and mother-of-pearl; and 
the baths flowed both with fresh and sea water. 
When this magnificent abode was completed, Nero 
vouchsafed to honour it with his qualified approba¬ 
tion, and was heard to observe, “ that he wjis at last 
beginning to lodge like a man.” (Suet. Aero, 31; 
Mart, de Sped. 2.) 

Changes under subsequent Emperors. — The 
two predecessors of Nero, Caligula and Claudius, 
did not effect much for the city; and the short 
and turbulent reigns of bis three successors, Galba, 
Otho, and VitelJius, were characterised rather by 
destruction than improvement. Caligula indeed per¬ 
fected some of the designs of Tiberius (Snet Cul, 
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21); and the reign of Claudius was distinguislicd by 
the completion of two aqueducts and the construc¬ 
tion of several beautiful fountains (Id. Claud, 20). 
The factious struggles between Otho and Vitellius 
were marked by the ominous burning of the Capitol. 
At length the liappier era of the public-spirited 
Vespasian was distinguished alike by his regard 
for the civil liberties of the Romans, and for tlieir 
material comforts, by the attention which he paid 
to the improvement of the city, and by his restoring 
to the public use and enjoyment the vast space ap¬ 
propriated by Nero for his own selfish gratification. 
The bounds of the imperial palace were again re¬ 
stricted to the limits of the Palatine, and on the site 
of Nero’s lake rose a vast amphitheatre destined for 
the amusement of so many thousands of the Roman 
people, whose ruins we still gaze at with wonder 
and admiration. Vespasian was likewise the founder 
of the temple of Pea(;e, near the Forum, and of a 
temple to Claudius on theCaclian hill. Titus pursued 
the pjpular designs of his futlier, and devoted a large 
portion of the foi-mcr imperial gardens on the 
Esquiline to the foundation of public baths. (Suet. 
Tit 7; Mart. iil. 20. 1.5.) Under this emperor 
another destructive fire raged for three days and 
nights at Rome, and again laid a great part of the 
city in ashes. (Suet. Tit 8.) The chief works of 
Domitian were the rebuilding of the temple of Jupiter 
Caj)itolinus, which had again been burnt, on the 
mere external gilding of wliich ho is said to have 
expended 12,000 talents, or nearly three millions 
sterling; and the foundation of a new forum, which, 
however, was not finished till the time of Nerva, 
whose name it bore. (ld.7)ow. 5.) Trajan constructed 
the last of the imperial fora, with which was con¬ 
nected the Basilica Ulpia. (Dion Cass. Ixix. 4.) 
Rome probably attainod its highe.st pitch of archi¬ 
tectural splendour under the reign of his successor 
Hadrian. That emperor had a pussion for building, 
and frequently furiiislied bis own design.^, which, 
however, were not always in the best taste. His 
most reniarknble works were the ]\IausoIeum on the 
right bank of the Tiber, now the Costello di S. An- 
ffelOy the Temple of Venus and Rome near the 
Colosseum, and the enormous villa whose ruins may 
still bo seen at the foot of the ascent whicli leads to 
Tivoli, (Spart. Ifadr. 19; Procop. B, G. 22.) 

It would be tedious anti unprofitable to recount 
the works of succeeding emperors down to the time of 
Aurelian; and it may sufticc to mention that those 
who most contributed to renovate or adorn tlie city 
were Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Alexander 
Severus. During this period Rome betrayed unequi¬ 
vocal symptoms of her approaching decline aud fall. 
Large bodies of the barbarians had already penetrated 
into Italy, and, in the reign of the accomplished but 
feeble Gallienus, a horde of the Alemanni had me¬ 
naced and insulted Romo itself. After a lapse of 
eight centuries its citizens again trembled for the 
safety of their families and homes; and the active 
and enterjnising Aurelian, whilst waging successful 
wars in Egypt and the East, found himself com¬ 
pelled to secure his capital by fortifying it with a 
wall. 

This great undertaking, commenced a. d, 271, 
was completed in the reign of Probus, the successor of 
Aurelian. (Vopisc. Atir. 21,39; Aur. Viet. Coes. 35; 
Eutrop. ix. 15; Zosim. i. 49). The accounts of the 
circumference of this wall are discrepant and impro¬ 
bable. Vopisous (^Aurel c. 39) mentions the absurd 
and extrayagant measure of nearly 50 miles; which, 
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however, has been adopted by Lipsius and Isaac 
Vossius, as well as by Nibby (J/wra, #c. p. 120, 
seq.). The walls of Aurelian were repaired by Ho- 
norius, and with the exception of that part beyond 
the Tiber, and some modem additions by the Popes, 
are substantially the same as those which now 
exist, as appears from the inscriptions on the gates. 
Without the additions referred to, their circumference 
would be between 11 and 12 miles,thus reducing the 
city to about the same dimensions as those given by 
Pliny in the time of Vespasian; nor is there any 
reason to believe that, in the sinking state of the Em¬ 
pire, the city would have received any increase of 
inhabitants. Another measurement by Ammon, the 
geometrician, just before the siege of the city by 
Alaric, gave a circumference of 21 miles (Phot. 
Bibl. 80, p. 63, ed. Bekk.) ; but this number, 
though adopted by Gibbon, and nearer to the truth, 
cannot be accepted any more than that of Vopiscus. 
(Gibbon, I)ecl, and Fall, vol. ii, p. 17, ed. Smith, 
and notes.) Piale suggested that Vopiscus meant 
jTedes instead of passus, and other emendations of 
both the passages liave been proposed; but without 
discussing the merit of these, it is sufficient to know 
that the texts are undoubtedly either corrupt or 
erroneous. This may be briefly but decisively 
shown from the following considerations, which will, 
for the most part, apply to both the statements; — 
1st, the incredible extent of the work; 2Dd, the 
absence of any traces of such walls; 3rd, or of any 
buildings within their supposed limits, such as 
would naturally belong to a city; 4lh, tho fact that 
the extant inscriptions ascribe to Honor!us the re¬ 
storation of an old line of walls and towers, not the 
construction of a new one. (Bunbury, in Class. 
Mtis, iii. p. 368.) 

VI. Decline and Fall of the City. 

The history of the city from the time of Aurehan 
presents little more than a prospect of its rapid 
decline. The walls of that emperor were ominous of 
its sinking fortunes; but the reign of Diocletian forms 
the first marked aera of its decay. The triumph of 
that emperor and of his colleague Maximian, a. d. 
303, was the last ever celebrated at Rome, but was 
distinguished by the trophies of an important Persian 
victory. (Eutrop. ix. 27.) The Roman emperors 
had long ceased to be of Roman extraction; Dio¬ 
cletian, the descendant of slaves, was born in Dal¬ 
matia; Maximian, the son of a peasant, was his 
fellow countryman; and thus neither was wedded 
by any ties of birth or patriotism to the ancient 
glories of the eternal city. These were the first 
emperors who deserted tho capital to fix their resi¬ 
dence in the provinces. Maximian established his 
court at Milan, whilst Diocletian resided at Nioo- 
media, on the embellishment of which he lavished 
all the treasures of the East, in endeavouring to 
render it a rival worthy of Rome. His only visit to 
the ancient capital seems to have been on the occa¬ 
sion of his triumph ; it was not prolonged beyond 
two months, and was closed with unexpected pre¬ 
cipitation and abruptness. (Lact. MorL Pers, 
c. 17.) Yet his reign is distinguished as having 
confeiTed upon the city one of the latest, but most 
magnificent of its monuments, —the baths on the 
Quirinal which bear his name, by far the largest at 
Rome, whose enormous ruins may still be traced, 
and afford room enongh for various churches, con¬ 
vents, and gardens. (Vopisc. iVo6. 2 ; Orell. 
/user. 1056.) Subsequentily, iodaed, Maxentius, 
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the partner and rival of Constantine, resided at 
Borne during the sk years of his reign, and affected 
to prize the elegance of the ancient metropolis; 
whilst his lust and tyranny, supported by squander¬ 
ing its treasures, created more disgust among the 
liomans than the absence of their fonner sovereigns. 
Maxentius, however, adonicd the city which he pol¬ 
luted by his vices, and some of his works are among 
the last monuments worthy to be recorded. He 
restored the temple of Venus and Rome, wJiicli had 
been damaged by a fire, and erected tliat magnificent 
basilica, afterwards dedicated in the name of Con¬ 
stantine, whose three enormous arches may still be 
viewed with admiration. (Aur, Viet. Caes. c. 40. 
§ 26.) The final transfer of the scat of empire to 
Byzantium by Constantine gave the last fatal blow' 
to the civic greatness of Rome. Yet even that 
emperor presented the city — wo can hardly say 
adorned it—with a few monuments. One of them, 
the arch which records his triumph over Maxen¬ 
tius, still subsists, and strikingly illustrates the 
depth of degradation to which arcliitectural taste 
had already sunk. Its beauties are derived from 
the barbarous pillage of former monuments. The 
superb sculptures which illustrated the acts and 
victories of Trajan, were rutlilessly and absurdly 
constrained to typify those of Constantine; whilst 
the original sculptures that were added, by being 
placed in juxtiiposition with those beautiful works, 
only serve to show more forcibly the hopeless decline 
of the plastic arts, which scorn to have fallen with 
paganism. 

Rome in the Time of Constantivs IT. — From 
this period the care of the Romans was directed 
rather towards the preservation than the adorn¬ 
ment of their city. When visited by the Second Con¬ 
stantins, A. D. 357, an honour which it had not 
i*eceived for two and thirty years, Rome could still 
display her ancient glories. The lively description 
of this visit by Arnmianus Marcellinus, though 
written in a somewhat intkited style, forms a sort of 
pendant to Strabo’s picture of Rome in the age of 
Augustus, and is striking and valuable, both as 
exhibiting the condition of the eternal city at that 
period, and as illustrating the fact that the men of 
that age regarded its monuments as a kind of Titanic 
relics, which it would be hopeless any longer to 
tlunk of imitating. “ Having entered Rome,” says 
the historian, “ the scat of empire and of every virtue, 
Constantius was overwhelmed with astoni-shment 
when he viewed the forum, that most conspicuous 
monument of ancient power. On whatever side he 
cast his eyes, he was struck with the thronging 
wonders. He addressed the senate in the Curia, the 
people from the tribunal; and was dcliglited with 
the applause wliich accompanied his progress to the 
palace. At the Circensian games whicli he gave, 
he was pleased with the familiar talk of the people, 
who, without betraying pride, asserted their here¬ 
ditary liberty. He himself observed a proper mean, 
and did not, a.s in other cities, arbitrarily terminate 
the contests, but, as is customary at Rome, permitted 
them to end as chance directed. When he viewed 
the different parts of the city, situated on the sides 
of the seven bills and in the valleys between them, 
he expected that whatever he first saw must be 
superior to everything else; such as the temple of 
the Tarpeiaii Jove, whose excellence is like divine to 
human; the baths which occupy whole districts; the 
enormous mass of the amphitheatre, built of solid 
Tiburtine stone, the height of which almost baffles 
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the eye; the Pantheon, wliich may be called a circular 
Region, vaulted with lofty beauty; the high, but 
accessible mounds, bearing the statues of preceding 
princes; the temple of Rome, the forum of Peace; the 
theatre of Pompey, the odeum, the stadium, and 
other similar ornaments of the eternal city. But 
when he came to the forum of Trajan, wliich we 
take to be a structure unparalleled in the whole 
world, ho was confounded with astonishment as he 
surveyed those gigantic proportions, which can 
neitlier be described nor again imitated by riian. 
Wherefore, laying aside all hope of attempting any¬ 
thing of tlie kind, he merely expressed the power 
and the wish to imitate the horse of Trajan, on 
which that prince is seated, and which stands in the 
middle of the Atrium. Hereupon prince Hormisda, 
who stood near him, exclaimed with national gesti¬ 
culation; ‘First of all, emperor, order such a stable 
to be made for it, if you can, that the hor.se you 
propose making may lodge as magnificently as the 
one we behold.’ The .same prince being asked his 
opinion of Rome said that the only thing which 
displeased him was to perceive that men died there 
as w'ftll as in other places. So great was the em¬ 
peror’s surprise at all these sights that he complained 
that rumour, which commonly magnifies everything, 
had here shown itself weak and malignant, and had 
given but a feeble description of the w'ondera of 
Rome. Then, after much deliberation, he resolved 
that the only way in whicli ho could add to the 
ornaments of the city would be by erecting an 
obelisk in the Circus Maximus” (xvi, 10). 

The same historian from whom the preceding 
topographical picture has been transcribed has also 
left some lively and interesting notices of the man¬ 
ners of the Roinans at tliis period. These liave 
been paraphrased in the eloquent language of Gibbon, 
to whose work the reader is referred for many inte¬ 
resting particulars concerning tlie state of Romo at 
this time (vol. iv. pp. 70—89, ed. Smith). We may 
here observe with surprise that whilst Alaric, like 
another Hannibal, was threatening her gates, her 
nobles were revelling in immoderate wealili, and 
squandering the revenues of piovinces on objects of 
pomp and luxury, though, as we iiave seen, the arts 
had fallen to so low an ebb that there was no longer 
any ho]X) of rivalling the works of their ancestors. 
The poorer citizens, few of whom could any longer 
bo.ast a pure Roman descent, resembled the inmates 
of a poorhonso, except that their pleasures were 
provided for as well as their wants. A liberal dis¬ 
tribution of corn and bacon, and sometimes even of 
wine, relieved their necessities, wlnlst health and 
recreation were promoted by gratuitous admittance 
to the baths and public spectacles. Yet Rome was 
now struggling for her existence. We have already 
mentioned the restoration of the w'alls by Honorius. 
It was under the same emperor that the first 
example occurs of that desecration by which the 
Roinans stripped and destroyed their own monu¬ 
ments. If we may credit Zosimus (v. 38), Stilicho 
was the first to lay violent liands on the temple 
of the Capitoline Jove, by stripping off the plates 
of gold whicli lined its d(x>rs, when the follow¬ 
ing inscription was found beneath them: “Misero 
regi servantur.” In after times this example was 
but too frequently followed; and it may be said with 
truth that the Romans themselves were the principal 
destroyers of their own city. 

The Barhariam at Rome. — After two sieges, 
or rather blockades, in 408 and 409, by the Q^hs 

3 B 4 
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under Alaric, Rome was captured and sacked on 
a third occasion in 410 (a. u. c. 1163) — the 
first time since the Gallic invasion that the citj 
had actually been in the hands of an enemy. But 
though it was plundered by the Goths, it does not 
appear to have sustained much damage at their 
hands. They evacuated it on the sixth day, and all 
the mischief they seem to have done was the setting 
fire to some houses near the Salarian gate, by which 
they had entered, which unfortunately spread to 
and destroyed the neighbouring palace of Sallust 
(Procop. B. V. i. 2.) Nearly half a century later, in 
the reign of Maximus, Korne was again taken, and 
sacked by the Vandals, under Genseric, A. D. 455. 
This time the pillage lasted a foriiiiglit; yet the 
principal damage inflicted on the monuments of the 
city was the carrying off by Genseric of the curious 
tiles of gilt bronze which covered the temple of the 
Capitoline Jupiter (/i. 5). That ediflce, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the spoliation by Stilicho, 
appears to have remained in much the same state 
as after its last rebuilding by Domitian; and though 
paganism had been abolished in the interval, the 
venerable fane seems to have been respected by the 
Roman Christians. Yet, as may bo perceived from 
an edict of the emperor Majorian, a. d. 457, the 
inhabitants of Rome had already commenced the 
disgraceful practice of destroying the monuments of 
their ancestors. The zeal of the Christians led them 
to deface some of tlw temples; others, which had not 
been converted into Christian churches, were suffered 
to go ij ruin, or were converted into (piarries, from 
which building materials were extracted. Petitions 
for that purpose were readily granted by the magis¬ 
trates; till Majorian checked the practice by a severe 
edict, whicJi reserved to the emperor and senate the 
cognisance of those cases in which the destruction of 
an ancient building might be allowed, imposed a flne 
of ,50 lbs. of gold (2000/. sterling) on any magis¬ 
trate who granted a license for such dilapidations, 
and condemned all subordinate oflicers engaged in 
such transactions to be whipped, and to have their 
hands amputated (^Nov. Major, tit. vi. p. 35: “ An- 
tiquarum aedimri dissipatur speciosa constructio; et 
ut earum aliquid reparetur iiiagna diruuntur,” &c.) 

In the year 472, in the reign of Olybrius, Koine 
was for the third time taken and sacked by Ricimer; 
but this calamity, like the two former ones, does not 
appear to have been productive of much damage to 
the public monuments. These relics of her former 
glory were the e.special care of Theodoric, the Os¬ 
trogoth, when he became king of Italy, who, when 
he visited the capital in the year 500, had surveyed 
them with admiration. The Gothic kings, so in¬ 
juriously accused of the ruin of antiquity, were 
anxious to preserve the monuments of the nation whom 
they had subdued. The royal edicts were framed to 
prevent the abuses, the neglect, or the depredations of 
the citizens themselves; and a professed architect, the 
annual sum of 200 lbs. of gold, 25,000 tiles, and the 
receipt of customs* from the Lucrine port, were as¬ 
signed for the ordinary repairs of the walls and 
public edifices. A similar c.are was extended to the 
statues of metal or marble, of men or animals. The 
spirit of the horses, which have given a modern 
name to the Quirinal, was applauded by the bar¬ 
barians ; the brazen elephants of the Via Sacra were 
diligently restored; the famous heifer of Myron 
deceived the cattle as they were driven through the 
forum of Peace; and an officer was created to protect 
those works of art, which Theodoric considered as 
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the noblest ornament of his kingdom.” (Gibbon, 
Beeline and Fall^ vol. v. p. 21, ed. Smith ; cf. Ex¬ 
cerpt. de Odoac. Theod. 67.) The letters of Cas- 
siodorus, the secretary of Theodoric, show that Rome 
had received little or no injury from its three cap¬ 
tures. The Circus Maximus was uninjured, and the 
Ludi Circenses were still exhibited there ( Variar. iii. 
51); the thermae and aqueducts were intact (/6. vii. 
6); the Claudian aqueduct was still in play, and 
discharged itself on the top of the Aventine as if it 
were a valley (/6.). That the aqueducts were perfect 
also appears from Procopius (^B. G. i. 19), who says 
that ill the subsequent siege under Vitiges, the 
Goths broke them down, to deprive the inhabitants 
of their supply of water. The theatres had suffered 
only from the effects of time, and were repaired by 
Theodoric (Cassiod. ib. iv. 61.) 

In the year 536 the Gothic garrison, with the 
exception of their commander Leuderis, who pre¬ 
ferred captivity to flight, evacuated Rome on the 
approach of Belisarius, the lieutenant of Justinian. 
Belisarius entered by the Asinarian gate, and, after 
an alienation of sixty years, Rome was restored to 
the imperial dominion. But in a few months the 
city was beleaguered by the numerous host of Vitiges, 
the newly elected king of the Goths; and its de¬ 
fence demanded all the valour and ability of Beli¬ 
sarius. For this purpose he repaired the walls, 
which had again fallen into decay. Regular bastions 
were constructed; a chain was drawn across the 
Tiber; the arches of the aqueducts were fortified; 
and the mole of Hadrian was converted into a cita¬ 
del. That part of the wall between the Flaminian 
and Pincian gates, called muro iorto^ was alone 
neglected (Procop. B. G. i. 14, sqq.), which is said to 
have been regarded both by Goths and Romans as 
under the peculiar protection of St. Peter. As we 
have before said, the Goths invested the city in six 
divisions, from the Porta Flaminia to the Porta 
Praenestina ; whilst a seventh encampment was 
formed near tlie Vatican, for the purpose of com¬ 
manding the Tiber and the Milvian bridge. In the 
general assault which followed, a feint was made at 
the SvHlarian gate, but the principal attacks were 
directed against the mole of Hadrian and the Porta 
Praenestina. It was on this occasion that at the 
former point the finest statues, the works of Praxi¬ 
teles and Lysippus, were converted into warlike 
missiles, and hurled down upon the besiegers. When 
the ditch of St. Angelo was cleansed in the pontifi¬ 
cate of Urban VIII., the Sleeping Faun of the Bar- 
beriiii Palace was discovered, but in a sadly mutilated 
state. (Winckelrnann, Zrw/.</e/’i4rt,vol.ii. p.52,scq.) 
But the assault was not successful, and after a fruit¬ 
less siege, which lasted a. year, the Goths were 
forced to retire. 

After the recall of Belisarius the Goths recovered 
strength and coui'age, and, under Totila, once more 
threatened the walls of Rioroe. In 544 Belisarius 
was again despatched into Italy, to retrieve the 
faults of the generals who had succeeded him; but 
on tliis occasion he was deserted by his usual for¬ 
tune, and, after a fruitless attempt to relieve the 
city, was compelled to retreat to Ostia. (Procop, 
B. G. iii. 19.) In December, 546, the Goths were 
admitted into the city by the treachery of some 
Isaurian sentinels posted at the Asinarian gate. 
Rome was again subjected to pillage, and appears 
to have suffered more than on any former occasion. 
A third part of the walls was destroyed in different 
places, and a great many houses were burnt* 
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(Procop." ib. c. 22 ; Marcell. Chron, p. 54.) Totila 
threatened to destroy the finest works of antiquity, 
and even issued a decree that Rome should be tuni^ 
into a pasture. Yet he was not deficient in magna¬ 
nimity and clemency, and was diverted from these 
designs by the remonstrances of Belisarius, who 
warned him not to sully his fame by such wanton 
barbarity. Upon Totila’s marching into Lucania, 
Belisarius, at the head of 1000 horse, cut his way 
through the Goths who had been left to guard 
the city. He repaired with rude and hetero¬ 
geneous materials the walls which had been de¬ 
molished; whilst the gates, which could not be so 
suddenly restored, were guarded by his bravest sol¬ 
diers. Totila returned to Borne by forced inarches, 
but was thrice repulsed in three general assaults. 
Belisarius, however, being commanded by Justinian 
to proceed into Lucania, left a garrison of 3000 of 
his best troops at Rome under the command of 
Diogenes. The city was again betrayed by some 
Isaurians in 549, who opened the gate of St. Paul 
to Totila and his Goths. Totila, who seems now to 
have considered himself as in confirmed possession 
of Italy, no longer exhibited any desire to destroy 
the edifices of Rome, which he regarded as the 
capital of his kingdom, and he even exhibited the 
equestrian games in the Circus. (Procop. B. G. iv. 
22.) But in 552 he was defeated and slain by the 
eunuch Narses in tho battle of Tagina. Narses 
then marched to Rome, and once more sent its keys 
to Justinian, during whose reign the city had been 
no fewer than five times taken and recovered. (/A 
26—35; Theoph. Chron. vol. i. p. 354, ed. Bonn.) 

Rome under the Popes. — Towards tho close 
of the sixth century Rome had touched the lowest 
point of degradation. The Roman citizens lived 
in continual fear of the attacks of the Lombards ; 
the inhabitants of the surrounding country, who 
no longer dared to devote themselves to the pur¬ 
suits of agriculture, took refuge within the walls; 
and the Campagna of Rome became a desert., 
exhaling infectious vapoura. The indigence and 
the celibacy of a great part of the inhabitants 
produced a rapid decrease of population, though 
their scanty numbers did not protect them from 
famine. The edifices of Rome fell into decay; and 
it is commonly believed that Pope Gregory the Great, 
who filled the papal chair from 590 to 604, purposely 
defaced the temples and mutilated the statue.s,—a 
charge, however, which rests on doubtful evidence, 
and which has been strenuously repelled by Gregory’s 
biographer Platina (ap. Bayle, Gregoire hr.'). Bar- 
gaeus, in his epistle on the subject (in Graevius, 
Tkesaur. Ant. vol. iv.), says that the Circus Maximus, 
the baths and theatres, were certainly overthrown 
designedly, and that this is particularly evident in 
the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian (p. 1885). 
He attributes this, as a merits to Gregory and one 
or two subsequent popes, and assigns as a reason 
that the baths were nothing but schools of licen¬ 
tiousness (p. 1889, seq.). It seems more probable, 
however, that the destruction of the baths arose 
from the failure of the aqueducts — a circumstance 
which would have rendered them useless—and from 
the expense of keeping them up. Bargaeus himself 
attributes the ruin of the aqueducts to the latter 
cause (p. 1891); but they must also have suflfered 
very severely in the Gothic wars. Hence perhaps 
the huge foundations of the thermae, having be¬ 
come altogether useless, began to be used as stone 
quarries, a circumstance which would account for 
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the appearance of wilful damage. That ruin had 
made great progress at Rome before the time of 
Gregory, is manifest from some passages in his own 
works in which he deplores it. Thus in one of his 
homilies he says: “ Qualis remanserit Roma, con- 
spicimus. Immensis doloribus multipliciter attrita, 
desolatione civium, impressione hostium, frequentia 
ruinarum.^* And again : “ Quid autem ista de 
hominibus dicimus, cum ruinis crebrescentibus ipsa 
quoquo destrui aedificia videmus?” (^Hom. 18 in 
Ezech. ap. Donatum, de Urbe Ronwiy i. 28, sub fin.) 
He would hardly have written thus had he himself 
been tho cause of these ruins. The charge probably 
acquired strength from Gregory’s avowed antipathy 
to clastsical literature. 

Whilst the dominion of Italy was divided between 
the Lombards and tho exarchs of Ravenna, Rome 
was the head of a duchy of almost tho same size 
a.s her ancient territory, extending from Viterbo to 
Terracina, and from Narni to the mouth of the 
Tiber. The fratricide Constans II. is said to have 
entertained the idea of re.storing the seat of empire 
to Rome (a. d. 662). {Hist. Misc. ap. Muratori, 
Scidp. R. I. iii. pt. i. p. 137.) But the Lombard 
power was too strong; and, after a visit of a few 
days to the ancient capital, he abandoned it for ever, 
after pillaging the churches and carrying off* tho 
bronze roof of the Pantheon. ’* (Schlosser, Gesch. 
d. bilder-stw'menden Kaiser, p. 80.) In tho eighth 
century the Romans revived tho stylo of tho Re¬ 
public, but the Popes had become their chief ma¬ 
gistrates. During this period Rome was constantly 
harjissed and suffered many sieges by the Lombards 
under Luitprand, Astolphus, and other kings. In 
846 the various measure of its calamities was filled 
up by an attack of the Saracens—as if the former 
mistress of the world was destined to be the butt 
of wandering barbarians from all quarters of the 
globe. The disciples of Mahomet pillaged the church 
of St. Peter, as well as that of St. Paul outside the 
Porta Ostiensis, but did not succeed in entering the 
city itself. They were repulsed by the vigilance 
and energy of pope Leo IV,, who repaired the an¬ 
cient walls, restored fifteen towers which had been 
overthrown, and enclosed the quarter of the Vatican; 
on which in 852 he bestowed his blessing and the 
title of Ciith Leonina, or Leonine city (now the 
Borgo di S. Pietro). (Anastasius, V. Leon. IV.) 
In tho period between 1081 and 1084 Rome was 
thrice fruitlessly besieged by the emperor Henry IV., 
who, however, by means of corruption at last suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining possession of it; but the ruins of 
the Septizonium, defended by the nephew of Pop© 
Gregory VII., resisted all the attacks of Henry’s 
forces. Gregory shut himself up in the castle of 
S. Angelo, and invoked the assistance of his vassal, 
Robert Guiscard. Henry fled at the approach of the 
warlike Norman; but Rome suffered more at the hands 
of its friends than it had ever before done from the 
assaults of its enemies. A tumult was excited by 
the imperial adherents, and the Saracens in Robert’s 
army, who despised both parties, seized the oppor¬ 
tunity for violence and plunder. The city was fired; 
a great part of the buildings on the Campus Martins, 
as well as the spacious district from the Lateran 
to the Colosseum, was consumed, and the latter 
portion has never since been restored. (Malaterra, 
iii. c. 37; Donatu8,'iv. 8.) 

But Rome has suffered more injury from her ovm 
citizens than from the hands of foreigners; and its 
ruin must be chiefly imputed to the civil dissensions 
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of the Romans, and to the use whicli thej made of 
the ancient monuments to serve their own selfish 
and mercenary purposes. The factions of the 
Guelphs and Qhibelines, of the Colonna and Ursini, 
which began in the tenth century and lasted several 
hundred years, must have been very destructive to 
the city. In these sanguinary quarrels the ancient 
edifices were converted into castles; and the mul¬ 
titude of the latter may be estimated from the fact 
that the senator Brancaleone during his government 
(1252—1258) caused 140 towers, or fortresses, the 
strongholds of the nobility, to be demolished in Rome 
and its neighbourhood ; yet subsequently, under 
Martin V., we still hear of forty-four existing in one 
quarter of the city alone. (Matthew Paris, Hist Maj. 
p. 741, seq.) Some of these were erected on the 
most celebrated buildings, as the triumphal monu¬ 
ments of Caesar, Titus, and the Antonines. (Mont- 
faucon, Diar. Hal. p. 186; Anonymus, ih. p. 285.) 
But still more destructive were the ravages com¬ 
mitted on the ancient buildings during times of 
peace. The beautiful sculptures and architectural 
members, whicli could no longer be imitated, were 
seized upon and appropriated to the adoraincnt of 
new structures. We have seen that this barbarous 
kind of spoliation was exercised as early as the reign 
of Constantine, who a 4 )plied the sculptures of some 
monument of Trajan’s to adorn his own triumphal 
arch. In after ages Charlemagne carried oft’ the 
columns of Rome to decorate his palace at Aix-la- 
Chapelle (Sigebert, Chron. in Bouquet, Ilistoriens 
de Fraff^, v, p. 378); and several centuries later 
Petrarch laments that his friend and patron, Robert, 
king of Sicily, was following the same pernicious 
example, (“Itaque nunc, heu dolor! heu scehis in- 
dignum ! de vestris marmoreis columnis, do liminibus 
templorum (ad quae nuper ex orbe toto concursus 
devotissimus fiebat), de imaginibus sepulcrorum sub 
quibus patrum vestrorum venerabilLs cinis erat, ut 
reliquas sileam, desidiosa Napolis adomatur,” Petrar. 
0pp. p. 536, seq.) It would bo endless to recount 
the depredations committed by the popes and nobles 
in order to build their churches and palaces. The 
abbd Barthdlemi (Man. de TAcad. des Inscr. xxviii. 
p. 585) mentions that he had seen at Romo a manu¬ 
script letter relating to a treaty between the chiefs 
of the factions which desolated Rome in the 14tli 
century, in which, among other articles, it is agreed 
that the Colosseum shall be common to all parties, 
who shall be at liberty to take stones from it. (Do 
Sade; Vie de Pitrarqw, i. 328, note.) Sixtus V. 
employed the stones of the Septizoniuin in building 
St, Peter’s. (Greg. Leti, Vita di Sisto V. iii. p. 50.) 
The nephews of Paul III. were tlio principal de¬ 
stroyers of the Colosseum, in order to build the 
Farnese palace (Muratori, Ann. d Italia, xiv. p. 
371); and a similar reproach was proverbially ap- | 
plied to those of Urban VIII. (“ Quod non fecerunt i 
Barbori, fecere Barberini,” Gibbon, viii. p. 284, note.) 
But even a worse species of desecration than this 
was the destruction of the most beautiful marble 
columns, by converting them into lime. Poggio 
complains (a. d. 1430) that the temple of Concord, 
which was almost perfect when he first came to 
Rome, had almost disappeai'ed in this manner. (^ Ca- 
pitolio contigua forum versus superest porticus aedis 
Concordiae, quam cum primum ad urbem accessi, 
vidi fere integram, opere marmoreo admodum spe- 
cioso; Romani postmodum, ad calcom, aedem totam 
et portiefis partem, disjectis columnis, sunt demo- 
liti,’’ de Var. Fort. p. 12.) And the same practice | 
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is reprobated in the verses of Aeneas Sylvias, after¬ 
wards Pope Pius II.:— 

“ Sed tuns hie populus, muris defossa vetostis, 
Calcis in obsequium marmora dura coqoit 
Impia torcentum si sic gens egerit annos 
Nullum hie indicium nobilitatis erit’’ 

(In Mabillon, Mw. Hal. i. 97.) 

The melancholy progress of the desolation of 
Rome might be roughly traced from some imperfect 
memorials. The account of the writer called the 
Anonymus Einsiedlensis, who visited Rome early in 
the 9th century, which has been published by 
Mabillon (Anal. iv. p. 502), and by Hanel (Archiv, 
f. Pkilol. u. Pddag. i. p. 115), exhibits a much 
more copious list of monuments than that of another 
anonymous writer, who compiled a book De Mira- 
hilibus Romae,\n the 12tli or 13th century. (Mont- 
faucon, Diar. Hal. p. 283, seq.; Nibby, Fffem. 
Lett, di Roma, 1820, Fasc. i.—iv.) Several pas¬ 
sages in the works of Petrarch exhibit the neglected 
and desolate state of Rome in the 14th century,—tho 
consequence of the removal of the holy see to Avig¬ 
non. Thus, in a letter to Urban V., he says: 
“ Jacent domus, labant maenia, templa ruunt, sacra 
pereunt, calcantur leges.” And a little after; 
“ Lateranum humi jacet et Ecclesiarurn mater om¬ 
nium tecto carens ventis patet ac pluviis,” &c. (CT 
lib. ix. ep. 1.) Yet the remains of ancient Roman 
splendour were still considerable enough to excite 
the wonder and admiration of Manuel Chrysoloras 
at the commencement of the 15th century, as may bo 
seen in his epistle to the emperor John Falaeulugus. 
(subjoined to Codinus, de Antiq. C. P. p. 107, seq.) 
Much destruction must have been perpetrated from 
this period to the time, and even during the life, of 
Poggio. But tho progress of desolation seems to 
have been arrested subsequently to that writer, 
whose catalogue of the ruins does not exhibit a great 
many more remains than may yet be seen. Care 
ijj now taken to arrest as far as possible even tho 
inevitable influence of time; and the antiquarian 
hiis at present nothing to regret except that more 
active means are not applied to tho disinterment of 
the ancient city. The funds devoted to the re- 
erection of a magnificent basilica far without the 
walls, and on so unwholesome a site that the very 
monks are forced to desert it during the heats of 
summer, might, in the eye at least of transmontane 
taste, have been more worthily devoted to such an 
object. 

VII. Population of Rome. 

Before we close this part of the subject it will be 
expected that we should say something respecting 
the probable amount of the population of Rome. 
The inquiry is unfortunately involved in much ob¬ 
scurity, and the vagueness of the data upon which 
any calculation can be founded is such that it sf 
impossible to arrive at any wholly satisfactory con¬ 
clusion. The latitude hence allowed may be judged 
from the fact that the estimates of some of the beet 
modern scholars are about four times as great as 
those of others; and whilst Bureau de la Malle, in 
his Economie politique des Romains (i. p. 340, seq.), 
sets down the population at 562,000 souls, Hock, 
in his Rbmische Geechichte (vol. i. pt. ii. p. 383, 
seq.), estimates it at 2,265,000; nay Lipsiusi in 
his work De Magnitndine Rormna (iii, 3), even 
carried it up to the astounding number of 8,000,000. 
But this is an absurd exaggeration; whilst, on the 
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other handy the estimate cf Bureau de la Malle is 
undoubtedly mucli too low. 

The only secure data which we possess on the 
subject are the records of the number of citizens who 
received the congiaria or imperial largesses, for it is 
only during the imperial times that wo can profess 
to make any calculation. We learn from the Monu- 
tmntum Ancyranum that Augustus, in his 12th 
consulate, distributed a pecuniary gift to 320,000 
of the plebs urbana, (“ Consul xu. trocentis et 
viginti millibus plebei urbanae sexagenos denarios 
viritim dedi,” tab. iii.) The recipients of this 
bounty were all males, and probably formed the 
whole free male population of Rome, with the ex¬ 
ception of the senators, knights, and aliens. Women 
and boys of a tender age did not participate in these 
distributions. It had been customary for the latter 
to be admitted to participation after tlie age of ten ; 
but Augustus appears to have extended his liberality 
to still younger children. (“Ne minores quidem 
pueros praoteriit, quamvis nonnisi ab undecimo aeta- 
tis anno accipere consuessent,” Suet. Aug. 41.) The 
distributions of corn seem to have been regulated on 
stricter principles, as these were regular, not extra¬ 
ordinary like the largesses. From these the chil¬ 
dren were probably excluded, and there was, perhaps, 
a stricter inquiry made into the titles of tlie re¬ 
cipients. Thus we learn from the Mon. Ancyranum 
that those who received com in the 13tli con¬ 
sulate of Augustus amounted to rather more than 
200,000. (Of. Dion Cass. Iv. 10.) From the same 
document it appears that three largesses made by 
Augustus, of 400 sesterces per man, were never dis¬ 
tributed to fewer than 250,000 persons. (“ Quae 
mca congiaria pervenerunt ad hominum millia nun- 
quam minus quinquaginta et ducenta,” /&., where 
Hock, Rom. Gesch. i. pt. ii. p. 388, by erroneously 
reading sestertium instead of hominum, has increased 
the number of recipients to 625,000.) From a 
passage in Spartian’s life of Septimius Severus 
(c. 23) it would seem that the number entitled to 
receive the distributions of corn had increased. That 
author says that Severus left at Ids death wheat 
enough to last for seven years, if distributed accord¬ 
ing to the regular canon or measure of 75,000 modii 
daiiy. Now, if we calculate this distribution ac¬ 
cording to the system of Augustus, of five modii per 
man monthly, and reckon thirty days to the montli, 
then this would leave the number of recipients 
at 450,000 (75,000 x 30 = 2,250,000 5 = 

450,000). According to these statements we can 
hardly place the average of the male plebeian popula¬ 
tion of Rome during the first centuries of the Kmpire 
at less than 350,000; and at least twice as much 
again must be added for the females and boys, thus 
giving a total of 1,050,000. There are no very ac¬ 
curate data for arriving at the numbers of the sena¬ 
tors and knights. Bunsen {Beschr.i. p. 184), with¬ 
out stating the grounds of his calculation, sets them 
down, including their families, at 10,000. But this 
is evidently much too low an estimate. Wo learn 
from Dionysius Halicamassensis (vi. 13) that in tlie 
anntial procession of the knights to the temple of 
Castor they sometimes mustered to the number of 
5000. But this must have been very far from their 
wjiole number. A great many must have been absent 
ffom sickness, old age, and otlier causes; and a far 
ireater number must have been in the provinces and 
fn foreign countries, serving with the armie.s, or em- 
fployed as publicani, and in other public capacities. 
^Yet their families would probably, for the most part, 
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reside at Rome. We see from the complaints of 
Horace how the equestrian dignity was prostituted 
in the imperial times to Uberti and aliens, provided 
they were rich enough for it. {Epod. iv. in Mcnam; 
cf. Juv. i. 28.) We should, perhaps, therefore be 
below the mark in fixing the number of knights and 
senators at 15,000. If we allow a wife and one 
child only to each, tliis would give the number of 
individuals composing the senatorial and equestrian 
families at 45,000, which is a small proportion to 
1,050,000 freemen of the lower class. It may 
be objected that marriage was very much out of 
fashion with the higher classes at Rome during 
the time of Augustus; but the omission was sup¬ 
plied in another manner, and the number of kept 
women and illegitimate children, who would count 
as population just as well as the legitimate ones, 
must h<avo been considerable. In this calcula¬ 
tion it is important not to underrate the numbers 
of the higher classes, since tliey are very im¬ 
portant factors in estimating the slave population, 
of which they were the chief maintainers. The 
preceding sums, then, would give a total of 1,095,000 
free inhabitants of Rome, of all classes. To these 
are to be added the aliens residing at Rome, the 
soldiers, and the slaves. The first of these classes 
must have been very numerous. There must have 
been a great many provincial persons settled at 
Rome, for purposes of business or pleasure, who did 
not possess the franchise, a great many Greek.s, as 
tutors, physicians, artists, &c., besides vast numbers 
of other foreigners from all parts of tlie world. The 
Jews alone must have formed a considerable popula¬ 
tion. So large, indeed, was the number of aliens at 
Rome, that in times of scarcity we sometimes read of 
their being banislied. Thus Augustus on one oc- 
ca.sion expc'lled all foreigners except tutors and phy¬ 
sicians. (Suet. A42.) According to Seneca, the 
greater part of the inhabitants wore aliens. “ Nul¬ 
lum non hominum genus concurrit in urbem et vir- 
tutibus et vitiis magna praemia ponentem. Unde 
doino quisque sit, quaere; videbis majorem partem 
esse, quae rclictis sedibus suis venerit in maximam 
(juidem et pulchorriinam urbem, non tamen suam.” 
(^Cons. ad Helv. c. G.) In this there is no doubt 
some exaggeration; yet we find the same complaints 
reiterated by Juvenal:— 

“ Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes.” 


“ Hie alta Sicyone, ast hie Amydonc relicta, 

Hie Andro, ille Samo, hie Trallibus aut Ala- 
bandis, 

Esquilias dictumque petunt a Vimine collem, 
Viscera magnarum domuum, dominique fu- 
turi ’ (iii. 62, seq.). 

It would perhaps, then, be but a mode.st estimate 
to reckon the aliens and foreigners resident at Rome, 
together with their wives and families, at 100,000. 
The soldiers and the vigiles, or police, we can 
hardly estimate at less than 25,000; and as many 
of these men must have been married, we may 
reckon them, with their families, at 50,000. Hence 
100,000 aliens and 60,000 military, &c,, added to 
the foregoing sum of 1,095,000, m^es 1,245,000 
for the total miscellaneous free population of Rome. 

There are great difficulties in the way of estimating 
the slave population, from the total absence of any 
accurate data. We can only infer generally that it 
must have been exceedingly numerous—a fact that 
is evident from many passages of the ancient authors* 
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The number of slaves kept as domestic servants must 
have been exceedingly large. Horace mentions 
(Soi. i. 3. 12) that the singer Tigellius had some¬ 
times as many as 200 slaves; but when he was 
taken with a sudden fit of economy, he reduced 
them to the very modest number of 10. No doubt, 
however, he was a first-rate vocalist, and, like his 
brethren in modern times, a man of fortune. Til¬ 
lius the praetor, who was a stingy churl, when he 
went to Tibur, had 5 slaves at his heels to carry 
his cooking utensils and wine. (/6. i. 6. 107.) 
Horace himself, who of course was not so rich a man 
as Tigellius, when he sat down to his frugal supper 
of cakes and vegetables, was waited upon by 3 
slaves; and we may presume that these did not 
compose his entire household. (/6. v. 115.) In 
the reign of Nero, 400 slaves were maintained in 
the palace of Pedanius Secundus, who were all put 
to death, women and children included, because one 
of them had murdered his master. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 
42, seq.) The slaves no longer consisted of those born 
and bred on tlio estates of their masters, but were 
imported in multitudes from all the various nations 
under the wide-spread dominion of the Romans. 
(“ Postquam vero nationes in familiis habemus, 
quibus diversi ritus, externa sacra, aut nulla sunt, 
colluviem istam non nisi mctu coercueris.” (76. c. 
44.) The case of Pedanius, however, was no doubt 
an extraordinary one. It cannot be imagined that 
the plebs urbana, who received the public rations, 
were capable of maintaining slaves; nor probably 
are many to be assigned to the aliens. But if we 
place the patrician and equestrian families at 15,000, 
and allow the moderate average number of 30 slaves 
to each family, this would give a total number of 
450,000. Some also must be allowed to the richer 
part of the pUba —to persons who, like Horace, were 
not patrician nor equestrian, yet could afford to keep 
a few slaves ; as well as to the aliens resident at 
Rome, 80 that we can hardly compute the number 
of domestic slaves at less than 500,000. To these 
must be added the public slaves at the disposal of 
the vai'i(»us municipal officers, also those employed 
in handicraft trades and manufactures, as journey¬ 
men carpenters, builders, masons, bakers, and the 
like. It would not perhaps bo too much to estimate 
these at 300,000, thus making the total slave popu¬ 
lation of Rome 800,000. This sum, added to that of 
tlie free inhabitants, would give a total of 2,045,000. 

The Noiitia and Curioaum state the number of 
insulae at Rome at 46,602, and the number of 
domus at 1790, besides balnea^ lupanaria^ mili¬ 
tary and police stations, &c. If we had any means 
of ascertaining the average number of inhabitants in 
each insula^ it would afford a valuable method of 
checking the preceding computation. But here 
again we are unfortunately reduced to uncertainty 
and conjecture. We may, however, pretty surely 
infer that each insula contained a large number of 
inmates. In the time of Augustus the yearly rent 
of the coenacula of an insula ordinarily produced 
40,000 sesterces, or between 300Z. and 400Z. sterling. 
(ikg, 19. tit. 2. 8. 30, ap. Gibbon, ch. 31, note 70.) 
Petronius (c. 95, 97), and Juvenal (Sat. iii. passim) 
describe the crowded state of these lodgings. If we 
take them at an average of four stories, each accom¬ 
modating 12 or 13 persons, this would give say 50 
persons iu each insula; and even then the inmates, men, 
women and boys, would be paying an average yearly 
rent of about 71. per head. The inmates of each 
dmua can hardly be set down at less, since the 
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family, with tutors and other hangers on, may per« 
haps Im fairly estimated at 10, and the slaves in 
each domus at 40. We learn from Valerius Max¬ 
imus (iv. 4. § 8), that sixteen men of the cele¬ 
brated Gens Aelia lived in one small house with 
their families; but this seems to have been an 
exceptional case even in the early times, and cannot 
be adopted as a guide under the Empire, Now, 
taking the insulae actually inhabited at 40,000 —- 
since some must have been to let, or under repair— 
and the inhabited domus at 1500 = 41,500, and the 
number of inmates in each at 50, we should have 
a total population of 2,075,000, a sum not greatly 
at variance with the amount obtained by the pre¬ 
vious method. But the reader will have seen on 
what data the calculation proceeds, and must draw 
his own conclusions accordingly. (Of. Bunsen, 
Beschreilmig der Stadt Rom^ i. p. 183, seq.; I>u- 
reau de la Malle, Economie politique dea Romams 
i. p. 340. seq.; Mommsen, Die Romischen Tribus, 
p. 187, seq.; Hock, Romiache Geschickte, i. pt. ii. 
p. 383, seq.; Zumpt, Ueberden Stand der Bevolke- 
rung im Alterthum, Berlin, 1841; Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, vol.iv. p.87, seq., with the note of Smith.) 

PART II. TOPOGRAPHY. 

Having thus given an account of the rise and 
progress, the decline and full of the Roman city, we 
shall now proceed to describe its topography. In 
treating this part of the subject we shall follow 
those divisions which are marked out either by 
their political importance or by their natural fea¬ 
tures rather than be guided by the arbitrary bounds 
laid down in the Regions of Augustus. The lat¬ 
ter, however convenient for the municipal purposes 
which they were intended to serve, would be but ill 
calculated to group the various objects in that order 
in which they are most calculated to arrest the 
attention of the modern reader, and to fix them in 
his memory. We shall therefore, after describing 
the walls of Servius Tullius and those of Aurelian, 
proceed to the Capitol, one of the most striking 
objects of ancient Rome, and then to the Forum and 
its environs, the remaining hills and their valleys, 
with the various objects of interest which they pre¬ 
sent. 

I. WALI.S AND Gates of Servius Tullius. 

At the commencement of the Roman Empire the 
walls of Servius Tullius could no longer be ti-aced. 
Instead of dreading the assaults of the surrounding 
petty nations of Italy, Rome had now extended her 
frontiers to the Euphrates and the Atlantic; her an¬ 
cient bulwarks were become entirely useless, and tho 
increase of her population had occasioned the build¬ 
ing of houses close to and even over their remains; 
so that in the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who came to Rome in the reign of Augustus, it was 
difficult to discover their course (iv. 13). To at¬ 
tempt now to trace their exact outline would there¬ 
fore be a hopeless task. The remains of tl\e agger 
of Servius are still, however, partly visible, and the 
situation of a few of the ancient gates is known with 
certainty, whilst that of others may be fixed with 
at least some approach to accuracy from notices of 
them contained in ancient authors. It is from these 
materials that we must endeavour to reconstruct tho 
line of the Servian walls, by first determining the 
probable sites of the gates, and by then drawing the 
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wal] between them, according to indications offered 
the nature of the ground. 

We learn from Cicero that Servius, like Romu¬ 
lus, was guided in the construction of his wall 
by the outline of the hills: “ Cujus (urbis) is est 
tractatus ductusque muri quum Romuli turn etiam 
reliquorum regum sapientia dcfinitus ex omni parte 
arduis praemptisque montibus, ut unus aditus, qui 
esset inter Esquilinum Quirinalemque montem, 
maximo aggere objecto fossa cingeretur vastissima ; 
atque ut ita munita arx circuinjectu arduo et quasi 
circumciso saxo niteretur, ut etiam in ilia teinpestato 
horribili Gallici adventus incolumis atque Intacta 
permanserit.’* {De Rep, ii. 6.) Becker {deMuris^ 
p. 64, Handh, p. 129) asserts that Cicero here 
plainly says that Servius erected walls only where 
there were no hills, or across the valleys, and con¬ 
cludes that the greater part of the defences of 
the city consisted of the natural ones offered by 
the hills alone. Becker, however, appears to 
have formed no very clear ideas upon the subject; 
for notwithstanding what is here said, we find him 
a few pages further on, conducting the line of 
wall not only along the height of the Qiiirinal, but 
even over the summit of the Capitolino hill itself! 
(Handb. pp. 131, 136, de Muris^ pp. 65, 70.) 
Neither his first, or theoretical, nor his second, or 
practical, view, is correct. The former is in di¬ 
rect contradiction to his authority; for Cicero says 
that the other kings did like Romulus; and he, as 
we have seen, and as Becker himself has shown, 
walled in his city all round, Cicero says, as plainly 
as he can speak, that there was a wall, and that it 
was defined along its whole extent (“ definitus ex 
omni parte '*) by the line of the hills. If it did not 
run along their summit, we cannot explain Pliny’s 
assertion (iii.9) that the agger equalled the height of 
the walls (“ Namque eum (aggerem) mui'is aequavit 
qua maxime patebat (urbs) aditu piano : caetero 
munita erat praecclsis muris, aut abruptis montibus,” 
&c.), since it would be a no great extolling of its 
height to say that it was raised to the level of a 
wall in the valley. Cicero, however, notices two 
exceptions to the continuous line, and the fact of his 
pointing these out proves the continuity of the wall 
in the remainder of the circuit. The first exception 
is the agger just mentioned, upon the top of which, 
however, according to Dionysius (ix. 68), there 
seems also to have been a sort of wall, though 
probably not of so great a height as the rest, at 
least he uses the comparative when speaking of it: 
Tiixos itPiydpas {nj/rjXdrepop (iv. .54). The second 
exception was the Arx, or Capitoline hill, which, 
being on its western side much more abrupt and 
precipitous than the other hills, was considered as 
sufficiently defended by nature, with a little as¬ 
sistance from art in escarping its sides. That there 
was no wall at this spot is also proved, as Niebuhr 
remarks (ffist, voh i. p. 396) by the account of 
the Gauls scaling the height. (Liv. v. 47; comp. 
Banbury, Class. Mus. vol. iii. p. 347,) The Ca¬ 
pitoline, therefore, must have been the spot to which 
Dionysius alluded, when he said that Rome was 
partly defended by its hills, and partly by the Tiber 
(ix. 68); as well as Pliny in the passage just cited, 
where we must not infer from the plural (montibus) 
that he meant more than one hill. This is merely, 
as in Dionysius also, a geneml mode of expression; 
and we have before observed that Pliny’s own ac¬ 
count shows that the wall crowned the hills. Lastly, 
bad tliere been no wall upon them, it is difiScult to 
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see how there could have beeu gates; yet we find 
Becker himself placing gates at spots where, ac¬ 
cording to his theoretical view, tliere could have 
been no wall, Niebuhr (?. c.), who, like Becker, 
does not confine the escarpment to the Capitol,*but 
thinks that the greater part of the city was fortified 
solely by the steepness of its hills, places towers, walls, 
and gates just at the different ascents; but this 
view, improbable in itself, and unsupported by any 
authority, cannot be maintained against the express 
testimony of Cicero. There seems, however, to have 
been an mterior fortification on the £. side of the 
Capitoline, protecting the ascent by the clivus, as 
we shall see in the sequel. It was probably in¬ 
tended to secure the citadel, in case an enemy suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing the external walls. We have seen 
before that the hill was fortified by Romulus; but 
wliether these ancient fortifications, as well as those 
on the Palatine, were retained by Servius, it is im¬ 
possible to say. 

We may assume then that the wall of Servius, 
or his predecessor,—which seems to have been built 
of stone (“muro lapideo,” Liv. i. 15),—surrounded 
the whole city, with the exception of the Capitolin** 
liill and a small part defended by the Tiber,—thus 
justifying the noble lines of Virgil (^Georg. ii. 
533.) 

rorum facta est pulcerrima Roma 

Septemque una sibi muro circumdedit arces.” 

Our next task will bo to determine the outline of 
this wall by means of the site of the different gates ; 
though, of course, where the outline of the hills is 
well defined this alone will be a guide. The situ¬ 
ation of two of the gates maybe considered certain,— 
thatof the Pouta Collina, at the N. extremity of tho 
agger^ and that of the Esquiline at its southern end. 
Taking, therefore, the former as a starting-point, and 
proceeding continually to the left, we shall make the 
circuit of the whole city, till we again arrive at the 
Porta Collina. 

This, the most northerly of all the gates, lay near 
the point where the Via Salaria branches off from the 
Via Nonientana. From this spot the first gate to the 
W. was probably the Porta Salutaris, so named, ap¬ 
parently, from its being on that division of the Qui- 
rinal which in the t imo of Numa and in the sacred 
books of tho Argives w^as called Collis Salutaris, 
from ail ancient sacellum of Salus which stood upon 
it (Varr. L.L. v. § 51), When Paulus Diaconus 
tells us (p. 327, Mull.) that it was named after the 
temple of Salus, he seems to be alluding to the later 
and more famous temple dedicated by C. Junius 
Bubulcus in n. c. 303, which we shall have occasion 
to describe in the sequel: but it is probable that it 
obtained its name, as we have said, at a much earlier 
period. As the new temple probably stood at or near 
the site of the ancient one, and as the Notitia in de¬ 
scribing the 6th Regio, or Alta Semita, takes tliis 
temple for a starting point, and, proceeding always in 
a circuit to the left, arrives at last at the baths of 
Diocletian, it may be assumed that this gate was the 
first important object westward of the baths. It 
seems to have spanned a Clivus Salutis, which Ca- 
nina (JRoma Aniica, p. 187) places, with much pro¬ 
bability in the Via delle Quattro Fontane, where it 
ascends from the Piazza Barherina. (C£ Preller, 
Regimen, p. 134.) 

The next gate to the left seems to have been th# 
Porta SanquaiaSjSo named from the temple of San- 
cus. (Paul. Diac. p. 345, MUll.) This was the same 
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divinity as Dens Pidius (Pest. p. 241, MUll.), whose 
Eacelium is mentioned by Livy (viii. 20) as situated 
near the temple of Quirinus. It is also recorded in 
the frafipments of the Argive books as seated on the 
Collis Mucialis (Varr. L.L. v. § 62, Mtill.),which hill 
oomes next in order after the Collis Salutaris. We 
have already mentioned the temple of' Quiilnus as 
having been situated near the present church of 
S. Andrea and it may therefore be assumed that the 
Porta Sanqualis spanned the ascent to it at or near 
the modern Via della Dataria. 

Between the Porta Sanqualis and theCapitolinehill 
there were probably two gates ; at all events there 
must undoubtedly have been one in the very narrow 
ravine which in early times separated the Capitolino 
from the Quirinal, and which afforded the only 
outlet from the neighbourhood of the forum. This 
was, perhaps, the Porta Ratumena, which we 
learn from Pliny (viii. 65: “ unde poatea nomen esC) 
and Plutarch (JPopL 13: iraph Trv\r}u, %v vvv 
'Parovfitvav Ka\ov<riv) was still existing in their time. 
Becker, indeed, disputes the inference of its existence 
from Pliny’s words, and disbelieves the assertion of Plu¬ 
tarch. But there is nothing at all incredible in the fact, 
and thei'efore no reason why we should disbelieve it. 
We know, h*om the example of London and other cities, 
that a gate, and especially the name of a gate marking 
its former site, may remain for ages after the wall 
in which it stood has been removed. Even the local 
tradition of its name would have sufficed to murk its 
site; but it seems higlily probable, from the nature 
of the giOund where it stood, that the gate itself had 
been preserved. The road through so narrow a gorge 
could never have been disturbed for building or other 
purposes; and it is probable that the gate remained 
standing till the ravine w'as enlarged by cutting away 
the Quirinal in order to make room for Trajan’s 
forum. We learn from the passages just cited, as 
well as from Festus (p. 274), that the gate derived 
its name from a charioteer, who, returning victorious 
from the Circensian games at Veii, was thrown out 
of his chariot and killed at this spot, w'hilst t'ue 
affrighted horses, thus freed from all control, dashed 
up the Capitoline hill, and, as the legend runs, did not 
finish their mad career till they had thrice made the 
circuit of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. (Plin. 
viii. 65.) So remarkable an omen would have been 
quite a sufficient ground in those days for changing 
tlie name of the gate. But it matters little what 
faith we may be disposed to place in tlie legend ; for 
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even if it was an invention, it most have been fnmed 
with that regard to local circumstances which would 
have lent it probability, and no other gate can be 
pointed dut which would have so well suited the 
tenor of the story.. Its existence at this spot is 
further confirmed by the tomb of Bibulus, one of the 
few remaining monuments of the Republic, which 
stands in the Macel dei Corvi, and by the discovery 
of the remains of another sepulchral monument a little 
farther on, in the Via della Pedacchia. It is well 
known that, with a few rare exceptions, no interments 
were allowed within the walls of Rome ; the tomb of 
Bibulus must therefore have been a little without 
the gate, and its front corresponds to the direction 
of a road that would have led from the forum into 
the Campus Martius (Canina, Roma Antica, p. 218). 
Bunsen, however, is of opinion (^Beschr, vol.iii. p. 35) 
that it lay within the walls, and infers from the inscrip¬ 
tion, which states that the ground was presented as 
a burial-place to Bibulus and his descen^nts by the 
Senate and people “ honoris virtutisque caussa,” that 
he was one of those rare exceptions mentioned by 
Cicero (^Leg. ii. 23) of persons who obtained the 
privilege of being buried within the city. A more 
unfortunate conjecture was hardly ever hazarded. 
Becker has justly pointed out that the words of the 
inscription merely mean that the ground was pre¬ 
sented to Bibulus, without at all implying that it was 
within the walls ; and an attentive consideration of 
the passage in Cicero will show that it could not 
possibly have been so. Ever since the passing of the 
law of the XII. Tables against interment within the 
walls, Cicero could find only one example in which 
it had been set aside, namely, in honour of C. Fa- 
briciu.s. Now if Bibulus had lived in the period 
between the composition of the De Legibtts and the 
final abolishment of the Republic, we could not have 
failed to hear of an individual who had achieved so 
extraordinary a mark of distinction ; and if, on the 
other hand, he lived before that work was written, 
— of which there can scarcely be a doubt,—then 
Cicero would ceitainly have mentioned him. 

Besides the gates already enumerated between the 
spot from which we started and the Capitoline hill, 
there seems also to have been another for which we 
can (find no more convenient site than the SW. side 
of the Quirinal, between the Porta Ratumena and 
Porta Sanqualis, unless indeed we adopt the not 
improbable conjecture of Preller (Schneidewin’s Pku 
lologus, p. 84), that the Ratumena was one of the 
gates of the fortification on the Clivus Capitolinus, 
and that the Porta Fontinalis was the gate in the 
gorge between the Quirinal and the Capitoline. This 
latter gate is mentioned by Ptiulus Diaconus (p. 85, 
MUll.), in connection with a festival called Fontinafia. 
It is also mentioned by Varro (LL. vi. § 22, MUIL) 
and other writers; and we learn from Livy (xxxv. 
10 ) that a portico was constructed from it to th? 
altar of Mars, forming a thoroughfare into the 
Campus Martius. The same historian again mentions 
the Ara Martis as being iu the Campus (xl. 45)i,bat 
there is nothing to indicate its precise situation. 
Numa instituted a festival to Mars, as a pledge of 
union between the Romans and Sabines (Fest. p. 372, 
Mull.), and it was probably on this occasion that the 
altar was erected. It is impossible to place any gate 
and portico leading from it in the short strip of wall 
on the S. side of the Capitoline, and therefore its site 
was perhaps that already indicated. The altar must 
have stood at no great distance' from the gate, and 
could hardly have been so far to the W. as the 
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Piazsa di Venezia^ as Urlichs assumes (Beschr. vol. 
V. p. 17), since in that case the portico must have 
crossed the road leading out of the Porta Ratuinena. 

A little beyond the last named gate the wall must 
have joined the Gapitoline hill, dong which, as we 
have said, there was no other fortification but the 
precipitous nature of the ground, rendered here and 
there still more abrupt by escarpment. At the SW. 
extremity of the hill the wall must have been re¬ 
sumed, and must undoubtedly have run in a direct 
line across the short space between the Gapitoline hill 
and the Tiber. Between this spot and the Aventine 
the wall was discontinued; and this is the part 
alluded to by Dionysius (1. c.) as sufficiently defended 
by the river. The piece of wall just mentioned 
must have shut out the Forum Olitorium and Circus 
Flaminius, since Ascouius (ad Cio. Tog. Cand. p. 90, 
Orell.) mentions a temple of Apollo, which was 
situated between those places, as being outside the 
Porta Carmentalis. This gate lay just at the foot 
of the Capitol, and is one of the most certain entrances 
to the Servian city. It was named after a fane or 
altar of Carmenta, the mother of Evander, which 
stood near it. This altar is mentioned by Dionysius 
(i. 32), and appears to have existed long after his 
time, since it was seen by A. Clellius (xviii. 7) and 
by ^rvius (ad Virg. Aen. viii. 337.) The street 
allied Vicus Jugarius ran from the Porta Carmentalis 
round the base of the Gapitoline to the Forum, as 
we learn from Livy’s description (xxvii. 37) of the pro¬ 
cession of the virgins to the temple of Juno Regina 
on the Aventine, when two white heifers w'erc led 
from the temple of Apollo before mentioned through 
the Porta Carmentalis and Vicus Jugarius to the 
forum. The exact site of the gate was probably a 
little to the NVV. of the church of S. Omobono. 

The principal gates of Romo had commonly more 
than one thoroughfare. These archways, or passages, 
were called Fornices and Jani. Cicero’s etymology 
of the latter word shows the meaning attached 
to it, though the etymology itself is absurd (“ Ab 
eundo nomen est ductum: ex quo transitiones 
perviae Jani, foresque in liininibus profanarum 
aedium januae nominantur,” Nat. Deor\ ii. 27). 
We have already said that the right Janus of 
the Porta Carmentalis, on going out of the town, 
was regarded as ill-omened, and branded with the 
name of Porta Scelerata, from its having been that 
through which tlie Fabii piissed on their fatiil expe¬ 
dition to the Cremera. (Liv. ii. 49.) So Ovid (Fast 
i. 201): — 

" Carmentis portae dextro via proxima Jano est: 

Ire per hanc noli, quisquis es, omen habet.” 

Festus (p. 285, Mlill.), Servius (Aen. viii. 337), and 
OrosiuB (ii. 5) have completely misunderstood these 
passages in applying the epithet scelerata to the 
whole gate, as we have before remarked. 

In the short piece of wall betvreen the Gapitoline 
hill and the Tiber there must have been at least 
another gate besides the Carmentalis, namely the 
Porta Flumentana. It is mentioned by Cicero 
(ad Att. vii. 3), and its situation near the river may 
be inferred not only from its name, but also from 
passages in Livy, which mention it in connection with 
inundations (xxxv. 9, 21). Plutarch also (Ot/to, 4) 
records a great inundation wliich had caused much 
damage in the corn-market, at that time held in the 
Porticus Minucia Frumentaria, near the Forum 
Olitorium (Not Reg. ix.); but the words of Paulus 
Diaconus are incomprehensible, w'ho says that a port 
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of the Tiber once actually flowed through this gate 
(“ Flumentana Porta Romae appellata, quod Tiberis 
partem ea fluxisse affirmant,” p. 89, Miill.) The site 
is further confinned by a passage in Varro alluding 
to the populousness of the suburb just outside the 
gate: Kam quod extra urbem est aedifleium, nihilo 
magis ideo est villa, quum eorum aedificia qui 
habitant extra portam Fluincntanam, aut in Aemi- 
lianis” (R. R. iii. 2). This neighbourhood had 
early become very thickly inhabited, as is evident 
from the many iwrlicoes, theatres, temples and other 
buildings, which are mentioned there (see Preller, 
Regionen, p. 156, seq.) But Livy’s narrative of the 
trial of Manlius (vi. 20) is one of the most striking 
proofs of the situation of the P. Flumentana, though 
it is a stumbling-block to those who hold that the 
temple of Jupiter was on the SW. summit of the 
Gapitoline hill. A spot near the place where the 
Circus Flaminius afterwards stood was at that time 
used for the assemblies of the Comitia Centuriata, by 
which Manlius was tried. From this place both the 
Capitol and the Arx were visible; and Manlius had 
produced a great eft'ect upon his judges by calling 
upon them to pronounce their verdict in the sight 
of those very gods whose temple he had preserved: 

“ Ut Capitolium atquo arcem iutuentes, ut ad deos 
immortales versi, de se judicarent.” In order to 
deprive him of this appeal the tribunes adjourned 
the assembly to a spot just outside the Porta Flu¬ 
mentana, called “ lucus Poctelinus,” whence the 
Capitol could not be seen (“ unde conspectus in Ca¬ 
pitolium non csset ”). A glance at any map of Rome 
will show that this was the only spot in the Campus 
Martius where the temple, from its being hidden by 
the SW. summit, which we assume to have been the 
Arx, w'as concealed from view. The tribunes would 
doubtless have been glad to conceal the Arx also, 
had it been in their power; but an appeal to the 
Arx alone would have lacked the effect of the re- 
ligio which swayed so much with the superstitious 
Romans. Tliey were no longer in the presence of 
those rescued deities in whose sight Manlius had 
invoked their judgment. There is no occasion 
tlierefore to try, wdth Becker, to alter Livy’s text, 
by reading Frumentaria for Flumentana, or seek to 
place the scene of the trial at another spot, since 
the Comitia Centuriata were usually assembled in 
the Canjpus. 

The ancient topograpliers, as well as the modern 
Italians (Nibby, Mura, ifc. p. 132 ; Canina, IndU 
cazione Topograjica, pp. 34, 032, ed. 1850), place 
another gate, the Porta Tuiumpiialis. between 
the Cai’mentalis and the Flumentana. That there 
was such a gate is certain, since it is frequently 
mentioned in classical authors, but unfortunately in 
such a manner that no decided inference can be 
drawn respecting its situation. Hence various 
theories have been advanced on the subject, which 
have led to warm controversies. The German school 
of topographers, though not united among them¬ 
selves, have agreed in departing from the Italiau 
view, chiefly because it appears to them absurd to 
imagine that there could have been three gates in 
so short a piece of wall. If, however, as it will be 
shown to bo probable, the Porta Triumphalis was 
opened only on occasions of state, there really seems 
to be very little force in this objection. Bunsen 
and his followers allow that it form^ a real entrance 
into the city, but strangely enough make it lead 
into the Circus Maximus; whilst Becker, on the 
other hand, holds that it was no gate at all properly 
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80 called, bat a mere triamphal arch sitnated in the 
Campus Martiua. The theory of Bunsen necessarily 
rests on the assumption of a different lino of wall 
from that laid down in the preceding account; and 
as another line is also adopted by Niebuhr QlisL i. 
p. 397, Etknogr, ii. p. 49), it will be necessary to 
examine this point before proceeding to the question 
of the gate. Niebuhr and Bunsen are, however, far 
from coinciding. The line drawn by the former 
proceeds along the banks of the river; that drawn 
by the latter runs from the Porta Carmentalis to 
the N. angle of the Circus Maximus, and, adopt¬ 
ing the NW. front of the circus, or what was 
called the Oppidtm^ as part of the line, pro¬ 
ceeds onwards to the Aventine, thus shutting the 
greater part of the Forum Boarium out of the city. 
Both these theories, however, agree in so far as they 
assume an enceinte continucy or continued lino of 
wall; and therefore, if this notion can be shown to 
be false, both fall to the ground. Now it can be 
proved on the very best evidence that there was no 
wall in this part of the city, which was defended 
solely by the Tiber. We have already adduced a 
passage from Dionysius in confirmation of this 
statement; and the same author in another passage 
repeats the same thing in so plain a manner that 
there can be no reasonable doubt of the fact ; 

^ ir6\is dkwvai aari updros drelxKTros 
oZaa iK rwv iraph. rhv iroraphv pepuv (v. 23). 
But Dionysius does not stand alone. We have 
Livy also as a voucher for the same fact, who, in 
narrating the enterprise of Porsena against Rome, 
observes that tho citizens regarded some parts of 
their city as secured by the wall, and other parts by 
the Tiber: “Alia nmris, alia Tiberi objectovidebantur 
tuta” (ii. 10). The same fact appears, though not 
in so direct a manner, from the same author’s ac¬ 
count of the procession of tho virgins from the 
temple of Apollo, outside the Carmental gate, to that 
of Juno Regina on the Aventine, to which we have 
before briefly alluded. The route is described as 
follows ; “A porta (Carmentali) Jugario vico in 
forum venere. Inde vico Tusco Velabroquo per 
Boarium forum in clivum Public!um atque aedem 
Junonis Reginae perroctum ” (xxvii. 37). Now the 
small space allotted by Bunsen to the Forum Boa¬ 
rium must have been inside of the wall, since the 
temples of Fortune and Mater Matuta, which stood 
upon it (Liv. xxxiii. 27), were within tho Porta 
Carmentalis (Id. xxv. 7). Tlie procession, then, 
after passing through that forum, must have gone 
out of the city at another gate,—Bunsen’s Flumen- 
tana,—and have entered it again by the Trigemiua, 
before it could reach the Clivus Publicius,— 
facts which are not mentioned by Livy in his very 
precise description of the route. 

Having thus shown on the best evidence that no 
wall existed at this point, it would be a mere waste 
of time to refute arguments intended to show that 
it possibly might have existed,—such as whether a 
wall with a gate would keep out an inundation, 
whether the Fabii went over the Sublician bridge, 
and others of the like sort, which would have puz¬ 
zled an ancient haruspex. We will therefore pro¬ 
ceed to examine Becker’s hypothesis, that the Porta 
Triumphalis was, in fact, no gate at all, but merely 
an arch in the Campus Martins, a theory which is 
also adopted, though with some little variation, by 
Preller {Repionen, p. 162, and Anhang, p. 239). 

Becker places this arch at the spot where the 
Campus Martins joins the Regio called Circus 
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Flaminius, and takes it to be the same that was re¬ 
built by Domitian (of course he must mean redmiU^ 
though it is not very clearly expressed. De Mvrisy 
p. 92, llandh. p. 153). His conjecture is founded 
on the following lines in a poem of Martial’s (viii. 
65) in which he describes the erection of this arch 
and of some other buildings near it:— 

“ Haec est digna tuis, Germanice, porta triumphis, 
Hos aditus urbem Martis habere decet.” 

Becker, however, is totally unable to prove that this 
arch and the temple of Fortuna Redux near it were 
even in the Campus Martins at all. Thus he says 
(Handb. p. 642): “ It is not indeed expressly said 
that the Ara of Fortuna Redux was in the Campus 
Martius; but it becomes probable from the circum¬ 
stance that Domitian built here, and, as we have 
conjectured at p. 153, close to the Porta Triumphalis, 
a temple to the same goddess.” The argument 
then proceeds as follows: “ We know from Martial 
that Domitian built a temple to Fortuna Redux 
where her altar formerly stood, and also a triumphal 
arch near it. We do not know that this altar was 
in the Campus Martius; but it is probable that it 
was, because Domitian built this temple close to it, 
and also close to the arch, which, as / conjectwredj 
was the Porta Triumphalis ! ” 

Tiicre is, however, another passage of Martial, 
either overlooked or ignored by Becker, which tends 
very strongly to show that this arch of Domitian’s 
really was in the Campus Martius, but at quite a 
different spot from that so conveniently fixed upon 
by him. It is tho following (x. 6) : — 

“ Felices quibus urna dedit spectare coruscum 

Solibus Arctois sideribusque ducem. 

Quando erit ille dies quo Campus et arbor et 
omnis 

Lucebit Latia culta fenestra nuru ? 

Quando morae dulces, longusque a Caesare 
pulvi.s, 

Totaque Flaminia Roma videnda via?” 

There can be no doubt that these lines refer to the 
same triumphal entry of Domitian’s as those quoted 
by Becker; and they pretty plainly show, as Ca- 
nina, without any view to the present question, 
justly observes (Jndicazioney J-c. p. 437), that tho 
arch and other monuments stood on the Via Flami¬ 
nia, and therefore at a very considerable distance 
from the spot assigned to them by Becker. 

This arch having broken down, Preller comes to 
the rescue, and places the Porta Triumphalis near 
the Villa Publica and temple of Bellona, close to 
the Via Lata. For this site he adduces several 
plausible arguments: near the temple of Bellona 
j was the piece of ager hostilis, where the Fetiales 
went through the formalities of declaring wiir; 
I as well as the Columna Bellica, whence a lance 
was thrown when the army was going to take 
the field ; also a Senaculuni “ citra aedem‘ Bel- 
lonae,” in which audience was given to foreign 
ambassadors whom the senate did not choose to 
■ admit into the city. The Villa Publica also served 
for the reception of the latter, and probably also of 
Roman generals before their triumph, and of all who, 
being cum imperio, could not cross the pomoerium, 
and therefore in the ordinary course took up their 
abode there. After this ceased to exist, the Diri- 
bitorium was used in its stead, in which Claudius 
passed some nights, and in which probably Ves¬ 
pasian and Titus slept before their triumph This 
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}pot iberafore bad the significance of a kind of out¬ 
post of the city. 

As this theory is evidently framed with a view 
to the triumph of Vespasian and Titus, and as the 
account of that triumph is also one of the main 
arguments adduced by Becker for his Porta Tri- 
umpbalis, it will be necessary to examine it. The 
narrative of Josephus runs as follows {Bell Jud. 
vii. 5. § 4, p. 1306, Huds.): “ The emperor and his 
son Titus spent the night preceding tlieir triumph 
in a public building in the Campus Martins, near 
the temple of Isis, where tlie army was assembled 
and marshalled. At break of day the emperors 
came forth and proceeded to the Portions Octaviae 
(near the theatre of Marcellus), where, according to 
ancient custom, the senate were assembled to meet 
them. Vespasian, after offering the usual prayer, 
and delivering a short address, dismissed the troops 
to their breakfast, whilst he himself returned to the 
gate named after the triumphal processions that 
used to pass through it. Here the emperor break¬ 
fasted, and, having put on the triumphal dress, and 
sacrificed to the gods whose shrines were at the 
gate, caused the pageant to proceed through the 
circi.” Becker concludes from this narrative that 
the Porta Triumphalis must have been outside the 
town, in the Campus Martins, and near tlie public 
building where the emperor had slept. A further 
pro(jf is, he contends, that the procession went 
through the c*m, which must mean the Circus 
Flaminius and Circus Maximus; and that this was 
80 may be shown from Plutarch {Aem. Pauli. 32), 
who says that Pauli us went through the Circi, and 
in another passage expressly relates {Lncull 37) 
that Lucullus adorned the Circus Flaminius with 
the arms, &c. which he had taken, which it would 
be absurd to suppose he would have done unless the 
procession passed through that circus. Then comes 
the supposition we have already noticed, that the 
procession of Vespasian passed through the arch 
re-erected by his younger son Domitian some years 
after his father’s death. After passing through the 
Circus Flaminius, Becker thinks that the pro¬ 
cession went through the P. Carmentalis, and by 
the Vicus Jugarius to the forum, along the latter 
suh Veteribus, and finally through the Vicus Tuscus, 
the Velabrum, and Forum Boarium, into the Circus 
Maximus. Having conducted the emperors thus 
for, Becker takes leave of them, and we remain com¬ 
pletely in the dark as to the manner in which they 
got out of the circus and found their way back 
again to the forum and Capitol, the usual destina¬ 
tion of triumphant generals. 

Admitting that Becker has here given n true inter¬ 
pretation of the text of Josephus, as it stands, we 
shall proceed to examine the conclusions that have 
been drawn i’rom it, beginning with those of Prellcr. 
That writer has very properly a.ssumed {liegionen, 
p. 240) that if the triumphal arch did not actually 
cross the poraoerium it led at all events into a terri¬ 
tory subject to the jurisdiction of the city, into which 
it was unlawful for a general cum imperio to pass 
without the permission of the senate. Had not this 
b^n 80 the whole business would have been a mere vain 
and idle ceremony. The account of Vespasian’s tri¬ 
umph seems indeed a little repugnant to this view, 
since he met the senate in the Porticus Octaviae, 
which on this supposition was considerably beyond the 
boundary, and which he had therefore crossed before 
he had obtained authority to do so. Still more re¬ 
pugnant is Dion’s account of the triumph of Tiberius, 
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who, we are told, assembled the senate at the same 
place precisely on the ground that it was outside of 
the pomoerium, and that consequently he did not 
violate their privileges by assembling them there 
{(s re rh *OKrao^eiov tV $ov\^v Ijdpoicre Sia rh 
ToC TTUfiTiplav avrh ehai, Iv. 8). But as these 
instances occurred in the imperial times, when it 
may be said with Becker {Handb. p. 151, note) 
that the ceremony no longer had any meaning, we 
will go back for an example to the early ages of the 
Republic. First, however, we must demand the 
acknowledgment that the triumplial gate passed by 
Vespasian was the same, or at least stood on the 
same spot, as that which had been in use from time 
immemorial. We cannot allow it to be shifted 
about like a castlo on a clicssboard, to suit the 
convenience of commentators; and we make this 
demand on the authority of Josephus himself in 
the very passage under discussion, who tells us 
that it took its name from the circumstiince that the 
triumphal processions had always passed through it 
(JuTrh Tov Treixmadai 5i’ avrris del rovs ^ptd/j.6ovs 
rrjs ‘jrpoo'Tiyopias drr’ avrwv rervxuioiv). Now 
Livy, in his account of the triumph of the consuls 
Valerias and Horatius, relates that they assembled 
the senate in the Campus Martius to solicit that 
I honour; but when tlie senators complained that 
they were overawed by the presence of the military, 
the consuls called the senate away into the Prata 
Flaminia, to the spot occupied in the time of the 
historian by the temple of Apollo. (“ Consules ex 
composite cridem biduo ad urbem accessere, sena- 
tunique in Martiuin Campurn evocavere. Ubi quum 
de rebus a se gestis agerent, questi primores Patrum, 
senatum inter milites dedita opera terroris causa 
haberi. Itaquo indo Consules, ne criminationi esset 
locum, in prata Flaminia, ubi nunc aedes Apollinis 
(jam turn Apollinaie appcllabant) avocavere se¬ 
natum,” iii. 63.) This temple was situated close 
to the Porticus Octaviae (Becker, Ilandb. p. 605), 
and therefore considerably nearer the city than the 
spot indicated either by Becker or Preller. The 
consuls therefore must have already passed beyond 
the Porta Triumphalis before they began to solicit 
the senate for leave to do sol 

Becker, however, has been more careful, and has 
not extended the jurisdiction of the city beyond the 
walls of Servius, at this part of the Campus, before 
the time of the emperor Claudius. But what re¬ 
sults from his view ? That the whole affair of the 
Porta Triumphalis was mere farce, — that it led 
nowhere, — that the triumphant general, when he 
had passed through it by permission of the senate, 
was as much outside tlie city boundary as lie was 
before. But tliat it afforded a real entrance into 
the town clearly appears from the passage in Cicero’s 
oration against Piso (c. 23): “Cum ego Caelimon- 
tana porta introisse dixissem, sponsione me, ni 
Ksquilina introisset, homo promtissimus Jacessivit. 
Quasi vero id aut ego scire debuerim, ant vestrum 
quispiam audierit, aut ad rem pertineat qua tu 
porta introieris, niodo ne triumphali; quae porta 
Macedonicis semper proconsulibus ante te patuit.” 
The Porta Triumphalis being here put on a level with 
the Caelimontaiia and Esquilina, the natural conclu¬ 
sion is that, like them, it afforded an actual, though 
not customary, entrance within the walls. We further 
learn from the preceding passage that this same 
Porta Triumphalis had been open to every proconsul 
of Macedonia before Piso, including of course L. Aemi- 
liusPaullus, who triumphed over Perseui B.c. 167 
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(Liv. xW, 89), thus establishing the idenUtj of the 
gate to at least that period. 

But to return to Becker’s explanation of the 
passage of Josephus. Admitting Plutarch’s account 
of the triumphs of Pauli us and Lucullus, namely, 
that they passed through the Circus Flaminius, yet 
what does this prove? how is it connected with the 
Porta Triumphalia? Those generals may have 
marshalled their processions in the Campus and 
passed through the Circus Flaminius in their way 
to the Porta Triumphalis. The procession would 
have been equally visible in the Circus as in the 
streets of Rome, just as the Lord Mayor’s show may, 
or might, be seen at Westminster as well as in the 
city. It is possible indeed that in the case of Ves¬ 
pasian there was no procession till he arrived at the 
gate; but it does not necessarily follow that the 
same line was always precisely observed. In truth 
we may perceive a difference between the expressions 
of Josephus and those of Plutarch. The former 
says that Vespasian went rcou Sttdrpuu ; whilst 
Plutarch says, of Paullus, that the people assembled 
iv Tols iirxiKoZs htdrpoi^^ & KlpKous KaXovciv; 
of Lucullus, that he adorned rhv ^kapivtiou ixv6- 
hpofxov. Here the eirci are precisely designated as 
hippodromes; hut Josephus uses the general term 
didrpcDP, which may include theatres of all kinds. 
Now we will suggest a more probable route than 
that given by Becker, according to which the pa¬ 
geant must have crossed the forum twice. After 
comi;»g out at the farther end of the circus, Ves¬ 
pasian turned down to the left, between the Palatine 
and Caelian, the modern Via di S. Gregorio. This 
would bring him out opposite his own magnificent 
amphitheatre, the Colosseum, then in course of con¬ 
struction. Even if it had not risen much above its 
foundations, still its ample area by means of scaffold¬ 
ings, would liave accommodated a vast number of 
spectators; and as to Vespasian personally, it would 
have imparted no small relish to his triumph to 
pass through so magnificent a work of his own 
creation. Hence his road lay plain and direct over 
the Summa Sacra Via to the forum and Capitol. 

Now, taking all these things into consideration, 
we will venture to suggest a very slight change in 
the text of Josephus, a change not so great as some 
of those often proposed by Becker upon much 
smaller occasions, and which will release us from a 
great deal of perplexity. The alteration is that of 
an N into a 11, a very slight one in the uncial cha¬ 
racter; and, by reading we 

would make Vespasian depart from the Porticus 
Octaviae towards the gate which had always been 
used for triumphs, instead of retracing his steps 
towards one of which nobody can give any account 
But whatever may be thought of the individual 
case of Vespasian, still we hold it to be incontestable 
that the ancient Porta Triumphalis, against which 
the sole objection seems to be that it was near two 
other gates, is to be sought in that part of the 
Servian wall between the P. Carmentalis and the 
P. Flumentana. The objection just alluded to would 
indeed have some force, if we could assume, with 
Becker (JSandb. p. 154), that the Porta Triumphalis, 
just like an ordinary one, lay always open for com¬ 
mon traffic. But it is surprising how anybody could 
come to that conclusion after reading the passages 
which Becker has himself cited from Suetonius, 
Tacittts, and Dion Cassius, or that in Cicero’s ora- 
against Piso before quoted. The firat of these 
anthpM xdates that after the death of Augustus 
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the senate voted, or proposed to vote, that, as an 
extraordinary mark of honour, his funeral should 
pass through the triumphal gate, preceded by the 
statue of Victory which stood in the curia: “ Ut 
censuerintquidam funus triumphali porta ducendum, 
praecedente Victoria, quae est in Curia” (^Aug. 
100; cf. Tac. Ann. i. 8); and Dion says (Ivi. 42) 
that this was actually done, and the body burned 
in the Campus Martius. Now if the Porta Triu)n- 
phalis had been an ordinary gate and common 
thoroughfare, what honour would there have been 
in passing through it? or how should the spectator 
have discovered that any distinction had bwn con¬ 
ferred? Wherefore Preller {Regionen, p. 240) has 
riglitly come to the conclusion that it was usually 
kept shut. 

Between the Capitoline and the Aventine, along 
the banks of the river, the wall, as we have shown, 
was discontinued, but it was recommenced at the 
spot where the latter hill approaches the Tiber. 
This may be shown from the well-ascertained po¬ 
sition of the Porta Trigemina, which, as we learn 
from a passage in Frontinus, lay just under the Clivus 
Publicius, at the northernmost point of the hill (“ in- 
cipit distribui Appia (aqua) imo Publicio Clivo ad 
Portam Trigeminam,” Aq. 3); and the Clivus Pub- 
liciiis, as we know from a passage in Livy respecting 
the procession of the virgins before alluded to, formed 
the ascent to the Aventine from the Forum Boarium 
(“ inde vico Tusco Velabroque per Boarium forum in 
clivum Publicium atque aedem Junonis Beginae 
pcrrectum,” xxvii. 37). There are some difficulties 
connected with the question of this gate, from its 
being mentioned in conjunction with the Pons Sub- 
licius; but there will be occasion to discuss the 
situation of that bridge in a separate section ; and 
we shall only remark here that the narratives alluded 
to seem to show that it was at no great distance 
from the gate. It is probable that the latter 
derived its name from its having three Jani or ai-ch- 
ways. 

A little beyond the Porta Trigemina most topo¬ 
graphers have placed a Porta Navalis, which is 
mentioned only once, namely, by P. Diaconus in the 
following passage : “ Navalis Porta a vicinia Na- 
valiuin dicta” (p. 179, Mull.), where we are told 
that it derived its name from the vicinity of the 
government dockyards. It has been assumed that 
these docks lay to the S. of the Aventine, in the 
plain where Monte Tesiaccio stands; but Becker 
has the merit of having shown, as Avill appear in its 
proper place, that they were in the Campus Martius. 
There was, however, a kind of emporium or mer¬ 
chant dock, between the Aventine and Tiber, and, 
as this must have occasioned considerable traffic, it 
is probable that there was a gate leading to it some¬ 
where on the W. side of the hill, perhaps near the 
PrioratOy where there seems to have been an ascent, 
but whether it was called Porta Navalis it is im¬ 
possible to say. The writer of this article is informed 
j)y a gentleman well acquainted with the subject, 
that traces of the Servian wall have very recently 
been discovered at the NW. side of the Aventine, 
below S. Sabina and Alessio. 

The line of wall from this point to the Caelian 
hill cannot be determined with any certainty. 
Round the Aventine itself it doubtless followed the 
configuration of the hill; but ife course from the S. 
point of the Aventine has been variously laid down. 
Hence the question arises whether it included the 
nameless height on which the churches of S* Sodfma 
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and 8, Saba now stand. It seems probable that it 
must, at all events, have included a considerable 
portion of it, since, had it proceeded along the 
valley, it would have been commanded by the hill; 
and indeed the most natural supposition is that it 
enclosed the whole, since the more extended line it 
would thus have described affords room for the 
several gates which we find mentioned between the 
Porta Trigeraina and the Porta Capena near the 
foot of the Caelian. 

Among these we must, perhaps, assume a Porta 
Minucia or Minutia, which is twice mentioned by 
Paulus (pp. 122, 147), and whose name, he says, 
was derived from an ara or sacellum of Minucius, 
whom the Romans held to be a god. We hear 
nowhere else of such a Roman deity; but we learn 
from Pliny (xviii. 4) that a certain tribune of the 
people, named Minutius Augurinus, had a statue 
erected to him, by public subscription, beyond the 
Porta Trigemina, for having reduced the price of 
corn. This occurred at an early period, since the 
same story is narrated by Livy (iv. 13—16) 
B. c. 436, with the additional information that it 
was Minutius who procured the condemnation of 
the great com monopoliser, Maelius, and that the 
statue alluded to was a gilt bull. It is possible 
therefore that the gate may have been named after 
him; and that from the extraordinary honours paid 
to him, he may have come in process of time to be 
vulgarly mistaken for a deity. If there is any tnith 
in. this view, the gate may be placed somewhere on 
the S, side of the Aventine. 

In the mutilated fragment which we possess of 
Varro’s description of the Roman gates {L.L. v. § 
163, Mull.) he closes it by mentioning three, which 
it is impossible to place anywhere except in the line 
of wall between the Aventine and Caelian. He had 
been speaking of a place inhabited by Ennius, who 
lived on the Aventine (Hieron. Chron. 134, vol. i. 
p. 369, Rone.), and then mentions consecutively a 
Porta Naevia, Porta Rauduscula, and Porta 
Lavernaus. He must therefore be enumerating 
the gates in the order from W. to E., since it would bo 
impossible to find room for three more gates, besides 
those already mentioned, on the Aventine. Tho P. 
Naevia, therefore, probably lay in the valley between 
that hill and the adjoining height to the E. It 
could not have been situated on the Aventine itself, 
since the Basis Capitolina, mentions in the 12th 
Regio, or Piscina Publica, a vious Porta Naevia, as 
well as another of Porta Raudusculana. But the 
e^cact position of the latter gate, as well as of, the 
Porta Lavemalis, it is impossible to determine fur¬ 
ther than that they lay in the line of wall between 
the Aventine and Caelian. 

After so much uncertainty it is refreshing to 
arrive at last at a gate whose site may be accurately 
fixed. The Porta Capena lay at the foot of the 
Caelian hill, at a short distance W. of the spot 
where the Via Latina diverged from the Via Appla. 
The latter road issued from the P. Capena, and 
the discovery of the first milestone upon it, in a 
vineyard a short distance outside of the modem 
Porta di S. Sebastiano, has enabled the topographer 
accurately to determine its site to be at a spot now 
marked by a post with the letters p. c., 300 yards 
beyond the Via S, Gregorio, and 1480 within the 
modem gate. That it was seated in the valley, 
appears fiom the fact that the Rivus Hercnlaneus, 
probably a branch of the Aqua Marcia, passed over 
it; which we are expressly told, lay too low to 
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supply the Caelian hill. (Front. Aq. 18.) Hence 
Juvenal (iii. 11):— 

“ Substitit ad veteres arcus madidamque Capenam,” 

where we learn from the Scholia that the gate, 
which in later times must have lain a good way 
within the town, was called “ Arcus Stillans.” ^ 
Martial (iii. 47).;— 

“ Capena grand! porta qua pluit gutta.” 

A little way beyond this gate, on the Via Appia, 
between its pf>int of separation from the Via Latina 
and the P. S. Sebastiano, there still exists one of tlie 
most interesting of the Roman monuments — tlie 
tomb of the Sripios, the site of which is marked by 
a s()litary cypress. 

From the Porta Capena the wall must have 
ascended the Caelian hill, and skirted its southern 
side; but tho exact line which it described in its 
progress towards the agger can only be conjectured. 
Becker {Handb. p. 167), following Piale and Bunsen, 
draws the line near the Ospedale di S. Giovanni, 
thus excluding that part of the hill on which tiie 
Lateran is situated, although, a.s Canina observes 
(Jndicazione, p. 36), this is the highest part of the 
hill. There was perhaps a gate at the bottom of the 
present Piazza di Navicella, but we do not know its 
namo; and the next gate respecting which there is 
any certainty is the Porta Caeumontan a. Bunsen 
(Beschr. i. p. 638) and Becker, in conformity with 
their line of wall, place it by the hospital of S. 
Giovanni, now ap})roached by tho Via S. S. Qunttro 
Coronati, the ancient street called Caput Africac. 
The Porta QUEUQUETUI4ANA, if it was really a dis¬ 
tinct gate and not another name for the Caelimontana, 
must have stood a little to the N. of the latter, near 
the cliurch of S. S, Pietro e Marcellmo, in tlio 
valley which separates the Caelian from the Esqui- 
line. This gate, which was also called Querque- 
tularia, is several times mentioned, but without any 
more exact definition. (Plin. xvi. 15; Festus, p. 
261.) The Caelian hill itself, as we have beforo 
remarked, was anciently called Querquetulanus. 
From this point the wall must have run northwards 
in a tolerably direct line till it joined the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the agger, where tho PoiiTA EsguiLiNA 
was situated, between which and the Qucrquetulana 
there does not appear to have been any other gate. 
Tho Esquilina, like the others on the agger, is 
among the most certain of the Roman gates. We 
learn from Strabo (v. p. 237) that the Via Labicana 
proceeded from it; whilst at a little distance the 
Praenestina branched off from the Labicana. It 
must therefore have lain near the church of S. Vito 
and the still existing arch of Gallienus; but its 
exact site is connected with the question respecting 
the gate.s in the Aurelian wall which corresponded 
with it, and cannot therefore at present be deter¬ 
mined. The site of the Porta Collina, the point 
from which we started, is determined by the fact 
mentioned by Strabo (/&. p. 228) that both the Via 
Salaria and Via Nomentana started from it; and it 
must consequently have stood near the northern 
corner of the baths of Diocletian at the commence¬ 
ment of the present Via del Macao. We learn 
from Paulus Diaconus (p. 10) that this gate was 
also called Agonensis and Quirinalis. Agonus, as 
we have said, was the ancient name of the Qoirinal 
hilL 

The Porta Collina, then, and the Porta Esquilina 
were seated at the northern and southern extremities 

So 2 
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of the agger. But besides these, Strabo (75. p. 234) 
mentions another lying between them, the Porta 
ViMiNALis; which is also recorded by Festua (p.376) 
and by Frontinus (^Aq. 19). It must have lain 
behind the SE. angle of the baths of Diocletian, where 
an ancient road leads to the rampart, which, if pro¬ 
longed, would run to the Porta Clausa of the 
walls of Aurelian, just under the southern side of the 
Castra Praetoria. It is clear from the words of 
Strabo, in the passage just cited {pvh Si 
X<i>ixari rplrjj iffrl 'irvKri Spdivufxos Ty OvT/xivdKlq) 
that there were only three gates in the 
agger, though some topographers have contrived to 
find room for two or three more in this short space, 
the whole length of the agger being but 6 or 7 stadia 
(Sti-ab. 1. c.\ Dionys. ix. 68), or about f of a mile. 
Its breadth was 50 feet, and below it lay a ditch 
100 feet broad and 30 feet deep. Remains of this 
immense work are still visible near the baths of 
Diocletian and in the grounds of the Villa Negroni, 
especially at the spot where tlie statue of Roma now 
stands. 

Survey under Vespasian and Ch'cumference of the 
City. —In the preceding account of the gates in the 
Servian wall we have enumerated twenty, including 
the Porta Triumphalis. Some topographers have 
adopted a still greater number. When we consider 
that there were only nine or ten main roads leading 
out of ancient Romo, and that seven of these issued 
from the three gates Capena, Esquilina, and Collina 
alone, it follows that five or six gates would have 
Bufliced for the main entrances, and that the re¬ 
mainder must have been unimportant ones, destined 
only to afford the means of convenient communication 
with the surrounding country. Of those enumerated 
only the Collina, Vindnalis, Esquilina, Caelimontana, 
Capena, Trigemina, Carmentiilis, and Ratumena 
seem to have been of any great importance. Never¬ 
theless it appears from a passage in Pliny (Hi. 9) 
that in his time there must have been a great 
number of smaller ones, the origin and use of which 
we shall endeavour to account for presently. As the 
passage, though unfortunately somewhat obscure, is 
of considerable importance in Roman topography, we 
shall here quote it at length : “ Urbem tres portas 
habentem Romulus reliquit, aut (ut plurimas tra- 
dentibus credamus) quatuor. Moenia ejus collegere 
ambitu Imperatoribus Censoribusque Vespasianis 
anno conditae dcccxxvii. pass, xiiim.cc. Com- 
plexa montes septem, ipsa dividitur in regiones 
quatuordccim, compita Larium cciJtv. Ejusdem 
Bputium, mensura currente a milliario in capite 
Romani fori statuto, ad singulas portas, quae sunt 
hodie numero triginta septem, ita ut duodecim 
semel numerentur, praetercanturque cx veteribus 
septem, quae esse desierunt, efficit passuum per 
directum xxxm.ucclxv. Ad extrema vero tec- 
torum cum castris Praetoriis ab eodem milliario per 
vicos omnium viarum mensura colligit paulo amplius 
septuagiiita millia passuum.” Now there seems to 
be no reason for doubting the correctness of this 
account. Pliny could have had no rejison for exag¬ 
geration, against which, in the account of the Ro- 
mulean gates, he carefully guards himself. Again, 
he seems to hav^ taken the substance of it from the 
official report of a regular survey made in his own 
time and in the reign of Vespasian. The only room 
for suspicion therefoi-e seems to be that his text may 
have been cornipted, and that instead of tliirty-seven 
as the number of the gates we should insert some 
smaller one. But an examination of his figures does 
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not tend to show that they are incorrect The 
survey seems to have been m^e with a view to the 
three following objects: 1. To ascertain the actual 
circumference of the city, including all the suburbs 
which had spread beyond the walls of Servius. It 
is well known that moenia signifies the buildings of 
a city as well as the wails (“ muro nooenia amplexus 
est,” Flor. i. 4, &c.), and therefore this phrase, which 
has sometimes caused embarrassment, need not de¬ 
tain us. Now the result of this first measurement 
gave 13,200 posstw, or 13^ Roman miles—a number 
to which there is nothing to object, as it very well 
agrees with the circumference of the subsequent 
Aurelian walls. 2. The second object seems to have 
been to ascertain the actual measure of the line of 
street within the old Servian walls. Tl>e utility of 
this proceeding we do not immediately recognise. 
It may have been adopted out of mere curiosity; or 
more probably it may have been connected with 
questions respecting certain privileges, or certain 
taxes, which varied according as a house was situ¬ 
ated within or w'ithout the walls. Now the sum of 
the measurements of all these streets, when put 
together as if they had formed a straight line (“per 
directum”), amounted to 30,765/7ass!«,or.30 Roman 
miles and about |. Such we take to be the 
meaning of “per directum;” though some critics 
hold it to mean that the distance from the milliarium 
to these gates was measured in a straight line, as 
the crow flies, without taking into the calculation 
the windings cf the streets. But,in that case it 
would surely have been put earlier in the sentence 
— “ mensura currente per directum ad singulas 
poi'tas.” This, however, would have been of little 
consequence except for the distinction drawn by 
Becker {Ilandb. p. 185, note 279), who thinks that 
the measurement proceeds on two diflforent prin¬ 
ciples, namely per directum, or as the crow flies, 
from the milliarium to the Servian gates, and, on the 
contrary, by all the windings of the streets from the 
same spot to the furthest buildings outside the walls. 
Such a method, as he observes, would afford no 
true ground of comparison, and therefore we can 
hardly think that it was adopted, or that such was 
Pliny’s meaning. Becker was led to this conclusion 
because he thought that “ per vicos omnium viarum ” 
stands contrasted with “ per directum; ” but this 
contrast does not seem necessarily to follow. By 
viae here Pliny seems to mean all the roads leading 
out of the thirty-seven gates; and by “ ad extrema 
tectorum per vicos omnium viarum” is signified 
merely that the measure was further extended to the 
end of the streets which lined the commencements of 
these roads. Such appears to us to be the meaning of 
this certainly somewhat obscure passage. Pliny’s ac¬ 
count may be checked, roughly indeed, but still with 
a sufficient approach to accuracy to guarantee the 
correctness of his text. If a circumference of 18j 
miles yielded 70 miles of street, and if there were 
30 miles of street within the Servian walls, then the 
circumference of the latter would be to the former 
as 3 to 7, and would measure rather more than. 
5| miles. Now this agrees pretty well with the accounts 
which we have of the size of the Servian city. Becker, 
following the account of Thucydides (ii. 13), but 
without allowing for that part of the walls of 
Athens described as unguarded, with the whole 
circuit of which walls Dionysiim (iv. 13, and ix. 
68 ) compares those of ancient Rome, sets the lat- 
Jatter down at 43 stadia, or 5| miles. On Nolirs 
great plan of Rome they are given at a mea- 
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snrement equal to 10,230 English jards (Burgess, 
Topography avd Antiquities of Rome, vol. i. p. 
458). which agrees as nearly as possible with 
the number above given of 5| miles. Nibby, who 
made a laborious but perhaps not very accurate j 
attempt to ascertain the point by walking round the 
presumed line of the ancient walls, arrived at a con¬ 
siderably larger result, or nearly 8 miles. {Mura, 
p. 90.) 

False and doubtful Gates. ^ But our present 
business is with the gates of the Servian town; 
and it would really appear that in the time of 
Vespasian there were no fewer than thirty-seven 
outlets from the ancient walls. The seven old 
gates to which Pliny alludes as having ceased to 
exist, may possibly have included those of the old 
Romulean city and also some in the Servian walls, 
which had been closed. In order to account for the 
large number recorded by Pliny, we must figure to 
ourselves what would be the natural progress of a 
city surrounded with a strong wall like that of 
Servius, whose population was beginning to outgrow 
the accommodation afforded within it. At first 
perhaps houses would be built at the sides of the 
roads issuing from the main gates; but, as at Rome 
these sites were often appropriated for sepulchres, 
the accommodation thus afforded would be limited. 
In process of time, the use of the wall becoming 
every day more obsolete, fresh gates w’ould be 
pierced, corresponding with the line of streets inside, 
which would be continued by a line of road outside, 
on which houses would be erected. Gradually the 
walls themselves began to disappear; but the open¬ 
ings that had been pierced were still recorded, as 
marking, for fiscal or other purposes, the boundary of 
the city wards. Hence, though Augustus had divided 
the city and suburbs into fourteen new Region.s, 
we find the ancient boundary marked by these 
gates still recorded and measured in the time of 
Vespasian ; and indeed it seems to have been kept 
up for a long while afterwards, since we find the 
same number of thirty-seven gates recorded both in 
the Notitia and Curiosum. 

Hence we would not tamper with the text of 
Pliny, as Nibby has done w’ith very unfortunate 
success {Mura, tfc. p. 213, seq.)—a remedy that 
should never be resorted to except in cases of the last 
necessity. Pliny’s statement may be regarded as 
wholly without influence with respect to the original 
Servian gates, the number of which we should rather 
be inclined to reduce than to increase. We find, 
indeed, more names mentioned than those enu¬ 
merated, but some of them were ancient or obsolete 
names; and, again,we must remember that “ porta” 
does not always signify a city gate. Of the former 
kind was the Porta Aoonensis, which, as we learn 
from Paulus Diaconus (p. 10), was another appella¬ 
tion for the Porta Collina. The same author (p. 255) 
also mentions a Porta Quirinalis as a substantive 
gate; though possibly, like Agonensis, it was only a 
duplicate name for one of the gates on the Quirinal. 
The term “ porta ” was applied to any arched 
thoroughfare, and sometimes perhaps to the arch of 
an aqueduct when it spanned a street in the line of 
wall; in which case it was built in a superior 
manner, and had usually an inscription. Among 
intenial thoroughfares called “ portae ” were the 
Stercoraria on the Clivus Gapitolinus, the Libiti- 
KENSIS in the amphitheatre, the Fenestella, men¬ 
tioned by Ovid {Fast. vi. 669) as that by which 
Fortuna visited Numa, &c. The last of these formed 
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! the entrance to Numa’s regia, as we learn from 
I Plutarch {de Fort. Rom. 10). Among the arches 
of aqueducts to which the name of gate was applied, 
may perhaps be ranked that alluded to by Martial 
(iv.l8):-- 

“ Qua vicina pluit Vipsanis porta columnis,” &c. 

Respecting the gates called Ferentina and Piacu- 
laris we have before ofiered a conjecture. [See p. 
728.] The Porta Metia rests solely on a false read¬ 
ing of Plautus. (Cas. ii. 6. 2, Pseud, i. 3.97.) On 
the other hand, a Porta Catularia seems to have 
really existed, which is mentioned by Paulus Dia¬ 
conus (p. 45; cf. Festus, p. 285) in connection 
with certain sacrifices of red-coloured dogs. This 
must be the sacrifice alluded to by Ovid {Fast. 
iv. 905), in which the entrails of a dog were 
offered by the fliimen in the Lucus Robiginis. It 
is also mentioned in the Fasti Praenestini, vii. 
Kal. Mai, which date agrees with Ovid’s: “ Fe- 
riae Robigo Via Claudia, ad miliarium v., ne ro- 
bigo frumentis noceat.” But this is at variance 
first, with Ovid, who was returning to Rome by the 
Via Nomentana, not the Via Claudia, and, secondly, 
with it.self, since the Via Claudia did not branch off 
from the Via Flaminia till the 10th milestone, and, 
consequently, no sacrifice could be performed on it 
at a distance of 5 miles from Rome. However this 
discrepancy is to be reconciled, it can hanlly be 
supposed that one of the Roman gates derived its 
name from a trifling mstic sacrifice ; unless, indeed, 
it was a duplicate one, used chiefly with reference 
to sacerdotal customs, as seems to have been some¬ 
times the case, and in the present instance to denote 
the gate leading to the spot where the annual rite 
was performed. Paulus Diaconus also mentions (p. 
37) a Porta Coli.atina, which he affirms to have 
been so called after the city of Collatia, near Rome. 
But when we reflect that both the Via Tiburtina 
and the Via Praenestina issued from the Porta 
F.squilina, and that a road to Collatia must have 
run between them, the impossibility of a substantive 
Porta Collatina is at once apparent. TheDuonECiM 
Portae are placed by Bunsen (Besekr. i. p. 633) in 
the wall of the Circus Maximus; but as it appears 
from Pliny {1. c.) that they stood on the ancient 
line of wall, and as we have shown that this did not 
make part of the wall of the circus, this could not 
have been their situation. We do not see the force 
of Pialo’s celebrated discovery that the Duodecim 
Portae must have been a place at Rome, because 
Julius Obsequens says that a mule brought forth 
there; which it might very well have done at one 
of the gates. Becker’s opinion {Handb. p. 180) 
that it was an arch, or arches, of the Aqua Appia 
seems as unfounded as that of Bunsen (vide Preller, 
Regionen, p. 193). It is mentioned by the Notitia 
in the llth Regio, and therefore probably stood 
somewhere near the Aventine ; but its exact site 
cannot be determined. It seems probable, as Preller 
remarks, that it may have derived its name from 
being a complex of twelve arched thoroughfares like 
the 'BvviditvKov of the Pelasgicon at Athens. 

Transtiberine Wall. — Ancus Marcius, as we 
have related, fortified the Janiculum, or hill on 
the right bank of the Tilwr commanding the 
city. Some have concluded from Livy (i. 33: 
“ Janiculum quoque adjcctum, non inopia locorum, 
sed ne quando ea arx hostium esset. Id non muro 
solum, sed etiam ob commoditatem itineria ponte 
Sublicio turn primum in Tiberi facto conjungi urbi 
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placuit ”), that a wall was built from the fortress 
on the top of the hill down to the river, but the 
construction of conjungi in this passage may be a 
zeugma. It seems strange that Ancus should have 
built a wall on the right bank of the Tiber when there 
was yet none on the left bank ; and it is remarkable 
that Dionysius (iii.45), in describing the fortification 
of the Janiculum, makes no mention of a wall, nor do 
we hear of any gates on this side except that of the 
fortress itself. The existence of a wall, moreover, 
seems hardly consistent with the accounts which we 
have already given from the same author of the de¬ 
fenceless state of the city on that side. Niebuhr 
(^Hist. i. p. 396) rejected the notion of a wall, as 
utterly erroneous, but unfortunately neglected to 
give the proofs by which he had arrived at this con¬ 
clusion. The passage from Appian (K\avSiov S’ 
^'Anirior x^hiapx^v rtixo<pvKaKovvra rrjs *P(l^iLtriS 
rby \6(l>ov rhv KotXovfXiVov 'IdvovKXov ttotc va- 
QSvra y(p’ fauTou fvipyecrlas ava/xpiia-ai 6 
MdpioSf ir6\iv {urapoix^flffris ain^ 

wcJAtjs, B.C. i. 68) which Becker (p. 182, note) 
seems to regard as decisive proves little or nothing 
for the earlier periods of the city ; and, even had 
there been a wall, the passing it would not have 
afforded an entrance into the city, properly so called. 

II. Walls and Gates of Aureuan and 
Honorius. 

In the repairs of the wall by Honorius all the 
gates of Aurolian vanished; hence it is impossible to 
say with confidence that any part of Aurelian’s wall 
remains; and wo must consider it as represented by 
that of Honorius. Procopius (/?. G. iii. 24) asserts 
that Totila destroyed all the gates; but this is dis¬ 
proved by the inscriptions still existing over the 
Porta S, Lorenzo^ as well as over the closed arch of 
the Porta Maggiore; and till the time of Pope Urban 
VIII. the same inscription might be read over the 
Ostiensis (P. S, Paolo) and the ancient Portuensis. 
Itcan hardly be imagined that these inscriptions should 
have been preserved over restored gates. The only no¬ 
tice respecting any of the gates of Aurelian on which 
we can confidently rely is the account given by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xvii. 4. § 14) of the carrying of 
the Egyptian obelisk, which Constantius 11, erected in 
the Circus Maximus, through the Porta Ostiensis. 
It may be assumed, however, that their situation 
was not altered in the new works of Honorius. By 
far the greater part of these gates exist at the pre¬ 
sent day, though some of them are now walled up, 
and in most cases the ancient name has been changed 
for a modern one. Hence the problem is not so 
much to discover the sites of the ancient gates as 
the ancient names of those still existing; and these 
do not admit of much doubt, with the exception of 
the gates on the eastern side of the city. 

Procopius, the principal authority re.specting the 
gates in the Aurelian (or llonorian) wall, enume¬ 
rates 14 principal ones, or irv\ai, and mentions 
some smaller ones by the name of iri/AlSev (P. G. 
i. 19). The distinction, however, between these 
two appellations is not very clear. To judge from 
their present appearance, it was not determined by 
the size of the gates; and we find tlie Pinciaua in¬ 
differently called irvAls and vv\7i. (Urlichs, Class, 
Mm, vol. iii.p. 196.) The conjecture of Nibby {Mura, 
p. 317) may perhaps be correct, that the wi/Aot 
were probably those which led to the groat high¬ 
ways. The unknown writer called the Anonymus 
Eiusiedlensis, who flourished about tlie beginning of 
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the ninth century, also mentions 14 gates, and in¬ 
cludes the Pinciana among them; but his account 
is not clear. 

Unlike Servius, Aurelian did not consider the Tiber 
a sufficient protection; and his walls were extended 
along its banks from places opposite to the spots where 
the walls which he built from the Janiculum began 
on the further shore. The wall which skirted the 
Campus Martius is considered to have commenced 
not far from the Palazzo Famese, fhim remains of 
walls on the right bank, supposed to have belonged 
to those of the Janiculum; but all traces of walls 
on the left bank have vanished beneath the build¬ 
ings of the new town. It would appear that the 
walls on the right and left banks were connected 
by means of a bridge on the site of the present 
Ponte Sisto — which thus contributed to form part 
of the defences; since the arches being pecured by 
means of chains drawn before them, or by other 
contrivances, would prevent an enemy from passing 
through them in boats into the interior of the city: 
and it is in this manner that Procopius describes 
Belisarius as warding off the attacks of the Goths 
(J5. G. i. 19). 

From this point, along the whole extent of the 
Campus Martius, and as far as the Porta Flaminia, 
the walls appear, with the exception of some small 
posterns mentioned by the Anonymous of Einsiedlen to 
have had only one gate, which is repeatedly mentioned 
by Procopius under the name of Port A Aurelia 
{B. G. i. c. 19, 22,28); though he seems to have been 
acquainted with its later name of Porta Sti Petri, 
by which it is called by the Anonymous {Ih, iii. 36). 
It stood on the left bank, opposite to the entrance 
of the Pons Aolius {Ponte di S, Angelo), leading to 
the mausoleum of Hadrian, The name of Aurelia 
is found only in Procopius, and is somewhat puz¬ 
zling, since there was anotlier gate of the same name 
in the Janiculum, spanning the Via Aurelia, which, 
however, is called by Procopius {Ib, i, 18) by its 
modern name of Pancratiana ; whilst on the other 
hand the Anonymous appears strangely enough to 
know it only by its ancient appellation of Aurelia. 
The gate by the bridge, of which no trace now re¬ 
mains, may possibly have derived its name from a 
Nova Via Aurelia (Gruter, Inscr. cccclvii. 6), which 
passed through it; but there is a sort of mystery 
hanging over it which it is not easy to clear up. 
(Becker, Uandb. p. 196, and note.) 

The next gate, proceeding northwards, was the 
Porta Flaminia, which stood a little to the east of 
the present Porta del Popoh, erected by Pope Pius 
IV. in 1561. The ancient gate probably stood on 
the declivity of the Pincian {^p X^PV 
Procop. B. G, i. 23), as the Goths did not attack 
it from its being difficult of access. Yet Anasta- 
sius ( Vit, Gregor, II.) describes it as exposed to 
inundations of the Tiber; whence Nibby {Mura, 
^c. p. 304) conjectures that its site was altered be¬ 
tween the time of Procopius and Anastasius, that 
is, between the sixth and ninth centuries. Nay, in 
a great inundation which happened towards the 
end of the eighth century, in the pontificate of 
Adrian I., the gate was carried away by the flood, 
which bore it as far as the arch of M, Aurelius, 
then called Tres Faccicellae, and situated in the 
Via Flaminia, where the street called della Vite now 
runs into the Corso. {Ib). The gate appears to have 
retained its ancient name of Flaminia as late as the 
15th centu^, as appears from a life of Martin V. 
in Muratori {Script. Her. Ital t. iii. pt ii. col 
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864). When it obtained its present name cannot 
be determined; its ancient one was undoubtedly 
derived from the Via Flaminia, which it spanned. 
In the time of Procopius, and indeed long before, 
the wall to the east had bent outwards from the 
effects of the pressure of the Pincian hill, whence it 
was called fractut or inclmatus, just as it 

is now called inuro torto, (Procop. B. G. i. 23.) 

The next gate, proceeding always to the right, 
was the Porta Pincian a, before mentioned, 
which was already walled up in the time of 
the Anonymous of Einsiedlen. It of course de¬ 
rived its name from the hill on which it stood. 
Belisarius had a house near this gate (Anastas. 
SilveriOy pp. 104, 106); and either from this 
circumstance, or from the exploits performed be¬ 
fore it by Belisarius, it is supposed to have been 
also called Belisaria^ a name which actually occurs 
in one or two passages of Procopius (B. G. i. 18, 
22; tf. Nibby, Mura, ^c. p. 248). But the Salaria 
seems to have a better claim to this second appella¬ 
tion as the gate which Belisarius himself defended; 
though it is more probable that there was no such 
name at all, and that BeXiaapla in the passages 
cited is only a corruption of SaXapfa. (Becker, 
de Mw'is, p. 115; Urliclis in Class. Mus. vol. iii. 
p. 196.) 

Inspecting the two gates lying between the Porta 
Pinciana and the Praetorian camp there can be no 
doubt, as they stood over, and derived their names 
from, the Via Salaria and Via Nomentana. In 
earlier times both these roads issued from the Porta 
Collina of the Servian wall; but their divergence of 
course rendered two gates necessary in a wall drawn 
with a longer radius. The Pokta Sal.vuia still sub¬ 
sists with the same name, although it has undergone a 
restoration. Pius IV. destroyed the Porta Nomen¬ 
tana, and built in its stead the present Porta Pia. 
The inscription on the latter testifies the destruction 
of the ancient gate, the place of which is marked 
with a tablet bearing the date of 1564. A little to 
the SE. of this gate are the walls of the Ca.stra 
Praetoria, projecting considerably beyond the rest of 
the line, as Aurelian included the camp in his forti¬ 
fication. The Porta Dkcumana, though wailed 
up,'•is still visible, as well as the Principales 
on the sides. j 

The gates on the eastern tract of the Aurelian walls | 
have occasioned considerable perplexity. On this side 
of the city four roads are mentioned, the Tiburtina, 
Gollatina, Praenestina, and Labicana, and two gates, 
the Porta Tiburtina and Praenestina. But 
besides these gates, which are commonly thought to 
correspond with the modern ones of S. Lorenzo and 
Porta Maggiore, there is a gate close to the Prae¬ 
torian camp, about the size of the Pinciana, and re¬ 
sembling the Honorian gates in its architecture, 
which has been walled up from time immemorial, 
and is hence called Porta Clausa, or Porta Chiusa. 
The difficulty lies in determining which were the 
ancient Tiburtina and Praenestina. The whole 
question has been so lucidly stated by Mr. Bunbury 
that we cannot do better than borrow his words: 
** It has been generally assumed that the two gates 
known in modem times as the Porta S. Lorenzo 
and the Porta Maggiore are the same as were ori¬ 
ginally called respectively the Porta Tiburtina and 
Praenestina, and that the roads bearing the same 
appellations led from them directly to the important 
towns from which they derived their name. It is 
admitted on all hands that they appear under these 
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names in the Anonymus ; and a comparison of two 
passages of Procopius (5. G. i. 19, lb. p. 96) would 
appear to lead us to the same result. In the former 
of these Procopius speaks of the part of the city 
attacked by Goths as comprising jive gates 
(wdXai), and extending from the Flaininian to the 
Praenestine. That he did not reckon the Pinciana 
as one of these seems probable, from the care with 
which, in the second passage referred to, he dis¬ 
tinguishes it as a trvKis, or minor gate. Supposing 
the closed gate near the Praetorian camp to have been 
omitted for the same reason, we have just the five re¬ 
quired, viz., Flaminia, Salaria, Nomentana, Tiburtina 
{Porta S. Lorenzo"), and Praenestina {Maggiore). 
On this supposition both these ancient ways (the 
Tiburtina and Praenestina) must have issued origi¬ 
nally from the Esquiline gate of the Servian walls. 
Now we know positively from Strabo that the Via 
Praenestina did so, as did also a third road, the Via 
Labicana, which led to the town of that name, and 
afterwards rejoined the Via Latina at the station called 
Ad Pictas (v. p. 237). Strabo, on the other hand, 
does not mention from what gate the road to Tibur 
issued in his time. Niebuhr has therefore followed 
Fabretti and Piale in assuming that the latter ori¬ 
ginally proceeded from the Porta Viminalis, which, 
as wo have seen, stood in the middle of the agger 
of vServius, aud that it pjissed through the walls of 
Aurelian by means of a gate now blocked up, but 
still extant, just at the angle where those walls join 

on to the Castra Praetoria. 

Assuming this to have been the original Tiburtina, 
Niebuhr (followed by MM. Bunsen and Urlichs) 
considers the Porta S. Lorenzo to have been the 
Praenestina, and the Porta Maggiore to have been 
the Labicana; but that when the gate adjoining the 
Praetorian camp was blocked up, the road to Tivoli 
was transferred to the Porta S. Lorenzo, and that 
to Praeneste to the gate next in order, which thus 
acquired the name of Praenestina instead of its 
former one of Labicana {Beschreibung^ I p. 657, seq). 
To this suggestion there appear to be two principal 
objections brought forward by M. Becker, neither of 
which M. Urlichs has answered: the first, that, sup¬ 
posing the Via Tiburtina to have been so transferred, 
which taken alone might be probable enough, ther^ 
is no appaicnt reason why the Via Praenestina 
should have been also shifted, instead of the two 
thenceforth issuing together from tlie same gate, 
and diverging immediately afterwards; and secondly, 
that there is no authority for the existence of such 
a gate called the Labicana at all. The passage of 
Stmbo, already cited, concerning the Labicana, 
certainly seems to imply that that road in his time 
separated from the Praenestina immediately after 
leaving the Esquiline gate; but tliere is no impro¬ 
bability in the suggestion of M. Becker, that its 
course was altered at the time of the construction of 
the new walls, whether under Aurelian or Honorius, 
in order to avoid an unnecessary increase of the 
number of gates. Many such changes in the di¬ 
rection of the principal roads may have taken place 
at that time, ^ which we have no account, and on 
which it is impossible to speculate. Westphal, in 
his Bomische Campagne{^. 78), has adopted nearly 
the same view of the case: but he considers the Via 
Labicana to have originally had a gate assigned to 
it, which was afterwards walled up, and the road 
carried out of the same gate with the Via Praenes¬ 
tina. The only real difficulty iu the ordinaiy view 
of the subject, supported by M. Becker, appeora to 
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1)6 that, if the Via Tiburtina always issued from the 
Porta S. I/orenzOy we have no road to assign to the 
now closed gate adjoining the Praetorian camp, nor 
yet to the Porta Viminalis of the Sei-vian walls, a 
drcnmstance certainly remarkable, as it seems un¬ 
likely that such an opening should have been made 
in the agger without absolute necessity. On the 
other hand, the absence of all mention of that gate 
prior to the time of Strabo would lead one to suspeot 
that it was not one of the principal outlets of the 
city; and a passage from Ovid, quoted by M. Becker, 
certainly affords some presumption that the road 
from Tibur, in ancient times, actually entered the 
city by the Porta Esquilina {Fast. v. 684). This 
is, in fact, the most important, perhaps the only 
important, point of the question; for if the change in 
the names had already taken place as early as the 
time of Procopius, which Niebuhr himself seems 
disposed to acknowledge, it is hardly worth while 
to inquire whether the gates had borne the same 
appellations during the short interval from Honorius 
to Justinian** {Class. Mus. vol. iii, p. 369, seq.). 

The Porta Tiburtina {S. Lorenzo) is built near 
an arch of the Aquae Marcia, Tepula, and Julia, 
which here flow over one another in three different 
canals. The arch of the gate corresponds with 
that of the aqueduct, but the latter is encumbered 
with rubbish, and therefore appears very low, whilst 
the gate is built on the rubbish itself. As the in¬ 
scription on it afjpeared on several of the other 
gates we shall here insert it: S.P.Q.R. Lapp. DD. 
NN, invictissimis principibrn Arcadia et Ilonorio 
victoribus et triumphatoi'ibus semper Awjg. oh in- 
stauratoa urbis aetemae muros partas ac turres 
egestis immensis rudtribtis ex suggestione V.C. et 
inlustris comitia et magistri utriustjne militiae FI. 
Stilichonia ml perpetuitatem nominis eonim aimu- 
lacra constituit curante FI. Macrobio Longinuino 
V.C Projef. Urbi D. N. M. Q. eorum. In like 
manner the magnificent double arch of the Aqua 
Claudia and Anio Novus, wliich flow over it, was 
converted into the Porta Praenestina {Maggiore). 
The right arch, from the city side, is walled up, 
and concealed on the outside by the Honorian wall. 
Just beyond the gate is the curious tomb of 
Kurysaces, the baker, sculptured with the instru- 
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ments of his trade, which was brought to light in 
1838, by the pulling down of a tower which had 
been built over it in the middle ages. Over the 
closed Honorian arch was the same inscription as 
over the Porta Tiburtina. On the aqueduct are 
three inscriptions, which name Claudius as its 
builder, and Vespasian and Titus as its restorers. 
The gate had several names in the middle ages. 

Hence the wall follows for some distance the line 
of the Aqua Claudia, till it reaches its easternmost 
point; when, turning to the S. and W., and em¬ 
bracing the curve of what is commonly called the 
Amphitheatrum Castrense, it reaches the ancient 
Porta Asinarta, now replaced by the Porto di S, 
Giovanni^ built a little to the E. of it in 1574, by 
Pope Gregory XIII. It derived its name from 
spanning the Via Asinaria (Festus, p. 282, Mtill.), 
and is frequently mentioned by Procopius. {B, G, 
i. 14, iii. 20, &c.) In the middle ages it was called 
Lateranensis from the neighbouring palace of the 
Lateran. 

After this gate we find another mentioned, which 
has entirely vanished. The earliest notice of it 
appears in an epistle of Gregory the Great (ix. 69), 
by whom it is called Porta Metronis; whilst by 
Martinus Polonus it is styled Porta Metronl or 
Metronii, and by the Anonymous, Metrovia. (Nibby, 
Mura, c/c. p. 365.) It was probably at or near 
the point where the Mairrana (Aqua Crabra) now 
flows into the town. (Nibby, 1. c .; Piale, Porte 
Merid. p. 11.) 

The two next gates were the Porta Latina and 
Porta Apfia, standing over the roads of those 
names, which, as we l)ave before said, diverged from 
one another at a little distance outside the Porta 
Capena, for which, therefore, these gates were sub¬ 
stitutes. The Porta Latina is now walled up, and 
the road to Tusculum {Frascati) leads out of tho 
Porta S. Giovanni The Porta Appia, which still 
retained its name during tho middle ages, but is 
now called Porta di S. Sebaatiano, from the church 
situated outside of it, is one of the most considerable 
of the gates, from the height of its towers, though 
the arch is not of fine proportions. Nibby considers 
it to be posterior to the Gothic War, and of Byzantine 
architecture, from the Greek inscriptions and the 
Greek cross on the key-stone of the arch. {Mvra^ 
#c. p. 370.) A little within it stands the so- 
called arch of Drusus. 

A little farther in the line of wall to the W. stands 
an arched gate of brick, ornamented with half co¬ 
lumns, and having a heavy architrave. The Via 
Ardeatina (Fest. p. 282, Mull.) proceeded through 
it, which issued from the Porta Raudusculana of the 
Servian walls. (Nibby, p. 201, seq.) We do not find 
this gate named in any author, and it was probably 
walled up at a very early period. The last gate on 
this side is the Porta Ostibnsis, now called Porto 
di S. Paolo, from the celebrated basilica about a mile 
outside of it, now in course of reconstruction in the 
most splendid manner. The ancient name is men¬ 
tioned by Ammianus Marcellinus (xvil. 4), but that 
of S. Pauli appears as early as ie sixth century. 
(Procop. B. G. iii. 36.) It had two arches, of which 
the second, though walled up, is still visible from 
the side of the town, though bidden from without 
by a tower built before it. Close to it is the 
pyramid, or tomb, of Cestius, one of the few monu¬ 
ments of the Republic. It is built into the wall. 
From this point the walls ran to the river, inclosing 
Monte Teataccio, and then northwards along Hs 
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banks, till they reached the point opposite to the 
walls of the Janiculum. Of this last portion only 
a few fragments are now visible. 

On the other side of the Tiber only a few traces 
of the ancient wall remain, which extended lower 
down the stream than the modem one. Not far 
from the river lay the Porta Portuensis, which 
Urban VIII. destroyed in order to build the present 
Porta Porteae. This gate, like the Ostiensis and 
Praenestina, had two arches, and the same inscrip¬ 
tion as that over the Tiburtina. From this point 
the wall proceeded to the height of the Jauicu- 
lum, where stood the Porta Aurelia, so named 
after the Via Aurelia (votus) which issued from it. 
We have already mentioned that its modern name 
(Porta di S, Pancrazw) was in use as early as the 
time of Procopius ; yet the ancient one is found in the 
Anonymous of Einsiedlen, and even in the Liher de 
MiraJbilibus. The walls then again descended in a 
NE. direction to the river, to the point opposite to that 
W’henco we commenced this description, or between 
the Farnese Palace and Ponte Sisto. It is singular 
that we do not find any gate mentioned in this portion 
of wall, and we can hardly conceive that there should 
have been no exit towards the Vatican. Yet neither 
Procopius (B. G. i. 19, 23) nor the writers of the 
middle ages recognise any. Wo find, indeed, a 
Transtiberine gate mentioned by Spartianus (Sever. 
19) as built by Septimius Severus, and named after 
him (Septiiniana); but it is plain that this could 
not have been, originally at least, a city gate, as 
there were no walls at this part in the time of 
Severus. Becker conjectures (de Muris, p. 129, 
Handb. p. 214) that it was an archway belonging 
to some building erected by Severus, and that it 
was subsequently built into the wall by Aurelius or 
Honorius; of the probability of which conjecture, 
seeing that it is never once mentioned by any 
author, the reader must judge. 

III. The Capitol. 

In attempting to describe this prominent feature in 
the topography of Rome, w'e are arrested on the 
threshold by a dispute respecting it which has long 
prevailed and still continues to prevail, and upon 
which, before proceeding any further, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to declare our opinion. We have before de¬ 
scribed the Capitoline hill as presenting three natural 
divisions, namely, two summits, one at its NE. and 
the other at its SW. extremity, with a depression 
between tliem, thus forming what is commonly called 
a saddle-back hill. Now the point in dispute is, 
which of these summits was the Capitol, and which 
the Arx? The unfortunate ambiguity with which 
these terms are used by the ancient writers, will, it 
is to be feared, prevent the possibility of ever ar¬ 
riving at any complete and satisfactory solution 
of th^e question. Hence the conflicting opinions 
which have prevailed upon the subject, and which 
have given rise to two diSerent schools of topo¬ 
graphers, generally characterised at present as the 
German and the Italian school. There is, indeed, a 
third class of writers, who hold that both the Capitol 
and Arx occupied the same, or SW. summit; but 
this evidently absurd theory has now so few ad¬ 
herents that it will not be necessary to examine it. 
The most conspicuous scholars of the German school 
are Niebuhr, and his followers Bunsen, Becker, 
Preller, and others; and these hold that the temple 
of Jupiter Gapitolinus was seated on the SW. summit 
tk the hill. The Italian view, which is directly 
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contrary to this, was first broaght Into vogue by 
Nardini in the last century, and has since been held 
by most Italian scholars and topographers. It is 
not, however, so exclusively Italian but that it has 
been adopted by some distinguished German scholars, 
among whom may be named Gottling, and Braun, 
the present accomplished Secretary of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute at Rome. 

Every attempt to determine this question must 
now rest almost exclusively on the interpretation of 
passages in ancient authors relating to the Capitoline 
hill, and the inferences to be drawn from them; 
and the decision must depend on the preponderance 
of probability on a comparison of these inferences. 
Hence the great importance of attending to a strict 
interpretation of the expressions used by the classical 
writers will be at once apparent; and we shall there¬ 
fore preface the following inquiry by laying down a 
few general rules to guide our researches. 

Preller, who, in an able paper published in Schneide- 
win’s Philolo(/us, vol. i., has taken a very moderate 
and candid view of the question, consoles himself and 
those who with him hold the German side, by re¬ 
marking that no passage can be produced from an 
ancient and trustworthy writer in which Capitolium 
is used as the name of the whole hill. But if 
the question turns on this point—and to a great 
extent it certainly does — such passages may be 
readily produced. To begin with Varro, who was 
both an ancient and a trustworthy writer. In 
a passage where he is expressly describing the hills 
of Rome, and which will therefore admit neither of 
misapprehension nor dispute, Varro says: “ Septi- 
montium nominatum ab tot montibus, quos postea 
urbs muris comprehendit. E quis Capitolium dictum, 
quod hie, quoin fundamenta foderentur aedis Jovis, 
caput humanum dicitur inventum. Hie mms ante 
Tarpeius dictus,” &c. (L.L. v. § 41, MUll.) Here 
Capitolium can signify nothing but the Capitoline 
hill, just as Palatium in § 53 signifies the Palatine. 
In like manner Tacitus, in his description of the 
Romulean pomoerium before cited: “ Forumque Ro- 
maiium et Capitolium non a Romulo sed a Tito Tatia 
additum urbi credidere ” (Ann. xii. 24), where it 
would be absurd to restrict the meaning of Capita-^ 
Hum to the Capitol properly so called, for Tatius 
dwelt on the Arx. So Livy in his narrative of the 
exploit of Horatius Codes; “ Si transitum a tergo 
reliquissent, jam plus hostium in Palatio Capi- 
tolioque, quam in Janiculo, fore” (ii. 10), where its 
union with Palatium shows that the hill is meant; and 
the same historian, in describing Romulus consecrat¬ 
ing the spolia opima to Jupiter Feretrius a couple of 
centuries before the Capitoline temple was founded, 
says, “ in Capitolium oscendit ” (i. 10). The Greek 
writers use rh KawiTtiAtoi' in the same man¬ 
ner; 'P(!ffiv\o9 fihy rh TlaKdriov Karix<vv — Tdriof 
54 rh KaTTirdKiov. (Dionys. ii. 50.) Hence we de¬ 
duce as a first general rule that the term Capitolium 
is sometimes used of the whole hill. 

Secondly, it may be shown that the whole hill, 
when characterised generally as the Roman citadel, 
was also called Arx: “ Atque ut ita munitaarx cir- 
cumjectu arduo et quasi circumcise saxo niteretur, ut 
etiam in ilia tempestate horribili Gallici adventus in- 
; columis atque intacta permanserit.” (Cic. Rep. ii. 6.) 
“ Sp. Tarpeius Romanae praeerat arci.” (Liv. i. 11.) 
But there is no need to multiply examples on this 
head, which is plain enough. 

But, thirdly, we must observe that though the 
terms Capitolium and Arx are thus used generally 
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PliAN OF THE CATITOLINE IHLL. 


A. Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

B. Temple of Juno Moneta. 

1. Forum Trujani. 

2. Sepulcrum Kibull. 

3. Capltollne Museum. 

4. S.Pteiro in Carcere. 

а. Palazzo Senatorio. 

б. Palazzo de* Conservatori. 

7. Arcus Sever!. 

8. S. Nicola de' Funari. 

9. Tor de' Specchi. 

10. a, Andrea in Finds. 

11. Palazzo CafarcUi, 


12. Monte Caprino. 

13. S. Maria della Consolaxione. 

14. Piazza Montanara. 

16, Theatnim Marcelli. 

16. S. Omobuono. 

17. S. Maria in Porticu. 

18. S. Salvatore in Statera. 
a a. Via di Macel de' Corvi, 
b b. Salita di Marforio. 

c c. Via della Pedacchia. 
d d. Via della Bufola. 
e e. Via di Monte Tarpeo. 


to signify the whole hill, they are nevertheless fre¬ 
quently employed in a stricter sense to denote re¬ 
spectively one of its summits, or rather, the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus and the opposite summit; and 
in this manner they are often found mentioned os 
two separate localities opposed to one another; “ De 
arce capta Capitolioque occupato — nuiitii veniunt” 
(Liv. iii. 18.) “Est autem etiam aedes Vqjovis 
Romae inter arcem et CapitoUum.” (Cell. N. A. y. 


12.) On this point also it would be easy to multiply 
examples, if it were necessary. 

The preceding passages, which have been pur¬ 
posely selected from prose writers, suflBce to show 
how loosely the terms Arx and Capitolium were em¬ 
ployed ; and if we were to investigate the language 
of the poets, we should find the question still further 
embarrassed by the introduction of the ancient names 
of the hill, such as Mons Tarpeius, Bupes Tarpei% 
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&o., which are often need without any precise signi¬ 
fication. 

With these preliminary remarks we shall proceed 
to examine the question as to which summit was oc¬ 
cupied by the Capitoline temple. And as several 
arguments have been adduced by Becker {Bandh, 
pp. 387—395) in favour of the SW. summit, which 
he deems to be of such force and cogency as “ com¬ 
pletely to decide ” the question, it will be necessary 
to examine them seriatim^ before we proceed to state 
our own opinion. They are chiefly drawn from nar¬ 
ratives of attempts to surprise or storm the Capitol, 
and the first on the list is the well-known story of 
Herdonius, as related by Dionysius of Halicarnas¬ 
sus (x. 14) ; “ Herdonius,” says Bcckcr, “ lands 
by night at the spot where the Capitol lies, and 
where the hill is not the distance of a stadium from 
the river, and therefore manifestly opposite to its 
western point. He forces a passage through the 
Carmental gate, which lay on this side, ascends the 
height, and seizes the fortress {(ppovpiov). Hence he 
presses forwards still farther to the neighbouring 
citadel, of which he also gains possession. This 
narrative alone suffices to decide the question, since 
the Capitol is expressly mentioned as being next to 
the river, and the Carmental gate near it: and since 
the band of Herdonius, after taking possession of the 
western height, proceeds to the adjoining citadel” 
(p. 388). 

In this interpretation of the narrative some things 
are omitted which are necessary to the proper under¬ 
standing of it, and others are inserted which are by 
no means to bo found there. Dionysius does not say 
that Herdonius landed at the spot where the Capitol 
lies, and where the hill is only a stade from the 
river, but that he landed at that part of Rome 
where tlie Capitoline hill is, at the distance of not 
quite a stade from the river. Secondly, Becker 
assumes that <ppo6piov Is the Capitol, or, as he calls 
it, by begging the whole question, “ the western 
lieight.” But his greatest misrepresentation arises 
from omitting to state that Dionysius, as his text 
stands, describes the Carmental gate as left open in 
pursuance of some divine or oracular command (jeard 
Ti ^iatparoy); whereas Becker’s words (“er dringt 
duceh das Carmentalische Thor ”) would lead the 
reader to believe that the passage was forced by 
Herdonius. Now it has been shown that the Porta 
Carmentalis was one of the city gates; and it is im¬ 
possible to believe that the Romans were so besotted, 
or rather in such a state of idiotcy, that, after build¬ 
ing a huge stone wall round their city at great ex¬ 
pense and trouble, they should leave one of their 
gates open, and that too without a guard upon it ; 
thus rendering all their elaborate defences useless 
and abortive. We have said without a guard, be¬ 
cause it appears from the narrative that the first 
obstacle encountered by Herdonius was the ^poipiov, 
which according to Becker was the Capitol; so that 
he must have passed through the Vicus Jugarius, 
over the forum, and ascended the Clivus Capitolinus 
without inten-uption. It is evident, however, that 
Dionysius could not have intended the Carmental 
gate, since he makes it an entrance not to the city 
but to the Capitol Qspal vl/Kat rod KavirofXtov); 
and that he regarded it as seated upon an eminence 
is plain from the expression that Herdonius made his 
men ascend through it {hvaSiSdcas r^v HdyaiMv), 
The text of Dionysius is manifestly corrupt or inter¬ 
polated ; which farther appears from the fact that 
when he was describing the real Carmental gate 
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I (i. 32), he used the adjective form Kappeyris (irapd 
rats Kappeprltri nvXais), whilst in the present in- 
I stance lie is made to use the form Kapp4vrivo5. Her- 
! donius must have landed bebw the line of wall running 
from the Capitoline to the river, where, as the wall 
was not continued along its banks, he would have 
met with no obstruction. And this was evidently 
the reason why he brought down his men in boats; 
for if the Carmental gate bad been always left open 
it would have been better for him to have marched 
overland, and thus to have avoided the protracted 
and hazardous operation of landing his men. It is 
clear, as Preller has pointed out (ScJineidewin's Phi- 
hlogm i. p. 85, note), that Dionysius, or rather per¬ 
haps his transcribers or editors, has here confounded 
the Porta Carmentalis with the Porta Pandana, 
wliich, as we have before seen, was seated on the 
Capitoline liill, and always left ojien, for tliaro 
could hardly liavc been two gates of this descrip¬ 
tion. The Porta Pandana, as we have already said, 
was still in existence in the time of Varro (/>. L. v. 
§ 42, MiilL), and w'as in fact the entrance to the 
ancient fort or castelluin — the (ppovpiov of Diony¬ 
sius — which guarded the approach to the Capitoline 
hill, of course on its E. side, or towards the forum, 
w’here alone it was accessible. Thus Solinus: “ lidem 
(Herculiscornites) et inontcinCapitolinum Saturnium 
noiiiinurunt, Caslelli quoque, quod excitaverunt, por- 
tam Saturniam appellavemnt, quae postmodum Pan¬ 
dana vocitata est”(i. 13). We also learn from 
Eestus, who mentions the same castrum, or fort, 
that it was situated in the lower part of the 
Clivus Capitolinus. “ Saturnii quoque dicebantur, 
qui castrum in iino clivo Capitolino incolebant” 
(p. 322, Mull.). This, then, was the (ppovpiov first 
captured by Herdonius, and not, as Becker supposes, 
the Capitol: and hence, as tliat writer says, he pressed 
on to the western height, which, liowevcr, was not 
the Capitol but the Arx. Wlien Dionysius says of 
the latter that it adjoined, or was connected with, the 
Capitolium, tliis was intended for liis Greek readers, 
who would otherwise have supposed, from the fashion 
of their own cities, tliat the Arx or Acropolis formed 
quite a separate hill. 

The story of Herdonius, then, instead of being 
“ alone decisive,” and whicli Becker {}V(Mrnung, pp. 
43,44) called upon Braun and Preller to explain, be¬ 
fore they ventured to say a word more on the subject, 
proves absolutely nothing at all; and we pass on to 
the next, that of Pontius Cominius and the Gauls. 
“ The messenger climbs the rock at the spot nearest 
the river, by the Porta Carmentalis, where the 
Gauls, who had observed his footsteps, afterwards 
make the same attempt. It is from this spot that 
Manlius casts them down ” (p. 389). This is a fair 
representation of the matter; but the question re¬ 
mains, when the messenger had clomb the rock was 
ho in the Capitol or in the Arx ? The passages 
quoted as decisive in favour of the foniier are the 
following : “ Inde (Cominius) qua proximum fuit 
a ripa, per praeruptum eoque neglectum hostium, 
custodiae saxum in Capitolium evadit.” (Liv. v. 46.) 
“ Gain, sen vestigio notato humano, seu sua sponte 
animadverso ad Carmentis saxorum adscensu aequo 
—in summum evasere ” (/5.47). Now, it is plain, 
that in the former of these passages Livy means 
the Capitoline hill, and not the Capitol strictly so 
called; since, in regard to a small space, like the 
Capitol Proper, it would be a useless and absurd 
distinction, if it lay, and was known to lie, next the 
river, to say that Cominius mounted it where it 
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was nearest to the river. “ Cominius in Capitoliura 
evadit” is here equivalent to Romulus in Capi- 
tolium escendit,” in a passage before cited. (Liv. 
i. 10.) Hence, to mark the spot more precisely, 
the historian inserts “ ad Carmentis ” in the follow¬ 
ing chapter. There is nothing in the other autho¬ 
rities cited in Becker’s note (no. 750) which yields 
a conclusion either one way or the other. We might, 
with far superior justice, quote the following passage 
of Cicero, which we have adduced on another occa¬ 
sion, to prove that the attempt of the Gauls was on 
theArx or citadel; “ Atque ut ita munita Arx cir- 
cumjectu arduo et quasi circumciso saxo niteretur, 
ut etiam in ilia tempestate horribili Gallici adventus 
incolumis atque Intacta permanserit ” {De Rep. ii. 
6 ). But, though we hold that the attempt was 
really on the Arx, we are nevertheless of opinion that 
Cicero here uses the word only in its general sense, 
and thus as applicable to the whole hill, just as Livy 
uses Capitolium in the preceding passage. Hence, 
Mr. Bunbury {Class. Mus. vol. iv. p. 430) and M. 
Preller (1. c.) have justly regarded this narrative as 
affording no evidence at all, although they are ad¬ 
herents of the German theftry. We may further 
observe, that the house of Manlius was on the Arx; 
and though this circumstance, taken by itself, pre¬ 
sents nothing decisive, yet, in the case of so sudden 
a surprise, it adds probability to the view that the 
Arx was on the southern summit. 

We now proceed to the next illustration, which is 
drawn from the account given by Tacitus of the 
attack of the Vitellians on the Capitol. Becker’s 
interpretation of this passage is so full of errors, that 
we must follow him sentence by sentence, giving, first 
of all, the original description of Tacitus. It runs as 
follows: “ Cito agmine* forum et imminentia foro 
templa praetervecti erigunt aciem per adversum col- 
lem usque ad prirnas Capitolinae arcis fores. Erant 
antiquitug portions in latere clivi,dextracsubeuntibu8; 
in quarura tectum egressi saxis tegulisque Vitellianos 
obruebant. Keque illis manus nisi gladiis armatae; 
et arcessere tormenta aut missilia tela longum vide- 
batur. Faces in prominentem porticum jecero et 
sequebantur ignem; ainbustasque Capitolii fores 
penetrassent, ni Sabinus revulsas undiquo statuas, 
decora majorum in ipso aditu vice muri objecisset. 
Turn diversos Capitolii aditus invadunt, juxta 
lucum asyli, et qua Tarpeia rupes centum gradibus 
aditur. Improvisa utraque vis : propior atque 
acrior per asylum ingruebat. Nec sisti poterant 
acandentes per coiijuncta aedificia, quae, ut in multa 
pace, in altum edita solum Capitolii aequabant. 
Hie ambigitur, ignem tectis oppugnatores injecerint, 
on obsessi, quae crebrior fama est, quo nitentes ac 
progressQB depellerent. Inde lapsus ignis in por- 
ticus appositas aedibus; mox sustinentes fastigium 
aquilae vetere ligno traxerunt flammam aluerunt- 
que. Sic Capitolium clausis foribus indefeusum et 
indireptura conflagravit.” (J/ist. iii. 71.) 

** The attack,” says Becker, “ is directed solely 
against the Capitol; that is, the height containing 
the temple, which latter is burnt on the occasion ” 
(p. 390). This is so far from being the case, 
that the words of Taeitus would rather show that 
the attack was directed against the Arx. The 
temple is represented as having been shut up, and 
neither attacked nor defended : “ clausis foribus, 
indefensum et indireptum conflagravit.” Such a 
state of things is inconceivable, if, as Becker says, 
the attack was directed solely against the Capitol. 
That part of tlie hill was evidently deserted, and j 
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left to its fate; the besieged had concentrated them* 
selves upon the Arx, which thus became the point 
of attack. By that unfortunate ambiguity in the 
use of the word Capitolium, which we have before 
pointed out, we find Tacitus representing the gates 
of the Capitolium as having been burnt (“ ambustas 
que Capitolii fores”) which, if Capitolium meant the 
same thing in the last sentence, would be a direct 
contradiction, as the gates are there represented 
as shut. But in the first passage he means the 
gates of the fortification which enclosed the whole 
summit of the hill; and in the second passage 
he means the gates of the temple. The mean¬ 
ing of Tacitus is also evident in another man¬ 
ner; for if the Vitellians were attacking the tem¬ 
ple itself, and burning its gates, they must have 
already gained a footing on the height, and would 
consequently have had no occasion to seek access by 
other routes — by the steps of the Rupes Tarpeia, 
and by the Lucus Asyli. Becker proceeds: “ Ta¬ 
citus calls this (i. e. the height with the temple), 
indifferently Capitolina Arx and Capitolium.” This 
is quite a mistake. The Arx Capitolina may possibly 
mean the w/iole summit of the hill; but if it is to 
be restricted to one of the two eminences, it means 
the Arx proper rather than the Capitol. “ The at¬ 
tacking party, it appears, first made a lodgment on 
the Clivus Capitolinus. Here the portico on the 
right points distinctly to the SW. height. Had 
the portico been to the right of a person ascending 
in the contrary direction, it would have been sepa¬ 
rated from the besieged by the street, who could not 
therefore have defended themselves from its roof.” 
If we thought that this argument had any value 
we might adopt it as our own ; for we also believe 
that the attack was directed against the SW. height, 
but with this difference, that the Arx was on this 
height, and not the Capitol. But, in fact, there 
was only one principal ascent or clivus,—that lead¬ 
ing towards the western height; and the only thing 
worth remarking in Becker’s observations is that 
lie should have thought there might bo another 
Clivus Capitolinus leading in the opposite direction. 
We may remark, by the way, that the' portico here 
mentioned was probably that erected by the great- 
grandson of Cn. Scipio. (Veil. Pat. ii. 3.) “ As the 
attack is here fruitless, the Vitellians abandon it, 
and make another attempt at two different ap¬ 
proaches (“ diversos aditus ”); at the Lucus Asyli, 
that is, on the side where at present the broad steps 
lead from the Palazzo de^ Conservatori to Monte Ca^ 
jrrino, and again where the Centum Gradus led to 
the Rupes Tarpeia. Whether these Centum Gradus 
are to be placed by the church of Sta Maria della 
ConsolazioTiey or more westward, it is not necessary 
to determine here, since that they led to the Ca/- 
farelli height is undisputed. On the side of the 
asylum {Palazzo cfe’ Conservatorx) the danger was 
more pressing. Whei*e the steps now lead to Monte 
CaprinOy and on the whole side of the hill, were 
houses which reached to its summit These were 
set on fire, and the flames then caught the adjoining 
portico, and lastly the temple.” 

Our chief objection to this account is, Its impossi¬ 
bility. If the Lucus Asyli corresponded to the steps of 
the present Palazzo dd Conservatori^ which is seated 
in the depression between the two summits, or pre¬ 
sent Piazza del Campidoglio^ then the besiegers 
must have forced the passage of the Clivus Capito¬ 
linus, whereas Tacitus expressly says that they were 
repulsed. Being repulsed they must have retreated 
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domwardty and renewed the attempt at lower points; 
at the foot of the Hundred Steps, for instance, on 
one side, and at the bottom of the Lucus Asyli on 
another ; on both which sides they again attempted 
to mount. The Palazzo de' Conservatori, though 
not the highest point of the hill, is above the 
clivus.! Becker, as we have shown, has adopted the 
strangely erroneous opinion that the “ Capitolinae 
arcis fores” belonged to the Capitol itself (note 
752), and that consequently the Vitellians were 
storming it from the Piazza del Campidoglio (note 
754). But the portico from which they were driven 
back was on the clivus, and consequently they could 
not have reached the top of the hill, or piazza. The 
argument that the temple must have been on the 
SW. height, because the Vitellians attempted to 
storm it % mounting the Centum Gradus (Becker, 
Warming^ p. 43), may be retorted by those who 
hold that the attack was directed against the Arx. 
The precise spot of the Lucus Asyli cannot be indi¬ 
cated ; but from Livy’s description of it, it was evi¬ 
dently somewhere on the descent of the hill (“locum 
qui nunc septus descendentihus inter duos lucos cst, 
asylum aperit,” i. 8). It is probable, as Preller 
supposes (^Philol. p. 99), that the “ aditus juxta 
lucum Asyli” was on the NE. side of the hill near 
the present arch of Severus. The Clivus Asyli is 
a fiction; there was only one clivus on the Capitolinc. 

We have only one more remark to make on this 
narrative. It is plain that the fire broke out near 
the Lucus Asyli, and then spreading from house to 
house, caught at last the/rontoi the temple. This 
follows from Tacitus’ account of the portico and the 
eagles which supported the fastigium or pediment, 
first catching fire. The back-front of the Capito- 
line temple was plain, apparently a mere wall; 
since Dionysius (iv. 61) does not say a single word 
about it, though ho particularly describes the front 
as having a triple row of columns and the sides 
double rows. But as we know that the temple 
faced the south, such an accident could not have 
happened except it stood on the NE. height, or that 
of Araceli, 

We might, therefore, by substituting Cajfarelli 
for Araceli, retort the triumphant remark with which 
Beqker closes his explanation of this passage: “To 
him, therefore, who would seek the temple of Jupiter 
on the height of Caffarelli, the description of Ta¬ 
citus is in every respect inexplicable,” 

Becker’s next argument in favour of the W. 
summit involves an equivocation. It is, that the 
temple was built on that summit of the hill 
which bore the name of Mons Tarpeius.” Now 
it is notorious—and as, we have already esta¬ 
blished it, we need not repeat it here — that before 
the building of the Capitol the whole hill was called 
Mons Tarpeius. The passages cited by Becker in 
note 755 (Liv. i. 55; Dionys, iii. 69) mean nothing 
more than this ; indeed, the latter expressly states 
it (Jbs rdre iKaXtlro Tapvh'ios, vvy Sk 

Kan tTOf^iiPos). Capitolium gradually became 
the name for the whole hill; but who can believe 
that the name of Tarpeia continued to be retained at 
that very portion of it where the Capitoline temple 
was built ? The process was evidently as follows : 
the northern height, on which the temple was built, 
was at first alone called Capitolium. Gradually its 
superior importance gave name to the whole hill; 
yet a particular portion, the most remote from the 
temple, retained the primitive name of Rupee Tar¬ 
peia. And thus Festus in a mutilated fragment, — 
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not however so mutilated but that the sense is plain 
—“ Noluerunt funestum locum [cum altera parte] 
Capitoli conjungi” (p. 343), where Miiller remarks, 
“ non multum ab Ursini supplemento discedere 
licebit.” 

Becker then proceeds to argue that the temple of 
Juno Moneta was built on the site of the house of 
M. Manlius Capitolinus, which was on the Arx 
(Liv. V. 47 ; Pint. Cam. 36 ; Dion Cass. Pr. 31, 
&c.); and we learn from Ovid (Fast. i. 637) that 
there were steps leading from the temple of Concord, 
to that of Juno Moneta. Now as the former temple 
was situated under the height of Araceli, near the 
arch of Severus, this determines the question of the 
site of Juno Moneta and the Arx. Ovid’s words are 
as follows:— 

“ Candida, tc niveo posiiit lux proxima templo 
Qua fert sublimes alta Moneta gradus; 

Nunc bene prospicies Latiam, Concordia, tur- 
bam,” &c. 

This is very obscure; but we do not see how it can 
be inferred from this passage that there were steps 
from one templo to the other. We should rather 
take it to mean that the temple of Concord was 
placed close to that of Moneta, which latter was 
approached by a flight of lofty steps. Nor do we 
think it very difficult to point out what these steps 
were. The temple of Juno was on the Arx; that 
is, according to our view, on the SW. summit; and 
the lofty steps were no other than the Centum 
Gradus for ascending the Rupes Tarpeia, as de¬ 
scribed by Tacitus in the passage we have just been 
discussing. Had there been another flight of steps 
leading up to the top of the Capitoline hill, the 
Vitellians would certainly have preferred them to 
clambering over the tops of houses. But it will be 
objected that according to this view the temple of 
Concord is placed upon the Arx, for which there is 
no authority, instead of on the forum or clivus, 
for which there is authority. Now this is exactly 
the point at which we wish to arrive. There were 
several temples of Concord, but only two of any re¬ 
nown, namely, that dedicated by Furius Camillus, 
B. c. 367, and rededicated by Tiberius after bis 
German triumph, which is the one of which Ovid 
speaks; and another dedicated by the consul Opi- 
mius after the sedition and death of Gracchus. Ap- 
pian says that the latter temple was in the forum; 
b bk /8ouA^) Kal vedjv 'Opovolas atirhv 4v ayop^ irpocr- 
ira^ev iyelpai (B.C. i. 26). But in ordinary lan¬ 
guage the clivus formed part of the forum; and it 
would be impossible to point out any place in the 
forum, strictly so called, which it could have occupied. 
It is undoubtedly the same temple alluded to by 
Varro in the following passage: “ Senaculum supra 
Graecostasim ubi aedisConcordiaeet basilica Opimia” 
(L.L. V. p. 156, Mull.); from which we may infer 
that Opimius built at the same time a basilica, 
which adjoined the temple. Becker (ffandb. p. 
309) denied the existence of this basilica; but by 
the time be published his Wamimg he had grown 
wiser, and quoted in the Appendix (p. 58) the fol¬ 
lowing i^age from Cicero (p. Sest. 67): “L. Opi- 
inius cujus monumentum celeberrimum in foro, se- 
pulcrum desertissimum in littore Dyrrachino est 
relictum ; ” maintaining, however, that this passage 

( related to Opimius’ temple of Concord. But Urliche 
(Pom. Top. p. 26), after pointing out that the epi¬ 
thet celeberrimum, “ very much frequented,” suited 
better with a basilica than with a temple, produced 
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two ancient inscriptions from Marines Aui de' Frof- 
ieUi Arvali (p. 212); in which a basilica Opitnia is 
recorded; and Becker, in his Antwort (p. 33), con¬ 
fessing that he had overlooked these inscriptions, 
retracted his doubts, and acknowledged the existence 
of a basilica. According lo Varro, then, the Aedis 
Concordiae and baslica of Opimius were close to 
the senaculum; and the situation of the senaculum 
is pointed out by Festus between the Capitol and 
forum: “ Unum (Senaculum) ubi nunc est aedis 
Concordiae, inter Capitolium et Forum ” (p. 347, 
Mull.). This description corresponds exactly with the 
site where the present remains of a temple of Con¬ 
cord are unanimously agreed to exist: remains, how¬ 
ever, which are supposed to be those of the temple 
founded by Camillus, and not of that founded by 
Opimius. According to this supposition there must 
have been two temples of Concord on the forum. 
But if these remains belong to that of Camillus, 
who shall point out those of the temple erected by 
Opimius? Where was its site? What its history? 
When was it demolished, and its place either left 
vacant or occupied by another building? Appian, 
as we have seen, expressly says that the temple built 
by Opimius was in the forum; where is the evidence 
that the temple of Camillus was also in the forum ? 
There is positively none. Plutarch, the only direct 
evidence as to its site, says no such thing, but only 
that it looked down upon the forum: dxj/TjtpitravTo 
rrji *Ofxovlas Uphv^ o&trwfp rit^aro 6 Kd/tuXAoy, 
tls ityophp Kal els r^v iKKhrjalav Hirovrop M 
roh yeytyruxivois iSp{faa<Tda.i (Camill. 42). Now 
iupopdo) means to view from a distance, and espe¬ 
cially from a height It is equivalent to the Latin 
prospicere, the very term used by Ovid in describing 
the same temple:— 

“ Nunc bene prosplcies Latiam, Concordia, turbam.” 

These expressions, then, like Ovid’s allusion to the 
“ sublimes gradus ” of Moneta, point to the Arx as 
the site of the temple. It is remarkable that Lucan 
{Phars. i. 19.5) employs the same word when de¬ 
scribing the temple of Jupiter Tonans, erected by 
Augustus, also situated upon the Arx, or Rupes 
Tarpeia:— 

“-0 magnae qui moenia prospicis urbis 

Tarpeia do rupe Tonans.” 

This temple, indeed, has also been placed on the 
clivus, on the authority of the pseudo-Victor, and 
against the express evidence of the best authorities. 
Thus an inscription in Gruter (Ixxii. No. 5), con¬ 
sisting of some lines addressed to Fortuna, likewise 
places the Jupiter Tonans on the Tarpeian rock;— 

“ Tu quae Tarpeio coleris vicina Tonanti 
Votorum vindex semper Fortuna meorum,” &c. 

Suetonius (^Aug. c. 29 and 91), Pliny (xxxvi. 6) 
and the Mon. Ancyranum, place it “ in Capi- 
tolio,” meaning the Capitolino hill. It has been 
absurdly inferred that it was on the clivus, be¬ 
cause Dion says that those who were going up to 
the great temple of Jupiter met with it first, —oti 
wpe^Ty ol i.Pi6yr€5 4 s rh KairndKiov ivirxrfxO’Vov 
(liv. 4), which they no doubt would do, since the 
clivus led first to the western height. 

On these grounds, then, we are inclined to believe 
that the temple of Concord erected by Camillus stood 
on the Arx, and could not, therefore, have had any 
steps leading to the temple of Juno Moneta. The 
latter waa likewise founded by Camillus, as we 
learn from Livy and Ovid 
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" Arce quoqne in summa Junoni templa Monetae 
Ex voto raemorant facta, Camille, tuo ; . 

Ante domus Manli fuerant” {Fast, vi. 183); 
and thus these two great works of the dictator 
stood, as was natural, close together, just as the 
temple of Concord and the basilica subsequently 
erected by Opimius also adjoined one another on or 
near the clivus. It is no objection to this view 
that there was another small temple of Concord on 
the Arx, which had been vowed by the praetor 
Manlius in Gaul during a sedition of the soldiers. 
The vow had been almost overlooked, but after a 
lapse of two years it was recollected, and the temple 
erected in discharge of it. (Liv. xxii. 33.) It seems, 
therefore, to have been a small affair, and might 
very well have coexisted on the Arx with another 
and more splendid temple. 

But to return to Becker’s arguments. The next 
proof adduced is Caligula’s bridge. “ Caligula,” 
he .says, as Bunsen has remarked, “ caused a bridge 
to be thrown from the Palatine hill over the temple 
of Augustus (and probably the Basilica Julia) to 
the Capitoline temple, which is altogether in¬ 
conceivable if the latter was on the height of 
Araceli, as in that case the bridge must have been 
conducted over the forum” (p. 393). But here 
Becker goes further than his author, who merely 
says that Caligula threw a bridge from the Palatine 
hill to the Capitoline : “ Super templum Divi Au¬ 
gust! ponto transmisso, Palatium Capitoliumque 
conjunxit.” (Suet. Cal. 22.) Becker correctly 
renders Palatium by the “ Palatine hill,” but 
when he comes to the other hill he converts it 
into a temple. Suetonius offers a parallel case 
of the use of these words in a passage to which 
we had occasion to allude just now, respecting the 
temple of Jupiter Tonans : “ Templum Apollinis in 
Palatio (extruxit), aedem Tonantis Jovis in Capi- 
tolio” {Aug. 29) ; where, if Becker’s view was 
right, wo might by analogy translate,—“ he erected 
a temple of Apollo in the palace.” 

The next proof is that a large piece of rock fell 
down from the Capitol (“ex Capitolio”) into the Vicus 
Jugarius (Liv. xxxv. 21); and as the Vicus Jugarius 
ran under the S. summit, this shows that the Capi¬ 
toline temple was upon it. But pieces of rock fall 
down from hills, not from buildings, and, therefore, 
Capitolium here only means the hill. In like 
manner when Livy says (xxxviii. 28), “substruc- 
tioncm super Aequimelium in Capitolio (censores 
locaverunt),” it is plain that he must mean the 
hill; and consequently this pa.ssage is another proof 
of this use of tlie word. The Aequimelium was in or 
by the Vicus Jugarius, and could not, therefore, have 
been on the Capitol properly so called, even if the latter 
had been on the SW. height. Becker wrongly trans¬ 
lates this passage,—“ a .substruction of the Capitol 
over the Aequimelium” (p. 393.) Then comes the 
passage respecting the statue of Jupiter being turned 
towards the east, that it might behold the forum 
and curia; which Becker m.aintains to be impossible 
of a statue erected on the height of Araceli. Those 
who have seen the ground will not be inclined to 
coincide in this opinion. The statue stood on a 
column (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 9 ; Cic. Div, i. 12 ; cf. 
Id. Cat. iii. 8), and most probably in front of the 
temple—it could hardly have been placed behind 
it; and, therefore, if the temple was on the S. 
height, the statue must have been at the extremity 
of it; a site which certainly would not afford a 
I very good view of the forum. Next the direction 
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of the CUvns Capitolinns is adduced, which ran to 
the Western height, and must have led directly to 
the temple, whence it derived its name. But this 
is a complete begging of the question, and the 
clivus more probably derived its name from the 
hill. If the direction of the clivus, however, proves 
anything at all—and we are not disposed to lay 
much stress upon it—it rather proves the reverse 
of Becker’s case. The clivus was a continuation 
of the Sacra Via, by which, as we shall have occa- 
'sion to show when treating of that road, the augurs 
descended from the Arx after taking the auguries, 
and by which they carried up their new year’s 
offerings to king Tatius, who lived upon the Arx ; 
and hence in sacerdotal language the clivus itself 
was called Sacra Via. (Varro, L.L, v. § 47, Miill.; 
Festus, p. 290, id.). Lastly, “ the contined height 
of Araceli would not have afforded sufficient room 
for the spacious temple of Jupiter, the Area Capi¬ 
tolina, where meetings of the people were held, and 
at the same time be able to display so many other 
temples and monuments.” There is some degree of 
truth in this observation, so far at least as the Area 
Capitolina is concerned. But when we come to 
describe the temple of Jupiter Capitolinas, an ac¬ 
quaintance with which is necessary to the complete 
understanding of the present question, though 
Becker has chosen to omit it, “ as lying out of tho 
plan of his book” (p 396), we shall endeavour to 
show how this objection may bo obviated. Mean¬ 
while, having now discussed all Becker’s arguments 
in favour of tho SW. summit as the site of the 
Capitoline temple, it will be more convenient sliortly 
to review the whole question, and to adduce some 
reasons which have led us to a directly contrary con¬ 
clusion. In doing this we do not presume to think, 
with Becker, that we have “completely decided” 
the question. It is one, indeed, that will not admit 
of complete demonstration ; but we venture to hope 
that the balance of probability may be shown to 
predominate very considerably in favour of the NE. 
height. 

The greater part of Becker’s arguments, as we 
trust that we have shown, prove nothing at all, 
while the remainder, or tliose which prove :ornc- 
thjng, may be turned against him. We must claim 
as our own tho proof drawn from the storm of the 
Capitol by tho Vitellians, as described by Tacitus, 
as well as that derived from Mons Tarpeius being 
the name of the SW. height, and that from the 
westerly direction of the Clivus Capitoiinus. Ano¬ 
ther argument in favour of the NE. height may bo 
drawn from Livy’s account of the trial of Manlius 
Capitoiinus, to which we have already adverted 
when treating of the Porta Flumentana [supra, 
p. 751], and need not hero repeat. To these wo 
shall add a few more drawn from probability. 

Tatius dwelt on the Arx, wliere the temple of 
Juno Moneta afterwards stood. (Pint. 20; 
Solinus, i. 21.) “This,” says Becker (p. 388), “ is 
the height of Araceli, and always retained its name 
of Arx after the Capitol was built, since certain 
sacred customs were attached to the place and ap¬ 
pellation.” He is here alluding to the Arx being the 
auguraculum of which Festus says : “ Auguracu- 
Inm appellabant antiqui quam nos arcem dicimus, 
quod ibi augures publice auspicarentur ” (p. 18, 
where Miiller observes : “ non tarn arcem quam in 
arce foisse arbitror auguraculum ”). The templum, 
then, marked out from the Arx, from which the city 
auspices were taken, was defined by a peculiar and 
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appropriate form of words, which is given by Varro, 
(L.L. vii. § 8, Mtill.) It was bounded on the left 
hand and on the right by a distant tree ; the tract 
between was the templum or tescum (country region) 
in which the omens were observed. The augur who 
inaugurated Numa led him to the Arx, seated him 
on a stone, with his face turned towards the South, 
and sat down on his left hand, capite velato, and 
with his lituus. Then, looking forwards over the 
city and country — “ prospectu in urbem agrumquo 
capto”—he marked out the temple from east to 
west, and determined in his mind the sign (signum) 
to be observed as far as ever his eyes could reach: 

“ quo longissime conspectuin ocnli ferebant.” (Liv. 
i. 18; cf. Cic. de Off. iii. 16.) The great extent of 
tho prospect required may be inferred from an anec¬ 
dote related by Valerius Maximus (viii. 2. § 1), 
where the augurs are represented as ordering Clau¬ 
dius Oentuinalus to lower his lofty dwelling on the 
Caelian, because it interfered with their view from 
tho Aix,—a passage, by the way, which show's 
that tho auguries were taken from the Arx till 
at all events a late period of the Republic. Now, 
supposing with Becker, that the Arx was on the 
NE. summit, what sort of prospect W’ould the 
augurs have had ? It is evident that a large portion 
of their view would have been intercepted by the 
huge temple of Jupiter Capitoiinus. The SW. 
summit is the only portion of the hill which, in the 
words of Livy, would afford a noble prospect, “ in 
nrhem agrumquo.” It was doubtless this point to 
which the augur conducted Numa, and which re¬ 
mained ever aftenvards the place appointed for taking 
the auguries. Preller is of opinion that Augustus 
removed them to a place called the Augurutoriuin 
on the Palatine. (Philologus, i. p. 92.) But the 
situation laid down for that building scarcely answers 
to our ideas of a place adapted for taking the au¬ 
guries, and it seems more probable that it was merely 
a place of asvsembly for the college of augurs. 

Another argument that has been adduced in 
favour of the SW. summit being the Arx, is drawn 
from its proximity to the river, and from i'^s rocky 
and precipitous nature, which made it proper for a 
citadel. But on this we arc not inclined to lay any 
great stress. 

Other arguments in favour of tho Italian view 
may bo drawn from the nature of the temple 
itself; but in order to understand them it will 
first be necessary to give a description of the 
building. The most complete account of tho Tem- 
PLUM Jovis Capitolini is that given by Diony¬ 
sius (iv. 61), from which we learn that it stood upon 
a high basis or platform, 8 plethra, or 800 Greek 
feet square, which is nearly the same in English 
measure. This would give about 200 feet for each 
side of tho temple, for the length exceeded the 
breadth only by about 15 feet. These are the di¬ 
mensions of the original construction ; and when it 
was burnt down a generation before ihe time of 
Dionysius,— that is, as we learn from Tacitus (Hist, 
iii. 72), in the consulship of L. Scipio and Norbanus 
(b. c. 83),—it was rebuilt upon the same foundation. 
The materials employed in tho second construction 
w ere, however, of a much richer description than those 
of the first. The front of the temple, which faced the 
south, had a portico consisting of three rows of columns, 
whilst on the flanks it bad only two rows : and as 
the back front is not said to have had any portico, we 
may conclude that there was nothing on this side 
but a plain wall. The interior contained three cells 
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parallel to one another with common walls, the centre 
one being that of Jove, on each side those of Juno 
and Minerva. In Livy, however (vi. 4), Jnno is 
represented as being in the same cells with Jupiter. 
But though the temple had three cells, it had but 
cm fastufium^ or pediment, and a single roof. 



TEMPLE OF JUPITER CAPITOLINUS. 

(From a Coin of Vespasian.) 

Now the first thing that strikes us on reading this 
description is, that the front being so ornamented, 
and the back so very plain, the temple must have 
stood in a situation where the former was very con¬ 
spicuous, whilst the latter was but little seen. Such 
a situation is afforded only by the NE. summit of 
the Capitoline. On this site the front of the temple, 
being turned to the south, would not only be visible 
from the forum, but would also present its be.st 
aspect to those who had ascended the Capitoline hill; 
whilst on the other hand, had it stood on the SW. 
summit, the front would not have been visible from 
the forum, and what is still worse, the temple would 
have presented only its nude and unadorned back 
to those who approached it by the usual and most 
important ascent, the Clivus Capitolinus. Such a 
state of things, in violation of all the rules which 
commonly regulate the disposition of public buildings, 
is scarcely to be imagined. 

We will now revert to Becker’s objection respecting 
the Area Capitolina. It must be admitted that 
the dimensions of the temple would have allowed but 
little room for this area on the height of Aracdi^ 
especially as this must have contained other small 
temples and monuments, such as that of Jupiter 
Feretrius, &c. Yet the Area Capitolina, we know, was 
often the scene not only of public meetings but even 
of combats. There are very striking indications that 
this area was not confined to the height on which 
the temple stood, but that it occupied part at least of 
the extensive surface of lower ground lying between 
the two summits. One indication of this is the great 
height of the steps leading up to the vestibule of the 
temple, as shown by the story related by Livy of 
Annius, the ambassador of the Latins; who being 
rebuked by Manlius and the fathers for his insolence, 
rushed frantically from the vestibule, and falling 
down the steps, was either killed or rendered insen¬ 
sible (viii. 6). That there was a difference in the 
level of the Capitol may bo seen from the account 
given by Paterculus of Scipio Nasica’s address to 
the people in the sedition of the Gracchi. Standing 
apparently on the same lofty steps,—“ ex superiore 
pverte Capitoh'i summis gradibus insi8tens”(ii. 3),— 
Nasica incited by his eloquence the senators and 
knights to attack GiAcchus, who was standing in 
the area below, with a large crowd of bis adherents, 
and who was killed in attempting to escape down 
the Clivoa Capitolinus. The area must have been 
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of considerable size to hold the catenroe of Gracchus; 
and the same fact is shown by several other passages 
in the classics (Liv. xxv. 3, xlv. 36, &c.). Now 
all these circumstances suit much better with a 
temple on the N£. summit than with one on the 
opposite height. An area in front of the latter, be¬ 
sides being out of the way for public meetings, would 
not have afforded sufficient space for them; nor 
would it have presented the lofty steps before de¬ 
scribed, nor the ready means of escape down the 
clivus. These, then, are the reasons why we deem 
the NE. summit the more probable site of the 
Capitoline temple. 

We have already mentioned that this famous 
temple was at least planned by the elder Tarquin; 
and according to some authors the foundation was 
completely laid by him (Dionys. iv. 69), and the 
building continued under Servius (Tac, Hist. iii. 72). 
However this may be, it is certain that it was not 
finished till the time of Tarquinius Superbus, who 
tasked the people to work at it (Liv. i. 56): but 
the tyrant was expelled before it could be dedicated, 
which honour was reserved for M. Horatius Pulvillus, 
one of the first two consuls of the Republic (Polyb. 
iii. 22; Liv. ii. 8; Plut. Popl. 14). When the 
foundations were first laid it was necessary to exau- 
gurate the temples of other deities which stood upon 
the site destined for it; on which occasion Terminus 
and Juventas, who had altars there, alone refused 
to move, and it became necessary to enclose their 
shrines within the temple; a happy omen for the 
future greatness of the city! (Liv. v. 54; Dionys. iii, 
69.) It is a well-known legend that its name of 
Capitolium was derived from the finding of a human 
head in digging the foundation (Varr. L. L. v. 

§ 41, Miill.; Plin. xxviii. 4, &c.) The image 
of the god, originally of clay, was made by Turanius 
of Fregellae, and represented him in a sitting 
posture. The face was painted with vermilion, and 
the statue was probably clothed in a tunica palmata 
ajid toga picta, as the costume was boriwed by 
triumpliant generals. On the acroterlum of' the 
pediment stood a quadriga of earthenware, whose 
portentous swelling in the furnace was also re¬ 
garded as an omen of Rome’s future greatness (Plin. 
xxviii. 4; Plut. Popl. 13). The brothers C. & Q. 
Ogulnius subsequently placed a bronze quadriga with 
a statue of Jupiter on thereof; but this probably did 
not supersede that of clay, to which so much ominous 
importance was attached. The same aediles also 
presented a bronze threshold, and consecrated some 
silver plate in Jupiter’s cella (Liv. x. 23; cf. Plant. 
Trin. \. 2. 46.) By degrees the temple grew ex¬ 
ceedingly rich. Camillus dedicated three golden 
paterae out of the spoils taken from the Etruscans 
(Liv. vi. 4), and the dictator Cincinnatus placed in 
the temple a statue of Jupiter Imperator, which he 
had carried off from Praeneste (Id. vi. 29). At 
length the pediment and columns became so encum¬ 
bered with shields, ensigns, and other offerings that 
the censors M. Fulvins Nobilior and M. AeipiHttS 
Lepidus were compelled to rid the temple of these 
superfluous ornaments (Id. xl. 51). 

As we have before related, the original build¬ 
ing lasted till the year b. c. 83, when it was burnt 
down in the civil wars of Sulla, according to Tdi^us 
by desi^ (“privata fraude,” Bist. iii. 72)^ Its 
re.stoiKtion was undertaken by Sulla, an^ subse¬ 
quently confided to Q. Lutatius Catulus, without 

opposition of Caesar, who wished to obliterate the 
name of Catulus from the temple, and to substitute 
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hia own. (Pint Popl. 15; Suet. Cow. 15; Dion Cass, 
xzxvii. 44 ; Cic. Verr. iv. 31, &c.) On tliis occa¬ 
sion Snlla followed the Roman fashion of despoiling 
Greece of her works of art, and adorned the temple 
with columns taken from that of the Olympian 
Zeus at Athens. (Plin. xxxvi. 6.) After its de¬ 
struction by the Vitellians, Vespasian restored it as 
soon as possible, but still on the original plan, 
the haruspices allowing no alteration except a slight 
increase of its height, (Tac. Hist. iv. 53; Suet. 
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Keip. 8; Dion Cass. IxvI. 10, &c.) The new build¬ 
ing, however, stood but for a very short period. It 
was again destroyed soon after Vespasian’s death 
in a great fire which particularly desolated the 
9th Region, and was rebuilt by Domitian with a 
splendour hitherto unequalled. (Suet, Dom, 15; 
Dion Cass. Ixvi. 24.) Nothing further is accurately 
known of its history ; but Domitian’s structure 
seems to have lasted /ill a very late period of the 
Empire. 



TKMPLE OF JUriTKR CAPITOLINUS KKSTORED. 


The Area Capitolina, as we have already seen, 
was frequently used for meetings or contiones] but 
besides these, regular comitia were frequently holden 
upon it. (Liv. xxv. 3, xxxiv. 53, xliii. 16, xlv. 
36 ; Plut. Paul, Asm. 30 ; App. B. C. i. 15, &c.) 
Here stood the Curia Calabka, in which on the 
Calends the pontifices declared whether the Nones 
would fall on the fifth or the seventh day of the 
month. (Van*. L,L. vi. §27, Miill.; Macrob. Sat. i. 
1 5.) Here also was a Casa Komuli, of which there 
were two, the other being in the 10th Region on the 
Palatine; though Becker {Ifandb. p. 401 and note) 
denies the existence of the former in face of the ex¬ 
press testimony of Macrobius (Z. c.) Seneca (JJontrov. 
9) ; Vitruvius (ii. 1) ; Martial (viii. 80) ; Conon 
(J^arrat. 48). &c. (v. Preller in Schneidewin’s Phi- 
lolofftu, i. p. 83). It seems to have been a little hut 
or cottage, thatched with straw, commemorative of 
the lowly and pastoral life of the founder of Rome. 
The area had also rostra, which are mentioned by 
Cicero (ad Brut. 3). 

Besides these, there were several temples and 
sacella on the N£. summit. Among them was the 
small temple of Jupiter Febetrius, one of the 
most ancient in Rome, in which spoUa opima were 
dedicated first by Romulus, then by Cossus, and lastly 
by Marcellas (Liv. i. 10; Plut Marcell. 8; Dionys. 

ii. 34, &c.) The last writer, in whose time only the 
foundations remained, gives its dimensions at 10 feet 
by 5. It appears, however, to have been subsequently 
restored by Augustus. (Liv. iv. 20; Mon.Ancyr.) 
The temple of Fides, which stood close to the 
great temple, was also very ancient, having been 
built by Numa, and afterwards restored by M. Aemi- 
Uus Scaurus. (Liv. i. 21 ; Cio. N. D. ii. 23, Off. 

iii, 29, &c.) It was roomy enough for assemblies of 
the stoate. (Val. Max. iii. 2. § 17; App. B. C. i. 16.) 
The two small temples of Mens and of Venus 
EmrexNA stood close together, separated only by a 
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trench. They had both been vowed after the battle at 
the Trasimene lake and were consecrated two years 
afterwards by Q. Fabius Maximus and T. Otacilius 
Crassus. (Liv. xxii. 10, xxiii. 51; Cic, N. JD. ii. 
23.) A temple of Venus Capitolina and Venus 
VicTRix are also mentioned, but it is not clear 
whether they were separate edifices. (Suet. Cal. 7, 
Galb. 18; Fast. Amit. VIII. Id. Oct.) We also hear 
of two tein})les of Jupiter (Liv. xxxv. 41), and a 
temple of Ops (xxxix. 22). It by no means follows, 
however, that all these temples were on the Capitol, 
properly so called, and some of them might have 
been on the other summit, Capitoliurn being used 
generally as the name of the hill. This seems to 
have been the case with the temple of Foritjnb, 
respecting which we have already cited an ancient 
inscription when discussing the site of the temples 
of Concord and Jupiter Tonans. It is perhaps the 
temple of Fortune Primigenia mentioned bjr Plutarch 
(Fort. Bom. 10) as having been built by Servius on 
the Capitoline, and alluded to apparently by Clemens. 
(Protrept. iv. 51. p. 15. Sylb.) The temple of 
Honos and Virtus, built by C. Marius, certainly 
could not have been on the northern eminence, since 
we learn from Festus (p. 34, Miill.) that he was 
compelled to build it low lest it should interfere with 
the prospect of the augurs, and he should thus be 
ordered to demolish it. Indeed Propertius (iv. 11. 
45) mentions it as being on the Tarpeian rock, or 
southern summit: — 

“ Foedaque Tarpeio conopia tendere saxo 
Jura dare et statuas inter et arma Mari.” 

Whence we discover another indication that the 
auguraculum could not possibly have been on the 
N£. height; for in that case, with tfai huge temple 
of Jupiter before it, there would have bi^n little 
cause to quarrel with this bagatelle erected by Ma¬ 
rias. It must iMve stood on a lower point ci the 
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hill than the angnmculum, and probably near its 
declivity. The building of it by Marius is testified 
by Vitruvius (iii. 2, 5), and from an inscription 
(Oirelli, 543) it appears to have been erected out of 
the spoils of the Cinibric and Teutonic war. We 
learn from Cicero that this was the temple in which 
the first senatus consultum was made decreeing his 
recall. {Sest. 64, Plane. 32, de Div. i. 28.) 

We have already had occasion to allude to the 
temple erected by Augustus to Jupiter Tonans. 
Like that of Fortune it must have stood on the SW. 
height and near the top of the ascent by the Clivus, 
as appears from the following story. Augustas 
dreamt that the Capitoliue Jove appeared to him 
and complained that the new temple seduced away 
his worshippers ; to which having answered that 
the Jupiter Tonans had been merely placed there 
as his janitor or porter, he caused some bells to bo 
hung on the pediment of the latter temple in 
token of its janitorial chaiacter. (Suet. Aug. 91.) 
That the same emperor also erected a temple to 
Mars Ultor on the Capitoline, besides that in his j 
forum, seems very doubtful, and is testified only by 
Dion Cassius (Iv. 10). Domitian, to coininomorato 
his preservation during the contest with theVitellians, 
dedicated a sacellum to Jupiter Conservator, or 
the Preserver, in the Velabrum, on the site of the 
house of the aeditoua, or sacristan, in which he had 
taken refuge; and afterwards, when he had obtained 
the purple, a large temple to Jupiter Gustos on the 
Capitcline, in which he was represented in the bosom 
of the god. (Tac. H, iii, 74; Suet. Dorn. 5.) Wo 
also hear of a temple of Beneficence (E{f€py€a-(a) 
erected by M. Aurelius. (Dion, Ixxi. 34.) 

But one of the most important temples on the 
SW. summit or Arx was that of JuNO Monkta, 
erected, as we have said, in pursuance of a vow made 
by Camillas on the spot where the house of M. 
Manlius Capitolinas hod stood. (Liv. vii. 28.) The 
name of Moneta, however, seems to have been con¬ 
ferred upon the goddess some time after the dedica¬ 
tion of the temple, since it was occasioned by a voice 
heard from it after an earthquake, advising (monens) 
that expiation sliould be made with a pregnant sow. 
(Cic. de Div. i. 45.) The temple was erected in b. c. 
345. The Roman mint was subsequently established 
in it, (Liv. vi. 20; cf. Suidas, MovnTa.) It was 
rebuilt b. o. 173. (Liv. xlii. 7.) Near it, as we 
have before endeavoured to establish, must be placed 
the temple of Concord erected by Camillas and re¬ 
stored by Tiberias; as well as the other smaller 
temple to the same deity, of no great renown, de¬ 
dicated during the Second Punio War, b. c. 217. 
(Liv. xxii. 33.) 

Such were the principal temples which occupied 
the summit of the Capitoline hill. But there were 
also other smaller temples, besides a multitude of 
statues, sacella, monuments, and offerings. Among 
these was the temple of VBJons, which stood in the 
place called “ inter duos lucos ” between the Capitol 
and theTarpeian height. An araJovis PisTORisand 
aedos Veneris Calvae must also be reckoned among 
them. (Ovid. F. vi. 387; Lactant. i. 20.) Among 
the statues may be mentioned those of the Roman 
Kings in the temple of Fides (App. B. C. i. 16; 
Dion,xliii.45), and on the hill the two colossal statues 
of A^llo and Jupiter. The former of these, which 
was 30 enbits high, was brought by M. Lucullus 
firom Apollonia in Pontus. The Jupiter was made 
Iqr Sp. Oarvilius ont of the armour and* helmets of 
eon^iuered Samnites, and was of such a size that 


it could be seen from the temple of Jupiter Latiaris 
on the Alban Mount. (Plin. xxxiv. 18.) It would 
be useless to run through the whole list of objects that 
might be made out. It will sufiSce to say that the 
area Capitolina was so crowded with the statues of 
illustrious men that Augustus was compelled to re¬ 
move many of them into the Campus Martius, (Suet. 
Cal. 34.) 

We know only of one profane building on the 
summit of the Capitoline hill—the Tabularium, or 
record office. We cannot tell the exact site of the 
original one; but it could not have stood far from 
the Capitoline temple, since it appears to have been 
burnt down together with the latter during the civil 
wars of Sulla. Polybius (iii. 26) mentions the 
earlier one, and its burning, alluded to by Cicero 
(V. D. iii. 30, pro Rabir. Perd. 3), seems to have 
been effected by a private hand, like that of the 
Capitol itself. (Tac. Rial. iii. 72.) When rebuilt by 
Q. Lutatius Catiilus it occupied a large part of the 
eastern side of the depression between the two sum¬ 
mits of the Capitoline, behind the temple of Concord, 
and much of it still exists under the Palazzo Sena^ 
torio. In the time of Poggio it was converted into 
a salt warehouse, but the inscription recording that 
it was built by Catulus, at his own expense (de suo) 
was still legible, though nearly eaten away by the 
saline moisture. {De Variet. FoH. lib. i. p. 8.) 
This inscription, which was extant in the time of 
Nardini, is also given by him {Rom. Ant. ii. p. 300) 
and by Gruter (clxx. 6; cf. Orell. 31), with slight 
variations, and shows that the edifice, as rebuilt by 
Catulus, must have lasted till the latest period of 
the Empire. It is often called aerarium in Latin 
authors. fLiv. iii. 69 &c.) 
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We shall now proceed to consider some of the most 
remarkable spots on the hill and its declivities. 
And first of the Asylum. Becker {ffandb. p, 387} 
assumes that it occupied the whole depression betwieei) 
the two summits, and that this space, which bj 
modem topographers has been called by -the tin- 
classical name of Intermontium^ was oaHadinter 
duos lucos.” But here his authorities do not bear 
him out. Whether the whole of this space. 
the original asylum of Romulus, it is impoSii^ to 
say; but it is quite certain that this was,the 
asylum of later times. It would appear the 
description of Dionysius (ii. 15) that ih itO 
state rdre, e.t. A.) the grove may haylt Jxtonded 
from one sammit to the other; but it doef^^ i^pear 
that it occupied the whole space. It was 
for Becker to assume this, on account inter¬ 

pretation of the passage in Tacitus re^^ting the 
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assault of tbe Vitellians, where he makes them storm 
tlie SW. height from the grove of the asylum, which 
he places where the steps now lead up to the Palazzo 
de' Coruervatori. But, first, it is impossible to sup¬ 
pose that in the time of Vitellius the whole of this 
large area was a grove. Such an account is incon¬ 
sistent with the buildings which we know to have 
been erected on it, as the Tabularium, and also with 
the probable assumption which we have ventured to 
propose, that a considerable part of it was occupied 
by the Area Capitolina. But, secondly, the account 
of Tacitus, as we have already pointed out, is quite 
incompatible with Becker’s view. The Vitellians, 
being repulsed near the summit of the Clivus, retreat 
downwards^ and attempt two other ascents, one of 
which was by the Lucus Asyli. And this agrees 
with what we gather from Livy’s description of the 
place: “ Locum, qui nunc septus desetndentihus 
inter duos lucos est, asylum aperit ” (i. 8.) Whence 
we learn that the place called “ inter duos lucos ” 
contained the ancient asylum, the enclosure of which 
asylum was seen by tliose who descended the “ inter 
duos lucos.” Thirdly, the asylum must have been | 
near the approach to it; and this, on Becker’s own 
showing {Handb. p. 415), was under the NE. summit, 
namely, between the career and temple of Concord 
and behind the arch of Sevci*us. Tliis ascent lias 
been erroneously called Clivus Asyli, as there wiis 
only one clivus on the Capitoline hill. But it is 
quite impossible that an ascent on this side of the 
hill could have led to a Lucus Asyli where the Palazzo 
dd Comervaiori now stands. It wa.s near the asylum, 
as we have seen, that the fire broke out which de¬ 
stroyed the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus ; and tlie 
latter, consequently, must have been on the NE. 
summit. With respect to the asylum, we need only 
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further remark, that it contained a small temple, 
but to what deity it was dedicated nobo^ could tell 
(vobv ^irl TOVT^ KaracrK^vaadfitvov OT<f> bk dpa 
dfcoy f) bai/xdvccv ovk craeph eheTy, Dionys. ii. 
15); and he was therefore merely called the divinity 
of the asylum dabAaios, Plut. Pom, 9). 

Another disputed point is the precise situation of 
the Rupes Tarpeia, or that part of the summit 
whence criminals were hurled. The prevalent opinion 
among the older topographers was that it was either 
at that part of the hill which overhangs the Piazza 
Monianara, that is, at the extreme SW. point, or 
farther to the W., in a court in the Via di Tor de* 
Spccchi, where a precipitous cliff, suflSciently high to 
cause deatli by a fall from it, bears at present the 
name of Ptqye Tarpea. That this was the true 
Tarpeian rock is still the prevalent opinion, and has 
been adopted by Becker. But Dureau de la Malle 
(Memoh'e sur la Roche Taipcienne, in the Mem. de 
VAcad.^ 1819) lias pointed out two passages in Dio¬ 
nysius which are totally incompatible with this site. 
In describing the execution of Cassius, that historian 
says that he was led to tlie precipice which overhangs 
the Jorum, and cast down from it in the view of all 
the people (rovro r'o t€\os rrjs SIktjs \aSova’r]s, 
dyay6vr€i oi ra/ulai rbu &v5pa M rbif {nripKflptvov 
rjjs ayopas Kpi)pvbv, airdvTUV bpuvTODV, 

Hard rrjs Trirpas, viii. 78, cf. vii. 35, seq.). Now 
this could not have taken place on the side of the Tor 
de' Specchi, which cannot bo seen from the forum; 
and it is therefore assumed that the true Rupes 
Tarpeia must have been on the E. side, above S. 
Maria della Comolazione, The arguments adduced 
by Becker to controvert this assumption are not very 
convincing. He objects that the hill is much less 
precipitous here than on the other side. But this 
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proves nothing with regard to its earlier state. Livy, 
as we have seen, records the fall of a vast mass of 
rock into the Vicus Jugarius. Such landslips must 
have been frequent in later times, and it is precisely 
where the rock was most precipitous that they would 
occur. Thus, iTavius Blond us {Imt Rom. ii. 58) 
mentions the fall in his own time of a piece as large 
as a house. Another objection advanced by Becker 
is that the criminal would have fallen into the Vicus 
Jugariua. This, however, is absurd ; he would only 


have fallen at the back of the houses. Nothing can 
be inferred from modern names, as that of a church 
now non-extant, designated as sub Tarpeio, as we 
have already shown that the whole S. summit was 
Mons Tarpeius. Becker’s attempt to explain away 
the words a7rdvrw$f, bod>vr<tiV is utterly futile. On 
the whole, it seems most probable that the rock 
was on the S£. side, not only from the express 
testimony of Dionysius, which it is diflScult or im¬ 
possible to set aside, but also from the inherent pto- 
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bability that among a people like the Romans a public 
execution would take place at a public and con¬ 
spicuous spot. The Centum Gradus, or Hundred 
StopS) were probably near it; but their exact situa- 
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tion it is impossible to point out. The other objects 
on the Clivus and slopes of the hill will be described 
in the next section. 



PLAN OF THE FORUM 

1. Battlica Optmia. 

2. Aedet Concordinc. 

8. Senacuiutn. 

4 . Vulcanal. 

6. Graecoatatis. 

6. Curia. 

7. Basilica Porda. 

8. Basilica Aemilia. 

9. Porta Stercorarla. 

10. Schola Xantha. 

11. Templum Saturni. 

’ 12. Basilica Seniproaia. 

13. Aedes Castoris. 

IV* The Forum and its Environs. 

The forum, the great centre of Roman life and 
business, is so intimately connected with the Capitol 
that we are naturally led to treat of it next. Its 
original site was a deep hollow, extending from the 
eastei*n foot of the Gapitoline hill to the spot where 
the Velia begins to ascend, by the remains of the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina. At the time of 
the battle between the Romans and Sabines this 
ground was in its rude and natural state, partly 
swampy and partly overgrown with wood. (Dionys. 
ii. 50.) It could, however, have been neither s 
thick wood nor an absolute swamp, or the battl* 
could not have taken place. After the alliance be¬ 
tween the Sabines and Romans this spot fonned a 
sort of neutral ground or common meeting-place, 
and was improved by cutting down the wood and 
filling up tlie swampy parts with earth. We must 
not, ind^, look for anything like a regular forum 
before the reign of Tarquinius Priscus; yet some of 
the prindpal lines which marked its subsequent ex¬ 
tent had ^n traced before that period. On the E. 
and W. these are marked by 4he nature of the 
ground; on the former by the ascent of the Velia, 
on the latter by the Capitolina hill. Its northern 
boundary was traced by the road called Sacra Via. 
It is only of late years, however, that these bound¬ 
aries have beau recognised. Among the earlier 
topographers views equally erroneous and discordant 


DURING THE REPUBLIC. 

14. Regia. 

I.'). Font Jutumae. 

16. Aedei Ve&Cae. 

17. Puteal I.ibonis. 

18. Lacus Ciirtius. 

19. Rostra. 

20. Slgnum Vertumni, 

21. Fornix Fabianut. 
a a. Sacra Via. 

bbb. Clivus Cupitolinus. 
c c. VicuB Jugarius. 
d d, Vicus Tubcub. 

prevailed upon the subject; some of them extending 
the forum lengthways from the Capitoline hill to 
the summit of the Velia, where the arch of Titus 
now stands; whilst others, taking the space between 
the Capitoline and temple of Faustina to have been 
its breadth, drew its length in a southerly direction, 
so as to encroach upon the Velabrum. The latter 
theory was adopted by Nardini, and prevailed till 
very recently. Piale (Del Foro Romano, Roma, 
1818, 1832) has the merit of having restored the 
correct general view of the forum, though his work 
is not always accurate in details. The proper limits 
of the forum were established by excavations made 
between the Capitol and Colosseum in 1827, and 
following years, when M. Fea saw i^posite to the 
I temple of Antoninus and Faustina, a piece of the 
* pavement of the Sacra Via, similar to that which 
runs under the arch of Severus. (Bunsen, Le For. 
Rom. expliguS, p. 7.) A similar piece had been 
previously discovered during excavations made in 
the year 1742, before the church of S, Aihiano, at 
the eastern comer of the Via Bonella, wSich Fioo- 
roni (VetHffie di Roma antica, p. 76) rightty con, 
sidered to belong to the Sacra Via. A line pro¬ 
longed through these two pieces towards the anm 
Severus will therefore give the directioin of the 
street, and the boundaiy of the forunq on that side. 
The southern side was no less satisfactiwily deter* 
mined by the excavations made in 1885, when the 
Basilica Julll was discov^ed; and in front of ita 
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steps soother paved street, enclosing the area of the 
fomm, which was distinguishable by its being paved 
with slabs of the ordinary silex. This street con- 
tinned eastwards, past the min of the three co¬ 
lumns or temple of Castor, as was shown by a 
similar piece of street pavement having been dis¬ 
covered in front of them From this spot it. must 
have proceeded eastwards, past the church of SUi. 
Maria Liberatrke^ till it met that portion of the 
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Sacra Via which ran in a southerly dii’ection op¬ 
posite the temple of Faustina (S. Loemzo in 
Miranda), and formed the eastern boundary of 
the fornm. Hence, according to the opinion now 
generally received, the forum presented an oblong or 
rather trapezoidal figure, 671 English feet in length, 
by 202 at its greatest breadth under the Capitol, 
and 117 at its eastern extremity. (Bunsen, Lea 
Forum de Rome, p. 15.) 



THE FOUUM IN ITS PUESKNT STATE, 


Sacra Via .—The Sacra Via was thus intimately 
connected with the forum; and as it was botli one of 
the most ancient and one of the most important 
streets of Rome, itwill demand a particular description. 
Its origin is lost in obscurity. According to some ac¬ 
counts it must have been already in existence when 
the battle before alluded to was fought, since it is 
said to have derived its name of the “ Sacred Way ” 
from the treaty concluded upon it between Romulus 
and Tatius. (Dionys. ii. 46; Festus, p. 290, Mull.) 
This, however, seems highly improbable; not only 
because the road could hardly have existed at so 
early a period, when the site of the forum itself was 
in so rude a state, but also because a public high¬ 
way is not altogether the place in which we should 
expect a treaty of peace to be concluded. The name 
of tbe comitiuin has also been derived, perhaps 
with no greater probability, from the same event. 
It is more likely that the road took its origin at a 
rather later period, when the Subine and Roman 
cities had become consolidated. Its name of Sacra 
Via seems to have been derived frony the sacred 
purposes for which it was used. Thus we leain 


from Varro {L. L, § 47, MUll.) that it began at the 
sacellum of the goddess Strenia, in the Carinae; 
that it proceeded tlienee as far as the arx, or citadel 
on tbe Capitoline hill; and that certain sacred offer¬ 
ings, namely, the white sheep or lamb (ovis idulis), 
which was sacrificed every ides to Jove (Ovid, F. 
K 56; Macrob. S. i. 15; Raul. Diac. p. 104, Mull), 
were borne along it monthly to the arx. It was 
also the road by which the augurs descended from 
the arx when, after taking the auguries, they pro¬ 
ceeded to inaugurate anything in the city below. It 
likewise appears that Titus Tatius instituted the 
custom that on every new year’s day the augurs 
should bring him presents of verbenae from the 
grove of Strenia, or Strenua, to his dwelling on tbe 
arx (“ ab exortu poene urbis Martiae Streniaruni 
usus adolevit, auctoritate regia Tatii, qui verbenas 
felicis arboris ex luco Strehuae anni novi auspicia 
primus accepit,” Symm. Fpist. x. 35). This cus¬ 
tom seems to have been retained in later times in 
that known as the augurium salutis. (Cic. JLeg. ii. 
8; Tac.'Ann. xii. 23; Lncian, Paeudol. 8.) Henoa 
perhaps tbe appellation of ‘sacra;’* though tbe 
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whole extent of road was called Sacra Via only 
in sacerdotal language, between which and the 
common usage we have already had occasion to note 
a diversity when giving an account of the Servian 
gates. In common parlance only that portion of 
the road was called Sacra Via which formed the 
ascent of the Velia, from the forum to its summit 
(“ Hujus Sacrae Viae pars baec sola vulgo nota quae 
est a tbro eunti primore clivo,” Varr, 1. c.). Hence 
by the poets it is sornetirncs called “ Sacer Clivus: ” 
“ Inde sacro veneranda petes Palatia clivo.” (Mart, 
i. 70. 5); and— 

" — quandoque trahet feroces 

Per sacram clivuin,imerita decorus 
Fronde, Sicamhros.” 

(Hor. Od. iv. 2. 34.) 

compared with— 

“ Intactus ant Britannus ut descenderet 

Sacra catenatus via.” (Id. Epod. vii. 7.) 

(Comp. Ambrosch, iShif/ien und Andeut. p. 78, seq.) 
The origin of the vulgar opinion is explained by 
Festus in the following passage; “ Itaque no eatenus 
quidem, ut vulgus opinatur, sacra appcllanda est, a 
regia ad domum regis sacrificuli; sed etium a regis 
domo ad sacellum Streniao, et rursus a regia usque 
in arcem ” (p. 290, Miill.). Whence it appears 
that only the part which lay between the Kegia, or 
house of the pontifex maximus, and that of the rex 
sacridbulus, was commonly regarded, and probably 
for that very reason, as “ sacra.” Tiiis passage, 
however, though it shows plainly enough that there 
must have been a space between these two resi¬ 
dences, has caused some embarrassment on account 
of a passage in Dion Cassius (liv. 27), in which he 
says that Augustus presented the liouse of the rex 
sacridculus (rov 0a(ri\4ws r£v ttpwu) to the Vestals 
because it adjoined their residence (d/x6roixos 
ijv); and as wo know from Pliny (A)>. vii. 19) 
that the vestals dwelt close to the temple, it seems 
impossible, if Dion is right, that there should have 
been a street lying between the two places men¬ 
tioned. But the matter is plain enough; though 
Becker (de Ji/wm, pp. 30—35, Ilandb. pp. 226— 
237) wastes several pages in most far-fetched 
reasonings in order to arrive at a concluvsion which 
already lies before us in a reading of the text 
of Dion for which there is actually MS. authority. 
Augustus was chosen pontifex maximus (apx^f- 
p«us), not rex sacrificulus, as Dion himself says in 
this passage. But the two offices were perfectly 
distinct (“ Rcgem sacrificulum creant. Id sacer- 
dotium pontifici subjecere,” Liv. ii. 2). Augustus 
would hardly make a present of a house which did 
not belong to him; and therefore in Dion we must 
read, with some MSS., tou ^aaiXiws rS>u Upiwv^ 
for UpS>vi Dion thus, in .order perhaps to convey 
a lively notion of the office to his Greek readers, 
designating the Roman pontifex maximus as “ king 
of the priests,” instead of using the ordinary Greek 
term &pxtfp^^^» The matter therefore lies thus. 
Varro says that in ordinary life only the clivus, 
or ascent from the foram to the Sumrna Sacra Via, 
obtained the name of Sacra Via. Festus repeats 
the same thing in a different manner; designating 
the space so called as lying between the Regia, or 
house of the pontifex maximus, and that of the 
rex sacrificulus. Whence it follows that the latter 
must have been on the Sumrna Sacra Via. It can 
scarcely be doubted that before the time of Augustus 
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the Regia was the residence of the pontifex maxi* 
mus. The building appears to have existed till a 
late period of the Empire. It is mentioned by the 
younger Pliny (^Ep. iv. 11) and by Plutarch {Q.E. 
97, Rom. 18) as extant in their time, and also pro¬ 
bably by Herodian (i. 14) in his description of the 
burning of the temple of Peace under Commodus. 
After the expulsion of the kings, the rex sacrifi- 
eulus, who succeeded to their sacerdotal preroga¬ 
tives, was probably presented with one of the royal 
residences, of which there were several in the neigh* 
bourhood of the Sumrna Sacra Via; that being the 
spot where Ancus Marcius, Tarquinius Priscus, and 
Tarquinius Snperbus had dwelt. (Liv, i. 41; l^lin. 

i. 23, 24 ; Plin. xxxiv. 13.) W'e cannot tell the 
exact direction in which the Sacra Via traversed 
the valley of the Colosseum and ascended to the 
arch of Titus, nor by what name this part of the 
road was commonly called in the language of the 
people ; but it probably kept along the base of 
the Velia. At its highest point, or Sumrna Sacra 
Via, and perhaps on the site afterwards occupied 
by tlic temple of Venus and Rome, there seems to 
have been anciently a market for the sale of fruit, 
and also probably of nick-nacks and toys. “ Sumrna 
Sacra Via, ubi poma veneunt.” (Varr. R. R, i. 2.) 
Hence Ovid (A. A. ii. 265.) ;— 

“ Rure snburbano poteris tibi dicere mi.ssa 
Ilia, vel in Sacra sint licet emta Via.” 

Whilst the nick-nacks are thus mentioned by Pro¬ 
pertius (iii. 17. 11.): — 

“ Et modo pavonis caudae flabella superbao 
Et manibus dura frigus habere pila, 

Et cupit iratum talos me poscero ebumos 
Quaequo nitent Sacra vilia dona Via.” 

The direction of the Sacra Via is indicated by 
Horace’s description of his stndl: “ Ibam forte Via 
Sacra,” See. (S', i. 9.) He is going down it towards 
the forum, having probably come from the villa of 
Maecenas, on the Esquilinc, when he is interrupted 
by the eternal bore whom ho has pilloried. The 
direction of his walk is indicated by his unavailing 
excuse that he is going to visit a sick friend over 
the Tiber (v. 17) and by the arrival at the temple 
of Vesta (v. 35); tlio Sacra Via having been thus 
quitted and the forum left on the right. The two 
extremities of the street, as commonly known, are 
indicated in the following passage of Cicero; “ Hoc 
tainen miror, cur tu huic potissimum irascere, qui 
longissime a te ahfuit. Equidem, si quando ut fit, 
jactor in turba, non Ulum accuso, qui est in Summa 
iSacra Via^ cum ego ad Fabium Fomicem im- 
pellovy sed eum qui in me ipsum incurrit atque 
incidit” {p. Plane. 7). The Fornix Fabius, as it 
will be seen hereafter, stood at the eastern extremity 
of the fomm; and Cicero has made the most of his 
illustration by taking the whole length of the street. 
Beyond this point, where it traversed the N. side of 
the fomm, we are at a loss to tell what its vulgar 
appellation may have been; and if we venture to 
suggest that it may have been called “ Janus,” this 
is merely a conjecture from Horace (Epist. i. 1. 54), 
where “ haec Janus summns ab imo” seems to suit 
better with a street—just as we should say, “ all 
Lombaid street” — than with two Jani, as is com¬ 
monly interpi*eted, or than with a building containing 
several floore let out in counting houses. (Cf. Sat. 

ii. 3. 18.) This view is supported by the Scholia 
on the first of these passages, where it is said: 
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** Janus iiutcm hie platea dicitur, ubi mercatores et 
foeneratores sortis causa convenire solebant.” In 
fact it was the Roman Change. The ascent from 
the fomm to the summit of the Capitoline hill, 
where. the Sacra Via terminated, was, we know, 
called Clivus Capitolinus. 

It only remains to notice Becker’s dictum {de, 
MvriSj p. 23) that the name of this street should 
always be written Sacra Via, and not in reversed 
order Via Sacra. To the exceptions which he noted 
there himself, he adds some more in the Handbuck 
(p. 219, note), and another from Seneca (^Controv. 
xxvii. p. 299, Bip.) in his Addenda; and Urlichs 
{Ram, Topogr. p. 8) increases the list. On the 
whole, it would seem that though Sacra Via is the 
more usual expression, the other cannot bo regarded 
as unclassical. 

View Jugarius — Of the name of the street which 
ran along the south side of the forum we are utterly 
ignorant; but from it issued two streets, which were 
among the most busy, and best known, in Rome. 
These were the Vicus Jugarius and Vicus Tuscus. 
We have before had occasion to mention that the 
. former ran close under the Capitoline hill, from the 
forum to the Porta Carmentalis, It was thought to 
derive its name from an altar which stood in it to Juno 
Juga, the presiding deity of wedlock. (Paul. Diac. 
p. 104, Miill.) It does not appear to have contained 
any other sacred places in ancient times; but Au¬ 
gustas dedicated in it altars to Ceres and Ops 
Augusta. {Fast. Amit. IV. Id. Aug.) At the top 
of the street, where it entered the forum, was the 
fountain called Lacus Scrvilius, which obtained a 
sad notoriety during the proscriptions of Sulla, as it 
was here that the heads of the murdered senatom 
were exposed. (Cic. Rose. Am. 32; Senec, Prov. 3.) 
M. Agrippa adonied it with the elHgy of a hydra 
(Festus, p. 290, Mull.). Between the Vicus Ju¬ 
garius and Capitoline hill, and close to the foot of 
the latter, ky the Aequimaelium (Liv. xxxviii. 28), 
said to have derived its name from occupying the 
site of the house of the demagogue, Sp. Maelius, 
which had been razed (Varr. L.L. v. 157, Mull.; 
Liv. iv. 16). It served as a market-place, espe¬ 
cially for the sale of lambs, which were in great 
req;iiest for sacrifices, and probably corresponded 
wiSi the modern Via del Monte Tarpeo. (Cic. Div. 
ii. 17.) 

Vicfus Tuscus.^^ln the imperial times the Vicus 
Jugarius was bounded at its eastern extremity by the 
Basilica Julia; and on the further side of this build- 
ing, again, lay the Vicus Tuscus. According to some 
authorities this street was founded in b. c. 507, 
being assigned to such of the Etruscans in the van¬ 
quished host of Aruns as had fled to Rome, and felt 
a desire to settle there (Liv. ii. 15; Dionys. v. 36); 
but we have befoi’e related, on the authority of Varro 
and Tacitus, that it was founded in the reign of 
Romulus. These conflicting statements may, per¬ 
haps, bo reconciled, by considering the later .settle¬ 
ment as H kind of second or subsidiary one. How¬ 
ever this may be, it is with the topographical facts 
that we are here more particularly concerned, about 
which Dionysius communicates some interesting 
particulars. He describes the ground assigned to 
the Tuscans as a sort of hollow or gorge situated 
between the Palatine and Capitoline hiUs; and in 
length nearly 4 stadia, or half a Roman mile, from 
the forum to the Circus Maximus (v. 36). We 
must presume that this measurement included all 
the windings of the street; and even then it would 
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seem rather exaggerated, as the whole KW. side of 
the Palatine hill does not exceed about 2 stadia. 
We must conclude that it was continued through 
the Velabrum to the circus. Its length as Canina 
observes {For. Rom. pt. i. p. 67) is a proof that 
the forum must have extended from NW. to SE., 
and not from NE. to SW.; as in the latter case, the 
space for the street, already too short, w’ould have been 
considerably curtailed. This street, probably from 
the habits of its primitive colonists, became the 
abode of fishmongers, fniiterers, bird-fanciers, silk- 
mercers, and perfumers, and enjoyed but an indifierent 
reputation (“ Tusci turba impia vici,” Hor. S. ii. 3. 
29.) It was here, however, that the best silks in Rome 
were to be procured (“ Nec nisi prima velitde Tusco 
scrica vico,” Mart. xi. 27. 11). In fact, it seems to 
have been the great shopping street of Rome; and 
the Roman gentlemen, whose ladies, .perhaps, some¬ 
times induced them to spend more than what 
was agreeable there, vented their ill humour by 
abusing the tradesmen. According to the scholiast 
on the passage of Horace just cited, the street was 
also called Vicus Turarius. This appellation was 
doubtless derived from the frarkincense and per¬ 
fumes sold in it, whence the allusion in Horace {Ep, 

1. 1. 267).— 

“ Ne capsa porrectus aperta 

Deferqr in vicum vendentem tus et odores, 

Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis.” 

Being the road from the forum to the circus and 
Aventine, it was much used for festal processions. 
Thus it was the route of the Pompa Circensis, 
which proceeded from the Capitol over the forum, 
and by the Vicus Tuscus and Velabrum to the 
circus. (Dionys. vii. 72.) We have seen that the 
procession of the virgins passed through it from the 
temple of Apollo outside the Porta Carmentalis to 
that of Juno Itegina on the Aventine, Yet not¬ 
withstanding these important and sacred uses, it is 
one of the charges brought by Cicero against Verres 
that he had caused it to be paved so villanously 
that he himself would not have ventured to ride 
over it. ( Verr. i. 59.) We see from this passage 
that a statue of Vertumnus, the national Etruscan 
deity, stood at the end of the street next the forum. 
Becker {flandb. p. 308) places him at the other ex¬ 
tremity near the Velabrum. But all the evidence 
runs the other way; and the lines of Propertius (iv. 

2. 5), wlio puts the following words into the 
god’s mouth, are alone sufficient to decide the matter 
{Class. Mus. vol. iv. p. 444):-— 

“ Nec me tura juvant, nec templo laetor eburno 
Eomanum satis est posse videre forum.” 

CbmiViMwi.—Having thusdescribed thestreets which 
either encircled the forum or afforded outlets from it, 
we will now proceed to treat of the foi-um itself, and 
the objects situated upon and around it, and endea¬ 
vour to present the reader with a picture of it as it 
existed under the Kings, during the Republic, and 
under the Empire. But here, os in the case of the 
Capitol, we are arrested in the outset by a diflicult 
investigation. We know that a part of the forum, 
called the comitium, was distinguished from the 
rest by being appropriated to more honourable uses; 
but what part of the forum it was has been the 
subject of much dispute. Some, like Canina, have 
considered it to be a space running parallel with the 
forum along its whole southern extent; whilst others^ 
like Bunsen and Becker, have thought that it formed 
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a seodon of the area at its eastern extremitj, in size 
about one-third of the whole fomm. An argument 
advanced by Becker h\mse\f {Handb. p. 278) seems 
decisive against both these views^ namely, that we 
never hear any building on the S. side of the forum 
spoken of os being on the comitium. Yet in spite 
of this just remark, he ends by adopting the theory 
of Bunsen, according to which the comitium began 
at or near the ruin of the three columns and ex¬ 
tended to the eastern extremity of the forum: 
and thus both the temple of Vesta and the Kegia 
must have stood very close to it. The two chief 
reasons which seem to have led him to this con¬ 
clusion are, the situation of the rostra, and that 
of the Tribunal Praetoris. Respecting the former, 
we shall have occasion to speak further on. The 
argument drawn from the latter, which is by far the 
more important one, we shall examine at once. It 
proceeds as follows (llandb. p. 280): “The original 
Tribunal Praetoris was on the comitium (Liv. vi. 
15, xxix. 16; Gell. xx. 1, 11,47 (from the XII. 
Tables); Varro, L. L. v, 32. p. 154; Plaut. Poen. 
iii. 6. 11 ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 12), which, however, is 
also mentioned as being merely on the forum. 
(Liv. xxvii. 50, xl, 2, 44.) But close to the tri¬ 
bunal was the Puteal Libonis or Scribonianum, and 
this is expressly mentioned as being near the Fornix 
Fabius, the Atrium Vestae, the rostra, and lastly 
the aedes Divi Julii (Porphyr. ad IJor.Ep. i. 19. 
8; Schol. Cruq. Ib. Id. ad. Sat. ii. 6. 35; Fest. p. 
333; Schol. ad Pert. Sat. iv. 49); consequently the 
comitium also must have been close to all these 
objects.'’ 

We presume that Becker’s moaning in this passage 
is, that the firtt or original tribunal was on the co- 
mitium, and that it was afterwards moved into the 
forum. It could hardly have been both on the 
comitium and forum, though Becker seems to hint 
at such a possibility, by saying that it is “also 
mentioned as being merely on the forum;” and indeed 
there seems to be no physical impossibility in the 
way, since it is evident that the tribunal at first was 
merely a movable chair (“dictator — stipatus ea 
multitudine, sella in coinitio posita, viatorem ad M. 
Manlium misit; qui — agmine ingenti ad tribunal 
venit,” Liv. vi. 15). But if that was his meaning, 
the passages he cites in proof of it do not bear him 
out. In the first Livy merely says that a certain 
letter was carried through the forum to the tribunal 
of the praetor, the latter of course being on the 
comitium (“ eae litorae per forum ad tribunal prae¬ 
toris latae,” xxvii. 50). The other two passages cited 
contain nothing at all relative to the subject, nor can 
there be^Jiy doubt that in the early times of the 
Republic the comitium was the usual place on which 
the praetor took his seat. But that the tribunal was 
mov^ from the comitium to the fomm is shown by 
the scholiasts on Horace whom Becker quotes. Thus 
Porphyrio says: “ Puteal an tern Libonis sedes prae¬ 
toris fuit prope Arcum Fabiannm, dictumque quod 
a Libone illio primum tribunal et subsellia locata 
eint.” Primum here is notan adjective to be joined 
with tribunal —i. e. “that the first or original tri¬ 
bunal was placed there by Libo; ” but an adverb — 
that the tribunal was first placed there by Libo,” 
The former version would be nonsense, because 
Libo’s tribunal could not possibly have been the 
first. Besides the meaning is unambiguously shown 
by the Schol. Cruq.: “ puteal Libonis ; tribunal: 
C^od aotem ait lAbonity hinc sumsit, quod it 
jprimut tribunal i»/oro tUUmriC If the authority 
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of these scholiasts is suspicious as to the fact of this 
removal, though there are no apparent grounds for 
suspicion, yet Becker at all events is not in a condi¬ 
tion to invalidate their testimony. He has quoted 
them to prove the situation of the puteal; And if 
they are good for that, they are also good to prove 
the removal of the tribunal. Yet with great in- 
corisi-stency, he tacitly assumes that the tribunal 
had always stood in its original place, that is, on the 
comitium, and by the puteal, contrary to the express 
evidence that the latter was on the forum. (“ Puteal 
locus erat in foro,'* Sch. Cruq. ad Sat. ii. 6. 36.) 
Libo flourished about a century and a half before 
Chri.st. [See Piet, of Biogr. Vol. II. p. 779.] Now 
all the examples cited by Becker in which the tribunal 
is alluded to as being on the comitium, are previous 
to this date. The first two in note 457 might be 
passed over, as they relate not to the praetor but to 
the dictator and consuls; nevertheless, they are both 
anterior to the time of Libo, the first belonging to the 
year b. c. 382 and the second to 204. The passage 
from Gellius “ ad praetorem in comitium,” being a 
quotation from the XII. Tables, is of coarse long 
prior to the same period. The passage in Varro 
(v. § 155, Miill.), which derives the name of 
comitium from the practice of coming together there 
(coire) for the decision of suits, of course refers to 
the very origin of the place. A passage from 
Plautus can prove nothing, since ho died nearly half 
a century before the change effected by Libo. Tho 
passage alluded to in Macrobius (ii. 12) must be in 
the quotation from the speech of C. Titins in favour 
of the Lex Fannia: “ Inde ad comitium vadunt, ne 
litem suam faciant; veniunt in comitium tristes, 
&c.” But the Lex Fannia was passed in B. c. 164 
(Macrob. ii. 13); or even if we put it four yearn 
later, in b. c. 160, still before the probable date 
of Libo’s alteration; who appears to have been tri* 
bune in b. c. 149. Thus the argument does not 
merely break down, but absolutely recoils against 
its inventor; for if, as the Scholia Cniqniana in¬ 
form us, Libo moved ^tho tribunal from the comi¬ 
tium to the forum, and placed it near the puteal, 
then it is evident that this part of the area could nut 
have been the comitium. 

The comitium, then, being neither on the south 
nor the east sides of the forum, we must try our 
fortune on the north and west, whore it is to lie 
hoped we shall be more successful. The only me¬ 
thod which promises a satisfactory result is, to seek 
it with other objects with which we know it to have 
been connected. Now one of these is the Vulcanal. 
We learn from Festus that the comitium stood be¬ 
neath the Vulcanal; “ in Volcanalt, quod est supra 
Comitium” (p. 290, MUll.). In like manner Diony¬ 
sius describes the Vulcanal as standing a liUle 
above the forum, using, of course, the lattw word 
in a general sense for the whole area, inoludlng 
the comitium: Kal avydbovs iyravBa 
*y 'H(f)alfrrov xpV/^ari(oyr€S i'fpy, ptKpby myt- 
oTTiKbri Tijs byopas (ii. 50). Where ltp6y is not 
to be taken of a proper temple (I'odr), but signifies 
merely an area consecrated to the god, and having 
probably an altar. It was a rule that a temple trf 
Vulcan should bo outside the town (Vitrov. i. 7); 
and thus in later times we find one iu the Campus 
Martius (“ tactam de caelo aedem in campo Vulcani,’* 
Liv. xxiv. 10). That the Vulcanal was merely an 
open space is manifest from its appellation of area, 
and from the accounts we read of rain falling up<m 
it (Liv. xxxix. 46, xl. 19)« of building^ bamg 
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erected upon it (Id. is. 46), &c. • But that it had I Hence, we are led to suppose that the ccfmitiam 


an altar appears from the circumstance that sacri¬ 
fices of live fish taken in the Tiber were here made 
to Vulcan, in propitiation for human souls. (Festus 
in Piscatorii Ludi, p. 238, Miill.) Another fact which 
shows it to have been an open space, and at the same 
time tends to direct us' to its site, is the lotus-tree 
which grew upon it, the roots of which are said to 
have penetrat^ as far as the forum of Caesar, which, 
as we shall show in its proper section, lay a little N. 
of the Forum Romanum. “ Verum altera lotos 
in Vulcanali, quod Romulus constituit ex victoria de 
deenmis, aequaeva urbi intelligitur, ut auctor cst 
Masui'ius. Radices ejus in forum usque Caesaris 
per stationes municipiorum penetrant.” (Plin. xvi. 
86.) From which passage — whatever may be 
thought of the tale of the tree — we deduce these 
facts ; that the Vulcanal existed in the time of 
Pliny; that it had occupied the same spot from time 
immemorial; that it could not have been at any 
very great distance from the forum of Caesar, other¬ 
wise the roots of the tree could not possibly have 
reached thither. Let those consider this last cir¬ 
cumstance who hold with Canina that the comitium 
was on the south side of the forum; or even with 
Bunsen and Becker that it was on the east. The 
Vulcanal must originally have occupied a considera¬ 
ble space, since it is represented as having served for 
a place of consultation between Romulus and Tatius, 
with their respective senates. (Dionys. ii. .50; Plut 
Rom. 20.) Its extent, however, seems to have been 
reduced in process of time, since the Graecostasis 
was taken out of its area; a fact whicli appears from j 
Livy mentioning the Aedes Concordiac, built by Fla- { 
vius, as being “ in area Vulcani ” (ix. 46); whilst 
Pliny says that it was on the Graecostasis (*‘ aedicu- 
1am aereain (Concordiae) fecit in Graecosttt.si, quae 
tunc supra comitium erat,” xxxiii. 6); whence the 
situation of the Vulcanal may be further deduced; 
since we know that the Graecostasis adjoined the 
curia, and the latter, as will be shown presently, lay 
on the N. side of tl»e forunh Hence the Vulcanal 
also must have been close to the curia and forum; 
whence it ran back in a N. direction towards the 
spot subsequently occupied by the Forum Caesaris. 
I*hi8 site is further confirmed by the Notitia, which 
places the Area Vulcaiii, as well as the Tern plum 
Faustinae and Basilica Paulli in the 4th Regio. 
Preller indeed says QRegioneriy p. 128), that the 
area cannot possibly be mentioned in its right place 
here, because it stof}d immediately over the forum in 
the neighbourhood of the temple of Faustina, where 
the old Curia Hostilia stood; but his only reason for 
tins assertion is Becker’s dictum respecting the 
Vulcanal at p. 286, of which we have already seen 
the value. The comitium, then, would occupy that 
part of the forum which lay immediately under the 
Volcanal, or the W. partof its N. side; a situation which 
is confirmed by other evidence. Dionysius says that, 
as the judgment-seat of Romulus, it was in the most 
conspicuous part of the forum ry <pav«p<Drdr<((> 
TTjs a 7 opar, ii. 29), a description which corresponds 
admirably with the site proposed. Livy (i. 36) 
says that the statue of Attius Navius was on the 
steps of the oomitium on the left of the curia, whence 
it may be inferred that the comitium extended on 
both sides of the curia. Pliny (xxxiv. 11) speak¬ 
ing of the same statue, says that it stood before 
the curia, and that its basis was burnt in the same 
fire which consumed that building when the body of 
Clodius was burnt there. 


occupied a considerable part of the N. side of the 
forum; but its exact limits, from the want of satis¬ 
factory evidence, we are unable to define. It must 
have been a slightly elevated place, since we hear 
of its having steps; and its form was probably cur¬ 
vilinear, as Pliny (xxxiv. 12) speaks of the statues 
of Pythagoras and Alcibiade.s being at its horns in 
cornibus Coinitii”); unless this merely alludes to the 
angle it may have formed at the corner of the forum. 
It has been sometimes erroneously regarded as 
having a roof; a mistake which seems to have 
arisen from a misinterpretation of a passage in Livy, 
in which that author says that in n. c. 208 the 
< omitium was covered for the first time since Han¬ 
nibal had been in Italy (‘‘ Eo anno prinmm, ex quo 
Hannibal in Jtaliam venisbct, comitium tectum esse, 
memoriae proditum cst,” xxvii. 36). Hence, it was 
thought, that from this time the comitium was 
covered with a permanent roof. But Pialo (del 
h'oro Rom. p. 15, seq.) pointed out that in this 
manner there would be no sense in the words “ for 
the first time since Hannibal was in Italy,” which 
indicate a repeated covering. The whole context 
shows that the historian is alluding to a revived ce¬ 
lebration of the Roman game.s, in the usual fashion; 
and that the covering is nothing more than the vela 
or canvas, which on such occasions was spread over 
the comitium, to shade the spei tators who occupied 
it from the sun. That the comitium was an open place 
is evident from many circumstances. Thus, the pro¬ 
digious rain, which so frequently falls in the nar¬ 
rative of Livy, is described as w'etting it (Liv. 
xxxiv. 45; Jul. Obseq. c. 103), and troops are re¬ 
presented as marching over it. Ft was here, also, 
that the famous Ruminalis Arbor grew (Tac. Aum. 
xiii. 58), which seems to have been transplanted 
thither from the Palatine by some juggle of Attius 
Navius, the celebrated augur (Plin. xv. 20; ap. 
Bunsen, Les Forum de liom. p. 43, seq.), though 
we can by no means accede to Bunsen’s emendation 
of that passage. 

The principal destination of the comKium was 
for holding the comitia curiata, and for hearing 
lawsuits (“ Comitium ab eo quod coibant eo, co- 
initiis curiatis, et litium causa,” Var.L.L. v. § 155, 
Miill.), and it must, therefore, have been capable of 
containing a considerable number of persons. The 
comitia centuriata, on the other hand, were held in 
the Campus Martius ; and the tributa on the forum 
proi)er. Tlie curiata were, however, sometimes held 
on the Capitol before the Curia Calabra. The comi-w 
tium was also originally the proper place for contiones^ 
or addresses delivered to the assembled people. All 
these customs caused it to be regarded as more 
honourable and important than the forum, which at 
firot was nothing more than a mere market-place. 
Hence, we frequently find it spoken of as a more 
distinguished place than the forum; and seats upon 
it for viewing the games were assigned to per¬ 
sons of rank. Its distinction from the forum, as 
a place of honour for the magistrates, is clearly 
marked in the following passage of Livy, describing 
the alarm and confusion at Rome after the defeat at 
Trasimene: Romae ad primum nuntium cladU 

ejus cum ingenti terrore ac tumultu concursus in 
forum popoli est factus. Matronae vagae per vias, 
quae repens clades adlata, quaeve fortuna exercitus 
esset, obvios percontantur. Et quum frequentia 
contionis modo turha in comitium et curiam versa 
ma^istratut vocaret^' &c. (xxii. 7). When not oc* 
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cnpied by the magistrates it appears to have been 
open to the peoj^e. Thus, the senate being as¬ 
sembled in the curia to hear the ambassadors of 
those made prisoners at the battle of Cannae, the 
people are represented as filling the comitium: 

Ubi is finem fecit, externplo ab ea turba, quae in 
comitio erat, clamor flebilis est sublatua, manusque 
ad curiam tendentes, &c.” (Id. xxii. 60.) Being 
tlje place for the contiones it of course had a sug- 
gestum, or rostra, from which speeches were de¬ 
livered ; but we shall have occasion to describe this 
and other objects on and around the comitium and 
forum when we arrive at them in their chronological 
order. 

It was not till after the preceding account of the 
comitium had been committed to paper that the 
writer of it met with the essay on the comitium by 
Mommsen in the Armali delV Instituto (vol. xvi.). to 
which reference has before been made. The writer 
was glad to perceive tliat his general view of the 
situation of the comitium hud been anticipated, 
although he is unable to concur with Mommsen 
respecting some of the details; such as the situation 
of the Curia Hostilia, of the temple of Janus, of the 
Forum Caesaris, and some other objects. In re¬ 
futing Beoker^s views, Mommsen has used much the 
same argltments, though not in such derail, as those 
just adduced; but he has likewise thought it worth 
while to refute an argument from a passage in 
Herodian incidentally adduced by Becker in a note 
(p. 332). As some persons, however, may be dis¬ 
posed to attribute more weight to tliat argument 
than we do ourselves, we shall here quote Momm- 
• son’s refutation: “ Minus etiam probat alterum, 
quod k Beckero, p. 332, n. 612, aflfertur, argumentum 
desumtum ex narrations Herodiani, i. 9, Severum 
in aoinnio vidisse Pertinacem equo vectum 3(a fxiaiiis 
rrjs iv *Pc6/xp Upas ^SoO ; qui cum venisset fcara 
apx^P 'TTjs hyopas, h0a M SrjixoKparias vpo- 
rtpop iHiixos <rwid)v ^K/cArj(rlofei/, cquum eo excusso 
. subiisse Severo eumque vexisse M rijs iyopas 
u4(njs. Non intelligo cur verba Ma — 

<ria(ty referantur ad tV dpx^v neque ad rrjs 
• iyopas, quod multo est simplicius. Nam ut optime 
quasi in foro insistere vide^ur qui rerum Romanarum 
potiturus est, ita do comitio eo tempore inepte haec 
dicerentur; accedit quod, si ad dpx^v 'rijs 
Ayopds omen pertineret, Severus ibi constiturus 
fuisset, neque in foro medio.—Nullis igitur idoneis 
argumentis topographi Germani comitium earn 
partem fori esse statuerunt quae Veliis subjacct” 
(p. 289). 

So much for the negative side of the question ; 
on the positive side Mommsen adduces (p. 299) an 
argument which had not occurred to the writer of 
the present article in proof of the position above 
indicated for the comitium. It is drawn from the 
Sacrum Cluacinae. That shrine, Mommsen argues, 
stood by the 'rabernao Novae, that is, near the arch of 
Severus,. as Becker has correctly shown {flandb. 
p. 321) from Livy iii. 48; but he has done wrong 
in rejecting the result that may be drawn from the 
comparison of the two legends ; first, that the 
comitium was so called because Romulus and 
Tatins met upon it after the battle (p. 273); 
second, that the Romans and Sabines cleansed them¬ 
selves, after laying aside their arms, at the spot 
where the statue of Venus Cluacina afterwards stood 
(Plin. XV. 18. s. 36); whence it follows that the 
statue was on the comitium. A fresh confirmation, 
Mommsen continues, may be added to this disoot'ery 
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of the tmth. For that the Tabernae wert on the 
comitium, and not on the forum, as Becker sujp- 
poses, is pretty clearly shown by Dionysius (r^v 
T€ dyophy iy ^ StKdCovffi ital iKK\riffid^ov(ri^ Hal 
rds &\\as iirireXoikn ‘noXtriKhf irpc(|€(r, inttyos 
iKda-fitja-ey, ipyourrvipiois t€ icol roh &?Oi 0 is 
KOfffxois TTfpiXaSuy^ iii. 67).' 

We are not, however, disposed to lay any great 
stress on this argument. We think, as we have 
already said, that Varro’s etymology of the comitium, 
from the political and legal business transacted 
there rendering it a place of great resort, is a much 
more probable one ; since, as the forum itself did 
not exist at the time when Romulus and Tatius met 
after the battle, it is at least very unlikely that any 
spot should afterwards have been marked out upon 
it commemorative of that event. It is, nevertheless, 
highly probable that the statue of Cluacina stood on 
the comitium, but without any reference to these 
traditions. We do not, however, think that the 
tabernae occupied the comitium. By dyopd Diony¬ 
sius means the whole forum, as may be inferred 
from Tr€pi\a€di}V. 

The Fontm under the Kings .—In the time of 
Romulus, then, we must picture the forum to 
ourselves as a bare, open space, having upon it 
only the altar of Saturn at about the middle of its 
western side, and the Vulcanal on its NW. side. 
Under Numa Pompilius it received a few improve¬ 
ments. Besides the little temple of Janus, which 



TEMPLE OF JANUS. (^From a Coin ) 
did not stand far from the forum, but of which we 
have already had occasion to speak, when treating 
of the Porta Janualis in the first part of this article, 
Numa built near it his Regia, or palace, as well as 
the celebrated temple of Vesta. Both these objects 
stood very near together at the SE. extremity of the 
forum. The Aedks Vkstab was a round building 
(Festus, p. 262; Pint. Num. 11), but no temple in 
the Roman sense of the word; since it had been 
purposely left uninaugurated, because, being the 
resort of the vestal virgins, it was not deemed right 
that the senate should be at liberty to meet in it 
(Serv. Aen. vii. 153). Its site may bo interred from 
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several’-pafiB&ges in ancient authors. Thus we learn 
from Dionysius (ii. 66) that it was in the forum, 
and that tho temple of the Dioscuri, whose site we 
shall point out further on, was subsequently built 
close to it (Id. vi. 13 ; Mart. i. 70. 2). It is also 
said^ to have .been near the lake, or fountain, of 
Jutuma. (Val. Max. i. 8. 1 ; Ov. F. i. 707.) All 
these tircumstances indicate its site to have been 
near the present church of St. Maria Liberalise; 
where, indeed tho graves of twelve vestal virgins, 
with inscriptions, were discovered in the 16th 
centuiy. (Aldroandus, Memorie, n. 3; Lucio Fauno, 
Antich. di Roma, p. 206.) In all its siibsequent 
restorations the original round form was retained, as 
symbolical of the earth, which Vesta represented 
(Ov. F. vi. 265). The temple itself did not imme¬ 
diately abut upon the forum, but lay somewhat back 
towards the Palatine; whilst the Rkoia, which lay 
in front, and a little to the E. of it, marked tho 
boundaiy of the forum on that side. The latter, 
also called Atrium Vestao, and Atrium Regium, 
though but a small building, was originally inha¬ 
bited by Numa. (Ov. ih. 265; Plut. Num. 14, &c.). 
That it lay close to the forum is shown by the account 
of Caesar’s body being burnt before it (App. B. C. 
ii. 148); and, indeed, Servius says expressly that 
it lay “ in radicibus Palatii finibusque Romani fori ” 
(ac? Aen. viii. 363). At the back of both the build¬ 
ings must have been a sacred grove which ran to¬ 
wards the Palatine. It was from tiiis grove that 
a voice was heard before the capture of the city by 
the Gauls, bidding the Romans repair their walla 
and gates. The admonition w'as neglected; hut this 
impiety was ■ subsequently expiated by building at 
tho spot an altar or sacellum to Aius Loquens. 
(Cie. Dh, i. 45.) 

Tullus Hostilius, after the capture of Alba Longa, 
adomed the forum with a curia or senate-house, 
w hich was called after him the Curia Hos'iilia, and 
continued almost down to the imperial times to bo 
tho most usual place for holding assemblies of the 
senate. (Varr. Z. L. v. § 155, Miill.; Liv. i. 30.) 
From the same spoils he also improved the co- 
mitium; “ Fecitque idem ct sepsit de manubiis co- 
mitium et curiam ” (Cic. Rep. ii. 17) ; whence we 
Cifti hardly infer that he surrounded the coinitium 
with a fence or wall, but more probably that he 
marked it off more distinctly from the forum by 
raising it higher, so as to be ayiproached by steps. 
The Curia Hostilia, which from its pre-eminence is 
generally called simply curia, must have adjoined 
the eastern side of the Vulcanal. Niebuhr {Beschr. 
vol. iii. p. 60) was the firat who indicated that it must ! 
have stood on the N. side of the forum, by pointing 
out the following passage in Pliny, in which the 
method of observing noon from it is dejicribed:— 
“ Duodecim tabulis ortus tantum et occasus nomi- 
nantur ; post aliquot annos adjectus est meridies, 
accenso consulum id pronuntiante, cum a, curia in¬ 
ter rostra et gi*aecosta8im prospexisset solem.” 
(vii. 60.) Hence, since the sun at noon could 
be observed from it, it must have faced the south. 
If its front, however, was parallel with the north¬ 
ern line of the forum, as it appears to have been, 
it must have looked a little to the W. of S.; 
since that line does not run due E., but a few de¬ 
grees to the S. of E. Hence the necessity, in order 
to observe the true meridian, of looking between the 
Graecostasis and rostra. Now the Graecostasis— 
at a period of course long after Tullus Hostilius, 
and when mid-day began to be observed in this 
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manner—was a lofty substruction on the right or 
W. side of the curia; and the rostra were also an 
elevated object situated directly in its front. This 
appears from the passage in Varro just alluded to: 
—Ante hanc (curiam) rostra: quojus loci id vo- 
cabulum, quod ex hostibus capta fixa sunt rostra. 
Sub dextra hujus (curiae) a comitio locus sub- 
atructus, ubi nationum subsisterent legati, qui ad 
senatum essent missi. Is graecostasis appellatus, a 
parte ut multa. Senaculum supra Graecostasim, 
ubi aedia Concordiae et Basilica Opimia.” (Z. L. v. 
§ 155, 156.) When Varro says that the Graeco¬ 
stasis was sub dextra curiae., he is of course looking 
towards the south, so that the Graecostasis was on 
his right. This appears from his going on to sjiy 
that the senaculum lay above the Graecostasis, and 
towards the temple of Concord; which, as we have 
had occasion to mention, was seated on the side of 
the Capitoline hill. It further appears from this 
passage that the Graecostasis was a substruction, or 
elevated area (locus substructus) at the side of, or 
adjoining the comitium (comp. Plin. xxxiii. 6); and 
must have projected in front of the curia. The 
relative situation of these objects, as here described, 
is further proved by Pliny’s account of observing 
midday, with which alone it is consistent. For, 
as all these objects faced a little to the W. of S., it 
is only on the assumption that the Graecostasis lay 
to the W. of the curia, that tho meridian sun could 
be observed with accuracy from any part of the 
latter between the Graecostasis and rostra. 

A singular theory is advanced by Mommsen re¬ 
specting the situation of the Curia Hostilia, which 
we cannot altogether pass over in silence. He is 
of opinion (/. c. p. 289, scq.) that it lay on the 
Capitoline hill, just above the temple of Conconl, 
which he thinks was built up in front of it; and 
this he takes to be the reason why the curia was 
rebuilt on the forum by Sulla. His only authority 
for this view is the following passage in Livy : 
“ (Censores) ct clivum Capitolinum silice stemen- 
dum curaverunt et porticum ab aede Satumi in 
Cupitolium ad Senaculum ac super id Cunam” (xli. 
27). From these words, which are not very in-* 
tclligible, Momm.sen infers (p. 292) that a portico 
reached troin the temple of Saturn to the senaculum, 
and thence to the curia above it, which stood on 
the Capitol on the spot afterwards occupied by the 
Tabularium (p. 292). But so many evident ab- 
.surdities follow from this view, that Mommsen, had 
he given the subject adequate consideration, could 
hardly, we think, have adopted it. Had the curia 
stood behind the temple of Concord, the ground plan 
of which is still partly visible near the arch of Se- 
verus, it is quite impossible that, according to the 
account of Pliny, mid-day could have been observed 
from it between the rostra and Graecostasis, since it 
would have faced nearly to the east. Mommsen, 
indeed (p. 296), asserts the contrary, and makes 
the Career Mamertinus and arch of Titus lie al¬ 
most due N. and S., as is also shown in his plan at 
the end of the volume. But the writer can affirm 
from his own observation that this is not the fact. 
To a person standing under the Capitol at the head 
of the forum, and opposite to the column of Phocas, 
the temple of Faustina bears due £. by the com¬ 
pass, and the arch of Titus a few degrees to the S. 
of E. To a person standing by the arch of Severus, 
about the assumed site of the curia, the arch of 
Titus would of course bear a little more Si still. 
Something must be allowed for vaiiation of Uie 
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compan, tmt these are trifles. The correct bearings 
are given in Oanina’s large plan and in Becker’s 
mapi and are wholly at variance with those laid 
down by Mommsen. Again, it is not to be imagined 
that Opimius would have built up his temple of 
Concord immediately in front of the ancient curia, 
thus screening it entirely from the view of the fofum 
and comitium; a state in which it must have re* 
mained for nearly half a century, according to 
the hypothesis of Mommsen. Another decisive 
refutation of Momm-sen’s view is that the Basilica 
Porcia, as we shall see further on, was situated on 
the forum close by the curia, whilst according to 
Mommsen the two buildings were separated by a 
considerable interval. We hold it, therefore, to be 
quite impossible that the curia could have stood 
where Mommsen places it; but at the same time we 
confess our inability to give a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation of the passage in Livy. A word, or several 
words, seem to have dropped out, as is the case fre¬ 
quently in the very samo sentence, where the gaps 
are marked in the editions with asterisks. Such a 
corrupt sentence, therefore, does not suffice as au¬ 
thority for BO important a change, in the teeth of all 
•Vidence to the contrary. 

We shall only further observe that the preceding 
passages of Varro and Pliny thus appear, when 
rightly interprated, mutually to support and ex- 
pltun one another, and show the Gruecostasis to have 
stood to the W. of the curia, first from its prox¬ 
imity to the senaculum and temple of Concord, and 
secondly, from the mid-day line falling between it 
and the rostra. That the curia was considerably 
raised appears from the circumstance that Tarquin 
the Proud nearly caused the death of Servius Tullius 
by hurling him down the steps in front of it, which 
M to the comitium. (Dionys. iv. 38; Liv. i. 48.) 
It was an inaugurated temple in order that the 
sonata might hold their meetings in it, but not a 
sacred one. (Liv. i, 30; Varr. L c.) In the reign 
of Tnllus the forum was adorned with the tro¬ 
phy called PiLA Horatiana, consisting of the 
spoils won from the Curiatii; but where it stood 
'Cannot be determined. (Dionys. iii. 22; Liv. i. 26.) 

The Senaculum referred to in the preceding ac¬ 
count appears to have been a raised and open area, 
adjoining the Graecostasis and curia, on which the 
senators were accustomed to assemble before they 
entered the curia in oider to deliberate. TIius 
Varro t ** Senaculum vocutum ubi senatus ant ubi 
seniores consisterent : dictum ut Gerusia apud 
Graecos” (v. § 166, MUII.). Valerius Maximus 
gives a still more explicit account: Senatus assi- 
doam stationem eo loci peragebat qui hodieque 
Senaculum appellatur: nec exspectabat ut edicto 
confraheretur, sed inde citatus protinus in Curiam 
veuiebat ” (ii. 2. § 6). Festus mentions that there 
were three Senaoula in all; namely, besides the one 
alluded to, another near the Porta Capena, and a 
third by the temple of Bellona, in the Campus Mar¬ 
tins. But as his account is in some respects con¬ 
tradictory of the two preceding authorities, we shall 
Iiere insert it: “ Senacula tria fui.sse Bomae, in 
quibns senatus haberi solitos sit, memoriae prodidit 
Nicostratus in libro qui inscribitur de senatu ha- 
bendo: nnum, ubi nunc est aedis Concordiae inter 
Capitolium et Forum; in quo solebant magistratus 
D. T. cum Senioribus deliberare; alterum ad por- 
taqn Oapenam; tertium, citra aedem Bellonae, in 
quo exterarum nationtun legatis, quos in orbem ad- 
mittore nolehant, senatus dabatur (p. 347, Mull.). 
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Here the senaculum is represented, not as a place 
in which the senate assembled previously to delibe¬ 
ration, but as one in which it actually deliberated. 
It is impossible, however, that this could have been 
so. For in that case what would have been the use 
of the curia? in which the senate is constantly 
representetl as assembling, except in cases where 
they held their sittings in some other temple. Be¬ 
sides we have no accounts of the senaculum being 
an inaugurated place, without which it would have 
been unlawful for the senate to deliberate in it. 
Nicostratus therefore, who, from his name, seems to 
have been a Greek, probably confounded the sena¬ 
cula with the curia, and other temples in which the 
senate assembled; and at all events his account 
cannot be set against the more probable one of Varro 
and Valerius Maximus. There is, iiowever, one 
part in the account of Festus, which seems to set 
the matter in a different point of view. The words, 
in quo solebant magistratus D.T. cum senioribus 
deliberare,” seem to point to the senaculum not as 
a place wliere the senators deliberated among them¬ 
selves, but where they conferred with the magis¬ 
trates; such magistrates we may suppose as were 
not entitled to enter the curia. Such were the 
tribunes of the people, who, during the deliberations 
of the senate, took their seats before the closed doors 
of the curia; yet as they had to examine and sign 
the decrees of the Fathers before they became laws, 
we may easily imagine that it was sometimes ne¬ 
cessary for the tribunes and senators to confer 
together, and these conferences may have taken 
place at the senaculum (“ Tribunis plebis intrare cu¬ 
riam nun licebat: ante valvas autem positis snb- 
selliis, decreta patrum attentissima cura exami- 
nabant; ut, si qua ex eis improbassent, rata esse non 
sinerent, Itaque veteribus senatus consultis T. 
litera subscribi solebat; eaque nota significabatnr, 
ita tribunes quoque censuisse,” Val. Max. ii. 2. § 7.) 
In this manner the senacula'would have answered 
two purjKxses; as places in which the senators met 
previously to assembling in the curia, and as a sort 
of neutral ground for conferences with the plebeian 
magi.strates. 

With regard to the precise situation of the sena- 
culuin belonging to the Curia Hostilia, we car hardly 
assume, with Mommsen, that it occupied tliO spot on 
which the temple of Concord was afterwanls actually 
built; nor do the words of Varro and Festus,— 
“ Senaculum ubi aedis Concordiae ”—seem to re¬ 
quire so very rigorous an interpretation. It is 
sufficient if it adjoined the temple; though it is not 
improbable that the latter may have encroached 
upon some part of its area. After the temple was 
erected there still appears to have been a large opal 
space in fyont of it, part of the ancient senaculum, 
but which now seems to have obtained the name of 
“Area Concordiae.” Its identity with the sena- 
culum BppjBars from its adjoining the Vulcanal, like 
tlie latter: “ In area Vulcani et Concordiae san- 
guinein pluit,” (Liv. xl. 19.) “ In area Vulcani 
per biduum, in area Concordiae totidem diebus san- 
guinem pluit.” (Jul. Obseq. 59.) The temple of 
Concord became a very usual place for assemblies 
of the senate, as appears from many passages 
in ancient authors. (Cic. Phil. ii. 7 ; Lanipr. 
Alex. 6, &C.) From the area a flight of steps 
led up to the vestibule of the temple: “(Equites 
Romani) qui frequentissimi in gradibus Concoi'diaa 
stetcrunt.” (Cic. Phil. viii. 8.) According to Ma* 
crobiua the temple of Saturn had a senaculum 
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d* Habttt miim et ante eenatulam,” i. 8). This must 
have been near the senacnlum of the Curia Uostilia, 
but could hardly have been the same. If Macrobius 
is right, then Festns is vrrong in limiting the sena- 
cula to three; and it does not seem improbable that 
the areae near temples, where the senate was ac- 
custbmed to meet, may have been called senacula. 

To Ancus Marcius we can only ascribe the Car- 
CER Mamertinus, or prison described by Livy as 
overhanging the forum (“ media urbe, imininens foro,’* 
i, 33). It is still to be seen near the arch of 
SeveiTis, under the church of S. Giuseppe dei Fa» 
legnami. 

We have before remarked that a new architectural 
era begun at Rome with the reign of Tarquinius 
PriscuH; and if he had not been interrupted by wars, 
he would doubtless have carried out niany of those 
grand schemes which he was destined only to pro¬ 
ject. Ho may almost be called the founder of the 
forum, since it was he who first surrounded it with 
private houses and shops. According to Varro (ap. 
Macrob. § i. 8), he also founded the Temple of 
Saturn on the forum at the spot where the altar 
stood; though, according to another account, it was 
begun by Tullus Hostilius. At all events, it does 
not seem to have been dedicated before the expul¬ 
sion of the kings (Macrob. 1. c.), and according to 
Livy (ii. 21), in the consulship of Sempronius and 
Minuciua, u. c. 497. According to Becker {Handb. 
p. 312) the ruin of the three columns under the 
Capitol are remains of it, and this, he asserts, is a 
most decided certainty, which can be denied only by 
persons who prefer their own opinion to historical 
sources, or wilfully shut their eyes. It appears to 
us, however, judging from these very historical 
sources, that there is a great deal more authority 
for the Italian view than for Becker’s; according to 
which the temple of Saturn is the ruin of the eight 
columns, at the foot of the clivus. All the writers 
who speak of it mention it as being at the lower 
part of the hill, and beneath the clivus, while the 
three columns are a good way up, and above the 
clivus. Thus Servius {Aen. ii. 115, viii. 319) 
says that the temple of Saturn was “ ante clivum 
Capitolini; ” and in the Origo gentis Ronianae 
(c.v3) it is said to be “ sub clivo Capitolino.” In 
like manner Varro (L. L, v. § 42, Miill.) places it 
“ -n faucibus (montis Satumi); ” and Dionysius, 
woph rg pi(p rov \6<f>ov, Kara Avo5oy riji/ 
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dwb Tjfs iyopat ^4pov<raaf eis rh (1.34). 

Festns (p. 322, Mtill.) describes the ara as having 

been in imo clivo Capitolino.” Moreover, the 

miliarinm aureum, which stood at the top of the 
forum (Plin. iii. 9) was under the temple of Saturn: 
“ ad miliarium aureum, sub aedcm Satumi” (Tac.lf. 
i. 27); “ sub aedem Satumi, ad miliarium aureum ” 
(Suet Otho. c. 6.) Further, the Monumentum 
Ancyranum mentions the Basilica Julia as ** inter 
aedem Castoris et aedem Satumi.” Now what has 
Becker got to oppose to this overwhelming mass of 
the very best evidence ? His objections are, first, 
that Servius {Am. ii. 116) mentions the temple of 
Saturn as being **Juxta Concordiae templum ; ” and 
though the eight columns are near the temple of 
Concord, yet they cannot, without awkwardness, bo 
caXleA juxta! Secondly, the proceeding from 

the Career Mamertinus, names the temples in the 
following order: Templum Concordiae et Satumi et 
Vespasiani et Titi. Now, as the three columns are 
next to the temple of Concord, it follows that they 
belong to the temple of Saturn. The whole force 
of the proof here adduced rests on the assump¬ 
tion that the Notitia mentions these buildings 
precisely in the order in which they actually oc¬ 
curred. But it is notorious that the authority of 
the Notitia in this respect cannot be at all de¬ 
pended on, and that objects are named in it iu the 
most preposterous manner. We need no other 
witness to this fact than Becker himself, who says 
of this work, “ Propterea cavendum est diligenter, 
ne, quoties plura simul templa nominantur, eodem 
ea ordine juncta fuisse arbitremur.” (JDe Jl/um, 
&c., p. 12, note.) But thirdly, Becker proceeds: 
** This argument obtains greater certainty from the 
inscriptions collected by the Anonymous of £in- 
siedlen. Fortunately, the entire inscriptions of all 
the three temples are presemd, which may be still 
partly read on the ruins. They run as follows: 
* Senatus populusque Romanus incendio consumptum 
restituit Divo Vespasiano AugU8to||. s. P. Q. b. infipp* 
Caess. Severus et Antoninus pii felic Aug. restitue- 
runt.lj8.p.Q.R. aedem Concordiae vetustate tollapsam 
in meliorem faciem opere et cultu splendidiore re* 
stituerunt.” Now as the whole of the first inscrip¬ 
tion, with the exception of the last three worii, 
“ Divo Vespasiano Augusto,” are still to be read 
over the eight columns, and the letters estitver, 
a fragment of “ restituerunt ” in the second inscrip- 
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tion, over the three columns, Becker regards the 
order of the Notitla as fully confirmed, and the three 
temples to be respectively those of Concord, Ves¬ 
pasian and Titus, and Saturn. 

With regard to these inscriptions all are agreed 
that the third, as here divided, belongs to the temple 
of Concord; but with regard to the proper division 
of the first two, there is great difference of opinion. 
Bunsen and Becker divide them as above, but 
Canina (^Foro Rom. p. 179) contends that the first 
finishes at the word “ restituit,” and tliat the 
words from “ Divo Vespasiano ” down to “ restitue- 
runt ” form the second inscription, belonging to the 
temple of Vespasian and Titus. In the original 
codex containing the inscriptions, which is in the 
library of Einsiedlen, they are written consecutively, 
without any mark where one begins and another 
ends; so that the divisions in subsequent copies are 
merely arbitrary and without any authority. Now 
it may be observed that the first inscription, as di¬ 
vided by Canina, may still be read on the architrave 
of the eight columns, which it exactly fills, leaving no 
space for any more words. Becker attempts to evade 
this difficulty by the following assertion: “ There is 
no room,” he says (Handb. p. 357), “ for the de¬ 
dication * Divo Vespasiano,’ on the front of the 
temple; and although it is unusual for one half of 
au inscription to be placed on the back, yet on this 
occasion the situation of the temple excuses it I ” 
We are of opinion, then, that the whole of the 
words after “ restituit ” down to the beginning of the 
inscription on the temple of Concord, belong to the 
temple of Vespasian, or that of which three columns 
still remain. Another proof that the words “ Divo 
Vespasiano Augusto ” could never have existed over 
the temple with the eight columns is that Poggio 
(de Variet. Fort, p, 12), in whose time the build¬ 
ing was almost entire, took it to be the temple of 
Concord, which ho could not have done had the de¬ 
dication to Vespasian belonged to it. (Bunbury, in 
Clast. Mus. iv. p. 27, note.) Thus two out of 
Becker’s tiu-ee arguments break down, and all that 
he has to adduce against the mass of evidence, 
from the best classical authorities, on the other 
side, is a stiff and pedantic interpi'etation of the 
preposition juxta in such a writer as Servius I Thus 
it is Becker himself who is amenable to his own 
charge of shutting his eyes against historical evi¬ 
dence. His attempt to separate the altar from tho. 
temple (Jlandb. p.313), at least in locality, is equally 
unfortunate. 
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The remains of the temple of Saturn, oi* ilie porV 
tico with the eight columns at the head of the forum, 
are in a rude and barbai'ous style of art, some of the 
columns being larger in diameter than others. Hence 
Canina infers that the restoration was a very late one, 
and probably subsequent to the removal of the seat 
of empire to Constantinople. From the most ancient 
times the temple of Saturn served as an aeranum, 
or state treasuiy, where the public money, the mili-- 
tary ensigns, and important documents were pre¬ 
served (Liv. iii. 69; Plut. Q. R. Macrob. i. 8; 
Solin. i. 12, &c.). On account of its Grecian origin 
sacrifices were performed at the altar of Saturn after 
the Greek rite, that is, capite aperto, instead of 
capite vclato as among the Romans (Macrob. 1. c.). 

Adjoining the temple of Saturn was a small cella 
or Aedes op Ops, which served as a bank for the 
public money. The Fasti A mitemini and Caprani- 
commi mention it as being “ ad Forum,” and “ in 
Vico Jugario,” which determines its position hero 
(^Calend. Amit. Dec.; Cal. Capran. Aug.^ It is 
several times alluded toby Cicero; “ Pecunia utinam 
ad Opis maneret” {Phil. i. 7, cf. ii. 14). Before 
the temple stood a statue of Silvanus and a sacml 
fig-tree, which it was necessary to remove in n. c. 
493, as its roots began to upset the statue (Plin. 
XV. 20). Behind the temple, in a small lane 
or Augiportus, and about midway up the ascent of 
the clivus, was the Porta Stkrcoraiua, leading to 
a place where the ordure from tho temple of Vesta 
was deposited on the 15th of June every year. 
(Varr. L. L. vi. § 32, MUll.; Festus, p. 344.) This 
custom seems to have been connected with the epitliet 
of Stercutus applied to Saturn by the Romans, as the 
inventor of applying manure to the fields (Macrob, 
Sat. i. 7.) Close to the Ara Saturn! there was a 
Sacellum Dms, in which wax masks were sus¬ 
pended during the Saturnalia. {Ib. 11.) 

But the most important alteration made by Tar- 
quinius Priscus with regard to the forum was the 
causing of porticoes and shops to be erected around 
it (Liv, i. 35; Dionys. iii. 67). This gave the 
forum a fixed and unalterable shape. We may 
wonder at the smallness of its area when we reflect 
that this was the great centre of politics and 
business for the mistress of the world. But we 
must recollect that its bounds were thus fixed 
when she herself was not yet secure against the 
attempts of surrounding nations. As her power and 
population gradually increased various means were 
adopted for procuring more accommodation — first, 
by tho erection of spacious basilicae, and at last, in 
tho imperial times, by the construction of several new 
fora. But at first, the structures that arose upon the 
forum were rather of a useful than ornamental kind; 
and the tdbemae of Tarquin consisted of butchers’ 
shops, schools, and other places of a like description, 
as we learn from the story of Virginia. These Ta- 
RERNAB were distinguished by the names of Veteres 
and Novae., whence it seems probable that only the 
former were erected in the time of Tarquin. The two 
sides of the forum, lengthways, deriv^ their names 
from them, one being called sid) Veteribus, the other 
sifb Novis. A passage in Cicero, where he compares 
these tabemae with the old and new Academy, en¬ 
ables ns to determine their respective sites; “ Ut ii, 
qui sub Novis solem non ferunt, item ille cam aestu- 
aret, veterum, ut Maenianorum, sic Academicorum 
umbrain secutus est” {Acad. iv. 22). Hence it 
appears that the Novae, being exposed to the sun, 
must have been on the northern side of the foromi. 
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and the V4tere$ of course on the south side. This 
relative situation is also established by the accounts 
which we have of basilicae being built either on or 
near their sites, as will appear in the sequel. Their 
arrangement cannot be satisfactorily ascertained, but 
of course they could not have stood before the curia 
and codoitium. In process of time the forum began I 
to put on a better appearance by the conversion of | 
the butchers’ shops into those of silversmiths (“ Hoc 
intervallo primum forensis dignitas crevit, atque ex 
tabernis lanienis argentariae factae,” Varro in Non. 
p. 532, M.). No clue, however, is given to the exact 
date of this change. The earliest ])eriod at which 
wo read of tlie argentxiriae is in Livy’s description of 
the triumph of Papirius Cursor, b. c. 308 (ix. 40). 
When the coinitia were declared it seems to have 
been customary for the argentarii to close their shops. 
(Varr. L. L. vi. § 91, MUIl.) The tabernae were 
provided with Maeniana or balconies, which extended 
beyond the columns supporting the porticoes, and 
thus formed convenient places for beholding the 
games on the forum (Festus, p. 134, Miill.; Isid. 
Orig, XV. 3, 11.) These Maeniana appear to have 
beeq painted with subjects. Thus Cicero: ‘‘De- 
monstravi digito pictum Galium in Mariano scuto 
Cimbrico .sub Novis ” (de Or. ii. 66). Pliny mentions 
another picture, or rather caricature, of a Gaul sub 
f^eteidbus, and also a figure of an old shepherd with 
a stick. The latter appears to have been considered 
by the Romans as a valuable work, as some of them 
asked a German ambassador what ho valued it at ? 
But the barbaiian, who had no taste for art, said he 
would not have it as a gift, even if the man was real 
and alive (xxxv. 8). According to Varro, quoted 
by the same author (/6. 37), the Maeniana sub 
Veteribus were painted by Serapion. 

Another service wliich Tarquin indirectly rendered 
to the forum was by the construction of his cloacae, 
which had the effect of thoroughly draining it. It was 
now tliat the Lacus Curtius, which had formerly 
existed in the middle of the forum, disappeared 
(‘* Curtium in locum palustrem, qui turn fuitiii foro, 
antequam cbiacae sunt factae, secessisso,” Piso ap. 
Varr. L. L, v. § 149, seq. MUll.) This, though not 
60 romantic a story as the self-immolation of Curtius, 
is doubtless the true representation; but all the three 
legends connected with the subject will be found in 
Varro (JL. c.) It was perhaps in commemoration of 
the drainage that the shrine or sacellum of Vknus 
Oluacina was erected on the N. side of the forum, 
near the Tabernae Novae, as appears from the story 
of Virginias snatching the butcher’s knife from a 



SHRINE OP CLUACINA. (From a Coin.) 
shop close to it. (Liv. iii. 48 ; cf. PHn. xv. 36.) 
The site of the Lacus Curtius after its disappearance 
was commemorated in another manner. Having been 
struck with lightning, it seems to have been converted 
into a dry puteal^ which, however, still continued to 
bear the name of Lacus Curtius (cf. Varr.v § 150): 

Curtius ille lacus, siccas qui sustinet aras, 
Nunc Bolida est tellus, sed lacus ante fhit” 
(Ov. Fast. vi. 397.) 
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Every year the people used to throw pieces of money 
into it, a sort of augurium salutis, or new year’s gift 
for Augustus. (Suet. Ang. 57.) Close to it grew a 
fig-tree, a vine, and an olive, which had been for¬ 
tuitously planted, and were sedulously cultivated by 
tlie people; and near them was an altar, dedicated 
to Vulcan, which was removed at the time of the 
gladiatorial games given at Caesar’s funeral. (Plin. 
XV. 20; cf. Gruter, Inscr. Ixi. 1, 2.) 

Servius Tullius probably carried on and completed 
the works begun by his predecessor around the 
forum, just as he finished the wall; but he does not 
appear to have undertaken anything original except¬ 
ing the adding of a lower dungeon, called after him 
Tullianum, to the Mamcrline prison. (“ In hoc 
(carccre) pars quae sub terra Tullianum, ideo quod 
ttdditum a Tullio rege,” Varr. L. L. v. § 151.) This 
remains to the pre.sent day, and still realises to tlio 
.spectator the terrible description of Sallust (^Cat .55). 

The Roman Ciceroni point out to the traveller 
the SCAI.AE Gemoniak inside the Mamertine prison, 
where there are evident remains of an ancient stair¬ 
case. But it ap{)ears from descriptions in ancient 
authors that they were situated in a path leading 
down from the Capitol towards the prison, and that 
they were visible from the forum. (Dion Cass. Iviii. 
5; Valer. Max. vi. 9. § 13; Tac. Hist. iii. 74.) Traces 
of this path w’ere di.scovered in the 16th century 
(Luc. Fauno, Ant. di Roma, p. 32), and also not 
many years ago in excavating tlie ground by the 
arch of Severus. 

It does not appear that any additions or improve¬ 
ments were made in the foram during the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. 

The Foi'um during the Republic. — One of 
the earliest buildings erected near the forum in 
the republican times was the temple of Castor 
AND Pollux. After the battle at lake Kegillus, 
the Dioscuri, who had assisted the Romans in the 
fight, were seen refreshing themselves and their 
horses, all covered with dust and sweat, at the little 
fountain of Jutuma, near the temple of Vesta. 
(Dionys. vi. 13; Val. Max. i. 8. § 1; Cic. N. D. 
ii. 2, &c.) A temple had been vowed to those 
deities during the Latin War by Postumius the 
dictator; and the spot where this apparition had 
been observed was chosen for its site. It was dedi¬ 
cated by. the son of Postumius b. c. 484. (Liv. 
ii. 42.) It was not a temple of the largest size; 
but its conspicuous situation on the forum made 
it one of the best known in Rome. From the 
same circumstance the flight of steps leading up to 
it served as a kind of suggestum or rostra from 
which to address the people in the forum; a pur¬ 
pose to which it seems to have been sometimes 
applied by Caesar. (Dion Cass, xxxviii. 6; cf. Cic. 
p. Sest. 15 ; Appian, B. C. iii. 41.) The temple served 
for assemblies of the senate, and for judicial busi¬ 
ness. Its importance is thus described by Cicero: 
“ In aede Castoris, celeberrirao clarissiraoque monu- 
inento, quod templum in oculis quotidianoque con- 
spectu populi Romani est positum ; quo saepenumero 
senatus convocatur; quo maximarum rerum fre- 
quentissimae quotidie ^vocationes fiunt” (in Verr. 
i. 49). Though dedicated to the twin gods, the 
temple was commonly called only Aedes Castoris, 
as in the preceding passage ; whence Bibulus, the 
colleague of Caesar in the aedileship, took occasion 
to compare himself to Pollux, who, though he shared 
the temple in common with his brother, was never 
once named. (Suet. Caec, 10.) It was restored by 
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Hetellos Dtimaticiu (Cic. Scaur. 46, et ib! Amok), 
and afterwards rebuilt by Tiberius, and dedicated in 
his and Dmsus’s name, a. d. 6. (Suet. Tib. 20; 
Dion Cass. Iv. 27.) Caligula connected it with his 
palace by breaking through the back wall, and took 
a foolish pleasure in exhibiting himself to be adored 
between the statues of the twin deities. (Suet. 
€aL 22 ; Dion Cass. lix. 28.) It was restored to 
its former state by Claudius (Id. lx. 6). We learn 
from Dionysius that the Roman knights, to the 
number sometimes of 5000, in commemoration of 
the legend respecting the foundation of the temple, 
made an annual procession to it from the temple of 
Mars, outside of the Porta Capcna. On this occa¬ 
sion, dressed in their state attire and crowned wdth 
olive, they traversed the city and proceeded over the 
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forum to the temple (vi. 13). Its neighbourhood 
was somewhat contaminated by the offices of certain 
persons who trafficked in slaves of bad character, 
who might be found there in shoals. (“ Num moleste 
feram si mihi non reddiderit nomen aliquis ex his, 
qui adCastoris negotiantur, nequain mancipia ementee 
vendentesque, quorum tabemae pessimomm servorum 
tnrba refertae sunt,” Senec. de Sapient, 13; cf. 
PJaut. Cure. iv. 1. 20.) The three elegant columns 
near the forum, under the Palatine, are most probably 
remains of this temple. We have seen in the pre¬ 
ceding account that it stood close to the forum, as 
well as to the temple of Vesta, a position which 
precisely agrees with that of the thi-ee columns. 
None of the other various appropriations of this ruin 
will bear examination. Poggio {de Var, Fot't. 
p. 22) absurdly considered these columns to be re¬ 
mains of Caligula’s bridge. By the earlier Italian 
top)grapher8 they were regarded as belonging to the 
temple of Jupiter Stator; but it has been seen that 
thi.s must have stood a good deal higher up on the 
Velia. Nardini thought they were remains of the 
coinitium, and was followed by Nibby {Foro Rom, 
p. 60) and Burgess {Antiq. of Rome, i. pt 366). 
We have shown that the comitiUm was not at this 
side of the forum. Canina takes them to have 
belonged to the Curia Julia {Foro Rom. parte i. 
p. 132), which, however, as will appear in its proper 
place, could not have stood here. Bunsen {Ijcs 
F omm de Rome, p. 58) identifies them ‘with a 
temple of Minerva, which, as he himself observes 
(p. 59), is a “ denomination entierement non- 
veiled' and indeed, though new, not true. It arises 
from his confounding the Chalcidicum mentioned 
in the Monumentum Ancyranum with the Atrium 
Mineme mentioned by the Notilia in the 8th 
Region. But we have already observed that the 
curia and Chalcidium, which adjoined it, would be 
quite misplaced here. The Curiosum, indeed, under 
the same Region, mentions besides the Atrium 
Minervae a Templum Castorum et Minervae, but 
this does not appear in the Notitia. Bunsen was 
more correct in his previous adoption of the opinion 
of Fea, that the columns belonged to the temple of 
Castor. {Bullettino dell' Inst. 1835 j cf. Bunbury 
in Class. Mus. iv. p. 19.) 

The capture of the city by the Ganls, b, c. 
390, which, as we have before said, inflicted so 
much injury that the Romans entertained serious 
thoughts of migrating to Veii, must of course have 
occasioned considerable damage in the vicinity of 
the forum. The Curia Hostilia, however, must 
have escaped, since Livy represents the senate as 
debating ineit respecting this very matter (v. 65). 
Such shops and private houses as had been destroyed 
were probably restored in the fashion in which they 
had previously existed. It was now that tlie little 
temple to Aius Loqubns, or Locunus, to which we 
have before alluded, was erected on the Nova Via, 
not far from the temple of Vesta {Ib. 60). From 
this period the forum must have remained without 
any important alterations down to the time of M. 
Porcius Cato, when basilicae first began to be 
erected. During this interval all that was done was 
to adorn it with statues and other ornaments, but 
no building was erected upon it; for the small 
ex voto temple to Concord, which appears to have 
been made of bronze, erected on the Vulcanal by 
the aedile C. Flavius, b. c. 303 (Id. ix. 46), eaa 
hardly come under that denomination. It was pre* 
bablly also during this period that the Graboostasu^ 
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or elevated area, which served as a waiting-place 
for foreign ambassadors before they were admitted 
to an audience of the senate, was constructed cn the 
Vulcanal close to the curia, as before described. 
The adornment of the suggestum or oratorical plat¬ 
form on the comitium with the beaks of the ships 
taken from the Antiates, forms, from the connection 
of this celebrated object with the history of republican 
Rome, and the change of name which it underwent 
on the occasion, a sort of epoch in the history of 
the forum. This occurred n. c. 337. (Plin. 
xxxiv. 11.) The Rostra at this time stood, as we 
have said, on the comitium before the curia—a 
position which they continued to occupy even after 
the time that new ones were erected by Julius Cae¬ 
sar, (Dion Cass, xliii. 49 ; Ascon. ad Cic. Mil.m. 
5.) The rostra were a teinplum, or place conse¬ 
crated by auguries (“ Rostrisquo earum (naviuin) 
suggestum in foro extructum, adornari placuit; 
Rostraque id templum appellatum,” Liv. viii. 14 ; 
comp. Cic. in Vatin. 10.) They are distingui.shcd 
by Dion Cassius (Ivi. 34) from those erected by 
Caesar, by the epithet of )8^/4a h'nfJLTjyopiKdv, aiui 
by Suetonius by that of vetera. (Suet. Avg. 100.) 
It may be inferred from a passage in a letter of 
Fronto’a to the emperor Antoninus, that the rostra 
were not raised to any very great height above the 
level of the comitium and forum (“ Nec tantulo 
superiore, quanto rostra foro et comitio excclsiora; 
sed altiores antemnae sunt prora vel p)tius carina,” 
lib. i. ep. 2). When speaking from the rostra it 
was usual in the more ancient times for the orator 
to turn towards the comitium and curia,—a custom 
first neglected by C. Licinius Crassns in the consul¬ 
ship of Q. Maximus Scipio and L. Muncijius, who 
turned towards the foimin and addressed liimsclf to 
the people (Cic. Am. 25) ; though, according to 
Plutarch {Gracch. 5), this innovation was intro¬ 
duced by C. Gracchus. 



ROSTRA. (From a Coin.) 

The erecting of columns in honour of military 
achievements came very early into use at Rome, 
and seems to have preceded the triumphal arch. 
The first monument of this sort appears to have 
been the column on the forum called the Columna 
Maenia, commemorative of the victory gained by 
C. Maenius over the Latins, b. c. 338. (Liv. viii. 
13.) Livy, indeed, in the passage cited says tliat 
the monument was an equestrian statue; whilst 
Pliny on the other hand (xxxiv. 11) states that 
it was a column, which is also mentioned by 
Cicero. {SesU 58.) Niebuhr would reconcile both 
accounts, by assuming that the statue was on a co¬ 
lumn. {Iliti. vol. iii. p. 145.) Pliny in another place 
(vii. 60) says that the column afforded the means 
of determining the last hour of the day (“A columna 
Maenia ad carcerem inclinato sidere supremam 
pronuntiabat (accensus)”); but it is very difficult 
to see how a column standing on the forum could 
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have thrown a shadow towards the career in the 
evening. 

Another celebrated monument of the same kind 
was the Duilian column, also called Columna Ro- 
8TUATA, from its having the beaks of ships sculptured 
upon it. It was erected in honour of C. Duilius, 
who gained a great naval victory over the Cartha¬ 
ginians, B. c. 260. According to Servius (^Georg. 
iii. V. 29) there were two of these columns, one on 
or near tlie rostra, the other in front of the circus. 
Pliny, indeed (xxxiv. 11), and Quintilian {Inst. 
i. 7) speak of it as “in foro;” but forum is a 
generic name, including the comitium as a j)art, and 
therefore, as used by these authors, does not in¬ 
validate the more precise designation of Stuvins. 
The basis of this column was found at no great 
distance from tho arch of Severus (Ciacctaiio, 
Cohmnae Rostratae Inscrip. Explicatio. p. 3, a}>. 
Canina, Foro Rom. p. 301, note), a fact which 
confirms the position which we have assigned to the 
comitium and curia. Tlie inscription in a fiag- 
mentary state is still preserved in the Palazzo do' 
Conseri'aiori. 



COLUMNA DUTLTA 

On the forum in front of the rostra stood the 
statue of Marsyas with uplifted hand, the emblem 
of civic liberty. (Serv. ad Aen. iv, 58 ; cf. Macrob. 
Sat. iii. 12.) Here was the great resort of the 
causidiciy and also of the Roman couitesans. Hence 
Martial (ii. 64. 8): — 

** Ipse potest fieri Marsya cansidicus." 

Horace {Sat. i. 6. 120) has converted the pointed 
finger of the Satyr into a sign of scorn and derision 
against an obnoxious individual: — 

“-obeundns Marsya, qui se 

Vnltum ferre negat Noviorum posse minoris.” 

It was here that Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
held her infamous orgies, in company with the 
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vilest of the Roman prostitutes. (Senec. Ben, vi. 
32 ; Plin. xxi. 6.) The account given by Servius 
of this statue has been the subject of much dis¬ 
cussion, into which the limits of this article will 
not permit us to enter. The whole question has been 
exhausted by Creuzer. (JStud, ii. p. 282, seq.; cf. 
Savigny, Gesch, dee Rom. Rechts^ i. 52.) 

Near the rostra were also the statues of the Tiirkk 
Sibyls (Plin. xxxiv. 11), which are apparently 
the same as the three Molpat or Fates, mentioned 
by Procopius. (i5. Goth. i. 25.) These also were 
at the head of the forum, towards the temple of 
Janus, a position which points to the same result as 
the Duilian column with respect to the situation of 
the coinitium. 

Livy’s description of a great fire which broke 
out about the forum n. c. 211 affords some topo¬ 
graphical particulars; “ Interrupit hos sermones 
node, quae pridie Quinquatrus fuit, pluribus simul 
locis circa forum incendium ortum. Eodein tem¬ 
pore septem Tabernae, quae postea quinque, ct 
argentariae, quae nunc Novae appellantur, arsere. 
Coinprehensa postea privata aediticia, ncque enim 
turn basilicae erant: comprehensae Lautuiniae, fo- 
rumque piscatorium, ot atrium regium. Aedis Vestao 
vix (iefensa est” (xxvi. 27). As the fire, wilfully 
occasioned, broke out in several places, and as the 
Curia Hostilia does not seem to have been en¬ 
dangered, we may perhaps conclude that the Septem 
Tabernae here mentioned wore on the S. side of tho 
forum. The argentariae afterwards called Novae 
were undoubtedly on the N. side, and, for the reason 
just given, they perhaps lay to the E. of the curia, 
us the fire seems to have spread to the e«ujtward. 
It was on the N. side that the greatest damage was 
done, as the fire here spread to the Lautuiniae and 
Forum Piscatorium. The Septem Tabernae appear 
to have been the property of tho state, as they were 
rebuilt by tiie censors at the public expense, together 
with the fish-market and Atrium Regium (‘‘ Loca- 
verunt indo reficienda quae circa forum incendio 
consuinpta erant, septem tabernas, macellum, atrium 
regium,” Id xxvii. 11). This pas.sage would seem 
to show that the reading quinque (tabernae) in that 
previously cited is corrupt. Muretus has observed 
that one codex has “quae postea which in 

others was contracted into v., and thus taken for a 
numeral. (Becker, JIandb. p. 297, notes). Hence 
we may infer that the Veteres Tabernae on the S. 
hide of the forum were seven in number, and from 
the word postea applied to them, whilst nwic is 
used of the Novae, it might perhaps bo inferred 
that the distinctive appellation of Veteres did not 
come into use till after this accident. 

It also appears from this passage, that there were 
no basilicae at Romo at this period. It was not 
long afterwards, however, namely n. c. 184, that 
the 6rst of those buildings was founded by M. Por¬ 
cius Cato in his censorship, and called after him 
Basilica Pokcia. In order to procure tho requisite 
ground, Cato purchased the houses of Maenius and 
Titius in the Lautumiae, and four tabornae. (Liv. 
xxxix 44.) Hence we may infer that the Lautu- 
miae lay close at the back of the forum; which also 
appears from the circumstance that Maenius, when 
he sold his house, reserved for himself one of its 
columns, with a balcony on the top, in order that he 
and his posterity might be able to view from it the 
gladiatorial shows on the forum. (Ps. Ascon. ad 
Cic. Div, in Caecil. 16; cf. Schol. ad Hor. Sat. i. 3. 
SI.) This column must not be confounded with 
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the monument called the Columna Maenia, which 
stood on the forum. The Basilica Porcia must have 
stood close to the curia, since it was destroyed by 
the same 6re which consumed the latter, when the 
body of Clodius was burnt in it (Ascon. Cic. pro 
Mil. Arg. p. 34, Orell.); but it must have been on 
the eastern side, as objects already described filled 
the space between the curia and the Capitoliue hill. 
The Forum Piscatorium stood close behind it, 
since Plautus describes the unsavoury odoui’s from 
that market as driving away the frequenters of the 
basilica into the forum: — 

“ Turn piscatores, qui praebent populo pisces foetidos 
Qui advehuntnr quadrupedanti crucianti canterio 
Quorum odos subbasilicanos omnes abigit in forum.” 

{Capt. iv. 2. 33.) 

In the time of Cicero, tho tribunes of tho people 
held their assemblies in the Basilica Porcia. (Plut, 
Caio Min. 5.) After its destruction by fire at the 
funeral of Chxlius it does not appear to have been 
rebuilt; at all events we do not find any further 
mention of it. 

Tlic state of the forum at this period is described 
in a remarkable passage of Plautus ; in which, as 
becomes a dramatist, ho indicates the different loca¬ 
lities by tiie characters of the men who frequented 
them (Cure. iv. 1) ; — 

“Qui perjurum convenire volt hoininem mitto in 
comitium ; 

Qui mendacem etgloriosum, apud Cloacinae sacrum 
Ditis damnosos maritos sub basilica quaerito ; 

Ibidem erunt scorta exoleta, quique stipulari solent; 
Symbolamm collatores apud Forum Piscariuin ; 

In foro intimo boni homines atque dites ambulant ; 
In medio propter canalem, ibi ostentatores meri; 
Confidentes garrulique et malevoli supra lacum, 

Qui alteri de nihilo audacter dicunt contumeliam 
Et qui ipsi sat habent, quod in so possit vere dicier. 
Sub Veteribus ibi sunt, qui dant quique accipiunt 
foenere ; 

Pone aedem Castoris ibi sunt, subito quibus credas 
male, 

In Tusco Vico ibi sunt homines, qui ipsi sese ven- 
ditant. 

In Velabro vel pistorem, vcl lanium, vel aruspicem, 
Vel qui ipsi vortant, vel qui aliis ut vorsentur piac- 
beant. 

[Ditis damnosus maritos apud Leucadiam Oppiam].” 

This is such a picture as Greene might have 
drawn of Paul’s, or Ben Jonson of Moor Fields. 
The good men walking quietly by themselves in 
the obscurest part of the forum, whilst to flush 
gentlemen wj^thout a denarius in their purses, are 
strutting conspicuously in the middle; ihegourmands 
gathering round the fishmarket and clubbing for a 
dinner ; the gentlemen near the Lacus Curtius, a 
regular set of scandal-mongers, so ready to speak ill 
of others, and so wholly unconscious that they live 
in glass-houses themselves ; the peijured witness 
prowling about the comitium, like the man in West¬ 
minster Hall in former days with a straw in his 
shoe; the tradesman in the Vicus Tuscus, whose 
spirit of trading is so in-bred that he would sell his 
very self ; all these sketches from life present a pic¬ 
ture of manners in “ the good old times ” of the 
Roman Republic, when Cato himself was censor, 
which shows that human nature is very much the 
same thing in all ages and countries. In a to¬ 
pographical point of view there is little here but 
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what confirms what has been already said respect- ^ 
ing the forum and its environs; except that the 
usurers aub Veteritrus show that the bankers’ shops 
were not confined to the N. side of the forum. What 
the canalia was in the middle of the forum is not 
clear, .but it was perhaps a drain. The passage is, 
in some places probably corrupt, as appears from 
the two obscure lines respecting the mariti Ditis, 
the second of which is inexplicable, though they pro¬ 
bably contain some allusion to the Sacellum Ditis 
which we have mentioned as adjoining the temple of 
Saturn. Mommsen, however (/. c. p. 297), would 
read “dites damnosos marito,” &c., taking these 
“ dites ” to be the rich usurers who resorted to the 
basilica and lent young men money for the purpose 
of corrupting city wives. But what has tended to 
throw doubts upon the whole passage is the mention 
of the basilica, since, according to the testimony 
of Cicero {Brut 15), Plautus died in the very 
year of Cato’s censorship. Yet the basilica is 
also alluded to in another passage of Plautus be¬ 
fore quoted; so that we can hardly imagine but that 
it must have existed in his lifetime. If we could 
place the basilica in Cato’s aedileship instead of 
his censorship, eveiy difficulty would vanish; but 
for such a view we can produce no authority. 

Momrhscn (76. p. 301) has made an ingenious, 
and not improbable attempt to show, that Plautus, 
as becomes a good poet, has mentioned all these 
objects on the forum in tlie order in which they ac¬ 
tually existed; whence he draws a confirmation of 
the view respecting the situation of the comitium. 
That part of the forum is mentioned first as being 
the most excellent. Then follows on the left 
the Sacrum Cluacinac, the Basilica Porcia, and 
Forum Piscatorium, and the Forum Infimum. Re¬ 
turning by the middle ho names the canalis, and 
proceeds down the forum again on the right, or 
southern side. In the “ malevoli supra lacum ” the 
Lacus Servilius is alluded to at the top of the Vicus 
Jugarius. Then we have the Veteres Tabernac, the 
temple of Castor, tlie Vicus Tuscus, and Velabrum. 

The Basilica Porcia was soon followed by othera. 
The next in the order of time was the Basilica 
Fulvia, founded in the censorship of M. Aemilius 
L€p[du8, and M. Fulvius Nobilior, n.c. 179, This 
wa8*also “ post Argentarias Novas” (Liv. xl, 51), and 
must therefore have been very close to the Basilica 
Porcia, From the two censors it was sometimes 
called Basilica Aemilia et Fulvia, (Varr, L.L. vi. 
§ 4, Mull.) All the subsequent embellishments and 
restorations appear, however, to have proceeded fi om 
the Gens Aemilia, M. Aemilius Lepidus, consul with 
Q. Lutatius in b. O. 78, adorned it with bronze 
shields bearing the effigies of his ancestors. (Plin. 
XXXV. 4.) It appears to have been entirely re¬ 
built by L. Aemilius Paullus, when aedile, b. c. 
63. This seems to have been the restoration alluded 
to by Cicero {ad Att iv. 16), from which passage 
— if the punctuation and text aro correct, for it 
is almost a locus desperatus —it also appears that 
Paullus was at the same time constructing another 
new and magnificent basilica. Hence a difficulty arises 
respecting the situation of the latter, which we are 
unable to solve, since only one Basiuoa Paulu is 
mentioned by ancient authors; and Plutarch {Coes, 
29) says expressly that Paullus expended the large 
sum of money which he had received from Caesar 
as a bribe in building on the forum, in place of the 
Basilica Fulvia, a new one which bore his own 
name. (Cf. Appian, B. C. ii. 26.) It u certain at 
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least that we must not assume with Becker {Handb. 
p. 303) that the latter was but a poor affair in compa¬ 
rison with the new one because it was built with the 
ancient columns. It is plain that in the words 
“ nihil gratius illo monumento, nihil gloriosius,” 
Cicero is alluding to the restoration of the ancient 
basilica, since he goes on to mention it as one which 
used to be extolled by Atticus, which would not 
have been possible of a new building; and the em¬ 
ployment of the ancient columns only added to its 
beauty. The building thus restored, however, was 
not destined to stand long. It seems to have been 
rebuilt less then twenty years afterward.s by Paullus 
Aemilius Lepidus (Dion Cass. xlix. 42); and in 
about another twenty years tins second restoration 
was destroyed by a fire. It was again rebuilt in the 
name of the same Paullus, but at the expense of 
Augustus and other friends (Id. liv. 24), and re¬ 
ceived further embellishments in. the reign of Ti¬ 
berius, A. D. 22. (Tac. Ann. iii. 72.) It was 
in this last phase that Pliny saw it when he ad¬ 
mired its magnificence and its columns of Phrygian 
marble (.xxxvi. 24). 



BA.siLicA AKMiT.iA. (From a Coin.) 

The third building of this kind was the Basilica 
Sempronia, erected by T. Sernpronius Gracchus in 
his censorship, b.c. 169. For this purpose he pur¬ 
chased the house of Scipio Africanus, together with 
some adjoining butchers’ shops, behind the Tabeniae 
Veteres, and near the statue of Vertumnus, which, as 
we have said, stood near the forum at the end of tlie 
Vicus Tuscus. (Liv. xliv. 16.) I'liis, therefore, was 
the first basilica erected on the S. side of the fonim. 
We hear no further mention of it, and therefore it 
seems probable that it altogether disappeared, and 
that its site between the Vicus Tuscus and Vicus 
Jugarius was subsequently occupied in the imperial 
times by the Basilica Julia. 

The Lautumiak, of which we have had occasion 
to speak when treating of the Basilica Porcia, was 
not merely the name of a district near the forum, 
but also of a prison which appears to have been 
constructed during the Republican period. The 
Lautumiae are first mentioned after the Second 
Punic War, and it seems very probuble, as Varro 
says {L.L.v. § 151, Miill.), that the name was 
derived from the prison at Syracuse; though we 
can hardly accept his second suggestion, that the 
etymology is to be traced at Rome, as well as in 
the Sicilian city, to the circumstance that stone 
qiuirries formerly existed at the spot I'he older 
topographers, down to the time of Bunsen, assumed 
that Lautumiae was only another ap^llation for 
the Career Mamertinus, a misconception perhajis 
occasioned by the abruptness with which Varro 
{1. c.) passes from his account of the Tullianum to 
that of the Lautumiae. We read of the latter as a 
place for the custody of hostages and prisoners of 
war in Livy (xxxii. 26, xxxvii. 3); a purpose to 
which neither tlie size nor the dungeon-like con- 
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Btruction of the career would have adapted it. 
That the Lautumiae was of considerable size may 
also be inferred from the circumstance that when 
the consul Q. Metellus Celer was imprisoned there 
by the tribune L. Flivius, Metellus attempted to 
assemble the senate in it. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 50.) 
Its distinctness from the Career Mamertinus is also 
shown by Seneca {Controv. 27, p. 303, Bipont). 

An important alteration in the arrangement of 
the forum, to whicli we have befoi'e alluded, was 
the removal of the Tuiuunal Pkaktouis from 
the comitium to the eastern end of the forum 
by the tribune L. Scribonius Libo, apparently in 
B. c. 149. It now stood near the Puteal, a place 
so called from its being open at the top like a well, 
and consecrated in ancient times either from the 
whetstone of the augur Navius liaving been buried 
there, or from its having been struck by lightning. 
It was repaired and re-dedicated by Libo; whence it 
was afterwards called Puteai. Liuonis, and Pu¬ 
teal ScRiBONlANUM. After this period, its vicinity 
to the judgment-seat rendered it a noted object at 
Rome, and we fin<l it frequently alluded to in the 
classics. (Hor. Ep.i. 19. 8, Sat. ii. 6. 35 ; Cic.^. 



rUTEAL LinONIS OU SCUIBONIANUM. 

Seit, 8, &c.) The tribunal of the praetor urbanus 
seems, however, to have remained on the comitium. 
Be.sides the.se we also find a Tribunal Aurelium 
mentioned on the forum, w'hich seems to have stood 
near the temple of Ca8t<^r (Cic. p. Stst. 15, in 
Pis. 5, p. Clnent. 34), and which, it is conjectured, 
was erected by the consul M. Aurelius Cotta b. c. 
74. These tribunals were probably constructed of 
wood, and in such a manner that they might be 
renu)vcd on occasion, as for instance, when the whole 
area of the forum was required fur gladiatorial shows 
or other purposes of the like kind; at least it appears 
that the tribunals were used for the purpose of 
making the lire in the curia when the b^y of Clo- 
dius was burnt in it (Ascon. ad Cic. Mil. Arg. 
p. 84.) 

In the year b. c. 121 the Temple of Concord was 
built by the consul L. Opimius on the Clivus Capi- 
tolinus just above the scnaculum (Varr. L. L. v. 
§ 156, MUll.); but, as we have already had occasion 
to discuss the history of this temple when treating 
of the Capitol and of the senaculum, we need not 
revert to it here. At the same time, or a little 
afterwards, be also erected the Basilica Opi.mia, 
which is mentioned by Varro in clo^e connection 
with the temple of Concord, and must therefore 
have stood on its northern side, since on no other 
would there have been space for it. Of this basilica 
we hear hut very little, and it seems not improbable 
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that its name may have been aftei*wards changed to 
that of “ Basilica Argentaria,” perhaps on account 
of the silversmiths’ and bankers’ shops having been 
removed thither from the tabernae on the forum. 
That a Basilica Argentaria, about the origin of which 
nobody can give any account, existed just at this 
spot is certain, since it is mentioned by the Notitia^ 
in the 8th Regio, when proceeding from the forum 
of Trajan, as follows: “ Cohortem sexlam Vigiluin, 
Basilicam Argentariam, Templum Concordiae, Uin- 
bilicum Romue,” &c. The present Salita di Mar^ 
forio, which runs close to this spot, was called in 
the middle ages “ Clivus Argentarius;” and a whole 
plot of buildings in this quarter, terminating, ac¬ 
cording to the Mirahilia (Montf. Diar.Ital. p.293), 
with the temple of Vespasian, which, as we shall 
see in the sequel, stood next to the temple of 
Concord, bore the name of “ Insula Argentaria ” 
(Becker, Ilandh. p. 413, seq.). 

In the .same year tlie forum was adorned with the 
triumphal arch called Fornix Fabius or Fabianus, 
erected by Q. Fabius Allobrogicus in commemora¬ 
tion of his triumph over the Allobroges. This was 
one of the eiirliest, though not precisely the first, of 
tin’s sjiecies of monuments at Rome, it having been 
preceded by the three arches erected by L. Stertinius 
after his Spanish victories, of whicli two were 
.situated in tlie Forum Boarium and one in the 
Circus Maximus. (Liv. xxxiii. 27.) VVe may 
bore remark tliat fornix is the classical name for 
such arches; and that the term arcus, which, how¬ 
ever, is used by Seneca of this very arch (^Coiist. 
Sap. 1), did not come into general use till a late 
period. The situation of this arch is indicated by 
several passages in Roman authors. We liave 
already cited one from Cicero (^p. Plane. 7), and in 
another he says that Mormnius, when corriing down 
to the forum (tliat is, of course, down the Sacra Via), 
was accustomed to bow his head when passing 
through it (“ Ita sibi ipsum magnum videri Mem- 
mi urn, ut in forum dcsceiidens caput ad fornicem 
Fabii demitteret,” de Oral. ii. 66). Its site is still 
more clearly marked by the Pseudo-Asconius {ad 
Cic. Vevr. i. 7) as being close to the Regia, and by 
Porphyrio {ad Hor. Epist. i. 19. 8) as near the 
Puteal Libonis. 

The few other works about the forum during the 
remainder of the Republican jieriud were merely 
re.storations or alterations. Sulla when dictator 
seems to have made some changes in the curia 
(Plin. xxxiv. 12), and in b. c. 51, after its destruc¬ 
tion in the Clodian riots, it was rebuilt by his son 
Faustus. (Dion Cass. xl. 60.) Cae.sar, liowever, 
caused it to be pulled down in b. c. 45, under pre¬ 
tence of liaving vowed a temple to Felicitas, but in 
reality to efikeo the name of Sulla. (Id. xliv. 5.) 
The reconstruction of the Basilica Fulvia, or rather 
the superseding of it by the BusilicA Paulli, lias 
been already mentioned. 

It now only remains to notice two other objects 
connected with the Republican Forum, the orig’m of 
which cannot be assigned to any definite period. 
These were the Sciiola Xantha and the Jani. 
The former, which lay back considerably behind the 
temple of Saturn and near the top of the Clivus Capi- 
tolinus, consisted of a row of arched chambers, of which 
tlwee are still visible. They appear from inscrip¬ 
tions to have been the offices of the scribes, copyi.sts, 
and praecones of the aediles,and seem to be alluded to 
by Cicero. {Philipp, ii. 7, p. Sest. 12.) Another row 
! was discovered in 1835, at the side of the temple of 
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Ve^^pasian and against the wall of the Tabulariam, 
with a handsome though now ruined portico before 
them, from which there was an entrance into each 
separate chamber. From the fragments of the 
architrave an Inscription could still be deciphered 
that it was dedicated to the twelve Dei Consentes. 
(Cattina, Foro Rom, p. 207, Bullet, d, fmt. 1835.) 
This discovery tallies remarkably with the following 
passage in Varro; “ Et quoniam (ut aiunt) Dei 
facientes adjuvant, prius invocabo eos; nec ut 
Homerus et Ennius, Musas, sed xii. deos consentis; 
neque tamen eos urbanos, quorum imagines ad forum 
auratae slant, sex mares et feininae totidein, sed 
illos XII. deos, qui maxime agricolarum duces sunt” 
{R. R. i. 1). We may, however, infer that the in¬ 
scription was posterior to the time of Varro, pro¬ 
bably after some restoration of the building; sinco in 
his De Lingua Latina (viii. § 71) ho asks; “ Item 
quaeriint, si sit analogia, cur appellant omnes aedes 
Deum Consentum et non Dcorum Consentium ?” 
whereas in the inscription in question we find it 
written “ Consentium.” Wo may further remark 
that the former of these passages would sanction 
the including of the whole Clivus Capitolinus under 
the appellation of “ forum.” 

With respect to the Jani on the forum, it seems 
rather problematical whether there were three of 
them. There appear to have been two Jani before 
the Basilica Paulli, to which the money-lenders 
chiefly resorted. (Schol, ad Hor. Ep. i. 1. 54.) But 
when Horace (Sat, ii 3.18) says — 

“-postquam omnis res meaJanum 

Ad medium fracta est,” 

he probably means, as we said before, the middle 
of the street, and not a Janus wliich lay between 
two others, as Becker thinks must necessarily follow 
from the use of tJie word medius. (^Handb. p. 327, 
note.) 

The Forum tinder the Empire. — The import¬ 
ant alteratio.ns made by Julius Caesar in the dis¬ 
position of the forum were the foundation of its 
subsequent appearance under the Empire. The>e 
changes were not mere caprices, but adaptations 
suited to the altered state of political s(x:iety and 
to^ Caesar’s own political views. But the dagger 
of the assassin terminated his life before they could 
be carried out, and most of them were left to be 
completed by his successor Augustus. One of the 
moat important of these designs of Caesar’s was the 
building of a new curia or senate-house, which was 
to bear his name. Such a building would be the 
badge of the senate’s servitude and the symbol of 
his own despotic power. The former senate-hou.se 
had been erected by one of the kings ; the new one 
would be the gift of the first of the emperors. We 
have mentioned the de.struction of tlie old curia by 
fire in the time of Sulla, and the rebuilding of it by 
his son Faustus; which structure Caesar caused to 
be pulled down under a pretence, never executed, of 
erecting on its site a temple of Felicitas. 

The curia founded by Pompey near his theatre in 
the Campus Martins—the building in which Cae.sar 
was assassinated — seems to have been that com* 
monlyin use; and Ovid (^Met. xv. 801), in describing 
that event, calls it simply Curia:— 

**-neque enim locus nllus in urbe 

Ad facinus diramque placet, nisi Curia, caedem.” 

We may suppose that when Caesar attained to 
supreme power he was not well pleased to see the 
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meetings of the senate held in a building dedicated 
by his great rival. 

A new curia was voted a little before Caesafs 
death, but he did not live to found it; and the 
Monumentum Ancyranum shows that it was both 
begun and completed by Octavianus, 

Respecting the site of the Curia Julia the most 
discordant opinions have prevailed. Yet if we ac¬ 
cept the information of two writers who could not 
have been mistaken on such a subject, its position is 
not diflScuIt to find. We learn from Pliny that it 
was erected on the comitium: “ Idem (Augustus) 
in Curia quoque quam in Comitio consecrabat, 
dmas tabulas impressit parieti ” (xxxv. 10) ; and 
this site is confirmed by Dion Cassius; rh jSou- 
\fvriipiop rh *lovKiop, air* avrov K\r}0ip vaph ry 
Kofxiriip upopaapfptp wKobSfiovp, iy^qnCTTO 

(xlvii. 19). It is impossible to find any other spot for 
it on the comitium than that wliere the old curia 
stood. Besides the author last quoted expressly in¬ 
forms us that in consequence of some prodigies that 
occurred in the year before Caesar’s murder it ha<i 
been resolved to rebuild the Curia Hoslilia (jca\ 
TOVTO rS T6 fiovkevrijpiop rb 'OariKiop ipoiKo- 
So/urjOrjpai (\pr)<pl(T67j, Ih. xlv. 17.) At the tiirie 
when this decree was made Caesar was himself pon- 
tifex maxirnus; it would have been a flagrant breach 
of religion to neglect a solemn vow of this description; 
and wo cannot therefore accept Becker’s assertion 
that this vow was never accomplished. {Handh. 
p. 331, note 608.) We cannot doubt that the 
curia erected by Augustus was in pursuance of 
this decree, for Caesar did not live even to begin it 
(“ Curiam et continens ei Chalcidicum — feci,” Afon, 
Ancyr)\ but though the senate-house was rebuilt, it 
was no longer named Hostilia, but, after its new 
foun»ler, Julia. Now what has Becker got to oppose 
to all this weight of testimony ? Solely a passage in 
Gellius,— which, however, he mi.sapprehend8,— in 
which it is said, on the authority of Varro, that the 
new curia had to be inaugurated, which would not 
have been the case had it stood on the ancient spot 
(“ Turn adscripsit (Varro) do locis in quibus senatus 
consultuin fieri jure posset, docuitque confirmavitque, 
nisi in loco per augures constitute, quod ten)plum 
appellarotur, senatusconsultum factum esset, justum 
id non fuis.so. Propterca et in Curia Hostilia et in 
Pompeia, et post in Julia, cum profana ea loca fuis- 
sent, templa esse per augures constituta,” xiv. 7 § 7.) 
But Becker has hero taken only a half view of the.se 
augural rites. As a temple could not be built without 
being first inaugurated, so neither could it be pulled 
down without being first exaugurated. This is evident 
from the accounts of the exauguration of the fanes in 
order to make room for the temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter. (“ Et, ut libera a cacteris religionibus area 
esset tota Jovis templique ejus, quod inaedificaretur, 
exauguraro fana sacellaque statuit, quae aliquot ibi 
a Tatio rege, consecreta inaugurataqtie postea fue- 
rant,” Liv. i. 55, cf. v. 54; Dion. Halic. iii. 69.) 
When Caesar, therefore, pulled down the curia of 
Faustus he first had it exaugurated, by which the 
site again became a locus profanus, and would of 
course require a fresh inauguration when a new 
temple was erected upon it. The curia in use in 
the time of Propertius (iv. 1.11) must have been 
the Curia Julia; and the following lines seem to show 
that it had risen on the site of the ancient one;— 

“ Curia praetexto quae nunc nitet alta Senatu 
PellitOB habuit, rustica corda, Patres.’* 

3b 3 
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A furtlier confirmation that the new curia stood 
on the ancient spot is found in the fact that down to 
the latest period of the Empire that spot continued to 
be the site of the senate-house. The last time that 
mention is made of the Curia Julia is in the reign of 
Caligula Consensit (senatus) ut consules non in 
Curia, quia Julia vocabatur, sed in Capitolium con- 
vocarent,” Suet. Cal. 60); and as we know that the 
curia was rebuilt by Domitian, the Julia must have 
been burnt down either in tho fire of Nero, or more 
probably in that which occurred under Titus. It is 
not likely, as Becker supposes (Ifandb. p. 347), that 
Vespasian and Titus would have suffered an old 
and important building like the curia to lie in 
ashes whilst they were erecting their new amphi¬ 
theatre and baths. The new structure of Domitian, 
called Semtm in the later Latin (“ Senatum dici et 
pro loco et pro hominibus,” Cell, xviii. 7, .5), is men¬ 
tioned by several authorities (llieronym. an. 92. i. 
p. 443, ed. Rone.; Ciissiod. Chron. ii. p. 197; Catnl. 
Imp. Vienn. p. 243.) The place of this senatus 
is ascertained from its being clo.so to the little temple 
of Janus Geminus, the index belli pacisque 
be rbv vn\)V (4 ^lavhs) tv rfj iyopa vpb row 
^ov\€VT 7 }plov, Procop. B. G. i. 25); and hence from 
its proximity to Numa’s saccllum it was sometimes 
called “Curia Pompiliana” (Vopisc. Aurel. 41, 
Tacit. 3.) The same situation is confirmed by other 
writers. Thus Dion Cassius mentions that Didius 
Julianus, when he first entered the curia as emperor, 
sacrificed to the Janus which stood before the doors 
(Ixxiii. 13). In tho same manner we find it men¬ 
tioned in tho Notitia in tho viiith Region, That it 
occupied the site of the ancient church of S. 3/ar- 
tina, subsequently dedicated to and now known as 
S. iMca^ close to tho arch of Severus, appears from 
an inscription (Gruter, clxx. 5) which formerly 
existed in the Ambo, or hemicycle, of S. Martina, 
showing that this hcmicycle, which was afterwards 
built into the church, originally formed the Secre- 
tarium Senatus (Urlichs, Rom. Top. p. 37, seq.; 
Preller, Regionen, p. 142.) The Janus temple 
seems to have been known in the middle ages un¬ 
der the appellation of templum fatale, by which it is 
mentioned in the Mirabilia Urbis. (“ Juxta euin 
templum fatale in S. Martina, juxta quod ost tem¬ 
plum refugii, i. e., S. Adrianus,” 76.) In tho same 
neighbourhood was a place called in the later ages 
“ Ad Palmam,” which also connects the senatus 
with this spot, as being both near to that place and 
to the Arcus Severi. Thus Ammianus: “ Deindo 
ingressus urbem Theodoricus, venit ad Senatum, et 
ad Palmam populo alloquutus,” &c. {Excerpt, de 
Odo. 66.) And in the Acta SS., Mai. vii. p. 12: 
“ Ligaverunt ei manus a tergo et dccollaverunt extra 
Capitolium et extrahentes jactavenint eum juxta 
arcum triumphi ad Palmam.” (cf. Anastas. V. Sist. c. 
45.) The appellation “ ad Palmam ” was derived 
from a statue of Claudius II. clothed in the tunica 
palmata, which stood here*. “ Illi totius orbis judicio 
in Rostris posita est columna cum palmata statua 
superfixa.” (Treb. Pollio, Clavd. c. 2.) 

We cannot doubt, therefore, that the curia or 
senatus built by Domitian was near the arch of 
Severus; which is indeed admitted by Becker him¬ 
self {Handb. p. 355). But, from his having taken 
a wrong view of the situation of the comitium, he 
is compelled to maintain that this was altogether a 
new site for it; and hence his curia undergoes no 
fewer than three changes of situation, receiving a 
new one almost every time that it was rebuilt, 
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namely, first, on the N. side of his comitium 
secondly on the S. side, and thirdly near the 
Arcus Severi, for which la.st site the evidence is 
too overwhelming to be rejected. We trust that 
our view is more consistent, in which the senate- 
house, as was most probable, appears to have always 
retained its original position. And this result we 
take to be no slight confirmation of the correctness 
of the site which we have assigned to the comitium. 
In their multitudinous variations, Bunsen and Becktr 
are sore puzzled to find a place for their second 
curia—the Julia—on their comitium, to which the 
passages before cited from Pliny and Dion inevi¬ 
tably fix them. Bunseifs strange notions have been 
sufficiently refuted by Becker {llandh. p. 333), and 
wo need not therefore examine them here. But 
though Becker has succeeded in overthrowing the 
hypothesis of his predecessor, he has not been able 
to establish one of his own in its place. In fact he 
gives it up. Thus ho says (p. 335) that, in the 
absence of all adeipiate authority, he will not ven¬ 
ture to fix the site of the curia ; yet he thinks it 
probable that it may have stood where the three 
columns are ; or if that will not answer, then it 
must be placed on the (his) Vulcanal. But his 
complaint of tho want of authorities is unfounded. 
If he had correctly interpreted them, and placed the 
comitium in its right situation, and if ho had given 
due credit to an author like Dion Cassius when he 
says (/.c.) that it was determined to rebuild the Cu¬ 
ria Hostilia, he had not needed to go about seeking 
for imj)ossii)lo places on which to put his Curia Julia. 

There are three other objects near the forum into 
which, from their close connection with the Basilica 
Julia, we must inquire at the same time. These are 
the Chalcidicum, the Impekial Graecostasis, 
and a Temple of Minerva. We have already seen 
that the first of these buildings is recorded in tho Mo~ 
numentum Ancyranum as erected by Augustas ad¬ 
joining the curia ; and the same edifice is also 
mentioned by Dion Cassius among the works of 
Augustus: rd re ’Rd^vaiov Kal rh 
i)Vopa(Tpivov, Kal rb ^uv\€vriipiov, rh 'lovKUiov, rh 
iirl rod TTurphs avrod ripfj yerSfitvov, Ka9i(pw<Tfv 
(li. 22). But regarding what manner of thing tho 
Chalcidicum was, there is a great diversity of 
opinion. It is one of those names which have never 
been sufficiently explained ; but it was perhaps a 
sort of jwtico, or covered walk (dcambulatorium), 
annexed to the curia. Bunsen, as we have men¬ 
tioned when treating of tho temple of C.astor in the 
preceding section, considers the Athenaeum and 
Chalcidicum to have been identical; and as the 
Notitia mentions an Atrium Minervao in the 8th 
Region, and as a Minerva Chalcidica is recorded 
among the buildings of Domitian, he assumes that 
the,se were the same, and that the unlucky ruin of 
the three columns, which has been so transmuted by 
the tojiographcrs, belonged to it. In all which we 
can only wonder at the uncritical spirit that could 
have suggested such an idea; for in the fii.st place 
the Monumentum Ancyranum very distinctly sepa¬ 
rates tho aedes Minervae, built by Augustus, from 
the Chalcidicum, by mentioning it at a distance of 
five lines apart; secondly, the aedes Minervae is 
represented to be on the Aventine, where wo find 
one mentioned in tho Notitia (cf. O'i.Fast. vi. 728; 
Festus, V. Quvnquatrus, p. 257, Miill.), and conse¬ 
quently a long way from the curia and its ad¬ 
joining Chalcidicum ; thirdly, they are also men¬ 
tioned separately by Dion Cassius in the passage 
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betoi*e cited, whose text is not to bo capriciously 
meddled with by readinsj, r6 re *Ad‘f)vaiov rh Kal 
Xa^fciSi/cdu wvofxacriJLfPou^ in order to prop a theory 
which cannot support itself. We need not, there¬ 
fore, enter further into this view. That of Becker 
{Bandb. p. 335) seems probable enough, that the 
Clialcidicum usurped the place of the senaculum of 
the curia, though we should be more inclined to 
say that of the Graocostasis, as the position of the 
latter seems at all events to have been shifted about 
this period. Wo learn from Tliny (xxxiii. 6) 
tliat in his time it no longer stood “ supra Corni- 
timn.” Yet such a place seems to have existed to 
the latest period, and is mentioned in the Notitia 
(Regio viii.) under the altered name of Graeco¬ 
stadium, close to the Basilica Julia, though the 
]\ISS. vary with regard to the position. It bad 
})rubably, therefore, been removed before the time of 
riiny to the south side of the forum, and perhaps 
at the time when the new curia and Clialcidicum 
were built. If this was so, it would tend to prove 
that the comitium did not extend across the whole 
breadth of the forum. The Atrium Minervae of 
the Notitia must have been of a later period. 

Another change in the disposition of the forum, 
with reference to the politics of the times, which 
was actually curried out by Caesar in his lifetime, 
was the removal of the ancient rostra. The co¬ 
mitium, which may be called the aristocratic part 
of the forum, had become in a great measure de¬ 
serted. The popular business was now transacted 
at the lower end of the forum; and Caesar, who 
courted the mob, encouraged this arrangement. The 
steps of the temple of Castor liad been converted 
into a sort of externi)ore rostra, whence the dema¬ 
gogues harangued the people, and Caesar himself 
had sometimes held forth from them. (Dion Cass, 
xxxviii. 6 ; cf. Cic. 15 ; App. B. C. iii. 41.) 

Dion Cassius expressly incMjtions that the Rostua 
were changed by Caestar (xliii. 49). The cliutige 
is also mentioned by Asconius : “ Krant enim tunc 
rostra non eo hico quo nunc sunt, sed ad Comitium 
prope juncta Curiae” {(ul Cic. MU. 5), where, by 
this absolute and unqualified mention of the curia, 
he must of course have meant the < uria existing in 
his time, which was the Julia; and this shows that 
it stood on the ancient site of the Hostilia. Another 
proof that the rostra were moved in Caesar’s life¬ 
time may be derived from Livy (^Epit cxvi.) : 

“ Caesaris corpus a plebe ante Rostra crematuin 
est.” For, as Appian (J5. C. ii. 148) indicates the 
place in another manner, and says that the burning 
of the body took place before the Regia, it is plain 
that the rostra mentioned in tlie Kgitoine cited 
must have been very near the Regia. But we have 
seen that the ancient rostra were on the comitium, 
at the other end of the forum. There are other 
passages from which we may arrive at the exact 
sitttariim of the new rostra. Thus Suetonius, in 
his account of the funeral of Augustus, says that a 
panegyric was pronounced u|)on him by Drusus from 
the rostra under the Tabemao Veteres (‘‘ proRostris 
sub Veteribus,” Aug. 100; cf. Dion Cass. Ivi. 34), 
It should be stated, however, that the comm«*n 
reading of this passage is “ pro Rostris veteribus,” 
that is, from the old rostra oh the comitium; and 
we shall see further on that the old rostra ap{)ear 
to liave existed after the erection of the new. It is 
not, however, probable that they would be used on 
this occasion, even if they were ever used at all; j 
we see from Dion Cassius’s account of the | 
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funeral of Octavia, the sister of Augustus, that 
Drusus also on that occasion pronounced a pane¬ 
gyric from the new rostra, or tho.se commonly used, 
as wo must conclude from Dion’s mentioning them 
without any distinctive epithet (^ttI rov ^iifiaTos). 
Canina {Foro Horn. p. 129) adopted the common 
reading, with the omission of suby because he ima« 
giiied that “ sub Veteribus ” mu.st mean “ under 
some old building,” instead of its being a designation 
for the S. side of the forum. And Cicero, when 
pronouncing one of his invectives against Antony 
from the rostra, bids his audience look to the left 
at the gilt equestrian statue of Antony, which, as 
appears from what Cicero says a little further on, 
stood before the temple of Castor. (^Phil. vi, 5.) 
From a comparison of all these passages we may 
state with precision that the new rostra were esta¬ 
blished by Caesar on the SE. side of the forum, 
between the temple of Castor and the Regia, a spot 
which, as we have said, had previously become the 
regular place for the contiones. But, as this spot was 
on Becker’s comitium, — his lower end of the forum 
being our upper end,—he could not of course admit 
that this was the jdace on which the new rostra 
were erected, and he is therefore obliged to place 
them a great deal higher up towards the Capitol, 
and to the W. of the temple of Castor. As, how¬ 
ever, in questions of this sort, one error always 
begets another, ho is tliiis jjuzzled to account for tho 
circumstance how Cicero, speaking from these 
rostra, could allude to the statue of Antony as 
being on his left (IJandb. jj. 337); and, in order to 
avoid this contradiction, asserts that Dion Cas¬ 
sius was mi.staken, in saying that tho rostra were 
removed in Caesar’s lifetime. It must be tho old 
rostra, those on the (his) comitium, before which 
Caesar’s body was burnt, and then everything goes 
right. Unfortunately, however, tho testimony of 
Dion is confirmed by tho expressive silence of 
tho Monumentum Ancyratmm. That record, in 
which Augustus so ostentatiously recites his build¬ 
ings, his repairs, and his alterations, says not a 
word about tlie rostra. We have seen a little while 
ago that Becker contradicts Dion respecting the 
Curia Julia, and now he contradicts both that author 
and the Monumentum Ancyranumy and solely be¬ 
cause he has adopted a wrong site for his comitium. 
How shall we cliaracterise a topographical system 
which at every turn comes into collision with the 
be.st authorities ? Un the other hand, if there is 
any truth in the system we have adopted, all the 
merit wo can claim for it is derived from paying 
due respect to these authorities, and implicitly fol¬ 
lowing w hat they say, without presuming to set our 
own opinion above their teaching. Before we quit this 
subject it may be as well to say that, thougli these 
new rostra of Caesar’s became the ordinary 9 Ug^ 
gestuniy or platform, for the orators, yet the old ones 
do not appear to have been demoli.shed. We have 
before seen, from a passage in Trebellius Pulling that 
the old rostra ad Palmaniy or near the arch of 
Severus, existed in the time of Claudius II.; Bbd 
tho Notitia and Curioaum expressly mention three 
rostra on the forum. 

In a bas-relief on the arch of Constantine Canina 
has correctly recognised a representation of this part 
of the forum, with the buildings on the Cliyus 
Capitolinus. Constantine is seen addressing the 
people from a raised platform or auggestum, provided 
witli a balustrade, which is undoubtedly intended 
fur the ancient rostra. Canina is further of opinion 
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that an ^evated terrace, presenting the segment of 
a circle, which was excavated at this part of the 
forum some years ago, is the actual rostra (^Indi- 
cazione^ p. 270, ed. 1850, and his Dissertation ^^Sui 
Rostri del Foro Romano'' in the Atti delV Acca- 
demiq Rom. di Archeologia^ viii. p. 107, scq.; cf. 
Becker, Uandbuch, p. 359). It seems also to have 
been here that Augustus received the homage of 
Tiberius, when the latter was celebrating his German 
triumph; “Ac priusquam in Capitolium flecteret, 
descendit e curru, seqiie praesideuti patri ad genua 
submihit.” (Suet. Tib. 20.) The scene is represented 
on the large Vienna Cameo. (Eckhel, Piert'es gra- 
VikSf I ; Mongez, Iconogr. Rom. 19, vol. ii. p. 62.) 
If these inferences are just the ancient rostra would 
appear to have been used occasionally after the erec¬ 
tion of the new ones. 

The Statues of Sulla and PoMPEY,of which 
the former appears to have been a gilt ecjuestrian one, 
W’ere re-erected near the new rostra, as they had for¬ 
merly stood by the old ones. After the battle of Phar- 
salus they were both removed, but Caesar replaced 
them. Besides these there were tw’o Statues of 
Caesar, and an equestrian Statue of Octavian. 
(Dion Cass. xlii. 18, xliii. 49, xllv. 4; Suet. Coes. 
75 ; App. B. C. i. 97.) 

Caesar also began the large basilica on the S, .side 
of the fomin, called after him the Basilica Julia; 
but, like most of his other woik.s, he left it to bo 
finished by Augustus (“ Fonim Juliuni et Basilican! 
quae fait inter acdem Castoris et aedein Saturni, 
coepta prufligataquo opera ^ patro ineo perfeci,” Mon. 
Ancgr.). Its situation is here so accurately fixed 
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tlKis leaving no doubt that they were the same. 
(^Bulletlino delV hist. Marzo, 1835) Panvinius, 
whose work wa.s wiitten in 15.58, as appears from 
the dedicatory epistle, says that the inscription was 
found “ paulo ante in foro Romano prope columnam,” 
that is, the column of Phoca.s. The basis on which 
it stood must therehjre have been again covered with 
rubbish, till the inscription was re-discovered in its 
more imperfect form after a lapse of nearly three 
centuries. Anulinus and Fronto were consuls a. i>. 
199, and consequently in tli« reign of Septimius 
Severus, when the basilica aj)pears to have been 
repaired. 

Altogether, therefore, the site of the basilica may 
be considered as better ascertained than tin sc of 
most of the imperfect monuments. It must have 
been bounded on the E. and \V., like the ba.silica 
Sempronia, by the Vicus Tuscus and the Vicus 
Jugarius. It ajipears from the Monumentum Ancy^ 
ranum that the original building, begun by Caesar, 
and completed by Augustus, was burnt down during 
the reign of the latter, and again rebuilt by him on 
a larger scale, with the design that it should be 
dedicated in the names of his grandsons Cains and 
Lucius £t eundem basilicain consuinptam incendio 
ampiiato ejus solo sub titulo nominis filiorum 
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that it cannot possibly be mistaken, namely, between 
the temjde of ^turn, which, as we have seen, stood 
at the head of the forum, and the temple of Castor, 
which lay near that of Vesta; and the Notitia indi¬ 
cates the same position; so that it must have been 
situated between the Vicus Jugarius and Vicus 
Tuscus. It has been seen before that this was the 
site of the ancient Basilica Sempronia, a building of 
which we hear no more during the imperial times; 
W'hence it seems probable that it was either pulled 
down by Caesar in order to erect his now basilica 
upon the site, or that it had previously gone to ruin. 
And this is confirmed by the fact tliat, in the exca¬ 
vations made in 1780, it was ascertained that the 
basilica was erected upon another ancient foundation, 
which Canina erroneously supposes to have been tliat 
of the comitium. (FredenheinijA'aT^osc d'une Decou- 
vertefaite dans le Forum Romain, Strasbourg, 1796; 
Fea, Varktd di Notizie e della Basilica Giulia ed 
alcuni Siti del Foro Roma?io, ap. Canina, Fo7*o Ro¬ 
mano, p. 118.) In some excavations made in 1835 
near the column of Thocaa, another proof of the site 
of the ba.silica was discovered. It wa.s the following 
fragment of an inscription, which taken by itself 
seems too mangled and imperfect to prove anything: 

. . . A . . . A.SIL1CA ... ER REPARATAE . . . SET 
ADIECIT. It was recollected, however, that this 
must be the fragment of an inscription discovered 
in the 16th century at this spot, which i.s recorded 
by Gruter (clxxi. 7) and by Fanvinins in his Be- 
scriptio Ui'bls Romae (Graevius, iii, p. 300). The 
two inscriptions, when put in juxta-position, appear 
as follows 

GABINIUS VKTTIUS 
rUOlilANUS . V. C. PRAEF. VRB 
STATUAM QVAE BA.SILICAB 
IVLIAK A SE NOVITKR 
REPARATAE . ORNAMENTO 
ESSET ADIECIT 
DEDIC . XV. KAL . FEURVARI 
.PVBLICOUVM 

CORN ELIO ANNVLINO U , 

Cos. 

KT. AVFID . FRONTO.NE 

[incorurnj inchoavi et, si vivus non perfecisscin, 
perfici ab hcredibus [incis jussi].” But, from a 
supplement of the same inscription recently disco¬ 
vered, it appears that Augustus lived to complete 
the work (“ Opera fecit nova —forum Augustum,B:i- 
silieam Juliam,” etc.; Franz, in Gerhard's Archdolog. 
Zeit. No. ii. 1843). Nevertheless it seems to have 
anciently borne the names of his grandsons; “ Quae- 
dain etiam opera suh nomine alieno, nepotum scilicet 
et uxoris sorurisque fecit; ut porticum basilicarnque 
Lucii et Caii, &c.” (Suet. Aug. 29). The addition 
which Augustus mentions having made to the 
building (“ ainpliato ejus solo ”) may probably have 
been the portico here mentioned. In a. d. 282 
it was again destroyed by fire, and was rebuilt by 
Diocletian (^Catal. Imp. Vienn. p. 247, R('nc.) 

The Basilica Julia wiis chiefly used for the sittings 
of law-courts, and especially for the causae centum- 
virales (Plin. Epist. v. 21, ii. 14.) Its immense size 
maybe inferred from another pa.ssage in Pliny (vi.33), 
from which w’e learn that 180 judices, divided into 
4 concilia, or courts, with 4 separate tribunals, and 
numerous benches of advocates, besides a large con¬ 
course of sj)ectators, both men and women,were accus¬ 
tomed to assemble here. The 4 tribunals are also 
mentioned by Quintilian (//». Or. xii. 5, 6). 
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The foncral of Caesar was also that of the Rcpnolic. 
After his death and apotheosis, first an Ai.tau and 
then an Aedes Divi Julia were erected to him, on 
the spot where his body had been burnt (jSwjudv riva 
r^s irvpas x^P^V Dion Cass. xliv. 

51; kal rjp^dp ol re rp dyop^ Ka\ 4v ry rdirtp 
iv ^ iKfKavTO TrpoKUTfSdWovro, Id. xlvii. 18; 
“Aedem Divi Juli—feci,” Mon. Ancyr.') We also find 
mention of a column of Numidian marble nearly 
20 feet high, erected to him on the forum by the 
people, with this inscription: “ Parent! Patriae,” 
(Suet. Coes. 88.) This, however, seems to have been 
the same monument sometimes called arn; for 
Suetonius goes on to say that the people continued * 
for a long while to offer sacrifice and make vows at 
it (“ Apud eandem longo tempore sacrificare, vota 
suscipere, controversitis quasdam interposito per 
Caesaremjurejurando distrahere perseveravit”). This 
ara or cohmna was afterwards overthrown by 
Dolabella (Cic. Phil. i. 2^adAU. xiv. 15). We have 
before seen that Caesar’s botly was burnt on the 
forum, before the Regia and the new rostra which he 
had erected, and we must therefore conclude that 
this was the spot where the altar was set up by the 
people, and subsequently the temple by Augustus. 
But this has been the subject of a warm controversy. 
Bunsen placed the temple on the Velian ridge, so 
that its front adjoined the Sacra Via where it crosses 
the eastern boundary of the forum, whilst Becker 
(Handh. p. 336) placed it on the forum itself, so that 
its back adjoined the same road. The authorities 
are certainly in favour of the latter view; and the 
difficulties raised by Urlichs {Rom. Top. p. 21, seq.), 
who came to the re.scue of Bunsen’s theory, ari.se 
from the mistake shared alike by all the disputants, 
that this end of the forum was the comitium. 
Urlichs might have seen that this was not so from a 
passage ho himself quotes (p. 22) from the Fasti 
Amiteminiy XV. Kal. Sept., showing that the temple 
stood on the forum (“Divo Jnlioad Forum”). He seeks, 
however, to get rid of that passage by an unfortunate 
appeal to the Schol. Cruq. ad Hor. S. i. 6.35,in order 
to show that after the time of Caesar there was no 
longer any distinction made between the forum and 
comitium, since the puteal is there named as being 
on the fonirn, instead of on the comitium as Urlichs 
thinks it should be. But this is only trying to 
support one error by another, since we have already 
shown that the puteal really was on the forum and 
not on the comitium. We need not therefore meddle 
with this controversy, which concerns only those 
who have taken a wrong view of the comitium. 

Wo will, however, remark that the pas.sage ad¬ 
duced by Becker in his Antwort, p. 41, from the 
Scholiast on Persius (iv. 49), where the puteal is 
mentioned as “ in porticu Julia ad Fabianurn ar- 
cum,” confirms the sites of these places: from which 
passage we also learn that tlio temple had a portico. 
Vitruvius says (iii. 3) that the temple, which mu-st 
have been a small one, was of the order called 
peripterot pycnostylos, that is, having columns all 
round it, at a distance of one diameter and a half of 
a column from one another. It must have been 
raised on a lofty base or substruction, with its front 
towards the Capitol, as we see from the following 
lines of Ovid {Met. xv. 841): — 

“-ut semper Capitolia nostra forumque 

Divns ab excelsa prospectet Julius aede.” 

The same circumstance, as well as its close prox¬ 
imity to the temple of Castor, are indicated in the 
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following verses of the same poet {Etc Pont. ii. 
285): — 

“ Fratribus assimilis, quos proxima templa 
tenentes 

Divus ab excelsa Julius aede videt.” 

This substruction, or Kprjirls, as it is called by 
Dion, served, as we have seen, for a third rostra 
and, after the battle of Actium, was adorned by 
Augustus with the beaks of the captured Egyptian 
ships, from which time it was called Rostra Julu. 
(Dion Cass. li. 19.) 

Such were the alterations made by Julius Caesar 
in the fornm, and by Augustus in honour of his 
adoptive father. The latter also made a few other 
additions. He erected at the head of the forum, un¬ 
der the temple of Saturn, the Miliarium Aureum, 
which we have before had occasion to mention. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 8 ; Suet. Otho, 6; Tac. H. i. 27.) 
It was in shape like a common milestone, but seems 
to have been of bronze gilt. Its use is not very 
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clear, as the milestones along the various roads de¬ 
noted the distances from the gates. But when we 
recollect that Augustus included a great extent of 
new streets in his Regions, it seems not improbable 
that it was intended as a measure of distances 
within the city; and indeed we find that it was 
made the starting point in the survey of the city 
under Ve.spasian. (Plin. iii. 9.) Hence it might 
be regarded, as Plutarch says {Galh. 24), the 
common centre at which all the roads of Italy ter¬ 
minated. The Umbilicus Romab which Becker 
confounds with it (p. 344) appears to have been a 
different thing, as the Notitia mentions both of them 
separately under Regio viii. The piece of columit 
excavated near the arch of Severus must have be¬ 
longed to this umbilicus, or to some other monu¬ 
ment, not to the miliarium, which appears from the 
Notitia and Curiosum to have retained till a late 
period its original position near the temple of Saturn 
at the head of the forum. 

We also read of a Fornix Auousti or triumphal 
arch erected on the forum in honoti •*/ Augustus, 
but its position is nowhere accurately defined; though 
from some Scholia on Virgil {Aen, viii. v, 606) 
edited by Mai, it is supposed to have been near 
the temple of Julius (Canina, Foro JRom. p. 139 
note.) 
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The Arcus Tiberii, another triumphal arch, 
dedicated to Tiberias, was erected at the foot of the 
Ciivus Capitolinus near the temple of Saturn, in 
commemoration of the recovery of the Roman stand¬ 
ards lost with the army of Varus. (Tac. Ann. ii. 41.) 
Tiberius also restored the temple of Castor in the 
name of himself and of his brother Dnisus, as well 
as the temple of Concord, as we have before had oc¬ 
casion to remark. 

Under the following emperors down to the time of 
Domitian we do not read of many alterations on the 
forum. The fire of Nero seems to have chiefly de¬ 
stroyed its lower part, where the temple of Vesta 
and the Regia lay; the upper portion and the Capitol 
appear to have escaped. The Curia Julia was 
probably burnt down in the fire which occurred in 
the reign of Titus; at all events it was certainly re¬ 
built by Domitian. The celebrated Statue of Vic¬ 
tory, consecrated in the curia by Augustus, appears, 
however, to have escaped, since Dion Cassius ex¬ 
pressly says that it existed in his time, and we find 
it mentioned even later. (Suet. Aug. 100; Dion 
Cass. li. 22; Herodian, v. 6.) It was this statue, 
or more correctly perhaps the altar which stood be¬ 
fore it, that occasioned so warm a contention between 
the Christian and heathen parties in the senate in 
the time' of Theodosius and Valeritiniaii II., the 
former being led by Ambrosias, the latter by Sym- 
machus, the praefectus urbi. (Syrnmach. Epist, x. 
61; cf. Ambros. Epist. ad calcem Symm. ed. Par. 

I. p. 740, ii. pp. 473,482; Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall,vo\. iii. p. 409, seq., ed. Smith.) Ambrose is 
said to have obtained its removal; though this, 
perhaps, relates only to the altar, since the statue 
is mentioned by Claudian as still existing in the 
time of Honorius. (De VI. Cons. lion. v. 597):— 

“ Adfuit ipsa suis ales Victoria templis 
Romanae tutela togae: quae divite penna 
Patricii reverenda fovet sacraria coetus.” 

Domitian had a peculiar predilection for two 
deities, Janus and Minerva, Ho erected so many 
archways all over the city that an ancient pasquin¬ 
ade, in the form of a Greek pun, was found in 
scribed upon one of them: “Janos arcusque cum 
quadrigis et insignibus triumphorum per Regioncs 
urbis tantos ac tot extruxit ut cuidam Graeco in- 
scriptum sit, ApweT.” (Suet. Dom. 13; cf. Dion 
Cass. Ivii. 1.) Among other temples of Minerva | 
ho is said by some authorities to liavo erected one 
on the forum between those of Vesta and Castor. 
(Beckor, Ilandb. p. 356.) But there seems to havf* 
been hardly room for one at this spot; and, as we 
have before remarked, the Notitia does nut mention 
it. Domitian also built, in honour of his father 
and brother, the Temple of Vespasian .and 
Titus, next to the temple of Concord. The three 
columns on the Clivus Capitolinus most probably 
belong to it. The opinion that the eight Ionic 
columns are remains of this temple has been already 
discussed. 

Such was the state of the forum when the colossal 
equestrian Statue op Domitian was erected on it 
near the Lacus Curtius. Statius (5*7yae i. 1) has 
written a small poem on this statue, and his descrip¬ 
tion of it affords many interesting topographical 
particulars, which fully con6rm what has been 
already said respecting the arrangement of the 
forum:— 

** Quae superimposito moles geminata colosso 

Stat Latium compleza forum? coelone peractum 
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Fluxit opus? Siculis an conformata caminis 
Effigies, lassum Steropem Brontemque reliquit? 

Par operi sedes. Hino obvia limina pandit, 

Qui fessus bellis, adscitae munere prolis, 

Primus iter nostris ostendit in aethera divis. 

At laterum passus hinc Julia tecta tuentur 
mine belligeri sublimis regia Paulli. 

Tcrga pater blandoque videt Concordia vultu. 

Ipse autem puro celsum caput aere septus 
TempUiSuperfulges, et prospectare videris 
An nova coutemptis surgant palatia fiammis 
Pulcrius; an tacita vigilet face Tro’icus ignis 
Atque exploratas jam laudet Vesta ministras,” &c. 

The statue, therefore, must have faced the east, 
with the head sliglitly inclined to the right, so as to 
behold the temple of Vesta and the Palatine. Di¬ 
rectly in front of it rose the temple of Divus Julius; 
on the right was the Basilica Julia, on the left the 
Basilica Acmilia; whilst behind, in close juxta¬ 
position, were the temples of Concord and of Vespa¬ 
sian and Titus. The site of the statue near the 
Lacus Curtius is indicated in the poem (v. 75, seq.). 

The next important monument erected on the 
forum after the time of Domitian appears to have 
been the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
con.siderable remains of which still exist before and 
in the walls of the modem church of S. Lorenzo in 
Miranda. It stood at the eastern extremity of the 
N. side of the forum. These remains, which are now 
sunk deep in the earth, consist of the pronaos 
or vestibule, composed of eight columns of cipollino 
marble supporting an architrave, also part of the 
cella, built of square blocks of piperino. The archi¬ 
trave is ornamented with arabesque candelabra and 
griffins. On the front the inscription is still 
legible;— 

Divo . antonino . et 

DIVAE . FAV8T1NAB . EX . S . C . 



TEMPLE OP ANTON IN 1:3 AND FAUSTINA. 


But as a temple was decreed both to Antoninus 
Pius and his wife, the elder Faustina (Capitol. 
Antcm. P. c. 6, 13), and to the younpr Faustina, 
their daughter (lb. c. 26), and as divine honours 
were also rendered after his death to M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, the husband of the latter, it becomes 
doubtful to which pair the temple is to be referred 
(Nibby, Foro Rom. p. 183). It seems, however, 
most probable that it was dedicated to Antoninus 
I Pius and the elder Faustina. It is stated by Pirro 
Ligorio (ap. Canina, Foro Rom. p. 192) that in 
I the excavations made here in 1547, the basis of a 
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statue was discovered with an inscription purporting 
that it was erected by the guild of bakers to Anto¬ 
ninus Pius. In the time of Palladio the temple was 
a great deal more perfect than it is at present, and 
had an atrium in front, in the middle of which stood 
the bronze equestrian statue of M. Aurelius, which 
now adorns the Capitol. {Architettura, lib. iv. c. 9.) 
The inscription in Gruter (cclix. 6) probably be¬ 
longed to the pedestiil of this statue. It was found 
in the Sacra Via in 1562. Some difficulty, however, 
arises with regard to this account, since from various 
other sources we learn that the statue etood for a 
long while before the church of St. John Latoran. 
From Palladio’s account of the cortile, or court, it 
would appear that the building lay some distance 
back from the Sacra Via. 

In the reign of Commodus a destructive fire, 
which lasted several days, occiusioned much damage 
in the neighbourhood of the forum, and destroyed 
among other things the temple of Vesta. (Herodian, 
i. 14.) According to Dion Cassius the same fire ex¬ 
tended to the Palatine and conMimcd almost all the 
records of the empire (Ixxii. 24). It was on the 
same occasion that the shop of Galen, which stood 
on the Sacra Via, was burnt down, and also the 
Palatine Library, as he himself assures us. (De 
Compos. Medicam. i. c. 1.) 

Tills damage scorns to have been repaired by 
Septiinius Severus, the munificent restorer of the 
Roman buildings, who with a rare generosity com¬ 
monly refrained from inscribing his own name upon 
them, and left their honours to the rightful founders 
(“ Romae omnes nodes publicas, quae vitio ternporum 
lubebantur, instauruvit; nusciuam proj)o suo luanine 
inscripto, servatis tamcn ubique lit alls conditoruin,” 
Spart. Sever, c, ult.). Of tlio original monuments 
erected by that emperor the princijial one was the Ar¬ 
cus Skvehi or triumphal arch, which still exists m 
good preservation at the top of the Roman forum. The 
inscription informs us that it was dedicated to Seve¬ 
rus, as well as to his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, in 
his third consulate and the 11th year of his reign, 
consequently in A. d. 203. Between the temjde of 
Concord and the arch, the church of SS. Seryio e 
Bacco was built in the middle ages, with its tower 
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ARCH OF SEFTIMIUS SEVERUS. 


resting upon the arch. It appears from a medal of 
Caracalla that a chariot with six horses and persons 
within it stood on the summit of the arch, and other 
persons on horseback at the sides, supposed to be 
the emperor’s sons. It was erected partly in front 
of the temple of Concord, so as in some degree to 
conceal the view of that building, and thus to dis- 
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turb the whole arrangement of the edifices at this 
part of the forum. Originally it 'does not seem to 
have spanned any road, as the latest excavations 
show tliat it stood somewhat elevated above the 
level of the forum, and that the two side archeji 
were approached by means of steps. (Canina, Foro 
Rom. p. 202.) The paved road that may be now 
seen under it must have been made at a later period. 
It would be quite a mistake to suppose that the 
Sacra Via passed under it. This road (here tho 
Clivus Capitolinm) began to ascend the hill in 
front of the temple of Saturn and under the arch of 
Tiberius. 

There seem to have been several other arches in 
the neighbourhood of the curia or senatus, and 
further on in tho street which led into the Campus 
Martius; but whether these belonged to the nume¬ 
rous ones before alluded to as erected by Dornitian, or 
were the works of a later age, cannot be deter¬ 
mined, nor are they of such importance as to justify 
any extended research in this place. The hap¬ 
hazard names bestowed on them in tho middle ages, 
as Arcus manus cameae, and perhaps also patm 
auret, afford no clue by which to determine their 
meaning with any certainty. 

Aurelian erected a golden statue of the Genius of 
THE Roman People on the rostra; and that these 
were the ancient rostra may be inferred from this 
statue being mentioned us close to the senatus^ or 
curia, in the Notitia. (“Aurelianus—Genium Populi 
Romani in Rostra posuit,” Catal. Imp. Vlenn. t. ii. 
p. 246, ed. Rone.; “continet,—Genium Populi Romani 
aureuin et Equum Cemstantini, Senatum, Atrium 
Mineiwae,” &c. Nut. Reg. viii.) Tho same inference 
may be deduced from a passage in Dion Cassiu.s 
(xlvii. 2), which describes some vultures settling on 
tho temple of Concordia, as also on the sacellum of 
the Genius of the People; but as this passage relates 
to Augustus and Antony, it likewise proves that tlie 
sacellum must have been there long previously to 
the time of Aurelian, th(»ugh when it was erected 
cannot be determined. The Equua Constantini, re¬ 
corded in the preceding passage of the Notitia, is also 
mentioned by the Anonymus Einsiedlensis near the 
arch of Severus, under the title of Cavallus Constan- 
tini. 

\Vc shall here mention three other statues which 
stood in this neighbourhood, since they serve to con¬ 
firm the topography of it as already described. Pliny 
mentions three Statues of the Sibyl as standing 
near the rostra. (“ Equidem et Sibyllae juxta Ros¬ 
tra esse non miror, tres sint licet,” xxxiv. 11.) 
That he meant the ancient rostra is evident from 
his going on to say that he considered these statues 
to be among the earliest erected in Rome. At a 
late period of the Empire these seem to have ob¬ 
tained the name of the Fates (Moipai or Parcae). 
They are mentioned by Pnxiopius, in a passage be¬ 
fore alluded to, as in the vicinity of tho curia and 
temple of Janus (lx«* ^yop^ 

vpb rod fiovKwrrjplov 6\lyoy dntpSdtnt tA rpla 
<l>uTa • odro) ykp 'Vtapaioi ras Motpas yivofilKOffi 
KaXfir, B. G. i. 25.) A whole street or district in 
this quarter seems to have been named after them, 
since both the modern church of S. Adriano^ at the 
eastern corner of the Via Bonella, and that of £51. 
Cosmo e Damiano, which stands a little beyond the 
temple of Faustina, and consequently out of the pro¬ 
per boundaries of the forum, are said to have been 
founded in it. (“ Fecit ecclesiam beato Adriano 
inartyri in tribus Fatis,” Anastas. T. Honor, i. p 
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121, Blanch; In ecclesla vero beatorum Cosmae ct 
Damiani in tribus Fatis,” &c. Id. V.Hadr. tb. p.254.) 
Hence perhaps the name of templum fatale applied 
to the temple of Janus. 

The last object which we shall have to describe 
on the fomm is the Column of Piiocas. Whilst the 
glorioud monuments of Julius and Augustus, the 
founders of the empire, have vanished, this pillar, 
erected in the year 608 by Smaragdus, exarch of 
Ravenna, to one of the meanest and most hateful of 
their successors, still rears its head to testify the low 
abyss to which Rome had fallen. It appeam from 
tlie inscription, which will be found in Canina (Foro 
Rom. p. 213) and Bunsen {Beschr.vo]. iii. p. 271), 
that a gilt statue of Phocas stood upon the summit. 
The name of PhocAS has been erastd from this co¬ 
lumn, probably by Heraclius; but the date suffi¬ 
ciently shows that it must have been dedicated to 
him. Previously to the discovery of thi-s inscription, 
which liappened in 1813, it was tliought that the 
column belonged to some building ; and indeed it 
was probably taken from one, as the workmanship 
is much 8U|)erior to what could have been executed 
in the time of Phocas. Byron alludes to it as the 
“ nameless column with a buried base.” In the ex¬ 
cavations, made in 1816, at the expense of the 
duchess of Devonshire, the pedestal wa.s disc(*vercd 
to be placed on a raised basis with steps of very in- 
f(‘rior workmanship. (Murray’s Uandbook of Rome, 
p. 62.) It may be remarked tliat tliis column 
jiroves the forum to have been in its ancient state, 
mid unencumbered with rubbish, at the commence¬ 
ment of the 7tli century. Between this pillar and 
the steps of the Basilica Julia are three large bases 
intended for statues. 

V. The Imperial Fora. 

Forum Julium .—As Rome increased in size, its 
small forum was no longer capable of accoimnodating 
the multitudes tluit resorted to it on mercantile or 
legal business; and we have seen that attempts were 
early made to alford increased accommodation by 
erecting various basilicae around it. Under tlic 
llimpire, wlien Rome liad attained to enormous great¬ 
ness, even these did not suffice, and several new f.ra 
were»constructed by various emperors; as tljc Forum 
Caesaris or Julium, the Forum Augusti, the Forum 
Nervae or Transitoriuin, and lastly the Foram Tra- 
jani. The political business, however, was still con¬ 
fined to the ancient forum, and the principal use of 
the new fora was as courts of justice. Prob.'ibly 
another design of them was that they should be 
splendid monuments of their founders. In ino.st 
ca.se.s they did not so much assume the aspect of a 
forurn as that of a temple witliin an enclosed space, 
or riptvos ,—the forum of Trajan being the only one 
tliat possessed a basilica. From this cliaracteristic 
of them, even the magnificent temjile of Peace, 
erected by Vespasian without any design of its being 
appropriated to the purposes of a forum, obtained in 
after times the names of Forum Vespasiaiii and 
Forum Pacis. 

The first foundation of this kind was that of Caesar, 
enclosing a Temple of Venus Genitrtx, which 
he had vowed before the breaking out of the Civil 
War, After the battle of Pharsalus the whole plan 
of it was arranged. It was dedicated after his 
triumph in b.c. 45, before it was finished, and indeed 
so hastily that it was necessary to substitute a plaster 
model for the statue of Venus, which afterwards 
occupied the cella of the temple. (Plin. xxxv. 
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45.) Caesar did not live to see it completed, and 
it was finished by Augustus, as we learn from the 
Monummtum Anerjranum. We are told by Appian 
(R C. ii. 102) that the temple was surrounded 
with an open space, or r^fx^pos, and that it was not 
destined for traffic but for the transaction of legal 
business. As it stood in the very heart of the city 
Caesar was compelled to lay out immense sums in 
purchasing the area for it, which alone is said to 
have cost liiin super h. s. inillles,” or about 
900,000/. sterling, (Suet. Caen. 26; Plin. xxxvi. 
24.) Yet it was smaller than the ancient forum, 
which now, in contradistinction to that of Caesar, 
obtained the name of Forum Magnum. (Dion Cass, 
xliii. 22.) 

No ve.stige of the Forum Julium ha.s sumved to 
modern times, and very various opinions liave been 
[ entertained with regard to its exact site; although 
! most topographers liavc agreed in placing it behind 
the N. side of tlie Forum Romanura, but on sites 
varying along its whole extent, Nardini w'as the 
first who pointed to its correct situation behind the 
ciiurch of Sta Martina, but it was reserved for 
Canina to adduce the proof. 

We must here reveit to a letter of Cicero’s (ad 
Att. iv. 16), which wo had occasion to quote wlien 
speaking of the restoration of the Basilica Aemilia 
under the forum of the Republic. It lias an im¬ 
portant ])assage with regard to the situation of the 
Forum Julium, but unfortunately so obscurely worded 
as to have proved quite a crux to the interpreters. 
It appears to have been written in n. c. 54, and 
runs as follows ; “ Paullus in medio foro basilicain 
jam pacne texuit iisdem antiqnis coluinnis; ilium 
autetri quam locavit facit magnificentissimam. Quid 
(juaeris ? niliil gratius illo inonurnento, nihil glo- 
riosius. Itaque Caesaris amici (me dico et Oppium, 
dirumparis licet) in monumentuin illud, quod tu 
tollere laudibiis solebas, ut forum laxaremus et 
usque ad atrium Libertatls explicaremus, contem- 
psiinus sexcenties ii. s. Cum privatis non poterat 
transigi minore pccunia. Efficiemus rem glorio- 
sissim.am : nam in Campo klartio septa tributis 
coniitiis marinorca sumus et tecta facturi eaque 
cincemus excelsa porticu,” &c. Of these words 
Becker has given two dificrent interpretations. 
He first imagined (flandb. p. 302, seq.) tJiat Cicero 
was speaking only of two buildings ; the Basilica 
Aemilia, which Paullus was restoring, and a new 
basilica, w'hich the same person was building with 
Caesars money, and which was afterwards named 
the Basilica Julia. But before he had finislied liis 
work lie altered liis mind, and at p. 460 pronounces 
his opinion that Cicero was speaking of no fewer 
than four different edifices : l.st, the Basilica Paulli 
(“ Paullus—Columnis ”); 2nd,tlie Basilica Julia (“ il- 
lain—^gloriosius ”); 3rd, the Forum Julium (“Itaque 
—pecunia”); 4th, tlie Septa Julia (“Efficiemus,” 
&c.). With all these views, except the second, we are 
inclined to agree; but we do not think it probable 
that Paullus would be constructing two basilicae at 
the same time; nor do we perceive how a new one 
only then in progress could liave been a monument 
that Atticus Iiad been accustomed to praise. The 
chief beauty of the ba.silica of Paullus was derived 
from its columns ( ‘ Nonne inter inugnifica dicamu-s 
ba.'^ilicam Paulli coluinnis e Phrygibus mirabilem,” 
Plin. xxxvi. 24.8. 1); and though it had undergone 
two or three subsequent lestorations before the time 
of Pliny, we are nevertheless inclined to think that 
the columns praised liy him were the very same 
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wliich Atticus had so often admired. However 
this may be, we see through the obscurity of 
Cicero’s letter the rough sketch of a magnificent 
design of Caesar’s, which liad not yet been per¬ 
fectly matured. The whole space from the back 
of the Basilica Aemilia as far as the Septa Julia in 
the Campus Martius was to be thrown open; and 
perhaps even the excavation of the extremity of the 
Quirinal, ultimately executed by Trajan, may have 
been comprised in the plan. Cicero is evidently half 
ashamed of this vast outlay in favour of Caesar, and 
seeks to excuse it with Atticus by leading him to 
infer that it will place his favourite monument in a 
better point of view. When Cicero wrote the plan 
was evidently in a crude and incipient state. 
The first pretence put forth was probably a mere 
extension of the Forum Romanum; but when Caesar 
a few years later attained to supremo power the new 
foundation became the Forum Julium. In his 
position some caution was requisite in those af¬ 
fairs. Thus the curia of Faustus was pulled down 
under pretence of erecting on its site a temple of 
Felicitas—-a compliment to the boasted good for¬ 
tune of Sulla, and his name of Felix. But instead 
of it rose the Curia Julia. The discrepancy in the 
sums mentioned by Cicero and Suetonius probably 
arose from the circumstance that as the work pro¬ 
ceeded it was found necessary to buy more houses. 
If this buying up of private houses was not for the 
Forum Julium, for what purpose could it possibly 
have been ? The Curia Julia stood on the site of 
the Curia Hostilia, the Basilica Julia on that of the 
Sempronia, and we know of no other buildings dc- 
eigned by Caesar about the forum. 

With regard to the situation of the Atrium Li- 
BEKTATI8 , to which Cicero says the forum was to be 
extended, we are inclined to look for it, with Becker, 
on that projection of the Quirinal which was sub¬ 
sequently cut away in order to make room for the 
forum of Trajan. The words of Bivy, “Consoros 
extemplo in atrium Libertatis escenderunt^^ (xliii. 
16), seem to point to a height. A fragment of 
the Capitoline plan, bearing the inscription i.ijikr- 
TATis, seems to be rightly referred by Canina to 
the Basilica Ulpia. (^Foro Rom. p. 185; cf. Becker, 
Antwort^ p. 29.) Now, if our conjecture re¬ 
specting the site of the Atrium Libertatis is cor¬ 
rect, it would have been occupied by the forum of 
Triyan and its appurtenances ; * and it therefore 
appears probable that the Atrium wjis comprehended 
in the Basilica Ulpia. Nor is this a mere unfounded 
guess, since it appears from some lines of Sidonius 
Apollinaris 2), that in his time the Basilica 

Ulpia was the place where slaves received their manu¬ 
mission. And that the old Atrium Libertatis was de¬ 
voted to manumission and other business respecting 
slaves appears from several passages of ancient 
authors. Thus Livy: “Postremo eo desceiisum est, ut 
ox quatuor urbanis tribubus unam palam in Atrio 
Libertatis sortirentur, in quam omnes, qui sorvitutem 
Bervissent, conjicerent” (xlv. 15). And Cicero: 
“ Sed quaestiones urgent Milonem,qnao sunt habitue 
nunc in Atrio Libertatis: Quibusnam de servis?” &c. 
(J/i7. 22). Lastly, it may be mentioned that the 
following fragment of an inscription was found near 
the church of S. Martina^ and therefore near this 
bpot: — 

BENATVS . rorVLVSQVE [ROMANVS] 

LI RE UT ATI. 

(Canina, Foro Rom. p. 391). 

The preceding letter of Cicero’s points to the 
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Forum Julium as closely adjoining the Basilica Ae* 
milia, and there are other circumstances that may 
be adduced in proof of the same site. Ovid (^Faat 
i. 258) alludes to the temple of Janus as lying be¬ 
tween two fora, and these must have been the 
Forum Romanum and the Forum Caesaris. Pliny’s 
story (xvi. 86) of the lotus-tree on the Vulcanal, 
the roots of which penetrated to the forum of 
Caesar, whatever may be its absolute truth, must at 
all events have possessed sufficient probability to be 
not actually incredible; and there is no situation for 
Caesar’s forum which tallies with that story better 
than that here assigned to it with relation to the 
site of the Vulcanal, as established in the preceding 
pages. Our Vulcanal need not have been distant 
more than about SO yards from the Forum Julium; 
that of Becker lies at about five times that distance 
from it, and would render Pliny’s account utterly 
imj)robable. 

Palladio mentions that in his time considerable 
remains of a temple w ere discovered behind the place 
where the statue of Marforio then stood, near the 
church of S. Martina, which, from the cornice being 
adorned with sculptures of dolphins and tridents, he 
took to be one dedicated to Neptune. But as we 
have no accounts of a temple of Neptune in this 
neighbourhood, and as these emblems would also 
suit the sea-born goddess, it seems probable that the 
remains belonged to the temple of Venus Genitrix. 
This is still more strikingly confirmed by Palladio’s 
account of its style of architecture, which was 
pycnostyle, as we know that of Venus to have been. 
\Archit. lib. iv. 31; comp. Vitmv. iii. 23.) 

We can hardly doubt, therefore, that the forum of 
Caesar lay on tliis spot, as is indicated by so many 
various circumstances. The only objection that has 
been urged against it is the following passage of 
Servius, which places the Argiletum, a district 
which undoubtedly adjoined the Forum Julium, in 
quite a different part of the town: “ Sunt geminae 
belli portae—S^icrarium hoc Numa Pompilius fecerat 
circa imum Argiletum juxta theatrum Marcelli, 
quod fuit in duobus brevissimis templis. Duobus 
autem propter Janum bifrontem. Postea captis 
Faliscis, civitate Tusciae, inventum est simulacrum 
Jani cum frontibus quatuor. Unde quod Numa in- 
stituorat translatum est ad forum Transitorium et 
quatuor portarum unum templum est institutum ” 
{ad Viv(j. Am. vii. 607). That the Argiletum 
adjoined the forum of Cae.sar is evident from the 
following epigram of Martial’s (i. 117. 8): — 

“ Quod quaeris propius petas licebit 
Argi nempe soles subire letum: 

Contra Caesaris est forum taberna 
Scriptis postibus hinc et inde totis 
Omnes ut cito perlegas poetas. 
mine me pete, no roges Atrectum; 

Hoc noinen dominus gerit tabemae.” 

Hence, if Seiwius is right, the forum of Caesar could 
not have been where we have placed it, but on the 
S. side of the Capitoline hill; and this opinion has 
found some defenders (Mommsen, Annali deW 
Instit. vol. xvi. p. 311, seq.) We trust, however, that 
the situation of the small temple of Janus, the index 
belli iMicisque, has been clearly established by what 
we have said in the former part of this article. 
Servius is evidently confounding this little temple 
w'ith the larger one near the theatre of Marcellas; 
and indeed the whole passage is a heap of trash. 
For how can we connect such remote events as the 
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taking of Falisci, or rather Falerii, and the erection 
of a Janos Quadrifrons on the Forum Transitorlum, 
which did not exist till many centuries afterwards ? 
Livy also indicates the Janus-temple of Numa as 
being in the Argiletum (“ Janum ad infimum Ar- 
giletum indicem pacis belliquo fecit,” i. 19); whence 
we-must conclude that it was a district lying on the 
N. side of the forum. We do not think, however, 
with Becker (^Ilandb. p. 261), that any proof can be 
drawn from the words of Virgil (^Aen. viii. 345, seq.), 
where, with a poetical license, the various places are 
evidently mentioned without regard to their order. 
But how far the district called Argiletum may have 
been encroached upon by the imperial fora it is 
impossible to say. 

Tlie forum of Caesar must have been very splendid. 
Before the temple of Venus stood a statue of the 
celebrated horse which would sufter nobody but 
Caesar to mount him, and whose fore-feet are said 
to have resembled those of a human being (Suet. 
Coes, 61; Plin. viii. 64). The temple was 
adorned with pictures by the best Greek artists, 
and eruiched with many precious offerings (Plin. 
vii. 38, ix. 57, xxxvii. 5, &o.). It was one of the 
three fora devoted to legal business, the other two 
being the Forum Romanum and August!; — 

“ Causas, inquis, agam Cicerone disertius ipso 
Atque erit in triplici par mihi nemo foro.” 

(Mart. iii. 38. 2.) 

Wliether it was ever used for assemblies of the 
senate seems doubtful; at all events the passage 
cited by Becker (^Ilandb. p. 369) from Tacitus (Awn. 
xvi. 27) proves nothing, as the word curia there 
seems to point to the Curia Julia. Of the subsequent 
history of the Forum Caesuris but little is known. 
It appears to have escaped the fire of Nero; but it is 
mentioned among the buildings restored by Diocletian 
after the fire under Carinus (“ Opera publica arse- 
runt Senatum, Forum, Caesaris patrimonium, Busi- , 
licam Juliam et Graccostadium, Catal. Imp. Vienn. ' 
where, according to Preller, JReg. p. 143, we must 
read “ Forum Caesuris, Atrium Minervae.”) It is 
mentioned in the Ordo Romanus, in the year 1143, 
but may then have been a ruin. 

Forum Augusti. — This forum was constructed for 
the express purpose of affording more accommodation 
for judicial business, which had now incre.usod to 
such an extent that the Forum Romanum and Forum 
Julium did not suffice for it. It included in its area 
a Tkmplk of Maiis Ultor, vowed by Augustus 
in the civil war which he had undertaken to avenge 
his father’s death:— 

“ Mars ades, et satia scelorato sanguine ferrum, 
Stetque favor causa pro ineliore tuus. 

Templa feres, et, me victore, vocaberis Ultor. 
Voverat, et fiiso laetus ab hoste redit.” 

(Ov. Fast. V. 575, seq.) 

This temple was appointed to be the place where 
the senate should consult about wars and triumphs, 
where provinces cum imperio should be conferred, 
and where victorious generals should deposit the in¬ 
signia of their triumphs (Suet. Aug. 29). The forum 
was constructed on a smaller scale than Augustus 
had intended, because be could not obtain the consent 
of some neighbouring householders to part with their 
property (/5. 56). It was opened for business before 
the temple was finished, which was dedicated b. c. 

( (76. 29; Veil Pat. ii. 100). The foimm ex¬ 
tended on each bide of the temple in a semicircular 
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shape (Palladio, Archit. iv.), with porticoes, in which 
Augustus erected the statues of the most eminent 
Roman generals. On each side of tlio temple were 
subsequently erected triumphal arches in honour of 
Gormanicus and Dnisus, with their statues (Tac. 
An7i. ii. 64). The temple is said to have been very 
splendid (Plin. xxxvi. 54), and was adorned, 
as well as the forum, witli many works of art (76. 
vii. 53, xxxiv. 18, xxxv. 10; Ov. Fast. v. 555, &c.). 
The Salii were accustomed to banquet Ijere; and an 
anecdote is recorded of the emperor Claudius, that 
once when he was sitting in judgment in this forum, 
he was so attracted by the savoury odour of the 
dinner preparing for these priests, that lie quitted 
the tribunal and joined their party. (Suet. Claud. 
33.) This anecdote has partly served to identify 
the site of the temple, an inscription liaving been 
discovered on one of tlie remaining walls in which 
the Salii and their Mansiones are mentioned (Canina, 
Foro Rom. p. 150). 

The remains of three of the columns, with their 
entablature, of the temple of Mars Ultor are still to 
be seen near the place called the Arco de' Pa?itnni. 
It must therefore have adjoined tlie back of the 
Forum Caesaris. These tliree columns, which are 
tall and handsome, are of the Corinthian order. All 
we know respecting the history of the Forum 
Augusti is that it was restored by Hadrian (Spart. 
Hadr. 19). The church of S. Basilio was probably 
built on the site of the temple (^Ordo Rom. 1143; 
Mabiil. Mas. Ital. ii. p. 143). 



Forum Transitorlum or Forum Nervac. —IJiis 
forum was begun by Doiiiitian, but completvd and 
dedicated by Nerva (Suet. Dorn. 5; Anr. Viet. Cues. 
12). We have said that Doinitian had a particular 
j)redilection for Minerva, and he founded a large 
Aedks Minervak in this forum (“ Dedicate prius 
foro, quod appellatur Pervium, quo aedes Minervae 
cminentior consurgit*et magnificentior,” A. Vii t. lb.). 
From this circumstance it was also called Forum 
Palladium (“Limina jiost Pacis Palladiumque forum,” 
Mart. i. 2. 8); besides which it also had the name 
of Pervium or Transitorium, apparently because it 
was traversed by a street which connected the N. 
and S. sides of the city, which was not tlie case 
with the other fora (Niebuhr, in the Beschreihung 
Roms, iii. p. 282). ThusLampridius {Alex. Sev.28): 
“ III foro Divi Nervae, quod Transitorium dicitur;” 
and Aurelius Victor in the passage just cited. From 
the line of Martial's before quoted, it appears to have 
adjoined the temple of Peace, erected by Vespasian, 
which we shall have occasion to describe in another 
section. There appears to have stood upon it a 
temple, or rather perhaps fourfold archw.ay of Janus 
Quadrifrons, probably somewhat resembling that 
which still exists near B. Georgia in Velabro, con¬ 
necting the roads which led to the four different 
forums, namely, the Forum Romanum, Forum Cae- 
saris. Forum Nervae, and Forum Pacis, as Vespasian’s 
temple of Peace was sometimes called. The passage 
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bofore quoted from Serviua (jid Aen. vli. 607), how¬ 
ever absurd in other respects, may at least be received 
as evidence of the existence of such a Janus liere, 
especially as it is confirmed by other writers. Thus 
Joannes Lydus: Ka\ roiovrov avrov &,ya\fjLa (T«Tpd- 
fiop<l>ov') iv Ty ip6p(p TouNfp^a ir\ Kal vvv \4y€Tai 
cr^ffaxrfiivov (de Mens. iv. 1). So also Martial: — 

“ Nunc tua Caosareis cinjs^untur limina donis 
Et fora tot nuiiieros, Jane, quot ora geris ” 
(x. 28. 5). 

In the middle aejes tliis Janus-teinple appears to 
have borne the name of NoaKs Ark. 

In tlie time of Pope Paul V. considerable remains 
existed of the pronaos, or vestibule of this temple of 
Minerva, consisting of several columns with their 
entablature, with the following inscription: imp. 
NEUVA. OAESAK. AVG. PONT. MAX. TKIIl. POT. 

II. IMP. II. piiocos. (Canina, Foro Rom. p. 171.) 
I’aul took these columns to adorn his fountain, the 
Acqua Paolo, on the Janiculum. In the Via 
Alessandrina there are still remains of the wall of 
peperino which formed the enclosure of the forum, 
together with two large Corinthian columns half 
buried in the earth, now called the Colonnacce. 
Their entablature is covered with mutilated reliefs, 
and over them is an Attic, with a figure of Minerva, 
also in relief! The situation of the forum of Nerva, 
and the remains of it existing in his time, are de- 
cribed by Palladio (^Architettura, lib. iv.), also by 
Du Pdrac (tom. vi.), who obseiwes, that it w'as then 
the most "■omplete ruin of a forum in Rome. The 
Colonnacce are repre.sonted by Gamucci, Antichita 
di Roma, p. 55; Desgodetz, p. 1511, seq.; Overbeke, 
pi. 39. There is a good description of the f Ta of 
Augustus and Nerva by Niebuhr in the Beschrcihmg 
Roms, vol. iii. p. 275. 

Foi'um Trajani. Thus between the Capitoline 
and Palatine hills, the V'’elian ridge and the ascent 
of the Quirinal, the valley was almost filled with a 
pjdcndid series of public places, which we might 
imagine could hardly be surpassed. Yet it was re¬ 
served for Trajan to complete another forum, still 
more magnificent than any of the preceding ones, 
for the construction of which the Quirinal itself was 
forced to yield up part of its mass. Previously 
to the time of Trajan that hill was connected 
with the Capitoline by a sort of isthmus, or slen¬ 
der neck; the narrow and unuven defile between 
them was covered with private houses, and tra¬ 
versed only by a single road of communiciition 
between the forum and Campus Martius. But 
on the western side of this defile lay one of the 
handsomest quarters of Rome, containing the Septa 
Julia, the Flaminiau circus, the theatres of Balbus, 
I’ompcy, and Marcellus, together with those temples 
and })orticoes which so much excited the admiration 
of Strabo, and which ho has described In a passage 
quoted in the former part of this article. The de¬ 
sign of the forum of Trajan was, therefore, to con¬ 
nect this quarter of the town with the imperial fora 
in a manner not unworthy of the magnificent struc¬ 
tures on either side of it. This gigantic work, a 
portion of which still remains, though the greater 
part has disappeared under the united influences of 
time and barbarism, is supposed to have been pro¬ 
jected, and even begun, by Domitian. (Aur. Viet. 
C<ies. 13; Hieron. i. p. 443, Rone.; Cassiod. Chron. 
ii. p, 197.) It was, however, executed by Trajan, 
with the assistance of the celebrated architect Apollo- 
dorus of Damascus. (Dion Cass. Ixix. 4.) But no 
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ancient author has left us a satisfactory description 
of it, and we are obliged to make out the plan, as 
best we may, from what we can trace of the remains; 
a task somewhat aided by the excavations made by 
the French when they had possession of Rome at the 
commencement of the present century. (See Tournon, 
Etudes Statist. Rome, tom, ii. p. 253, pi. 28, 29; 
Fea, Notkie degli scavi nelV Anfiteatro Flavio e 
nel Foro Traiano, Rom. 1813; Bunsen, Les Forum 
de Rome, ii^« partie, p. 24, seq.) This immense 
work Consisted of the following parts ; — 

1. The funim, properly so called, a large open 
area immediately adjoining the NW. sides of the fora 
of Caesar and Augustus, and filling the whole space 
between the Capitoline and Quirinal, - much of the 
latter hill, indeed, and some of the former, having 
been cut away iu order to make room for it. Tliis 
part, which was called the area or atrium fori (Gell. 
xiii. 24; Amm. Marc. xvi. 10), contained, in the 
middle, an equestrian str.tue of Trajan, and was 
adorned with many other statues. The SW. and NE. 
side.s of this square where the ground had been cut 
away from the hills, was occupied with semicircular 
buildings. There are still large remains of that under 
the Quirinal, wliich are vulgarly called the baths of 
Paullus Aemilius. The lower part of this edifice, 
which has only been laid open within the last few 
years, consists of quadrangular niches, which pro¬ 
bably served as little shops ; above them was a vaulted 
portico, with I’ooms and staircases leading to the 
upper fiwirs. Piranesi and other topographers con¬ 
jectured that there was another similar building 
on the side of the Capitol, at the place called the 
Chiavi cT Oro; but Canina was the first to demon¬ 
strate its existence in his Indicazione Topograjica. 
Al(»ng the front of each of tlie crescents thus formed 
there seems to have been a portico, which gave the 
forum its proper rectangular form. The forum was 
thus divided into three parts, through both the ex¬ 
terior ones of wJiicli there was a road for carriages, 
a.s appears fi-om traces of pavement; whilst the square, 
or middle division was paved with flag-stones. In 
the middle of the SE. side there seems to have been 
a triumphal arch, vestiges of which were discovered 
in the time of Flaminio Vacca (^Memorie, no. 40), 
forming the principal entrance on the side of the 
imperial foj’a 
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2. Next to the forum on the NW. side lay the Ba- 
sii.ioA Ulpia, which extended across it lengthways, 
and thus served to form one of its sides. The basi¬ 
lica was called Ulpia from Trajan’s family name. 
The plan of the middle part is now laid entirely open. 
It seems to have been divided internally by four rows 
of columns, thus forming five aisles, with circular 
ahsides or chalcWca at each end. During the ex- 
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cavations the bases of these columns were discorered 
partly in their original situation. But it is doubtful 
-whether the fragments of columns of gray granite 
now seen there belonged to the interior of the basi¬ 
lica ; it is more probable that it had columns of 
giallo anttico mipaonezzato, remains of which have 
been found (Nibby, For. Trajano, p. 353). The 
floor was paved with slabs of the same marbles. It 
is supposed from the authority of two passages in 
Pausanias to have had a bronze roof (v. 12, x. 5). 
On the side which faced the forum were three mag¬ 
nificent entrances, a large one in (he middle and two 
smaller on each side, decorated with columns, as may 
be seen on medals. 
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On the NW. side of the basilica stood, and still 
stands, the Column of TKAjAN,the finest monument 
of the kind in the world. Tliis column was intended 
to answer two purposes : to serve as a sepulchre for 
Trajan, and to indicate by its height tlie depth of 
soil excavated in order to make room for the forum 
and its buildings. The latter object is expressed by 
the inscription, which runs as follows :— 

8 KNATVS . POrVLVSQVE . KOMANVS . 

IMP. CAESAKI . DIVI . NEUVAE , F. NERVAK 
TUAIANO . AVG. GERM. OACICO . PONTIF. 
MAXIMO . TRIB. POT. XVII. IMP. VI. COS. VI. P. F. 

AD . DECLAKANDVM . QVANTAE . AI.TITVDINIS 

MONS . ET . LOevS . TANt[iS . OPERljltVS . SIT 

w [koestvs. 

(Cf. Aur. Viet .Epit 13; Dion Cass. Ixviii. 1G). The 
height of the column, including the pedestal, is 127^ 
English feet. The diameter at the base is between 
12 and 13 feet, and rather more than a foot less at 
the top. The shaft consists of 19 cylindrical pieces 
cf white marble, in which steps are cut for ascending 
the interior. On the top was a statue of Trajan, 
now replaced by that of St. Peter, erected by Pope 
Sixtus V. When the tomb beneatli was opened by the 
same pontiff, in 1585, it was discovered to bo empty. 
Bound the column runs a spiral band of admirable 
reliefs, representing the wars of Trajan against De- 
cebalus, and containing no fewer than 2500 human 
figures. The height of the reliefs at the bottom is 
2 feet, increasing to nearly double that size at the 
top ; thus doing away with the natural effect of 
distance, and presenting the figures to the spectator 
of the same size throughout. The best description.s 
of tjbis magnificent column will be found in Fabretti, 
De CoUfi/^ Trajanij Rome, 1690, witli plates by 
Pietro Santi Bartoli; Piranesi, Trofeo, o sia mag- 
nijica CoUrnna Coclide, ffc., with large folio drawings; 
De Boon, Colonna Trajana designata. 

Thd colnmD stood in an open space of no great 
extent, being 6G feet long and 56 broad. This 
VOL, XL 
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space was bounded on its two sides by porticoes 
with double columns. In the NW. side of the ba- 
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silica,* on either side of the column, were two libra¬ 
ries, the Biijliotheca Graeca and Latina, as 
indicated by Sidonius;— 

“ Cum meis poni statuam perennem 
Nerva Trajanus titulis videret 
Inter auctores utriusque fixam 

Bibliotliecae.”—(ix. Eptgr. 16.) 


* It is remarkable, however, that the librj^ is 
called by A. Gellius, “ Bibliotheca templi Trsyani ” 
(xi. 17). 
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3, There are evident traces tliat Trajan’s forom 
extended still farther to the NW., though it is 
doubtful whether this extension was owing to Trajan 
himself or to Hadrian. Excavations in this direc¬ 
tion have brought to light enormous granite pillars 
belonging probably to the temple which Hadrian 
dedicated to Trajan (Spart. lladr, 19), anc. which 
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Is mentioned in tho Notitia in conjunction with the 
column. This is further confirmed by some in¬ 
scriptions bearing the name of Hadrian which have 
been discovered in this quarter. (Bunsen, Lea Fo¬ 
rum Romains, ii**® partie, p. 35.) Thus the space 
occupied by the.se noble structures extended from 
tho fora of Cae.sar and Augustus almost to the Via 
Lata, or to the modern Piazza degli Apostjoli. 

How long the forum of Trajan existed is un¬ 
certain. Tho Anonymous of Einsiedlen mentions it 
in the way from Porta Nomentana to tho Forum i 
Romanum. In the Mirahilia it seems to bo spoken 
of us a thing that has disappeared. 

VI. The Palatine and Velia. 

After the Capifid and forum, tho Palatine hill is 
undoubtedly the most interesting spot at Rome, both 
from its having been the cradle of the etenml city, 
and also the seat of its matured power—the resi¬ 
dence of the emperors when those emperors ruled 
the world, or, in the words of Tacitus, “ ipsa imperii 
arx ” (//. iii. 70),—a circumstance from which it 
has given nan)e to the residences of subsequent 
princes. (Dion Cass. liii. 16.) In treating of the 
topography of tliis region, and indeed of that of the 
remainder of the city, we shall not endeavour to ob¬ 
serve a chronological order, as was desirable in treat¬ 
ing of the forum, in order that the reader might 
gain a clear idea of its appearance in the various 
periods of Roman history; but shall follow the most 
cooTenient method without regard to the dates of the 
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different objects mentioned. We have already dc- 
scribed the situation and height of the hill. The 
latter, however, cannot be very accurately given, as 
the soil is covered to a great depth with rubbish, 
the sole remains of those magnificent edifices which 
once stood upon it. On the side of the Circus Maxi¬ 
mus, indeed, in the Vigna del Collegia Inglese, these 
ruins assume something of a more definite form; 
but the gigantic arches and terraces at that part, 
though they may still excite our wonder, are not 
sufficiently perfect to enable us to trace any plan 
of the buildings which they once formed. How¬ 
ever, they must all have been subsequent to the 
time of Nero; since the ravages of the fire under 
that emperor were particularly destructive on the 
Palatine hill. Hence the chief topographical inte¬ 
rest attaches to the declivities of the hill, which 
present more facilities for ascertaining spots con¬ 
nected with and sanctified by the early tr^itions of 
the city,—of wliich several have already been dis 
cussed, as the Porta Romanula and Clivus Victoriae, 
the Porta Mugionis, the Curiae Veteres, &c. 

Wo have already seen that the declivity towards 
the Capitoline hill was called Germalus or 
j Cermaj^us; but though in ancient times this was 
' regarded as a separate hill, the reason is not 
clear, since it by no means presents any distinct 
feature.^, like the Velia. Here was the Lupekcal, 
according to tradition a grotto sacred to Pan ever 
since the time of the Arcadians (Dionys. i. 32, 79), 
and near it the Ficus Ruminalis, or sacred fig-tree, 
under which Romulus and Remus were discovered 
suckled by the wolf. It is difficult to determine the 
exact spot of the Lupcrcal. Evander points it out 
to Aeneas as lying “ gelida sub nipe ” (Virg. Aen. 
viii. 343), and Dionysius (/. c.) describes it as on 
the road (kot^ r^p '6Bov) leading to the Circus 
Maximus; and his authority is preferable to that of 
Servius, who describes it as “ in Circo ” (ad Aen. 
viii. 90). Its most probable site therefore is at the 
western angle of the hill, towards the circus. Its 
situation is in some degree connected with that of 
tho Casa Romuli. The description of the lOlh 
Regio, or Palatine, in the Notitia begins at the Casa 
Romuli, and proceeding round the base of the hill 
to the N. and E. ends, in coming from the circus, 
with the Lupcrcal; whence it is plain that the Casa 
Romuli must have stood a little to the N. of it. 
Plutarch notices the Casa Romuli, which was also 
c.'illed Tugurium Faustuli, in the following manner: 
'VwfihXos 5^ (vKfi) irapit rot/s \eyop4povs Ba9jUoi;r 
KoA-fir • oZ»Tot Se elai nrepl r^p eis rhp Irntd- 

Spofiop rhp fxiyay 4 k Uakaprlov Kard€aa'ip (Rom. 
20). Hero the expression KoA^^ is puzzling, 
as an equivalent name does not occur in any Latin 
author. Properly signifies the seashore, and 
cannot therefore be applied to the banks of the 
Tiber: nor, in prose at least, to an inland bank. 
Hence Preller is inclined to think that it is merely 
Plultirch’s awkward translation of the Roman name 
for a place called Pvlcra Rupee, which obtained 
this appellation after the Lupercal had been restored 
by Augustus and adorned with architectural ele¬ 
vations. (Regionen, p. 181.) But Plutarch was 
surely master of his own language; and though he 
may not have been a very profound Latin scholar, 
yet as he lived some time in Rome and occupied 
liimself with studying the history and manners of 
the people, we may perhaps give him credit for 
knowing the difference between rvpes and liUus, 
It seems more probable therefore that the Roman 
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name of the place alluded to was PuLcmuM Littus 
than Fulcra Rupee (though unfortunately we do not 
find it mentioned in any I^tin author), and that, like 
the Casa Romnli and Lupercal, it was a traditionary 
name, as old as the stoiy of Bomulus and Remus 
itself. According to that story, we must recollect 
that the iTiber had overflowed its banks and formed 
a lake here, and that the cradle was washed ashore 
at the foot of the Palatine; whence the name littus^ 
which is frequently used of the shores of a lake, 
might without impropriety be applied to this spot. 
The $a$fioi or steps mentioned by Plutarch in the 
preceding passage were of course a more recent 
work, but their date cannot be fixed. Propertius 
(v. 1. 9) seems to allude to them in the following 
passage as existing even in the time of Romulus and 
Remus' 

Qua gradibus domus ista Remi se sustulit olim 
Unus erat fratrum maxima regna focus.” 

But though we can hardly imagine their existence 
at that time, yet the passage at all events suffices 
to prove the existence of the steps in the time of 
Augustus. Becker, however, will by no means al¬ 
low this. (Handb. p. 420 and note.) Plutarch 
goes on to say that in the neighbourhood of the 
Casa Romuli stood the clierry-tree said to have 
sprung from the lance hurled by Romulus from the 
Aventine to the Palatine; and that the tree withered 
and died from the roots having been injured when 
Caius Caesar (Caligula) caused the steps to be 
made there. (Patou 5^ Kalcrapos, &5 (pacrij rds 
6.ua€d<r€is iina'Ktvd^ot'Tos koI roov r€xvirS>v irepto- 
pvTrdvrtot/ rd 7F\ri<riou, i\adoy at pl^ai KaKwOetaat 
Tcavrdiraaiy Koi rh (pvrhv e/napdpdri,) Hence 
Becker draws the conclusion that this was the origin 
of the steps, and that they did not exist before the 
time of Caligula. But this is by no means a neces¬ 
sary consequence from Plutarch’s words, since im- 
<rKtvd(<» often signifies to repair or make better. 
We find the same steps mentioned by Solinus under 
the name of Scalae Caci: “ Ad supercilium scalarum 
Caci habet terminum (Rorna Quadrats), ubi tu- 
guriura fuit Faustuli. Ibi Romulus inansitavit,” &c. 
(i. 18). It cannot be doubted that these are the .same 
steps mentioned by Propertius and Plutarch. Ger¬ 
hard proposed to emend this passage by reading Caii 
for Caci; an emendation of which Becker of course 
approved, as it suits his view that the steps did not 
exist before the time of Caligula, But unfortunately 
ho was not aware of a passage in Diodorus Siculus 
which also mentions these steps in a manner con¬ 
firmatory of tlie account of Solinus and Propertius; 
rov bh Kafctov iv naAarf^ KaraSaals icrrip 
tlxovaa Kidiprjp KXipoKa rijp oPo/Lia^o/i^Pijp dir’ 
iK€iPov KaKlap (iv. 21). And as Diodorus wrote 
in the age of Augustus, the existence of the steps 
before the time of Caligula is thus proved. 

An Aedes Romuli is also mentioned on the Ger¬ 
mains in the sacred books of the Argives quoted by 
Varro (L. L. v. § 54, MUll.); but it is not found in 
any other author, and hence it may appear doubtful 
whether it is not the same as the Casa Romuli. 
The round church of S. Teodoro on the W. side of 
the Palatine has frequently been identified with 
this Aedes Romuli, and it is very probable that it 
was built over the remains of some ancient temple; 
but it is too far from the circus to have been the 
Oasa Romuli, which lay more towards S. A nastasia. 
Besides tlie Casa seems to have been notiiing more 
t h a n a little thatched hut; of which, as we have 
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seen, there appears to have been a duplicate on the 
Capitol. 

In the dearth of any more accurate information 
we cannot fix the situation of these venerable relies 
of Roman antiquity more precisely than may be 
gathered from the preceding general indications. 
M. Valerius Messala and C. Cassius Longinus, who 
were censors in b.c. 154, projected, and even began, 
a theatre at this spot, which was to extend from, the 
Lupercal on the Germalus towards the Palatine. 
But this scheme was opposed by the rigid morality 
of Scipio Nasica, and all the works were put up to 
auction and sold. (Veil. Pat. i. 15; Val. Max. ii. 
4. § 2; Appian, B. C. i. 28.) The Lupeical is men¬ 
tioned in the Monumenfum Ancyranum^ as recon¬ 
structed by Augustus; whence Canina infers that 
the ancient one must have been destroyed when 
this theatre was commenced. {IndicazUme Topogr. 
p. 460,1850.) The Casa Romuli is represented by 
Fabius Pictor, as translated by Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus (i. 79), to have been carefully preserved 
in his time, the damage occasioned by age or tem¬ 
pests being made good according to the ancient 
pattern. Whether the building mentioned in the 
Notitia was still the same it is impossible to say. 

We have already noticed, when treating of the 
city of Romulus, the Sanctuaky of Victoria— 
most probably a sacred grove—and the Clivus 
ViCTORiAK on the NW. slope of the Palatine. 
At or near this spot an Af.des Matris Djcum 
was erected B. c. 191, to contain the image of the 
Mater Idaea, which Scipio Nasica had brought 
from Asia thirteen years before. (Liv. xxxvi. 35; 
Cic. Har. R, 12.) It must have l^en to the N. of 
the Ca.sa Romuli, since it is mentioned after it in 
the Notitia, when proceeding in that direction, yet 
at some distance from the N. point of the hill, be¬ 
tween which and the temple the Domus Tiberiana 
must have intervened. It is recorded as having been 
twice burnt down; once in b. c. 110, when it was 
rebuilt by Metellus (Jul. Obs. 99), and again in 
A. D. 2, in the same fire which destroyed the palace 
of Augustus, by whom it was restored. (Val. Max. 
i. 8. § 11; Dion Cass. Iv. 12; Mon. Ancyr.). It 
must also have been destroyed in the conflagration 
under Nero, and again rebuilt. Becker {Handb. 
p. 421) observes that its front must have faced the 
E., as the statue of the Magna Mater Idaea is 
described by Dion Cassius as looking that way 
(xlvi. 43). But this relates only to the statue; 
and we fancy that there is some reason to believe, 
from a passage in Martial, that the temple was a 
round one, and could not therefore be properly said 
to face any way. In this passage two temples are 
mentioned (i, 70.9):— 

“ Flectc vias hac qua madidi sunt tecta Lyaei 
Et Cybeles picto stat Corybante tholus.” 

Becker observes (p. 422) that the age and situation 
of the temples here mentioned cannot be determined, 
as they occur nowhere else; and this seems to be true 
of the temple of Bacchus; but there appears to be no 
reason why the Tholus Cybelf.s —which Becker 
writes Torus, without any apparent meaning—^may 
not have been the Aedes Matris Deum before referred 
to. The description of the road to the house of 
Proculus given in this epigram suits the situation 
of this temple ; and the liouse itself is mentioned as 
“ ncc propior quam I’hocbus amat.” Now, the temple 
of Apollo, built by Augustus, lay close to that of the 
Idaean Mother, as we shall see presently; and, 
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indeed, thej are mentioned in one breath in the 
Notitia, (“ Aedem Matris Deum et Apollinia Khain- 
nuaii”) That this Tholus Cybeles may have been 
the temple which once occupied the site of the 
present circular church of S. Teodoro before referred 
to, we can only offer a conjecture; its situation, at 
least, admirably corresponds with that of the temple 
of the Idaean Mother. 

We find a temple of this deity, as well as one of 
JuvKNTAS mentioned in the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum (tab. iv. 1. 8) as erected by Augustus on the 
Palatine. The first of these may, however, have 
been only a restoration of the ancient temple. We 
can Imrdly conclude from the word feci that it was 
an entirely new and separate structure; since we find 
the same word used in that record with relation to 
other edifices wliich were among the most ancient in 
Rome, and of which it is not likely that there 
should have been duplicates : such as tlie temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius on the Capitol, that of Quirinus, 
that of Juno Regina on the Aventine, and others. 
In these cases it seems probable that the edifices 
were in .such a ruinous state from long neglect that 
Augustus found it necessary to rebuild them from 
their foundations; which would justify the use of the 
word feci instead oirefed^ hut hardly the regarding of 
tlieni as entirely new temples. The great care used 
by Augustus in re.storing the ancient temples is 
alluded to by Horace {Od. iii. 6). TJic teinpio of 
Juventas may possibly have been new; at all events 
it could hardly have beou the one dedicated by 
0. Licliiius Lucullus about the same tiine as that of 
the Mater Magna Maea, since the former was in 
the Circus Maximus. (Liv. xxxvi. 36 ; cf. Cic. 
Brat. 18, cd Att. i. 18.) 

What the Pentapyli’M may have been which is 
mentioned in the Nutitia between the temple of 
Apollo and tlie palace of Augustus, it is difficult to 
say, except that it was probably a building with five 
gates. Preller (^Reyionen, p. 183) cites a passage 
from an anonymous describer of the Antiquities of 
Constantinople in Banduri {Imp. Orient, i. p. 21), 
in whicli a building in that city called Tetrapylum, 
which was used for depositing and bewailing the 
corpse of the emperor, or of tliat of any member of 
hi.s family, is mentioned ; and as this building is 
said to have been imitated from one at Rome, Preller 
thinks it highly probable that the Pentapylum in 
question may have afibrded the model, and been used 
for a .similar purpose. 

Of the temples of JuriTEU Victor and Jupiter 
Stator — the former near the Nova Via and Porta 
Mugionis, the latter farther off towards the Sacra Via | 
— we have already spoken when describing the Ro- j 
inulean city; besides which there seems to have been 
a temple of Jupiter Propuonator, probably of 
the time of the Antonines, known only from an in¬ 
scription. (Gruter. ccc. 2; Orell. 42; Canina, /n- 
dicaziime, p. 469.) We have also had occasion to 
mention the Curiae Vetkrks and the sacellum of 
Fortona Bespiciens. Other ancient buildings 
and shrines on the Palatine, the sites of which 
cannot be exactly determined, were the Curia 
Sauorum (Palatinorura), where tlie ancilia and 
the lituus Bomuli were preserved, probably not 
far fmm the temple of Vesta (Dionys. ii. 70; Cic, 
JHv, i. 17 ; Gruter, Irucr. clxiii. 5; Orell. 2244); 
a fanum, or Ara Febris (Cic. L^. ii. 11; Val. 
Max. ii. 5. § 6; Pliu. ii. 5), an ancient sacellum 
of the Dka Viriplaoa, the appeasing deity of 
connubial quarrels (Val. Max. ii. 1. ^ 6); and an j 
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*A<ppo9tcrtoy, or Temple of Venus (Dion Cass; 
Ixxiv. 3). 

When the Romans began to improve their do¬ 
mestic architecture, and to build finer houses than 
those which had contented their more simple ances¬ 
tors, the Palatine, from its excellent and convenient 
situation, early became a fashionable quarter. We 
have already alluded slightly to some of the more 
noted residences on this hill. The house of Vitru¬ 
vius Vaccus is one of the most ancient which we 
find mentioned in this quarter. It was pulled down in 
B. c. 330 in consequence of the treasonous practices 
of its owner; after which the site remained unbuilt 
upon, and obtained the name of Vacci Prata (Liv. 
viii. 19; Ps. Cic. p. Bom. 38); but how long it 
remained in this state it is impossible to say. The 
Porticus Catuli rose on the Palatine from a similar 
cause. Its site had previously been occupied by the 
house of M. Fulvius Flaccus, who perished in the 
sedition of C. Gracchus : the house was then razed, 
and the ground on which it stood called Flacciana 
Area, till this poHico was erected on it by Q. Luta- 
tiiis Catulus, after his Cimbric victory. (Val. Max. 
vi. 3. § I; Ps. Cic. p. Bom. 43.) Near it stood the 
House of Cicero which he bought of Crassus,— 
probably not the celebrated orator,—the fate of which 
we have already related. It seems to have been on 
the NE. side of the Palatine, as Cicero is described 
by Plutarch as traversing the Sacra Via in order to 
arrive at the forum {Cic. 22); and Vettius calls 
Cicero “ viciniim consulis,” that is, of Caesar, who 
then dwelt in the Regia {ad Att. ii. 24). Catiline’s 
House was also on the Palatine, and was annexed 
by Augustus to his re.sidence. (Suet. Ill Gramm. 
17.) Here also was a House op Antonius, which 
Augustus presented to Agrippa and Messala (Dion 
Cass. liii. 27); and also the House of Scaurus, 
famed for its magnificence. (Cic. »Scattr. 27; Plin. 
xxxvi. 3.) 

With the reign of Augustus a new era commenced 
for the Palatine. It was now marked out for the 
imperial residence; and in process of time, the 
buildings erected by successive emperors monopolised 
the hill, and excluded all private possessions. Au¬ 
gustus was born in this Region, at a place called 
ad Capita Bubula, the situation of which we are 
unable to determine (Suet. Aug. 5). In early man¬ 
hood he occupied the house of the orator C. Licinius 
Calvus “ juxta forum super scalas anularias ” (/6. 
72); but neither can the site of this be more defi¬ 
nitely fixed. Hence he removed to the Palatine, where 
he at first occupied the House of Hobtensius, 
a dwelling conspicuous neither for size nor splendour. 
(76.) After his victory over Sextus Pompeius, he 
appears to have purchased several houses adjoining 
his own, and to have vowed the Temple op AiH:)LLCi, 
which he afterwards built (Veil. Pat. ii. 81; Dion 
Cass. Ixix. 15.) This temple, the second dedicated 
to that deity at Rome—the earlier one being in the 
Circus Flaminius—does not,however,appear to have 
been begun till after the battle of Actium, or at all 
events the plan of it was extended after that event. 
It is well known that after that victory Augustus 
dedicated a temple to the Leucadian Apollo near 
Actium, and in like manner the new structure on 
the Palatine was referred to the same deity; whence 
the phrases “ Actius Apollo ” (Virg. Aen. viii. 704; 
Prop. iv. 6. 07), and “ Phoebus Navalis” (—“ubi 
Navali slant sacra Palatia Phoebo,” Prop. iv. 1.8). It 
was dedicated in b. g. 27. It was sorrooiided with 
a portico containing the Bibuotheoab Gbajbca 
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BT' Latina- (Snet. Aug. 29; Dion Cass. Inl 1; 

Aticgr.) These far-famed libraries were quite 
distinct institutions, as appears from monumental 
inscriptions to slaves and freedmen attached to 
them, who are mentioned as “ a Bibliotheca Latina 
Apolhnis;^” or, “ a Bibliotheca Graeca Palatina” 
(Panvinius in Graevius, Thes. iii. col. 305; Orell. 
Inscr. 40, 41). In them were the busts or clipeatae 
imagines of distinguished authors. (Tac. Ann. ii. 
83.) Propertius, in a short poem (iii. 29), has 
given so vivid a description of the whole building, 
that we cannot do better than insert it;— 

“ Quaeris cur veniam tibi tardior ? Aurea Phoebo 
Porticus a magno Caesare aperta fuit 

Tota erat in speciem Poenis digesta columnis 
Inter quas Danai femina turba sen is. 

Hie equidem Phoebo visus mihi pulchrior ipso 
Marmoreus tacita carmen hiare l^^ra. 

Atque aram circum steterant armenta Myronis 
Quatuor artificis, vivida signa, boves. 

Turn medium claro surgebat marmore templum 
Et patria Phoebo carius Ortygia. 

In quo Solis erat supra fastigia currus 
Et valvae Libyci nobile dentis opus. 

Altera dejectoa Pamassi vertico Gallos 
Altera moorebat funera Tantalidos. 

Delude inter matrem deus atque inter sororem 
Pythias in longa carmina veste sonat.” 

Hence we learn that the columns of tho portico 
were of African marble, and between them stood 
statues of the fifty daughters of Danaus (cf. Ovid. 
Amor. ii. 2. 4.) According to Acron, fifty eques¬ 
trian statues of the sons of Danaus also stood in the 
open space. (Schol. ad Pers. ii. 56.) The temple 
itself was of solid white marble from Luna (Car¬ 
rara). (Serv. Virg. Aen. viii. 720.) The statue 
alluded to by Propertius as “ Phoebo pulchrior 
ipso " was that of Augustus himself, which repre¬ 
sented him in the dress and attitude of Apollo. 
(Schol. Cruq. ad Hor. Ep. i. 3, 17; Serv. ad Virg. 
Ec. iv. 10.) In the library was also a colossal 
bronze statue of Apollo, 50 feet in height (Plin. 
zxxiv. 18), as well as many precious works of 
art. (Ib. xxxiv. 8, xxxvii. 5, &c.) The Sibylline 
books Were preserved in the temple (Suet. Aug. 31; 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. 3) before which was the sxiacious 
place called the Area Afoiximis. 

From all these notices we may gather some idea of 
the splendour of this celebrated temple; but its exact 
Bite, as well as that of the Paiace of Augustus, 
is nowhere clearly intimated. From seveial pis- 
sages, however, which have been cited when dis¬ 
cussing the situation of the Porta Mugionis, we may 
infer pretty accurately that the latter must iiave 
stood at the NE. side of the Palatine, between the 
arch of Titus and the temple of Vesta. {S. Maria 
Liberatrice.) It appears from a passage in Ovid 
(“ Inde tenore pari,'* fc., Trist. iii. 1. 59), that tho 
temple must have lain some way beyond the palace, 
and there seems to be no reason why we may not 
place it near S. Teodoroy though it stood perhaps 
on the summit of the hill. This seems to be the 
spot indicated in the Notitia. The temple is there 
called “ aedis Apollinis RhamntuiV *—an epithet not 
easily ex{dained, notwithstanding the attempt of 
Preller(/i^‘onen, p. 182); although there can be no 
doubt that the temple built by Augustas is meant. 

In the same document a Domus Tibkriana, or 
palace of Tiberius, is mentioned as distinct from that 
of Augustus; a house, indeed, which he probably 
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inherited, as he was bom on the Palatine. (Suet. 
Tib. 5.) In his youth, when he lived in a quiet, 
retired manner, he first inhabited the house of 
Pompey in the Carinae, and afterwards that of 
Maecenas on the Esquiline (75. 1.5); but when he 
became emperor, it is most probable that he resided 
on the Palatine, till he secluded himself in the island 
of Oapreae. The Domus Tiberiana must have stood 
near the NW. corner of the Palatine, since it is 
described as affording an exit into the Velabrum (“ per 
Tiberianarn domum in Velabrum,” Tac.//w^. i. 27). 
Suetonius, speaking of the same departure of Otho, 
says that he hastened out at the back of the palace 
(“ proripuit se a postica parte Palatii,” Oino, 6); from 
which passages it would appear that the two palaces 
were connected together, that of Augustus being the 
more conspicuous towards the forum, whilst that of 
Tiberius formed the back front. It was from the latter 
that Vitellius surveyed the storming of the Capitol. 
(Suet. Vit. 15.) At a later period of the Empire we 
find a Bibliotheca mentioned in the palace of Ti¬ 
berius, which had probably superseded the Palatine 
Library, as the Utter is no longer mentioned. (A. 
Gell. xiii. 19; Vopisc. Prob. 2.) All these build¬ 
ings must, of course, have been destroyed in the fire of 
Nero; but we must assume that, after they were re¬ 
built, the Domus August! ct Tibcrii still continued 
to be distinguished, as they are mentioned as separate 
buildings in the Notitia; and indeed Josephus ex¬ 
pressly says that the different parts of the complex 
of buildings forming the imperial palace were named 
after their respective founders. {Ant. Jud. xix. 1. 
§ 15 ). 

On or near the Palatine we must also place the 
Temflum Auousti — one of tlie only two public 
works which Tiberius undertook at Rome, the other 
being the scena of tho theatre of Pompey. Even 
these he did not live to finish, but left them to be 
completed and dedicated by Caligula. (Tac. Ann. 
vi. 45; Suet. Tib. 47 y Cal. 21.) The circumstance 
of Caligula using this temple as a sort of pier for 
his bridge to the Capitoline makes it doubtful 
whether it could liave stood on the Palatine, nill. 
(Suet. lb. 22.) Yet Pliny (xii. 42) alludes to 
it as “ in Palatii templo; ” and if it was not exactly 
on the summit of the hill, it could not have been 
very far from it. Becker conjectures that the 
Bridge of Caligula passed over the Basilica 
Julia; but tlie only proof is, that Caligula W’as 
accustomed to fling money to tho poplo from the 
roof of the basilica, which he might have ascended 
without a bridge, (Suet. Cal. 37, Jos. Ant. 
Jud. xix. 1. § 11.) The bridge, perhaps, did not 
stand very long. Caligula seems to have made ex¬ 
tensive alterations in the imperial palace, though 
we cannot trace them accurately. (“ Bis vidimus 
urbem totam cingi domibus principum Caii et 
Neronis,” Plin, xxxvi. 24. s. 6.) We have already 
mentioned that he connected the temple of Castor 
with it. Yet in his time there must have been 
still some private dwellings on the NE. side of 
the Palatine, as Pliny mentions that tho lotus- 
trees belonging to the house of Crassus at that spot 
lasted till the fire of Nero. (Ib. xvii. ].) The 
enormous buildings of the last-named emperor 
probably engrossed the whole of the Palatine; at all 
events we hear no more of private houses there 
after the commencement of his reign. We have 
already adverted to Nero’s two palaces. The first of 
these, or Domus Transitoria, with its gardens^ 
though not finished in the same style of splendour 
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M its successor, the domuB avrea^ seems to have 
occupied as large an extent of ground, and to have 
reached from the Palatine to the gardens of Maecenas 
and the agger of Servius on the Esquiline. (Suet. 
JViero, 31 ; Tac. Am. xv. 39.) The Aurea Domus 
was a specimen of insane extravagance. Its atrium 
or vestibule was placed on the Velia, on the spot 
where the temple of Venus and Rome after¬ 
wards stood, and in it rose the colossal Statue 
OP Nkho, 120 feet higli, the base of which is 
still visible at the NW. side of the Colosseum. We 
may gain an idea of the vastness of this residence 
by comparing the prose description of Suetonius with 
the poetical one of Martial, when we shall see that 
the latter has not abused the privilege of his calling. 
(Suet. iVero, 31; Mart, de Sped. 2). It was never 
perfectly finished, and Vespasian, as we have said, 
restored the ground to the public. We know but 
little of the arrangement of the buildings on the 
Palatine itself under Nero, except that the different 
parts appear to have retained their former names. 
Doroitian added much to the palace, now again 
confined to this hill, and fitted it up in a style of 
extraordinary magnificence; but, though we fre¬ 
quently hear of single parts, such as baths, diaetaej 
a portico called Sicilia, a dining-room dignified with 
the appellation of Coenatio Jovis, &c., yet we are 
nowhere presented with a clear idea of it as a 
whole (cf. Pint. Popl. 15; Plin. xxxv. 6. s. 38; 
Capit. Pert. 11; Mart. viii. 36; Stat. Silv. iii. 4. 47, 
iv. 2 18, &c.) The anxiety and terror of the tyrant 
are strikingly depicted in the anecdote told by 
Suetonius (bom. 14), that he caused the walls of the 
portico in which he was accustomed to walk to be 
covered with the stone, or crystallised gypsum, called 
phengiteSf in order that he might ^ able to see 
what was going on behind his back. It is uncertain 
wliere the Adoxaea, or gardens of Adonis, lay, in 
which Domitian received Apollonius of Tyana, and 
which are marked on a fragment of the Capitoline 
plan (Bellori, tab. xi.) Of the history of the palace 
little more is known. Several accounts mention the 
domus aurea as having been burnt down in the reign 
of Trajan (Oros. vii. 12; Hieron, an. 105, p. 447, 
Bone.), and the palace which succeeded it appears 
to have been also destroyed by fire in the reign 
of Commodus (Dion Cass. Ixxii, 24; Herodian, i. 
14.) 

At the southern extremity of the Palatine, Septi- 
mius Soverus built the Skptizonium, considerable 
remains of which existed till near the end of the 
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16th century, when Pope Sixtus V. caused the pillars 
to be carried ofif to the Vatican. Representations of 
the ruins will be found in Du Pdrac (tav. 13) and 
Gamucci (Antichith di Roma, p. 83, Specvlwn Rom. 
Magnificentiae, t. 45). The name of the building, 
which, however, is very variously written in the 
MSS. of different authors, is by some supposed to 
have been derived from its form, by others from the 
circumstance of seven roads meeting at this spot. 
It seems not improbable that a similar place existed 
before the time of Severus, since Suetonius mentions 
that Titus was born near the Septizonium (c. 2); 
though topographers, but without any adequate 
grounds, have assigned this to the 3rd Region. It 
has been inferred from the name that the building 
had seven rows of columns, one above another, but 
this notion seems to be without foundation, as the 
ruins never exhibited traces of more than three rows. 
The tomb of Severus must not be confounded with it, 
which, as we learn from Spartianns, was on the Via 
Appia, and built so as to resemble the Septizonium. 
The same author informs us (Sev. 24) that the design 
of Severus was to make the ^ptizonium an atrium of 
the palace, so that it should be the first object to 
strike the eyes of those coming from Africa, his 
native country. But the true nature and destination 
of the building remain enigmatical. 

We know of no other alterations in the palace 
except some slight ones under the emperors Elaga- 
balus and Alexander Severus. The former conse¬ 
crated there the Temple of Heliogablus (Lampr. 
Heliog. 3; Herodian, v. 5), and opened a public bath, 
also destined apparently as a place of licentiousness 
(Lampr. Ih. 8). Of the buildings of Alexander 
Severus we hear only of a diaeta, erected in honour 
of his mother Julia Mammaea, and commonly called 
“ ad Mammam ” (Id. Al. Sev. 26). These diaetae 
were small isolated buildings, commonly in parks, 
and somewhat resembled a modern Roman casino 
or pavilion (Plin. Ep. ii. 17, v. 6). It is also 
related of both these emperors that they caused the 
streets of the Palatine to be paved with porphyry 
and verde antico (Lampr. Hel. 24, Al, Sev. 25). 
The Palatium was probably inhabited by Maxentius 
during his short reign, after which we hear no 
more of it. That emperor is said to have founded 
baths there. (Catal. Imp. Viem. t. ii. p. 248, 
Rone.) 

The Victoria GERMANiaAXA, the only object 
recorded in the Notitia between the Septizonium and 
the Lupercal, and which must therefore have stood on 
the side next the circus, was probably one of those 
numerous monuments erected either in honour of 
Germanicus, of which Tacitus speaks (Am ii. S3), 
or else to Caracalla, who likewise bore the name of 
Germanicus (Preller, Regionm, p. 187). 

We have already treat^ generally of the Velia and 
Sacra Via, and of some of the principal objects con¬ 
nected with them, as well as of the Nova Via under the 
Palatine. The Nova Via was not a very important 
road, and wo have little more to add respecting it. 
It seems to have begun at the Porta Mugioois, where, 
like the Sacra Via, at the same spot, it was called 
Summa Nova Via (Solin. i. I). From this place it 
ran almost parallel with the Sacra Via, and between 
it and tlie hill, as far as its northern pdnt, where it 
turned to the S., and still continued to run along the 
base of the Palatine as far at least as the Porta 
Romanula (near S. Giorgio in Some, 

indeed, carry it on as far as the Circus Maximns 
(Oanina, Indio. Top. p. 331); a view which does not 
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seem to be. supported by any authority. The lower 
part of it, both on the side of the forum and of the 
Velabmm, was called Infima Nova Via. (Varro, v. 
§ 43, MUli.) Ovid describes it as touching the forum 
(“ Qua Nova Romano nunc Via juncta foro est,” 
Fast. vi. 389); whence we must conclude that not 
only the open space itself, but also the ground 
around it on which the temples and basilicae stood, 
was included under the appellation of forum. A 
road appears, however, to have led from the Nova 
Via to the forum between the temples of Vesta and 
Castor, as is shown by remains of pavement disco¬ 
vered there; and this may have been junction 
alluded to by Ovid, which from his words would 
seem to have been comparatively recent. The Lucus 
Vestae must have Iain behind the Nova Via, towards 
the Palatine, and indeed on the very slope of the 
hill, as appears from the following passages: “ Ex- 
audita vox est a luco Vestae, qui a PaUtii radice in 
Novam Viam devexus est ” (Cic. Div, i. 45); “ M. 
Caedicius de plebe nuntiavit tribunis, se in Nova Via, 
ubi nunc sacellum est supra aedem Vestae vocem 
noctis silentio audisse clariorem humana (Liv. v. 
32). The sacellum hero alluded to wiis that of 
Aius Loquons. (Cic. 1. c. and ii. 32.) It is described 
by Varro (op. Gell. xvi. 17) as “in infima Nova 
Via whence wo must conclude that it was in the 
part near the forum that Caedicius heard the voice. 
Though called Nova, the road must have been of 
high antiquity, since Livy mentions that Tarquinius 
lived in it (i. 47); and perhaps it received its 
name from its newness in comparison with the 
Sacra Via, 

Before we proceed to describe the monuments on 
the Velia, we must observe that some writers, 
and especially the Italian school of topographers 
(Canina, Foro Rom. p. 60, seq., Indie. Top. p. 462), 
do not allow that the Velia consisted of that height 
which lies between the Palatine, the Esquilinc, and 
the eastern side of the forum, but confine the ap¬ 
pellation to the northern angle of the Palatine, 
which, it is contended, like the Germalus, was in 
ancient times considered as distinct from the re¬ 
mainder of the hill. Indeed it appears that Niebuhr 
first applied the name of Velia to the ridge in 
question (/7wt. i. p. 390, Eng. trans.), in which 
view he was of course followed by Bunsen (Beschr. 
iii. p. 81). One of the chief arguments adduced 
against it is the account given of the house of 
Valerius Publicola. Valerius is said to have begun 
building a house on the s.ame spot where Tullus 
Hostilius had previously dwelt (Cic. Rep. ii. 31); 
and the residence of Tullus Hostilius again is re¬ 
corded to have been on the Velia, on the spot 
€i(fterv)ard$ occupied by the Aedis Deum Penatium 
(Varro, ap. Non. xii, 51, p. 363, Gerl.; “ Tullus 
Hostilius in Velia, ubi postea Deum Penatium aedes 
facta est,” Solin. i. 22). Now Bunsen (76, p. 85), 
and after him Becker {de Muris, p. 43, Handb. p. 
249), hold that the Aedes Deum Penatium here 
alluded to was that mentioned by Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis (i. 68) as standing in the short cut which 
led from the forum to the Carinae, in the district 
called 'TtreAafats. The MSS. vary in the spelling 
of this name; but we think with Becker that the 
Velia, or rather “ Sub Velia,” is meant, as Cujacius 
has translated the word: and Casaubon (ad Mon. 
Anyr.) reads OhiKiai. But, whatever opinion 
may be entertained on that point, the other part of 
the description of Dionysius, namely, that the temple 
stood in the short cut between the forum and the 
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Carinao, sufficiently indicates the locality; and W6 
are of opinion, with Becker, that Bunsen arrived at 
a very probable conclusion in identifying this temple 
with the present circular vestibule of the church of 
SS. Cosma e Bamiano. Yet, if we assume with 
those writers that this was the only temple of the 
Penates on the Velia, and consequently the spot on 
which the house of Publicola stood, then we must 
confess that we see considerable force in the objection 
of Canina, that such a situation does not correspond 
with the descriptions given by Cicero, Livy, and 
other writers. All those descriptions convey the 
idea that Publicola’s house stood on a somewhat 
considerable, though not very great, elevation. Thus 
Dionysius characterises tlfe spot as K6<pov twepwe/- 
pevov rrjs kyopas inl/7}\br i-trieiKus Ka\ replropov 
(v. 19). And Cicero says of the house: 
“ Quod in excelsiore loco coepisset aedificaro ” (Rep. 
ii. 31). A still more decisive passage is that of 
Livy: “ Aedificabat in summa Velia ” (ii. 7). For 
how can that spot be called the top of the Velia, 
which was evidently at the bottom, and, according 
to Becker’s own showing, in a district called sub 
Velia? His attempts to evade tlicse difficulties are 
feeble and unsatisfactory (de Muris, p. 45). Yet 
they are not incapable of solution, without abandon¬ 
ing Niebuhr’s theory respecting tlie Velia, which we 
hold to be the true one. There were in fact two 
temples of the Penates on the Velia, namely, that 
identified by Bunsen with SS. Cosma e Damiano, 
and another “ in Summa Velia,” as Livy says; wl»ich 
latter occupied the site of the residence of Tullus 
Hostilius, and of the subsequent one of Valerius 
Publicola. Thus Solinus: “ Tullus Hostilius in 
Velia (habitavit), ubi postea Deum Penatium aedes 
facta est” (i. 22). We cannot determine the length 
of this po.stea; but it was most probably after the 
time of Publicola, and perhaps a great deal later. 
But the other temple was certainly older, as it is 
mentioned in the sacred Iwjks of the Argives (ap. 
Varro, L.L. v. § 54: “ In Velia apud aedem Deum 
Penatium”); and tlms it is plain that there must 
have been two temples. The one in the Summa 
Velia is the Sacellum Larum mentioned by Tacitus, 
in describing the pomocrium of Romulus (Ann. xii. 
24): and tliis is another proof that there were two 
temples; for it is impossible to imagine that the 
pomoerium could have extended so far to the N. as 
the church of SS. Cosma e Damiano. The situa¬ 
tion of this sacellum would answer all the require¬ 
ments of the passages before cited. For there is 
still a very considerable rise from the forum to the 
arch of Titus, near to which the sacellum must 
have stood, which rise was of course much more 
marked when the forum was in its original state, 
or some 20 feet below its present level. Indeed the 
northern angle of the Palatine, which Canina supposes 
to have been the Velia, does not present any great 
difference of height: and thus the objections which 
he justly urges against the aedes near the temple of 
Faustina do not apply to one on the site that we 
have indicated. Besides it appears to us an insu¬ 
perable objection to Canina’s view that he admits 
the spot near the temple of Faustina to have been 
called Sub Velia, though it is separated by a con¬ 
siderable space and by the intervening height, from 
the N. angle of the Palatine. The account of As- 
conius (ad Cic. Pis. 22) of a house of P. Valerius 
“ sub Velia, ubi nunc aedis Victoriae est,” is too 
confused and imperfect to draw any satisfac.tory 
conclusion from it. By all other authorities ’ the 
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Aedis A^ctoriae is said to be not at the foot of the 
FeZio, bat on the immit of the PaJatine. 

But there is anothcAr argument brought forwards 
' by Canina against the height in question being the 
Velia. He obsenres that the area on which the 
temple of Venus and Rome stands is divided from the 
Palatine by the Sacra Via, and hence could not have 
belonged to the Velia; since the Sacra Via, and 
all the places on the opposite (northern) side of it, 
were comprehended in the Ist Regio of Servius, or 
the Suburana, whilst the Palatine, including the 
Velia, were contained in the 4th Regio (^Fndicaz. 
Topogr. p. 462, cf. For'o Rom. p. 61). Now if 
this were so, it would certainly be a fatal objection 
to Niebuhr’s view; but we do not think that any 
such thing can be inferred from Varro’s words. In 
describing the 1st Region, in which a place called 
Ceroliensis was included, he says, “ Ceroliensis a 
Carinarum junctu dictus Carinae, postea Ccrolia, 
quod hino oritur caput Sacrae Viae ab Streniae sa- 
cello,” &c. (Z/. L. V. § 47.) The passage is ob¬ 
scure, but we do not see how it can be inferred from 
it that the Sacra Via formed the boundary between 
the Ist and 4th Servian Regions. Varro seems 
rather to be explaining the origin of the name Cero- 
lia, which ho connects with the Sacra Via, but in 
a manner which we cannot understand. The Sacra 
Via travei-sed the highest part of the ridge, and tlius 
on Canina’s own showing must have included some 
part of it in the 4th Region, making a division 
where no natural one is apparent, which is not at all 
probable. Besides, if this height was not called Velia, 
what other name can be found for it ? And it is 
not at all likely that an eminence of this sort, which 
is sufficiently marked, and lies in the very heart of 
the city, should have been without a name. 

Assuming the Velia, tlierefore, to have been that 
rising ground which lies between the valley of the 
forum on the one hand, and that of the Colosseum on 
the other, we shall proceed to describe its monuments. 
The Aedes Penatium, before referred to as standing 
on the declivity of the ridge, or Sub Velia, and de¬ 
scribed by Dionysius (i. 68), seems to have been 
one of the most venerable antiquity. In it were 
preserved the images of the household gods said to 
have been brought from Troy, having upon them the 
inscription AENA2, which has given rise to so much 
controversy ; namely, whether it is a scribe’s error 
for IIENAS, that is IlENASI = Penatibus, or whe¬ 
ther it should have been APS MAPNIS (Diis Mag- 
nis), &c. &c. (See Ambrosch, Stud. u. Andeut. p. 
231, seq.; Clausen, Aeneas u. die Penaten, ii. p. 624, 
n 1116; Hertzberg, de Diis Rom. Patriis, lib. ii. 
t.l8.) We shall here follow our usual rule, and 
give Dionysius credit for understanding what he was 
writing about, as there does not appear to be any 
grave objection to doing so ; and as he immediately 
adds, after citing the above epigraph, that it referred 
to the Penates (AENA2 4mypa<p^v Ixouo-oi, Stj\ov- 
crap rotff Tleydrai), we shall assume that this was 
really the temple of the Trojan household gods. The 
Italian writers regard it as the temple of RCmus. 

. We do not find any large buildings mentioned 
upon the Velia till the time of Nero, who, as we have 
seen, occupied it with the vestibule of his palace. 
A considerable part of it had perhaps been a market 
previously. Close to its NW. foot, immediately be¬ 
hind the Aedes Penatium just indicated, Vespasian, 
after his triumph over Jerusalem, built his celebrated 
Temple of Peace, to which we have already had 
occasion to allude, when describing the imperial fora. 
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(Joseph. B. J. vii. 5. § 7; Suet. Vetp. 9; Dion Cass. 
Izvi. 115.) It stood in an enclosed space, much like the 
temple of Venus Genitrix in Caesar’s forum, or that 
of Mars Ultor in the forum of Augustus; and hence, 
though not designed like them as a place for legal busi¬ 
ness, it was nevertheless sometimes called Forum Pacis. 
The temple was’ built with the greatest splendour, 
and adorned with precious works of art from Nero’s 
palace, as well as with the costly spoils brought 
from the temple of Jerusalem, which made it one of tlie 
richest and most magnificent sanctuaries that the 
world ever beheld. (Joseph. l,c .; Plin.x3cxiv. 8. s. 84, 
xxxvi. 24; Ilerodian, i. 14.) Hence its attraction 
and notoriety gave a new name to the 4th Region, 
in which it stood, which was previously called “ Sa¬ 
cra Via,” but now obtained the name of “ Templum 
Pacis.” The exact site of this temple was long a 
subject of dispute, the older topographers maintain¬ 
ing that the remains of the three vast arches a 
little to the E. of the spot just described, and now 
universally allowed to belong to the basilica of Con¬ 
stantine, were remnants of it. Piranesi raised some 
doubts on the point, but Nibby was the first who 
assigned to these two monuments their true position 
(Fo7'o Rom. p. 189, seq.) ; and his views have been 
further developed and confirmed by Canina. (/w- 
dicaz. Topogr. p. 131, seq.) As Becker has also 
adopted the same conclusion, it will not be necessary 
to state the grounds which led to it, as they would 
occupy considerable space ; and we shall therefore 
refer those readers who desire more information on 
I the subject to the works just mentioned. Annexed 
to the temple was a library, in which the learned 
were accustomed to meet for the purposes of study 
and literary intercourse. (A. Gell. y. 21, xvi. 8.) 
The temple was burnt down a little before the death 
of Commodus. (Dion Cass. lii. 24; Herodian, i. 14; 
Galen, de Comp. Med. i. 1.) It does not appear to 
have been restored, but the ruins still remained un¬ 
disturbed, and the spot is several times mentioned in 
later writers under the name of Forum Pacis, or 
Forum Vespasian! (Amm. Marc, xvi, 10; Procop 
B.G. iv. 21 ; Symm. Ep. x. 78; Catal. Imp 
Vzenn. p. 243.) 

The three arches just alluded to as standing near the 
temple of Peace, and apparently at the commencement 
of a road branching off from the Sacra Via, belonged, 
as is almost universally admitted, to the Basilica 
CoNSTANTiNi, erected by Maxentius, and dedicated 
after his death in the name of Constantine. Their 
architecture has all the characteristics of a basilica, 
and could not possibly have been adapted to a tem¬ 
ple. (Canina, Indicaz. p. 124.) The first notice 
which we find of this building is in Aurelius Victor 
(Coc^ar, 40, 26), who mentions it as having been 
erected by Maxentius; and this account is confirmed 
by an accident which happened in 1828, when on 
the falling in of a part of an arch a coin bearing 
the name of Maxentius was discovered in the ma¬ 
sonry. (^Beschr. iii. 298.) In the CaJt. Imp. Fiimn. 
p. 243, it is mentioned as ocenpying the site the 
horrea piperataria^ or spice warehouses of Domi- 
tian horrea piperataria ubi modo est Basilica Con- 
stantiniana et Forum Vespasian! ”). These s|ttce ware¬ 
houses must have been the same that are related by 
Dion Cassius (Ixxii. 24) to have first caught the 
flames when the temple of Peace was burnt, A. d. 192, 
and are described as rds difodiiKas rcoy re *ApaSi«yy 
Kal rwy Alyxnrriwy <poprl(cy ; whence, as the fire 
spread towards the Palatine, it may be prestuned that 
they stood on the site of the basilica. 
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Between the basilica of Constantine and the Oo- 
loBseum, and consequently on the eastern side of the 
Velian height, Hadrian built the splendid Temple of 
Boma and Venus, commonly called at a later period 
Templum Urbis, considerable remains of which still 
exist behind the convent of S. Francesca Romcma. 
In the middle ages it was called Templum Con- 
cordiae et Pietatis (^Mirabilia Rom. in Effemerid. 
Letter, i. p. 385); the older topographers gave 
it various names, and Nardini was the hrst to de¬ 
signate it correctly. The remains exhibit the plan 
of a double temple, or one having two cellae, the 
semicircular tribunes of which are joined together 
back to back, so that one cclla faced the Capitol 
and the other the Colosseum; whence the descrip¬ 
tion of Prudentius (^Contra Symm. i. 214);— 

** Atque Urbis Venerisque pari se culraine tollunt 

Templa, simul gemiuis adolentur tura deabus." 

The cella facing the Colosseum is still visible, but 
the other is enclosed in the cloisters of S. Francesca. 
In them were colossal statues of the goddesses in a 
sitting posture. Hadrian is related to have planned 
this temple himself, and to have been so offended 
with the free-spoken criticisms of the great archi¬ 
tect Apollodorus upon it that he caused him to be 
put to death. (Dion Cass. Ixix. 4.) Apollodorus is 
related to have particularly criticised the extrava¬ 
gant size of the two goddesses, who he said were too 
largo to quit their seats and walk out of the temple, 
had they been so minded. The temple was of the 
style technically called pseudo-dipteros decaatylosy 
that is, having only one row of ten columns, but at 
the same distance from the cella as if there had been 
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two rows, '^^ith its porticoes it occupied the whole 
space between the Sacra Via and the street which 
ran past the front of the Basilica Constantini. For 
a more detailed description of it see Nibby, Foro 
RomanOy p. 209, seq., and Canina, Ed^j di Romiy 
classe ii. A ground plan, and elevations and sec¬ 
tions of it as restored, will be found in Burgess, An¬ 
tiquities and Topography of RomCy i. pp. 268,280. 
Servius (ad Aen. ii. 227) speaks of snakes on the 
statue of Roma similar to those on that of Minerva. 
From some coins of Antoninus Pius the temple appears 
to have been restored by that emperor. Silver statues 
were erected in it to M. Aurelius and Faustina, as 
well as an altar on which it was customary for brides 
to offer sacrifice after their marriage. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxi. 31.) It was partly burnt down in the reign 
of Maxentius, but restored by that emperor. 

The Arch op Titus, to which from its conspi¬ 
cuous position we have so frequently had occasion to 
allude, stood close to the SW. angle of this temple, 
spanning the Sacra Via at the very summit of the 
Velian ridge. Its beautiful reliefs, which are un¬ 
fortunately in a bad state of preservation, represent 
the Jewish triumphs of Titus. The arch could not 
have been completed and dedicated till after th& 
death of that emperor, since he is called Divus in 
the inscription on the side of the Colosseum, whilst 
a relief in the middle of the vault represents his 
apotheosis. It has undergone a good deal of resto¬ 
ration of a very indifferent kind, especially on the 
side which faces the forum. During the middle 
ages it was called Septem Lucernae and Arcus 
Septem Lucemarum, as we sec from the Anony- 
mus. 
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We shall here mention two other monuments 
which, though strictly speaking they do not belong 
to the Palatine, yet stand in such close proximity 
to it that they may be conveniently treated of in 
this place. These are the Arch of Constantine 
and the Meta Sudans. The former, which stands at 
the NE. comer of the Palatine, and spans the road 
now called Via di S. Gregorioy between that hill 
and the Caelian, was erected, as the inscription 
testifies, in honour of Constantine’s victory over 
Maxentius. It is adorned with superb reliefs re¬ 
lating to the history of Trajan, taken apparently 
from some arch or other monument of that em- 
peroPs. They contrast strangely with the tasteless 


and ill-executed sculptures belonging to the time of 
Constantine himself, which are inserted at the lower 
part of the arch. This monument is in a much 
better state of preservation than the arch of Titus, 
a circumstance which may perhaps be ascribed to 
the respect entertained for the memory of the first 
Christian emperor. For detailed descriptions and 
drawings of this arch see Niebuhr (Beschr. iii. p. 
314, seq.), Canina (Edijis^ Antichiy classe xii.),^ 
Overbeke (Restes de ^ An. RomOy U. t 8, 9), Pira¬ 
nesi (Ant. Rom. i.). 

The Meta Sudans, so called from its resemblance 
to the metae of the circus, was a fountain erected 
by Domitian, remains of which are still to be seen 
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between the arch of ConstHniine and the Oolosseam. 
(Hieroo. p. 443, Rone.; Cassiod. Chron. ii. p. 198.) 
It etands in the middle of a large circular basin, 
which was discovered in the last excavations at that 
spot, as well as traces of the conduit whicli con- 
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veyed the water. A meta sudans is mentioned in 
Seneca {Ep. 56), whence we might infer that the 
one now existing superseded an earlier one (v. 
Betchr. iii. 312, seq.; Canina, Indicaz. p. 119). 



AIIC:II OF CONSTANTINE. 


VII. The Aventine. 

We have already adverted to the anomalous cha¬ 
racter of this hill, and how it was regarded with 
suspicion in the early times of Rome, as ill-omened. 
Yet there were several famous spots upon it, having 
traditions connected with them as old or older than 
those relating to the Palatine, as well as several re¬ 
nowned and antique temples. One of the oldest of 
these legendary monuments was the Ai.tar of 
Evandkr, which stood at the foot of the hill,near the 
Porta Trigemina. (Dionys. i. 32.) Not far from it, 
near the Salinae, was the Cave of Cacus, a name 
which a part of the hill near the river still retains. 
(Solinus, i. 8; cf, Virg. Atn, viii. 190, seq.; Ovid, 
F(uU i. 551, seq.) Here also was the altar said to 
have been dedicated by Hercules, after he had found 
the cattle, to Jupiter Inventor. (Dionys. i. 39.) 
A spot on the summit of the hill, called Remoria, 
or ]|^muria, preserved the memory of the auspices 
taken by Remus. (Paul. Diac. p. 276; Dionys. i. 
85, seq.) Niebuhr, however, assumes another hill 
beyond the basilica of &t. Paob, and consequently 
far outside the walls of Aurelian, to have been the 
lace called Remoria, destined by Remus for the 
uilding of his city. i. p. 223, seq. and note 

618.) Other spots connected with very ancient 
traditions, though subsequent to the foundation of 
the city, were the Armilustrium and the Lauretum. 
The Armilustrum, or Armilustrium, at first indi¬ 
cated only a festival, in which the soldiers, armed 
with ancilia, performed certain military sports and 
sacrifices; but the name was subsequently applied 
to the place where it was celebrated. (Varr. L.L, 
V. 8 153, vi. § 22, MUll.; Liv. xxvii. 37; Plut. Bom. 
23.) Plutarch (1. c.) says that king Tatius was 
buried here; but the Lauretum, so named from 
its grove of laurels, is also designated as his place 
of sepulture. (Varr. L.L. v. § 152; Plin. xv. 
§ 40; Dionys. iii. 43; Festus, p. 360.) There was 
a distinction between the Lauretum M^jus and Mi¬ 
nus {Cal Capran. Id. Aug.); and the Basis Capi¬ 
tolina mentions a Yious Loreti Majoris and another 
Loreti Minoris. The same document also records a 
Vicus Armilustri. Kama dedicated an altar to 
Jupiter Elicius on the Aventine. (Varr. L. L, vi. 


§ 54; Liv. i. 20; cf. Ov. F. iii. 295, seq.); and the 
Calendars indicate a sacrifice to be perfonned there 
to Consus {Fast. Capran. XII. Kal. Sep; Fast. 
Amitem. Pr. Id. Dec.); but tliis is probably the 
same deity whose altar we have mentioned in the 
Circus Maximus. 

The Temple op Diana, built by Servius Tullius 
as the common sanctuary of the cities belonging to the 
Latin League, with money contributed by them, 
conferred more importance on the Aventine (Varr. 
L.L. V. § 43 ; Liv. i. 45 ; Dionys. iv. 26). This 
union has been compared with, and is said to have 
been suggested by, that of the lonians for building 
the Artemisium, or temple of Diana, at Ephesus. 
It has been justly observed that Rome’s supremacy 
was tacitly acknowledged by the building of the 
temple on one of the Roman hills (Liv. I c. ; Val. 
Max. vii. 3. § 1). Dionysius informs us that he saw 
in this temple the original stele or pillar containing 
the Foedus Latinum, as well as that on which the 
Lex Icilia was engraved. It appears, from Martial 
(vi. 64.12), to have been situat^ on that side of 
the Aventine which faced t^e Circus Maximus, and 
hence it may have stood, as marked in Bufalini’s plan, 
at or near the church of S. Prisca (cf. Canina, In- 
dicazioTie, p. 532)4 We may further observe that 
Martial calls the Aventine “ Collis Dianae,” from 
this temple (vii. 73, xii. 18. 3). We learn from 
Suetonius that it was ^rebuilt by L. Comificius, in 
the reign of Augustus {Aug. 29). That emperor 
does not appear to have done anything to it himself, 
as it is not mentioned in the Monumentum Ancyra- 
num. 

Another famous temple on the Aventine was that 
of Juno Regina, built by Camillas after the con¬ 
quest of Veii, from which city the wooden statue of 
the goddess was carried off, and consecrated here; 
but the temple was not dedicated by Camillus till 
four years after his victory (Liv. v. 22, seq.; Val. 
Max. i. 8. § 3). Hence, probably, the ^^eason why 
“ cupressea simulacra,” or images of cypress, were 
subsequently dedicated to this deity (Liv. xxvii. 37; 
Jul. Obs. 108); although a bronze statue appears to 
have been previously erected to her. (Liv. xxi. 62.) 
We have already seen from the description of the 
procession of the virgins in Livy (xxvxL 37) that the 
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temple was approached by the Cuvus Publicius, 
which ascent lay at the northern extremity of the 
Aventine, near the Porta Trigemina; but ite situa¬ 
tion cannot be accurately inferred from this circum¬ 
stance. The Clivus Publicius, made, or rather 
perhaps widened and paved, by the aediles L. and 
M. Poblioii Malleoli, was the main road leading up 
the hill. (Festus, p. 238 ; Varr. L.L. v. § 158; 
Front. Aq, 5.) Ganina places the temple near the 
church of S. Sabina, where there are traces of some 
ancient building {Mkazione, p. 536). This is one 
of the temples mentioned as having been rebuilt 
by Augustus Ancyr. tab. iv.) 

From the document last quoted it would appear that 
there was a Temple of Jupiter on the Aventine; 
and its existence is also testified by the Fasti Ami- 
temini (Id. Aug. fer. lovi. dianae .vortvmno. 
IN . AVENTINO.); but we do not find it mentioned in 
any author. The passage just quoted likewise points 
probably to a sacellum or Ara of Vortumnus, 
which the Fasti Capranici mention as being in the 
Loretum Majus. The Temple of Minerva, also 
mentioned in the Mon. Ancyranum as having been 
repaired by Augustus, is better known, and seems to 
have been in existence at all events as early as the 
Second Punic War, since on account of some verses 
which Livius Andronicus had written to be sung in 
celebration of the better success of the war, this 
temple was appointed as a place in which scribes, 
as it appears poets were then called, and actors 
should meet to offer gifts in honour of Livius. 
(Festus, p. 333.) From an imperfect inscription 
(Gruter, xxxix. 5) it would appear that the temple 
was near the Armilustrium, and indeed it is named 
in conjunction with it in the Notitia. 

There was a part of the Aventine called “ Saxitm,” 
or “ Saxum Sacrum ” (Cic. Dorn. 53), on which 
Hemus was related to have stood when he took the 
auguries, which must therefore be considered as 
identical with, or rather perhaps as the highest and 
most conspicuous part of, the place called Rerouria, 
and consequently on the very summit of the hill. 
Hence Ovid (Fast. v. 148, seq,):— 

-interea Diva canenda Bona est. 

Est moles nativa, loco res nomina fecit, 

Appellant Saxum; pars bona mentis ca est. 

On this spot was erected a Temple of the Bona 
Dea, as Ovid proceeds to say “ leniter acclivi jugo.” 
From the expression we may conclude that it 

lay about the middle of the hill; but Hadrian removed 
it (*‘ Aedem Bonae Deae transtulit,” Spart. Hadr. 
19), and placed it under the hill; whence it sub¬ 
sequently obtained the name of Templum Bonae 
Deae Subsaxoneae, and now stood in the 12th 
Region, or Piscina Publics, where it is mentioned in 
the Notitia, probably under the SE. side of the 
Aventine. For a legend of Hercules, connected 
with the rites of the Bona Dea, see Propertius (v. 
9) and Macrobias (Sat. i. 12). 

Besides these we find a Temple of Luna and one 
of Libertas mentioned on the Aventine. The former 
of these is not to be confounded with the temple of 
Diana, as Bunsen has done (Besekr. iii. p. 412), 
since we find it mentioned as a substantive temple 
in several authors. (Liv. xl. 2; Aur. Viet. Fir. Ill, 
65; Fait. Pram, PricL Kal Apr. “Lunae in 
Ave . ..;” whilst in the Capran., Amitem., and 
Antiat. we find, under Id. Aug., “ Dianae in Aven- 
tino.’*} It probably stood on the side next the 
circus. The Temple of Libertas was founded by 


T. Sempronins Gracenus, the father of the conqueror 
of Beneventnm; the latter caused a picture repre¬ 
senting his victory to be placed in the temple. (Liv. 
xxiv. 16.) Some diffScnlty has been occasion^ by 
the manner in which the restoration of this temple 
by Augustas is mentioned in the Monumenium 
Anegranum, namely, “ Aedes Minervae et Junonis 
Reginae et Jovis Libertatis in Aventino (feci)** 
(tab. iv. 1. 6). In the Greek translation ^ this 
record, discovered in the temple at Ancyra, and 
communicated by Hamilton (Researches in Asia 
Min. ii. n. 102), the words “Jovis Libertatis ” are 
rendered Aihs 'EKsvOep'iov, whence Franz assumed 
that the Latin text was corrupt, and that we ought 
to read “ Jovis Liberatoris.” (Gerhard’s Arch&ohg. 
Zeitung, no. ii. p. 25.) But there is no mention of 
any such temple at Rome, though Jupiter was cer¬ 
tainly worshipped there under the title of Liberator 
(see the section on the Circus Maximus); whilst 
the existence of a temple of Libertas on the Aven¬ 
tine is attested not only by the passage just cited 
from Livy, but also by Paulus Diaconus. (“ Libert 
tatis templum in Aventino fuerat constructum,** 
p. 121.) Hence it seems most probable that the 
Greek translation is erroneous, and that the reading 
“Jovis Libertatis” is really correct, the copula 
being omitted, as is sometimes the case ; for ex¬ 
ample, in the instance “ Honoris Virtutis,” for 
Honoris et Virtutis, &c. And thus, in like man¬ 
ner, we find a temple of Jupiter Libertas indi¬ 
cated in inscriptions belonging to municipal towns 
of Italy (v. Orell. Inscr. no. 1249, 1282; cf. 
Becker, JIandb. Nachtrdge, p. 721; Zumpt, in 
Mon. Ancyr. Commentar. p. 69). Another ques¬ 
tion concerning this Templum Libertatis, namely, 
whether there was an Atrium Libertatis con¬ 
nected with it, has occasioned much discussion. 
The Atrium Libertatis mentioned by Cicero(a(f.<4<L 
iv. 16), the situation of which we have examined in 
a preceding section, could not possibly have been on 
the Aventino; yet the existence of a second one 
adjoining the temple of Libertas on that hill has 
been sometimes assumed, chiefly from Martial (xii. 
3). The question turns on the point whether the 
words “ Domus alta Remi,” in that epigram, neces¬ 
sarily mean the Aventine; for our own part we 
think they do not. The question, however, is some¬ 
what long; and they who would examine it more 
minutely may refer to Becker (Uandb. p 458, seq.; 
Urlichs, Rdm. Topogr.p.^l, seq.; EecVev, Antwort, 
p. 25, seq.; Canina, Indicazvme, p. 536, seq.; Ur¬ 
lichs, Antwort, p. 5, seq.) 

As the Basis Capitolina names among the Vici 
of the 13th Region, a Vicus Fmn and a Vicus For- 
TUNAE Dubiae, we may perhaps assume that there 
were temples to those deities on or near the Aven¬ 
tine; but nothing further is known respecting them. 
The Notitia mentions on the Aventine, “ Thermae 
S uRiANABET Decianae.” The former of these baths 
seem to have been built by Trajan, and dedicated in 
the name of his friend Licinius Sura, to whom he 
was partly indebted for the empire. (“ Hie ob hono- 
rem Surae, cujus studio imperium arripuerat, lavacra 
condidit,” Aur. Viet. Epit. 13; cf. Dion Cass. Ixviii. 
15; Sp^. Adri, 2, seq.) The dwelling of Sura 
was on that side of the Aventine which faced the 
Circus Maximus, and probably, as we have said, 
near the temple of Diana:— 

“ Qmque videt propius Magni certamina Clrcl 
Laudat AvenUnae vicinus Sura Dianae.” 

(Mart. vL 64. 12.) 
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Wlience we maj perhaps conclude that the baths 
also were near the same spot (v. Preller, Regionm^ 
p. 200; Ganina, Indicaz. p. 533, seq.), where they 
seem to be indicated by the Capitoline plan (Bellori, 
tav. 4) and by traces of ruins. The baths of 
Decius are mentioned by Eutropius (ix. 4). Near 
the same spot appears to have been the House of 
Trajan before he became emperor, designated in the 
Notitia as Privata Trajani, in which neighbourhood 
an inscription relating to a Domus Ulpiorum was 
found. (Gruter, xlv. 10.) Hence we may conclude 
that under the Empire the Aventino had become a 
more fashionable residence than during the Republic, 
when it seems to have been principally inhabited by 
plebeian families. The residence of Ennius, who, as 
we have said, possessed a house here, was, however, 
sufficient to ennoble it. 

The narrow strip of ground between the hill and 
the Tiber also belonged to the district of the Aven- 
tine. In ancient times it was called “Extra 
P oRTAM Trigeminam,” and was one of the busiest 
parts of the city, in consequence of its containing 
the emporium, or harbour of discharge for all laden 
ships coming up the river. Here also was the prin¬ 
cipal corn-market, and the Basis Capitolina men¬ 
tions a Vicus Frumentarius in this neighbourhood. 
The period of its development was between the 
Second and Third Punic Wars, when the aediles M. 
Aemilius Lepidus and L. Aemilius Paullus first 
founded a regular Emporium, and at the same time 
the PoRTicus Akmilia. (Liv. xxxv. 10.) Their suc¬ 
cessors, ]M!. Tuccius and P. Junius Brutus, founded 
a second portico inter lignariosj which epithet seems 
to refer to the timber yards at this spot. (Id. xxxv. 
41.) Subsequently, in the censorship of M. Aemilius 
Lepidus and M. Fulvius Nobilior, the building of a 
harbour and of a bridge over the Tiber was commenced, 
as well as the foundation of a market and of other por¬ 
ticoes. (Liv. xl. 51.) The next censors, Q. Fulvius 
Flaccus and A. Postumius Albinus, paved the em¬ 
porium with slabs of stone, constnicted stairs lead¬ 
ing down to the river, restored the Porticus Aemilia, 
and built another portico on the summit of the 
Aventine. (Liv. xlL 27.) The neighbourhood still 
bears the name of La Mamwraia; and as numerous 
Hocks of unwrought marble have at different times 
been discovered near the Vigna Cesarini, sometimes 
bearing numbers and the names of the exporters, it 
seems to have been the principal place for landing 
foreign marbles, and perhaps also for the workshops 
of the sculptors. (Vacca, Mem. 95—98; Fea, 
MisceU. i. p. 93; Bunsen, Beschr. iii. p. 432.) Just 
in this neighbourhood stood a temple of Jupiter 
Douchenus or Dolicenus, indicated in the Notitia 
tinder the name of Dolocenum. It is connected 
with the worship of the sun-god, brought fiom 
Heliopolis in Syria, concerning which there are nu¬ 
merous inscriptions, treated of by Marini (^Aiti, 
pp. 638—548). In these the god is called Jup. 0. 
M. Dolichenus, and sometimes a Juno Assyria Re¬ 
gina Dolichena is also mentioned. The worship re¬ 
sembled that brought to Rome by Elagabalus, but was 
previous to it, as some of the inscriptions relate to 
the time of Commodus. The temple seems to have 
been in the neighbourhood of S. Alessio^ as several 
inscriptions relating to the god were found here. 
(Preller, Jtegionen^ p. 202.) 

The broad level to the S. of the hill in which the 
Afonto Testaccio stands, probably contained the large 
and important magazines mentioned in the Notitia^ 
auch as the HorrbaGalbzana bt Amiciana, which 
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seem to have been a kind of warehouses for storing im¬ 
ported goods. They are sometimes mentioned in in¬ 
scriptions. (Gruter, Ixxv. 1; Orell. 45.) The Monte 
Testaccio itself is an artificial hill of potsherds, 1 53 ft 
high according to Conti, and about one-third of a mile 
in circumference. Its origin is enveloped in mystery. 
According to the vulgar legend it was composed of 
the fragments of vessels in which the subject 
nations brought their tribute. A more plausible 
opinion was that this was the quarter of the pot¬ 
teries, and that the hill rose from the pieces spoiled 
in the process of manufacture; but this notion was 
refuted by the discovery of a tomb, during the ex¬ 
cavation of some caves in the interior to serve as 
wine-cellars. {Beschr. iii. p. 434.) The whole dis¬ 
trict round the hill is strewed to a d^pth of 15 or 
20 feet with the same sort of rubbish; the Porta 
Ostiensis, built by Honorius, stands on this facti¬ 
tious soil, which is thus proved to have existed at 
the beginning of the fifth century; but its origin 
will never, perhaps, be explained. 

The last object we need mention here is the 
Forum Pistorium, or Bakers’ Market, so named 
apparently not because they made or sold their 
go^s here, but because tliis was the place in which 
they bought their corn. We may remark that it 
was just opposite this point, under the Janicnlum, 
that the corn-mills lay. (Preller, Regioneny p, 206.) 

VIII. The Velaurum, Forum Boarium, and 
Circus Maximus. 

Between the Palatine, the Aventine, and the 
Tiber, the level ground was occupied by two dis¬ 
tricts called the Velabrum and the Forum Boarium, 
whilst the valley between the two hills themselves 
was the site of the Circus Maximus. It will be 
the object of the present section to describe these dis¬ 
tricts and the monuments which they contained. They 
were comprehended in the 11th Region of Augustus, 
called “ Circus Maximus,” of which the Velabrum 
formed the boundary on the N., where it joined the 
8th Region, or “ Forum Romanura.” 

All accounts conspire in representing the Vkla- 
brum as a marsh, or lake, at the time when Rome 
was founded, whence we may conclude that it could 
not have been built upon till the ground had been 
thoroughly drained by the construction of the Cloaca 
Maxima. Thus Tibullus (ii. 5, 33); — 

“ At qua Velabri regio patet, ire solebat 
Exiguus pulsa per vada linter aqua.” 

(Cf. Varr. L.L. v. 43, seq. MUll.; Prop. v. 9. 6; 
Ov. Fast. vi. 399, &c.) Its situation between the 
Vicus Tuscus and Forum Boarium is ascertained 
from the descriptions of the route taken by triumphal 
and festal processions. (Liv. xxvii. 37; Ov. I, c.; 
I’lut. Rom. V. &c.) Its breadth, that its exten¬ 
sion between the Vicus Tuscus and the Forum 
Boarium, cannot be accurately determined, but seems 
not to have been very great. Its termination on 
the S. was by the Arcus Argentarius, close to the 
modern church of S. Giorgio in VelabrOy which 
marked the entrance into the B’orum Boarium. This 
site of the Velabrum is also proved by testimonies 
which connect it with the Nova Via, the Porta 
Romanula, and the sepulchre of Acca Larentia. 
(Van. L. L. vi. § 24, MUll.; cf. Cic. od BrvL 
15; Macrob. S. i. 10.) It is nncertain whether 
the Sacbllum Volupiae, which also lay on th^ 
Nova Via, should be assigned to the Velabrum or 
to the Palatine. (Van*. Jb. v. § 164; Macrob. /A) 
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Tliere was also a Velabrum Minus, which it is 
natural to suppose was not far distant from the 
Velabrum M^ns. Varro says that there was in 
the Velabrum lilinus a lake or pond formed from 
a hot spring called Lautolab, near the temple of 
Janps Geminus (76. § 156); and Paulus Diaconus 
.(p, 118) describes the Latulae as being “locus extra 
urbem," Hence it would seem that the Janus 
Geminus alluded to by Varro, must have been the 
temple near the Porta Carmentalis; but both the 
spring and the lake hod vanished in the time of 
Varro, and were no longer anything but matters of 
antiquity. 

The Arcus Akoentarius already mentioned as 
standing near the church of S.Giorgio in Velabro ap¬ 
pears, from the inscription, to have been erected by 
the Negotiantes and Argentarii of the Forum Boarium 
in honour of Septimius Severus and his family. 
(Gruter, cclxv. 2; Orell. 913.) Properly speaking, 
it is no arch, the lintel being horizontal instead of 
vaulted. It is covered with ill-executed sculptures. 
Close to it stands the large square building called 
Janus Quadkifrons, vaulted in the interior, and 
having a large archway in each front. The building 
had an upper story, which is said to have been used 
for mercantile pui-poses. The architecture belongs 
to a declining period of art, and the arch seems to 
have been constructed with fragments of other build¬ 
ings, as shown by the inverted bas-reliefs on some 
of the pieces. (^Beschr. iii. p. 339.) The Notitki 
closes the description of Begio xi. by mentioning an 
“ Arcus Constantini,” which cannot, of course, refer 
to the triumphal arch on the other side of the 
Palatine. The conjecture of Bunsen, therefore 
(Beschr. Anh. iii. p. 663), does not seem impro¬ 
bable, that this Janus was meant; and from its style 
of architecture it might very well belong to the time 
of Constantine. 

The Forum Boarium, one of the largest and 
most celebrated places in Koine, apj^ears to have ex¬ 
tended from the Velabrum as far as the ascent to 
the Aventine, and to have included in breadth the 
whole space between the Palatine and Circus Maximus 
on the E. and the Tiber on the W. Thus it must not 
be conceived as a regular forum or market surrounded 
usth walls or porticoes, but as a large irregular sp.ace 
determined either by natural boundaries or by those of 
other districts. Its connection with the river on the 
one side and the circus on the other is attested by tlic 
following lines of Ovid {Fast vi. 477):— 

“ Pontibus et Magno juncta est celeberriina Circo 
Area quae posito de bove nomen habet.” 

Its name has been variously derived. The referring 
of it to tlie cattle of Hercules is a mere poetical 
legend (Prop. v. 9. 17, seq.); and the derivation of 
it from the statue of a bronze bull captured at 
Aegina and erected in this place, though apparently 
more plausible, is equally destitute of foundation, I 
since tiie name is incontestably much older than | 
the Macedonian War. (Plin, xxxiv. 5 ; Ov. I, c. ; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 24.) It seems, therefore, most pro¬ 
bable, as Varro says {L.L. v. § 146; cf. Paul. 
Diac. p. 30), that it derived its name from the use 
to which it was put, namely, from being the ancient 
cattle-market; and it would appear from tlie in¬ 
scription on the Arcus Argentarius before alluded 
to that tills traffic still subsisted in the third cen- 
tniy. The Forum Boarium was rich in temples 
and monuments of the ancient times. Amongst the 
most famous were those of Hercules, Fortuna, and 
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Mater Matnta; but unfortunately the positions of 
them are not very precisely indicated. There seems 
to have been more than one Temple op Hercules 
in this district, since the notices which we meet with 
on the subject cannot possibly be all referred to the 
same temple. The most ancient and important one 
must have been that connected with the Magna Ara 
Hercums, which tradition represented as having 
been founded by Evander. (“ Et magna ara fa- 
numque, quae praesenti Herculi Areas Evander sacra- 
verat,” Tac. Ann. xv. 41; cf. Jb. xii. 24; Solin. 
i. 10.) This appears to' have been the Hercules 
styled triumphalis, whose statue, during the cele¬ 
bration of triumphs, was clothed in ihe costume of a 
triumphant general; since a passage in Pliny con¬ 
nects it with that consecrated by Evander. (“ Her¬ 
cules ab Evandro sacratus ut produnt, in Foro 
Boario, qui triuinphalis vocatur atque per triumphos 
vestitur habitu triumplnili,” xxxiv. 16.) It was 
probably this temple of Hercules into which it was 
said that neither dogs nor flies could find admittance 
(lb. X. 41; Solin. i. 10), and which was adorned with 
a painting by Pacuvius the poet (Plin. xxxv. 7). A 
Bound Tempj.ic op Hercules, also in the Forum 
Boarium, seems to have been distinct from this, since 
Livy (x.23) applies apparently the epithet “ rotunda” 
to it, in order to distinguish it from the other. 
(“ Insignem supplicationem fecit certanien in saccllo 
Pudiciiiae Patriciae, quae in Foro Boario est ad 
aedem rotundarn Horculis, inter matronas ortum.”) 
Canina {Indicazioney p. 338) assumes from this 
passage that the temple to which it refers must 
have been in existence at the time of the contest 
alluded to, namely, b. c. 297; but this, though a 
probable inference, is by no means an absolutely 
necessary one, since Livy may be merely indicating 
the locality as it existed in his own time. The 
former of these temples, or that of Hercules Trium- 
phalis, seems to be the one mentioned by Macrobius 
I (Sat iii. 6) under the name of Hercules Victor; 
and it appears from the same passage that thero^ 
; was another with the same appellation, though pro- 
I bably of less importance, at the Porta Tj igemina. 
i Besides these we hear of a “ Hercules Invictus” by 
the Circus Maximus (Fast Amitern; Prid. Id. 
Aug.'), and of another at the same place “ in aede 
Pompeii Magni” (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 57), which 
seems to refer to some Aedes Herculis built or 
restored by Pompey, though we hear nothing more 
of any such temple. Hence there would appear 
to have been three or four temples of Hercules 
in the Forum Boarium. The conjecture of Becker 
seems not improbable that the remains of a round 
temple now existing at the church of S. Maria del 
Sole, commonly supposed to have belonged to a 
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temple of Vesta, may have been that of Hercules, 
and the little temple near it, now the church of S. 
Maria Egiziaca, that of Pudicitia Patricia. (^Uandb, 
p. 478, seq.) 

This question is, however, in some degree con¬ 
nect^ with another respecting the sites of the Tem¬ 
ples OF Fortuna and Mater Matuta. Canina 
identifies the remains of the round temple at the 
church of S. Maria del Sole with the temple of 
Mater Matuta; whilst the little neighbouring temple, 
now the church of S. Maria Egizicuca^ he holds to 
have been that of Fortuna Vimua . His chief rea¬ 
son for maintaining the latter opinion is the following 
passage of Dionysius, which points, he thinks, to a 
temple of Fortuna Virilis, built by Servius Tullius 
close to the banks of the Tiber, a position which 
would answer to that of S. Maria Egiziaca: koI 
poobs Sbo Karaa-Kevaadfxepos Tbxv^, 'rhp fi^p iv 
iiyop^ rfi Ka\ovfJLepp Boapi<f, rhv 8’ trepop orl 
Toij ifC^i rod Ti€4pioSf V 'Apipeiap irpoartyd^ 
ptvcTfPy Kal pvv vvh TUP 'Poifialcop KoAcirai. 

Rom. iv. 27.) It should be premised that 
Canina does not hold the two temples in question to 
have been in the Forum Boarium, but only just at 
its borders. (“ Corrispondevano da vicino al Foro 
Boario,” Indicaz. p. 338.) The temple of Fortuna 
Virilis here mentioned by Dionysius was, he con¬ 
tend!, a distinct thing from the temple of Fors 
Forthna, which he allows lay outside of the city on 
the other bank of the Tiber (p. 506). Indeed the 
distinction between them is shown from the circum¬ 
stance that their festivals were celebrated in different 
months: that of Fortuna Virilis being in April, 
that of Fors Fortuna in June. (Comp. Ov. Fast, 
iv. 145, seq., with the Fasti Praermtini in April: 
“ Frequenter mulieres supplicant. .. Fortunao Virili 
humiliores.” Also comp. Ov. Fast. vi. 773, seq., with 
the Fasti Amitemini, VIII. Kal. Jul .; “ Forti For- 
tunae Transtiber. ad Milliar. Prim, et Seat.” ) 

Now these passages very clearly show the distinc¬ 
tion between Fortuna Virilis and Fors Fortuna; and 
it may be shown just as clearly that Dionysius 
confounded them, as Plutarch has also done. (7>e 
Fort. Rom. 6.) iServius Tullius, as Dionysius says, 
built a temple of Fortuna in the Forum Boarium; 
but this Fortuna was not distinguished by any par¬ 
ticular epithet. Dionysius gives her none in the 
passage cited; nor does any appear in passages of 
other authors in which her temple is mentioned. 
Thus Livy; De manubiis duos fomicea in foro 
Boario ante Fortunae aedem et Matris Matutae, 
unum in Maximo Circo fecit” (xxxiii. 27). So also 
in the passages in which he describes the fire in 
that district (xxiv. 47, xxv. 7). One of the two 
temples of Fortuna built by Servius Tullius was 
then that on the Forum Boarium, as shown in the 
preceding passages from Livy and from Dionysius: 
that the other was a temple of Fors F<»tuna and 
sot of Fortuna Virilis appears from Varro; “ Dies 
Fortia Fortunae appellatus ab Servio Tullio Kege, 
quod is f^num Fortis Fortunae secundum Tiherim 
extra XJrJ^Romam dedicavit Junio mense” {L.L. 
vi. § 17, Mini.) Hence it is plain that both Diony¬ 
sius and Plutarch have made a mistake which 
foreigners were likely enough to &11 into. Temples 
being generally named in the genitive case, they 
have taken foriis to be an adjective equivalent to 
di^pcibr or virilis (v. Bunsen, Beschr. iii. Nachtr. 
p. 665; Becker, Handb. p. 478, note 998), and 
thus confounded two different temples. But as 
this temple of Fors Fortuna was ** extra Uibem,” it 
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I could not have been the same as that with which 
Canina indentifies it, which, as Livy expressly says, 
I was “ intra portam Carmentalem ” (xxv. 7). The 
site of the temple of Fortuna Virilis cannot be 
determined, and Bunsen (f. c.) denies that there 
was any such temple: but it seems probable from 
the passage of Ovid referred to above that there 
was one, or at all events an altar; and Plutarch 
(^Quaest. Rom. 74) mentions a TtJx’l* '^Aji^epos 
Up6p. On the other hand, there seem to have 
been no fewer than three temples of Fors Fortuna 
on the right bank of the Tiber. First, that built 
by Servius Tullius, described by Varro as “ extra 
Urbem secundum Tiberim.” Second, another built 
close to that of Servius by the consul Sp. Carvi- 
lius Maximus (b. c. 293): “ De reliquo aere aedem 
Fortis Fortunae de manubiis faciendam locavit, 
propc aedem ejns Deae ab rege Ser. Tullio dedi- 
catam.” (Liv. x. 46.) Third, another dedicated 
under Tiberius (a. d. 16) near the Tiber in the 
gardens of Caesar, and hence, of course, on the 
right bank of the river: “ Aedis Fortis Fortunae, 
Tiberim juxta, in hortis quos Caesar dictator po- 
pulo Romano legaverat.” (Tac. Ann. ii. 41.) That 
the Horti Caesaria were on the right bank of the 
Tiber we know from Horace {S. i. 9. 18) and Plu¬ 
tarch. {Brut. 20.) The temple built by Servius 
must also have been on the right bank, as it seems to 
be referred to in the following passage of Donatus; 
“ Fors Fortuna est cujus diem festum colunt qni 
sine arte aliqua vivunt: hujus aedes trans Tiberim 
est” {ad Terent. Phorm. v. 6. 1). The same thing 
may be inferred from the Fasti Amitemini : “ Forti 
Fortunae Transtiber. ad Milliar,‘Prim, et Sextum” 
( VIIT. Kal. Jul). The temple in the gardens of 
Caesar seems here to be alluded to as at the dis¬ 
tance of one mile from the city, whilst that of 
Servius, and the neighbouring one erected by Car- 
vilius appear to have been at a distance of six miles. 
But this need not excite our suspicion. There are 
other instances of temples lying at a considerable 
distance from Rome, as that of Fortuna Muliebris at 
the fourth milestone on the Via Latina. (Fest. 
p. 542; cf. Val. Max. i. 8. § 4, v. 2. § 1; Liv. ii. 40, 
&c.) It would appear, too, to have been some way 
down the river, as it was customary to repair thither 
in boats, and to employ the time of the voyage in 
drinking {Fast. vi. 777); — 

“ Pars pede, pars otiam celeri decurrite cymba 
Nec pudeat potos inde redire domum. 

Ferte coronatae juvenum convivia lintres 
Multaque per medias vina bibantur aquas.” 

We have entered at more length into this subject 
than its importance may perhaps seem to demand, 
because the elegant remains of the temple now 
forming the Armenian church of S. Maria Egiziaca 
cannot fail to attract the notice of every admirer of 
classical antiquity that visits Rome. We trust we 
have shown that it could not possibly have been the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis, as assumed by Canina 
and others. The assumption that the neighbouring 
round temple was that of Mater Matuta may perhaps 
be considered as disposed of at the same time. The 
only grounds for that assumption seem to be its 
vicinity to the supposed temple of Fortuna Virilis. 
Livy’s description (xxxiii. 27) of the two triumphal 
arches erected in the Forum Boarium before the two 
temples appearing to indicate that they lay close 
together. 

With regard to the probability of this little church 
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having bean the temple of Pudicitia Patricia, it 
might be objected that there was in fact no such 
temple, and that we are to assume only a statue 
with an altar (Sachse, Geach. d. S. Rom, i. p. 365). 
Yet, as Becker remarks {Handb. p. 480, note 100), 
Livy himself (x. 23) not only calls it a sacellum, a 
name often applied to small temples, but even in 
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the same chapter designates it as a temphm Qunm 
se Virginia, et patriciam et pudicam in Patriciae 
Pudicitiae templum ingressam vero gloriaretur”); 
and Propertius (ii. 6. 25) also uses the same ap¬ 
pellation with regard to it. On the other hand 
some have fixed on S. Maria in Cosmedin as the 
site of this temple, but with little appearance of 
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probability. Becker seeks in the church just 
named the temple of Fortuna built by Servius 
Tullius in tne Forum Boarium. The church appears 
to have been erected on the remains of a considerable 
temple, of which eight columns are still perceptible, 
built into the walls. This opinion may be as pro¬ 
bable as any other on the subject; but as on the one 
hand, from our utter ignorance of the site of the 
temple, we are unable to refute it, so on the other 
we must confess that Becker’s long and laboured 
argument on the subject is far from being convincing 
(^llandb. p. 481, seq.). The site of the Tempi.e of 
Mater Matuta is equally uncertain. All that we 
know about it is that it was founded by Servius 
Tullius, and restored by Camillus after tho conquest 
of Veil (Liv. v. 17), and that it lay somewhere on 
the Forum Boarium (Ovid, Fast, vi. 471). If we 
were inclined to conjecture, w'o should place both it and 
the temple of Fortuna near the nprthern boundary 
of that forum; as Livy’s description of the ravages 
occasioned by the fire in that quarter seems to indicate 
that they lay at no great distance within the Porta 
Carmentalis (xxiv. 47, xxv. 7). The later history 
of both these temples is imknown. 

In the Forum Boarium, near the mouth of tho 
Cloaca Maxima, was also the place called Dohola, 
mentioned in the former part of this article as re¬ 
garded with religious awe on account of some sacred 
relics having b^n buried there, either during the 
attack of the Gauls, or at a still more ancient period. 
(Liv. V. 40; Varr. L.L, v. § 157, Mull.) When 



the Tiber is low, the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima 
may be seen from the newly erected iron bridge con¬ 
necting the Ponte Rotto with the left bank. The place 
‘ called Ad Busta Gallica where it is said that the 
bodies of tho Gauls were burnt who died during or 
1 after the siege of the Capitol, has also been assumed 
to have been in this neighbourhood because it is 
I mentioned by Varro (/&.) between the Aequimelium 
and the Doliola (cf. Liv. v. 48, xxii, 14). But such 
an assumption is altogether arbitrary, as Varro 
follows no topographical order in naming places. 
Lastly, we shall mention two objects named in the 
Notitia, which seem to have stood on the Forum 
Boarium. These are the Apollo Coelispex, and the 
Hercules Olivarius, apparently two of those sta¬ 
tues which Augustus dedicated in the difierent Vici. 
Becker {Ilandb. p. 493) places them in tho Vela- 
brum, and thinks that the epithet of Olivarius was 
derived from the oil-market, which was established 
in the Velabnim (Plant. Capt. iii. 1. 29), but it 
seems more probable that it denoted the crown of 
olive worn by Hercules as Victor (Preller, Regionen^ 
p. 194). The Forum Boarium was especially devoted 
to the worship of Hercules, whence it seems probable 
that his statue stood there; besides both that and 
the Apollo are mentioned in the Notitia in coming 
from the Porta Trigemina, before the Velabnim. 

Before we quit the Forum Boarium we must 
advert to a barbarous custom of which it appears to 
have been the scene even to a late period Roman 
history. Livy relates that after the battle of Cannae 
a Gallic man and woman and a Greek man and 
woman were, in accordance with the commands of 
the Sibylline books, buried alive in a stone sepulchre 
constructed in the middle of the Forum Boarium, 
and that this was not the first time that this bar¬ 
barous and un-Roman custom had been practji^ 
(xxii. 57). Dion Cassius adverts to the same in¬ 
stance in the time of Fabius Maximus Verrucosus 
(/V. Vales. 12), and Pliny mentions another which 
had occurred even in his own time (*‘ Boario vero in 
foro Graecum Graecamque defossos, aut aliamm 
gentium, cum quibus turn res esset, etiam nostra 
aetas vidit,” xxviii. 3; cf. Pint Q. R, 83). It 
may also be remarked that the first exhibition 
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of gladiatorial combats at Borne took place on the 
Forum Boarium, at the funeral of the father of 
Marcus and Decimus Brutus, b. o. 264. (Val. 
Max. ii. 4. § 7.) 

The valley between the Palatine and Aventine, 
occupied by the Circus Maximus was, as we have 
had occasion to mention in the former part of this 
article, in earlier times called Vallis Murcia, from 
an altar of the Dea Murcia, or Venus, which stood 
there. He who mounts the enormous mass of ruins 
which marks the site of the imperial palace on the 
S. side of the Palatine hill may still trace the extent 
and configuration of the circus, the area of which is 
occupied by kitchen gardens, whilst a gas manufac¬ 
tory stands on the site of the carcercs. The de¬ 
scription of the circus itself will be reserved for a 
separate section devoted to objects of the same 
description, and we shall hero only treat of the 
different monuments contained in it tis a Region or 
district. The whole length of the circus was 3^ 
stadia, or nearly half a mile, the circular end being 
near the Septizonium, and the carceres or starting 
place nearly under the church of S. Anastasia, where 
the circus adjoined the Forum Boarium. Its prox¬ 
imity to the latter is shown by the circumstance that 
the Maxima Ara Hcrculis before alluded to is some¬ 
times mentioned as being at the entrance of the Circus 
Maximus, and sometimes as on the Forum Boarium 
(“ Ingens ara Herculis pos januas Circi Maximi,” 
Serv. ad Aen. viii. 271; ct. Dionys. i. 40; Ovid, Fast. 
i. 581: Liv. i. 7, &c.) The large Tempijs of Her¬ 
cules must undoubtedly have been close to this 
altar, but on the Forum Boarium. 

The Vallis Murcia contained several old and 
famous temples and altars, some of which were in¬ 
cluded in the circus itself. Such was the case 
with the altar or Sackltujm of Murcia herself 
(“ Intumus Circus ad Murcim vocatur — ibi sacellum 
etiam nunc Murteae Veneris,” Varr. L. L. v. § 154, 
MUll.); but its exact site cannot be determined. 
CoNSUS had also a subterranean altar in the circus, 
which was opened during the games and closed at 
other times. It is described by Tertullian as being 
“ ad primas metas,” and therefore probably at a dis¬ 
tance of about one-third of the whole length of the 
circus from the carceres, and near the middle of the S. 
side of the Palatine hill. (Tert. cleSpect.5; Ytirr.L.L. 
vi. § 20, Miill.; Tac. Ann. xii. 24; Pint. Horn. 14.) 
But the chief temple on the circus was the Temple 
OF THE Sun, to wljich deity it was principally conse¬ 
crated (“ Circus Soli principaliter coiisccratur: cujus 
aedes medio spatio ct effigies de f^istigio aedis 
emicat,” Tert. Sped. 8). Tacitus mentions the same 
ancient temple as being “apud Circuin” (^Ann. xv. 
74); and from a comparison of these passages we 
may conclude that it stood in the middle of one of 
its sides, and probably under the Aventine. The 
Notxtia and Curiosum mention it ambiguously in con¬ 
junction with a Temple of Luna, so that it might 
possibly be inferred that both deities had a common 
temple (•* Templum Solis et Lunac,” Reg. xi.). It 
seems, however, more probable that there were two 
distinct temples, as we frequently find them men¬ 
tioned separately in authors, but never in conjunction. 
It is perhaps the same temple of Luna which w'o 
have already mentioned on the Aventine, in which 
case it might have been situated on the declivity of 
that hill facing the circus, and behind the temple 
of Sol. Luna, like Sol, was a Circensian deity, 
both perfoiming their appointed circuits in qua¬ 
drigae. (Job. Lydos, de Mens. i. 12; Tert. Sped. 
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9; Cass. Var. iil 51.) The situation of the TbMplb 
OF Mercury, mentioned next to the two preceding 
ones in the Curiosum, may be determined with more 
accuracy, if we may believe an account recorded by 
Nardini (^Rom, Ant. lib. vii. c. 3) on the authority 
of a certain Francesco Passeri, respecting the dis¬ 
covery of the remains of a small temple of that deity 
in a vineyard between the Circus Maximus and the 
Aventine. The remains were those of a little tetra- 
style temple, which was identified as that of Mercury 
from an altar having the caduceus and petasus 
sculptured on it. The temple is represented on a 
medal of M. Aurelius, who appears to have restored 
it. The site agrees with that described by Ovid 
(^Fast. V. 669):— 

“ Templa tibi posuere patres spectantia Circum 
Idibiis: ex illo est baec tibi festa dies.” 

A comparison of this passage with Livy, “ aedes 
Mcrcurii dedicata est Idibus Maiis” (ii. 21), shows 
that the same ancient sanctuary is alluded to, the 
dedication of which caused a dispute between the 
consuls, B. c. 495 (75. c. 27). We next find men¬ 
tioned in the Notitia an Aedes Mathis Deum, and 
another of Jovis Arboratoris, for which we should 
probably read “ Liberatoris.” The Magna Mater 
was one of the Circensian divinities. Her image 
was exhibited on the spina (Tert. Sped. 8), and it 
would appear that she had also a temple in the 
vicinity. Of a temple of Jupiter Liberator we know 
nothing further, though Jove was certainly wor¬ 
shipped at Rome under that name (Tac. Ann. xv. 
64, xvi. 35), and games celebrated in his honour in 
the month of October. (Calend. Vindob. ap. Preller, 
Reg. p. 192.) 

Next to these an Aedes Ditis Patris is named 
in the Notitia, but does not appear in the Curiosum. 
Some writers would identify Dispater with Sum- 
MANUS, quasi Sumnms Manium( v. Gruter, MXV. 7; 
Mart. Capell. ii. 161); but there was a great dif¬ 
ference of opinion respecting this old Sabine gotl, 
and even the Romans themselves could not tell pre¬ 
cisely who he was. Thus Ovid {Fast. vi. 725); — 

“ Reddita, quisquis is est, Summano templa feruntur 
Tunc cum Romanis, Pyrrhe, timendus eras.” 

The temple to him here alluded to was, however, 
certainly near the Circus Maximus, since Pliny 
mentions some annual sacrifices of dogs as made 
“ inter aedem Juventatis et Summani ” (xix. 
4) ; and that the Temple of Juventas was at 
the Circus Maximus we learn from Livy; “ Juven¬ 
tatis aedem in Circo Maximo C. Licinius Lucullus 
triumvir dcdicavit” (xxxvii. 36; cf. Calend. Amert. 
Xfl. Kal. Jul. : “ Summano ad Circ. Max,”). The 
temple of Summanus, therefore, must have been 
dedicated during the war with Pyrrhus, and that of 
Juventas in b. c. 192. - 

Close to the W. extremity of the circus, and 
towering as it were over the carceres, from its being 
built apparently on the slope of the Aventine (pnlp 
avrb.5 ibpvfjiivos rds i^e<r€is, Dionys. vi. 94), stood a 
famous Temple of Cerf.s, dedicated also to Liber 
and Libera. Thus Tacitus, relating the dedication 
of the temple by Tiberius, it having been restored 
by Augustus, says: “Libero, Liberaeque et Cereri, 
juxta Circum Maximum, qnam A. Postumius dic¬ 
tator voverat (dedicavit)” (Ann. ii. 49). It is men¬ 
tioned by other writers as “ ad Circum Maximum”; 
whence Canina’s identification of it with the church 
of Maria m Cosmedin seems impro^ble (lndicaz» 
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p. 498), since that building is at some little distance 
from the circus, and certainly does not stand on 
higher ground. The temple of Ceres contained some 
precious works of art (Plin. xxxv. 10. s. 86. § 
99), especially a picture of Dionysus by Aristides, 
which Strabo mentions that he saw (viii. p. 381), 
but which was afterwards destroyed in a fire which 
consumed the temple. 

We also find a Temple of Venus mentioned at 
the circus, founded by Q. Fabius Gorges, n. c. 295, 
very appropriately out of the money raised by fines 
levied on certain matrons for incontinence. (Liv. 
X. 31.) It seems to have been at some distance 
from the Forum Boarium, since the censors M. 
Livius and 0. Claudius contracted for the paving 
of the road between the two places. (Id. xxix. 37.) 
Yet we have no means of defining its site more 
accurately, nor can we even tell whether it may not 
have been connected with the altar of Venus Murcia 
before mentioned. But tlio Temple of Flora, 
founded by the aediles L. and M. Publicius, the 
same who constructed the clivus or ascent to the 
Aventine which bore their name, must have lain 
close to that ascent, and consequently also to tho 
temple of Ceres just described ; since Tacitus, after 
relating the re d^ication of the latter under 'I'iberius, 
adds: “ eodemque in loco aedem Florae (dedicavit), 
ab Lucio et Marco Publiciis aedilibus constitutam.” 
(Ann. ii. 49.) The Publicii applied part of the same 
money — raised by fines — with which they had 
constructed the clivus, in instituting floral games in 
honour of the divinity which they had here con¬ 
secrated, as we learn from the account which Ovid 
puts into the mouth of the goddess herself (^Fast. 
V. 283). 

These are all the temples tliat we find mentioned 
in this quarter; but before we leave it there are one 
or two points which deserve to be noticed. The Cave 
OP Cacus was reputed to have been near the Clivus 
Publicius. Soliuus mentions it as being at tlie 
Salinae, near the Porta Trigemina (i. 8); a situa¬ 
tion which agrees with the description in Virgil of 
the meeting of Aeneas and Evander at tho Ara 
Maxima of Hercules, from which spot Evander 
points^out the cave on the Aventine (Aen. viii. 190, 

wq.):— 

^‘Jam primum saxis suspensam hanc adspice 
mpem,” &c. 

Of the Duodbcim Poktak mentioned in the No- 
tUia in this Region we have already spoken [Part 
II. p. 757]. 

IX. The Caelian Hill. 

The Caelins presents but few remains of ancient 
buildings, and as the notices of it in the classics 
are likewise scanty its topography is consequently 
involved in considerable obscurity. According to j 
Livy (i, 30) Tullus Hostilius fixed his residence | 
upon it; but other accounts represent him as re¬ 
siding on the Velia. (Cic. Rep. ii. 31.) We find a 
Sagellum Dianas mentioned on the Caeliolus—an 
undefined part of the eastern ridge (deEar. Resp. 15); 
another of the Dea Carna “ in Caelio monte” (Ma- 
orob. 8. L 12); and a little Temple of Minerva 
Cafta situated on the declivity of tho hill:— 

“ Caelius ex alto qua Mons descendit in aequum, 
Hio nbi non plana est, sed prope plana via est, 
Parva licet videas Captae delubra Minervae.” 

(Ov. Fast. iii. 837, seq.) 
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Hence it was probably the same ancient sanctuaryi 
called ** Minervium ” in the sacred books of the 
Argives, which lay on the northern declivity of the 
Caelian towards the Tabemola (“ Circa Minervium 
i qua e Caelio monte iter in Tabemola est,” Varr. 
L.Z. V. § 47), and probably near the modem street 
Via della Navicella. 

The most considerable building known on the 
Caelian in later times was the Temple or Divus 
Claudius, begun by Agrippina, destroyed by Nero, 
and restored by Vespasian. (Suet. Ve^. 9; Aur. 
Viet. Caes. 9.) Tho determination of its site de¬ 
pends on the question how far Nero conducted the 
Aqua Claudia along the Caelius, since we learn from 
Fronlinus that the arches of that aqueduct termi¬ 
nated at the temple in question. (Front. Aq. 20, 
76.) These Arcus Neroniani (also called Caeli- 
montani, Gruter, Inscr. clxxxvii. 3) extend along 
the ridgo of the narrow hill, supposed to be the 
Caeliolus from the Porta Maggiore to the Santa 
Scala opposite the Latcran, where they are inter¬ 
rupted by the piazza and buildings belonging to that 
basilica. They recommence, liowever, on the other 
side in the Via di S. Stefano Rotondo^ and proceed 
with a small gap as far as that church. There 
are further traces of them on the W. side of the 
arch of Dolabella; and the ojjinion of Canina seems 
probable enough, that they terminated near the 
garden of the convent of SS. Giovanni e Paolo^ 
and that the remains of a huge substruction at this 
spot belonged to the temple of Claudius. (Indicaz. 
p. 73, scq.) Canina is further of opinion that the 
Aqua Claudia was distributed a little beyond this 
spot, and that one of the uses to which it was 
applied by Nero was to replenish his lake, which 
occupied the site of the Flavian amphitheatre. 
Others, however, are of opinion that the aqueduct 
did not proceed beyond the church of S. Stefano 
Rotondo, and therefore that the temple of Claudius 
stood near that spot, or that the church may even 
have been built on its foundations. But there are 
no sufficient grounds for arriving at any satisfactory 
conclusion on these points, and altogether the view 
of Canina is perhaps the more probable one. 

TJie Arch of DoIuAbella, just alluded to, ap¬ 
pears from the inscription on it to have been erected 
in the consulship of Dolabella and Silanus, a. d. 10. 
Its destination has been the subject of various con¬ 
jectures. Some have imagined it to be a restora¬ 
tion of the Porta Caelimontana; but this can hardly 
be tho case, since, if the Servian walls had run in 
this direction, halif of the Caelian hill would have 
been shut out of the city. On the other hand, its 
appearance excludes the notion of a triumphal arch; 
and it could not originally have formed part of an 
aqueduct, since it was erected previously to the con¬ 
struction of the Aqua Claudia. It seems most pro¬ 
bable therefore that it was designed as an entrance 
to some public place; but there are appearances 
that Nero subsequently conducted his aqueduct 
over it. (Canina, Indicaz. p. 77.) The road which 
led up to it from the Via di S. Gregorio seems in 
ancient times to have been called Clivus Scauri. 
It is mentioned under that name in the Episthe of S. 
Gregory (y \\. 13), and the Anonymus Einsiedlensia 
calls it Clivus Tauri, which is probably a scribe's 
error. 

Next to the temple of Claudius, the Notitia men¬ 
tions a Macellum Maonum, probably the market 
recorded by Dion Cassius as founded by Nero 
I iryophy rwv rh /idKcAAov infopMrpivQVf ica- 
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Ixi. 18). Nardini, who is followed by 
Canina (Jndicazione^ p. 83), is of opinion that the 
church of S. Stefano Rotondo was part of the 
macellum, perhaps a slaughter-house with a dome, 
And surrounded with porticoes. 



MACELLUM. 

The C ASTRA PEREaniNA recorded in the Notitia 
are not mentioned by any author except Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who relates that Chnodomar, when 
conquered by Julian, was conducted to and died in 
this camp on the Caelian (xvi. 12, extr.) The name, 
however, occurs in inscriptions, and sometimes in 
connection with a temple of Jupiter liedux, as in 
that found in the church of S. Maria in Doinnica 
(Gruter, xxii. 3; Orell. 1256). These inscriptions 
also mention a Princeps Peregrinorutn, the nature 
of whose office we are unacquainted with; but it 
seeihs probable that he was the commander of the 
foreign troops stationed in tliis camp. Near the 
same church were found several little marble ships, 
apparently votive offerings, and one which stood 
a long while before it gave to the church and to the 
surrounding place the name of ddla Navicella. 

An IstUM, or temple of Isis, is mentioned by 
Treb. Pollio (XXX. Tyvan.2!)) on tlie Caelian, but it 
occurs nowhere else. It was probably one of the 
many temples erected to this goddess by Caracalla 
(Lampr. Carac. 9.) The spring called the Aqua 
Mkrcurii recorded by Ovid near the Porta Capena 
(Fasti, V. 673) was rediscovered by M, I’ea in 
1828, in the vigna of the Padri Camaldolesi di 
S. Gregorio. On the Caelian was also the Campus 
Martialis in which the Equiria were held in March, 
in case the Campus Martius was overflowed (Ovid, 
Fast. V. 673; Paul. Diac. p. 161). Its situation 
rests chiefly on conjecture; but it was probably near 
the Lateran; where the neighbouring church of 
S. Gregorio, now S. Maria Imperatrice, was called 1 
in the middle ages “ in Campo Maitio ” (Canina, | 
Indicazione, p. 84.) 

In the Imperial times the Caelian was the resi¬ 
dence of many distinguislied Komans; and it is here 
that Martial places the “ limina potentiorum” (xii. 
8). Wo have already had occasion to allude to the 
House op Claudius Centumat.us on this hill, 
which was of such an extraordinary height that the 
augurs commanded him to lower it; but this was dur¬ 
ing the Republic. Under the Empire we may mention 
the House of Mamurra, a Roman knight of For- 
miae, and praefeotus fabrum of Caesar in his Gallic 
wars, the splendour of which is described by Pliny 
(xxxvi. 7), and lampooned by Catullus (xlii. 4). 
Here also was the House op Annius Vkrus, the 
grandfather of Marcus Aurelius, in whic-h that em- 

E ror was educated, situated near the house of the 
iterani (Jul.Capit. M, Ant 1 ) It appears to have 
been surrounded with gardens; and according to the 
Italian writer Vacca (^Metnor. 18) the noble eques- 
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trian statue of Marcus Aurelius which now adorns the 
Capitol was discovered in a vineyard near the Scah 
Santa. On .the same hill were the Aedes Vicri*. 
LiANAE where Commodas sought refuge from the 
uneasy thoughts which tormented him in the 
palace, but where he could not escape the snares 
of the assassin (Lampr. Comm. 16; Jul. Capitol. 
Pert. 5). But the most remarkable of all the.se 
residences was the Palace of the Laterani, 
characterised by Juvenal (x. 18) as the “ egregiae 
Lateranorum aedes,” the residence of the consul 
Plant ins Lateranus, whose participation in Piso's 
conspiracy against Nero cost him his life (Tac. 
Ann. XV. 49, 60). After this event the palace 
of the Laterani seems to have been confiscated, and 
to have become imperial property, since we find 
Septimius Severus presenting it to his friend Late¬ 
ranus, probably a descendant of the family to which 
it had once belonged (Aur. Viet. Epii. 20). Sub¬ 
sequently, however, it appears to have been in the 
possession of the emperor Constantine, who erected 
upon its site the celebrated basilica which still bears 
the name of the Lateran, and presented it to the 
bishop of Rome (Niceph. vii. 49). The identity of 
the spot is proved by several inscriptions found 
there, as well as by the discovery of chambers and 
baths in making the facade of the modem btisilica 
(Venuti, Roma Ant. P. i. c. 8; Canina, Indie, p. 85). 
The Domu.s Piiilipit mentioned in the Notitia 
was probably the private house of the emperor of 
that name. Lastly, we may mention that on the 
Caelian was the House of Symmachus, the 
strenuous defender of paganism in the reign of Va- 
lentinian (Symm. Fpist. iii. 12, 88, vii. 18, 19). 

There arc a few other objects on the Caelian 
mentioned in the Notitia, some of which, however, 
hardly admit of explanation. Such is the Atrium 
or Antrum Cyclopis, respecting which we c.annot 
say whether it was a cavern, or an area surrounded 
with p<)rticocs. Whatever it was it seems to have 
stood on the S. side of the hill, since the vicus Ab 
Cyclopis in the 1st Region, or Porta Capena, was pro- 
bablynamed after it(Preller,/2e5'.p.ll9.) TheCAPUT 
Afuicae of the Notitia, which likewise appears in 
several inscriptions (Orell. 2685, 2934, 2935), is 
thought to have been a street in the neighbourhood 
of the Colo.sseum, since the Anonymus Einsiedlen.sis 
mentions it between the Meta Sudans and the church 
of SS. Quaitro Coronati\ whence it is held to have 
corresponded with the modern street which bears 
the name of that church (Nibby, Mura di Roma, 
p. 173, note 140; Urlichs, Rom. Topogr. p. 101). 
Becker observes (Handb. p. 508), that the name 
does not appear in any earlier writer, and connects 
it with some building founded by Septimius Severus, 
in order to strike his countrymen, the Africans, tvho 
arrived at Rome by the Via Appia; though, as Urlichs 
observes, they must have gone rather out of their 
way “ to be imposed upon.” Varro mentions a Vicus 
Africus on the Esquiline, so named because the 
African hostages in the Punic War were said to 
have been detained there (“ Exquilis vicus Africus, 
quod ibi obsidcs ex Africa bello Pnnico dicuntur 
custoditi,” L. L. v. § 159). Hence it is very pro¬ 
bable, as Canina remarks (Indicaz. p. 91), that the 
head, or beginning, of this street stood at the spot 
indicated by the Anonymus, namely, near the 
Colosb^eum, whence it ran up in the direction of the 
Esquiline, although Becker (Handb. p. 560) denies 
that the Caput Africae had any connection with the 
Mens Africus. The Arbob Sanota is inexplicable 
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The Ludus Matutinus et Galucus (or Dacicus), 
the Spouarium, Saniarium, and Armamenta¬ 
rium, were evidently leladiatorial schools with their 
appurtenances, situated apparently on the northern 
side of the Caelian, not far from the amphitheatre. 
Officers attached to these institutions are frequently 
mentioned in inscriptions. The Spoliarium and Ar¬ 
mamentarium speak for themselves. The Saniarium 
is a word that does not occur elsewhere, and is 
thought by Preller to denote a hospital (a sanie) 
where the wounded gladiators were received. . For 
a farther account of these institutions see Preller, 
Regionen^ pp. 120—122. Lastly, the Mica Aurea 
appears from an epigram of Martials to have been 
a banqueting room of Domitian’s (ii. 59); — 

“ Mica vocor; quid sim cernis; coonatio parva. 

Ex me Caesareum prospicis, ecce, tholum.” 

It is also mentioned, along with the Meta Sudans, 
as built by Domitian in tlie Chronica Regia Colo- 
niensis, in Eccard’s Corpus IJistoricum (vol. i. 
p. 745.) 

X. Tire District to the S. of the Caetjan. 

To the S. of the Caelian lies a somewhat hilly 
district, bounded on the W. by the Aventine, and 
comprehending the Ist and 12th Regions of Au¬ 
gustus, or those called Porta Capena and Piscina 
Publica. The latter of these is decidedly the least 
important district of Koine, but the former presents 
several objects of considerable interest. Of the 
Porta Capena itself we have already treated. In 
its immediate vicinity stood the double Temple of 
Honos and ViRTUS, vowed by Marcellus in his 
Gallic wars, but not erected till after his conquest of 
Syracuse. It was the first intention of Marcellus 
that both the deities should be under the same roof; 
and, indeed, the temple seems to have been a mere 
restitution of an ancient one dedicated to Honos by 
Q. Fabius Verrucosus many years before. (Cic. N. D. 
ii. 23.) But when Marcellus was about to dedicate 
it, and to introduce the statue of another deity 
within the sanctuary, the pontifices interpo.scd, and 
forbade him to do so, on the ground that the 
procuration or expiation of any prodigy occurring 
in a temple so constructed, would be difficult to 
perform. (Liv. xxvii. 25.) Hence, Marcellus was 
constrained to add another temple of Virtus, and to 
erect two images of the deities “separatis aedibus;'' 
but though the work was pressed on in haste, he 
did not live to dedicate them. (Liv. 1. c.; Val. Max. 
i. 1. § 8.) Nevertheles.s, we frequently hnd the 
temple mentioned in the singular number, as if it 
had formed only one building (“ ad aedem Honoris 
atque Virtntis,” Cic. Verr, iv. 64*. cf. A.scon. ad Cic. 
in Pis, 19; also the Noiitia and Cmdosum..') Hence, 
perhaps, the most natural conclusion is that it con¬ 
sisted of two cellae under the same roof, like the 
temple of Venus and Rome, a form which agrees 
with the description of Symmachus: “ Majores 
nostri^aedes Honori ac Virtuti gemella facie junctim 
locarunt’* {Epist, i. 21.) The temple was adorned 
with the spoils of Gretian art brought by Marcellus 
from Syracuse; an instance noted and condemned 
by Livy as the first of that kind of spoliation, 
which he observes was subsequently inflicted upon j 
the Roman temples themselves, and especially upon 
this very temple of Marcellus; for, in Livy’s time, 
few of those ornaments rernained, which bad pre- 
vionsly rendered it an object of attraction to all 
itnugers who visited Rome (xxv. 40, cf. xxxiv. 4). i 
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They probably disappeared during the Civil Wars, 
in which the Roman temples seem to have suflered 
both from neglect and spoliation; for in the time of 
Cicero the Syracusan spoils still existed in the 
temple {in Verr. iv. 54). It appears to have been 
burnt in the fire of Nero, since it is mentioned as 
having been restored by Vespasian. (Plin. xxxv. 
37.) 

According to Aurelius Victor ( Vir, TIL 32) the 
animal procession of the Roman knights to the 
temple of Castor started from this temple of Honos 
and Virtus, whereas Dionysius (xi. 13) names the 
temple of Mars as the starting-place. Becker 
(Handb. p. 311) regards the discrepancy between 
these accounts as tending to prove the correctness 
of his assumptiop that tho temples must have lain 
close together. That one of the accounts is er¬ 
roneous is a more probable conclusion, and it is a 
certain one that it is fallacious to draw any topo¬ 
graphical deductions from such very shadowy pre¬ 
mises. The true site of the Temple of Mars has’ 
been ascertained as satisfactorily as that of any of 
tho monuments which do not actually speak for 
themselves; such, we mean, as the Colosseum, 
Trajan’s column, the Pantheon, and others of the 
like description. There can be no doubt that the 
temple of Mars, instead of being close to the Porta 
Capena, or at S. Sisto, as Becker jilaces it {Handb, 
p. 513), lay on tho Via Appia, at the distance of 
about miles from that gate. The proofs are 
overwhelming. In the first place an inscription, 
still preserved in the Vatican, recording the level¬ 
ling of the Clivus Martis, was found in the Vigna 
Narij outside of the Porta Appia (the modem 
S. Sebastiano). Secondly, another inscription, in the 
Palazzo Barber ini, recorded by Fubretti {Inscr. 
p. 724, no. 443), Marini {Fratr. Arv. p. 8), and 
others, testifies tliat Salvia Marcellina gave a piece 
of ground to tlie Collegium of Aesculapius and 
Hygia for a small temple, close to tho temple of 
Mars, between tho first and second milestone on the 
Via Appia, on the left-hand side in going from the 
city. Thirdly, both the Notitia and Curiosum 
place the Aedes Martis at the extremity of the firat 
Kegio, close to the h’lumen Almonis. The Almo 
flows outside the Porta Appia, near the Vigna 
Nari 

“ Est locus ante urbem, qua primum nascitur iugens 
Appia, quaque Italo gemitus Ahnone Cybebe 
Ponit, et Idaeos jam non reininiscitur amnes.’’ 

(Stat. Silv. V. 1. 222.) 

A brook now flows between the Porta S. Sebas- 
tiano and the church of Domine quo vadis, which, 
witli great probability, has lieen identified with 
the Almo. (Cluver, Jtal, Ant p. 718; Westphal, 
Rom. Campagna, p. 17.) Fourthly, the same locality 
is indicated by several documents of the middle ages. 
Thus, in the Acts of the Martyrs : “ Tunc B. Ste- 
phanus ductus a militibus foraa muros Appiae portae 
ad T. Martis ” {Act of S. Stepkanus and S. Julius). 
“ Diacones duxerunt in clivum Martis ante templum 
et ibidem decullatns est” {Act of S. Sixtus). And 
the Mirabilia (in Montfaucon, JJiar. Jtal. p. 283) : 
“ Haec sunt loca quae inveniuntur in passionibus 
sanctorum foris portam Appiam, ubi beatus Syxtus 
decollatus fuit, ot ubi Dominus apparuit Petro, 
Domine quo vadis t Ibi templum Martis, intus 
portam, areas Syllae.” Now, the passages in the 
classics which relate to the subject do not run 
counter to these indications, but, on the contrary, 
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tend to confirm them. Appian {B. C. iii. 41) 
mentions a temple of Mara 15 stadia distant from 
the city, which would answer pretty nearly to the 
distance of between 1 and 2 miles ^ven in the 
inscription quoted. Ovid says {Fait. vi. 191): — 

Lux eadem Marti festa est; quern prospicit 
extra 

Appositum tectae Porta Capena viac.” 

The word proipicit denotes a long view; and as 
the temple of Mars stood on a hill, as is evident from 
the Clivus Martis, it might easily bo visible at the 
distance of a mile or two. The words of Statius 
(“ qua primum nascitur,” &c.) must be corrupt, 
being both tautological and contrary to fact. The 
paving of the road from the Por^a Capena to the 
temple would not have been worth twice recording 
by Livy, had it lain only at a distance of some 
300 yanls (x. 23, x.\xviii. 28). The only way in 
which Becker can escape from the legitimate con¬ 
clusion is by assuming two temples of Mars in this 
quarter; in which few, we suspect, will be inclined 
to follow him, and which may be regarded as equi¬ 
valent to a confession of defeat. (Becker, Handb. 
p. 511, seq.; Antiv. p. 63, seq.; Urlichs, Bom. To.- 
pogr. p. 105, seq.; Preller, Begionen^ p. 116, seq.; 
Canina, Indicazionc, p. 56, seq.) 

Close to the Porta Capen.a and the temple of Honos 
et Virtus lay the Vai.lev of Eokuia with the 
Lucua and Aedrs Camrnauum, the traditionary 
spc't where Numa sought inspiration and wisdom 
from the nymph Egeria. (Liv. i. 21; Plut. Num. 
13.) In the time of Juvenal, whose description of 
the spot is a locus classiens for its topography, the 
grove and temple had been profaned and let out to 
the Jews:— 

“ Substitit ad veteres arcus madidamquo Cape- 
nam 

Hie ubi nocturnae Numa constituebat amicae. 

Nunc sacri fontis nenius et delubra locantur 

Judaeis, quorum cophinus foenumquo supellcx. 

Omni.s eniin populo mercedem pendere jussa est 

Arbor, et cjectis mcndicat silva Cainenis. 

In vallem Egeriae descendiinus et apdunca.s 

Di.ssiiniles veris. Quanto praestantius csset 

Numen aquae, viridi si margino claudcrct 
undas 

Herba, nec ingonuum violarent marmora to- 
phum.” {Sat. iii. 10, seq.) 

It is surprising how Becker could doubt that 
there was an Aedes Camenarum here, since it is 
not only alluded to in the preceding passage, but 
also exprcs.sly montipned by Pliny (xxxiv. 10.) The 
modern Ciceroni point out to the traveller as the 
valley of Egeria a pretty retired spot some distance 
outside of the Porta S. Sebastiano, in the valley called 
La Caffarella. near which are the remains of a 
little temple, called by some the temple of Honos et 
Virtus, by others a temple of Bacchus, with a grove 
said to be sacred to the latter deity. But though 
at present our imagination would more gladly fix 
on this spot as the scene of the conferences between 
Numa and his nymph, and though respectable au¬ 
thorities are not wanting in favour of this view 
(Venuti, Jkscr. di Bom. ii. p. 18; Guattani, Bom. 
hescr. ii. p. 45), yet the preceding passages, to 
which may be added Symmachus (“ Sed enim 
propter eas (aedes Honoris et Virtutis) Camonarum 
religio sacro fonti advertitur,” Episty i. 21) and the 
^otitiay which places the tomplo of the Camenae 
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close to that of Honour and Valour, are too decisive 
to allow us to do so; and we must therefore assume 
the valley of Egeria to have been that near the 
church of S. Sisioy opposite to the baths of Caracalla. 
The little fountain pointed out as that of Egeria in 
the valley CaffareUay is perhaps the remains of a 
nymph aeum. Here was probably a sanctuary of 
the Almo, which waters the valley. 

Near the temple of Mars, since it is mentioned in 
iheNotitia in conjunction with it,lay the Temple of 
Tkmpe.sta.s, built by L. Cornelius Scipio, the victor 
of Alcria, in commemoration of the escajH} of the Ro¬ 
man fleet from shipwreck oflf the island of Corsica, 
as appears from the inscription on his tomb. The 
temple and the occasion of its foundation are al¬ 
luded to by Ovid {Fastiy vi. 193) in the following 
lines: — 

“ Te quoque, Tempestas, meritam delubra fate- 
mur, 

Cum pacne est Corsis obruta classis aquis.” 

But of the Temple op Minerva, also mentioned at 
the same time with that of Mars, we know nothing 
more. Near the last was preserved the Lapis 
Manalis, a large cylindrical stone so called from 
manarCy “ to flow,” because during seasons of drought 
it w’as carried in proccs.sion into the city, for the 
sake of procuring rain. (Paul. Diac. p. 128 j Varr. 
ap. Non. XV. p. 375, Gerl.) 

Clo.se to the Porta Capena, and probably outside 
of it, lay one of the three Senacula mentioned by 
Eestus ; but the only time at which we find meet¬ 
ings of the senate recorded there is during the year 
following the battle of Cannae, when they appear to 
have been regularly held at this place. (Liv.xxiii. 
32.) During the same period the tribunal of the 
praetor was erected at the Piscina Publica. This 
last object, which seems to have been a swimming- 
place for tlie people in the Republican times (Fe8tu.s, 
p. 213), gave name to the 12tli Regio, which adjoined 
the Ist, or that of Porta Capena, on the W. (Amm. 
Marc. xvii. 4; cf. Cic. ad Quint. Fr. iii. 7.) The 
pond had, however, vanished in the time of Festus, 
and its exact situation cannot be detennined. There 
are several other objects in this district in the like 
predicament, such as the Lacus Pkomethei, the 
Bai.nkum Torquati, and others mentioned in the 
Notitia. The Thermae Commodianae and Severi- 
anae will bo considered under the section which 
treats of the thermae. The Mutatorium Caesart.s, 
perhaps a kind of imperial villa (Preller, Beg. 
p. 115), appears to have been situated near the 
modern church of S. Balhina. (Montfaucoii, ap. 
Urlichs Bom. Topogr. p. 112.) The three Tri¬ 
umphal Arches op Trajan, Vkrus, and 
Duuaus, mentioned by the Notitia in the Ist Regio, 
probably spanned the Via Appia in the space be¬ 
tween the temple of Mars and the Porta Capena. 
The arch still existing just within the Porta S. 
Sebastiano is generally thought to be that of Drusus, 
the father of the emperor Claudius. (“ Praeterea 
Senatus, inter alia complura, marmorenm arcum cum 
tropaeis via Appia decrevit (Druso),” Suet Clttttd. 
1 .) 

For many miles the tombs of distinguished Ro¬ 
mans skirt both sides of the Via Appia; and these 
remains are perhaps better calculated than any 
other object to impress the stranger with an adequate 
idea of j^me’s former greatness. For the most part 
however, they lie beyond the bounds of the present 
subject and we shall therefore content ourselv^ 
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with mentioning a few which were contained within 
the actual boundaries of the city. They appear to 
have commenced immediately outside the Porta 
Capena (“ An tu egressus porta Capena, curn Ca- 
latini, Scipionum, Serviliomm, Metcllorum sepulcra 
vides, miseros putas illos?” Cic. Tusc. i. 7); and 
hence many of them were included in the larger 
circuit of the walls of Aurclian. The tomb of 
Horatia, slain by the hand of her victorious brother, 
seems to have been situated just outside the gate. 
(Liv. i. 26.) Fortunately the most interesting of those 
mentioned by Cicero — the Tome of the Scipios 
— is still in existence. It was discovered in 1780 in 
the Vigm Sas9i, on the left-hand side of the Via 
Appia, a little beyond the spot where the Via 
Latina branches off from it, and about 400 paces 
within the Porta S. Sebastiano. Its entrance is 
marked by -a single tall cypress tree. In Livy’s 
time the tomb was still adorned with three statues, 
said to be those of Publius and Lucius Scipio, and 
of the poet Ennius, who was interred in the sepulchre 
of his patrons. (Hieron. Chron. p. 379, Rone.) It 
was here that the sarcophagus of L. Scipio Barbatus, 
consul in b. c. 298, now preserved in the Vatican, 
was discovered, together with several monumental 
stones with inscriptions relating to other members 
of the family, or to their connections and freedinen. 
The originals were carried off to the Vatican and 
copies inserted in their stead. The most remarkable 
of these inscriptions are that of Scipio Barbatus; of 
his son Lucius Cornelius Scipio, the conqueror of 
Corsica, consul in b. o. 259; of Publius Scipio, son 
of Africanns Major, whose feeble state of health is 
aQuded to by Cicero (Cato Maj. 11), and whose 
toUi^ing epitaph shows that he died young; of L. 
Cornelius ^ipio, grandson of the conqueror of Spain, 
gathered to his fathers at the early age of 20; and 
of another of the same name, the son of Asiaticus, 
who died aged 33, whose title to honour is summed 
Bp in the laccmic words, “ Pater regem Antiochnm 
sab^t" A complete account of this tomb will be 
Ibond in. Yiaccmti {Mon. degli Scipioni, Rom. 1785) 


and in the Beschreihung Roms (vol. iii. p. 612, 
seq.), where the various epitaphs are given. 

Also on the left-hand side of the Via Appia in 
going from the Porta Capena was the Mausoleum op 
Septimius Skverus, which he caused to bo erected 
for himself in his lifetime, in imitation of bis Septi- 
zonium, but probably on a reduced scale, (8part 
GetOf 7.) In the same neighbourhood are some of 
those Columbaria, or subterranean chambers, which 
[ formed the common resting-places for the ashes of 
persons of a lower condition. One of these, not far 
from the tomb of the Scipios, is said to contain the 
remains of the courtiers and domestics of the 
Caesars, from Julius to Nero. Among others there 
is an inscription to M. Valerius Creticus, with a 
bust. The walls, as well as a large pier in the middle, 
are hollowed throughout with vaulted recesses like 
large pigeon-holes, — whence the name,— in which 
are contained the ashes of the dead. The Mauso¬ 
leum OF Caeciha Metella, which stands on 
the Via Appia, about 2 miles outside the Porta S. 
Sebastiano^ though it does not properly belong to 
our subject, demands, from the magnificence of its 
construction, as well as from Byron’s well-known 
lines {Childe Harold^ canto iv.)^ a passing word of 
notice here. 

The remaining part of the district, or that form¬ 
ing the 12th Regio, and lying to the W, of the 
Via Appia, does not present many monuments of 
interest. The most striking one, the Thermae An- 
toninianae, or baths of Caracalla, will be spoken of 
under its proper head. We have already treated of 
the Bona Dea Subsaxanea and of the Isium. Close 
to the baths just mentioned Caracalla built the 
street called Nova Via, reckoned one of the hand¬ 
somest in Rome. (Spart. Carac. 2 ; Aur. Viet. 
Coes. 21.) Respecting the Fortuna Mammosa, we 
know nothing more than that the Basis Capitolina 
mentions a street of the same name in this neigh- 
bonrbood. In the later period of the Empire this 
district appears to have contained several splendid 
palaces, tsi the Septeh Domus Parthorum, the 
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Domus CiLONis, and Domus Cobnificies. The 
Dotnua Parthorum and Cilonia seem to have been 
some of those palaces erected by Septimius Sevorus, 
and presented to his friends. (Aur. Viet. Epit. 20.) 
Cilon is probably the same person mentioned by Dion 
(Ixxvii. 4), Spartian {Carac. 3), and in the Digest 
(i, 12. 1, and 15.4.) The Pavthi seem to have been 
Parthian nobles, whom Severus brought with him to 
Rome, and of whose luxurious habits Tertullian has 
drawn a characteristic picture. (De hah. MuL 7.) 
The Privata Adriani and the Domus Cornifn 
CTES (Cornificiae) mentioned in the Notitia, lay 
doubtle.ss close together. The former must have been 
the private residence of Hadrian, where M. Antoninus 
dwelt after his adoption by that emperor. (Jul. 
Capit. M, AnUm, 5.) M. Antoninus had a younger 
sister named Anna Coniificia, to whom the house 
bearing her name doubtless belonged. (76. c. 1 ; 
Preller, Regionen, p. 198.) | 

XI. The E.SQUIUNE and its Neighbourhood. 

The Esquiline {Esquiliae, or in a more ancient 
form Exquiliae) was originally covered with a thick 
wood, of which, in the time of Varro, the only re¬ 
mains were a few sacred groves of inconsidoruble 
extent, the rest of the hill having been cleared and 
covered with buildings. (Varr. L. L. v. § 49, 
MUll.) Yet the derivation of the name of the hill | 
from aesculetum seems to have been unknown to an- | 
tiquity, and is a mere conjecture of Muller's {ad j 
foe.); the ancient etymology being derived either I 
from excubiae regis, because Servius Tullius had 
fixed his abode there, or from excokre, because the 
hill was first cleared and settled by that king. 
(Varr. I c.; Ov. Fast. iii. 245.) 

We have already described the Esquiline as 
throwing out two tongues or projections, called 
respectively, in the more ancient times of Rome, 
Oppius and Cisnus. Their relative situation is in¬ 
dicated in the following passage of Festus: Op- 

S ius autem appellatos est, at ait Varro remm 
umanarum L. viii., ab Opita Oppio Tosculano, 
qai cum praesidio Tascolanorum missus ad Romam 
tuendam, dam Tollos Hoetilias Veios oppognaret, 
GOQsederat in Oarinis et ibi castra habaerat Simi¬ 


liter Cispium a Laevio Cispio Anagnino, qui ejiis- 
dein rpi causa earn partem Esquiliarum, quae jacet 
ad vicum Putricium versus, in qua regione est aedis 
Mefitis, tuhus est” (p. 348, Miill.). Hence we 
learn that the Cispius was that projection which 
adjoined the Vicus Patricius, and must conse¬ 
quently have been the northern one, since the Vicus 
Patricius is known to have corresponded with the 
modem streets called Via Urbam and Via di S.Pu~ 
dmziana^ which traverse the valley lying between the 
Viminal and the Esquiline. The following passage 
of Paulus Diaconus shows that the Vicus Patricius 
must have lain in a valley; “ Patricius vicus Romae 
dictus eo, quod ibi patricli habitaveruni, jubente 
Servio Tullio, ut, si quid molirentur adversus ipsum, 
cx locis suporioribus oppriraerentur ” (p. 221, 
Miill.); and its identity with the modern streets just 
mentioned appears from Anastasius ( Vita Pii /.) : 
“ Hie ex rogatu beatae Prassedis dedicavit ecclesiam 
thennas Novati in vico Patricii in honorem sororis 
suae sanctao Potentianae ” (p. 14). This church of 
S. Ptuienziana still exists in the street of the same 
name. It is also mentioned by the Anonymous of 
Einsiedlen, in whoso time most of the streets still 
bore their ancient names, as being “in vico Pa¬ 
tricii.” That the Cispius was the smaller and more 
northern tongue likewise appears from the sacred 
books of the Argives (ap. Varr. L.L. v. § 60), 
which, in proceeding northwards from the Caelian, 
first name the Oppius, which had four sacraria or 
chapels, and then the Cispius, which, being the 
smaller hill, had only two, namely, the Lneus Poe- 
telius and the Aedes Junonis Lucinae. 

From the passage of Festus just quoted, it ap¬ 
pears that part of Mons Oppius bore the name of 
Oarinae; and this appellation continued to exist 
when the names Oppius and Cispius had fallen out 
of use and been superseded by the general name of 
Esquiliae. Yet it is one of the contested points of 
Roman topography whether the Carinae formed 
part of the hill. The Italians still cling to the an¬ 
cient opinion that under that name was compre¬ 
hended the low ground from the Foram Transi- 
tOTium to the Colosseum. Becker (iTaiicfo. p, 52 % 
seq.) partly adopted this view, bat at the same 
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extended the district so as to embrace the western 
extremity of the Oppius; whilst Urlichs, on the con¬ 
trary, confined the Carinae entirely to that hill. 
(Beschr. vol. iii. part ii. p. 119, seq.) That the 
Italian view is, at all events, partly erroneous, 
can hardly admit of a question. Besides the pre¬ 
ceding passage of Festus, which clearly identifies 
the Carinae as part of the Oppins, there are other 
places in ancient writers which show that a portion at 
least of the district so called lay on a height. Thus 
Dionysius, speaking of the Tigillum Sororium, says 
that it was situated in the lane which led down 
from the Carinae to the Vicus Cyprius 5’ 
iv rtp crrevonr^ <p4povTi Kapluns kAtw rdis 
itrl r6v Klfvpiov 4pxo/J.4uois areuiafroUy iii. 22). 
Again Varro (L. L. v. § 48), in describing the 
Subura or valley at the foot of tlie Oppius, says that 
it lay “ sub niuro torreo Carinarum;” obviously in¬ 
dicating that the latter place was on a height. 
Becker, indeed, maintains that walls of earth or 
aggeres were used in fortification only where the 
ground was level. But a wall on a height was cer¬ 
tainly the usual mode of fortification in ancient 
Italy; and, as Mr. Bunbury justly remarks {Class. 
Mas. vol. V. p. 222), the peculiar ap|>ellation of 
“inurus terreus” clearly distinguishes this wall 
from a common agger. Nor, as the Subura lay be¬ 
hind the gorge between the Esquiline and Quirinal, 
is it easy to see how any murus terreus in the dis¬ 
trict of the Carinae could have been so situated as 
to overhang the Subura, except upon the hill. The 
following words of Varro (1. c.) are even perhaps 
still more conclusive. He identifies, the Subura 
with the Pagus Succusanus, — the ancient name of 
Subura being Succusa, by an interchange of b and c, 
— and holds it was thus named “ quod succurrit 
Carinis:” where, whatever we may think of his 
etymology, it is pliun that he regarded the Carinae 
as a height. It may be added that the western 
part of the Oppius, whore the church of S. Pietro 
m Vincoli now stands, bore the name of le Carre 
as late as the 16th century. (And. Fulvius, 
Urb. Ant. p. 304; cf. Niebuhr, IJist, i. p. 390, seq.) 

It cannot therefore be doubted that the Carinae 
occupied the extremity of the Oppius; but how far 
that cTistrict extended eastwards cannot be said. It 
is a more difficult question to determine whether 
part of the valley lying at the western foot of the 
hill also bore the name of Carinae. Its solution 
is connected with another question respecting the 
site of the Templb of Tellus We know that this 
temple—which was a considerable one, since jissein- 
blies of the senate were sometimes held in it — lay 
in the Carinae, and that it was built on the site of 
the house of Sp. Cassius, which was confiscated 
and pulled down when that demagogue was con¬ 
victed of a design to make himself sovereign of Rome. 
(Liv. ii. 41; Val. Max. vi. 3. § 1; Plin. xxxiv. 14.) 
That event took place B. c. 485 ; but the temple 
does not seem to have been built till b.c. 269. Its 
site is further detemnned by notices respecting the 
house of Pompey, which subsequently came into the 
possession of M. Antony, the situation of which is 
known to have been in the Carinae, and at the same 
time close to the temple of Tellus; “ Pocuit (Le- 
naens) in Carinis, ad .Telluris aedem, in qua regions 
Pompeiorum doraus fuerat.” (Suet. III. Gramm. 15, 
cf. Id. Tib. 1.5; Veil. Pat. ii. 77; Aur. Viet. Vir. 
III. 84; Dion Cass, xlviii, 38.) And Servius says 
expressly, though in some respects unintelligibly, 
Carinae sunt aedifiicia facta in Carinarum m<^um, 
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quae erant circa templuin Telluris ” (ad Am. viii. 
361). 

There is nothing in the preceding passages to 
exclude the possibility of the Templum Telluris 
having been on the summit of the hill ; since it is 
not necessary to assume with Urlichs that it stood 
on ita very edge (Rom. Topogr. p. 117) ; in which 
case, as there was an area attached to the temple, 
its back front must have been tuimed towards the 
road leading up to it from the valley, and the area 
have Iain before it on the summit of the hill—a dis¬ 
position which does not appear very probable. Yet 
there are some other circumstances tending to the in¬ 
ference that the temple was situated in the valley. 
Dionysius mentions it as being, not in the Carinae, 
but on the road leading to tho Carinae (/card r^v 
ivl Kapluas tpipovoau 6S6u, viii. 79.) A curious 
view, taken by Urlichs (/. c.) of the construction of 
ini in this passage is one of the reasons which led 
him to place the temple on the hill. He thinks that 
it must necessarily mean “ up to : ” but it might 
just as well be said that it means “ down to,” in a 
passage quoted a little while ago from tho same 
author respecting the situation of the Carinae and 
the Vicus Cyprius. In both cases it simply means 
“ to.” It will be perceived that Dionysius is here at 
variance with the authorities before quoted respecting 
the site of the temple. If the appellation of Carinae 
extended over some part of the adjacent valley it is 
possible that Dionysius, as a foreigner, might have 
been unaware of that fact, and have attached the 
name only to the more striking part of the district 
which lay on the hill. And there is a passage in 
Varro, a very obscure one indeed, from which it 
might be inferred that part of the Ceroliensis, which 
seems to have been the name of the valley between 
the Caelian, tho Esquiline, and tlie Velian ridge, 
had likewise borne the name of Carinae (“ Ceroliensis 
a Carinarum junctu dictus Carinae, postea Cerolia, 
quod hinc oritur caput Sacrae Viae,” L.L. v. § 47). 
These passages would seem to indicate that the tem¬ 
ple of Tellus lay in the valley between S. Maria efc’ 
Monti and the lor de' Conti^ where indeed we find 
traces of the name ; since the churches of S. Salvn- 
toj'e and of 6’. Pantaleone, the latter of which still 
exists near the Via del Colosseo, b(;re in the middle 
ages the epithet of “ in Tellure.” Passages are also 
adduced from the Acts of the Martgra to show that 
the temple of Tellus stood opposite to that of Pallas 
in the Forum Transitoriuin. (“ Clcmentianns prae- 
cepit ei caput amputari ante templum in Tellure, 
corpusque ejus projici ante Palladis aedem in locum 
supradictuin,” Act. S. Gordian.') Hence it seems 
not improbable that the district of the Carinae, in 
which the temple undoubtedly stood, may have ex¬ 
tended over a considerable part of the valley; but 
the passages relating to the subject are far from 
being decisive ; and the question is one of that kind 
in which much may be said on both sides. 

Two striking legends of early Roman history are 
connected with the Esquiline and its viciuity ; that 
of the murder of Servius Tullius by his inhuman 
daughter, and that of the Tigillum Sororium, or 
typical yoke, by passing under which Horatius ex¬ 
piated the murder of his sister. We have Jjefore re¬ 
lated that Servius T.ullius resided on the Esquiline, 
and that he was the first to clear that hill and make 
it habitable. It was on his return to his residence 
on it, after his ejection from the curia by bis son-in- 
law, Tarquinius Superbus, that be was murdered by 
the hireli^s of that usurper. Livy’s account of the 
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transaction is clear and graphic, and the best guide 
to the topography of the neighbourhood. The aged 
monarch had reached the top of the Vicus Cyprius 
(“ad snmmum Cyprium victim”) when he was 
overtaken and slain. His daughter followed in her 
carriage, and, having arrived at the same spot where 
stood a temple of Diana a little before the time when 
Livy wrote, she was just turning to the right in order 
to ascend the Clivus Urbius, which led to the 
summit of the Esquiline, when the affrighted driver 
reined his horses, and pointed out to Tullia the 
bleeding corpse of her murdered father ; but the 
fiemi-like Tullia bade him drive on, and arrived at 
home bespattered with the blood of her parent. 
From this unnatural deed the street which was the 
scene of it obtained the name of Vicus Scelkratus 
(i. 48). The question that has been sometimes raised 
whether Tullia was returning to her father’s or to 
her husband’s house, does not seem to be of much 
importance. Solinus, indeed (i. 25), represents Ser- 
vius Tullius as residing “supra clivum Urbium,” 
and Tarquinius Superbus, also on the Esquiline, but, 
“ Supra clivum Pullium ad Fagutalem lucum.” The 
house of the latter therefore must have been upon 
tlie Oppius, on which the Lucus Fagutalis was situ¬ 
ated, and most probably upon the southeim side of it; 
but ho may not have resided here till after he became 
king. On the other hand, as Tullia is represented 
as turning to the right in order to ascend the Clivus 
Urbius to the royal residence, it is plain that the 
Vicus'Cyprius must have lain on the north aide of 
one of the tongues of the Esquiline ; and as we are 
further informed by Dionysius, in a ])a88age before 
quoted (iii. 22), that there was a lane which led 
down from the Carinae, or western extremity of the 
Oppius, to the Vicus Cyprius, the conclusion is 
forced upon us that the palace of Servius Tullius 
must have been situated upon the eastern part of 
the northern side of the Oppius, and that conse¬ 
quently the Vicus Cyprius must have corresponded 
with the modern Via di S. Lucia in Selci. The 
Summus Cyprius Vicus was evidently towards the 
head of the valley, the lower part of the street run¬ 
ning under the Carinae; and hence the Clivus 
Urbius and the residence of Servius may be placed 
somewhere near the church of S. Martino. Before 
the usurpation of Tarquin, he and his wife may have 
resided near his father-in-law, or even under the 
same roof; or, what is still more probable, Tullia, as 
Ovid represents her (“ patrios initura Penates,” Fast, 
vi. 602), was proceeding to take possession of her 
father’s palace, since his deposition had been effected 
in the senate before his murder. Urlichs (^Rdm, 
Topogr. p. 119) admits that the Vicus Cyprius 
answered to the Via di S. Lucia, yet holds that 
Servius resided on the Cispius; a view utterly ir¬ 
reconcilable with the fact that the Clivus Urbius 
and palace lay on the right of that street. The 
passages before adduced prove tlie direction of the | 
Vicus Cyprius as clearly as any locality in Rome 
can be proved which depends for its determination 
solely on notices in the classics. Yet Becker shuts 
his eyes to this satisfactory evidence, and maintains 
that the Vicus Cyprius corresponded with the 
modem Via del Coloaseo {Anhoort, p. 78); although 
in that case also it would have been impossible for 
Tullia to have ascended the Esquiline by turning to 
the right. The only ground he assigns for this in¬ 
comprehensible view is an arbitrary estimate of the 
distances between the objects mentioned in Regio IV, 
of the NotUiOf founded also on the assumption that 
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these objects are enumerated strictly in the order in 
which they actually followed one another. But we 
have already shown from Becker himself that this is 
by no means always the case, and it is evidently not 
so in the present instance ; since, after mentioning 
the Tigillium Sororinm, which lay in or near the 
Subura, the order of the catalogue leaves that spot 
and proceeds onwards to the Colosseum, and then 
again at the end of the list reverts to the Subura. 
The chief objection to placing the Vicus Cyprius 
under this side of the Oppius is, as Mr. Bunbury 
observes (^Class. Mua. vol. v. p. 227), that it would 
thus seem to interfere with the Subura. But this 
objection is not urged either by Becker or Urlichs; 
and indeed the Subura, like the Velabrum, seems to 
have been a district rather than a street, so that we 
may conceive the Vicus Cyprius to have run through 
it. 

The position of the Tigillum Sorobium is de¬ 
termined by what has been already said; namely, in 
a narrow street leading down from the Carinae to the 
Vicus Cyprius. It seems to have been a wooden 
beam erected across the street. As it is mentioned 
' in the Notitia, this monument, connected with one 
of Rome’s early legends, must have existed down 
to the 5th century; and indeed Livy (i. 26) informs 
us that it was constantly repaired at the public 
expense. We learn from Dionysius (iii. 22) and 
Festus (p. 297, Miill.) that on each side of it st(X)d 
an altar; one to Juno Sororia, the other to Janub 

CURIATIUB. 

Having had occasion to mention the Subura, it 
may be as well to describe that celebrated locality 
before proceeding further with the topography 
the Esquiline. We have already seen from Varro 
that it was one of the most ancient districts in 
Rome; and its importance may be inferred from ita 
leaving given name to the Ist Servian Region. We 
have also alluded to a passage in the same author 
(L. L. V. § 48, MUll.) which shows it to have been 
originally a distinct village, called Succusa or Pagus 
Succusaaus, lying under the Carinae. Varro adds, 
that the name still continued to be written with a C 
instead of a B; a statement which is confirmed by 
the fact that in inscriptions the Tribus Suburana 
is always denoted by the abridged form trib. svc. 
(Cf. Festus, a. v, Subura, p. 309, MUll.; Quintil. 
Itist. Or. i. 7. § 29; Mommsen, Lie Rim. Tribrn^ 
p. 79, seq.) A piazza or place under the church of 
S. Pietro in Vincoli still bears the name of Subura; 
and the church of S. Agata over the Via dd Ser- 
penti, which skirts the eastern foot of the Quirinal 
hill, We in the middle ages the name of “in 
Suburra” or “super Suburra.” Hence it seems 
probable that the Subura occupied the whole of the 
valley formed by the extremities of the Quirinal, 
Viminal, and Esquiline, and most consequently have 
been, not a street but, a region of some extent; as 
indeed we find it called by Gregory the Great in 
the 6tb century (“ in regione urbis ilia quae Subura 
dicitur,” Dial iii. c. 30). But that it extended west¬ 
ward as far as the Forum Transitorium, a supposi¬ 
tion which seems to rest solely on the order of the 
the names in the 4th Region of the Notitia, we can 
hardly conceive. We have shown that the district 
between the back of the imperial fora and the western 
extremity of the Esquiline may perhaps have formed 
part of the Carinae; but it can handly have been 
called both Carinae and Subnra. The latter seems 
to have properly begun at the point where the Qui- 
rinalis approaches the extremity of the and Oppius; 
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this seems to have been the spot called by Martial 
tlie primae fauces of the Subura (ii. 17):— 

“ Tonstrix Snburae faucibus sedet primis, 
Cruenta pendent qua flagella tortorum 
Argique letum multus obsidet sutor.” 

Juvenal (v. 106) represents the Cloaca Maxima 
as penetrating to the middle of the Subura, and 
this fact was established by excavations made in 
the year 1743. (Ficoroni, Vestigia di Roma^ ap. 
Bunbury, Class. Mm. vol. v. p. 219.) 

From its situation between the imperial fora and 
the eastern hills, the Subura must have been one of 
the moat frequented thoroughfares in Rome; and 
hence we are not surprised to find many allusions to 
its dirt and noise. It was the peculiar aversion of 
Juvenal,— a man, indeed, of many aversions (“ Ego 
vel Prochytam praepono Suburae,” Sat. iii. 5); a 
trait in his friend's character which had not escaped 
the notice of Martial (xii. 18);— 

Dum tu forsitan inquietus erras 
Clamosa, Juvenalis, in Subura.” 

The epithet clamosa here probably refers to the 
cries of itinerant chapmen; for we learn from other 
passages in Martial that the Subura was the chief 
place in which he used to market (vii. 31, x. 94, 
&c.; cf. Juv. xi. 130, seq.) It appears also to 
have been the abode of prostitutes (vi. 66; comp. 
Her. Epod. V. 68). It was therefore what is com¬ 
monly called a low neighbourhood; though some 
distinguished families seem to have resided in it, 
even Caesar himself in his early life (Suet. Caes. 
46), and in the time of Martial, L. Arruntius Stella 
(xii. 3. 9). The Suburanenses, or inhabitants of the 
Subura, kept up to a late period some of the ancient 
customs which probably belonged to them when 
they formed a distinct village; especially an annual 
contest with the Sacravienses, or inhabitants of the 
Sacra Via, for the head of the horse sacrificed to 
Mars in the Campus Martius every October. If 
the Suburanenses gained the victory they fixed the 
head on a tower in the Subura called Turris 
Mamilia, whilst the Sacravienses, if successful, 
fixed it on the Regia. (Festus, s. v, October Eguus^ 
p. 178, MUIl.; Paul. Diac. p. 131.) 

Throughout the time of the Republic the Esquiline 
appears to have been by no means a favourite or 
fashionable place of residence. Part of it was occu¬ 
pied by the Campus Esquilinus, a place used as a 
burying-ground, principally for the very lowest class 
of persons, such as paupers and slaves; whose bodie.s 
seem to have been frequently cast out and left to rot 
here without any covering of earth. But under the 
Empire, and especially the later period of it, many 
]»alaoes were erected on the Esquiline. Maecenas 
was the first to improve it, by converting this field of 
death, and probably also part of the surrounding 
neighbourho^, — the pauper burial-ground itself 
appears to have been only 1000 feet long by 300 
deep,— into an agreeable park or garden. Horace 
(5. i. 8. 14) mentions the laying out of these cele¬ 
brated Horti Maecenatis:— 

Nunc licet Esquiliis habitare salubribus atque 

Aggere in aprico spatiari, qua mode tristes 

Albis informem spectabant ossibus agrum.” 

It appeara^ from these lines that the Campus Esqui- 
Unus adjoined the agger of Servius Tullius, which, 
by the making of these gardens, was converted into 
A cheerful promenade, from which people were no 
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longer driven by the disgusting spectacle of mould¬ 
ering bones. The Campus Esquilinus being a 
cemetery, must of course have been on the outside 
of the aggerf since it was not lawful to bury within 
the pomoerium; and Varro {L.L. v. § 25) mentions 
it as “ ultra Exquilias,” by which he must mean the 
Servian Region so call^, which was bounded by the 
agger. Its situation is also determined by a passage 
in Strabo (v. p. 237), where the Via Labicana, 
which issued from the Esquiline gate at the south¬ 
ern extremity of the agger^ is said to leave the 
campus on the left. It appears to have also been 
the place of execution for slaves and ignoble crimi¬ 
nals (Suet. Chxud. 25; Tac. Ann. ii. 32, xv. 60; 
Plant. Mil. ii. 4. 6, ed. Ritschl.). There does not 
seem to be any authority for Becker's assumption 
that the whole of the Esquiline outside of the Ser¬ 
vian walls was called Campus Esquilinus {Handb. 
p. 5.54), nor that after the laying out of the gardens 
of Maecenas the ancient place of execution was trans¬ 
ferred to the Sessorium, near S. Croce in Gerusa^ 
lemme. Part of the campus was the field given, as 
the scholiast on Horace says, by some person as a 
burying-place. The Sessorium mentioned in the 
Excerpta Valesiana de Odoacre (69) was a palace; 
and though Theodoric ordered a traitor to be be¬ 
headed there it can hardly have been the ordinary 
place of execution for common malefactors. Besides 
the Sessorium mentioned by the scholiasts on Horace 
(Epod. V. 100, Sat. i. 8. 11) was close to the 
Esquiline gate, a full mile from S. Croce, and seems, 
therefore, to have been another name for the Campus 
Esquilinus, if the scholiasts are right in calling it 
Sessorium. The executions recorded in the passages 
before quoted from Suetonius and Tacitus took place 
long after the gardens of Maecenas were made; yet 
when Tacitus uses the words “ extra Portam Exqui- 
linam,” there can be no doubt that he means Jwt 
without the gate. It would be a wrong conception 
of the Horti Maecenatis to imagine that they resem¬ 
bled a private garden, or even a gentleman's park. 
They were a common place of recreation for the 
Roman populace. Thus Juvenal describes the agger 
as the usual resort of fortune-tellers. (S. vi. 588.) 
We see from the description of Horace that not even 
all the tombs had been removed. Canidia comes 
there to perform her incantations and evoke the 
manes of the dead; at sight of which infernal rites 
the moon hides herself behind the sepulchres (v, 
35):— 

“-Innamque rubentem, 

He foret his testis, post magna latere sepnlcra.” 

Such a place, therefore, might still have been used 
for executions; though, doubtless, bodies were no 
longer exposed there, as they had formerly been. 
These “ magna sepulcra ” would also indicate that 
some even of the better classes were buried here ; 
and the same thing appears from Cicero. (^PhiL ix. 
7 *) 

The Horti Maecenatis probably extended within 
the agger towards the baths of Titus, and it was in 
this part that the House of Maecenas seems to 
have been situated. Close to these baths, on* the 
N£. side, others, built by Trajan, exbted in ancient 
times, although all traces of them have now vanished. 
They have sometimes been confounded with those of 
Titns; but there can be no doubt that they were 
distinct and separate foundations. Thus the N'otUia 
mentions in the 3rd Region the ** Thermae Titianae 
et Trajanaeand their distinction is also ehownr 
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by the inscription of Ursus Togatus; 'tHKRins 

TRAIANI THEKMIS AOHIPPAR ET TITI, &C. 

(Grater, dcxxEvii. 1). The site of the baths of 
Tn^n, close to the church of S. Martino^ may be 
determined from another inscription found near that 
chnrch, in the pontificate of Paul 111., wliich records 
some improvements made in them ; os well as from 
a notice by Anastasius, in his Life of Symmachus 
(p. 88, Blanch.), stating that the church alluded to 
was erected “ juxta Thermas Trajanas.” It is a very 
cominon opinion that the house of Maecenas occupied 
part of the site of the baths of Titus, and this opinion 
is as probable as any other. It was a very lofty 
building. Horace describes it as a “ molem propin- 
quam nubibus arduis” ((?</. iii. 20. 10), and from its 
situation and height must no doubt have commanded 
a view of Tibur and its neighbourhood ; though we 
do not draw that conclusion from the immediately 
preceding lines, where we think the far better reading 
is, “ semper udum Tibur,” &c., the semper belong¬ 
ing to “ udum,” and not to “ contemplere ” (cf. Tate's 
Horace^ Prel Diss. p. 24). We have before related 
how Nero beheld the fire of Rome from the house of 
Maecenas. Suetonius, in his account of that scene, 
calls the house “ turris Maccenatiana ” (iVero, 38), 
by which, perhaps, we are not to understand a tower, 
properly so called, but a lofty superstructure of several 
stories over the lower part of the house (Becker, 
CharikleSf i. p. 195). Maecenas bequeathed his 
house and gardens to Augustus ; and Tiberius lived 
there after his return from Rhodes, and before he 
succeeded to the empire (Suet. Tib. 15). The 
subsequent history of the house is unknown ; but, as 
we have said, it may probably have been included in 
the baths of Titus. 

Close to the gardens of Maecenas lay the Horti 
Lamiani (Philo Jud. vol. ii. p. 597, Mang.), belong¬ 
ing perhaps, to the Aclius Lamia celebrated by Horace 
(dd. i. 26, Ac.). We learn from Valerius Maximus 
(iv. 4. 8) that the ancient family of the Aelii dwelt 
where the monument of Marius afterwards stood; 
whence.it seems probable that the Horti Lainiaiii 
may have lain to the E. of those of Maecenas, to¬ 
wards the church of S. Bibiana. It was here that 
the body of Caligula was first hastily buried, which 
was afterwards burnt and reinterred by his sisters 
(Suet. Cal. 59). 

There appear to have been several more gardens 
between the Porta Esquilina and the modern Porta 
Maggiore; as the Horti Pali.antiani, fouialed ap¬ 
parently by Pallas, the piwerful freedman of Claudius 
(Tac./lnn.xi.29; Suet. Claucl. 28; Plin. viii.6); 
and which, from several passages of Frontinus {Aq. 
19, seq.), appear to have been situated between 
P. Maggioi'e, the Marian monument, and the church 
of S. Bibiana. Frontinus also mentions {Aq. 68) 
certain Horti Epariiroditiani, perhaps belonging 
to Epaphroditus, the Itbertus of Nero, who lussisted in 
putting tliat emperor to death (Suet. Ner.A^^ Dorn. 
14; Tac. Ann. xv. 55); as well as some Horti Toh- 
QUATiAifi (c. 5), apparently in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. The Campus Viminalis sub Agoere of 
the Notitia wa.s probably an exercise ground for the 
Praetorian troops on the outside of the agger near 
the Porta Viminalis. Hence the eastern ridge of 
the Viminal and E.squiline beyond the Servian walls 
must have been very open and airy. 

The Esquiline derives more interest from its having 
been the residence of several distinguished poets and 
authors than the most splendid peaces could have 
conferred upon it. Virgil dwelt upon the Esquiline, 
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close to the gardens of his patron Maecenas. Whether 
Horace also had a house there cannot be said; but 
he was certainly a frequent guest with Maecenas; 
he loved to saunter on “ the sunny agger,” and he 
was at last buried close to the tomb of his munificent 
benefactor at the extremity of the hill. (Suet. V. Hor. 
20.) Propertius himself informs us that his abode 
was on the Esquiline (iii. (iv.). 23. 23); where also 
dwelt the younger Pliny, apparently in the house 
formerly belonging to the poet Pedo Albinovanus 
(Plin. Ep. iii. 21; Mart. x. 19). Its precise situa¬ 
tion will be examined a little further on, when 
treating of the Lacus Orphei. 

The Esquiline and its neighbourhood did not 
contain many temples of note. That of Tellus, 
already mentioned, was the most important one ; 
the rest seem for the most part to have been more 
remarkable for antiquity than for size or beauty. 
We have already adverted to the ancient sacraria 
mentioned here by Varro (L. L. v. 49, seq.); as the 
Lucusand Sacellum of Jupiter Fagutalis, on 
the southern side of the Oppius; the Lucus Esqui- 
LiNus, probably near the Esquiline gate; a Lucus 
PoETELius; a Lucus Mefitis, with an aedes, lying 
near the Vicus Patricius (Festus, a.v. Septimontio, 
p. 351, Mull.); and a Lucus of Juno Lucina, 
where, according to Pliny (xvi. 85), a temple was 
built to that goddess, b. c. 374 ; although it would 
appear from Dionysius (iv. 15) that there must have 
been one there previously in the time of Servius Tul¬ 
lius. An inscription relating to this temple was 
' found in 1770, in digging the foundations of the 
monastery delle Paollotte^ in the road which sepa¬ 
rated the Oppius and Cispius. We learn from Ovid 
(Fast. ii. 435) that the grove lay beneath the 
Esquiline; but as it appears from Varro that the 
temple stood on the Cispius, whilst the stone with 
the inscription in question was found on the side of 
the Oppius: it is probable that it may have rolled 
down from the monastery of the Filippine on the 
opposite height (Nibby, Roma nelAnno 1838, p.670; 
Urlichs, Rom. Top. p. 120; Canina,/n<fec. p. 151). 
The Sack.llum Streniae, where the Sacra Via 
began, probably lay on the S. side of the Carinae, 
near the Colosseum. It seems not improbable that 
[ the Lucus Veneris Libitinae may also have been 
situated on the Esquiline, on account of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Campus Esquilinus ; but there are 
no authorities by which its site can be satisfactorily 
determined. It was the great magazine for funereal 
paraphernalia (cf. Dionys. iv. 15; Festus, s.v.Rustica 
Vituilia, p. 265 ; Plut. Q. R. 23). On the Esqui¬ 
line were also Altars of Mala Fortuna and of 
Febris, the latter close to tho Marian monument 
(Cic. N. D. iii. 25; Plin. ii. 5; Val. Max. ii. 5. § 6). 
We may likewise mention a Temple op Fortuna 
Respiciens (Plut. Fort. R. 10), of Fortuna Skia 
in the Vicus Sandaliarius (/nscr. ap. Ch'oev, Thes.Wu 
p. 288; Plin. xxxvi. 46), and one of Diana in the 
Vicus Patricius, from which men were excluded (Plut. 
Q. R. 3). The Hercules Victor or Hercules 
SuLLANus of the Notitia was perhaps only a statue. 
We shall close this list by mentioning a Temple op 
Spes Vetus, near the Horti Pallantiani, several 
times alluded to by Frontinus; of Isis Patricia, 
probably in the Vicus Patricius; and of Minerva 
Medica, commonly identified with the ruins of a 
large circular building in a vineyard near the Porta 
Magg^iore. This building bore, in the middle ages,, 
the name of Le Galuzze^ whence Canina is of opinion 
that it was the place where the emperor GaUienns 
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was accustomed to divert himself with his court. 
(Treb. Pollio, Gall Duo, c. 17.) The temple of Mi¬ 
nerva Medica mention^ in the Notitid may pro¬ 
bably have stood in the neighbourhood; but the 
building in question seems too large to be identified 
with it. 

Among the profane monuments of this district we 
have had occasion to mention once or twice an object 
called the Trophies of Marius. Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus relates that Marius erected two tropaea (vi. 9. 
§ 14); and that these must have been on the Esqui- 
line appears from a passage of the same author (ii. 
5. § 6), quoted a little while ago respecting the site 
of the altar of Febris. A building which stands at 
the junction of the Via di S. Bibiojna and Via di 
P, Maggiore a little way outside the ancient Porta 
Esquilina bore during the middle ages the name of 
Templurn Marii, or Cimbrum. and was adorned with 
those sculptured trophies which were removed in 
the pontificate of Sixtus V. to the balustrade of the 
Piazza del Campidoglio, where they still remain. 
(^Ordo Rom. an. 1143, ap. Mabill. Mus. Ital. li. p- 
141; Poggio, efe Var. Fort. p. 8, cd. Par. 1723.) 
There can be no doubt, however, that the building 
so called was no temple, but the castellum of an 
aqueduct, and is in all probability the object men¬ 
tioned in the Notitia as the Nympheum Divi 
Alkxandri. It must have been one of the prin¬ 
cipal castella of the Aqua Julia, and from the tro¬ 
phies which stood in the neighbourhood having 
been applied to its adornment it was mistaken 
in a later age for a temple erected by Marius. 
(Canina,/nrfictw. p. 156, seq. ; VioWer, Regionen, 
p. 131.) 

Between this Nympbaeum and the Porta Esquilina 
stands the Arcus Galueni, which must have 
spanned the ancient Via Praenestina. It is a simple 
arch of travertine, and we learn from the inscription 
upon it, which is still legible, that it was erected by 
a certain M. Aurelius Victor in honour of the em¬ 
peror Gallicnus and his consort Salonina. Originally 
there were smaller arches on each side of it (Spec. 
Rom. Magn. tab. 24), but at present only the middle 
one remains. 

Close to this arch and between it and the basilica 
of S. Maria Maggiore, lay the Forum Esquili- 
NUM and Mackllum Livianum. This position 
of the macellum is certain. The basilica just named 
was built “juxta Macellum Liviae.” (Anastas. 
V. Liberii and V. Sist. III.) That it was close to 
the arch of Gallienus appears from the Or-do Ro- 
manus. (“ Intrans sub arcum (Gullicni) ubi di- 
citur Macellum Lunanum (Livianum) progreditur 
ante templurn Marii quod dicitur Cimbrum,” Ann. 
1143, p. 141.) And the church of S. Vito close 
to the ai*ch was designated as “ in Macello.” (An. 
Fulvitts, Ant. R. ii. c. 6.) But it is a more diffi¬ 
cult question to determine whether the Forum Es- 
quilinum and Macellum Livianum were distinct ob¬ 
jects or one and the same. We know that the Fo¬ 
rum Esquilinum was in existence in b. c. 88, since 
it is mentioned by Appian (B. C. i. 58) as the 
scene of the struggle between Marius and Sulla. 
Hence Nibby (Roma nelV Anno 1838, tom. ii. p. 
25), assuming that the macellum and forum were 
identical, regarded it as founded by M. Livius Sa- 
linator, who was censor with Claudius Nero, b. c. 
204, But this view is unsupported by any autho¬ 
rity, nor is it probable that the forum had two 
appellations; whence it seems most likely that the 
tnacelkun was quite a distinct but adjoining market 
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founded by Augustus, and named after his consort 
Li via. (Preller, Regionen, p. 131.) 

There was also a Porticus Liviab somewhere 
on the Esquiline, named in the Notitia in the 3rd 
Region after the baths of Titus. It was a qua¬ 
drangular porticus (ntpioT^oy), built by Augustus, 
B. 0. 14, on the site of the house of Vedius Pollio, 
which he had inherited. (Dion Cass. liv. 23.) As 
the same author (Iv. 8) calls it a r^pivurpa, we 
may conclude that it contained the Temple op 
Concord mentioned by Ovid. (Fast. vi. 633.) It 
is alluded to by Strabo (v. p. 236), and by both 
the Plinys. (xiv. 3; Ep. i. 5; cf. Becker, Handh. 
p. 542, Antw. p. 78.) We also read of a Porticus 
Julia, built in honour of Caius and Lucius Caesar 
(Dion Cass. Ivi. 27, as emended by Merkel ad Ov. 
Fast. p. cxli.), but its situation cannot be deter¬ 
mined. 

Near the church of S. Croce in Gerusalemme, 
towards the side of the Porta Maggiore, lie the 
ruins of a large building already alluded to, which 
in the middle ages bore the name of Sessorium. 
We have remarked that in the Excerpta Valesiana 
at the end of Ammionus Marcellinus it is called a 
palace (“ in palatio, quod appellatur Sessorium,” 
de Odoac. 69). It is identified by a passage in 
Anastasius stating that the church of S. Croce was 
erected there. ( Vit. Silvest. p. 45, Blanch.) 

Also near the same church, but on the other side 
of it, and built into the wall of Aurelian, are the re¬ 
mains of a considerable amphitheatre which are 
usually identified as the Amphitheatrum Cas- 
TRENSB of the Notitia. Becker, however (Handh, 
p. 552, seq.), denies this identity, his chief objec¬ 
tion being the great space which the 5 th Regie 
must have occupied if this building is included in 
it, and holds that the true Amphitheatrum Cas- 
trense must have been near the Castra Praetoria. 
There are, however, no traces of the remains of an 
amphitheatre in that direction, and Becker acknow¬ 
ledges (Handh. p. 558) that he is unable to give 
any name to that by S. Croce. But there could not 
Iiave been many structures of this description in 
Rome, and on the whole it seems most reasonable to 
conclude with Preller (Regionen, p. 132) that the 
one in question was the Castrense; especially as we 
know from Procopius (B. G. i. 22, seq.) that there 
was a vivarium, or place for keeping wild beasts 
used in the sports of the amphitheatre, close to the 
Porta Praenestina. 

In the valley under this amphitheatre were the 
Gardens and Circus of Elagabalus (Lampr. 
Heliog. 14, 23), where the obelisk was found which 
now stands on the promenade on the Pincian (Li- 
gorio, Sui Cerchi, p. 3 ; Canina, Jndic. p. 178). 
Just outside the Porta Maggiore is the curious 
Monument of Eurysaces the baker, which has 
been spoken of above, p. 7 60. 

The remaining monuments in the district under 
consideration are few and unimportant. The Apollo 
Sandaiaarius mentioned in the Notitia in the 4th 
Region was one of those statues which Augustus 
erected in the different Vici. (Suet. Aug, 57.) 
We have said that the temple of Fortuna Seia stood 
in the Vicus Sandaliarius; and as this temple was 
I included in the domain of the golden house of Nero 
(Plin. xxxvi. 46) we may conclude that it was in 
or near the Carinae. (Becker, Ha/ndh, p. 561.) 
The Colosseum will be described in a separate 
section. The 3rd Region, in which it was situated, 
must doubtless have contained a splendid Temple of 
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Isis AKD Serapis, from wliich the Region derived 
its name, but the history of the temple is unknown. 
The eame remark applies to the Moneta men¬ 
tioned in this Region, which seems to have been 
the imperial mint. (Preller, Reg. p. 124.) It is 
mentioned in inscriptions of the time of Trajan. 
(Marini, Atti^ ^c. p. 488.) The Summuwl Cho- 
KAQiUM is inexplicable. The Lacus Pastokum 
or Pastoris was a fountain near the Gulosseum, 
as appears from the Acta Sanctorum (in Euse¬ 
bio). The Domus Brutti Praeskntis probably 
lay on the Esquiline^ Marcus Aurelius aihanced 
Gommodus with the daughter of a Bruttus Praesens. 
(Gapitol. M. Anton. Ph. c. 27.) A PorticusGlau- 
1>1A stood at the extremity of Nero’s golden house, 
not far from the colossus of that emperor;— 

Claudia diSusas ubi porticus explicat umbras 
Ultima pars aulae deficientis erat.” 

(Mart, de Spec. 2.) 

It is mentioned by the Anonym us Einsiedlensis and 
in the Mirabilia under the name of “Palatium 
Claudii,” between the Colosseum and S. Pietro in 
Vincoli. The Ludus Magnus was a gladiatorial 
school apparently near the Via di S. Giovanni. 
(Canina, Indk. p. 108.) The Schola Quaestorum 
BT Caplatorum or Capulatorum seems to have 
been an office for the scribes or clerks of the quaes¬ 
tors, as the Schola Xantha on the Capitoline was for 
those of the cunile aediles. The Capulatores were 
those officers who had charge of the capides or capu~ 
lae, that is, the bowls with handles used in sacrifices 
(Varr. L.L. v. § 121)*, but where this schola may 
have been cannot be said. The Castra Misena- 
TiUM were the city station for what we may call the 
marines, or soldiers attached to the fleet and naval 
station at Misenurn, established by Augustus. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 5; Suet. A tig. 49.) This camp appears 
to have been situated near the church of S. Vito and 
Via Aferulanaj where also there was an aedicula of 
Neptune. (Canina, Indicaa, p. 110.) The Baljjeum 
Daphnidis, perhaps alluded to by Martial (iii. 5. 6), 
was probably near the Subura and Carinae. Lastly 
the Lacus Orphei, or fountain of Orpheus, seems to 
have lain near the church of S. Lucia, which bore 
the epithet in (h'/eo, or, as the Anonymous calls it, 
in Grthea. It is described in the lines of Martial, 
in which he desires Thalia to carry his book to 
Pliny (x. 19. 4, seq.):— 

“ I, perfer, brevis est labor peractae 
Allum vincere tramitein Suburae. 
lllic Orphea protenus vidobis 
Udi vertice lubricum theatri, 

Miranteaque feras avemque regis 
Kaptum quae Phryga pertulit Tonanti. 
lllic parva tui domus Pedonis 
Gaelata est aquilao minore penna.” 

From this description it would appear that the 
fountain was in a circular basin—for such seems to 
be the meaning of “ udum theatrumbecause a 
statue of Orpheus playing on the lyre stood high in 
the midst of the basin, wet and shining with spray, 
and surrounded by the fascinated beasts as an 
audience. (Becker, Handb. p. 559, note.) The 
situation of the fountain near the church mentioned 
is very clearly indicated in these lines. As Martial 
lived on the southern extremity of the Quirinal the 
way fri>m his house to that spot would of course lie 
through the Subura. At the top of the street lead- 
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ing through it, which, as we have seen, must have 
been the Vicus Cyprius, a short but steep ascent 
brought the pedestrian to the top of the Esquiline, 
where the first object that met his eyes was the 
fountain in question. The locality is identified by 
another poem of Martial’s address^ to Paulus, who 
also lived on the Esquiline (v. 22. 4 ):~ 

“ Alta Suburani vincenda est semita clivi 
Et nunquam sicco sordida saxa gradu;” 

where we must not take Clivus Suburanus to bo 
the name of a road, like Clivus Capitollnus, Publi- 
cius, &c., but merely a synonymous appellative with 
what Martial calls “ altus trames ” in the other 
poem. It may be further observed that this situa- 
tion of the fountain agrees with the order of the 
Notitia, where it is named immediately before the 
Macellum Livianum. Close to it lay the small 
house formerly inhabited by Pedo Albinovanus, and 
in Martial’s time the residence of his friend the 
younger Pliny. 

XII The Colles, or the Vimtnal, Quirinal, 
AND PiNciAN Hills. 

We have already remarked that the three north- 
ernmast hills of Rome were called Colies, in contra¬ 
distinction to the others, which were called Montes. 
Only two of the former, the Viminal and Quirinal, 
were enclosed within the walls of Servius Tullius, 
and considered as properly belonging to the city; 
but part of the Pincian was included within the 
walls of Aureliau. 

The CoLLis ViMiNALis, the smallest of the 
three hills, is separated from the Esquiline by the 
valley through which ran the Vicus Patricias, and 
by a hollow running towards the rampart of Servius. 
On the other side, towards the Quirinal, is another 
valley, which divides it from that hill, at present 
traversed by the streets called Via dd Serpenti and 
Via di S. Vitale. The most northern part of the 
valley, through which the latter street runs, was 
the ancient Vallis Quirini (Juv. ii. 133). The 
hill derived its name from the osiers with which it 
was anciently covered (“ dictum a vimine collem,” 
Id. iii. 71); and upon it was an Altar of Jufitkr 
ViMiNALis, answering to the Jupiter Fagutalis of 
the Esquiline. (Varr. L.L.y. § 51 ; Fest p. 373.) 
The Viminal was never a district of much import¬ 
ance, and seems to have been chiefly inhabited by 
the lower classes. The only remarkable building 
which we find recorded on it is the splendid Pa- 
lACE OP C. Aquiuus (Plin, xvii. 2). The exist¬ 
ence of some baths of Agrippina upon it rests only 
on traditions of the middle ages. The baths ed 
Diocletian, which lay on the ridge which united the 
Viminal and Quirinal, will be described in the 
section on the thermae. The Sacellum op Nak- 
NiA lay without the Porta Viminalis. (Paul. Dia<L 
p. 163.) 

After the Palatine and Gapitoline hills, the Qui¬ 
rinal was the most ancient quarter of the city. 
As the seat of the Sabine part of the population of 
Rome, it acquired importance in the period of its 
early history, which however it did not retain when 
the two nations had become thoroughly amalgamated. 
The Quirinal is separated from the Pincian on the 
N. by a deep valley; its western side is skirted by 
the Campus Martius; the manner in which it ia 
parted fi^m the Viminal by the VaUb Quirini baa 
been alrt^y described. The street which nut 
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through this last valley was called Vicus Longtjs, 
as we learn from the Anonymous of Einaiedlen, who 
mentions the church of S. Vitalis as situated “ in 
vico longo.” We find its name recorded in Livy 
(x. 23), and Valerius Maximus (ii. 5. § 6). Of the 
different ancient divisions of the Gollis Quirinalis 
and of the origin of its name, we have already spoken 
in the former part of this article. 

The Quirinal abounded in ancient fanes and 
temples. One of the earliest foundations of this 
sort was the Temple op Quirinus, erected by 
Numa to Romulus after his apotheosis. The first 
pi*actical notice that we find of it is, however, in 
B. c. 435, when Livy (iv. 21) records a meeting of 
the senate in it; a fact which shows that it must 
have been a considerable building. A new one was 
dedicated, probably on the same spot, by L. Papirius 
Cursor, b. o. 292, (Liv. x. 46; Plin. vii. 60.) This 
structure appears to have been burnt in b. c. 48, and 
we do not hear of its re-erection till b. c. 15, when 
Augustus rebuilt it, as recorded in the Afonumentum 
Aiicyranum, and by Dion Cassius (liv. 19). Yet 
in the interval between these dates we find it alluded 
to as still existing {Td. xliii. 45 ; Cic. ad Att. xiii. 
28), whence we may conclude that it had been only 
partially destroyed. Dion (liv. 19) describes the 
new structure of Augustus as having 76 columns, 
equalling the years which he bad lived. Hence, 
it appears to have been the same building as that 
adduced by Vitruvius (iii. 2, 7) as an example of 
the dipteros octastylos; for that kind of temple had 
a double row of columns all round; namely, two rows 
of 8 each at the front and back; and, without count¬ 
ing the outside ones of these over again, two rows 
of 11 each at the sides (32 + 44 = 76), This noble 
portico appears to have been the same alluded to by 
Martial as the resort of the idlers of the vicinity (ix. 
1. 9), Topographers are universally agreed that it 
was situated on the height over S. Vitnle in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of S. Andrea de> Noviziato. (Becker, 
Ilandb. p, 573; Urlichs, Beschr. iii. 2, 366 ; Ca- 
nina, /nrfic. p. 185.) There appears to have been 
also a Sacelllm Quirinalis near the Porta Col- 
lina. 

All the more interesting traditions respecting the 
Quirinal belong to the reign of Numa. One of the 
residences of that Sabine monarcli was situated on 
this hill (Plut. Num. 14,* Solin. i. 21), where he 
also founded a citadel, or capitol; and where his 
successor Tullus Hostilius, in pursuance of a vow 
made in the Sabine War, repeated, as it were in 
duplicate, Numa's peculiar institution of the Salian 
worship (Liv. i. 27; Dionys. ii. 70). All these 
things show very clearly the distinction between the 
Roman and Sabine cities during the reigns of the 
first monarchs. On the Quirinal, the Salian priests 
with their ancilia were attached to the worship of 
Quirinus, as, in the Romulean city, they were to 
that of Mars (‘‘ Quid de ancilibus vestris, Mars 
Gradive, tuque (^rine pater (loquar)?” Liv. v. 52); 
and the priests were called, by way of distinction, 
Salii Agonenses, or CoUini, from the name of the 
hill (“ In libris Saliorum quorum cognomen Ago- 
nensium,” Varr, L,L. vi. § 14; cf. Dionys, I. c., 
where, however, he erroneously speaks of a 
KoAA7vo$.) 

Next to the temple of Quirinus, proceeding in a 
westerly direction, as may be infer^ from the order 
in which the objects are mentioned in the Curiomn 
(the Noti^ia somewhat differs), stood a Statue of 
Mamueius; and then, after an interval occupied in 
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later times by the baths of Constantine, — the site 
of the present Palazzo Rospigliosi, followed the 
Vetus Capitouum, or cit^el of Numa. Whether 
Mamurius was another name for Mamers, the Sabine 
god of war, of which, according to Varro (L. L, v, 
§ 73), the Roman name of Mars was only a cor* 
ruption, or whether it was the name of the reputed 
maker of the ancilia (Paul. Diac. p. 131, Mtill.), 
matters but little; the statue is equally connect^ 

I with the ancient Salian rites, and therefore one of 
I the most venerable objects in the city. We find a 
Clivus Mamuri mentioned in the middle ages in 
the neighbourhood of S, Vitale (Anastas. V. Innoc. 
/. p. 64, Blanch.), which no doubt took its name 
from this statue; whence wo may infer that it stood 
near the temple of Quirinus; since the church of 

Vitale and that of S. Andrea^ where the temple 
stood, are close together. 

We have remarked in the former part of this 
article that the ancient Capitol of Numa probably 
stood on the height of Magnanapoli. It contained, 
like the Palatine before it and the Capitoline sub¬ 
sequently, a temple to the three divinities, Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, as we learn from Varro: “ Clivos 
proximus a Flora susus versus Capitolium vetus, 
quod ibi sacellum Jovis, Junonis, Minervae; et id 
antiquius quam aedis, quae in Capitolio facta" (L. L. 
v. § 158). Its site may be determined by that of 
another ancient sanctuary, the Temple op Flora. 
In the order of the Curiosum and Notitia that 
temple stands between the Capitolium Vetus and 
the temple (or temples) of Salus and Serapis. The 
temple of Salus must undoubtedly have been 
situated near the Porta Salutaris, which, as we have 
before remarked, took its name from that sanctuary; 
and wo must consequently seek for the temple of 
Flora on the W. side of the Quirinal, or that which 
faced towards the Campus Martins. That it stood 
on this side is confirmed by what Martial says 
respecting the situation of his house, which, as we 
learn from one of his epigrams, lay near the temple 
of Flora (v. 22. 2):— 

“ Sed Tiburtinae sum proximus accola pilae 
Qua videt antiquum rustica Flora Jovem." 

(Cf. VI. 27.) From which we also learn that the 
temple of Flora could not have been very far from 
that of Jupiter in Numa’s Capitol; as indeed likewise 
appears from the passage of Varro before quoted, 
with the addition that it must have lain on a lower 
part of the hill. But as Martial's house is thus 
shown to have been near the temple of Flora, so also 
that it was on the W. side of the hill appears from 
another epigram (i. 108. 2):-— 

“ At mea Vipsanas spectant coenacula laurus 
Factus in hac ego .sum jam regione senex.’* 

It can hardly be doubted that this passage contains 
an allusion to some laurel trees growing near the 
Porticus Vipsania, erected, as will appear in a sub¬ 
sequent section, near the Via Lata by Agrippa, whose 
family name was Vipsanius. This portico is plainly 
alluded to in another passage of Martial (iv. 18), 
under the name of Vlpsaniae Columnae. There is 
nothing surprising in Martial’s indicating a locality 
by certain trees. In ancient Rome trees were noted 
objects, and claimed a considerable share of pubUo 
attention, as we have already seen with regard to 
several that grew in or about the forum. Two 
laurel trees grew before the imperial palace (Tert« 
Apol 35); and in front of the temple of Qoiriniis 
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just described were two sacred myrtles, which were 
characterised by distinctive appellations as patrida 
and pUiheia. But, to have faced the Porticus Vip- 
sania, Martial’s house must not only have been 
situated on the western side of the Quirinal, but also 
towards its southern extremity; which likewise 
appears from what has been said in the preceding 
section respecting the route from it to that of his 
friend Pliny being through the Subura and Vicus 
Cyprius; for this would have been a roundabout 
way had Martial dwelt towards the northern part of 
the hill. 

All these circumstances tend to snow that Numa’s 
Capitol must have stood on the spot before indicated, 
and the temple of Flora a little to the N. of it. The 
part of the hill which it occupied was probably that 
called Latiaris in the Argive fragments. The 
part styled Collis Salutakis must have been 
that near the gate of the same name, derived from 
the ancient Sackllum of Salus, which stood near 
it; in place of which a regular Temple of Salus 
was. dedicated by C. Junius Bubulcus, n. c. 203 
(Liv, ix. 43, X. 1), and adorned with paintings by 
Fabius Pictor. These were still to be seen in the 
time of Pliny, when the temple was destroyed by 
fire in the reign of Claudius (xxxv. 7; cf. Val. 
Max. viii. 14. § 6). 

Cicero’s friend Atticus lived close to the temple of 
Salus (“ —tuac vicinae Salutis,” ad Att. iv. 1), and 
at the same time near that of Quirinus: “ Certe non 
longe 8 tuis aedibus inambulans post oxcessum 
suum Romulus Proculo Julio dixerit, se deum esse 
et Quirinum vocari, templumque sibi dedicari in eo 
loco jusserit.” (De Leg. i. 1.) The vicinity of the 
temples is likewise indicated in anotlier passage rela ¬ 
ting to a statue of Caesar, which had been erected 
in that of Quirinus: “ Do Caesare vicino scripseram 
ad te, quia cognoram ex tuis Uteris: cum a^vvaov 
Quirino malo quam Saluti” (ad Att. xii. 45). 
Hence the sites of the two temples in question are 
still farther established. For as that of Salus lay 
on the N. side of the hill, near the Porta Salutaris, 
and that of Quirinus some 200 yards to the S. of it, 
at the church of S. Andrea^ so we may assume that 
the house of Atticus lay between the two, and he 
would thus be a close neighbour to both. 

Another ancient sacrarium on the Quirinal was 
that of Semo Sancus or Dius Fidius. We have 
shown, when treating of the Servian gates, that the 
Porta Sanqualis took its name from this sacellum; and 
Livy (viii. 20) describes it as facing the temple of 
Quirinus. Hence it must have stood on or near the 
site of the Palazzo Quirinale, between the temple of 
Salus and that of Flora. It had a perforated roof, 
for the deity loved the open air, whence his title of 
Dius; and some thought that no oath by this gotl 
should be sworn under a roof. (Varr. L. L. v. § 
66.) Sancus was an old Sabine deity, and his 
temple at Rome appears to have been founded by 
Tatius. (Ov. Fast vi. 213; Prop. v. 9. 74; Ter- 
tnll. ad Nat. ii. 9.) Its antiquity is atte.sted by the 
circumstance that the distaff and sandals of Tana- 
quil, the wife of Tarquinius Priscus, are recorded to 
have been preserved in it, and are said to have 
been in existence down to the time of Augustus. 
(Plin. viii. 74; Plut. Q. N. 30.) It appears to 
have been rebuilt by Tarquinius Superbus, but its 
dedication was reserved for Sp. Postuinius. (Dionys. 
ix. 60.) The part of the hill where it stood must 
have been the Collis Muoialis of the Argive 
fragments. (Varr. v. § 62.) 
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Tliere were several Tempi jcs of Fortuna on 
the Quirinal, but they do not seem to have been of 
much importance; and the notices respecting them 
are very obscure. Vitruvius (iii. 2) mentions three 
which stood close together at the Porta Collina, 
belonging perhaps to those alluded to by Ovid under 
the name of Fortuna Publica (Fast iv. 375, v. 
729), and by Livy, who mentions a temple of Fob- 
tuna Primioenia on this hill (xxxiv. 53). There 
was also an Altar of Fortuna in the Vicus 
Longus. (Plut. Fort. Rom. 10.) 

In the street just named stood also a Saceli.um: 
PiJDiciTiAE Plkbeiae, founded by Virginia, the 
daughter of Aulus, after the quarrel between the 
matrons in that of Pudicitia Patricia alluded to in a 
former section (Liv. x. 23). Outside of the 
Porta Collina was a temple of Venus Erycina, 
near which the Ludi Apollinares were held when 
the circus had been overflowed by the Tiber. (Liv, 
XXX. 38; Appian, B. C. i. 93.) Of the Temple 
OP Serapis, mentioned in the Notitia along with 
that of Salus, nothing further is known, except that 
from the fragment of an inscription found near the 
church of 5. Agata alia Subura^ where possibly the 
temple may have stood, it may be inferred that it 
was dedicated by Caracalla. (Gruter, Ixxxv. 6; 
Preller, Reg. p. 124.) 

The.se are all the ascertained temples that lay on 
the Quirinal; for it is a disputed point whether we 
are to place on this hill the splendid Temple op 
Sol, erected by Aurelian. (Aur. Viet. Coes. 25; 
Eutrop. ix. 15 (9); Vopisc. Aurel.) Altogether, 
however, the most probable conclusion is that it 
stood there, and Becker’s objections admit of an easy 
answer (Ilandh. p. 587, seq.). By those who a.s- 
sume it to have been on the Quirinal it is commonly 
identified with the remains of a very large building, 
on the declivity of the hill, in the Colonua gardens, 
on which spot a large Mithraic stone was discovered 
with the inscription “ Soli Invicto.” (Vignoli, de 
Cohimna Antoniniana, p. 174.) This position 
may be very well reconciled with all the ancient 
accounts respecting the temple. Becker objects 
that it is mentioned in the Notitia in the 7th Re¬ 
gion (Via Lata). But this Region adjoined the 
western side of the Quirinal, and the temple of the 
Sun may have been recorded in it, just as many 
buildings on the declivity of the Aventine are enu¬ 
merated in the 11th Region, or Circus Maximus. 
In the Catalogue Imperatorum Vierm. (ii. p. 246, 
Rone.) it Is said of Aurelian, “ Templum Solis et 
Castra in Campo Agrippae dedicavit;” and it will 
appear in the next section that the Campus Agrip¬ 
pae must have been situated under this part of the 
Quirinal. Becker as.sumes from the description 
given by Vopiscus of his ride with Tiberianus, the 
conversation during which was the occasion of his 
writing the life of Aurelian, that the temple in 
question could not have been so near the Palatine 
jis the spot indicated (“ Ibi quum animus a causis 
atque a negotiis publicis solutus ac liber vacaret, 
sermonom multuni a Palatio usque ad hortos Vale- 
rianos instituit, et in ipso praecipue de vita prin- 
cipum. Quumque ad templum Solis venissemus ab 
Aurciiano principe consecratum quod ipse nonni- 
bilum ex ejus origine sanguinem duceret, quaesivit,” 
&c., Vopisc. Aurel. 1). We do not know where 
the Horji Valeriaui lay; they might possibly, aa 
assumed by Preller, have been identical with thos« 
of Lucullus on the Pincian, subsequently iu the pos^ 
session of Valerius Asiaticus (Tac. Arm. xi. 1), 
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thongh these continued to bear in general the name 
of Lucullns. But Becker interprets the passage 
' wrongly when he thinks that the temple of Sol lay 
beyond these gardens: on the contrary, the passing 
that temple gave rise to the conversation, which 
lasted till Vopiscus and his friend arrived at the 
Horti Valeriani, wherever these may have been; and if 
they were on the Pincian, the temple of Sol, in the 
locality indicated, would have been on the road to 
them from the Palatium. Lastly, we may observe 
that the Quirinal had, in veiy early times, been de¬ 
dicated to the worship of Sol, who was a Sabine 
deity (Varro, L. L. v. § 74); and there was a 
PuLViNAU Solis in the neighbourhood of the 
temple of Quirinus. (Quint. Imt. Or, i. 7; Fast 
Capran. Id, Aug.\ cf. Urlichs, Beschr. iii. 2. p. 386; 
Canina, Indie, p. 210, seq.; Preller,p. 
137.) 

Such were the sanctuaries of the Quirinal. The 
ancient topographers, who are followed by the mo¬ 
dem Italians, have assigned two circi to this quarter: 
the Circus Florak near the temple of the same 
name, and the Circus Sallustii in the gardens of 
Sallust, between the Quirinal and Pincian. The 
former has certainly been invented by misconstraing 
an inscription relating to the games of Flora in the 
Circus Maximus. (Becker, JJandb, p. 673.) It is 
more doubtful whether a Circus Sallustii may not 
have existed. We have seen from a passage of 
Livy that the Ludi Apollinares were performed out¬ 
side the Porta Collina when the overflowing of the 
Tiber prevented their performance in tho usual 
place; and, accordijig to Canina (Indicaz. p. 199), 
traces of a circus are still visible in that locality. 
But none is mentioned in the catalogues of the 
Regions, nor does it occur in any ancient author. 
The Horti Sai.t.u8tiani, however, undoubtedly 
lay in the valley between the Quirinal and Pincian, 
but their exact extent cannot be determined. They 
were formed by Sallust the historian with the 
money which he had extorted in Numidia. (Dion 
Cass, xliii. 9.) The house of Sallust lay near to 
the (subsequent) Porta Salaria, as we learn from 
Procopius, who relate.s that it was burnt in the 
storm of the city by Alaric, and that its half-con- 
sufned remains still existed in his time. (B, V, i. 2.) 
The Anonymous of Einsiedlen mentions some Ther¬ 
mae SalluS'IIANAE near the church of S. Susanna; 
and the older topographers record that the neigh¬ 
bourhood continued to be called Salustricum or 
Salwtium even in their days. (Andr. Fulvius, cfe 
Vrb, Ant p. 140; Luc. Fauno, Ant. di R, iv. 10. 
p. 120.) Becker (^Handb. p. 585) raises a diffi¬ 
culty about the situation of these gardens from a 
passage in Tacitus (Hist iii. 82), which, however, 
presents none if rightly understo^. The Flavian 
troops which bad penetrated to the gardens of Sallust 
on their left were those which marched on the 
Flaminian, not the Salarian, way, just as Nero is 
described as finding his way back to these gardens 
from the same road. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 49.) 

The Horti Sallustiani subsequently became im¬ 
perial property, though in what manner is unknown. 
The first notice which we find of them as such 
occurs under Nero in the passage just cited from 
Tacitus. Several emperors are described as residing 
in them, as Vespasian, Nerva, and Aurelian. (Dion 
Cass. l^i. 10; Vopisc. Aur. 49; Hieron..p. 445, 
Rone.) 

Also dose to the Porta Collina, bat inside and to 
the right of it, lay the Campus Sceleratus, im- 
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mediately under the apger. The spot obtained its 
name from being the place where Vestal Virgins 
convicted of nnchastity were buried alive; for even 
in this frightful punishment they retained their 
privilege of being interred within the walls. Diony- 
siu.s attributes the introduction of this mode of exe¬ 
cution to Tarquinius Priscus; and, according to 
Livy, the first example of its application was in the 
case of Minucia, b. c. 348. Dionysius, however, 
calls the first vestal who suffered Pinaria. (Dionys. 
ii. 67, iii. 67; Liv. viii. 15; Pint. Num. 10.) 

The emperors appear to have shared with the 
vestals the privilege of intramural interment, al¬ 
though they did not always avail themselves of it. 
Indeed, according to Hieronymus (vol. i. p. 449, 
Rone.), Trajan was the only emperor buried witliin 
tho walls; but this statement is certainly erroneous, 
since Domitian erected a magnificent mau.soleum for 
tlie Flavian family somewhere between the gardens of 
Sallust and tho spot subsequently occupied by the 
baths of Diocletian. It is the object mentioned under 
the name of “Gens Flavia” in the Notitia, and is 
alluded to in .several epigrams of Martial, in one of 
which he designates it as being near his own 
dwelling (v. 64. 5) : — 

“ Tam vicina jubciit nos vivere Mausolea, 

Quuin doceant ipsos posse perire dcos.” 

(Cf. ix. 2 and 35; Stat. Silv, iv. 3. 18.) It was 
commonly called Templum Gentis Fiaviab, as 
appears from Suetonius {Dorn, 17); but the same 
pjis.sage .show.s it to have been a Bepulcl)re also, 
since the ashes of Julia, tho daughter of Titus, as 
well as tho.se of Domitian himself, were deposited in 
it. (Cf. Becker, de Muris, &c. p. 69.) It was 
erected on tho site of the house in which Domitian 
was born, designated as being ad Malum Pu- 
NiuiTM (Suet. I)o7n, 1); which name occurs again 
in the Notitia, and could not, therefore, have been 
applied to tho whole Region, as Preller supposes 
(liegionen, p. 69), but must have denoted some 
particular spot, perhaps a vicus, called after a 
pomegranate tree that grew there. Wo have already 
adverted to the importance attached to trees growing 
within the city. 

The only other object that remains to be noticed 
on the Quirinal is the Praetorian Camp, since 
the baths of Diocletian will be described under the 
proper head. We have related in the former part 
of this article that the Castra Praetoria were esta¬ 
blished in the reign of Tiberius outside the Porta 
Collina, to the eastward of the agger. They were 
arranged after the usual model of a Roman camp, 
and were enclosed within a brick wall, of which 
there are still some remains. (Canina, Indicaz. 
p. 194.) They were included within the wall of 
Aurelian, which preserved their outline. We need 
only add that the 6th Region of Augustus, of which 
the Ksquiline formed the principal part, was called 
Alta Skmita, from a road which ran along tho 
whole hack of the hill, answering to the modem 
Strada di Porta Pia. 

The Pincian Hill presents but few objects of 
importance. Its earlier name was Collis Hor- 
torum, or H<jrtulokum, derived from the gar¬ 
dens which covered it; and it was not till a late 
period of the empire that it obtained the name of 
Mons Piiicins, from a magnificent palace of the 
Pincian family which sto^ upon it. (Urlichs, 
Beschr. vol. iii. part ii.-p. 572, Rdm. Top. p. 136.) 
This Domus PiNCiANA is rendered iuteresiing from 
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its having been the residence of Belisarius during 
his defence of Rome. It is the same building men¬ 
tioned by Procopius under the name of iraKdrtov. 
(Procop. B. 0, ii. 8. 9 ; Anastasius, V. Silver, pp. 
104, 106, Blanch,) The part of the hill included 
within the later city was bounded by the wall of 
Aurelian, by the valley which separates the Pincian 
from the ^irinal, and by the Campus Martius on 
the west. 

The most famous place on the Pincian was the 
Gardens of Lucullus. Their situation is de¬ 
termined by a passage in Frontinua, from which we 
learn that the arches of the Aqua Virgo began un¬ 
der them. {Aq. 2.) This must have been in the 
street called Capo h Case, since the arches are still 
in existence from that spot to the Fontana di Trevi. 
(Canina, Indie, p. 395.) The early history of these 
gardens is obscure. They were probably formed 
by a Lucullus, and subsequently came into the pos- 
8e8.sion of Valerius Asiaticus, by whom they were 
so much improved that Messalina’s desire of pos¬ 
sessing them caused the death of Valerius. (Tac. 
Ann. xi. 1, 32, 37.) They appear to have been also 
called after him “ Horti Asiatic! ” (Becker, Ilandb. 
p. 591), and it is possible, as we have said before, I 
that they may sometimes have borne the name of i 
“ Horti Valeriani.” They were the scene of Messa¬ 
lina’s infamous marriage with Silius (Juv. S. x. 
334) and of her death by the order of Claudius. 
(Tac. Ann. xi. 37.) The gardens remained in the 
possession of the imperial family, and were reckoned 
the finest they had. (Plut. LuctiU. 39.) The fa¬ 
mily of the Domitii, to which Nero belonged, had 
previously possessed property, or at all events a 
sepulchre, on the Pincian; and it was here that the 
asnes of that emperor were deposited. (Suet, Ner. 
60.) Popular tradition places it on that part of 
the hill which overhangs the church of S. Maria 
del Popolo near the gate of the same name. 

XIII. The Campus Martius, Circus Fla- 
MiNius, AND Via Lata. 

The whole plain which lies between tlie Pincian, 
Quirinal, and Capitoline hills on the E. and the 
Tiber on the W.,—on which the principal part of 
modem Rome stands,—may be de.signatcd generally 
by the name of Campus Martius, though strictly 
speaking it was divided into three separate dis¬ 
tricts. It is narrow at the northern part be¬ 
tween the Pincian and the river, but afterwards 
expands to a considerable breadth by the winding 
of the Tiber. It is terminated by the approach 
of the latter to the Capitoline hill, between which 
and the stream a part of the Servian wall forming 
its southern boundary anciently ran. It was cut 
tlirough its whole length by a straight road, very 
nearly corresponding with the modern Corso, run¬ 
ning from the Porta Flaminia to the foot of the Ca¬ 
pitol. The southern part of the district lying be¬ 
tween this road and the hills formed, under the 
name of Via Lata, the 7th of the Augustan Regions; 
but how far it extended to the N. cannot be de¬ 
termined. From its northern boundary, wherever 
it may have been, to the Porta Flaminia and beyond 
that gate, the road before described was called Via 
Flaminia. The southern portion of the Campus 
Martius lying between the same road and the Tiber, 
as far N. as the modem Piazza fVavonaand Piazza 
Cck/fma, constituted the 9th Region of Angustus, 
under the name of Cikous-Flaminius. 

In the earlier timai all this district between the 
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: hills and the river was private property, and was 
applied to agricultural purposes. We have already 
related in the former part of this article, how, after 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, the Campus Martius 
was assigned, or rather perhaps restored, to the 
public use. But the southern portion of the plain 
appears still to have belonged to private owners. 
The most considerable of these possessions was the 
Prata Flaminia, or Campus Flaminius, which, 
however, must soon have become public property, 
since we find that assemblies of the people were held 
here under the decemvirs. (Liv. iii. 64.) Among 
those private estates must have been the Aokb 
Cati, in which was a fountain whence the stream 
called Petronia flowed into the Tiber, and seems to 
have formed the southern boundary of the proper 
Campus Martius (^‘ Petronia amnis est in Tiberim per- 
fiuens, quam magistratus auspicato transeunt cum in 
Campo quid agere volunt,” Fest. p. 250; cf. Paul. 
Diac. p. 45); also the Campus Tiberinus, the 
property of the vestal Taracia, or Sulfetia, which 
she presented to the people. (Plin. xxxiv. 11.) 

We shall begin the description of this district 
from its southern side; tliat is, from the Servian 
wall between the Capitoline hill and the Tiber. 
Immediately before the Porta Carmentalis lay the 
Forum Olitorium. It was, as its name implies, 
the vegetable market. (Varr. L.L. v. § 146.) 
The Elephas Herbarius, or bronze statue of an 
elephant, which stood near the boundary of the 8th 
Region (v. Notitia) has by some topographers been 
connected with this forum, merely, it would seem, 
from the epithet herbarius; but the wall must have 
made hero a decided separation between the 8th 
and 9th Regions. There were several temples in 
the Forum Olitorium', as those of Spes, of Juno 
Sospita, of Pietas, and of Janus. The Temple op 
Spes wa.s founded by M. Atilius Calatinus in the 
First Punic War. (Tac. Ann. ii. 49; Cic. N. D. 
ii. 23; Liv. xxi. 62.) It was destroyed in tlie great 
fire which devastated this neighbourhood during the 
Second Punic War (Liv. xxiv. 47), and though 
soon rebuilt, was ag.ain burnt down in b. c. 30; after 
which the re.stored temple was dedicated by Ger 
manicu.s. (Tac. 1. c.) The Temple of Juno 
was consecrated by C. Cornelius Cethegus in B. c. 
195. There is a confusion in Livy between the 
names of Sospita and Matuta applied to this 
deity (xxxii. 30, xxxiv. 53); and it is difficult 
to decide which epithet may be the correct one. 
The Temple of Pietas is connected with the 
well-known legend of the Roman daughter who 
nourished her father (or mother) when in prison 
with the milk of her breast, and is said to have re¬ 
sided on the spot where the temple was erected. 
(Festus, p. 209; Val. Max. ii. 5. § 1.) It was dedi¬ 
cated in B. c. 180 by the son of M. Acilius Glabrio, 
in pursuance of a vow made by his father, on the 
day when he engaged king Antiochus at Ther¬ 
mopylae. (Liv. xl. 34.) It was pulled down in 
order to make room for the theatre of Marcellns. 
(Plin. vii. 36.) There appears, however, to have 
been another temple of Pietas in the Circus Fla- 
minins itself. (Jul. Obs. 114.) Close by was the 
Temple op Janus, to which wo have already ad¬ 
verted in the former part of this article. The greater 
portion of the Forum Olitorium most have been en¬ 
grossed by the Theatre of Marckllus, of which 
we shall speak in another section; and it may 
therefore be doubted whether it continued to serve 
the purposes of a market when the theatre was 
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erected* On the Forum Olitorium also stood the 
CoLUMNA Lactaria, SO called because children 
^rere provided with milk at that spot. (Paul. 
DiaC. p. 118.) The supposition that there was 
likewise a Forum Piscarium in this neighbour¬ 
hood rests only on a doubtful reading in Varro. 
(A. L, V. § 146.) 

The Campus Flaminius began at an early period 
to be occupied with temples and other public build¬ 
ings. One of the most ancient and renowned of the 
fonner was the Templr of Apollo. The site 
appears to have been sacred to that deity from very 
early times, and was called Apollinare, probably 
from some altar which stood there. (Liv. iii. 63.) 
The temple was dedicated in b. c. 430, in conse¬ 
quence of a vow made with the view of averting a 
pestilence. (Liv. iv. 25, 29.) It remained down to 
the time of Augustus the only temple of Apollo at 
Rome, and must have been of considerable size, 
since the senate frequently assembled in it. It lay 
between the Forum Olitorium and Circus Fla¬ 
minius, or, according to Pliny’s designation, which 
amounts to the same thing, close to the Porticus 
Octaviae. (Ascon. ad Cic. in To^. Cand. p. 90, 
Orell.; Plin. xxxvi. 5. s. 34.) 

Another celebrated and inij)ortant temple was the 
Aedes Belt.onae, since it was the chief place for 
assemblies of the senate when it was necessary for 
them to meet outside of the 'ponioerium; as, for 
instance, when generals cum imperio were soliciting 
them for a triumph, for the reception of foreign 
ambassadors whom it was not advisable to admit 
into the city, and other similar occasions. Close to 
it was one of the three Senacula mentioned by 
Festus (p. 347). The temple of Bellona is said to 
have been built in pursuance of a vow made by 
Appius Claudius Caecus, in the battle against the 
Etruscans, b. c. 297 (Liv. x. 19); but accord¬ 
ing to Pliny (xxxv. 3) it was built by Appius 
Claudius liegillensis two centuries earlier, win) 
placed the images of his forefathers in it, b. o. 494; 
in which case the vow of Appius Claudius Caecus 
must have been accomplished by restoring the 
former temple. In front of the temple lay a small 
area, on which stood the Columna Bkllioa, so 
called because it was the spot wlience tlio Fetialis 
threw a lance in the ceremony of declaring war. 
When the war with Pyrrhus broke out this custom 
could not be observed in the usual manner by 
throwing tlie lance into the enemy’s country; where¬ 
fore, a captured soldier of Pyrrlius’s was made to buy 
a piece of ground near the temple, wliich symbolised 
the territoiy of the enemy; and into this the lance 
was flung on all subsequent occasions of declaring 
war against a people whose country lay beyond the 
sea. (Serv. ad Aen, ix. 53.) This custom was 
observed as late as the time of Marcus Aurelius. 
(Dion Cass. Ixxi. 33.) There are two points in 
dispute about this temple; first, whether tlie area 
containing the Columna Bellica stood before or behind 
it; and secondly, whether the temple itself stood at 
the eastern or western end of the Circus Flaminihs; 
which latter question also concerns the site of the 
temple of Hercules Gustos, as will be seen from 
the following lines ot Ovid {Fast. vi. 206): — 

" Prospicit a templo sommum brevis area Circum: 
Est ibi non parvae parva columna notae. 

Hino solet hasta manu, belli praenuntia, mitti, 

In regem et gentes quum placet arma capi. 

Altera pars Circi enstode sub Hercule tuta 
Quod dens Enboico carmine munus habet.” 
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In the first line Becker {Handb. p. 607) re.ad8 
“ a tergo,” with Merkel, instead of “ a templo,** 
which is the reading of Heinsius, and of most 
editions, and thus places the area behind the 
temple. But this was not the usual situation for 
an area, and there is express authority that the 
column stood before the temple. (Paul. Diac. p. 33; 
Serv. 1. c., where Becker admits that we should 
road “ ante aedem ” for “ ante pedem.”) The other 
point respecting the site of the temple depends on 
whether “ suinmus circus ” means the part where 
the carceres were, or the circular end. Becker 
adopts the former meaning, and consequently places 
the temple of Bellona at the eastern end of the 
circus, and that of Hercules Gustos at the western 
end. Urlichs reverses this order, and quotes in 
support of his view Salinasins, ad Solin. p. 639, A.: 
“ Pars circi, ubi metae ullimae »upei'ior dicitur; 
inferior ad carceres.” {Antw. p. 31.) This is a 
point that is not altogether established; but Becker’s 
view seems in this case the more probable one, as 
will appear a little further on, when we come to 
treat of the Villa Publica. 

The Circus Flaminius itself, which will be 
described in another section, lay under the Capitol, 
on which side its carceres were, and extended in a 
westerly direction towards the river. Between it 
and the theatre of Marcellus lay the Porticus 
Octaviae, — which must be carefully distinguished 
from the Porticus Octavia, built by Cii. Octavius,— 
enclosing Temples of Jupiter Stator and Juno. 
Til is portico occupied the site of a former one built 
by Q. Caecilius Metellus, after his Macedonian tri¬ 
umph, and called after him Pokitcus Mktelli. 
It seems most probable that the two temples before 
alluded to were in existence before the time when 
Metellus erected his portico; but the notices on this 
subject in ancient autl.ors are obscure and contra¬ 
dictory. (Becker, Handb. p. 608, seq.) TJiere 
can be no doubt, however, that tlie Porticus Oc¬ 
taviae superseded that of Metellus. (Plin. xxxiv. 
14 ; cf. Plut. C. Gracch. 4.) It was erected 
by Augustus, and dedicated in the name of his 
sister; but at what date is uncertain. (Suet. Aup. 
29 ; Ov. A. A. iii. 391.) It contained a libraiy, 
which was destroyed in the great fire in the reign of 
Titus, with all its literary treasures. (Dion Cass, 
xlix. 43, Ixvi. 24 ; Suet. III. Gramm. 21.) This 
library was probably in the part called the “ Schola 
in porticibus Octaviae,” and, like the Palatine library, 
was sometimes used for assemblies of the senate. 
(Plin. xxxv. 10. s. 114, xxxvi. 5, s. 22. a. 28; 
Dion Cass. Iv. 8.) Hence, it was even called Octavia 
Curia, and sometimes Octaviae Opera. The church 
of S. Angelo in Peacaria now stands opposite to its 
principal entrance towards the river. 

Close to tlie Porticus Octaviae, on its western 
side, lay the Porticus Philippi, enclosing a tem¬ 
ple of Hercules Musarum. This temple was 
built by M. Fulvius Nobilior, the conqueror of the 
Aetolians (Cic. p. Arch. 11), and rebuilt by L. Mar- 
cius PhilippuB, the step-father of Augustus, who also 
surrounded it wilh the portico. (Suet. Aug. 29.) 
The name of tlie temple does not signify, as Becker 
supposes {Handb. p. 613), that it was dedicated to 
Hercules a-nd the Muses, but to Hercules as leader of 
the Muses (Movtray^Tjs), the genitive, Musarim, 
depending on Hercules, as appears from coins of 
the Gens Pomponia, where he is represented in 
that character, with the legend hercvt.es muba- 
rvm, as well as from an inscription in Gruter (mlxz 
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5) HEBCVLI . MV9ARVM. PYTHV8 (Urlichs, Riim. 
Topogr, p. 140, and Aniw. p. 32). Indeed Eu- 
menioa expreasly says that Fnlvius Nobilior when 
in Greece had heard “ Herculein Wiwagetem esse 
comitem ducemque Musarum ” (jyro Imt. Schol. 
Aug. p. 195, Arntz.); and we leani from Ovid that 
the statue of Hercules represented him with a 
lyre {Fast. vi. 810) : — 

“ Annuit Alcides, increpuitque lyram.” 

The vicinity of the temple and portico is indicated 
in Martial (v. 49. 8). 

It is supposed that the Theatrum Balbi lay 
close to the western side of this portico, and, a little 
farther on, opposite the round end of the circus, but 
rather to the north of it, the Theatrum PoMPKn; 
of which latter there are still some remains at the 
Palazzo Pio. Pompcy’s theatre must have lain 
close to the boundary between the Campus Martius 
and Circus Flaminiua since Pliny mentions that a 
colossal statue of Jupiter, erected by the emperor 
Claudius in the Campus, was called Poinpcianus 
from its vicinity to the theatre (*‘ Talis in Campo 
Martio Jupiter a Divo Claudio Caesare dicatus, qui 
vocatur Pompeianus a vicinitate theatri,” xxxiv. 
18). The same thing might also be inferred from 
Cicero (“ Quid enim loci natura afferrc potest, ut in 
porticu Pompeii pt)tius quam in Campo ambulemus,” 
de FatOf 4.) Hence it would aj)pear that the 
boundary of the two districts, after proceeding 
along tlie northern side of the Circus Flaminius, 
took a north-westerly direction towards the river. 
The PoRTTCUS Pompeii adjoined the scena of his 
theatre, and afforded a shelter to the spectators in 
the event of bad weather. (Vitruv. v. 9.) But 
what conferred the greatest interest on this group of 
buildings was the Curia Pompeii, a large halt or 
hexedra in the portico itself, sometimes used for the 
representation of plays as well as for assemblies of 
the senate. It was hero that. Caesar was assas¬ 
sinated, at the base of Pornpey’s statue; an event 
which caused it to be regarded as a locus sceleratus, 
and to be walled up in consequence. (Cic. Div. ii. 
9; Dion Cass. xliv. 16, 52; Suet. Coes. 80, 88; 
Plut. BrtU. 14, Caes. 66, &c,) Tho statue of 
Pompey, however, was first taken out by order of 
Augustus, and placed under a marble arch or 
Janus, opposite the portico. (Suet. Aug. 31.) It 
is a question whether the portico styled Hecato- 
STYLON, from its having a hundred columns, was 
only another name for the portico of Pompey, or 
quite a distinct building. It is sometimes men¬ 
tioned in a manner which would seem to intimate 
that it was identical with the Porticus Pompeii. 
Thus both are said to have had groves of plane- 
trees (Prop. ii. 32. 11), and to have been consumed j 
in one and the same fire. (Hieron. Chron. p. 475, 
Bono.) The following lines of Martial, however, 
appear to show that they were separate, but adjoin¬ 
ing buildings (ii. 14. 6); — 

** Inde petit centum pendentia tecta columnis; 
mine Pompeii dona nemusque duplex ” 

From these lines, and from two fragments of the 
Capitoline Plan, Canina has correctly inferred that 
there were two distinct porticoes, and that the 
Hecatostylon adjoined the N. side of that of Pompey. 
{Indie, p. 373.) Pompey also built a private dwell- 
ing-house near his theatre, in addition to the house 
which he possessed in the Carinae. The former of 
these seems to have been situated in some gardens. 
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(Plut. Pomp. 40, 44.) We find other Horti Pomk 
PKii mentioned with the epithet of superioresy pro¬ 
bably from their lying on me Pincian hill. (Ascon. 
ad Cic. Mil Arg. p. 37, and c, 25. p. 50, Orell.) 

Near the theatre of Pompey was also the Por¬ 
ticus OcTAViA, which, as we have said, must be 
carefully distinguished from the Porticus Octaviae. 
It was a double portico originally erected by On, 
Octavius after his triumph over Perseus. It was 
likewise called Corinthia, from its columns being 
adorned with bronze capitals. (Plin. xxxiv. 7: 
Veil. Pat. ii. 1; Fest. p. 178.) Augustus rebuilt 
it, but dedicated it again in the name of its founder. 
Also near the theatre was the Triumphal Arch 
OF Tiberius, erected by Claudius. (Suet. Claud. 
11 .) 

Other temples in the district of the Circus Flu- 
minius, besides those already enumerated, were a 
Temple op Diana, and another of Juno Regina, 
— different from that of Juno in the Porticus Octa¬ 
viae,—both dedicated by M. Aemilius Lepidus, B. c 
179. (Liv. xl. 52.) An Akdes Fortunak 
Equestris vowed by Q. Fnlvius Flaccus in a battle 
again.st the Celtiberians, B. c. 176. (Liy. xl. 40, 
44, xlii. 3, 10.) It sto^ near the theatre of Pom¬ 
pey in the time of Vitruvius (iii. 3. § 2, Schn.), but 
seems to have disappeared before that of Tacitus. 
{Ann. iii. 71.) A Temple of Mars, founded by 
D. Junius Brutus Callaicus (Plin. xxxvi. 5. s. 26); 
one of Neptune, cited as “ delubrum Cn. Domitii ” 
(76.; Grutcr, Inscr. cccxviii. 5); one of Castor 
AND Pollux (Vitruv. iv. 8. 4); and probably also 
one of VUI.CAN. {Fast. Capran. X. Kal Sep.) 
Some of these last, however, were perhaps, mere 
sacella in the circus itself. 

A few profane objects will close the list of public 
buildings in this quarter. The Stabula iv. Fac¬ 
tion um of the Notitia must have been the stables 
ill which the horses of tho four factions or colonrs of 
the cireus, albata, prasina, russata, and veneta, were 
kept. Domitian added two more colours, the aurata 
and purpurea, and another reading of the Curiosum 
mentions six stables, whilst the certainly 

erroneously — nanyet.eight; but it seems most proba¬ 
ble .that tli^re wercc.) * ’’ four. (Preller, Regioneny p, 
167.) Some of tl^. Coi^rors paid great attention to 
these stable.^. T'conas represents Vitellius as build¬ 
ing some {Uist. ii. 94); and Caligula was constantly 
dining and sjwnding his time in the stables of the 
Green Faction. (Suet. Cal 55.) The four in ques¬ 
tion wore probably situated under the Capitol, near 
the carceres of the Circus Flaminius. Between 
the Porticus Philippi and tho theatre of Balbus lay 
two Porticus Minuciae, styled respectively Vetus 
and Fhumentaria, both built by Minucius who 
was consul in b. c. 111. (Veil. Pat, ii. 8.) The 
Frumeniaria appears to have been the place in 
which the tesserae were distributed to those entitled 
to share the public gifts of com. (Appul. de Mund. 
extr. p. 74. 14, Elm.; cf. Cic. Phil. ii. 34; Lampr. 
Comm. 16.) The Crypta Balbi mentioned in 
the Notitia was probably a peculiar species of por¬ 
tico, and most likely attached to the theatre of 
Balbus. A crypta differed from a portico by hav¬ 
ing one of its sides walled, and by being covered 
with a roof, in which were windows. (Urlichs, 
Beschr. vol. iii. pt. ii, p. 62.) 

Such were the public buildings in the dustrict 
j called Circus Flaminius; immediately to the N. of 
I which lay the Campus Martius, sometimes called 
; merely Campus. The purposes to which this plain 
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was applied were twofold; it served for gymnastic 
and warlike exercises, and also for large political as¬ 
semblies of the people, as the comitia and cotUiotws. 
At first it must have been a completely open field 
with only a few scattered sacred places upon it; 
and it was not till the 6th century of the city that 
regular temples began to be built there. By de¬ 
grees it became covered with buildings, except in 
that part devoted to the public games and exercises, 
and especially the equiria^ or horse-races, instituted 
by Romulus in honour of Mara. (Varr. L. L. vi. 
§ 13; Paul. Diac. p. 81.) The spot where these 
took place is indicated by Ovid {Fast. iii. 519); — 

“ Altera gramineo spectabis Equiria campo 
Quern Tiberis curvia in latus urget aquis. 

Qui tamen ejecta si forte tenebitur unda 
Caelius accipiet pulverulentus equos.” 

The part of the Campus the side of which may 
be said to be “ pressed upon ” by the stream of the 
Tibw, is that lying between Piazza Navona and 
the bridge of S. Angelo^ where the ground forms an 
angle opposed to the descending waters. Here also 
was the bathing-place of the Roman youth. (Hor. 
Od. iii. 7. 25 ; Comp. Cic. pro Coel. 15.) 

Some writers have assumed that this spot was 
regarded as forming a distinct division called Cam¬ 
pus Minor, whilst the remainder of the plain 
was called Campus Major. (Preller, Regionen, 
p. 160; Urlichs, Rom. Marsfeld, p. 19; Canina, 
Indie, 412.) But this distinction does 

not appear to rest on adequate authority. It is 
derived from a passage in Catullus : “ Te cmnpo 
quaesivimus minore ” (Jiii. (Iv.). 3); and from 
another in Strabo, quoted in the fonner part of this 
article, where, in describing the Campus Martius, 
he speaks of another field, or plain, near it {ir\ri- 
criov 8 ’ iarl rod vedlov rovrov Kal &A\o iredloi/, Kod 
frroal KVK\tf> irafjLvKriBus, k. t. A.). But, as Becker 
observes {Handb. p. 599), Strabo has already de¬ 
scribed the Campus Martius as the usual place for 
gymnastic exercises, and therefore his fiAAo Tteblov 
cannot be the part of it just described. It seems 
most probable that he meant the Campus Flaminius, 
which still retained its ancient name, though fur the 
most part covered with the porticoes and other build¬ 
ings which he describes ; just as we have a Moor- 
fields and Goodman’s Fields in the heart of London. 
The Campus Minor of Catullus may have been the 
Campus Martialis on the Caelian ; or, as Preller 
observes, the punctuation may be:— 

“ Te campo quaesivimus, minore 
Te in circo.” 

The ancient loci religiosi on the Campus Martius 
were the following:—The Palus Capreae, or 
Caprae, where Romulus is said to have disapi)eared 
during the holding of an assembly of the people: its 
situation is unknown; but it does not seem im¬ 
probable, as Preller suggests {Regionen, p. 137), 
that its site may have been marked by the Aedicula 
Caprabia, mentioned in the Notitia in the 7 th 
H^ion, and that it may consequently have lain 
somew'here under the Quirinal. (Liv. i. 16; Ov. 
Fast. ii. 489, 8tc.) A place called Tarkntum, or 
Tbrbmtum, which appears to have been volcanic 
(campus ignifer), witn a subterranean Aka Ditis 
Patbis et Pkoserpinae, where the ludi saeculares 
were performed. The legend of Valesius and his 
children, ^d an account of the institution of the 
gameB) will be found in the Dictionary of Antique 
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ties, p. 7 Ifi. We are here only concerned for the situ¬ 
ation of the place, which is very variously assigned 
by different writers. Urlichs placed it in the Forurh 
Boarium, which, however, must be wrong, as it was 
undoubtedly in the Campus Martius (Val. Max. ii. 
4. § 5; Festus, p. 329), though at one extremity of 
it. (Zos. ii. 4.) Hence Becker placed it near the 
mausoleum of Augustus, being led to this conclusion 
by the Sibylline oracle recorded by Zosimus (l.c.):—• 
iv ireSlep irapd &{ifJi6pibos fiwAeTov dSwp 

*'Oirirp ar€iv6ro.rov, 

Becker refers the word aruvSTarov in this pas¬ 
sage to veSlov, and hence selects the northern part 
of the Campus for the site of Tarentum, as being 
the naiTowest. But it may equally well refer to 
{/Sevp; and the narrowest part of the Tiber in its 
course through the Campus Martius — taking that 
appellation in its more extended sense—is where it 
is divided by the Insula Tiberina. Other passages 
adduced are undecisive, as those of Ovid (Fast, i 
501) and Seneca (de Morte. Claudii, 13); and 
therefore though Preller (Regionen, Anhang, p. 241) 
pronounces against Becker’s site, we must leave the 
question undeteimined. 

The Ara Martis, near which, when the comitia 
were ended the newly-elected censors took tlieir 
seats in curule chairs, was probably the earliest holy 
place dedicated to the god on the Campm which 
bore his name. We have already observed, when 
treating of the Porta Fontinalis, that it must have 
boon near that gate, and that it was perhaps erected 
by Numa. There was also an Aedes Martis on 
, the Campus, probably at the spot where the equiria 
were celebrated. (Dion Cass. Ivi. 24; Ov. Fast, ii. 
855.) It seems to have been a distinct temple 
from that already mentioned in the Circus Fla¬ 
minius. The site of the Temple of tub Larks 
Pkrmarini, dedicated by the censor M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, b. o. 179, in pursuance of a vow made by 
L. Aemilius Rcgillus after his naval victory over the 
fleet of Antiochus, cannot be determined (Liv xl. 
52; Macrob. Sat. i. 10); but it may probably have 
stood, a.s Preller conjectures, near the Navalia. 
The Aedes Juturnae, built by Q. Lutatius Ca- 
tulus towards the end of the Republic, stood near 
the arches of the Aqua Virgo, and consequently 
near the Septa. (Seiw. adAen. xii. 139; Ov.Fast 
i. 463; Cic. jpro Cluent.SG.) 

Such was the Campus Martius down to the im¬ 
perial times; when the great works undertaken 
there by Julius Caesar and Augustus gave it quite 
a new appearance. But, before we proceed to de¬ 
scribe these, we must say a few words respecting the 
Navalia, or government dockyards. The older 
topographers placed them under the Aventine, from 
confounding them with the Emporium or commercial 
docks. Piale first pointed out the incorrectness of 
this view; but erred himself in placing the Navalia 
on the opposite bank of the Tiber, from his ignorance 
of certain passages which determine them to have 
been in the Campus Martius. These passages, 
which were first adduced by Becker (deMwris, (fc. 
p. 96, Handb. p. 159), are the following; “ Spes 
unica imperii populi llomani, L. Quinctius, trans 
Tiberim contra qpm ipsum locum, ubi nunc Navalia 
sunt, quatuor jugerum colebat agrum, quae prata 
Quinctia vocantur.” (Liv. iii. 26.) This passage 
shows the Navalia to have been on the left bank of 
the Tiber, opposite some fields called prata Quinctia; 
and the following one from Pliny fixes the situation 
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of these fields in the district called Vaticanus: 

“ Aranti quatnor sua jngera in Vaticano, quae prata 
Quinctia appellantur, Cincinnato viator attulit dic- 
taturam” (xviii. 4). That the Navalia were in | 
the Campus Martins may also be inferred from 
Livy (xlv. 42) : “ Naves regiae captae de Mace- 
donibus inusitatae ante magnitudinis in Campo 
Martio subductae sunt”; and from Plutarch’s ac¬ 
count of tlie return of the younger Cato from 
Cyprus, in whicli lie relates that although the ma¬ 
gistrates and senate, as well as a great part of the 
Roman pojiulution, were ranged along both banks of 
the Tiber in order to greet liim, yet he did not stop 
the course of his vessels till he arrived at the 
Navalia {Cat, Min. 39) ; a circumstance which 
shows that this arsenal must have lain towards 
the upper part of the stream’s course through 
the city. Hence, though wo cannot define the 
boundary between the Janiculuin and the Vatican, 
nor consecjuently the exact situation of the Prata 
Quinctia, yet the site fixed upon by Becker for the 
Navalia, namely, between the Piazza Navona and 
Porto di Ripetta, seems sufficiently jtrobable. Preller 
is disposed to place them rather lower down the 
stream, but without any adequate reason {Regumen^ 
Anh. p. 242). 

It was Caesar who began the great changes in 
the Campus Martius to which we have before 
alluded. He had at one time meditated the gigantic 
plan of diverting the course of the 'l iber from the 
Milvian bridge to the Vatican hill, by which the 
Ager Vaticanus would have been converted into a 
new Campus Mai-tius, and the ancient one appro¬ 
priated to building; but this project was never car¬ 
ried into execution. (Cic. ac? .4 xiii. 33.) The 
only building which he really began in the Campus 
was the Ski*ta Julia. It has been said, when 
treating of the Porta Flumentana, that a spot near 
the Circus Flaminius was appropriated to the hold¬ 
ing of the Coinitia Conturiuta. In early times it 
was enclosed with a rude kind of fence or boundary, 
probably of hurdles ; whence, from its resemblance 
to a sheep-fold, it obtained the name of Ovile, and 
subsequently of Septa. (Liv. xxvi. 22; Juv. vi. 528; 
Serv. ad Virg. Ec. i. 34.) For this simple and 
primitive fence Caesar substituted a marble building 
(Septa marmorea), which was to be surrounded with 
a portico a mile square, and to be connected with 
thd Villa Publica. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 16.) It was 
probably not much advanced at the time of Caesar’s 
assassination; since we find that it was continued 
by the triumvir Lepidus, and finally dedicated by 
Agrippa (Dion Cass. liii. 23) ; but whether it was 
completed on tlie magnificent plan described by 
Cicero cannot be said. Its situation may be deter¬ 
mined by a passage in Frontinus, in which he says 
that the arches of the Aqua Virgo ended in the 
Campus Martius in front of the Septa. {Aq. 22.) 
These arches, which, as we have seen before, began 
under the gardens of Lucullus on the Pincian, were 
conducted to the baths of Agrippa. Donati men¬ 
tions that remains of them were discovered in his 
time in front of the church of S. Ignazio (near the 
Collegia Romano). {De Urh. R. iii. 18.) This 
coincides with remains of the portico of the Septa 
existing under the Palazzo Doida and church of 
S. Marta in Via Lata in tlie Corao (Canina, Indie. 
400); and we may therefore conclude that the Septa 
Julia stood at this spot. The portico must have 
enclosed a large open space where the assemblies 
taere jheidi and in which gladiatorial shows, and on 
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one occasion even a naumachia, were exhibited, 
(Suet Aug. 43, Cal. 18, Ner. 12; Dion Cass. Iv. 
8, lix. 10.) There was of course a suggestum or 
1 rostra, for haranguing the people. (Dion Cass. Ivi. 1.) 
The ^pta were destroyed in the great fire under 
Titus (Dion Cass. Ivi. 24), but must have been 
restored, since, in the time of Domitian, when they 
had lost their political importance, they appear to 
have been used as a market, in which the most 
valuable objects were exposed for sale. (Mart. ix. 
60.) They appear to have undergone a subsequent 
restoration under Hadrian. (Spart Hadr. 19.) 

The Villa Publica adjoined the Septa Julia, 
and must have been on its S. side, since it is described 
by Varro {R. R. iii. 2) as being “ in Campo Martio 
extiemo,” and must consequently have lain between 
the Septa and the Circus Flaminius, near the Palazzo 
diyenezia. The original ono was an ancient and 
simple building, and is mentioned by Livy (iv. 22) 
as early as the year b. c. 436. It was used by the 
consuls for tho levying of troops, and by the censors 
for taking the census (Varr. 1. c.); also for the 
reception of foreign ambassadors whom it was not 
thought advisable to admit into the city, and of 
Roman generals before they obtained permission to 
enter the gates in triumph (Liv. xxx. 21, xxxiii. 
24, &c.). It was tho scerie of the massacre of the 
four Marian legions by Sulla (Val. Max. ix. 2. § 1; 
Liv. Epit. Ixxxviii.; Strab. v. 249). A passage in 
Lucan respecting this horrible transaction confirms 
the position of the Villa Publica close to the 
Septa (ii. 196): — 

“ Tunc flos Hesperiae, Latii jam sola juventus 
Concidit et miserao maculavit Ovilia Rumae” 

And another passage in Plutarch shows that it must 
have adjoined the Circus Flaminius on the other 
side (Ou juV a\A(i Ka\ roinovs nal rSav 6,\\wv 
Toi/s Trepiyfroperovs (Is k^aKiaxihlovs itOpolaas 
Trapd rbr InvoSpofxoy, iK6.K(i r^v aiiyKKrjrov 
(Is rh T^s 'Ervovs /epdv, SuU. 30.) Seneca {de 
Clem. i. 12) likewise mentions tha assembling of 
the senate in the neighbouring temple of Bellona, 
where the cries of the massacred soldiers were heai'd; 
and this circumstance would rather lead us to 
suppose that the temple in question was situated at 
the eastern end, or towards the carceres, of the 
Circus Flaminius, since the Septa and Villa Publica 
must have lain towards that end of it nearest to the 
Capitol. The simple building described by Varro 
mu.st have been that rebuilt in the censorship of S. 
Aelius Paetus and C. Cornelius Cethegus, b.c. 194* 
Caesar could hardly have done anything to it, sin.M 
a coin of C. Fonteiua Capito, consul in B. o. 
testifies that the latter either restored or rebuilt it. 

The name of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the son-in- 
law of Augustus, is connected with the principal 
changes and the most important buildings in the 
Campus Martius. The latter consisted of the Pan¬ 
theon, the thermae, a portico, and the large structure 
called the Diribitorium. The Campus Agrippae 
and its buildings will be described when we come to 
treat of that part of the district under consideration 
called Via Lata. 

The Pawtheon of Agrippa, which is still in so 
good a state of preservation that it serves for pnblio 
worship, is one of the finest monuments of ancient 
Rome. An inscription on the frieze of the portico 
testifies that it was erected by Agrippa in his third 
consulate; whilst another below records repairs by 
the emperors Septimius Severus and Caracalla. From 
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a very corrupt passage in Pliny (xxxvi. 24. s. 1), 
topographers have related that the temple was de¬ 
dicated to Jupiter Ultor; but this is altogether in¬ 
consistent with other accounts of its destination; 
and it appears from an emendation of Jan, derived 
from the Codex Bambergensis, that wo should read 
DirOntorii for Jovi Ultori (Becker, Handb. p. 
635). Dion Cassius states that it received the name 
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of Pantheon because it contained the images of many 
gods (liii. 27), which, however, seem to have been 
those of the deities mythically connected with the 
Julian race, and among them that of Caesar himself. 
The temple is circular, and its magnificent portico 
with triple row of columns, though perhaps not quite 
in harmony with the main building, cannot fail to 
excite the admiration of the beholder. It owes its 
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excellent state of preservation partly to the solidity 
of its construction, partly to its having been conse¬ 
crated as a Christian church as early as the reign 
of Pliocas, under the title of S. Maria ad MartyreSj 
or della Rotonda. To the lover of the fine arts it 
is doubly interesting from containing the tomb of 
Kaphael. Some architects have thought that it w'as 
not originally intended for a temple, but as part of 
the baths; a notion, however, that is refuted by 
passages in ancient writers, where it is styled 
templum (Plin. xxxvi. 5. s. 88; Macrob. Sat. ii. 13). 
The Pantheon stood in the centre of the Campus 
Martins, taking that name in its widest sense. The 
Thermae, of which only a few unimportant remains 
exist, adjoined it on the S., and must have extended 
to near the Hecatostylon. The Dikihitouium was a 
large building destined, according to Becker {ffamlb. 
p. 638); to the examination of the voting tablets 
used in the comitia, in order to determine tho result 
of elections, and must therefore have been situated 
near the Septa. It seems to have been left unfinished 
at Agrippa’s death, and was dedicated by Augustus, 
R. c. 7. Its vast unsupported roof was one of the 
wonders of Rome, and, when destroyed in the fire of 
Titus, could not be replaced, (Dion Cass. Iv. 8; 
Plin. xvi, 40.) In hot weather Caligula some¬ 
times converted it into a theatre (Dion Cass. lix. 7). 
The portico which Agrippa erected in the Campus 
Martins appears to have been called Porticuh 
Argonautarum, from its being adonied with a 
picture of the Argonauts, and was erected in com¬ 
memoration of Agrippa’s naval victories (Dion Cass, 
liii. 27; Mart. iii. 20. 11). Becker (^Handb, p. 637) 
contends that this was the same building called 
Basilica Neptuni by Spartian \Hadr. 19), and 
Xlwrtt^viov by Dion Cassius (Ixvi. 24). But a 
basilica is not equivalent to a portico, nor can we 
imagine that Dion would have used the term Ilo- 
cetdi^viov of a crod; whence it seems more probable, 
as assumed by Canina (Indie, p. 406) and other 
topographers, that Agrippa also erected a Temple 
OP IIeftune, which was connected with, or probably 
surrounded by the portico. Nardini and Canina— 
the latter from recent researches-'are of opinion that 


the eleven columns now existing in the front of tho 
Dogana di Terra in tho Piazza di Pietra, near tho 
Antonine column, belonged to this temple. Of a 
PoRTicus Mkleaoui mentioned in the Notitia in 
connection with that of the Argonautarum, we know 
nothing further. 

Augustus also erected a few monuments on the 
Campus Martius. Among tliem was the Solarium 
Auousti, an obelisk which now stands on Monte 
Citorio, which served as a gigantic gnomon, and, on an 
immense marble flooring that surrounded it, exhibited 
not only the liours, but also the increase and de¬ 
crease of the days (Plin. xxxvi. 15). In the north¬ 
ern part of the Campus, between the Via Plaminia 
and the Tiber, lie caused to be constructed during 
his lif^-time that superb Mausoleum, a description 
of which by Strabo has already been cited in the 
former part of this article. This district had for 
some time previously served as a burying place for 
the most distinguished persons. Among others 
buried near this spot were Sulla, Caesar together 
with his aunt and daughter, and the two consuls 
Ilirtius and Pansa, who fell at Mutina. Several 
members of the family of Augustus had been 
entombed in the mausoleum before the ashes of 
Augustus himself were deptisitcd within it ; as 
Marcellas, Agrippa, Octavia, and Drusus (Dion 
Cass. liii. 30; Virg. Am. vi. 873, seq.; Ov. Com. 
ad JAv. 67). By the time of Hadrian it was com¬ 
pletely filled ; which caused him to build a new one 
on tho opposite side of the river (Dion Cass. Ixix. 23). 
There are still considerable remains of the monument 
of Augustus. The area on which the sepulchre of the 
Caesars stood is now converted into a sort of amphi- 
theati-e for spectacles of the lowest de.scription : sic 
transit gloria inundi. It is doubtful whether a third 
building of Augustus called Porticus ad Nati- 
ONES, or XIV. Nationes, stood in the Campus 
Martius or in the Circus Flaminius. It appears to 
have been near the theatre of Pompey, and contained 
statues representing different nations (Plin. xxxvi. 
5. 8. 4; Serv. ad A en. viii. 721.) 

Near the Mausoleum appears to have been a por¬ 
tico called VzA Teci'A, the origin of which is un- 
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known. Its situation near the place assigned is 
determined by the following passage in Seneca’s 
Apocolocyntosia: “ Iiijicit illi (Claudio) manum 
Talthybius deorum nun tins et trahit capite obvoluto, 
ne quis eum posait agnoacere, per Campum Martium ; 
et inter Tiberim et Viam Tectam descendit ad in¬ 
feros ” (p. 389, Bip.). If this descent to the infernal 
regions was at the subterranean altar of Pluto and 
Proserpine before mentioned, it would go far to fix 
the situation of the Tarentum in the northern part 
of the Campus; but this, though probable, is not 
certain. The Via Tecta is mentioned once or twice 
by Martial (iii. 5, viii. 75). 

Among the other monuments relating to Augustus 
in the Campus Martius, was an Ara Pacis, dedi¬ 
cated to Augustus on his return from Germany, 
ij. c. 13. (Dion Cass. liv. 25; Ov. Fast iii. 882 ; 
Fast. Praen. Iff. Kal. Feb.) The Ara Fortunae 
Kkducis was another similar altar (Dion Cass. liv. 
19); but there is nothing to prove that it was on the 
Campus Martius. 

In the reign of Augustus, Statilius Taurus erected 
an Amphitheatre on the Campus,—the fir.st 
built of stone at Home ; but its situation cannot ho 
determined. (Dion Cass. li. 23; Suet. Aug. 29.) 

A long interval ensued after the reign of Augustus 
before any new public buildings were erected on the 
Campus Martius. Caligula began, Indeed, a large 
amphitheatre near the Septa; but Cladius caused it 
to bo pulled down. Nero erected, close to the baths 
of Agrippa, the Tiierm.ie Neronianae, which 
seem to have been subsequently enlarged by Alex¬ 
ander Severus, and to have obtained the name of 
Thermae Alexandrinae. The damage occa¬ 
sioned in this district by the fire of Nero cannot be 
stated, since all that we certainly know is that the 
amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus was destroyed in it 
(Dion Cjiss. Ixii. 18). The fire under Titus was 
considerably more destructive in this quarter (Id. 
Ixvi. 24); but the damage appea/s to have Wen 
made gc^ by Domitian. Among the buildings re¬ 
stored by him on this occa.sion we find the Temples 
OF Isis and Skrapis mentioned ; but we have no 
accounts respecting their foundation. Their site 
may, however, bo fixed between the Septa Julia and 
the baths of Agrippa, near the modem church of 5. 
Maria sojyt'a Mitierva. Thus Juvenal (vi. 527):— 

“ A Meroe portabit aquas, ut spargat in aedem 
Isidis, antique quae proxima surgit Ovili.” 

(Cf. Joseph. B.Jud. vii. 5. § 4.) It was near the spot 
indicated that the celebrated group of the Nile was 
discovered which now adorns the Vatican (Braun, 
Museums of Rome^ p. 160), together with several 
other Egyptian objects (Flaminio Vacca, Mem. nos. 
26, 27; Bartoli, Mem. no. 112, &c.). Alexander 
Severus devoted much attention to these temples 
(Lampr. A. Sev. 26), and they must have existed till 
a late period, since they are enumerated in the 

Domitian also restored a temple of Minerva 
which stood near the same spot, the Minerva 
Chalcidioa of Cassiodorns (Chnm. sub Domit.) 
and of the Notitia. (Montf. Dior. Ital. p. 
292). It must have been the temple originally 
founded by Pompey in commemoration of his eastern 
victories, the inscription on which is recorded by 
Pliny (vii. 27). It was from this temple that the 
chpirch of S. Jforta just mentioned derived its epithet 

sopra Minerva ; and it seems to have been near 
this spot that the celebrated statue of the Ginstiniani 
Pallati^ now in tha Brocoio Nuovo of the Vatican, 
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was discovered ; though according to other, but less 
probable, accounts, it was found in the circular tem¬ 
ple near the Porta Maggiore (Braun, Museums, ^c. 
p. 154). Some topographers assume that the temple 
built by Pompey was a different one from the above, 
with the barbarous title of Minerva Campensis, but 
in the same neighbourhood ; which does not seem 
probable (Ganina, fndicaz. p. 405). 

Domitian also founded in the Gampns Martius an 
Odeum and a Stadium (Suet. Pom. 5), which will 
be described in the proper sections. The situation 
of the former cannot be determined. The Stadium, 
in all probability, occupied the site of the Piazza Na~ 
vona, the form of which shows that it must have 
been a circus. The name of Navona is a corruption 
of in Agone, and important remains of this Stadium 
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were in existence in the time of the Anonymous of 
Einsiedlen (Preller, Regumen^ p. 171). The assump¬ 
tion that this place was occupied by a stadium built 
by Alexander Severus—in which case that of Do- 
mitian must be sought in some other part of the 
Campus—rests only on traditions of the middle ages 
(Canina, Indie, p. 392). 

Trajan is said to have built a theatre in the 
Campus Martins, which, however, was destroyed by 
Hadrian. (Spart. lladr. 8.) The same emperor 
probably erected what is called in the NotiUa the 
Basilica Mabcianbs (Marcianae), which was 
probably a temple in honour of his sister, Mar- 
ciana. The Antonines appear to have adorned this 
quarter with many buildings The Basilica Ma- 
TiDiBS (Matidiae) was perhaps erected by Antoninus 
Pius, and consecrated to Matidia, the wife of Hadrian; 
as well as the Hadrianum, or temple to Hadrian 
himself, also mentioned in the Notitia. (Preller, 
p. 176.) The Templum Antonini and Columna ^ 
CoCHLis were the temple and pillar erected in 
honour of M. Aurelius Antoninus. (Capitol. M. Ant 
18; Aur. Viet. Epit. 16.) All these buildings 
stood near together in the vicinity of the Piazza 
Colmna^ on which the column (Columna Antoni- 
niana) still exists. For a long while this column 
was thought to bo that of Antoninus Pius, and was 
even declared to be such in the inscription placed on 
the pedestal during the pontificate of Sixtus V. 
But the sculptures on the column were subsequently 
perceived to relate to the history of Antonine the 
philosopher; and this view was confinned not only 
by the few remaining words of the original inscrip¬ 
tion, but also by another inscription found in the 
neighbouring Piazza di Monte Citorio, regarding a 
permission granted to a certain Adrastus, a freed- 
raan of Septimius Severus and Caracalla, to erect a 
small house in the neighbourhood of the column, as 
curator of it. This inscription, which is now pre¬ 
served in the corridor of the Vatican, twice mentions 
the column as being tliat “ Divi Marci.” (Canina, 
Indie, p. 417, seq.) The column is an imitation of 
that of Trajan, but not in so pure a style of art. 
Both derive their name of cochlis from the sjaral 
staircase (cochlea, Kox^ias) 4n the interior of them. 
(Isid. 'Orig. xv. 2, 38.) The Columna Antonini 
Pii was a large pillar of red granite, erected to 
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him, as appears from the inscription, by M. Aure¬ 
lius and L. Verus. It was discovered in the 
pontificate of Clement XL, in the garden of the 
Padri della Missume, on the £. side of the Pedazzo 
di Monte Citorio. It broke in the attempt to erect 
it in the Puma di Monte Citorio, where the obelisk 
now stands; but the pedestal with the inscription is 
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still preserved in the garden of the Vatican. (Canina, 
Indie, p. 419.) The sculptures on the pedestal 
represent the Apotheosis of Antoninus Pius and 
Faustina. 

The Thermae Commodianae and Alexan- 
DRINAE will be treated of in the section on the 
baths. After the time of Alexander Severus we 
find but few new buildings mentioned in this dis¬ 
trict. Gordian III. is said to have entertained the 
design of building an enormous portico under tho 
Pincian hill, but it does not appear that it was ever 
executed. (Capitol. Gord. III. c. 32.) Respecting 
the Porticus Flaminia, see the article Pons Mil- 
vius. Some porticoes near tho Pons Aelius, which 
appear to have borne tho name of Maximae, were 
terminated by the Triumphal Arch of Gkatian, 
Valentinian, and Theodosius; the inscription on 
which will be found in the Anonymous of Einsiedlen, 
and in Gruter (clxxii. 1). Claudius, who was prefect 
of the city underValentinian I., erected a portico near 
the baths of Agrippa, which he called Porticus 
Boni Eventus, after a neighbouring temple with 
the same name (Amm. Marc. xxix. 6. § 19); but 
with regard to this temple we have no information. 

We shall now proceed to that part of the district 
under consideration comprised in the 7th Region of 
Augustus, and subsequently called ViA Lata, from 
the road which bounded its western side, and which 
formed the southern extremity of the Via Flaminia. 
The most important topographical question con¬ 
nected with this district is tho situation of the 
Campus Aqrippae, and the buildings connected 
with it. We have already shown from the situation 
of Martial’s house, as well as from the probable site 
of the temple of Sol, that the Campus Agrippae must 
have lain under the western side of the Quirinal, and 
not under the Pincian, where Becker places it. It 
is probable, too, that it lay on a line with the Pan¬ 
theon and thermae of Agrippa, although divided 
from them by the Via Lata; and hence Canina cor¬ 
rectly describes it as facing the Septa (Jndic. p, 
215), whilst Urlichs and Preller, in like manner, place 
It between the Piazza degli Apostoli and tho /’on- 
tana Trevi. (^Beschr. vol. iii. pt. iii. p. 112; Regionen, 
p. 138.) The Campus Agrippae contained gardens, 
porticoes, and places for gymnastic exercises, and 
was, in short, a kind of Campus Martius in minia¬ 
ture. It was also a favourite lounge and promenade. 
(A. Cell. xiv. 5.) It appears from a passage in 
Dion Cassius, that the Campus was nut finished 
before Agrippa’s death, and that it was opened to 
the public by Augustus (Iv. 8.) It contained a 
Porticus I^olae, so named after Agrippa’s sister 
Pola or Folia; which is probably the same as that 
alluded to by Martial, in some passages before quoted, 
under the name of ViPSANiA. The latter name 
seems to be corrupted in the Notitia into Porticua 
Gypaiani. Becker {llandh. p. 696) would identify 
tho Porticus Polae with the Porticus Europae, 
but they seem to be different structures. (Urlichs, 
Topo^.p. 139.) The latter, which derived its name 
from a picture of the rape of Europe, is frequently 
mentioned by Martial (ii. 14, iii. 20, xi. 1). Its 
situation cannot be determined; but most topo¬ 
graphers place it in the Campus Martius, among the 
other buildings of Agrippa. (Canina, Indkaz. p. 409; 
Urlichs, Rom, Ma/rafeld, p. 116.) It appears from 
the Notitia that the Campus Agrippae contained 
Castra, which, from the Catalogua Imperat, Viem. 
(t. ii. p. 246, Rone.), appear to have dedicated 
by Aurelian; but the Porticus Vipsania served as a 
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sort of barracks ns early as the time of Galba. (Tac. 
ZT. I 31; Pint. Galb. 25.) 

Several objects mentioned in this district are 
doubtful as to site, and even as to meaning, and are 
not important enough to demand investigation. It 
contained Triumphal Arches of Claudiits 
AND M. Aurelius. The latter subsisted in a 
tolerably perfect state near the Piazza Fiana in the 
Corao, till the year 1662, when pope Alexander VII. 
caused it to be pulled down. Its reliefs still adorn 
the staircase of the Palazzo de* Conservatori. (Ca- 
nina, hidicaz. p. 220.) 



arch of AURELIUS. 

We shall conclude this section with noticing a 
very humble but very useful object, the Forum 
SuAKlUM. Bacon was an article of great consump¬ 
tion at Home. It was di.stributed, as well as bread, 
among tlie people, and its annual consumption in 
the time of Valcntinian III. was estimated at 
3,628,000 pounds. (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
vol. iv. p. 85, ed. Smith.) I’ho custom of distribut¬ 
ing it had been introduced by Aurelian. (Vopisc. 
Aurel. 25.) A country in which hogs’-flesh is the 
cheapest meat betrays a low state of farming. The 
swine still abounds in Italy; but in ancient times the 
Roman market was principally supplied from the 
forests of Lucania. The market was important 
enough to have its special tribune, and the “ pig- 
men of the eternal city ” (“ Porcinarii Urbis aeternae”) 
were considered such a useful body that peculiar 
privileges were granted to them. {Cod. xi. tit. 16: 
Not. DUjnit. Part. Occ. p. 16; Grutcr, Inscr. 
cclxxx. 4.) The market is alluded to in a sort of 
proverbial manner by Philostratus (irutd ve Ka\ 
Kowh (pvair Scnrfp iv (tvwv iiyopq., Heroic. 
p. 283. 19, ed. Knyser.). It is supp<’)8ed to have 
stood near tho present church of S. Croce dei 
Lucchtsi, which was substituted for that of S. 
Nicold in Porcilibns. (Canina, Indk, p. 209; 
Preller, Regionen, p. 139.) 

XIV. The Transtiberink District. 

Although the district beyond the Tiber formed 
one of the 14 Regions of Augustus, and although 
part of it may perhaps have been enclosed with a 
wall as early as the time of Ancus Marcius, and wm 
certainly included in that of Aurelian, yet, while it 
was considered a part of Rome, it never belonged to 
the Urbs, properly so called. The distinction be- 
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tween Roma and Urbs was at least as old as the 
time of Augustus, and was thus laid down by 
Alfenus Varus; “ IFt Alfenus ait, Urbs est Roma, 
qua muro cingeretur; Roma est etiam, qua conti* 
nentia aedificia essent” {Digest. 1. tit. 16.1,87.) This 
circumstance rather tends to strengthen Niebuhr’s 
opinion that Ancus Marcius only built a citadel on 
the Janiculum, without any walls extending to the 
river. [See above, Part II. Sect. I. sub fin.] The 
district in question is naturally divided into three 
parts, the Mons Janiculus (or Janiculum), the 
Mons Vaticanus, — each with their respective plains 
towards tlie river, — and the Insula Tiberina, We 
shall begin with the last. 

We have already mentioned the legend respecting 
the formation of the Insula Tiberina through 
the corn belonging to the Tarquins being thrown 
into the river. In the year b. c. 291 the island 
became sacred to Aesculapius. In consequence of 
*a pestilence an embassy was despatched to Epidaurus 
to bring back to Rome the image of that deity ; 
but instead of the statue came a snake, into which 
it was perfectly krfbwn that the god himself had en¬ 
tered. As the vessel was passing the Tiberine 
island the snake swam ashore and hid itself there; in 
consequence of which a Temple of Aesculapius 
was built upon it, and tho island ever afterwards 
l)orc the name of tlie god. (Liv. Epit. xi.; Ov. 
Met. XV. 739; Val. Max. i. 8. § 2; Dionys. v. 13j 
Suet. Claud. 25.) Sick persons resorted to this 
temple for a cure; but it does not appear that thero 
was any hospital near it, as was the case at Epi¬ 
daurus. There is no classical authority for Uie 
fact that the sides of the island were afterwards 
walled round in the shape of a ship, with the prow 
against the current, typifying the vessel which 
brought the deity ; but it is said that vestiges of 
tills substruction are still visible. (Canina, Indie.. 
p. 574.) The island also contained a Temple of 
Jui'ITEr av Temple of Faunus, both dedi¬ 
cated in '"Liv. xxxiii. 42, xxxiv. 53.) 

The templ/^^ to have adjoined that 

of Aescul^j,^ 293.) It has been 

concluder* .l&v^g verges of Ovid, that 

the temple ot pai.' <s must have stood on the upper 
part of the island {Fast. ii. 193):— 

“ Idibus agrestis fumant altaria Fauni 

llic, ubi discretas insula rumpit aquas ; ** 

but this, though a probable, is not a necessai 7 in¬ 
ference. Semo Sancus, or Deus Fidius, seems also 
to have hud a sacellum here, as well as Tibrrinus, 
as the river-god is called in the Indigitamenta, or 
religious books. {Fast. Amit. VI. Id. Dec.') By 
a curious error the early Christian writers con¬ 
founded the former deity with Simon Magus, and 
thought that he was worshipped on the island. 
(Just. Mart. Apoi.2\ Euseb. H.Eccl. ii. 12.) After 
the building of the two bridges which connected the 
island on either side with the shore, it seems to have 
obtained the name of “ Inter duos Pontes” (Pint. 
Publ. 8); and this part of the river was long famous 
for the delicious pike caught in it; which owed their 
flavour apparently to the rich feeding afforded by 
the proximity of the banks. (Pint Popl. 8; Ma- 
crob. Sat. ii. 12.) In the A eta Martyrum the island 
is repeatedly sty led Insula Lycamia; it is at present 
called Isola di S. Bartolommeo^ from the church 
and convent of that name. 

The Janiculum begins at that point opposite the 
Campus Mai'tius where the Tiber reaches fifirthest 
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to the W*, whence it stretches in a southerly direc> 
tlon to a point opposite the Aventine. The mas¬ 
culine form of the name (Janiculus), though em- 
. ployed as a substantive by some modem writers, 
seems to rest on no classical authority, and can only 
be allowed as an adjective form with mons or collis. 
(Becker, Bandb. p. 653.) The name Janiculum is 
usually derived from Janus, who is said to have had 
an arx or citadel here. (Ov. Fast.h. 245; Macrob. 
Sat, i. 7.) As the ridge runs in a tolerably straight 
line nearly due S. from the point where it com¬ 
mences, the curve described by the Tiber towards 
the E. leaves a considerable plain between the river 
and the hill, which attains its greatest breadth at the 
point opposite to the Forum Boarium. This was 
the original Begio Teanstiberina. It appears 
to have been coveied with buildings long before the 
time of Augustus, and was principally inhabited by 
the lower classes, especially fishermen, tanners, and 
the like, though it contained some celebrated gar¬ 
dens. Hence the Lvdi Pi^catorii were held in this 
quarter, (Ov. Fast. vi. 237; Fest. pp. 210, 238.) 
It was the ancient Ghetto, or Je^s’ quarter, which 
now lies opposite to it. (Fhilo, de Virt. ii. p. 568, 
Mangey.) 

The Begio Transtiberina contained but few tem¬ 
ples or other public buildings. Of the temple of 
Fors Fortuna we have already spoken when dis¬ 
cussing tlie question respecting that of Pudicitia 
Patricia [supra, p, 814]. Of other loci religiosi 
in this quarter little more is known than the name. 
Such was the Lucus Furinak, mentioned in the nar¬ 
ratives of the death of 0. Gracchus. (Aur. Viet. 
Vir. III. 65; Plut, C. Gracch. 17.) Cicero con¬ 
nected this grove with the Euincnides, or Furies 
(^Nat. I)eor. iii, 18); but there is no account of 
those Attic deities having been naturalised at Rome, 
* and we should rather infer from Varro that the 
grove was consecrated to some ancient indigenou.s 
goddess. (L. L. vi. § 19, Miill.) It was a uni¬ 
versal tradition that Nunia was buried in the Jani- 
culuin (Dionys. ii. 76; Plut. Am. 22; Val. Max. 
i. I. § 12). Cicero, in a cormpt passage, places liis 
tomb “ hand procul a Ft)NTi Ara ” (or Fontis 
Aris) (cfe Leg. ii. 22); but of such a deity or altar 
we h;fve no further account. We also find a Lucus 
Cormisoabum DivARU5f mentioned by Paulus 
Diaconus(p. 64, MUll.) as “ trans Tiberim;” but 
though the names of these g{xldesses are also found 
in an inscription (Gruter, Ixxxviii. 14), what they 
were cannot be told. Lastly, as the Basis Ca¬ 
pitolina records a Vicus Larum Rurauum in this 
district, we may conclude that they had a sacellurn 
here. 

Among the profane places trans Tiberim were 
the Mucza Prata and the field called Codkta. 
The former—the land given to Mucius Scaevola by 
the Senate as a reward of his valour (Liv. ii. 13) 
—may, however, have lain beyond the district now 
under consideration, and probably farther down the 
Tiber. The Codeta, or Ager Codetanus, was so 
named from a plant that grew there resembling a 
horse’s tail (coda) (Paul. Diac. pp. 38 and .58, 
MUll.), —no doubt the FquisetiSj or Equisettm 
paiustre of Linnaeus. (“ Invisa et equbetis est, a 
similitudine equinae setae,” Plin. xviii. 67. s. 4.) 
There seems to have been a Codeta Major and a 
Minor, since Suetonius relates that Caesar exhibited 
a naval combat in the latter, where he had formed 
a lake (“ in minore Codeta defosso lacn,” Coes. 39) 
Dion Cassius, on the other hand, represents thb 
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natmachia as taking place in the Campus Martins 
(xliii. 23). Becker {Bandb. p. 656, note) would 
reconcile these divergent accounts by assuming that 
the Codeta Minor lay in the Campus Martius, and 
the Codeta Major opposite to it, on the other side of 
the Tiber. (Cf. Preller, RegioneUy p. 218.) But 
there seem to be some grave objections to this as¬ 
sumption. It is not probable that two places 
bearing the same name should have been on different 
sides of the river, nor that there should have been a 
marshy district, as the Codeta evidently was, in the 
Campus Martius, in the time of Caesar. Besides, 
had the latter contained a place called Codeta Minor, 
— which must have been of considerable size to 
afford room for the exhibition of a naval combat,— 
we should surely have heard of it from some otlier 
source. Becker adduces, in proof of liis view, 
anotlier passage from Suetonius {lb. c. 44), from 
which it appears that Caesar contemplated building 
a magnificent temple of Mars, on the site of the 
lake, after causing it to bo filled up ; a project, how¬ 
ever, which does not seem to have been carried into 
execution. Becker assumes that this temple must 
of course have been in the Campus Martius; though 
on what grounds does not appear, as we have al¬ 
ready seen that there was a temple of Mars a long 
way outside tho Porta Capena, besides a subsequent 
one in the forum of Augustus. We are, therefore, 
of opinion, that the word ’Apely, in Dion Cassius, 
must be a mistake either of bis own, or of his 
copyists, and tliat the Campus Codetanus of the 
Notitm must have lain rather below the city, on 
the right bank of the Tiber. (Cf. Canina, Indie. 
p. 566, seq.) The Notitia mentions a Campus 
Buuttianus in connection with the Campus Code¬ 
tanus, but what it was cannot be said. Some have 
conjectured that it was called after tho Bruttii, who 
were employed at Rome as public servants. (Paul. 
Diac. p. 31.) 

Near the same spot must have been the Horti 
Caesaris, which Caesar bequeatlied to the Roman 
people, (Suet. Caes. 83; Tac. Aim. ii. 41; Cic. 
Phil. ii. 42.) According to Horace, they must have 
Iain at some distance;— 

“ Trans Tiberim longe cubat is, prope Caesaris 
liortos.” {Sat. i. 9. 18.) 

And it may be inferred from the situation of the 
Temple of Fors Fortuna, which we have 
already discussed [supra, p. 814], that they must 
have been at about a mile’s distance from the Porta 
Portuensis. {Fast. Amit. FIJI. Kal.Jul.) It seems 
probable that they were connected with the Nemus 
Caksarum, where Augustus exhibited a natmachia^ 
and where a grove or garden was afterwards laid 
out. (“ Navalis proelii spectaculum populo dedi 
trans Tiberim, in quo loco nunc nemus est 
Caes irum ” Mon. Ancyr.) This would rather tend 
to confirm the view that the codeta was in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. In Tacitus {Ann. xii. 56: “ Ut quondam 
Augustus struct© cis Tiberim stagno ”) we are there¬ 
fore probably to read uls for cis, which ancient form 
seems to have been retained in designating the 
Tianstiberine district (“Dicebatur cis Tiberim et 
uls Tioerim,” Aul. Gell. xii. 13; cf. Varr. L.L, v. 
§ 83, Miill.; Pompon. Big. i. tit. 2.1. 2. § 31.) The 
Nemu.s Caesarum seems to have been so called from 
Caius and Lucius Caesar. (Dion Cass. Ixvi. 25.) 
We are not to suppose that it occupied the site 
of the lake excavat^ for the naumachia, but was 
planted round it as we learn from Tacitus (—** apud 
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nemos qnod navaU stagno circomposuit Augnstos/’ 
Jnn. siv. 15). There are several passages which 
show that the lake existed long after the time of 
Angostus. Thus Statius (Silv. iv. 4. 5): — 

“ Continuo dextras flavi pete Tjbridis oras, 

Lydia qua penitos stagnum navnle coercet 
Kipa, Buburbanisque vadum praetexitur hortis.” 

This passage likewise confirms the situation of the 
lake on the right, or Etruscan, bank (Lydia ripa) 
with the Nemus round it (cf. Suet. Til/. 72). It 
wa.s used by Titus to exhibit a naumachia (Suet. 
Tit 7; Dion Cass. 1. c.); and remains of it were 
visible even in the time of Alexander Severua (Id. 
Iv. 10). Although the pa.ss.Hge in the Monunientum 
Ancjjranum in which Augustus mentions this lake 
or basin is rather mutilated, we may make out 
that it was 1800 feet long by 1200 broad. 

The Notitia mentions five Naumaciiiae in the 
14th Region, but the number is probably cornipt, 
and we should read two. (Preller, liegionen, p. 206.) 
We know at all events that Domitian also made a 
basin for ship-fights in the Transtiberine district. 
(Suet. jDom. 4.) The stone of which it was constructed 
was subsequently employed to repair the Circus 
Maximus (Jb. .5). That it was in a new situation 
appears from Dion Cassius (^v Kaiv^ rm 
Ixvii. 8). It probably lay under the Vatican, since St.! 
Peter’s was designated in the middle ages as “ apud 
Naumachiam.” (Flav. Blond. Imtaur. R. i. 24;' 
Anastas. F. Leo. HI. p. 306, Blanch.; Montf. Dictr. 
Ital. p. 291.) The naumachia ascribed to the em¬ 
peror Philip (Aur. Viet. Caes. 28) was perhaps 
only a restoration of this, or of that of Augustus. 

Among other objects in tlie district of the Jani- 
culum, we need only mention the Hoim Getak 
and the Castra Lkctioariouum. The former 
were probably founded by Septimius Severus, and 
inherited by his son Geta. We know at all events that 
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^ Severus founded some baths in this district (Spart. 
Sept Sev. 19; cf. Becker, de p. 127) and 

the arch called Porta Septimiana; and it like¬ 
wise appears that he purchased some large gardens 
before his departure into Germany. (Spart. Ih. c. 4.) 
The Lecticarii were either sedan-chairmen, or men 
employed to carry biers, and their castra means 
nothing more than a station for them, just as we 
hear of the Castra Tabellariorum, Victiinariomm, 
&c. (Preller, RegioneUy p. 218.) 

The Mons or C0F.LIS Vaticanus rises a little to 
the EW. of the Mons Juniculus, from which it is 
separated only by a narrow valley, now Valle d In^ 
femo The origin of the name of this district, at 
present the most famous in Rome, cannot be deter¬ 
mined. The most common derivation of it is from a 
story that the Romans gained possession of it from 
the Etruscans through an oracular response (“ Vatum 
respon.so expulsis Etruscis,” Paul. Diac. p. 379.) 
We l)ave already remarked that there i.s no ground 
for Niebuhr’s assumption respecting the existence 
here of an Etruscan city called Vatka or Vatictm 
[hce p. 724]. ThR district belonged still less than 
the Janiculum to the city, and was not even included 
in the walls of Aurelian. It was noted for its un¬ 
healthy air (Tac. //. ii. 93), its unfruitful soil 
(Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 35), and its execrable wine. 
(“ Vaticana bibis, bibis venenum,” Mart. vi. 92. 93; 
cf. X. 45.) In the Republican times the story so 
beautifully hdd by Livy (iii. 26) of the great dic¬ 
tator L. Quinclius Cincinnatus who was saluted 
dictator here whilst cultivating his farm of foujr 
acres, the Prata Quinctia, lends the only interest 
to the scene, whether it may belong to the romance 
of history or not. There wei*e no buildings in this 
quarter before the time of the emprors, and almost 
the only one of any note in all antiquity was a 
sepulchre—the Mausoleum or Moles Hauriani, 
now the Costello diS. Angelo. (Dion Cass. Ixix. 23; 
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Spart. Hadr. 19.) Among the ancient notices of it 
the most imjwrtant is that of Procopius. (^B. G. 
i., 22. p. 106. ed. Bonn.) A complete history of 
it is given by Bunsen (Beschr. vol. ii. p. 404, seq.), 
and descriptions will be found in all the guide-books. 
Hadrian’s mausoleum was the tomb of too following 


emperors and their families, certainly till the time 
of Commodus, and perhaps till that of Garacalla fv 
Becker HanS). note 1430). It was built in ^ 
Hokti Domitlae (Capitol, ^nt P. 5), if we are to 
understand the wmxl collocavit in that passage of 
on actual entombment, and not ci a lying-in-statia 
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These gardens of the Domitian family are frequently 
mentioned in inscriptions; and those who are curious 
respecting their history will find a long account of 
them in Preller’s Regionen (p. 207, seq.). They 
appear to have existed under the same name in the 
time of Aurelian. (Vopisc. Awel, 49.) In the 
same district were also the Hobti Aorippinae. 
These came into the possession of her son, Ca¬ 
ligula, who built a circus in them, afterwards 
called the Circus Nerouis. It will be treated of in 
another section; and we shall only mention here 
that this was the place in which the Christians, 
having previously been wrapped iu the tunica 
molesta or picata, were burnt, to serve as torches 
for the midnight games. (Tac. Arm. xv. 44.) 
Both the gardens mentioned came into the possession 
t>f Nero, and may therefore have also been called 
HoRii Nkronis. (Tac. Ib. and c. 39.) 

The neighbourhood seems to have been a chosen 
spot for the sepulchres of the great. One of them, 
a pyramid larger than the still existing monument 
of Cestius, existed till the end of the 15th century, 
and was absurdly regarded sometimes as the ae- 
pulcrum Rornuli, sometimes as the aepulci'um Sci- 
pionia Africani. It appears from notices belonging 
to the middle ages that on or near the spot where 
St. Peter’s now stands, there was anciently a Tem- 
PLUM Atollinis, or more probably of Sol. (Anas- 
tiujius, Viz, Silveatri^ p. 42; Alontf. Diar. i. p. 
155.) 


Having thus gone over the various districts of 
the city, and noted the principal objects of interest 
which they contained, wc shall now proceed to give 
an account of certain objects which, from their 
importance, their general similarity, and the small¬ 
ness of their number, may be most conveniently 
ranged together and treated of in distinct sections. 
Such are,—(1) the structures destined for public 
games and spectacles, as the Circi, Theatres, and 
Amphitheatres; (2) the Thennao or Baths ; (3) the 
Bridges ; and, (4) the Aqueducts. 

The general characteristics of these objects have 
been so fully described in the Dictionary of An- 
tiqukies that it will be unnecessary to repeat the 
descriptions here, and wo shall therefore confine 
ourselves to what may be called their topographical 
history ; tlmt is, an account of their origin and 
progress, their situation, size, and other similar 
particulars. 

XV. The Circi, Theatres, and Amphi¬ 
theatres. 

Horse and chariot races were the earliest kind of 
spectacle known at Rome. The principal circus in 
which these sports were exhibited, and which by 
way of pre-eminence over the others came ultimately 
to be distinguished by the title of Circus Maxi¬ 
mus, was founded, as we have already related, by 
the elder Tarquin, in the valley between the Palatine 
and Aventine. That king, however, probably did little 
more than level and mark out the ground; for certain 
spaces around it were assigned to the patricians and 
knights, and to the 30 curiae, on which, at the time 

the gomes, they erected their own seats or scaf¬ 
folds, called apectacula and fori. (Liv. i. 35 ; cf. 
Dionys. ill 68.) According to Livy, the same 
custom continu^ to prevail under Tarquinius Su¬ 
perbus (/5. c. 56) ; though Dionysius represents 
that monarch as surrounding the circus with por- 
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ticoes (iv. 44). It was not till the year b. & 
that carcerea for the chariots were built (Liv. 
viii. 20.) We cannot tell what the original number 
of carcerea may have been, but it was probably 
adapted to that of the chariots which started in the 
race. According to Tertullian (de Spect. 9) there 
were originally only two Circensian factions, or 
colours, the albata and rvaaata —that is, winter 
and summer; but these distinctions of colours and 
factions do not seem to have been known till the 
time of the Empire. Joannes Lydus {de Mena. 
iv. 25, Beck.) states the original number of the 
factions to have been three, the rusaata^ albata and 
praaina; and this seems to agree with the following 
passage in Cicero—if, indeed, it is to be intei'preted 
strictly, and is anything more than a fortuitous 
coincidence: “ Neque enim in quadrigis eum se¬ 
cundum numeraverim, aut tertium, qui vix e car- 
ceribus exierit, cum palmam jam primus acceperit.’' 
{Brut. 47.) However this may be, we know that 
in the early part of the Empire there were four 
coloui-s, though by whom the fourth, or veneta, was 
added, cannot be said. Domitian added two more 
the awra/a and pvrpurata (Suet.i)om.7), but these 
do not seem to have come into customary use. The 
usual miaaua^ or start, consisted of four chariots, as 
we learn from Virgil with the note of Servius : — 

“ Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus ” 
{Georg, iii, 18); 

where the commentator remarks from Varro:—“Id 
est, uni us diei exhibeho circenses ludos, quia, ut 
Varro dicit in libris de gente populi Romani, olim 
[ XXV. missus fiebant.” It appears probable that 
the carcerea were twice the number of the chariots 
I which started, in order to afford egress to those 
1 which had finished the course, whilst fresh cha¬ 
rioteers were waiting in those which were closed to 
begin a new course (v. Becker, de Muria^ p. 87). 
Thus in the Lyons mosaic eight carcerea are repre- 
.sented; but in the Circus Maximus, after the in¬ 
crease of the factions to six, there were probably 
twelve carcerea; and such also appears to have 
been the number in the circus on the Via Appia. 
(Cf. Ca.ssiod. Far. iii. 51.) The Circus Maximus 
seems to have remained in a very rude and im¬ 
perfect state till the time of Julius Caesar. He 
increased it by adding to both its extremities; 
and its size when thus enlarged appears to have 
been 3 stadia in length and 1 in breadth. Caesar 
also surrounded it with a canal, called Euripus, in 
order to protect the spectators from the fury of the 
elephants; but this was filled up by Nero and con¬ 
verted into seats for the equites, whose increased 
numbers probably required more accommodation. 
(Suet. Caea. 39; Plin. viii. 7, xxxvi. 24. s. 1.) 
The description of the circus by Dionysius (iii. 68) 
is the clearest and longest we possess, but the 
measurements which he gives differ from those 
of Pliny, as be makes it 3^ stadia long and 4 
plethray or Jds of a stade, broad. But perhaps these 
authorities may be reconciled by assuming that one 
took the inner and the other the outer circumference. 
The reader will find a lengthened examination of 
these different measures in Canina’s Indicazions 
Topografica, p. 491, seq. In Caesar’s circus it 
was only the lower rows of seats that were built of 
stone; the upper rows were of wood, which aocounts 
for the reputed fires that happened there. The 
I first of these occurred in b. c. 81, a little before 
I the battle of Actium, and destroyed a con^erable 
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part of the btuldio^;. (Dion Cass. 1. 10.) Au¬ 
gustus rebuilt the JMvinar^ or place on which the 
images of the gods were laid, and erected the first 
obelisk between the metae. (Mon. Ancyr.\ Suet. 
Aug, 45; Piin. xaxvi. 14. s. 5.) The side to¬ 
wards the Aventine was again burnt in tlie reign 
of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. vi. 45.) Claudius much 
improved the appearance of the circus by substi¬ 
tuting marble carceres for those of tufo, and metae 
of gilt bronze for the previous ones of wood. He 
also appropriated certain seats to the senators. 
(Suet Claud, 21.) We have seen that the fire of 
Nero broke out in the circus, whence it is natural 
to conclude that it must have been completely de¬ 
stroyed. Yet it must have been soon restored, since 
Nero caused his ridiculous triumphal proce.ssion to 
pass through it, and hung his triumphal wreaths 
round the obelisk of Augustas. (Dion Cass. Ixiii. 
21.) The effects of another fire under Domitian 
were repaired with the stone from his naumachia, 
and it was now, perhaps, that 12 carceres were first 
erected. (Suet. Dom. 5, 7.) We read of another 
restoration on a still more magnificent scale by 
Trajan. (Dion Cass. Iviii. 7.) During the cele¬ 
bration of the Ludi Apollinares in the reign of Anto¬ 
ninus Pius, some of the rows of seats fell in and 
killed a large number of persons. (Capitol. Anton. 
P. 9; Catal. Imp. Vienn. ii. p. 244.) We know 
but little more of the history of the Circus Maxiinus. 
Constantine the Great appears to have made .some 
improvements (Aur. Viet. Cues. 40. § 27), and we 
hear of the games being celebrated there as late as 
the 6th century. (Oa.ssiod. Var. iii. 51.) The 
circus was used for other games besides the chariot 
races, as ihe Ijudus Ti ojae, Ceviamen Gymnicum^ 
VenatiOf Ludi Apollinares, See. Tlie number of 
persons it was capable of accommodating is vari¬ 
ously stated. Pliny (xxxvi. 24. s. 1) states it at 
^60,000. One codex of the Notitia mentions 
485,000, another 385,000 ; the latter number is 
probably the more correct. (Preller, Regionen, p. 
191.) The circus seems to have been enlarged 
after the time of Pliny, in the reign of Trajan. 

The Ciwcus Flaminius was founded in b. c. 
220 by the censor of that name. (Liv. Epit. xx.; 
Cass. Chron. p. 178.) We have but few notices 
i*especting this circus, which lay under the Capito- 
line, with its carceres towards the hill, and its cir¬ 
cular end towards the river. The Ludi Plebeii, and 
those called Taurii, were celebrated here (Val. Max. 
i. 7. § 4', Varr. L.L. r. § 154), and Augustus af¬ 
forded in it the spectacle of a crocodile chose. 
(Dion Ciiss. Iv. 10.) It also served for meetings of 
the people, which had previously been held in the 
Praia Elaminia. (Liv. xxvii. 21 ; Cic. ad Ait. 
i. 14.) We find no mention of the Circus Flaminius 
after the first century of our era; and in the early 
part of the 9th century it had been so completely 
forgotten that the Anonymous of Kinsiedlen mistook 
the Piastza Navona for it. Yet remains of it are 
said to have existed till the 16 th century, at the 
church of S. Caterhui dd Evnari and tlie Palazzo 
Maiiei. (And. Fulvio, Ant. Urh. lib. iv. p. 264 ; 
Lucio Fauno, Ant. di Roma, iv. 23. p. 138.) 

What is sometimes called by modern topographers 
the Circus Aoonalis, occupied, as we have said, 
tlie site of the Piazza Navona. But the Ago^ 
naiia were certainly not celebrated with Ciroensian 
games, and there are good reasons for doubting 
whether this was a circus at all. Its form, how¬ 
ever, shows that it was a place of the same kind, 
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and hence Beckers conjecture sc^^ms not impro- 
bable (JIandb. p. 670), that it was the Stadium 
founded by Domitian. The Grecian foot-races had 
been introduced at Rome long before the time 
of Domitian. Both Caesar and Augustus had 
built temporaiy stadia in the Campus Martius 
(Suet. Caes. 39; Dion Cass. liii. 1), and Domitian 
seems to have constructed a more pennanent one. 
(Suet. Pom. 5; Cassiod. Chron. t. ii. p. 197.) We 
are not indeed told that it was in the Campus 
Martius, but this is the most probable place for it 
and the Notitia after mentioning the three theatres 
and the Odeum in the 9th Region names the Stadium. 

It is also mentioned in conjunction with the Odeum 
by Ammianus Marcellinus (xvi. 10. § 14). It is 
discriminated from thecirci by Lampridius: “ Omnes 
de circo,de thcatro, de stadio—meretrices collegit” 
(Ileliog. 26.) In the middle ages it seems to have 
been called “ Circus Alexandrinus,” an appellation 
doubtless derived from the neighbouring thermae 
of Alexander Severas. By the Anonyrnus Einsiedlen- 
sis it was confounded, as we have said, with the Cir¬ 
cus Flaminius. 

Putting this on one side, therefore, the third 
circus, properly so called, founded at Rome, would 
be that which Caligula built in the gardens of his 
mother Agrippina in the Vatican. (Plin. xvi. 
40, xxxvi. 11; Suet. Claud. 21.) From him the 
place subsc(picntly obtained the name of Caianum 
(Dion Cass. lix. 14), by which we find it mentioned 
in the Notitia. (Reg. xiv.) This circus was also 
used by Kero, whence it commonly obtained.the 
name of Circus Nkronis. (Plin. 1. c.; Suet. Ner, 
22; Tac. Aww. xiv. 14.) In the middle ages jt 
was called Palatium Neronis. Some writers assume 
another circus in this neighbourhood, which Canina 
(Indie, p. 590) calls Circus Hadriani, just at 
the back of tlie mausoleum of that emjieror; but 
this seems liardly probable. (Cf. Urlichs, in Class. 
Mus. vol. iii. p. 202.) The chief passage on which 
this assumption is founded is Procopius, de Bell. 
Goth. ii. 1 (Preller, Regionen, p. 212). 

A fourth circu.s was that of Maxjentius about 
two miles on the Via Appia, near the tomb of 
Caecilia Metella. It used to be commonly attributed 
to Caraculla; but an inscription dug up in 1825 
mentions Romulus, the son of Maxentius (Orell. 
InstT. 1069); and this agrees with the Catalogua 
Imperatomim Viennensis, which ascribes the build¬ 
ing of a circus to Maxentius (ii. p. 248, Rone.). 
This building is iii a tolerable state of preservation; 
the spina is entire, and great part of the external 
walls remains; so that the spectator can here gain a 
clear idea of the arrangements of an ancient circus. 

A complete description of it has been published 
by the Rev. Richard Burgess (London, Murray, 
1828.) 

The fifth and last of the circuses at Rome, which 
can be assumed with certainty, in the Circus 
Heliooabali, which lay near the Amphitheatrum 
Castrense, outside the wails of Aurelian. (Urlichs, 
Rom. Topogr. p. 126, seq.; Becker, Antwort, 
p. 81.) We have already said that the existence of 
a Circus Florae in the 6th Region, is a mere 
invention; and that of a Circus Sallustii, in the 
same district, rests on no satisfactory authority. 

Although theatrical entertainments were intro* 
duced at Rome at an early period, the city possessed 
no j>ermanent theatre before the Thelatuum Pom- 
pEii, built in the second consulship of Pompey, 

B. o. 55. (Veil. Pat. ii. 48; PluL Pomp. 62.) Pro- * 
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vioody to this period, plays were performed in 
wooden theatres, erected for the occasion. Some of 
these temporary buildings were constructed with 
extravagant magnificence, especially that of M. 
Aemilius Scaurus in b. c. 59, a description of which 
is given by Pliny (xxxvi. 24. s. 7). An attempt, 
to which we have before alluded, w.'is indeed made 
by the censor Cassius, b. c. 154, to erect a stone 
theatre near the Lupercal, which was defeated by 
the rigid morality of Scipio Nasica (Veil. Pat. i. 
15; Val. Max. ii. 4. § 2; Liv. Epit. xlviii.; Oros. iv. 
21). A good deal of this old Roman feeling remained 
in the time of Pompey; and in order to overcome, or 
rather to evade it, he dedicated a temple to Venus 
V iCTRix on the summit of his theatre, to which 
the rows of seats appeared to form an ascent (Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 20; Tert. de Sped. 10; Plin. viii. 
7). Gellius places the dedication of the theatre in 
the third consulship of Pompey, which is at variance 
with the other authorities (A^. A. x. 1). Wo have 
spoken of its situation in a preceding section, and 
shall refer the reader who desires any further in¬ 
formation on this head to Canina (^Indicaz. p. 368, 
seq.), who has bestowed much labour in investigating 
the remains of this building. There is great dis¬ 
crepancy in the accounts of the number of specta¬ 
tors which this theatre was capable of accommo¬ 
dating. According to Pliny, in whose MSS. there 
are no variations, it held 40,000 persons (xxxvi. 
24. s. 7); and the account of Tacitus of the visit 
of the German ambassadors seems to indicate a large 
number (“ Intravere Pompeii theatrum, quo magni- 
tudiUem populi viserent,” Ann. xiii. 54). Yet one 
of the codices of the Notitia assigns to it only 
22,888 seats, and the Cwdostm still fewer, or 
17,580. It was called theatnivi lapidmm^ or mar- 
from the material of which it was built; 
which, however, did not suffice to protect it from the 
ravages of fire. Tlie scena was destroyed in the 
reign of Tiberius, and rededicated by Claudius (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 72; Dion Cass. lx. 6). The theatre was 
burnt in the fire under Titus, and again in the reign 
of Philip; but it must have been re.Ntored on both 
occasions, as it is mentioned by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus among the objects most worthy of notice in 
his jiccount of the visit of Constantins II. (xvi, 10). 
We learn from the Catalogiui Imperatonm., that it 
had been repaired by Diocletian and Maximian; and 
it was also the object of the care of Theodoric 
(Cassiod. Var. iv. 51). 

The Theatre of Balbus, dedicated in b.c. 12 
(Suet. Aug. 29; Dion Cass. liv. 25), was a building 
of much less importance, and but few accounts 
have been pi*eserved of it; yet it must have hwted 
till a late period, as it is recorded in the Notitia. 
According to the Curiosum it accommodated 11,600 
persons; whilst the MSS. of the Notida mention 
11,510 and 8088. 

The Theatrum Marcelli was begun by Cae.sar 
(Dion Cass, xliii. 49), and dedicated by Augustus, 
B. c. 12, to the memory of his nephew, Marcellus. 
{Mon. Ancyr.\ Suet. Aug. 29; Dion Cass. liv. 26.) 
We have already mentioned its situation in the 
Forum Olitorium; and very considerable remains 
of it are still to be seen in the Piazza Montanara. 
Its arches are now occupied by dirty workshops, 
it does not seem to have enjoyed so much celebrity 
as Pompey’s theatre. According to the Curiosum 
it was capable of accommodating 20,000 spectators. 
The sema was restored by Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 
, 19); and Lampridius mentions that Alexander 
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Severus contemplated a renovation of the tlieatre 
{Alex. 44.) 







TIIEAI’KK OF MARCELLUS. 

These were the three Roman theatres, properly so 
called (Ov. Tr. iii. 12. 24.):— 

“ Proque tidbus resonant terna theatra foris.” 

Some of the MSS. of the NoVdia mention four 
theatres, including, of course, the Odeum, which 
was a roofed theatre, intended for mu.sioal per¬ 
formances. According to the most trustworthy 
accounts, it was built by Domitian, to be used in 
the musical contests of the Capitoline games which 
he instituted (Suet. Pom. 4; Cassiod. Chron. 
p. 197, Rone.); and when Dion Cassius (Ixix. 4) 
ascribes it to Trajan, we may perhaps assume that 
it was finished or perfected by him. Nero appears 
to have first introduced musical contests (Tac.^nw. 
xiv. 20), but the theatre in which they were held 
was probably a temporary one. The Odeum was 
capable of holding 10,000 or 12,000 persons. It 
is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus (xvi. 10). 

The Amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus 
was the first permanent building of that kind erected 
at Rome. After the chai iot races, the gladiatorial com¬ 
bats were the most favourite spectacle of the limans; 
yet it was long before any peculiar building was 
appropriated to them. We have already related 
that the first gladiators were exhibited in the Forum 
Boarium in b. c. 264; and subsequently these combats 
took place either in the circus or in the Forum 
Romanum: yet neither of these places was well 
adapted for such an exhibition. The former was 
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inconvenient, from its great length, and the metae 
and spmoe were in the way; whilst the latter, 
besides its moral nnsuitableness for such a spectacle, 
became by d^rees so crowded with monuments as 
to leave but little space for the evolutions of the 
combatants. The first temporary amphitheatre was 
the wonderful one built of wood by Caesar’s par¬ 
tisan, 0. Scribonius Curio. It consisted of two 
separate theatres, which, after dramatic entertain¬ 
ments had been given in them, were turned round, 
with their audiences, by means of hinges or pivots, 
and formed an amphitheatre (Plin. xxxvi. 24. s.8). 
Caesar himself afterwards erected a wooden amphi- 
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theatre (Dion Cass, xliii. 22); but that of Statiliua 
Taurus was the first built of stone, and continued 
to be the only one down to the time of Vespasian. 
We have mentioned that it was in the Campus 
Martins. It was dedicated in the fourth consulship 
of Augustus, B. c. 30. (Dion Cass. li. 23; Suet. 
Aug. 29.) The amphitheatre erected by Nero in 
the Campus Martius was a temporary one of wood. 
(Suet. Nero, 12.) The amphitheatre of Taurus, 
which does not appear to have been very magnificent 
(Dion Cass. lix. 10), was probably destroyed in the 
fire of Nero; at all events we hear no more of it 
after that event. The Amphitheatrum Flavium, 
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erected by Vespasian, appears to have been originally 
designed by Augustus. (Suet. Vesp. 9.) It stood 
on the site previously occupied by tlie lake of Nero, 
between the Veliu and the Esquilino. (Mart. Sped. 


2. 5), and was capable of containing 87,000 per¬ 
sons. (^Notitia, Reg. iii.) A complete description 
of this magnificent building will be found in the 
Dictionary of Antiquities, and need not be ro- 



OROUND PI.AN OP THE COLOSSEUM. 


peated hew. It was not completely erected, till 
the reign of Domitian; though Titus dedicated it 
in the year 80. (Suet. Tit. 7 ; Aur. Viet. Coes. 
9. 7.) In the reign of Macrinus it was so much 
damaged by a fire, occasioned by lightning, that it 
was necessary to exhibit the gladiatores and vetui^ 
HnnM for several years in the Stadium. (Dion Cass. 
IxxviiL 25.) The restoration was undertaken by 


Elagabalus, and completed by Alexander Severus. 
(Lampr. Hel. 17, Alex. 24.) It suffered a similar 
calamity under Decius (Hioron. Chron. p. 475); 
but the damage was again made good, and t>ena- 
tiones, or combats with wild beasts, were exhibited 
in it as late as the 6th century. In the middle 
ages it was converted into a fortress; and at a later 
period a great part of it was destroyed by tiie 
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Bonuuis themselves, in order to build the CanceU most striking and important monuments of imperial 
U/tia and the Pakiazo Farwat with the materials. Rome. Its name of Colosaeum, first mentioned by 
Enough, however, is still left to render it one of the Bede (ap. Ducange, Gloss, ii. p. 407, ed. Bas.) 



ELEVATION OF COLOSSKU-M. 


under the form Coly.<€U8^ was either derived from 
the vast size of the building, or, more probably, 
from the colossus of Nero, which stood close to it. 
(See Nibby, DelV Anjiteatro Flavio, in the Ap* 
pendiz to Nardini, i. p. 238, which contains the 
beat history of the building down to modern times.) 
Of the Amphithkatrum Castrense, near S. Croccy 
we have already spoken [p. 827]. 

XVI. The Thermae, or Baths. 

We, of course, propose to speak here only of those 
large public institutions which were open either 
gintis or for a mere trifle to all, and of which the 
first were the Thermae Agrippak, near his Pan¬ 
theon. The thermae must not be regarded as mere 
balneaZy or places for bathing. They likewise con¬ 
tained gymnasia, or places for gymnastic exercises ; 
hexedrae, or rooms for the disputations of philo¬ 
sophers ; as well as apartments for the delivery of lec¬ 
tures, &c. The thermae of Agrippa do not seem to 
have been so splendid as some of the subsequent ones ; 
yet, though they suffered in the fire under Titus, 
they were preserved till a late period, and are men¬ 
tioned more than oncxj by Martial (iii. 20.15,36. 6). 
The Thermae Neronianak were erected by Nero 
very near to those of Agrippa (Tac. Ann. xiv. 47; 
Suet. Nero, 12). After their restoration by Alex¬ 
ander Sevenis, who appears, however, to have also 
enlarged them (Lamprid. Alex. 25), they obtained 
the name of TBermak Ai^exandkinae (Cassiod. 
Chron. vol. ii. p. 194, Rone,). They must have 
lain between the Piazza Navona and the Pantheon, 
as they are thrice mentioned by the Anonymous of 
Einsie^en between the latter building and the Circus 
Flaminius, which was the name he applied to the 
Piazza Navona. Hence the probability that the 
place just named was the Stadium of Nero. ■ The 
Thermae Neronianae are frequently mentioned in 
a way that indicates considerable splendour (Mart. ii. 
38. 8, vii. 34. 5; Stat Silv. i. 5. 62); but their 
name was obliterated by that of the Thermae Akx- 
andrinae, by which they appear in the Notitia. 

The third baths erected at Rome were the 
Thermae Tm, on the Esquiline, near the Fla¬ 
vian amphitheatre. (Mart. Sped. 2). There are 
still considerable remains of these baths; but the 
plan of them is difficult to make out, from their 
having been erected on the site of a large previous 
building. Canina’s account of them is the best 
(vide Memorie Pomane di Antichitd, vol. ii. p. 119, 
Indicaz. p. 101). The site on which they stand was 
perhaps previously occupied by the golden house of 
Karo. Near them stand the Thermae Trajani, 
which Canina bas correctly distinguished from those 
of Titus (Preller, iZ^ionen, p. 126; Becker, IJandb. 
p. 687). They are named in the Notitia as distinct. 


and also in the Chroniclers, who however, singularly 
enough, place the building of both in the reign of 
Domitian. (Cassiod. Chrun. vol. ii. p. 197, Rone. ; 
llieron. vol. i. p. 443.) The baths of Titus had 
been run up very expeditiously (“ velocia munera,’ 
Mart. Sped. 2; “ thermis juxta celeriter cxtructis,” 
Suet. Tit. 7), and might consequently soon stand in 
need of restorations; and it seems not improbable, 
as Becker suggests (^Ilandb. p. 687.), that Trajan, 
whilst ho repaired these, also built his own at the 
side of them, before he had yet arrived at the iiiij^- 
rial dignity. Cassiodorus {1. c.) expressly mentions 
the year 90. Those actually built by Trajan must 
have been the smaller ones lying to the NE, of those 
of Titus, since Anastasius mentions the church of 
S. Martino de' Monti as being built “juxta thermas 
Trajanas” {Vit. Symmachi, p. 88, Blanch.). His 
object in building them may have been to separate 
the baths of the sexes ; for the men and women had 
hitherto bathed promiscuously: and thus the Catal. 
Imp. Vienn. notes, under Trajan ; “ Hoc Iinperat. 
mulieres in Termis Trajanis laverunt.” 

The emperor Commodus, or rather his freedman 
Cleander in his name, is related to have built 
some baths (Lampr. Comm. 17; Herod, i. 12); 
and we find the Thermae Commodianak set 
down in the 1st Region in the Notitia ; whilst, by 
the Anonymous of Einsiedlen, on the contrary, they 
are three or four times mentioned as close to the 
Rotunda. Their history is altogether obs(!ure and 
impenetrable, Tho Thermae Severianae are 
also recorded in the Notitia in the Ist Region in 
connection with the Coinmodianae, They are men¬ 
tioned by Lampridius (Sever. 19); but no traces of 
them remain. 

The Thermae Antoninianae or Caracalijve 
present the most perfect remains of any of tho 
Roman baths, and from their vasitness cannot fail 
to strike tho spectator with astonishment. The 
large hall was regarded in antiquity as inimitable. 
(Spart. Carac. 9, Sever. 21.) They were dedicated 
by Caracalla; but Elagabalus commenced the outer 
porticoes, which were ffnished by Alexander Severus. 
(I.ampr. Hel. 17, Alex. 25.) They are situated 
under the church of S. Balbina, on tho right of the 
Via Appia. 

But the largest of all the baths at Rome were the 
Thermae Diocletianae. Unfortunately they are 
in such a ruined state that their plan cannot be 
traced so perfectly as that of the baths of Cara¬ 
calla, though enough remains to indicate their vast 
extent. They are situated on the inside of the 
agger of Servius, between the ancient Porta Collina 
and Porta Viminalis. Vopiscus mentions them in 
connection with the Bibliotheca Ulpia, which they 
contained (Proh. 2). These were followed by the 
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Thermae CoNSTAimNiANAE, the last erected at 
Rome. They are mentioned by Aurelius Victor as 
an**opus caeteris baud multo dispar” (Coca. 40. 
27). In the time of Du IMrac, there were still 
some vestiges of them on the Quirinal, on the site 
of the present Palazzo Itospigliosi ; but they have 
now entirely disappeared. At one time the colossal 
figures on MonU Cavallo stood near these baths, 
till Sixtus V. caused them to be placed before the 
Quirinal palace. Tradition connects them with the 
Kqui TirUlatis Regia Armenionm, mentioned in 
the Notitia in the 7 th Region ; in which case they 
would belong to tlie time of Nero. On the other 
hand tliey claim to be the works of Phidias and 
Praxiteles ; but there is no means of deciding this 
matter. 

Bf*.sides the baths here enumerated, the Notitia and 
Curiosum mention, in the 13th Region, but under 
mutilated forms, certain Thicumak Suranae kt 
Decianae, to which we have already alluded in the 
5th Section. They do not, however, seem to have 
been of much importance, and their history is un¬ 
known. 

XVII. The Bridges. 

Rome possessed eight or nine bridges; but the 
accounts of them are so very imperfect that there 
are not above two or' three the history of which can 
be satisfactorily ascertained. The Pons Subia- 
cius, the oldest and one of the most frequently men¬ 
tioned of all the Roman bridges, is precisely that 
whose site is most doubtful. It was built of wood, 
as its nan.e imports, by Ancus Marcius, in order to 
connect the Juniculum, which he had fortified, with 
the city. (Liv. i. 33; Dionys. iii. 45.) It was 
considered of such religious importance that it was 
under the sjKJcial care of the pontifices (Varr. L. L. 
V. § 83), and was repaired from time to time, even 
down to the reign of Antoninus Pius. (Capitol. 
Ant, P. 8.) Nay that it must have existed in the 
time of Constantine is evident, not only from its 
being mentioned in the Notitia, hnt also from the 
fact of a bridge at Constantinople being named after 
it, no doubt to perpetuate in that city the remem¬ 
brance of its sacred character. {Deacr. Const. Reg. 
xiv.) Yet the greatest ditfercnce of opinion prevails 
with regard to its situation; and as this question 
also involves another respecting the site of the 
Poxs Akmilius, we sliall examine them both to¬ 
gether. 
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We shall first consider the circumstances und^ 
which the Sublician bridge was built; and then in¬ 
quire into the passages in ancient authors regarding 
it. Whether Ancus Marcias likewise built walls cm 
the right bank of the Tiber when he built the 
bridge is, as we have before observed, very pro¬ 
blematical, seeing that in his time there were none 
on the left bank, and therefore there could have been 
no impediment to his choosing whatever site he 
pleased for his bridge, due regard being paid to the 
nature of the ground. But, as before the time of 
Tarquinius Priscus, the district about the Forum 
Boariuin and circus was little better than a swamp, 
it docs not seem probable that such a spot should 
have been selected as the approach to a bridge. The 
ground beyond the subsequent Porta Trigemina lies 
higher and drier, and would consequently have af¬ 
forded a more eligible site. Then comes the question 
whether, when J^rvius Tullius built his walls he 
included the Sublician bridge within them, or con¬ 
trived that it should be left outside of the gate. As 
the intention of walls is to defend a city, it is evi¬ 
dent tliat the latter course would be the safer one; 
for had the bridge afforded a passage to a spot 
within the walls, an enemy, after forcing it, would 
have found himself in the heart? of the city. And 
if we examine the passages in ancient authors relat¬ 
ing to the subject we shall find that they greatly 
preponderate in favour of this arrangement. Poly¬ 
bius e.xpressly says that the bridge was vpb rrja 
n6\€(t}^, befoi'G or outside of the city (vi. 55). 
Becker, indeed (p. 697), would rob •Rp6 of its usual 
meaning here, and contends that the expression 
cited is by no means equivalent to wpd weSv itvK&v 
or ; but he does not support 

til is assertion with any examples, nor would it 
be pfissible to support it. The narratives of the 
flight of Caius Gracchus likewise prove that the 
bridge must have been outside of the town. Thus 
Valerius Maximus: “ Pomponius, quo is (Gracclius) 
fucilius evaderet, concitatum sequentium aginen in 
Porta Trigemina aliquamdiu acerrima pugna inhi- 
buit — Laetorius autem in ponte Sublicio constitit, 
et cum, donee Gracchus transiret, ardore spiritus sui 
.sepsit” (iv. 7. § 2). In like manner the account of 
Aurelius Victor (Pfr. 111. c. 65) plainly shows that 
Gracchus must have passed the gate before he 
arrived at the bridge. There is nothing in Livy’a 
narrative of the defence of the bridge by Horatius 
Codes to determine the question either one way or 



the other. An inference might perhaps be drawn 
from a passage in Seneca, coni|»ii-ed with anotlier in 
Plautus, in favour of the bridge being outside of the 
Porta Trigemina; “ In Subliciuin Pontem me trans¬ 
fer et inter Rentes me ahige: non ideo tamen me 
despidam, quod in illorum numero consideo, qui 
manum ad stipem ponigunt.” (Sen. V. Beat, 25.) 
As the Pons Sublicius is here shown to have been 
. the haunt of beggars, so Plautus intimates that their 


station was beyond the P. Trigemina (Cap^’i. 1. 
22); — 

“ Ire extra Portam Trigeminam ad saccoto licet” 

When the Tiber is low the piles of a biidge are still 
visible that existed just outside of the Porta Trige- 
min.% near the Porto di Ripa Grande (Ganina, 
Indkaz. p. 557); and the Italic topographers, as 
well as Bunsen, have assumed them to be the re* 
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mains of the Sublician bridge; whilst Becker^ in his 
De Jfurisy held them to belong to the Pons Aemi- 
liua. That writer in the treatise alluded to (p. 
78, seq.) made three assertions respecting the Ae. 
milian bridge; (1) That it was not the same as the 
Sublician; (2) that it stood where the Sublician is 
commonly placed, i. e. just below the Porta Trige- 
mina; (3) that it was distinct from the Pons La- 
pideus, or Lepidi. But in his Handbuch, published 
only in the following year, he rejected all these 
assertions except the first. 

According to the most probable view of this 
intricate and much disputed question at which we 
can arrive, the matter appears to us to have stood 
as follows; the Pons Sublicius was outside of the 
Porta Trigemina, at the place where remains of a 
bridge still exist. The reasons for arriving at this 
conclusion have been stated at the beginning of this 
discussion. Another bridge, of stone, also called 
Sublicius, was erected close to it to serve the pur¬ 
poses of traffic; but the wooden one was still pre¬ 
served as a venerable and sacred relic, and as in¬ 
dispensable in certain ancient religious ceremonies, 
such as the precipitating from it the two dozen men 
of straw. But the stone bridge had also another 
name, that of Lapideiis, by way of distinction from 
the wooden bridge. 

Becker is of opinion that the notion of Aelhicus, or 
Julius Orator, that Pons Lapidens was only a vulgar 
error for Pons Lepidi, is a “ falsao eruditionis con- 
jectura,” and we think so too. We do not believe 
that the bridge ever bore the name of Lepidus. 
We may see from the account given of the wooden 
bridge by Dionysius, that, though preserved in his 
time, it was useless for all practical purposes (iii. 45). 
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We may be sure that the pontifices would not have 
taken upon themselves the repairs of a bridge subject 
to the wear and tear of daily traffic. Ovid {Fast 
V. 622) adverts to its existence, and to the sacred 
purposes to which it was applied ; — 

Tunc quoque priscorum virgo simulacra virorum 
Mittere rohoreo scirpea ponte solet.” 

The coexistence of the two bridges, the genuine 
wooden Sublician, and its stone substitute, is shown 
in the following passage of Plutarch ; ou yd(> 
bfpiT6u, oAX’ iirdparov 'Pvpaltvs 

KardKoaiv t^s ^v\ipr]S ye<pvpas . .. 'H 8^ \tdipr) 
voWols vOTfpov 4^€ipyd(r6r) ^p6pois i/n* Ai/xiKlov 
Tapievovros. {Num. 9.) Still more decisive is 
the testimony of Servius : “ Cum per Sublicium 
pontem, hoc est ligneuin, qui modo lapideus dicitur, 
transire conaretur (Porsena) ” («d Aen, viii. 646). 
There must certainly have been a strong and prac¬ 
ticable bridge at an early period at this place, for 
the heavy traffic occasioned by the neighbourhood of 
the h^mporium; but when it was first erected cannot 
bo said. The words of Plutarch, im' At/uiAlov rapi- 
tiiovTos, are obscure, and perhaps corrupt; but at 
all events we must not confound this notice with 
that in *Livy respecting the building of the Pons 
Acmilius ; the piles of which were laid in the cen¬ 
sorship of M. Acmilius Lepitliis and M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, b.c. 179, and the arches completed some 
years afterwards, when P. Scipio Africanus and L. 
Mummius were censors (xl. 61). There is no proof 
that the Po?ite Potto is the Pons Aeiuilius; but 
Becker, in his second view, and Canina assume that 
it was; and this view is as probable as any other. 



lifSUJLA TIBEIUNA, WITH TIIK I’ONS TABUICIUS AND PONS CKSTIUS. 


There were several bridges at Rome before the 
Pons Aemilius was built, since Livy (xxxv. 21) 
mentions that two were carried away by the stream 
in B. O. 193; and these could hardly have been all, 
Or he would undoubtedly have said so. The Insula 
Tiberina was, in very early times, connected with 
each shore by two bridges, and hence obtained the 
name of Inter Duos Pontes. (Plut. Popl 8; 
Macrob. Sat ii. 12.) That nearest the city (now 
PwUe QuaUro €api) was the Pons Fabricius, so 
named from its founder, or probably its restorer, 
VOL. IL 


L. Fabricius, as appears from the inscription on it, 
and from Dion Cassius (xxxvii. 45). It was the 
favourite resort of suicides:— 

«-jussit sapientem pascere barbam 

Atoue a Fabricio non tristem ponte reverti.” 

' (Hor. 5. ii. 3. 36.) 

The bridge on the farther side of the island (now 
Ponte S. Bartolommeo) is commonly called Pons 
Cestxus, and appears to have bwne Uiat name in 
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the middle ages. In the inscription, however, which 
is still extant upon it, it is called Pons Gratianus, 
and its restoration by Valentinian, Valeris, and Gra- 
tian is commemorated (Canina, Indie, p. 576; cf. 
Amm. Marc, xxvii. 3; Symm. Epist. v. 76, x. 45). 

Besides these bridges we find four others recorded ] 
in the summary of the Notitia, namely, the Aelius, 
Aurelius, Probi, and Milvius. The last of these lay 
two miles N. of Rome, at the point where the Fla- 
minian Way crossed the Tiber, and has been already 
described in this dictionary. [Pons Milvius.] The 
Pons Aklius (now Ponte S. Angelo) was bnilt by 
Hadrian when he founded his mausoleum, to which 
it directly leads. (Spart, Jladr. 19.) In the time 
of the Anonymous of Einsiedlcn, who has preserved 
the inscription, it was called Pons S. Petri. But 
before the time of Hadrian there was a bridge 
which connected the district of the Vatican with the 
city near the gardens of Caligula and Nero, remains 
of which still exist near S. Spirito. This is probably 
the bridge which is called in the Mirabilia “ Pons 
Nbronianus,” and by the ancient topographers 
“ Pons Vaticanus.” The Pons Triumpiialis 
has also been sometimes identified with this bridge; 
but Piranesi, who is followed by Bunsen, places the 
Pons Triumphalis above the Aelian bridge; and it 
is said that there are still remains of one of the piles 
near Tor di Nona. But in the time of Procopius 
these had disappeared, and the Pons Aelius formed 
the only communication between the city and the 
Vatican district. 

Tho Pons Aurklius was most probably the 
present Ponte Sisto, leading to the Janiculum and 
the Porta Aurelia. It appears to have been called 
Pons Antoninus in the middle ages. What the 
Pons Probi may have been it is impossible to say. 
Becker assigns the name to tho bridge by tho 
Porta Trigemina, but merely because, having denied 
that to be the Sublicius, he has nowhere else to 
place it. Canina, on the contrary (^Indic. p. 609), 
places it where we have placed the Pons Aurelius. 

XVIII. Aqueducts. 

In the .time of Frontinus there were at Rome nine 
principal aqueducts, viz., the Appia, Anio Vetus, 
Marcia, Tepula, Julia, Virgo, Alsietina, Claudia, 
Anio Novus; and two subsidiary ones, the Augusta 
and Rivus Herculaneus. {Aq. 4.) Between the 
time of Frontinus and that of I’rocopius their num¬ 
ber had considerably increased, since the latter his¬ 
torian relates that tho Goths destroyed 14 aque¬ 
ducts that were without the walls. (Zf. G. i. 19.) 
The Notitia enumerates 19, viz. the Trajana, Annia, ! 
Attica, Marcia, Claudia, Herculea, Cerulea, .Julia, 
Augustea, Appia, Alseatina, Ciminia, Aurelia, 
Damnata, Virgo, Tepula, Severiana, Antoniniana, 
Alexandrina. To enter into a complete history of 
all these would almost require a separate treatise; 
and we shall therefore confine ourselves to a state¬ 
ment of the more important particulars concerning 
them, referring those readers who are desirous of 
more information on the subject to the Dictimiary 
of Antiquities^ art. Aquaeductus. 

The Aqua Appia was, as we have already re¬ 
lated, the first aqueduct conferred on Rome by the 
care of the censor Appius Claudius Caecus, after 
whom it was named. It commenced on the 
Via Praenestina, between the 7th and 8th mile¬ 
stone, and extended to the Salinae, near the Porta 
Trigemina. The whole of it was underground, with 
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the exception of sixty passtts conducted on arches 
from the Porta Capena. Its water began to be dis¬ 
tributed at the imus Clivus Publicius, near the 
Porta Trigemina. (Front. Aq. 5.) 

The Anio Vetus was commenced by the censor 
M’. Curius Dentatus in b.c. 273, and completed by 
M. Fulvius Flaccus. (76. 6; Aur. Viet. Vir. Ill 33.) 
It began above Tibnr, and was 43 miles long; but 
only 221 passm, or less than a quarter of a mile, 
was above ground. It entered the city a little N. of 
Poi'ta Maggiore. 

The Aqua Marcia, one of the noblest of the 
Roman aqueducts, was built by Q. Marcius Rex, in 
pursuance of a commission of the senate, b. c. 144. 
It began near the Via Valeria at a distance of 36 
miles from Rome; but its whole length was nearly 
62 miles, of which 6935 passtts were on arches. 
Respecting its source, see the article FuciNUS La- 
cus [Vol. I. p. 918]. It was lofty enough to sup¬ 
ply the Mods Capitolinus. Augustus added another 
source to it, lying at the distance of nearly a mile, 
and this duct was called after him, Aqua Augusta, 
but was not reckoned as a separate aqueduct. 
(Frontin. Aq. 12; Plin.xsxi. 24; Strab. v. p. 240.) 

The Aqua Tepula was built by the censora 
Cn. Scrvilius Caepio andL. Cassius Longinus, b. c. 
127. Its source w-as 2 miles to the right of the 
10th milestone on the Via Latina. 

The preceding aqueduct was united by Agrippa 
with the Aqua Julia, wliich began 2 miles farther 
down ; and they flowed together as far as the Pis¬ 
cina on the Via Latina. From this point they were 
conducted in separate channels in conjunction with the 
Aqua Marcia, so that tho Aqua Julia was in the 
uppermost canal, tho Marcia in the lowest, and the 
Tepula in the middle, (Front. . 45 '. 8,9, 19.) Re¬ 
mains of these three aqueducts are still to be seen 
at the Porta S. Lormzo and Porta Maggiore. 

The Aqua Virgo was also conducted to Rome 
by Agrippa in oi'der to supply his baths. Accord¬ 
ing to Frontinus (^Aq, 10) its name was derived 
from its source having been pointed out by a young 
maiden, but other explanations are given. (Plin. 
xxxi. 25; Cassiod. Var. vii. 6.) It commenced in 
a marshy district at the 8th milestone on tho 
Via Collatina, and was conducted by a very cir¬ 
cuitous route, and mostly underground, to the Pincian 
Iiill; whence, as we have before mentioned, it was 
continued to the Campus Marti us on arches which 
began under the gardens of Lucullus. It is the 
only aqueduct on the left bank of the Tiber which 
is still in some degree serviceable, and supplies tho 
Fontana Trevi. 

The Aqua Alsietina belonged to the Transti- 
berine Region. It was constructed by Angustus, 
and had its source in the Lacus Alsietinus (now 
Lago di Martignano), lying 6^ miles to the right 
of the 14th milestone on the Via Claudia. Its 
water was bad, and only fit for watering gardens 
and such like purposes, (Front. 11.) 

The Aqua Claudia was begun by Caligula, and 
dedicated by Claudius, a. d 50. This and the 
Anio Novus were the most gigantic of all the Roman 
aqueducts. The Claudia was derived from two 
abundant sources, called Caerulos and Curtius, near 
the 38th milestone of the Via Sublacensis, and in 
its course was augmented by another spring, the 
Albudinus. Its water was particularly pure, and 
the best after that of the Marcia. 

I The Anio Novus began 4 miles lower do?m the 
I Via Sublacensis than preceding, and waa the 
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lonj^t and most lofty of all the aqueducts, being 
58,700 passus, or nearly 59 miles, long, and ita 
arches were occasionally 109 feet high. (Front. 15.) 
This also was completed by the emperor Claudius, 
as appears from the inscription still extant upon its 
remains over the Porta Maggiore; where both 
enter the city on the same arch, the Anio Novus 
flowing over the Claudia. Hence it was conducted 
over the Caelian hill on the Arcus Neroniani or 
Caelimontari, which terminated, as we have 
already said, near the temple of Claudius. 

As Procopius mentions fourteen aqueducts, five 
new ones must have been added between the time of 
Frontinus and of that historian; but respecting only 
two have we any certain information. The first of 
these is probably the Aqua Trajana, which we 
find recorded upon coins of Trajan, and which is 
also mentioned in the Acta Martyr. S. Anton. The 
water was taken from the neighbourhood of the 
Lacus Sabatinus (^Lago di Bracciano), and, being 
conducted to the height of the Juniculum, served to 
turn the mills under that hill. (Procop. B. G. i. 19.) 
This duct still serves to convey the Acqua Paola, 
which, however, has been spoilt by water taken from 
the lake. It was also culled Ciminia. 

The Aqua Alexandrina was constructed by 
the emperor Alexander Severus for the use of his 
baths. (Lamprid. Alex. 25.) Originally it was the 
same as that now called Acqua Felice^ but con¬ 
ducted at a lower level. 

The Aqua Sevkuiana is supposed tc have been 
■made by the emperor Septimius Severus for the use 
of his baths in the 1st Region; but there is no 
evidence to establish its execution. 

The Aqua Antoniniana was probably executed 
by Caracalla for the service of his great baths in the 
12th Region ; but this also is unsupported by any 
satisfactory proofs. (Canina, Indie, p. 620.) The 
names and history of a few other aqueducts which 
we sometimes find mentioned are too obscure to 
require notice here. 

It does not belong to this subject to notice the 
Roman Viae, an account of which will be found 
under that head. 

Sources and Literature of Roman Topo¬ 
graphy. 

With the exception of existing monuments, the 
chief and most authentic sources for the topography 
of Rome are the passages of ancient authors in which 
different localities are alluded to or described. In¬ 
scriptions also are a valuable source of inforniation. By 
far the most important of these is the Monumentum 
Ancyranum, or copy of the record left by Augu.stus 
of his actions; an account of which is given else¬ 
where. [Vol. I. p. 134.] To what is there said we 
need only add that the best and most useful edition of 
this document is that published at Berlin with the 
emendations of Franz, and a commentaiy by A. W. I 
Zumpt (1845, 4to. pp. 120). Another valuable 
inscription, though not nearly so important as the 
one just mentioned, is that called the Basis Capi¬ 
tolina (Gruter, ccl.), containing the names of the 
Vici of 5 Regions (the 1st, 10th, 12th, 13th, and 
14th), whose curatores and vicomagistri erected 
a monument to Hadrian. It will be found at 
the end of Becker's Handbuch, vol. i. We may 
also mention among sources of this description the 
fragments of Calendars which have been found in 
various places, and which are frequently useful by 
marking the sites of temples where certain sacrifices 
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were performed. For the most part the original 
marbles of these fragments have di.sappeared, and 
the inscriptions on them are consequently only ex¬ 
tant in copies. One of the most ancient monu¬ 
ments of this kind is the Fasti Maffeorum or 
Calkndakium Maffeanum, so called from its 
having been preserved in the Palazzo Maffei. With 
a few lacunae, it contains all the twelve months; but 
what little information that is to be found in it, be¬ 
sides the principal festivals, relates chiefly to Au¬ 
gustus. The next in importance is the Fasti 
PRAENESTINI, discovered at Praeneste {Palestrina) 
in 1774. Verrius Flaccus, the celebrated gram¬ 
marian, arranged and annotated it, cau.sed it to be 
cut in marble, and erected it in the forum at Prae- 
nestc. (Suet. 111. Gramm, c. 17.) Only four or 
five months are extant, and those in an imperfect 
state. The Calkndakium Amitekninum was 
discovered at Amiternurn in 1703, and contains the 
months from May to December, but not entire. The 
calendar called Fasti Capranicorum, so named 
from its having formerly been preserved in the Pa¬ 
lazzo Capranica, contains August and September 
complete. Other calendar.s of the same sort are the 
Antiatinum, Venusinum, &c. Another lapidary 
document, but unfortunately in so imperfect a stato 
that it often serves rather to puzzle timn to instruct, 
is the Capitoline Plan. This is a large plan of 
Rome cut upon marble tablet.s, and apparently of 
the ago of Septimius Severus, though with subse¬ 
quent additions. It was di.scovered by the architect 
Giovanni Antonio Dosi, in the pontificate of Pius 
IV., under the church of SS. Cosmo e Damiano; 
where, broken into many pieces, it was used as a 
covering of the walls. It came into the possc.ssion 
of Cardinal Furneso, but was put away in a lumber 
room and forgotten for inore than a century. Being 
rediscovered, it was published in 1673, in 20 plates, 
by Giovanni Pietro Bellori, librarian to Queen Chris¬ 
tina; and subsequently at the end of tlio 4th vo¬ 
lume of the Thesaurus of Graevius. Tlie original 
fragments were carried to Naples with the other 
property of the Farnese family, and were subse¬ 
quently given by the king of Naples to Pope 
Benedict XIV. In 1742 Benedict presented them 
to the Capitoline Museum at Rome, where they now 
appear on tlie wall of the staircase; but several of 
the pieces had been lost, for which copies, after the 
designs of Bellori and marked with a star, were 
substituted. On these fragments the plans of some 
ancient buildings may be made out, but it is very 
seldom that their topographical connection can be 
traced. 

Amongst the literary records relating to Roman 
topography, the first place must be assigned to the 
Notitia. The full title of this work is: Notitia 
Dignitatum utriusque Imperii, or in Partibus Ori- 
entis et Oeddentis; and it is a statistical view of 
the Roman empire, of which the description of Rome 
forms only a small portion or appendix. It cannot 
be later than the reign of Constantine, since no 
Christian church is mentioned in it, and indeed no 
building later than that emperor; nor, on the other 
hand, can it be earlier, since numerous buildings of 
the 3rd century, and even some of Constantine’s, 
are named in it. The design of it seems to have 
been, to name the principal buildings or other objects 
which marked the boundaries of the different Re¬ 
gions; but we are not to assnme that these objects 
are always named in the order in which they oc- 
I enrred, which is far from being the case. This 
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catalogue has come down to ns in various shapes. 
One of the simplest and most genuine seems to be 
that entitled Curiomm UrhU Romae Regionvm 
XTin. cwnBreviariia suis, the MS. of which is in the 
Vatican. Some of the other MSS. of the Notitia 
seem to have been interpolated. The spelling and 
grammar betray a late and barbarous age; but it is 
impossible that the work can have been composed 
at the time when the MS. was written. 

Besides these there are two catalogues of the so- 
called Regionarii, PuRLius Vic'j'oK, and Sextus 
Rufus, which till a very recent period were regarded 
as genuine, and formed the chief basis of the works 
of the Italian topographers. It is now, however, 
universally allowed that they arc compilations of a 
very late date, and that even the names of the 
writers of them are forgeries. It would bo too long 
to enter in this place into the reasons which have 
led to this conclusion ; and those readers who arc 
desirous of more information will find a full and 
clear statement of the matter in a paper of Mr. Ban¬ 
bury's in the Classical Mmeum (vol. iii. p. 373, 
seq.). 

The only other authorities on Roman topography 
that can be called original are a few notices by 
travellers and others in the middle ages. One of 
the principal of these is a collection of inscriptions, 
and of routes to the chief churches in Rome, dis¬ 
covered by Mabillon in the monjistery of Einsicdlen, 
whence the author is commonly cited as the Ano- 
NYMUs Kinsiedlensis. The work appears to 
belong to the age of Charlemagne, and is at all 
events older than tlie Leonine city, or the middle of 
the 9th centuiy. It was publisiied in the 4th vol. 
of Mabillon’s Analecta; but since more correctly, 
according to tlio arrangement of Gustav Haenel, 
in the Archtv fur Philoloyie und Pddagogik^ 
vol. V. p. 115, seq. In the Routes the principal 
objects oji tlic riglit and left are mentioned, though 
often lying at a considerable distance. 

The treatise calle<l the Mirahilia Roimae, pre¬ 
fixed to tlie CJirimicon Rumualdi Salemiiani in a 
MS. preserved in the Vatican, and belonging ap- j 
parently to tlw 12th century, seems to have been 
tlio first attempt at a regular description of ancient 
Rome. It Wiis compiled from statistical notices, 
narratives in the Acta Martyrutrij and popular 
legends. It appears, with variations, in the LU/er 
Censumn of Ceiuuus, and in many subsequent ma¬ 
nuscripts, and was printed a.s early as the 16th 
century. It will be found in Montfaucon, Diarium 
Ital. p. 283, seq., and in Kibby’s Effemeridi Let- 
teraide, Rome, 1820, with notes. A work ascribed 
to Mautinus PotoNUS, belonging probably to the 
latter part of the 13th century, seems to have been 
chiefly founded on the Mirabilia. Accounts of 
some of the gates of Rome will be found in William 
OP Malmesbury’s work De Gestis Regum An- 
glorum (book iv.). 

The Florentine Poggio, wdio flourished in the 
15th century, paid great attention to lioinan an¬ 
tiquities. His description of Rome, as it exi.sted in 
his time, is a more sketch, but elegant, schular-like, 
and touching. It is contained in the first book of * 
his work entitled Ih Varietate Fortunae UrbU 
Romae^ and will be found in Sallengre, Nov. The- 
satvr. Ant. Rom. vol. i. p. 501. A separate edition 
of his work was also published in Paris, 1723. 
His predecessor, Petrarch, has given a few par¬ 
ticulars respecting the state of the city in his time; 
hut he treats the subject in an uncritical manuer. 
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I The traveller Eyriacus, called from his native 
town Anconitanus, who accompanied the emperor 
Sigismund, passed a few days in Rome during the 
time that Poggio was also there, which he spent in 
collecting inscriptions, and noting down some re¬ 
marks. His work, entitled Kyriaci Anconitani 
Itinerarivm, was published at Florence in 1742. 

Such are the chief original sources of Roman 
topography. The literature of the subject is abund¬ 
antly copious, but our space will permit us to do 
little more than present the reader with a list of the 
principal works. The first regular treatise on the 
antiquities of Koine was that of Biondo Flavio (Blon- 
du8 Flavius) (1388—1463), who was at once a 
man of business and a man of letters. His work 
entitled Roma Tnstaurata, a gigantic step in Roman 
topography, was published by Froben at Basle, 
1513, fol. An Italian translation by Lucio Fauno, 
but imperfect, appeared at Venice in 1548, Towards 
the end of the 15th century, Julius Pomponius 
Lactus founded the Roman Academy. Laetus was 
an enthusia.stic collector of inscriptions, but his fond¬ 
ness for them was such that he sometimes invented 
what he failed in discovering, and he is accused of 
having forged the inscription to the statue of Clau- 
dian found in the forum of Trajan. (Tiraboschi, 
Stoi'ia della Lett. vol. ii. lib. iv.) His book, Pe 
Romanae Urbis vetustate, is uncritical, and of small 
value. Janus Parrhasius had a little previously 
published the p.seudo-Victor. To the same period 
belong the De UrbeRoma Collectanea the bishop 
Fabricius Varranus, a compilation chiefly borrowed 
from Biondo, and published, like the work of Laetus, 
in the collection of Mazocchi, Romo, 1515, 4to. 
Bernardo Ituccellai, a friend of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
commenced a description of Rome, by way of com¬ 
mentary on the so-called Victor. It was never 
completed, and the MS., which is of considerable 
value, was first printed among tho Florentine 
“ Scriptores,” in an Appendix to Muratori’s collec¬ 
tion (vol. ii. p. 755). 

The next work that wo need mention is the Anti- 
quitaies Urbis Romqtg^ of Andreas Fulvius, Rome, 
1527, fol. Bresc. 1.5/^*, 8vo. This prwluction is a 
great step in advance. Fulvius procured from 
Raphael a sketch of the 14 Regions, according to 
the restoration of them by himself, but it does not 
seem to have been preserved, in 1534 the Mila¬ 
nese knight Bartholomneus Marlianus published his 
Urbis Romae Topographia, a work in many points 
still unsurpassed. An augmented and much im¬ 
proved edition was published in 1544; but that of 
1588 is a mere reprint of the first. It will also be 
found in the Thesaurus of Graevius, vol. iii. Mar- 
liano was the first to illustrate bis work with plans 
and drawings, though they are not of a very supe¬ 
rior kind. Lucio Fauno’s Delle Antichild della 
Cittd di Roma appeared at Venice in 1548. It con¬ 
tains a few facts which had been overlooked by his 
predecessore. The celebrated hermit Onuphrius Pan- 
vinius of Verona, published at Venice in 1558 his 
Commentarium Reiptiblicae Romanae Lihrilll. The 
first book, entitled Antiquae Urbis Jmago^ which is 
tlie topographical part, is written with much learning 
and acuteness. It was intended merely as a preface 
to a complete description of Rome according to the 
Regions of Augustus, but the early death of Pan- 
vinius prevented the execution of this plan. His 
work is contained in the collection of Graevius, 
vol. iii. It was Panvinius who first published Sex¬ 
tus Rufus, and he also greatly augmented Publius 
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Victor. George Fabricius, of Chemnitz, author of 
Antiquitaium Lihri Basle, 1550, accused Pan> 
vinius of stealing from him; but if such was the 
case, he greatly improved what he purloined. Jean 
Jacques Boissard, of Besan 9 on, published at Frank¬ 
fort in 1597 a Topographia Romanae Urbis, which 
is not of much value; but the sketches in his col¬ 
lection of inscriptions have preserved the aspect of 
many things that have now disappeared. The next 
work of any note is the Roma Vetus et Recens of the 
Jesuit Alex. Donatus of Siena, in which particular 
attention was paid to the illustration of Roman 
topography by passages in ancient authors. It was 
published at Rome, 1638, 4to, and also in the The- 
gaurus of Graevius, vol. iii. But this production 
was soon obscured by the more celebrated work of 
Faminiano Nardini, the Roma Antica, which marks 
an epoch in Roman Topography, and long enjoyed a 
paramount authority. So late as the year 1818, 
Hobhouso characterised Nardini as “to this day 
the most seiwiceable conductor.” (Jlist. Illmtrations 
of Childe Harold^ p. 54.) Yet, in many respects, 
ho was an incompetent guide. He knew no Greek; 
he took the works of the pseudo-Rcgionaries for the 
foundation of his book; and it is even affirmed that, 
though ho lived in Rome, he had never visited many 
of the buildings which he describes. (Bunsen, Voi'- 
rede zur Beschreihmgy p. xxxix.) His work was 
published at Rome, 1668, 4to,‘ but the best edition 
of it is the 4th, edited by Nibby, Rome, 1818, 
4 vols. 8vo. There is a Latin translation of it in 
Graevius, vol. iv. In 1680, Raphael Fabretti, of 
TJrbino, secretary to Cardinal Ottoboni, published a 
valuable work, De Agnaeductihm^ which will also 
be found in the same volume of Graevius. 

Towards the end of the I7th century two learned 
French Benedictines, Mabillon and Montfaucon, 
rendered much service to Roman topography. Ma¬ 
billon first published the Anonymus Einsiedlensis in 
his Analecta (vol. iv. p. 50, seq.) Montfaucon, 
who .spent two years and a half in Rome (1698— 
1700), inserted in his Diarium Italicum a descrip¬ 
tion of the city divided into twenty days. The 
20 th chapter contains a copy of the Mirahilia. In 
1687 Olaua Borrichius published a topographical 
skeU;^ of Rome, according to the Regions. It is in 
the 4th volume of Graevius. The work of the Mar¬ 
quis Ridolfino Venuti, entitled Accurata e succinta 
heacrisdone Topograjiva delle Antichitd di Roma 
(Roma, 1763, 2 vols. 4to.), is a book of more pre¬ 
tensions. Venuti took most of his work from Nar¬ 
dini and Piranesi, and the new matter that he added 
is generally erroneous. The 4th edition by Stefano 
Piale, Romo, 1824, is the l)est Francesco Fico- 
roni’s Vegtigia e Raritii di Roma Antica (Roma, 
1744, 4to.) is not a very satisfactory performance. 
The most useful portions of it have been inserted in 
the Migcellanea of Fea (part i. pp. 118—178). 
The work of our countryman Andrew Lumisden, 
Remar kg on the Antiquities of Rome and its En¬ 
virons (London, 1797, 4to.) was, in its day, a book 
of some authority. Many valuable observations on 
Roman topography are scattered in the works of the 
learned Gaetano Marini, and especially in his Atti 
de’ Fratelli Arvali ; but he treated the subject only 
incidentally. The same remark applies to Visconti. 
The JUma descritta ed Ulustrata (Roma, 1806, 
2 vol. 4to.), of the Abbate Guattani is the parent of 
most of the modem guide books. Antonio Nibby 
has published several useful works on Roman topo¬ 
graphy, which, if sometimes deficient in accurate 
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scholarship, display nevertheless considerable acute¬ 
ness and knowledge of the subject. His principal 
works are, Del Foro RoTnano^ della Fto Sacra^ ^c., 
Roma, 1819, 8vo.; Le Mura di Roma, disegtiate 
da Sir W. Gell, illustr. da A. Nibby, Roma, 1820; 
and his Roma Antica, published in 1838. Sir 
Win. Gell’s Topography of Rome and its Vicinity 
(2nd Edit., revised and enlarged by Bunbury, Lon¬ 
don, 1846) contains some useful information. The 
Miscellanea filologica, critica ed antiquaria (Rome, 
1790), and the Nuova Descrizione di Roma (Rome, 
1820, 3 vols. Rvo.), by Carlo Fea, are useful works. 
Hobhouse’s Historical Illustrations of Childe Harold^ 
with Dissertations on the Ruins of Rome (London, 
2 nd ed. 1818, dvo.) are chiefly valuable for their ac¬ 
count of the gradual destruction of the city. The 
works of two other Englishmen are now out of date 
viz. Edward Burton’s Description of the Antiqui¬ 
ties of Rome (Oxf. 1821 ; London, 1828, 2 vols. 
8 vo,); and the Rev. Richard Burgess’s Topography 
and Antiquities of Rome (London, 1831, 2 vols. 
8 vo.). Forsyth’s Italy is of little service for Rome. 
Sachse’s Geschichte und Beschreibung der alien Stadt 
Rom (Hanover, 1824—1828, 2 vols. 8vo.), though 
still in some respects a useful production, must now 
be regarded as superseded by more recent works. 

Wo are now arrived at the Beschreibung der 
Stadt Rom, with which may be said to commence 
the modern epoch of Roman topography. This work 
was projected in 1817 by some German literati 
then residing at Rome, among whom were the 
present Chevalier Bunsen, and Ernst Plainer, 
Eduard Gerhard and Wilhelm Rbstell. They were 
joined by the celebrated historian B. G. Niebuhr, 
who undertook the superintendence of the ancient 
part; for the scheme of the book embraced a com¬ 
plete description of the modern city, with all its 
treasures of art, besides an account of ancient Rome. 
It is, however, of course only with the latter that 
we are here concerned, which was undertaken by 
Niebuhr, Bunsen, and subsequently L. Urlichs. 
Niebuhr’s connection with the work was not of long 
duration, and only a few of the descriptions are 
from his hand, which form the most valuable 
portion of the book. The views of the Gennati 
scholars threatened a complete revolution in Roman 
topography. They seemed to have come to Rome 
with the express design of overturning the paper 
city, as tlieir ancestors many centuries before had 
subverted the stone one. In extent and accuracy of 
erudition they were far superior to their Italian 
antagonists; but this advantage is often more than 
counterbalanced by that want of sober and ciitical 
good sense which so frequently mars the produc¬ 
tions of German scholars. They have succeeded iu 
throwing doubt upon a great deal, but have esta¬ 
blished very little iu its place. To Piale, and not 
to the Gel-mans, belongs the merit of having re¬ 
established the true situation of the forum, which 
may bo considered as the most important step in 
the modern topography of Rome. The German 
views respecting the Capitol, the comitium, and 
several otiier important points, have found many 
followers; but to the writer of the present article 
they appear for the most part not to be proved; and 
he has endeavoured in the preceding pages to give 
his reasons for that opinion. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the appearance 
of the Beschreibung did good service to tlie cause of 
Roman topography, by awakening a sharper and 
, more extended spirit of inquiry. The first volume 
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appeared at Stuttgard in 1829, the last in 1842. 
As a literary production — we are speaking of 
course of the ancient parts—it is of little service to 
the scholar. The descriptions are verbose, and the 
ancient ones being intermingled with the modem 
have to be sought through a voluminous work. 
A still graver defect is the almost entire absence, 
especially in the earlier volumes, of all citation of 
authorities. 

At this period in the history of Roman topography 
W. A. Becker, paid a short visit to Rome. 
Becker took up the subject of his researches as a 
point of national honour; and in his first tract, De 
Jiomae Veteris Muris atque Portis (Leipzig, 1842), 
devoted two pages of the preface to an attack upon 
Canina, whom lie suspected of the grave offence of a 
want of due reverence for German scholarship. But 
with an inborn pugnacity his weapons were also turned 
against his own countrymen. Amid a little faint praise, 
the labours of Bunsen and Urlichs were censured as 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. In the following year 
(1843) Becker published the fir.st volume of his//awtZ- 
buch der Romischen A llerthumer^ containing a view 
of the topography of Rome. A review of Ids work 
by L. Prcller, which apjieared in the Nem Je- 
naische Allgemeine Lite 7 'atur-Zeitung, though writ¬ 
ten with candour and moderation, seems to have 
stung Becker into fury. He answered it in a 
pamphlet entitled Pie Romische Topographie in 
Rorrif eine Wamung (Leipaig, 1844), in which he 
accused Preller of having taken up the cudgels in 
favour of Canina, though that gentleman is a mode¬ 
rate adherent of the German school of topographers. 
Nothing can exceed the arrogant tone of this pam¬ 
phlet, the very title of which is offensive. It was 
answered by llrlichs in his Romische Topographie 
in Leipzig (Stuttgart, 1845), in which, though 
Becker well deserved castigation, the author adopted 
too much of the virulent and personal tone of his 
adversary. The controversy was brought to a close 
by a rejdy and rejoinder, both written with equal 
bitterness; but the dispute has served to throw 
light on some questions of Roman topography. In 
a purely literary ]X)int of view, Becker’s Hand- j 
buck must be allowed to bo a very useful production. i 
His views are arranged and stated with great clear¬ 
ness, and the constant citation of authorities at the 
bottom of the page is very convenient to the stu¬ 
dent. The writer of this article feels himself bound 
to acknowledge that it would not have been pos¬ 
sible for him to have prepared it without the as¬ 
sistance of Becker’s work. Nevertheless ho is of 
opinion that many of Becker’s views on the most 
important pcants of Roman topography are entirely 
erroneous, and that they have gained acceptation 
only from the extraordinary confidence with which 
they are n8.serted and the display of learning by 
which they are supjwrted. Amongst other Ger¬ 
man topographers wo need only mention hero L. 
Preller, who has done good service by some able 
papers and by his useful work on the Regions of 
Augustus (^Die Regionen dcr Stadt Rom, Jena, 
1846, 8vo.). We may add that the English reader 
will find a succinct and able sketch of the views of 
the German school, and pirticularly of Becker, in a 
series of very valuable papers by Mr. Bunbury, pub¬ 
lished in the Classical Museum (vols. iii. iv. and v.). 

We shall close this list with the name.s of two 
modem Italian topographers. Between the years 
1820 and 1835, Stefano Piale published some very 
tiscful dissertations on various points of Roman to- 
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pography, among which the following may be par¬ 
ticularly mentioned: Delle Porte seUmtrwnali 
Recinto di Servio; Pelle Porte orientali, delle merU 
dionalif e di quelle del Monte Aventino della stessa 
cinta ; Pella grandezza di Roma al tempo di 
Plinio; Pel Foro Romano; Pelle Mura Aureliane; 
e de.gli antichi Arsenali detti Navalia, But at 
the head of the modern Italian school must be 
placed the Commendatore, Luigi Canina. Canina 
has a real enthusiasm for his subject, which, from 
his profession, he regards from an architectural 
rather than a philological point of view; and this, 
combined with the advantages of a residence at 
Rome, goes far to compensate the absence of the 
profounder, but often unwieldy, erudition of the 
Germans. The later editions of his works have 
been freed from some of the errors which disfigured 
the early ones, and contain much useful in¬ 
formation, not unmixed sometimes with erroneous 
views; a defect, however, which in a greater or less 
degree must be the lot of all who approach the very 
extensive and very debatable subject of Roman topo¬ 
graphy. Canina’s principal works are the Indica- 
zione topograjica di Roma antica, 4th cd. Rome, 
1850, 8vo.; Pel Foro Romano e sue Adjacenze, 
2nded. 1845; and especially his magnificent work in 
four largo folio volumes entitled Gli Edijizi di Roma 
antica, with views, plans, and restorations. 

It now only remains to notice some of the prin¬ 
cipal maps and other illustrations of Rome. The 
Florentine San Gallo, who flourished in the 15th 
century, drew several of the most remarkable monu¬ 
ments. The sketches and plans of Antonio Labacco, 
executed at the beginning of the 16th century, are 
valuable but scarce. We have already mentioned 
that Raphael designed, or thought of designing, a 
plan of the restored city. This plan, if ever exe¬ 
cuted, is no longer in existence; but a description of 
it will be found in a letter addressed by Castiglione 
to Pope Leo X. (Published in the works of Cas¬ 
tiglione, Padua, 1733. There is a translation of it 
in the Beschreibung, vol. i. p. 266, seq.) Sorlioof 
Bologna, architect to Francis I., gave many plans 
and sketches of ancient Roman buildings in the 3rd 
book of his work on architecture (Venice, 1544,fob), 
to which, however,he added restorations, Leonardo 
Buffalini’s great plan of Rome, as it was in 1551, 
was most important for Roman topography. It was 
drawn on wood in 24 plates; but unfortunately all 
that now remains of it is an imperfect copy in the 
Barberini palace. Pirro Ligorio and Bernardo Ga- 
mucci published several views in Rome about the 
middle of the 16th century. In 1570 appeared the 
great work of Palladio, Libri IV. deW Architettura, 
^c. (Venice, fob), in the 4th book of which are 
several plans of ancient temples; but the collection 
is not so rich as that of Serlio. Scamozzi’s Piscorsi 
sopra le Antichitd di Roma (Venice, 1852, fob) 
contains some good views, but the letter-press is in¬ 
significant. In 1574 Fulvius Ursinus assisted the 
Parisian architect Du IMrac in drawing up a plan of 
the restored city, which was published in several 
sheets by Giacomo Lauro. It is erroneous, incom¬ 
plete, and of little service. Of much more value are 
the views of ancient monuments published by Du- 
Pdrac in 1573, and republished by Loss! in 1773, 
In the time of Du Pdrao several monuments were in 
existence which liave now disappeared, as the forum 
of Nerva, the Septizonium, and the trophies of 
Marius. The sketches of Pietro Santi Bartoli, first 
published in 1741, are clever but full of mannerism. 
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Antcnne Desgodetz, sent to Rome by Colbert, pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1682 his work in folio, entitled Leg 
E'dificeg antiques de Rome Tfmwr&s et degginds. The 
measurements are very correct, and the work indis¬ 
pensable to those who would throroughly study 
Roman architecture. Nolli’s great plan of Rome, 
the first that can be called an accurate one, appeared 
in 1748. In 1784 Piranesi published his splendid 
work the Antichitd Romane (Rome, 4 vols.fol.), con¬ 
taining the principal ruins. It w’as continued by 
his son, Francesco Piranesi. The work of Mich. 
d’Overbeke,Z.ej regies de Vancimne Rome (k laHaye, 
1678, 2 vols. large fol.), is also of great value. In 
1822 appeared the Antickitd Romane of Luigi 
Rossini (Rome, 1822, large fol.). To the plans and 
restoration.^ of Canina in his Edijizi we have already 
alluded. His largo map of Rome represents of 
course his peculiar views, but will be found useful 
and valuable. Further information on the literature 
of Roman topography will be found in an excellent 
preface to the Beschreibung by the Chevalier Bun¬ 
sen, [T. H. D.] 
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ROMATPNUS. [Concordia.] 
ROME'CHIUM, a place on tlie E. coast of the 
Bruttian peninsula, mentioned only by Ovid, in his 
description of the voyage of the Epidaurian serpent 
to Rome (Ovid. Met xv. 705). The geography of the 
passage is by no means very precise; but according 
to local topographers the name of Romechl is still 
retained by a place on the sea-coast near Roccella, 
about 12 miles N.of the ruins of Locri (Romanelli, 
vol. i. p. 156; Quattromani, Not ad Barrii Calabr. 
iii.l3.) [E.1LB.] 

RO'MULA, a place in Upper Pannonia, on the 
road leading from Aemona along the river Savus to 
Sirnhum. (i<. Ant. p. 274; Tab. Pent') It is 
perhaps the modern Carlstadt, the capital of Cro¬ 
atia. [L- ^0 

RO'MULA. [Dacia, p. 744, b.] 

ROMUXEA CPujjuvMa, Steph. B.: Bkaccia), a 
city of Samnium, mentioned by Livy (x. 17), as 
being taken by the Roman consul P. Decius,^ or ac¬ 
cording to others by Fabius, in the Third bamnite 
War, B. c. 297. It is described as being a large 
and opulent place; but seems to have afterwards 
fallen into decay, as the name is not noticed by 
any other writer, except Stephanus of Byzantium, 
and is not found in any of the geographers. But 
the Itineraries mention a station Sub Romula, which 
they place on the Appian Way, 21 miles beyond 
Aeculanum, and 22 miles from the Pons Aufidi 
{Jtin. Ant p. 120). Both these stations being 
known, we may fix Romulea, which evidently occupied 
a hiU above the road, on the site of the modern town 
of I?waccia, where various ancient remains have been 
discovered. (Romanelli, vpl. ii. p. 348; Cluver. Ital. 
p. 1204; Pratilli, Fia Appiuy iv. 6). [E. H. B] 

ROSCIA'NUM (Ro88ano)y a town of Bruttium, 
ntuated on a hill about 2 miles from the sea-coast, 
<m the gulf of Tarentom, and 12 miles from the 
mouth 5 the Crathis. The name is not found in 
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the geographers, or mentioned by any earlier writer; 
but it is found in the Itinerary of Antoninus, which 
places it 12 miles from Thurii, and is noticed by 
Procopius during the Gothic wars as a strong fortress, 
and one of the most important strongholds in this 
part of Italy. (Itin. Ant p. 114; Procop. B. G, 
iii. 30.) It was taken by Totila in a. d. 548, but 
continued throughout the middle ages to be a place 
of importance, and is still one of tho most consider¬ 
able towns in this part of Calabria. [E.H.B.] 

ROSTRUM NEMAVIAE, a place in the central 
part of Vindelicia, on the river Virdo. {It Ant 
pp. 237, 258.) [L. S.] 

ROTOMAGUS ('PaTd;ua 7 os), in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, is mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 8) as the 
capital of the Veneliocasi, as the name is written 
in some editions. [Vellocasses.] In the Table 
the naine is written Rattornagus, with the mark 
which indicates a capital town; and in the Anto- 
nine Itin. it occurs in the corrupted form Latomagus 
on the road which runs fj oni a place called Caroco- 
tinuin. Aminianus (xv. 11) speaks of it in the 
plural number Rotomagi. There are said to be 
coins w'ith the legend Ratumacos. 

Rotomagus is Rouen on the north side of the 
SeiiWy and the capital of the department of Seine 
Inferieurc. The old Gallic name was shortened to 
Rotomum or Rodomum, and then to Rouen, as Ro- 
duinna has been shortened to Roanne. Tho situa¬ 
tion of Rouen probably made it a town of some im- 
IK)rtancc under the Roman Empire, but very few 
Roman remains have been found in Rouen. Some 
Roman tombs have been mentioned. [G. L.] 

ROXOLA'NI {'?u^o\avoi), a people belonging to 
the Sarmatian stock, who first appear in history 
about a century before Christ, when they were found 
occupying the steppes between the Dnieper and tho 
Don. (Strab. ii. p. 214, vii. pp. 294,306, 307,309; 
Plin. iv. 12; Ptol. iii. 5. §§ 19, 24, 25.) After¬ 
wards some of them made their footing in Dacia and 
behind the Carpathians. Strabo (vii. p. 306) has 
told the story of tho defeat of the Roxolani and their 
leader Tasius by Diophantus, tho general of Mithri- 
dates, and takes tho opportunity of describing some 
of their manners which resembled those of the Sar¬ 
matian stwk to which they belonged. Tacitus 
{Hist i. 79) mentions another defeat of this people, 
when making an inroad into Moesia during Otho’s 
short lease of power. From the inscription (Orelli, 
Inscr. 750) which records the honours paid to 
Plautius Silvanus, it appears that they were also 
defeated by him. Hadrian, who kept his frontier 
quiet by subsidising the needy tril^, when they 
complained about the payment came to terms with 
their king (Spartian, Hadr. 6) — probably the Ras- 
parasanus of the inscription (Orelli, Jnscr. 833). 
When tho general rising broke out among the Sar¬ 
matian, German, and Scythian tribes from the Rhine 
to the Tanais in the reign of M. Aurelius, the 
Roxolani were included in the number. (Jul. Capit. 
M. Anton. 22.) With the inroads of the Goths 
the name of the Roxolani almost disappears. They 
probably were partly exterminated, and partly united 
with the kindred tribes of the Alani, and shared 
the general fate when the Huns poured down from 
the interior of Asia, crossed the Don, and oppressed 
the Alani, and, later, with the help of these, the 
Ostro-Goths. 

It has been assumed that the name of the Rha- 
CADANI (•PoKoAdi'oi, Ptol. iii. 5. § 24) is not dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Roxolani, who, according to 
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Schafitfik (Slav, i. p. 342), received their 

appellation from the Sarmatian “Raxa,”—perhaps 
the Volga or some other river in their settlo* 
ments. [E. B. J.] 

RUADITAE. [Mabbiarica, p. 278, a.] 

RUBI (Eth. *Pv€aarrfiif6sf Rubastinas: Ruvo'), a 
city of Apulia, situated on the branch of the Appian 
Way between Canusia and Butuntum, and about 
10 miles distant from the sea-coast. It is men¬ 
tioned by Horace, as one of the places where Mae¬ 
cenas and his companions slept on the journey from 
Rome to Brundusium. (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 94.) The 
distance from Canusium is f;iven as 23 miles in the 
Antonine Itinerary, and 30 in the Jerusalem Itine¬ 
rary, which is the more correct, the direct distance 
on the map being above 28 miles. (Itin. Ant. p. 
116; Itin. liter. p. 610.) Neither Strabo nor Pto¬ 
lemy notices the existence of Rubi, but the inhabi¬ 
tants are mentioned under the name of Rubustini by 
Pliny, among the municipal towns of Apulia, and 
the “ Rubustinus Ager ” is enumerated in the Liber 
Coloniarum among the “ Civitates Apuliae.” (Plin. 
iii. 11. 8 . 16; Lih. Colon, p. 262.) An inscription also 
attests the municipal rank of Rubi in the reign of the 
younger Gordian. (Mommsen, Inscr. R. N. 624.) 
The singular ethnic form given by Pliny is conhrmed 
by the evidence of coins which have the name P V BA2- 
TEINflN at full. These coins show also that Rubi 
must have received a considerable amount of Greek 
influence and cultivation ; and this is still more 
strongly confirmed by the discoveries which have 
been recently made by excavations tliero of numerous 
works of Greok art in bronze and terra cotta, as well 
as of vast numbers of painted vases, of great variety 
and beauty. These, however, like all the others 
found in Apulia and Lucania, are of inferior execu¬ 
tion, and show a declining state of art as compared 
with those of Nola or Volci. All these objects have 
been discovered in tombs, and in some instances the 
walls of the tombs themselves have been found co¬ 
vered with paintings. (Romanclli, vol. ii. p. 172; 
Bullett. dell' Inst. Arch. 1829, p. 173, 1834, pp. 36, 
164, 228, &c.) The modern town of Ruvo is still a 
considerable place, with an episcopal see. [E.H.B.] 
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RUBICON ('PouSi/ceo*/), a small river on the E. 
coast of Italy, flowing into the Adriatic sea, a few 
miles N. of Ariminum. It was a trifling stream, 
one of the least considerable of the numerous rivers 
that in this part of Italy have their rise in the 
Apennines, and discharge their waters into tlie 
Adriatic; but it derived some importance from its 
having forme<i the boundary between Umbria, or the 
part of the Gaulish territory included in that pro¬ 
vince. and Cisalpine Gaul, properly so called. Hence, 
when the limits of Italy were considered to extend 
only to the frontiers of Cisalpine Gaul, the Rubicon 
became on this side the northern boundary of Italy. 
(Strab. v. p. 217; Plin. iii. 15. s. 20; Lucan, i. 215.) 
This was the state of things at the outbreak of the 
Civil War between Caesar and Pompey: Cisalpine 
Gaul was included in the government of the former, 
and the Rubicon was therefore the limit of his pro- 
?inoe; it was this which rendered the passage of 
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this trifling stream so momentous an event, for it 
was, in fact, the declaration of war. Caesar himself 
makes no mention of its passage, and it is difiScuH 
to believe that he would have set out on his march 
from Ravenna without being fully prepared to ad¬ 
vance to Ariminum; but the well-known story of 
his halt on its banks, his hesitation and ultimate 
decision, is related in detail by Suetonius and Plu¬ 
tarch, as well as by Lucan, and has given a prover¬ 
bial celebrity to the name of the Rubicon. (Suet, 
Cats. 31; Plut. Coes. 32; Appian, i?. (7. ii. 35; 
Lucan, i. 185, 213—227.) The river is alluded to 
by Cicero a few years later as the frontier of Gaul; 
and M. Antonins was ordered by a decree of the 
senate to withdraw his army across the Rubicon, as 
a proof that he abandoned liis designs on the Gaul¬ 
ish province. (Cic. Phil. vi. 3.) Strabo still reckons 
the Rubicon the limit between Gallia Cisalpina and 
Umbria; but this seems to have been altered in the 
division of Italy by Augustus; and though Pliny 
alludes to the Rubicon as “ quondam finis Italiae,” 
he includes Ariminum and its territoiy as far as 
the river Crustumius, in the 8th Region or Gallia 
Cispadana. (Plin. l.c. \ Ptol. iii. 1. § 23.) Its name, 
however, was not forgotten; it is still found in the 
Tabula, which places it 12 miles from Ariminum 
(Tab. Peut.')^ and is mentioned by Sidonius Apolli- 
naris. (Ep. i. 5.) But in the middle ages all trace 
of it seems to have been lost ; even the Geographer 
of Ravenna does not notice it, notwithstanding its 
proximity to his native city. 

In inc^ern times the identification of this cele¬ 
brated stream has been the subject of much con¬ 
troversy, and cannot yet be considered as fully 
determined. But the question lies within very nar¬ 
row compass. We know with certainty that the 
Rubicon was intermediate between Ariminum and 
Ravenna, and between the rivers Sapis (Savid)^ which 
flowed some miles JSi^n \ the latter, and the Ariminus 
or Marecchia, whit;a letls immediately to the N. of 
the former city. /Publeen these two rivers only 
two streams now <23^1 the Adriatic, within a very 
short distance of each other. The southernmost of 
these is called the Lmo or Lusa^ a considerable 
stream, which crosses the high-road from Rimini to 
Ravenna about 10 miles from the former city. A 
short distance further N. the same road crosses a 
stream now called Fiumicino, which is formed 
by the united waters of three small streams or tor¬ 
rents, the most considerable of which is the Pisatello 
(the uppermost of the three); the other two are the 
Rigosa or Rigone, called also, according to some 
writers, the Ruyone^ and the Plusa, called also the 
Fiumicino. These names are those attested by the 
best old maps as well as modern ones, especially by 
the Atlas of Magini, published in 1620, and are in 
accordance with the statements of the earliest writers 
on Italian topography, Flavio Biondo and Leandro 
Alberti. Cluverius, however, calls the northernmost 
stream the Rugone, and the one next to it the 
Pisatello. This point is, however, of little im¬ 
portance, if it be certain that the two streams always 
united their waters as they do at the present day 
before reaching the sea. The question really lies 
between the Luso and the Eiumicino, the latter 
being the outlet both of the Rngom and the Pisa- 
tello. A papal bull, issued in 1756, pronounced in 
favour of the Luso, which has, in consequence, been 
since commonly teimed the Rubicon, and is still 
called by the peasants on its banks II Rubioone, 
But it is evident that such an authority has no re^l 
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weight. The name of Rugone^ applied to one of the 
three branches of the FiumicinOf would be of more 
value, if it were certain that this name had not been 
distorted by antiquarians to suit their own purposes. 
But it appears that old maps and books write the 
naixiQ Rigosa, Two arguments, however, may be 
consider^ as almost decisive in favour of the Fiwmu 
ctnoas compared with the Luso: Ist. The distance 
given in the Tabula of 12 miles from Ariininum, 
coincides exactly with the distance of the FiumicinQ 
from that city, as stated by Cluverius, who examined 
the question on the spot; and 2ndly, the redness of 
the gravel in the bed of the stream, from which it 
was supposed to have derived its name, and which is 
distinctly alluded to by Sidonius Apollinaris, as well 
as by Lucan (Sidon. Ep. i. 5; Lucan, i. 214), was 
remarked by Cluverius as a character of the Fm^ 
mtcino, which was wholly wanting in the Luso. 
The circumstance which has been relied on by some 
authors, that the latter river is a more considerable 
and rapid stream than the other, and would therefore 
constitute a better frontier, is certainly of no value, 
for Lucan distinctly speaks of the Kubicon as a 
trifling stream, with little water in it except when 
swollen by the winter rains. 

Tlie arguments in favour of the Fiuinicino or 
Pisatdlo (if we retain the name of the principal of 
its three confluents) thus appear decidedly to pre¬ 
ponderate; but the question still requires a careful 
examination on the spot, for the statements of Clu¬ 
verius, though derived from personal observation, do 
not agree well with the modern maps, and it is not 
improbable that the petty streams in question may 
have undergone considerable changes since his time: 
still more probable is it that such changes may have 
taken place since the time of Caesar. (Cluver. Hal. 
pp. 296 — 299; Blondi Flavii Italia lUusirata^ 
p. 343; Alberti, Descrizione d Italia, p. 246; 
Magini, Carta di Romagna'. Mannert, Geographie 
von Italien, vol. i. p. 234; Murray 's Handbook for 
Central Italy p, 104. The older dissertations on 
the subject will bo found in Graevius and Bur- 
mann’s Thesaurus, vol. vii. part 2.) [E. H. B.] 

KUBRAE and AD KUBRAS, a town in His- 
punia Baetica, now Cabezas Rubios. {It Ant p. 
43 L) [T.ILD.] 

RUBKESUS LACUS. [Atax.] 

RUBRICA'TA {’¥ov6piKara, Rtol. ii. 6. § 74), 
an inland city of the Laeetani in the NE. part of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the river Rubricutus; 
according to Reichard, Olesa. [T. II. D.] 

RUBIUCA'TUS or -UM {^ooSplKaros, Ptol. ii. 
6. § 18), a river of Hispania Tarraconensis flowing 
into the Mare Internum a little W. of Bjircino, the 
modem Llobregat (Mela, ii. 6. § 5; Rlin. iii. 3. s. 
4.) [T.ILD.] 

RUBRICA'TUS, in Numidia. [Rhubkicatus.] 
RUBRUM MARE, or ERYTHKAEUM MARE 
ipvdph ^dXcuTora, Herod, i. 180, 202, ii. 8, 158, 
159, iv. 39; Polyb. v. 54. § 12, ix. 43. § 2; Strab. 
i. pp. 32, 33, 60, 56, xvi. pp. 765, 779, xvii. pp. 
804,815; Pomp. Mela, iii. 8. § 1; Plin. vi. 2. s. 7). 
The sea called Erythra in Herodotus has a wide ex- 
.tension, including the Indian Ocean, and its two 
gulfs the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf [Pebsicus 
Sinus], which latter he does not seem to have con¬ 
sidered as a gulf, but as part of a continuous sea- 
line; when the Red Sea specifically is meant it bears 
the name of Arabicus Sinus [Ajeabicus Sinus]. 
The thick, wall-like .masses of coral which form the 
shores or fringing reefs of the cleft by wliich the 
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waters of the Indian Ocean advance through the 
straits of Bab~eUMandeb, with their red and purple 
hues, were no doubt the original source of the name. 
Thus also in Hebrew {Exod. x. 19, xiii. 18; Ps. 
cvi. 7, 9, 22) it was called “ yam sflph,” or the 
weedy sea,” from the coralline forests lying below 
the surface of the water. Ramses Miamoum (Sesos- 
tris) was the first (from 1388 to 1322, b. c.) — so 
said the priests — who with long ships subjected to 
his dominion the dwellers on the coast of the Eryth¬ 
raean, until at length sailing onwards, he arrived at 
a sea so shallow as to be no lunger navigable. 
Diodorus (i. 65, 66; comp. Herod, ii. 102) asserts 
that this conqueror advanced in India beyond the 
Ganges, while Strabo (xvi. p. 760) spe^s of a 
memorial pillar of Sesostris near tlie strait of Deire 
or Bab-el-Mandeb. It appears that the Persian 
Gulf had been opened out to Phoenician navigation 
as three places were found there which bore similar 
if not identical names with those of Phoenicia, Tylus 
or Tyrus, Arad us, and Dura (Strab. xvi. pp. 766, 
784, comp. i. p. 42), in which were temples resem¬ 
bling those of Phoenicia (comp. Kenrick, Phoenicia, 
p. 48). The expeditions of Hiram and Solomon, 
conjoint undertakings of the Tynans and Israelites, 
sailed from Ezion Geber through the Straits of Bah- 
elMandeb to Ophir, one locality of which may be 
fixed in the basin of the Erythraean or Indian Ocean 
[Ophiu]. The Lagid kings of Aegypt availed 
themselves with great success of the channel by 
which nature brought the truflic and intercourse of 
the Indian Ocean, within a few miles of the coast of 
the Interior Sea. Their vessels visited the whole 
western peninsula of India from the gulf of Bary- 
gaza, Guzerat, and Cambay, along the coasts of 
Malabar to the Brahminical sanctuaries of Cape 
Comorin, and to the great island of Taprobane or 
Ceylon. Nearchus and the companions of Alex¬ 
ander were not ignorant of the existence of the 
periodical winds or monsoons which favour the 
navigation between tlie E. coast of Africa, and the 
N. and \V. coasts of India. From the further know¬ 
ledge acquired by navigators of this remarkable 
local direction of the wind, tliey were afterw'ards 
emboldened to sail from Ocelis in the straits of Bab- 
eUMandeb and hold a direct course along the open 
sea to Mnziris, the great mart on the Malabar 
coast (B. of Mangalor), to which internal traffic 
brought articles of commerce from the E. coast of 
the Indian peninsula, and even gold from the remote 
Chryse. The Roman empire in its greatest extent 
on its E. limit reached only to the meridian of the 
Persian Gulf, but Strabo (i. p. 14, ii. p. 118, xvi, 
p. 781, xvii. pp. 798, 815) saw in Aegypt with 
surprise the number of ships which sailed from 
Myus Hormos to India. From the Zend and San¬ 
scrit words which have been preserved in the geo¬ 
graphical nomenclature of Ptolemy, his tabular 
geography remains an liistoric monument of the 
commercial relations between the West and the most 
distant regions of Southern and Central Asia. At 
the same time Ptolemy (iv. 9, vii. 3. § 5) did not 
give up tlie fable of the unknown sonthern land ” 
connecting Prasum Prom, with Cattigara and 
Thinae (Sinarum Metropolis), and therefore joined 
E. Africa with the land of Tsin or China, This 
isthmus-hypothesis, derived from views which may 
be traced back to Hipparchus and Marinus of Tyre* 
in which, however, Strabo did not concur, made the 
Indian Ocean a Mediterranean sea. About half a 
century later than Ptolemy a minute, and as it ap- 
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pears a very faithfal, account of the coast was gircn 
in the Periplua of the Erythraean Sea (a work 
erroneously attributed to Arrian, and probably not 
anterior to Septimius Severus and his son Caracalla) 
(comp. Cooley, Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile, p. 
66). Daring the long wars with Persia, the 
Aegyptian and Syrian population, cut off from their 
ordinary communication with Persia and India, were 
supplied by the channel wliich the shores of the 
Persian Gulf and the Rod Sea afforded; and in 
the reign of Justinian this commerce was very 
important. After the disturbances caused by the 
wars of Heniclius and Chosroes, the Arabs or 
Saracens placed upon the confines of Syria, Aegypt, 
and Persia, had the greatest portion of the rich trade 
with Aethiopia, S. Africa, and India thrown into 
their hands. From tlie middle of the ninth cen¬ 
tury the Arab population of the ffedjaz maintained 
commercial relaiions with the nortliern countries of 
Europe and with Madagascar, with E. Africa, 
India, and China, diffusing their language, their 
coins, and the Indian system of numbers, liut 
from the time that the Kaliph Al-Mansur clo.sed the 
canal connecting the Red Sea with the Nile, the im¬ 
portant line of communication between the cotnmerce 
of Aegypt and India and the E. coast of S. Africa 
has never been restored. For all that concerns the 
data furnished by the ancient writers to the geogra¬ 
phy of the Erythraean sea the Atlas ai}pended by 
Miiller to his Geographi Graeci Minores (Paris, 
1855) should be consulted, lie, has brouglit to¬ 
gether the positions of Agatharchides, Arteinidorus, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, and the Pseudo-Arrian, and com¬ 
pared them with the recent survey.s made by 
Moresby, Carlesa, and others. [E. B. J.] 

RUCCO'NIUM. [Dacia, p. 744, b.] 
RUESSIUM. [Revessio.] 

KUFINIA'NA ('Potxp/v/oro). Ptolemy(ii.9. § 17) 
names Noeomagus [Noviomagus, No. 2.] and 
Rufiniana as the two towns of the Ncmetes, a 
people on the Rhine in Gallia Belgica. If wo place 
Rufiniana with D’Anville and others at Ruffach in 
Upper Alsace and in the present department of 
JJaut Rhin, wo must admit that Ptolemy has made 
a great mistake, for Ruffach is within the territory 
of the Rauraci. But D’Anville observe.'! that it is 
not more entraordinary to find Rufiniana inispUiccd 
in Ptolemy than to find him place Argentoratum in 
the territory of the Vangiones. [G. L.] 

RUFRAE, a town of the Samnites on the borders 
of Campania, mentioned by Virgil (Ae». vii. 739) 
in a manner that would lead us to suppose it situated 
in Campania, or at least in the neighbourhood of 
that country; while Silius Italicu.^ distinctly includes 
it among the cities of the Samnites (viii. 568), and 
Livy also mentions Rufrium (in all probability tlie 
same place) among the towns taken from the 
Samnites at the cominoncoment of tho Second 
Samnite War, b. c. 326. (Liv. viii. 25.) None of 
these passages afford any clue to its position, which 
cannot be determined; though it must certainly be 
sought for in the region above indicated. The sites 
suggested by Romanelli (vol. ii. p. 463) and other 
local topographers are mere conjectures, [E. H. B.] 
RUFRIUM. [Rufrak.] 

KUGII, RUGI ('Pouyot or *P&yoi), an important 
people in the north of Germany, occupying a con¬ 
siderable part of the coast of the Baltic. (Tac. 
Germ, 43.) Their country extended from the river 
Viadus in the west to the Vistula in the east, and 
was surrounded in the west by the Sideni, in the 
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south by the Helvecones, and in the east by the 
Sciri, who were probably a Sarmatian tribe. Strabo 
does not mention them, and Ptolemy (ii. 11. S 14) 
speaks of a tribe *PovriKK(ioi, who are probably the 
same as the Rugii. After their first appearance 
in Tacitus, a long time passes away during which 
they are not noticed, until they suddenly reappear 
during the wars of Attila, when they play a con¬ 
spicuous part. (Sidon. Apoll. Paneg. ad Avit 319; 
Paul. Diac. de Gest. Rom. *p. .534, ed. Erasm.) 
After tho death of Attila, they appear on the north 
side of the Danube in Austria and Upper Hungary, 
and the country there inhabited by them was now 
cjilled Rugia, and formed a separate kingdom. 
(Procop. Bell. Goth. ii. 14, iii. 2; Paul. Diac. 
Longob. i. 19.) But while in this latter country 
no trace of their name is now left, their name is still 
pre.served in their original homo on the Baltic, in 
the island of Rugen, and in the town of liugenwalde, 
and perhaps also in Rega and Regenwalde. (Comp. 
Latham on 2'ac. 1. c., and Prolegoin. p. xix., wlio 
strangely believes that tlie Rugii of Tacitus dwelt on 
tlie Gulf of Riga.) [L. S.] 

RUGIUM ('P 0 U 710 V), a town in the north of Ger¬ 
many on the coast of the Baltic (Ptol. ii. 11. § 27), 
the site of which seems to correspond exactly with 
that of tho modern Regenwalde, on the river Rega, 
though others seek it elsewhere. (Wilhelm, Ger- 
manien, p. 273.) [L. S.] 

RUNICATAE ('PowiKcirai), an Alpine tribe in 
the north-ea.st of Vindelicia between the Genus and 
Danubius. (Ptol. ii. 13. § 1.) In the inscription 
of the Alpine trophy quoted by Pliny (iii. 24) they 
are called Rucinates. [L.S.3 

RURA {Ruhr), a river of Western Germany, 

which Hows into the Rhine from the east near tho 
town of Dui.sburg. (Geogr. Rav. iv. 24.) [L. S.] 

RURADA (Rui adonsis Resp?), a place in His{)ania 
Baetica, the name of which appears only upon 
coins, the present Rus near Baeza. (Florez, Esp, 
Sagr. vii. p. 98.) [T. H. D.] 

RUSADIR (PJin. v. 1; 'Pvaaibupov, Ptol. iv. 1 . 
§ 7; Russader, Itin.Ant), a colonia of Mauretania, 
situated near Metagoiiites Prom., which appears 
sometimes to have been called from tho town Rusadir 
(Ptol. iv. 1. § 12 ). It is represented by the “ bani- 
dero” of Melilla, or Spanish penal fortress, on tho 
bight formed bttween C, Tres Foi'cas and the 
Mluia. [E. B. J.] 

RUSAZUS. [Mauretania, p. 298, b.] 
RUSCINO {'PovoTKiydr, 'Povauiudlfy), a city of the 
Volcae Tectosages in Gallia Narbonensis. (Ptol. ii, 
10. § 9.) When Hannibal entered Gallia by the 
Pyrenees, he came to llliberis {Elne), and thence 
marched past Ruscino (Liv. xxi. 24). Ruscino stood 
on a river of the same name (Ptol. Strab.): “ There 
was a lake near Ruscino, and a swampy place a 
little above the sea full of salt and containing 
mullets (K€(rTpe7s), which are dug out; for if a man 
digs down two or three feet, and drives a trident 
into the muddy water, he may spear the fish, which 
is of considerable size: and it feeds on the mud like 
the eels.” (Strab. iv. p. 182.) Polybius (xxxiv. 
10, eii. Bekker) has the same about the river and 
the fish, which, however, he says, feed on the plant 
agrostis. (Athen. viii. p. 332.) The low ti-act 
which was divided by the Ruscino is the CyBeticnm 
Littus of Avienus {Or. Mar, v, 565):— 

“ post Pyrenaeum jugum, 
Jacent arenae Jittoris Cynetici, 

Easque late dulcat amnls Boediinus.*’ 
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Mela (il 5} names tbe place a Colonia, and so 
the title appears on coins, cot., bus. leg. vi. 
Pliny calls it “ Oppidum Latinorom.” It seems 
to have been a Colonia Latina. 

The name is incorrectly written Rusclone in the 
Antonine Itin, and in the Table. It is placed be¬ 
tween Combusta [Combusta] and Illiberis, and it 
is represented by CasteURoussillon or the Tour de 
RoussiUon on the Tety tlie ancient Ruscino, a short 
distance from Perpignan^ the capital of the French 
department of the Pyrenees Orientales. Peipignon 
lies on the high-road from France into Spain, and 
there is no other great road in this part of the Py¬ 
renees. 

Ruscino is named Bosciliona in middle age docu¬ 
ments, and from this name tlie modern name Rous¬ 
sillon is derived. Roussillon was a province of the 
ante-revolutionary history of France, and it corre¬ 
sponds to the modern department of Pyrenees 
Orientales. 

The river Ruscino or Ruscinus is the Tel is of 
Mela (ii. 5), the Tet; and we may probably con¬ 
clude that the true reading in Mela is Tetis. TJie 
Tet rises in the Pyrenees, and flows past Peiyignan 
into the Mediterranean, after a course of about 70 
miles. Sometimes it brings down a great quantity 
of water from the mountains. [G. L.] 

RUSELLAE {‘PouaeWat: Elh. Rusellanus : Ho- 
8elle)y an ancient and important city of Etruria, 
situated about 14 miles from the sea, and 3 from 
the right bank of the river Ombrone (Umbro). In 
common with several of the ancient Etruscan cities, 
we have very little information concerning its early 
liistory, tliough there is no doubt of its great anti¬ 
quity and of its having been at a very early period 
a powerful and important city. Tiiere is every 
probability that it was one of the twelve which 
formed Llie Etruscan League (Muller, EtrusJeer, vol. 
i. p. 346). The first mention of it in history is 
during the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, when it 
united with Clusiuin, Arretium, Volaterrae, and 
Vetulonia, in declaring war against the Roman king, 
apart from the rest of the confederacy,— a sufficient 
proof that it was at that time an indefjendent and 
sovereign stale. (Dionys, iii. 51.) From this time 
weehoar no more of it until the Romans liad carried 
their arms beyond the Ciminian forest, when, in b. c. 
301, the dictator M. Valerius Maximus carried his 
arms, apparently for the first time, into the territory 
of the Rusellae, and defeated the combined forces of 
the Etruscans who were opposed to him. (Liv. x. 
4, 6.) A few years later, in b. c. 294. the consul 
L. Poetumius Megellus not only laid waste the 
territory of Rusellae, but took the city itself by 
stonn, taking more than 2000 of tlie inhabitants 
captives (Id. x. 37). No other mention of it occurs 
during the period of Etruscan independence ; but 
daring the Second Punic War the Rusellarii are 
mentioned among the ‘^populi Etruriae” who came 
forward with voluntary supplies to equip the fleet of 
Scipio (b. c. 205), and furnished him with timber 
and com (Id. xxviii. 45). It is evident that at this 
time Rusellae was still one of the principal cities of 
Etruria. We And no subsequent notice of it under 
the Roman Republic, but it was one of the places 
selected by Augustus to receive a colony (Plin. iii. 
5.8.8 ; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 347); notwithstanding 
which it seems to have fallen into decay; and though 
the name is mentioned by Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 48) we 
meet with no later notice of it in ancient times. It 
did not, however, altogether cease to exist till a much 
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laCer period, as it retained its epscopal see down to 
the twelfth century, when it was transferred to the 
neighbouring town of Grosseto. (Repetti, Dig, Top, 
Yol. ii. pp. 526, 822.) 

The site of Rusellae is now wholly desolate and 
overgrown with thickets, which render it very diffi¬ 
cult of access. But the plan may be distinctly 
traced, and the line of the ancient walls may be 
followed in detached fragments throughout their 
entire circuit. It stood on the flat top of n hill of 
considerable elevation, about 6 miles from the mo¬ 
dern city of GrossetOy overlooking the broad valley 
of the Onibrone and the level plain of the MaremmOy 
which extends from thence to the sea. The walls 
follow the outline of the hill, and enclose a space of 
about 2 miles in circuit. They are constructed of 
very rude and massive stones, in some places with 
an approach to horizontal structure, similar to that 
at. Volferra and Populonia; but in other parts they 
lose all traces of regularity, and present (aiicording 
to Mr. Dennis) a strong resemblance to the rudest 
and ino.st irregular style of Cyclopian construction, 
as exemplihed in tlie walls of Tiryns in Argolis, 
(Dennis’s Eti'uria, vol. ii. pp. 248, 249.) The 
sites of six gates may be traced; but there are no 
indications of the manner in which the gateway 
itself was formed. Within the walls are some frag¬ 
ments of rectangular masonry and some vaults of 
Roman construction. It is remarkable that no traces 
of the necropolis — so often the most interesting 
remnant of an Etruscan city—have yet been dis¬ 
covered at Kuf-elTae. But the site is so wild and so 
little visited, that no excavations have been carried 
on there. (Dennis, 1. c. p. 254.) 

About 2 miles from the ruins, and 4 from Gros- 
setOy are some hot-springs, now called / Bagni di 
Roselle. On a hill immediately above them are the 
mediaeval ruins of a town or castle called Mosconoy 
whicli have been often mistaken for those of Rusellae. 
(Dennis, Ic.) [E. H. B] 

RUSGU'NIA (/</n. 'PovoTSviot/y Ptol. iv. 
2. § 6), a town of Mauretania, and a colonia, which 
lay 15 M. P. to the E.of Icosium. Its ruins have 
been found near Cape Matafu or Temendfuz (Barth, 
Wandei'ungeny p. 55). For an account of tljese, 
see Amland^ 1837, No. 144. [E. B. J.] 

RUSICADE (Plin. v. 2; Mela, i. 7. § 1; 'Pouuf- 
KaSa, Ptol. iv. 3. § 3; Rusiccade, Itin, Ant.y PmU 
Tab.)y the harbour of Cirta in Numidia, and a Roman 
colonia, at the mouth of the small river Thapstjs 
(V ib. Seq. de Flum. p. 19; U.Safsa), and probably 
therefore identical with the Thapsa (0dhpa), a 
harbour-town, of Scylax (p. 50). Its site is near 
Stora ; and the modern town of PhilippevUley the 
Rds-Sktkda of the Arabs, is made in part of the 
materials of the old Kusicade (Barth, Wanderungeny 
p. 66). [E. B. J.l 

RUSIDATA. [Dacia, p. 744, b.] 

RUSPE (jPew^ Tab. ; ‘Povairoi al. 'Pouorirf, Ptol. 
iv. 3. § 10), a town of Numidia between Acholla and 
Usilla, near the Caput Vadouum (Corippus, Jb- 
hann. i. 366: C. KWidtah), and the see of Fulgen- 
tius, well-known in the Pelagian controversy; he 
was expelled from it by the Vandal TJirasimund. 
Barth (Wandermgeny p. 177) found remains at 
Schebba. [E. B. J.] 

BUSPI'NUM ('PovorluoPy Strab. xvii. p. 831; 
Ruspins, Auct. B. A/r. 6; Plin. v. 3; Pent. Tlob.), 
a town of Africa Proper, where Caesar defeat^ 
Scipio, and which he afterwards made his position 
while waiting for reinforcements. It is probably the 
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Bame place as the Thermae of the Coast-describet 
(^Stadutm, § 114^ ed. MUller), near the mins of 
Leptis Parra. [E. B. J.] 

RUSTICIA'NA CPovcrrkayci, Ptol. ii. 6. § 7), a 
city of the Vettones in Lusitania, on the right bank 
of the Tagus. Variously identified with Corchuela 
and Galisteo, (It. Ant. p. 433.) [T. H. D.] 

RUSUCUHRIUM, RUSSUCU'RRIUM (Plin. v. 
1; It. Ant.; *Pou(r(roKK6pat, Ptol. iv. 2. § 8), a 
town of Mauretania, which Claudius made a muni- 
cipiura (Plin. /. c.), but which was afterwards a 
colonia (Itin. A nt..). Barth ( Wanderungen, p. 60) 
has identified it with the landing-place Jbdlya \\\AU 
geria, where there is good anchorage. [E. B. J.J 

RU'l’E'NI ('Pc/uT^m), and *Povrayoi in Ptolemy 
(ii. 7. § 21), who places them in Gallia Aquitania. 
Pliny (iv. 19) says that the Ruteni border on the 
Narbonensis Provincia ; and Strabo (iv. p. 191) 
places them and the Gabalcis or Gabali next to the 
Narbonensis. Their country was the old province of 
Jiotterguef which extended from the Cevenfies, its 
eastern boundary, about 90 miles in a western direc¬ 
tion. The chief town was Rhodez. The modern 
department of Av^yron comprehends a large part of 
the Rouergue. There were silver mines in the 
country of the Ruteni and their neighbours the 
Gabali [Gabali], and the flax of this country was 
good. 

The Arverni and Ruteni were defeated by Q. 
Fabius Maximus, B. C. 121, but their country was 
not reduced to the form of a Romap province (Caes. 
B. Cr. i. 46). In Caesar’s time part of the Ruteni 
were included in the Provincia under the name of 
Ruteni Provinciales (B. G. vii. 5, 7). Vercingetorix 
in B. c. 52 sent Lucterius of the Cadurci into the 
country of tlie Ruteni to bring them over to the 
Gallic confederation, wliich he did. C^icsar, in order 
to protect the Provincia on this side, placed troops in 
the country of the Ruteni Provinciales, and among 
the Volciie Arecomici and Tolosates. Pliny, who 
enumerates the Ruteni among the people of Aqui¬ 
tania, nl.'jo mentions Ruteni in the Narbonensis 
(iii. 4), but he means the town Segodunum [Sego- 
DUNUm]. The Ruteni Provinciales of course were 
neai^er to the Tectosages than tlie other Ruteni, and 
we may perhaps place them in tl’.at part of the 
departments of Aveyron and I'am which is south 
of theTarnis (Tam). It may be conjectured that 
part of the Ruteni wore added to the Provincia,either 
after the defeat of the Ruteni by Maximus, or after 
the conquest of Tolosa by Oaepio (b.g. 106.) [G.L.] 
RUTICLEI. [Ruoii.] 

KUTUBA (Rcja), a river of Liguria, which rises 
in the Maritime Alps, near the Col de Tende^ and flows 
into the sea at Vintimiglia (Albium Intemclium), 
Its name is found in Pliny (iii. 5. s. 7), who places 
it apparently to the W. of Albium Intemelium, 
whereas it really flows on the E. side of that town; 
Lucan also notices it among the streams which flow 
from the Apennines (ii. 422), and gives it the ; 
epithet of cavus,” from its flowing through a deep 
bed or ravine. From the mention of the Tiber ju.st 
after, some writers have supposed that he must 
mean another river of the name; but there is no 
reason to expect sucli strict geographical order from 
a poet, and the mention of the Macra a few lines 
lower down sufficiently shows that none such was 
intended. Vibius Sequester (p. 17) who makes the 
Rutuba fall into the Tiber, has obviously misunder¬ 
stood the passage of Lucan. [£. H. B.] 

RUTUBIS (Polyb. ap. Plin. v. 1; 'PouatSls, Ptol 
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iv. 5. § 1), k port of Slauretania, which must be 
identifled with the low rocky point of Mazagan. 
The town situated upon this was the last possessed 
by the Portuguese in MaroccOy and was abandoned 
by them in 1769. (Jackson, MaroccOy p. 104; 
Jemm. of Geogr. Soo. vol. vi. p. 306.) [E. B. J.] 
RU'TULI (^Po\nov\oi)y a people of ancient Italy, 
who, according to a tradition generally received in 
later times, were settled at a very early period in a 
part of Latium, a<ljoining the sea-coast, their capital 
city being Arden. The prominent part that they 
and their king Turnus bear in the legendary history 
of Aeneas and the Trojan settlement, especially in 
the form in which this has been worked up by 
Virgil, has given great celebrity to their name, 
but they appear to have been, in fact, even according 
to these very traditions, a small and unimportant 
people. TJioir king Turnus himself is represented 
a.s dependent on Latinus ; and it is certain that in 
the historical period Ardea was one of the cities of 
the Latin League (Dionys. v. 61), while the name of 
the Rutnli liad become merged in that of the Latin 
people. Not long before this indeed Livy represents 
the Kutuli as a still existing people, and the ai*ms of 
Tarquinius Superbus as directed against them when 
he proceeded to attack Ardea, just before his expul¬ 
sion. (Liv. i. 56, 57.) According to this narrative 
Ardea was not taken, but we learn from much better 
authority (the treaty between Rome and Carthage 
preserved by Polybius, iii. 22) that it had fallen 
under the power of the Romans before the close of 
the monarchy, and it is possible that the extinction 
of the Rutuli as an independent people may date from 
this period. The only other mention of the Rutuli 
wliich can bo called historical is that their name is 
found in the list given by Cato (ap. Priscian. iv. 4. 
p. 629) of the cities that took part in the founda¬ 
tion of the celebrated temple of Diana at Aricia, a 
list in all probability founded upon some ancient re¬ 
cord ; and it is remarkable that they here figure as 
distinct from the Ardcates. There were some ob¬ 
scure traditions in antiquity that represented Ardea 
jw founded by a colony from Argos [Ardea], and 
these are regarded by Niebuhr as tending to prove 
that the Rutuli were a Pelasgic race. (Nieb. vol. i. 
p. 44, vol. ii. p. 21.) Schwegler, on the other hand 
considers them as connected with the Etruscans^ and 
probably a relic of the period when that people had 
extended their dominion throughout Latium and 
Campania. This theory finds some support in the 
name of Turnus, which may probably be connected 
with Tyrrhenus, as well as in the union which the 
legend represents as subsisting between Turnus and 
the Etruscan king Mezentius. (Schwegler, Rom. 
Gesch. vol. i. pp. 330, 331.) But the whole subject 
is so mixed up with fable and poetical invention, 
that it is impossible to feel confidence in any such 
conjectures. [E. H.B.] 

RUTU'NIUM (It. Ant. p. 469), apparently a 
town of the Cornavii in the W. part of Britannia Ro- 
mana. Camden (p. 651) identifies it with RowUm in 
Shropshire^ Horsley (p.4l8) with Wem. [T. H. D.] 
KUTUTIAE (‘PotrrouTrtat, Ptol. ii, 3. § 27; in the 
Tab. Pent, and Not. Imp. Rutupae; in the Itin. 
Ant. liitupae, also Port us Rutupensis and Portus 
Ritupius: Adj. Rutupinus, Luc. Phars. vi. 67; Juv. 
iv. 141), a town of the Cantii on the E. coast of 
Britannia Prima, now Richborough in Kent. Ru- 
tupiae and Portus Rutupensis were probably distinct, 
the former being the city, the latter its lirbour at 
some little distance. The harbour was probably 
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Slonart not Sandwich ; which latter town seems to 
have sprang up under the Saxons, after Rutapiae 
had begun to fall into decaj, and was indeed pro¬ 
bably built with materials taken from it. Accord¬ 
ing to Camden (p. 244) the etymology of the name 
of Rutapiae is analogous to that of Sandwich^ being 
derived from the British Rhydtufethf signifying 
“ sandy bottoms*’; a derivation which seems much 
more probable than that from the Ruteni, a people 
who occupied the district in France now called La 
Roergve. The territory around the town was 
styled Rutupinus Ager (Auson. Parent, xviii. 8) 
and the coast Rutupinus Littus (Luc. 1. c.). Tlie 
latter was celebrated for its oysters, as the coast 
near Margate and Ueculver is to the present day. 
Large beds of oyster-shells have been found in the 
neighbourhood, at a depth of from 4 to 6 feet under 
ground. The port is undoubtedly that mentioned 
by Tacitus 38), under the erroneous name 

of Trutulensis Portus, as occupied by the fleet of 
Agricola. It was a safe harbour, and the usual 
and most convenient one for the passage between 
France and England. (Amm. Marc. xx. 1, xxvii. 
8. § 6.) The principal Roman remains at Jiich- 
horough are those of a castrum and of an amphi¬ 
theatre. The walls of tlio former present an exten¬ 
sive rnin, and on the N. side are in some places 
from 20 to 30 feet in height. Fragments of sculp¬ 
tured marbles found within their circuit show that 
the fortification must have contained some handsome 
buildings. The foundation walls of the amphi¬ 
theatre were excavated in 1849, and are the first 
remains of a walled building of that description 
discovered in England. There is a good de.scription 
of liichborough^ as it existed in tlio lime Of Henry 
VIII., in Leland’s Itinerary (vol. vii. p. 128, ed. 
Hearne). Leland mentions that many Roman coins 
were found there, which still continues to be the 
case. Other Roman antiquities of various descrip¬ 
tions have been discovered, as pottery, fibulae, orna¬ 
ments, knives, tools, &c. Rutupiae was under the 
jurisdiction of the Cotucs litoris Saxonici, and wius 
the station of the Legio Ilda Augusta. (^Notitia, 
c. 52.) A complete account of its remains will be 
found in Roach Smith’s Antiquities of JOchbrn^ough, 
London, 1850, [T. H. D.j 

RYSSADIUM ('Pv(r<r<£5iov 6pos, Ptol, iv, 6. § 8), 
“a mountain of Interior Libya, from which flows 
the Stacheir (^Gambia)^ making near it the lake 
Clonia; the middle of the mountain (or lake?) 
17® E. long., 11° N. lat,” (Ptol. I c.) This moun¬ 
tain terminated in the headland also called Ryssa- 
dium (‘Pvff<rci8<oy &Kpov)y the position of which is 
fixed by Ptolemy (iv. 6. § 6) at 8® 30' E. long., 
and 11° 30' N. lat. We assume, with Kcnnell and 
Leake, that Arsinarium is C. Verde^ a conjecture 
which can be made with more confidence because it 
is found that Ptolemy’s difference of longitude be¬ 
tween Arsinarium and Carthage is very nearly cor¬ 
rect,—according to that assumption this promontory 
must be looked for to the N. of the mouth of the 
Gambia, The mountain and lake must be assigned 
to that elevated region in which the Senegal and the 
Gambia take their rise, forming an appendage to the 
central highlands of Africa from which it projects 
northwards, like a vast promontory, into tlie Great 
Sahara, [E. B. J.] 
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SABA, SABAEI (2d^ or ta€al: Etk, 'S,a€a7ot, 
fern. Xaiala), were respectively the principal city 
and nation in Yemen, or Arabia Felix. [Arabia.] 
Ancient geographers differ considerably as to the 
extent of territory occupied by the Sabaeans, Era¬ 
tosthenes assigning to it a much larger area than 
Ptolemy. The difference may perhaps be reconciled 
by examining their respective accounts. 

Our knowledge of the Sabaeans is derived from 
three sources: the Hebrew Scriptures, the Greek 
historians and geographers, and the Roman poets 
and encyclopedists, Pliny, Solirius, &c. The Arabian 
geographers, also, throw some light upon this ancient 
and far-extending race. 

1. In the Hebrew genealogies (^Genesis, x. 6, 
XXV. 3) the Sabaeans are described as the de¬ 
scendants of Cush, the son of Ham. This de¬ 
scent was probably not so much from a single 
stem, as from several branches of Harnite origin; 
and as the tribes of the Sabaeans were numerous, 
some of them may have proceeded immediately from 
Cush, and others from later progenitors of the same 
stock. Thus one tribe descended from Seba, the sou 
of Cush, another from Jokshan, Abraham’s son by 
Keturah; a third from Sheba, the son of Riiamah— 
the "Ptyjxb. of tlie LXX. (Coiiijiare Psalm Ixxii. 
10; Asuia/i, xlv. 14; Ezekiel, xxvii. 22, 23, xxxviii. 
13.) The most ruateriul point in this pedigree is 
the fact of the pure Semitic blood of the Sabaeans. 
The Hebrew prophets agree in celebrating the 
stature and noble bearing, the enterprise and wealth 
of tliis nation, therein concurring witli the expres¬ 
sion of Agatharchides, who describes the Sabaeans 
as haying rk adyara d^ioXoycoTcpa. Their occu¬ 
pations appear to have been various, as would be the 
case with a nation so widely extended (“ Sabaei.. . 
ad utraque maria porrecti,” Plin. vi. 28. s. 32): 
for there is no doubt that in the south they were 
actively engaged in commerce, while in the north, on 
the borders of Idumea, they retained the picdatory 
habits of nomades. (Job, ii. 15.) The “ Queen 
of the South,” i. e. of Yemen or Sabaea, who was 
attracted to Palestine by the fame of Solomon, w'as 
probably an Arabian sovereign. It may be observed 
that Yemen and Saba have nearly the same import, 
each signifying the right hand ; for a pei'son turning 
his face to the rising sun has the south on his right, 
and thus Saba or Yemen, which was long regarded as 
the southern limit of the habitable zone, is the left- 
hand, or southern land, (Comp, Herod, iii, 107— 
113; Forster’s Geogr. of Arabia, vol i. pp. 24— 
38.) A river Sabis, in Carmania (Mela, iii. 8. § 4), 
and a chain of mountains Sabo, at the entrance of 
the Persian Gulf (Arrian, Periplus. M. Erythr., Upr} 
fiiyiara hty6fxfya 2d6a; comp. Ptol. vi. 7. § 23), 
apparently indicate an extension of the Sabaeans be¬ 
yond Arabia Proper. Tliat they rea<5hed to the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea is rendered probable by 
the circumstance that a city named Saba or Sabe 
stood there, about 36 miles S. of Podnu, in lat 
14° N. (Ptol. vi. 7. § 38, v. 22. § 14.) 

2. The first Greek writer who mentions the 
Sabaeans by name is Eratosthenes. His account, 
however, represents a more recent condition of this 
nation than is described by Artemidorus, or by Aga¬ 
tharchides, who is Sti’abo’s principal authority in 
his narrative of tlie Sabaeans. On the other hand, 
Diodorus Siculus professes to have compiled his 
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accounts of them from the historical books of the 
Aegyptian kings, which he consulted in the Alex- 
andreian Library. (Diod. iii. 38, 46.) There can 
be little question that Herodotus, although he does 
not name the Sabaeans, describes them in various 
passages, when speaking of the Arabians, the south¬ 
ernmost people of the earth. (Herod, ii. 86, iii. 107 
—113.) The commerce of Yemen with Phoenicia 
and Aegypt under the Pharaohs would render the 
name of the Sabaeans familiar in all the havens of 
the Red Sea and the eastern Mediterranean. The 
Aegyptians imported spices largely, since they em¬ 
ployed them in embalming the dead; and the Phoe¬ 
nicians required them for the Syrian markets, since 
perfumes have in all ages been both favourite 
luxuries and among the most popular medicines of 
the East. At the time when Ptolemy wrote (in the 
second century a.d.) their trade with Syria and 
Aegypt, as the carriers of the silks and spices so 
much in request at Rome, brought the Sabaeans 
within ken of the scientific geographer and of the 
learned generally. 

3. Accordingly, we meet in the Roman poets 
with numerous, although vague, allusions to the 
wealth and luxury of the Sabaeans. “ Molles,” “ di- 
vites,” “ beati,’’ are the cpitliets constantly applied 
to them. (See Catull. xi. 5; Propert. ii. 10. 16, 
ib. 29. 17, iii. 13. 8; Virgil, Georg, i. 57, ii. 150, 
Aeneid. i. 416; Horace, Carm. i. 29. 2, ii. 12. 24; 
Id. Epist. i. 6. 6, ib, 7. 36 ; Statius, Silv. iv. 8. 1 ; 
Senec. Hercules^ Get. v. 376.) The expedition of 
Aelius Gallus, indeed (ii. c. 24), may have tended 
to bring Southern Arabia more immediately under 
the notice of the Romans. But their knowledge 
was at best ve»7 limited, and rested less on facts 
than on rumours of Sabaean opulence and luxury. 
Pliny and the geographers are rather better in¬ 
formed, but even they had very erroneous conceptions 
of the physical or commercial ch.aracter of this nation. 
Not until the passage to India by the Cape had 
been discovered was Sabuea or Yemen really explored 
by Europeans. 

Assuming, then, that the Sjibeans were a widely- 
spread race, extending from the Persian Gulf to the 
]^d Sea, and running up to the borders of the 
desert in the Arabian peninsula, we proceed to exa¬ 
mine the grounds of their reputation for excessive 
opulence and luxury. A portion of their wealth 
was undoubtedly native; they supplied Aegypt and 
Syria from the remotest periods with frankincense 
and aromatics; and since the soil of Yemen is highly 
productive, they took in exchange, not the corn or 
wine of their neighbours, but the precious metals. 
But aromatics were by no means the capital source 
of their wealth. The Siibaeans possessed for many 
centuries the keys of Indian commerce, and were 
the intermediate factors between Aegypt and Syria, 
as these countries were in turn the Indian agents 
for Europe. During the Pharaonic eras of Aegypt, 
no attempt was made to disturb the monopoly of the 
Sabaeans in this traffic. Ptolemy Philadelphus (n.c. 
274) was the first Aegyptian sovereign who dis¬ 
cerned the value of the Red Sea and its harbours to 
his kingdom. He established his Indian emporium 
at Myos-Hormus or Arsinoe, and under his succes¬ 
sors Berenice, which was connected with Coptos on 
the Nile by a canal, shared the profits of this re¬ 
munerative trade. But even then the Sabaeans lost 
a small portion only of their former exclusive ad¬ 
vantages. They were no longer the carriers of 
Indian exports to Aegypt, but they were still the 
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importers of them from India itself. The Aegyptiaa 
fieets proceeded no further than the haven of Sab- 
batba or Mariaba; while the Sabaeans, long prior 
even to the voyage of Nearchus (b. c. 330), ventured 
across the ocean with the monsoon to Ceylon and 
the Malabar coast. Their vessels were of larger 
build than the ordinary merchant-ships of the 
Greeks, and their mariners were more skilful and 
intrepid than the Greeks, who, it is recorded, shrunk 
back with terror from the Indian Ocean. The track 
of the Sabaean navigators lay along the coast of Ge- 
drosia, since Nearchus found along its shores many 
Arabic names of places, and at Possem engaged a 
pilot acquainted with those seas. In proportion as 
luxury increased in the Syro-Macedonian cities (and 
their extravagance in the article of perfumes alone 
is recorded by Athenaeus, xii.), and subsequently 
in Rome, the Indian trade became more valuable to 
the Sabaeans. It was computed in the third century 
of the Empire, that, for every pound of silk brought 
to Italy, a pound of silver or even gold was sent to 
Arabia; and the computation might fairly be ex¬ 
tended to the aromatics employed so lavishly by the 
Romans at their banquets and funerals. (Comp. 
Petronius, c. 64, with Plutarch, Sulla^ c. 38.) 
There were two avenues of this traffic, one overland 
by Petra and the Elanitic gulf, the other up the 
Red Sea to Arsinoe, the Ptolemaic canal, and Alex- 
andreia. We may therefore fairly ascribe the extra¬ 
ordinary wealth of the Sabaeans to their long 
monopoly of the Indian trade. Their country, how¬ 
ever, was itself highly productive, and doubtless, from 
the general character of the Arabian peninsula, its 
southern extremity was densely populated. The 
Sabaeans are described by the Hebrew, the Greek, 
and the Arabian writers as a numerous people, of 
lofty stature, implying abundance of the means of 
life; and the recurrence of the name of Saba though- 
out tlie entire region between the Red Sea and Car- 
mania shows that they were populous and powerful 
enough to send out colonies. The general barrenness 
of the northern and central districts of Arabia drove 
the population down to the south. The highlands 
that border on the Indian Ocean are distinguished 
by the plenty of wood and water; the air is tem¬ 
perate, the animals are numerous (the horses of 
Yemen are strong and serviceable), and the fruits 
delicious. With such abundance at home the Sa¬ 
baeans were enabled to devote themselves to trade 
with undivided energy and success. 

Nothing more strikingly displays the ignorance 
of the ancient geographers as regards Sabaea than 
their descriptions of the opulence of the country. 
Their narratives are equally pompous and extrava¬ 
gant, According to Agatharchides and Diodorus, 
the odour of the spice-woods was so potent that the 
inhabitants were liable to apoplexies, and counter¬ 
acted the noxious perfumes by the ill odours of burnt 
goats'-hair and asphaltite. The decorations of their 
houses, their furniture, and even their domestic uten¬ 
sils were of geld and silver; they drank from vases 
blazing with gems; they used cinnamon chips for 
firewood; and no king could compete in luxury with 
the merchant-princes of the Sabaeans. We have only 
to remember the real or imputed sumptuoiisness of a 
few of the Dutch and English East India Companies’ 
merchants in the 18th centu» 7 , while the trade of 
the East was in a few hands, in order to appreciate 
the worth of these descriptions by Agatharchides 
and Diodorus. 

The delusions of the ancients were first dis- 
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polled by the traveller Niebuhr. {Description de 
VArabiCf p. 125.) He asserts, and he has not 
been contradicted, that Yemen neither produces 
now, nor ever could have produced, gold; but that, 
in the district of Saade, it has iron-mines' — a fact 
unnoticed by earlier describers, —which were worked 
when he visited the country. He states, moreover, 
that the native frankincense is of a very ordinary 
quality, Sabaea yielding only the species called Li- 
b4n, while the better sorts of that gum are imported 
from Sumatra^ Siam, and Java. The distance from 
which the superior kinds of myrrh, frankincense, 
nard, and cassia were fetched, probably gave rise 
to the strange talcs related about the danger of 
gathering them from the trees, with which the Sa- 
baeans regaled the Aegyptian and Greek merchants, 
and through them the Greek geographers also. One 
cause of danger alone is likely to have been truly re¬ 
ported : the spice-woods were the abode of venomous 
reptiles; one of which, apparently a purple cobra, was 
aggressive, and, springing on intruders, inflicted an 
incurable wound. The ancients, however, said and be¬ 
lieved that cinnamon was brouglitto Yemen by large 
birds, which build their nests of its cliips, and tliat 
the ledonum was combed from the beards of he-goats. 

The Sabaeans W'ere governed by a king. (Dion 
Cass. liii. 29.) One inexorable condition of the 
royal office was, that he should never quit his palace: 
found beyond its precincts, it was allowable to stone 
him to death. The rule which governed the succes¬ 
sion to the throne was singular. A certain number 
of noble families possessed equal chums to the crown: 
and the first child (females were eligible) born after 
an accession was presumptive heir to tlie reigning 
monarch. This seclusion of the king, and the 
strange mode of electing him, seem to indicate a 
sacerdotal influence, similar to that which regulates 
the choice of the Grand Lama and the homage paid 
to him by the Thibotians. 

The precise boundaries of Sabaea it is impossible 
to ascertain. The arf-a we have presumed i.s com¬ 
prised within the Arabian SeaVi., the Persian Gulf 
E., the Indian Ocean S., and an irregular line skirt¬ 
ing the Desert, and running up in a narrow point to 
Idumea N. 

Eor the principal divisions of the Sabaeans see the 
articles on Ai^abia ; Adramitak ; Minaei. 

The decline of the Sabaeans seems to have pro¬ 
ceeded from two causes: (1) the more direct inter¬ 
course of the Aegypto-Greeks with India, and (2) 
the rivalry of the powerful tribe of the Homeritae, 
who subjugated them. In the account of their 
eastern trs&c, and of the characteristics of their 
land, we have traced the features of the race. Com¬ 
pared with the Arabs of the Desert, the Sabaeans 
were a highly civilised nation, under a regular go¬ 
vernment, and, as a mercantile community, jealous of 
the rights of property. The author of the Peri plus 
remark upon similar security among the Adramitae; 
the interests of the merchant had curbed and softened 
the natural ferocity of the Arab. This also, according 
to Niebuhr {Descript, de 1 Arabic, p. 315), is still 
observable in Yemen, in comparison with the inland 
provinces of Hejdz, and Neged, [W. B. D.] 

SABA. Three cities of this name are distinguished 
by ancient geographers: the name indeed was a 
common appellation of towns, and signified head of 
the province, or of its lesser ^visions. (Comp. Plin. 
vi. 28. s. 32.) 

1. Steph. B. s. v. Z^aSas, Agatharch. ap. 

Phot p. 6d)| was the chief city of the Sabaeans. It 
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is described by Diodorus (iii. 46) as situated upon 
a lofty wooded hill, and within two days’ journey of 
the frankincense country. The position of Saba is, 
however, quite uncertain: Mannert {Geogr. der 
GHech. u. Rom. vol. vi. pt. i. p. 66) places it at the 
modern Saade: other geographers identify it with 
March [Mariaba] ; and again Sabbatha, both from 
its site in the interior and its commercial importance, 
seems to have a good title to be considered as Saba 
{'Zd€i) of Agatharchides) or Sheba, the capital of the 
Sabaeans. 

2. (2a^77,Ptol. vi. 7. §§ 38,42; Plin. vi. 23. s.34), 
was also seated in the interior of the Sabaean territory, 
26 miles NE. of Aden. Niebuhr {Descript, de VAra¬ 
bic, vol. ii. p. 60) identifies it with the modern Saaha. 

3. (ZdSai, Strab. xvii. p. 771 ; Y,a€dr, Ptol, 

iv. 7. § 8), on the western shore of the Red Sea, 
was the capital city of the Sabaeans, and its har¬ 
bour was the Sabaiticum Os {^aiairiKoy ardpa, 
Strab. xvii. p. 770). The position of Sabae, like 
that of so many Aethiopian races and cities, is very 
uncertain. Some writers place it at the entrance of 
the Arabian gulf (Heeren, Ilistor. Researches, vol. 
i. p. 333); others carry it up as high as the bay of 
Adule, lat. 15*^ N. Bruce {Travels, vol. iii. p. 144) 
identifies the modern Azah with the Sabae, and 
places it between the tropics and the Abyssinian 
higldanJs. Combes and Tamisier ( Voyages, vol. i. 
p. 89) consider the island Massowa to have a better 
claim: while Lord Valentia {Travels, vol. ii. p. 47) 
finds Sabae at Pori Moimington. But although 
neither ancient geographers nor modem travellers 
are agreed concerning the site of the Aethiopian 
Sabae, tliey accord in placing it on the sea-coast 
of the kingdom or island of Meroe, and between 
the Sinus Avalites and the bay of Adule, i. e. 
between the 12th and 15th degrees of N. latitude. 
On the opposite sliore were seated the Sabaeans 
of Arabia, and as there was much intercourse 
between the populations of the opposite sides of 
the Red Sea, tlio Aethiopian Sabaeans may have 
been a colony from Arabia. Both races are de¬ 
scribed as lofty in stature and opulent {Psalm 
IxxiL; 1 Kings, x. 1; Isaiah, xlv. 14), and tills 
description will apply equally to the Sabaeans who 
dwelt in the spice country of Arabia, and to those 
who enjoyed almost a monopoly of the Libyan spice- 
trade, and were not far removed from the gold¬ 
mines and the emerald and topaz-quarries of the Ae¬ 
gyptian and Aethiopian mountains. The remarkable 
personal beauty of the Sabaeans is confirmed by the 
monuments ofUpper Nubia, and was probably reported 
to the Greek geographers by the slave-dealers, to 
whom height and noble features would be a recom¬ 
mendation. The Sabaeans, at least in earlier pe¬ 
riods, may be regarded as one of the principal tribes 
of the Aethiopian kingdom of Meroe. [Merge.] 
Jo.sephus {AnLiq. ii. 5) affirms that the Queen of 
Sheba or Saba came from this region, and that it bore 
the name of Saba before it was known by that of 
Meroe. There seems also some affinity between the 
word Saba and the name or title of the kings of the 
Aethiopians, Saba-co. [W. B. D.] 

SABADl'BAE (^a€abu^ai v^aoi, Rtol. vii. 2. 
§ 28), three islands, mentioned by Ptolemy, in the 
neighbourhood of the Aurea Chersonesus in India 
extra Gangem. From the great resemblance of the 
name, it is not unlikely that he has confounded it 
with that of the island of labadius (or Sabadius), now 
Java, which he mentions in his next section. [1a- 
BAPIU8.] [V.] 
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SABAGE'NA (Xc^dyrivaf XaSdyupaf or 
yiva>\ a town in Lesser Armenia, is mentioned only 
by Ptolemy (r, 7. § 10) as belonging to tbe pre¬ 
fecture of Laviniane, [L. S.] 

SABALINGII (SaffoAlyyjoi), a German tribe, 
placed by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 11) above the Saxones 
in the Cimbrian peninsula, the modem Schleswig. 
In the absence of all further information about them, 
it has been inferred, from the mere resemblance of 
name, that they dwelt in and about the place called 
Sabykolm in the island of Laland. [L. S.] 

SABA'RIA (Saouapla), an important town in 
the north of Upper Pannonia, was situated in a plain 
between the river Arrabo and the De.^erta Boiorum, on 
the road from Carnuntum to Poetovium. The town, 
which seems to have been an ancient settlement of 
the Boii, derived its importance partly from the ferti¬ 
lity of the plain in which it was situated, and partly 
from the fact that it formed a kind of central point at 
which several roads met. The emperor Claudius 
raised it to the rank of a Roman colony, whence it 
received the surname of Claudia. (Plin. iii. 27; 
Ptol. ii. 15. § 4.) In this town Septimius Sevems 
was proclaimed Augustus (Aurel. Viet. 19), 
and the emperor Valcntinian resided there some 
time. (Amm. Marc. xxx. 5.) Owing to this and 
other circumstances, the town rose to a high degree 
of prosperity during the latter peiiod of the Roman 
Empire; and its ancient greatness is still attested by 
its numerous remains of temples and aqueducts. 
Many statues, inscriptions, and coins also have been 
found at Stein am Angei^ which is the modern 
name, or, as the Hungarians call it, Szombathely. 
(^Jt. Ant. pp. 233, 261, 262, 434 ; Orelli, hucrlpt. 
n. 200 and 1789; Scheinwisner, Antiquitates Sa- 
hatnae, p. 45; Muchar, Norictm, i. p. 167.) [L. S.] 

SABARICUS SINUS. [Indicus Oceanus.] 

SABATA or SABDATA (Plin. vi. 27. s. 31), a 
town of Assyria, probably the same place as the 
^a€a$d of Zosimus (iii. 23), which that writer de¬ 
scribes as 30 stadia from the ancient Seleuceia. It 
is also mentioned by Abulfeda (p. 253) under the 
name of Sabath. 

SABATIA VADA. [Vada Sabatia.] 

SABATPNUS LACUS (^dgara Mpurj, Strab.: 
Lago di Bracciano), one of the most considerable 
of tbe lakes of Etruria, which, as Strabo observes, was 
the most southerly of them, and consequently the 
nearest to Rome and to the sea. (Strab. v. p. 226.) 
It is, like most of the other lakes in tlie same region, 
formed in the crater of an extinct volcano, and has 
consequently a very regular basin-like form, with a 
circuit of about 20 miles, and is surrounded on all 
sides by a ridge of hills of no great elevation. It is 
probable that it derived its name from a town of the 
name of Sabate, which stood on its shores, but the 
rame is not found in the geographers, and the only 
positive evidence of its existence is its mention in 
the Tabula as a station on the Via Claudia. (^Tab. 
Pefit) The lake itself is called Sabata by Strabo, 
and Sabate by Festus, from whom we learn that it 
gave name to the Sabatine tribe of the Roman citi¬ 
zens, one of tliose which w'as formed out of the new 
citizens added to the state in b. c. 387. (Liv. vi. 
4,6; Vest. s. V. Sabatinay pp. 342, 343.) Silina 
Italicus speaks of the “ Sabatia stagna in the plural 
(viii. 492), probably including under the name the 
much smaller lake in the same neighbourhood called 
the Lacus Alsietinus or Lago di Martignano. Tbe 
flame tradition was report^ of this lake as of the 
Ciminian, and of many others, that there was a city 
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swallowed up by it, tbe remains of which conld stiH 
occasionally be seen at the bottom of its clear waters. 
(Sotion, de Mir. Font. 41, where we should cer¬ 
tainly read Sd^aTor for IScbcaros.) It abounded in 
fish and wild-fowl, and was even stocked artificially 
with fish of various kinds by the luxurious Romans 
of late times. (Oolumell. viii. 16.) 

The Tabula places Sabate at the distance of 36 
miles from Rome, but this number is much beyond 
the truth. The true distance is probably 27 miles, 
which would coincide with a site near the W. ex¬ 
tremity of the lake about a mile beyond the modem 
town of Bracciano, where there are some ruins of 
Roman date, probably belonging to a villa. (^Tab. 
Pent; Holsten. Not. ad Cluver.p. 44; Westphal, 
Bom. KampagnCy pp. 156, 158.) The town of 
Braccianoy which now gives name to the lake, dates 
only from the middle ages and probably does not 
occupy .an ancient site. [E. H. B.] 

SABATUS. 1. (5a55ato), a river of Samnium, 
in the country of the Hirpini, and one of the tribu- 
tarics of the Calor (Calore)y with which it unites 
under the walls of Beneventum. [Calor.] The 
name of tbe nver is not found in any ancient autlior, 
but Livy mentions the Sabatini among the Cam¬ 
panians who were punished for their defection to 
Hannibal in the Second Punic War. (Liv. xxvi. 
33, 34.) These may mean generally the people of 
the valley of Sabatus, or there may have been, as 
supposed by Cluver, a town of the same name on 
the banks of the river. (Cluver. Ital. p. 1199.) 

2. {Savuto), a river of Bruttium, on the W. coast 
of the peninsula, flowing into the sea between 
Amantea and Capo Suvero. Its name is known 
only from the Itineraries, from which we learn that 
it was crossed by the high-road toRhegium 18 miles 
S. of Consentia {Cosenza)y a distance which, com¬ 
bined with the name, clearly identifies it with the 
modern Savuto. {Jtin. Ant. pp. 105, 110.) It is 
generally identified by geographers with the Ocinarus 
of Lycophron, on the banks of which the Greek city 
of Terina was situated; but this assumption rests on 
no sufficient grounds. [Terina.] [E. H. B.] 

SABBATA or SABBATIA. [Vada Saba¬ 
tia.] 

SABBATHA (2<£gga0o, Ptol. vi. 7. § 38; Sa- 
botha, Plin. vi. 28. s. 32), was the capital of the 
Adramitae, a Sabaean tribe inhabiting the S. coast 
of Arabia Felix (lat. 14° N.). [Adramitae.] 
Its inhabitants are called Sabbathae by Festus Avi- 
enus (^Descr. Orb. Terr. v. 1136). Sabbatha was 
seated far inland, on the coast of a navigable river 
(Prion?) — an unusual circumstance in that re¬ 
gion, where the streams are brief in their course 
and seldom navigable. (^Peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 
15.) If it really contained sixty temples within its 
walls, Sabbatha must have ranked second to none of 
the cities of Arabia. Its monopoly of the Indian 
trade doubtless rendered it a wealthy and important 
place. At no other haven on the coast were the spices, 
gums, and silks of India permitted to be landed: 
if exposed to sale elsewhere, they were confiscated, 
and their vendors punished with death. They were 
conveyed up the river to Sabbatha in boats made of 
leather, strained over wooden frames. One gate 
alone — probably for the convenience of detecting 
fraud — of Sabbatha was assigned to this branch of 
commerce; and after the bales had been examined, 
the goods were not handed over to their owners 
until a tithe had been deducted for a dei^ named 
Sabis (=s dominos), and also a portion (or tl^e king* 
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Geographera attempt to' identify Sabbatha with Ma- 
riaba (^Mar^')y but the proofs of their identity are 
unsatisfactory ; and it may even be questioned 
whether Sabbatha be not an elongated form of Saba, 
a common appellation for cities in Arabia Felix. 
The Kaidratfoy of Strabo (xvi. p. 768) is sup¬ 
posed by his translator Groskurd (vol. iii. p. 287) 
to be an error for IZaSdravop, and the latter to bo 
a foi-m of Sabbatha. [See Makiaba, Vol. II. p. 
274,] [W.B.D.] 

SABI'NI (%aSivoi), a people of Central Italy, 
who inhabited the rugged mountain country on the 
W. of the central chain of the Apennines, from the 
sources of the Nar and Velinus to the neighbourhood 
of Reate, and from thence southwards as far as the 
Tiber and the Anio. They were bounded on the N. 
and W. by the Umbrians and Etruscans, on the NE. 
by Picenum, from which they were separated by the 
main ridge of the Apennines; on the E. by the 
Vestini, the Marsi and Aequiculi, and on the S. by 
Latium. Their country thus formed a narrow strip, 
extending about 85 miles in length from the lofty 
group of the Apennines above Nursia, in which the 
Nar takes its rise (now called the Monti della SibUla)^ 
to the junction of the Tiber and Anio, within a few 
miles of Rome. The southern limit of the Sabines 
had, however, undergone many changes; in Pliny’s 
time it was fixed as above stated, the Anio being 
generally received as the boundary between them 
and Latium; hence Pliny reckons Fidenae and No- 
mentum Sabine cities, though there is good ground 
for assigning them both in earlier times to the 
Latins, and Ptolemy again includes them both in 
Latium. Strabo, on the other hand, describes the 
Sabine territory as extending as far as Nomentum, 
by which he probably means to include the latter 
city; while Eretum, which was only about 3 miles 
N. of Nomentum, seems to have been universally 
considered as a Sabine city. (Strab. v. p. 228; Plin. 
iii. 5. 8. 9, 12. 8. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 62.) In like 
manner Pliny includes the important city of Tibur 
among the Sabines, though it was certainly com¬ 
monly reckoned a Latin city, and never appears in 
the early history of Rome in connection with the 
Sabines. The fact appears to bo, that the frontier 
betweeh the Sabines and Latins was in early times 
constantly fluctuating, as the Sabines on the one 
hand were pressing down from the N., and on the 
other were driven back in their turn by the arms of 
the Romans and Latins. But on the division of 
Italy into regions by Augustus, the Anio was esta¬ 
blished as the boundary of the First Region, and for 
this reason was considered by Pliny as the limit 
also between the Latins and Sabines. (Plin 1. c.) 
It is remarkable that no name fur the country is 
found in ancient writers, standing in the same re¬ 
lation to that of the people which Samnium does to 
Samnites, Latium to Latini, &c.: it is called only 
“ the land of the Sabines ” (Sabinorum ager, or Sa- 
binus ager, Liv. i. 36, ii. 16, &c.; Tac. Bist iii. 78), 
and Roman writers would say “ in Sabinis versari, in 
Sabinos proficisci,” &c. The Greeks indeed used ^ 
:ia€lvri for the name of tlie country (Strab. v. pp. 219, 
228, &C.; Steph. Byz. s. f>.), which is called to the 
present day by the Roman ]penstmtrjLa Sabina, but we 
do not find any corresponding form in Latin authors. 

All ancient authors agree in representing the 
Sabines as one of the most ancient races of Italy, 
and as constituting one of the elements of the Roman 
people, at the same time that they were the pro¬ 
genitors of the for more numerous races which had 
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spread themselves to the E. and S., under the names 
of Picentes, Peligni, and Samnites, the W of whom 
bad in their turn become the parents of the Frentani, 
the Lucanians, Apulians and Bruttians. The minor 
tribes of the Marsi, Marrucini and Vestini, were also 
in all probability of Sabine origin, though we have 
no distinct testimony to this effect [Marsi], These 
various races are often comprehended by modern 
writers under the general name of Sabellian, which 
is convenient as an ethnic designation; hut there is 
no ancient authority for this use of the word, which 
was first introduced by Niebuhr (vol. i. p. 91). Pliny 
indeed in one passage says that the Samnites were 
also called Sabelli (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17), and this is 
confirmed by Strabo (v. p. 250). Sabellus is found 
also in Livy and other Latin writers, as an adjective 
form for Samnite, though never for the name of the 
nation (Liv. viii. 1, x. 19); but it is frequently also 
used, especially by the poets, simply as an equivalent 
for the adjective Sabine. (Virg. fr. ii. 167, Aew. 

vii. 665; llor. Carm. iii. 6.37; Juv, iii, 169.) 

But notwithstanding the important position of the 
Sabines in regard to the early histoiy and ethno¬ 
graphy of Itiily, we have very little information as 
to their own origin or affinities. Strabo calls them 
a very ancient race and autochtlions (v. p. 228), 
which may be understood a.9 meaning that there 
was no account of their immigration or origin which 
he considered worthy of credit. He distinctly rejects 
as a fiction the notion tliat they or their Samnite 
descendants were of Laconian origin (76. p. 250); 
an idea which was very probably suggested only by 
fancied resemblances in their manners and institu¬ 
tions to those of Sparta (Dionys. ii. 49). But this 
notion, though not countenanced by any historian of 
authority, was taken up by the Roman poets, who 
frequently allude to the Lacedaemonian descent of 
the Sabines (Ovid. Fast. i. 260, iii. 230; Sil. Ital. 
ii. 8, viii. 412, &c.), .and adopted also by some prose 
writers (Pint. Rom. 16; Hygin. ap. Serv. ad Aen. 

viii. 638). A much more important statement is 
that preserved to us by Dionysius on the authority 
of Zenodotus of Troezen, which represents the Sabines 
.*is an offshoot of the Umbrian race (Dionys. ii. 49). 
The authority of Zenodotus is indeed in itself not 
worth much, and his statement as reported to us is 
somewhat confused; but many analogies would lead 
us to the same conclusion, that the Sabines and 
Umbrians were closely cognate races, and branches 
of the same original stock. We learn from the 
Eugubine tables that Sancus, the tutelary divinity of 
the Sabine nation, was an object of especial worship 
with the Umbrians also; the same documents prove 
that various other points of the Sabine religion, 
which are spoken of as peculiar to that nation, 
were in fact common to the Umbrians also (Klenze, 
Philol. Abhandl. p. 80). Unfortunately the Sabine 
language, which would have thrown much liglit uf)on 
the subject, is totally lost; not a single inscription 
has been preserved to us; but even the few words 
recorded by ancient writers, though many of them, 
as would naturally be the case in such a selection, 
words peculuvr to the Sabines, yet are abundantly 
sufficient to show that there could be no essential 
difference between the language of the Sabines and 
their neighbours, the Umbrians on the one side, and 
the Oscans on the other (Klenze, 1. c.; Donaldson, 
VarronianuB, p. 8). The general similarity between 
their dialect and that of the Oscan was probably the 
cause that they adopted with facility in the more 
southern regions of Italy, which they had conquered. 

3k 
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the language of their Oscan subjects; indeed all the 
extant inscriptions in that language may be consi¬ 
dered as Sabello-Oscan, and have probably received 
some influence from the language of the conquerors, 
though we have no means of estimating its amount. 
The original Sabines appear to have early lost the 
use of their own language, and adopted the general 
use of Latin; which, considering the rugged and 
secluded character of their country, and their pri¬ 
mitive habits of life, could hardly have been the 
case, had the two languages been radically distinct. 

On the wnole, therefore, we may fairly conclude 
that the Sabines were only a branch of the same 
great family witli the Oscans, Latins, and Umbrians, 
but apparently most closely related to the last of 
the three. Their name is generally derived from 
that of Sabus, who is represented as a son of Sancus, 
the chief tutelary divinity of the nation. (Cato, ap. 
Dionys. ii.49; Sil. Ittil. viii. 422; Sorv. ad Aen. viii. 
638.) But another etymology given by ancient 
wi iters derives it from their religious habits and 
devotion to the worship of the gods. (Varr. ap. Fest. 
p. 343; Plin. iii. 12. s. 17.) This last derivation 
in fact comes to mucli the same thing with the 
preceding one, for the name of Sabus (obviously a 
mythological personage) i.s itself connecte<l with the 
Greek and with the word “sevum” found in 
tlie Eugubine tables in the sense of venerable or 
holy, just as Smciis is with the Latin “ sanctus,” 
“ sancirc,” &c. (l)onal<ls(»n, L c.) 

The original abode of the Sabines was, according 
to Cato, in the upper valley of the A tern us, about 
Amiternum, at the foot of the loftiest group of the 
Apennines. We cannot indeed understand literally, 
at le-ast as applying to the whole nation, his asser¬ 
tion (as quot(!<l by Dionysius) tliat they proceeded 
from a village called Testrina, near Amiternum 
ap. Dionya. i. 14, ii. 40); though this may 
have been true of the particular band or clan which 
invaded and occupied Ueate. But there is no reason 
to iloubt the general fact that the Siibincs, at the 
earliest pernsl when their name appears in history, 
occupied the lofty mountain group in question with 
its adjacent valleys, wliich, from the peculiar con¬ 
figuration of this part of the Apennines, would afford 
natural aud convenient outlets to their migrations 
in all directions. [Ai*knninus,] The .sending forth 
of these migrations, or national colonies, as they 
may be called, was connected with an ancient 
custom which, though not unknown to the other 
nations of Italy, seems to have been more peculiarly 
characteristic of the Sabines — the Ver Sacrum or 
“ sacred spring.” This consisted of dedicating, by a 
solemn vow, usually in time of pressure from war or 
famine, all the produce of the coming year, to some 
deity: Mamers or Mars seems to have been the one 
commonly selected. The cattle bom in that year 
were accordingly sacrificed to the divinity chosen, 
while the children wore allowed to grow up to man’s 
estate, and were then sent forth in a b^y to find 
for themselves new places of abode beyond the limits 
of their native country. (Strab, v. p. 250; Fost. 
8.W, Mamertini^ p. 158, Sacrani, p. 321, Vei* 
Saci'um^ p. 379 ; Sisenna, ap. Non. p. 622 ; Varr. 
R R. Hi. 16. § 29; Liv. xxii. 9,10.) Such colonies 
were related by tradition to have given origin to 
the nations of the Picentes, the Samnites, and the 
l^irpini, and in accordance with the notion of their 
consecration to Mars they were reported to have 
been guided by a woodpecker, or a wolf, the animals 
peculiarly connected with that deity. (Strab. v. 
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pp. 240, 250; Fest pp. 106, 212.) We have no 
statements of the period at which these successive 
emigrations towards the E. and S. took place: all 
that is known of the early history of the nations 
to which they gave rise will be found in the re¬ 
spective articles, and we shall here content ourselves 
with tracing that of the Sabines themselves, or the 
people to whom that appellation continued to be 
confined by the Romans. 

These, when they first emerged from their upland 
valleys into the neighbourhood of Heate, found that 
city, as well as the surrounding territory, in the pos¬ 
session of a people whom Dionysius calls Aborigines, 
and who, finding themselves unable to withstand the 
pressure of the Sabines, withdrew, after the capture 
of their capital city of Lista, towards the lower 
valley of the Tiber, where they settled themselves in 
Latium, and finally became one of the constituent 
elements of the Latin people. (Cato, ap, Dionys. 
i. 14, ii. 48, 49.) [Aboriqinks; Latium.] Mean¬ 
while the ikbincs, after they had firmly established 
themselves in the possession of Reate and its neigh- 
bourho(xl, gradually pressed on towards the S. and 
W., and occupied the wliole of the hilly and rugged 
country which extends from Reato to tlie plain of 
tlie Tiber, and from tho neighbourhood of Ocriculum 
to that of Tibur (Tivoli.') (Dionys. ii. 49.) The 
conquest and colonisation of this extensive tract 
was probably the work of a long time, but at the 
first dawn of history we find the Sabines already 
established on the left bank of the Tiber down to 
within a few miles of its confluence with the Anio; 
and at a period little subsequent to the foundation 
of Rome, they pu.shod on their advanced posts still 
further, and established themselves on tho Quirinal 
hill, at the very gates of tho rising city. Tho his¬ 
tory of the Sabines under T’itus Tatius, of the wars 
of that king with Romulus, and of the settlement 
of tho Sabines at Romo upon equal terms with tho 
Latin inhabitants, so that tho two became gradually 
blended into one people, has been so mixed up with 
fables and distorted by poetical and mythological 
legends, that we m.ay well despair of recovering tho 
truth, or extricating the real history from tho maze 
of various and disconlant traditions; but it does not 
the less represent a real series of events. It is an 
unquestionable historical fact that a largo part of 
tho population of tho city was of Sabine origin, and 
the settlement of that people on the Quirinal w 
attested by numerous local traditions, which there is 
certainly no reason to doubt. (Schwegler, Rom, 
Gesch. vol. i. pp. 243, 478, &c.) 

We cannot attempt here to discuss the various 
theories that have been suggested with a view to 
explain tho real nature of the Sabine invasion, and 
tho origin of the legends connected with them. One 
of the most plausible of these is that which sup¬ 
poses Rome to have been really conquered by the 
Sabines, and that it was only by a subsequent 
struggle that the Latin settlers on the Palatine 
attained an equality of rights, (Ihne, Researches 
into the Uistory of the Roman Constituiion^ p. 44, 
Ac.; Schwegler, vol. i. pp. 491—493.) It cannot 
bo denied that this view has much to recommend 
it, and explains many obscure points in the early 
history, but it can be scarcely regarded as based on 
such an amount of evidence as would entitle it to be 
received as a historical fact. 

The Sabine influence struck deep into the cha¬ 
racter of the Roman people; but its effect was es¬ 
pecially prominent in its bearing on their sacred 
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rites, and on their sacerdotal as well as religious in¬ 
stitutions. This is in entire accordance with the 
character given of the Sabines by Varro and Pliny; 
and it is no wonder therefore that the traditions of 
the Romans generally ascribed to Numa, the Sabine i 
king, the whole, or by far the greater part, of the 
religious institutions of their country, in the same 
manner as they did the military and political ones 
to his predecessor Romulus. Numa, indeed, be¬ 
came to a great extent the representative, or rather 
the impersonation of the Sabine element of the 
Homan people; at the same time that he was so 
generally regarded as the founder of all religious 
rites and institutions, that it became customary to 
ascribe to him even those which were certainly not 
of Sabine origin, but belonged to the Latins or were 
derived from Alba. (Ambrosch, Studkn^ pp. 141 
—148; Schwegler, R. O. vol.i. pp. 543, 554.) 

Throughout these earliest traditions concerning 
the relations of the Sabines with Rome, Cures is 
the city that appears to take the most prominent 
part. Tatius himself was king of Cures (Dionys. 
ii. 36); and it was thither also that tlie piitricians 
sent, after the interregnum, to seek out the wise 
and pacific Numa. (Liv. i. 18; Dionys. ii. 58.) A 
still more striking proof of the connection of the 
Roman Sabines with Cures was found in the name 
of Quirites, which came to be eventually applied to 
the whole Roman people, and wliich was commonly 
considered as immediately derived from that of Cures. 
(Liv. i. 13; Varr. L, L. vi. 68; Dionys. ii. 46; 
Strab. V. p. 228.) But this etymology is, to say 
the least, extremely doubtful; it is far more probable 
that the name of Quirites was derived from “ quiris,” 
a spear, and meant merely “ spearmen ” or “ war¬ 
riors,” just as Quirinus was the “ spoar-god,” or 
god of war, closely connected, though not identical 
with, Mamers or l^rs. It is certain also that this 
superiority of Cures, if it ever really existed, ceased 
at a very early period. No subsequent allusion to it is 
found in Roman liistorv, and the city itself was in his¬ 
torical times a very inconsiderable place. [Cukes.] 
The clo.se union thus established between the 
Romans and the Sabines who had settled themselves 
on the Quirinal did not secure the rising city from 
hostilities with the rest of the nation. Already in 
the reign of Tullus Hostilius, the successor of Numa, 
we find that monarch engaged in hostilities with the 
Sabines, whose territory he invaded. The decisive 
battle is said to have taken place at a forest called 
Silva Malitiosa, the site of which is unknown. (Liv. 
i, 30; Dionys. hi, 32, 33.) During the reign of 
Ancus Marcius, who is represented as himbclf of 
Sabine descent (he was a grandson of Numa), no 
hostilities with the Sabines occur ; but his successor 
Tarquinius Priscus was engaged in a war with that 
people which appears to have been of a formidable 
description. The Sabines, according to Livy, began 
hostilities by crossing the Anio ; and after their final 
defeat we are told that they were deprived of Col- 
latia and the adjoining territory. (Liv. i. 36—38; 
Dionys. iii. 55—66.) Cicero also speaks of Tarquin 
as repulsing the Sabines from the very walls of the 
city. (Cic. de Rep, ii. 20.) There seems there¬ 
fore no doubt that they had at this time extender 
their power to the right bank of the Anio, and mad( 
themselves masters of a considerable part of the 
territory which had previously belonged to the Latins. 
From this time no further mention of them occurs 
in the histo^ of Rome till after the expulsion of thi 
kings; but in b. c. 504, after the repulse of Porsena, 
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a Sabine war again broke out, and from this time 
that people appears almost as frequently among the 
enemies of Rome, as the Veientes or the Volscians. 
But the renewal of hostilities was marked by one in- 
ident, which exercised a permanent effect on Roman 
history. The whole of one clan of the Sabines, 
leaded by a leader named Atta Clausus, di.ssenting 
rom the policy of their countrymen, migrated in a 
>ody to Rome, where they were welcomed as citizens, 
and gave rise to the powerful family and tribe of tlio 
Claudii. (Liv. ii. 16 ; Dionys. v. 40 ; Virg. Aen, 
ii. 708; Tac. xi. 24; Appian, Rom. i. Fr. 11.) 
t is unnecessary to recapitulate in detail the ac¬ 
counts of the petty wars with the Sabines in the early 
ages of the Republic, which present few featuies of 
historical interest. They are of much the same ge¬ 
neral character as tho.se with the Veientes and the 
Volscians, but for some reason or other seem to have 
been a much less favourite subject for popular legend 
and national vanity, and therefore afford few of tliose 
itriking incidents and romantic episodes with which 
the others have been adorned. Livy indeed disposes 
of them for the most part in a very summary manner; 
but they are related in considerable detail by Diony¬ 
sius. One thing, however, is evident, that neither 
the power nor the spirit of the Sabines had been 
roken ; as they are represented in b. c. 469, as 
carrying their ravages up to the very gates of Rome; 
and even in n. c. 449, wlien the decisive victory of 
M. Horatius was followed by the capture of the 
Sabine camp, we arc told that it was found full of 
booty, obtained by the plunder of the Roman terri¬ 
tories. (Liv. ii. 16, 18, &c., iii. 26, 30, 38, 61-— 
63 ; Dionys. v, 37—47, vi. 31, &c.) On this, as 
on several other occasions, Erctum appears as the 
frontier town of the Sabines, where they establi.slied 
their head-quarters, and from w hence they made in¬ 
cursions into the Roman territory. 

There is nothing in the accounts transmitted to us 
of this victory of !RI. Horatius over the Sabines to 
distinguish it from numeroOs otlior instances of simi¬ 
lar successes, but it seenfs to have been really oi 
importance ; at least it wafe followed by the remark¬ 
able result that the war.s with the Sabines, whicli 
for more than fifty years had' been of such perpetual 
recurrence, ceased altogether frtnn this time, and for 
more tlmn a century and a half the name of the 
Sabines is scarcely mentioned in liistory. The cir¬ 
cumstance is the more remarkable, because during 
a great part of ibis interval the Romans were en¬ 
gaged in a fierce contest with the Saiimites, the de¬ 
scendants of the Sabines, but who do not appear to 
have maintained any kind of political relation with 
their progenitors. Of the tenns of the peace which 
subsisted between the Sabines and Romans during 
this period we have no account. Niebuhr’s conjec¬ 
ture that they enjoyed the rights of isopolity with 
the Romans (vol. ii. p. 447) is certainly without 
foundation; and they appear to have maintained a 
position of simple neutrality. We are equally at a 
loss to understand what should have induced them 
at length suddenly to depart from this policy, but 
in the year b. c. 290 we find the Sabines once more 
in arms against Rome. They wore, however, easily 
vanquished. The consul M’. Curius Dentatus, who 
had already put an end to the Third Samnite War, 
next turned his arms against the Sabines, and re¬ 
duced them to submission in the course of a single 
campaign. (Liv. Epit. xi.; Viet. Vir, III. 33; 
One. iii. 22; Flor. i. 15.) They were severely 
punished for their defection; great numbers of pri- 
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Boners were sold as slaves; the remaining citizens 
were admitted to the Roman franchise, but without 
the right of suffrage, and their principal towns were 
redact to the subordinate condition of Praefecturae. 
(Veil. Pat i. 14; Festus, s, v. Praefecturae; Serv. ad 
Aen. vii. 709, whose statement can onlj refer to 
this period, though erroneously transferred by him 
to a much earlier one.) The right of suffrage was, 
however, granted to them about 20 years later 
(b. c. 268); and from this time the Sabines en¬ 
joyed the full rights of Roman citizens, and were 
included in the Sergian tribe. (Veil. Pat. L c.; Cic. 
pro Balb. 13, in Vatin. 15.) This circumstance 
at once separated them from the cause of the other 
nations of Italy, including their own kinsmen the 
Samnites, Picentes, and Peligni, during the great 
contest of the Social AVar. On that occasion the 
Sabines, as well as the Latins and Campanians, were 
arrayed on behalf of Rome. 

The last occasion on which the name of the 
Sabines as a people is found in history is during 
the Second Punic War, when they came forward 
in a body to furnish volunteers to the army of 
Scipio. (Liv. xxviii. 45.) After their incorpora¬ 
tion with the Roman state, we scarcely meet with 
any separate notice of them, thougli they continued 
to be regarded as among the bravest and hardiest of 
the subjects of Rome. Hence Cicero calls them 
“ florem Italiae ao robur rei publicae.” (Pro Ligar. 
11 .) 

Unvler the Empire their name did not even con¬ 
tinue to be used as a territorial designation. Their 
territory was included in the Fourth Region by 
Augustus. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17.) It was sub- 
Bequontly reckoned a part of the province of Valeria, 
and is included with the rest of that province under 
the appellation of Picenum in the Libor Coloniarurn. 
{Lib. Col pp. 253. 257, &c.; P. Diac. lIlsL Lang. 
ii. 20; Mommsen, ad Lib, Col. p. 212.) But 
though the name of the Sabines thus disappeared 
from official usage, it still continued in current 
popular use. Indeed it was not likely that a people 
80 attached to ancient usages, and so primitive in 
their habits, would readily lose or abandon their 
old appellation. Hence it is almost the only in¬ 
stance in which the ancient name of a district or 
region of Italy has been transmitted without alter¬ 
ation to the present day; the province of Im 
S abina still forms one of the twelve into which the 
States of the Church are divided, and is comprised , 
within very nearly tlie same limits as it w^as in the 
days of Strabo. (Rampoldi, Diz. Corog. dltalia^ 

8 . t>.) 

The country of the Sabines was, as already men¬ 
tioned, for the most part of a rugged and mountain¬ 
ous character; even at tlie present day it is cal¬ 
culated that above two-thirds of it are incapable of 
any kind of cultivation. But the valleys are fertile, 
and even luxuriant; and the sides of the hills, and 
lower slopes of the mountains, are well adapted for 
the growth both of vines and olives. The northern¬ 
most tract of their territory, including the upper 
valleys of the Nar and Velinus, especially the 
neighbourhood of Nursia, was indeed a cold and 
bleak highland country, shut in on all sides by some 
of the highest ranges of the Apennines; and the 
whole broil tract whicli extends from the group of 
the Monte Velino^ SE. of Reate, to the front of 
the mountain ranges that border the Campagna of 
Romo, is little more than a mass of broken and 
rugged monntaius, of iuferior elevation to the more 
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central ranges of the Apennines, but still far from 
inconsiderable. The Monte Gennaro (the Mons 
Lucretilis of Horace), which rises directly from the 
plain of the Campagna^ attains to an elevation of 
4285 English feet above the sea. But the isolated 
mountain called Monte Terminillo near Leonasa^ 
NE. of which forms a conspicuous object in 
the view from Rome, rises to a height of above 
7000 feet, while the Monte Velmo, SE. of Rieti, on 
the confines of the Sabines and the Vestini, is not 
less than 8180 feet in height. The whole of the 
ridge, also, which separates the Sabines from 
Picenum is one of the most elevated of the Apn- 
nincs. The Monti della Sibilla, in which the Nar 
takes its rise, attain the height of 7200 feet, while 
the Monte Vettore and Pizzo di Sevo, which form 
the continuation of the same chain towards the 
Sasso, rise to a still greater elevation. There 
can bo no doubt that these lofty and rugged groups 
of mountains are those designated by the ancients as 
the Mons Fiscellus, Tetrica (“ Tetricae hor- 
rentes rapes,” Virg. Aen. vii. 713), and Sevekus; 
but we are unable to identify with any certainty the 
particular mountains to which these names were 
applied. The more westerly part of the Sabine 
territory slopes gradually from the lofty ranges of 
these central Apennines towards the valley of the 
Tiber, and though always hilly is still a fertile and 
productive country, similar to the part of Umbria, 
which it adjoins. The lower valley of the Velinus 
about Reato was also celebrated for its fertility, and 
even at the present day is deservedly reckoned one 
of the most beautiful districts in Italy. 

The phy.sical cliaractcr of the land of the Siibines 
evidently exercised a strong influence upon the cha¬ 
racter and manners of the people. Highlanders and 
mountaineers are generally brave, hardy, and frugal; 
and the Sabines seem to have possessed all these 
qualities in so higli a degree that they became, as it 
were, the typs of them among the Romans. Cicero 
calls them “ severissiini homines Sabini,” and Livy 
sp.ak8 of the “ disciplina tetrica ac tristis veterum 
Sabinorum.” (Cic..w Vatin. 15, pro Ligar. 11; 
Liv. i. 18.) Cato also described the severe and 
frugal mode of life of the early Romans as inherited 
from the Sabines (ap. Serv. ad Aen. viii. 638). 
Their frugal manners and moral purity continued 
indeed, even under the Roman government, to be an 
object of admiration, and are often introduced by the 
poets of the Empire as a contr.ast to the luxury and 
dissoluteness of the capital. (Hor. Carm. iii. 6, 88 
— 44, Epod. 2. 41, Epist. ii. 1. 25; Proprt. 
iii. 24. 47; Juv. iii. 169.) With these qualities 
were combined, as is not unfrequently found among 
secluded mountaineers, an earnest piety and strong 
religious feeling, together with a strenuous attach¬ 
ment to the religious usages and forms of worship 
which had been transmitted to them by their an¬ 
cestors. The religion of the Sabines does not appar 
to have differed essentially from that of the other 
neighbouring nations of Italy; but they had several 
pculiar divinities, or at least divinities unknown to 
the Latins or Etruscans, though some of them seem 
to have been common to the Umbrians also. At the 
head of these stood Saneus, called also Semo Sancus, 
who was the tutelary divinity of the nation, and the 
reputed father of their mythical progenitor, or 
epnymous hero Sabus. He was considered as the 
pculiar guardian of oaths, and was thence generally 
identified by the Romans with Dins Fidius; while 
othei's, for less obvious reasons, identified him with 
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Hercules. (Ovid. Fast, vi. 215 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 420; 
Lactant. i. 15; Augustin, Civ. JDei, xviii. 19; Am- 
brosch. Stiidien. p. 170, &c.) Among the other 
deities whose worship is expressly said to have been 
introduced at Rome by the Sabines, we find Sol, 
Feronia, Minerva and Mars, or Mamers, as he wjis 
called by the Sabines and their descendants. (Varr. 
L. L. V. 74.) Minerva was, however, certainly an 
Etruscan divinity also; and in like manner Vejovis, 
Ops, Diana, and several other deities, which are said 
to bo of Sabine extraction, were clearly common to 
the Latins also, and probably formed part of the 
mythology of all the Italian nations. (Varro, 1. c. ; 
Augustin, C. D. iv. 23 ; Schwegler, Rom. Gesch. i. 
p. 250 ; Ambrosch. 1. c. pp. 141—176.) On the 
other hand Quirinus was certainly a Sabine deity, 
notwithstanding his subsequent identification with 
the deified Romulus. His temple, as well as that of 
Sancus, stood on the Quirinal hill, to which indeed 
it probably gave name. (Varr. L.L.\. 51; Am¬ 
brosch, pp. 149, 169.) 

Connected with the religious rites of the Sabines 
may be mentioned their superstitious attachment to 
magical incantations, which they lontinued to practise 
down to a late period, as well as their descendants 
the Marsi and other Sabellian tribes. (Hor. Ejwd. 
17. 28, Sat. i. 9. 29.) They were noted also for 
their skill, or pretended skill, in divination by dreams. 
(Fe&t. p. 335.) The rites of augury, and especially 
of auspices, or omens from the flight of birds, were 
also considered to be essentially of Siibine origin, 
though certainly common in more or Ie.ss degree to 
the other nations of Central Italy. Attus Navius, 
the celebrated augur in the reign of Tarquin the 
Elder, who was regarded by many as the founder of 
the whole science of augury (Cic. de Div. ii. 38), 
was a Sabine, and the institution of the “auspicia 
majora” was also referred to Numa. (Cic. de 
Rep. ii. 14.) 

The Sabine language, as already observed, is 
known to us only from a few words pieserved by 
ancient writers, Varro, Festns, &c. Some of these, 
as “ multa,” “ albus,” “ imperator,” &c., are well 
known to us as Latin word.s, though said to have 
originally passed intp that language from the Sabines. 
Otliefs, such as “ liirpus” or “irpus” for a wolf, 
“curis” or “quiris” (a spear), “nar” (sulphur), 
“ teba” (a hill), &c., w’ere altogether strange to 
the Latin, though still in use iimong the Sabines. 
A more general peculiarity of the Sabine dialect, 
and which in itself prove.s it to have been a cognate 
language with the Latin, is that it inserted the 
digamma or F at the commenceii/sc^ of many words 
instead of the rough aspirate ; thus they said 
“fircus,” * fedus,” “fostis,” “fo.stia,” &c., for tlic 
Latin “ liircus,” “ hodus,” “ hostis,” “ hostia,” &c. 
(Varro, L. L. v. 97; Fest. pp. 84,102; Klerizc, Phi- 
lolog. Ahhatidl pp. 70—76; Mommsen, U. I. Dia- 
lekte^ pp. 335—359.) The two last authors have 
well brought together the little that we really know 
of the Sabine language. It is not quite clear from 
the expressions of Varro how far the Sabine lan¬ 
guage could be considered as still existing in his 
time; but it seems probable that it could no longer 
be regarded as a living language, though the 
peculiar expressions and forms referred to were still 
In use os provincialisms. (Klcuze, 1. c.) 

The Sabines, we are told, dwelt principally in 
villages, and even their towns in the earliest times 
were unwalled. (Strab. v. p. 228 ; Dionys. ii. 49.) 
This is one of the points in which they were thought 
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to resemble the Lacedaemonians (Plut.16); 
though it probably arose merely from their sim¬ 
plicity of manners, and their retaining unchanged 
the habits of primitive mountaineers. In accord¬ 
ance with this statement we find very few towns 
mentioned in their territory ; and even of these 
Reate appears to have been the only one that was 
ever a place of much importance. Intkrocrea, 
about 14 miles higher up the valley of the Velinus 
(the name of which is still preserved in Antrodoco\ 
seems never to have been a municipal town ; and it 
is probable that the whole upper valley of the 
Velinus was, municipally speaking, included in the 
territory of Reate, as we know was the case with 
the lower valley abso, down to the falls of the river, 
which formed the limit of the territory of the Sa¬ 
bines on this side; lnteramna,as well as Narnia and 
Ocriculum, being included in Umbria. Falacri- 
NUM, the birthplace of Vespasian, situated near the 
sources of tJie Velinus, was certainly a mere village; 
as was also Foruli (Civita Toramewa), situated in 
the cross valley which led from Interocrea to Ami- 
terimm and formed the line of communication 
between the valley of the Velinus and that of the 
Aternu.s. Amitkunum itself, though situated in 
the valley of the Aternus, so that it would seem to 
Iiavc more naturally belonged to the Vestini, was 
certainly a Sabine city (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Strab. 
V. p. 228), and was probably, next to Reate, the 
most consideiable that they possessed. Nuusia, in 
the upper valley of the Nar, was the chief town of, 
the surrounding district, but was never a place of 
much importance. The lower country of the Sabines, 
betw'eon Keate and Koine, seems to have contained 
several small towns, wliich were of municipal rank, 
though said by Strabo to be little more than villages. 
Among these were Foruai Novum, the site of 
which may be fixed at Veecovio, on the banks of 
the fmele^Rnd Forum Dkcii, the situation of which 
is wholly unknown. Both these were, as the names 
show, Roman towns, and not ancient Sabine cities; 
the former appears to have replaced the fabine 
Gasperlv, which was probably situated at Aspra, 
ill the same neighbourhood. On the other hand 
Cures, the supposed metropolis of the Sabines that 
had settled at Rome, still retained its municipal 
rank, though not a place of much importance. The 
same was the case with Erktum, which was, as 
already observed, the last of the strictly Sabine towns 
in proceeding towards Rome ; though I’liny includes 
Nomentum and Fidenae also among the Sabines. 
Besides the.se there were two towns of the name of 
Trebula, both of which must probably be placed in 
the southern part of the land of the Sabines. Of 
these Trkjiula Mutusc’A (the l^Iutuscae of Virgil, 
Aen. vii. 711) is represented by Monte Leone, 
about 15 miles S. of Rieti, and on the right of the 
Salarian Way; while Trebula Suffenas may 
perhaps be placed at S. Antimo near Stroncone. in 
the hills W. of Rieti. Lastly, Varia, in the valley 
of the Anio, 4 miles above Tibur, still called 
Vicovaro, would appear to have been certainly a 
Sabine town; the whole valley of the Digentia 
’(JLicenza), with its villages of Mandela, Digentia, 
and Fanum Vacunae (the well-known neighbour¬ 
hood of Horace’s Sabine farm), being included among 
its dependencies. [Digeutia.] 

The territory of the Sabines was traversed 
throughout its whole extent by the Salarian Way, 
which was from an early perii^ one of the great 
highroads of Italy. This proceeded from Rome 
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direct to Reate, and tlicnce ascended the valley of 
the Velinus by Intcrocrea and Falacrinam, from 
whence it crossed the ridge of the Apennines into 
the valley of the Truentus in Picenum, and thus 
descended to Asculum and the Adriatic. The 
stations between Rome and Keate were Eretum, 
which may be fixed at Grotta Marozza, and Vicus 
Kovus, the site of which is marked by the Osteria 
Nuova^ or Osteria dei Afassacciy 32 miles from 
Rome. (Wcstphal, Horn. Kamp. p. 128.) [Via 
Salakia.] 

Notwithstanding its mountainous character the 
Sabine territory was far from being poor. Its pro¬ 
ductions consisted chiefly of oil and wine, which, 
though not of first-rale quality, were abundant, and 
supplied a great part of the quantity used by the 
lower classes at Rome. (ITor. Carm. i. 9. 7, 20. 1; 
Juv. iii. 8.5.) The Sabine lulls produced also in 
abundance the plant which was thence known as 
Sabina herba (still called Savin')^ which was u.sod 
by the natives for incense, before the more costly 
frankincense was introduced from the East. (Plin. 
xvi. 20 8 . 33, xxiv. 11. 8 . 61; Virg. Cul. 402; Ovid, 
Fast. i. 342.) The neighbourhood of Reate was 
also famous for its breed of mules and horses; and 
the mountains afforded excellent pasturage for 
sheep. The wilder and more inaccessible summits 
of the Apennines were said still to be frequented by 
wild goats, an animal long since extinct throughout 
the continent of Italy. (Varr. R. R. ii. 1. § 5, 
3. § 3.) [E. H. B.] 

SABIS (2<£§is), a small river of Carinania, which 
is mentioned by Mela in connection witli tw'o other 
small streams, the Andanis and Coros (iii. 8). 
It is also noticed by Pliny, w'ho places it in the 
neighbourhood of Ifarmuza (Ormuz, vi. 23. s. 27). 
Ptolemy speaks of a town in Carinania of the same 
name with this river (vi. 8. § 14), [V.] 

SABIS (Samb7'e), a river of Belgica, which joins 
the Mosa (.^/rm) at Charleroi. Caesar (r. o. 57) 
marched against the Nervii and their confederatc.s 
from the south, and he found the enemy posted on 
the north side of the Sabis (B, G. ii. 16). In this 
battle the Belgae were defeated with great slaughter. 
[Nervii.] [G. L.] 

SABLONES, in Gallia Belgica, is placed by the 
Antoiiine Itin. on a road from Colcnia Trajana 
(Kelhi) to Juliacum (JuUers) and Colonia-Agrippi- 
ncnsi.s (Cologne). Sablones is supposed to be a 
place named Jnt-Sandt near Striilen, a town on 
the river Niers, a branch of the Maas. But see 
Mediolanum in Gallia, No. 3. [G. L.] 

SABOCI (haSuKOi al. 'S.aSSKot, Ptol. iii. 5. 
§ 20), a people of European Sarmatia, who from the 
termination “ boki," “ bank,” so often occurring in 
Russian and Polish hical names, inu.st be looked for 
in the basin of the river San, one of the largest 
affluents of the Vistula, and which drains a greater 
part of Calizia. (Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. i. 
p. 206.) [E. B. J.] 

SABORA, a place in Ilispania Baetica, in the 
mountains above Malaga, near Cnnnete; known 
only from inscriptions. (Carter, Travels, p. 252; 
Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 360.) [T. H. D.] 

SABRACAE, a people who dwelt, according to 
Curtius, in the southern part of the Punj^, in the 
neighbourhood of the Insula Pattalene (ix. 8. § 4). 
They are mentioned in connection with the Praesti 
as forming part of tlie realm of Musicanus. (Ar¬ 
rian, Anab. vi. 15; Diod. xvii. 102.) [V.] 

SABRATA (Xa^ipdra, Ptol, iv. 8. § 41 ; Plin. v. 4. 
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8. 6; Solin. S7; Itin. Anton.; Pent Tah.;'Za€apad(i, 
Procop. de Aed. vi. 4; ^a€pd6a, Stadiasm, §§ 99, 
100), a Phoenician town (Sil. Hal. iii. 256) on the 
coast of N. Africa between the Syrtes. The name, 
wliich is Phoenician and occurs on coins (Movers, 
Die Phoniz. vol. ii. p. 491), received the Graecised 
form Abrotonum; for although Pliny (1. c.) dis¬ 
tinguishes the two towms they are undoubtedly tlie 
same places. It became afterwards a Roman co- 
loiiia, and was the birthplace of Flavia Domililla, 
the firat wife of Vespasian, and mother of Titus and 
Domitian. (Sueton. Vespas. 3). Justinian fortified 
it (Procop. 1. c.), and it remained during the middle 
ages one of the most frequented markets upon this 
coast, to which the natives of central Africa brought 
their grain (comp. Ibn Abd-el-Hakem, Jouimal 
Asiatique, 1844, vcl. ii. p. 358). Barth (Wamkr- 
ungen, p. 277) has given an account of the extensive 
ruins of Subrata, which he found to the W. of 
IripoU, at Tripoli Vecchio, or Sodra-esch-SekurJeia, 
lat. 32° 49', long. 12° 26'. (Smyth, Mediten'anean, 
p. 456.) [E. B. J.] 

SABRINA (called by Ptolemy 'Za.BpiA.va, ii. 3, 
§ 3; probably also the Sarva of the Geog. Rav. v. 31), 
a river on the W. coast of Britannia Komana, which 
falls into the sea near Venta Silurum, now the 
Severn. Its mouth formed an estuary of the same 
name. (Comp. Tac. Ann. xii. 31.) [T. H. D.] 

SABUS, a fortified place in Armenia Minor, at 
the foot of Antitiiuriis. (It. Ant. p. 209; Not. 
Imp. c. 27.) In the Peuting. Table it is called 
Saha. [L. S.j 

SACAR. [Scythia.] 

SACALA (rh. XdKa\a), a desert spot on the sea¬ 
shore of Gedrosia w^hich was visited by the fleet of 
Nearchus (Arrian, Jnd. c. 22). It is not Batisfac- 
torily identified with any modern place. (Vincent, 
Voyage of Nearchus, i. p. 202.) [V.] 

SACANI. [Sarmatia.] 

SACAPENE. [Sacaskne.] 

SACARAULI (SaKapavPioi, Strab. xi. p. 511), a 
nomad people of Central Asia, belonging to the 
oldest stock of the Turks of the Altai. In Ptolemy 
(vi. 14. § 4) tliis people appear under the name of 
Sagaraucae (hayapavKat) (comp. Ritter, Erdhunde, 
vol. vii. p. 696). [E. B. J.] 

SACASSE'NE (%aKcur(ri]V'f\, Strab. ii. p. 73, xi. 
pp. .509, 511, 529: Eth. Sacassani, Plin. vi. 11), a 
province of Anncnia, on the borders of Gogarene, 
which it separated from the valley of the Araxe,*?, 
and w'hich extended to the river Cyrua. St. Martin 
(Mem. snr VArmmie, vol. i. pp. 143, 209, 210) 
identifies it with the Armenian province of Siomik'k, 
which was governed up to the 12th century by a 
race of princes who traced their descent to Haig, first 
king of Armenia, and who in the 9th century had 
political relations with the Byzantine court. (Const. 
Porph. de Caeren. Aul. Byz. vol. i. p. 397.) The 
Sacapene of Ptolemy (v. 13. § 9) appears to be 
the same as this province. [E. B. J.] 

SACASTE'NE ('S.aKaa'Trjirfi), a district of the 
interior of Drangiana, winch was occupied by the 
Sacae or Scythians, who appear to have descended 
through the Punjab, and to have settled there. 
(Isidor. Mans. Parth. c. 18.) According to Isido- 
rus, it bore also the name of Paraetacene. It has 
been supposed that the modem name of this country, 
Segestan or Seistan, is derived from Sacastene (Wahl, 
Former u. MitteUAsien, i. p. 569; comp. Ritter, 
viii. p. 120). Four towns, Baida, Min, Palacenti, 
and Sigal, are mentioned in it: of these, Min may 
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b 3 compared with Min-nagara, a town on the Indus 
belonging to the same people. (Arrian, Pertpl. Mar. 
Eryth. § 38.) [Minnagara.] [V.] 

SACCASE'NA, a place in Cappadocia, probably 
in the neighbourhood of the modem Urgvb or Urkup. 
(/<. Ant. p. 296.) [L. S.J 

8 ACCOTODES (^aKKoirdBes)^ according to 
Strabo, a name given to the people of Adiabeno in 
Assyria (xvi. p. 746). There lias been a great 
dispute among learned men as to this name, which 
does not appear to be a genuine one. Bochart has 
suggested Saucropodes (SauapoVoScs), On the 
whole, however, it would seem that the emendation 
of Tzschukke is the best, who reads ^aoAdiroSer. 
(Groskurd, ad Strdb. vol. iii. p. 225.) [V.] 

SACER MONS (rh 'l^phv iipos) was the name 
given to a hill about 3 miles from Rome, across the 
Anio and on the right of the Via Nomeiitana. It is 
mentioned only on occasion of tlic two secessions of 
the plebeians from Rome ; the first of which, in b. c. 
494, was terminated by the dexterity of Menenius 
Agrippa, and gave occasion to the election of the 
first tribunes of tlie people. (Liv. ii. 32; Dionys. vi. 
45; Appian, j5. C. i. I.) In memory of this treaty 
and the “Lex Sacrata”which was passed there to 
confirm it, an altar was erected on the spot, which 
thei^ceforth alw’ays bore the name of “ the Sacred 
Mount.” (Dionys. vi. 90; Apjdan, Lc.). The se¬ 
cond occasion was during the Dccemvirate; when 
the plebeians, who had at first seceded only to the 
Aventine, on finding that this jtroduced no effect, 
withdrew to the Sacred Mount (Liv. iii. 52). Cicero, 
on the contrary, represents the secession on this 
occasion as taking place first to the Sacred Mount, 
and then to the Aventine (Cic. de Ji. P. ii. 37). 
Hardly any spot in the neighbourhood of Rome, not 
marked by any existing ruins, is so clearly identified 
by tiie descriptions of ancient writers as the Sacer 
Mons. Both Livy and Cicero concur in ])lacing it 
3 miles from Ikime, across the Anio ; and the former 
expressly tells us that the plebeians, on the second 
occasion, proceeded thither by the Via Nomentana, 
which was then called Ficulensis (Liv. ii. .32, iii. 62; 
Cic. Brut. 14, pro Coryiel^ ap. Ascon, p, 76). Now 
the third mile along the Via Nomentana brings us to 
a'peint just across the Anio; and on tlie right of the 
road at this point is a hill overlooking the river, in 
some degree isolated from the plateau beyond, with 
which it is, however, closely connected, while its front 
toward.s the valley of the Anio is stee]) and almost 
precipitous. 

On its E. side flows a small stream, descending 
from the Casale dei Pazzi (apparently the one known 
in ancient times as the Ilivus Ulmanus); so that the 
position is one of considerable strength, especially 
on the side towards Rome. The site is now 
uninhabited, and designated by no peculiar appel¬ 
lation. (Nibby, DinUrmi di Roma^ vol. lii. pp. 54, 
65.) [E. H. B.] 

SACHALLTAE (SaxoATrat), a people upon the 
S. coast of Arabia Felix (Ptol. vi, 7. §§ 11,24, 25), 
and upon the bay called after them Sachalites 
Sinus (SaxaAfvijs KdAiros). Inspecting the position 
of this bay there was a difference of opinion among 
the ancient geographers, Marinus placing it towards 
the west, and Ptolemy toward.s the east, of the pro- 
raontoiy Syagnis (/2as FartaJc). (Ptol. i. 17. § 2, 
oomp. vi. 7. §§ 11, 46.) Marcianus (p. 23) agrees 
with Ptolemy; and says that the bay extended from 
this promontory to the mouth of the Persian gulf 
(comp. Steph. B. e. v. SaxoAfrijs KdAiros). Arrian 
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(Peripl 3far. Eryihr. p. 17. § 29) on the other 
hand agrees with Marcian, and places the bay be¬ 
tween Cane and the promontory Syagrus. (t>ce C. 
Muller, ad Arrian, I c.) 

SACILI or SACILI MARTIALIUM (Plin. iii. 1. 
8 . 3; called by Ptolemy SaAiAfj, ii. 4. § 11), a town 
of the Turduli in Hispania Bactica, at a place near 
Perahad, now called Alcorrucen. (Morale.s, Antig. 
p. 96 : Florez, Esp. Sagr. p. 147.) [T. H. D.] 

SA'CORA (Sdfcopa), a town in the interior of 
Paphlagonia, is mentioned only by Ptolemy (v. 4. 
§ 5). [L. S.] 

SACORSA (SdKoptra), a town in the interior of 
Paphlagonia, is mentioned only by Ptolemy (v. 4. 
§ 6). [L. S.] 

SACRA'NI, was the name given by a tradition, 
probably of very ancient date, to a conquering peoj)lo 
or tribe which invaded Latiuin at a period long 
before the historical age. Festus represents them 
as proceeding from Reate, and expelling the Siculi 
from the Scptimoiitium, where Rome afterwards stood. 
He tells us that their name was derived from their 
being the offspring of a “ ver sacrum.” (Fest. s. v. 
Sacrani, p, 321.) It hence appears probable that 
tlie Sacrani of Festus were either the same with tlie 
j)eoplo called Aborigines by Dionysius (i. 16) 
[Abouiginks], or were at least one clan or tribe 
of that people. But it is very doubtful whether the 
name was ever really used as a national appellation. 
Virgil indeed alludes to the Sacrani as among the 
inhabitants of LatIuin in tlie days of Aeneas (-Sa- 
cranae acies, Aen. vii. 796), but apparently as a 
small and obscure tribe. Servius in his commen¬ 
tary on the passage gives different explanations 
of the name, all varying from one another, and 
from that given by Festus, wliicli is the most 
distinct statement we have upon the subject. In 
anotlier pa.ssage (ad xi. 317) Servius distin¬ 
guishes the Sacrani from the Aborigines, but little 
Value can be attached to his statements on such 
subjects. [E. H. B.] 

SACKARIA. [Clitumnus.] 

SACRIPORTUS (5 'Upbs Xijx^v, Appian, B, C. i. 
87), apluce in Latiuin, between Signia and Praeneste, 
celebrated as the scene of the decisive battle between 
Sulla and tiic younger Marius, in which the latter 
was totally defeated, and compelled to take refuge 
witliin the walls of IVacneste, b. c. 82. (Liv. Epit. 
Ixxxvii.; Appian, B. C. i. 87; Veil, Put. ii. 26, 28; 
Flor. iii. 21. § 23; Viet. Vir.Jll. 68, 75; Lucan, ii. 
134.) The scene of the battle is universally de¬ 
scribed a.s “ apud Sacriportum,” but witli no more 
precise distinction of the locality. The name of 
tSacriportus does not occur upon any other occasion, 
and we do not know what was the meaning of the 
name, whether it were a village or small town, or 
merely a spot so designated. But its locality may 
be approximately fixed by the accounts of the battle; 
this is described by Appian as taking place near 
Praeneste, and by Plutarch (SulL 28) as near Signia. 
We learn moreover from Appian that Sulla having 
besieged and taken Setia, the younger Marius, who 
had in vain endeavoured to relieve it, retreated step 
by step before him until he arrived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Praeneste, when he halted at Sacriportus, 
and gave battle to his pursuer. It is therefore 
evident that it must have been situated in the plain 
below Praeneste, between that city and Signia, and 
probably not far from the opening between the Aiban 
bills and the Volscian mountains, through which 
must have lain the line of retreat of Marius; 
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but it is impossible to fix the site with more pre¬ 
cision. [E. H. B.] 

SACRUM PR. 1. (rh Uphy iKpcoTTjpiov, Strab. 
iii. p. 137), the SW. extremity of Lusitania ; ac¬ 
cording to Strabo (/. c.), the most W. point, not ; 
only of Europo but of the known world; the present 
Cape St Vincent Strabo adds that the surrounding 
district was called in Latin “ Cuneus.” Strabo also 
says that the geographer Artemidorus, who had 
been there, compared the promontory with the bow 
of a ship, and said that there were three small 
islands there; which, however, are not mentioned 
by any other writer, nor do they now exist. (Cf. 
Mela, ii. I ; Plin. iv. 22. s. 35, &c.) 

2. (rh Uphv HKpoy, Ptol. ii. 2. § 6) the SE. 
point of Hibernia, now Camsore Point [T. H. D.J 
SACRUM PROM, (rh Uphu &Kpov^ Ptol. iii. 5. 
§ 8), the western point of the Achillkos Dro- 
Mos. [E. B. J.] 

SACRUM PROM., a promontory of Lycia upon 
the borders of Pamphylia, opposite the Chelidoniae 
Insulae, whence the promontory is called by Livy 
Chelidonium Prom. [For details, see Vol. I. 
p. 606, b.] 

SADACORA (2a5d/copa), a town of Cappadocia, 
situated on the great road from Coropassus and 
Garsabora to Mazaca. (Strab. xiv. p. 663.) [L.S.] 
SADAME (Itin, Ant p. 230; in Geog. Rav. 4,6, 
written Sadanua), a town in the NE. part of Thrace, 
on the road from Hadrianopolis to Develtus, its dis¬ 
tance from the latter, according to the Itinerary, being 
18,000 paces. This would give as its site the pre¬ 
sent town of Kanarehy situated near the source of a 
small river which runs through a narrow valley and 
falls into the Black Sea at CVipe Zaitan. But 
according to Roichard it was in the neighbourhood 
of Omar^Fakhij which is perhaps the Sarhazan of 
Voudoucourt, [J. R.] 

SADOS (2d5os), a small river of the Aurea 
Chersonesus, which fell into the Bay of Bengal 
(Ptol. vii. 2. § 3). It has been supposed by For- 
biger to be the same as the present Sandoway. 
Ptolemy mentions also in the same locality a town 
called Sada, which was, in all probability, on or near 
the river. [V.] 

SAELPNI. [Astures, Vol. I. p. 249.] 
SAEPl'NUM or SEPrNlJM(the name is variously 
written both in MSS. and even inscriptions, but 
Saepinum is probably the most correct form; iSal- 
nvovy Ptol.; Eth. Suepinas: AUilia near Sepino), 
a city of Samniura, in the country of the Pentri, on 
the E. slope of the great group of the Monte Ma~ 
fcse, and near the sources of the Tamaro (Tamarus). 
It seems to have been in early times one of the chief 
towns of the Samnites, or rather one of the few which 
they possessed worthy of the name. From its po¬ 
sition in the heart of their country it was not till the 
Third Samnite War that it was attacked by the 
Roman arms; but in b. c. 293 it was besieged by 
the consul L. Papirius Cursor, and though vigorously 
defended by a garrison amounting almost to an army, 
was at length carried by assault. (Liv. x. 44, 45.) 
From this time the name of Saepinum disappears 
from history, but it is found again at a later period 
among the municipal towns of Samnium under the 
Roman Empire. Its name is not indeed mentioned 
by Strabo, among the few surviving cities of Sam¬ 
nium in his day: but it received a colony under 
Nero(Lt6. Coloti. p. 237), and appears for a time 
to have recovered some degree of importance. Its 
4 iame U found both in Ptolemy and Pliny among 
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the municipal towns of Samnium; and it is certain 
from inscriptions that it did not bear the title of a 
Colonia. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 67 ; 
OrclL Inscr. 140; Mommsen, Inscr, R, N, 4918, 
4929, 4934, &c.) Its name is mentioned also in 
the Tabula, which places it 30 M. P. from Bene- 
ventum, the intermediate station being a place called 
Sirpium, the site of which is unknown. (Tab. Pent) 
Saepinum became an episcopal see before the fall of 
the Roman Empire; it h^, however, fallen into great 
decay in the time of the Lombards, but was repeopled 
by Romoaldus, duke of Beneventum (P. ^iac. v. 
30), and survived till the 9th century, when it was 
taken and plundered by the Saracens; after which 
it seems to have been abandoned by the inhabitants, 
who withdrew to the site occupied by the modern 
town of Sepino^ about 2 miles from the site of the 
ancient one. The ruins of the latter, which are now 
called AUilia^ are evidently of Roman date, and, 
from their regularity and style of construction, ren¬ 
der it probable that the town was entirely rebuilt at 
the time of the establishment of the Roman colony, 
very probably not on the same site with the ancient 
Samnite city. The existing walls, which remain in 
almost complete preservation throughout their whole 
circuit, and which, as we learn from an inscription 
over one of the gates, were certainly erected by Nero 
(Mommsen, /. R. N. 4922), enclose a perfect square, 
with the angles slightly rounded off, and four gates, 
placed at the four cardinal points, flanked by massive 
square towers. The masonry is of reticulated work, 
the arches only of the gates being of massive stone. 
Within the enclosure are the remains of a theatre, 
besides the substructions and vestiges of several 
other buildings, and numerous fragments of an archi¬ 
tectural character, as well as inscriptions. Of these 
last the mo.st interesting is one which is still extant 
at the gate leading to Bovianum, and has reference 
to the flocks which then, as now, passed annually 
backwards and forwards from the thirsty plain.s of 
Apulia to the upland pastures of Samnium, espe¬ 
cially of the Matese; and which appear to have 
even then followed the same line of route: the tratturo 
or sheep-track still in uso passing directly through 
the ruins of Altilia. (Craven’s Abnfzzi, vol. ii. pp. 
130—135; Romanelli, vol. ii. pp.444—448; Momm¬ 
sen, L R. N. 4916.) [E. H. B.] 

SAEFONE, an inland town of Hispania Baetica, 
near Cortes in the Sierra de Ronda. (Plin. iii. I, 
8 .3.) [T. H. D.] 

SAETABICULA (^aira^faowAa, Ptol. ii. 6. 
s. 62), a town of the Contestaiii in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, probably the present Akira in VedentiOy 
(Laborde, Itin. i. p. 266.) [T. H. D.] 

SAETABIS, SETABIS, or SAETABI (Safragts, 
Strab. iii. p. 160), a town of the Contestani in 
Hispania Tarraconensis. It was a Roman muni- 
cipium in the jurisdiction of Carthago (Murat. 
Inscr. ii. p. 1183. 6), and had the surname of 
Augustanorum. (Plin. iii. 3, s. 4.) It lay upon 
an eminence (Sil. Ital. iii. 372) to the S. of the 
Sucro, and was famed for its flax and linen manu¬ 
facture. (Plin. xix. 2. 8. I; Catull. xii. 14, &c.) 
Now Jativa. (Cf. Laborde, Itin. i. p. 266 ; Marca, 
Ilisp. ii. 6. p. 118.) [T. H. D.] 

SAE'TABIS (2aira€isj Ptol. ii. 6. | 14), a nver 
S. of the Sucro in the territory of the Contestani, on 
the E. coast of Hispania Tarraconeniris, Most pro¬ 
bably the Alcoy. (Ukert, ii. pt. i. p. 294.) [T.H,D.] 
SAETIANI. [Scythia.] 

SAETTAE. [Sktab.] 
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SAGALASSUS (^aydKcixr<r6s : Eih, 

Xcurffiis or 5a7a\o<r(j’7jy<Js), an important town 
and fortress near the north-western frontier of 
Pisidia, or, as Strabo (xii. p. 569) less correctly 
states, of Isauria, while Ptolemy (v. 3. § 6) erro¬ 
neously mentions it among the towns of Lycia. 
(Conip. Steph. B. 8. v.) Alexander the Great 
took the town by assault, having previously defeated 
its brave Pisidian inhabitants, who met the aggressor 
drawn up on a hill outside their town. (Arrian, 
Anab, i. 28.) Livy (xxxviii. 15), in his account of 
the expedition of On. Manlius, describes Sagalassus 
as situated in a fertile plain, abounding in every 
species of produce; he likewise characterises its in¬ 
habitants as the bravest of the Pisidians, and the 
town itself as most strongly fortified. Manlius did 
not take it, but by ravaging its territory com¬ 
pelled the Sagalassians to come to terms, to pay 
a contribution of 50 talents, 20,000 medimni of 
wheat, and the same quantity of barley. Strabo 
states that it was one of the chief towns of Pisidia, 
and that after passing under the dominion of Amyn- 
tas, tetrarch of Lycaonia and Galatia, it became 
part of the Itoman province. He adds that it w'iis 
only one day’s march from Apamea, whereas we 
learn from Arrian that Alexander was five days on 
the road between the two towns ; but the detention 
of the latter was not occasioned by the length of the 
road but by other circumstances, so that Strabo’s 
account is not opposed to that of Arrian. (Comp. 
Polyb. xxii. 19; Plin. v. 24.) The town is men¬ 
tioned also by Hierocles (p. 693), in the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Notices, and the Acts of Councils, from which 
it appears to have been an episcopal see. 

The traveller Lucas (I'roU Voyages^ i. p. 181, 
and Second Voyage^ i. c. 34) was the first that re¬ 
ported the existence of extensive ruins at a place 
called Aglasouny and the resemblance of the name 
led him to identify these ruins with the site of the 
ancient Sagalassus. This conjecture has since been 
fblly confirmed by Arundell (A P/s/t to the Seven 
Churches, p. 132, foil.), who describes the.se ruins 
as situated on the long terrace of a lofty mountain, 
rising above the village of A yJasoun, and consisting 
chiefly of massy walls, heaps of sculptured stones, 
and, innumerable sepulchral vaults in the almost 
perpendicular side of the mountain. A little lower 
down the terrace are considerable remains of a large 
building, and a large paved oblong area, full of 
fluted columns, pedestals. Sec., about 240 feet long; 
a portico nearly 300 feet long and 27 wide; and be¬ 
yond this some magnificent remains either of a 
temple or a gymnasium. Above these rises a steep 
hill with a few remains on the top, which was pro¬ 
bably the acropolis. There is also a large theatre 
in a fine state of preservation. Inscriptions with 
the words Hayahaffcriiav wdAts leave no doubt 
as to these noble ruins belonging to the ancient 
town of Sagalassus. (Comp. Hamilton, Researches, 
vol. i. p. 486, foil. ; Fellows, Asia Minor, p. 164, 
foUA [L. S.] 

SAGANUS (Sayovdj, Marcian, Peripl p. 21., ed. 
Hudson), a small river on the coast of Carmania, 
about 200 stadia from Harmuza. It is mentioned 
also by Ptolemy (vi. 8. § 4), and Pliny (vi. 25). It 
is probably the same stream which is called by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, Saganis (xxiii. 6). Vincent 
thinks that it may be represented by a small river 
which flows into Uie Persian Gulf, near Gomeroon, 
(^Vay. of Nearckus, vol. i. p. 370). [V.] 

SAGATOLA (SoydtroAa aL lI^aydvoKa 6pos, 
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Ptol. iv. 6. §§ 8,14,16,17), a mountain of Interior 
Libya, from which flows the Subus, the position of 
which is fixed by Ptolemy (1. c.) 13® E. long., 22® 
N. lat It may be assumed that the divergent 
which Ptolemy describes as ascending to this moun¬ 
tain from the Nigeir is one of the tributaries which 
flow into the Djolihd or Qnorra, from the high¬ 
lands to the N. of that river (comp. Joum. Geog, 
Soc. vol. ii. p. 13.) [E. B. J.] 

SAGARAUCAE. [SACAitAULi.] 

SAGARIS, a river of European Sarmatia (Ov. 
ex Pont. iv. 1047), which has been assumed, from 
the name, to have discharged itself into the Sinus 
Sagarius. (Plin. iv. 26.) [E. B. J.] 

SAGA'RTII. [Pkrsis.] 

SAGIDA CXdyiba or Ptol. vii. 1. § 71), 

a metropolis of Central India, which is perhaps the 
same as the present Sohajpwr, near the sources of 
the river Soane. [V.] 

SAGRAS (r) 2dypas, Strab. vi. p. 261), a river of 
Bruttium, on the E. coast of the peninsula, to the 
S. of Caulonia, between that city and Locri. It is 
celebrated in history for the great battle fought on 
its banks, in which an army of 130,000 Crotoniats 
is said to have been totally defeated by 10,000 Lo- 
crians: an event regarded as so extraordinary that 
it passed into a kind of proverb for something that 
appeared incredible, though tnie. (^hKrjOforepa twj' 
^rrl 'S.dyptf,, Suid. s. v. ; Strab. vi. p. 261; Cic. de V. 
D. iii. 5 ; Justin, xx. 3 ; Plin. iii. 10. s. 15.) The 
victory was ascribed by the Locrians to the direct 
intervention of the Dioscuri, to whom they in con¬ 
sequence erected altars on the banks of the rivCr, 
which were apparently still extant in the time of 
Strabo. It was added that the news of the victory 
was miraculously conveyed to the Greeks assembled 
at Olympia the same day that the battle was fought. 
(Strab. 1. c .; Cic. de N. X). ii. 2.) But notwith¬ 
standing the celebrity thus attached to it, the data 
and occasion of the battle are very uncertain; and 
the circumstances connected with it by Strabo and 
Justin would lc.ad to opposite conclusions, [Cro- 
TONA.] I'he date assigned by Heyne is b, c. 560, 
while Strabo certainly seems to imply that it took 
place after the fall of Sybaris in n. c. 510. (Grote’s 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 5.52, note.) But whatever un¬ 
certainty prevailed concerning the battle, it seems 
certain that the Sagros itself was a well known 
stream in the days of Strabo and Pliny; both of 
whom concur in placing it to the N. of Locri and S. 
of Caulonia, and as the latter city was a colony and 
perhaps a dependency of Crotona, it is probable that 
the battle would be fought between it and Locri. 
Unfortunately the site of Caulonia cannot be de¬ 
termined [Caulonia], and we are therefore quite 
at a loss which of the small streams flowing into the 
sea between Locri and the Pmta di Stilo should be 
identified with the celebrated Sagras. The Alaro 
has been generally fixed upon by local writers, but 
has really no better claim than any other. (Ro- 
manelli, vol. i. p. 161; Swinburne’s Travels, vol. i. 
p. 340.). [E. H. B.] 

SAGRUS {Sdypos : Sangro), one of the most 
considerable of the rivers of Samnium, which has its 
sources in the lofty group of the Apennines S. of the 
Logo di Fucino, and has a course of above 70 miles 
from thence to the Adriatic. It flows at first in a 
SE. direction, passes under the walls of Aufidena as 
well as of the modem Castel di Sangro, and in this 
part of its coarse flows through a broad and level, 
but upland valley, bounded on both sides by lofty 
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inoantains. After passing Aufidena it tarns abruptly 
to the NK., and pursues this course till it reaches 
the sea. In the lower part of its course it enters 
the territory of the Frentani, which it traverses in 
its whole breadth, flowing into the sea between His- 
tonium and Ortona. Strabo indeed represents it as 
forming the boundary between the Frentani and the 
Peligni, but this is certainly a mistake, as the Pc- 
ligni did not in fact descend to the sea-coast at all, 
and Ortona, one of the ciiief towns of the Frentani, 
was situated to the N. of the Sagrus. (Strab. v. 
p. 242; Ptol. iii. 1. § 19; where the name is er¬ 
roneously written 2dpos.) The upper valley of the 
Sagrus, with its adjoining mountains, was the terri¬ 
tory of the Samnite tribe of the Caraceni. (Ptol. 

iii. 1. § 66.) [E. 11. B.] 

SAGU'NTIA. 1. (:Sayouur(a, Ptol. ii. 4. § 13), 

a town in the SW. part of llispania Baetica. (Liv. 
xxxiv, 12; Plin. iii. 1. s. 3.) Now Xigonza or 
Gigoma^ NW. from Medina Sidonia, where there 
are many ruins. (Morales, Antlg. p. 87; Florez, 
Sagr. x. p. 47.) 

2 . A town of the Arevaci, in llispania Tarra- 
conensis, SW. from Bilbilis. It was in the juris¬ 
diction of Clunia, on the road from Emerita to 
Caesarangusla, and was the scene of a battle be¬ 
tween Scrtoriu.s and Mctellus. (Plut. Sert. 21 ; 
App. B. C. i. 110.) Tlie name is written Segontia 
in the Itin. Ant. pp. 436 and 438, and in the Geog. 
Bav. iv. 43; but must not be confounded with 
that of a town of the Ccltiberi. Now Signenza on the 
Benanz. (Florez, Bsp. Sagr. viii. p. 18 ; Morales, 
Antig. p, 87.) [T. H. D.] 

SAGUNTGM (tdyovurov, Ptol. ii. G. § 63), 
also called SAGUNTUS (Mela, ii. 6; 'Sidyovvros, 
Steph. B. s. f>.), a town of the Edetani or Sedetani in 
llispania Tarracononsis, seated on an eminence on 
the banks of the river Pallantias, between Sucro 
arid Tarraco, and not far from tj)e sea. Strabo 
(iii. p. 159) erroneously places it near the moutJi of 
the Iberus, though it lies near 100 miles to the 
SW. of it. The same author states that it w^as 
founded by Greeks from Zacynthus; and we find 
that Steplianus ciUls it ZdxavBa and ZdKurOos. 
Livy adds that the founders were mixed with Uutuli 
from Ardea (Liv. xxi. 7); whence we sometimes 
find tlie city called Ausonia Saguntus. (Sil. Ital. 
i. 332.) Another tradition ascribed its foundation 
to Hercules. (Ib. 263, 505.) Saguntum lay in a 
very fertile district (Polyb. xvii. 2), and attained to 
great wealth by means of its commerce. It was 
the immediate cause of the Second Punic War, 
from its being besieged by Hannibal when it was 
in the alliance of tlie Komans. The siege is me¬ 
morable in history. Tlie town was taken, after 
a desperate resistance, in n. o 218, and all the 
adult males put to tlie sword; but how long the 
siege lasted is uncertain. (Liv. xxi. 14, 15; Cf. 
Sil. Ital. i. 271, seq.) Eight years afterw'ards 
Saguntum was recovered by the Romans, The 
Carthaginians had partly destroyed it, and had used 
it as a place for the custody of their hostages. 
(Polyb. iii. 98 ; Liv. xxiv. 42.) The city was re¬ 
store by the Romans and made a Roman colony. 
(Liv. xxviii. 39; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) Saguntum was 
famous for its manufacture of earthenware cups 
(calices Saguntini) (Plin. xxxv. 12. s. 46; Mart. 

iv. 46, xiv. 108), and the figs grown in the neigh- 
Iwurhood were considered very fine. (Plin. xv. 18. 
«. 19.) Its site is now occupied by the town of 
Afurviedro, whicli derives its name from the ancient 
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fortifications (muri veteres). But little now remains 
of the ruins, the materials having been unsparingly 
used by the inhabitants for the purpose of building. 
“ The great temple of Diana stood where the convent 
of La Trinidad now does. Here are let in some 
six Roman inscriptions relating to the families of 
Sergia and others. At the back is a water-course, 
with portions of the walls of the Circus Maximus. 
In the suburb San Salvador^ a mosaic pavement of 
Bacchus w'as discovered in 1745, which soon after¬ 
wards was let go to ruin, like that of Italica. The 
famous theatre is placed on the slope above the 
town, to which the orchestra is turned ; it was 
much destroyed by Suchet, who used the stones to 
strengthen the castle, whose long lines of wall and 
lower ri.se grandly above; the general form of the 
theatre is, however, easily to be made out. . . . The 
local arrangements are such as are common to 
Itoman theatres, and resemble those of Merida. 
They have been mca.sured and described by Dean 
Marti; Poiiz, iv. 232, in ihe Esp. Sagr. viii. 151.” 
(Ford’s Handbook for Spain, p. 206.) For the 
coins of Saguntum see Florez, Med. ii. p. 560; 
Mioiinet, i. p. 49, Suppt. i. p. 98. The accompany¬ 
ing coin of Saguntum contains on the obverse the 
head of Tiberius, and on the reverse the prow of a 
ship. [T. 11. D.] 



SAGUTE SINUS (Polyb. ap. Plin. v. 1), a gulf 
on the W. coa.stof Mauretania, S. of the river Lixus, 
which must be identified with the Empouicus 
Sinus. TIjo Phoenician word “ Sacliarut” signifies 
“ Emporia,” and by an elision not uncommon among 
the Africans assumed the form under which it ap¬ 
pears in rolybiu.s. (Movers, Die Phoniz. vol, ii. 
p. 541.) [E. B. J.] 

SAGY'LIUM (XayvKiov), a castle situated on a 
steep rock in the interior of Pontus, which was one 
of the strongholds of the Pontian kings. (Strab. 
xii. pp. 560, 561.) [L-S,] 

SAIS (Idis, Herod, ii. 28, 59, 152, 169 ; Strab. 
xvii. p. 802; Steph. B. s. v.; Mela, i. 9. § 9; Plin. 
V. 10. 8. 11: Eth. ^atrrjs, fern. SdtTis), the capital 
of the Saitic Nome in the Delta, and occasionally of 
Lower Aegypt also, stood, in lat. 31° 4' N., on the 
right bank of the Canopic arm of the Nile. The 
site of the ancient city is determined not only by 
the appellation of the modem town of Sa^eUUadjar, 
which occupies a portion of its area, but also by 
mounds of ruin corresponding in extent to the im¬ 
portance of Sais at least under the later Pharaohs. 
The city was artificially raised high above the level 
of the Delta to be out of the reach of the inun¬ 
dations of the Nile, and served as a landmark to 
all who ascended the arms of the river from the 
Mediterranean to Memphis. Its ruins have be«i 
very imperfectly explored, yet traces have been found 
of the lake on wh ch the mysteries of Isis were per¬ 
formed. as well as of the temple of Neitb (Athenb) 
and the necropolis of the Saite kings. The wall of 
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unbumt brick which surrounded the principal 
buildings of the city was 70 feet thick, and pro¬ 
bably therefore at least 100 feet high. It enclosed 
an area 2325 feet in length by 1960 in breadth. 
Beyond this enclosure were also two large cemeteries, 
one for the citizens generally, and the other reserved 
for the nobles and priests of the higher orders. In 
one respect the Saites differed from the other Ae- 
gyptians in their practice of interment. They buried 
their kings within the precincts of their temples. 
The tomb of Amasis attracted the attention of He¬ 
rodotus (ii. 169), and Psammitichus, the conqueror 
and successor of that monarcli, was also buried within 
the walls of the temple of Neith. 

Sais was one of the sacred cities of Aegypt: its 
principal deities were Neith, wlio gave oracles there, 
and Isis. The mysteries of the latter were cele¬ 
brated annually wdth unusual pomp on the evening 
of the Feajst of Lamps. Herodotus terms this fes¬ 
tival (ii. 59) the third of the great feasts in tlie 
Aegyptian calendar. It was held by night; and 
every one intending to be present at the sacrifices 
was required to light a number of lamps in the open 
air around his house. The lamps were small sau¬ 
cers filled with salt and oil, on which a wick floated, 
and which continued to burn all night. At wliat 
season of the year the feast of burning lamps was 
celebrated Herodotus knew, but deemed it wrong to 
tell (ii. 62); it was, however, probably at either the 
vernal or autumnal equinox, since it apparently had 
reference to one of the capitol revolutions in the solar 
course. An inscription in the temple of Neitb declared 
her to be the Mother of the Sun. (Plutarch, Is.et Osir. 
p.364, ed. Wytteubach; Proclus, p.30.) 

It ran thus: “ I am the things that have been, and 
that are, and that wdll be; no one has uncovered my 
skirts ; the fruit whicli I brought fortli became the 
Sun.” It is probable, accordingly, that the kindling 
of the lamps referred to Neith as the author of light. 
On the same night apparently were performed what 
the Aegyptians designated the “ Mysteries of Isis.” 
Sais was one of the supposed places of the interment 
of Osiris, for that is evidently the deity whom He¬ 
rodotus will not name (ii. 171) when he says that 
there is a burial-place of hwi at Sais in the temple 
of Athene. The mysteries were symbolical repre¬ 
sentations of the sufferings of Osiris, especially his 
dismemberment by Typhon. They were exhibited 
on the lake behind the temple of Neith. Portions 
of the lake may be still discerned near tlic hamlet 
of Sa-el-IIadjar, 

Sais was alteinately a provincial city of tlie first 
order and the capital of Lower Aegypt. These 
changes in its rank were probably the result of 
political revolutions in the Delta. The noine and 
city are said by Manetho to liave derived their 
appellation from Saites, a king of the xviich dynasty. 
The xxivth dynasty was that of Bocchoris of Sais. 
The xxvith dynasty contained nine Saite kings; 
and of the xxviiith Amyrtaeus the Saite is the only 
monarch; with him expired the Saite dynasty, B. c. 
408. 

Bocchoris the Wise, the son of Tnephactus (Diodor, 
i. 45. § 2, 79. § 1), the Technatis of Plutarch (/a, 
et Osir. p. 354; comp. Athen. x. p. 418; Aelian, 
IL A, xi. 11), and the Aegyptian Pehor^ was re¬ 
markable as a judge and legislator, and introduced, 
according to Diodorus, some important amendments 
into the commercial laws of Sais. He was put to 
death by burning after revolting from Sabaco the 
AetUiopian. During the Aetbiopian dynasty Sais 
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seems to have retained its independence. The period 
of its greatest prosperity was between b. c. 697— 
524, under its nine native kings. The strength ot 
Aegypt generally had been transferred from its 
southern to its northern provinces. Of the Saite 
monarebs of Aegypt Psammitichua and Amasis were 
the most powerful. Psammitichua maintained him¬ 
self on the throne by his Greek mercenaries. Ho 
established at Sais the class of interpreters, caused 
his own sons to be educated in Greek learning, and 
encouraged the resort of Greeks to liis capital. The 
intercourse between Sais and Athens especially was 
promoted by their worshipping lire same deity — 
Neitli-Athene; and henexs there sprung up, although 
in a much later age, the opinion that Cecrops the 
Saite led a colony to Atliens. The establishment 
of the Greeks at Gyrene was indirectly fatal to the 
Saitic dynasty. Uaphris, Apries, or Hophra, was 
defeated by the Cyrenians, n. c. .569; and his dis¬ 
contented troops raised their commander Amasis of 
Siouph to the throne. He adorned Sais with many 
stately buildings, and enlarged or decorated the 
temple of Neith; for lie erected in front of it pro- 
pylaea, which for their lieight and magnitude, and 
the quality of the stones employed, surpassed all 
similar .structures in Aegypt. The stones were 
transported from the quarries of El-Mohattam near 
Memphis, and thence wx're brought also the colossal 
figures and androsphinxes tliat adorned the Dromos. 
To Sais Amasis transported from Elephantine a 
monolithal shrine of granite, which Herodotus espe¬ 
cially admired (il. 175). Though the ordinary 
passage from Elephantine to Sais W’as performed in 
twenty days, three years were employed in conveying 
this colossal mass. It was, however, never erected, 
and when Herodotus visited Aegypt w’as still lying 
on the ground in front of the temple. It measured, 
according to the historican, 30 feet in height, 12 feet 
in depth from front to back, and in breadth 21 feet. 
After the death of Amasis, Sais sank into comparative 
obscurity, and docs not seem to liave enjoyed the 
favour of the Persian, Macedonian, or Roman masters 
of Aegypt, 

Sais indeed was more conspicuous as a seat of 
commerce and learning, and of Greek culture gene¬ 
rally, than as the seat of government. Nechepsus, 
one of it.s kings, has left a name for his learning 
(Auson. Epigram. 409), and his writings on astro¬ 
nomy are cited by Pliny (ii. 23. s. 21). Pythagoras 
of Saino.s visited Sais in the reign of Amasis (comp, 
Plin. xxxvi. 9. s. 14); and Solon the Athenian con¬ 
versed with Sonchis, a Saite priest, about the same 
time (Plut. 26; Herod, ii. 177; Clinton,/W. 
Jlellen. vol. ii. p. 9). At Sais, if we may credit 
Plato (^Timaeus, iii, p. 25), Solon heard the legend 
of Atlantis, and of the ancient glories of Athens 
some thousand years prior to Phoroneus and Niobo 
and Deucalion’s flood. The priests of Sais appear 
indeed to have been anxious to ingratiate them¬ 
selves with the Athenians by discovering resem¬ 
blances between Attic and Aegyptian institutions. 
Thus Diodorus (i. 28), copying from earlier nar¬ 
ratives, says that the citizens of Sais, like those of 
Athens w’cre divided into eupatrids, or priest-nobles; 
geomori, land-owners liable to military service ; 
and craftsmen or retail traders. He adds that in 
each city the upf)€r town was called Aatu. The 
Greek population of Sais was governed, according to 
lilanetlio, by their own laws and magistrates, and had 
a separate quarter of the city assigned to them. So 
strong indeed was the Hellenic element in Sais that 
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it was doubted whether the Suites colonised Attica, 
or the Athenians Sais; and Diodorus says incon¬ 
sistently, in one passage, that Sais sent a colony to 
Athens (i. 28. § 3), and in another (v. 57. § 45) 
that it was itself founded by Atlienians. The prin¬ 
cipal value of these statements consists in their 
establishing the Graeco-Aegyptian character of the 
Saite people. 

The ruins of Sais consist of vast heaps of brick, 
mingled with fragments of granite and Syenite 
marble. Of its numerous structures the position 
of one only can be surmised. The lake of Sa-el- 
Hadjar, which is still traceable, was at the back of 
the temple of Neith: but it remains for future 
travellers to determine the sites of the other sacred 
or civil structures of Sais. (Champollion, VKgypte^ 
vol. ii. p. 219; Id. LettreSj 50—53; Wilkinson, 3/ocf. 
Egypt and Thebes,) [W. B. D.] 

SALA (XdKas). 1. A river in Germany, be¬ 
tween which and the Rhine, according to Strabo 
(vii. p. 291), Drusus Germanicus lost his life. 
That the river was on the east of the Rhino is im¬ 
plied also in the account which Livy (^Epit. 140) 
and Dion Cassius give of the occurrence; and it has 
therefore been conjectured with some probability 
that the Sala is the same river as the modern 
Saale, a tributary of the Elbe, commonly called the 
Thuringian Saale ; though others regard the Sala 
as identical with the YsseL 

2 . A river of Germany, alluded to by Tacitus 
(Ann. :&iii. 67), who, without mentioning its name, 
calls it “ flumen gigncndo sale fecundum.” It formed 
the boundary between the country of the Chatti and 
Hermunduri and near its banks were great salt¬ 
works, about which these two tribes were perpetually 
involved in war. From this circumstance it is clear 
that the river alluded to by Tacitus is none other 
but the Saale in Franconia, a tributary of the Moe- 
nus or Main ; and that the salt-springs are, in all 
probability, those of the modern town of Kissingen. 

3. A town in Upper Pannonia, on the road from 
Sabaria to Poetovium (Ptol. ii. 15. § 4; It, Ant, 
p. 262, where it is called Salle; Googr, Rav. iv. 
19, whore it is called Salla). Some identify 
the place with the town of Szala Egerssek, and 
others with Liiuir on the river Szala. (Comp. 
Muchar, Noricum, i. p. 261.) 

4. A town in the south-western part of Phrygia, 
on the frontiers of Caria and Pisidia, on the north¬ 
west of Cibyi-a. (Ptol. v. 2. § 26.) 

5. A town in the north-western pai’t of Armenia 

Minor, on the eastern slope of Mount Moschus. 
(Ptol. V. 13. § 10.) [L. S.] 

SALA (2dAa, Ptol. ii. 4. § 12), a town of the 
Turdetani in Uispania Baetica between Ptucci and 
Nabrissa. [T. H. D.] 

SALA (2<£A‘o, Ptol. iv. 1. § 2; Plin. v. 1), a 
town of Mauretania, on the W. coast of Africa, 
situated near a river of the same name, “ noticed by 
the Romans as the extreme object of their power 
and almost of their geography.” (Gibbon, c. i.) In 
the Antonine Itinerary the name occurs as StUa- 
conia, which has been supposed to be a corruption of 
Sala Colonia ; but from the Vienna MS. it appears 
that the word “ conia ” has been inserted by a later 
hand. (/<w. Anton, ed. Parthey, p. 3.) The'mo- 
dem Sid or ScUUe, near the mouth of the river Btt- 
Regrdb, retains the name, though the site of the 
ancient town must be sought at Rabat, on the S. 
side of the river, where there are Roman remains. 
(Barth, Wtmderwigen, pp. 32, 37,60.) [E. B. J.] 
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SALACIA. 1. C^aXaKfla, Ptol. ii. 5. § 3), a 
municipal town of Lusitania, in the territory of the 
Turdetani, to the NW. of Pax Julia and to the 
SW. of Ebora. It appears from inscriptions to 
have had the surname of Urbs Imperatoria. (Gru- 
ter, p. 13. 16; Mionnet, i. p. 4; Sestini, p. 16.) 
Salacia was celebrated for its manufacture of fine 
woollen cloths, (Plin. viii. 48. s. 73; Strab. iii. p. 
144, with the note of Groskurd.) Now Alager do 
Sal, (Florez, Esp. Sagr, xiii. p. 115, xiv. p. 241; 
comp. Mela, iii. 1; It. Ant. pp. 417, 418, and 
422.) 

2. A town of the Callaici Bracarii in the NW. of 
Hispania Tarraconensis. (^Itin. Ant. p. 422.) Iden¬ 
tified either with Sahmonde or Pomheiro. [T. H. D.] 

SALAMBOREIA (2a\ap66p€ia), a town of 
Cappadocia, in the district Garsauritis, (Ptol. v. 

6. § 14; Tab. Pent., where it is called Salabe- 
rina.) [L. S.] 

SALAMPNIA. [Salamis.] 

SALAMPNIAS, a town in Coele-Syria in the 
district Chalybonitis {It. Anton, p. 197; Not. Imp.), 
which Reland {Palaest. i. p. 217) identifies with 
Salamias {'ZaKdfxias) in the Not. Leonis Imp., and 
with Salemjat in Abulfeda {Tab. Syr. p. 105). It 
is said still to bear the name Selmen. (Richter, 
Wallfahrten, p. 238.) 

SA'LAMIS (SaAa/xfs, Aesch. Pers. 880; Scyl. 
p. 41 ; Ptol. V. 14. § 3, viii. 20. § 5 ; Stadiasm. 
§§ 288, 289; Pomp. Mela, ii. 7. § 5; Plin. v. 35; 
Horat. Carm. i. 729 ; ^oAajulv, Eustath ad II. ii. 
558 ; ^aKaplas, Malala, Chron. xii. p. 313, ed. 
Bonn: Eth. 'S^aXapivios, Bockh, Inscr. nos. 2625, 
2638, 2639), a city on the E. coast of Cypiu.s, 18 
M. P. from Tremithus, and 24 M. P. from Chytri. 
{Petit. Tab.) Legend assigned its foundation to 
the Aeacid Teucer, whose fortunes formed the sub¬ 
ject of a tragedy by Sophocles, called TevKpos, and 
of one with a similar title by Pacuvius. (Cic. de 
Orat. i. 58, ii. 46.) The people of Salamis showed 
the tomb of the archer Teucer (Aristot. Anthdogia, 
i. 8, 112), and the reigning princes at the time of 
the Ionic revolt were Greeks of the Teucrid “ Gens,” 
although one of them bore the Phoenician name of 
Siromus (Hiram). (Herod, v. 104.) In the 6th cen¬ 
tury B. c. Salamis was already an important town, and 
in alliance with the Battiad princes of Gyrene, 
though the king Evelthon refused to assist in rein¬ 
stating Aicesilaus HI. upon the throne. (Herod, 
iv. 162.) The descendant of this Evelthon — the 
despot Gorgus —was unwilling to join in the Ionic 
revolt, but bis brother Onesilus shut him out of the 
gates, and taking the command of the united forces 
of Salamis and the other cities, flew to arms. The 
battle which crushed the independence of Cyprus 
was fought under the walls of Salamis, which was 
compelled to submit to its former lord, Gorgus.. 
(Herod, v. 103, 104, 108, 110.) Afterwards it 
was besieged by Anaxicrates, the successor of 
Cimon, but when the convention was made with the 
Persians the Atlienians did not press the siege. 
(Diod. xii. 13.) After the peace of Antalcidas the 
Persians had to struggle for ten years with all their 
forces against the indefatigable and gentle Kvagoras. 
Isocrates composed a panegyric of this prince ad¬ 
dressed to his son Nicocles, which, with every 
allowance for its partiality, gives an interesting pic¬ 
ture of the struggle which the Hellenio Evagoras 
waged against the Phoenician and Oriental influence 
under which Salamis and Cyprus had languished. 
(Cpmp. Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. x. c. btxvi.) 
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flvagoras with his son Fnytagoras was assassinated 
by a eunuch, slave of Nicocreon (Aristot. Pol. v. 
8. § 10; Diodor. xv. 47; Theopomp. Fr. iii. ed. 
Didot), and was succeeded by another son of the 
name of Nicocles. Tlie Graeco^Aegyptian fleet un¬ 
der ]^lenelaus and his brother Ptolemy Soter was 
utterly defeated oflf the harbour of Salamis in a sea- 
fight, the greatest in all antiquity, by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, b. o. 306. (Diodor. xx. 45—53.) The 
famous courtezan Lamia formed a part of the booty 
of Demetrius, over whom she soon obtained un¬ 
bounded influence. Finally, Salamis came into the 
hands of Ptolemy. (Plut. Demetr. 35; Polyaen. 
Strateg. 5.) Under the Roman Empire the Jews 
were numerous in Salamis (^Acts, xiii. 6), where 
they had more than one synagogue. The farm¬ 
ing of the copper mines of the island to Ilcrod 
(Joseph. Antiq. xv. 14. § 5) may have swelled the 
numbers who were attracted by the advantages of its 
harbour and trade, especially its manufactures of 
embroidered stuffs. (Athen. ii. p. 48.) In the 
memorable revolt of the Jews in the reign of Trajan 
this populous city became a desert. (Alilman, hist, 
of tiU Jews^ vol. iii. pp. Ill, 112.) Its demolition 
was completed by an earthquake; but it was rebuilt 
by a Christian emperor, from whom it was named 
CoNSTANTiA. It was (hen the metropolitan see of 
the i.sland. Epiphanius, the chronicler of the 
heretical sects, was bishop of Constantia in a. d. 
367. In the reign of Ileraclius the new town was 
destroyed by the Saracens. 

The ground lies low in the noiglibourhood of 
Salamis, and the town was situated on a bight of the 
coast to the N. of the river Pediaeus. This low 
land is the largest plain—S alaminia— in Cypnis, 
stretching inward between the two mountain ranges 
to the very heart of the country where the modern 
Turkish capital— Nicosia —is situated. In the Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul^ by Coneybeare and How- 
son (vol. i. p, 169), will be t'ound a plan of the har¬ 
bour and ruins of 8alainis, from the survey made by 
Captain Graves. For coins of Salamis, see Eckhel, 
vol. iii. p. 87. [E. B. J.] 

SA'LAMIS (XaKapis, -ivos: Eth. and Adj. 2a- 
^.afxlnos, Salamiriius: AdJ. 2aAa/Lt<*'<a«ds, Sala- 
ininiacus: Kuluri), an island lying between the 
western coast of Attica and tlio eastem coast of 
Megaris, and forming the southern boundarj' of the 
bay of Eleusis. It is separated from the coasts 
both of Attica and of Megaris by only a narrow 
channel. Its form is that of an irregular semicircle 
towards the west, with many small iiidejitations 
along the coast. Its greatest length, from N. to S., 
is about 10 miles, and its width, in its broadest 
part, from E. to W., is a little more. Its length is 
correctly given by Strabo (ix. p. 393) as from 70 
to 80 stadia. In ancient times it is said to have 
been called Pityussa (ntTvoua-oa), from the pines 
which grew there, and also Sciras ( 2 Kipds ) and 
Cychrkia (KuxP«‘«)» froni the names of two he¬ 
roes Scirus and Cychreus. The former was a 
native hero, and the latter a seer, who came from 
Dodona to Athens, and perished along with Erech- 
theus iu fighting against Eumolpus. (Strab. ix. 
p. 393; Paus. I. 36. § 1; Philochor. ap. Plut. 
Thet. 17.) The latter name was perpetuated in 
the island, for Aeschylus (JPers. 670) speaks of the 
difCTcd Kvxp^ToUf and Stephanus B. mentions a 
Kt/xpfiof wdyot. The island is said to have ob¬ 
tained the name of Salamis from the mother of 
Cychreus, who was also a’ daughter of Asopus. 
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(Pans. i. 35. § 2.) It was colonised at an early 
period by the Aeacidae of Aegina, Telamon, the 
son of Aeacus, fled thither after the murder of his 
half-brother Phocus, and became sovereign of the 
island. (Paus. i. 35. § 1.) His son Ajax accom¬ 
panied the Greeks with 12 Salaminian ships to the 
Trojan War. (Horn. II. ii. 557.) Salamis con¬ 
tinued to be an independent state till about the 
beginning of the 40th Olympiad (n. c. 620), when a 
dispute arose for its possession between the Athenians 
and Megarians. After a long struggle, it first fell into 
the hands of the Megarians, but was subsequently 
taken possession of by the Athenians through a stra¬ 
tagem of Solon. (Plut. Sol. 8, 9; Paus, i. 40. § 5.) 
Both parties appealed to the arbitration of Sparta. 
The Athenians supported their claims by a line in 
the Iliad, which represents Ajax ranging his ships 
with those of the Athenians (II. ii. 558), but this 
verse was suspected to have been an interpolation of 
Solon or Peisistratns; and the Megarians cited 
another version of the line. The Athenians, more¬ 
over, asserted that the island had been made over 
to tliem by Philaeus and Eurysaces, sons of the 
Tclamonian Ajax, when they took up their own 
residence in Attica. These arguments were con¬ 
sidered sufficient, and Salamis was adjudged to the 
Athenians. (Plut. Sol. 10; Strab. ix. p. 394.) 
It now became an Attic deinus, and continued in¬ 
corporated with Attica till the times of Macedonian 
supremacy. In b. c. 318, the inhabitants volun¬ 
tarily received a Macedonian garrison, after having 
only a short time before successfully resisted Cas- 
sander. (Diod. xviii. 69; Polyaen. Sti'at. iv. 11. 
§ 2; Paus. i. 35. § 2.) It continued in the hands of 
the Macedonians till b. o. 232, when the Athenians, 
by the assistance of Aratus, purchased it from tlfe 
Macedonians togctljer with Munychia and Sunium. 
'I'hereupon the Salaminians were expelled from the 
island, and their lands divided among Athenian 
clcruchi. (Plut. Ai'af. 34 ; Paus. ii. 8. § 6; Bbckh, 
Jnscr. vol. i. p. 148, seq.) From that time Salamis 
probably continued to be a dependency of Athens, 
like Aegina and Oropus; since the grammarians 
never call it a Bijpos, which it had been originally, 
but generally a wdAcy. 

The old city of Salamis, the residence of the Tc- 
lamoniau Ajax, stood upon the southern side of the 
island towards Aegina (Strab. ix. p. 393), and is 
identified by Leake with the remains of some Hellenic 
walls upon the south-western coast near a small 
port, w’here is the only rivulet in the island, perhaps 
answering to the Bocarus or Bocauas of Strabo 
(ix. p. 394; Leake, Pemi, p. 169). The Bocarus 
is also mentioned by Lycophron (451). In another 
passage, Strabo (ix. p. 424) indeed speaks of u 
river Cephissus in Salamis; but as it occurs only 
in an enumeration of various rivers of this name, 
and immediately follows the Athenian Cephissus 
without any mention being made of the Eleusinian 
Cephissus, we ought probably to read with Leake 
iy ’EAeuoTiVt instead of iv hdKaiJuvi. 

When Salamis became an Atlicnian demus, a new 
city was built at the head of a bay upon the eastern 
side of the island, and opposite the Attic coast. In 
the time of Pausanias this city also liad fallen into 
decay. Tliere remained, however, a ruined agora 
and a temple of Ajax, containing a statue of the 
hero in ebony; also a temple of Artemis, the trophy 
erected in honour of the victory gained over tlie 
Persians, and a temple of Cychreus. (Paus. i, 35. 
§ 3, 36. § 1.) Pausanias has not mentioned the 
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statue of Solon, which was erected in the agora, 
with one hand covered by his mantle. (Dem. de 
FaU, Leg, p. 420; Aeschin. in Tim. p. 52.) There 
are still some remains of the city close to the vil¬ 
lage of AmbeUkia. A portion of the walls may 
still be traced; and many ancient fragments are 
found in the walls and churches both of Ambeldkia 
and of the neighbouring village of Kuluri, frotn 
the latter of which the modern name of the island 
18 derived. The narrow rocky promontory now 
called Cape of St, Barbara^ which forms the SE. 
entrance to the bay of Amheldkia^ was the Silbniae 
(SiXT^rlat) of Aeschylus, afterwards called Tro- 
PAEA (Tpowala), on account of the trophy erected 
there in memory of the victory. (Aseh. Pers. 300, 
with Schol.) At the extremity of this promoutoiy 
lay the small island of Psyttaleia Q ¥ uTrd \€ ta)j 
now called Ltpsokuidli, about a mile long, and from 
200 to 300 yards wide. It was here that a picked 
body of Persian troops was cut to pieces by Ari- 
steidos during the battle of Salamis. (ilerod. viii. 
95; Aesch. I^ers. 447, seq.; Plut. Arw/. 9; Paus. i. 
36. § 2, iv. 36. § 3; Strab. ix. p. 393; Plin. iv. 12. 
8. 20; Steph. B. 8. v.) 

In Salamis there was a promontory Sciradium 
(2/fipd5ioj/), containing a temple of the god of war, 
erected by Solon, because he there defeated the Me- 
garians. (Plut. Sol. 9.) Leake identifies this site 
w’ith the temple of Athena Sciras, to which Adci- 
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mantus, the Corinthian, is said to have fled at the 
commencement of the battle of Salamis (Herod, 
viii. 94); and, as the Corinthians could not have 
retreated through the eastern opening of the strait, 
which was the centre of the scene of action, Leake 
supposes Sciradium to have been the south-west 
promontojy of Salamis, upon which now stands a 
monastery of the Virgin. This monastery now oc¬ 
cupies the site of a Hellenic building, of which re¬ 
mains are still to be seen. 

Budorum (Bovbopop or BotJSwpov) was the name 
of the western promontory of Salamis, and distant 
only three miles from Nisaea, the port of Megara. On 
this peninsula there was a fortress of the same name. 
In the attempt which the Peloponnesians made in 
B. c. 429 to surprise Peiraeeus, they first sailed 
from Nisaea to the promontory of Budorum, and 
surprised the fortress; but after overrunning the 
island, they retreated without venturing to attack 
Peiraeeus. (Time. ii. 93, 94, iii. 51; Diod. xii. 49; 
Strab. xi. p. 446; Steph. B. s. v. "BovUwpou.^ 

Salamis is chiefly memorable on account of the 
great battle fought off its coast, in which the 
Persian fleet of Xerxes was defeated by the Greeks, 
D. c. 480. The details of this battle are given in 
every history of Greece, and need not be repeated 
here. The battle took place in the strait between 
the eastern part of the island and the coast of 
Attica, and the position of the contending forces is 
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shown in the annexed plan. The Grecian fleet was 
drawn up in the small bay in front of the town 
of Salamis, and the Persian fleet opposite to them 
off the coast of Attica. The battle was witnessed 
by Xerxes from the Attic coast, who had erected 
for himself a lofty throne on one of the projecting 
declivities of Mt. Aegaleos. Colonel Leake has dis¬ 
cussed at length all the particulars of the battle, 
but Mr. Blakesley has controverted many of his 
views, following the authority of Aeschylus in pre¬ 
ference to that of Herodotus. In opposition to Col. 
Leake and all preceding authorities, Mr. Blakesley 
supposes, that though the hostile fleets occupied 
in the afternoon before the battle the position de¬ 
lineated in the plan annexed, yet that on the morn¬ 
ing of the battle the Greeks were drawn up across 
the southern entrance of the strait, between the 
Cape of St. Barbara and the Attic coast, and that! 
the Persians were in the more open sea to the south. 
Into the discussion of this question our limits pre¬ 
vent us from entering ; and we must refer our 
readers for particulars to the essays of those writers 
quoted at the close of this article. There is, how¬ 
ever, one difficulty which must not be passed over 
in silence. Herodotus says (viii. 76) that on tho 
night before the battle, the Persian ships stationed 
about Ceos and Cynosura moved up, and beset tho 
whole strait as far as Munychia. Tho only known 
place's of those names are tho island of Ceos, distant 
more than 40 geographical miles from Salamis, and 
the promontory of Cynosura, immediately N. of tho 
bay of Marathon, and distant more than 60 gcogra- 
pliical miles from Salamis. Both of those places, 
and more especially Cynosura, seem to bo too distant 
to render the movement practicable in tho time 
required. Accordingly many modern scholars apply 
tlio names Ceos and Cynosura to two promontories, 
the southernmost and soutli-eastcrnmost of the island 
of Salamis, and they arc so called in Kicf,ort’s maps. 
But there is no authority whatever for giving those 
names to two promontories in tho island; and it is 
eviflent from the narrative, as Mr. Grote has ob¬ 
served, that the names of Ceos and Cynosura must 
belong to some points in Attica, not in Salamis. 
Mr. Grote does not attempt to indicate the posiiion 
of those places; but Mr. Blakesley maintains that 
Ceos and Cynosura are resj^ectively the well-known 
island and cape, and that the real difficulty is occa¬ 
sioned, not by their distance, but by the erroneous 
notion conceived by Herodotus of the operations of 
tho Persian fleet. (Leake, Demi of Attica, p. 166, 
seq., and Appendix 11. On the Battle of Salamis ; 
Blakesley, Excursus on Herodotus^ viii. 76, vol. ii. 
p. 400, seq.; Grote, Dist. of Greece^ vol. v. p. 171, 
eeq.) 
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SALANIA'NA, a town of the Callaici Bracarii 
in Gallaecia Ant. p. 427.) Variously iden¬ 

tified with Cela Nova^ Moymentay and Portela de 
Ahade. [T. H. I).] 

SALATIA (JZaXanla ; Eth. 'SioXamvos ; Salapinus: 
Salpt)y one of the most considerable cities of Apulia, 
fdtoated on the coast of the Adriatic, but separated 
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from the open sea by an intervening lagune, or salt¬ 
water lake, which was known in ancient times as the 
Salapina Palus (Lucan, v. 377; Vib. Seq. p. 26), 
and is still called the Logo di Salpi. This lagune has 
now only an artificial outlet to the sea through the 
hank of sand which separates them; but it is pro¬ 
bable that in ancient times its communications were 
more free, as Salapia was certainly a considerable 
8ca-port and in Strabo’s time served as the port 
both of Arpi and Canusium (Strab. vi. p. 284). At 
an earlier period it was an independent city, and 
apparently a place of considerable importance. Tra¬ 
dition ascribed its foundation, as well as that of the 
neighbouring cities of Canusium and Arpi, to Dio- 
medes (Vitruv. i. 4. § 12); or, according to others, 
to a Khodian colony under Elpias (Id. ib. ; Strab. xiv. 
p. 654).* There is no trace of its having received a 
Greek colony in historical times, though, in common 
with many other cities of tlio Daunian Apulians, it 
seems to have imbibed a large amount of Hellenic 
influence. This was probably derived from the 
Tarentines, and did not date from a very early 
period. 

Tho name of Salapia is not mentioned in history 
till tho Second Punic War, in which it bears a con¬ 
siderable part. It was evidently one of the cities of 
Apulia which revolted to Hannibal after the battle 
of Cannae (Liv. xxii. 61); and a few years after 
wo find it still in his possession. It was apparently 
a place of strength, on which account he collected 
there great magazines of corn, and established his 
winter quarters there in B. c. 214. (Id. xxiv. 20.) 
It remained in his hands after the fall of Arpi in the 
following year (Id. xxiv. 47); but in «. c. 210 it 
wjis betrayed into the power of Marcellus by Blasius, 
one of its citizens, who had been for some time tho 
leader of the Roman party in the place, and the 
Nuinidian garrison was put to the sword. (Id. xxvi. 
88; Appian, A nnib, 45— 47.) Its loss seems to have 
been a great blow to the power of Hannibal in this 
part of Italy; and after the death of Marcellus, n.tr. 
208, he made an attempt to recover possession of it 
by stratagem ; but the fraud was discovered, and tho 
Carthaginian troops were repulsed with loss. (Liv. 
xxvii. 1, 28; Appian, Annib. 51.) No subsequent 
mention of it is found till the l^cial War, in tho 
second year of which, when tho tide of fortune was 
beginning to turn in favour of Rome, it was taken 
by the Roman praetor C. Cosconius, and burnt to 
the ground (Appian, B. C. i. 51). • After this time 
it appears to have fallen into a state of decay, and 
suffered severely from malaria iu consequence of the 
exhalations of tlio neighbouring lagune. Vitruvius 
tells u.s, that at length tlie inhabitants applied to 
M. Hostilius, who caused them to remove to a moro 
healthy situation, about 4 miles from the former site, 
and nearer the sea, while he at the same time opened 
fresh communications between the lagune and the sea 
(Vitruv. i. 4, § 12). We have no clue to the time 
at which this change took place, but it could hardly 
have been till after the town bad fallen into a de¬ 
clining condition. Cicero, indeed, alludes to Salapia 
as in his day notorious for its pestilential climate 
{de Leg. Agr. ii. 27); but this may be understood 
as relating to its territory rather than the actual 
town. Vitruvius is the only author who notices tho 
change of site; but if his account can be depended 

* Lycophron, on the other hand, seems to assign 
it a Trojan origin; though tho passage, as usual, is 
somewhat obscure. (Lycophr. Akx. 1129.) 
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upon, the Salapia mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy 
M well as Strabo, must have been the new town, and 
not the original city of the name. (Strab. vi. p. 284; 
Plin. hi. 12. 8. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 16.) The Liber 
Coloniarum also speaks of it as a colony adjoining 
the sea-coast, which doubtless refers to the new town 
of the name. This does not, however, seem to have 
ever risen into a place of much importance, and 
the name subsequently disappears altogether. 

Extensive ruins of Salapia are still visible on the 
Bouthern shore of the Lago di Salpi, in a tract of 
country now almost wholly desolate. They evidently 
belong to a city of considerable size and importance, 
and must therefore be those of the ancient Apulian 
city. This is further confirmed by the circumstance 
tliat the coins of Salapia, which of course belong to 
the period of its independence, are frequently found 
on the spot (Swinburne’s Travels^ vol. i. p. 81.) 
The site of the Roman town founded by M. Hostilius 
is said to be indicated by some remains on the sea¬ 
shore, near the Ton'e di Salpi. (Romanelli, vol. ii. 

p. 201.) 

The lagune still called the Lago di Salpi is about 
12 miles in length by about 2 in breadth. At its 
eastern extremity, where it communicates with the 
sea by an artificial cut, are extensive salt-works, 
which are considered to be the representatives of 
these noticed in the Itineraries under the name of 
Salinae. It is by no means certain (though not 
improbable) that these ancient salt-works occupied 
the same site as the modern ones ; and the distances 
given in the Itineraries along this line of coast, being 
in any case corrupt and confused, afford no clue to 
their identification. (Jtin. .dnt p. 314; Tab. Pent.) 
It is probable that the name of Salapia itself is con¬ 
nected with sal, the lagune having always been well 
adapted for the collection of salt. 

Tlio coins of Salapia, as well as those of Arpi and 
Canusium, have Greek legends, and indicate tlie 
strong influence of Greek art and civilisation, though 
apparently at a late period, none of tliem being of an 
archaic style. The magistrates’ names which occur 
on them (AAZ03, IITAAOS, Sec.) are, on the con¬ 
trary, clearly of native origin. (Mommsen, U. I. D. 
pp. 82, 83.) [E. H. B.] 
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SALA'RIA. 1. (SoAdpia, Ptol. ii. 6, § 61), a 
town of the Bastitani, in the SE. part of Hispania 
Tarraconensis. According to Pliny it was a Roman 
colony. (Colonia Salariensis, iii. 3. s. 4.) TJkert 
(ii. pt. i. p. 407) identifies it with Sahiote, between 
Uheda and Baeza. 

2 . A town of the Oretani, in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood. (Ptol. ii. 6, § 69.) [T. H. D.] 

SALAS. [Sala.] 

SALASSl (lSaAa<r(roi), one of the most powerful 
of the Alpine tribes in the N. of Italy, who occupied 
tlio great valley of the Durias or Dora Baltea, now 
called the VeU dAosta, from the plains of the Po to 
the foot of the Graian and Pennine Alps. Their 
country is correctly described by Strabo as a deep 
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and narrow valley, shut in on both sides oy very 
lofty mountains. (Strab. iv. p. 205.) This valley, 
which extends above 60 miles in length from its 
entrance at Ivrea to its head among the very 
highest ranges of the Alps, must always have been 
one of the natural inlets into the heart of those 
mountains: hence the two passes at its head, now 
called the Great and Little St. Bernard, seem to 
have been frequented from a very early period. If 
we may trust to Livy, it was by the former of these 
passes, or the Pennine Alps, that the Boii and Lin- 
gones crossed when they first migrated into the 
plains of the N. of Italy. (Liv. v. 35.) It was the 
same pass by which Hannibal was commonly sup¬ 
posed in tlie days of Livy to have crossed those moun¬ 
tains, while Coelius Antipater represented him as 
passing the Little St. Bernard, an opinion com¬ 
monly adopted by modern writers, though still sub¬ 
ject to grave difficulties. One of the most serious of 
these arises from the character of the Salassi them¬ 
selves, who are uniformly described as among the 
fiercest and most warlike of the Alpine tribes, and of 
inveterate predatory habits, so that it is difficult to 
believe tliey would have allowed an army like that 
of Hannibal to traverse their country without oppo¬ 
sition, and apparently without molestation. (See 
Arnold’s Rome, vol. iii. p. 481.) 

The Salassi are commonly reckoned a Gaulish 
people, yet there are reasons which render it more 
probable that they were in fact, like their neighbours 
the Taurini, a Ligurian race. The Ligurians indeed 
seem, at a very early period, to have spread them¬ 
selves along the whole of the western chain of the 
Alps, and the Gaulish tribes which occupied the 
plains of the Padus passed through their country. 
But the etlinical relations of all these Alj)ine races 
are very obscure. No mention of the Salassi is 
found in history till b. c. 143, when they wore at¬ 
tacked witliout provocation by the consul Appius 
Claudius, who was, however, punished for his aggres¬ 
sion, being defeated with the loss of 5000 men. 
But he soon repaired this disaster, and having in 
his turn slain 5000 of the mountaineers, claimed 
the honour of a triumph. (Dion Cass. Fr. 79; Liv. 
Epit. liii.; Oros. v. 4.) From this time they 
appear to have frequently been engaged in hostilities 
with Rome, and though nominally tributary to the 
republic, they were continually breaking out into 
revolt, and ravaging the plains of their neighbour¬ 
hood, or plundering the Roman convoys, and haras¬ 
sing their troops as they marched through their 
country. As early as b. c. 100 a Roman colony 
was established at Eporedia (Ivrea), at the mouth 
of the valley (Veil. Pat. i. 15), with the view of 
keeping them in check, but it suffered severely from 
their incursions. Even at a much later period the 
Salassi plundered the baggage of the dictator Caesar 
when marching through their countiy, and com¬ 
pelled Decimus Brutus, on his way into Gaul after 
the battle of Mutina, to purchase a passage with a 
large sum of money. (Strab. iv. p. 205.) In b. c. 
35 they appear to have broken out afresh Jnto revolt, 
and for some time were able to defy tte efforts of 
Antistius Vetus; but the next year they were re¬ 
duced to submission by Valerius Messala. (Dion 
Cass. xlix. 34, 38; Appian, Illgr. 17.) Still, how¬ 
ever, their subjection was imperfect, till in b. o. 25 
Terentius Varro was sent against them, who having 
compelled the whole nation to lay down their arms, 
sold them without distinction as slaves. The num¬ 
ber of captives thus sold is said to have amounted to 
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86,000 persons, of whom 8000 were men of military 
age. The tribe of the Salassi being thus extirpated, 
a Roman colony was settled at Praetoria Augusta 
{A 08 ta)y and a highroad made through the valley. 
(Dion Cass. liii..25; Strab. iv. p. 205; Liv. Epit. 
cxxxv,) The name of the Salassi, however, still 
remained, and is recognised as a geographical dis¬ 
tinction both by Pliny and Ptolemy, hut no sub¬ 
sequent trace of them is found as an independent 
tribe. (Plin. iii. 17. s. 21; Ptol. iii. 1. § 34.) 

One of the main causes of the disputes between 
the Salassi and Romans had arisen, from the gold- 
washings which were found in the valley, and which 
are said to have been extremely productive. These 
were worked by the Salassi themselves before the 
Roman invasion; but the Romans seem to have 
early taken possession of them, and they were fanned 
out with the other revenues of the state to the Pub¬ 
lican!. But these were, as might be expected, in¬ 
volved in constant quarrels with the neighbouring 
barbarians, who sometimes cut off their supplies of 
water, at other times attacked them with more open 
violence. (Strab. iv. p. 205; Dion Cass. Fr. 79.) 

The line of road througli the country of the Salassi, 
and the passes which led from Augusta Praetoria 
over the Pennine and Graian Alps, are described in 
the article Alpks [Vol. I. p. 110]. [E. H. B.] 

SALA'SSIl. [Mauuetania, Vol. II. p. 298, b.] 
SALATARAE (;ia\ardpai, Ptol. vi. 11. § 6), a 
tribe of the Bactrians who lived along the banks of the 
Oxus. Forbiger suspects that they are the same as 
the Saraparae, noticed by PJiny (vi. 16. s. 18). [V.] 
SALATUUS (2c£Aa0os, Ptol. iv. 6. § 5), a river on 
the W. coast of Africa, with a town of the same name. 
This river, which took its rise in Mt. Mandrus, is re¬ 
presented by one of the Wadys, wliich flows into the 
sea in the district occupied by the ancient Antololea, 
on the coast to the N. of Cape Mirik. [E. B. .T.] 
SALAURIS, a town on the coast of Hi.spania 
Tarraconensis, mentioned in the Ora Mark, of 1 
Avienus (v. 518). * [T. II. D.J 

SALDA, a town in the sonth of Lower Pannonia, 
on the southern bank of the Savus, and on the 
great highroad from Siscia to Sirmiuin. {Tab. Pent; 
Geogr. Rav. iv. 19, where it is called Salduin.) It 
is vtsry probably the same as the town of Sjillis 
(SaAAlj) mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 16. § 8). The 
site is commonly believed to be occupied by the 
modern Szlatina. [L. S.] 

SALDAE (5(4A5ai, Strab. xvii. p. 831; Ptol. iv. 
2. § 9, viii. 13. § 9; Plin. v. 1; Itin, Anton.; Pent. 
TcH.), a town on the coast of Mauretania Caesa- 
riensis, with a spacious harbour, which was in earlier 
times the E. boundary between the dominions of 
Juba and those of the Romans. (Strab. 1. c.) Under 
Augustus it became a Roman ** colonia.” (Plin. 1. c.) 
In later times it was the W. limit of Mauretania 
Sitifensis, against Mauretania Caesariensis in its 
more contracted sense. It is identified with Bnjeiyah, 
the flourishing city of the Kaliphat, taken by Pedro 
Navarro, the general of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
after two famous battles, a. d. 1510 (comp. Pres¬ 
cott’s Ferdinand and Isabella^ vol. ii. p. 457), or 
the C. JBongie of the French province. (Barth, 
Wanderungen, p. 62.) [E. B. J.] 

SALDAPA, a town of Moesia (Theophyl. Simocat. 
i. 8), which was ravaged by tlie Avars in their 
wars with the emperor Maurice (Le Beau, Bos 
Empire^ voL x. pp. 248, 369). Schafarik (Slav. 
AlU vol. ii. p. 158) has fixed the site at the ruins 
of JHkelrick upon the Danube, [£. B. J. j 
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SALDU'BA. 1. A small river in/ 
the Turduli in Hispania Baetica, prC 
called 2o5ov/fa, (with var. lect.') by PtOiv 
§ 7). Now Rio Verde. 

2. A town at the mouth of the preceding rivei . 
(2aA5oy§a, Ptol. ii. 4. § H), of no great importance 
(Mela, ii. 6; Plin.-iii. 1. s. 3), near the present 
Marbella. 

3. [Caesarauousta.] [T. H. D.] 

SALE, a town on the S. coast of Thrace, near 

the W. mouth of the Hebrus, and nearly equidistant 
from Zone and Doriscus. It is mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus (vii. 59) as a Samothracian colony. [ J. R.] 

SALEM. [Jerusalem.] 

SALENI, a people of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
probably in Cantabria, mentioned by Mela (iii. 1). 
They are perhaps the same as the 2aiAii/ol of Pto¬ 
lemy (ii. 6. § 34). [ r. H. D.] 

SALENTl'Nl or SALLENTI'NI (both forms 
seem to rest on good authority), ('S.aXevrlvoi), a 
people of Southern Italy, who inhabited a part of 
the peninsula which forms the SE. extremity, or as 
it is very often culled the heel, of Italy. Their ter¬ 
ritory was thus included in tlie region known to the 
Greeks by the name of lapygia, as well as in the 
district called by the Romans Calabria. Strabo 
remarks that the peninsula in question, which he 
considers us hounded by a line drawn aeross from 
TArentum to Brundusium, was variously called Mes- 
sapia, lapygia, Calabria, and Salentina; hut that 
some writers established a distinction between the 
names. (Strab. vi. p. 282.) There seems no doubt 
that the names were frequently applied irregularly 
and vaguely, but that there were in fact two distinct 
tribes or races inhabiting the i)enin8ula, the Salen- 
tines and the Calabrians (Strab, vi. p. 277), of whom 
the latter were commonly known to the Greeks as 
the Messapians [Calabria]. Both were, how¬ 
ever, in all probability kindred races belonging to the 
great family of the Pelasgian stock. Tradition repre¬ 
sented the Salcntines as of Cretan origin, and, 
according to the habitual form of such legends, 
ascribed them to a Cretan colony under Idoineiieus 
after the Trojan War. (Strab. vi. p. 282; Virg. 
Aen. iii. 400; Fest. s. v. Salentini, p. 329; Varr. 
ap. Prob. ad Virg. Eel. vi. 31.) They appear to 
have inhabited the southern part of the pcminsula, 
extending from its southern extremity (the C(oy;o di 
Leuca'), which was thence frecjuently called the 
Salentine promontory (“ Salentinum Promontorium,” 
Mel. ii. 4. § 8; Ptol. iii. 1. § 13), to the neiglibour- 
hood of Tarentum. But we have no means of dis¬ 
tinguishing accurately the limits of the two tribes, 
or the particular towns which belonged to each. 

The name of the Salenliues does not seem to have 
been familiarly known to the Greeks, at least in 
early times; as we do not hear of their name in any 
of the wars with the Taxentines, though from their 
position they must have been one of the tribes that 
early came into collision with the rising colony. 
They were probably known under the general ap¬ 
pellation of lapygians, or confounded with their 
neighbours tlie Mes8a})ians. On the contrary, a.s 
soon as their name apj^ars in Roman history, it is 
in a wider and more general sense than that to 
which it is limited by the geographers. Livy speaks 
of the Salentini as acceding to the Samnite alliance 
in R. o. 306, when the consul L. Vohimiiius was 
sent into their country, who defeated them in several 
battles, and took some of their towns. (Liv. ix. 42.) 
It is almoi^t im^lossible to believe tliat the liomani; 

3 L 
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liad as early as this pushed their arms into the 
lapjgian peninsula, and it is probable that the 
Salentines are here confounded with the Peucctians, 
with whom, according to some accounts, they were 
closely connected. (Plin. iii. 11. s. 16.) But the 
name is used with still greater laxity shortly after, 
when Livy speaks of Thuriae as “ urbem in Sallen- 
tinis ” (x. 2), if at least, as there seems little doubt, 
the place there meant is tlie well-known city of 
Thurii in Lucania [Tnuun]. 

The name of the Sallentines does not again occur 
in history till the Fourth Samnite War, when they 
joined the confederacy formed by the Sainnites and 
Tarentines against Rome; and shared in their defeat 
by the consul L. Aemilius Barbula in b. c. 281, as 
we find that general celebrating a triumph over the 
Tarentines, Samnites, and Sallentines. (^FasL Capit. 
anil. 473.) For some time after this the apjiear- 
ance of Pyrrhus in Italy drew off the attention of 
the Romans from more ignoble adversaries, but when 
that monarch had finally withdrawn from Italy, and 
Tarentum itself had fallen into the hands of the 
Romans, they were left at leisure to turn their 
arms against the few tribes that still maintained 
their independence. In b. c. 267 war was declared 
against the Salentines, and both consuls were em¬ 
ployed in their subjugation. It was not likely that 
they could offer much resistance, yet their final 
conquest was not completed till the following yeftr, 
when both consuls again celebrated triumphs “ do 
Messapii^ Sallentinisque.” (Fewf. Capit .; Zonar. viii. 
7; Liv. Fpit. xv; Floras, i. 20; Eutrop. ii. 17.) 
All the Roman writers on this occasion mention the 
Salentines alone; the Triumphal Fasti, however, re¬ 
cord the name of the Measapians in conjunction with 
them, and it is certain that both nations were 
included both in the war and the conqticst, for 
Brundusium, which is called by Floras “ caput 
regionis,” and the occupation of which was evidently 
the main object of the war (Zonar. 1. c.), seem.s to 
have been at that period certainly a Mesaapiun city. 
The Salentines are again mentioned as revolting to 
Hannibal during the Second Punic War (b.c. 213), 
but seem to have been again reduced to subjection 
without difficulty. (Liv. xxv. 1, xxvii. 36, 41.) 
From this time their name disap}:)ears from history, 
and is not even found among the nations of Italy 
that took up arms in the Social War. But the 
“ Sallentinus ager ” continued to be a recognised 
term, and the people are spoken of both by Pliny and 
Strabo as distinct from their neighbours the Calabri. 
(Strab. vi. p. 277; Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Ptol. iii. 1. § 
13; Mel. ii. 4 ; Cic. pro Roac. Am. 46.) The 
regio Salentina" is even mentioned a.s a distinct 
portion of Calabria as late as the time of the Lom¬ 
bards. (P. Diac. Hist. Lang. ii. 21.) 

The physical character and topography of the 
country of the Salentines are given in the article 
Calabria. Tlie following towns are assigned by 
Pliny to the Salentines, as distinguished from the 
Calabrians, strictly so called: Aletium, Basta, 
Neretum, Uxkntum, and Vkrktum. All these 
are situated in the extreme southern end of the 
lapygian peninsula. The list given by Ptolemy 
nearly agrees with that of Pliny; but he adds 
Rhudiao, which was considerably further N., and is 
reckoned on good authority a Calabrian city [Rnu- 
diak]. The place he calls Banota is probably the 
Basta of Pliny. To these inland towns may proba¬ 
bly be added the seaports of Callipolis, Castbum 
MutKRVAB, and perhaps Uyubumtum also, though 
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the last seems to have early received a Greek 
colony. But it is probable that at an earlier period 
the territory of the Salentines was considerably 
more extensive, Stephanus of Byzantium speaks of 
a city of the name of Sallentia, from which was 
derived the name of the Sallentines, but no mention 
of this is found in any other writer, and it is proba¬ 
bly a mere mistake. [E. H. B.] 

SALERNUM (^a\€pvov: Eik. Salernitanus: Sa¬ 
lerno)., a city of Campania, but situated in the 
territory of the Picentini, on tlie N. shore of the 
gulf of Posidonia, which now derives from it the 
name of the Gv^' of Salerno. We have no account 
of its origin or early history; it has been supposed 
that it was like the neighbouring Marcina a 
Tyrrhenian or Pelasgic settlement [Marcina] ; but 
there is no authority for this, and its name is never 
mentioned in history previous to the settlement of 
a Roman colony there. But when this was first 
decreed (in B. c. 197, it was not actually founded 
till B. c. 194), Livy speaks of the place as Castram 
Salerni, whence we may infer that there was at least 
a fortress previously existing there (Liv. xxxii. 29, 
xxxiv. 45; Veil. Pat. i. 14; Strab. v. p.251.) The 
Roman colony was established, as we are expressly 
told by Strabo, for the purpose of holding the Picen- 
tincs in check, that people having actively espoused 
the cause of Hannibal during the Second Punic War 
(Strab. 1. c.) Their town of Picentia being destroyed, 
Salernum became the chief town of the district; but 
it doe.s not appear to have risen to any great im¬ 
portance. In the Social War it was taken by the 
Samnite general C. Papius (Appian, B. C\ i. 42); 
but this is the only occasion on which its name is 
mentioned in hi.story. Horace alludes to it as having 
a mild climate, on which account it had apparently 
been recommended to him for his health (Hor. £p. 
i. 1.5. 1.) It continued to be a municipal town of 
some consideration under the Roman Empire, and as 
we learn from inscriptions retained the title of a 
Colonia (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9 ; Ptol. iii. 1. §7; Itin. 
Ant.; Lab. Pent; Mommsen, Imcr. R. N. pp. 9 
—12.) But it was not till after the Lombard con¬ 
quest that it became one of the most flourishing 
cities in this part of Italy; so that it is associated by 
Paulus Diuconus with Caprea and Neapolis among 
the “ opulenlissimae urbe.s ” of Campania (P. Diac. 
Uist Lang. ii. 17). It retained this consideration 
down to a late period of the middle ages, and was 
especially renowmed for its school of medicine, 
which, under the name of Schola Salernitana, was 
long the most celebrated in Europe. But it seems 
certain that this was derived from the Arabs in the 
loth or 11th century, and was not transmitted 
from more ancient times. Salerno is still the 
see of an archbishop, with a population of about 
12,000 inhabitants, though greatly fallen from its 
mediaeval grandeur. 

The ancient city, as we learn from Strabo (v. p. 
251), stood on a hill at some distance from the sea, 
and this is confirmed by local writers, who state 
that many ancient remains have been found on the 
hill which rises at the back of the modern city, but 
no ruins are now extant. (Romanelli, vol.iii. p.612.) 
From the foot of this hill a level and marshy plain 
extends without interruption to the mouth of the 
Silarus, the whole of which seems to have been in¬ 
cluded in the municipal territory of Salernum, os 
Lucan speaks of the Silarus as skirting the culti¬ 
vated lands of that city (Lucan, ii. 425.) The 
distance from Salernum itself to the mouth of the 
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Silams is not less than 18 miles, thongh erronoonsly 
given in the Tabula at only 9. (Tab.Peut.') [E. H. B.] 
SALE'TIO, in Gallia. This name occurs in the 
Not Imp., in the Antonine Itin. and in the Table. 
Ammianus (xvi. 2) names it Saliso: “Argento- 
ratum, Brocomagum, Tabcmas, Salisonem, &c.” 
The Itin. places Saletio between Argentoratnm 
(StrassbuTff) and Tabemao; and the Table places it 
between Tabemae and Brocomagus (^Brumath), 
which is north of StrassJmrg. The numbers are not 
correct in the Itin.; but there is no doubt that the 
place is Selz near the Rhine. A diploma of Otho 
the Great names it “ Salise in Eliaazium,” in Elaaz 
or Alsace. (D’Anville, Notice^ ifc.) [G. L.] 
SALGANEUS ( 2 aA. 7 ai/€ws; Liv. uses the Gr. 
acc. Salganea; Eth. Xa\ydvios)f a town npon the 
eastern coast of Boeotia, and between Chalcis and J 
Anlhedon, is said to have derived its name from a 
Boeotian, who served as pilot to the Persian fleet of 
Xerxes, and was put to death upon suspicion of 
treachery, because no outlet appeared to the channel 
of the Euripus; but the Persian commander, having 
found out his mistake, erected a monument on the 
spot, where the town was afterwards built. (Strab. 
ix. p. 403; Dicaearch. Sint. Grace, p. 19; Steph. B. 
8 . I?.). Salganeus was considered an important 
place from its commanding the northern entrance to 
the Euripus. (Died. xix. 77; Liv. xxxv. .37, 46, 51.) 
The remains of the town stand directly under the 
highest summit of Mount Messapium, in the angle 
where the plain terminates, and upon the side of a 
small port. The citadel occupied a height rising 
from the shore, 90 yards in length, and about 50 
broad, and having a flat summit sloping from the 
SE. towards the sea. There are remains of walls 
on the crest of the summit, and on the SE. side 
of the height. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. 

р. 267.) 

SAL I (SdAof, Ptol. iii. 5. § 22), a people of 
European Sarmatia, whom Schafarik {Slav. Alt. 
vol. i. p. 302) places on the river Sails in the Baltic 
province of Livonia. [E. B. J.] 

SA'LIA, a river in the territory of the Astures, 
on the N. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis. (Mela, 
iii. 1.) Now the Sella. [T. H. D.'J 

SA'LIA, a branch of the Mosella {Moset), men¬ 
tioned by Venant. Fortun. (iii. 12. 5), which must 
be the Seille (Forbiger, vol. iii. p. 126). The Seille 
loins the Mosel at Metz. [G. L.] 

SALICA {'XdXiKa, Ptol. ii. 6. § 59), a town of 
the Oretani in Hispania Tarraconensis. [T. H. D.] 
SALICE. [Taprobanb.] 

SALICES (AD), a place in Moesia which the 
Antonine Itinerary places not far from the mouths 
of the Danube at 43 M. P. from Halmyris, and 62 
M. P. from Tomi. The low and marshy meadows 
which surrounded it were the scene of the sanguinary 
battle between the great Fridigem and the legions 
of Valens. (Amm. Marc. xxxi. 7. § 5; Gibbon, 

с. xxvi.; Le Beau, Bos Empire, iv. p. 112 ; Green¬ 
wood, Hist, of the Germans, p, 328.) [E. B. J.] 

SALIENTIS (Salientibus, Itin. Ant. p. 428), a 
place in Gallaecia, on the road from Bracara to As- 
turica; variously identified vriih Caldelas and 
Orense. [T. H. D.] 

SALINAE, in Gallia, the chief town of the Suetri 
or Saotrii (Ptol. iii. 1. § 42), a people in the Pro- 
vioeia E. of the Rhone. An inscription in Spon, 
“ Decc. civitatis Saliil.,” is said to belong to this place; 
and another inscription has been found at Lstcerano 
near the sources of the PagUone : ** C. Julio Valenti 
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J. F. Fabr vi. viro civitat. Saliniens. ... Alpium 
maritimarum patrono optiino.” Some place Salinae 
at Castellan in the diocese of Senez in the Maritime 
Alps, where there are salt springs, and where Span’s 
inscription is said to have been found. D'Anville 
places it at Seillans in the diocese of Fr^jus, near 
Faventia {Fayence) ; and he observes that all the old 
towns of this country preserve their names, (D’An¬ 
ville, Vbfoce, (f'C-; Ukert, Gallien, p. 438.) [G. L.] 
SALI'NAE (ioAti/ai, Ptol. ii. 3. § 21), a town 
of the Catyeuchlani or Capelani, toward-s the K. 
coast of Britannia Romana. Camden (p. 3.39) 
identifies it with Salndy or Sandye, near Potion in 
Bedfordshire ; others have sought it in the S. part 
of Lincolnshire. [T. H. D.] 

SALI'NAE (%a\7rai, Ptol. iii. 8. § 7 ; Pent. 
Tab.; Geog. Kav. iv. 7), a town of Dacia identified 
with Thorda,on i\\e Aranyos\n Transylvania, 
there are Roman remains. (Comp. Ibiget, Ihmgnry 
ami Transylvania, vol. ii. p. 259.) [E. B. J.] 

SALINSAE. [Mauiibtania, Vol. II. p. 299, a.] 
SALTNUM (SoAr^or), a place on the right bank 
of the Danube, a little below Aquincum,on the road 
from this town to Mursa in Lower Pannonia. (Ptol. 
ii. 16. § 4; It. Ant. p. 245, where it is culled Vetns 
Salina.) On the Peut. Table we find in that spot 
the corrupt name Vetusalium. Its site must have 
been in the neighbourhood of the modern Ilansza- 
hek. [L. S.] 

SALIOCANUS. [Staliocanus.] 
SALIOCLITA, in Gallia, is placed by the An¬ 
tonine Itin. on the road from Genabiim {Orleans') 
to Lutetia {Paris). It is Saclas, a little south of 
Etampes, on the Juine, a branch of the Seine, TJie 
Itin. makes the distance the same from Genabum, 
and Lutetia, which we must take to bo La Cite 
de Paris; but there is an error in the Itin., as 
D’Anville shows, in the distance from Salioclita to 
Lutetia, and he proposes to correct it. [G. L.] 
SALISSO, in north Gallia, is placed by the An¬ 
tonine Itin. on a road from Augusta Trovirorum 
{Trier) to Bingium {Bingen). The places reck¬ 
oned from Augusta are Baudobrica xviii., Salisso 
xxii, Bingium xxiii. This Baudobrica is not the 
place described under the article Baudobrica 
{Boppart). These 63 Gallic leagues exceed tlie real 
distance from Trkr to Bingen considerably. The 
site of Salisso is uncertain. [G. L.] 

SALLAECUS (SdAAat/cos, Ptol. ii. 5. § 8), a 
town in the S. of Lusitania. [T. il. D.] 

SALLENTI'NI. [Salentint.] 

SALLUNTUM. [Dalmatia.] 

SALMA'NTICA {7,aKp6.vriKa, Ptol. ii 5. § 9; 
in the Itin. Ant. called Salmatice; in Polyaenus 
Strat. viii. 48, ThoLKparls), an important town of 
the Vettones in Lusitania, on the S. bank of the 
Durius, on the road from Emorita to Caesaraiigusta. 
It is incontestibly identical with the 'EKpavriKij of 
Polybius (iii. 14), and the Hermandica or Helman- 
tica of Livy (xxi. 6; cf. Nonius, Ilisp. c. 38). It 
is the celebrated modern town of Salamanca, wliere 
the piers of a bridge of twenty-seven arches over the 
Tormes, built by Trajan, are still in existence. (Cf. 
Minano, Diccion. vii. p. 402; Florez, E.<ip. 8agi\ 
xiv. p. 267.) [T. H. D.] 

SALMO'NA, a branch of the Mosella {MoseT)^ 

“ Nec fastiditos Salmonae nsurpo fluores.” 

(Ausonius, MoselL 366.) 

The Salmons is the Salme, which flows into the 
Mosel, near the village of Neumagen. fG. L.^ 
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SALMO'NE (jXaXfxt&ifrij Steph. B. ». v. ; Strab.; 
HaKfjuifpia^ Diod. iv. 68: Eth. ioXfuapeis^ ZidKfJua- 
vflrriSf Steph. B.; the form Jia\fMi>y€lrrj5 presupposes 
a form XoA/iwi^cia, which probably ought to be read 
in Diodorus instead of ^aA^ucwj'lo), an ancient town 
of Pisatis in Elis, said to have been founded by 
Salmoneus, stood near Heracleia at the sources of 
the Enipeus or Bamichius, a branch of the Alpheius. 
Its site is uncertain. (Strab. viii. p. 356; Diod. 1. c.; 
Apollod. i. 9. § 7; Steph. B. I c.) 

SALMONE. [Samonium Puomontorium.] 

SALMYCA (:Ed\fxvKa, Steph. B. I c.), a city of 
Spain near the Pillars of Hercules; perhaps in the 
Campus Spartiarius near Carthago Nova, if the 
reading of Brodaeus in Oppian {Cyneg. iv. 222) is 
correct. (Comp. Ukert, ii. pt. i. p. 402.) [T. H. D.] 
SALMYDESSUS ('AA/xi;5t(r(rby ^roi 'XaXiJ.vSrja- 
aSsf Ptol. iii. 11. § 4; Halmydessos, Plin. iv. 11. s. 18; 
Mela, ii. 2. § 5), a coast-town or district of Thrace, 
on the Euxine, about 60 miles NW. from the 
entrance of the Bosporus, probably somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the modem Midjeh. The 
eastern offshoots of the Haemus here come very close 
to the shore, which they divide from the valley of 
the Hebrus. The people of Salmydessus were thus 
cut off from communication with the less barbarous 
portions of 1 brace, and became notorious for their 
savage and inhuman character, which harmonised 
well with that of their country, the coast of which 
was extremely dangerous. Aeschylus (Prom. 726)* 
describes Salmydessus as “ the rugged jaw of the 
sea, hostile to sailors, step-mother of ships;” and 
Xenophon (Amb. vii. 5. § 12, seq.) informs us, 
that in his time its people carried on the business 
of wreckers in a very systematic manner, the coast 
being marked out into portions by means of posts 
erected along it, and those to whom each portion 
was assigned having the exclusive right to plunder 
all vessels and persons cast upon it. This plan, ho 
says, was adopted to prevent the bloodshed which 
had frequently been occasioned among themselves by 
their previous practice of indiscriminate plunder. 
Strabo (vii. p. 319) describes this portion of the 
coast of tlie Euxine as “ desert, rocky, destitute of { 
harbours, and completely exposed to the north 
winds;” while Xenophon (/. c.) characterises the sea 
adjoining it as “ full of shoals.” The earlier writers 
appear to speak of Salmydessus as a district only, 
but in later authors, as Apollodorus, Pliny, and 
Mela, it is mentioned as a town. 

Little is known respecting the history of this 
place. Herodotus (iv. 93) states that its inhabi¬ 
tants, with some neighbouring Thracian tribe.s, sub¬ 
mitted without resistance to Darius when he was 
marching through their country towards the Danube. 
When the remnant of the Greeks who had followed 
Cyrus the Younger entered the service of Seuthes, j 
one of the expeditions in which they were employed 
under Xenophon was to reduce the people of Salmy- 
dessus to obedience; a task which they seem to 


* In this passage the poet, strangely enough, 
places Salmydessus in Asia Minor near the Ther- 
modon. 

ivff *kfxa^6vwv arparhp 
(rrvydvop* al ©epiicrKvpdp wore 
KttToiKtovcrip hfxipi &epntpbopd\ %pa 
rpaxfict v^PTOv ISoA/xi/Srycro/a ypdBos 

pavTOMTi, fXTirpvih pewp^ 
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! have accomplished without much diflBcnlty. (Anah, 
I c.) [J. R.] 

SALO, a tributary of the Iberus in Celtiberia, 
which flowed past the town of Bilbilis (whence 
Justin, xliv. 3, calls the river itself Bilbilis). and 
entered the Iberus at Allabon. (Mart. i. 49, x. 20, 
103, iv. 55.) Now the Xulon. [T. H, D.] 
SALODU'RUM, in Gallia, is placed in the An- 
tonine I tin. x. from Petinesca [Pktinesca], and 
the distance from Salodurum to Augusta Raura- 
corum (Augat near Basle) is xxii. Salodurum is 
Solothvm^ as the Germans call it, or Solettre, and 
though the distance between Basle and Solothum is 
somewhat less than that in the Itins., this may be 
owing to the passage over the hills which separate 
the cantons of Basle and Sobthum. It is said that 
there are Roman remains at Soleure, and an in¬ 
scription of the year b. c. 219, “ Vico Salod.”, has 
been found there. Salodurum is one of the towns 
of the Helvetii with a Celtic termination (dfur). 
Cluver conjectured that Ptolemy’s Ganodurum 
[Ganoduuum] might be Salodurum. (D’Anville, 
Notice, ^c .; Ukert, Gallien.) [G. L.] 

SALOE (^ a \ 6 r ), Paus. vii. 24. § 7), or Sai.e 
(Plin. V. 31), a small lake of Lydia at the foot of 
Mount Sipylus, on the site of Tantalis or Sipylas, 
the ancient capital of Maeonia, which had probably 
})erished during an earthquake. (Strab. i. p. 58, 
xii. p. 579.) The lake was surrounded by a marsh; 
and the Phyritas, which flowed into it as a brook, 
issued at the other side as a river of some ira- 
|)ortance. [L. S.] 

SALOMACUM or SALAMOCUM, is placed by 
the Antonine Itin. on a road from Aquae Tarbellicae 
(Dax) to Burdigala (Bordeaux). Salomacum is 
the next place on the road to Burdigala and xviii. 
dishint. The distance and the name Sales show 
that Sales is Salomacum. . . [G-1-] 

SALO NA, SALO NAE (2aA«vo, HaXSepai ; 
this latter is the more usual form, as found in 
Inscriptions, Orelli, Inscr. nos. 502, 3833, 4995; 
and on coins, Rasche, vol. iv. pt. i. p. 1557: Eth. 
2a\wplTT}s, SaAtyveos), a town and harbour of 
Dalmatia, which still bears its ancient name, situated 
on the SE. corner of the gulf into which the 
Adriatic breaks (Can. di Castelli), on the N. of the 
river Iader (il Giadro). Lucan’s description 
(viii. 104) — 

“ Qua maris Adriaci longas ferit unda Salonas 
Et tepidum in mollcs Zephyros excurrit Iader” — 

agrees with its oblong form, still traceable in the 
ruins, and with the course of the river. Though 
the public buildings and houses of ancient Salouae 
have been destroyed, enough remains of the wall 
to show the size, as well as position, of the city^ 
and the arch of the bridge proves that the course of 
the river is unchanged. The city consisted of two 
parts, the eastern and the western; the latter stands 
on rather higher ground, sloping towards tho^K., 
along which the wall on that side is built. Little 
is known of Salonae before the time of Julius Caesar; 
after the fall of Dalininium it became the chief town 
of Dalmatia, and the head-quarters of L. Caecilius 
Metellus, b. o. 117. (Appian, lUyr. 11.) It was 
besieged a second time, and opened its gates to On. 
Cosconius, B. c. 78. (Eutrop. vi. 4 ; Oros. v. 23.) 
When the Pompeian fleet swept the Ionian gulf 
from Corcyra to Salonae, M. Octavius, who com* 
manded a squadron for Pompeius, was compelled to 
retreat with loss from before this stronghold of 
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Caesar’s.. (Caes. B, C. iii. 9.) The profligate Ga- 
biuius, after being cooped up for months in the 
fortress, died here. (Auct. B. Alex, 43 ; Dion Cass, 
xlii. 12.) In B. c. 39 Asinius Pollio defeated the Par- 
theni, who had espoused the cause of Brutus and 
Cassias, and took Salonae, in commemoration of 
which his son Asinius Gallus bore the “ agnomen ” 
Saloninus, (Comp.Virg. Bttcol, viii. 7; Hor. Carm, ii. 1. 
14—16.) From the time it received a colony it 
was looked upon as the great bulwark of the lioman 
power on that side the Adriatic, and was distin¬ 
guished for its loyalty, as was shown in the siege it 
maintained against Bato the native loader, a. i>. 6. 
All the great Roman roads in Dalmatia met at this 
point, and when the country was divided into three 
“ conventus,'^ or assize towns, as many as 382 
“ decuriae were convened to it. (Plin. iii. 26.) 
Under the earlier emperors the town was embel¬ 
lished with many public buildings, the number of 
which was greatly increased by Diocletian, who, 
according to Porphyrogenitus (de Adm. Imp. 29), 
completely rebuilt the city. No great change took 
place for nearly two centuries after the death of 
that emperor; but if we are to believe Porphy- 
rogenitus (1. c.) the “ long Salonae ” attained to 
half the size of Constantinople. In a. d. 481 Sa¬ 
lonae was taken by Odoacer, king of the Heruli, but 
was recovered from the Goths by the Gepid prince 
Mundus, the general of Justinian. Totiia occupied it 
for a time. Little is known of these sieges, except 
that it was partially destroyed. (Procop. B. G. i. 
5,7,17,&c.) It soon recovered from these diasters; 
and it was from Salonae that Belisarius in 544, 
and Narsea in 552, set out to rescue Italy from 
Totiia and the Goths. (Comp. Gibbon, c. xliii.) 
The Avars invaded Dalmatia in 639, and, advancing 
upon Salonae, pillaged and burnt the town, which 
from that time has been deserted and in ruins. 
(Const. Porph. /. c.) The town possessed a dock¬ 
yard, which, from Strabo’s (vii. p. 315) account, 
seems to have been the only one deserving that 
name on the Dalmatian coast. The present state 
of the place offers many illustrations of past events ; 
the following works touch very fully upon the 
remains of the fortifications and other ruins ; Wil¬ 
kinson, Dalmatiay vol. i. pp. 151—164; Neigebaur, 
Die Sud-Slaven^ pp. 151—164; Lanza, Antiche 
lapide Salonitme inedite, Zara, 1850 ; F. Carrara, 
Topograjia e Scavi di Salona^ Trieste, 1850. 

The fame of Salonae mainly rests upon i^ neigh¬ 
bourhood having been chosen by Diocletian as the 
place of his retirement. That emperor, after his 
resignation, spent the last nine years of his life in 
the seclusion of the palace which has given its name 
to Spalato. Spalato, often erroneously called Spa- 
latrOj in Illyric Splitf is a corrupted form of Salonae 
Pttlatium or S. Palatium. The building of the 
palace, within the precincts of which the greater 
part of the modem town is constructed, occupied 
twelve years. The stone, which was very little 
inferior to marble itself, was brought from the 
quarries of Tragurium. After the death of Dio¬ 
cletian, but little is known of the palace or its 
occupants. Part of it was kept by the magistrates 
of Salonae, as a state palace; and part was occupied 
by ^ the “ Gynaecium,” or cloth manufactoiy, in 
which women only were employed,—whence the 
name. It was tenanted by the phantom emperors 
of the West, Glycerins and Julius Nepos, the latter 
of whom was murdered here. When Salonae was 
captured by the Avars, the houseless citizens fled to 
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the massive structure of the palace for shelter: the 
settlement swelled by the arrival of their country¬ 
men became a Roman city under the name of 
Aspalathum, and paid an annual tribute of 200 
pieces of gold to the Eastern emperors. (Const. 
Porph. 1. c.) 

The palace is nearly a square, tenninatod at 
the four corners by a quadrangular tower. Ac¬ 
cording to the latest and most accurate adme:isure- 
ments, the superficial content, including the towers, 
occupies a space of a little more than eight acres. 
{Wiikimon, Dalmatia, vol. i. pp. 114—143 ; Neige¬ 
baur, Die Sud-Slaven, pp. 134—151.) The en¬ 
tire building was composed of two principal sec¬ 
tions, of which the one to the S. contained two 
temples — one dedicated to Jupiter the other to 
Aesculapius — and the private rooms of the em¬ 
peror. Two streets intersected each other at right 
angle.s, nearly in the centre of it; the principal one 
led from the Porta Aurea, the main entrance on 
the N. front, to a spacious court before the vestibule; 
the other ran in a direct line from the W. to the E. 
gate, and crossed the main street just below the 
court. What remains is not enough to explain the 
distribution of the various parts of tlie interior. 
By a comparison of what existed in his time with 
the precepts of Vitruvius, Adams (^Antiquities of 
Diocletian's Palace, 1764) has composed his inge¬ 
nious restoration of the palace. (Comp. Gibbon, 
c. xiii.) All the gates, except the Porta Argcntea, 
were defended by two octagonal towers; the principal 
or “ golden gate ” still remains nearly perfect. The 
temple of Jupiter is now the “Duomo,” and that of 
Aesculapius is a baptistery dedicated to St. John. 
Diocletian’s palace marks an aera; — columnar was 
so combined with arched architecture, that the 
arches were at first made to rest upon the enta¬ 
blature, and afterwards were even forced imme¬ 
diately to spring from the abacus, in violation of 
the law of statics, which requires undiminished and 
angular pillars under the arch; at length the enta¬ 
blature itself took the form of an arch. (MUJlor, 
Ancknt Art, § 193.) But although this archi¬ 
tecture offends against the rules of good taste, yet 
these remains may serve to show how directly the 
Saracens and Christian architects borrowed from 
Roman models many of the characteristics which 
have been looked upon as the creation of their own 
imagination. (Comp. Hope, Architecture, vol. i. 
c. viii.; Freeman, Dist. of Architecture, p. 152.) 
A plan of the palace of Diocletian, taken from Adams, 
will bo found in Fergusson’s Handbook of Architect 
ture, vol. i. p. 356, accompanied by an account of 
the general arrangements of the building. [E.B. J.] 

SALPESA, a Roman municipium in Hispania 
Baetica, SE. of Hispalis, at the ruined Facialcazar, 
between Utrera and Coronil. (Florez, Esp.Sagr, 
ix. p. 17; Mionnet, Suqypl. i. p. 44.) [T. H.D,] 

SALPPNUM (Eth. Salpinas), an ancient city of 
Etruria, mention^ only by Livy (v. 31, 32), who 
speaks of the Salpinates as assisting the Volsinians 
in their war against Rome in B. c. 389. It is clear 
from the manner in which they are here spoken of 
that they were an independent people, with a con¬ 
siderable territory and a fortified city; and the man¬ 
ner in which they are associated with the powerful 
Volsinians would lead to the inference that they also 
must have been a people of coiwiderable power. 
Yet no subsequent mention of their name is fonnd, 
and all trace of their existence disappears. Niebuhr 
conjectures tliat Salpinum occupied the site of tho 
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modem Orvieto, the name of which is evidentlj a 
corruption of Urbs Vetus, the form used by Paulus 
Diaconus in the seventh century (P. Diac. iv. 33): 
there is, therefore, little doubt that the site was one 
of a more ancient Etruscan city ; and its proximity 
to Volsinii renders it probable enough that it may 
have been Salpinura. But no reliance can be placed 
upon any such conclusion. (Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 
493.) [E. H. B.] 

SALSAS or SALSA, a river of Carmania, noticed 
by Pliny (vi. 25). lieichard imagines that this is 
the same stream as that called by Marcian, Cathraps 
(p. 21, ed. Hudson), and by Ptolemy, Araps or 
Cathraps (vi. 8. § 4); and he identifies it with the 
modern Shur; but tliis seems very doubtful. [V.] 
SALSULAE, in Gallia. Mela (ii. 5) describes 
the Salsulae Eons as not sending forth fresh water, 
but water suiter than the sea. He places the Fons 
south of the lake Rubresus, and near the shore 
which he calls Leucato [Leucatk]. Salsulae is 
in the Antonine Itin. on the road from Narbo to the 
Pyrenees. Salsulae is Salses or Sedges, where there 
is a salt-spring. Near the Fons, says Mela, is a 
plain very green with fine and slender reeds, under 
which is water. This is the place, he says, where 
fish are got by striking down with a prong or some¬ 
thing of the sort; and this is the origin of the fables 
told by the Greeks and some Romans about fishes 
being dug out of the ground. He alludes to Po¬ 
lybius (xxxiv. 10). [Ruscino.] [G. L.] 

SALSUM FLUMEN, a tributary of the Baetis 
in Hispania Baetica, between Attegua and Attubis. 
(Hirtius, B. A. c. 7, 8.) Variously identified with 
the Guadajoz and Salado. [T. H. D.] 

SALSUS. [Staciitu.] 

SALTIA'TES (SaATt^rw, Strab. iii. p. 144), 
according to Strabo a people of Spain celebrated for 
their woollen manufacture. But we must probably 
read in this passage ^ZaAaKtrjrat. [T. H. D.] 
SALTICI, a town of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis. (/tin. Ant. p. 447.) Variously identified 
with Jbr^wera and S. Maria del Campo. [T. H. D.j 
SALTIGA ( 2 dATi 7 a, Ptol. ii. 6. § 61), a town of 
the Bastitani in Hispania Tarraconensis. [T. H. D.] 
SALTOPYRGUS. [Teolicium.] 

SALURNIS (Salum), a town in Rhaetia, on the 
river Athesis, in the north of Tridentum, is men¬ 
tioned only by Paulus Diaconus. (Hist, Langob. 
iii. 9.) [L. S.] 

SALUTARIS PHRYGIA. [Phrygia, p. 625.] 
SALVA (2aAooa), a town iu the north-eastern 
extremity of Lower Pannonia, on the right bank of 
the Danube. (Ptol. ii. 16. § 4; Itin. Ant. pp. 266, 
267.) According to the Notitia Imperii, where it 
is called Solva, it contained a garrison of a body of 
horsemen. The site of this place cannot be ascer¬ 
tained with certainty. [L. S.] 

SAXYES (2c1Av€s), SA'LYI, SALLU'VH, or 
SA'LLYES (Steph. Byz. s. r.), a Ligurian people in 
Gallia. There are other varieties in the writing of 
the word. The early Greeks gave the name of 
Ligyes to these Salyes; and their territory, which 
was in the possession of the Massaliots, when Strabo 
wrote, was originally called Ligystice. (Strab. iv. 
p. 203.) The geographer means to say that the 
old Greeks were not acquainted with the name of 
Salyes, but only with the name of the nation to 
which they belonged. Livy (v. 34) speaks of the 
Phocaeans who founded Massilia being attacked by 
the Salyes, for in his time the name ^lyes was fa¬ 
miliar to the Romans. 
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Strabo speaks of the Salyes in his description of 
the Alps. He makes their country extend from 
Antipolis to Massilia, and even a little further. 
They occupied the hilly country which lies inland 
and some parts of the coast, where they were mingled 
with the Greeks (iv. p. 203). They extended west 
as far as the Rhone. The Salyes bad also the 
country north of Massilia as far as the Druentia 
(Durance)^ a distance of 500 stadia; but on cross¬ 
ing the Druentia at Cabellio or Caballio (Cat^aH- 
Zon) a man would be in the country of the Cavares 
(Strab. iv. p. 185), who extended from the Druentia 
to the Isara (Ishre). [Cavares.] Strabo adds 
that the Salyes occupy both plains and the moun¬ 
tains above the plains. In this passage (Ol fihv 
olv 2(iAues 4v ainois) Groskurd (Transl, Strab, 
vol. i. p. 318) has altered SdAver into Koot^opot, 
and so he has spoiled the meaning. Ukert has 
defended the true reading, though he has not 
correctly explained iv avrois. The Salyes occupied 
the wide plains cast of Tarascon and Arles^ one of 
the best parts of the country between the Duremee 
and the Mediterranean; and so Strabo could cor¬ 
rectly say that the Volcae Tectosages who reach to 
the Rhi)ne had the Salyes extending along their 
border and opposite to them on the other side of the 
river, and the Cavares opposite to them (north of 
the Durance). 

The Salyes are sometimes distinguished from the 
Ligures, as when Strabo (iv. p. 178) speaks of the 
coast which the Massaliots possess and the Salyes 
as far as the Ligyes to the parts towards Italy and 
the river Varus, the boundary of the Narbonitis 
(Provincia Narbonensis) and Italy. Livy also (xxi. 
26) speaks of P. Cornelius Scipio sailing along the 
coast of Etruria and of the Ligures, and then the 
coast of the Salyes till he came to Massilia. This 
shows that the Ligurians of Gallia, or the country 
west of the Var, became known to the Romans by 
the name of Salyes. Strabo’s remark that these 
Salyes, whom the early Greeks named Idgures, were 
called Celtoligyes by the later Greeks, may explain 
how Livy or his Epitoiniser has called the Salyes 
botli Ligurians (“ Transalpinos Ligures,” Hpit. 47) 
and Galli (Hpit. 60). They were a mixed race of 
Gain and Ligures. 

The Salyes were a warlike people. They had 
both infantry and cavalry, distributed into ten 
tribes or divisions. They were the first of the 
Transal^ne nations which the Romans subdued. 
(Floras, iii. 2.) The Romans fought for a long 
time with the Ligurians east of the For, and with 
the Salyes west of it, for these people being in pos- 
session of the sea-coast closed against the Romans 
the way into Spain. They plundered both by sea 
and land, and were so formidable that the road 
through their land was hardly safe for a large army. 
After eighty years of fighting the Homans with difir 
ficulty succeeded in getting a road of 12 stadia ^ 
width allowed for the free passage of tho 80 ; 1 vho 
went on the public service. 

Livy (xxxi. 10) tells us that in the Second Panic 
War the Insubres, Cenomani, and Boil stirred up 
the Salyes and other Ligurians to join them; and all 
together under Hamilcar attacked Placentia. There 
is no ground, as Ukert remarks, to alter the reading 
** Salyis,” for we see no reason why the Salyes aa 
well as other Ligurians or mixed Ligurians should 
not aid the enemies of Rome. Both the Ligurians 
and the Cisalpine Galli dreaded the arms and the 
encroachment of the Romans. The alliance with 
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Massilia first brought the Romans into the country 
of the Salyes; and in b. c. 154 the Oxybii and 
Peceates, or Deciates, who were threatening Massilia, 
were defeated by the consal Q. Opimius. The 
Salyes or Salluvii are not named on this occasion by 
the historians, and the Deceates and Oxybii, who 
were certainly Ligurians, may have been two smaller 
tribes included under the general name of Salyes or 
Salluvii. [Dkciates; Oxybii.] The consul M. 
Fulvius Flaccus in b. c. 125 defeated the Salyes, 
and in b. c. 123 the consul C. Sextius Calvinus 
completed the subjugation of this people, and founded 
Aquae Sextiae (Aix) in their territory. j 

Ptolemy (ii. 10 . § 15) enumerates Tarascon, | 
Glanum, Arelatum (Arelate) Colonia, Aquae Sex- 
tjae Colonia, and Ernaginum as the towns of the 
Salyes. Tarascon, Glanum {St. Remi\ Arelate, and 
Ernaginum [Ernaginum] all lie west of Aquae 
Sextiae {Aix) and of Marseille ; and we may con¬ 
clude that the country of the Salyes is the western 
half of the tract between the Var and the Rhone, 
and between the Durance and the Mediterranean. 

The tribes east of the Salyes, the Albici, Suetri, | 
Nerusi, Oxybii, and Dcciates, and tliere may be | 
some others [Commoni], were perhaps sometimes 
included under the name of the more powerful nation 
of the Salyes; but Strabo’s statement does not ap¬ 
pear to be strictly correct, when he makes the Sa¬ 
lyes extend along the coast to Antipolis. 'Fhe coast 
immediately west of the Var belonged to the Dece¬ 
ates and Oxybii. Pliny says “ Ligurium celeberrimi 
ultra Alpes, Salluvii, Dcciates, Oxybii ” (iii. 5); the 
three tribes of Transalpine Ligures whose names occur 
in the history of the Koman conquestof this country. 

In Pliny’s list of the Coloniao in the interior of 
Narbonensis east of tlie Rhone there is “Aquae 
Sextiae Salluviorum,” and we may conclude that the 
head-quarters of the Salyes or Salluvii were in 
the plain country above Aix, and thence to Arles. 
Owing to their proximity to the Greeks of Massilia 
they would be the first of the Ligures or the mixed 
Galli and Ligurians who felt tlie effect of Greek 
civilisation, and there can be no doubt that their 
race was crossed by Greek blood. Possessing the 
town of Arelate, at the head of the delta of the 
Rhorlfe, they would have in their hands the navi¬ 
gation of the lower part of the river. The history 
of this brave and unfortunate people is swallowed up 
in the blood-stained annals of Rome; and the race 
was probably nearly extirpated by the cotiBul Cal¬ 
vinus selling them after his conquest. [G. L] 
SAMAICA ( 2 a/ 4 at«^, Ptol. iii. 11 . § 9), is de¬ 
scribed by Ptolemy as a (TTpaTrjyia of Thrace, on 
the borders of Macedonia and the Aegean. [J. R.] 
SAMACHONETIS LACUS {liapLaxcovlrti XifivT} 
al. SfjUcxwviTts), the name given by Josephus to 
the small lake of the Upper Jordan, called in Scrip¬ 
ture the “ waters of Merom,” where Josliua routed 
the army of Jabin, king of Razor, which city, accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, was situated above the lake. (Comp. 
Josh. xi. 5, 7, and Judg. iv. with Josephus, Ant. v. 
5. § 1.) He elsewhere describes the lake as 60 
stadia long by 30 broad, extending its marshes to a 
place called Daphne, which Reland is probably right 
in altering to Dane, i. e. Dan, as Josephus im¬ 
mediately identifies it with the temple of the Golden 
Calf. (Joseph. B, J. iv. 1 . § 1 ; Reland, Palaest. 
. 263.) The name, which is not elsewhere found, 
as been variously derived, but the most probable 
etymology would connect it in sense with the He¬ 
brew name Merom aquae auperioresy deriving the 
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word from tlie Arabic ** samaca,” altus Juit. (Reland, 

I c. p. 262.) It is singular that no other notices 
occur of this lake in sacred or in other writings. Its 
modern name is Bahr~eUHuleh. Pococke writes; 

“ Josephus says the lake was 7 miles long, but it is 
not above 2 miles broad, except at the north end, 
where it may be about 4. The waters are muddy 
and esteemed unwholesome, having something of the 
nature of the water of a morass.” {Ohsei'vations on 
Palaestiney vol. ii. p. 73.) Dr. Robinson “ estimated 
its length at about 2 hours, or from 4 to 5 geo¬ 
graphical miles; its breadth at the northern end is 
probably not less than 4 miles.” It had the ap¬ 
pearance almost of a triangle, the northern part being 
far the broadest; “ or rather the map gives to it in 
some degree the shape of a pear.” {Bibl. Res. vol. 
iii. pp. 339, 340, Dihlioth. Sacr. vol. i. p. 12; Stan¬ 
ley, Sitmi and Pa.lestifie, p. 383, ii. 1 .) [G. W.] 
SAMAMYCIL [Syrtica.] 

SA'MARA. [Frudis; Samarobriva. ] 
SAMA'RIA ( 5 ajuap€?Tts, LXX., Joseph.; 
'S,aixapi(tiVy 'S.ap.apls, ^ajudpeia. Ptol.). The district 
lias Wn already described in general, under Pa- 
I 4 AESTINA fp. 518], where also the notice of Jo¬ 
sephus has been cited [p. 532]. It remains to add 
a few words concerning its extent, its special cha¬ 
racteristics, and its place in classical geography. It 
lay, according to Josephus, “ between Judaea and 
Galilee (comp. St. John, iv. 4), extending from a 
village culled Ginaea in the great plain (Esdraclon) 
to the toparchy of Acrabalta.” Ginaea tliere can be 
no difiiculty in identifying with the modern Jemn, 
at the southern extremity of the plain, on the road 
from Nablus to Nazareth. The toparcliy of Acra- 
batta, mentioned also by Pliny, it is difficult to de¬ 
fine: but it certainly lay between Nablus and Jericho, 
and therefore probably east of the toparchy of Gophna 
and in the same parallel of latitude. (Eusebius, 
Onoinast. s. v. ^AKpaBSeli '; Reland, Palaest. p. 
192.) The nortliern boundary of Samaria is well de¬ 
fined by a continuous line of hills, which, commencing 
with Mount Canncl on the \V., runs first in a SW 
direction and tlien almost due E. to the valley of the 
Jordan, bounding the great plain of Esdraclon on the 
vS. Its sonllierii boundary is not so distinctly 
marked, but was probably conterminous with the 
northern limits of the tribe of Benjamin. It com¬ 
prehended the tribe of Epliraim, and the half of Ma- 
nasseh on this side Jordan, and, if it be extended as 
far E. as Jordan, included also some part of Issa- 
char, that skirted tliese two tribes on the E. Pliny 
(v. 13) reckons to Samaria tlie towns Neapolis, for¬ 
merly called Mainortha, Sebaste, and Gamala, which 
hist is certainly erroneous. [Gamala.] Ptolemy 
names Neapolis and Thena ( 0 ^vo, v. 16. § 5), which 
last is evidently identical with Thanath {@avhB) of 
the tribe of Joseph, mentioned by Eusebius {Ono- 
mast. 8. V.), and still exi.sting in a village named 
Thena, 10 miles E. of Neapolis, on the descent to the 
Jordan. St. Jerome notes that the most precious 
oil was produced in Samaria {in Hoseam, cap. xiL), 
and its fertility is attested by Josephus. [G. W.] 
SAMARIA, SEBASTE {Saiudpeia, :S«€d(rrv)y the 
Hebrew Shomron, the capital city of the kingdom 
of Israel, and the royal residence from the time of 
Omri (cir. b. c. 925), of whom it is said that 
“ he bought the hill ^rnaria of Shemer for two 
talents of silver, and built on the hill, and called 
the name of the city which he built after the name 
of Shemer, owner of the hill, Samaria” (Heb. She- 
meron). (1 Kings^ xvi. 24.) Mr. Stanley thinka 
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that Omri built it merely as a palatial residence 
(Sinai and Palestine^ p, 240); but Dr. Robinson 
perhaps more justly concludes that it was chosen as 
the site of the capital, and remarks that “ it would 
be difficult to find in all Palestine a situation 
of equal strength, fertility, and beauty combined.” 
(Bill, lies, iii. p. 146.) Its great strength is at¬ 
tested by the fact that it endured a siege from all 
the jwwer of the Syrian army under Uazael, in the 
days of Jehorain (cir. n. c. 892), little more than 
30 years after its first foundation, and was not taken 
notwithstanding the frightful efiecls of the famine 
within the walls (2 Kings^ vii. 24—viii. 20); and 
when subsequently besieged by the Assyrians (cir. 
B. c. 721) it was only reduced after a siege of three 
years (.wiii. 9, 10). After the captivity it was taken 
by John Hyreunus, after a year’s siege, when he is 
said to have sapped the foundations of it with water 
and destroyed all traces of a city. It was subse¬ 
quently occupied by the Jews until Pompey restored 
it to its own inhabitants. It was further restored 
by Gabinius. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 10. § 3, 15. § 4, 
xiv. 4. § 4, 5. § 3, xiii. 10. § .3, 15. § 4.) It was 
granted to Herod the Great by Augustus on the 
death of Antony and Cleopatra, and was by him con¬ 
verted into a Roman city under the name of iSebasto 
—Augusta, in honour of his imperial patron. (Ant. 
XV. 3. §§ 3, 7, 8. § 5, B. J. i. 20. § 3.) The town 
was surrounded with a wall 20 stadia in length: in 
the middle of the town was a temple built in honour 
of Caesar, itself of largo dimensions, and standing in 
a temenos of 1J stadium square. It was colonised 
with 6000 veterans and others, to whom was as¬ 
signed an extremely fertile district around the city. 
(B. J,\, 21. § 2.) Dr. Robinson imagines that it 
was in this city that Philip first preached the Gos¬ 
pel, and that the church was founded by the apostles 
St. Peter and St. John (Acts^ viii. 5, &c.); but con¬ 
sidering the absence of the article in the original, 
supplied in the English translation, and comparing 
the passage with the identical expression in St. Jolm 
(iv. 6), it is more probable that the same town is in¬ 
tended, viz. Sychar, or Neapolis, the chief seat of 
the Samaritan worship. Nor does the expression in 
Acts (viii. 14), that “ Samaria had received the word 
of God,” militate against this view; for liere also the 
country may be very well understood, and it is well 
remarked by Dr. Robinson that “ it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish whether, under the name Sa¬ 
maria, the city or the region is meant,” (Bihl. Res. 
iii. p. 146.) It is most probable, however, that the 
sacred writers would liave used the classical name 
then in vogue liad they had occasion to mention the 
city. Septimius Sevems placed a colony there in the | 
beginning of the third century (Ulpian, quoted by : 
Robinson, 1. c. p 148, n. 1), and it was probably at 
that time an episcopal see; for its bishop, Marius or 
Marinus, was present at the Council of Nicaea and 
subscribed its acts. (Lo Quien, Oriens Christianus, 
vol. iii. col. 549—552.) The tradition which as¬ 
signs Sebaste as tije place of St. John Baptist’s im¬ 
prisonment and martyrdom is first found in St. Je¬ 
rome (Comment in Osee^ i. 5), who also places there 
the tombs of Obadiah and Elisha (Comment, in Ab- 
diam^ i. 1, Epitaph. Paulae^ c. 6), and militates 
against Josephus, whose statement, however, is inad¬ 
missible. [Maciukrus.] The modem village 
which represents in its name and site the magnificent 
city of Herod the Great is situated on an isolated 
hill 6 miles N. of AToh/ds, reckoned by Josephus 
a day*» journey from Jerusalem. (Ant xv. IJ.) 
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The village occupies only the eastern extremity 
of the hill, and stands at tlie height of about 926 
feet above the sea. Its only conspicuous building is 
the ruined church of St. John, overhanging the brow 
of the eastern declivity: at the further extremity of 
the hill, are the remains of an ancient gateway, and 
near it stand 60 columns in situ, the commencement 
apparently of a colonnade which extended the whole 
length of the hill, for at some distance eastward 20 
more still stand, and others, whole or in fragments, 
lie prostrate over the whole hill, while the debris of 
the buildings have raised the surrounding valleys, 
remarkably fulfilling the prophecy of Micah (i. 6): 
** I will make Samaria as an heap of the field, as 
plantings of a vineyard; and I will pour down the 
stones thereof into the valley, and I will discover tho 
foundations tiicrcof.” At about half its height the 
hill is girt about with a distinct belt of level ground, 
while similar terraces, not so well defined, may be 
traced above and below, which it is thought may have 
once served as the streets of the city. (Ritter, Erd- 
hunde Paldstina, iii. pp. 661—66A) Coins of tho 
city are quoted by Vaillant, Noris, Eckhel, and 
others, chiefly of the earlier emperors. [G. W.] 
SAMARIANE, a town of Hyrcania, mentioned by 
Strabo (xi. p. 508). It is no doubt the same as that 
called Samartinne by Dtolemy (vi. 9. § 2), and by 
Ammiaims 5Iarcelliniis, Saramarma (xxiii. 6). It 
cannot be identified with any modem place. [V.] 
SAMAROBRTVA, in Gallia, the ford or passage 
of the Samara, was a town of the Ambiani cti the 
Samara (Somme), Caesar held a meeting of the 
states of Gallia at Samarobriva in the autumn of 
n, c. 54, before putting his troops in winter-quarters. 
Caesar himself stayed at Samarobriva, as his narrative 
shows (B. G. v. 24, 46, 47, 63), and as appears 
from those letters of Cicero addressed to his friend 
Trebatius, who was about Caesar at that time (ad 
Earn. vii. 11, 12, 16). Ptolemy mentions Samaro¬ 
briva as the chief town of the Ambiani (ii. 9. § 8). 
The town afterwards took tho name of “ Ambiani 
urbs inter alias eminens” (Amm. Marc. xv. 11), or 
Civitas Ambianorum” in tho Notitia Prov. G^lia. 
The name of Samarobriva appears in the Antonine 
Itin. and in the Table; but the Itin. has Ambiani 
also. There seems no reason for fixing Samarobriva 
at any other site than Amiens, though some geo¬ 
graphers would do so. [G. L.] 

SAMBANA (XdfiSava), a small place mentioned 
by Diodowis Siculus (xvii. 27). There can be little 
doubt that it is the same as the Sabata of Pliny (vi, 
27. § 31). It was situated about two days’journey 
N. of Sittake and E. of Artemita. .[V.] 

SAMBASTAE (l,ap€aorrai), one of the many 
small tribes in the district of Pattalene mentioned 
by Arrian (vi. 15) as noticed by Alexander and bis 
troops near the mouths of the Indus. It has been 
conjectured that the present ruins of Sewistan or 
Schwan indicate the site of the chief fortress of ^is 
people; and Bumes appears to believe that this is 
the same place noticed by Curtius (ix. 8) as a strong¬ 
hold of tlie Brachmani (Bumes, Travels in Bokhara, 
iii. p. 57). [V.] 

SAMBRACITA'NUS SINUS, in Gallia, is placed 
in the Maritime Itin. between Forum Julii and 
Heraclea. It is the gulf of Grimand, [G. L.] 
SA'MBROCA (hdfiBpQKa, Ptol. ii. 6. § 20), a 
river of Hispania Tarraconensis, which entered the 
sea between the Pyrenees and the Ibems. XJkert (ii, 
pt. i. p. 292) takes it to be the same river called Alba 
by Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4); the modem Ter. [T. H. D.] 
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SAMBULOS. [Bagistanus Mons.] 

SAMBUS a small river which forms 

one of the tributaries of the Jumna, It is men¬ 
tioned by Arrian in his list of Indian rivers (^Ind. 
0 . 4.). [V.] 

SAME or SAMOS Sd/uor .• Eth. 'Safiaios : 

Saino)^ the most ancient city in Cephallenia, which 
is also the name of this island in the poems of Homer. 
[CicniALLENiA.] The city stood upon the eastern 
t;oast, and upon the channel separating Cephallenia 
and Ithaca. (Strab. x. p. 455.) Along with the 
other Cephallenian towns it joined the Athenian 
alliance in u. c. 431. (Thuc. ii. 30.) When M. 
Fulvius passed over into Cephallenia in b. c. 189, 
Samos at first submitted to the Romans along with 
the other towns of the island but it shortly after¬ 
wards revolted, and was not taken till after a siege 
of four months, when all the inhabitants were sold 
as slaves. (Liv. xxxviii. 28, 29.) It appears from 
Livy’s narrative that Same had two citadels, of 
which the smaller was called Cyatis ; the larger he 
designates simply as the major arx. In the time of 
Strabo there existed only a few vestiges of the ancient 
city. (Strab. Lc .; comp. Plin. iv. 12. s. 19.) 

Same has given its name to the modern town of 
Samo^ and to the bay upon which it stands. Its 
position and the remains of the ancient city are 
described by Leake. It stood at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of a wide valley, which borders the bay, 
and which is overlooked to the southward by the 
lofiy summit of Mount Aenus (^Rlaioi), It wa.s 
built upon the north-western face of a bicipitous 
height, which rises from the shore at the northern 
end of the modern town. “ The ruins and vestiges of 
the ancient walls show that the city occupied the two 
summits, an intermediate hollow, and their slope as 
far as the sea.” On the northern of the two summits 
are the ruins of an acropolis, which seems to have 
been the major arx mentioned by Livy, On the 
southern heiglit there is a monasteiy, on one .side of 
which are some remains of a Hellenic wall, dnd 
which seems to be the site of the Cyatis, or smaller 
citadel. There are considerable remains of the town 
walls. The whole circuit of the city was barely two 
miles. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 55.) 
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SA'MIA. [Samicum.] ' 

SA'MICUM (Sa/LUfcdr: Eth. hafxiK^vs), a town 
of Triphylia in Elis, situated near the coast about 
half-w’ay between the mouths of the Alpheius and 
the Neda, and a little north of the Aiiigrus. It 
Stood upon a projecting spur of a lofty mountain, 
which here approaches so near the coast as to leave 
only a narrow pass. From its situation commanding 
this pass, it is probable that a city existed here 
from the earliest times; and it was therefore identi¬ 
fied yrith the Arene of Homer (II. ii. 591, xi. 
723), which the poet places near the mouth of the 
Minyeius, a river supposed to be the same as the 
Anigms [Arene. 3 According to Strabo the city 
wais originally called Samos (Igd/tor), from its being 
situated upon a hill, because this word formerly 
signified heights.” Samicum was at first the 


name of the fortress, and the same name was also 
given to the surrounding plain. (Strab. viii. pp. 346, 
347; Paus. v. 5. § 3.) Pausanias speaks (v. 6. § 
1 ) of a city Samia (So^Ia), which he apparently 
distinguishes from Samicum; but Samicum is tho 
only place mentioned in histoiy. [See some remark.s 
under Macistus.] Samicum was occupied by the 
Aetolian l^olysperchon against the Arcadians, and 
was taken by Philip, B. c. 219. (Paus. v. 6. § 1; 
Polyb. iv. 77, 80.) The ruins of Samicum are 
found at Kkaidjfa (written Xaidn-Tra), which is only 
the name of the guarded pass. The ruined walls 
are 6 feet thick, and about 1J mile in circumfe¬ 
rence. They are of the second order of Hellenic 
m.asonry, and arc evidently of great antiquity. The 
towers towards the sea belong to a later age. 

Near Samicum upon the coast was a celebrated 
temple of the Samian Poseidon, surrounded by a 
grove of wild olives. It was tho centre of the 
religious worship of the six Triphylian cities, all of 
whom contributed to its support. It was under tho 
superintendence of Macistus, the most pi)werfal of 
tho Triphylian cities. (Strab. viii. pp. 344, 346, 
347.) In a corrupt passage of Strabo (p. 344) this 
temple is said to be 100 stadia equidistant from 
Lepreum and the Annins (toD ^hvviov) ; for tho 
latter name we ought to read Alpheius and not 
Anigrus, as some editors have done. 

In tho neighbourhood of Samicum there were 
celebrated medicinal springs, which were said to 
cure cutaneous diseases. Of tho two lagoons which 
now stretch along the coast, the larger, which ex¬ 
tends as far as the mouth of the Alpheius, begins at 
the northern foot of the hill upon which Samicum 
stands; tho southern extends along the precipitous 
bides of the hill, which were called in antiquity tho 
Achaean rocks. (Strab viii. p. 347.) The river 
Anigrus flows into the latter of these lagoons, and 
from thence flows out into the sea. The lagoon is 
deep, being fed with subterraneous sources; in 
summer it is said to be very fetid, and the air ex¬ 
tremely unwholesome. Strabo relates that liio 
waters of tho lake were fetid, and its fish not eat¬ 
able, which he attributes to the Centaurs washing 
their wounds in the Anigrus. Pausanias mentions 
the same circumstances; and both writers describe 
the efficucy of the water in curing cutaneous diseases. 
There were two caves, one sacred to the Nymphs 
Anigrides (’AyiyplSes, Paus.; *Ayiyptddt^, Strab.), 
and the other to the Atlantides; the former was the 
more important, and is alone mentioned by Pau¬ 
sanias. It was in the cave of the Anigrides that 
tho persons who were going to use the waters first 
offered up their prayers to the Nymphs. (Strab. viii. 
p. 346, seq.; Paus. v. 5. §§ 7—11.) These two 
caves are still visible in the rocks; but they are now- 
accessible only by a boat, as they are immediately 
above the surface of the lake. General Gordon, who 
visited these caverns in 1835, found in one of them 
water distilling from the rock, and bringing with it 
a pure yellow sulphur. (Leake, Morea^ vol. i. p. 64, 
seq., Pelopomeeiaca^ p. 108; Boblaye, Rech^chea^ 
^c., p. 133, seq.; Curtius, Pcibponnesoa, vol. ii. 
p. 78, seq.) 

SAMINTHUS CiiiiaBos), a town in the Argeia, 
on the western edge of the Argive plain, which was 
taken by Agis, when he marched from Phlius into 
the territory of Argos in b. c. 418. (Thuc. v. 68.) 
Its position is uncertain. Leake, who supposes 
Agis to have marched over Mt. Lyreeium and tho 
adjoining hills, places it at KuUsopddhi (Morea, 
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vol ii. p. 415), and Ross at the village of PhiUla^ 
on the southern side of Mt. Tricaranon, across 
which is the shortest pass from the Fhliasia into 
the Argive plain. (Pefopowwes, p. 27.) 

SAMMONIUM. [Samonium.] 

SA'MNIUM 'Zawnis, Pol., Strab.: FaU. Sam- 
»I8, pi. Samnites, Samrat, Pol., Strab., &c.; ^a/u- 
ViTai, Ptol.), one of the principal regions or districts 
of Central Italj. The name was sometimes used in 
a more extensive, sometimes in a more restricted, 
sense, the Samnites being a numerous and powerful 
people, who consisted of several distinct tribes, 
while they had founded other tribes in their imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, who were sometimes included 
under the same appellation, though they did not 
properly fonn a part of the nation. But Samnium 
proper, according to the more usual sense of the 
name (exclusive of the Frentani, but including the 
Hirpini), was a wholly inland district, bounded on 
the N. by the Marsi, Peligni, and Frentani, on the 
E. by Apulia, on the S. by Lucania, and on the SW. 
and W. by Campania and Latium. 

I. General Description. 

The territory thus limited was almost wholly 
mountainous, being filled up with the great moun¬ 
tain masses and ramifications of the Apennines, 
which in this part of their course have lost even 
more than elsewhere the character of a regular chain 
or range, and consist of an irregular and broken 
mass, the configuration of which it is not very easy 
to understand; But as the whole topography of 
Samnium depends upon the formation and arrange¬ 
ment of these mountain groups, it will be necessary 
to examine them somewhat in detail. 

1, In the northern part of the district, adjoining 
the Marsi and Peligni, was a broken and irregular 
mass of mountains, containing the sources of the 
Sagrus (^Sangro'), and extending on both sides of 
the valley of that river, as far as the frontiers of 
the Frentani. This was the land of the Caraceni, 
the most northerly of the Samnite tribes, whose chief 
city was Aufidona, in the valley of the Sagrus, about 
5 miles above Castel di Sangro^ now the chief town 
of the surrounding district. 

2, The valley of the Sagrus was separated by a 
mountain pass of considemble elevation from the val¬ 
ley of the Vultumus, a river which is commonly con¬ 
sidered as belonging to Campania; but its sources, as 
well as the upper part of its course, and the valleys of 
all its earliest tributaries, were comprised in Sam¬ 
nium. Aesemia, situated on one of these tributaries, 
was the principal town in this part of the coun¬ 
try; while Venafrum, about 15 miles lower down 
the valley, was already reckoned to belong to Cam¬ 
pania. This portion of Samnium was one of the 
richest and most fertile, and least mountainous of 
the whole country. From its proximity to Latium 
and Campania, the valley of the Vultumus was one 
of the quarters which was most accessible to the 
Roman arms, and served as one of the highroads 
into the enemy’s country. 

3, From Aesernia a pass, which was probably 
used from very early times, and was traversetl by 
a road in the days of the Roman Empire, led to 
Bovianura in the valley of the Tifernus. This 
city was situated in the very heart of the Sam¬ 
nite country, surrounded on all sides by lofty 
xnountams. Of these the most important is that 
on the SW., the Monte Matese, at the present 
day one of the most celebrated of the Apennines, 
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but for which no ancient name has been preserved. 
The name of Mons Tifernus may indeed have been 
applied to the whole group; but it is more probable 
that it was confined, as that of Mmte Bif&mo is at 
the present day, to one of the offshoots or minor 
summits of the Matese, in which the actual sources 
of the Tifernus were situated. The name of Matese • 
is given to an extensive group or mass of mountains 
filling up the whole space between Bojano (Bovi- 
anum) and the valley of the Vultumus, so that it 
sends down its ramifications and underfalls quite to 
the valley of that river, whence they sweep round 
by the valley of the Calor, and thence by Morcone 
and Sepino to the sources of the Tamarus. Its 
highest summit, the Afonie Miletto^ SW. of jBo- 
yano, rises to a height of 6744 feet. This rugged 
group of mountains, clothed with extensive forests, 
and retaining the snow on its summits for a large 
part of the year, must always have been inac¬ 
cessible to civilisation, and offered a complete bar¬ 
rier to the arms of an invader. There could never 
have been any road or frequented pass between that 
which followed the valley of the Vultumus and that 
which skirts the eastern base of the Matese^ from the 
valley of the Calore to that of the Tamaro. This last 
is the line followed by the modem road from Naples to 
Campohasao. 

4. N. of Bojano the mountains are less ele¬ 
vated, and have apparently no conspicuous (or at 
least no celebrated) summits; but the whole tract, 
from Bojano to the frontier of the Frentani, is filled 
up with a mass of mgged mountains, extending from 
Agnone and the valley of the Sangro to tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood of Campohasao. This mountainous tract 
is traversed by the deep and narrow valleys of the 
Trigno (Trinius) and Bifemo (Tifernus), which 
cany off the waters of the central chain, but without 
affording any convenient means of communication. 
The mountain tracts extending on all sides of Bovi- 
anum constituted the country of the Pentri, the 
most powerful of all the Samnite tribes. 

6. S. of the Matesey and separated from it by 
the valley of the Oalor {Calore), is the group 
of the Mons Tabuknus, still called Monte Ta- 
htimOy somewhat resembling the Afatese in cha¬ 
racter, but of inferior elevation as well as extent. 
It formed, together with the adjoining valleys, 
the land of the Caudini, apparently one of the 
smalle.st of the Samnite tribes, and the celebrated 
pass of the Caudine Forks was situated at its foot. 
Closely connected with Mount Tabumus, and in 
a manner dependent on it, though separated from it 
by the narrow valley of the laclero, is a long ridge 
which extends from Arpaja to near Capua. It 
is of very inferior elevation, but rises boldly and 
steeply from the plain of Campania, of which it seema 
to form the natural boundary. The extremity of 
this ridge nearest to Capua is the Mons Tifata, so 
celebrated in the campaigns of Hannibal, from which 
he 80 long looked down upon the plains of Campania. 

6. At the eastern foot of Mons Tabumus was 
situated Beneventum, the chief town of the Hirpini, 
and which, from its peculiar position, was in a man¬ 
ner the key of the whole district inhabited by that 
people. It stood in a plain or broad valley formed 
by the junction of the Calor with its tributaries tbo 
i^batus and Tamarus, so that considerable valleys 
opened up from it in all directions into the moontidiis. 
The Calor itself is not only the most considerable of 
the tributaries of the Vultumus, but at the point of 
its junction with that river, about 20 miles below 
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Beneventumy is little if at all inferior to it in magni¬ 
tude and volume of waters. The Calor itself rises 
in the lofty group of mountains between S. Angelo 
dei L<mbcvrdi and Eholi. This group, which is 
sometimes designated as Monte Irpmoj and is the 
most elevated in this part of the Apennines, sends 
down its waters to the N. in the Calor and its tribu¬ 
tary the Sabatus; while on the E. it gives rise to 
the Aufidus, which flows into the Adriatic sea, after 
traversing more than two-thirds of the breadth of 
Italy; and on the S. the Silarus flows by a much 
shorter course into the Gulf of Salerno. From this 
point, which forms a kind of knot in the main chain 
of the Apennines, the mountains sweep round in a 
semicircle to the NE. and N. till they reach the head 
waters of the Tamarus, and adjoin the mountains 
already described in the neighbourhood of Bojano 
and Campobasso, In this part of its course the 
main chain sends down the streams of the Ufta and 
the Miscano on the W. to swell the waters of the 
Galore, while on the E. it gives rise to the Ccrbalus 
or Cervaro, a stream flowing into the Adriatic. 

7. From the Monte Irpino towards the E. the 
whole of the upper valley of the Aufidus was 
included in Samnium, though the lower part of its 
course lay through Apulia. The exact limit cannot 
be fixed,—the confines of the Hirpini towards Apulia 
on the one side, and Lucania on the other, being, 
like the boundaries of Samnium in general, almost 
wholly arbitrary, and not marked by any natural 
limit. It may be considered, indeed, that in general 
the mountain country belonged to Samnium, and the 
lower falls or hills to Apulia; but it is evident that 
such a distinction is itself often arbitrary and un¬ 
certain. In like manner, the rugged mountain chain 
which extends along the right bank of the Aufidus 
appears to have been included in Samnium ; but the 
line of demarcation between this and Lucania cannot 
be determined with accuracy. On the other hand, 
vhe detached volcanic mass of Mons Vui.tuii, with 
the adjacent city of Venusia, was certainly not con¬ 
sidered to belong to Samnium. 

H, History. 

All ancient writers agree in representing the 
Samnites as a people of Sabine origin, and not the 
earliest occupants of the country they inhabited when 
they first appear in history, but as having migrated 
thither at a comparatively late period. (Varr, L. L. 
vii. 29; Appian, Samnit., Fr. 4, 5; Strab. v. p. 250; 
Fest. s.v. Samnitea, p. 326; A. Cell. xi. 1.) This 
account of their origin is strongly confirmed by the 
evidence of their name; the Greek form of which, 
Samrai,. evidently contains the same root as that 
of Sabini (^’av-nitae or -SaZ-nitae, and <J?a6-ini or 
iSoZ-ini) ; and there is reason to believe that tliey 
themselves used a name still more closely identical. 
For the Oscan form “ Safinim,” found on some of 
the denarii struck by the Italian allies during the 
Social War, cannot refer to the Sabines usually so 
called, as that people was long before incorporated 
with the Romans, and is, in albprobability, the Oscan 
name of the Samnites. (Mommsen, Unter Ital. 
Dicdehte, p. 293; Friedlander, Oskische Munzen, 
p. 78.) The adjective form Sabellus was also used 
indifferently by the Romans as applied to the Sa¬ 
bines and the Samnites. [Sabini.] 

The Samnite emigration was, according to Strabo 
(v. p. 250), one of those sent forth in pursuance of 
a vow, or what was called a “ ver sacrum.” It was, 
as asmil, under the special protection of Mars, and 
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was supposed to have been guided by a bull. (Strab. 

/. c.) It is probable from this statement that the 
emigrants could not have been numerous, and that 
they established themselves in Samnium rather as 
conquerors than settlers. The previously existing 
population was apparently Oscan. Strabo tells us 
that they establislied themselves in the land of the 
Oscans (/. c.); and this explains the circumstance 
that throughout the Samnite territory the language 
spoken was Oscan. (Liv. x. 20.) But the Oscans 
themselves were undoubtedly a cognate tribe with 
the Sabines [Italia] ; and whatever may have 
been the circumstances of the conquest (concerning 
which we have no information), it seems certain 
that at an early period both branches of the popu¬ 
lation had completely coalesced into one people 
under the name of the Samnites. 

The period at which the first emigration of the 
Samnites took place is wholly unknown; but it is 
probable that they had not been long in possession 
of their mountainous and inland abofles before they 
began to feel the necessity of extending their do¬ 
minion over the more fertile regions that surrounded 
them. Their first movements for this purpose were 
probably those by wliich they occupied the hilly but 
fertile tract of the Frentani on the shores of the 
Adriatic, and the land of the Hirpini on the S. 
Both these nations are generally admitted to be of 
Samnite origin. The Frentani, indeed, were some¬ 
times reckoned to belong to the Samnite nation, 
though they appear to have had no political union 
with them [Frentani] : the HirpiBi, on the con¬ 
trary, were generally regarded as one of the compo¬ 
nent parts of the Samnite nation; but they appear to 
have been originally a separate colony, and the story 
told by Strabo and others of their deriving, their 
name from tlie wolf that had been their leader, evi¬ 
dently points to their having been the result of a 
separate and subsequent migration. (Strab. v. p, 
250; Sei-v. ad Aen. xi, 785.) The period of this 
is, however, as uncertain as that of the first settle¬ 
ment of the other Samnites; it is not till they began 
to spread themselves still further both towards the 
S. and W., and press upon tlieir neighbours in Lu¬ 
cania and Campania, that the light of history begins 
to dawn upon their movements. Even then their 
chronology is not clearly fixed; but the conquest 
and occupation of Campania may be placed from 
about n. c. 440 to b. c. 420, and was certainly 
completed by the last of these dates. [Campania.] 
That of Lucania must probably be placed somewhat 
later; but whatever were the causes which were at 
this time urging the movements of the Sabellian 
tribes towards the S., they seem to have continued 
steadily in operation; and within less than half a 
century (b. c. 410—360) the Samnites spread 
themselves through the whole of Lucania, and 
almost to the southern extremity of Italy. [Lu¬ 
cania.] The subsequent fortunes of these con¬ 
quering races, and their contests with the cities 
of Magna Graecia, do not belong to our present 
subject, for the Lucanians seem to have early broken 
off all political connection with their parent nation, 
the Samnites, just as the latter had done with their 
Sabine ancestors. This laxity in their political ties, 
and want of a common bond of union, seems to have 
been in great measure characteristic of the Sabellian 
races, and was one of the causes which undoubtedly 
paved the way for their final subjection under the 
Roman yoke. But the Samnites seem to have re¬ 
tained possessicD, down to a much later period, of 
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the tract of country from the Silarus to the Samus, 
which was subsequently occupied by the Picentini. 
(Scylax, p. 3. § 11; Niebuhr, toI. i. p. 94.) They 
certainly were still in possession of this district in 
the Second Samnite War; and it is probable that it 
was not till the close of their long struggles with 
Borne that it was wrested from them, when the Ro¬ 
mans transplanted thither a colony of Picentines, 
and thus finally cut off the Samnites from the sea. 
On the side of Apulia the progress of the Samnites 
was less definite; and it does not appear that they 
established themselves in the permanent possession 
of any part of that country, though they were cer¬ 
tainly pressing hard upon its frontier cities; and 
it was probably the sense of this and the fear of 
the Samnite arms that induced the Apulians early 
to court the alliance of Rome. [Apulia.] 

The Samnite nation, when it first appears in 
Roman history, seems to have consisted of four dif¬ 
ferent tribes or cantons. Of these the Pentri and 
the Hirpini were much the most powerful; so much 
so indeed that it is difficult to understand how such 
petty tribes as the Caraceni and Caudini could 
rank on terms of equality with them. The Fren- 
TANi are frequently considered as fonning a fifth 
canton; but though that people was certainly of 
Samnite race, and must have been regarded by 
Scylax as forming an integral part of the Samnite 
nation, as he describes the Samnites as occupying a 
considerable part of the coast of the Adriatic (^Peripl 
p. 5. § 15\ they seem to have already ceased to form a 
part of their political body at the time when they 
first c.nme into contact with Rome. [Frentani.] 
We have no account of the nature and character of 
the political constitution that bound together these 
different tnbes. It seems to have been a mere 
federal league, the bonds of which were drawn closer 
together in time of war, when a supremo general or 
commander-in-chief was chosen to preside over the 
forces of the whole confederacy, with the title of 
Embratur, the Sabcllian form corresponding to the 
Latin Imperator. (Liv. ix. 1; Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 
107.) But we find no mention, even on occasions 
of the greatest emergency, of any regular council or 
deliberative assembly to direct the policy of the 
nation; and the story told by Livy of the manner in 
which Kerennius Pontius was consulted in regard 
to the fate of the Roman anny at the Caudine Forks 
seems to negative the supposition that any such 
body could have existed. (Liv. ix. 3; see also 
viii, 39.) 

The first mention of the Samnites in Roman 
history, is in b. o. 354, when we are told that they 
concluded a treaty of alliance with the republic, the 
progress of whose arms was already beginning to 
attract their attention (Liv. vii. 19; Diod. xvi, 45). 
It is probable that the Samnites, who were already 
masters of Aosemia and the upper valley of the 
Vultumus, were at this time pushing forward their 
arms down the course of tliat valley, and across the 
mountain country from thence to the Liris, then 
occupied by the Volscians, Auruncans, and other 
tribes, of Ausonian or Oscan origin. It was not long 
before these onward movements brought them into 
collision with the Romans, notwithstanding their 
recent alliance. Among the minor tribes in this 
part of Italy were the Sidicini, who, though situated 
on the veiy borders of Campania, had hitherto pre¬ 
served their independence, and were not included 
in the Campanian people [Sidicini]. This petty 
people having been assail^ by the Samnites, upon 
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what cause or pretext we know not, and finding 
themselves unable to cope with such powerful 
neighbours, invoked the assistance of the Campanians, 
The latter, notwithstanding their connection with 
the Samnites, readily espoused the cause of the 
Sidicini, but it was only to bring the danger upon 
their own heads; for the Samnites now turned their 
arms against the Campanians, and after occupying 
with a strong force the ridge of Mount Tifata, 
which immediately overlooks Capua, they descended 
into the plain, defeated the Campanians in a pitched 
battle at the very gates of Capua, and shut them 
up within the walls of the city (Liv. vii. 29). In 
this extremity the Campanians in their turn applied 
for assistance to Rome, and the senate, after some 
hesitation on account of their recent alliance with 
the Samnites, granted it (/ft. 30, 31). Thus began 
the First Samnite War (b. c. 343), the commence¬ 
ment of that long struggle which was eventually to 
decide whether the supremacy of Italy was to rest 
with the Romans or the Samnites. 

This first contest was, however, of short duration. 
In the first campaign the two consuls M. Valerius 
Corvus and A. Cornelius Cossus gained two decisive 
victories; the one at the foot of Mount Gaurus, the 
other near Saticula. The first of these, as Niebuhr 
observes (vol. iii. p. 119), was of especial importance; 
it was the first trial of arms between the two rival 
nations, and might be taken as a sort of omen of 
the ultimate issue of the contest. A third battle 
near Suessula, where the remains of the army that 
had been defeated at Mount Gaurus, after having 
been reinforced, again attacked Valerius, terminated 
in an equally decisive victory of the Romans; and 
both consuls triumphed over the Samnites (Liv. vii. 
32—38; Fast. Capit.). The next year the mili¬ 
tary operations of the Romans were chocked by a 
mutiny of their own army, of which the commons 
at Rome took advantage; and the city was divided 
by dissensions. I'hese causes, as well as the in¬ 
creasing disaffection of the Latins, naturally disposed 
the Romans to peace, and a treaty was concluded 
with the Samnites in the following year, b. c. 341. 
The account which represents that people as humi¬ 
liated and suing for peace, is sufficiently refuted by 
the fact th.it the Romans abandoned the Sidicini to 
their fate, and left the Samnites free to carry out 
their aggressive designs against that unfortunate 
people (Liv. viii. 1, 2). 

The peace which terminated the First Samnite 
War renewed the alliance previously existing between 
the Romans and the Samnites. In consequence of 
this the latter took part in the great war with the 
Latins and Campanians, which almost immediately 
followed, not as the enemies, but as the allies, of 
Rome; and the Roman armies were thus enabled to 
reach Campania by the circuitous route through the 
country of the Marsi and Peligni, and down the 
valley of the Vultumus (Liv. viii. 6). Daring the 
fifteen years that followed, down to the renewal of 
the contest between Rome and Samnium, the course 
of events was almost uniformly favourable to the 
former power. The successful termination of the 
war with the Latins and Campanians, and the con¬ 
solidation of the Roman power in both those countries 
had added greatly to the strength of the republic; 
and the latter had followed up this advantage by 
the reduction of several of the smaller independent 
ti'ibes in the same neighbourhood—the Ausones, 
Sidicini, and the Privernates, who appear on this 
occasion as independent of, and separate from, the 
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other Volscians [Privkiinum]. But the power of 
the Volscians seems to have been by this time very 
much broken up; and it was apparently durinir this 
interval that the Samnites on their side carried on 
successful hostilities against that people, and wrested 
from them or destroyed the cities of Sora and 
Fregellae in the valley of the Liris, while they 
threatened Fabrateria with the same fate (Liv. viii. 
19, 23, X. 1), This movement, however, gave 
umbrage to the Romans, while the Samnites on' their 
side could not view with indifference the reduction 
of the Sidicini, and it was evident tliat a fresh 
rupture between the two nations could not be long dc» 
layed (Id. viii. 17,19). The attention of the Samnites 
was, however, drawn off for a time by the danger 
that threatened them from anotlier quarter, and they 
joined with their kinsmen the Lucanians to oppose 
tlie arms of Alexander, king of Epirus, who was 
iidvancing from Paestum into the heart of the 
counti^. Both Samnites and Lucanians were defeated 
by him in a pitched battle; but he subsequently 
turned his arms towards the south, and his death in 
B. c. 326 relieved the Samnites from all appre¬ 
hension in that quarter. (Liv. viii. 17, 24.) 

The same year (n. c. 326) witnessed the outbreak 
of the Second Samnite War. The immediate occasion 
of this was the assistance furnished by the Samnites 
to the Greek cities of Palaepolis and Neapolis, 
against which the Romans had declared war, when 
the Samnites and Nolans (who were at this time in 
alliance with Samnium) threw into their cities a 
strong body of auxiliaries as a garrison. They did 
not, however, avert the fall of Palaepolis; while Nea¬ 
polis escaped a similar fate, only by espousing the 
alliance of Rome, to which it ever after steadily 
adhered (Liv. viii. 22—26). The Romans had about 
the same time secured a more important alliance in 
another quarter; the Lucanians and Apulians, with 
whom, as Liry remarks, the republic had previously 
had no relations, either friendly or liostile, now con¬ 
cluded an alliance with Rome {lb. 25). The Lu- 
Ciiiiians indeed were soon persuaded by the Tarentincs 
to abandon it again {Ib. 27), but the Apulians 
continued steadfast; and though it is evident that 
thp whole nation was not united, and that many of 
the chief towns took part with the Samnites, while 
others continued to side with Rome, yet such a 
diversion must have been of tlie greatest consequence. 
Hence throughout the war we find the contest divided 
into two portions, the Romans on the one side being 
engaged with the Samnites on the frontiers of Cam¬ 
pania, and in the valley of the VulLumus, from 
whence they gradually pushed on into the heart of 
Samnium; and on the other carrying on the war in 
Apulia, in support of their allies in that country, 
against the hostile cities supported by the Samnites. 
It is evident that the Frentani must have at this 
time already separated themselves from the Samnite 
alliance, otherwise it would have been impossible for 
the Romans to march their annies, as we find them 
repeatedly doing, along the coast of the Adriatic 
into Apulia. (Liv. ix. 2, 13.) 

The first operations of the war were unimportant; 
the Romans conquered some small towns in the 
valley of the Vultumns (Liv. viii. 25); and we are 
told that Q. Fabius and L. Papirius gained repeated 
victories over the Samnites, so that they even sued 
for peace, but obtained only a truce for a year, and, 
without observing even this, resumed the contest with 
increased forces. (/6. 30, 36, 37.) It is evident 
therefore that no real impression had been made 
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upon their power. Nor did the victory of A. Cor¬ 
nelius Arvina in the following year (b. c. 322), 
though it again induced them to sue for peace 
without success, produce any permanent effect; for 
the very next year (b. c. 321) the Samnites under 
the command of C. Pontius were not only able to 
take the field with a large army, hut inflicted on 
the Romans one of the severest blows they had ever 
sustained in the celebrated pass of the Caudine 
Forks. [Caudium.] There can be little doubt 
that the circumstances and character of that di.saster 
arc greatly disguised in the accounts transmitted to 
us; but, whatever may have been its true nature, it 
is certain that it caused no material interruption of 
the Roman arms, and that, after repudiating the 
treaty or capitulation concluded by the consuls, the 
Romans renewed the contest with undiminished 
vigour. It is impossible here to follow in detail the 
operations of the succeeding campaigns, which were 
continued for seventeen years with many fluctuations 
of fortune. The disaster at Caudium shook the 
faith of many of the Roman allies, and was followed 
by the defection even of their own colonies of Sa- 
tricum, Fregellae, and Sora. Some years later 
(b. c. 315) the capture of Saticula by the Romans 
and of Plistia by the Samnites shows that both 
armies were still engaged on the very frontiers of 
Samnium; wliile the advance of the Samnites to 
the pass of Lautulae, and the victory which they 
there a second time obtained over the Romans (Liv. 
ix. 22, 23 ; Uiod. xix. 72), once more gave a shock 
to the power of the latter, and for a moment endan¬ 
gered their supremacy in Campania. But they 
speedily recovered the advantage, and the victory 
gained by them at a place called Cinna (of uncertain 
site) decided the submission of the revolted Cam- 
pinians. (Liv. ix. 27 ; Diod. xix. 76.) Their arms 
had meanwhile been successful in Apulia, and 
had ultimately effected the reduction of the whole 
province, so that in b.c. 316 the consul Q. Aomilius 
Barhula was able to carry tlie war into Lucania, 
where he took the town of Nenilum. (Liv. ix. 20.) 
The decisive victory of the consuls of n. c. 314 had 
also for the first time opened the way into the 
heart of Samnium, and they laid siege to Bovianum, 
the capital of the Peiitri. The next year was 
marked by the fall of Nola, followed by that of 
Atina and Calatia (Cajazzo); and it seemed pro¬ 
bable that the war was at length drawing to a close 
in favour of the Romans, when the outbreak of a 
fresh war with the Etruscans in b.c. 31 1 divided 
the attention of that people, and, by occupying a 
large part of their forces in another quarter, operated 
a powerful diversion in favour of the Samnites. To 
these additional enemies were added the Umbrians 
as well as the Marsi and Peligni; yet the Romans 
not only made head against all these nations, but at 
the same time carried their victorious arms into the 
heart of Samnium. Bovianum, the capital city of 
the Pentri, was twice taken and plundered, once in 
311 by C. Junius, and again in 305 by T. Minucius. 
At the same time Sora and Arpinutn were finally 
added to the Roman dominion. These successive 
defeats at length compelled the Samnites to sue for 
peace, which was granted them in b. c. 304; but on 
what terms is very uncertain. It seems impossible to 
believe that the ^mans, as asserted by Livy, should 
have restored them their ancient treaty of alliance, 
and it is probable that they in some form consented to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. (Liv. ix. 45; 
Dionys. Exc. p.2331; Niebuhr, vol. iii.p. 259.) 
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But the peace thus concluded was of short dura¬ 
tion. Little more than five years elapsed between 
the close of the Second Samnite War and the com¬ 
mencement of the Third. It might well have been 
thought that, after a struggle of more than twenty 
years* duration, the resources of the Samnites, if not 
their spirit, would have been exhausted; but they 
seem to have been actively engaged, even before the 
actual outbreak of hostilities, in organising a fresh 
coalition against Rome. A new and formidable 
auxiliary had appeared in a large body of Gauls, 
which had recently crossed the Alps, and, uniting 
with their countrymen the Senoncs, threatened the 
Romans from the N. Rome was at this time en¬ 
gaged in war with the Etruscans and Umbrians, 
and the Etruscans hastened to secure the services of 
the Gauls. Meanwhile the Samnites, deeming the 
attention of the Romans sufficiently engaged else¬ 
where, attacked their neighbours the Lucanians, 
probably with the view of restoring the power in 
that country of the party favourable to the Samnite 
alliance. The opposite party, however, called in 
the Romans to their assistance, who declared war 
against the Samnites, and thus began the Third 
Samnite War, b. o. 298. (Liv. x. 11.) The 
contest had now assumed larger dimensions; the 
Samnites concluded a league with the Etruscans, 
Umbrians, and Gauls, and for several successive cam¬ 
paigns the operations in Samnium were subordinate 
to those in the valley of the Tiber. But the ter¬ 
ritory of Samnium itself was at the same time ravaged 
by the Roman generals in so systematic a manner, 
that it is clear they had obtained a decided supe¬ 
riority in the field ; and though the Samnites on one 
occasion retaliated by laying waste the Campanian 
and Falernian plains, they were soon again driven 
back to their mountain fastnesses. (Liw. x. 15, 17, 
20.) At length, in b, c. 295, the great battle of 
Sentinum, in which the united forces of the Gauls and 
Samnites were totally defeated by the Roman consul 
Q. Fttbius, decided the fortune of the war. Gellius 
Egnatius, the Samnite general, who had been the 
main organiser of the confederacy, was slain, and the 
league itself virtually broken up. (Liv. x. 27—30.) 
Nevertheless the Samnites continued to carry on the 
war with unabated energy; and in b. c. 293 they 
raised a fresh army of 40,000 men, levied with 
solemn sacred rites, and arrayed in a peculiar garb. 
These circumstances sufficiently prove the import¬ 
ance which they attached to this campaign, yet its 
result was not more successful than those which 
had preceded it, and the Samnite armies were again 
defeated by the consuls L. Papirius Cursor and Sp. 
Oarvilius in two successive battles near Aquilonia 
and Cominium. (Liv. x. 38—45.) The opera¬ 
tions of the subsequent campaigns are imperfectly 
known to us, from the loss of the books of Livy in 
which they were related: but the next year (b. c. 
292) C. Pontius, the victor of the Caudine Forks, 
reappears, after a long interval, at the head of the 
Samnite armies; he defeated Q. Fabius, but was in 
his turn defeated in a far more decisive engagement, 
in which it is said that 20,000 Samnites were slain, 
and 4000 taken prisoners, including C. Pontius 
himself, who was led in triumph by Fabius, and then 
put to death. (Oros, \n. 22; Liv. Epit, xi.) It is 
probable that this battle gave the final blow to tlie 
Samnite power, yet their resistance was still pro¬ 
longed for two years more; and it was not till B. c. 
290 that they consented to lay down their arms 
and aue for peace. Even in that year the consul 
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M*. Ourius Dentatus could still earn the honour of 
a triumph, and the fame of having put an end to 
the Samnite wars after they had lasted for more 
than fifty years. (Liv, Epit. xi.; Eutrop. ii. 9.) 

The conclusion of the Third J^mnite War is re¬ 
garded by some of the Roman historians as the close 
of the struggle between Rome and Samnium, and 
not without reason, for though the name of the 
Fourth Samnite War is given by modern writers to 
the War that broke out afresh in b.c. 282, the 
Samnites on that occasion certainly figure rather as 
auxiliaries than as principals. They, however, joined 
the league which was formed at the instigation of 
the Tarentines against Rome; and bore a part in 
all the subsequent operations of the war. They 
seem indeed to have at first looked with jealousy or 
suspicion upon the proceedings of Pyrrhus; and it 
was not till after the battle of Heraclea that they 
sent their contingent to his support. (Plut. Pyrrh, 
17.) But in the great battle at Asculum the fol¬ 
lowing year (b. c. 278) the Samnites bore an im¬ 
portant part, and seem to have sustained their 
ancient reputation for valour. (Dioiiys. xx. Fr, 
Didot.) The departure of Pyrrhus for Sicily 
shortly after, and his final defeat by M*. Curius at 
Beneventum after his return (b. o. 274), loft the 
Samnites and their allies to bear the whole brunt 
of the war, and they were wholly unable to con¬ 
tend with the power of Rome. We know nothing 
in detail of these last campaigns: we learn only 
that in B. c. 272, just before the fall of Tarentujn, 
the Samnites, as well as their allies the Lucaniani> 
and Bruttians, made their final and absolute sub¬ 
mission ; and the consul Sp. Carvilius celebrated the 
last of the long series of triumphs over the Samnites. 
(Zonar,viii. 6; Liv. Epit. xiv.; Fait, Capit) A fresh 
revolt indeed broke out in the N. of Samnium three 
years afterwards, among the petty tribe of the Cara- 
ceni, but was speedily suppressed, before it had at' 
tained any more formidable character. (Zonar. 
viii. 7; Dionys. xx. 9, Fr. Mai.) 

We have no account of the terms on which the 
Samnites were received to submission by the Romans, 
or of their condition as subjects of the republic. But 
there can be no doubt that the policy of the domi¬ 
nant people was to break up as much as possible 
their national organisation and all bonds of union 
between them. At the same time two colonies were 
established as fortresses to keep them in check: one 
at Beneventum, in the country of the Hirpini (b. c. 
268), and the other at Aesemia, in the valley of the 
Vultumus (b. c. 264). All these precautions, how¬ 
ever, did not suffice to secure the fidelity of the 
Samnites during the Second Punic War. After 
the battle of Cannae (b. c. 216), the Hirpini were 
among the first to declare themselves in favour oi 
Hannibal, and their example is said to have been 
followed by all the Samnites, except the Pentrians. 
(Liv. xxii. 61.) It is singular that this tribe, long 
the most powerful and warlike of all, should have 
thus held aloof; but the statement of Livy is con¬ 
firmed by the subsequent course of the war, during 
which the Pentrians never seem to have taken any 
part, while the land of the Hirpini, and the southern 
portions of Samnium bordering on Lucania, were 
frequently the scene of hostilities. But the Roman 
colonies Aesemia and Beneventum never fell into 
the bands of the Carthaginians; and the latter was 
through a great part of the war held by one of the 
Roman generals, as a post of the utmost military 
importance. In b. c. 214 and again in b. c. 212, 
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the land of the Hirpini was still in the hands of the 
Carthaginians, and became the scene of the opera¬ 
tions of Hannibal’s lieutenant Hanno against Sem- 
pronius Gracchus. It was not till b. c. 209 that, 
Hannibal having been finally compelled to relinquish 
his hold upon Central Italy, the Hirpini (and appa¬ 
rently the other revolted Samnites also) renewed 
their submission to Rome. (Liv. xxvii. 15.) 

From this time we hear no more of the Samnites 
in history till the great outbreak of the Italian 
nations, commonly known as the Social War, b. c. 90, 
in which they once more took a prominent part. They 
were not indeed among the first to take up arms, 
but quickly followed the example of the Picentes 
and Marsi; and so important an element did they 
constitute of the confederation, that of the two con¬ 
suls chosen as the leaders of the allies, one was a 
Samnite, Caius Papius Mutilus. (Diod. xxxvii. 2. 
p. 539.) Besides Papius, several of the most dis¬ 
tinguished of the Italian generals, Marius Egn.atius, 
Pontius Telesinus, and Trebatius, were also of Sam¬ 
nite origin; and after the fall of Corfinium, the .seat 
of government and head-quarters of the allies w:is 
transferred to the Samnite town of Bovianum, and 
from thence subsequently to Acsernia. The Sam- 
nites indeed suffered severely in the second cam¬ 
paign of the war, being attacked by Sulla, who 
defeated Papius Mutilus, took Aeculaiium and Bo- 
vianum by assault, and reduced the Hirpini to sub¬ 
mission. The other Samnites, however, still held out, 
and au army which had thrown itself into Nola wjis 
able to prolong its resistance against all the efforts 
of Sulla. Hence at the end of the second year of 
the war (b. c. 89), when all the other nations of 
Italy had successively submitted and been admitted 
to the Roman franchise, the Samnites and Lucanians 
were still unsubdued, and maintained a kind of 
guerilla warfare in their mountains, while the strong 
fortress of Nola enabled them still to maintain their 
footing in Campania. (Veil. Pat. ii. 17; Liv. Epit. 
Ixxx; Diod. xxxvii. 2. p. 540; Appian, B. C. i. 53.) 
In this state of things the civil war which broke 
out between Sulla and Marius altered the nature of 
the contest. The Samnites warmly espoused the 
Marian cause, from a natural feeling of enmity to¬ 
wards Sulla, from whose arms they had recently 
suffered so severely; and so important was the share 
they took in the struggle that ensued after the 
return of Sulla to Italy (ii. c. 83), that they in 
some measure imparted to what was otherwise a 
mere civil war, the character of a national contest. 
A large number of them served in the army of the 
younger Marius, which was defeated by Sulla at 
Sacriportus (Appian, B,C. i. 87); and shortly after¬ 
wards an army, composed principally of Samnites 
and Lucanians, under tlie command of C, Pontius 
TeJesinus, made a desperate attempt to relieve 
Praeneste by marching suddenly upon Rome. They 
were met by the army of Sulla at the very gates of 
the dty, and the battle at the Colline gate (Nov. 1, 
B. o. 82), though it terminated in the complete 
victory of Sulla, was long remembered as one of the 
great^t dangers to which Rome had ever been ex¬ 
posed. (Veil. Pat. ii. 27; Appian, H. C. i. 93; Plut. 
SidL 28; Lucan, ii. 135—138.) Pontius Telesinus 
fell in the field, and Sulla displayed his implacable 
hatred towards the Samnites by putting to the 
sword, without mercy, 8000 prisoners who had been 
taken in the battle. (Appian, tc.; Strab. v. 249; 
Plat. SuHL 30.) He had already put to death all 
the Samnites whom he had taken prisoners at the 
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battle of Sacriportus, alleging that they were the 
eternal enemies of the Roman name; and he now fol¬ 
lowed up this declaration by a systematic devastation 
of their country, carried on with the express pur¬ 
pose of extirpating the whole nation. (Strab, I, c.) 
It can hardly be believed that he fully carried out 
this sanguinary resolution, but we lei^rn from Strabo 
that more than a century afterwards the province 
was still in a state of the utmost desolation,—many 
of what had once been flourishing cities being 
reduced to the condition of mere villages, while 
others had altogether ceased to exist. (Strab. I, c.) 

Nor is it probable that the province ever really 
recovered from this state of depression. The rheto¬ 
rical expressions of Floras point to its being in his 
day still in a state of almost complete desolation. 
(Flor. i. 16. § 8.) Some attempts seem indeed to 
have been made under the Roman Empire to recruit 
its population with fresh colonists, especially by 
Nero, who founded colonies at Saepinum, Telesia, 
and Aesemia (Ia^. Colon, pp. 259, 260, &c.); but 
none of these attained to any great prosperity, and 
the whole region seems to have been very thinly 
populated and given up chiefly to pasturage. Bene- 
ventum alone retained its importance, and continued 
to be a flourishing city throughout the period of the 
Roman Empire. In the division of Italy under Au¬ 
gustus the land of the Hirpini was separated from 
the rest of Sanmium, and was placed in the Second 
Region with Apulia and Calabria, while the rest of 
the Samnites were included in the Fourth Region, 
together with the Sabines, Frentani, Peligni, &c. 
(Plin. iii. 11. s. 16, 12. s. 17.) At a later period 
this district was broken up, and Sarnnium with the 
land of the Frentani constituted a separate province. 
This is tho arrangement which we find in the No- 
titia, and it was probably introduced at an earlier 
period, as the Liber Coloniarum in one part gives 
under a separate head the “ Civitates Regionis Sam- 
nii,” including under that name the towns of the 
Peligni, as well as the Frentani. {N'otU. Dign. ii. 
pp. 9, 10; Lib. Colon, p. 259.) In another part of 
the same document, which is undoubtedly derived 
from difFeient sources, the Samnite towns are classed 
under the head of Campania; but this union, if it 
ever really subsisted, could have been but of very 
brief duration. The “ Provincia Sarnnii ” is re¬ 
peatedly mentioned in inscriptions of the 4th cen¬ 
tury, and was governed by an officer styled “ Prae- 
ses.” (Mommsen, Die Lib. Col p. 206.) The 
same appellation continued in use after the fall of 
the Roman Empire, and the name of Sarnnium as a 
separate province is found both in Cassiodorus and 
Paulus Diaconus. (Cassiod. Var. xi. 36; P. Diac. 
B[ist. Lang. ii. 20.) The only towns in it that re- 
tmned any consideration in the time of the last writer 
were Aufidena, Aesernia, and Beneventum. The 
last of these cities became under the Lombards the 
capital of an independent and powerful duchy, which 
long survived the fall of the Lombard kingdom in 
the N. of Italy. But in the revolutions of the middle 
ages all trace of the name and ancient limits of 
Sarnnium was lost. At the pre.sent day the name 
of SannU) is indeed given to a province of the 
kingdom of Naples; but this is merely an official 
designation, recently restored, to the district, which 
had previously been called the Contado di Molise, 
This and the adjoining province of the Primipato 
Ultra comprise the greater part of the ancient &wn- 
nium; but the modem boundaries have no reference 
to the ancient divisions, and a considerable portion 
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of the Samnite territory is included in the Terra di 
Lavoro^ while a comer in the NW. is assigned to 
the Ahrvzzi, 

Of the national character of the Samnitcs we 
learn little more than that they extremely 

brave and warlike, and had inherited to a great de¬ 
gree the frugal and simple habits of their ancestors 
Ae Sabines. ’We find also indications that they re¬ 
tained the strong religious or superstitious feelings 
of the Sabines, of which a striking instance is given 
by Livy in the rites and ceremonies with which they 
consecrated the troops that they levied in b. c. 293. 
(Liv. X. 38.) But they had almost ceased to exist as 
a nation in the days of the Latin poets and writers 
that are preserved to us; and hence we cannot 
wonder that their name is seldom alluded to. They 
are said to have dwelt for the most^part, like the 
Sabines, in open villages; but it is evident, from 
the accounts of their earliest wars with the Romans, 
that they possessed towns, and some of them, at 
least, strongly fortified. This is confirmed by the 
remains of walls of a very ancient style of construc¬ 
tion, which are still preserved at Aesernia and Bo- 
vianum, and still more remarkably at Aufidena. 
(Aboken, pp. 142, 148.) But from 

the very nature of their country the Samnites must 
always have been, to a great extent, a rude and 
IMistoral people, and had probably received only a 
faint tinge of civilisation, through their intercourse 
with the Campanians and Apulians. 

III. Topography. 

The rivers of the Samnite territoiy have been 
already noticed in connection with the mountain 
chains and groups in which they take their rise. 
From the purely inland character of the region, none 
of tliese rivers, with the exception of the Calor and 
its tributaries, belong wholly to Samnium, but tra¬ 
verse the territories of other nations before they 
reach the sea. Thus the Sagnis and Trinius, after 
quitting the mountains of Sarnnium, flow through 
the land of the Frentiini to the Adriatic; the Ti- 
fernus separates the territory of that people from 
Apulia, while the Frento and the Aufidus traverse the 
plains of Apulia. On the other side of the central 
ch.ain the Vulturnus, with its affluent the Calor, 
and the tributaries of the latter, the Sabatus and 
Tamaras, carry down the wliole of the waters of 
the Apennines of Samnium, which flow to the Tyr¬ 
rhenian sea. 

The topography of Samnium is the most obscure 
and confused of any part of Italy. The reason of 
this is obvious. From the continued wars which 
had devasUted the country; and the state of deso¬ 
lation to which it was reduced in the time of the 
geographers, only a few towns had survived, at 
least in such a state as to be deemed worthy of no¬ 
tice by them; and many of the names mentioned by 
Livy and other authors during the early wars of the 
Romans with the Samnites never reappear at a later 
period. It is indeed probable that some of these 
were scarcely towns in the stricter sense of the term, 
but merely fortified villages or strongholds, in which 
the inhabitants collected their cattle and property 
in time of war. Those which are mentioned by the 
geographers as still existing under the Roman Em¬ 
pire, or the site of which is clearly indicated, may be 
briefly enumerated. Aufidena, in the upper valley 
of the Sagrus, is the only town that can be assigned 
with any certainty to tlie Caraceni. In the upper 
valley of the Vultomus was Aesernia, the tem- 
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tory of which bordered on that of Venafhini in 
Campania. At the northern foot of the Monie 
Matese was Boyianum ; and in the mountain 
tract between it and the Frentani was Trevkntum 
or Tereventiim {Triventd). SE. of Bovianum 
lay Saepinum, the ruins of which are still visible 
near Sepino; and at the southern foot of the Monte 
MatesCj in the valley of the Calor, was Telbsia. 
Allifak lay to the NW. of this, in the valley of 
the Vulturnus, and at the foot of the Matese in that 
direction. In the country of the Hirpini were Bk- 
NKVENTUM, the Capital of the whole district; Aecu- 
LuANUM, near Mirabella^ about 15 miles to the SW.; 
Equus Tuticus, near the frontiers of Apulia; 
Aquilonia, at Lacedogna, on the same frontier; 
Abellinum, near the frontiers of Campania; and 
Compsa, near the sources of the Aufidus, bordering 
on Lucania, so that it is assigned by Ptolemy to 
that country. On the bdrders of Campania, between 
Beneventum and the plains, were Caudium, appa¬ 
rently once the capital of the Caudine tribe; and 
Saticula, the precise site of which has not been 
determined, but which must have been situated in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Tifata. The Sam¬ 
nite Calatia, on the other hand, was situated N. 
of the Vulturnus, at Cajazzo ; and Compulteria, 
also a Samnite city, was in the same neighbourhood. 
The group of hills on the right bank of the Vul- 
tumus, extending from that river towards the Via 
Latina, must therefore have been included in Sam- 
niura; but Teanuin and Cales, situated on that 
highroad, were certainly both of them Campiinian 
towns. It is probable, however, that in early times 
the limits between Campania and Samnium were 
subject to many fluctuations; and Strabo seems to 
regard them as imperfectly fixed even in bis day. 
(Strab. v. p. 249.) 

Of the minor towns of Samnium, or those which 
are mentioned only in history, may be noticed: 
Duronia (Liv. X. 39), identified, but on very slight 
grounds, with Civita Vecchia^ N. of Bojano ; Mur- 
GANTiA (Liv. X. 17), supposed to be Baselke, on 
the frontiers of Apulia, near the sources of the 
Frento (Forbore); Romulea, on the frontiers of 
Apulia, between Aeculanum and Aquilonia; Tri- 
vicuM, in the same neighbourhood, still called 
Trevko ; Plistia, near Sla Agata dei Goti^ on the 
frontiers of Campania; Callifae and Rufriltm, 
both of them mentioned by Livy (viii, 25) in con¬ 
nection with Allifae, and probably situated in the 
neighbourhood of that city; Cominium (Liv. x. 39, 
44), of very uncertain site; Aquilonia (Liv. 2.C.), 
also of uncertain site, but which must be distin¬ 
guished from the city of the same name in the 
country of the Hirpini; Maronca, noticed by Livy in 
the Second Punic War, when it was recovered by 
Marcellas, in b. o, 210 (Liv. xxvii. 1); Melae, 
Fulfulae, and Orbitanium, all of which are noticed 
on only one occasion (Liv. xxiv. 20), and the aites 
of which are wholly undetermined.* To these must 
bo added Cluvia, Cimetra, Volana, Palumbiiium, 
and Herculaneum, all of them mentioned as towns 
taken from the Samnites (Liv. ix. 31, x. 16, 45), 
but of which nothing more is known; Imbrinium 
(Liv. viii. 30), where Fabius gained a victory over 
the Samnites in b. c. 325; Cinna, which is repre- 

* It has been thought unnecessary to repeat in 
these and other similar cases the modem sites as¬ 
signed by Italian or German topographers, where these 
rest on no other foundation than mere conjecture. 
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seiited t)^ Diodorus as the scene of the decisive 
victory in b. C. 314 (Diod. xix. 76); and several 
places of which the names are found only in Virgil and 
Silius Italicus,— Mucrae, Rufrae, Batulum, and 
Cklknna (Virg. Am. vii. 739; Sil. Ital. viii. 564), 
which seem to have been situated on the borders of 
Campania, so that it is doubtful to which country 
they are to be assigned. The minor towns of the 
Hirpini have been already discussed in that article; 
Fauna, or Panna, a name found in Strabo (v. p. 250) 
as that of a place still existing in his time, is probably 
corrupt, but we are wholly at a loss what to substitute. 
On the other hand, inscriptions attest the existence 
under the Roman Empire of a town called Juvavium, 
or Juvanum, of municipal rank, which is not men¬ 
tioned by any of the geographers, but is probably 
the one meant by the Liber Coloniarum, which 
notices the “ lobanus ager ” among the “ civitates 
Samnii.” {Lih. Col. p. 260.) It was probably 
situated in the neighbourho(^ of Sta Maria di 
Palazzo, a few miles N. of the Sagrus, and on tho 
very frontiers of the Marrucini. (Mommsen, Inscr. 
R. N. p. 271.) The existence of a town named 
Tiferiium is veiy doubtful [Tifkunus]; and that of 
a city of the name of Samnium, though adopted by 
many local writei-s (Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 490), cer¬ 
tainly rests on no adequate authority. 

Samnium was traversed in ancient times by several 
lines of highway. One of these, following nearly 
the same line with the modern road from Naples to 
Atjuila, proceeded up the valley of tho Vulturnus 
from Venafrum to Aesernia, thence crossed the 
mountain ridge to Aufidena in the valley of tho 
Sagrus, and from thence again over another moun¬ 
tain pa.s8 to Sulmo in the land of the Feligni. 
Another branch led from Aesernia to Bovianmn, and 
from thence to Equus Tuticus, where it joined the 
Via Appia or Trajana. A third followed the valley 
of the Vulturnus from Aesernia to AHifae, and 
thence by 'felesia to Beneventum. There seems 
also to have been a cross lino from the latter place 
by Saopinum to Bovianum. (Itin. Ant. p. 102; Tab. 
Pent.) But these diiTerent lines are very confusedly 
laid down in the Tabula, and the distances given 
are often either corrupt or enroneous. The course 
of the Via Appia, and its branch called tho Via 
Triyana, through the land of the Hirpini, has been 
already noticed in that article. [See also Via 
ArriA.] [E. H.B] 

SAMO'NIUM, SAMMO'NIUM, SALMO'NIUM, 
SALMO'NE PROM. SoAfteimv, Strab. 

ii. p. 106, X. pp. 474, 475, 478, 489; 'Za\p<i>irr}, 
Acts, xxvii. 7; comp. Ptol. iii. 15. §5; Pomp. 
Mela, ii. 7. § 12 ; Plin. iv. 20. s. 21; Stadiasm. 
§ 318 : Eth. ^cCKixfivios, 'XaKpuvis, Apoll. Rhod. 
iv. 1693; Dionys. Per. 110 ; Inscrip, op. Bockh, 
Coipus, vol. ii. p. 409), the E. promontory of Crete, 
to which tho seamen of the Alexandrian vessel 
which conveyed Paul to Rome, thinking they could 
pursue their voyage under the lee of the island, ran 
down. (A cts, 1. c.) Much difference of opinion luis 
been entertained relative to the identification of this 
celebrated foi'eland, the position of which would 
seem to be incontrovertibly ascertained by tlio ex¬ 
istence of the modern name C. Salomon. (Comp. 
Hock, Areto, vol. i. p. 427.) But though the 
name is certainly in favour of this site, the state¬ 
ments of the ancients as to its position, and of the 
seven islets or rocks which surround it, determine 
conclusively that it must be C. S. Sidero. It is 
true that by the recent Admiralty survey it is not 
VOL. IL 
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quite 80 far to the E. as C. Salomon (the difference 
is, however, only a few seconds of longitude); but 
by its extreme extension from the mainland it would 
,be considered as the principal promontory at this 
end of the island, and known as the “ E. fore¬ 
land.” (Comp. Musewm^oJ Class. Antiquities, vol. ii. 
p. 302.) j^E. B. J.j 

SAMOS or SAMUS (2d/aos: Eth. and Adj, 2d- 
fJLios,Sarnins, ^apdios,'S,apiaKhs\n Steph.: ^Zapitinris 
in the language of the modern Greeks, who call the 
island Samo, the Turks call ItSusam Ada^.n'), 

a large island in that part of the Aegaean which is 
called the Icarian sea, and the most important of 
the Sporades next after Rhodes. The word denotes 
a height, especially by the sea-shore. (See Const. 
Porphyrog. dfe Them. 16. p. 41, ed. Bonn.) Hence 
Samotiiracia, or tho Thracian Samos, which is 
said by Pausanias (vii. 4. § 3) to have been colonised 
and named by certain fugitives from the Icarian 
Samos,—and Same, one of the names of Cephalonia, 
which is inversely connected with it by one of 
Strabo’s conjectures (x. p. 457). How applicable 
tho idea of elevation is to the island before us may 
be seen in the narratives and views given by Dr. 
Clarke (Travels, vol. ii. p. 192, vol. iii. p. 366), who 
uses the strongest language in describing the conspi¬ 
cuous height of Sarnos above the surrounding islands. 

The following earlier names of Samos are men¬ 
tioned by Pliny (v. .‘17) and other writers, - Par- 
thenia, Anthemus, Melamphylus, Dryusa and Cy- 
parissia. Some of these have evidently arisen from 
the physical characteristics of the island. Samos 
was, and is, well-wooded. It is intersected from K. 
to W. by a cliain of mountains, wrhich is in fact a 
continuation of the range of Mycalo, being separated 
from it only by tho narrow channel, hardly a mile 
in breadth, which tho Turks call tho Little Boghaz. 
Here was fought the decisive victory against the 
Persians, b. c. 479. Tho Great BogJutz, which is 
nearly 10 miles in breadth, separates the other ex¬ 
tremity of Samos from the comparatively low island 
of Ioaria. Tho length of Samos, from K. to W., is 
about 25 miles. Its breadth is very variable. Strabo 
reckons the circuit at GOO stadia, Pliny at 87 miles, 
though he says that Isidorus makes it 100, These 
differences may be readily accounted i'or by omitting 
or including Poi't Vathg, which is a wild-looking 
bay, though a very serviceable harbour, on the north. 
Here the modern capital is situated; but in ancient 
times the bay of Vathg seems to have been com¬ 
paratively deserted—jxahaps, asTournefort suggests, 
because it was peculiarly exposed to pirates, who 
infested tho straits and bays of an island which lay 
in the route of commerce between the Bosporus and 
Egypt. What Tournefort tells us of his travels 
through Samos gives us the idea of a very rugged, 
though picturesque and productive, island. (Possibly 
the Palinurus and Paiiormus of Samos, mentioned by 
Livy, xxxvii. 11, may have been in the bay of Vathg. ^ 
The highest point, Mount Kerkis, the ancient 
Cerceteus (Strab. x. p. 488), which is nearly always 
covered with snow, and reaches tlie height of 
4725 English feet, is towards the west. A ridge, 
which branches off in a south-easterly direction from 
the main range, and ends in the promontory of 
Poseidium, oppwite Mycalo, was called Ampelus, 
which name seems also to have been given to the whole 
mountain-system (Strab. xiv. p. 637). The western* 
most extremity of tho island, opposite Icaria was an¬ 
ciently called Oantharium. Here the cliffs are very 
bare and lofty. A landslip, which has taken place in 
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this part of the island, has probably given rise to the 

name by which it is now called Karaiiar'fi). 

The position of Samos was nearly opposite the 
boundary-line of Curia and Ionia; and its eaily 
traditions connect it, first with Oarians and Leleges, 
and then with lonians. Th# first Ionian colony is 
said to have consisted of settlers from Epidaurus, 
who were exi>elled from thence by the Argives. 
However tliis may be, we find Samos at an early 
period in the position of a powerful member of the 
Ionic confederacy. At this time it was highly dis¬ 
tinguished in maritime enterprise and tlio science of 
navigation. Thucydides tells us (i. 13) that tlie 
Suinians were among the first to make advances in 
naval construction, and that for tlii.s purpose they 
availed themselves of the servioea of Ameiuocles the 
Corinthian shipbuilder. The story of Pliny (vii. 57), 
that eitlior they or Pericles the Athenian first con¬ 
structed transports for the conveyance of horses, 
though less entitled to literal acceptance, is well 
worthy of mention ; and Samos will always bo 
famous for the voyage of h.er citizen Colaeus, who, 
not without divine direction” (Herod, iv. 152), first 
penetrated Ihrougli the Pillars of Hercules into the 
Ocean, and thus not only opened out new fields of 
commercial enterprise, but enlarged the geographical 
ideas of the Greeks by making them for the first 
time familiar with the phenomenon of the tides. 

Under the despot Polycrates, Samos was in fact 
the greatest Greek maritime power. This famous 
man, a’fout ten years after the taking of Sardis by 
Cyrus, held Samos in a position of proud independ¬ 
ence, when Lesbos and Cliios had submitted to the 
Persians. He had 1000 bowmen in his pay; he 
possessed 100 ships of war, and made considerable 
con()uests both among the islands and the mainland. 
He fought successfully against the Milesians and 
Lesbians, and made a treaty with Amasis, king of 
Egypt. Whether we are to take tho story in tlje 
poetical form in which it i,s presented to us by He¬ 
rodotus, or to attribute the change to the more 
probable motive of self-interest, this treaty was 
broken oft’ for an alliance with Cambyses. In con¬ 
nection with this monarch’s expedition to the Nile, 
some Samian malcontents were so treacherously 
treated by Polycrates, that they sought and obtained 
assistance from Greece. A joint force of Lacedae¬ 
monians and Corinthians besieged Polycrates in 
iSamos for forty days: but in this struggle also he 
was successful. At last his own cupidity, acted on by 
the fraud of Oroetes, a neighbouring satrap, brought 
him to a wretched death on the mainland. The 
time which succeeded was full of crime and calamity 
for Samos. In the end, Syloson, the brother of 
polycrates (whose as.sociatiou with Cambyses is the 
subject of another romantic story in Herodotus), 
landed with a Persian army on Samos, and became 
a tributary despot; but not till his native island had 
been so depopulated as to give rise to the proverb 
exTyr* ^u\o(rCouros evpvxf»fpiv- Por details sec the 
lives of PoLYCRATKS and Syloson in the Diet, vf 
Biog^^aphy. It was at this period that Pythagoras, 
who was a native of Samos, left the island to travel 
in foreign countries, being partly urged to leave his 
home (according to Plutarch, Placit. i. 3) through 
discontent under the government of Polycrates, 
who, however, was a patron of literature, and had 
Anacreon many years at his couit. For the chro¬ 
nology of this period see Clinton, Fast. Hell, vol. U. 
note B. pp. 230—232, 

Samos was now Persian. It was fi'om Samos that 
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Dalis Sailed to Marathon, taking Naxos on his way^ 
But the dominion of the Persians did not last long. 
Wlien their fleet was gathered at Samos again, after 
the battle of Salamis, to the number of 400 sail, it 
was in a great measure the urgency of Samian en¬ 
voys which induced the commanders of the Greek 
fleet at Delos to go across to the eastern side of the 
Aegaean. Then followed that battle in the strait, 
which completed the liberation of the Greeks. 

In the maritime confederacy which was organised 
soon afterwards under Athenian rule, Samos seems 
to have l)een the most powerful of the three islands 
which were exempted from paying tribute. It was 
at the instance of her citizens that the common 
treasure was removed from Delos to Athens. But 
this friendship with Athens was turned into bitter 
enmity in consequence of a conflict with Miletus 
about the territory of Priene. Samos openly re¬ 
volted ; and a large force was despatched from Athens 
against it under the command of ten generals, two 
of whom were Sophocles and Pericles. The latter 
pronounced in the Ceraineicus the funeral oration 
over those who had fallen in the war wliich, after a 
resistance of nine months, reduced Samos to complete 
subjection. 

From 439 to 412 Samos remained without forti¬ 
fications and without a fieet. But about this latter 
date it became the hinge upon which all the con¬ 
cluding events of the Peloponnesian Wai* really turned. 
The first movements towards the establishment of 
an oligarchy at Athens began at Samos through tJie 
intrigues of Alcibiades ; and yet this island was 
practically the home of the Alheuian democracy 
during the struggle which ensued. It was at Samos 
that Alcibiades rejoined his fellow-citizens; and 
from Sarnos that he finally sailed for the Peiraeua 
in 407. Even till after the battle of Arginusao 
Samos was, more than any other place, the head¬ 
quarters and huso of operations for the Athenian 
fleet. 

Our notices of the island now become more frag¬ 
mentary. After the death of Alexander the Great 
it was for a time subject to the kings of Egypt. 
(Polyb. V. 35.) Subsequently, it took the part of 
Antiochus the Great in his war with Rome. It 
also acted with Mithridates against Rome; but was 
finally united with the province of Asia b. c. 84. 
After the l>attle of Actium, Augustus passed the 
winter there. Under the Roman emperors it was on the 
whole a place of no great importance, though it.had 
the honour of being a free state. (Plin. v. 37.) This 
privilege was taken away under Vespasian. (Suet. 
Vesp,8.) In the division of the Empire contifined in 
the Syneedemus wo find it placed with Rhodes, Cos, 
Chios, &c., in the Province of ilie Islands. In the 
later division into themes^ it seems to be again raised 
to a distinguished position. It gave its name to a 
separate theme, which included a large portion of 
the mainland, and was divided into the two turrm of 
Ephesus and Adramyttium, the governor having 
his residence (upoirc^piov) at Smyrna; and this ar¬ 
rangement is spoken of in such a way (Const. Por- 
phyrog. de Them. 1. c.) as distinctly to connect it 
with the ancient renown of Samos. 

It would be difficult to follow the foitunes of 
Samos through the middle ages. (See Finlay’s 
History vf the Byzantine and Greek Empires^ vol. ii. 
p. 112.) Tliere are some points of considerable in¬ 
terest in its modem history. In 1550, after being 
sacked by the Ottomans, it was given by Selim to 
the Capitan Pacha Ochiali, who introduce colonists 
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from various other places; whence the names of 
some of the modern villages in the island, MetelinouSy 
Albaniticorij and Vourlotes {Vowrla giving the 
name to some islands at the entrance of the bay of 
Smyrna). Samos was much injured by the ravages 
of Morosini. In Toumefort’s time the largest part 
of the island was the property of ecclesiastics; and 
llie number of convents and nunneries was con¬ 
siderable. He reckoned the population to be 12,000; 
now it is estimated at 50,000, nearly the whole 
being Christian. Samos performed a distinguished 
part in the War of Independence. The Turks often 
attempted to effect a landing: the defences con¬ 
structed by the Samiotes are still visible on the 
shore; and the Greek fleet watclied no point more 
carefully than this impoi-tant island. On the 17tli 
of August, 1824, a curious repetition of the battle 
of Mycale took place. Formidable preparations for 
a descent on the island were made by Taliir-Pacha, 
who bad 20,000 land-troops encamped on the j)ro- 
montory of Mycale. Canaria set fire to a frigate 
near Cape Trogillium, and in the confusion which 
followed the troops fied, and Tahir-Pacha sailed 
away. At this time the Logotheto Lycurgus was 
r{rpavifos of the island “ in tlie true classical sense 
of the word,” as is observed by Koss, who describes 
the ca&t.le built by Lycurgus on the ruins of a 
mediaeval fort, adding that he was then (1841) re¬ 
siding with the rank of Colonel at Athens, and that 
he was well remembered and much regretted in 
Samos. This island was assigned to Turkey by the 
treaty which fixed the limits of modern Greece; 
but it continued to make struggles for its indepen¬ 
dence. Since 1835 it has formed a separate Bey- 
lick under a Phanariot Greek named Stephen 
Vogoridos, who resides in Coiistantinoplo with the 
title of Prince of Samos,” and sends a governor as 
his deputy. Besides other rights, the island has a 
separate flag exhibiting the white Greek cross on u 
blue ground, with a narrow red stripe to denote de¬ 
pendence on the Porte. It does not appear, how¬ 
ever, that this government of Greeks by a Greek 
for the Sultan is conducive to contentment. 

The present inhabitants of this fruitful island are 
said to bo more esteemed for their industry than 
their honesty. They export silk, wool, wine, oil, and 
fruits. If the word Sannnet is derived from this 
place, it is probable that silk has been an object of 
its industry for a considerable time. Pliny (xiii. 
34) mentions iwmegranatcs among its fruits. At 
the present day the beans of the carob-tree are 
ex|)orted to Kussia, where a cheap spirit for the 
common people is made from them. We might 
suppose from the name of Mount Amixjlus, that the 
wine of the island was celebrated in the ancient 
world; but such a conclusion would be in direct 
contradiction to the words of Strabo, who notices it 
as a remarkable fact, that though the wine of the 
surrounding islands and of the neighbouring parts 
of the mainland was excellent, tlmt of Samos was 
inferior. Its grapes, however, under the name of 
or ajMfinhltfSj are commended by 
Athenaeus (xiv. p. 653; sec Poll. Onomast. vi. 11), 
and now they are one of the most valued parts of its 
produce. I^s saw these grapes ((rTa(f>l5a) drying 
in large quantities in the sun; and other authorities 
speak highly of the Malmsey or sweet muscato 
wine exported in large quantities from Samos. Its 
marble is abundant; but it has a greater tendency 
to split into small fragments than that of Pen- 
telicos or Paros. A stone found in the island is 
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said by Pliny (xxxvi. 40) to have been used for 
polishing gold. He also mentions in several places 
(/. c., also xxviii. 63, 77, xxxi. 46, xxxv. 19, 53) 
the various medicinal properties of its earth. The 
Samian earthenware was in high repute at Rome 
(“ Sarnia etiamnum in esculentis laudantur,” Plin. 
xxxv. 46), and the name has been traditionally 
given by modern writers to the “ red lustrous pot¬ 
tery ” made by the Romans themselves for domestic 
use. (See Marryatt’s Pottery and Porcelain, London 
1850, pp. 286, 290.) For the natural Flora and 
Fauna of the island we must be content to refer to 
Tournefort, who says, among other facts, that tigers 
sometimes swim across to it from Mycale, which 
Chandler describes as a mountain infested with wild 
boasts. The woody flanks of Momt Kerkk still 
supply materials for shipbuilding. It is said in 
Athenaeus (/. c.) that the roses and fruits of Sarnos 
came to perfection tvvice a year; and Strabo informs 
us that its general fruitfulness was such as to give 
rise to the proverb <|>epci kuI opplOwu ydXa. 

The archaeological interest of Samos is almost en¬ 
tirely concentrated in that plain on tlic S., which con¬ 
tained the sanctuary of Hera at one extremity and the 
ancient city on the other. This plain is terminated iit 
the SW. by a promontory, which from its white cliffs is 
called Hcnrpo Kd6o by the Greeks, but which received 
from the Genoese the name of Cape Colonna, in 
consequence of the single column of the Herucuni 
which remains standing in its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. Virgil tells us {Aen. i. 16), that Samos w.*ui 
at least second in the affections of Juno; and her 
tenqde and worship cont)ibuted mucli to the fame 
and affluence of Samos for many centuries. Hero¬ 
dotus says that the tem])le was the largest he had 
seen. It was of the Ionic order; in fonn it was 
dccastylo dipteral, in dimensions 346 feet by 189. 
(See Leake, Asia Minor, p. 348.) It was never 
entirely finished. At least, the fluting of the 
columns was left, like the foliage on parts of our 
cathedrals, incomplete. Tlio original architect waii 
Rhoecus, a Samian. The temple was burnt by the 
Persians. After its restoration it was plundered by 
pirates in the Mithridatic War, then by Verres, and 
tlicn by M. Antony. He took to Romo three statues 
attributed to Myron: of these Augustus restored 
the Athene and Heracles, and retained the Zeus to 
decorate the Capitol. The image of the goddess was 
made of wood, and was suj)po3ed to be the work of 
Smilis, a contemporary of Daedalus. In Strabo’s 
time the temple, with its chapels, was a complete 
picture gallery, and the hypaethral portion was full 
of statues. (See Grig. c. Cels. 4.) In the time of 
Tacitus, this sanctuary had the rights of asylum. 
(^Ann. iv. 14.) When Puusanias was there,the jKjopIe 
pointed out to him the shrub of Agnus Castus, 
under the shade of which, on the banks of the river 
Iinbrasus, it wtis believed that Hera was born. 
(Paus. 1. c.) Hence the river itself was called Par- 
thenias, and the goddess Irnbra.sia. (Comp. Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 187, TjufpaafTjs €5os*'HpTjj.) The anchor¬ 
age in front of the sanctuary was called 
*HpatT7js. (Athcn, xv. p. 672.) The temple was 
about 200 paces from the shore, according to Ross, 
who found its wliolo basement covered with a mass 
of small fragments of marble, among which arc 
portions of the red tiles with which the temple was 
roofed. He discovei-ed hardly anything of interest, 
except an inscription witli the word vooirotai. 

The appearance of the watercourses of tlie Im- 
brasus shows that they are often swollen by rains, 
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and thus harmonises ^ith the natural derivation of 
the word. In the plain which extends along the 
base of the mountains eastwards towards the city, 
Ross says that there are traces of ancient channels 
made for the purpose of irrigation. He regards the 
marshy places near the temple to be the Kd\afioi 
and the^EXos mentioned by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 572) 
in connection with the expedition of Pericles. (The 
fonner place is likewise referred to by Herodotus, ix. 
96.) Across this plain, which is about two miles in 
length, there is no doubt that a Sacred Way extended 
from the sanctuary to the city, like that which 
connected Athens with Kleusis. Somewhere on this 
line (/cori tV ^5^*' ^HpaTo*/, Paus.yii. 5. 

§ 6) was the tomb of Rhadine and Leontichus, 
w'licro lovers used to make their vows; and traces of 
funeral monuments are still seen at the extremity of 
the line, close to the city-wall. 

The modern town of Chora, close to the pass lead¬ 
ing through the mountains toVathy, is near the place 
of the ancient city, which was situated partly in the 
plain and partly, on the slope of the hill. The 
western wall runs in a straiglit line from the moun¬ 
tain towards the sea, with the exception of a bend 
inwards near the tombs just mentioned. Hero is a 
brackish stream (ji yAv^dSa), which is the Chesius, 
the second of the three streams mentioned by Pliny. 
(See IfJtyin. Magn. a.v. ’A<rTU7raXa(a.) The southern 
wall does not touch the sea in all its length, and is 
strengthened by being raised on vaulted substruc¬ 
tions. Hero and elsewhere the ruins of Sarnos touch 
the question of the use of the arch among tlie 
.Greeks. On the east side of the city the walls are 
very considerable, beuig 10 or 12 feet thick, and 
about 18 feet high. The masonry is partly qua¬ 
drangular and partly polygonal; tliero are round 
towers at intervals on the outside of the wall, and 
in one place are tnices of a gate. In the eastern 
part of the city was the steep citadel of Astypalaea, 
which wjis fortified by Polycrates (Polyaen. SiraL i. 
23. § 2), and hero probably was what Suetonius 
Calls the palace of Polycrates. (Suet. Calig. 21.) 
lu the higher part of the town the tiieatre is dis¬ 
tinctly visible; the marble scats are removed; un¬ 
derneath is a large cistern. The general area is 
covered with small fragments, many of the best 
liaving furnislied materials for the modern castle of 
Tycurgus near the shore on tho SK.; and little 
more remains of a city which Herodotus says was, 
under Pulycrates, tlic greatest of cities, Hellenic or 
Rarbariiui, and which, in the time of comparative 
decay, is still called by Horace Concintia Sanios. 

Herodotus makes especial mention of the harbour 
and of an immense tunnel which formed an aque¬ 
duct for tho city. The former of these works (rb 
Ti 7 dvi, as it is now called, from being sliaped like a 
frying-pan) is below Astypalaea; and, though it is 
now accessible only to small crafl, its famous moles 
remain, one extending eastwards from the castle of 
Lycurgns, tho other extending to meet it from the 
extremity of the east city-wall southwards. Here 
Ross saw subterranean passages hewn in tho rock, 
one of which may possibly ^ the Kpuwrh 
iK rrjs diepoT6\€os <p4pova'a irrl ^d\a<r(rap (Herod, 
iii. 146), constructed by Maeandrius after the death 
of Polycrates. The tunnel lias not been clearly 
identified; but, from what M. Musurus told ProL 
Ross, it is probable that it is where Toumefort 
plac^ it, and that it penetrated tlie hiU from Mete- 
linous to Chora, and that thence the water w as taken 
into the city by a covered channel, traces of which re- 
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main. It is clear that it cannot be in the quarry 
pointed out to Ross; both because the cleavage of 
tho rock is in the wrong direction, and because 
water from such a heiglit would fall like a cascade 
on the city. 

The authorities, to which reference has been made 
in this article, are, Toumefort ( Voyage du Levant, 
1717, pp. 404—436), who has given a very copious 
account of the island; and Ross (^Reisen auf den 
Griechiachen Inaeln dea Agaiacher Meerea, vol. ii. 
1843, pp. 139—155), who has examined the sites 
and remains of the ancient city and Heraeum more 
carefully than any one else. (See also Clarke, 
Travels,vo\. ii. pp. 192—194, vol. iii. pp.364—367.) 
Maps of the island will be found in Toumefort and 
Ohoiscul-Goufiier; but the best delineation of it is 
given in three of the English Admiralty charts. 
There is a small sketch of the neighbourhood of the 
city in Kiepert’s Ucllaa (1841), and a larger one in 
Ross. In Kiepert’a general map the rivers Im- 
brasus and Chesius are wrongly placed, and also 
(probably) the ridge of Ampelus. It is very ques¬ 
tionable whether the point called Poseidion can be 
where it is (doubtfully) placed in Ross’s plan: the 
position of the little island Narthecis in tho strait 
seems to show that this promontory ought to be 
further to the east. (See Strab. xiv. p. 637.) A 
little volume was published in London, and dedi¬ 
cated to James Duke of York, in 1678, entitled “ A 
Daacripiion of the j^resent State of Samoa, Nicaria, 
Patmos, and Mount Athos, by Joseph Georgirnnes 
Archbishop of Samos, now living 
in London, translated by one that knew tho author 
in Constantinople.” From this book it appears that 
Dapper has taken much directly, and Toumefort 
indirectly. Paiiofka has written a book on Samos 
(Rea Samiorum, Berlin, 1822): and more recently 
(1856) Gudrin has published a work on this island 
and Patmos. [ J. $. H.] 
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SAMOS, in Triphylia, [Samicum.] 

SAMOS or SAME, in Cephallenia. [Samk,] 
SAMOSATA (2afid(TaTa), a strongly fortified 
city of Syria, placed by Ptolemy (v. 15. § 11) 
and Strabo in the district of Commagene, It con¬ 
tained the royal residence, and was a province in the 
time of Strabo, surrounded by a small but very rich 
country, and situated at the bridge of the Euphrates. 
(Strab. xvi. 2. §3,p. 749.) Its distance from the bor¬ 
ders of Cappadocia in the vicinity of Tomisa across 
Mount Taurus was 450 stadia. (Ib. xiv. 2. § 29, 
p. 664.) It was besieged and taken by Mark Antony 
during his campaign in Syria. (Joseph. .4nf.xiv. 15. 
§8.) Its strategic importance is intimated byCaesen- 
nius Paetus, prefect of Syria under Vespasian, who, 
having represented that Antiochus, king of Comma- 
gene, was meditating an alliance with the Farthians to 
enable him to throw ofi* the Roman yoke, warned his 
imperial master “ that Samosata, the largest city of 
Commagene, was situated on the Euphrates, and 
j would therefore secure the Farthians an easy passage 
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of the river and a safe asylum on the western side.” 
The legate was therefore instructed to seize and hold 
possession.of Samosata. (B. J. vii. 7. § 1.) This 
town gave birth to Lucian, and became infamous in 
the third century in connection with the heretical 
bishop “ Paul of Samosata,” who first broached the 
heresy of the simple humanity of our Lord; and was 
condemned in a council assembled at Antioch (a. d. 
272, Euseb. H. E. vii. 27, 28). The modem name 
of the town is Sempsat or Samisat, about 40 miles 
S. of the catai*acts of the Euphmtes, where it passes 
Mount Taurus, but Pococke could hear of no ruins 
there. (^Observatiom on Syria^ vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 
156.) [G.W.] 
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SAMOTHRA'CE, SAMOTHRA'CA, or SAMO- 
THRA'CIA (^apoQp^KH ); Eth. 'Zaix6Qp(j^ \ 2a/Ao- 
OprjtKri in Herodotus, who uses the adjective 'Xapo- 
OpplKios^ and calls the inhabitants ^apodpiicKes. In 
Pliny (iv. 23) we find the form Samothrace; in the 
Itin. Ant. (p. 522f Wcss.), Samothraca; in Livy 
(xlii. 25, 50, sliv. 45, 46), both Samothraca and 
Samothracia. Properly it is “ the Thracian Samos.” 
Tims Homer calls it sometimes 2d/xos &pritKlrf^ 
sometimes simply Sd/ios. Hence the line in Virgil 
(^Aen. vii. 208): 

“ Threiciamque Samum quae nunc Samothracia 
fertur.” 

By the modem Greeks it is called Samothrahi, and 
often also Samandraki (Js rh pavbpdKi), which is 
merely a cormption of the other, formed in ignorance, 
after the analogy of Stamhoul and Stalimni, — pav- 
Sp^Ki denoting “ a sheepfold ”). An island in the 
north of the Aegaean, opposite the mouth of the He- 
brus, and lying N. of Imbrus, and NE. of Lemnos. 
Its distance from the coast of Thrace is estimated at 
38 miles by Pliny (1. c.), who says its circuit is 32 
miles. It is an oval shape, and, according to the 
English survey, 8 miles in length and 6 in breadth. 
It was traditionally said to have been diminished in 
size, in consequence of an outburst of waters from 
the Hellespont; and perhaps some great physical 
changes took place in this part of the Aegaean at no 
very remote period. (See Admiral Smyth’s Medi- 
terrmean^ pp. 74,119.) However this may be, Sa¬ 
mothrace is remarkable for its extreme elevation. No 
land in the north of the Archipelago is so conspicu¬ 
ous, except Mt. Athos; and no island in the whole 
Archipelago is so high, except Candia, The eleva¬ 
tion of the highest point, called Saoce by Pliny (/.c.), 
is marked 5240 feet in the Admiralty Chart (No. 
1654). The geographical position of this point (the 
modem name of which is Mi. Fingaree) is 40° 26' 
57" N. lat, and 25° 36' 23" E. long. Though there 
are several anchorages on the coast of Samothrace, 
there is an entire absence of good harbours, a circum¬ 
stance in harmony with the expression of Pliny, who 
calls it importuosissima ommum.” Scylax, however 
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(p. 280, ed. Gail), mentions a port, which possibly 
was identical with the harbour Demetrium spoken of 
by Livy. The ancient city (of the same name as 
the island) was on the north, in the place marked 
Palmpolis on the chart. 

The common name of the Thracian and the Ionian 
Samos was the occasion of speculation to Strabo and 
Pausanias. The latter (vii. 4. § 3) says that tho 
Thracian island was colonised by emigrants from 
the other. The former (x. pp. 457, 472) mentions 
a theory that it might be named from the Saii, a 
people of Thrace. Scymnus Chius (692) says, that 
aid came from Samos to Samothrace in a time 
of famine, and that this brought settlers from 
the Ionian to tho Thracian Island. The truth 
seems to be, that ffdpos denotes any elevated land 
near the sea, and that tho name was therefore 
given to the island before us, as well as to others. 
[Ckpiiallknia; Samos.] The earlier names of Sa¬ 
mothrace were Dardania, Eloctris, Melite, and Leu- 
cosia. Diodonis Siculus (v. 47) speaks of its in¬ 
habitants as Autochthons, and dwells on peculiarities 
of their language as connected with their religious 
worship. Tho chief interest of this island is con¬ 
nected with the Cabktri. For these mysterious 
divinities w’c must refer to the Diet, of Biography 
and Mythology. Pelasgians are said by Herodotus 
(ii. 51) to have first inhabited the island, and to 
have introduced the mysteries. 

The lofty height of Samothrace appears in Homer 
in a vciy picturesque connection with the scenery of 
Troy. He describes Poseidon as gazing from this 
throne on the incidents of the war: and travellers 
in the Troad have noticed tho view of Samothrace 
towering over Imbros as a proof of the truthfulness 
of the Iliad. Bearing in mind this geographical 
affinity (if we may so call it) of the mountain-tops 
of Saoce and Ida, we shall hardly bo surprised to find 
Scymnus Chius (678) calling Samothrace a Trojan 
island (urja-os TpcoiK'b'). The tradition was that 
Dardanus dwelt there before he went to Troy, and 
that he introduced the Cabeiric mysteries from 
thence into Asia. 

A few detached points may bo mentioned which 
connect this island with Greek and Roman history. 
Its inhabitants joined Xerxes in his expedition against 
Greece; they are spoken of as skilful in the use of 
the javelin; and a Samothracian ship is said to have 
sunk an Athenian ship, and to have been sunk in 
turn by an Acginetan one, at tho battle of Salamis. 
(Herod, viii. 90.) At that time the Sainothracians 
possessed forts erected on the mainland. (Ib. vii. 
108.) Philip of Macedon and his wife Olympias 
were both initiated in the mysteries. It would seem 
that such initiation was regarded as a preservation 
from danger. (Aristoph. Pax^ 277, and Schol.) 
Samothrace appears also to have had the rights of 
asylum; for Perseus took refuge there, after he was 
defeated by the Romans in the battle of Pydna. 
(Liv. xlv. 6.) Germanicus sailed to the island with 
the view of being initiated; but he was prevented 
by an omen. (Tac. Am. ii. 54.) St. Paul passed 
the night at anchor here on his first voyage from 
Asia to Europe. (Acte, xvi. 11.) In Pliny’s time 
Samothrace was a free state (I. c.). In the Syneedemus 
we find it, with Thasos, in the province of Illyricum. 
(Wess. p. 640.) In the later division described by 
Constant. Porphyrog. (De Them. p. 47, ed. Bonn), 
it is in the Thracian subdivision of the First Eu¬ 
ropean or Thracian Theme. 

[ Samothrace appears to have no modem history 
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snd no present importance. Pliny (xxxvii. 67) 
makes mention of a gem which was found 
there; and in the Middle Ages its honey and goats 
are said to have been celebrated. No traveller seems 
to have explored and described this island. [J.S.H.] 
SAMULOCKNAE, according to the Peut. Tab., 
or more correctly according to inscriptions found on 
the spot, SuMLOCKNNE, was apparently a Roman 
colony of some importance in the Agri Decumates 
of Germany. The Table erroneously places the town 
in Vindelicia, whence some antiquarians have re¬ 
garded Samulocenae and Sumlocenne as two different 
places. But there can be no doubt that they are 
only two forms of the same name belonging to one 
town, the site of which is occupied by the modem 
Sulchen, near Roltenbv/rg on the Neckai% where 
many Roman remains, such as coins, inscriptions, 
and arms, have been found. (Comp. Jaumann, 
Colonia Sumlocenne^ <fc.^ Stuttgart, 1840, 8vo.; 
Leichtlon, unter den liontei'n^ p. 107, 

foil.) [L.S.] 

vSAMUS. [Samos.] 

SAM US, a river of Hispania Baetica. (Geog. 
Rav. iv. 45.) Ancient Spanish coins indicate a 
town of the same name. (Florez, Med. iii. p. 
142.) [T, H. D.] 

SAMYDACE (2aixvBdKri), a town on the coast of 
Carmania, noticed by Marcian (c. 28. ed. Didot) and 
Ptolemy (vi. 8. § 7). It appears to have been 
placed near the mouth of the river Samydacus. 
(See also Steph. B. s. o.) It is possible, as suggested 
by Forbiger, that the river is the same as the present 
Sadji. [V.] 

SANAUS (2ava(is), a town of Phrygia, in the 
neighbourhood of Laodiceia. (Strab. xii. p. 576; 
Hierocl. p. 666.) In the acts of the Council of 
Chalcedon (p. 674), it is called trSAtSf and 

is probably mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 2. § 26) under 
the name of Sanis. [U. S.] 

SANCTIO, a place in the Agri Decumates, in 
the south-west of Germany, was situated on the 
banks of the Rhino, but is mentioned only by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xxi. 3), and in such a manner 
that it is not easy to identify its site; it is possible, 
however, that the modern Seckingen may correspond 
with it. [L. S.] 

BANDA, a river on the N. coast of Plispania Tar- 
raconensis (Plin. iv. 20. s. 34.) Probably the 
Miera. [T. H. D.] 

SANDA'LIUM (SavSdAioy), a mountain fortress 
of Pisidia, mentioned only by Strabo (xii. p. 169) 
and Stephanas B. («. t;,). [L. S.] 

SANDANES (^avSdi/ey, PeripL Mar. Erythr, 
c. 62). There has been some question whether this 
is the name of a man or of a place. As the text 
stands in the Periplus, it would seem to bo that of a 
ruler of the coast-district in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay. On the other hand, Ptolemy speaks of the 
same territory under the title of ’AptaK^ 
whence Benfey (Ersch and Griiber, Encycl. art. 
Indien) argues, with strong probability, that the 
reading in the Periplus is incorrect, and that Ptolemy 
is right in making the name that of a people rather 
than of a chief. [V.] 

SANDARACA (Soj/Sopdicrj), a coast-town of 
Bithynia, at a distance of 90 stadia to the east of 
the river Oxines. (Arrian, Peripl. P, E. p. 14 ; 
Anonym. Peripl, P. E. p. 4.) [L. S.] 

SANDOBANES. [Albania, Vol. I. p. 89, b.] 
SANDRIZETES, according to some editions of 
Pliny (iii. 98), the name of a tribe in Pannonia on 
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the river Dravns; but a more correct reading gives 
the name Andizetes, which is no donbt the same as 
tho Andizetii QAvBiCfynoi) mentioned by Strabo (vii. 
p. 314) among the tribes of Pannonia. [L. S.] 

SANE. 1. (Xdtni: Eth. ^dyios^'irivcuos, ^aratost 
Herod, vii. 22 ; Thuc. iv. 109 ; Steph. B. 8. v.\ a 
colony of Andros, situated upon.the low, undulating 
ground, forming the isthmos which connects tho 
peninsula of Acte with Chalcidice, through which 
tho canal of Xerxes passed. Masses of stone and 
mortar, with here and there a large and squared 
block, and foundations of Hellenic walls, which are 
found upon this Provlaka or neck of land, mark the 
site of ancient Sane, which was within Acte and 
turned towards the sea of Euboea. (Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. iii, p. 143.) 

2. It appears from Herodotus (vii. 123; comp. 
Thuc. v. 18) and tho Epitomiser of Strabo (vii. p. 
330, Fr. 27), that there was another town of this 
name in Palleno. According to the position as¬ 
signed to it in the list of Herodotus, the site must 
be sought for between C. Posidhi and the W. side 
of the isthmus of Porta. Mela (ii. 3. § 1) is 
opposed to this position of Sane, as he places it near 
Canastraeum Prorn. (C'. Paliuri). [E. B. J.] 

SANGALA {rd ^dyyoAa), a place mentioned by 
Arrian to the NW. of the Malli (or Multdn), appa¬ 
rently near the junction of the Hydraotos and Ace- 
sines (v. 22). There can be little doubt that it is 
the same place as that noticed by Ptolemy under 
the name ^ koX Ev6u^nJb^a (vi. 1. § 46). 

Tho position, however, of the latter is assigned with 
this difference, that it is placed below the junction 
of the Ilydaspes and Acesinos, whereas the former 
would seem to have been to the E. of tho Uydraotes. 
Burnes has identified Sagala with the present Lahore, 
which is probable enough (7Vare/s, vol. iii. p. 82). 
It may be remarked, that the EvOvfXTibla of Ptolemy 
ought in all probability to be EvOubruxla^ the name 
being derived from the well-known Bactrian king, 
Euthydemus. [V.] 

SANGA'RIUS (2ayydpios : Sakarya or Sakari; 
Turkish Ayala), one of the principal rivers of Asia 
Minor, is mentioned in the Iliad (iii. 187, xvi. 719) 
and in Hesiod {Theog. 344). Its name appears in 
different forms as Sagraphos (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. 
ii. 724), Sangaris (Constant. Porphyr. i. 5), or Sa- 
garis (Ov. ex Pont. iv. 10.17; Plin. vi. 1; Solin 43). 
This river had its sources on Mount Adoreus, near the 
town of Sangia in Phrygia, not far from the Galatian 
frontier (Strab. xii. p. 643), and flowed in a very 
tortuous course, first in an eastern, then in a northern, 
then in a north-western,and lastly again in a northern 
direction through Bithynia into the Euxine. In ono 
part of its course it formed the boundary between 
Phrygia and Bithynia; and in early times Bithynia 
was bounded on the east by the Sangarios. [Bi- 

THYNIA.] 

The Bithynian part of the river was naviga¬ 
ble, and was celebrated from the abundance of 
fish found in it. Its principal tributaries were the 
Alander, Bathys, Thyinbres, and Gallus. (Comp. 
Scylax, p. 34 ; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 724 ; Scymnns, 
234, foil.; Strab. xii. pp. 663, 667; Dionys. Perieg. 
811; Ptol. V. 1. § 6; Steph. B. 8.v.\ Liv. xxxviii. 
18; Plin. v. 43; Amm. Marc. xxii. 9.) [L. S.] 

SA'NGIA (^ayyia), a small place in the east of 
Phrygia, near Mount Adoreus and the sources of the 
Sangarius. (Strab. xii. p. 543.) [L. S.] 

SANIA'NA (^avlavaj Const. Porph. Them. i7 p. 
28, efe Adm. Imp. c. 50, p. 225, Bonn.), a place m 
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the interior of Thrace, probably the modem Ezmga 
or Zingane. [J. R ] 

SANIGAE (Jiavlyai, Arrian, Peripl Pont. Eux. 
p. 12; "Zivviyat, Steph. B.v.; Sayfdat, Procop. 
B. G. iv. 8), a tribe of Mt. Caucasus, who were 
found in the neighbourhood of Dioscuuias or the 
Roman Sebastopolis. [E. B. J.] 

SANISERA, a city in the island Balearis Minor 
(Plin. iii. 5,8.11), the modern Alajor. (Cf. Wornsd. 
Ant. Bal. p. 57; Salmas, ad Solin. c. 34. p. 
401.) [T. H. D.] 

SANITIUM (JSayhioy), is placed in the Alpes 
Marltimae by Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 43), and named as 
one of the towns of the Vesdiantii or Vediantii. 
Cemenelium is the other town which he names 
[Cemenelium]. If Sanitium is Senez, which is 
west of the P«r, part of this people were east of the 
Var and part of them were west of it. [G. L.] 
SANNI. [Macrones.] 

SANTICUM (Stai/T.Kdi/, Ptol. ii. 14. § 3), a 
town of Noricum, on the south-west of Vimnum, on 
the road from this place to Aquileia {It. Ant p. 276). 
The exact site of the place is utterly uncertain, but 
conjecture has fixed upon four or five different places 
that might be identified with Santicum with equal 
probability, [L. S.] 

SA'NTONES or SA'NTONI {Myrov^s, 2^^^- 
rovoiy :Sdyreoy€s), a people of South-western Gallia, 
in the Celtogalatia Aquitania of Ptolemy (ii. 7. 

§ 7), who names their capital Mediolanium. [Me- 
D 101 ANUM .3 They were in the Ccltica of Caesar, 
being north of the Garumna {Garonne). The Ro¬ 
man poets make the quantity of the word suit their 
verse, as Lucan does when he says (i. 422), 
^‘gaudetque amoto Santonus hostc;” and Juvenal 
and Martial when they use the word Santonicus. 

Caesar, who first mentions the Santones {B. G, 
i. 10), says that when the Helvetii were preparing 
to leave their country with their families and move¬ 
ables, their intention was to make their way to the 
territory of the Santones, “ who are not far distant 
from the borders of the Tolosates.’' He gives us no 
means for conjecturing why the Helvetii proposed 
to cross the whole width of Gallia and settle them¬ 
selves in a country on the coast of the Atlantic 
which was full of people. The position of the 
Santones is defined by Ptolemy, who places them 
between the Fictones and the Bituriges Vivisci, one 
of whose towns was Burdigala {Bordeaux). Strabo 
(iv, pp. 190, 208) fixes the position of the Santones 
still clearer when he says that the Garumna flows into 
tho sea between the Bituriges losci (Vivisci) and the 
Santones, both of which are Celtic nations. In 
another passage he places the Pictones and Santones 
on the shores of tho Atlantic, and the Pictones 
north of the Santones; which completes the descrip¬ 
tion of their position. 

Caesar never made any campaign against the 
Santones, or, if he did, he has said nothing about it, 
He got ships from the Pictones and Santones for hit 
naval war with the Veneti {B. G. iii. 11), from which 
wo learn that the Santones and Pictones were a 
maritime people. When Vercingetorix (b. c. 52^ 
was stirring up the Gallic nations against Caesar, 
ho secured the assistance of the Pictones and “ all th( 
rest of tho states that border on the ocean,” an ex 
pression which includes the Santones, though the; 
are not mentioned. But the Santones sent 12,00i 
men to the siege of Alesia, (B. G. vii. 75.) Ii 
Pliny’s enumeration of the Gallic people (iv, 33 
the Santones are named Liberi. 
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The Santones gave name to that division of 
’ranee before the revolution which was named 
hintongey the chief part of which is included in 
,he French department of Charente Infhiewre. 
■^he coast of the territory of the Santones is low 
ind marshy; the interior is generally level and fer- 
lle. D’Anville supposed that the territory of the 
Santones comprehended the diocese of SainteSy and 
he small province of AunU on the north-west. 

The wormwood of this country is spoken of by 
arious writers, Pliny (xxvii. 38), and Martial 
Ep. ix. 95): — 

“ Santonica medicata dedit mihi pocula virga.” 

dartial (xiv. 128) and Juvenal (viii. 145) men- 
ion a “cucullus” with tho name “Santonicus.” 
t appears that some thick coarse woollen cloths 
were imported from Gallia into Italy. 

Havercainp in his edition of Orosius (vi. 7) gives 
coin with the name “ Arivos,” and on the other 
de the legend “ Santonos” in Roman capitals with 
he figure of a horse in action. He gives also 
mother coin with the same legend; and a third 
ith the abbreviated name “ Sant ” and the name 
F “ Q. Doci ” on it. [G. L.j 

SA'NTONUM PORTUS {:S,avr6vuv Xlpriv). Pto- 
emy in his description of the coast of Celtogalatia 
Aquitania (ii. 7. § 1) proceeds from south to north, 
^ext to the outlets of the Garonne he places Santo- 
lum Portus, and next to it Santonum Promontoriuiti 
:iavr6v<t)y 6.Kpoy). The outlet of the river Cunen- 
telus is placed north of the promontorium. The Ca- 
•antonus of Ausonins is certainly the Charente [Ca- 
RANTONUs]; and Ptolemy’s Canentelus is a different 
river, or, if it is the same river, he has placed it wrong. 

It is impossible to determine what is the Santonum 
Portus of rtolorny. If it is Rochelloy as some geo¬ 
graphers maintain, and if Ptolemy’s Canentelus is tho 
Viareniey he has placed their positions in wrong 
)rder. It seems very unlikely that Ptolemy should 
mention a river between the Garonne and LoirCy ainl 
not mention the Charente. The only other largo river 
between the Garonne and the Loire is the Si'vrc Nior- 
taisc, which is north of La Rochelle, and if Ptolemy’s 
Canentelus is the Sevre, the Santonum Portus 
might be La Rochelle. D’Anville supposes San- 
Lonum Portus to be the embouchure of the Seudre, 
which opens into the sea opposite the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the Isle d'Oleron ; but he does not un¬ 
dertake to fix the position of the Santonum Promon- 
loriuin. The latitudes of Ptolemy cannot bo trusted, 
md his geography of Gallia is full of errors. [G.L.] 
SA'NTONDM PKOMOHTO'RIUM. [Santo¬ 
num Portus.] 

SAQCE. [Samothrace.] 

SAO'CORAS {'ZadKopas, Ptol. v. 18. § 3), a river 
of Mesopotamia, mentioned by Ptolemy, which 
appears to have had its source in the M. Masins 
near Nisibis, and to have flowed to tho SW. into the 
Euphrates. There has been much dispute, as to 
what river Ptolemy intended by this name, as at 
present there is no stream existing which corresponds 
with his description. Forbiger has conjectured with 
some reason that it is the same as the Mascas of 
Xenophon {Anab. i. 5. § 4), which flowed about 
35 parasangft to the E. of the Chaboras {Khabur)y 
and surrounded the town of Corsote: Ptolemy would 
seem to have confounded it with the Mygdonius. 
[Mygdonius.] [V.] 

SAPAEI {Zairaioi or 2diraiot), a Thracian 
people, occupying the southern portion of the Pan- 
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gacus, in the Belghboarbood of Abdera. (Strab. 
xii. p. 549.) In this passage, however, Strabo calls 
them Sapoe (2<Cirai), and assumes their identity 
with the Sinti, which in another place (x. p. 457) 
he treats as a mere matter of conjecture. The Via 
Egnatia ran through their country, and especially 
through a narrow and difficult defile willed by Ap- 
pian (J3. C. iv. 87, 106) the pass of the Sapaei, and 
slated by him to be 18 miles from Philippi; so that 
it must have been nearly midway between Neapolis 
and Abdera. The Sapaei are mentioned, and merely 
mentioned, by Herodotus (vii. 110) and by Pliny 
(iv. 11. 8. 18). Their town is called Sapaica 
(2airai'Ki^) by Steph. B. (s. v.). [J. R.] 

SAPAICA. [Sapaei.] 

SAPARNUS (Sdxapi'os), a small tributary of 
the Indus, in the upper Panjdbf noticed by Arrian 
(Indie, c. 4). It is probably the present Abba- 
sin. [V.] 

SAPAUDIA, Tliis name occurs in Amrnianus 
Marcellinus (xv. 11), in his description of Gallia. 
He says of the Rhone that after flowing through the 
Lake of Geneva “ per Sapaudiam fertur et Sequanos.” 
In the Notit. Imp. we read: “ in Gallia Ripense prae- 
fectus inilituin Barcariorum Ebruduni Sapaudiao,” 
where Ebrudunum appears to be Yverdun^ which is 
^t one end of the Luke of Netifchdtel. In another 
passage of the Notit. there occurs : “ tribunua cohor- 
tis primae Sapaudiae Flaviae Calarone,’' or “ Cula- 
rone,” which is Grenoble [Culauo]. Thus Sapau- 
dia extended northward into the country of the 
Helvetii and southward into the territory of the 
Allobroges. The name Sapaudia is preserved in 
Saboia, or Savoy, but in a much more limited signifi¬ 
cation ; an<l in the country now called Savoy there 
is said to be a canton which bears the particular name 
of Savoy. (D’ Anville, Notice, cJ’C.) [G. L.] 

SA PHAR, [Saitiiar.] 

SAPIIE. [Bezarda,] 

SAPIIRI (^a(ppl), a small village of Parthyene 
mentioned by Isidorus (Stath. Parth, c. 12). It 
may be the same place as that called by Ptolemy 
'X6p€a (vi. 9. § 6), which he places in Hyrcania, 
close to the Astabeni. Eorbigor identifies it with 
the modern Shoffri. [V.] 

SAPIRPNE (Plin. vi. 29. s. 33.; 'Zainrup'bvn ^ 
'l,a<FTteipr]V’q vriaos, Ptol. iv. 5. § 77; hairipuprivii, 
Steph, B. s. t>.), an island in the Arabian gulf, NE. 
of Myos Hormos and S. of the promontory Pharan, 
from which sapphires were obtained according to 
Stephanus. Now Shedmn. 

SAPIS (iSdiris, Strab,: Savio), a small river of 
Cisalpine Gaul, not far from the frontiers of Um¬ 
bria. It rises in the Umbrian Apennines, a few 
miles above Sarsina, flows under the walls of that 
town, and afterwards, pursuing a course nearly due 
N., crosses the Aomilian Way close to the town of 
Caesena (Cesena), and falls into the Adriatic about 
10 miles S. of liavenna. (Strab. v. p. 217; Plin. 
iii. 15. 8 . 20; Lucan, ii. 406; Sil. Ital. viii. 448; 
Tab. PetU.) It is called in the Tabula Sabis; and 
the name is written Isapis in several editions of 
Lucan and Strabo; but there seems little doubt that 
Sapis is the true form of tlie name. It is still called 
the Savio. There C4in bo little doubt that the Sa- 
riNiA Tiiibus, mentioned by Livy (xxxi. 2, xxxiii. 
37), as one of the tribes or divisions of the Umbrian 
nation, immediately adjoining the Gaulish tribe of 
the Boii, derived its name from the Sapis, and must 
have dwelt on the banks of that river. [E, H B.l 
SAPPHAR METROPOLIS (:S«ir^Kfpa finrpb- 
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iroX(t), placed by Ptolemy in long. 88°, lat. 14° 
80'; doubtless the capital of the Sappharitae (Saw^- 
p7rai), whom the same geographer places near the 
Homeritae (vi. 6. § 25), which Boebart identifies 
with the “ Sephar ” called by Moses “ a mount of 
the East,” and which was the limit of the children 
of Joktan. (Gen. x. 30.) This Forster further 
identifies with the Mount Climax of Ptolemy, which 
Niebuhr judged to be the Sumdra or NaMl Sumara 
of modem Arabia, the highlands of Yemen, on the 
£. of which that same traveller found some mins, 
half a day’s journey SW. of Jerim, named Saphar, 
which he says is without doubt Aphar, or Dha- 
far. (Forster, Geogr. of Aralm, vol. i. pp. 94, 
105, 127 notes, 175, vol. ii. pp. 154, 172.) Aphar 
was tho metropolis of the Sabaeans according to the 
author of the Periplus ascribed to Arrian, and dis¬ 
tant 12 days’journey eastward from Musa on tlie 
Arabian gulf; Mr. Forster remarks “ that the di¬ 
rection and the distance correspond with the site of 
Dhafar^* (vol. ii. p. 166, note ’'‘). It is to bo re¬ 
gretted that this iinjicrtant and well mai’ked site has 
not yet been visited and explored. [G. W.] 

SAPrilARI'TAE. [Sapphab.] 

SAPPIRE'NE. [Sapirine.] 

SAPRA PALUS. [Buces.] 

SARACE'NI (^apannyol). This celebrated 
name, which became so renowned and dreaded in 
Europe, is given to a tribe of Arabia Felix by the 
classical geographers, who do not, however, very 
clearly define their position in the peninsula, and 
indeed the country of Saraccne in Ptolemy seems 
scarcely reconcileable with the situation assigned to 
the Saraceni by the same geographer. Thus he, 
consistently with Pliny, who joins them to the Na- 
battioi (vi. 28. s. 32), places the Saraceni south of 
the Scenitac, who were situated in the neighbourhood 
of the northern mountains of the Arabian peninsula 
(vi. 7. § 21); but the region Saraccne ho places 
to the west of the black mountains (/u€\ayd bpri )— 
by which name he is supposed to designate the 
range of Sinai, as he couples it with the gulf of 
Pharan — and on tho confines of Egypt (v. 17. § 
3). St. Jerome also calls this district the mons 
et desertum Saraccnorum, quod vocatur Pharan ” 
(Onomast. s. v. Xwp^6, Chorob), in agreement with 
which Eusebius also places Pharan/near the Saraceni 
who inhabit the desert (s. v. ^apdv). According 
to these writers their country corresponds with what 
is in Scripture called Midian (Exod. ii.l5, iii. 1; see 
Midian), which, however, they place incoirectly on 
tlie east of the Red Sea; and the people are iden¬ 
tified with the Ishmaelites by St. Jerome (Onomast. 

1. c.), elsewhere with Kedar ( Comment, in les. xlii. 
and in Loc. Heb. ad voc.), with the Midianites by 
St. Augustine (miVamer.), with the Scenitae by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, who, however, uses the name in 
a wider acceptation, and extends them from Assyria 
to the cataracts of the Nile (xiv. 4). Their situa¬ 
tion is most clearly described by the author of the 
Periplus. “ They who are called Saraceni inhabit 
the parts about the neck of Arabia Felix next to Pe- 
troea, and Arabia Desorta. They have many names, 
and occupy a large tract of desert land, bordering 
on Arabia Petraea and Deserta, on Palaestina and 
Persia, and consequently on the before-named Ara¬ 
bia Felix.” (Marcian. aprsd Geog. Min, vol. i. p, 
16, Hudson.) The fact seems to be that this name, 
like that of Scenitae (with whom, as we have seen, 
the Saraceni are sometimes identified), was used 
either in a laxer or more restricted sense for various 
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wandering" tribes. As their nomadic and migratory 
habits were described by the latter, so their preda¬ 
tory propensities, according to the most probable 
interpretation of the name, was by the former, for 
the Arabic verb SaraJea, according to lexicographers, 
signifies “ to plunder.” (Bochart, Geoff. Sac. lib. 
iv. cap. 2, pp. 213, 214.) The derivation of the 
name from Sarah has been rejected by nearly all 
critics as historically erroneous; and the fact that 
the name was in use many centuries before Moham¬ 
med, at once negatives the theory that it was adopted 
by him or his followers, in order to remove the 
stigma of their servile origin from Hagar tlie bond- 
woman. (Reland, Palaestina^ p. 87.) This author 
maintains that “ Sarctceni nil nisi orientales populos 
notat:” deriving the word from the Arabic sJiaraka 
= ortU8 fuit; and as unhappily the Greek alphabet 
cannot discriminate between sin and shin, and the 
name does not occur in the native authors, there is 
nothing to determine the etymology. Mr. Forster, 
in defiance of Bocliart’s severe sentence, “ Qui ad 
Saram referunt, nugas agunt” (Geoff. Sac. i. 2, p. 
213), argues for the matronyiiiic derivation from 
Sarah, and shows that the country of Edom, or the 
mountains and territory bordering on the Saracena 
of classic authors, arc called “ the country, moun¬ 
tains, &c. of Sarah” by the Jews; and he main¬ 
tains that, as this tract derived its name of Edom 
and Idumaea from the patriarch Esau, so did it that 
of Sarah from Sarah the wife of Abraham, the 
acknowledged mother of the race. (Geog. of Ara¬ 
bia, vol. ii. pp. 17—19.) His attempt to identify 
the Saraceni with the Amalekitcs is not so success¬ 
ful ; for however difficult it may be to a(;count for 
the appearance of the latter in the Rephidim 
(Exod. xvii. 1, 8 ; Rkphidim), which was the 
country of Saracena, yet their proper seat is 
fixed beyond doubt in the south of the promised 
land, in the hill-country immediately north of the 
wilderness of Paran, near to Kadesh (Numh. xiii. 
29); and it is impossible to understand “the valley” 
in xiv. 25, and “ the hill ” in xiv. 45, of Horeb, as 
Mr. Forster docs, since the whole context implies a 
position far to the north of the district of Horeb, 
marked by the following stations: Taborah, 3 days’ 
journey from “ tho Mount of tho Lord ” (x. 33, xi. 
3); Kibroth-hattaavah, Hazeroth, the wilderness of 
Paran (xi. 34, 35, xii. 16, compare xxxiii. 16—18). 
It must indeed be admitted that tho name of the 
Amalekitcs is occasionally used, in a much wider 
acceptation than its proper one, of all the Edomite 
tribes, throughout Northern Arabia, as e. g. in 1 Sam. 
XV. 7; and similarly the name Saraceni is extended in 
Marcian’s Periplus, already cited: but it seems more 
natural to interpret the words ol /caAou/utevoi 2apa- 
tcrivol, fr\flovas irpoaTiyop'ias of the general 

name of several specific tribes, marking common 
habits or common position rather than common 
origin, according to the analogy of the Scenitae in 
old times and of Bedawin — “ deserti incolae,” in 
modem times; particularly as it does not appear that 
tho name was ever adopted by the Arabs themselves, 
who would not have been slow to appropriate an 
honourable appellation, which would identify them 
with the great patriarcli. That their predatory cha¬ 
racter had become early established is manifest from 
the desperate expedient resorted to by the emperor 
Decius in order to repress their encroachments. He 
is said to have brought lioqs and lionesses from 
Africa and turned them loose on the borders of 
Arabia and Palestine, as far as the Circisium Castrum, 
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that they might breed and propagate against the Sara¬ 
cens. (Chron.Alex. in a.m. 5760, Olymp. 257, Ind. 
xiv. = A. D. 251.) This strong fortress, caM by 
Procopius Circesium (Kipniicrtov ^po^piov), the most 
remote of the Roman garrisons, which was fortified 
by Diocletian (Ainm. Marc, xxiii. 5), was situated 
on the angle formed by the confluence of the Abor- 
rhas (Khabovr) and the Euphrates (it is still called 
Karhisia), so that it is clear that, in the time of 
Procopius, the name of Saraceni was given to the 
Arab tribes from Egypt to the Euphrates. Con¬ 
sistently with this view, he calls Zenobia’s husband 
Odonatlies, “ king of the Saracens in those parts ” 
(Bell. Pers. ii. .5, p. 288);* and Bclisarius’s Arab 
contingent, under their king Aretas (’Ape^ay) he 
likewise calls Saracens (ii. 16, p. 308). That Ro¬ 
man general describes them (c. 19, p. 312) as in¬ 
capable of building fortifications, but adepts at 
plunder, which character again justifies the ety¬ 
mology above preferred; while it is clear from these 
and other passages that the use of tho name had 
become established merely as a general name, and 
precisely equivalent to Arab (see Bell. Pers. i. 19, 

р. 261), and was accordingly adopted and applied 

indifferently to all the followers of Mohammed by 
the writers of the middle ages. [G. W.] 

SARALA. [Sardinia.] 

SAKA'LIITM or SARALUS (SdpaAos), a town 
of the Trocmi in Galatia, on the east of the river 
Halys. (Tab. Pent.’, Ptol. v. 9. § 4.) [L. S.] 

SARAME'NE (iapa/t^vi]), a district of Pontus, 
on the bay of Amisus. (Strab. xii, p. 547; comp. 
PONTITS.) [L. S.] 

SARANGA (ra ^dpayyai), a small place on tho 
coa.st of Gedrosia between the Indus and the Arabis. 
It was visited by Ncarchus in his coiist voyage to 
Persia (Arrian, Ind, c. 22). It has been conjectured 
by Muller (Gcogr. Graec. Min. 1. c., ed. Paris) that 
it is the same as the *Pi(dva of Ptolemy (vi. 21. 
§a). [V.] 

SAKANGAE. [Drangiana.] 

SARANGES (Xc^dyyqs'), a small tributary of 
tho Hydraotes (Trdvati), mentioned by Arrian (Ind, 

с. 4) in his list of Indian rivers. It is doubtless 

the Sanscrit Saranga, though it has not boon 
determined to what stream this Indian ’ name 
applies. [V.] 

SAKAPANA (^apaward, Strab. xi. p. 500; 5o- 
pvtravls, Procop. B, G. iv. 14), a strong position in 
Iberia, upon the river Phasis, identified with Scha- 
rapani in Imiretia, on the modern road which leads 
from Mingrelia into Georgia over Suram. (Comp, 
Journ. Geog. Soc. vol. hi. p. 34.) [E. B. J.] 

SARAPARAE CXapandpai, Strab. xi. p. 531; 
Pliii. vi. 16. 8. 18), a Tliracian people, dwelling be¬ 
yond Armenia near the Guraiiii and Medi, according 
to Strabo, who describes them as a savage, lawless, 
and mountainous people, who scalped and cut off 
heads (rrfpKTKvdKrrds Kod drroKiipctXKrrds). The 
latter is said by Strabo to be the meaning of their 
name, which is confirmed by the fact that in the 
Persian sar means “ head ” and para “ division.” 
(Anquetil, Sur les anc. Langues de la Perse, in 
Mem. de VAcad. <fc. vol. xxxi. p. 419, quoted in 
Kramer’s Strab, vol. ii. p. 500; comp. Groskurd’s 
Strab. vol. ii. p. 439.) 

SABAPIONIS PORTUS. [Niconis Dromus.] 
SARAPIS INS. (Sapdiriios idjeros), an island off 
the South Coast of Arabia, mentioned by the author of 
the Periplus ascrilied to Arrian (Geog. Graec. Min, 
vol. i. p. 19, Hudson) as situat^ 2000 sta^ east 
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of the seven islands of Zenobia, which are identified 
with the islands of Kurim Murian, The island of 
Sarapis is therefore correctly placed by D’Anville 
at Sfozeira. It is described in the Periplus as 
about 120 stadia distant from the coast, and about 
200 stadia wide. It had three villages, and was inha¬ 
bited by the sacred caste of the Ichthyophagi. They 
spoke Arabic, and wore girdles of cocoa leaves. The 
island produced a variety and abundance of tortoises, 
and was a favourite station for the merchant vessels 
of Cane. [G. AV.] 

SARA'VUS, a river of Gallia, a branch of the 
Mosella (Mosel), The Itins. place the Pons Saravi 
on the Saravus, on a road from Divodurum (Metz) 
to Argontoratum (Strasshurg). [Pons Saravi.] 
The Saravus is mentioned in the poem of Auso- 
niua on the Mosella (v. 367): — 

“ Naviger undisona dudum me mole Saravus 
Tota veste vocat, longum qiii distulit amnem, 
Fessa sub Augustis ut volveret ostia rnuris.” 

The Saravus is the Sarre^ which joins the Mosel 
on the right bank a few miles above Augusta Tre- 
virorum (Trier). In an inscription the river is 
named Sarra. [G. L.] 

SARBACUM ('S.dpiaKov^ Ptol. iii. 5. § 29), a 
town of Sannatia, upon an affluent of the Tanais, 
probably a Graecised form of the Slavonic SrJkc. 
(Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. i. pp. .512,514.) [E.B. J.] 
SARDABALE. [Sioa,] 

SARDEMISUS, a southern branch of Mount 
Taurus on the frontiers of Pisidia and Pamphylia, 
extending as far as Phaselis; it is also connected 
with Mo\tnt Climax on the frontiers between Milyas 
and Pisidia Proper. (Pomp. Mela, i. 14 ; Plin. v. 
26.) [L. S.] 

SARDE'NE (SopS^Kt;), a mountain of Mysia, on 
the northern bank of the Hermus, in the neighboiu*- 
hood of Cyme; at its foot was the town of Neon- 
teichos. (Horn. Ep. i. 3; Vit. Horn. 9.) [L. S.] 

SARDES or ^dpSis: Eth. :S,ap^iav6s), 

the ancient capital of the kingdom of Lydia, was 
situated at the northern foot of Mount Tinolus, in a 
fertile plain between this mountain and the river 
Hermus, from which it was about 20 stadia distant. 
(Arrian, Anab. i. 17.) The small river Pactolus, a 
tributary of the Hermus, flowed through the agora 
of Sardes. (Herod, v. 101.) This city was of more 
recent origin, as Strabo (xiii. p. 625) remarks, than 
the Trojan times, but was nevertheless very ancient, 
and had a very strong acropolis on a precipitous 
height. The town is first mentioned by Aeschylus 
(Pers. 45); and Herodotus (i. 84) relates that it 
was fortified by a king Meles, who, according to the 
Chronicle of Eusebius, preceded Candaules. The 
city itself was, at least at first, built in a mde 
manner, and the houses were covered with dry 
reeds, in consequence of which it was repeatedly 
destroyed by fire; but the acropolis, which some of 
tho ancient geographers identified with the Homeric 
Hyde (Strab. xiii. p. 626; comp. Plin. v. 30; Eu- 
stath. ad Dion, Per, 830), was built upon an almost 
inaccessible rock, and surrounded with a triple wall. 
In the reign of Ardys, Sardes was taken by tho 
Cimmerians, but they were unable to gain possession 
of the citadel. The city attained its greatest pro¬ 
sperity in the reign of the last Lydian king, Croesus. 
After the overthrow of the Lydian monarchy, Sardes 
became the residence of the Persian satraps of 
Western Asia, (Herod, v 25; Pans. iii. 9. § 3.) 
On the revolt of the lonians, excited by Aristagoras 
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and Histiaens, the lonians, assisted by an Athenian 
force, took Sardes, except the citadel, which was 
defended by Artaphemes and a numerona garrison. 
The city then was accidentally set on fire, and burnt 
to the ground, as the buildings were constructed of 
easily combustible materials. After this event the 
lonians and Athenians withdrew, but Sardes was 
rebuilt; and the indignation of tlie king of Persia, 
excited by this attack on one of bis principal cities, 
determined him to wage war against Athens. 
Xerxes spent at Sardes the winter preceding his 
expedition against Greece, and it was tliere that 
Cyrus tho younger assembled his forces when about 
to march against his brother Artaxerxes. (Xenoph. 
Anab. i. 2. § 5.) When Alexander the Great ar¬ 
rived in Asia, and had gained the battle of the 
Granicus, Sardes surrendered to him without resist¬ 
ance, for which he rewarded its inhabitants by re¬ 
storing to them their freedom and their ancient 
laws and institutions. (Arrian, i. 17.) After the 
death of Alexander, Sardes came into the possession 
of Antigonus, and after his defeat at Ipsus into 
that of the Seleucidae of Syria. But on the murder 
of Seleucus Ceraunus, Achaeus set himself up ns 
king of that portion of Asia Minor, and made Sardes 
his residence. (Polyb. iv. 48, v. 57.) Antiochus 
tho Great besieged the usurper in his capital for a 
whole year, until at length Lagoras, a Cretan, scaled 
tho ramparts at a point where they were not guarded. 
On this occasion, again, a great part of the city was 
destroyed. (Polyb. vii. 15, &c. viii, 23.) When 
Antiochus was defeated by tho Romans in the battle 
of Magnesia, Sardes passed into the hands of tho 
Romans. In the reign of Tiberius the city was 
reduced to a heap of ruins by an earthquake; but 
the emperor ordered its restoration. (Tao. Ann. ii. 
475 Strab. xiii. p. 627.) In the book of Revelation 
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(ui. I, &c.), Sardes is named as one of the Seven 
Churches, whence it is clear that at that time its 
inhabitants had adopted Ghristianitj. From Plinj 
(v. 30) we learn that Sardes was the capital of a 
conventns t during the first centuries of the Christian 
era we‘hear of more than one council held there; 
and it continued to be a wealthy city down to the 
end of the Byzantine empire. (Eunap. p. 154; Hie- 
rocl. p. 669.) The Turks took possession of it in 
the 11th century, and two centuries later it was 
almost entirely destroyed by Tamerlane. (Anna 
Comn. p. 323 ; M. Dncaa, p. 39.) Sardes is now 
little more than a village, still bearing the name of 
Sart, which is situated in the midst of the ruins of 
the ancient city. These ruins, though extending 
over .a large space, are not of any great consequence; 
they consist of the remains of a stadium, a theatre, 
and the triple walls of the acropolis, with lofty 
towers. 

The fertile plain of Sardes bore the name of Sar- 
diene or IZap^iavhv weSiov, and near the city was 
the celebrated tomb of Alyattes. Sardes was be¬ 
lieved to be the native place of the Spartan poet 
Aleman, and it is well known that the two rheto¬ 
ricians Diodorus and the historian Eunapins were 
natives of Sardes. (Chandler, Travels in Asia 
Minor^ p. 316, foil.; Leake, Asia Minor^ p. 342, 
foil. ; Richter, p. 511, foil. ; Prokesch, 

Denkwurdigk. vol. iii. p. 31, foil.] [L. S.] 

SARDPNIA Qi SapSw; Eth. ^apSivos, Sardus: 
Sardinia), one of the largest and most important 
islands in the Mediterranean sea, situated to the S. 
of Corsica (from which it was separated only by a 
narrow strait, now called the Si7'aii of Bonifmio) 
and NW. of Sicily. Its most southern extremity, 
Cape Spartivento, was dishtnt only 120 geog. miles 
from Cape Serrat in Africa. 

I. General Description. 

It was a disputed point in ancient times whether 
Sicily or Sardinia was the largest. Herodotus calls 
Sanlinia “ the largest of islands ” (viitruv dTracriuv 
ptylcrrrjv, i. 170, vi\<Tovr^v pfyiarrjy, v, 106), but 
in passages where it is not certain that the expression 
is to be construed quite strictly. Scylax, however, 
distinctly calls Sardinia the largest of all the islands 
in the Mediterranean, assigning to Sicily only the se¬ 
cond rank (Scyl. p. 56. § 113); and Timaeus seems to 
have adopted the same view (ap. Sirab. xiv, p. 654). 
But the general opinion was the other way; the 
comic poet Alexius already enumerated the seven 
great islands, as they were called, placing Sicily firet 
and Sardinia second (Alex. ap. Const Porphyr. 
de Prov. ii. § 10): and this view is followed by 
Scymnus Chius, as well as by the later geographers. 
(Scymn. Ch. p. 223; Strab. ii. p. 123; Plin. iii. 7. 
B. 13, 8. 8. 14; Diod. v. 17). Dibdorus, however, 
justly remarks, that it is very nearly equal to Sicily 
in magnitude (Diod, v. 16): and this opinion, which 
was adopted by Cluverius (^Sicil. Ant p. 478), con¬ 
tinued to prevail down to a very recent period. 
But modern researches have proved that Sardinia is 
actually the larger of the two, though the difference 
is but trifling. (Smyth’s Sardinia, p. 66.) Its 
general form is that of an oblong parallelogram, 
above 140 geog, miles in its greatest length, by 
about 60 in its average breadth, which, however, 
attains to as much as 77 in one part. The measure¬ 
ments given by Pliny, of 188 miles (148J geog, 
miles) in length along the E. coast, and 175 on the 
W., are therefore very fair approximations (Plin, 
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iii. 7. 8. 13), while those of Strabo, who calls the 
island 220 miles in length by 98 in breadth, are 
considerably overstated. (Strab. v. p. 224.) 

Sardinia is a much more fertile and less moun¬ 
tainous island than Corsica. It is, however, traversed 
throughout its whole length from N. to S. by a 
chain of mountains which commence at the headland 
called Capo Lvngo Sardo, and extend along the 
eastern side of the island, as far as Capo Carbonara, 
which forms tho SE. extremity of the island. This 
range, which is composed of granitic and other 
primary rocks, is undoubtedly a continuation, in a 
geological sense, of the mountains of Corsica, and 
produces a rugged and difficult country forming 
much tho wildest and most uncivilised part of Sar¬ 
dinia. The mountain summits, however, are far 
from attaining tho same elevation as those of Corsica, 
the highest point, called Monte Genaryentu, rising 
only to 5276 feet, while tho Monte di Sta Vittoria^ 
in the same neighbourhood, rises to 4040 feet, and 
the peak of Limharra (tho most northerly group of 
the chain) to 3686 feet: but the general elevation of 
the range rarely exceeds 3000 feet. (Smyth, p. 67.) 
West of this mountain district, which may be con¬ 
sidered on a rough estimate as comprising about 
one half of the whole island, are situated three de¬ 
tached groups of mountains; the most considerable 
of which is that in the SW., which extends from 
Capo Spartivento to Capo della Frasca on tho Gulf 
of Oristano, and tho highest summits of which 
attain to an elevation of nearly 4000 feet. In tho 
extreme NW. of the island is another isolated range 
of less extent, called the Monti della Ntirra, ex¬ 
tending from the Capo della Caccia to the Capo 
del Falcone. Both these groups are, like the moun¬ 
tains in the E. of the island, composed of primary 
rocks; but N. of the river Tirso, and extending from 
thence to the N. coast of the island beyond Sassari, 
is an extensive volcanic tract, occupied in considor- 
ablo part by a range of extinct volcanoes, one of 
which, the Monte Ur lieu, rises to an elevation of 
3430 feet. There is no trace of any volcanic action 
having taken place within the historical period, but 
extensive tracts are still covered with broad streams 
and fields of lava. Notwithstanding this abundance 
of mountains, Sardinia possesses several plains of 
considerable extent. The largest of these is that 
called the Campiikmo, which extends from tho Gulf 
of Cagliari to that of Oristano, thus separating 
entirely tho range of mountains in tho SW. from 
those in the E. of the island; it is a tract of great 
fertility. A similar plain, though of less extent, 
stretches across from the neighbourhood of Alghero 
to that of Porto Torres, thus isolating the chain of 
the Monti della Nurra ; while several smaller ones 
are found in other parts of the island. Tho general 
character of Sardinia is therefore well summed up 
by Strabo, when he says, “ the greater part of it is 
a rugged and wild country, but a large part contains 
much fertile land, rich in all kinds of produce, but 
most especially in corn.” (Strab. v. p. 224.) 

The great disadvantage of Sardinia, in ancient ns 
well as modem times, was the insalubrity of its 
climate. This is repeatedly alluded to by ancient 
writers, and appears to have obtained among the 
Romans an almost proverbial notoriety. Mela calls 
it “ soli qnam coeli melioris, atque nt foeennda, ita 
pone pestilons.” Strabo gives much the same ac¬ 
count, and Martial alludes to it as the most deadly 
climate he can mention. (Strab. v. p. 226; 
ii. 7. § 19; Paus. x. 17. § ll; Martial, iv. 60. 6; 
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Cic. ad Q» Fr. ii. 3; Tac. Hist ii. 85; Sil. Ital. 
zii. 371.) There can be no doubt that this was 
mainly owing to the extensive marshes and lagunos 
on the coast, formed at the mouths of the rivers; 
and as these naturally adjoined the more level tracts 
and plains, it was precisely the most fertile parts of 
the island that suffered the most severely from ma¬ 
laria. (Strab. I c.) The more elevated and moun¬ 
tainous tracts in the interior were doubtless then, as 
now, free from this scourge; but they were inhabited 
only by wild tribes, and rarely visited by the more ci¬ 
vilised inhabitants of the plains and cities. Hence 
the character of unhealthiness was naturally applied 
to the whole island. 

II. History. 

The statements of ancient writers concerning the 
origin of the population of Sardinia are extremely 
various and conflicting, and agree only in represent¬ 
ing it as of a very mixed kind, and proceeding from 
many different sources. According to Pausanius, 
who has given these traditions in the greatest detail, 
its first inhabitants were Libyans, who crossed over 
under the command of Sardus, the son of a native 
hero or divinity, who was identified by the Greeks 
with Hercules. (Pans. x. 17. § 2.) This Sardus 
was supposed to have given name to the island, 
which was previously called, or at least known to 
the Greeks, by that of Ichnusa (Txi'ooo'o), from the 
resemblance of its general form to the print of a 
man’s foot. (Pans. /. c. § 1 ; Sil. Ital. xii. 358— 
360; Pseud. Arist. Miral. 104.) Timacus, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, called it Sandaliotis from the same 
circumstance (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17); but it is clear 
that neither of these names was ever in general use. 
The fact that the earliest population came from 
Africa is intrinsically probable enough, though little 
value can be attached to such traditions. Pausanias 
indeed expressly tells us (I, c. § 7) that the popu¬ 
lation of the mountain districts (the people whom 
he calls Ilienses) resembled the Libyans both in 
their physical characters and their habits of life. 
The next settlers, according to Pausanias, wore a 
Greek colony under Aristaeus, to whom some writers 
ascribe the foundation of Caralis; and these were 
followed by a body of Iberians under a leader named 
Norax, who founded the city called Nora in the 
SW. part of the island. Next to these came a body 
of Greeks from Thespiae and Attica, under the 
command of lolaus, who founded a colony at Olbia 
in the NE. corner of the island. After this came a 
body of Trojans, a part of those who had escaped 
from the destruction of their city, and established 
themselves in the southern part of the island. It 
was not till long afterwards that they were expelled 
from thence by a fresh body of Libyans, who drove 
them up into the more rugged and inaccessible parts 
of the island, where they retained down to a late period 
the name of Ilienses (’lAieTs, Pans. x. 17. §§ 2— 7; 
Sil. Ital. xii, 360—368). The existence of a moun¬ 
tain tribe of this name is a welLattested fact, as 
they are mentioned by Livy as well as by the geo- 
grapliers; and it is probable that the casual resem* 
bianco of name gave occasion to the fable of their 
Trojan origin. [Ilienses.] The lolai or lolaenses, 
on the other hand, had lost their name in the time 
of Strabo, and were called, according to him, Diar- 
ghesbians (AtoTijcrtfcrv, v. p. 22.5), a name which is, 
however, not found in any other ancient author. 
Another tribe, whose name is found in historical 
times, is that of the Balari, who, according to Pau- 
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sanias, derived tlieir origin from a body of merce¬ 
naries in the service of Carthage, that had fled for 
refuge to the mountains. (Pans. 1. c. § 9.) To 
these must be added the Gorsi, whose origin is suffi¬ 
ciently indicated by their name. They dwelt in the 
mountains in the N. of the island (the Montagne di 
Limharra'), and had evidently crossed over from the 
adjacent island of Corsica, as they are described by 
Pausanias as having done. (Pans. 1. c.) 

It is idle to attempt to criticise such traditions as 
these; they are related with many variations by 
other writers, some of whom term the lolaenses^ 
others the Ilienses, the most ancient inhabitants of 
the island (Diod. iv. 29, v. 15; Mel. ii. 7. § 19; 
Strab. V. p. 225 ; Sil. Ital. 1. c.); and it is clear 
that the different mountain tribes were often con¬ 
founded with one another. Strabo alone has a 
statement that the earliest inhabitants of Sardinia 
(before the arrival of lolaus) were Tyrrhenians (v. 
p. 225), by which he must probably mean Pelas- 
gians, rather than Etruscans. We have no account 
of any Greek colonies in Sardinia during the his¬ 
torical period; though the island was certainly well 
known to them, and seems to have been looked upon 
as affording a tempting field for colonisation. Thus 
w e arc told by Herodotus that when Phocaea and Tees 
were taken by Harpagus (h. c, 545) the project was 
suggested that all the remaining lonians should pro¬ 
ceed in a body to Sardinia, and establish themselves 
in that island. (Herod, i. 170.) Again in b. c. 499, 
Histiacus of Miletus promised Darius to subdue the 
W'holo island for him; and it appears that the project 
of emigrating there was seriously entertained. (Id. 
V. 106,124.) Pausanias indeed represents the Mos- 
benians as thinking of emigrating there at a much 
earlier period, just after the close of the Second Messo- 
nian War, b. o. 668 (Paus. iv. 23. § 5); but none of 
these projects were realised, and it seems certain that 
there were no Greek settlements in the island at tlie 
lime when it fell into the hands of the Carthaginians. 

The Carthaginian conquest is indeed the first fact 
in the history of Sardinia that can lie considered 
as resting on any sure historical foundation; and even 
of this the date cannot be fixed with certainty. It 
is probable indeed that at a much earlier period the 
Phoenicians had not only visited the coasts of Sar¬ 
dinia for commercial purposes, but had established 
trading stations or factories there. Diodorus indeed 
expressly tells us that they planted colonies in Sar¬ 
dinia, as well as in Sicily, Spain, and Africa (Diod. 
V. 35); and there seems some reason to ascribe to 
them the first foundation of the important cities of 
Caralis, Nora, and Sulci. (Movers, die Phonmer^ 
Tol. iii. pp. 558, 573.) But in this case, as in 
many others, it is impossible to separate distinctly 
what was done by the Phoenicians themselves and 
what by their descendants the Carthaginians. It 
Is, liow’ever, certain that it was reserved for the 
latter to form extensive and permanent settlements 
in the island, of which they reduced the greater 
part under their authority. According to Justin, 
the first Carthaginian expedition took place under 
a leader named Malchus, who was, however, de¬ 
feated in a great battle by the native barbarians. 
(Justin, xviii. 7.) The next invasion was con¬ 
ducted by Hasdnibal, the son of Mago^ and the 
elder brother (if we may trust to the accuracy of 
Justin) of Hamilcar, who was killed at Himera, 
B. G. 480. Hasdrubal himself, after many suc¬ 
cesses, was slain in battle; but the Carthaginians 
seem to have from this time maintained their footing 
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in the island. (Id. xix. 1.) The chronology of 
Jastin does not claim much conhdeiice; but it seems 
probable that in this instance it is not far from cor¬ 
rect, and that we may place the Carthaginian con¬ 
quest about 600—480 b.c. It can hardly have taken 
place much earlier, as the Ionian Greeks still looked 
upon the island as open to colonisation in the reign 
of Darius Hystaspis. 

Of the details and circumstances of the Cartha¬ 
ginian conquest we have no account; but we are 
told in general terms that they made themselves 
masters of the whole island, with the exception of 
the rugged mountain districts which were held by 
the Ilienses and Corsi. (Pans. x. 17. § 9; Pol. 
i. 10.) They founded many towns, and from their 
superior civilisation struck such deep root into the 
country, that even in the time of Cicero the man¬ 
ners, character, and institutions of the Sardinians 
were still essentially Punic. It even appears that a 
considerable part of the population was of Punic 
origin, though this was doubtless confined to the 
towns and the more settled districts in their imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. (Cic. pro Scaur. §§ 15, 42, 
45.) But notwithstanding these clear evidences of 
the extent of the Carthaginian influence, we have 
scarcely any account of the long period of above two 
centuries and a half, during which they continued 
masters of all the more important portions of the 
island. An isolated notice occurs in b. o. 379 of a 
groat revolt in Sardinia, the inhabitants of which took 
advantage of a pestilence that had afflicted the Car¬ 
thaginians, and made a vigorous efibrt to shako off 
their yoke, but without success. (Diod. xv. 24.) 
We learn also that already at this period Sardinia 
was able to export large quantities of corn, with 
which it supplied the fleets and armies of Carthage. 
(Diod. xiv. 63, 77.) The story current among tlie 
Greeks, of the ^aginians liaving systematically 
discouraged agriculture in the island (Pseud. Arist. 
de Mirah, 104), is therefore, in all probability, with¬ 
out foundation. During the First Punic War (b. o. 
259) L. Cornelius Scipio, after the conquc.st of 
Aleria in Corsica, directed his course to Sardinia, 
where he defeated the Carthaginian fleet near Olhia, 
but did not venture to attack that city. (Zonar. 
viii. 11.) Having, however, received reinforcements 
from Rome, he landed in the island, totally defeated 
the Carthaginian general Hanno, and took the city 
of Olbia, as well as several minor towns. The next 
year C. Sulpicius followed up tliis advantage, and 
ravaged the greater part of the island, apparently 
with little opposition. (Zonar, viii. 11, 12; Pol. i. 
24; Oros. iv. 7, 8; Flor. ii. 2. § 16; Val. Max. v. 
I. §2.) 

No real footing was, however, gained by the Ro¬ 
mans in Sardinia during the First Punic War; and 
the peace which put a close to that contest left the 
island subject to Carthage as l)efore. But a few 
years afterwards the Carthaginian mercenaries in 
Sardinia followed the example of their brethren in 
Africa, and raised the standard of revolt; they were 
indeed overpowered by the natives, and driven out of 
the island, but their cause was espoused by the Ro¬ 
mans, who undeHook to restore them, and threatened 
the Carthaginians with war if they attempted the 
restoration of their own dominion in Sardinia. The 
latter were exhausted with the long and fierce con¬ 
test with their mercenary troops in Africa, and were 
in no c<mdition to resist. They consequently sub¬ 
mitted to the demands of the Romans, and agreed 
hjr treaty to abandon all claims to Sardinia, b. o. 
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238. (Pol. i. 79, 88; Appian, Pm. 5; Liv. xxi. 
1.) But the Carthaginians could cede no more 
than they possessed, and the whole island was at 
this time in the hands of the natives. Its subjuga¬ 
tion was not effected by the Romans till after several 
campaigns; and though in b.c. 235 T. Manlius 
Torquatus triumphed over the Sardinians, and is 
said to have reduced the whole island to subjection 
(Eutrop. iii. 3; Oros. iv. 12 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 38; 
Fast. Capit.'), it is clear that this statement must 
be understood with considerable limitation, as the 
consuls of the two succeeding years, Sp. Carvilius 
and Pomponius Matho, were still able to earn the 
distinction of a triumph “de Sardis.” {Fast. Capit.) 
The conquest of the island was now considered 
complete; and it was reduced to the condition of a 
province, to which a praetor was annually sent. 
Corsica was soon after annexed to his jurisdiction. 
But it is certain that the wilder mountain tribes of 
the interior, though they may have tendered a 
nominal submission, were not really subdued, and 
continued long after to molest the settled parts of 
the island by their depredations, as well as to find 
employment for the arms of the praetor by occa¬ 
sional outbreaks of a more serious description. 

During the Second Punic War, Sardinia was natu¬ 
rally watched with considerable jealousy, lest the 
Carthaginians should attempt to regain possession 
of what they had so long held. But the war which 
broke out there in b. c. 215, under a native chief 
named Hampsicora, is attributed by the Roman 
writers themselves in great measure to the severity 
of taxation and the exactions of their governors. 
T. Manlius Torquatus, the same who as consul 
had already triumphed over the Sardinians, was a})- 
pointed to quell this insurrection. He defeated the 
Sardinians under Hiostus, the son of Hampsicora, 
in the neighbourhood of Comus: but the arrival of 
a Carthaginian force under Hasdrubal gave fresh 
spirit to the insurgents, and the combined armies 
advanced to the very gates of Caralis. Here, how¬ 
ever, they were met by Torquatus in a pitched 
battle and totally defeated. Hasdrubal was taken 
prisoner, Hiostus slain in the battle, and Hampsi¬ 
cora in despair put an end to his own life. The 
remains of the defeated army took refuge in the 
fortress of Cornus; but this was soon reduced by 
Manlius, and the other towns of Sardinia one after 
the other made tlieir submission. (Liv. xxiii. 32, 
40, 41.) 

From this time wo hear no more of any general wars 
in Sardinia; and the large supplies of corn which the 
island began to furnish to Rome and to the armies in 
Italy (Liv. xxv. 22, xxx. 24) sufficiently prove that a 
considerable part of it at least was in the peaceable 
possession of the Roman authorities. The mountain 
tribes w'ere, however, still unsubdued ; and in b. o, 
181 the Ilienses and Balaii broke out into a fresh 
insurrection, which assun)ed so formidable a cha¬ 
racter that the consul Tib. Sempronius Gracchus 
was expressly sent to Sardinia to carry on the war. 
He defeated the insurgents with heavy loss, and fol¬ 
lowed up his victory with such vigour that he put 
to the sword or took prisoners not less than 80,000 
persons. (Liv. xl. 19, 34, xli. 6, 12, 17, 28.) The 
number of captives brought to Rome on this occasion 
was so great that it is said to have given rise to the 
proverb of “ Sardi venales ” for anything that was 
cheap and worthless. (Viet. Ftr. /il. 65.) Another 
serious outbreak occun^ in Sardinia as late as b. c. 
114, to repress which M. Gaecilius Metellus was 
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sent as proconsul to the island, and after two years 
of continaous warfare he earned the distinction of a 
triumph, a sufficient proof of the formidable cha¬ 
racter of the insurrection. (Eutrop. iv. 25; Ruf. 
Feat. 4.) This is the last time we hear of any war 
of importance in Sardinia; but even in the time of 
Strabo the mountaineers were in the habit of plun- 
deiing the inhabitants of the more fertile districts, 
and the Roman praetors in vain endeavoured to 
check their depredations. (Strab. v. p. 225.) 

The administration of the province was entrusted 
throughout the period of the Republic to a praetor 
or propraetor. Its general system was the same as 
that of the other provinces; but Sardinia was in some 
respects one of the least favoured of all. In the 
time of Cicero it did not contain a single free or 
allied city (civitaa foederata) (Cic. pro Scaur, § 
44): the whole province was regarded as conquered 
land, and hence the inhabitants in all cases paid 
the tenth part of their corn in kind, as well as a 
atipendium or annual contribution in money. (Cic. 
pro Ball), 18; Liv. xxiii. 41.) From the great fer¬ 
tility of the island in corn, the former contribution 
became one of the most important resources of the 
Roman state, and before the close of the Republic we 
hud Sardinia, Sicily, and Africa alluded to as the 
tria frumentaria subsidia reipublicae.” (Cic. pro 
Leg, Manil, 12; Van*. R. R. ii. Pr. § 3; Valerius 
Maximus also terms them “ benignissimae urbis 
nostrae nutrices,” vii. 6. § 1.) For this reason, as 
soon ar- Pompeius was appointed to the command 
against the pirates, one of his first cares was to pro¬ 
tect the coasts of these three provinces. (Cic. 1. c.) 
Among the eminent persons who at different times 
filled the office of praetor or propraetor in Sardinia, 
may bo mentioned the elder Catu in b. c. 198 (Liv. 
xxxii. 8, 27); Q. Antonius Balbus, who was ap¬ 
pointed by Marius to the government of the island, 
but was defeated and killed by L. Philippus, the le¬ 
gate of Sulla, B. o. 82 (Liv. Rpit. Ixxxvi.); M. 
Atius Balbus, the grandfather of Augustus, wlio was 
praetor in u. c. 62, and struck a coin with the head of 
Sardus Pater, which is remarkable as the only one 
belonging to, or connected with, the island [Bwgr. 
Dkt. Vol. L p. 455]; and M. Aemilius Scaurus, who 
was praetor in b. c. 63, and was accused by the 
Sardinians of oppression and peculation in his govern¬ 
ment, but was defended by Cicero in an oration of 
which some fragments are still extant, which throw 
an important light on the condition and adminis¬ 
tration of the island. (Cic. pro Scaur, ed. Orell.; 
Ascon. in Scaur.) 

In B. c« 46 the island was visited by Caesar on 
his 1 ‘eturn from Africa, and the Sulcitani severely 
punished for the support they had given to Nasidius, 
the admiral of Pompey. (Hirt. B, Afr. 98.) The 
citizens of Caralis, on the contmry, had shown tlieir 
zeal in the cause of Caesar by exjiolliug M. Cotta, 
who had been left by Pompey in charge of the is¬ 
land. (Caes. B. C. i. 30.) ^rdinia was afterwards 
occupied by Menodorns, the lieutenant of Sextus 
Pompeius, and was one of the provinces which was 
assigned to the latter by the treaty of Miseuum, 
B. c. 39; but it was subsequently betrayed by Meno- 
dorus himself into the hands of Octavian. (Dion 
Cass, xlviii. 30, 36, 45; Appian, B. C. v. 56, 66, 
72, 80.) It was probably for some sendees rendered 
on one or other of these occasions that the citizens 
of Caralis were rewarded by obtaining the rights of 
Roman citizens, a privilege api»rently conferred on 
them by Augustus. (“ Caralitani oivium Roma- 
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norum,*’ Plin. iii. 7. b. 13.) This was in the days 
of Pliny the only privileged town in the island: but 
a Roman colony had been planted in the extreme N. 
at a place called Turris Libysonis. (Plin. 1. o.) 
Two other colonies were established in the island at 
a later period (probably under Hadrian), one at 
Usellis, on the W. coast, the other at Comus. (Ptol. 
iii. 3. § 2; Zumpt, de Col, p. 410.) 

Under the Roman Empire we hear but little of 
Sardinia, which continued to be noted chiefly for 
its abundant supply of corn, and for the extreme un- 
healthiness of its climate. In addition to the lost 
disadvantage, it suffered severely, as already men¬ 
tioned, from the perpetual incursions of the wild 
mountain tribes, whose depredations the Roman go¬ 
vernors were unable to repress. (Strab. v. p. 225.) 
With the view of checking these marauders, it was 
determined in the reign of Tiberius to establish in 
the island a body of 4000 Jews and Egyptians, who, 
it was observed, would be little loss if they should 
perish from the climate. (Tac. Ann, ii. 85.) Wo 
have no account of the success of this experiment, 
but it would seem that all the inhabitants of the 
island were gradually brought under the Roman go¬ 
vernment, as at the present day even the wildest 
mountaineers of the interior speak a dialect of purely 
Latin origin. (De la Marmora, Voy. en Sard. vol. i. 
pp. 198, 202.) It is clear also from the number of 
roads given in the Itineraries, as well as from tlie 
remains of them still existing, and the ruins of aque¬ 
ducts and other ancient buihlings still extant, that 
the island must have enjoyed a considerable degree 
of prosperity under the Roman Empire, and that 
exertions were repeatedly made for its improve¬ 
ment. At the same time it was frequently chosen 
as a place of exile for political offenders, and nobles 
who had given umbrage to the emperors. (Tac. A nn. 
xiv. 62, xvi. 9, 17; Dion Cass. Ivi. 27; Martial, viii. 
32.) Its great importance to Rome down to llie 
latest period of the Empire, as one of the principal 
sources from which the capital was supplied with 
corn, is attested by many writers, so that when at 
length it was occupied by the Vandals, it seemed, 
says a contemporary writer, as if the life-blood of 
the city had been cut off. (Prudent, adv. Symach. 
ii. 942; Salvian. de P7'ovid. vi.) 

During the greater part of the Roman Empire 
Sardinia continued to be united with Corsica into 
one province: this was one of those assigned to the 
senate in the division under Augustus (Dion Cass, 
liii. 12); it was therefore under tlie government of 
a magistrate styled proconsul; but occasionally a 
special governor was sent thither by the emperor for 
the repression of the plundering natives. (Id. Iv. 
28; Orell. Inscr. 74, 2377.) After the time of 
Constantine, {Sardinia and Coi-sica formed two sepa¬ 
rate provinces, and had each its own governor, who 
bore the title of Praeses, and was dependent on the 
Vicarius Urbis Romao. {Not. IHgn. ii. p. 64; Bbck- 
ing, ad loc .; Ruf. Fest.4.) It wiis not till 456 
that Sardinia was wrested from the Roman Empire by 
Genseric, king of the Vandals; and though recovered 
for a time by Marcellianus, it soon fell again into the 
hands of the barbarians, to whom it continued 
subject till the fall of the Vandal monarchy in 
Africa, when Cyrillus recovered possession of the 
island for Justinian, a. d. 534. (Procop. R. 7. i. 6, 
10, 11, ii. 5.) It was again conquered by the 
Gothic king TotiU in A. d. 551 (Id. iv. 24), 
but was recovered by Narses after the death of 
that monarch, and seems from this .period to have 
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remained a dependency of the Byzantine Empire 
down to a late period. But in the 8th century, 
after having stiflfered severely from the incursions of 
the Saracens, it passed for the most part into the 
hands of that people, though the popes continued to 
assert a nominal sovereignty over the island. 

III. Topoqkaphy. 

The principal physical features of Sardinia have 
been already described. Of the numerous ranges, or 
rather groups, of mountains in the island, the only 
ancient name that has been preserved to us is that of 
the IssANi Montes (Liv. xxa. 39; Claudian, B. G, 
513; rd Moirrf/Aeva Ptol.), and even of these it 
is not easy to determine the position with any degree 
of accuracy; the name was apparently applied to 
the mountains in the N. and NE. of the island, 
which seem to have been regarded (though er¬ 
roneously) as more elevated than tliose farther S., 
80 that the unhealthiness of the southern part of the 
island was popularly attributed to tlie shutting out 
of the bracing north winds by this range of lofty 
mountains. (Claudian, /. c. 513—515.) From its 
extent and configuration, Sardinia could not possess 
any very considerable rivers. The largest were, the 
Thyrsus (J&vpaos, Ptol.: T^r^o), which rises in the 
mountains in the NE. of the island, and flows into 
the Gulf of Oristam on the W. coast; tlie Sacek 
Fluvius {*Uphs TTorajiSs, Ptol.), wliich falls into 
the same gulf near Neapolis, now called the Ji, di 
PabUUmisf the Tkmus or Term us (T4p/xos, Ptol.), 
still called the Temo, and falling into the sea near 
BosUy to the N. of the Thyrsus; the Caedrius 
(KafSpios, Ptol.), on the E. coast of the island, now 
the Fintne di Orosei; and the Saeprus (SaiTrpdr, 
Ptol.), now the Flwnmidosa, in the SE. quarter of 
the island. No ancient name has been preserved 
for the Rio which flows into the Gulf of 

Cagliariy near the city of that name, though it is a 
more considerable stream than several of those named. 

Ptolemy has preserved to us (iii. 3) the names of 
several of the more important promontories and head¬ 
lands of the coast of Sar.dinia; and from its nature 
and configuration, most of these can be identified with 
little^ difficulty. The most northern point of the 
island, opposite to Corsica, was the promontory of 
Errebantium ii«pov, Ptol), now called 

the Funia del Fakone^ or Ltmgo Sardo. The NW. 
point, forming the western boundary of an extensive 
bay, now called the Golfo deW Asmara, is the Gor- 
ditanum Prom. (Top^lravov &Kpov) of Ptolemy: 
immediately opposite to it lies the Isola dell* Asi- 
tiara, the Herculis Insula {'HpaKkfovs Pticros) 
of Ptolemy and Pliny, and one of the most con¬ 
siderable of the smaller islands which surround 
Sardinia. This headland forms the N. extremity of 
the ridge of mountains called Monti della Nurra : 
the S. end of the same range forms a bold headland, 
now called Capo della Caccia, immediately adjoin¬ 
ing which is a deep land-locked bay, the Nymphaeus 
Fortus of Ptolemy (N6fi(paios Xifiifp), now called 
Porto Conte. The Hermaeum Prom. {'Eppaiop 
dKpop) of the same author is evidently the Capo di 
Marragm, about 12 miles N. of the river Temo ; 
the Coracodes Portus (KopaKc&Brjs Kipdiv), which he 
places between that river and Tharro.s, is probably 
the small bay that is found S. of Capo Mannu. The 
Prom. Crassum (Ilaxewt A/epo) must be Capo Al- 
tano, from whence the coast trends to the SE. as far 
as the Capo di Teulada, the extreme S. point of the 
whole island, which must be the one called Cher- 
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senesus by Ptolemy; but his positions for this part 
of the coast are very inaccurate. Opposite to this 
SW. corner of the island lay two small islands, one 
of them, called by Ptolemy the Island of Hawks 
QUpdKcav v^cros), is the Jsola di S. Pietro; the 
other, now known as the Isola di S. Antioco, is 
called by him Plumbaria Insula (MoAiStuSt/f yricros), 
while it is named by Pliny Enosis. It was joined 
to the mainland by a narrow strip of sand, and was 
the site of the celebrated town of Sulci, from whence 
the adjoining bay (noAv known as the Golfo di 
Palmas) derived the name of Sulcitanus Portus. 
Two other small ports mentioned by Ptolemy be¬ 
tween Cape Teula^ and the site of Nora (at Capo 
di Pula), Bitiae Portus and Herculis Portus, must be 
the small coves at Isola Rossa di Teukida and Porto 
Malfattano. The next headland, named Cunicu* 
larium Prom. (Kou;/iKouAdptov AxpoVjbut thereading 
is doubtful), is the Punta della Savorra; and the 
promontory of Caralis must be the headland im¬ 
mediately adjoining tlie city of that name, now 
called the Cajio di S. Elia. Pliny, however, gives 
the name of Caralitanum Prom, to the SE. head¬ 
land of Sardinia, for which (singularly enough) 
Ptolemy furnishes us with no name. The Binall 
island lying off it, called both by him and Pliny 
Ficaria, is a mere rock, now known as the Isola dci 
CavoU. Proceeding along the E. coast of the 
island, we find the Sulpicius Portus (SovAirfEios 
\ip‘f]v), which cannot be identified with certainty, 
and the Portus Olbianus (’OA§iavbs Kipiip), which 
is certainly the Gulf of Terranova; while towards 
the NE. extremity of the island are two headlands 
called Columbarium and Arcti Promontorium. The 
latter is still called Capo delV Orso, from its fancied 
resemblance to the figure of a bear; the former ain- 
not be clearly identified, though it is most probably 
the Capo di Ferro. Opposite this corner of Sar¬ 
dinia lie several small islands, of which the Isola 
della Maddalena is the most considerable, and next 
to it the Isola di Caprera. Tliese .nre probably tho 
Phintonis and Ilva of Ptolemy, while Pliny terms 
them Phintonis and Fossa. The Ouniculariae In¬ 
sulae of Pliny are the sniall islets N. of these, now 
called tho hole dei BudellL 

The towns of Sardinia were not numerous, and 
but few of them attained to any importance, at least 
down to a late period. Hence they are very sum¬ 
marily dismissed by Strabo, who notices only Caralis 
and Sulci by name, while Pliny tells us the island con¬ 
tained eighteen “ oppida,’* that is, towns of municipal 
rank, but enumerates only six, besides the colony of 
Turris Libysonis (Strab. v. p. 22; Plin. iii. 7, s. 13). 
The only towns which appear to have ever really 
been places of importance are: Caralis, the caj)ital 
of the whole island, in ancient as in modern times; 
SuLui, in the extreme SW. of the island, on the 
Isola di S. Antioco; Nora, on the coast between 
Caralis and Sulci at the Capo di Pula; Neapolis, 
on tho W, coast, at the mouth of the Sacer Fluvius; 
Thahros, on a promontory at the N. extremity of 
the Gulf of Oristano; Coknus, on the W, coast, 
about 16 miles further N.; Bosa (Bw<ra, Ptol. ill 3. 

§ 7; Itin. Ant. p, 83), also on the W. coast, at 
the mouth of the river Temus, still called Bosa ; 
Tukris Libysonis {Porto Torres), on the N. coast 
of the island; Tibui^a, at Lungo ^rdo, near the 
extreme N. point or Cape EiTebantium; and Olbia, 
on the Gulf of Terranova, in the NE. corner of the 
island, lu the interior were; FoKim Tkajani 
(f*ordungianus), situated on the river Thyrsus 
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about 18 miles from its mouth; UsEuis, about 
15 miles to the S. of the preceding; Valenti a, to 
the SE. of Usellis; and Gurulis Vetus and Nova, 
both of which were situated between the rivers 
ThTTsus and Temus. 

Of the minor towns mentioned by Ptolemy or the 
Itineraries, the following may be noticed: 1. On the 
W. coast, were Tilium (Ptol.), which must have 
been near the Capo Negretto: Osaca or Hosaca (Id.) 
at Flumentorgiu^ a few miles W. of Neapolis; and 
Othoca-(/<ta. Ant.') apparently the modem Oristano, 
near the mouth of the river Thyrsus. 2. On the S. 
coast, Pupulum (Ptol.) may probably be placed at 
Massacara^ a few miles N. of Sulci; Bitia (Ptol.) 
at S. Isifhro di Teulada; and Tegula (Itin. Ant.) 
at the Capo di Teulada, the extreme S. point of the 
island. 3. On the E. coast, Feronia (Ptol.) must 
have been at or near Posada, 25 miles S. of Olbia, 
and is apparently the same place called in the Itin¬ 
eraries Portus Lugudonis. The other small places 
nientioned in the same Itinerary were probably mere 
stations or villages. 4. On the N. coast, besides the 
two considerable towns of Tibula and Turris Liby- 
sonis, Ptolemy places two towns, which he calls 
Juliola (probably the same with the Viriiola of the 
Itinerary, still called Torre Vignola) and Plubium, 
which may probably be fixed at Castel Sardo. The 
small towns of the interior are for the most part 
very uncertain, the positions given by Ptolemy, as 
well as the distances in the Itineraries, varying so 
much aa to afford us in reality but little assistance; 
and of the names given by Ptolemy, Erycinum, 
Heraeum, Macopsisa, Saralapis or Sarala, and Lesa, 
not one is mentioned in the itineraries. The Aquae 
Lesitanae (Ptol.) are probably the Acqui di Bene- 
tutti in the upper valley of the Thyrsus: the Aquae 
Hypsitanae are those of Fordungiantis, and the 
Aquae Neapolitanae the Bagni di Sardara. There 
remain considerable ruins of a Roman town at a 
place called Castro on the road from Ter^'anova 
(Olbia) to Oristano. These are supposed to mark 
the site of a place called in the Itineraries Lugu- 
donec, probably a corruption of Lugudo or Lugudonis. 
In the SW. portion of the island, also, between 
Neapolis and Sulci, are considerable Roman remains 
at a place called Antas, probably the Motalla of the 
Itineraries. {liin. Ant. p. 84.). 

The Itineraries give several lines of road through 
the island of Sardinia, (/iiw. Awi. pp. 78—85.) One 
of these proceeded from Tibula, at the N. extremity of 
the island, which was the usual place of landing from 
Corsica, along the whole length of the E. coast to Ca- 
i-alis. It did not accurately follow the line of coast, 
though it seldom departed far from it, but struck some¬ 
what inland from Tibula to Olbia, and from thence 
with some exceptions followed the line of coast. A more 
circuitous, but probably more frequented, route was 
that which led from Tibula to 'I'urris Libysonis, and 
thence along the W. coast of the island by Bosa, 
Comus, and Tharros to Othoca ( Oristano^ from 
which one branch led direct across the island through 
ihe plain of the Campidano to Caralis, while another 
followed nearly the line of the coast by Neapolis to 
Sulci, and from thence round the southern extremity 
of the island by Tegula and Nora to Caralis. Besides 
these, two other cross lines of road through the 
interior are given: the one from Olbia to Caralis 
direct, thi-ough the mountain country of the interior, 
and the other crossing the same wild tract from 
Olbia direct to Othoca. Very few of the stations 
CD these lines of road can be identified, and the 
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name^ themselves are otherwise wholly unknown^ 
The reader will find them fully discussed and ex^ 
amined by Do la Marmora (,Voy. en Sardaigne, 
vol. ii. pp. 418—457), who has throvm much light 
on this obscure subject; but the results most ever 
remain in many cases uncertain. 

We learn from the geographers Chat even under 
the Roman Empire several of the wild tribes in the 
interior of the island retained their distinctive ap¬ 
pellations; but these are very variously given, and 
were probably subject to much fluctuation. Thus 
Strabo gives the names of four mountain tribes, whom 
ho calls Parati, Sossinati, Balariand Aconites (Strab. 
V. p. 225), all of which, with the exception of the 
Balari, are otherwise entirely unknown, Pliny 
mentions only three, the ilienses, Balari, and Corsi, 
which he calls “ celeberrimi in ea populomm ” 
(Plin. iii. 12. s. 17), and which are in fact all 
three well known names. The existence of the 
Ilienses under the Empire is also distinctly attested 
by Pausanias (x. 17. § 7): yet neither their name 
nor that of the Balari is noticed by Ptolemy, though 
he gives those of no less than eighteen tribes a.s 
existing in his time. These are, beginning at the 
N. point of the island and proceeding from N. to S.: 
“ tho Tibulatii and Corsi, the Coracenses; then the 
Garenses and Ounusitanae; next to these the Salci- 
tani and Luquidonenses; then the Aesaronenses; 
after them tho Cornenses (called also Aechilenses); 
then the Ruacenscs; next to whom follow the Celsi- 
tani and Corpicenses; after them the Scapitani and 
Siculenses; next to these the Neapolitani and Va- 
lentini, and furthest to the S. the Sulcitani and 
Noritani.’* (Ptol. iii. 3. § 6). Of these the Corsi 
are otherwise well known [see above, pp. 908,909]; 
the four last names, as well as tho Tibulatcs and 
Cornenses, are evidently derived from the names of 
towns, and are probably the inhabitants of districts 
municipally dependent upon them, rather than tribes 
in the proper sense of the tei*m. The other names 
arc wholly unknown. After the fall of the Western 
Empire wo find for tho first time the name of Bar- 
baricini (Bap€aptKivoi, Procop. B. V. ii. 13) applied 
to the mountaineers of the Interior, This appellation, 
which appears to be merely a corruption of “ Barbari 
vicini,” was retained throughout the middle ages, 
and is still preserved in the name of Barhargia, 
given to the wild mountain tract which extends 
from the neighbourhood of Cagliari towards the 
sources of the Tirso. These mountaineers were not 
converted to Christianity till the close of the sixth 
century, and even at the present day retain many 
curious traces of paganism in their customs and 
superstitious usages. (De la Marmora, vol. i. p. 80.) 

IV. Natural Productions, etc. 

The chief produce of Sardinia in ancient times 
was, as already mentioned, its com, which it pro¬ 
duced in large quantities for exportation even before 
the period j>f the R-oman conquest. Its mountain 
tracts were also well adapted for pasturage, and the 
native tribes subsisted mainly on the produce 6f their 
flocks and herds (Diod. v. 15), while they clothed 
themselves with the skins, whence they were some¬ 
times called “ pelliti Sardi.” The island also pos¬ 
sessed mines both of silver and iron, of which the 
first are sai<l to have been considerable, (Solin. 4. 
§ 4.) They were undoubtedly worked by the Ro¬ 
mans, as we learn from existing traces, and from 
the name of Metalla given to a place in the SW. 
of the island, between Neapolis and SulcL (Itm» 
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Ant. p. 84; De la Marmora, vol. ii. p. 453.) It 
had also extensive fisheries, especially of tunny; and 
of the murex, or shell-fish which produced the purple 
dye (Suid. 8. r.). But its most peculiar natural 
productions were the wild sheep, or moufflon, called 
by the (jt^eks fiouafidiv (Ovis Ammon Linn.), which 
is still found in lar^e herds in the more unfrequented 
parts of the island (Strab. v. p. 225 ; Pans. x. 
17. § 12; Aelian, B. A. xvi. 34), and a herb, 
called Berha Sardoa^ the bitterness of which was 
said to produce a kind of convulsive grin on the 
countenances of those that tasted it, which was 
generally considered as the origin of the phrase, a 
Sardonic smile (risus Sardonicus ; 

Pans. x. 17. § 13; Suid. a. v. 'XapBcovios; Serv. ad 
Virff. Solin. 4. §4.) But the ety¬ 

mology and origin of this phrase are exceedingly 
dubious, and the peculiar herb alluded to by the 
ancients cannot be now identified. The bitterness 
of the Sardinian honey (Hor. A. P. 375), which wns 
supposed to result from the same herb, is, however, 
a fact still observable at the present day. (Smyth’s 
Sardinia^ p. 104.) Pausanias mentions that the 
island was free from wolves, as well as from vipers and 
other venbmous serpents, an advantage that it still 
enjoys (Pans. x. 17. § 12; Solin. 4. § 3; De la Mar¬ 
mora, vol. i. pp. 173, 177); but it contained a 
venomous spider, apparently a kind of tarantula, 
called Solifuga, which was peculiar to the island. 
(Solin. I c.) 

The native population of Sardinia seem to have 
enjoyed a very evil reputation among the Romans. 
U'he harsh expressions of Cicero ( 7 >ro Scaur. 9. §§ 
15, 42, &c.) must, indeed, be received with con¬ 
siderable allowance, as it was his object in those pas¬ 
sages to depreciate the value of their te.stimony; but 
the proverbial ex^. ^^jdon of “ Sardi venales” was gene¬ 
rally understood as applying to the worthlessness of 
the individuals, as well as to the cheapness and 
abundance of slaves from that country. (“ Hiibes Sar- 
dos venales, alium alio iiequiorem,” Cic. ad Fam. vii. 
24.) The praetors, even in the days of Augustus, seem 
to have been continually making inroads into the 
mountain territories for the purpose of carrying off 
slaves (Strab. v. p. 255); but as these mountaineers 
according to Strabo and Diodorus, lived in caves 
;ind holes in the ground, and were unacquainted 
with agriculture (Strab. 1. c .; Diod. iv. 30), it is no 
wonder that they did not make useful slaves. 

Of the antiquities found in S-ardinia, by far the 
most remarkable are the singular structuru.s called 
by the inhabitants Nuraghc or Nuraggis, which are 
almost entirely peculiar to the island. They are a 
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1 kind of towers, in the form of a truncated coney 
' strongly built of massive stones, arranged in layers, 

but not of such massive blocks, or fitted with such 
skill and care, as those of the Cyclopean structures 
of Greece or Italy. The interior is occupied with 
one or more vaulted chambers, the upper cone (wliero 
there are two, one over the other, as is frequently 
the case) being approached by a winding stair or 
ramp, constructed in the thickness of the walls. In 
some cases there is a more extensive basement, or 
solid substruction, containing several lateral cham¬ 
bers, all constructed in the same manner, with 
rudely pointed vaultings, showing no knowledge of 
the principle of the arch. The number of these 
singular structures scattered over the island is pro¬ 
digious; above 1200 have been noticed and recorded, 
and in many cases as many as twenty or thirty are 
found in the same neigbourhood: they are naturally 
found in very different degrees of preservation, and 
many varieties of arrangement and construction are 
observed among them; but their purpose and des¬ 
tination are still unknown. Nor can we determine 
to what people they are to be ascribed. They are 
certainly more ancient than either the Roman or 
Carthaginian dominion in the island, and are evi¬ 
dently the structures alluded to by the autlior of the 
treatise de Miralilibus, which he describes as ^6\oi, 
or vaulted chambers, the construction of which lie 
ascribes to lolaus. (Pseud. Arist. de Mirab. 104.) 
Diodorus also speaks of great works constructed by 
Daedalus for lolaus, which must evidently refer to 
the same class of monuments. (Diod. iv. 30.) Both 
traditions are valuable at least as evidence of their 
reputed high antiquity; but whether they are to be 
ascribed to the Phoenicians or to the native in¬ 
habitants of the island, is a point on which it is very 
difficult to form an opinion. They are fully do 
scribed by De la Marmora in his Voyage en Sar- 
(kiigne, vol. ii. (from which work the annexed figure 
is taken), and more briefly by Capt. Smyth (.Sar- 
dinia, pp. 4—7) and Valdry (^Voy. en Sardaigne). 

The work of Do la Mannora, above cited, contains 
a most complete and accurate account of air'tli'* 
antiquities of Sardinia, as well as tlie natural his- 
tory, physical geography, and present state of the 
island. Its authority has been generally followed 
throughout the preceding article, in the determina¬ 
tion of ancient names and localities. Tlie works of 
Captain Smyth (^Present State of Sardinia, 8vo. Lon¬ 
don, 1828), Valdry ( Voyageen Corse et en Sardaigne, 

2 vols. 8 VO. Paris, 1838), and Tyndale (^Island of 

Sardinia, 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1849), though of much 
interest, are of inferior value. [E. H. B.] 
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914 SARDONES. 

SARDONKS. [SoBDONEs,] 

SABDO'NYX a mountain or chain 

of mountains in Hiiulo$Umy noticed by Ptolemy (vii* 
1 . §§20 and 65). It would seem to have been part 
of the range now known by tJic name of the Vindhya 
Mmmtaim. Lassen, in his map, has identified them 
with the Pdgapippali Mowniaims on the right bank 
of the Narmada (Nerbudda), and Forbiger has 
supposed them to be the Sdtpura MountainSj a con¬ 
tinuation of the same chain. [V.] 

SAUDO'UM or SARDO'NIUM MARE (rh 2ap- 
Z^ov TTfAayoy, Strab., Pol, but rb 
70 s, Herod, i. 166), was the name given by the 
ancients to the part of the MediteiTanean sea ad¬ 
joining the island of Sardinia on the W. and S. 
Like all similar appellations it was used with con¬ 
siderable vagueness and laxity; there being no na¬ 
tural limit to separate it from the other parts of the 
Mediterranean. Eratosthenes seems to have applied 
the name to the whole of the sea westward of Sar¬ 
dinia to the coast of Spain (up. Plin. iii. 5. s. 10), 
so as to include the whole of what was termed by 
other authors the Make IIisrANUM or Paleaiu- 
CUM; but this extension does not seem to have 
been generally adopted. It was, on the other hand, 
clearly distinguished from the Tyrrlionian 8 ea,wliich 
lay to the E. of the two great islands of Sardinia 
and Corsica, between them and Italy, and from 
the Libyan sea (Mare Libycum), from which it 
wiw separatcKl by the kind of strait formed by the 
Lilybaean promontory of Sicily, and the opposite 
point (^Cape Um) on the coast of Africa. (Pol. i. 
42; Strab. ii. pp. 105, 122 ; Agathem. ii. 14; 
Dionys. Per, 82.) Ptolemy, however, gives the 
name of the Libyan sea to that immediately to the 
S. of Sardinia, restricting that of Sardoum Mare to 
the W., which is certainly opposed to the usage of 
tlio other geographers. (l*tol. iii. 3. § 1.) Strabo 
speak.s of the Sardini.an sea as the deepest part of 
the Mediterranean; its greatest depth was said by 
Posidonius to be not less than 1000 fathoms. 
(Strab. ii. pp. 50, 54.) It is in fact quite un- 
lathoniablo, and the above estimate is obviously a 
mere gues.s. [E. II. B.] 

SABKPTA (^dp€<pdd), the “ Zarephuth, a city 
of Sidon ” of the Old Testament (1 KingSy xvii. 9, 
10 ; comp. St. Luke, ir. 26), apparently at the most 
extreme north (^(Jbad. 20), celebrated in the his¬ 
tory of Elijah the prophet. It i.s said by Josephus 
to bo not far from Tyre and Sidon, lying between 
the two. (^Ant viii. 13. § 2.) Pliny places it be¬ 
tween Tyro and Ornithon, on the road to Sidon (v. 
19. § 17). In the Itinorarium Hierosolymitanum 
tlie name does not occur, but it is described by a 
periplirasis and placed viii. m. p. from Sidon (p. 
583), The Arabian geographer Sherif Ibu Idris, 
quoted by Keland, places Zaraphand 20 miles from 
Tyix*, 10 from Sidon. (J^abmstLmi^ p. 985.) It 
was formerly celebrated for its wine, and is supposed 
to bo intended by Pliny under the name of Tyrian, 
whicli he commends with that of Tripolis and 
Berytus (xiv. 7). Several of the later L.atin poets 
have also sung the praises of the “ dulcia Bacchi 
munera, quae Sarepta ferax, quae Gaza crearet,” 
the quantity of the first syllable being common (ap. 
Beland, p. 986). * The place is noticed by modem 
travellers. Dr. Robinson found “ a large village 
beiUiBg the name of SHrapend^ five hours north of 
Tyre, three south of Sidon, near the sea-shore, 
whore b a saint’s tomb called El-Kkudr (= St. 
G^orge)^ which he imagined to mark the site of a 
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Christian chapel mentioned by travellers in tbt* 
middle ages. (Bibl. lies. vol. iii. pp. 412, 
413.) [G. W.] 

SARGANTHA. [Skrguntia.] 
SARGARAUSE^NE (Xapjapavtrriui)), a district 
of Cappadocia, on the east of Commagene and near 
the frontiers of Pontus, containing, according to 
Ptolemy (v. 6 . § 13), the towns of Phiara, Ma- 
gena, Gauraena, Sabalassus, Ariarathira, and Ma- 
roga. (Strab. xii. pp. 534, 537; Plin. vi. 3.) [L.S.] 
SARGE'TIA (^apycrla, Dion Cass. Ixviii. 14; 
2ap7ePTla, Tzetz. Chil. ii. 61; ^apryivrioSf Tzetz. 
Chil. vi. 53), a river of Dacia, upon which stood 
the royal palace of Decebalus. This river must be 
identified with the Sirel or Strey, a tributary of the 
Marosch, since we know that l^rmizegethu.sa was 
the residence of Decebalus. [Sabmizegktiiusa.] 
(Ukert, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 603.) 

SARIPHI MONTES (ra ^dpt<f>a bpTj), a chain 
of inouiitHins, extending, according to Ptolemy, be¬ 
tween Margiana and Ariana, and the watershed of 
several small streams. They are probably those 
now called the II<izdras. Mannert (v. 2 . p. 65), has 
supposed them the same as the (see 

Dion. Periog. v. 1099), but this is contrary to alt 
probability. [V.] 

SARMA'LIUS (lt.A7it. p.203) orSARMA'LIA 
("SappaXia, Ptol. v. 4. § 8 ), a town in Galatia, on 
the road from Ancyra to Tavia or Tavium, is sup- 
jKDsed by some to bo the modern Karndjeleh. [L, S.] 
SARMA'TIA (SapjudTto: Eth. Happarcu), the 
name of a countiy in Europe and Asia. For the ear¬ 
lier and Greek forms of the word see Saukomatae. 

That S-rin i.s the same root as S-rb, so that 
Simmitae and Serbi, Servi, Sorabi, Srb, Sec., may 
be, not only the name for the same populations, 
but also tlie same name, has been surmised, and 
that upon not unrcasonalde grounds. The name 
scerns to have first reached the Greeks through 
the Scytliians of the lower Dnieper and Dm, who 
ajiplied it to a non-Scythic population. Whether 
this non-Scythic population used it themselves, 
and whether it was limited to them by the Scy¬ 
thians, is uncertain. It was a name, too, which 
the Getao used ; also one used by some of the Pan- 
nonian populations. It was, probably, the one which 
the Sarinatians themselves used partially, their neigh- 
hour.s generally, just like Galli, Graeci, and many 
others. 

More important than the origin of the name are 
the questions concerning ( 1 ) the area, ( 2 ) the po¬ 
pulation to which it applied. Our chief authority 
on this point is Ptolemy; Strabo’s notices are inci¬ 
dental and fragmentary. 

The area given by Strabo to the Galatae and 
Germani, extends as far as the Borysthenea, or 
even the Don, the Tyrigetae being the most 
western of the non-German countries the south¬ 
east, and the Bastamae being doubtfnl,—though, per¬ 
haps, German (vii. p. 289). Of a few particular 
nations, such as the Jazyges, Hamaxobii, and Rox- 
olani, a brief notice is given, without, however, any 
special statement as to their SarmaWi or non-Sar- 
mathin allinities. In Asia, the country of the Sau- 
romatae is called the plains of the Sarmatae, as 
opposed to the mountains of Caucasus. The inor¬ 
dinate size given to Germany by Strabo well nigh 
obliterates, not only Sarmatia, but Scythia in Europe 
as well. 

Pliny’s notices are as Incidental as Strabo’s, and 
nearly as brief,—the development of Germany east- 
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wards being also inordinate. He carries it os far as 
the country of the Bastamae. 

The Germany of Tacitus is bounded on the east 
by the Sarmatae and Daci. The Sarmatae here are 
the population of a comparatively small area between 
the Dmvbe and Them, and on the boundaries of 
llwigary, Moldavia, and Gallida, But they are 
something more. They are the type of a large 
class widely spread both eastward and northward ; 
a class of equal value with that of the German!. 
This, obviously, subtracts something from the vast 
extent of the Germania of Strabo (which nearly 
meant Northern Europe); but not enough. The 
position of the Bastamae, Peucini, Venedi, and Finni, 
is still an open question. [Scythia.] 

This prepares us for something more systematic, 
and it is in Ptolemy that we find it. The Sakma- 
TiAE of Ptolemy fall into (1) the Eukopean, and 
(2) the Asiatic. 

I. SARMATIA EUROPAEA. 

The western boundary is tho Vistula; the nor¬ 
thern the Baltic, as far as the Venedic gulf and 
a tract of unknown country; the southern, tlie 
country of the Jazyges Metanastae and Dacia; the 
eastern, tho isthmus of the Crimea, and the Don, 
This gives us parts of Poland and Gallkia, Lu 
tkuania, Esthonia, and Western Russia. It in¬ 
cludes the Finni (probably a part only), and the 
Alauni, who are Scythians co nomine ('AAavyot 
SxiOai), It includes the Bastamae, the Peucini, 
and more especially the Venedi. It also includes 
tlio simple Jazyges, as opposed to the Jazyges 
Metanastae, who form a small section by them¬ 
selves. All these, with the exception of the Finni, 
are especially stated to be the ffreat nations of Stir- 
inatia (to which ^d the Roxolani and llamaxobii), 
as opposed to the Shaller ones. 

Of the greater nations of Samatia Europaea, tlie 
Peucini and Bastamae of Ptolemy are placed further 
north than the Peucini and Bastamae of his pre¬ 
decessors. By later writers they are rarely mentioned. 
[Venedi.] Neither are the Jazyges, who are 
the Jazyges Sarmatae of Strabo. These, along 
willr the Roxolani, lay along the whole side (SAt/i' 
tV wAevpdv) of the Maeolis, say in Kherson, 
Tauris and Ekaterinoslav. [Roxolani.] Ha- 
inaxobii is merely a descriptive term. It prob.ably 
was applied to some Scythian population. Pliny 
writes Hamaxobii aut Aorsi, a fact of which fur¬ 
ther notice is taken below. The Alauni, notwith¬ 
standing an *A\avvov opos, and other complica¬ 
tions, can scarcely be other than the Alani of Cau- 
Ciisus; tho dXK^ei'Tes *'A\auyoi [of the Periegesis 
(1. 302) are undoubted Scythians. Nestor, indeed, 
has a population otherwise unknown, c!allc<i Ulkzi, 
the ezi being non-radical, which is placed on the 
jyniester. It does not, however, remove the difficulty. 

The Peucini were best known as the occupants of 
one of the islands at the mouth of the Danube. 
They may also, however, have extended far into 
Bessarabia. So manifold are the changes that a 
word with Sarmatian or Scythian inflexion can 
undergo, that it is not improbable that Pcuc-ini 
may be the modem words Budjack and Bess, in 
Bess-SffsAna, The following are the actual forms 
which the name of the Pate-inacks, exactly in the 
country of the Pe«c-ini, undergoes in tho mediaeval 
and Byzantine writers. Tlar^iraKTrai, Pecenatici, 
Pizenaci, Pmcenates, Postinagi, Peczenjezi (in 
Slavonic), Petinei, Pednei (the nearest approach to 
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j Peucinu) Then, in the direction of Budziah and 
Bessi, Behnakije, PeUchnaldje, Pesdna-soWv (in 
Norse), Bisseni and Bessi, (Zeuss, Die Deut3ch€n,ifc. 
8. vv. pecinaci and Cumani). Tho Patzinaks were 
Scythians, who cannot be shown to be of recent 
origin in Europe. They may, then, have been the 
actual descendants of the Peucini ; though this is 
not necessary, for they may have been a foreign 
people who, on reaching the country of tho Peuc- 
ini, took the name; in such a case being Peiui-mi 
in the way that an Englishman is a Briton, i. e. not 
at all. The difference between the Peucini and 
Bastamae was nominal. Perliaps the latter were 
Moldavian rather than Bessarabian. Tho Atmoni 
and Siaones of Strabo were Bastamae. 

The geography of the minor nations is more 
obscure, tho arrangement of Ptolemy being some¬ 
what artificial. He traces them in two parallel 
columns, from north to south, beginning, in both 
cases witli the country of the Venedi, and taking 
the eastern bank of the Vistula first. The first 
name on this list is tliat of the Gythonea, south of 
the Venedi. It is not to be understood by this that 
the Venedi lay between the Gythones and the Baltic, 
so as to make the latter an inland people, but simply 
that the Venedi of the parts about Memel lay north 
of the Gythones of the parts about Elbing. Neither 
can this jKJople bo separated from the Guttonos and 
Acstyii, i. e. the populations of the amber country, 
or East Pmissia. 

The Finni succeed {Vvdwves ^Ira 4>iVvot). It is 
not likely that these Finn.s (if Finns of Finland) can 
have laid due south of East Pimssia ; though not 
impossible. They were, probably, on the cast. 

1'he Bulancs (Sulones ?), with the Phrugiin- 
diones to the south, and the Avareni at the head 
of the Vistula, bring us to tbe Dacian frontier. 
The details here arc all conjectural. Zenss has 
identified tho Bulanes with tlie Borani of Zosimu.s, 
who, along with the Goths, the Carpi, and tluj 
Unigundi, attacked the empire under Callus. In 
Nc.stor a population called -SV/i-iezi occupies a locality 
between the Dnieper and Dniester: but this is too 
far east. In Livonia, Henry the Lett gives pro¬ 
minence to the nation of tho Sclones, a likelier iden¬ 
tification. 

For Bulanes (siqqioRing this to bo the truer 
reading) the word Polyarte gives us the most plau¬ 
sible signification. Nestor uses it frequently. It is 
Pole, primarily meaning occnpanls of plains. 
Wherever, then, there were plains they might be 
Polyane; and Nestor actually mentions two divi¬ 
sions of them; the Lekhs, or Poles of tlie Vistula, 
and the Polyane of the Dnieper. 

The Phnigundioncs of Phdemy have always 
been a cmix geographicn. Name for name, they 
are so like Burgundiones as to have suggested the 
idea of a migration from Poland to Burgundy. 
Then there are tho Unigundi and Burgundi of 
the Byzantine writers (see Zeuss, s. vv. Borani, Uru- 
gundi), with whom the Ptolemaean population i.s, 
probably, identical. The writer who is unwilling to 
assume migrations unnecessarily will ask whetlier 
tho several Burgundys may not be explained on the 
principle suggested by the word Polyane, i. c. 
whether the word may not be the name of more 
than one locality of the same physical conditions. 
Probably, this is the case. In the Gemian, and 
also in tbe Slavonic languages, the word Favryuni, 
Fergund, Vergunt, Viryvnda, Virgunndia, and 
Viramwm, mean hiWrange,forestf elevated tract. 

3n 2 
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Of these there might be anyamount,—their occur 
rence in different and distant parts by no means 
implying migrations. 

The Avareni may bo placed in GalUcia. 

South of them come the Ombrones, and the 
Anarto*phracti. Are these the Arnartes of Caesar ? 
The Anartes of Caesar were on the eastern confines 
of the Hercynian forest Gall. vi. 24, 25), con 
terminous with the Daci, a fact whicli, taken along 
with the physical conditions of tlie country, gives us 
Western Gallicia, or Austinan Silesia, for the Anar- 
to-phracti. Then come the Burgiones, then the Ar- 
fiiactac (compare with Aorst), then the Saboki, then 
the Piengitae, and then the Bessi, along the Car- 
jmfhian 3fountains. Gallicia, mth parts of Volhynia, 
and Podolia give us ample room for these obscure, 
Hixl otherwise unnamed, populations. 

The populations of the second column lie to the 
cast of those just enumerated, beginning agiiin 
witli the Venedi {yirh rovs Ovevddas irdXiv). Vihm, 
Grodno, with parts of Minsk, Volhynia, Podolia, 
and Kiev give us an area over which we have six 
names to distribute. Its southern boundary are the 
rcuciniafi mountains {liukhovinia ?). 

(1.) The Giiliudae. — These are carried too far 
ciiHt, i. 0 . if we are right in identifying tliem with 
the Galinditae of the Galandia and Golenz of the 
middle ages, who are East Prussians on the Spir- 
ding Lake. 

(2.) Tlie vSudeni.—These, again, seem to bo the 
*Sw(to-viLae (t he termination is non-radical in several 
Prussian names) conterminous with the Galinditae, 
but to the north-etust of them, Tlwir district is 
called Sudovia. 

(3.) The tStavani—Concerning these, wo have 
the startling statement, that they extend as far as 
t he Alauni (.u^xP* ’AAaiVwj/). Is not ''AKavvoi 
an erroneous name developed out of some form of 
Va\lv-hai f The extension of either tl>e Stavani to 
Caucasus, or of the Alani to Prussia, is out of the 
<luesiion. 

(4.) The Igylliones.— Zeuss has allowed himself 
(i». V. Jaziuingi) to bold that the true form of this 
word is 'Irxr/yiwves, and to identify this with a 
name that appears in so many forms as to make 
almost any conjecture excusable, — Jazwingi, Jne- 
irinyi, Jaezwingi, Jeciuesin, Getuiuzitae, Getwezitae, 
Jentuisumes, Jentmsi, Jnciniiones, Jalwjazi, Jat- 
wjvzi, or Oetivesia, and Gotwezm, all actual forms. 
I'lio area of the iwpulation, which was one of the 
most powerful brancljcs of the Lithuanian stock in 
the i;3th century, was part of Grodno, 3finsk, and 
Volhynia, a locality that certainly suits the Igyl- 
lioiies. 

(5.) The Costoboci in Podolia. 

(6.) The Tninsmontani. — This is a name from 
the Latin of the Darians,—inn haps, fcowtwer, a trans¬ 
lation of tlio common Slavonic Za-volovskaje, i. e. 
over-the-watcrshed. It was applied, pcrhaj)S, to 
the population on the northern frontier of Dacia in 
general. 

The third list, beginning also with the Venedi, 
follows the lino of the Baltic from Vilna and Ctrur- 
tand towards Finland, and then strikes inland, ejist- 
wards and southwards. Immediately on the Venedic 
gulf lie the 

(1) Veltae (OH^Krai). Word for word, this is the 
Vylte, and WUzi of the middle ages ; a form which 
.appears as early os Alfred. It was German, i. e. 
applied by the Franks to certain Slavonic population. 
It was also native, its plural being WekXabi. Few I 
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nations stand out more prominently than these 
Wilts of the Carlovingian period. They lie, how¬ 
ever, to the west of Prussia, and indeed of Pome¬ 
rania, from which the Oder divided them. In short, 
they were in Afecklenhurg, rather than in Livonia 
or Esthonia, like the Veltae of Tacitus. Word for 
word, however, the names are the same. The sy¬ 
nonym for these western Wiltae or Welatdbi was 
Liut-iei {Luticsx). This we know from special evi¬ 
dence. A probable synonym for the Veltae of Tacitus 
wtis also some form of Lit-, This we infer from 
their locality being part of the present Ze74*uania 
and Zc^-land. Add to this that one writer at least 
(Adam of Bremen) places Wilzi in the country of 
Ptolemy’s Veltae, The exact explanation of this 
double appearance of a pair of names is unknown. 
It is safe, however, to place the Veltae in Lett-\nnd, 
i. e. in the southern parts of Livonia, and probably 
in parts of Lithuania Proper and Courland. Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogeneta mentions them as Veltini. 
North of the Veltae — 

(2.) The Osii (Ossii), probably in the isle of 
Ocsel. It should be added, however, the root ves-, 
wee-, appears frequently in the geography of I^russia. 
Osilii, as a name for tlie occupants of Oesel, apjHjars 
early in mediaeval liistory. 

(3.) The Carbones, north of the Osii. This is a 
name of many explanations. It may be the Finn 
word for foreM = Carbo. It may bo the root Cur- 
(or A-r), wliich appears in a great number of Film 
words,— Coralli {Karelian), Cur- (in Cur-laiuX)^ 
Kur~ (in Kur-sk), &c. The forms Curones and 
Curonia {Courlaiul) approach it, but tlic locality is 
smith instead of north. It more probably=Aar-cl»a. 
It almost certainly shows that wo have passed from 
the country of the Slavonians and Lithuanians to 
that of the Esthonians, Ingrians, and Finlanders. 
Then, to the east, — 

(4.) Tho Kar-eotae. — Here the Kevr- is tlio 
common Finn root as before. Any part of the go¬ 
vernment of Novogorod or Olonetz might have sup¬ 
plied the name, tho present Finns of both belonging 
to the Aarelian division of tho name (the -el- being 
non-radiciil). Then — 

fi, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, &c.) The Sali, .south of 
whom the Agathyrsi, then the Aorsi and I’agy- 
ritae, south of whom the Savari, and Bonisci as 
far as tho Rhipaean mountains. Then tho Akibi 
and Naski, soutli of whom the Vibiones and Idrae, 
and south of the Vibiones, as far as the Alauni, 
the Sturni. Between the Alauni and Hamaxobii 
the Karyones and Sargatii. At the bend of tlio 
Tanais the Ophlones and Tanaitae. 

There are few points in this list which are fixed. 
The bend of the Tanais (=/>on) would place tho 
Ophlones in Rkaterinoslav. The Borusci, if they 
reached the Rhipaean mountains, and if these were 
the Urnlianx!\.\\iev than the Fa/cfoirange,musth.ave 
extended far beyond both European and Asiatic 
Stirniatia. The Savari bear a name very like one 
in Nestor — the Sjevera, on the Desna, Sem, and 
Sida ,— a word that may merely mean northern. It 
is a name that reappears in Caucasus—Sabeiri. 

The Aorsi may be tho Ersad (the d is inflex¬ 
ional), a branch of the Mordvins, occupant at tho 
present time of a tract on the Oka. The Pa-gyritae 
may have been the tribes on {po=on) theGerrhus, 
such compounds being common in Slavonic, e. g. 
Po-labi (o?i the h]lbc), Po-moraiila (on the sea),&;c. 
The whole geography, however, is indefinite and uu- 
certain. 
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For Agath'^si^ see Hui9Ni. The Sargatii are 
mentioned in Ftolemy. 

South of the Tanaitae came the OsuU (? SuUvnzi 
of Nestor)) reaching as far as the Roxolani, i. e. 
occupying parts of Clwrson and Ekaterinoslav, 

Between the Roxolani and Hamaxobii the 
Bhakalani and Exobugitae. The statement of PJiny 
that the Hamaxobii were Aorsi, combined with simi> 
larity of name between Aorsi and Ersad, will not 
help us here. The Ersad are in the governments 
of Pema and Tamlov; the direction of the Ha¬ 
maxobii is more westward. Bhakalani seems but 
another form of Roxolani. In Exo-ll> 2 ^-itao the 
middle syllable may give us the root B^ig, the 
modern name of the Hypanis. It has been surmised 
that this is the case with Sa-&oA;-ae, and Costo-6oc-i. 
The locality would suit. 

Between the Peucini and Bastemac (this differ¬ 
ence between two nations otherwise identified creates 
a complication) lie the Carpiani, above whom the 
Gevini and Budini. 

The Carpi must have been near or on the Caiya- 
thian Mountains. They appear as a substantive 
nation in the later history of Rome, in alliance with 
the Sarmatae, &c. of the Dacian frontier. We have 
a Victoria Carpica Arpi; Carpiani and KapiroSd- 
Kai (which Zeuss renders Carpathian Dacians) are 
several forms of this name [CAiiri]. They, along 
with the Costoboci, Armadoci, and Astingi, appear as 
the most important frontagers of Northern Dacia. 

Between the Basternae and Roxolani the Chuui, 
and under their own mountains rh XBia 6pr}) 
the Amadoci and Navari, and along the lake 
(marsh) of Byke the Torekkadae, and along the 
Achillaean Course (’AxiAAcwr hp6pov) the Tauro- 
acythae, and south of the Bastarnae in the direction 
of Dacia the Ta^ri ^nd south of them the Tyran- 
gctae. * '• 

For Tauroscythae and Tyrangetae. see s. vv. and 
Scythia. 

Tagri looks like a modified form of Zagora {tra- 
montane)^ a common Slavonic geographical name, 
applicable to many localities. 

The Amadoci occupied tSla 6pt\, or the Mons 
Amatlocus of Ptolemy. There was also a Klfivi] 
This juxta-position of a mountain and 
hike (pool, or swamp, or fen) should fix their locality 
more closely than it does. Their history connects 
them with the Costoboci. (Zeuss, s. vv. Costo- 
bocif Amadoci,') The physical conditions, how¬ 
ever, come out less clearly than our present topo¬ 
graphical knowledge of Podolia^ Minsky &c. explains. 
For the Navari see Neuri. 

The name Chuni is important. [See Hunni.] 

In Torek-kad-ae and Exo-bug-itae we have two 
elements of an apparent compound that frequently 
occurs in Scytho-Sarmatian geography— Tyn-get-ae^ 
&c., Costo-bok-i, Sa-boed, The geography is quite 
compatible in the presence of these elements. 

Rivers. —From the Vistula eastwards, the Chro- 
nns, the Rhubon, the Turuntus, the Chersinos,—the 
order of the modem names being the Pregel^ Mentely 
Pma^ A a, and Neva, For the drainage of tho 
Black Sea, see Scythia. 

Mountains. —Peace, the Montes Amadoci, the 
Mons Budin 08 , the Mons Alaunus, the Mons Car- 
pathus, the Venedic mountains* the Rbipaean moun¬ 
tains. None of these are definitely identified. It is 
difficult to say how Ptolemy named the most im¬ 
portant rangft of so fiat a tract as Russia, viz., the 
Valdai On the other hand, the names of 
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his text iRiply more mountains than really exist. 
All his mountains were, probably, spurs of the Car¬ 
pathians, just as in Sarmatia Asiatica they were of 
Caucasus. 

TowNs.--See Scythia. 

II. SARMATIA ASIATICA. 

The boundaries are—the Tanais, from its sources 
to its mouth, European Sarmatia from the sources 
of the Tanais northwards, the Maeotis and Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus, the Euxino as far as the river 
Corax, the range of Caucasus, tho Caspian as far 
as the river l^ana, the Volga as far as its bend 
(Scythia being on the east of that river), — and on 
tho north an Unknown Land. Without knowing the 
point at which this terra incognita begins, it is 
impossible to give the nortliorn limits of Sarmatia 
Asiatica. It is included, however, in the govern- 
inents of Caacasvs, Circassia, Astrakhan, Don 
Kosaks, Saratov, Simbirsk, Kazan, Viatka, Kos¬ 
troma, Vladimir (?), Nizhni Novogorod, Riazan 
(?), Tambov, and Penza; all the governments, in 
short, on the water system of the Volga; a view which 
makes the watershed between the rivers that empty 
themselves into the White Sea and the rivers that 
fall into the Caspian and Euxine a convenient pro¬ 
visional boundary. 

For the obscure geography of Asiatic Sarmatia, 
the bend of the Tanais is our best stiirting point. 
To tho north of it dwelt tho Perierbidi, a groat 
nation; to the south the laxainatae, tho former in 
Don Kosaks, Voronezh, and Tambov, Saratov, the 
latter in Ast/imkhan. North of the Perierbidi come 
the Asaei, the Suardeni, the Zacatae, the Hip- 
pophagi Sarmatao, tho Modocae, the Royal Sar- 
inatians, the Hyperborean Sarmatians, the Un¬ 
known Land. In Kazan and Simbirsk we may place 
the Chacnides, and on the east of the Volga tho 
Phtheirophagi and Materi. The Nr^crioinis 
must 1)0 at tho mouth of tho Volga. If so, the 
order in which tho names have been given is from 
north to south, and the Phtheirophagi are in 
Eastern Kazan, the Materi in Saratov. 

The remaining j)opulations are all (or nearly all) 
in the governments of Caucasus and Circassia, in 
the northern spurs of the Caucasian range. They 
are the Siraceni, the Pscssii, the Thyineotae, tho 
Turambac, the Asturicani, the Arichi, tho Zicchi, 
tho Conapoeni, the Meteibi, the Agoritae, the 
Melancblaeni, the Sapothraeni, tho Scymuitae, tho 
Amazones, the Sunani, tho Sacani, the Orinaei, 
the Vali, the Servi, the Tusci, tho Diduri, tho 
Vodae, the Olondae, the Isondae, the Gerrhi. The 
Achaei, Kerketi, Heniochi, Suanocolchi, and Sa- 
naraei are truly Caucasian, and belong to tho 
geograpliy of the mountain range rather than tljo 
Sannatian plains and steppes — for such they arc 
in physical geography, and such was the view of 
Strabo, so far as he noticed Sarmatia at all. 

It is diflScult to determine the source of Ptolemy’s 
information, difficult to say in what language we 
are to seek for the meaning of his names. Tho 
real populations, as they actually existed, were not 
very different from those of the Herodotean Scythia; 
yet the Herodotean names are wanting. These wore, 
probably, Scytliian, — the northern populations to 
which they applied being Ugrian. Are the names 
native ? For tho parts due north of Caucasus they 
may be so; indeed it is possible that the greater 
number of them may be due to a Caucasian source. 
At tho present time, when wo are fairly supplied witk 
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daia both as to the names by which the popala- 
tions of the parte in question designate themselves, 
as well as those by which they are designated by 
their neighbours, there are no satisfactory identifica¬ 
tions at all. There are some that we may arrive 
at by a certain amount of assumption; but it is 
doubtful whether this is legitimate. In the names, 
for instance, beginning with sa- (-Sa-boci, &c.) we 
may see the Slavonic for tram; in those with po- 
tho Slavonic cul, — both of which are common in 
the geographical terminology of the Russians, &c. 
But those are uncertain, as are the generality of 
the other coincidences. 

In Siberia, for instance, a Samoyod tribe is named 
MoU)r~zi: name for name, this may be Materi ; 
whether, however, it denote the same population is 
another question. 

Are the Sarmatiae of Ptolemy natural divisions ? 
Subject to an hypothesis, which M-ill be just stated 
in the present article, but which will be exhibited in 
full in Scythia, the Sarmatiae of Ptolemy are ob¬ 
jectionable, both for what it contains and what it 
omits. The whole of Asiatic Sarmatia is, more 
or lessj arbitrary. It seems to be a development 
of the area of the Herodotean Sauromatae. In the 
north it comprised Finn or Ugrian, in the south 
Circassian and Georgian, populations. Ihe Alauni 
were Scythian, as wore several other tribes. It is 
therefore no ethnological term. Neither are its 
bound>ij:ies natural, if wo look at the physical con¬ 
ditions of the country. It was defined upon varying 
and different principles,—sometimes with a view to 
jjhysical, sometimes to ethnological, sometimes to 
political geograi>hy. It contains nwre than a natural 
Sannaliu. 

On the other hand, the Vistula was no ethnological 
lino of demarcation. The western half of Poland 
wiw Sarmatian, in respect to its climate, surface, and 
the manners of its inhabitants. The Lygii, however, 
having been made part of Germania, remained so in 
the eyes of Ptolemy. That the populations on each side 
of the Lower Vistula, i. e. of West and East Pr^ts- 
sia, were the same, is certain; it is certain, at least, 
that they were so at the beginning of the historical 
period, and all inference leads us to hold that they 
were so before. The Vistula, however, like the Rhino, 
was a good natural boundary. 

Tlie Jazyges Metanastao were most probably Sar- 
jnatian also. Pliny calls them Jazyges Sarmatae 
(iv. 25); the name Metanastao being generally in¬ 
terpreted removed. It is, however, quite as likely 
to bo some native adjunct misundersto^, and adapted 
to the Greek language. 

The other Jazyges (i. e. of the Maeotis) suggested 
the doctrine of a migration. Yet, if the current in¬ 
terpretation be right, there might be any amount of 
Jazyges in any part of Sarmatia. It is tlie Slavonic 
for language, and, by extension, for the people who 
speak a language:—“a po Ocje rjejo, gde wteczet' 
w Welgu, jaz^k swoj Muroma, i Czeremisi swoj 
jazif/k, e Mordwa swoj ’’ — translated, “On 

the Oka river, where it falls into the Volga, a 
particular people, the Muroma, and the Tsheremis, 
a peculiar people, and the Mordwins, a peculiar 
people.” (Zeuss, s. v. Osfjinnen). Hence it has at 
least a Slavonic gloss. On the other hand, it has a 
meaning in the Magyar language, where Jassag 

bowman, a fact which has induced many scholars 
to believe that there were Magyars in Hungary before 
the great Magyar invasion, indeed before the Hun. 
Be as it may, the district of the Jasyges Me- 
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tanastae is called the Jassag district at the present 
moment. 

More than one of the Dacian populations were 
Sarmatian,—tlic difference between Dacia, the name 
of the Roman Province, and Sarmatia, the country 
of an independent and hostile population, being 
merely political. Indeed, if we look to the distri¬ 
bution of the Sarmatae, their south-eastern limit 
must have the parts about Tormi. [See Sauroma- 
TATS.] Here, however, they were intrusive. 

Ethnology. — The doctrine upon this point is 
merely stated in the present notice. It is developed 
in the article on Scythia. It is to the effect that, 
in its proper application, Sarmatian meant one, 
many, or all of the north-eastern members of the 
Slavonic family, probably, with some membera of 
the Lithuanic, included. 

History. —The early Sarmatian history is Scy¬ 
thian as well [Scythia], and it is not until Pan- 
nonia becomes a Roman province that the Sarmatian 
tribes become prominent in history, and, even then, 
the distribution of the several wars and alliances be¬ 
tween the several nations who came under the ge¬ 
neral denomination is obscure. In doing this there 
is much that in a notice like the present may be 
eliminated. The relations of the Greeks and earlier 
Romans with Sarmatia wore with Scythia and tlie 
Getae as well, the relations of the latter being with 
the provincials of Pannonia, with the Marcomanni, 
and Quadi, &c. Both are neighboui*s to a tribo 
of Jazyges. 

The great Mithridatic Empire, or, at any rate, 
the Mithridatic Confederacy, contained Sarmatians 
eo nomine, descendants of the Herodotean Sauro- 
matao. Members of this division it must have been 
whom the Marcus, the brother of Lucius Lucullus, 
chastised and drove beyond the Danube, in his 
inarch through Moesia. Those, too, it was with 
whom the Cis-Danubian nations in general were 
oflenest in contact,—Jazyges, Roxolani, Costoboci, 
&c., who though (almost certainly) Sarmatian in 
their ethnological affinities, are not, eo Tiomme, Sar¬ 
matian, but, on the contrary, populations with moro 
or less of an independent history of their own. 
Thirdly, the Sarmatians, who, in conjunction with 
Getae, Dad, Moesians, Thracians, &c., may have 
been found in the districts south of the Danube, 
must bo looked upon as intrusive and foreign to tho 
soil on which they are found. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the Sarmatae eo nomine fall into two divisions, 
divided from each other by the whole extent of tho 
Roman province of Dacia, the area of those of tlie 
east being the parts between tlie Danube and tho 
Don, the area of those of the west being tlie parts 
between the Danube and Theiss. Tho relations of 
the former are with the Scythians, Roxolani, the 
kings of Pontus, &c., over whom, some years later, 
M. Crassus triumphed. His actions, however, as 
well as those of M. Lucullus, so far as they were 
against the Sarmatae, were only accidental details 
in the campaigns by which liloesia was reduced. 
Tho whole of the Trans-Danubian frontier of 
Moesia, east of Viminiacum, was formed by Dacia, 

The point at which the Romans and Sarmatians 
would more especially come in contact was the 
country about Sirmium, where the three provinces 
of Pannonia, Illyricum, and Moesia joined, and where 
the pre-eminently Sannatian districts of the nations 
between the Danube and Theiss lay ribrthwards —^ 
pre-eminently Sarmatian as opposed io the Dacians, 
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on one side, and the Quadi, &c., of the Regnum 
Vannianum, on the other. In the general Pannonian 
and Dalmatian outbreak of a. d. 6, the Sarmatians 
of these parts took a share (Veil. Pat. ii. 110), as tliey, 
doubtlessly, did in the immediately previous war of 
the Marconianni, under Maroboduus; the Marco- 
manni, Quadi, Jazyges, and western Daci, and 
Sarmatae being generally united, and, to all appear¬ 
ances, the members of a definite confederacy. 

The Regnum Vannianum gives us the continuation 
of the history of these populations (a. d. 19—50). 
It is broken up; Va7mius (? the Bail) himself dis¬ 
placed, and Vangio and Sido, strongly in the interest 
of Rome, made kings of the parts between the Marus 
and Cusus (^Moravia) instead. To the Vannian 
confederacy (a Ban-at) the Sarmatae and Jazyges 
supply the cavalry, the occupants of the Banat 
itself the infantry (Tac. Annal. xii. 29). 

For A. D. 35, we find an interesting notice in 
Tacitus, which gives definitude to the Sarmatia 
Asiatica of Ptolemy. It is to the effect that, in a 
war with Parthia, Pharasmaiies entered into an 
alliance with the Albanians of the coast of the 
C.ispian and the Sarmatae Sceptuchi (? Ba(Tl\€iot). 
(Tac. Aim. vi. 33.) 

A. I). 69. Two pregnant sentences tell us the 
state of the Sannatian frontier at the accession of 
Galba: “ Coortae in nos Samiatarum ac Suevorum 
gentes; nobilitatus cladibus mutuis Dacus” (Hist i. 
2). The Suevi (who here mean the Quadi and 
Marcornanni) and Sarmatae (foot and horse) are 
united. Dacia is paving the way to its final subjec¬ 
tion. The Jazyges seem to fall off from the 
alliance; inasmuch as they offer their services to 
Rome, which are refused. The colleague of Sido is 
now Italicus, equally faithful to Rome. (Hist iii. 
5.) In the follo^g year it is Sarmatae and Bad 
wlio act togeths.i,^reateuing the fortresses of Moesia 
and Pannonia (iv. 54). 

An invasion of Moesia by the Roxolani took 
place A. D. 69. This is a detail in the history of 
tlie Eastern branch. 

The conquest of Dacia now draws near. When 
this has tiiken placo, the character of the Sarm.'itian 
area becomes peculiar. It consists of an independent 
strip of land between the Roman Province and 
Quado-Marcomannic kingdom (Banat); its political 
relations fluctuating. When Tacitus wrote the 6’e?’- 
mania, the Gothini paid tribute to both the Quadi 
and Smmatae; a fact which gives us a jwlitical dif¬ 
ference between the two, and also a line of separa¬ 
tion. The text of Tacitus is ambiguous: “ Partem 
tributorum Sarmatae, partem Quadi, ut alienigenis 
imponunt” (G^mw. 43). Were the Sarmatae and 
Quadi, or the Quadi alone, of a different family from 
that of the Gothini? This is doubtful. The differ¬ 
ence itself, however, is important. 

There were Sarmatians amongst the subjects as 
well as the allies of Decebalus; their share in the 
Dacian War (a. d. 106) being details of that event. 
They were left, however, in possession of a large 
portion of their country, i. e. the parts between the 
Vallum Romanum and tlie frontier of the Suevi, 
Quadi, or occupants of Regnum Vannianum; the 
relations of this to the Roman and non-Roman areas 
in its neighbourhood being analogous to that of the 
Decumates Agri, between the Rhine and Upper 
Danube. 

In the Marcomannic War (under M. Antoninus) 
the Sarmatae are as prominent as any members of 
tlte confederacy: indeed it is probable that some of 
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the Marcornanni may have been Sarmatae, under 
another name. This is not only compatible with 
the undoubtedly German origin of the name Marco- 
manni (Marchmen), but is a probable interpretation 
of it. German as was the term, it might be, and very 
likely was, applied to a non-German population. 
There were two Marches; one held by Germans for 
Rome and against the Sarmatians, the other held 
by the Sarmatians for themselves. The former 
would be a Marchj the other an Ukraine. In the 
eyes of the Gennans, however, the men of the latter 
would just as much be Marchmen as themselves. 
What the Germans in the Roman service called a 
neighbouring population the Romans would call it 
also. We shall soon hear of certain Borderers, 
Marchmen, or men of the Ukraine, under the name 
of Limigantes (a semi-barbarous form from Limes ); 
but they will not be, on the strength of their Latin 
names, Latins. The SolituJines Sarmatarum of the 
Roman maps was more or less of a Sannatian 
March. The Jazyges and Quadi are (as usual) 
important members of the confederacy. 

A. n. 270. Aurelian resigns the province of 
Dacia to the Barbarians; a fact which withdraws 
the scene of many a Sarmatian inrojid from the 
field of observations,— the attacks of the Barbarians 
upon each other being unrecorded. Both before 
and after this event, however, Sannatian inroads 
along the whole line of the Danube, were frequent. 
Sannatiaus, too, as well as Daci (Getae) were com¬ 
prehended under the general name of Goth in tlie 
reigns of Decius, Claudius, &c. Add to this tluit 
the name of Vandal is now becoming conspicuous, 
and that under the name of Vandal history wo 
have a great deal that is Sannatian. 

The most important effect of the c-cssion of Dacia 
wi\s to do away with tlie great block of Roman, 
Romanising, or Romanised territory which lay be¬ 
tween the Sarmatians of Pannonia and the Sanna- 
tians of Scythia. It brought the latter within tlu> 
range of the former, both being, then, the frontagers 
of Moesia. Add to tliis the fact of a groat change 
in the mnnenclature being effected. Tlio Genn.an 
portion of the Marcornanni (Thervings and Oru- 
tungs) has occupied parts of Dacia. The members 
of this section of the Gennan name would only know 
the Sarmatae as Vandals. Again, the Hun power 
is devcloj)ing itself; so that great material, as well 
as nominal, changes are in the process of develop¬ 
ment, Finally, when the point from which the Sar¬ 
matae come to bo viewed lias become Greek and 
Constantiuopolitan, rather than Latin and Roman, 
the names Slaveni and Servi will take prominence. 
However, there is a greiit .slaughter of the Sar* 
matians by Carus, on his way eastwards. Then 
there is the war, under Constantine, of the Sarmatae 
of the Border,—the Sannatae Limigantes, — a Ser¬ 
vile War. [See Limigantes.] The authors who 
tell us of this are the writers of the liistoi'ia Au- 
gusta and Ammianus; after whose time tlie name 
is either rarely mentioned, or, if mentioned, men¬ 
tioned on the authority of older writers. Tlie 
history is specific to certain divisions of the Sar- 
matian population. This was, in its several divi¬ 
sions, hostile to Rome, and independent; still, there 
were Sarmatian conquests, and colonies efiected by 
the transplantation of Sarmatae. One lay so far 
east as Gaul. ' 

“ Arvaque Savromatmi nuper metata colon! ” 

(Auson. MoseUa) 
3 N 4 
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applies to <me of these. There were more of them. 
The general rule, however, is, that some particular 
division of the name takes historical prominence, 
and that the general name of Sanmtia^ as well 
as the particular Sarmatae of the parts between 
Dacia and Pannonia, and those between Scythia 
and Persia, disappears. [See Vandali; Tiiaifa- 
lAE.] [R. G. L.] 

SARMA'TICA I'NSULA, an island at that 
mouth of the Danube called Kalonstoma (rh KaXhy 
ar6fxa). (Plin. iv. 24. s. 24.) [T. H. D.] 

SARMA'TICAE PORTAE (al ^apfiariKal 
Aa/, Ptol, v. 9. §§ 11, 1.5), a narrow pass of tha 
Caucasus, whence it is also called Caucasiae Portae. 
(Plin. vi. 11. s, 12, 15. s. 15.) From its vicinity 
to the Caspian sea, it was also called by some of the 
ancients Portae Caspiae (Suet. Nero^ 19), Claustra 
Oaspiarum (Tac. H. i. 6), and Via Caspia (Id. Ann. 
vi. 33); but Pliny (1. c.) notes this as an error; and 
the proper Portae Caspiae were in the Taurus 
(Forbiger, Geogr. vol. ii. p. 47, note 92). The Sar- 
maticao Portae formed the only road between Sar- 
inatia and Iberia. Ptolemy (Z. c.) distinguishes 
from this pass another in the same mountain, which 
he calls al *A\€dviai IlvAai (Portae Albaniae), and 
places the latter in the same latitude as the former, 
namely the 47th degree, but makes its longitude 3 
degrees more to the E. The Albaniae Portae are 
those on the Alazon, leading over the mountain from 
iJerbend to Berdan. At both spots there are still 
traces of, long walls 120 feet in height; and on this 
circumstance seems to have been founded a legend, 
prevalent in that neighbourhood, of the Black Sea 
iuid the Caspian having been at one time connected 
by such a wall. (Forbiger, Ibid. p. 55, note 13, b.; 
comp. Ritter, Erdkmde, ii. p. 837.) [T. II. D.] 
SARMA'TICI MONTES (XapfxariKh bpri), a 
range of mountains on the eastern frontier of Ger¬ 
many, mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 6, viii. 
10. § 2), according to whom it appears to have ex¬ 
tended north of the Danube as far as the sources 
of the Vistula, and therefore consisted of the 
mountains in Moravia and a part of the Car¬ 
pathians. [L. S.] 

SARMA'TICUM MARE (6 '^apixariKhs 
PtoL vii. 5. §§ 2, 6), a sea in the N. of Europe, 
washing the coast of Sarmatia, and which must 
thus have been the Baltic (Tac. Getvn. 45). But 
sometimes the Black Sea is designated by the poets 
under this name, as by Ovid {ex Pont. iv. 10. 38) 
and by Valerius Flaccus (Sarmaticus Pontus, viii. 
207.) [T. H. D.] 

SARMATINA, a town of Ariana, mentioned by 
Ammianus (xxiii. 6). It is probably the same as 
the Sannagana of Ptolemy (vi. 17. § 4), as both he 
and Ammianus place it next to Bitaxa, in the same 
province. [V.] 

SARMIZEGETHU'SA (ZapM*^ 7 «flou(ra, Ptol. 
iii. 8. § 9; Ztpfn(tyt6ov<nj, Dion Cass. Iviii. 9), one 
of the most considerable towns of Dacia, and the 
residence of the Dacian kings (fiaoiKuop, Ptol. I c.) 
It is called Sarmategte in the Tabula Pent, and Sar- 
mazege by the Geogr. Rav. (iv. 7). It is incontes¬ 
tably the same place as that called ra $acri\€ia AoucS>v 
by Dion Cassius (Ixvii. 10; Ixviii. 8), who places it 
on the river Sargetia (75.. c. 14); a situation which 
is also testified by ruius and inscriptions. At a 
later period a Roman colohy was founded here by 
Trajan, after he had expelled and killed Decebalus 
king of the Dacians; as is testified by its name of 
Colonia Ul^na Trajana Augusta, and may be inferred 
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from Ulpian (Dig. 60. tit 15.1. 1.), from whom wo 
also learn that it possessed the Jus Italicnm. It 
was the head-quarters of the Legio xixx. Gemina 
(Dion Cass. Iv. 23), and at first probably there was 
only a Roman encampment here (Id, Iviii. 9; Aur, 
Viet Coes. xiii. 4). Hadrian conferred an aqueduct 
upon it, as appears from an inscription (Gruter, p. 
177. 3; Orelli, No. 812), and that emperor seems to 
have retained the colony, on account of its nume¬ 
rous Roman inhabitants, when he resolved to 
abandon the rest of Dacia to the barbarians. From 
an inscription to Trajan and his sister Marciana, 
there would appear to have been baths here (Oroll. 
791). Sarraizegethusa occupied the site of the pre¬ 
sent Varhely (called also Gradischte), on the river 
Strel or Strey, about 5 Roman miles from the Porta 
Fcrrea, or Vulcan Pass. (Comp. Inscr. Gmter, p. 
272; Orelli,Nos. 831,3234,3433,3441,3527,3686, 
4552; Zamosc. Ann. pp. 40, 74; Marsili, Demub. 
tab. 24, 55, &c.; Ukort, iii. 2. p. 616, seq.; Zumpt, 
in Rhein. Mus. 1843, p. 253—259.) [T. H. D.] 

SARNEIUS (^dpvuos)^ a small stream of Hyr- 
cania mentioned by Strabo (x. p. 511), which, after 
rising in M. Coronus, flowed in a westerly direction 
into the Caspian. Professor Wilson considers that it 
must bo either the A trek or the Gurgan. [V.] 

SA'RNIA or SARMIA, is named in the Maritime 
Itin. among the islands of the Ocean between Gallia 
and Britannia. Supposed to be Guernsey. [G. L.] 

SARNUS (6 'S.apvds: Samo), a river of Cam¬ 
pania, flowing into the Bay of Naples. It has 
its sources in the Apennines, above Nuceria (Nocera)^ 
near which city it emerges into the plain, and, after 
traversing this, falls into the sea a short distance S. of 
Pompeii. Its present mouth is about 2 miles distant 
from that city, but we know that in ancient times it 
flowed under the walls of Pompeii, and entered the sea 
close to its gates. [Pompeii.] The change in its 
course is doubtless owing to the great catastrophe of 
A. 79, which buried Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
Virgil speaks of the Samus as flowing through a 
plain (quae rigat aeguora /S'a7’nzw, Aen. vii. 738); 
and both Silius Itallcus and Statius allude to it as a 
placid and sluggish stream. (Sil. Ital. viii. 638; 
Stat. Silv. i. 2. 265; Lucan, ii. 422.) According 
to Strabo it was navigable, and served both for the 
export and import of the produce of the interior to 
and from Pompeii. (Strab. v. p. 247; Plin. iii. 5. 
s. 9; Ptol. iii. 1. § 7; Suet. Clar. Rhet. 4.) Vibius 
Sequester tells us(p. 18) that it derived its name as 
well as its sources from a mountain called Sarus, or 
Samus, evidently the same which rises above the 
modern town of Samo, and is still called Monte 
Sara or Samo. One of the principal sources of tho 
Samo does, in fact, rise at the foot of this mountain, 
which is joined shortly after by several confluents, 
the most considerable of these being the one which 
flows, as above described, from the valley beyond 
Nuceria. 

According to a tradition alluded to by Virgil 
(1. c.), the banks of the Samus and the plain 
through which it flowed, were inhabited in ancient 
times by a people called Sarrastes, whoso name is 
evidently connected with that of the river. They 
are represented as a Pelasgian tribe, who settled in 
this part of Italy, where they founded Nuceria, as 
well as several other cities. (Conon, ap, Serv, ad 
Aen. I.C.; Sil. Ital. viii. 537.) But their name seema 
to have quite disappeared in the historical period; 
and we find Nuceria occupied by the Alfaterni, who 
were an Oscan or Sabellian race. [Nuckru.] 
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No trace is found in ancient authors of a town of 
the name of Sarnus; but it is mentioned by the 
Geographer of Ravenna (iv. 32), and seems, there¬ 
fore, to have grown up soon after the fall of the 
Roman Empire. [E. H. B.] 

SARON. [Sharon,] 

SARON. [Saronicus Sinus,] . 

SARO'NICUS SINUS (^apuyinhs K6\iros, Aes- 
chyl. Agam. 317; Strab. viii. pp. 335, 369, 374, 
380; ^apwvtKhs vSpoij Strab. viii. p. 335; 5ap«- 
vtKhu ir4Kayos, Strab. viii. pp. 335, 369; 'Xaptavh 
doKaacra^ Dionys. Per. 422; also called 2a\a(xiui~ 
aKb$ #f(jAwos, Strab. viii. p. 335: Gulf of Egina\ a 
gulf of the Aegaean sea, extending from the pro¬ 
montories of Sunium in Attica and Scyllaciiiri in 
Troezenia up to the isthmus of Corinth. The 
length of the gulf, according to Scylax (p. 20, 
Hudson), is 740 stadia. It washes the coasts of 
Attica, Megaris, Corinth, Epidaurus and Troczen, 
and contains the islands of Aegina and Salamis. It 
was said to have derived its name from Saron, a 
king of Troezen, who was drowned wliile hunting in 
a lagoon upon the Troczeiiian coast called Phoehaea 
and afterwards Saronis. (Pans. ii. 30. § 7; Etym. 
M. p. 708. 52; Leake, Morea, vol, ii.p, 448.) A 
Troezouian river Saron is also mentioned (Eustath. 
ad Dionys. Per. 422), and likewise a town of the 
Bamo name, (Steph. B. s. v.) Some derived the 
name of the gulf from (rapoouls, “ an oak.” (Plin. 
iv. 5. 8. 18.) 

SARPE'DON (SapTTTjScoj/ or 2,cipirr)bcovia &Kpa)f 
a promontory on the coast of Cilicia, 80 stadia to 
the west of the mouth of the Calycudnus, and 120 
from Selouceia. In the peace between the Romans 
and Antiochus the Great this promontory and Cape 
Calycadnus were made the frontier between the 
kingdom of Sj’ria and tho free countries of Asia 
Minor, (Stral p. 670; Ptol. v. 8. § 3; A|^ 
pian, Syr. 39 ; Pomp. Mela, i. 13 ; Liv. xxxviii. 
38; Plin. v. 22; Stadiasrn. Mar. Magni^ § 163.) 
It now bears tho name of Lissan-el-Kalipe. (Leake, 
Asia Minor, p. 203.) [C. S.] 

SARPEDO'NIUM PROM. {2apn7tMrj liKprj, 
ITcrod. vii. 58), the NW. extremity of the gulf of 
Molas, and due north of the eastern end of the island 
of linbros, now Cape Paxi. [J. R.] 

SARRASTES. [Sarnus.] 

SAKKUM, in Gallia, is placed by the Table be¬ 
tween Condate (^Cognac) [Condate, No. 5] and 
Vesunna (JPerigueux\ It is supposed to be Cliar- 
tnans, but the real distances do not agree with the 
numbers in the table. [C. L.] 

SARS, a river on the W. coast of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, between the Prom. Norium and the 
Minius. (Mela, iii. 1.) Incontestably tho modem 
Sar, which does not reach the sea, but falls into the 
ancient Ulla at Turris Augusti (^Porres de Este). 
(Comp. Florez, Esp. Sagr. xv. p. 41.) [T. H. D.] 

SA'RSINA (:idp(ripa, Strab.; Eth. Sarsinas: Sar- 
smd), a city of Umbria, situated in the Apennines, 
on the left bank of the river Sapis (Savio), about 
16 miles above Caesena. It seems to have been in 
very early times a powerful and important city, as 
it gave name to the tribe of the Sarsinates (2ap(rt- 
ydroi, Pol), who were one of tho most considerable 
of the Umbrian tribes. Indeed some authors speak 
of them as if they were not included in the Um¬ 
brian nation at all, but formed a separate tribe with 
an independent national character. Thus Polybius, 
in enumerating the forces of the Italian nations, 
speaks of the Umbrians and Sarsinates, and Plautus, 
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in ono passage, makes a similar distinction. (Pol. ii. 
24; Plaut. Mostell iii. 2. 83.) The Fasti Capito- 
lini, also, in recording the conquest of the Sarsinates, 
speak of tlie two consuls as triumphing de Sarsi- 
natibus,” without any mention of the Umbrians; 
but the Epitome of Livy, in relating the same event, 
classes them generally among tho Umbrians. (Liv. 
Epit. XV. ; Fast, Capit.) The probable conclusion is 
that they were a tribe of the Umbrian race; but 
with a separate political organisation. We have no 
particulai-s of tho war which ended in their subjec¬ 
tion, which did not take place till b. c. 266, so that 
they were one of the last of the Italian states that 
submitted to the Roman yoke. From this time 
Sarsina was certainly included in Umbria in tho 
Roman sense of the term, and became an ordinal^ 
municipal town, apparently not of much importance. 
(Strab. V. p. 227; Plin. iii. 14. .s. 19.) It derived 
its chief celebrity from its being tlie birthplace of 
the celebrated comic poet Plautus, w’ho was born 
there about n. c. 254, very shortly after tho Roniau 
conquest. (Hieron. Citron, ad 01. 145; Fest. s. v. 
Plains, p. 238.) Its territory contained extensive 
mountain p.astures, — whence it is called by Silius 
Italicus “ dives lactis ” (Sil. Ital. viii. 461),—as well 
as forests, which abounded in dormice, so much 
prized by the Romans. (Martial, iii. 58. 35.) Va¬ 
rious inscriptions attest the municipal rank of Sar¬ 
sina under the Roman Empire (Orell. Inscr. 4404; 
Grutcr, Inscr. p. 522. 8, p. 1095. 2); but its name 
is not again found in liistoiy. In the middle ages 
it sunk into complete decay, but was revived in tho 
13th century, and is now a Binall town of 3000 in¬ 
habitants, which retains tho ancient site as well aa 
name. [E. H. B.] 

SARTA ('Xdprr), Herod, vii. 122; Stoph. B. 5..r.)» 
a maritime town on the Singitic gulf between 
Singus and Ampclus Prom; now Kartdli. (Leake, 
North. Greece, vol. iii. p. 154.) [E. B. J.] 

SARUE'NA (JS,apovTiva), a town of Cappadocia, 
in the district Chamane or Chamanene, on the north¬ 
eastern slope of Mount Argaeus, celebrated for its 
hot springs (Ptol. v. 6. § 12; Tah. Peat., where 
it is called Arauena, whence Aquae Arauenae; lu 
Ant, p, 202, where its name is Sacoena). It is by 
some believed to be the modern Daslyan. [L. S.] 
SAUUNE'TESjthe name of an Alpine people(Plin. 
iii. 20. s. 24) in the valley near the sources of tho 
Rhine. There seems no re^lson to doubt the correct¬ 
ness of the name, and it may be preserved in-S<zr^a»j?, 
which is north of Chur, and between Chwr and tho 
Lake of Constam. In a passage of Caesar (^B. G. iv. 
10) he mentions the Nantuates aa a people in tho 
upper part of the Rhine, above the Helvetii. The 
name Nantuates [Nantuatks] is corrupt; and if is 
possible that the name Sarunetes should he iurits 
place. [G. I^] 

SARUS (2c£pos), one of the principal rivera in tho 
soutli-east of Asia Minor, having its sources in Mount 
Taurus in Cataonia. It first flows in a south¬ 
eastern direction through Cappadocia by the town of 
Comana ; it then passes through Cilicia in a south¬ 
western direction, and, after flowing by tho town of 
Adana, empties itself into the Cilician sea, on the 
south of Tarsus, after dividing itself into several 
branches. (Liv. xxxiii. 41.) According to Xenophon 
{Anah. i. 4. § 1) its breadth at its mouth was 3 plethra 
or 300 feet; and Procopius {de Aedif.v. A') 
it was a navigable river. (Comp. Strab. xii. p. 635; 
Ptol. V. 8. § 4; Appian, Syr. 4; Plin. vi. 3; Eu¬ 
stath. ad Dion. Per, 867, who erroneously calls it 
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Sinams.) The modem name of the Sams is Sihun 
or Seihcm, [L. S.] 

SARXA, a station on the road from Philippi to 
Heracleia {Pent. Tab.), to the N. of the Lake Cer- 
cinites, between Stryinon and Scotussa. Now Zihhna. 
(Leake, North, Greece, vol. iii. p. 227.) [E. B. J.] 
SASl'MA (^duTifia), a town of Cappadocia, 24 
Roman miles to the south of Nazianzus; the place 
contained the first church to which Gregory of Na- 
zianzus was appointed, and he describes it as a most 
miserable town. (It Ant p. 144; It Ilieros. p. 577; 
Hierocl. p. 700, with Wesseling’s note.) Some look 
for its site near the modern Bahhma. [L. S.] 
SASO (Sao-w, Ptol. iii. 13. § 47; 2a<rwi/, Strab. 
vi. p. 281), a small, rocky island, lying off the coast 
of Grecian Illyria, N. of the Acroceraunian promon¬ 
tory, and possessing a landing-place which served as 
a station for pirates. (Comp. Polyb. v. 110; Mela, ii. 
7; Plin. iii. 26. s. 30; Itin. Ant. p. 489.) It is 
still called Saseno, Saasono, or Sassa. [T. H. D.] 
SASPPRES, or SASPI'KI (Sdmretpey, 2a- 
c-Tr€ipol, Herod, i. 104, iv. 37, 40, vii. 79: Apoll. 
Rhod. ii. 397,' 1242; Steph. B. a. v.\ cf. Amin. 
Marc. xxii. 8. § 21), a Scythian people, dwelling to 
the S. of Colchis and N. of Media. According to 
Herodotus and Stephanus (ll. cc.) they wore an in¬ 
land people, but Apollonius places them on the sea- 
coast. They belonged to the 18 th satrapy of the 
Persian kingdom (Herod, iii. 94), and were armed in 
the same manner as the Colchians, that is, with 
wooden helmets, small shields of untanned hide, 
short lances, and swords (lb. vii. 79). The Pa¬ 
risian acholijist on Apollonius derives their name 
from the abundance of supplies found in their coun¬ 
try. The Sfispeires appear to have inhabited that 
district of Georgia lying on the upper course of the 
river Cyrus, in which Tijiia lies, which is still called 
Tachin Kartuel ,* and as the district contains seve¬ 
ral other places, the names of which begin with the 
syllable Tachin, Bitter conjectures that the Sa- 
spoires were identical with the eastern Iberians, re¬ 
specting whom the Greeks invented so many fables. 
(Ucnnell, Geogr. of Herod, p. 503; Bitter, Erdkimde, 
ii. p. 922; Biihr, ad Herod, i. 104.) [T. H. D.] 
SA'SSULA, a town of Latium, situated in the 
neighbourhood of Tibur, of which city it was a de¬ 
pendency. It is mentioned only by Livy (vii. 19) 
among the towns taken from the Tiburtines in b. c. 
354, and was probably always a small place. The 
site has been identified by Gell and Nibby with the 
ruins of an ancient town, at the foot of the hill of 
Siciliano, between 7 and 8 miles from Tivoli 
(Tibur). The mins in question, consisting of a line 
of walls of polygonal construction, surrounding a 
hill of small extent, unquestionably indicate the 
site of an ancient town; but as we know that the 
Tiburtino territory contained several other towns 
besides Empuium and Sussula, the only two whoso 
names are known to us, the identification of the 
latter is wholly arbitrary. (Gell, Top. of Rome, 
p. 394; Nibbv, Dintomi, vol. iii. p. 63.) [E.H.B.] 
SATACHTHA (SaT^x^o, or Ptol. iv. 

7. § 17), a place in Aethiopia, on the left bank of 
the Nile, probably near the present Korti, or else 
somewhat more to the S., near the half-destroyed 
village of Ambneote, [T. H. D.j 

SA'TALA (2dToAa), an important town of Ar¬ 
menia Minor, as may be inferred from the numerous 
routes which branched off from thence to Pontus 
and Cappadocia. Its distance from Oaesareia was 
325 miles, and 124 or 135 from Trapezus. The 
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town was situated in a valley surrounded by moun¬ 
tains, a little to the north of the Euphrates, and was 
of importance, being the key to the mountain passes 
leading into Pontus; whence we find that in later 
times the I^egio xv. Apollinaris was stationed there. 
In the time of Justinian its walls had fallen into 
decay, but that emperor restored them. (Ptol. i. 15. 
§ 9, v. 7. § 3, viii. 17. § 41 ; Dion Cass. Ixviii. 
18 ; Procop. de Aed. iv. 3 ; It Ant, pp. 181, 183, 
206, 207,216, 217; Notit Imp. ; Tab. Pent.) The 
site of this town has not yet been discovered with 
certainty, though mins found in various parts of the 
country have been identified with it by conjecture. 
(Tournefort, Voyages, Letter 21, c. 2. p. 17; Rennell, 
Asia Minor, ii. p. 219 ; Cramer, Asia Minor, ib 
p. 152, foil.) [L.S.] 

SATARCHAE, a Scythian people on the E. coast 
of the Tauric Chorsonesus, who dwelt in caves and 
holes in the ground, and in order to avoid the rigour 
of winter, even clothed their faces, leaving only two 
small holes for their eyes. (Mela, ii. 1.) They were 
unacquainted with the use of gold and silver, and 
carried on their traffic by means of barter. They are 
mentioned by Pliny under the name of Scythi Sa- 
tarchi (iv. 26). According to Ptolemy (iii. 6. § 6) 
there wjis a town in the Tauric peninsula called 
Sutarche (Sardpx’?)* which the scholiast (a<? foe.) 
says was subsequently called Matarcha(M(£Tapxa); 
but the account of the Satarchae living in caverns 
seems inconsistent with the idea of their having a 
town. Yet Valerius Fhccus also mentions a town 
—or perhajw a district—called Stvtarche, which, from 
his expression, “ ditant sua mulctra Satarchen,” wo 
may conclude to have been rich in herds of cattle. 
(Argon, vi. 145.) The same poet describes tbo 
Satarchae as a yellow-haired race. (lb.) [T.H.D.] 
SATPCULA {XarUoXa, Diod.: Eth. XariKo- 
Kav6s, Steph. B.; Saticulanus, Liv.; but Saticulus, 
Virg.), a town of Samnium, nearly on the frontiers of 
Campania. It is first mentioned at the outbreak of 
the First Samnite War (b. c. 343), when the consul 
Cornelius established his camp there, apparently to 
watch the movements of the Samnites in that quar¬ 
ter, and from thence subsequently advancing into 
their territory, was drawn into a defile, where he 
narrowly escaped the loss of his whole army, but 
was saved by the courage and ability of Decius. 
(Liv. vii. 32, 34.) Again, in b. c. 315, during the 
Second Samnite War, it was besieged by the Roman 
dictator L. Aemilius, and was considered of sufli- 
cient importance to engage a Roman army for nearly 
a year, when it was taken by Q. Fabius. The Sam¬ 
nites made a vigorous attempt to relieve it, but 
without effect, and it fell into the hands of the Ro¬ 
mans. (Id. ix. 21, 22; Diod. xix. 72.) From this 
time it continued in their power; and before the 
close of the war it was one of the places which they 
determined to occupy with a colony, which was es¬ 
tablished there in b. c. 313. (Veil. Pat. L 14; Fest. 
a. V. Saticnla, p. 340, M.) Livy does not notice 
the establishment of a colony there on this occasion, 
but he afterwards mentions it as one of the “coloniae 
Latinue,” which distinguished themselves in tho 
Second Punic War by tlieir zeal and fidelity. (Liv. 
xxvii. 10.) It is remarkable, however, that a few 
years before the name of Saticula is found among the 
towns that had revolted to Hannibal, and were re¬ 
covered by Fabius in b. c. 215. (Liv. xxiii. 39.) 
But it appears that all the MSS. have Austicula ” 
(Alschefski, ad foe.); and though this name is other¬ 
wise quite unknown, it ia certainly not safe to alter 
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it, when, by so doing, wo involve ourselves in a great 
historical difficulty; for the revolt of one of the Latin 
colonies is in itself most improbable, and was cer¬ 
tainly not an event to be passed over with such 
slight notice. The territory of Saticuluin (“ager 
Saticiflanus ”) is again noticed during the same war 
in conjunction with that of Trebula (Liv. xxiii. 14); 
but from the end of the Second Punic War all trace 
of it disappears. The name is not found in any of 
the geographers, and its site is extremely uncertain. 
But the passages in Livy (ix. 21, 22) seem to point 
to its being situated not far from Plistia, which may 
very probably be placed at Prestm near Sta AgaUi 
dei Goti ,* while the description of the march of Mar¬ 
cellos in B. G. 216, shows clearly that it must have 
been situated S. of the Vultumus, and probably in the 
valley at the back of Mount Tifata, between that 
ridge and the underfalls of Mount Taburnus. It 
may be added that such a position would be a very 
natural one for the Roman consul to occupy at the 
first outbreak of the Samnite wars, from its prox¬ 
imity to Capua, [E. II. B.J 

SATION. [Dassaretae, Vol. I. p, 756, a.] 
SATNIOEIS(2aTi/i(J6i5; Tiizla or Titsla)^ a small 
river in the southern part of Troas, having its sources 
in Mount Ida, and flowing in a western dira-tion 
between Hamaxitus and Larissa, discharges itself 
into the Aegean. It owes its celebrity entirely to 
the Homeric poems. (11. vi. 34, xiv. 445, xxi. 87; 
Strab. xiii. pp. 605, 606, who states that at a later 
time it was called :S,a<ppi6^ts.) [L. S.] 

SATRAE (^drpatf Herod, vh. 110—U2), a 
Thracian people who occupied a portion of the range 
of the Paiigaeus, between the Nestus and the Strymon. 
Herodotus states that they were the only Thracian 
tribe who had always preserved their freedom; a fact 
for which he aoc^ts by the nature of their country, 
— a mountaiii^k^'Tegion, covered with forests and 
snow —and by their great bravery. They alone of 
tlie Thracians did not follow in the train of Xerxes, 
wlion marching towards Greece. The Satrae were 
in possession of an oracle of Dionysus, situated 
among the loftiest mountain peaks, and the inter¬ 
preters of which were taken from among the Bessi,— 
a circumstance which has suggested the conjecture 
that the Satrae were merely a clan of the Bessi,— 
a notion which is rendered more probable by the fact 
that Herodotiis is the only ancient writer who men¬ 
tions them; whereas the Bessi are repeatedly spoken 
of. We may infer from Pliny’s expression, “ Bes- 
sorum multa nomina ” (iv. 11. s. 18), that the Bessi 
were divided into many distinct clans. Herodotus 
says that to the Satrae belonged the principal part 
of the gold and silver mines which then existed in 
the Paogaans. [J. R.] 

SA'TRICUM (EiA. 2arpiKav6s, Satricanus: Ca~ 
sale di Coned)^ an ancient city of Latium, situated 
on the frontier of the Volscian territory, between the 
Alban hills and the sea. This position rendered it 
a place of importance during the wars between the 
Romans and Volscians, and it is frequently men¬ 
tioned in history at that period. It appears to have 
been originally a Latin city, as Diodorus mentions 
its name among the reputed colonies of Alba, and 
Dionysius also includes it in the list of the thirty 
cities of the Latin League. (Diod. vii. Fr. 3; 
Dionys. V. 61.) Bat when it first appears in his¬ 
tory it is as a Volscian town, apparently a depen¬ 
dency of Antium. It had, however, been wrested 
from that people by the Romans at the same time 
with Corioli, Pollusca, ; and hence it is oue of 
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the towns the recovery of which by the Volscians is 
ascribed to Coriolanus. (Liv. ii. 39.) It seems to 
have continued in their power from this time till 
after the Gaulish invasion, as in b. c. 386 it was 
made the head-quart era of the Volscians and their 
allies on the outbreak of a war with Rome, and, after 
their defeat by Cainillus, was assaulted and taken 
by that general. (Id. vi. 7, 8.) It would appear 
that it must on this occasion have for the first time 
received a lioman colony, as a few years later (b. c. 
381) it is styled a “ colonia populi Romani.” In 
that year it was attacked by the Volscians in con¬ 
cert with the Praenestines, and, after an obstinate 
defence, was carried by assault, and the garrison put 
to the sword. (Id. vi. 22.) It is subsequently 
mentioned on two occasions as affording shelter to 
the Volscian annies after their defeat by the Ro¬ 
mans (Id- vi. 22, 32); after the last of these (b. c. 
377) it was burnt by the Latins, who considered 
thomselves betrayed by their Volscian allies. (Ib. 
33.) It was not till b. c. 348 that the city was re¬ 
built by the Antiates, wlio establislied a colony there; 
but two years later it was again taken by the Ro¬ 
mans under M. Valerius Corvus. The garrison, to 
the number of 4000 men, vrere made prisoners, and 
the town burnt and destroyed, with the exception of 
a temple of Mater MatnUi. (Id. vii. 27; Fast, 
Capit) A few years later it was the scene of a 
victory of the Romans, under C. Plautius, over the 
Antiates (id. viii. 1), and seemKS to have been soon 
after restored, and received a fresh colony, as it was 
certainly again inhabited at the commencement of 
the Second Samnite War. In b. c. 320, after the 
disaster of the Caudino Forks, the Satricans revolted 
from Rome and declared in favour of the Samniles; 
but they were soon punished for their defection, their 
city being taken by the consul Papirius, and the 
Samnite garrison put to the sword. (Liv. ix. 12, 
16; Oros, iii. 15.) From this time it seems to have 
continued subject to Rome; but its name disappears 
from history, and it probably sunk rapidly into de¬ 
cay. It is incidentally mentioned during the Second 
Punic War (b. c. 206) on occasion of a prodigy 
which occurred in the temple of Mater Matuta, 
already noticed (Liv. xxviii. 11); but it seems cer¬ 
tain that it ceased to exist before the close of the 
Republic. Cicero indeed alludes incidentally to tlie 
name in a manner that shows that the site at least 
was well known in his time (ad Q. Fr. iii. 1. § 4); 
but Pliny reckons it among the celebrated towns of 
Latium, of which, in his days, no vestige remained 
(Plin. iii. 5.6. 9); and none of the other geographers 
allude to its name. The site, like that of most of the 
Latin cities which disappeared at an early period, is a 
matter of much doubt; but several passages in Livy 
tend to prove that it must have been situated between 
Antium and Velitrae, and its site has been fixed 
with much probability by Nibby at the farm or ca~ 
salCj now called Conca, about half way between 
Anzo and VelleiH. The site is an isolated bill of 
tufo, of somewhat quadrangular form, and about 
2500 feet in circuit, with precipitous sides, and pre¬ 
sents portions of the ancient walls, constructed in 
much the same style as those of Ardea, of irregular 
square blocks of tufo. Tlie sites of two gates, one 
on the E. the other to the W., may also be distinctly 
traced. There is therefore no doubt that the site in 
question is that of an ancient city, and the position 
would well accord witli the supposition that it is 
that of Satricura. (Nibby, Dintomi di Roma^ vol. 
m.p.64, a.) [E.H.B.] 
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SATTALA. [Setae.] 

SA'TUBAE PALXJS. [Pomptinae Pauides.] 
SA'TURIUM. [Tauentum.] 

SATURN! PROMONTORIUM, a headland in 
Hispania Tarraconentsis, not far from Carthago 
Nova. (Plin. iii. 3. a. 4.) It must bo the aame 
promontory called ^Ko/jL€pa<rla &Kpa by Ptolemy 
(ii. 6. § 14). Now Cabo de Palos. n\ H. D.] 

SATU'RNIA (JXarovppla: Satumu^j an ancient 
city of Etruria, situated in the valley of the Albinia 
(^AJbegna)^ about 24 miles from its mouth. There 
is no doubt that it was an ancient Etruscan city; 
and as Pliny tells us that it was previou.sly called 
Aurinia (iii. 5. s. 8), it is probable that this was 
its Etruscan name, and that it first received that of 
Saturnia at the time of the Roman colony. But no 
mention of it is found in history during the period 
of Etruscan independence; and there is certainly no 
ground for the supp{)sition of Mliller that it was one 
of the twelve cities of the Etruscan League. (Mul¬ 
ler, Etrtisker, vol. i. p. 3.50.) Dionysius indeed 
mentions it as one of the cities founded by the Pe- 
lasgians, and subsequently taken from them by the 
Tyrrhenians and Etruscans (Dionys. i. 20); but 
though this is strong evidence for the antiquity of 
the city, there is no proof that it was ever a place of 
importance under the Etruscans; and it even seems 
probable that before the close of their rule, Saturnia 
had sunk into the condition of a subordinate tovvn, 
and a mere dependency of Caletra. At least it is 
rernarkabh that Livy, in speaking of the establish¬ 
ment of the Roman colony there, says that it was 
settled “ in agro Caletrano." (Liv. xxxix. 55.) 
The foundation of this colony, which was established 
in H. c. 183, is the only historical fact recorded to 
us concerning Saturnia; it was a “ colonia civium,*' 
and therefore would naturally retain its colonial 
rank even at a late period. Pliiiy, however, calls 
it only an ordinary municiiml town, but Ptolemy 
gives it the rank of a colony, and it is mentioned as 
such in an inscrifjtion of Imj)erial times. (Plin. iii. 
5. 8. 8; Ptol. iii. 1. § 49; Gruter, Tn8Ci\ p. 1093. 
8.) It is probable therefore that it received a fresh 
colony under the Roman Empire, though we have 
no account of the circumstance. But it seems not 
to have been a place of any importance, and the ex¬ 
isting remains which belong to this period are of 
little interest. 

The modern town of Saturnia, which retains the 
ancient site as well as name, is but a very poor 
jdaco; but its mediaeval walls are based on those of 
the ancient city, and the circuit of the latter may 
ho distinctly traced. It occupied the summit of a 
conical hill, suiTounded by steep cliffs, about 2 miles 
in circuit. Considerable portions of the walls re¬ 
main in several places: these are constructed of 
polygonal masonry, resembling that of Cosa, but 
built of travertine; they are supposed by Micali to 
belong to the Roman colony, though other writers 
would assign them to the Pelasgians, the earliest 
inhabitants of Saturnia. (Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. 
vol. i. pp. 152, 210; Dennis, Etruria, vol. ii. pp. 
308—310.) Numerous tombs are also found in 
the neighbourhood of the town, but which more re¬ 
semble the cromlechs of northern Europe than the 
more regular sepulchres of other Etruscan cities. 
(Dennis, 1. c. pp. 314—316.) [E. H. B.] 

SATYRI MONUMENTUM (rb l.ari,pov 
Strab. xi. p. 494), a monument consisting of a vast 
mound of earth, erected in a very conspicuous situa¬ 
tion on a promontory on the E. side of the Cim- 
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merian Bosporus, 90 stadia S. of Achillenm. It waff 
in honour of a king of Bosporus, whom Dubois do 
Montpdreux identifies with Satyrus I., who reigned 
B. c. 407—393. {Voyage autour du Caucase, v. 
p. 48.) The same authority (75. p. 36) identifies 
the mound with the hill Koukuoha. [T. H. D.j 
SATYRO'RUM I'NSULAE (tarip^v vrjaot, 
Ptol. vii. 2. § 30), a group of three Indian islands, 
lying E. of the Chersonesus Aurea, in the same de¬ 
gree of latitude as its southern point. They were 
said to be inhabited by a race of meu haviug tails 
like Satyrs; that is, probably, by apes resembling 
men. Perhaps the Anamba islands. [T. H. D.] 
SATYROTiUM PROMONTO'RIUM (^ordpwv 
&Kpop, Ptol. vii. 3. § 2), a promontory on the coast 
of Sinae (China), forming the southern extremity of 
the bay Theriades, and placed by Ptolemy directly 
under tlie equator. It is probably the present Cape 
St. James. (Forbiger, Geogr. ii. p. 477, note 
51.) [T. H. D.] 

SAVA. [Mapiiaritis.] 

SAVARI (l.avapoi, Ptol. iii. 5. § 22), a people in 
tlie N. of European Sarmatia, between the rivers 
Turuntus and Chesinus. Schafarik (Slav. Allerih. 
i. p. 212) identifies them with the a powerful 

Slavonian race which dwelt on fhc rivers Desna, Sem, 
and Sula, and possessed the towns Tschemigoio and 
Ljuhetsch, both of which arc mentioued by Con¬ 
stantine Porpbyrogenitus (de A dm. Imp. c. 9). The 
name of the Sjewen' does not occur in history after 
the your 1024, though their land and castles aro 
frequently mentioned subsequently in Russian annals. 
(Ibid., ii. p. 129.) [T. H. D.] 

SAVARIA. [Sabaria.] 

SAUOONNA. [Akar.] 

SAVIA (^aovia, Ptol. ii. 6. § 56), a town of the 
Pelcndones in Hispania Tarracouensis, the site of 
which is undetermined. [T. II. D.] 

SAVINGA'TES, a name which occurs in the in¬ 
scription on the arch of Susa, and is placed next to 
the Adanates, whom D’Anville supposes to be the 
same as the Edonates [Edenates]. His reasons 
for placing tho Savincates below Emhi'im and on 
the Durance, are not satisfactory. He finds a 
name Savines there, and that is all the proof except 
the assumption of the correctness of the position 
which he has assigned to tho Adanates, and the 
further assumption that the two people were neigh¬ 
bour. [G. L.] 

SAULOE PARTHAYNISA (2au\dyn UapBab^ 
viaa), this curiously mixed name which has passed 
into treatises of geography from tho editions of 
Isidorus in the Goographi Gracci Minores of Hudson 
and Muller, appears to have rested on a bad reading 
of the Greek text. Tho amended text of the passage 
in question is UapBinijvh axoTvoi k 4, ab\(vv 
(Mdor.Statk.Parth. c. 12), which is probably correct 
(see Geog. Graec. ed. Mliller, Paris, 1855.) [V.] 

SAUNARIA (^avvapla), a town of unknown site 
in Pontus Polemoniacus, is mentioned only by Pto¬ 
lemy (v. 6. § 10). [L. S.] 

SAUNIUM, a little river on tho N. coast of His- 
pauia Tarraconensis, in the territory of the Concani 
and Saleni; now Stya. (Mela, iii. 1.) [T, H. D.] 

SAVO. [Vada Sabbata.] 

SAVO (Savone), a small river of Campania, 
which appears to have formed the boundary between 
that country and Latium, in the most extended sense 
of the term. It is a small and sluggish stream 
(** piger Savo,” Stat. Silv. iv. 3. 66), flowing into the 
sea between Sinaessa and the mouth of the Vul> 
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ttimtia (Plin. iii. 5. a. 9), and was crossed by tlie 
Appian Way, a few miles from its mouth, by a 
l)ridge called the Pons Campanus, from its forming 
the frontier of that country. [E. H. B.] 

SAUBO'MATAE (^wpo/jidrai), probably the form 
which ihe root SarmaU took in the languages from 
which the information of the Greeks of the parts 
about Olbiopolis was derived. It is the only form 
found in Herodotus, who knows nothing of the later 
name Sarmatae. Wlien this latter term, however, 
came into use, Sauromatae, especially with the 
Roman writers, became archaic and poetical, or 
exotic. This is the case in the lino — 

“ Ultra Sauromatas, fugere hinc libet,” &c. 

(Juv. Sat. ii. 1), 

and elsewhere. 

The Greeks of the Bloch Sea would take the | 
name from either the Scythians or the Getae; and it i 
is probably to tlie language of the latter, that the I 
form belonged. Hence, it is a form of Samar- j 
tac, taken from one of the eastern dialects of 
Dacia by the Greeks (possibly having passed 
through a Scythian medium as well) as opposed to 
Sarmatae, which is from the western parts of the 
Dacian area, and adopted by the Romans. Its first 
and most convenient application is to the Asiatic 
branch of the Sarinatians. These may be called 
Sarmatians as well, as they are by Ptolemy. On the 
contrary, it is rare, even in a Greek author, to 
apply ^uroinatae to the Sarmatians of the Panno- 
nian frontier. The evidence as to the identity of 
the words is superabundant. Besides the internal 
])robability, there is the statement of Pliny—“ Sar- 
matae, Graccis Sauromatae” (iv. 25). 

With the writers of the Augustan age the use of 
the two forms Actuates. It is exceptional, how¬ 
ever, for a GrecK.'^ write Sarmatae, or a Roman 
Sauromatae. Exceptional, however, as it is, the 
change is frequent. Diodorus writes Sauromatae 
(ii. 44), speaking of the Asiatic branch; Strabo 
writes Sauromatae under the same circumstances; 
also M'hcn following Greek authorities. For the 
western tribes he writes Sarmatae. 

Os'id uses the term that best suits bis metre, 
giving Sarmatae the preference, cacteris jmrilms. 

“ Sarmaticae major Goticaeque froquenlia gentes.” 

{Trist. V. 7. 13.) 

“ Jam didici Gelice Sarmatieeque loqui.” 

^Ibid. V. 12. .58.) 

“ Strldula Sauromates p/austra bubulcus agit.” 

Qbid. iii. 12. 30.) 

The Sauromatae of Herodotus wore the occupants 
of a word evidently used in a technical sense, 

and perhaps the term by which liis informants trans¬ 
lated the Scythian or Sarmatiaii equivalents to our 
word March ,* or it may = $treet. The Bashkir 
country, at the present moment, is divided into four 
streets^ roads, or ways, according to the countries 
to which they lead. The number of these Aa|t€s 
were two; the first being that of the Sauromatae, 
bounded on the south and west by the Tanais and 
Maeotis, and extending northwards fifteen days’ 
journey. The country was treeless. The second 
that of the Budini, followed. This was 
a wooded country. There is no ncces.sity for con¬ 
necting the Budini with Sarmatae, on the strength 
of their both being occupants of a Ad^<y, All that 
comes out of Ih? text of Herodotus is, that the 
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Scythians near Olbiopolis knew of a of the 
Sauromatae and a Ad|ij of the Budini. The former 
seems to have been the north-eastern part of the 
Don Kozak country, with a portion of Saratov 
(iv. 21). 

When Darius invaded Scythia, the Sauromatae, Ge- 
loni, and Budini acted together, and in opposition to 
the Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi, Melanchlaeni, and 
Tauri; the former agreeing to help the Scythians, 
the latter to leave them to their fate. This suggests 
the probability that, politically, the Ad^tes were con¬ 
federate districts (Herod, iv. 119). 

The language of the Sauromatae was Scythian 
with solecisms, a statement which leads to the 
strange story of the Amazons (iv. 110—116), with 
whom the Sauromatae were most especially con¬ 
nected (iv. 117). The women amongst them re¬ 
mained unmarried until they had slain an enemy. 

The account of Hippocrates is substantially that 
of Herodotus, except that he especially calls the 
Sauromatae European and Scythian; though, at the 
same time, different from other nations. He makes 
the number, too, of enemies that the virgins must 
slay before they can marry, three. 

For further details, see Sarmatia. [R. G. L.] 

SAVUS (Sdos or 2doi/os: Save), a great and 
navigable tributaiy of the Danube; it has its sources 
in the Carnian Alps (Plln. iii. 28; Jomand. de 
Red). Get. 56), and, flowing in an eastern direction 
almost parallel with the more northern Dravus, 
reaches the Danube at Singidunum. A portion of 
its upper course forms the boundary between No- 
ricuin and Fannonia, but the whole of the lower 
part of the river belongs to the southern part of 
Fannonia, and some of the most important towns of 
that country, ns Siscia, Servitium, and Sirinium, 
were situated on its banka. (Strab. iv, p. 207, vii. 
p. 314; Appian, iii. 22; Ptol. ii. 16. § 1, iii. 9. § 1; 
Justin, xxxii. 3, 8, 16; Claud, de Land. Stilich. ii. 
192.) [L. S.] 

SAXA RUBRA (Prima Porta), a village and 
station on the Flaininian Way, 9 miles from Rome. 
It evidently derived its name from tlie redness of 
the tufo rocks, wliinh is still conspicuous in the 
neighbourhood of Prhui Poi'ta. The name is 
written “ A<i Rubras ” in the Tabnla, while Martial 
calls the place siniply “Kubrae;” and this form is 
found also in the.Tcru.salem Itinerary. (Martial, iv. 64. 
15; Itin. Ilier. p, 012.) But the proper form of it 
seems to have been Saxa Rubra, which is used both 
by Livy and Cicero. Theforincrmentions it during the 
wars of the Romans with the Voientes, in connection 
with the operations on the Cremera (Liv. ii. 49); 
and Cicero notices it as a place in the immediate 
vicinity of Rome, where M. Antonins halted before 
entering the city. (Cic. Phil. ii. 31.) It was 
there also that Antonius, tho general of Vespa.sian, 
arrived on his march upon Itomc, when he learnt tho 
successes of the Vitollians and the death of Subinus. 
(Tac. Hist. iii. 79.) At a much later period also 
(b. c. 32) it was the point to which Maxentius 
advanced to meet Constantine previous to the battle 
at the Milvian bridge. (Viet. Caes. 40. § 23.) 
Wo learn from Martial (1. c.), that a village had 
grown up on tho spot, as would naturally be the 
case with a station so immediately in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city. 

On a hill on the right of the Via Flaminia, a 
little beyond Prima Porta, are considerable ruins, 
which are believed to be those of the villa of Livia, 
known by the name of “ Ad Gallinas,” which 
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situated 9 miles from Borne, on the Via Flamiiiia. 
(Plin. XV. 30. B. 40; Suet. Galb, 1.) [E. H. B.] 

SAXETANUM, a place in Hispania Baetica 
(Itm. Ant p. 405), called Sex by Ptolemy 

(ii. 4. § 7), Hexi by Mela (ii. 6), and by Pliny (iii. 
8) Sexti Firmum Julium. It is the 'E^irapup 
“irdXis of Strabo (iii. p. 156). On the name see 
Casaubon (ad Strab, i. p. 50), and Tzschuck (ad 
Melam^ vol. ii. pt. 2. p. 447). It was renowned for 
its salt-fish. (Strab. iii. p. 156; Athen. iii. p. 121; 
Plin. xxxii. 11. s. 53 ; Mart. vii. 78, &c.) Now 
most probably Motril. (Cf. Florez, Esp. Sagr. xii. 
p. 101.) [T. H. D.] 

SA'XONES (]Sc£(o>'€s : Saxons), a German tribe, 
which, though it acted a very prominent part about 
the beginning and during the early part of the 
middle ages, yet is not even mentioned in ancient 
history previous to a. d. 287. In that year, we are 
told by Eutropius (vii. 13; comp. Oros. vii. 25), the 
Saxons and Franks infested the coasts of Armorica 
and Belgica, the protection of which was intrusted 
to Carausius. The fact that Pliny and Tacitus do 
not mention them in the country in which we after¬ 
wards find them, does not prove that they did not 
exist there in the time of those writers. For the 
inhabitants of the Cimbrian Chersonesus, where 
subsequently we find the Saxons, are mentioned by 
those writers only under the general appellation of 
the Ciinbri, without noticing any 8{)ecial tribes under 
separate names, Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 11; comp. Steph. 
B. ». V. ) is the first authority describing the ha¬ 
bitations of the Saxons, and according to him they 
occupied the narrow neck of the Cimbrian Cherso- 
nesus, between the river Albis (Elbe) and Chalusus 
(Trave), that is, the country now called UoUtein. 
Their neighbours on the south of the Albis were the 
Chauci, in the east the Suardones, and in the north 
the Singulones, Angli, and other smaller tribes of 
the peninsula. But besides tliis portion of the 
continent, the Saxons also occupied three i8land.s, 
called “ Saxon islands,” off the coast of Holstein 
(Sa^dvwv vf/<roj, Ptol. ii. 11. § 31), one of which 
was no doubt the inodeni Helgoland; the two others 
must either be supposed to have been swallowed 
up by the sea, or he identified with the islands of 
Dycksand and Vielschovel, which are nearer the 
coast than Helgoland. 

The name Saxones is commonly derived from 
Saks or Sachs, a battle-knife, but others connect it 
with seax (earth) or seat, according to which Saxons 
would describe the people as living in fixed seats or 
habitations, as opposed to the free or wandering 
Franks. The former, however, is the more probable 
origin of the name; for the living in fixed habitations 
was certainly not a characteristic mark of the ancient 
Suxons. 

They appear to have gradually spread along the 
north-western coast of Gennany, and to have gained 
possession of a large extent of country, which the 
Ravenna Geographer (iv. 17, 18, 23) calls by the 
name of Saxon ia, but which was certainly not in¬ 
habited by Saxons exclusively In a. d. 371 the 
Saxons, in one of their usual ravaging excursions on 
the coasts of Gaul, were surrounded and cut to 
pieces by the Botnan army under Valentinian (Oros. 
vii. 32; Amm. Marc, xxviii. 2, 5; comp. xxvi. 4, 
xxvii. 8; Zosim. iii. 1,6); and about the middle of 
the fifth century a band of Saxons led by Hengist 
and Horsa crossed over into Britain, which had been 
completely given up by the Romans, and now fell 
into the hands of the roving Saxons, who in con- 
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nection with other German' tribes permanently esta¬ 
blished themselves in Britain, and tliere developed 
the great features of their national character. (B^, 
Hist Eccles. i. 12). As the Romans never invaded 
the original country of the Saxons, we know of no 
towns or places in it, with the exception perhaps of 
the town of Treva (Tpijova) mentioned by Ptolemy 
(ii. 11. § 27). Besides those already mentioned, there 
are but few passages in ancient writers in which the 
Saxons are mentioned, such as Marcian, p. 53; Claud* 
de Land. Stil. ii. 255; Sidon. Apoll. vii. 90, 369. 
Among modern writers the reader may consult Kufahl, 
Be Saxonum Berlin, 1830,8vo., and the best 

works on the early history of England and Ger¬ 
many. [L. S.] 

SA'XONUM I'NSULAE. [Saxonks.] 
SCAIDA'VA, a town in Moosia Inferior, between 
Novae and Trimammium. Itin. Ant p. 222.) It 
is called Scedeba (^Kibeid) by Procopius (deAed, 
iv. 11). Variously identified with RaUmou and 
Rnstsehuch, [T. H. D.] 

SCA'LABTS, a town of Lusitania, on the road 
from Olisipo to Emerita and Bracara. (Urn. Ant. 
pp. 420, 421.) Pliny (iv. 21. s. 35) calls it a Ro¬ 
man colony, with the surname Praesidium Julium, 
and the seat of one of the three “ conventus juri- 
dici” of Lusitania. It is undoubtedly the same 
place which Ptolemy (ii. 5. § 7) erroneously calls 
^Ka\a€i(rKos, which is probably a corruption of 
l&KaKa€is ko\. (KoKcovla) The modern Santarem. 
(Cf. Weascling, ad Itin. 1. c.; Isidor. de Vvr. III. c. 
44; Florez, Esp. Sagr. xiii. p. 69.) [T. H. D.] 

SCALDIS (Schelde, Escant) a river in Nortli 
Gallia. Caesar (B. G. vi. 33), the first writer who 
mentions the Scaldis, says, when he was pursuing 
Ainbiorix, that he determined to go “as far as tiie 
Scaldis which flows into the Mosa (Maa^) and the 
extremity of the Arduenna ” (Arde?in€s). AH the 
MSS. quoted by Schneider (B. G. vi. 33) have tljc 
reading “ Scaldem,” “Schaldem,” “ Scaldim,” and 
other trifling varieties, except one MS. which has 
“ Sainbim ; ” so that, as Schneider concludes, wo 
cannot doubt that Caesar wrote “ Scaldis ” in this 
passage. Pliny (iv. 17) describes the Scaldis as 
the boundary between the Gallic and Germmiic 
nations, and says nothing of its union with the 
Mosa; “ A Scalde ad Sequanam Belgica; ” and “ a 
Scaldi incolunt extera Toxandri pluribus nominibus.” 
Stune geographers sufiposo that the Tabuda of 
Ptolemy is the Schelde. [Tabuda.] 

The passage of Caesar is most easily explained 
by supposing that he knew nothing of the lower 
course of the Schelde, and only reported what he 
heard. It is possible that the Ka^t Schelde was 
once the chief outlet of the Schelde, and it may have 
had some communication with the channels about 
the islands between the East Schelde and the lower 
course of the Mosa, which communication no longer 
exists. There is at least no reason for taking, in 
place of “ Scaldim ” or “ Scaldem,” the reading 
“ Sabin ” (5d§iv), from the Greek version of the 
Commentaries. 

The Schelde rises in France, in the department 
of Aisne. Below Antwerp it enters the sea by 
two aestuaries, the Hond or West Schelde and the 
East Schelde. r(j^ JL n 

SCAMANDER (^Kd/xajfbpos; Mendere Su, or 
the river of Bunarbaschi), a famous little stream 
in the plain of Troy, which according to Homer 
(//. XX. 74) was called Xanthus by the gods and 
Scamander by men; though it probably owed the 
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name Xanthus to the yellow or brownish colour of 
its water (comp. II, vi. 4, zxi. 8). Notwithstanding 
this distinct declaration of the poet that the two 
names belonged to the same river, Pliny (v. 33) 
mentions the Xanthus and Scamander as two distinct 
rivers, and describes the former as flowing into the 
Portus Achaeorum, after having joined the Simoeis. 
In regard to the colour of the water, it was believed 
U) have even the power of dyeing the wool of sheep 
which drank of it. (Aristot Amm. iii. 12; 
Aelian, i/wi. Anim, viii. 21; Plin. ii. 106; Vitruv. 
viii. 3,14.) Homer (Jl, xxii.147, &c.) states that the 
river had two sources close to the city of Ilion, one 
sending forth hot water and the other cold, and that 
near tliese springs the Trojan women used to wash 
their clothes. Strabo (xiii. p. 602) remarks that in 
his time no hot spring existed in those districts; he 
further asserts that the river had only one source; 
tliat this was far away from Troy in Mount Ida; 
and lastly that the notion of its rising near Troy 
arose from the circumstance of its flowing for some 
time under ground and reappearing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ilion. Homer describes the Scamander 
as a large and deep river (//. xx. 73, xxi. 15, xxii. 
148), and states that the Simoeis flowed into the 
Scamander, which after the junction still retained the 
name of tomander {II. v. 774, xxi. 124; comp. 
Plm. ii. 106; Herod, v. 65; Strab. xiii. p. 595). 
Although Homer describes the river as large and deep, 
Herodotus (vii.42) states that its waters were not suf¬ 
ficient to afford drink to the army of Xerxes. The 
Scamander after being joined by the Simoeis has 
still a course of about 20 stadia eastward, before it 
reaches the sea, on the east of Cape Sigeuin, the 
modern Kum Kale. Ptolemy (v. 2. § 3), and ap¬ 
parently Pomp. Mela (i. 18), assign to each river its 
own mouth, tb'''c3imoeis discharging itself into the 
sea at a point h^th of the mouth of the Scamander. 
To account for these dtscrepancica, it must bo 
assumed that even at that time the physical changes 
in the aspect of the country arising from the muddy 
dcpo.sits of the Scamander hud produced these 
ciVects, or else that Ptolemy mistook a canal for the 
Sciinmnder. Even in tho time of Strabo the Sca- 
iirtiiidcr reached tho sea only at those seasons when 
it wa.H swollen by rains, and at otlicr times it w'as lost 
ill marshes and sand. It wiis from this circumstance, 
that, even before its junction with the Simoeis, a canal 
was dug, which flowed in a western direction into 
the sea, south of Sigeum, so that the two rivers 
joined each other only at times when their waters 
were high. Pliny, -wlio calls the Scamander a na¬ 
vigable river, is in all probability thinking of the 
same canal, which is still navigable for small barges. 
Tlie point at which the two rivers reach the sea is 
now greatly changed, for owing to the deposits at 
the mouth, the coast has mtide great advances into 
tlie sea, and the Portus Achaeorum, probably a con- 
sidemble bay, has altogether disappeared. (Comp. 
Leake, Asia Min(yi% p. 289, foil., and the various 
works and treatises on the site and plain of ancient 
Troy.) [L. S.] 

SCAI^IA'NDRIA, a small town of Mysia, no 
doubt situated on the river Scamander in the plain 
of Troy (Plin. v. 33; Hierocl. p. 662, where it is 
called Scamandros). Leake {Asia Minor^ p. 276) 
conjectures that it stood on a hill rising below Bu- 
narbaschi. An inscription referring to this town is 
preserved in the museum at Paris (Choiseul-Gouflier, 
Voyage PUtoresque^ tom. ii. p. 288.) [L. S.] 

SCAMBO'NIDAE. [Athenak, p. 302, a.] 
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SCAMPAE. [Illyricum, Vol. II. p. 36, b.] 
SCAKDARIUM. [Cos.] 

SCANDEIA. [Cythera.] 

SCA'NDIA {SfcayBia) or SCANDINATIA. 
Until about the reign of Augustus the countries 
north of the Cimbrian Chersonesus were unknown 
to the ancients, unless we assume with some modem 
writers that the island of Thule, of which Pytheas 
of Massilia spoko, was the western part of what is 
now sometimes called Scandinavia, that is Sweden 
and Norway. Tho first ancient writer who alludes 
to these parts of Europe, Pomp. Mela, in the reign 
of Claudius, states (iii. 3) that north of the Albis 
there was an immense bay, full of large and small 
islands, between which tho sea flowed in narrow 
channels. No name of any of these islands is men¬ 
tioned, and Mela only states that they were inha¬ 
bited by the Hormiones, the northernmost of tho 
German tribes. In another passage (iii. 6) the 
same geographer speaks of an island in the Sinus 
Codanus, which, according to the common reading, 
is called Codanonia, or Candanovia, for which some 
have emended Scandinavia. This island is described 
by him as surpassing all others in that sea both in 
size and fertility. But to say the least it is very doubt¬ 
ful as to whether he alludes to the island afterwards 
called Scandia or Scandinavia, especially as Mela 
describes his island as inhabited by the Teutones. 
The first writer who mentions Scandia and Scandi¬ 
navia is Pliny, who, in one passage (iv. 27), like¬ 
wise speaks of the Sinus Codanus and its numerous 
islands, and adds that the largest of them was 
called Scandinavia; its size, he continues, is unknown, 
but it is inhabited by 500 pagi of Helleviones, who 
regard their island as a distinct part of tho world 
{alter Urrarum orbis). In another passage (iii. 
30) he mentions several islands to the cast of Bri¬ 
tannia, to one of which he gives the name of Scan¬ 
dia. From the manner in which ho speaks in this 
latter pa.ssage wo might be inclined to infer that ho 
regarded Scjuidinavia and Scandia as two diflfei«nlf 
islands; but this appearance may arise from tho 
fact that in each of the passages referred to lie fol¬ 
lowed diffc’-ent authorities, who called the stirno island 
by the two names Scandia and Scandinavia. Pto¬ 
lemy (ii. 1. §§ 33, 34,35) speaks of a group of four 
islands on the cast of the Cimbrian Chersonesus, 
which he calls the Sciindiae Insulae (i^Kai/S/bu v^crot), 
and of which the largest and most eastern one is 
called Scandia, extending as far as the mouth of 
the Vistula. In all these accounts there i.s the 
fundamental mistake of regarding Scandinavia as 
an island, for in reality it is connected on the north- 
ea.st with the rest of Europe. Pliny speaks of an 
immense mountain, Sevo, in Scandinavia, which may 
possibly bo Mount Kjolen, which divides Sweden 
from Norway, and a southern branch of which still 
bears tho name of Seve-Ryggen. The different 
tribes mentioned by Ptolemy .as inhabiting Scandia 
are the Chaedini {XaiSeii'ol), Phavonae {i^avdyai), 
Phiraesi {^ipalaot), Gutae (Fourai), Dauciones 
(AouaWes), and Lewoni (Afveuvot), At a later 
time, Jornandes {de Jieb. Get. p. 81, &(‘.) enume¬ 
rates no less than twenty-eight different tribes 
in Scandinavia. Tacitus does not indeed mention 
Scandia, but the Sitones and Suiones (whence tho 
modern name Swedes) must unquestionably be con¬ 
ceived as the most northern among the German 
tribes and os inhabiting Scandia {Germ. 44, 45). 
It is well known that according to Jornandes tlw 
Gotlis, and according to Paulus Diaconus (v. 2) tho 
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Longobardi, originally came from Scandinavia. It 
deserves to be noticed that the southern part of the 
supposed island of Scandia, the modern Sweden^ still 
bears the name Scania, Scone, or Schonen. Pliny 
(viii. 16) mentions a peculiar animal called achlis, 
and resembling the alcis, which was found only in 
Scandinavia. For further discussions about the va- 
nous tribes of Scandinavia, which all the ancients 
treat as a part of Germania Magna, see Wilhelm, 
Germanien, p. 343, &c.; Zeuss, Die Deutschen, <^c. 
pp. 77, 156, &c. [L. S.] 

SCA'NDILA, a small island in the northern part 
of the Aegaean sea, between Peparethus and Scyros, 
now Skandole. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 23; Mela, ii. 7. 
§ 8 .) 

SCANDINAVIA. [Scandia.] 

SCAPTE HYLE (S/faTrrl^ Plut. Cm. 4, 
rJe JBailio, p. 605; Marcellin, Vit. Thucyd. § 19), 
or the “ foss wood,” situated on the confines of Mace¬ 
donia and Thrace, in tho auriferous district of Mt. 
Pangaeum, to which Thucydides was exiled, and 
where he composed his great legacy for all ages — 
the history of the war in which he liad served as 
geneml. [E. B. J.] 

SCATTIA {Eth. S/fowT^vtos, Scaptionsis: Pas- 
scrano), an ancient city of Latium, which appears 
to have ceased to exist at a very early period. Its 
name is found in Dionysius among the thirty cities 
of the Latin League (Dionys. v. 61); and it therefore 
seems probable that it was at that time a considerable, 
or at ali events an independent, town. No mention 
of it is subsequently found in history, but after the 
great Latin War it was included in one of the now 
Koman tribes created on that occasion (n. c. 332), 
to which it gave tho name of Scaptian. (Fest. s. v. 
Scaptia, p. 343 ; Liv. viii. 17.) No subsequent 
mention is found of tho tovra, and it is only noticed 
by Pliny among the “clara oppida” of Latium, 
which in his time h.ad utterly disappeared (Plin. iii 
6.8.9). Silius Italicus also alludes to the “ Scaptia 
pubes,” but in a passage from which no inference 
can bo derived (viii. 395). Tlie Scaptiense.s no¬ 
ticed by Suetonius (^Aug. 40) and elsewhere were 
the members of tlio Scaptian tribe. There is 
no real clue to its position ; that derived from 
the passage of Festus, from which it has been com¬ 
monly inferred that it was in the neighbourhood of 
Pedum, being of no value. Tho W'ords “ quam Pc- 
dani incolebant,” found in all the ordinary editions 
of that author, are in fact merely a supplement of 
Ursinus, founded on an inference from Livy (viii. 
14, 17), which Ls by no mean.s conclusive. (See 
MUlloPs note.) But supposing that wo arc justified 
in placing Scaptia in this neighbourhood, the site 
suggested by Nibby, on the hill now occupied by a 
farm or casale called Passerano, is at least probable 
enough; the position is a strong one, on the point 
of one of those narrow ridges with precipitous sides 
between two ravines, which abound in this part of 
tho Campagna. It is about 3 miles NW. of Galli- 
cano, the presumed site of Pedum; and the exist¬ 
ence of an ancient town on the spot is attested by 
tho fragments of ancient walls, the large, roughly- 
hewn masses of which are found worked up into 
more recent buildings. Its situation closely resem¬ 
bles that of Gallicano itself, as well as that of 
Zagarolo, about 3 miles further S. (where there are 
also indications of ancient habitation); and the iden¬ 
tification of any of the three can be little more than 
conjectural. (Nibby, Dintomi, vol. iii. pp. 70, 
71.) [E. H. B.] 
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SCARABA'NTIA (^ZKap^avria, Ptol. li. 15. § 
5), a town on tho western bank of Lake Pelso in 
Upper Pannonia, on the road leading from Camuntum 
to Sabaria. (Plin. iii. 27; It Ant pp. 233, 261, 
262, 266; Tah. Pent) According to coins and 
inscriptions found at the place, it was a municipium 
with the surname of Flavia Augusta. Hence it ap¬ 
pears that tho reading in Pliny, “ Scarabantia Julia,” 
is not correct, and that we must read either Scara¬ 
bantia Flavia, or Scarabantia et Julia. Its site is 
now occupied by the town of Oedenbwrg, in Hun¬ 
garian Soprony or Sopron. (Comp. Muchar, Nori- 
hum, i. p. 168; Schonwisner, Antiquitates Saba- 
riae, p. 31; Orelli, Inscript n. 4992.) [L. S.] 

SCA'RBIA, a town in Rhaetia, between Par- 
tenum and Veldidena, on the road leading from 
Augusta Vindelicorum into Italy, occupied the 
site of the modern Schamitz. {Tabula Peutinge- 
riana.) [L. S.] 

SCARDO'NA {:$Kapbuva, Ptol. ii. 17. § 3; Pro¬ 
cop. B. G. i. 7, 16, iv. 23 ; Plin. iii. 26; Geogr. 
Rav. V. 14 ; 2/cdp5ft)j/, Strab. vii. p. 315 ; Sardona, 
Pent Tab.),ii town in the territory of tlie Libuniii on 
the Titius, 12 M. P. from where that river meets the 
sea. From tho circumstance of its having been one of 
tho three “conventus ” of Dalmatia, it must have been 
a place of importance, and was used from early times 
as a depot for the goods which were transported 
by the Titius to the inland Dalmatians. (Strab. Ic.) 
The modern Scardona in Illyric Scardin or Scradin, 
retains tho name of the old city, though it does not 
occupy the site, which was probably furtlier to the 
W. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia, vol. i. p. 191.) Pto¬ 
lemy (ii. 17. § 13) has an island of the same name 
off the Libumian coast,—perhaps tho rocky and cu¬ 
riously-shaped island of Pago. [E. B. J.] 

SCARDUS, SCODRUS, SCORDUS MONS (rh 
'XKdpbov 6pos, Polyb. xxviii. 8 ; Ptol. ii. 16. § 1), 
tho desolate heights which are mentioned inci¬ 
dentally by Livy (xliii. 20, xliv. 31) as lying in 
the way from Stymbara to Scodra, and as giving 
rise to the Oriuns. They seem to have compre¬ 
hended tho great summits on either side of the 
Drilo, where its course is from E. to W. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 477.) In Kiepert’b 
map {Europa'ischen Turkex) Scardus {Sekar-Dagh') 
extends from the Ljubatrin to Shalesh; over this 
there is a “ col ” from Kalkaridele. to Pidsdren not 
less than 5000 feet above the level of the sea. Ac¬ 
cording to the nomenclature of Grisebach, Scardus 
reaclie.s from the Ljnhatrin at its NE. extremity to 
tho SW. and S. as far jis the Klissoura of Devol; S. 
of that point Pindus commences in a continuation 
of tho same axis. [E.B.J.] 

SCARNIUNGA, a river of Pannonia, mentioned 
)nly by Jornandes {de Reh. Get 52), which it is 
mpossible to identify from the vague manner in 
which it is spoken of. [L. S.] 

SCARPHE {'^ Kdpcprf ), in Boeotia. [Eteonus.] 
SCARPHE or SCARPHE IA {^Kdpepn, Horn.; 
'ZKdp<f)€ia, Strab., Paus., Stepb. B.: Eth. 
2«ap<^oteor), a town of the Locri Epicneinidii, men¬ 
tioned by Homer. {II. ii. 532.) According to 
Strabo it was 10 stadia from the sea, 30 stadia 
from Thronium, and a little less from some other 
place of which the name is lost, probably Nicaca. 
(Strab. ix. p. 426.) It appears from Pansanias 
that it lay on the direct road from Elateia to 
Thermopylae by Thronium (viii. 1.5. § 3), and 
likewise from Livy, who states that Quintius Fla^ 
ininious marched from Elateia by Tlirooioin aind 
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Scarpheia to Heraclela (xxxiii. 3). Hence the town 
may be placed between the modern villages of 
'Andera and M6U), (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. 
p, 178.) Scarpheia is said by Strabo to have been 
destroyed by an inundation of the sea caused by an 
earthquake (i. p. 60), but it must have been after¬ 
wards rebuilt, as it is mentioned by subsequent 
writers down to a late period. (Plin. iv. 7. s. 12; 
Ptol, iii. 16. § 11; Hierocl. p. 643; Geog. Riiv. iv. 
10; Const. Porphyr. de Them. ii. 5. p. 51, Bonn.) 
Scarpheia is also mentioned by Lycophr. 1147; 
Appian, Syr. 19; Pans. ii. 29. § 3, x. 1. § 2. 

SCARPO'NA or SCARPONNA, in Gallia, is 
placed In the Antonino Itin. and in the Table on a 
road between Tullum (Toul) and Divodurnm (^Metz). 
The two authorities agree in placing it at the dis¬ 
tance of X. from Tullum; but the Itin. makes the 
distance from Scarpona to Divoduruin xii., and the 
Table makes it xiiii. The larger number comes 
nearer to the truth, for the place is Chai’pagne^ on 
the Mosel. An inscription has been found at Char^ 
payne, which is as follows : “ imvir viarum 

curand. Sabell. V. S. P. M. Scarp. Civit. Lcuc.” 
Scarpona was in the territory of tlie Leuci. [Lkuci-] 
Jovinus, Equitum Magister, defeated the Alemanni 
near Scarponna in A. d. 366. in the reign of Valcn- 
tiriian and Valens. (Ainm. Marc, xxvii. 2; D’Anville, 
Notice, ^c.\ Ukert, Gallien, p. 506.) [G.L.] 

SCENAE (l,K7}uai). 1. A town of Mesopotamia 

on a canal from the Euphrates, and on the borders 
of Babylonia, 18 schoeni from Scleucia, and 25 days’ 
journey from the passage of the Euphrates at 
Zeugma. (Strab. xvi. p. 748.) It belonged to the 
peaceful and nomadic tribe of the Sccnitae, and 
therefore, though called by Strabo h^idKoyos wdAtr, 
was probably only a city of tents, as, indeed, its 
name implies. 

2. ScKNAE y. "fepKAE, a place in Middle Egypt, 
on the right bank of the Nile, between Apliroditopolis 
and Babylon, a little SE. of Memphis. (Ititi. Ant. 
p. 169.) It had a Roman garrison, and in later 
times became the see of a Christian bishop. {Not. 
Imp .; comp. Wossoling, ad Itin. 1. c.) 

3. ScENAE VETKitANORUM, a place in Lower 
Egy^t, on an arm of the Nile, and on the road from 
Heliupolis to Vicus Judaeorum. {Itin. Ant. pp. 163, 
169.) It lay SW. of Bubastus. [T. U, D.] 

SCENPTAE (ZSKtyvtTot), a general name for 
various Arab tribes in Pliny, often distinguished by 
some other appellation. Thus, towards the lower part 
of the Euphrates, beyond tlie “ Attali latrones, Ara- 
bum gens,” he places the Scenitae (vi. 26), whom he 
mentions again more fully (c. 28), “ Nomadas inde 
infestatoresque Chaldacorum Scenitae, ut dixiinus 
cludunt, et ipsi vagi, sed a tabemaculis cognoininati, 
quae ciliciis metantur, ubi libuit. Deinde Nabataei,” 
3cc. Then again below the confluence of the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris he places the Nomades Sce¬ 
nitae on the right bank of the river, the Chaldaei on 
the left. He speaks also of the Scenitae Sabaei. 
Strabo also uses the name in the same latitude of 
application of many various tribes of Arabia, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia (see Index, s. v.); but Ptolemy 
assigns tliem a definite seat near the mountains 
which stretch along the north of the peninsula, 
north of the Tbaditae (al. Oaditae) and Saraceni 
(vi. 7. § 21); and in this vicinity, towards the 
Bed Sea, it is that Ammianus Marcellinus places 
the Scenite Arabs, whom posterity called Saracens 
(xxiii. 6.) [SABACEifi.] The remark of Bochart 
is therefore oome out by authorities: Ubi Sce> 
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nitas Eratosthenes, ibi Saracenos ponont Procopius 
et Marcianus. Saraceni nimirum a Scenitis boo 
solum difierunt, quod Scenitarum nomen est vetos- 
tius.” ( Geogr. Sacr. iv. 2. p. 213.) [G. W.] 

SCEPSIS (^K^rpts : Eth. a town in the 

SE. ofMysia, on the river Aesepus, 150 stadia to the 
SE. of Alexandria Troas, and not far from Dicte, one of 
the highest points of Mount Ida. It was apparently a 
place of the highest antiquity; for it was believed to 
have been founded immediately after the time of the 
Trojan War, and Demetrius, a native of the place, 
cou.sidered it to have been the capital of the domi¬ 
nions of Aeneas. (Strab. xiii. p. 607). The same 
author stated that the inhabitants were transferred 
by Scamandrius, the son of Hector, and Ascanius, 
the son of Aeneas, to another site, lower down the 
Aesepus, about 60 stadia from the old place, and that 
there a new towm of the same name was founded. 
The old town after this was distinguished from the 
new one by the name of Palacscepsis. For two ge¬ 
nerations tlie princes of the house of Aeneas main¬ 
tained themselves in the new town ; but the form of 
government then became an oligarchy. During thia 
period,colonists from Miletus joined the Scepsians, and 
instituted a democratic form of government. The 
descendants of the royal family, however, still con¬ 
tinued to enjoy the regal title and some other dis¬ 
tinctions. (Strab. 1. c. comp. xiii. p. 603; xiv. p. 
635; Plin. v. 2; Steph. B. s. v.) In the time of 
Xenophon {Hell. iii. 1. § 15), Scepsis belonged to 
Mania, a Dardanian princess; and after her death 
it was seized by Meidias, who had married her 
daughter; but Dercy llidas, who had obtained admission 
into the town under some pretext, expelled Meidias, 
and restored the sovereign power to the citizens. 
After this wo hear no more of Scepsis until the time 
of the Macedonian supremacy, when Antigonus 
transferred its inhabitants to Alexandria Troas, on 
account of their constant quarrels with the town 
of Cebrene in their neighbourhood. Lysimaclius 
afterwards allowed them to return to their ancient 
home, which at a later time became subject to the 
kings of Pergamum. (Strab. xiii. p. 597.) Thia 
new city became an important seat of learning and 
philosophy, and is celebrated in the history of the 
works of Ari.stotle. Strabo (xiii. p. 608) relates that 
Nelous of Scepsis, a pupil of Aristotle and friend of 
Theoplirastus, inherited the library of the latter, 
which also contained that of Aristotle. After Ne- 
leus’ death the library came into the hands of per¬ 
sons who, not knowing its value, and being unwilling 
to give them up to the library which the Pergamcnian 
kings were collecting, concealed these literary trea¬ 
sures in a pit, where they were exposed to injury 
from damp and wonns. At length, however, th^ 
were rescued from this place and sold to Apellicon 
of Teos. The books, in a very mutilated condition, 
were conveyed to Athens^ and thence they were car¬ 
ried by Sulla to Rome. It is singular that Scylax 
(p. 36) enumerates Scepsis among the Aeolian 
coast-towns; for it is evident from Strabo (comp. 
Demobth. c. Aristocr. p. 671) that it stood at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the sea. The town of Palae- 
Bcepsis seems to have been abandoned entirely, for in 
Pliny’s time (v. 33) not a vestige of it existed, 
while Scepsis is mentioned by Hierocles (p. 664) 
and the ecclesiastical notices of bishoprics. In the 
neighbourhood of Scepsis there existed very produq- 
tive silver mines. It was the birthplace of Deme¬ 
trius and Metrodorus. The former, who bestowed 
much labour on the topography of Troas, spoke of 
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a district, Coxybissa, near Scepsis, of which other¬ 
wise nothing b known. ' Extensive ruins of Scepsis 
are believed to exist on an eminence near the village 
of Eskiupshi, These ruins are about 3 miles in 
circumference, and 8 gates can be traced in its walls. 
(Forbiger, Ilandbuch der Alt. Geoyr. vol. ii. p. 
147.) [L.S.] 

SCHE'DIA (5x«5/a, Strab. xvii. pp. 800,803), a 
laige town-like village of Lower Egypt, situated on 
the great canal which connected Alexandria with the 
Canopic arm of the Nile, near Andropolis. At 
Schedia was the general custom-house for goods, 
ascending or descending the river, and also the 
station for the splendid vessels in which the prefects 
visited the upper country; whence it is singular 
that it is not mentioned by any later writer than 
Strabo. Mannert (x. pt i. p. 601) seeks it on the 
lake of Aboukir; whilst Reichardt, from the simi¬ 
larity of the name, takes it to have been the modern 
Dajedie. [T. H. D.] 

SCHE'RIA. [ConcYRA.] 

SCHINUSSA, a small island in the Acgaean sea, 
one of the Sporades, S. of Naxos. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 68.) 

SCHISTE (ri (rxt(J‘T^ Ms)^ the name of the road 
leading from Delphi into Central Greece, was more 
particularly applied to the spot where the road di¬ 
vided into two, and which was called rptis k€\(v0oi, 
reckoning the road to Delphi as one of the three. 
Of the other two roads, the NE. led to Daulis; the 
SE. parted into two, one leading to Trachis and 
Lebadeia, the other to Ambrysus and Stiris. At 
the spot where the three roads met was the tomb of 
Laius and his servant, who were here slain by 
Oedipus. It must have stood at the entrance of 
the Zimend Derv4ni^ or opening between the moun¬ 
tains Cirpbis and Parnassus, which leads to Delphi. 
The road from this point becomes very steep and 
rugged towards Delphi, as Fausanias has described 
it (Aeschyl. Oed. Tyr. 733 ; Eurip. Phoen. 38; 
Paus. ix. 2. § 4, X. 5. § 3; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 105.) 

SCHOENUS (Sxoivouj), the name of several 
towns, from the reeds or rushes growing in their 
neighbourhood. 1. (usually :S.xoIvqs), a town in 
Boeotia, mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 497), and 
placed by Stabo upon a river of the same name in 
the territory of Thebes, upon the road to Anthedon, 
and at the distance of 50 stadia from Thebes. 
(Strab. ix. p. 408; Eustath. ad loc.\ Steph. B. s. r.; 
Nicander, Theriac. 887; Plin. iv. 7. s. 12.) This 
river is probably the stream flowing into the lake 
of Hylica from the valley of Moriki, and which 
near its mouth b covered with rushes. Nicander 
b clearly wrong, who makes (1. c.) the Schoenus 
flow into the lake Copais. (Ulrichs, Reisen, p. 258; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 320.) ^hoenus 
was the birthplace of the celebrated Atalanta, the 
daughter of &hoenus (Paus. viii. 35. § 10); and 
beuce Statius gives to Schoenus the epithet of 

Atalantaeus.** (Stat. Theb, vii. 267.) 

2. A town in the centre of Arcadia near Me- 
thydrium, which was said to have derived its name 
from the BoeoUan Schoenus. (Paus. viii. 35. § 10; 
Steph. B. $. V.; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 24*0.) 

3. A harbour in the Corinthia. [Corintiius, 
p. 683, a.] 

4 . A river near Maroneia in Thrace, mentioned 
only by Mela (ii. 2. § 8). 

SCHOENUS, a bay on the west coast of Caria, 
on the south-east of the Cnidian Chersonesus, and 
opposite the bland of Syme. (Pomp. Mela, L 16; 
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Plin. V. 29.) It should he observed, however, that 
this description of the bay of Schoenus b only con¬ 
jectural, and based upon the order in which Pliny 
mentions the places in that locality* [L. S.] 
SCIA (2Kla: Eth. SicteiJs), a small town in Eu¬ 
boea (Steph. B. 8. V. ^Kids), probably in the terri¬ 
tory of Eretria, since Pausanias (iv. 2. § 3) men¬ 
tions Scium as a district belonging to Eretrb. 

SCI AS. [Megalopolis, p. 309, b.] 
SCIATHIS. [PiiENEus, p. 595, a.] 
SCPATHUS (^KlaOos: Eth. JSKtdOtos: Skiatho), 
a small island in the Aegaean sea, N. of Euboea, and 
a little E. of the Magnesian coast of Thessaly, is 
described by Pliny as 16 miles in circumference 
(iv. 12. s. 23). It is said to have been originally 
colonised by Pelasgians from Thrace, who were 
succeeded by Chalcidians from Euboea. (Scymn, 
Ch. 584.) It posses-sed two towns, one of which 
was also called l^iatlms, but the name of the other 
is unknown. (Scylax, p. 23, Hudson; Strab. ix. 
p. 4.36; Ptol. hi. 13. § 47.) It is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the history of the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, since the Persian and Grecian fleets were 
stationed near its coasts. (Herod, vii. 176, 179, 
182, 18.3, viii. 7.) It afterwards bet^me one of the 
subject allies of Athens, but was so insignificant 
that it had to pay only the small tribute of 200 
drachmae yearly. (Franz, Elem. Epiyr. 52.) Tlie 
town of Sciathus was destroyed by the last Philip 
of Macedonia, b. c. 200, to prevent its falling into 
tK3 hands of Attalus and the Romans. (Liv. xxxi. 
28, 45.) In the Mithridatic War it was one of 
the haunts of pirates. (Appian, Mitkr. 22.) It 
was subsequently given by Antony to the Athenians. 
(Appian, R. C. v. 7.) Sciathus was celebrated for 
its wine (Athen. i. p. 30, f.), and for a species of 
fish found off its coasts and called Ktarpebs. 
(Athen. i. p. 4, c.; Pollux, vi. 63.) The modern 
town lies in the SE. part of the island, and pos¬ 
sesses an excellent harbour. The inhabitants have 
only been settled here since 1829, previous to which 
time their town stood in the NE. part of the island 
upon a rock projecting into the sea, and accessible 
only upon one side, aa ^ijaore secure against the pi¬ 
rates. Ross says thsi,^ ' new town stands upon 
the site of the ancient city, but the latter was not 
the homonymous capital of the island, which occu¬ 
pied the site of the old town in the NE. part of the 
island, as appears from an inscription found there 
by Leake. The ancient city in the SE. of the 
island, upon which the modern town now stands, is 
probably the second city mentioned by Scylax, but 
without a name. (Ross, Wandermyen in Grieeken-- 
land, vol. ii. p. 50; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 
iii. p. 111.) 

SCIDRUS (SfriSpos; Eth. J^Ki9par6s, Steph. B.: 
Sapri), a Greek city on the coast of Lucania, on 
the Tyrrhenian sea, between Pyxns (Buxentum) 
and Lalis. It is mentioned only by Herodptus (vi. 
21), from whom we learn that it was, as well as 
Lails, a colony of Sybaris, and Was one of the places 
to which the surviving inhabitants of that city 
retired, after its destruction by the Crotoniats. It 
does not appear from his expressions whether these 
towns were then first founded by tlie fugitives, 
or had been previously settled as regular colonies; 
but the latter supposition is much the more proba¬ 
ble. It is singular that no subsequent trace is 
found of Scidrus; its name is never again men¬ 
tioned in history, nor alluded to by the geograph«rS| 
with the exception of Stephanas of Byzantium 
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(^. V.), who calls it merely a “ city of Italy.” We 
have therefore no clue to its position; for even its 
situation oib the Tyrrhenian sea is a mere inference 
from the manner in which it is mentioned by Hero- 
dotus in conjunction with LaUs. Bat there exist at 
Saptn, on the Gulf of PoUcastro^ extensive remains 
of an ancient city, which are generally considered, 
and apparently not without reason, as indicating 
the site of Sddrus. They are said to consist of the 
remains of a theatre and other public buildings of 
the ancient walls, and constructions around the 
port, (Antonini, Lucania^ part ii. c. 11; Romanelli, 
vol. i. p. 377.) This last is a remarkable land¬ 
locked basin, though of small extent; and it is 
singular that, even if the town had ceased to exist, 
no allusion should be found to the existence of this 
secure port, on a coast almost wholly destitute of 
natural harbours. But the high mountains which 
shut it in and debar it from all communication with 
the interior probably prevented it from ever attain¬ 
ing to any importance. Sapri is at the present day 
a mere fishing village, about 6 miles E. of Poli- 
castro. [E. H. B.] 

SCILLUS (SictAAoCs: Eth. 2>«\Aoui/t£os), a 
town of Triphylia, a district of Elis, situated 20 
stadia south of Olympia. In b. c. 672 the Scil- 
Inntians assisted Pyrrhus, king of Pisa, in making 
war upon the Eleians; but they were completely 
conejuered by the latter, and both Pisa and Scillus 
were razed to the ground. (Paua. v. 6. § 4, vi. 22. 
§ 4.) Scillus remained desolate till about b. c. 392, 
when the Lacedaemonians, who had a few years 
previously compelled the Eleians to renounce their 
supremacy over their dependent cities, colonised 
Scillus and gave it to Xenophon, then an exile from 
Athens. Xenophon resided here more than twenty 
years, but was expelled from it by the Eleians soon 
after the bat*\ Leuctra, b. c, 371. He has left 
us a description m the place, which he says was situ¬ 
ated 20 stadia from the Sacred Grove of Zeus, on 
the road to Olympia from Sparta. It stood upon the 
river Selinus, which was also the name of the river 
flowing by the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and 
like the latter it abounded in fish and shell-fish. 
Here Xenophon, from a tenth of the spoils acquired in 
tBe Asiatic campaign, dedicated a temple to Artemis, 
in imitation of the celebrated temple at Ephesus, and 
instituted a festival to the goddess, Scillus stood 
amidst woods and meadows, and afforded abundant 
pasture for cattle; while the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains supplied wild hogs, roebucks, and st^s. (Xen. 
Anab.v, 3. §§ 7—13.) When Pausanias visited 
Scillus five centuries afterwards the temple of Ar¬ 
temis still remained, and a statue of Xenophon, made 
of Pentelic marble. (Pans. v. 6. § 5, seq.; comp. 
Strab. viii. pp. 344, 387; Plut. de Exail p. 603.) 
There are no remains to identify Scillus, but there 
can be no doubt that it stood in the woody vale, in 
which is a small village called Easa^ and through 
which flows a river falling into the Alpheius nearly 
opposite the Cladeus. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 
213, seq., Petoponnesiaca^ p. 9; Boblaye, Recherches, 
^c. p. 133; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 91.) 

SCINCOMAGUS {:iKtyy^fjMyo5'). This place is 
first mentioned by Strabo (iv. p. 179), who says, 
when he is speaking of one of the passes e€ the 
Alps, that from Ebrodunum {Ernbrun) on the 
Gallic side through Brigantium (Brianqon) and 
Scincomagus and the pass of the Alps to O^lum, 
the limit of the land of Cottius is 99 miles; and at 
Scincomagiis Italy begins: and the distance from 
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Scmcomagns to Ocelurn is 27 miles. (See Groskurd's 
note on the passage, TranaL Strab, i. p. 309.) 
Pliny also (ii. 108) makes Italy extend to the 
Alps at Scincomagus, and then he gives the breadth 
of Gallia from l^incomagus to the Pyrenees and 
Hliberis. (See the notes and emendations in Har- 
duin’s edition.) It appears then that Scincomagus 
was at the foot of the Alps on the Italian side; and 
if the position of Ocelum were certain, we might pro¬ 
bably determine that of Scincomagus, which must 
be on the line of the passage over the Alps by 
the Mont Genevre. It was a great mist^e of 
Bouche and Harduin to suppose that Scincomagus 
was the same as Segusio or Susa. D’Anville 
guesses that Scincomagus may be a place which he 
calls “ Ckamlat de SigmUy at the entrance of the 
Col de Ceehnerejs^ which leads from the valley of 
Stzane (Cesano) into that of Pra-gelas^ As usual, 
he relies on the resemblance of the ancient and 
modern names, which is often useful evidence; for 
“ magus ” in Scincomagus is merely a common 
Gallic name for town. D’Anville also supposes that 
tliis position of Scincomagus is confirmed by the site 
of Ocelum, as he haa fixed it. [Ocelum.] But all 
this is vague. [G.L.] 

SC 10 NE (2Kia>n7,Herod.vn.l23,viii.l28;Thuc. 
iv. 120—123,133, v. 32; Strab. vii. p. 330; Pomp. 
Mela, ii. 2. § 11; Plin. iv. 17: Eih. 'S.KtwPcuos, 
Herod.; SKtwyetJs,Steph. B. «. v.), the chief town on 
the isthmus of Pallene in Macedonia. Although it 
called itself Achaean, like many other colonial towns, 
in default of any acknowledged mother-city, it traced 
its origin to warriors returning from Troy. Under con¬ 
cert with Brasidas the Scionaeans proclaimed their re¬ 
volt from Athens, two days after the truce was sworn, 
March, b.c. 421. Brasidas, by a speech which ap¬ 
pealed to Grecian feeling, wound up the citizens to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm. The Athenians, 
furious at the refusal of the Lacedaemonians to give 
up this prize, which they had gained after the truce, 
passed a resolution, under the instigation of Cleon 
to kill all the grown-up male inhabitants of the 
place, and strictly besieged the town, which Bra¬ 
sidas was unable to relieve, though he had pre¬ 
viously conveyed away the women and children to a 
place of safety. After a long blockade Scione sur¬ 
rendered to the Athenians, who put all the men of 
military age to death, and sold the women and 
children to slavery. The site of this ill-fated city 
must be sought for between the capes Paliiiri 
and Posidhi. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 157.) [E. B. J.] 

SCIRA'DIUM. [Salamis.] 

SCIRl or SCIRRI, a population variously placed 
by various authors. The first who mentions them 
is Pliny (iv. 13. s. 27), who fixes them in Eningia, 
i. e. in the parts to the NE. of the extreme fron¬ 
tier of what he and his contemporaries call Germa¬ 
nia, i. e. East Prussia, Courland, Livonia, Estkonia, 
and part of Finnland, “quidam baec habitaii ad Vis- 
tulam usque fluvinm a Sarmatis, Venedis, Sciris, 
HirriSy tradunt.” No other author eitlier mentions 
the Hirri or places the Sciri thus far northward. 

The most interesting notice of them is in the so- 
called Olbian inscription (Bbckh, Inscr. no. 2058), 
wherein they are mentioned as dangerous neighbours 
to the town of Olbia along with the Qalatae, the 
Thisamatae, the Scythae, dnd the Saudaratae (^uss, 
Die Deutschen, ^c., s.v, Galatae); and, doubtless, 
the neighbouring town of Olbia was their true 
locality. 


do 2 
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The evidence of Jornandes makes them Alans 
(“ Sciri et Satagariiet ceteri Alanoram Reb. Get. 49), 
evidence which is important, since Peria, the notai^ 
of the Alan king Caniut, was the writer’s grandfather. 
They are made by Sidonius (Carm. vii. 322) part of 
Attila’s army, by Jornandes subjects of Odoacer, 
by Procopius members of the Goth and Alan alli¬ 
ance. They were, almost certainly, a Scythian 
tribe of Kherson^ who during the period of the 
Greek settlements harassed Olbia, and, during the 
Byzantine period, joined with the other barbarians 
of the Lower Danube againts Rome. Of these, 
the chief confederates were the Heruli and Turei- 
lingi; with whom they found their way as far west 
as Bavaria, The present country of Styria (^Styei*- 
mar^)=the March of the Stiri or Sciri, the change 
from So to St being justified by the Bavarian Count 
Von Schiem in one part of a document of the 10th 
century being made a Comes de Stira in another. 
Add to this the existence of a Nemus Scirorum in 
Bavaria. (See Zeuss, s. v. Sciri). 

The Sciri of the later writers were probably a 
portion of the Scythians of the parts between the 
Danube and Dow, under a newer and more spe¬ 
cific name. The transplantation into Styria along 
with an inroad of Uldis, king of the Huns, seems to 
kave broken up the name and nation. Sozornenes saw 
the remnants of them labouring as slaves in the mines 
of Mount Olympus in Bithynia (ix. 5). [B. G.L.] 

SCIRI'TIS {yi ^KipiTis: Eth, ’XKiplrris, fern. 
^tcipins), a rugged and barren mountainous dis¬ 
trict, in the north of Laconia, between the upper 
Eurotas on the west and the Oenus on the east, and 
extending north of the highest ridge of the moun¬ 
tains, which were the natural boundary between 
Laconia and Arcadia. The name probably expressed 
the wild and rugged nature of the country, hw the 
word signified hard and rugged (oKlpov, aK^Tpov^ 
(rK\r)p6v, Hesych.). It was bounded by the Mae- 
nalians on the north, and by the Parrhasians on the 
west, and was originally part of Arcadia, but was 
conquered at an early period, and its inhabitants 
reduced to the condition of Lacedaemonian Perioeci. 
(Steph. B. 8. V. ^Klpos ; Time. v. 33.) According 
to Xenophon they were subjected to SparU even 
before the time of Lycurgus. {De Rep. Lac. c. 12.) 
They were distinguished above all the other Perioeci 
for their bravery; and their contingent, called the 
Z^Kipirris 600 in number, usually occupied 

the extreme left of the Lacedaemonian wing. (Time. 
V. 67, 68.) They were frequently placed in the 
post of danger, and sometimes remained with the 
king as a body of reserve, (Xen. Cyr. iv. 2. § 1, 
Jlell. V. 2. § 24, V. 4. § 52; Diod. xv. 32.) On the 
first invasion of Laconia by the Thebans the Sciritae, 
together with the Perioeci of Caryae and Sellasia, 
revolted from Sparta, in consequence of which their 
country was subsequently ravaged by the Lacedae¬ 
monians. (Xen. Hell. vii. 24. § 1.) The only towns 
in the Sciritis appear to have been Sc’irus and 
0£UM, called lum by Xenophon. The latter is the 
only place in the district mentioned in historical 
times [Oeum]. Scirus may perhaps have been the 
same as Scirtonium (5/cipTc6*'io^), in the district of 
Aegytis. (Pans. viii. 27. § 4 ; Steph. B. 8. o.) 

The rood from Sparta to Tegea, which is the 
same as the present road from Sptirta to Tripolitzd, 
led through the Sciritis: (Leake, Mot'ea^ vol. iii. ' 
p.28; Boblaye, Recherche8y (}c. p. 7.5; Ross, ReUen 
im PeloponneSf p. 178; Curtins, Peloponne 808 j vol. 
ii. p. 263.) 
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SCIRO'NIA SAXA. [Mkgara, p. 316, b.] 
SCIRRI. [Sciri.] 

SCIRTIA'KA, a station on the Egiaatian road, 
between Brucida (Presba) and Castra or Parembole. 
The name is no doubt connected with that of the 
SciRTONES (5fripTo*/€j),whom Ptolemy (iii. 17. § 8) 
couples with the Dassaretian Pirustae as Illyrian 
tribes near Macedonia. [E. B. J.] 

SGPRTONES. [SciRTiANA.] 

SCIRTO'NIUM. [Sciritis.] 

SCIRTUS (2fc(pros, Procop. de Aed. ii. 7), a 
river of Mesopotamia, a western tributary of the 
Chaboras {Chah'ur'). It flowed from 25 sources, 
and ran past Edessa. {Citron. Edesa. in Asseinan, 
Bihl. Or. i. p. 388.) Its name, which signifies the 
skipping or jumping (from aKipfdw), is said to have 
been derived from its rapid course and its frequent 
overflowings; and its present name of Daisanmeans 
the same tiling. [T. H. D.] 

SCIRUM. [A^mcA, p. 326, a.] 

SCISSUM. [CissA.] 

SCPTTIUM. [SOTIATES.] 

SOODRA {rj Ptol. ii. 16.(17.) § 12; 

Hierocl. p. 656: Eth. Scodrenses, Liv. xlv. 
26), one of the more important towns of Ihiman 
Tllyricum {Montenegro), the capital of the Labeates, 
seated at the southern extremity of the lake La- 
beatis, between two rivens, the Clausula on the E., 
and the Barbanna on the W, (Liv. xliv. 31), and at 
a distance of 17 miles from the sea-coast (Plin. iii. 
22. 8. 26). It was a very strong place, and Gen- 
tius, king of the Illyrians, attempted to defend it 
against the Romans, b. c, 168, but was defeated in 
a battle under the walls. Pliny erroneously places 
it on the Drilo (/. c.). At n later period it bcciune 
the chief city of the province Praevalitana. It is 
the present Scutari, which is also the name of the 
lake Labeatis. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia attd Monte- 
negro, vol. i. p. 476.) fT. H. D.] 

SCOLLIS (5/c<iAAty), a mountain between Elis 
and Achaia, now called Sandameriotiko, 3333 feet 
high, from which the river Larisus rises, that 
forms the boundary between Achaia and Elis. 
Strabo describes it as adjacent to Mount Lampeia, 
which was connected with the range of Eryman- 
thus. (Strab. viii. p. 341.) Strabo also identifies 
it with the “ Olenian Rock” of Homer. {II. ii. 
617 ; Strab. viii. p. 387 ; Leake, A/orea, vol. ii. 
pp. 184, 230; Peloponneaiaca, p. 203.) 

SCOLOTI. [Scythia.] 

SCOLUS (2u>/fAoy, Time. v. 18; Strab. ix. 
p. 408), a town of Chalcidice near Olynthtw, men¬ 
tioned together with Spurtolus, in the treaty betiveen 
Athens and Sparta in the tenth year of the Pelo- 
ponne.suin War. [E. B. J.] 

SCOLUS {XkwKos: Eth. SaciAios, SKaiAiCvf), a 
town of Boootia, mentioned by Homer {Jl ii. 497), 
and described by Strabo as a village of the Para^ 
8opia below Cithaeroii (ix. p. 408). PausaiUM, in 
his description of the route from Plataea to Thebes, 
says, that if the traveller were, instead of crossing 
the Asopus, to follow tliat river for about 40.Stadim 
ho would arrive at the ruins of Scolus, where thero 
was an unfinished temple of Demeter and Core (ix. 
4. § 4). Mardonius in his march from Tanagra to 
Plataea passed through Scolus. (Herod, ix. 15.) 
When the Lacedaemonians were preparing to invade 
Boeotia, b. c. 377, the Thebans threw up an in- 
trenchment in front of Scolus, which probably ex¬ 
tended from Mt. Cithaeron to the Asoptis. (Xen* 
Hell, V. 4 . § 49, AgeaiL 2.) Strabo says that 
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Scolus was 80 disagreeable and rugged (rpax^f) 
that it gaye rise to the proverb, “ never let us go to 
Scolus, nor follow any one there” (ix. p. 408). 
Leake places Scolus just below the projection of 
Cithaeron, on a little rocky table-height, overlook¬ 
ing the river, where stands a metokki dependent on 
a convent in the Klcutheris, called St. Meletius. 
(^Northern Greece^ vol. ii. p. 330.) 

SCOMBKA'IilA (liKojASpapla, Strab. iii. p. 159), 
an island on the S. coast of Spain, in front of the 
bay which formed the harbour of Carthago Nova, 
and 24 stadia, or 3 miles, distant from the coast. 
It derived its name from the scombei, tunny-fish, or 
mackarel, which were found here in great quan¬ 
tities, and from which the Romans prepared their 
garum. (Plin. xxxi. 8. s. 43.) It was also called 
HercuUs Insula. Now Jslote. [T. H. D.] 

SCOMBRA'SIA. [Saturni Prom.] 
SCOMBRUS, SCO'MIUS (tK6/ji€pos, al. 

/uov, Time. ii. 96; Aristot. Meteor. 13; Scopius, 
I’lin. iv. 17 : Eth. ^K^/JL^poif Hesych.), an out¬ 
lying mountain of the cliain of Haenius, or that 
cluster of great summits between Ghiiistendil and 
Sofia^ which sends tributaries to all the great rivers 
of the N. of European Turkey. As the most central 
point, and nearly equidistant from the Euxine, the 
Aegeaii, the Adriatic, and the Danube, it is probably 
the Haernus of the traveller’s tale in Livy (xl. 21), 
to which Philip, son of Demetrius, king of Mace¬ 
donia, made a fruitless excursion with the expec¬ 
tation of beholding from thence at once the Adriatic 
and the Euxine Sea), the Danube and the Alps, 

(Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iii. p. 474.) [E. B. J.] 
SCOMIUS. [►ScoMimus.] 

SCOPAS (iS/cdTras), an eastern tributary of the 
Sangarius in Galatia, which according to Procopius 
{de Aed, v. 4) joined the Sangarius, 10 miles ea.st 
of the town . ^]|iopolis. Pliny (v. 43) calls it 
Scopius, and according to Procopius this river fre¬ 
quently overflowed the country, which is perhaps 
alluded to in the Jerusalem Itinerary (p. 574), where 
n station called Hycronpotamum (i. c. vyphv 'irora- 
fi6v) is mentioned about 13 miles to the east of 
Juliopolis. The modern name of the river is Almhn. 
(Comp. Leake, Asia Minor^ P* 79; Eckhel, Doctr. 
Num. iii. p. 101.) [L. B.] 

SCO'PELIJS. [Halonnesus.] 

SCOPI. [Scun.] 

SCO'PIA(2>co7r/o fi/epa), a headland on the west 
coast of Caria, to the west of Myndus, and opposite 
the island of Cos. (Ptol. v, 2. § 10.) Strabo (xiv. 
p. 658) mentions two headlands in the same vicinity, 
Astypalaea and Zephyriutn, one of which may pos¬ 
sibly be the same as ^opia. [L. S.] 

SCORDISCI (JiKop^itTKoi), a powerful Celtic 
tribe, in the southern part of Lower l*annonia, be¬ 
tween the rivers Savus, Dravus, and Danubius. 
They and the Boii were overpowered by the Dacians. 
(Strab. vii. pp. 293, 313.) Some call them an 
Illyrian tribe, because, living on the borders of Illy- 
ricum, they wero much mix^ up with them. They 
were id the end greatly reduced by their stniggles 
with the Dacians and the Triballi, so that when 
they came in contact with the Romans they were 
easily subdued. (Appian, Illyr. 3; Liv. xli. 23; 
Justin, xx^. 3; Plin. iii. 28; Ptol. ii. 16. § 3.) 
In PwDonia they seem to have gradually become 
assimilated to the Pannonians, whence in later 
times Uiey disappear from history as a distinct na¬ 
tion or tribe. [L. S.] 

SCOBDISCUS. [ScYDiSES.] 
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SCORDUS MONS. [Scardus.] 

SCOTANE. [Cleitor, p. 633, a.] 

SCOTI. The Scoti were the ancient inhabitants 
of Hibernia, as appears from notices in some of the 
Latin writers. (Claudian, delV, Cons. Honor. 33, 
de Laiid. Siil. ii. 251; Oros. i. 2.) For several 
centuries Ireland was considered as the land of the 
Scoti, and the name of Scotia was equivalent to that 
of Hibernia. (Isid. Grig. xiv. 6; Beda, i. 1, ii. 4; 
Geogr. Rav. i. 3, v. 32; Alfred the Great, ap. Oros. 
p. 30, &c.) We have no accounts respecting the 
subdivisions of the Scoti; but perhaps they are to 
be sought in the names of the Irish counties, as 
Mumter^ Leinster, Ulster, Connaught. Ammianus 
mentions the Scoti, in conjunction with the Atta- 
cotti, as committing formidable devastations (xxvii, 
8. § 4). According to St. Jerome (^adv. Jovin. 
V. 2. 201, ed. Mart.) they had their wives in 
common; a custom which Dion Cassius represents as 
also prevailing among the kindred race in Caledonia 
(Ixxvi. 12). At a later period the names of Scotia 
and Scoti vanish entirely from Ireland, and become 
the appellations of the neighbouring Caledonia and 
its inhabitants. This was effected through a mi¬ 
gration of the Scoti into Caledonia, who settled to 
the N. of the Clyde ; but at what time this hap¬ 
pened, cannot be ascertained. Beda (i. 1) states 
that it took place under a leader called Reuda. The 
new settlement waged war with the surrounding 
Piets, and even against the Anglo-Saxons, but at 
first with little success. (Id. i. 24, iv. 36.) Ul¬ 
timately, however, in the year 839, under king 
Keneth, they succeeded in subduing the Piets 
(Fordun, Scot. Hist. ap. Gale, i. 659, seq.); and the 
whole country N. of Solway Frith subsequently 
obtained the name of Scotland. (Comp. ‘Zeuss, Die 
Deutschen u. die NachharsUimme, p. 568; Gibbon, 
vol. iii. p. 268, and notes^ ed. Smith.) [T. H.D.] 
SCOTITAS. [Laconia, p. 113, b.] 
SCOTUSSA (Pent. Tab.; Scotusa, Plin. iv, 17. s. 
18: Eth. Scotussaei, Plin. iv. 17. s. 18), a station on 
the road from Heracleia Sintica to Philippi, which 
passed round the N. of the lake Cercinites, answering 
to the place where the Strymon was crossed just 
above the lake. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 227.) [E.B.J.] 

SCOTUSSA (%Korov<T<Fa or 'XKorovaa : Eth. 
3#coTova-(raTor), an ancient town of Pela.sgiotis in 
Thessaly, lying between Pherae and Pharsalus, near 
the frontiers of Phthiotis. Scotussa is not men¬ 
tioned in Homer, but according to some accounts 
the oracle of Dodona in Epeirus originally came 
from this place. (Strab. vii, p. 329.) In b. c. 394 
the Scotussaei joined the other Thessalians in op¬ 
posing the march of Agesilaus through their country. 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 3. § 3.) In b. c. 367 Scotussa was 
treacherously seized by Alexander, tyrant of the 
neighbouring town of Pherae. (Diod. xv. 75.) In 
the territory of Scotussa were the hills called 
Cynoscepbal^, which are memorable as the scene of 
two battles, one fought in b. c. 364, between the 
Thebans and Alexander of Pherae, in which Pe- 
lopidas was slain, and the other, of still greater 
celebrity, fought in b. c. 197, in which the last 
Philip of Macedonia was defeated by the Roman 
consul Flamininus. (Plut. Pelop. 32 ; Strab. ix. p, 
441; Polyb. xviii. 3, seq,; Liv. xxxiii. 6, seq.) In 
B. c. 191 Scotussa surrendered to Antiochus, but 
was recovered shortly afterwards, along with Phar- 
salos and Pherae, by the consul Acilius. (Liv. 
xxxvi. 9, 14.) The ruins of Scotussa are found at 
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SupU. The city was about two or three miles in 
circumference; but of the walls only a few courses 
of masonry have been preserved. The acropolis 
stood at the south-western end of the site, below 
which, on the east and north, the ground is covered 
with foundations of buildings, heaps of stones, and 
fragments of tiles and pottery. (Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. iv. p. 454, seq.) 

SCULTENNA {^KoifKroofva, Strab.: Panaro), 
a river of Gallia Cispadana, and one of the prin¬ 
cipal of the southern tributaries of the Padus. 
(Plin. iii. 16. s. 20 ; P. Diac. Hist. Lang. iv. 47.) 
It crosses the Aemilian Way about 5 miles E. of 
Mutina {Modena)^ and falls into the Po a little be¬ 
low BondenOt being the last of the tributaries of 
that river which now flow into its main stream. 
In the lower part of its course it now bears the 
name of Panaro, but in the upper part, before 
it leaves the valleys of the Apennines, it is still 
known as the Scoltenna. It has its sources in one 
of the loftiest and most rugged groups of the Apen¬ 
nines, at the foot of the Monte Cimone^ and from 
thence flows for many miles through a deep and 
winding valley, which appears to have been the abode 
of the Ligurian tribe of the Friniatea. The district 
Still bears on old maps the title of Frignano. (Ma- 
gini. Carte d Italia^ tav. 16.) In b. c. 177 the 
ban^ of the Scultenna were the scene of a decisive 
conflict between the Ligurians and the Roman con¬ 
sul 0. Claudius, in which the former were defeated 
with ^reat slaughter (Liv. xli. 12, 18); but the 
site of the battle is not more exactly indicated. 
Strabo speaks of the plains on the banks of the 
Scultenna, probably in the lower part of its course, 
as producing wool of the finest quality. (Strab. v. 
p, 218.) [E.H.B.] 

SOUPI (Jtfeovirot, Ptol. iii. 9. § 6, viii. 11. § 5; 
Hierocl.; Niceph. Bryenn. iv. 18; Geog. Rav. iv. 
15; tA 2 #C(iiria, Anna Comn. ix. p. 253; 2«ouir<ov, 
Procop. de Aed. iv. 4; OrelU, Inscr. 1790: UschJcub)^ 
a town which, from its important position at the 
ddbouckd from the Illyrian into the plains of Paeonia 
and the Upper Axius, was in all ages the frontier 
town of Illyricum towards Macedonia. There is no 
evidence of its ever having been possessed by the 
kings of Macedonia or Paeonia. Under the Romans 
it was ascribed to Dardania, as well in the time of 
Ptolemy as in the fifth century, when it was the 
capital of the now diocese of Dardania (Marquardt, 
in Becker’s Rom. AU. iii. pt. i. p. 110). The Roman 
road from Stobi to N^sus passed by Scupi, which 
was thus brought into connection with the great SE. 
route from Viminacium on the Danube to Byzantium. 
It was probably seldom under the complete authority 
of Constantinople, though after the memorable vic¬ 
tory in which, under its walls, Basil, the “ Slayer 
of the Bulgarians”, in the beginning of the eleventh 
centuiy, avenged ^e defeat he had suffered from 
Samuel, king of Bulgaria, twenty-one years before, 
in the passes of Mt. Haemus, this city surrendered 
to the Byzantine army (Cedren. p. 694). In the 
reign of Michael Palaeologus it was wrested from 
the emperor by the Servians, and became the 
residence of the Krai (Cantacuzenus, p. 778.) 
Pinally, under Sultan Bayezid, Scupi, or the “ Bride 
of Rflmili ” received a colony of Ottoman Turks 
(Chalcondyles, p. 31). (Leake, Northern Greece^ 
toL iii. p. 478.) [E. B. J.] 

SCURGUM (SxovpTov), a town in the north of 
Germany, in the territory of the Helvecones, be¬ 
tween the Viadns and the Vistula, the exact site of 
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which is unknown. (Ptol. ii. 1!. § 27; comp. Wil¬ 
helm, Germanien^ p. 253.) [L. S.] 

SCYDISES (SicoS/owr), a chain of ragged 
mountains in the east of Pontus, which was con¬ 
nected in the north with the Moschici Montes on 
the east, and with Mons Paryadres on the north-west, 
while in the south-west it was connected with Anti- 
taurus. (Strab. xi. p. 497, xii. p. 648; Ptol. v. 6. 
§ 8, where it is called liKopSloKos.) Modern tra¬ 
vellers identify it with the Tshambu Bel ( Wiener 
Jahrhuckerj vol. cv. p. 21.) [L. S.] 

SCYDRA (2Kv5pa; Eth. ^KvSpa7bs)f a town of 
Emathia in Macedonia, which Ptolemy places be¬ 
tween Tyrissa and Mieza. (Steph. B. s. v .; Ptol. iii. 
13. § 39 ; Plin. iv. 10. s. 17.) It is perhaps the 
same as the station Scurio in the Jerusalem Itinerary 
(p. 606), where it is placed between Edessa and 
Pella, at the distance of 15 miles from either. 
(Cramer, Ancient Greece^ vol. i. p. 228.) 

SCYLACE (^KvhdKTj'), an ancient Pelasgian 
town of Mysia, on the coast of the Propontis, east of 
Cyzicus. (Steph. B. s. r.) In this place and the 
neighbouring Placia, the Pelasgians, according to 
Herodotus (i. 57), had preserved their ancient lan¬ 
guage down to his time. Scylax (p. 35) mentions 
only Placia, but Mela (i. 19) and Pliny (v. 40) 
speak of both as still existing. These towns seem 
never to have been of any importance, and to have 
decayed at an early period. [L. S.] 

SCYLA'CIUM or SCYLLETIUM (2/«uXA^. 
TIOP, Steph. B., Strab. ; 2#cw\chciov, Ptol. : Eth. 
^KvWiiTiKos : Squilla^^), a town on the E. coast 
of Bruttium, situated o/„ the shores of an extensive 
bay, to which it gave fhe name of Sctlleticus 
Sinus. (Strab. vi. p. 261.) It is this bay, still 
known as the Gulf of SqmUace^ which indents the 
coa.st of Bruttium on the E. as deeply as that of 
Hipponium or Terina (the Gulf of St. Eufemia) does 
on the W., so that they leave but a comparatively 
narrow isthmus between them. (Strab. 1. c. ; Plin. 
iii. 10. 8. 15.) [Bruttium.] According to a tra¬ 
dition generally received in ancient times, Scylletiura 
was founded by an Athenian colony, a part of the 
followers who bad accompanied Menestheus to the 
Trojan War. (Strab. i.c.; Plin. 1. c.; Senr. ad Aen. 
iii. 553.) Another tradition was, however, extant, 
which ascribed its foundation to Ulysses. (Cassiod. 
Var. xii. 15; Serv. he.) But no historical value 
can be attached to such statements, and there is no 
trace in historical times of Scylletium having been a 
Greek colony, still less an Athenian one. Its name is 
not mentioned either by Scylax or Scymnus Chius in 
enumerating the Greek cities in this part of Italy, nor 
is there any allusion to its Athenian origin in Thu¬ 
cydides at the time of the Athenian expedition to 
Sicily. We learn from Diodorus (xiii. 3) that it 
certainly did not display any friendly feeling towards 
the Athenians. It appears, indeed, dming the his¬ 
torical period of the Greek colonies to have been a 
place of inferior consideration, and a mere depen¬ 
dency of Crotona, to which city it continued subject 
till it was wrested from its power by the elder Diony¬ 
sius, who assigned it with its territory to the Locrians. 
(Strab. vi. p. 261.) It is evident that it was still a 
small and unimportant place at the time of the 
Second Punic War, as no mention is found of its 
name during the operations of Hannibal in Brut¬ 
tium, though he appears to have for some time bad 
his head quarters in its immediate neighbourhood, 
and the place called Castra Hannibalis must have 
been very near to Scykciiim. [Castra Han- 
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ifiBALis.] In B. c, 124 the Romans, at the insti- 
gatioD of 0. Gracchus, sent a colony to Scylacinm, 
which appears to have assumed the name of Miner- 
vium or Colonia Minervia. (Veil. Pat. i. 15; Momm¬ 
sen, in BerichU der Sdchsiscken GeselUchaft der 
Wistemchaftenj 1849, pp. 49—51.) The name is 
written by Velleius “ Scolatium; and the form “Sco- 
hicium” is found also in an inscription of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, from which it appears that the place 
must have received a fresh colony under Nerva. (Orell. 
Jnacr, 136; Mommsen, l.c.'). Scylacium appears 
to have become a considerable town after it received 
the Roman colony, and continued such throughout 
the Roman Empire. (Mel. ii. 4. § 8; Plin. iii. 10. 
8. 15; Ptol. iii. 1. § 11.) Towards the close of this 
period it was ^distinguished as the birthplace of 
Cassiodorus, who has left us a detailed but rhetorical 
description of the beauty of its situation, and fertility 
of its territory. (Cassiod. For. xii. 15.) 

The modem city of SquUlace is a poor place, with 
only about 4000 inhabitants, though retaining its 
episcopal see. It stands upon a hill about 3 miles 
from the sea, a position according with the descrip¬ 
tion given by Cassiodorus of the ancient city, but it 
is probable that this occupied a site nearer the sea, 
where considerable ruins are said still to exist, 
though they have not been described by any modern 
traveller. 

The ScYLLETicus Sinus (SavXXijTtKbs adAwos), 
or Gulf of SquiUace, was always regarded as dan¬ 
gerous to mariners; hence Virgil calls it “ navifra- 
gum Scylaceum.” (Acn. iii. 553.) There is no 
natural port throughout its whole extent, and it 
still bears an evil reputation for shipwrecks. The 
name is found in Amtotlo as well as Antiochus of 
Syracuse, but would seem to have been unknown to 
Thucydides; at least it is difficult to explain other¬ 
wise the peculi . ^lanuer in which he speaks of the 
Terinaean gulf, while relating the voyage of Gy- 
lippus along the E. coast of Bruttium. (Thuc. vi. 
104; Arist. Pol. viL 10; Antioch, ap. Strab. vi. 
p. 254.) [E.H.B.] 

SCYLAX (2«<JAa^), the chief tributary of the 
Iris in Pontus; it had its sources in the east of 
Galatia, and flowing in a north-western direction, 
emptied itself into the Iris near Eupatoria or Mag- 
nopolis. (Strab. xii. p. 547.) Its modern name is 
Tchoterlek Irmak. (Hamilton, liesearchesy vol. i. 
pp. 365, 374.) [L. S.] 

SCYLLAE {Tab, Peut. ; Geo^. Rav. iv. 6, v. 12), 
a town of Thrace, on the Euxine, where the long 
wall, erected by the emperor Anastasius Dicorus fur 
the defence of Constantinople, terminated. This 
wall commenced at Selymbria, on the Propontis, 
and was carried across the narrow part of Thrace, 
at the distance of about 40 miles from Constan¬ 
tinople, its length being 2 days’ journey (Pro¬ 
cop. de Aed. iv. 9 ; Gibbon, Dtclme and Folly c. 
40.) [J.R.] 

SOYLLAEUM (t5 'ZK<t\Katov\ Sdlla^y a pro¬ 
montory, ^nd town or fortress, on the W. coast of 
Bruttium, about 15 miles N. of Rhegium, and 
^ almost exactly at the entrance of the Sicilian strait. 
The promontory is well described by Strabo (vi. 
p. 257) as a projecting rocky headland, jutting out 
boldly into the sea, and unit^ to the mc^and by a 
narrow neck or istiimus, so as to form two small but 
well sheltered bays, one on each side. There can 
be no doubt that this rocky promontory was the one 
which became the subject of so many fables, and 
which was represented by Homer and other po^ as 
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the abode of the monster Scylla. (Horn. Od. xii. 
73„ &c., 235, &c. ; Biogr, Diet. art. Sotlla.) But 
the dangers of the rock of Scylla were far more 
fabulous than those of its neighbour Chaiybdis, and 
it is difficult to understand how, even in the infancy 
of navigation, it could have ofiered any obstacle more 
formidable than a hundred other headlands whose 
names are unknown to fame. (Sense. Ep. 79; 
Smyth’s Sicilp, p. 107.) At a later period Anaxi- 
las, the despot of Rhegium, being struck with the 
natural strength of the position, fortified the rock, 
and established a naval station there, for the pur¬ 
pose of checking the incursions of the Tyrrhenian 
pirates. (Strab. vi. p. 257.) In consequence of this 
a small town grew up on the spot; and hence Pliny 
speaks of an “ oppidum Scyllaeum; ” but it was pro¬ 
bably always a small place, and other writers speak 
only of the promontory. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; Mel. ii. 

4. § 8; Ptol. iii. 1. § 9.; Steph. Byz. s. v.) At 

the present day the rock is still occupied by a fort, 
which is a post of considerable strength, while a 
(mall town stretches down the slopes towards the 
two bays. The distance from the castle to the op¬ 
posite point of the Sicilian coast, marked by the 
Torre del FarOy is stated by Capt. Smyth at 6047 
yards, or rather less than 3^ Eng. miles, but the 
strait afterwards contracts considerably, so that its 
width between the Ptmta del Pezzo (Caenys Prom.) 
and the nearest point of Sicily does not exceed 3971 
yards. (Smyth’s Stet/y, p. 108.) [E. H.B.] 

SCYLLAEUM (XKvWa7ov)y a promontory of 
Troezenia, and the most easterly point of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, is said to have derived its name from 
Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, who, after betraying 
Megara and Nisaea to Minos, was thrown by the 
latter into the sea, and was washed ashore on this 
promontory. Scyllaeum formed, along with the 
opposite promontory of Sunium in Attica, the en¬ 
trance to the Saronic gulf. It is now called jfiTaoo- 
Skylif but as Pausanias, in the paraplus from Scyl- 
laeum to Hermione, names Scyllaeum first, and then 
Bucephala, with three adjacent islands, it is neces¬ 
sary, as Leake has observed, to divide the extremity 
now known as Kavo-Skyli into two parts; the bold 
round promontory to the N. being the true Scyl¬ 
laeum, and the acute cape a mile to the S. of it 
Bucephala, since the three islands are adjacent to 
the latter. (Pans. ii. 34. §§ 7, 8; Scylax, p. 20, 
Hudson; Strab. viii. p. 373; Thuc. v. 63; Plin. iv. 

5. s. 9; Mela, ii. 3; Leake, Moreoy vol. ii. p. 462, 
Peloponnenacay p. 282; Boblaye, RechercheSy p. 59; 
Curtius, PeloponnesoBy vol. ii. p. 452.) 

SCYLLE’TICUS SINUS. [Scylacium.] 

SCYRAS. [Laconia, p. 114, b.] 

SCYROS or SCYRUS (2#ci)poj; Eth. 'XKlpiosi 
Skyro)y an island in the Aegaean sea, and one of the 
norihem Sporades, was so called from its rugged¬ 
ness. It lay east of Eubdea, and contained a town 
of the same name (Strab. ix. p. 436; Scylax, p. 23; 
Ptol. iii. 13. § 47), and a river cxflled Ce^issus. 
(Strab. ix. p. 424.) Scyros is frequently mentioned 
in the stories of the mythical period. Here Thetis 
concealed her son Achilles in woman’s attire among 
the daughters of Lycomedes, in order to save him 
from the fate which awaited him under the walls 
of Troy. (Apollod. iiL 13. § 8 ; Pans. i. 22. § 6; 
Strab. ix. p. 436.) It was here also that Pyrrhus, 
the son of Deidamia by Achilles, was brought up, 
and was fetched from thence by Ulysses to the 
Trojan War. (Horn. //. zix. 326, Od. xi. 507; 
Soph. PhU, 239, seq.) According to another tradi* 
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tion Scyros was conquered by Achilles (Horn. IL 
1. 668; Pans. i. 22. § 6); and this conquest was 
connected in the Attic legends with the death of 
Theseus. After Theseus had been driven out of 
Athens he retired to Scyros, where he was first 
hospitably received by Lycomcdes, but was after- 
wai^ treacherously hurled into the sea from one 
of the rocks in the island. It was to revenge bis 
death that Peleus sent Achilles to conquer the 
island. (Plut. Thes. 35; Paus. i. 22. § 6; Philostr. 
Heroic, 19 ) Scyros is said to have been originally 
inhabited by Pelasgians, Carians, and Dolopians; 
and we know from Thucydides that the island was 
still inhabited by Dolopians, when it wiis conquered 
by Cimon after the Persian wars. (Nicolaus Damasc. 
ap. Steph. B. s, Scymn. Ch. 580, soq.; Time. i. 
58; Diod. xi. 60.) In b. c. 476 an oracle had 
directed the Athenians to bring home the bones of 
Theseus; but it was not till b. c. 469 that the 
island was conquered, and the bones conveyed to 
Athens, where they were preserved in the Theseium. 
Cimon expelled the Dolopians from the island, and 
peopled it with Athenian settlers. (Thuc. Diod. ll.ee .; 
Plut. Thes. 36, dm. 8 ; on the date of the conquest 
of Scyros, which Clinton erroneously places in b. c. 
476, see Grote, History of Greece^ vol. v. p. 409.) 
From this time Scyros was subject to Athens, and 
was regarded even at a later period, along with 
Lemnos and Imbros, as a possession to which the 
Athenians had special claims. Thus the peace of 
Antakidas, which declared the independence of all 
the Grecian states, nevertheless allowed the Athenians 
to retain possession of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros 
(Xen. Hell iv. 8. § 15, v. 1. § 31); and though the 
Macedonians subsequently obtained possession of 
these islands, the Romans compelled Philip, in the 
peace concluded in b. o. 196, to restore them to the 
Athenians. (Liv. xxxiii. 30.) The soil of Scyros 
was unproductive (Dem. c. Callip. p. 1238; Eustath. 
€bd Horn. II. ii. p. 782; Suidas,s. v. apxh 2 aopfa); but 
it was celebrated for its breed of goats, and for its 
quarries of variegated marble. (Strab. ix. p. 437; 
Athen. i. p. 28, xii. p. 540; Zenob. ii. 18; Plin. 
xxxvi. 16. 8.26.) 

Scyros is divided into two parts by a naiTow 
isthmus, of which the southern half consists of - high 
rugged mountains. The northern half is not so 
mountainous. The modern town of St. Georye^ on 
the eastern side of the island, stands upon the site 
of the ancient town. It covers the northern and 
western sides of a high rocky peak, which to the 
eastward falls steeply to the sea; and hence Hotner 
correctly describes the ancient city as the lofty 
Scyros (SaDpov aheiay^ Ii i. 664). The Hellenic 
walls are still traceable in many parts. The city was 
barely 2 miles in circumference. On the isthmus 
south of Scyros a deep bay still retains the name of 
Achilli (’Ax^A^O? which is doubtless tlie site of the 
Achilleion, or sanctuary of Achilles, mentioned by 
Eustathius (ad Ii ix. 662). Athena was the 
divinity chiefly worshipped at Scyros. Her temple 
stood upon the shore close to the town. (Stat. 
Achili i. 285, ii. 21.) Toumefort says that he 
saw some remains of columns and cornices of white 
marble, close by a forsaken chapel, on the left hand 
going into the fort of St. George; these are probably 
remains of the temple of Athena. (Toumefort, 
Voyage^ vol. i. p. 334, trans.; Leake, Northern 
'Greece, vol. iii. p. 106, seq.; Fiedler, J^tise, vol. ii. 
p. 66; Ross, Wmdervngm in Griechenland^ toL ii. 
p. 32, seq.) 
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SCYRUS (^Hypos'), a tributary of the Alpbeios, 
in southern Arcadia. [Megalopolis, p. 309, b.] 
SCYTHIA (^ 2fcuWa, ^ Eth. lichens, 

Scytha), the country of the Scythae, a vast area in 
the eastern half of Northern Europe, and iu Western 
and Central Asia. Its limits varied with the differ¬ 
ences of date, place, and opportunities of information 
on the part of its geographers. Indeed, to a great 
extent, the history of j^ythia is the history of a 

Name. —It is obvious that the term came from the 
Greeks to the Romans; in this respect unlike Sar- 
matia, Dacia, and others, which, in form at least, am 
Roman rather than Greek. But whence did the 
Greeks get it? for it is by no means either significant 
in their tongue, or a Greek word at all. They took 
it from one or more of the populations inteijacent 
between themselves and the ikythae; these being 
Thracians, Sarmatians, and Getae. Probably all 
three used it; at any rate, it seems to have been 
used by the neighbours of the Greeks of Olbiopoiis, 
and by the Thracians on the frontiers of the Greeks 
of Macedonia. This is in favour of its having been 
a term common to all the forms of speech between 
Macedonia and the Borysthenes. Scytk~f then, is a 
Sarmatian, Thracian, and Getic term in respect to its 
introduction into the Greek language. Was it so 
in its oidginf The presumption as welt as the evi¬ 
dence is in favour of its having been so. There is 
the express evidence of Herodotus (iv. 6) that the 
population which the Greeks called Scythae called 
themselves Scoloti. There is the fact that the Per¬ 
sian equivalent to Scythae was Sakae. Thirdly, 
there is the fact that in the most genuine-looking' ot 
the Scythic myths there is no such eponymus «s 
Scytha or Scythes, which would scarcely have been 
the case had the name been native. Scyth-y then, 
was a word like German or A llemandy as aj>plied to 
the Deutsefie, a word strange to the language of the 
population designated by it, but not. strange to the 
language of the neighbouring countries. To whom 
was it applied? To the tribes who called themselves 
Scoloti. 

What was the extent of the term ? Did it apply 
not only to the Scoloti, but to the whole of the 
class to which the Scoloti belonged ? It is safe 
to say that, at Jiraty at least, there were many 
congeners of the Scoloti whom no one called 
Scythae. The number, however, increased as the 
term became general. Did the name denote any 
populations of a different family from the Scoloti? 
Rarely, at first; afterwards, frequently. If the 
populations designated by their neighbours as Scy¬ 
thae called themselves by sonje other name, what was 
that name? Scoloti applied only to a part of them. 
Had the word Scyth- a meaning in any language? if 
so, what was it, and in what tongues? Both these 
points will be noticeu in the sequel, the questions in¬ 
volved in them being at present premature, though 
by no means unimportant. 

The knowledge of the Scythian family dates from 
the beginning of Greek literature. 

Scythians of Hesiod, etc.— Populations belong¬ 
ing to the Scythian family are noticed by Homer under 
tlie names of Abii, Glactophagi, and Hippemolgi, 
the habit of milking their mares being as definite a 
characteristic of a Scythian as anything in the way 
of manners and customs can be. Hesiod gives os 
Scythae under that name, noting them also as Hip¬ 
pemolgi. The Scythians of Homer and Hesiod are 
poeticM rather than historical nations. They are 
associated with the Mysi of Bulgaria (not of Asia), 
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A point upon which Strabo enlarges (vii. 3, §§ 7,8). 
They are Hamaxobii kiriivais oXki^ (x^yres), and 
2iyauot, Aeschylus mentions them as etyo/xoi. Tho 
apparent simplicity of their milk-drinking habits 
got them the credit of being men of mild and inno¬ 
cent a^^tites with Ephorus (Strab. vii. p. 302), who 
contrasts them with the cannibal Sarmatae. There 
was also an apparent confusion arising out of the 
likeness of Nd/uo^er to Nd/uio* (from pSfios^law). 
The Prometheus of Aeschylus is bound to one of 
the rocks of Caucasus, on the distant border of the 
earth, and the inaccessible desert of the Scythians. 

Such are the Scythae of Aeschylus and Hesiod. 
The writers of the interval, who knew them as the 
invaders of Asia, and as historical agents, must have 
had a very different notion of them. Fragmentary 
allusions to the evils inflicted during their ii'.rouds 
are to found in Callinus, Archilochus, &c. The 
notice of them, however, belongs to the criticism of 
the historical portion of the account of 

Trans-Danubian Scythians of Herodotus: 
ScoLOTi: Scythians of HirrociiATES. —Much 
of the Herodotean history is simple legend. The 
strange story of an intermarriage of the females 
who, whilst their husbands were in Asia, were left 
behind with the slaves, and of the rebellion therein 
originating having been put down by the exhibition, 
on the part of the returning masters, of the whips 
with which the backs of the rebels had been pre¬ 
viously but too familiar, belongs to the Herodotean 
Scythians (iv. 1—6). So do the myths concerning 
the origin of the nation, four in number, which may 
be designated as follows:— 

1. The Account of the Scythians themselves.-^ 
This is to the effect that Targitaus, the son of Zeus 
by a daughter of the river Borysthenes, was the 
father of LeipoxaU^ A.vjwxais^ and Co\&xais. In 
their reign, the . ^nll from heaven a yoke, an axe 
(erdyapks), a plougli-share, and a cup, all of gold. 
The two eider failed in taking them up; for they 
burnt when they approiiched them. But the younger 
did not fail ; and ruled accordingly. From Lei- 
poxais descended the Auchactae (y4vo ^); from Ar- 
poxais the Catiari and Traspics; from Colaxais 
the Paralatai. The general name for all is “ Sco- 
lotij'^whom the Greeks call Scythae.” This was 
exactly 1000 years before the invasion of Darius. 
The gold was sacred; tho country large. It ex¬ 
tended so far north that the continual fall of feathers 
(snow) prevented things from being seen. The 
number of the kingdoms was three, the greatest of 
which had charge of tlie gold. Of this legend, tho 
elements seem partly Scythian, and partly due to 
the country in which the Scythians settled. The 
descent from the Borysthenes belongs to this latter 
class. The story of the sons of Targitaus is found, 
in its main features, amongst the present Tartars. 
In Jior^itaus more than one commentator has found 
the root Turk. Tho tlirecfold division reminds us 
to the Great, Middle, and Little Hordes of the Kir- 
ghie; and it must be observed that the words great¬ 
est and middle (jjLcyla-TTi and necrri') ar^ found in 
the Herodotean account. They may be more tech¬ 
nical and definite than is generally imagined. In 
the account there is no Eponymus, no Scytha, or 
even Scolotos. There is also the statement that 
the Scythians are the youngest of all nations. This 
they might be, as immigrants. 

2. Account of the Pontic Greeks .—This is to 
the effect that Agathyraus, Gelonus, and Scythes 
(the youngesi) were the sons of Hercules and 
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Echidna, the place where they met being the Hylaea* 
The son that could draw the bow was to rule. This 
was Scythes, owing to manoeuvres of his mother. 
He stayed in the land: the others went out. The 
cup appears here as an emblem of authority. 

3. The Second Greek Account .—This is historical 
rather than mythological. The Massagetae press 
the Scythians upon the Cimmerii, the latter fiying 
before them into Asia. This connects the history 
of the parts about the Bosporus with Media. The 
inference from the distribution of the signs of Cim¬ 
merian occupancy confirms this account There 
were the burial-places of the Cimmerii on the Tyras; 
there was the Cimmerian Bosporus, and between 
them, with Cimmerian walls, Scythia (p ^KvdiK^), 
This is strong evidence in favour of i^ythian ex¬ 
tension and Ciihmerian preoccupancy. 

4. The Account of Aristeas of Proconnesus.-— 

This is a speculation rather than either a legend or a 
piece of history. Aristeas (Mure, History of Greek 
Literature^ vol. ii. 469, seq.) visited the country 
of the Issedones. North of these lay the Ari- 
maspi ; north of tho Ariinaspi the Monoplithalini; 
north of the Monophthalmi the Gold-guarding Grif¬ 
fins (Fpowes north of these, tho 

lIyj>erborei. Tho Ilyperborei made no movements; 
but the Griffins drove the Monophthalmi, the Mono- 
phthalini the Ariinaspi, the Ariinasjd the Issedones, 
tho Issedones the Scythians, the Scythians the Cim¬ 
merians, the Cimmerians having to leave their land; 
but they, as we learn elsewhere, attack tho Medes. 
(Herod, iv. 5—16). No one had ever been further 
north than Aristeas, an unsafe authority. The in¬ 
formation of Herodotus himself is chiefly that of tho 
Greeks of the Borysthenes. He mentions, however, 
conversations with tho steward of one of the Scythian 
kings. 

The Emporium of tho Borystheneitae was central 
to the Scythia of the sea-coast. In the direction of 
the Hypanis, i. e. west and north-west, tho order 
of the population was as follows: the Callipidao 
and Alazones (‘'EAAr;ves 2/cuPaQ, sowers and con¬ 
sumers of corn; to the north of whom lay the 
Scythae Aroteres, not only sowers of com, but sel¬ 
lers of it; to the north of these the Ncuri; to tho 
north of the Neuri either a desert or a terra incog¬ 
nita (iv. 17, 18.) The physical geography helps 
us here. The nearer we approach the most fertile 
province of Modern Russia^ Podolia^ wherein we 
place the Scythae Aroteres, the more the Scythian 
character becomes agricultural. The Hellenes Scy- 
tliae (Callipidao and Alazones) belong more to 
Kherson. That tho Hellenes Scythae were either a 
mixed race, or Scythicised Greeks, is unlikely. The 
doctrine of the present writer is as follows: seeing 
that they appear in two localities (viz. the Govern¬ 
ments of Kherson and Caucasus^:, seeing that in 
each of these the populations of the later and more 
historical periods are Alani (Ptolemy’s form for those 
of Kherson is Alauni); seeing that even tlio Alani 
of Caucasus are by one writer at least called kKicii- 
evrss "AXavvot ; seeing that the root AAai' might have 
two plurals, one in -oi and one in -ey, he ends in 
seeing in the Hellenic Scythians simply certain Scy¬ 
thians of the Alan name. Neither does he doubt 
about Geloni being the same word,—forms like Chuni 
and Hunni, Arpi and Carpi being found for these 
parts. At any rate, the locality for the Callipidae 
and Alazones suits that of Ptolemy’s Alauni, whilst 
that of the Scythian Greeks and Geloni of Caucasus 
suits that of the Alans of the fourth and fifth centariea. 
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The Scythian affinities of the Neuri are implied 
rather than categorically stated; indeed, in another 
part there is the special statement that the Tyras 
rises out of a great lake which separates the Scythian 
and Neurid countries (ryiu TiKvBik^v koI r^v N«d- 
pt8a yyjv). This, however, must not be made to 
prove too much ; since the Scythians that were 
conterminous with the Neuri were known by no 
special name, but simply by the descriptive term 
^ythae Aroteres. [Exampaeus; Neuri.] In 
Siberian geography Narym = marsh. Hence Neuri 
may be a Scythian gloss. There may also have been 
more Neuri than one, e. g. on the Narym of the head¬ 
waters of the Dnieper, i. e. of Pinsk. A fact in 
favour of the Neuri being Scythian is the following. 
The occupants of Volhynia, when its history com¬ 
mences, which is as late as the 13th* centuiy, are of 
the same stock with the Scythians, i. e. Comanian 
Turks. Not only is there no evidence of their intro¬ 
duction being recent, but the name Omani (Lygii 
Omani) appears about the same parts in Ptolemy. 

East of the Borysthenes the Agricultural Scythae 
occupy the country as far as the Panticapes, 3 days 
distant^ Northwards they extend 11 days up the 
Borysthenes, where they are succeeded by a desert; 
the desert by the Androphagi, a nation peculiar 
and by no means Scythian (c. 19). Above the 
Androphagi is a desert. 

The bend of the Dnieper complicates the geo¬ 
graphy here. It is safe, however, to make Eka-^ 
terinoilav the chief Georgia area, and to add to it 
parts of Kiev, Kherson, and Poltava, the agricul¬ 
tural conditions increasing as we move northwards. 
The two deserts (^ipyj/xoi) command notice. The 
first is, probably, a March or political frontier, such 
as the old Suevi used to have between themselves 
and neighbours; at least, there is nothing in the 
conditions of the soil to make it a natural one. It 
is described as ^pyj/xos 4irl iroWSy, The other is 
ipyjfiof &\r]04<us, — a distinction, apparently, of some 
value. To be natural, however, it must be inter¬ 
preted forest rather than steppe. Kursk and Tsher- 
nigov give us the area of the Androphagi; Kursk 
having a slight amount of separate evidence in fa¬ 
vour of its having been “ by no means Scythian ” 
(C.18). 

The Hylaea, or wooded district of the Loioer 
Dnieper, seems to have been common ground to the 
Scytlmo Georgi and Scythae Noinades; or, perhaps 
it was uninhabited. The latter extend 14 days east¬ 
ward, i. e, over Taurida, part of Ekaterinoslav, and 
Don Kosaks, to the Gerrhus. 

The Palaces (rit KoXeiptya ^aoiXijXa) succeed; 
their occupants being the R6yal Scythians, the best 
and most numerous of the name, who look upon the 
others as their slaves. They extend, southwards, 
into the Crimea (tV TaupiicV), and, eastwai-ds, as 
far as the ditch dug by the offspring of the blind 
slaves (the statement that the Scythians blinded 
their slaves on account of the milk being one of 
the elements of the strange Servile legend previously 
noticed), and the Maeotio Emporium called Kremni. 
Some touch the Tanais. 

North of the Royal Scythians lie the Melanchlaeni 
(a probable translation of Karahaipak e= black 
bonnet'), a different nation and not Scythian (c. 20), 
with marshes, and cither a desert or a terra incog¬ 
nita above them. This distinction is, almost cer¬ 
tainly, real. At the present moment a population, 
to all appearances aboriginal, and neither Slavonic 
nor Scythian (bat Ugrian or Finn), occupies parts of 
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Penza and Tambov having, originally, extended both 
further west and further south. To the north the 
forest districts attain their maximum development. 
[Melanchlaeni.] The Royal Scythians may 
have occupied parts of Voronezh. 

East of the Tanais it was no longer Scythia, but 
the Aci|«s of the Sauromatae. [See Saubomatae; 
Budini; Geloni; Thyssaobtab; Iuecae.] The 
want of definite boundaries makes it difficult to 
say where the lurcae end. Beyond them to the 
ecLst lay other Scythians, who, having revolted from 
the Royal, settled there. Up to their districts the 
soil was level and deep, beyond it rough and stony, 
with mountains beyond. These are occupied by a 
nation of Bald-he^s, flat-nosed and bearded, ^y- 
tlilans in dress, peculiar in language, collectors of a 
substance called from a tree called novriKdr 

(c.23). Their flocks and herds are few; their manners 
so simple that no one inj ures them, &c. [ Aroipfaki ; 
Lssedones ; Hyperborei ; Arimaspl] In the 
parts about the mountains of the Argippaei trade 
was carried on by means of seven interpreters. Let 
this be the caravan trade of Orenburg, near its ter¬ 
minus on the Volga, and we shall find that seven is 
about the number of languages that could at the 
present moment be brought together at a fair in 
the centre of Orenburg. For the modern Rus¬ 
sian take the language of the Sauromatae; fur the 
Scythian that of the modem Tartars. To these we 
can add four Ugrian forms of speech,— the Tshn- 
wash, the Mordwin, the Tsheremiss, and the Votiak, 
with the two forms of speech akin to the Ostiakiod 
Permian to choose the fifth from. The Tshuwash of 
Kazan and the Bashkirs of Orenburg have mixed 
characters at the present time,—Turk and Ugrian. 

Rivers. —The chief river of the Herodotean Scy¬ 
thia was the Ister [DANUBiU8],with its five mouths; 
and then the Tyras (Dniester), the Hypanis (Bog), 
the Borysthenes (Dnieper), the Panticapes [see a. v.\, 
tbeHypacyris [seeCARCiNA], theGerrhus [see a.v.j, 
and the Tanais (Don) ; the feeders of the Ister (i. e. 
the rivers of the present Uanubian Principalitie.s) 
being the Porata (Scythic, in Greek Puretus), the 
Tiarantos, the Araros, the Naparis, and the Ordessus 
(cc. 47, 48). To these add, from the country of the 
Agathyrsi, the Maris (c. 49), or modem Maros of 
Transylvania. The difference between the ancient 
and modem names of rivers is nowhere greater than 
here,—the Maros being the only name now in use 
which represents the original one ; unless we choose 
to hold that, word for word, Aluta =sAraros. Word 
for word, indeed, Naparis is Dnieper; but then the 
rivers are different. This creates a grave difficulty 
in the determination of the language to which tlie 
names of the Scythian rivers should be referred. 
Yet the question is important, inasmuch as, in 
the names, as they come down to us, we have so 
many glosses of some language or other. Upon the 
whole, however, the circumstances under which they 
reached Herodotus suggest the notion that they are 
Scythian: e. g. the express statement that Porata 
is a Scythian form. Again; Hypanis is, word for 
word, Kuban, — a word of which the appearance in 
both Asia and Europe is best explained by supposing 
it to be Scythian. On the other hand, they are as 
little significant in the language which, amongst 
those at present existing, best explains the undoubted 
Scythian glosses, as they are in the Slavonic, liAtin, 
or Greek. 

The physical geography of Herodotean Scythia 
was a steppe, with occasio^ districts (chiefly along 
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the courses of the rivers and at their head-waters) 
of a more practicable character. 

Mountains. —^These were the eastern cjontinuation 
of the Carpathians, and the hills of the Crimea or 
Tauris, These were but imperfectly known to Hero¬ 
dotus. 

Lakes. [ See Exampaeus and Buce.] 

Towns, exclusively Greek colonies. [See Olbi- 
opous; Pantioapaeum.] 

Beyond the Sauromatae (s. v.) lay “other 
Scythians, who, having revolted from the Royal, 
reached this country,” i. e. some part of Orenbttrg 
(c. 22). 

Thirdly, there were the Sacae, whom we may 
call the i^ythians of the Persian frontier. Their 
occupancy was the parts conterminous with Bactria, 
and it was under Darius, the son of Hystaspes, that 
they, along with the Bactrians, joined in the invasion 
of Greece. Their dress was other than Bactrian, 
consisting of a pointed turban, a bonnet, leggings, 
native bows, daggers, and the axe called cdyapn 

a word which is probably technical. There were 
Scythae Amyrgii, truly, however, Scythae, inasmuch 
as the Persians called all the Scythians by the name 
Sacae. Under the reign of Cyrus they were in¬ 
dependent. Under Darius, they, along with the 
Caspii, formed the 15th satrapy (iii. 93). This 
connects them with their frontagers on the west, 
rather than the east. 

There is no difficulty, however, in fixing them. 
From Asterai)ad to Balk they extended along the 
northern frontier of Persia, in the area, and probably 
as the ancestors, of the present Turcomans and 
Uzbeks. The name Amyrgii will bo noticed in the 
sequel. 

The Sacae, if not separated from the “ other Scy¬ 
thians” by the greater part of huk-pendent Tartary^ 
were, at any raw,^-population that presented itself 
to the informants of Herodotus under a difierent 
aspect The Sacae were what the Persians found 
on their northern frontier. The eastern Scythae 
were the Scythians beyond the Sauromatae, as they 
appeared to the occupants of the parts about the 
Tanais. 

Itvis not difficult to see the effect of these three 
points of view upon future geographers. With Scy¬ 
thians in Transylvania, Scythians in Orenburg, with 
Scythians (even though called Sacae) in Khorasan 
amTu/rcomania, and with a terra incognita between, 
the name cannot but fail to take upon itself an in¬ 
ordinate amount of generality. The three isolated 
areas will be connected; and the historical or eth¬ 
nological unity will give way to a geographical. At 
present, however, there is a true unity over the 
whole of Scythia in the way both of 

Physiognomy and Manners.— The physical 
conformation of the Scythians is not only mentioned 
incidentally by Herodotus, but in a more special 
manner by Hippocrates: “ The Scythian 
is widely different from the rest of mankind, 
and is Uke to nothing but itself, even as is the 
Ae^ptian. Their bodies are thick and fleshy, and 
their limbs loose, without tone, and their bellies the 
smoothest (?), softest (?), moistest (?) (aofAtat 
dyp&raToi) of all bellies as to their lower parts 
hraff4»jf iroiXec^v cU Kdru ); for it is not possible 
wr the belly to be dried in such a country, both 
from the soil and climate, but on account of the fat 
and the smoothness of their flesh, they are all like 
each other, the men like the men, the women like 
the women.** (Hippocr. de Acre, &c. pp. 291, 292.) 
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Coming as this notice does from a physician, it haa 
commanded considerable attention; it has, however, 
no pretensions to be called a description, though this 
has often been done. In the hands of later writers its 
leading features become exaggerated, until at length 
the description of a Scythian becomes an absolute 
caricature. We may see this by reference to Am- 
mianus Marcellinus and Jornandes, in their accounts 
of the Huns. The real fact inferred from the text 
of Hippocrates is, that the Scythians had a peculiar 
physiognomy, a physiognomy which the modem 
ethnologist finds in the population of Northern and 
Central Asia, as opposed to those of Persia, Cauca¬ 
sus, Western and Anthem Europe. 

Their general habits were essentially nomadic, 
pastoral, and mjgratory; the commonest epithets or 
descriptive appellations being *Afia^6€ioi, ^ep4oiKoif 
^ Imrord ^ orat , and the like. 

Concerning their Religion, we have something 
more than a mere cursory notice (iv. 59). (i.) Tahiti 
( Ta € iri ): This was the Scythian name for the 
nearest equivalent to the Greek Uistia (^Testai), the 
divinity whom they most especially worshipped, 
(ii.) Papaeus ; “ Most properly, in my mind, is Zeus 
thus called.” So writes Herodotus, thinking of the 
ideas engendered by such exclamations as Uairas. 
(iii.) Apia: This is the name for earth; as (iv.) Oeto- 
syrus {OlrSavpos') is for Apollo, and (v.) Artimpasa 
for Aphrodite, and (vi.) Thamimasada for Poseidon, 
the God of the Royal Scythians most especially. To 
Oestosyrus we have the following remarkable in¬ 
scription (6W. Insorip- Antiq. p. 56. 2; see Zeuss, 
«. V. Skythen)', 0EA. 2EA0IT05KYPA (? 5EA- 
1 ?*^) KAI APOLLnNfl. OITOSKTPn. MI0PA. 
M. OYAHIOS. HAOKAMOS. NEftK0P02. ANE0 
(rjae). Here the connection is with the Persian 
god Mithras. 

The Scoloti sacrificed to all their gods, but to 
Mars the most especially; for, besides the deities 
which have been mentioned under their several 
Scythian names. Mars and Heracles were objects of 
particular adoration. The Scythian Vemu., too, 
was the ^Atppodhy obpavirj . To Ares, however, tliey 
sacrificed most especially and most generally; for 
there was a place of worship to him in every p4>fios 
(mark the use of this word, which is applied to the 
divisions of the Persian empire as well), where 
hoi*ses, sheep, and captives were sacrificed, and where 
the emblem of the god was an iron sword,—even as 
it was with the Alani of Ammianus and the Huns 
of Prisctis. 

Human beings were sacrificed, but no swine. 
Neither were swine eaten, nor were they tolerated 
in the country. This is noticed, because in many of 
the nations of Northern Asia, e. g. the Wotiaks and 
others, the hog, even now, is held in abomination, 
and that by Pagan tribes untinctured with Maho¬ 
metanism. 

Notwithstanding the praises of the earlier poets, 
the wars of the “ just and illustrious ” Scythians 
were of a piece with the worship of their war-god. 
They scalped their enemies, and they used their 
skulls as drinking cups (cc. 64—65). Once a 
year the monarch of each nome filled a vast vat with 
wine and apportioned it to the warriors who had 
killed most enemies during the year. ' Those whose 
Iiands were unstained got none, and were disgraced; 
those who had killed many took a double allowaQce 
(c. 66). 

Their soothsayers, amongst other superstitions, 
practised rhabdomancy, amongst whom the Enareei 
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(MpSyovoi) arc the most famous. They got 
their art from Aphrodite, as they got their ailment. 
Daring the Scythian invasion of Asia, a portion of 
the conquerors plundered the temple of the Aphro¬ 
dite Urania in Ascalon, for which sacrilege they and 
their children were afflicted with yovaos^ the 

names of the sufferers being ^Evdptes (i. 105, 106). 
The nature of this vovaos has yet to be 

satisfactorily explained. 

The sacerdotal and regal relations are curious. 
When the king ails he calls his priests, who tell him 
that his ailment comes from some one having fore¬ 
sworn himself in the greatest oath a Scythian can 
take. This is “ by the hearth of the king.” Take 
it falsely, and the king will sicken. Upon sickening, 
liowever, he sends for the offender, whom the priests 
have indicated. The charge is denied. Other priests 
are sent for. If their vaticinations confirm the 
earlier ones, death and confiscation are the fate of 
the perjurer. Otherwise, a third set is called. 
If these agree in the condemnation of the first, a 
load of fiiggots, drawn by bullocks, is brought in, 
the lying priests have their hands bound behind 
tliem, the faggots are set a-light to, the beasts are 
goaded into a gallop, the flames catch the wind, the 
men are burnt to death, and tlie bullocks scorched, 
singed, or burnt to death also. The sons of the of¬ 
fending perjurer are killed, his daughters left 
unhurt 

Their oaths wore made over a mixture of wine 
and blood. The swearers to them punctured them¬ 
selves, let their blood fall into a vat of wine, drank 
the mixture, and dipped in it their daggers, arrows, 
javelin, and (rdyaptf. 

The ferocity exhibited in their burials was of the 
same kind. The tonibs of the kings were on the 
Gerrhus. Thither they were brought to be buried, 
wherever they might die. They w'ere entombed 
with sacrifices both of beasts and men, Hippo- 
thusia, Anthropothysia, and Suttee — all these cha¬ 
racterised the funeral rites of the Scythians diKaidra- 
roi hvQpumwv, 

Language. —The specimens of this fall into two 
divisions, the Proper and the Common Names. The 
former are the names of geographical localities and 
individuals. In one way or the other, they are nu¬ 
merous; at least they appear so at first. But w'e 
rarely are sure that the fact itself coincides with 
the first presumptions. Tho names of the rivers 
have been noticed. Of those of the gods, none have 
been definitely traced to any known language in re¬ 
spect to their meaning. Neither have they been 
traced to any known mythology as Proper Names. 
Next come the names of certtun kings and other 
historical individuals, none of which have given any 
very satisfactory place for tho old Scythian. 

With the Common Names (and under the class of 
Common Names we may place such Proper Names 
as are capable of being translated) the results im¬ 
prove, though only slightly. Of these terms the 
chief are the following:— 

(i.) Sacred Ways^lpai^O^oi^ the 

name of a well-head. [See s. r.] (ii.) OUpitara^ 
ayZpoHr6voi=s Men-killers, a name applied by tlie 
Scythians to the Amazons. Here oihp s=a maw, 
narh « kill (iv. 110). (iii.) Temei'iiida = Mater 
Maris^ applied to the Euxine. This is not from 
Herodotus, but from Pliny (vi. 7). (iv.) Arimeapi 
B=M»v(i4>6aA/aoi,sss one’eyed =s dpifxass: one^ orirou= 
eye, (Herod, iv. 27.) Those will be considered 
under the head of Ethnobyy, 
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History. —The Herodotean view of the Scytlilans 
is incomplete without a notice of the historical portion 
of his account; not that the two parts are, by any 
means, on the same level in the way of trustworthy 
information. Tho geography and descriptions are 
from contemporary sources. The history is more or 
less traditional. Taking it, however, as we find it, 
it falls into two divisions:—1, The Invasion of Asia 
by the Scythians; and 2, The Invasion of Scythia 
by Darius. 

1. Invasion of Asia hy the Scythians .—In the 
reigns of Cyaxares king of Media and of Sadyattes 
king of Lydia, tho Scythians invade Asia, bodily and 
directly. They had previously invaded the country 
of the Cimmerians, whotn they had driven from their 
own districts on the Maeotis, and who were thus 
thrown southwards. TheScytliians pressed the Ciin- 
mcriaris, the Massagetae the Scythians. Chains of 
cause and effect of this kind are much loved by 
historians. It is only, however, in the obscure por¬ 
tions of history that they can pass unchallenged. 
The Cimmerians take Saidis during the last years 
of the reign of Ardys (b. c. 629.) They are ex¬ 
pelled by Alyattes, his son. (Herod, i. 15, 16.) 
it seems that the Cimmerians were followed up by 
their ejectors; inasmuch as five years afterwards 
(b. c. 624) tho Scythians themselves are in Media; 
Cyaxares, who was engaged upon the siege of Nine¬ 
veh (Ninus), being called back to oppose them. He 
is defeated; and the Scythians occupy Asia for 28 
years, Cyaxares surviving their departure. From 
Media they direct their course towards Egypt ; from 
the invasion of which they are diverted by Psam- 
mitichus. Their attack upon the temple of the 
Venus Urania, in Ascalon, during their passage 
through Palestine, along with its mysterious sequelae^ 
has been already noticed. The king who led them 
was named Madyes. (Herod, i. 103, seqq.) They 
were ejected b.c, 596. 

There was a band of Scythians, however, in Media, 
in the reign of Croesus, b. c. 585, the account of 
which is as follows. Cyaxares, still reigning, re¬ 
ceives a company (efAT?) of Scythians, as sup¬ 
pliants, who escape (6rr6|^A0e) from Lydia into 
Media. He treats them well, and sends his son to 
them to learn the use of the bow, along with tho 
Scythian language, until he finds that their habits 
of hunting and robbing are intolerable. This, along 
with a imrticular act of atrocity, determines Cy¬ 
axares to eject them. They fly back to Alyattes, 
who refuses to give them up. But Alyattes dies, 
and the quarrel is entailed upon his son, Croesus. 
The battle that it led to was fought May 28, b, o. 
585, wlien the eclipse predicted by Thales inter¬ 
rupted it. 

The Scythian invasion might easily be known 
in its general features to both the Greeks of Asia 
and the Jews; and, accordingly, we find sufficient 
allusions to an invasion of northern barbarians, both 
in the Scriptures and in the fragments of the early 
Greek poets, to justify us in treating it as a real 
fact, however destitute of confirmation some of the 
Herodotean details may have been. (See Mare’s 
Cntical Historyy ^c. vol. iii. p. 133, seq.) Though 
further removed from his time than 

2. Invasion of Scythia hy Darius .—It is, probably, 
a more accurate piece of history. Darias invades 
Scythia for the sake of inflicting a chastiseinent 
for the previous invasion of Asia. This had .been 
followed, not by any settlement of the Scythians 
elsewhere, but by a return home. The strange 
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ftory of the Servile War of Whips belongs to this 

period. 

When the approach of Darius becomes threaten¬ 
ing, the Geloni, Budini, and Sauromatae join with 
the Scythians in resisting it; the Agatliyrsi, Neuri, 
Androphagi, Melanchlaeni, and Tauri reserving 
themselves for the defence of their own territory if 
attacked (iv. 119). To the three constituents of 
the confederacy there are three kings, Scopasis, 
lanthyraus, and Taxacis, each with an allotted 
district to defend. This was done by destroying the 
grass and tillage, driving off the flocks and herds, and 
corrupting (we can scarcely translate avyxov by 
poisoning) the wells. The points whereon attack was 
anticipated were tho frontiers of the Danube and 
the Don, These they laid waste, having sent their 
own wives and children northwards. The first 
brunt of the war fell upon the Budini, whose 
Wooden City was burnt. Darius then moved south¬ 
ward and westward, pressing the other two divi¬ 
sions upon the countries of the Melanchlaeni, Neuri, 
and Agalhyrsi. The latter warn the Medc.s against 
encroaching on the frontier. Idanthyrsus answers 
enigmatically to a defiance of Darius. Scopasis tam¬ 
pers with the lonians who have tho custody of the 
bridge over tho Danube, The Medcs suffer from 
dearth, and determine to retreat across the Danube. 
The Scythians reach tlio passage before them, and 
require the lonians to give it up. And now ap¬ 
pears, for the first time, the great name of Miltiades, 
who is one of the commanders of tho guard of the 
bridge. Ho advises that the Scythians should bo 
conciliated, Darius weakened. A half-mejisurc is 
adopted, by which the Scythians are taught to dis¬ 
trust the lonians, and the Medcs escape into Thrace 
—ao ending the Scythian invasion of Darius. (Herod, 
iv. 120—142.) 

Critiewn Derodotean Accounts. —Tho 

notices of Herodotus upon the Scytiiae, though full, 
are excursive rather than systematic. Part of their 
history appears as Lydian, part as Scythian Proper. 
There is much legend in his accounts ; but the chief 
obscurities are in tho geography. Even hero the de¬ 
tails are irregular. One notice arises out of the 
name Scythae, another out of the geograpliy of their 
rivers, a third out of the sketch of Tauris. [See 
Tauius and Taitroscythak.] In this wo hear 
that Scythia is bounded first by the Agatliyrsi, 
next by the Neuri, then by the Androphagi, and 
lastly by the Melanchlaeni. The area is four- 
cornered ; the longest sides being the prolongations 
along the coast and towards the interior. From the 
Ister to the Borysthenes is 10 days: 10 days more 
to the Maeotis ; from the coast to the Melanchlaeni, 
20 days;—200 stadia to each day’s journey. If 
this measurement be exact, it would bring Talay 
TamboVf RUtzan^ &c., within the Scythian area,— 
which is going too far. The days’ journeys inland 
were probably shorter than those along the coast. 

The Agalhyrsi were in Transylvania, on the 
Maros. The evidence, or want of evidence, as far 
as the text of Herodotus goes, is the same as it is 
with the Neuri. Their frontagers were known as 
Scythae Aroteres, i. e., the generic name was with 
them specific. Hence any Scythians whatever with a 
specific name must have been contrasted with them; 
and this seems to have been the case with the Aga- 
thyrsi. [Hunni, p. 1097.] Assuming, how¬ 
ever, the Agathyrsi to have been Scythian, and to 
have lain on the Maros, we carry the Herodotean 
Scythae as far west as the Theits; nor can we ex- 
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elude them from any part of Wallachia and MoU 
davta. Yet these are only known to Herodotus as 
the country of the Sigynnes. The frontier, then, 
between tho Scythae and Getae is difficult to draw. 
Herodotus has no Getae, eo nomine, north of the 
Danube: yet such there must have been. Upon 
the whole, we may look upon tho Danubian Princi¬ 
palities as a tract scarcely known to Herodotus, and 
make it Scythian, or Getic, or mixed, according to 
the evidence of other writers, as apj)licablo at the 
time under consideration. It W£is probably Getic in 
the Ea.st, Sarmatian in tho West, and Scythian in 
respect to certain districts occupied by intrusive 
populations. 

Thucydides mentions the Getae and Scythians 
but once (ii. 90), and that together. The great 
alliance that Si takes, king of Thrace, effects against 
Perdiceas of ^lacedon includes tho Getae beyond 
Mount Haemus, and, in the direction of the Euxino 
sea, the Getae who were conterminous (Sjuopot) with 
the Scythians, and whose armour was Scythian 
(bfxdimevoi). They were each archers and honso- 
men (l-mrQro^6rai ); whereas the Dii and the moiin- 
taineersof Khodope wore daggers. According to Ovid 
(Trist. V. 7. 19), the occupants of the level country 
do so too :— 

“ Dextera non segnis fixo dare vulnera cultro, 
Quern vinctum latcri barbara omnis liabet.” 

The Scythians of the Macedonian Period. 
—Passing over tho notices of Xenophon, which 
apply to Thrace Proper rather than to the parts 
north of Mount Haemus, and which tell us nothing 
concerning the countries beyond the Danube, - - 
passing, also, over the notices of a war in which 
Philip king of Macedon was engaged against Athens, 
and in which he crossed Mount Haemus into the 
country of the Triballi, where he received a wound, 
—we come to the passage of the Danube by Alex¬ 
ander. In the fiicc of an enemy, and without a bridge, 
did the future conqueror of Persia cross tho river, 
defeat the Getae on its northern bank, destroy xtovm, 
and return. (Arrian, Anab. i. 2—7.) This was 
an invasion of Scythia in a geographical sense only ; 
still it was a passage of the Danube. The Getae of 
Alexander may liave been descendants of the Sigynnes 
of Herodotus. They were not, eo nomine, Scythians. 

When Alexander was on the Danube the famous 
embassy of tho Galatae reached him. They had 
heard of his fame, and came to visit him. They 
were men of enormous stature, and feared only that 
the heavens should fall. This disappointed Alex¬ 
ander, who expected that they w'ould fear him. 
Much has been written conceiTiing the embassy as 
if it came from Gaul. Yet this is by no means ne¬ 
cessary. Wherever there is a ffalicz or Galacz in 
modern geograpliy, there may have been a Galat-im 
locality in ancient; just as, wherever tliere is a Ker¬ 
man or Carman-in, there may have been a German 
one, and that without any connection with the Gallt 
or German! of the West. The roots Gd-t and 
K-ron-n, are simply significant geographical terms 
in the l^rmatian and Turk tongues — tongues to 
which the Getic and Scythian may most probably 
be referred. 

Such is the present writer’s opinion respecting 
the origin of the statements that carry certain 
Galatae as far as the Lower Danube, and make the 
Bastemae, and even the occupants of the Tanais, 
Gormans—not to mention the Caramanians of Asia 
Minor and Oarmanians of Persia. In the present 
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instance, however, the statement of Strabo is very 
specific. It is to the effect that the ambafwadors to 
Alexander were irepl rhv A5pfov(vii. p. 301), 

and that Ptolemy was the authority. Nevertheless, 
Ptolemy may have written roAdra*, and such 
Galatae may have been the Galatae of the Olbian 
Inscription. [See infra and SciRi.) 

The next Macedonian who crossed the Danube 
was Lysimachus, who crossed it only to re-cross it in 
his retreat, and who owed his life to the generosity 
of a Getic prince Dromicbaetes. This was about 
B.C. 312. 

Our next authorities (fragmentary and insufficient) 
ft)r the descendants of the Herodotean Scythians are 
the occupants of the Greek towns of the Euxinc. 
Even those to the south of the Danube, Callatis, 
Apollonia, &c., had some Scythians in the neigli- 
liood,- sometimes as enemies, sometimes as protec¬ 
tors,—sometimes as protectors against other barba¬ 
rians, sometimes as protectors of Greeks against 
Greeks, as was the case during the Scythian and 
Thracian wars of Lysimachus. The chief frontagers, 
however, were Getae. Between Olbia, to the north 
of the Danube (=01biopolis of Herodotus), and 
the native tribes of its neighbourhood, the relations 
are illustrated by the inscription already noticed. 
(Biickh, Imcr* Graec. no. 2058.) It records a 
vote of public gratitude to Protogenes, and indicates 
the troubles in which he helped his fellow-citizens. 
The chief of those arose from the pressure of the 
barbarians around, by name Saudaratae, Thisametae, 
Sciri [see Scini], Galatae, and Scythae. The date 
of this inscription is uncertain; but we may see the 
import of the observations on the word Galatae 
when we find the assumption that they were Gauls 
of Gallia used as an instrument of criticism:—“ The 
date of the above inscription is not specified; the 
terror inspired by the Gauls, even to other barba¬ 
rians, seems to suit the second century n. a better 
than it suits a later period.” (Grote, HUt of 
Greece^ vol.xii. p. 644, note.) What, however, if 
the Galatae of Wallachia were as little Galli as the 
Cermanians of Persia are Germans, or as Galacz is 
the same as Calaia 9 The present writer wholly dis¬ 
connects them, and ignores the whole system of 
hypothetical migrations by which the identity is 
supported. 

A second Olbia in respect to its Helleno-Scythic 
relations, was Bosporus, or Panticapaeum, a Greek 
settlement which lasted from b. c. 480 till the reign 
of' Mithvidates. [Panticapaeum.] 

From Bosporus there was a great trade with 
Athens in corn, hides, and Scythian slaves,—Scythes, 
os the name of a slave, occurring as early as the 
time of Theognis, and earlier in the Athenian 
drama than those of Davus and Gcta (Dacian and 
Getic) which belong to the New Comedy,—Scythes 
and Soythaena being found in the Old. 

The political relations were those of independent 
municipalities; sometimes sovereign, sometimes pro¬ 
tected. The archons of Bosporus paid Iribute to 
the Scythian princes of their neighbourhood, when 
they were powerful and united; took it, when the 
Scythians were weak and disunited. Under thi.s 
latter category came the details of the division of 
the Maeotae, viz., Sindi, Toraeti, Dandarii, Thetes, 
&c. Of these, Parysades I. (a &ythic rather than 
a Greek name) was king, being only archon of his 
native town. In the civil wars, too, of Bosporus, the 
Scythians took a part; nor were there wanting ex¬ 
amples of Scythian manners even in the cAse w the 
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Panticapaean potentates, Eumelns lost his life by 
being thrown out of a foUr-wheeled wagon-and-four 
with a tent on it. 

Scythians of the Mitheidatio Period, Era 
— The Scythians pressed on Parysades IV., who 
called in Mithridates, who was conquered by Rome. 
The name now becomes of rare occurrence, subor¬ 
dinate to that of the Sarmatae, Daci, Thracians, &g. 
In fact, instead of being the nearest neighbours to 
Greece, the Scythae were now the most distant 
enemies of Rome. 

In the confederacy of the Dacian Boerebistes, in 
the reign of Augustus, there were' Scythian ele¬ 
ments. So there were in the wars against the 
Thracian Rhescuporis and the Roxolani. So there 
were in the war conducted by J. Plautius in the 
reign of Vespasian, as shown by the following in* 
scription: regibus basteunabum et rhoxolan- 

ORUM FILIOB DACOBUM . . . EREPTOS REMISIT . . . 
scytharum quoque RKOE a CHERSONESI qVM 
E8T ULTRA BORYSTHENEM OB8IDIONE 8UMMOTO. 

(Grut. p. 4.')3; Bbckh, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 82; Zeuss, 

s. V. S^then.') 

Though the histoiy of the Scythians, eo nomine, be 
fragmentary, the history of more than one Scythian 
population under a change of name is both prominent 
and important. In the article Hunni reasons are 
given for believing that the descendants of the He¬ 
rodotean Agathyrsi, of Scythian blood, were no un¬ 
important element in the Dacian nationality. 

After the foundation of Constantinople the Scy¬ 
thian nations appear with specific histories and 
names, Hun, Avar, &c. 

The continuity of the history of the name of the 
Herodotean Scythians within the Herodotean area is 
of great importance; as is the explanation of names 
like Galatae and Germani; as also is the considern- 
tion of the sources whence the nomenclature and in¬ 
formation of the different authorities is derived. It 
is important, because, when w'e find one name disap¬ 
pearing from history, and another appearing, there 
is (according to, at least, the current criticism) a 
presumption in favour of a change of population. 
Sometimes this presumption is heightened into what 
is called a proof; yet the presumption itself is un¬ 
real. For one real change of name referrible to an 
actual change of population there are ten where the 
change has been merely one in respect to the sources 
whence the information was derived, and the chan¬ 
nels through which it came. This is what occurs 
when the same country of Deutschland is called 
Germany by an Englishman, Allemagne in France, 
Lamagna in Italy. This we know to be nominal. 
We ought at least to ask whether it may not be 80 
in ancient history—and that not once or twice, but 
always —before we assume hypothetical movements 
and migrations. 

Now in the case of Scythia we can see our way to 
great nominal and but slight real changes. We see 
the sources of information changed from Greek to 
Latin, and the channels from Getic and Macedonian 
to Dacian. 

If so, the occupants of Hungary, the Principalities, 
and South-western Russia under the Caesars may be 
the descendants of the occupants of the same dis¬ 
tricts in the time of Herodotus. That there are 
some differences is not only likely but admitted,—dif¬ 
ferences in the way of admixture of blood, modifica¬ 
tion of nationality, changes of frontier, di&nmoes of 
the kind that time always efibets, even in a sta¬ 
tionary condition of nations. It is only denied that 
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any )^hol^le change can bo proved, or oven reason¬ 
ably supposed. can be shown to have eliminated 
any definite SOythian population from any definite 
Scythian occupancy? With the Greeks and Ho¬ 
mans the negative evidence is nearly conclusive to 
the fact that no such elimination ever took place. 
That the Barbarians might have displaced each 
other is admitted; but there is no trustworthy evi¬ 
dence to their having done so in any single instance. 
All opinions in favour of such changes rest upon 
either the loose statements of insufficiently-informed 
writers, or the supposed necessity of accounting for 
the appearadce and change of certain names by 
means of certain appearance and changes of popula¬ 
tion. 

The bearings of this will appear in the notice of 
the Ethnology of Scythia. They appear also under 
Hunni. 

Of the Sacae, eo imnine, tlio history is obscure. 
In one sense, indeed, it is a nonentity. There is no 
classical historian of the Sacae. How far the eth¬ 
nologist can infer them is a question which will be 
treated in the sequel. 

. Of the history of the populations akin to the 
Sacae, the details are important; but then it is a his¬ 
tory of the Massagetae, Parthi, Ac., a history full of 
critical preliminaries and points of ini'erence rather 
than testimony. 

The Scythia of all the authors between Herodotus 
and Ptolemy means merely the country of the 
Scythac, the Scytliae being such northern nations 
as, without being, eo nomine, Sarinatian, were Ha- 
maxobii and Hipi)einolgi; their habits of milking 
their mares and travelling in tented wagons being 
their most genuine characteristic. Tliese it was 
which determined the views of even Strabo, whose 
extension of Germania and Galatia (already noticed) 
left him no room . a Scytliia or even a Sarnmlia; 
Sarmatia, which is to Ptolemy as Germania was to 
Strabo; for the Sarmatia of Ptolemy leaves no room 
in Europe for a Scythia; indeed, it cuts deeply into 
Asiatic Scythia, the only 

Scythia of Ptolemy. —The Scytliia of Ptolemy 
is exclusively Asiatic, falling into, 1. The Scythia 
within the Inmus. 2. The Scythia beyond the 
Jmans. 

This is a geographical division, not an ethno- 
lo^cal one. I^^liae Alauni are especially recog¬ 
nised as a population of European Sarmatia. 

As Pt(demy’s Sarmatia seems to have been formed 
out of an extension of the area of the Herodotean 
Sauromatae, his Scythia seems to have grown out 
of the eastern Scythae of the Herodotean Scythia, 
i. e. the Scythae of Orenburg. It did not grow out 
of the country of the Sacae, inasmuch as tliey are 
mentioned separately; even as the Jazyges of the 
Them were separated from the Sarmatians. The 
continuator, however, of the Herodotean account 
must make the Sacae Scythians. They may be 
disposed of first 

The Sacae of Ptolemy were bounded by the 
Sogdians on the west, the Scythians on the north, 
and the Seres on the east. They were nomads, 
witliont towns, and resident in woods and caves. 
The mountain-range of the Corned i KtaixnZihv 
was in tlieir country ; so was the Stone 
Tower (AlBtvos Uvpyos). The populations were: 
1, 2. The Caratae and Gomai i along the Jaxartes. 
8. The Comedae, on the Oornediim mountain. 4. 
The Massagetae «]ong the range of the Ascatancas 
('Atraardyicar). 5. In the inteijacent country, the 
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Grynaei Scythae; and, 6, the Toomae; sonth of 
whom, along the Imaus, 7, tlie Byltae. (Ptol. vi. 
13.) 

Scythia intra Imaum. —Bounded on the S. 
and E. by Sogdiana, Margiana, and the Sacae; on 
the W. by the Caspian and Sarmatia Asiatica ; on 
the N. by a terra incognita; aud on the E. by tho 
northern prolongation of the Imaus. (Ptol. vi. 14.) 

Rivers. ~ The Khyminus, the Daix, the Jaxaites, 
the lastus, and the Polytimetus. 

Mountains. — The eastern part of the Montes 
Hyperborei, the Montes Alani (observe the reappear¬ 
ance of this name), the Montes Khymmici, the Mons 
Norossus, the MM. Aspisii, Tapyri, Syebi, Anarei,— 
all W. of tlie Imaus. 

Popiilations. —The Alani Scythae (on the con¬ 
fines of the terra incognita), tlie Suabeni, the Ala- 
norsi,S.of whom theSaetiani, and Massaei,and Syebi; 
and (along tlie Imaus) the Tectosaces and (on tho 
eastern head-waters of the Rha) the Khobosci, S. of 
whom the Asmani; and then tho Paniardi, S. of 
whom, along the river, the district called Canodipsas, 
S.of which the Coraxi; then the Orgasi, after whom, 
as far as the sea (i. e. the Caspian, in this chapter 
called Hyrcanian), the Erymmi, with the Asiotae on 
the E. of them, succeeded by tho Aorsi; after whom 
the Jaxartiic, a great nation along the river of the 
same name ; then S. of the Saetiani, the lilologeni 
and Samnitae, as far as the MM. Kliymmici. Then, 
S. of the Massaci and MM. Alani, the Zaratao and 
Sasones ; and further ^Y. and as far as the MM. 
Khymmici, tho Tybiacae, succeeded by the Tabicni, 
S. of the Zaratae, and tho lastae and Macliaetegi 
along the Mons Norossus; S. of whom the Norosbes 
and Norossi, and the Cachagae Scythae along 
the Jaxartae, On the W. of the MM. Aspisii, the 
Aspisii Scythae; on the E. the Galactophagi Scythac; 
E. of the MM. Tapuri and tho Suebi, the Tapurei ; 
and above the MM. Anarei and the Mons Ascataitcas, 
the Scythae Anarei, and the Ascatancac and Ariacae 
along the Jaxartes, S. of whom the Namastae; then 
the Sagaraucae, and, along the Oxus, tho Rhlbii, 
with their town Davaba. 

Scythia extra Imaum was bounded by Scythia 
intra Imaum, the Sacae, tlie Terra ln:ognita, and 
tlie Seres. It contained the western part of MM 
Auxacii, Casii and Emodi, with the souico of tho 
river Oechardus. (Ptol. vi. 1,5.) 

Its Populations were tlie Abii Scythae, the Hippo- 
phagi Scythae, the Chatao Scythae, the Charaunaei 
Scythae; the designation Scytliae being applied to 
each. 

Districts. —The Auxacitis, the Casia (tj Karla 
X<^pa), the Achasa (^ ’Axd<ro 

Auxacia, Issedon, Scythica, Cliaurana, 

S )eta. 

The remarks that applied to the Sarmatia Asiatica 
of Ptolemy apply here. Few names can be safely 
identified. Neither is it safe to say through what 
languages the information came, ^me words sug¬ 
gest a Persian, some a Turk source, Some are Mon¬ 
gol. Then the geography is obscure. That the 
range of Pamer was unduly prolonged northwards is 
evident [Imaus]; this being an error of the geo¬ 
grapher. The courses, however, of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes may themselves have changed. 

The prolongation of the Pamer range being carried 
in a northern and north-eastern direction, so as to 
inclnde not only the drainages of the Oxus and Jax¬ 
artes, but that of the Baikash Lake as well, gives 
os the line of the Imaus ; the terra incognita to the 
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N, being supposed to begin with the watershed of the 
Ohiy and other rivers falling into the Arctic 
Ocean. Within the limits thus described we may- 
place the Wor-osbi and A^or-ossi, on the eastern 
edge, i. e. in the parts where at the present moment 
the lakes distinguished by the name Nor occur. 
It should be added, however, that the syllable is 
generally final, as in Koko-mr, Sec. Still it is a 
prominent clement in compound names, and indi¬ 
cates Mongol occupancy. The Byltae may be placed 
in BultuataUf i. e. the country of the Bulti=Little 
Tibet, the gloss being Persian. 

In Ascatancas (the Greek spelling is the more 
convenient Acraa-r d 7 a-as), we have the Turkish 
.-taghs=7nou7itain just as it actually occurs in num¬ 
berless compounds. 

Karait is a name of common application, chiefly 
to members of the Mongol family. 

Mass-agetae is a term full of difficulty. Can it 
have arisen out of the common name Mus-tag f 

In Scythia extra Imaum, the Casia and Achassa 
^ made one and identified with the 
Cesii of Pliny. The most reasoilable explanations 
of these names is to be found in the suggestion of 
Major Cunningham’s valuable work on Ladak (p. 
4), where the Achassa Ucg\o—Ladakh, and the 
Chatae, and Chauronae Scythae== Chang‘thang in\d 
Khor respectively. 

Roughly speaking, we may say that the country 
of the Sacae was formed by an irregular tract of 
land on the head-watera of the Oxus and the water¬ 
shed between it and the Jaxartes, a tract which 
included a portion of the drainage of the Indus. It 
is only a portion of this that could give the recog¬ 
nised conditions of Scythian life, viz. steppes and 
pasturages. These might be founded on the great 
table land of Pamer, but not in the mountain dis¬ 
tricts. These, however, were necessary for “ resi¬ 
dences in woods and caves ”; at the same time, the 
population that occupied them might bo pastoral 
rather than agricultural. Still they would not be of 
the Scythian type. Nor is it likely that the Sacae of 
Ptolemy were so. They were not, indeed, the Sacae 
of Herodotus, except in part, i. e. on the desert of 
the Persian frontier. They were rather the moun¬ 
taineers of Kaferistan, Wakhan, Shugnan, Roshan, 
A star, HunZ’Nagor, and Little Tibet, partly Per¬ 
sian, partly Bhot (or Tibetan), in respect to their 
ethnology. 

The ^.ytliians beyond the Tmaus.—These must 
be divided between Ladakh, Tibet, Chinese Tartary, 
and Mongolia in respect to their geography. Phy¬ 
sically they come within the conditions of a Scythian 
occupancy; except where they are true mountaineers. 
Ethnologically they may be distributed between the 
Mongol, Bhot, and Turk families—the Turks being 
those of Chinese Tartary. 

The Turcoman districts of the Oxus, Khiva, the 
Kirghiz country, Ferghana, Tashkend, with the 
parts about the Balkash, give us the Scythia 
within the Imaus. It coincides chiefly with Inde¬ 
pendent Tartary, -with the addition of a small por¬ 
tion of Mongolia and southern Siberia. Its condi¬ 
tions are generally Scythian. In the upper part, 
liowever, of the Jaxartes, the districts are agricul¬ 
tural at present; nine-tenths of this area is Turk, 
part of the population being Nomades, part indus¬ 
trial and agricultural. 

The Scythia of the Byzantine Authors.— 
This means not only Hunns, Avars, Alans, and Sar- 
matians, but even Germans, Goths, and Vandals. 
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It is used, however, but rarely. It really existed 
only in books of geography. Every division of the 
Scythian name was known under its specific desig¬ 
nation. 

Ethnology. —If any name of antiquity be an 
ethnological, rather than a geographical, term, that 
name is Scythia. Ptolemy alone applies it to an 
area, irrespective of the races of its occupants. With 
every earlier writer it means a number of popula¬ 
tions connected by certain ethnological characteris¬ 
tics. These were physical and moral—physical, 
as when Hippocrates describes the Scythian phy¬ 
siognomy; moral, as when their nomadic habits, as 
Hamaxobii and Hippernolgi, are put forward as dis¬ 
tinctive. Of language as a test less notice is taken; 
though (by Herodotus at least) it is by no means 
overlooked. The division between Scythian and 
non-Scythian is always kept in view by him. Of 
the non-Scythic populations, the Sauromatae were 
one; hence the ethnology of Scythia involves that of 
Sarmatia, both being here treated together. 

In respect to them, there is no little discrepancy 
of opinion amongst modern investigators. The first 
question respecting them, however, has been an¬ 
swered unanimously. 

Arc they represented by any of the existing divi¬ 
sions of mankind, or are they extinct? It is not 
likely that such vast families as each is admitted to 
have been has died out. Assuming, then, the pre¬ 
sent existence of the congeners of both the Sar- 
matae and the Scythae, in what family or class are 
they to be found? The Scythae were of tho Turk, 
the Sarmatae of the Slavono-Lithnanic stock. 

The evidence of this, along with an exposition of 
the chief differences of opinion, will now be given, 
Scythia being dealt with first. Premising that Turk 
means all the populations whose language is akin to 
that of the Ottomans of Constantinople, and that it 
comprises the Turcomans, the Independent Tartars, 
the Uzbeks, the Turks of Chinese Tartary, and even 
the Yakuts of the Lena, along with several other 
tribes of less importance, we may examine the h 
priori probabilities of the Scythae having been, in 
this extended sense, Turks. 

The situs of the nations of South-western Rus¬ 
sia, &c., at the beginning of the proper historical 
period, is a presumption in favour of their being so. 
Of these the best to begin with are the Cumanians 
(12 th century) of Volhynia. That they were Turk 
we know from special statements, and from samples 
of their language compared with that of the Kirghiz 
of Indepej^nt Tartary. There is no proof of their 
being new comers, however much the doctrine of 
their recent emigration may have been gratuitously 
assumed. The Uzes were what the Cumanians 
were; and before the Uzes, the Patzinaks ( 10 th 
centiiry) of Bessarabia and the Danubian Princi¬ 
palities were what the Uzes w'ere. Earlier than the 
Patzinaks, the Chazurs ruled in Kherson and Tau¬ 
rida ( 7 th and 8 tli centuries) like the Patzinaks, in 
the same categoiy with definitely known Cumanians 
and Uzes. These four populations are all described 
by writers who knew the true Turks accurately, 
and, knowing them, may be relied on. This know¬ 
ledge, however, dates only from the reign of Jus¬ 
tinian [Turcak]. From the reign, then, of Jus¬ 
tinian to the 10 th century (the date of the break-up 
of the Cumanians), the Herodotean Scythia was 
Turk — Turk without evidence the oocnpiition 
being recent. 

The Avars precede the Chazars, the Hoiui Hie 
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Avars, Alan! the Huns. [Hunni; Avares]. 
The migrations that make the latter, at least, re¬ 
cent occupants being entirely hypothetical. The 
evidence of the Huns being in the same category as 
the Avars, and the Avars being Turk, is conclusive. 
The same applies to the Alani—a population which , 
brings us to tlie period of the later classics. i 

The conditions of a population which should, i 
at one and the same time, front Persia and send an ' 
offset round the Caspian into Southern Russia, &c., i 
are best satisfied by the present exclusively Turk 
area of Independent Tartary. ' 

Passing from the presumptuous to the special 
evidence, we find tiiat the few facts of which we are 
in possession all point in the same direction. 

Physical Appearance. — This is that of the 
Kirghiz and Uzbeks exactly, though not that of the 
Ottomans of Rumelia, who are of mixed blood. Al¬ 
lowing for the change effected by Mahomet, the 
same remark applies to their 

MarmerSy which arc those of the Kirghiz and 
Turcomans. 

Langmge .—The Scythian glosses have not been 
satisfactorily explained, i. e, Teinerinda, Arimaapi, 
and Exampaeus have yet to receive a derivation 
that any one but the inventor of it will admit. 
The 08W-, however, in Oior-pata is exactly the cr, 
aer, ^man, &c., a term found through all the 
Turk dialects. It should be added, however, that 
it is Latin and Keltic as well (vir, fear, gwr). 
Still it is Turk, and that une(][uivocally. 

The evidence, then, of the Scythae being Turk 
consists in a series of small particulars agreeing 
with the d priori probabilities rather tliaii in any 
definite point of evidence. Add to this the fact 
tliat no other class gives us the same result with 
an equally small amount of hypothesis in the way 
of migration an^.^.ange. This will bo seen in a 
review of the opposite doctrines, all of which imply 
an unnecessary amount of unproven changes. 

The Mongol Hypothesis .—This is Niebuhr’s, de¬ 
veloped in his Researches into the History of the Scy¬ 
thians, <^c .; and also Neumann’s, in his Uellenen im 
Skytherdande. It accounts for the manners and phy¬ 
siognomy, as well as the present doctrine j but not for 
anything else. It violates the rule against the unne¬ 
cessary multiplication of causes, by bringing from a 
distant area, like Mongolia, what lies nearer, i. e. in 
Tartary. With Niebuhr the doctrine of fresh migra¬ 
tions to account for the Turks of the Byzantine period, 
and of the extirpation of the older Scythians, takes 
iU meuemum development, the least allowance being 
made tor changes of name. “ This ” (the time of 
Lysimachus) “is the last mention of the {Scythian na¬ 
tion in the region of the Ister; and, at this time, there 
could only be a remnant of it in Budzack” (p. 63). 

The Finn Hypothesis .—This is got at by making 
the Scythians what the Huns were, and the Huns 
what the Magyars were—the Magyars being Finn. 
It arises out of a wrong notion of the name, //an¬ 
gary, and fails to account for the difference between 
the &ythian8 and the nations to their north. 

The Circassian Hypothesis.^^Thia assumes an ex¬ 
tension of the more limited area of the northern 
occupants of Caucasus in the direction of Russia and 
Btmgary. Such an extension is, in itself, probable. 
It fails, however, to explain any one fact in the 
descriptions of Scythia, though valid for some of the 
older populations. 

The Indo-European Hypotkesis, — This doctrine 
^Kikes many fontis, and rests on many bases. The 
VOL. XL 
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-get- In words like Massa-^e^ae, &c., is supposed to 
= Goth German. Then there are certain names 
which are Scytliian and Persian, the Persian being 
Indo-European. In the extreme form of this hy¬ 
pothesis the Sacae = Saxons, and the Yuche of the 
Chinese authore = Goths. 

If the Scythians were intruders from Inde¬ 
pendent Tartary, whom did they displace ? Not the 
Sarmatians, who were themselves intruders. The 
earlier occupants were in part congeners of the 
Northern Caucasians. They were chiefly, however, 
Ugrians or Finns; congeners of the Mordvins, 
Tsheremess, and Tshuwashes of Penza, Saratov, 
Kazan, Ac.: Dacia, Thrace, and Sarmatia being the 
original occupancies of the Sarmatae. 

If so, the ethnographical history of the Herodo- 
tean Scythia runs thus : — there was an original 
occupiincy of Ugrians ; there was an intrusion from 
the NE. by the Scythians of Independent Tartary, 
and there was intrusion from the SW. by the Sar¬ 
matians of Dacia. The duration of the Scythian or 
Turk occupancy was from the times anterior to 
Herodotus to the extinction of the Cumanians in the 
14thcentury. Of internal changes there was plenty; 
but of any second migration from Asia (with the 
exception of tliat of the Avars) there is no evidence. 

Such is the history of the Scythae. 

The Sacae were, perhaps, less exclusively Turk, 
though Turk in the main. Some of them were, 
probably, Mongols. The Sacae Amyrgii may have 
been Ugrians ; the researches of Norris upon the 
second of the arrow-headed alphabets having led 
him to the opinion that there was at least one in¬ 
vasion of Persia analogous to the Magyar invasion 
of Hungary, i. e. effected by members of the Ugriau 
stock, probably from Orenburg or Kazan. With 
them the root m-rd = man. History gives us no 
time when the Turks of the Persian frontier, the 
Sacae, wore not pressing southwards, Sacasteno 
(= Segestan) was one of their occupancies ; Car- 
mania probably another. The Parthians were of the 
Scythian stock ; and it is difficult to believe that, 
word for word, Persia is not the same as Parthia. 
The history, however, of the Turk stock is one thing; 
the history of the Scythian name another. It is 
submitted, however, that the two should bo connected. 
This being done, the doctrine of the recent diffusion 
of the Turks is a doctrine that applies to the name 
only. There were Turk invasions of Hungary, 
Turk invasions of Persia, Turk invasions of China, 
Assyria, Asia Minor, and even north-eastern Africa, 
from the earliest period of history. And there were 
Sarmatian invasions in the opposite direction, in¬ 
vasions which have ended in making Scythia Slavonic, 
and which (in the mind of the present writer) began 
by making parts of Asia Median. Lost this be taken 
for an exaggeration of the Turk influence in the 
world’s history, let it bo remembered that it is only 
a question of date, and that the present view only 
claims for the Turk conquests the place in the ante- 
historical that they are known to have had in the 
historical period. With the exception of the Mongol 
invasions of the 13tli century and the Magyar occu¬ 
pancy of Hungaiy, every conquest in Southern Asia 
and Europe, from the North, has been effected by 
members of the stock under notice. [See Sarmatia; 
Vknedi ; Fknni ; Sitones ; Turcak.] [R. G. L.] 
SCYTHl'NI (inveipol, Xen. Anab. iv. 7. § 18; 
^KOvBtPoi, Diod. xiv. 29; SkvAijvoI, Steph. B. s. v.), 
an Asiatic people dwelling on the borders of Ar¬ 
menia, between the rivers Harpasus on the E. ai4 

8f 
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Asparus on the W., and bounded by the mountiuns 
of the Chalybes on the S. The Ten Thousand 
Greeks, in their retreat under Xenophon, were com¬ 
pelled to march four days throu^^h their territory. 
Bennell (Geogr, of Herod, p. 243) seeks them in 
the province of Kars (comp. Ritter, Erdhunde^ vol. i. 
p. 764). [T. n. D.] 

SCYTHOTOLIS. [Betiisan]. 

SCYTHOTAUKI. [Taukoscythae.] 

SEBAGE'NA (:S€6dyrjya, or, as others read, 
*E€dyr}va)^ a town in Cappadocia, of uncertain site. 
(Ptol. V. 6. § 15.) [L. S.] 

SEBASTE (Xe^affri]). 1. A town in a small 
island off the coast of Cilicia, built by Archelaus 
king of Cappadocia, to whom the Romans had given 
Cilicia Aspera. (Strab. xiv. p. 671.) It seems 
to have received its name Sebaste in honour of 
Augustus ; for, until his time, both the island and 
the town were called Eleusa, Elaeusa, or Elaeussa 
(Joseph. Ant. xvi. 4. § G, Bell. i. 23. § 4 ; comp. 
Ptol. v. 8. § 4 ; Hierocl. p. 704 ; Stadiasm. Mar. 
Magn. § 172, where it is called ’EAtoOs ; Steph. B. 
8. w. ^eSaa-T'fi and *EAatai/cr(ra), a name which 
Pliny (v. 22) still applies to the town, though he 
erroneously places it in the interior of Caria. 
Stephanus, in one of the passages above referred to, 
calls Sebaste or Elaeussa an island, and in the other 
a peninsula, which may bo accounted for by the fact 
that the narrow channel between the island and the 
mainland was at an early period filled up with sand, 
as it is at the present, - - for the place no longer exists 
as an island. Sebaste was situated between Corycus 
and the mouth of the river Lamus, from which it was 
only a few miles distant. Some interesting remains 
of the town of Sebaste still exist on the peninsula 
near Agask, consisting of a temple of the composite 
order, which appears to have been overthrown by an 
earthquake, a theatre, and three a(jueduct.s, one of 
which conveyed water into the town from a consider¬ 
able distance. (Comp. Beaufort, A'aranumta, p. 250, 
foil.; Leake, Asia Minor, p. 213.) 

2. A town in Phrygia Pacatiana, between Alyd- 
da and Eumenia, is noticed only by llierocles, 
(p. 667) and in the Acta of the Council of Constan¬ 
tinople (iii. p. 674); but its site has been identified 
with that of the modern Segikler, where inscriptions 
and coins of the town have been found. The ancient 
name of the place is still preserved in that of the 
neighbouring stream, Sebasli Su. (Comp. Hamilton’s 
Researches^ i. p. 121, &c.; Arundell, Discoveries^ 

i. p. 136, who erroneously takes the remains at 
Segikler for those of the ancient Eucarpia.) 

3. [Cabira, Vol. I. p. 462.] [L. S.] 

SEBASTE. [Samaria.] 

SEBASTEIA (Segdcrreio), a town in the south of 
Pontus, on the north bank of the Upper Halys. As it 
was near the frontier, Pliny (vi. 3) regards it as not 
belonging to Pontus, but to Colopene in Cappadocia. 
(Ptol. V. 6. § 10; Hierocl. p. 702; It. Ant. pp. 204, 
205.) The town existed as a small place before 
the dominion of the Romans in those parts, but 
its ancient name is unknown. Pompey increased 
the town, and gave it the name of Megalopolis 
(Strab. xii. p. 560). The name Sebastia must have 
been given to it before the time of Pliny, he being the 
first to use it. During the imperial period it appears 
to have risen to considerable importance, so that in 
the later division of the Empire it was made the 
capital of Armenia Minor. The identity of Sebastia 
with the modem Siwas is established partly by the 
fesemblauce of the names, and partly by the agreement 
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of the site of Siwat with the description of Gregory of 
Nyssa, who states that the town was situated in the 
valley of the Halys. A small stream, moreover, 
flowed through the town, and fell into a neighbour¬ 
ing lake, which communicated with the Halys 
{Orat.I.in XL. Mart. p. 601, Orat. II. p. 510; comp. 
Basil. M. Epist. viii.). In the time of the Byzantine 
empire Sebasteia is mentioned as a large and flourish¬ 
ing town of Cappadocia (Nicet. p. 76; Ducas, 
p. 31); while Stephanus B. («. v.) and some ecclesi¬ 
astical writers refer it to Armenia. (Sozom. Hist, 
Eccl. iv. 24; Thoodoret. Hist, Eccl. ii. 24.) In 
the Itinerary its name appears in the form of Sevastia, 
and in Abulfeda it is actually written Siwas. The 
emperor Justinian restored its decayed walls. 
(Procop. de Aed, iii. 4.) The town of Siwas is still 
large and populous, and in its vicinity some, though 
not very iiiiportant, remains of antiquity are seen. 
(Fontanier, Voyages en Orient, i. p. 179, foil.) [L. S.] 

SEBASTOTOLIS (Se^oo-rdTroXis.) LA town 
in Pontus Cappadocicus (Ptol. v, 6. § 7), which, 
according to the Antonine Itinerary (p. 205), was 
situated on a route leading from Tavium to Sebastia, 
and was connected by a road with Caesareia (p. 214). 
Pliny (vi. 3) places it in the district of Colopene, 
and agrees with other authorities in describing it as a 
small town. (Hierocl. p. 703; Novell, 31; Gregor. 
Nyssen. in Macrin. p. 202.) The site of this place 
is still uncertain, some identifying the town with 
Cabira, which is impossible, unles.s we assume 
Sebastopolis to be the same town as Sebaste, and 
others believing that it occupied the site of the 
modern Tw'chal or Turkhal. 

2. A town in Pontus, of unknown site (Ptol. v. 6. 
§ 9), though, from the place it occupies in the list of 
Ptolemy, it must have been situated in the south of 
Tlieiuiscyra. 

3. About Sebastopolis on the east coast of the 

Euxino see Dioscurias, and about that in Mysia, 
see Mykina. [L. S.] 

SEBASTOPOLIS (Hierocl. p. 638), a place in 
the interior of Thrace, near Philippopolis. [J, R ] 

SEBATUM, a town situated eitlier in the south¬ 
western part of Noricum, or in the east of Rhaetia, 
on the road from Aemona to Veldideiia {It, Ant. p. 
280), seems to be the modern Sachbs. (Comp. 
Muciiar, Norikum, i. p. 250.) [L. S.] 

SLBENDU i^UM {h^^evhovvov^ Ptol. ii. 6. § 71), 
a town of the Castellan! in Hispania Tarraconensis. 
There is a coin of it in Sestini (p. 164). [T.H.D.] 

SEBENNYTUS (SeffeVvoros, Ptol. iv, 5. § 50j 
Steph. B. 8 . v .\ SitSevyvTiK ^ Strab. xvii. 

p. 802: Eth. the chief town of the 

Sebennytic nome in the Egyptian Delta, situated on 
the Sebennytic arm of the Nile, nearly due E. of 
Sais, in lat. 31° N. The modern hamlet of Se^ 
menhottd, where some ruins have been discovered, 
occupies a portion of its site. Sebennytus was an¬ 
ciently a place of some importance, and standing on 
a peninsula, between a lake (Kipvi] 

Burlos) and the Nile, was favourably seated for 
trade and intercourse with Lower Aegypt and Mem¬ 
phis. The neglect of the canals, however, and the 
elevation of the alluvial soil have nearly obliterated 
its site. (Champollion, VEgypte^ vol. ii. p. 191, 
eeq.) [W, B. D,] 

SEBETHUS (Fiume della Maddeuend)^ a small 
river of Campania, flowing into the Bay of Naples^ 
immediately to the E. of the city of Neapolis. It is 
alluded to by several ancient writers in connection 
with that city (StaL^t^ i 2. 283; Golom. 134; 
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Tib. Sequest. p. 18), and is generally considered to 
be the same with the stream which now falls into 
the sea a little to the E. of Naples^ and is commonly 
called the Fiiime della Maddalena, This rivulet, 
which rises in a fountain nr basin called La Bolla^ 
about 5 miles from Naples^ is now a very trifling 
stream, but may have been more considerable in an¬ 
cient times. The expressions of poets, however, are 
not to be taken literally, and none of the geogra¬ 
phers deem the Sebethus worthy of mention. Virgil, 
however, alludes to a nymph Sebethis, and an inscrip¬ 
tion attests the local worship of the river-god, who 
had a chapel (aedicule) erected to him at Ncapolis. 
(Gniter, Inscr, p. 94. 9.) [E. H. B.] 

SEBBNUS LACUS {Lago d Tseo), a large lake 
in the N. of Italy, at the foot of the Alps, formed 
by the waters of the river Ollius (^Oglio)^ which 
after flowing through the land of the Cam uni (the 
Val Ccmomca\ are arrested at their exit from the 
mountains and form the extensive lake in. question. 
It is not less than 18 miles in length by 2 or 3 in 
breadth, so that it is inferior in magnitude only to 
the three great lakes of Northern Italy; but its name 
is mentioned only by Pliny (ii. 103. s. 106, iii. 19. 
n. 23), and seems to have been little known in 
antiquity, as indeed is the case with the Logo d 
laeo at the present day. It is probable that it 
derived its name from a town called Sebum, on the 
site of the modern /seo, at its SE. extremity, but no 
mention of this name is found in ancient writers. 
(Cluver, Ital. p. 412.) [E. H. B.] 

SEBRIDAE Ptol. iv. 7. § 33), or 

SOBORIDAE (SogoplSaq Ptol. iv. 7. § 29), an 
Aethiopian race, situated between the Astaboras 
(^Tacazze') and the Red Sea. They probably .cor¬ 
respond with the modem SamJiar, or the people of 
the “ maritime There is some likelihood 

that the Sembrik^-^Sebridae, and Soboridae are but 
various names, or corrupted forms of the name 
of one tribe of Aethiopians dwelling between the 
upper arms of the Nile and the Red Sea. [W. B, D.] 
5EBURRI and Ptol. ii. 6. 

§ 27), a people in the NW. of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, on both banks of the Mini us, probably a sub- 
divi:4.on of the Callaici Bracarii. [T. 11. D.] 
SECELA or SECELLA. [Ziklao.] 
SECERRAE, called by the Geogr. Riiv. (iv. 42) 
and in a Cod. Paris, of the Itin. Ant. (p. 398) Sic- 
TERBAE, a town of the Laeetani in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, on the road from the Snminum l^yrenaeum 
and Juncaria to Tarraco. Variously identified with 
S. Pere de Sercada, Arbucias^ and San Seloni 
(properly Santa Colonia Sejerra). The last identi¬ 
fication seems the most probable. [T. H. D.] 
SE'CIA (Secchia), a river of Gallia Cispadana, 
one of the southern tributaries of the Padus, which 
crosses the Via Aemilia a few miles W. of Modena. 
It is evidently the same stream which is called by 
Pliny the Gabellus; but the name of Secia, corro- 
fiponding to its modem appellation of Secchia^ is 
found in the Jerusalem Itinerary, which marks a 
station called Pons Secies, at a distance of 5 miles 
from Mutina. {Itin. Hier. p, 606.) The same 
bridge is called in an inscription which records its 
restoration by Valerian, in a. d. 259, Pons Seculae. 
(Murat. Inscr. p. 460. 5; Orell. Inscr. 1002.) The 
Secchia is a considerable stream, having the cha¬ 
racter, like most of its neighbours, of a mountain 
torrent. [E. H. B.] 

SECOANUS (:Srjfcoar6s, Steph. a. v!), a river of 
Ihe Massaliots, according to one reading, but sccord- 
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ing to another reading, a city of the Massaliots, 
“ from which comes the ethnic name Sequani, as 
Artemidorus says in his first book.” Nothing can 
be made of this fragment further than this; the 
name Sequanus belonged both to the basin of the 
jRbone and of the Seine, [G, L.] 

SECOR or SICOR (^nxebp H 5t«dp Xipiiv), a 
port which Ptolemy (ii. 7. § 2) places on the west 
coast of Gallia, between the Pectonium or Pictonium 
Promontorium and the mouth of the Ligeris {Loire). 
The name also occurs in Marcianus. Tho latitudes 
of Ptolemy cannot be trusted, and we have no other 
means of fixing the place except by a guess. Ac¬ 
cordingly D’Anville supposes that l^cor may be the 
port of the Sables dOlonne; and other conjectures 
have been made. [G. L.] 

SECURLSCA (ScxoiJpjcrKa, Procop. de Aed. iv, 
7. p. 292, ed. Bonn.), a town in Moesia Inferior, 
lying S. of the Danube, between Oescus and Novae. 
{Itin. Ant. p. 221; comp. Geogr. Rav. iv. 7; Theo- 
phyl. vii. 2.) Variously identified with Sohegurli^ 
SistoVy and Tcherezelan. [T. H. D.] 

SEDELAUCUS. [Sidolocus.] 

SEDETA'NI. [Edetani.] 

SEDIBONIATES, are placed by Pliny in Aqni- 
tania (iv. c. 19). He says, “ Aquitani, unde nomen 
provinciae, Sediboniates. Mox in oppidum contri- 
buti Con venae, Begerri.” The Begerri are the Bi- 
gerriones of Caesar. [Bigerriones.] Wo have no 
means of judging of the position of the Sediboniates 
except from what Pliny says, who seems to place 
them near the Bigerriones and Convenae. [Con- 
venae.] [G. L.] 

SEDU'NI, a people in the valley of the Upper 
Rhone, whom Caesar {B. G. iii. 1, 7) mentions: 
“ Nantuates Sedunos Veragrosque.” Tliey are also 
mentioned in the trophy of the Alps (Plin. iii. 20) 
in the same order. They are ea.st of the Veragri, 
and in the Valais. Their chief town had the same 
name as the people. The French call it Siun^ and 
the Germans name it Sitten, which is the ancient 
name, for it was called Sedunum in tho middle 
ages. An inscription has been found at Sion: 
“ Civitas Sedunorum Patrono.” Sitlen is on the 
right bank of tho Rhone, .and crossed by a stream 
called Sionne. Tho town-hall is said to contain 
sevcntl Roniaii inscriptions. [Nantuates; Octo- 
DUKua.] [G. L.] 

SEDU'SII, a German tribe mentioned by Caesar 
{B. G. i. 51) as serving under Ariovistus; but as no 
particulars are stated about them, and as they are not 
spoken of by any subsequent writer, it is impossible 
to say to what part of Germany they belonged. 
Some regard them as tho same as the Edusones 
mentioned by Tacitus {Germ. 40), and others iden¬ 
tify them with the Phundusi whom Ptolemy (ii. 
11. § 12) places in the Cimbrian Chersonesus ; 
but both conjectures are mere fancies, based on 
nothing but a faint resemblance of names. [L. S.] 
SEGALLAUNI (267a\Aai/i/ot,Ptol. ii. 10. § 11). 
Ptolemy places them west of the Allobroges, and he 
names as their town Valentia Colonia ( Valence)^ near 
the Rhone. Pliny (iii. 4) names them Segoveilauni, 
and places them between the Vocontii and the 
Allobroges; bnt he makes Valentia a town of the 
Cavares. [Cavares.] [G. L.] 

SEGASAMUNCLUM {XeyKFapdyKOvhovy Ptol. 
ii. 6. § 53), a town of the Autrigones in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. {Itin Ant. p. 394.) Variously 
identified with S. Maria de Ribaredonda^ Cameno^ 
and Balluercanes. [T. H. D.] 
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SE^GEDA AUGURraA, an important town of 
Hispania Baetica, between the Baetis and the coast. 
(Plm. iii. 1. 8. 3.) Commonly supposed to be S. 
logo della Hignera near Jaen, [T. H. D.] 
SEGELOCUM Ant p. 475, called also 
Aoelooum, Ib. p. 478), a town in Britannia Bo- 
mana, on the road from Lindum to Eboracum, ac¬ 
cording to Camden (p. 582) Litllehorovgh in Not- 
tingkamskire. [T. H. D.] 

SEGE'SAMA Strab. iii. p. 162), or 

Seoksamo and Skgisamo {Itin. Ant pp. 394, 
449, 454; Orell. fnscr. no. 4719), and Segisa- 
MONEN8ES of the inhabitants (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4), a 
town of the Murbogi or Turmodigi in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, on the road from Tarraco to Asturica, 
now called Sasamo^ to the W. of Briviesca. (Florez, 
Esp. Sagr. vi. p. 419, xv. p. 59.) [T. 11. D.] 

SEGESSERA, in Gallia, is placed in the Table 
between Corobilium (^Corheil) and Andoinatunurn 
(Langres^^ and tlie distance of Segessera from eacli 
place is marked xxi. The site of Segesscra is not 
certain. Some fix it at a place named Sitzannecourt 
[Corobilium.] [G. L.] 

SEGESTA (JiiyeiTrax Eth, ^^yeffravds, Seges- 
tanua ; Ru. near Calatajimi)^ a city of Sicily in the 
NW. part of the island, about 6 miles distant from the 
sea, and 34 W. of Panormus. Its name is always 
written by the Attic and other contemporary Greek 
writers Eoesta (^E7«(jrTa: EUl ’E7e(rTa7os, Time. 
&c.), and it has hence been frequently asserted that 
it was 'first changed to Segesta by the Romans, for 
the purpose of avoiding the ill omen of the name of 
Egesta in Latin. (Fest. s.v. Segesta, p. 340.) This 
story is, however, disproved by its coins, which 
prove that considerably before the time of Thucy¬ 
dides it was called by the inhabitants themselves 
Segesta, though this foi*m seems to have been 
softened by the Greeks into Egesta. The origin 
and foundation of Segesta is extremely obscure. The 
tradition current among the Greeks and adopted by 
Thucydides (Tliuc. vi. 2; Dionys, i. 52; Strab. xiii. 
p. 608), ascribed its foundation to a band of Trojan 
settlors, fugitives from the destruction of their city; 
and this trailition was readily welcomed by the 
Romans, who in consequence claimed a kindred 
origin with the Segestans. Thucydides seems to 
have considered the Elyrni, a barbarian tribe in the 
neighbourhood of Eryx and Segesta, as descended 
from the Trojans in question ; but another account 
represents the Fllymi as a distinct people, already 
existing in this part of Sicily when the Trojans 
arrived there and founded tlie two cities. [Elymi.] 
A different story seems also to have been current, 
according to which Segesta owed its origin to a 
band of Phocians, who had been among the followers 
of Philoctetes; and, as usual, later writers sought to 
reconcile the two accounts. (Strab. vi, p. 272; 
Thuc. 1. c.) Another version of the Trojan story, 
which would seem to have been that adopted by 
the inhabitants themselves, ascribed the foundation 
of the city to Egestus or Aegestus (tlie Acestes of 
Virgil), who was said to be the offspring of a Trojan 
damsel named Segesta by the river god Crimisus. 
(Serv. ad A en. i. 550, v. 30.) We are told also 
that the names of Simois and Scamander were given 
by the Trojan colonists to two small streams which 
flowed beneath the town (Strab. xiii. p. 608); and 
the latter name is mentioned by Diodorus as one 
Btill in use at a much later period. (Diod. xx. 71.) 
It is certain that we cannot receive the statement 
the Trojan origin of Segesta as historical; but what- 
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ever be the origin of the tradition, there seems nor 
doubt on the one hand that the city was occupied by a 
people distinct from the Sieanians, the native race of 
this part of Sicily, and on the other that it was not 
a Greek colony. Thucydides, in enumerating the 
allies of the Athenians at the time of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, distinctly calls the Segestans barba¬ 
rians; and the history of the Greek colonies in 
Sicily was evidently recorded with sufficient care and 
accuracy for us to rely upon his authority when he 
pronounces any people to be non-Hellenic. (Thuc. 
vii. 57.) At the same time they appear to have 
been, from a very early period, iu close connection 
with the Greek cities of Sicily, and entering into 
relations both of hostility and alliance with the 
Hellenic states, wholly different from the other bar¬ 
barians in the island. The early influence of Greek 
civilisation is shown also by their coins, which are 
inscribed with Greek characters, and the un-? 
questionable impress of Greek art. 

The first historical notice of the Segestans trans¬ 
mitted to us represents them as already engaged (as 
early as u. c. 580) in hostilities with the ^linun- 
tines, which would appear to prove that both cities 
had already extended their territories so far as to 
come into contact with e;ich other. By the timely 
assistance of a body of Cnidian and Rhodian emi¬ 
grants under Pentathlus, the Segestans at this time 
obtained the advantage over their adversaries. (Diod. 

v. 9.) A more obscure statement of Diodorus re¬ 
lates that again in B. c. 454, the Segestans ^ero 
engaged in hostilities with the LUyhaeans for the 
possession of tlie territory on the river Mazanis. 
(Id. xi. 86.) The name of the Lilybaeans is here 
certainly erroneous, as no town of that name existed 
till long afterwards [Lilybaeum]; but we know 
not what people is really meant, though the pre¬ 
sumption is that it is the Selinuntines, with whom 
the Segestans seem to have been engaged in almost 
perpetual disputes. It was doubtless with a view to 
strengthen themselves against these neighbours that 
the Segestans took advantage of the first Athenian 
expedition to Sicily under Laches (b. c. 426), and 
concluded a treaty of alliance with Athens. (Thuc. 

vi. 6.) This, liowever, seems to have led to no re¬ 
sult, and shortly after, hostilities having again 
broken out, the {^linuntines called in the aid of the 
Syracusans, with whose assistance they obtained 
great advantages, and wore able to press Segesta 
closely both by land and sea. In this extremity 
the Segestans, having in vain applied for assistance 
to Agrigentum, and even to Carthage, again had 
recourse to the Athenians, who were, without much 
difficulty, persuaded to espouse their cause, and 
send a fleet to Sicily, b. c. 416. (Thuc. vi. 6; 
Diod. xii. 82.) It is said that this result was in 
part attained by fraud, the Segestans having de¬ 
ceived the Athenian envoys by a fallacious display 
of wealth, and led them to c(Xiceive a greatly ex- 
aggerated notion of their resources. They, how¬ 
ever, actually furnished 60 talents in ready money, 
and 30 more after the arrival of the Athenian ar¬ 
mament. (Thuc. vi. 8, 46; Diod. xii, 83, xiii. 6.) 

But though the relief of Segesta was thus the 
original object of the great Athenian expedition to 
Sicily, that city bears little part in the subsequent 
operations of the war. Nicias, indeed, on arriving 
in the island, proposed to proceed at once to Se- 
linus, and compel that people to submission by the 
display of their formidable armament But this 
advice was overruled: the Athenian^ tamed theit 
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arms against Syracuse, and the contest between 
Segesta and Selinns was almost forgotten in the 
more important struggle between those two great 
powers. In the summer of b. c. 415 an Athenian 
fleet, proceeding along the coast, took the small town 
of Hyi^ra, on the coast, near Segesta, and made it 
over to the Segestans. (Thuc. vi. 62; Diod. xiii. 
6.) The latter people are again mentioned on more 
than one occasion as sending auxiliary troops to 
assist their Athenian allies (Thuc. vii. 57; Diod. xiii. 
7); but no other notice occurs of them. The final 
defeat of tlie Athenians left the Segestans again ex* 
posed to the attacks of their neighbours the Seli- 
nuntines; and feeling themselves unable to cope 
with them, they again had recourse to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, who determined to espouse their cause, and 
sent them, in the first instance, an auxiliary force 
of 5000 Africans and 800 Campanian mercenaries, 
which sufficed to ensure them tlie victory over their 
rivals, b. o. 410. (Diod, xiii. 43, 44.) But this 
was followed the next year by a vast armament 
under Hannibal, who landed at Lilybaoum, and, 
proceeding direct to Selinus, took and destroyed the 
city. (/&. 54—58.) This was followed by the 
destruction of Himera; and the Carthaginian power 
now became firmly established in the western por¬ 
tion of Sicily. Segesta, surrounded on all sides by 
this formidable neighbour, naturally fell gradually 
into the position of a dependent ally of Carthage. 
It was one of the few cities that remained faithful 
to this alliance even in b. c. 397, when the great 
expedition of Dionysius to the W. of Sicily and the 
siege of Motya seemed altogether to shake the power 
of Carthage. Dionysius in consequence laid siege 
to Segesta, and pressed it with the utmost vigour, 
especially after the fall of Motya; but the city was 
able to defy his efforts, until the landing of Hi- 
inilco with a fojrc*^ble Carthaginian force changed 
tlie aspect of alfti(r&, and compelled Dionysius to 
raise the siege. (Id. xiv. 48, 63—55.) From this 
time we hear little more of ^gesta till the time of 
Agathocles, under whom it suffered a great calamity. 
The despot having landed in the W. of Sicily on his 
return from Africa (b. c. 307), and being received 
into the city as a friend and ally, suddenly turned 
upoif the inhabitants on a pretence of disaffection, : 
and put the whole of the citizens (said to amount ! 
to 10,000 in number) to the sword, plundered their I 
wealth, and sold the women and children into i 
slavery. He then changed the name of the city to 
Dicaeopolis, and assigned it as a residence to the 
fugitives and deserters that had gathered around 
him. (Diod. XX. 71.) 

It is probable that Segesta never altogether recovered 
this blow; but it soon resumed its original name, and 
ligain appears in history as an independent city. 
Thus it is mentioned in b. c. 276, as one of the cities 
which joined Pyrrhus during his expedition into the 
W. of Sicily, (Diod. xxii. 10. Exc. H. p. 498.) It, 
however, soon after fell again under the power of the 
Carthaginians ; and it was probably on this occasion 
that the city wa.s taken and plundered by them, as 
alluded to by Cicero ( Verr. iv. 33); a circumstance of 
which we have no other account. It continued subject 
to, or at least dependent on that people, till tho First 
Punic War. In the first year of that war (b. c. 264) 
it was attacked by the consul Appius Claudius, but 
without success (Diod. zxiii. 3. p. 501); but shortly 
aft^ the inhabitants put the Carthaginian garrison 
to the sword, and declared for the alliance of Rome. 
(/6. 5. p. .602;. Zonar. viii, 9.) They were in con- 
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sequence besieged by a Carthaginian force, and were 
at one time reduced to great straits, but were relieved 
by tho arrival of Duilius, after his naval victory, 
B. o. 260. (Pol. i. 24.) Segesta seems to have been 
one of the first of the Sicilian cities to set the exam¬ 
ple of defection from Carthage ; on which account, 
as well as of their pretended Trojan descent, the in¬ 
habitants were treated with great distinction by the 
Romans. They were exempted from all public bur¬ 
dens, and even as late as the time of Cicero continued 
to bo “ sine foedere immunes ac liberi.” (Cic. Ferr. 

iii. 6, iv. 33.) After the destruction of Carthage, 
Scipio Africanus restored to the Segestans a statue 
of Diana which had been carried off by tlie Cartha¬ 
ginians, probably when they obtained possession of 
the city after the departure of Pyrrhus. (Cic. Verr, 

iv. 33.) During the Servile War also, in b. c. 102, 
the territory of Segesta is again mentioned as one of 
those where the insurrection broke out with the 
greatest fury. (Diod. xxxvi. 5, Exc. Phot.^. 534.) 
But with the exception of these incidental notices we 
bear little of it under the Roman government. It 
seems to have been still a considerable town in the 
time of Cicero, and had a port or emporium of its 
own on the bay about 6 miles distant (rh rat/ Alyecr^ 
Tfav inirSpiop^ Strab. vi. pp. 266, 272; ^eyearat/at/ 
4fnr6ptoi/, Ptol. iii. 4. § 4). This emporium seems 
to have grown up in the days of Strabo to be a more 
important place than Segesta itself: but the con¬ 
tinued existence of the ancient city is attested both 
by Pliny and Ptolemy; and we learn from the former 
that the inhabitants, though they no longer retained 
their position of nominal independence, enjoyed the 
privileges of the Latin citizenship. (Strab. 1. c.; 
Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii, 4. § 15.) It seems, 
however, to have been a decaying place, and no trace 
of it is subsequently found in history. The site is 
said to have been finally abandoned, in consequence 
of the ravages of the Saracens, in A. D. 900 (Amico, 
ad Fazell. Sic. vii. 4. not. 9), and is now wholly de¬ 
solate ; but the town of Castell d Mare, about 6 miles 
distant, occupies nearly, if not precisely, the same site 
as the ancient en^porium or port of Segesta. 

The site of tlie ancient city is still marked by tho 
ruins of a temple and theatre, the former of which is 
one of the most perfect and striking ruins in Sicily. 
It stands on a hill, about 3 miles NW. of Calatqfimif 
in a very barren and open situation. It is of the 
Doric order, with six columns in front and fourteen 
on each side (all, except one, quite perfect, and that 
only damaged), forming a parallelogram of 162 feet 
by 66. From the columns not being fluted, they 
have rather a heavy aspect; but if due allowance bo 
made for this circumstance, the architecture is on 
the whole a light order of Doric ; and it is probable, 
therefore, that the temple is not of very early date. 
From tho absence of fluting, as well as other details 
of the architecture, there can be no doubt that it 
never was finished,—the work probably being inter¬ 
rupted by some political catastrophe. This temple 
appears to have stood, as was often the case, outside 
the walls of tho city, at a short distance to the W. 
of it. The latter occupied the summit of a hill of 
small extent, at the foot of which flows, in a deep 
valley or ravine, the torrent now called the Fiume 
Gaggera, a confluent of the Fiime di S. Bartolomeo^ 
which flows about 5 miles E. of Segesta. The latter 
is probably the ancient Crimisus [CniMiaua], cele¬ 
brated for the great victoi-y of Timoleon over the 
Carthaginians, while the Gaggera must probably be 
theetro^m called by Diodorus (^xx. 71) theScamander 
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Two oUier streams are mentioned by Aellan (T. H, 
ii. 33) in connection with Segesta, the Telmessns and 
the Porpax; but we are wholly at a loss to determine 
them. Some vestiges of the ancient walls may still be 
traced; but almost the only rains which remain 
within the circuit of the ancient city are those of 
the theatre. These have been lately cleared out, 
and exhibit the praecinctio and sixteen rows of seats, 
great part in good preservation. The general form 
and arrangement are purely Greek; and the building 
rests at the back on the steep rocky slope of the hill, 
out of which a considerable part of it has been ex¬ 
cavated. It is turned towards the N. and commands 
a fine view of the broad bay of Castell ’a Mare, 
(For a more d^ailed account of the antiquities of 
^gesta, see Swinburne’s Travels^ vol. ii. pp. 231—- 
235; Smyth’s Sicily, pp. 67, 68; and especially 
Serra di Falco, Antkhita della Sicilia, vol. i. pt. ii.) 
Ancient writers mention the existence in the territory 
of Segesta of thermal springs or waters, which seem 
to have enjoyed considerable reputation (rd 
fSara AiyearaTa, Strab. vi. p, 275; ^epfih \ovrph 
rh ^EyearaTa, Diod. iv. 23). These are apparently 
the sulphureous springs at a spot called Calainetti, 
about a mile to the N. of the site of the ancient city. 
(Fazell. Sic, vii. 4.) They are mentioned in the 
Itinerary as “ Aquae Segestanao sive Pincianae ” 
{Itin, Ani. p. 91); but the origin of the latter name 
is wholly unknown. 

The coins of Segesta have the figure of a dog on 
the reverse, which evidently alludes to the fable of 
the river-god Orimisus, the mythical parent of 
Aegestus, having assumed that form. (Serv. ad Aen. 
). 550, V. 30; Eckhel, vol. i. 234.) The older coins 
(as already observed) uniformly write the name 
2ErE3TA, os on the one annexed; those of later 
date, which are of -opper only, bear the legend 
EPESTAinN (Eckhel, 1. c, p. 236). [E. H, B.] 
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SEGESTA (^Sestri), a town on the coast of Li¬ 
guria, mentioned by Pliny, in describing the coast of 
that countiy from Genua to the Macra. (Plin. iii. 
5. s. 7.) He calls it Segesta Tigulliorum; so that it 
seems to have belonged to a tribe of the name of the 
Tigullii, and a town named Tigullia i.s mentioned by 
him just before. Segesta is commonly identified with 
Sestri (called Seatri di Levante to distinguish it 
from another place of the name), a considerable 
town about 30 miles from Genoa^ while Tigullia is 
probably represented by Tregoso, a village about 2 
miles further inland, where there are considerable 
Boman remains. Some of the MSS. of Pliny, in¬ 
deed, have “ Tigullia intus, et Segesta Tigulliorum,” 
which would seem to point clearly to this position of 
the two places. (Sillig, ad loc.) It is probable, 
also, that the Tegulata of the Itineraries {Jtin, 
Ant, p. 293) is identical with the Tigullia of 
Pliny, [E.H.B.] 

SEGESTA, or SEGESTICA. [Siscia.] 

SEGIDA Strabo, iil p. 162). L A 


town of the Arevaci in Hispania Tarraoonensis^ 
According to Appian, who calls it (vi, 44), 

it belonged to the tribe of the Belli, and was 40 
stadia in circumference. Stephanus B. (s. v.) calls 
it ^eyiSri, and makes it a town of the Oeltiberians, 
of whom indeed the Arevaci and Belli were only 
subordinate tribes. Segida was the occasion of the 
first Celtiberian War (Appian, 1. c.), and was pro* 
bably the same place called Segestica by Livy 
(xxxiv. 17). 

2. A town of Hispania Baetica, with the sur¬ 
name Restitute Julia. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 8.) [T. H. D.] 
SEGISA (5f7;o-a, Ptol. ii. 6. § 61), a town of 
the Bastitani in Hispania Tarraconensis, perhaps 
the modern Sehegin. [T. H. D.] 

SEGPSAMA and SEGISAMA JU'LIA (2«- 
yiaapa *lov\la, Ptol. ii. 6. § 50), a town of His 
pania Tarraconensis. We find the inhabitants merk 
tioned by Pliny as Segisamajulienses (iii. 3. s. 4). 
Ptolemy ascribes the town to the Vaccaei, but Pliny 
to the Turmodigi, whence we may probably conclude 
that it lay on tlie borders of both those tribes. The 
latter author expressly distinguishes it from Se- 
gisamo. [T. H. D.] 

SEGISAMO. [Segesama.] 
SEGISAMUNCLUM. [Seqasamunclum.] 
SEGNI, a German tribe in Belgium, mentioned 
by Caesar (J?. G, vi. 32) with the Condrusi, and 
placed between the Eburones and the Treviri. In 
B. G, ii. 4 Caesar speaks of the Condrusi, Eburones, 
Caeraesi, and Paemani, “ qui uno nomine Germanl 
appellantur;” but he does not name the Segni in 
that passage. There is still a place named Sinei or 
Signei near Condroz, on the borders of Namur; and 
this may indicate the position of the Segni. [G. L.] 
SEGOBO'DIUM, in Gallia, placed in the Table 
on a road from Andomatunum (Langres) to Vesontio 
(Besangon). The Itin, gives the same road, but 
omits Segobodium. D’Anvillo supposes Segobodium 
to be Seveux, which is on the Sadne, and in the di¬ 
rection between Bemngon and Langrea. [G. L.] 
SEGOBRI'GA (7.^6€piya, Ptol. ii. 6. § 58). 
1. The capital of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarra¬ 
conensis. (Plin. iii. 3. a. 4.) It lay SW. of Caesar- 
augusta, and in the jurisdiction of Carthago Nova. 
(Plin. 1. c.) The surrounding district was cele¬ 
brated for its talc or selenite.^ld. xxxvi. 22. s. 45.) 
It must have been in the ne[|[^hbourhood of Priego^ 
where, near Pennacacrite, considerable ruins are still 
to be found. (Florez, Bap. Sagr. vii. p. 61.) For 
coins see Sestini, i. p. 193. (Cf. Strab. iii. p. 162; 
Front. Strut iii. 10. 6.) 

2. A town of the Edetani in Hbpania Tarra¬ 
conensis, known only from inscriptions and coins, 
the modern Segorbe, (Florez, Eap. Sagr. v. p. 21, 
viii. p. 97, and Med. pp. 573,650; Mionnet, i. p. 50, 
and Supp. i, p. 102.) [T. BL 6.] 
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SEGODUNUM. 

SEGODU'NUM (^'X^^ovpov'), Ptolemy (ii. 7, 
21) calls Segodnnum the chief town of the 
uteni [Rutkni], a Gallic people west of the 
Bhone, in the Aquitania of Ptolemy. In some 
editions of Ptolemy the reading is Segodunum or 
Etodnniim. In the Table the name is Segodum, 
which is probably a cormpt form; and it has the 
mark of a chief town. It was afterwards called 
Civitas Rotenonim, whence the modem name Rodez^ 
on the Aveyron^ in the department of Aveyron, of 
which it is the chief town. [G. L.] 

SEGODU'NUM (^iy6lovvov)^ a town of south¬ 
ern Germany, probably in the country of the Her- 
manduri, is, according to some, the modern Wurz¬ 
burg. (Ptol. ii. 11. §29; comp. Wilhelm, Gerwa- 
me», p. 209.) [L. S.] 

SEGO'NTIA. 1. A town of the Celtiberi in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, 16 miles from Caesarau- 
gusta. (/^w. Ant. pp. 437,439.) Most probably iden¬ 
tical with the Seguntia of Livy (xxxiv. 19). The 
modem Rueday according to Lapie. 

2. (2eyoPTia UapdfitKa, Ptol.ii. 6. § 6G), a town 
of the Barduli in HispaniaTarraconensis. [T. H. D.] 
SEGONTIAOI, a people in the S. part of Bri¬ 
tannia, in Ilampahire. (Camden, pp. 84, 146; 
Caes. B. G. v. 21; Orelli, Inacr. 2013.) [T. H. D.J 
SEGO'NTIUM, a city in the NW. part of Bri¬ 
tannia Secunda, whence there was a road to Deva. 
{Itin. Ant. p. 482.) It is the modern Caemarvony 
the little river by which is still called Sejont. 
(Camden, p. 798.) It is called Seguntio by the 
Geogr. Rav. (v. 31). [T.II.D,] 

SKGORA, in Gallia, appears in the Table on a 
road from Portus Namnetum (Nantes') to Limunum, 
or Liinonum (Poitiers). D’Anville supposes that 
Segora is Bresauirey which is on the road from 
Nantes i<t [G. L.] 

SEGOSA, ir.^^ia, is placed by the Antonine 
Itin. on a road from Aquae Tarbellicae (Dax) to 
Burdigala (Bordeaux). The first station from Aquae 
Tarbellicae is Moscounuin, or Mostomium, the site of 
which is unknown. 'The next is Segosa, which 
D’Anville fixes at a place named Eacouaae or Es- 
co«7’«^. But he observes that the distance, 28 
Gallic leagues, between Aquae and Segosa is less 
than the distance in the Itin. [G. L.J 

SEGOVELLAUNI. [Segallauni.] 
SEGO'VIA (:S€yoveiay Ptol. ii. 6. § 56). 1. A 
town of the Arevaci in Hispania Tarraconensis, on 
the road from Emerita to Caesaraugusta. (/tin. 
Ant. p. 435; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; Flor. iii. 22.) It 
still exists under the ancient name. For coins see 
Florez (Med. ii. p. 677), Mionnet (i. p. 51, and 
Suppl. i. p, 104), and Sestini (p. 196). 

2. A town of Hispania Baetica, on the river Si- 
license. (Hirt. B, A. 57.) In the neighbourhood 
of Sacili or the modem Perabad. [T. H. D.] 
SEGUSIA'NI (^eyooiapoi or ^€you(rtauol)y a 
Gallic people. When Caesar (b. c. 58) was leading 
against the Helvetii the troops which he had raised 
in North Italy, he crossed the Alps and reached the 
territory of the Allobroges. From the territory of 
the Allobroges he crossed the Rhone into the country 
of the S^nsiani: “ Hi sunt extra Provinciam trans 
Bbodanum primi.’^ (B. G. i. 10.) He therefore places 
them in the angle between the Rhone and the SaonCy 
for he was following the Helvetii, who bad not yet 
crossed the Sadne. In another place (vii. 64) he speaks 
of the Aedui and Segusiani as l^rdering on the 
JProvinoia, and the Segusiani were dependents of the 
Aodoi (vii. 75). Strabo (iv. p. 186) places the 
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Segusiani between the Bhodanns and the Dubis 
(Douba), on which D’Anville remarks that he 
ought to have placed them between the Rhone and 
the Loire. But part of the Segusiani at least 
were west of the Rhone in Caesar’s time, as he 
plainly tells us, and therefore some of them were 
between the Rhone and the Dowfcs, though this is a 
very inaccurate way of fixing their position, for the 
Douba ran through the territory of the Sequani. 
Lugdunum was in the country of the Segusiani. 
[Lugdunum.] Pliny gives to the Segusiani the 
name of Liberi (iv. 18). 

In Cicero’s oration Pro P. Quintio (c. 25), a 
Gallic people named Sebaguinos, Sebaginnos, with 
several other variations, is mentioned. The reading 
“ Scbusiaiios ” is a correction of Lambinus. Baiter 
(Orelli’s Cicero, 2nd ed.) has written “ Segusiavos ” 
in this passage of Cicero on his own authority; but 
there is no name Seguaiavi in Gallia. It is probable 
that tlie true reading is “ Segnsianos.” Ptolemy (ii. 
8. § 14) names Rodumna (Roanne) and Forum 
Segusianorum as the towns of the Segusiani, which 
shows that the Segusiani in his time extended to 
the Loire [Rodumna] ; and the greater part of 
their territory was probably west of the Rhone and 
Sadne. Mionnet, quoted by Ukert (GallieUy p. 320), 
has a medal which he supposes to belong to the 
Segusiani. [G. L.] 

SEGU’SIO (X^yovoiQV ; Eih. 'Z^yovaio.vdsy Se- 
gusinus : Su8a)y a city of Gallia Transpadana, situ¬ 
ated at the foot of the Cottian Alps, in the valley of 
the Duria (Dora Riparia)y at the distance of 35 
miles from Augusta Taurinorum (Turin). It was 
the capital of the Gaulish king or chieftain Cottius, 
from whom the Alpes Cottiae derived their name, 
and who became, in the reign of Augustus, a tributaiy 
or dependent ally of the Roman Empire. Hence, 
when the other Alpine tribes were reduced to sub¬ 
jection by Augustus, Cottius retained the govern¬ 
ment of his territories, with the title of Praefectus, 
and was able to transmit them to his son, M. Julius 
Cottius, upon whom the emperor Claudius even con¬ 
ferred the title of king. It was not till alter the 
death of the younger Cottius, in the reign of Nero, 
that this district was incorporated into the Roman 
Empire, and Segusio became a Roman municipal 
town. (Strab. iv. pp. 179, 204; Plin. iii. 20. 8. 24; 
Amm. Marc. xv. 10.) 

It was probably from an early period the chief 
town in this part of the Alps and the capital of the 
surrounding district. It is situated just at the 
junction of the route leading from the Mont Gendvre 
down the valley of the Dura with that which crosses 
the Mont Cenia ; both these passages were among 
the natural passes of the Alps, and were doubtless in 
use from a very early period, though the latter seems 
to have been unaccountably neglected by the Romans. 
The road also that was in most frequent use in the 
latter ages of the Republic and the early days of tlie 
Empire to arrive at the pass of the Cottian Alps or 
Mont Genevrey was not that by Segusio up the valley 
of the Duria, but one which ascended the valley of 
Feneatrelles to Ocelum (Uxeau)y and from thence 
crossed the Col de Sestrieres to ^ingomagus (at or 
near Ce8anne)y at the foot of the actual pass of the 
Genevre. This was the route taken by Caesar in 
B. c. 58, and appears to have still been the one most 
usual in the days of Strabo (Caes. B. G. i. 10; Strab. 
iv. p. 179); but at a later period the road by Se¬ 
gusio seems to have come into general use, and is 
that given in the Itineraries. (IHn. Ant. pp. 341, 
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357.) Of Sdgnsio as a municipal town we hear 
little; but it is mentioned as such both bj Pliny and 
Ptolemy, and its continued existence is proved by 
inscriptions as well as the Itineraries; and we learn 
that it continued to be a considerable town, and 
a military post of importance, as commanding the 
passes of the Alps, until long after the fall of the 
Western Empire. (Plin. iii. 17. s. 21; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 40; Gruter, Inscr, p. 111. 1; Orell. Inscr. 1600, 
3803; Amm. Marc. xv. 10; Itin, Hier. p. 556; 
P. Diac. Hist Lang. iii. 8; Greg. Tur. iv. 39.) 

Amrnianus tells us that the tomb of Cottius was 
still visible at Segusio in his time, and was the object 
of much honour and veneration among the inhabitants 
(Amm. I c.). A triumphal arch erected by him in 
honour of Augustus is still extant at Susa ; it enu¬ 
merates the names of the “ Civitates ” which were 
subject to his rule, and which wore fourteen in num¬ 
ber, though Pliny speaks of the “ Cottianae civitates 
xii.” (Plin. iii. 20. s. 24; Orell. //wc/*. 626.) All 
these are, however, mere obscure mountain tribes, 
and the names of most of them entirely unknown. 
His dominions extended, according to Strabo, across 
the mountains as far as Ebrodunum in the land of 
the Caturiges (Strab. iv. p. 179); and this is con¬ 
firmed by the inscription which enumerates the Ca¬ 
turiges and Modulli among the tribes subject to his 
authority. These are probably the two omitted by 
Pliny. Ocelum, in the valley of the ClusonCf was 
comprised in the territory of Cottius, while its limit 
towarils the Taurini was marked by the station Ad 
Fines, placed by the Itineraries on the road to Au¬ 
gusta Taurinorum. But the distances given in the 
Itineraries are incorrect, and at variance with one 
another. Ad Fines may probably be placed at or near 
Avigliana, 15 miles from 2"wrm, and 20 from Susa. 
The mountain tribes called by Pliny the “ Cottianae 
civitates,” when united with the Roman government, 
at first received only the Latin franchise (Plin./. c.); 
but as Segusio became a Roman municipium, it must 
have received the full franchise. [E. U. B.] 
SEGUSTERO, a name which occurs in the Anto- 
nine Itin. and in the Table, is a town of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, and the name is preserved in Sisteron, the 
chief town of an arrondissement in the department of 
Basses Alpes, on the right bank of the Durance. 
Roman remains have been found at Sisteron. The 
name in the Notit. Prov. Galliae is Civitas Segeste- 
riorum. It was afterwards called Segesterium, and 
Sistericum, whence the modern name comes. (D’An- 
ville, Notice, cfc.) [G. L.] 

SEIR, M. (27?€lp, LXX. 2dupaj ^iieipov, 
Joseph). “ The land of Seir ” is equivalent to “ the 
country of Edom.” (^Gen. xxxii. 3.) Mount Seir was 
the dwelling of Esau and his posterity (xxxvi. 8, 9 ; 
DeutAi. 4,5), in the possession of whicli they were not 
to be disturbed. (Josh. xxiv. 4.) Its general situ¬ 
ation is defined in Deuteronomy (i. 2) between 
Horeb and Kadesh Barnea. The district must have 
been extensive, for in their retrograde movement 
from Kadesh, which was in Seir (i. 44), the Israel¬ 
ites compassed Mount Seir many days (ii. 1,3). The 
original inhabitants of Mount ^ir were the Horims; 
“ but the children of Esau succeeded them, when 
they had destroyed them from before them, and 
dwelt in their stead” (ii. 12, 22 ; comp. Gen. 
xiv. 6). It obviously derived its name from “ Seir 
the Horite” (.xxxvi. 20, 21), and not, as Josephus 
erroneously supposes, from the Hebrew = liir- 
Butus. (Ant. i. 20. § 3.) The range bordering Wady 
Aroba is marked M. Shehr in Bome modem maps. 
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but without sufficient authority for the name. Dr. 
Wilson confines the name to the eastern side of the 
Arala, from a little north of Petra to the Gtdf 
of Akabah, which range he names JebeUeah-Sherah 
(Lands of the Bible, vol. i. pp. 289,290, 337, 340); 
but since Kadesh was in Soir, it is obvious that this 
name must have extended much more widely, and 
on both sides the Araha. Mr. Rowlands heard the 
name Es-Serr given to an elevated plain to the east 
of Kadesh, which must, he thinks, be the Seir alluded 
to in Deut. i. 44, where the Israelites were chased 
before the Amalekites. (Williams’s Holy City, vol. i. 
appendix, p. 465.) [Q. W.] 

SEIRAE. [PsoPHis.] 

SELACHUSA, an island lying off the Argolic 
promontory of Speiraeum, mentioned only by Pliny 
(iv. 12. s. 57). 

SELAH. [Petra.] 

SELAMBINA (^7}\dp§iua, Ptol. ii. 4. § 7), a 
t<>wn on the coast of Hispania Baetica between ^x 
andAbdera. (Plin. iii. l.s.3.) Florez (j&^.-So^r. 
xii. pp. 3, 6) identifies it with Calabrena, but, ac¬ 
cording to Ukert (ii. p. i. p. 351), it is to be sought 
in the neighbourhood of Sorbitan. [T. H. D.] 
SELAS. [Messenia, p. 342, b.] 

SELASIA. [Skllasia.] 

SELEMNUS. [Achaia, p. 13, b. No. 10.] 
SELENTIS or SELENrnS(2eAevT(s orSeAcrt- 
rls) a district in the south-west part of Cilicia, ex¬ 
tending along the coast, but also some distance in the 
interior; it derived its name from the town of 
Selinus. (Ptol. v. 8. §§ 2, 5.) [L. S.] 

SELENU'SIAE (2e\7iyov(rlai)oT SELENNUTES, 
two lakes formed by the sea, north of the moutli of the 
Caystrus, and not far from the temple of the Ephesian 
Artemis. These two lakes, which communicated 
with each other, were extremely rich in fish, and 
formed part of the revenue of the temple of Artemis, 
though they were on several occasions wrested from it. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 642 ; Plin. v. 31.) The nameoftho 
lakes, derived from Selene, the moon-goddess, or Arte¬ 
mis, probably arose from their connection with the 
great goddess of Ephesus. (Comp. Chandler’s 
Travels in Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 162.) [L. S.] 

SELEUCEIA or SELEUCIA, two towns in Syria. 

1. Ai) Belum (^€\e{>K€ia irpbs Bi}\(p'), sometimes 
called Selbucobklus, situated in the district 
of Cassiotis, placed by Ptolemy in long. 69° 30', lat. 
34° 45'. The Belus was a tributary of the Orontes, 
running into it from the W., and since, as Pococke re¬ 
marks, Seleucia was exactly in the same latitude as 
Paltos, it must have been due E. of it. Now Boldo. the 
ancient Paltos, lies two hours S. of Jebilee, dneient 
Gabala, on the coast. Seleucia ad Belum must be 
looked for 1° 10' to the E., according to Ptolemy’s 
reckoning, who places Paltos in long. 63° 20', lat. 
34° 45'. Modern conjecture has identified it with 
Shogh and Divertigi, which is placed 30 miles £. 
of Antioch. (Ptol. v. 15. §16; Pococke, Syria, 
vol. ii. p. 199.) Pliny mentions it with another not 
elsewhere recognised, in the interior of Syria: ** Se- 
leucias practer jam dictam (i. e. Pieria), duas, quae 
ad Euphratem, et quae ad Belum vocantur ” (v. 23. 

§19)- 

2. PiKRiA (SeAeiJweia Hiepia : Eth. ScAeuxe^s), 
a maritime city of Syria, placed by Ptolemy in long. 
68° 36', lat. 35° 26', between Rhossus and the 
mouths of the Orontes. Its ancient name, according 
to Strabo, was “ Rivers of Water ” (^'TJaroy wora- 
/aoi), a strong city, called Free by Pompey (Strab. xvu 

2. § 8). Its position is fully described by Polyhina. 
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It was silnated on the sea between Cilicia and 
Phoenice, over against a large mountain called Cory- 
phaeuin, the base of which was washed on its W. 
side by the sea, towards the E. it dominated the 
districts of Antioch and Seleucis. Seleucia lay on 
the S. ef this mountain, separated from it by a deep 
and rugged valley. The city extended to the sea 
through broken ground, but was surrounded for the 
most part by precipitous and abrupt rocks. On the 
side towards the sea lay the factory (rd ^jUTropeia) and 
suburb, on the level ground, strongly fortified. The 
whole hollow (k/to?) of the city was likewise strongly 
fortified with fine walls, and temples, and buildings. It 
had one approach on the sea side, by an artificial road 
insteps (^KMfiaKC^Tiiv), distributed into frequent and 
continuous slopes (cuttings?— eyKXiixacri) and curves 
(tunnels ?— <rKatfifia(ri). The embouchure of the Oron- 
tes was not far distant—40 stadia, according to Strabo 
(xvi. p. 7.50). It was built by Seleucus Nicator 
(died B. c. 280), and was of great importance, in a 
military view, during the wars between the Seleucidae 
and the Ptolemies. It was taken by Ptolemy 
Euergetes on his expedition into Syria, and held by 
an Egyptian garrison until the time of Aiitiochus 
the Great, who, at the instigation of Apollophanes, 
a Seleucian, resolved to recover it from Ptolemy 
Philopator (cir. n. c. 220), in order to remove the 
disgrace of an Egyptian garrison in the lieart of 
Syria, and to obviate the danger which it threatened 
to his operations in Coele-Syria, being, as it was, a 
principal city, and well nigh, so to speak, the proper 
home of the Syrian power. Having sent the fleet 
against it, under the admiral Diognetus, he himself 
marched with his army from Apameia, and encamped 
near the Hippodrome, 5 stadia from the city. 
Having in vain attempted to win it by bribery, he 
divided his forces into three parts, of which one under 
Zeuxis made th ,_^iault near the gate of Antioch, 
a second under Hermogenos near the temple of the 
Dioscuri, the third under Ardys and Diognetus by 
the arsenal and suburb, which was first carried, where¬ 
upon the garrison capitulated (Polyb, v. 58—60). 
It was afterwards a place of arms in the furtlier prose¬ 
cution of the war against Ptolemy (66). The Mount 
Coryphaeum of Polybius is the Pieria of Ptolemy 
and Strabo, from which the town derived its distin¬ 
guishing appellation. Strabo mentions, from Posi¬ 
donius, that a kind of asphaltic soil was quarried in 
this place, which, when spread over the roots of the 
vine, acted as a preservative against blight (vii. p. 
316.) He calls it the first city of the Syrians, from 
Cilicia, and states its distance from Soli, in a straight 
course, a little less than 1000 stadia (xiv. p. 676). 
It was one of the four cities of the Tetrapolis, which 
was a synonym for the district of Seleucis, the others 
being Antioch, Apameia, and Laodiceia, which were 
called sister cities, being all founded by Seleucus 
Nicator, and called by the names respectively of him¬ 
self, his father, his wife, and his mother-in-law; that 
bearing his father’s name being the largest, that 
bearing his own, the strongest. (Strab. xvi. p. 749.) 
The auguries attending its foundation are mentioned 
by John Malalas (^Chromgraphia^ lib. viii. p, 254). 
It became the port of Antioch, and there it was that 
St. Paul and Barnabas embarked for Cyprus, on 
their first mission to Asia Minor {Acts, xiii. 4), tho 
Orontes never having been navigable even as far 
as Antioch for any but vessels of light draught. 
Pliny calls it “ Seleucia libera Pieria,” and describes 
it as situated on a promontory (v. 21) clxxv. M. P. 
distant from Zeugma on the Euphrates ^12). He de^ 
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signates the Coryphaeum of Polybius, the Pieria of 
Strabo, Mount Casius, a name also extended by Strabo 
to the mountains about Seleucia, where he speaks of 
the Antiocheans celebrating a feast to Triptolemus os 
a demigod, in Mount Cassius around Seleucia (xvi. 
p. 750). The ruins of the site have been fully ex¬ 
plored and described in modern times, first by 
Pococke {Observations on Syria, chap. xxii. p. 182, 
&c.), who identified many points noticed by Polybius, 
and subsequently by Col. Chesney {Journal of the 
R. Geog. Society, vol. viii. p. 228, &c.). The 
mountain range noticed by Polybius is now called 
Jebel Musa ; and the hill on which the city stood 
appears to be the “low mountain, called Bin-KUiseh,'* 
or the 1000 churches. Part of the site of tho town 
was occupied, according to Pococke, by the village of 
Kepse, situated about a mile from the sea. Tlie 
masonry of the once magnificent port of Seleucia is 
still in so good a state that it merely requires trifling 
repairs in some places, and to bo cleaned out; a pro¬ 
ject contemplated, but not executed, by one Ali Pasha, 
when governor of Aleppo. Tho plan of the port, 
with its walls and basins, its piers, floodgates, and 
defences, can be distinctly traced. The walls of the 
suburb, with its agora, the double line of defence of 
the inner city, comprehending in their circumfe¬ 
rence about 4 miles, which is filled with ruins of 
houses ; its castellated citadel on the summit of the 
hill, the gate of Antioch on the SE. of the site, 
with its pilasters and towers, near which is a double 
row of marble columns; largo remains of two 
temples, one of which was of the Corinthian order; 
tho amphitheatre, near which Antioch us encamped, 
before his assault upon the city, with twenty-four 
tiera of benches still to be traced; the numerous rocky 
excavations of the necropolis, with the sarcophagi, 
always of good workmanship, now broken and 
scattered about in all directions, all attest the ancient 
importance of the city, and tho fidelity of the his¬ 
torian who has described it. Most remarkable of 
all in this view is the important engineering work, 
to which Polybius alludes as the only communica¬ 
tion between the city and sea, fully described by 
Col. Chesney, as the most striking of the interesting 
remains of Seleucia. It is a very extensive excava¬ 
tion, cut through the solid rock from the NE. 
extremity of the town almost to the sea, part of 
which is a deep hollow way, and the remainder 
regular tunnels, between 20 and 30 feet wide, and 
as many high, executed with great skill and con- 
siderable labour. From its eastern to its western 
extremity is a total length of 1088 yards, tho 
greater part of which is traversed by an aqueduct 
carried along tho face of the rock, considerably above 
the level of tho road. Its termination is rough and 
very imperfect, about 30 feet above the level of the 
sea ; and while the bottom of tho rest of the excava¬ 
tion is tolerably regular, in this portion it is impeded 
by large masses of rock lying across it at intervals: 
which would imply either that it was never com¬ 
pleted, or that it was finished in this part with 
masonry, which may have been carried off for 
building purposes. It is, perhaps, in this part that 
the stairs mentioned by Polybius may have been 
situated, in order to form a communication with the 
sea. There can be no doubt whatever that this ex¬ 
cavation is tho passage mentioned by him as the sole 
communication between the city and the sea ; and 
it is strange that any question should have arisen 
concerning its design. A rough plan of the site is 
given, by Pococke (p. 163); but a much more 
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carefallj executed plan, with drawings and sections 
of the tunnels, &o., has lately been published by Cap¬ 
tain Allen, who surveyed the site of the harbour, but 
not of the town, in 1850. {The Dead Sea, ^c.. Map 
at end of vol. L, and vol. ii. pp. 208—230.) [G. W.J 



com OF SELEUCEIA IN SYRIA. 


SELEUCEIA or SELEUCIA (2cAeu«cia). 1. 
A town near the northern frontier of Pisidia, 
surnamed Sidera ^iSyjpa, Ptol. v. 5. § 4; Hiorocl. 
p. 673), probably on account of iron-works in its 
vicinity. There are some coins of this place with 
the image of the Asiatic divinity Men, who was wor¬ 
shipped at Antioch, and bearing the inscription KAao- 
Si(r<re\evK4cDV, which might lead to the idea that 
the place was restored by the emperor Claudius. 
(Sestini, Mon. Vet. p. 96.) Its site is now occupied 
by the town of Ejerdir. 

2. A town in Pamphylia between Side and the 
mouth of the river Eurymcdon, at a distance of 
80 stadia from Side, and at some distance from the 
sea. {Stadiaam. Mar. Mag. § 216.) 

3. An important town of Cilicia, in a fertile plain 
on the western bank of the Calycadnus, a few miles 
above its mouth, was founded by Seleucus I., sur- 
naincd Nicator. A town or towns, however, had 
previously existed on the spot under the names of 
Olbia and Hyria, and Seleucus seems to have only 
extended and united them in one town under the 
name Seleucia. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Holmi were at the same time tmiisferred to the new 
town, which was well built, and in a style very 
different from that of other Cilician and Pamphylian 
cities. (Stepli. B. a. Strab. xiv. p. 670.) In 
situation, climate, and the richness of its productions, 
it rivall^ the neighbouring Tarsus, and it was 
much frequented on account of the annual celebra¬ 
tion of the Olympia, and on account of the oracle of 
Apollo. (Zosim. i. 57; Basil. Vila S. Theclae, i. p. 
275, Orat. xxvii. p. 148.) Pliny (v. 27) states 
that it was surnamed Tracheotis; and some ecclesi¬ 
astical historians, speaking of a council held there, 
call the town simply Trachea (Sozom. iv. 16; Socrat. 
ii. 39; comp. Ptol. v. 8. § 5; Amm. Marc. xiv. 25; 
Oros. vii. 12.) The town still exists under the 
name of Sclefkieh, and its ancient remains are 
scattered over a large extent of ground on the 
west side of the Calycadnus. The chief remains 
are those of a theatre, in the front of which there 
are considerable ruins, with porticoes and other 
laige buildings: farther on are the ruins of a 
temple, which had been converted into a Chris¬ 
tian church, and several large Corinthian co¬ 
lumns. Ancient Seleuceia, which appears to have 
remained a free city ever since the time of Augustus, 
remained in the same condition even after a great 
portion of Cilicia was given to Archelaus of Cappa¬ 
docia, whence both imperial and autonomous coins 
of the place are found. Seleuceia was the birtliplace 
of several men of eminence, such as the peripatetics 
Athenaeos and Xenarchus, who flourished iu the 
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reign of Augustus, and the sophist Alexander, who 
taught at Antioch, and was private secretary to the 
emperor M. Aurelius (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 5.) 
According to some authorities, lastly, the emperor 
Trajan died at Seleuceia (Eutrop. viii. 2, 16; Oros. 
1. c.), though others state that he died at Selinas. 
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4. Seleucia in Caria [Tralles.] [L. S.J 

SELEUCEIA or SELEUCIA (2eAe<5ic«m, Polyb. 
v. 48; Strab. xi. p. 521; Ptol. v. 18. § 8), a large 
city near the right bank of the Tigris, which, to 
distinguish it from several other towns of the same 
name, is generally known in histoiy by the title of 
^€\€VK€ia irtl ry Tiypi/jn. (Strab. xvi. p. 738; 
Appian, Sgr. 67.) It was built by Seleucus Nicator 
(Strab. f. c.; Plin. vi. 26. s. 30; Tacit. Anw. vi. 
42; Joseph. A?it. Jud. xviii. 9. § 8; Amm. Marc, 
xxiii. 20), and appears to have been placed near the 
unction with the Tigris, of the great dyke which 
was carried across Mesopotamia from the Eupliratos 
to the Tigris, and which bore the name of Nahar 
Malcha (the royal river). (Plin. 1. and laid. 
Char. p. 6.) Ptolemy states that the artificial river 
divided it into two parts (v. 18. § 8). On the 
other hand, Theophylact states that both rivers, the 
Tigris and Euphrates, surrounded it like a rampart 
—by the latter, in all probability, meaning the 
Nahar Malcha (v. 6). It was situated about 40 miles 
NE. of Babylon (according to Strabo, 300 stadia, 
and to the Tab, Peutinger., 44 M.P.). In form, its 
original structure is said to have resembled an eagle 
with its wings outspread. (Plin. 1. c.) It was 
mainly constructed of materials brought from Baby¬ 
lon, and was one principal cause of the ruin of the 
older city, as Ctesiphon w’as (some centuries later) 
:)f Seleuceia itself. (Strab. xvi. p. 738.) It was 
placed in a district of great fertility, and is said, 
in its best days, to have had a population of 
600,000 persons. (Plin. /. c.) Stmbo adds, that it 
was even larger than Antiocheia Syriae,—at his time 
[)robably the greatest commercial entrep6t in the 
iast, with the exception of Alexandreia (xvi. p. 750). 
Even so late as the period of its destruction its 
jX)pulation is still stated to have amounted to half a 
million. (Eutrop. v. 8; comp. Oros, viii. 6.) To 
its commercial importance it doubtless owed the free 
character of its local government, which appears to 
have been administered by means of a senate of 
300 citizens. Polybius states that, on the over- 
hrow of Molon, the Median rebels Antiochus and 
Hermeias descended on Seleuceia, which had been 
previously taken by Molon, and, after punishing the 
people by torture and the infliction of a heavy fine, 
exiled the local magistracy, who were called Adei- 
gauae. ('ASeiydvot, Polyb. v. 54.) Their love of 
Treedom and of independent government was, however, 
>f longer duration. (Plin. 1. c.; Tacit. Ann. vi. 42.) 

Seleuceia owed its ruin to the wars of the 
Romans with the Parthians and other eastern 
nations. It is first noticed in that between Crassus 
and Orodeys (Dion Cass. xl. 20); but it would seem 
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that Crateus did not himself reach Seleticeia. On 
the advance of Trajan from Asia Minor, Seleuceia 
was taken by- Eruciua Clarus and Julius Alexander, 
and partially burnt to the ground (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 
30); and a few years later it was still more com¬ 
pletely destroyed by Cassius, the general of Lucius 
Verns, during the war with Vologeses. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxi. 2; Eutrop. v. 8; Capitol. Flerwe, c. 8.) When 
Severus, during the Parthian War, descended the 
Euphrates, he appears to have found Seleuceia and 
Babylon equally abandoned and desolate. (Dion 
Gass. Ixxv. 9.) Still later, in his expedition to the 
East, Julian found the whole country round Seleu¬ 
ceia one vast marsh full of wild game, which his 
soldiers hunted. (Amm. Marc. xxiv. 5.) It would 
seem from the indistinct notices of some authors, 
that Seleuceia once bore the name of Coche. 
[COCHE.] [V.] 

SELEUCIS (5«A€u/clr), a district of Syria, men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy,as containing the cities of Gephurii, 
Gindarus, and Imma (v. 15. § 15). Strabo calls it 
the best of all the districts : it was also called 
Tetrapolis, on account of its four most important 
cities, for it had many. These four were, Antioch, 
Seleuceia in Pieria, Apamcia, and Laodiceia (xvi. 
p. 749). It also comprehended, according to Strabo, 
four satrapies ; and it is clear that he uses the name 
in a much wider sense than Ptolemy, who places the 
four cities of the tetrapolis of Strabo’s Seleucis in so 
many separate districts; Antioch in Cassiotis, 
Apaineia in Apamene, Laodiceia in Laodicene, while 
he only implies, but does not state, that Seleuceia lies 
in Seleucis. [G. W.] 

SELGE (:$4\yrii Eth, 2€A7€iJs), an important 
city in Pisidia, on the southern slope of Mount 
Taurus, at the part where the river Eurymedon 
forces its way through the mountains towards the 
south. The ^as believed to be a Greek colony, 
for Strabo (xii.''pr620) states that it was founded 
by Lacedaemonians, but adds the somewhat unin¬ 
telligible remark that previously it had been founded 
by Calchas (Comp. Polyb. v. 76; Steph. B. s. v.; 
Dion. Per. 858). The acropolis of Selge bore tho 
name of Cesbedimn (Kfcr^eStot'; Polyb. /. c.) The 
district in which tho town was situated was ex- 
trehiely fertile, producing abundance of oil and wine, 
but the town itself was difficult of access, being 
surrounded by precipices and beds of torrents flowing 
towards tho Eurymedon and Oestrus, and requiring 
bridges to make them passable. In consequence of 
its excellent laws and political constitution, Selge 
rose to tho rank of the most poweiful and populous 
city of Pisidia, and at one time was able to send 
an army of 20,000 men into the field. Owing to 
these circumstances, and the valour of its inimbitants, 
for which they were regarded as worthy kinsmen of 
the Lacedaemonians, the Selgians were never subject 
to any foreign power, but remained in the enjoyment 
of their own freedom and independence. When 
Alexander tho Great passed through Pisidia, the 
Selgians sent an embassy to him and gained his 
favour and friendship. (Arrian, Amb, i. 28.) At 
that time they were at war with the Telmissians. At 
the period when Achaeus had made himself master 
of Western Asia, the Selgians were at war with 
Pednelissos, which was besieged by them; and 
Achaeus, on the invitation of Pednelissus, sent a 
large force against Selge. After a long and vigorous 
siege, the Selgians, being betrayed and despairing of 
resisting Achaeus any longer, sent deputies to sue 
for pe^ce, which was granted to them on the fol- 
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lowing terms: they agreed to pay immediately 
400 talents, to restore the prisoners of Pednelissus, 
and after a time to pay 300 talents in addition. 
(Polyb. V. 72—77.) We now have for a long time 
no particulars about the history of Selge; in the 
fifth century of our era Zosiinus (v. 16) calls it 
indeed a little town, but it was still strong enough 
to repel a body of Goths. It is strange that Pliny 
does not notice Selge, for we know from its coins 
that it was still a flourishing town in the time of 
Hadiian; and it is also mentioned in Ptolemy (v. 5. 
§ 8) and Hierocles (p. 681). Independently of wine 
and oil, the country about Selge was rich in timber, 
and a variety of trees, among which the storax was 
much valued from its yielding a strong perfume. 
Selge was also celebrated for an ointment prepared 
from the iris root. (Strab. I, c.; Plin. xii. 55, xxi. 
19; comp. Liv. xxxv. 13.) Sir C. Fellows (Asia 
Minor^ p. 171, foil.) thinks that he has discovered 
the mins of Selge about 10 miles to the north-east 
of the village of Boojdk. They are seen on a lofty 
promontory “ now presenting magnificent wrecks of 
grandeur.” I rode,” says Sir Charles, “ at least 
3 miles through a, part of the city, which was one 
pile of temples, theatres, and buildings, vying with 

each other in splendour.The material of these 

ruins had suffered much from the exposure to tho 
elements, being grey with a lichen which has eaten 
into the marble, and entirely destroyed the surface 
and inscriptions; but the scale, the simple grandeur, 
and the uniform beauty of style bespoke its date to 
bo the early Greek. The sculptured cornices fre¬ 
quently contain groups of figures fighting, wearing 
helmets and body-armour, with shields and Jong 
spears; from tho ill-proportioned figures and general 
appearance, they must rank in date with the Aegina 
marbles. The ruins are so thickly strewn, that little 
cultivation is practicable; but in the areas of theatres, 
cellas of temples, and any space where a plough can 
be used, the wheat is springing up. The general 
style of the temples is Corinthian, but not so florid 
as in less ancient towns. The tombs are scattered 
for a mile from the town, and are of manj kinds, 
some cut in chambers in face of the rock, others 
sarcophagi of tho heaviest form: they have Jjad in¬ 
scriptions, and the ornaments are almost all martial; 
several seats remain among the tombs. I can 
scarcely guess the number of temples or columned 
buildings in the town, but I certainly traced fifty or 
sixty.... Although apparently unnecessary for de¬ 
fence, the town has had strong walls, partly built 
with large stones in the Cyclopean mode.... I never 
conceived so high an idea of the works of the ancient* 
us from my visit to this place, standing as it does in 
a situation, as it were, above the world.” It is to 
be regretted that it was impossible by means of 
inscriptions or coins to identify this place with the 
ancient Selge more satisfactorily. (Comp. Von 
Hammer, in the Wiener Jahrhvcher^ vol. cvi. p, 
92.) [L. S.] 
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SELGOVAE CXtKyoovat, Ptol. U. 3. § 8), a 
people on the SW. coast of Britannia Barbara, in 
the E. part of Galloway and in Dumfries-shire. 
Camden (p, 1194) derives the name of Solway 
from them. [T. H. D.] 

SELrNUS (ScAivoOs) 1. A village in the north 
of Laconia, described by Pausanias as 20 stadia 
from Geronthrae; but as Pausanias seems not to 
Jiave visited this part of Laconia, the distances may 
not be correct. Leake, therefore, places Selinus at 
the village of Kosthos, which lies further north of 
Geronthrae than 20 stadia, but where there are 
remains of ancient tombs. (Pans. iii. 22. § 8 ; 
Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 363 ; Boblaye, lie- 
cherches, <fc. p. 97; Curtius, Pelopo7ineso8, vol. ii. 
p. 304.) 

2. A river in the Triphylian Elis, near Scillus. 
[SCILLUS.] 

3. A river in Achaia. [Actiaia, p. 13, b. No. 6.] 
SELPNUS (2 €A{|/oCs; Eth. ^€\ivuvvtio^j Seli- 

nuntius: Ku. at Torre dei Pulci), one of the most 
important of the Greek colonics in Sicily, situated on 
the SW. coast of that island, at the mouth of the 
small river of the same name, and 4 miles W. of 
that of the Hypsas (^BeUci). It was founded, as wo 
learn from Thucydides, by a colony from the Sicilian 
city of Megara, or Megara Ilyblaea, under the con¬ 
duct of a leader named Pammilus, about 100 years 
after the settlement of that city, with the addition 
of a fresh body of colonists from the parent city of 
Megara in Greece. (Thuc. vi. 4, vii. 57 ; Scymn. 
Ch. 292; Strab. vi. p, 272.) The date of its foun¬ 
dation cannot be precisely fixed, as Thucydides indi¬ 
cates it only by reference to that of the Sicilian 
Megara, which is itself not accurately known, but 
it may be placed about b. o. 628. Diodorus indeed 
would place it 22 years earlier, or n. c, 650, and 
Hieronymus still further back, b. c. 654; but the 
date given by Thucydides, which is probably entitled 
to the most confidence, is incompatible with this 
earlier epoch. (Thuc. vi. 4; Diod. xiii, 59; Hieron. 
Chr<m. ad ann. 1362 ; Clinton, Fast Hell. vol. i. 
p. 208.) The name is supposed to have been de¬ 
rived from the quantities of wild parsley (aeXivhs') 
which grew on the spot; and for the same reason a 
leaf of this parsley was adopted as the symbol of 
their coins. 

Selinus was the most westerly of the Greek colo¬ 
nies in Sicily, and for this reason was early brought 
into contact and collision with the Carthaginians 
and the barbarians in the W. and NW. of the island. 
The former people, however, do not at first seem to 
have ofl’ored any obstacle to their progress; but as 
early as n. c. 580 we find the Selinuntines engaged in 
hostilities with the people of Segesta (a non-Hellenic 
city), whoso territory bordered on their own. (Dicnl. 
V. 9). The arrival of a body of emigrants from 
Rhodes and Cnidus who subsequently founded Lipara, 
and who lent their assistance to the Segestans, for 
a time secured the victory to that people; but dis¬ 
putes and hostilities seem to have been of frequent 
occurrence between the two cities, aud it is probable 
that in b. c. 454, when Diodorus speaks of the 
Segestans as being at war with the Lilybaeans 
(xi. 86), that the Selinuntines are the people 
really meant. [Lilyhaeum.] The river Mazarus, 
which at that time appears to have formed the 
boundary between the two states, was only about 15 
miles W. of Selinus; and it is certain that at a 
somewhat later period the territory of Selinus ex¬ 
tended to its banks, and that that city had a fort 
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and emporium at its mouth. (Diod. xiii. 54.) On 
the other side its territoiy certainly extended as fiur 
as the Halycus or SdlsOj at the mouth of which it 
had founded the colony of Minoa, or Heracleia, as it 
was afterwards termed. (Herod, v. 46.) It is evi¬ 
dent, therefore, that Selinus had early attained to 
great power and prosperity; but we have very little 
information as to its history, We learn, however, 
that, like most of the Sicilian cities, it had passed 
from an oligarchy to a despotism, and about B. c. 
510 was subject to a despot named Peithagoras, 
from whom the citizens were freed by the assistance 
of the Spartan Euryleon, one of the companions of 
Dorieus; and thereupon Euryleon himself, for a 
short time, seized on the vacant sovereignty, but was 
speedily overthrown and put to death by the Seli¬ 
nuntines. (Herod, v. 46.) We are ignorant of the 
causes which led the Selinuntines to abandon the 
cause of the other Greeks, and take part with the 
Carthaginians during the great expedition of Ha- 
milcar, b. c. 480; but we learn that tliey had even 
promised to send a contingent to the Carthaginian 
army, which, however did not arrive till after its de¬ 
feat. (Diod. xi. 21, xiii. 55.) The Selinuntines 
are next mentioned in b. o. 466, as co-operating 
with the other free cities of Sicily in assisting the 
Syracusans to expel Thrasybulus (Id. xi. 68) ; and 
there is every reason to suppose that they fully 
shared in the prosperity of the half century that 
followed, a period of tranquillity and opulence for 
most of the Greek cities in Sicily. Thucydides 
speaks of Selinus just before the Athenian expedi¬ 
tion as a powerful and wealthy city, possessing great 
resources for war both by land and sea, and having 
large stores of wealth accumulated in its temples. 
(Time. vi. 20.) Diodorus also represents it at the 
time of the Carthaginian invasion, as having enjoyed 
a long period of tranquillity, and possessing a 
numerous population. (Diod. xiii. 55.) 

In B. c. 416, a renewal of the old disputes be¬ 
tween Selinus and Segesta became the occasion of 
the great Athenian expedition to Sicily. The Seli¬ 
nuntines wore the* first to call irt the powerful aid of 
Syracuse, and thus for a time obtained the complete 
advantage over their enemies, whom they were able to 
blockade both by sea and land; but in this extremity 
the Segestans had recourse to the assistance of 
Athens. (Thuc. vi. 6; Diod, xii. 82.) Though the 
Athenians do not appear t^)have taken any mea¬ 
sures for the immediate relief of Segesta, it is pro¬ 
bable that tlie Selinuntines and Syracusans withdrew 
their forces at once, as we hear no more of their 
operations against Segesta. Nor does Selinus bear 
any important part in the war of which it was the 
Immediate occasion. Nicias indeed proposed, when 
:ho expedition first arrived in Sicily (b. c. 415), 
that they should proceed at once to ^linus and 
compel that city to submit on moderate terms 
(Thuc. vi. 47); but this advice being overruled, the 
efforts of the armament were directed against Syra¬ 
cuse, and the Selinuntines in consequence bore but a 
secondary part in the subsequent operations. They 
are, however, mentioned on several occasions as fur¬ 
nishing auxiliaries to the Syracusans; and it was at 
Selinus that the largo Peloponnesian force sent te 
the support of Gylippus landed in the spring of 413, 
having been driven over to the coast of Africa by a 
tempest. (Thuc. vii. 50, 68; Diod. xiii. 12.) 

The defeat of the Athenian armament left the 
Segestans apparently at the mercy of their rivals; 
theiy in vain attempted to disarm the hoetilitj ^ the 
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Selintmtines by ceding without further contest the 
firontier district which had been the original sub> 
ject of dispute. But the Selinuntines were not 
satisfied with this concession, and continued to press 
them with fresh aggressions, for protection against 
which they sought assistance from Carthage. This 
was, after some hesitation, accorded them, and a 
small force sent over at once, with the assistance of 
which the Segestaus were able to defeat the Selinun¬ 
tines in a battle. (Diod. xiii. 43, 44.) But not 
content with this, the Carthaginians in the following 
spring (b. C. 409) sent over a vast army amounting, 
according to the lowest estimate, to 100,000 men, 
with which Hannibal (the grandson of Hamilcar 
that was killed at Himera) landed at Lilybacum, 
and from thence marched direct to Selinus. The 
Selinuntines were wholly unprepared to resist such 
a force; so little indeed had they expected it that 
the fortifications of their city were in many ])laces 
out of repair, and the auxiliary force which had been 
promised by Syracuse as well as by Agrigcnlum 
and Gela, was not yet ready, and did not arrive in 
time. The Selinuntines, indeed, defended themselves 
with the courage of despair, and even after the 
walls were carried, continued the contest from 
house to house ; but the overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy rendered all resistance hopeless; and 
after a siege of only ten days the city was taken, 
and the greater part of tlie defenders put to tlie 
sword. Of the citizens of Selinus we are told that 
16,000 were slain, 5000 made prisoners, and 2600 
under the command of Empedion escaped to Agri- 
gentum, (Diod. xiii. 54~-59.) Shortly after Han¬ 
nibal destroyed the walls of the city, but gave 
permission to the surviving inhabitants to return 
and occupy it, as tributaries of Carthage, an ar¬ 
rangement which was confirmed by the treaty sub¬ 
sequently cone'. 1^5" between Dionysius and tlie 
Carthaginians, in B. c. 405. (Id. xiii. 69, 114.) 
In the interval a considerable number of the suiwi- 
vors and fugitives had been brought together by 
Hermocrates, and established within its walls. (/6. 
63.) 

There can be no doubt that a considerable part of 
the citizens of Selinus availed themselves of this 
permission, and that the city continued to subsist 
under the Carthaginian dominion; but a fatal blow 
had been given to its prosperity, which it undoubtedly 
never recovered. The Selinuntines are again men¬ 
tioned in B. c. 397 as declaring in favour of Dio¬ 
nysius during his war with Carthage (Diod. xiv. 
47); but both the city and territory were again 
given up to the Carthaginians by the peace of 
383 (Id. XV. 17); and though Dionysius recovered 
possession of it by arms shortly before his death 
(Id. XV. 73), it is probable that it soon again 
lapsed under the dominion of Carthage. The Ha- 
lycus, which was established as the eastern boun¬ 
dary of the Carthaginian dominion in Sicily by the 
treaty of 383, seems to have generally continued 
to be 80 recognised, notwithstanding temporary in¬ 
terruptions; and was again fixed as their limit by 
the treaty with Agathoclcs in b. c. 314. (Id. xix. 
71.) This last treaty expressly stipulated tliat Se¬ 
linus, as well as Heracleia and Himera, should con¬ 
tinue subject to Carthage, as hefm'e. In b. c. 276, 
however, during the ex^ition of Pyrrhus to Sicily, 
the Selinuntines voluntarily submitted to that 
monarch, after the capture of Heracleia. (Id. xxii. 
JO. Exc, if. p. 498.) During the First Punic 
War we again find Selinus subject to Carthage, and 
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its territory was repeatedly the theatre of military 
operations between the contending powers. (Id. 
xxiii. 1, 21; Pol. i. 39.) But before the close of 
the war (about B. c. 250), when the Carthaginians 
were beginning to contract their operations, and 
confine themselves to the defence of as few points 
as possible, they removed all the inhabitants of 
Selinus to Lilybaeum and destroyed the city. (Diod. 
xxiv. 1. Exc. IL p. 506.) 

It seems certain that it was never rebuilt. Pliny 
indeed, mentions its name (“Selinus oppiduin,” hi. 8, 

8. 14), as if it was still existing as a town in his 
time, but Strabo distinctly classes it with the cities 
which were wholly extinct; and Ptolemy, though 
he mentions the river Selinus, has no notice of a 
town of tho name. (Strab. vi. p. 272; Ptol. iii. 4. 

§ 5.) The Tiieijmae Selinuntiae, which de¬ 
rived their name from the ancient city, and seem to 
have been much frequented in the time of tlie Ko- 
mans, were situated at a considerable distance from 
Selinus, being undoubtedly the same us those now 
existing at Sciacca: they are sulphureous springs, 
still much valued for their medical properties, and 
dedicated, like most thermal waters in Sicily, to 
St. Cahgero. At a later period they were called 
the Aquae Labodes or Larodes, under which name 
they appear in the Itineraries. {Itin. Ant. p. 89; 
Tab. Pent.) They arc there placed 40 miles W. of 
Agrigentuin, and 46 from Lilybaeum; distances 
wliich agree well with the position of Sciacca. This 
is distant about 20 miles to the E. of the ruins of 
Selinus. 

Tho site of the ancient city is now wholly deso¬ 
late, with the exception of a solitary guardhouse, and 
the ground is for the most part thickly overgrown 
with shrubs and low brushwood; but the remains of 
the walls can be distinctly traced throughout a 
great part of their circuit. They occupied the 
summit of a low hill, directly abutting on the sea, 
and bounded on the W. by the marshy valley 
through which flows the river Madimi, the ancient 
Selinus; on the E. by a smaller valley or depression, 
also traversed by a small marshy stream, which 
separates it from a hill of similar character, where 
tho remains of the principal temples are still visible. 
The space enclosed by the existing walls is of small 
extent, so that it is probable the city in tho days of 
its greatness must have covered a considerable area 
without them; and it has been supposed by some 
writers that the present line of walls is that erected 
by Hermocrates when he restored the city after its 
destruction by the Carthaginians. (Diod. xiii. 63.) 
No trace is, however, found of a more extensive 
circuit, though the remains of two lines of wall, 
evidently connected with the port, are found in the 
small valley E. of the city. Within the area sur¬ 
rounded by the walls are the remains of three 
temples, all of the Doric order, and of an ancient 
style; none of them are standing, but the founda¬ 
tions of them all remain, together with numerous 
portions of columns and other architectural frag¬ 
ments, sufficient to enable us to restore tho plan and 
design of all three without difficulty. The largest 
of them (marked C. on the plan) is 230 feet bng 
by 85 feet broad, and has 6 columns in front and 
18 in length, a very unusual proportion. All those 
are hexastyle and peripteral. Besides these three 
temples there is a small temple or Aedicula (marked 
B.), of a different plan, but also of the Doric order. 
No other remains of buildings, beyond mere frag¬ 
ments and foundations, can be traced within the. 
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walls; but the outlines of two large edifices, built NW. angles of the city, though we have no clue to 

of squared stones and in a massive style, are dis- their nature or purpose. 

tinctly traceable outside the walls, near the NE. and But much the most remarkable of the ruins at 



PLAN OP SELIN us. 


A C D. Temples within the city. 

B. Small temple or aodicula in the city. 

£ F G. Groat temples without the city. 

Selinus are those of three temples on the hill to the 
E., which do not appear to have been included in 
the city, but, as was often the case, were built on this 
neighbouring eminonco, so as to front the city itself. 
All these temples are considerably larger than any 
of the three above described; and the most northerly 
of them is one of the largest of which we have any 
remains. It had 8 columns in front and 17 in the 
sides, and was of the kind called pseudo-dipteral. 
Its length was 359 feet, and its breadth 162, so that 
it was actually longer than the great temple of Ju¬ 
piter Olympius at Agrigentum, though not equal 
to it in breath. From the columns being only par¬ 
tially fluted, as well as from other signs, it is clear 
that it never was completed; but all the more im¬ 
portant parts of the structure were finished, and it 
must have certainly been one of the most imposing 
fabrics in antiquity. Only three of the columns are 
now standing, and these imperfect; but the whole 
area is filled up with a heap of fallen masses, por¬ 
tions of columns, capitals, &c., luid other huge archi¬ 
tectural fragments, all of the most massive character, 
and forming, as observed by Swinburne, “ one of the 
most gigantic and sublime ruins imaginable.” The 
two other temples are also prostrate, but the ruins 
have fallen with such regularity that the portions of 
almost every column lie on the ground as they have 
fallen; and it is not only easy to restore the plan and 
design of the two edifices, but it appears as if they 
could be rebuilt with little difficulty. These tem¬ 
ples, though greatly inferior to their gigantic neigh¬ 
bour, were still larger than that at Segesta, and even 
exce^ the great temple of Neptune at Paestum; so 
that the three, when standing, must have presented 
a spectacle unrivalled in antiquity. All these build¬ 
ings may be safely referred to a period anterior to 


H M. Remains of edifices outside the walls. 

N. River Selinus, now the Madiuni. 

the Carthaginian conquest (b. c. 409), though the 
tliree temples last described appear to have been all 
of them of later date than those within tlie walls of 
the city. This is proved, among other circumstances, 
by the sculptured metopes, several of which have 
been di.scovered and extricated from among the fallen 
fragments. Of these sculptures, those which be¬ 
longed to the temples within the walls, present a very 
peculiar and archaic style of art, and are universally 
recognised as among the earliest extant specimens 
of Greek sculpture. (They are figured by Muller, 
Denhmdler^ pi. 4, 5, as well as in many other works, 
and casts of them are in the British Museum.) Those, 
on the contrary, which have been found among tho 
ruins of tho temple marked E. on the opposite hill, 
are of a later and more advanced style, though still 
retaining considerable remains of the stiffness of the 
earliest art. Besides the interest attached to these 
Selinuntine metopes from their important bearing on 
the history of Greek sculpture, the remains of these 
temples are of value as affording the most une¬ 
quivocal testimony to the use of painting, both for 
the architectural decoration of the temples, and as 
applied to the sculptures with which they were 
adorned. A very full and detailed account of the 
ruins at Selinus is given in the Duke of Serra di 
Falco’s Antichith Sicilianej vol. ii., from which the 
preceding plan is derived. A more general descrip¬ 
tion of them will bo found in Swinburne’s Trawls, 
vol. ii. pp. 242—245; Smyth’s Sicily, pp. 219-— 
221; and other works on Sicily in general. 

The coins of Selinas are numerous and various. 
The earliest, as already mentioned, bear merely the 
figure of a parsley-leaf on the obverse. Those of 
somewhat later date (including the one figured 
below) represent a figure sacrificing on an altar/ 
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’v^hich 18 consecrated to Aesculapius, as indicated 
by the cock which stands below it. The subject of 
this type evidently refers to a story related by 
Diogenes Laertius (viii. 2. § 11) that the Selinun- 
tines were afflicted with a pestilence from the 
marshy character of the lands adjoining the neigh¬ 
bouring river, but that this was cured by works of 
drainage, suggested by Empedocles. The figure 
standing on the coin is the river-god Selinus, which 
was thus made conducive to the salubrity of the 
city, [E. H. B.] 



COIN OF SELINUS 

SELl'NUS (SeAti/our: Eth, 'Z^Kivoittnio^ or iSe- 
XiFovcrior: SehfUi\ a port-town on the west coast of 
Cilicia, at the mouth of a small river of the same 
name, which is now called Selenti. (Scylax, p. 40; 
Liv. xxxiii. 20; Strab. xiv. p. 682; Ptol. v. 8. § 2, 
viii. 17. § 42; Plin. v. 22.) This town is memorable 
in history as the placo whore, in a. d. 117, the em¬ 
peror Trajan is said by some authors to have died 
(Dion Cass. Ixviii. 33). After this event the place for 
a time bore the name of Trajanopolis; but its bishops 
afterwards aiu called bishops of Selinus. (Hierocl. p. 
709.) Basil of Seleucia (Fe<a S. Theclae^ ii. 17) 
describes the placo as reduced to a state of insig¬ 
nificance in his ^vthough it had once been a great 
commercial town. fComp. Stadiasm. Mar. Mag, §§ 
203,204; Lucan, viii. 260; Chron. Paachale^ p. 253.) 
Selinus was situated on a precipitous rock, sur¬ 
rounded on almost every side by the seji, by which 
position it was rendered almost impregnable. The 
whole of the rock, however, was not included in 
the ancient line of fortifications; inside the walls 
theib still are many traces of houses, but on the 
outside, and between the foot of tlie hill and the 
river, the remains of some large buildings are yet 
standing, which appear to bo a mausoleum, an agora, 
a theatre, an aqueduct, and some tombs (Beaufort, 
Aaranmnta, p. 186, foil.) 

Respecting the small river Selinus, flowing by 
Pergamum, see Peroamum, p. 57.5. [L. S.] 

SELLA'SIA (SeAAoo-ta, Xen. Polyb. Diod.; Se- 
Aoirfa, Steph. B., Hesych. s. v.; the latter is perhaps 
the correct form, and may come from criKasx the 
name is connected by Hesychius with Artemis 
Selasia: Eth. SfAao-ieuj), a town of 

Laconia, situated in the valley of the Oenus, on 
the road leading from Tegea and Argos, and one 
of the bulwarlu of Sparta against an invading 
army. Its distance from Sparta is nowhere men¬ 
tioned; but from the description which Polybius 
gives of the celebrated battle fought in its neigh- 
l^urhood between Antigonus and Cleomenes, it is 
probable that the plain of Krevatd was the site 
of the battle. We learn from Polybius that this 
battle took place in a narrow opening of the vale of 
the Oenus, between two hills named Evas and 
Olympus, and that the river Gorgylus flowed across 
Idle plain into the Evenus. South of the Khan of 
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Krevatd is a small plain, the only one in the valley 
of the Oenus, about ten minutes in width and a 
quarter of an hour in length, at the end of which 
the rocks again approach so close as barely to leave 
room for the passage of the river. The mountain, 
which bounds this plain on the east, is Olympus, a 
continuation of the mountain of Vresthtmn it rises 
very steep on the left bank of the Oenus. The 
mountain on the western side is Evas, now Turlaes^ 
which, though not so steep, is still inaccessible to 
cavalry. Towards the north the plain is shut in by 
a mountain, over which the road leads to Tegea, 
and towards the south by a still higher mountein. 
The Oenus, which flows near the eastern edge of 
the plain, can be crossed at any point without diffi¬ 
culty. It receives on its right side a small brook, 
the Gorgylus, which descends from a ravine on the 
northern side of ^Tt. Evas. On the summit of the 
hill, more than 2800 feet above the sea, which shuts 
in the plain on the south, and over which the road 
leads to Sparta, are the ruins of Sellasia, described 
below. 

The battle of Sellasia, of which Polybius gives a 
detailed account, requires a few words of explanation. 
In B. c. 221, Cleomenes, the Spartan king, ex¬ 
pecting that Antigonus, the Macedonian king, and 
the Achaeans, would invade Laconia, fortified the 
other passes which led into the country, and took 
up his own position with the main body of his forces 
in the plain of Sellasia, since the roads to Sparta 
from Argos and Tegea united at this point. His 
army amounted to 20,000 men, and con.sisted of 
Lacedaemonians, Perioeci, allies, and mercenaries. 
Ilis left wing,containing the Perioeci and allies, was 
stationed on Mt. Evas under the command of his 
brother Eucleidas; his right wing, consisting of the 
Lacedaemonians and mercenaries, encamped upon 
Mt. Olympus under his own command; while his 
cavalry and a part of the mercenaries occupied the 
small plain between the hills. The whole line was 
protected by a ditch and a palisade. Antigonus 
marched into Laconia from Argos with an anny of 
30,000 men, but found Cleomenes so strongly in¬ 
trenched in this position, that he did not venture to 
attack him, but encamped behind the small stream 
Gorgylus. At length, after several days’ hesitation, 
both sides determined to join battle. Antigonus 
placed 5000 Macedonian peltasts, with the greater 
part of his auxiliary troops, on his right wing to 
oppose Eucleidas; his cavalry with 1000 Achaeans 
and the same number of Megalopolitans in the small 
plain; while ho himself with the Macedonian pha¬ 
lanx and 3000 mercenaries occupied the left wing, in 
order to attack Cleomenes and the Lacedaemonians 
on Mt. Olympus. The battle began on the side of 
Mt. Evas. Eucleidas committed the error of awaiting 
the attack of the enemy upon the brow of the hill, 
instead of availing himself of his superior position 
to charge down upon them; but while they were 
climbing the hill they were attacked upon the rear 
by some light troops of Cleomenes, who were sta¬ 
tioned in the centre with the Lacedaemonian cavalry. 
At this critical moment, Philopoemen, who was in 
the centre with the Megalopolitan horse, diverted the 
I attack of the light infantry by charging without 
orders the Lacedaemonian centre. The right wing 
of the Macedonians then i-enewed their attack, de¬ 
feated the left wing of the Lacedaemonians, and 
drove them over the steep precipices on the opposite 
side of Mt. Evas. Cleomenes, perceiving that the 
only hope of retrieving the day was by the defeat 
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of the Macedonians oppoeed to him, led his men out few horsemen to Sparta, and from thence proceeded' 
of the intrenchments and charged the Macedonian to Gythium, where he embarked for Aegypt. An- 
phalanx. The Lacedaemonians fought with great tigonus, thus master of the passes, marched directly 
bravery; but after many vain attempts to break to Sellasia, which he plundered and destroyed, and 
through the impenetrable mass of the phalanx, they then to Sparta, which submitted to him after a 

wore entirely defeated, and of 6000 men only 200 slight resistance. (Polyb. ii. 65—70; Plut. Cfeor/i, 

are said to have escaped from the field of battle. 27, 28, Phihp. 6; Paus. ii. 9. § 2, iii. 10. § 7, iv. 

Cleomones, perceiving all was lost, escaped with a 29. § 9, vii. 7. § 4, viii. 49. § 6.) 



PLAN OF THE BATTLE OP SELLASIA. 


a a a. Troops of Cleomenes. I B B. Road to Argos. 

bbb. Troops of Antlgonus. ) C C. Road to Megalopolis. 

A A. Road to Tegca. 1 D D» Road to Sparta. 

In the preceding account of the battle we have situated on the high road from Sparta to Tegea and 
followed the excellent description of Rosa. {Reisen Argos, which must have led through the plain of 
im Peloponnes^ ji. 181.) The French Commission Krevatd. (Kara tV iil, 10. § 7) 

had previously supposed the plain of Krevat/i to be Plut. Cleom. 23 ; Xen. Sell. vi. 5. § 27; Diod. XV. 
the site of the battle of Sella.sia (Boblayo, Recher- 64; Liv. xxxiv. 28.) 

che3y 4^. p. 73); and the same opinion has been On leaving the plain of Krevatd, the road south- 
adopted by Curtius. (Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p, 260.) wards ascends the mountain, and at the distance of 
Leake, however, places Sellasia to the SE., near the a quarter of an hour leaves a small ruin on the left, 
monastery of the Forty Saints (J’Aym 2apdvTo), called by the peasants naAa«<ryoDAa). 

and supposes the battle to have been fought in the The remains of the walls are Hellenic, but they are 
pass to the eastward of the monastery. The ruins of very small extent, and the place was probably 
near the Khan of Krevatd he maintains to bo those either a dependency of Sellasia or one to which the 
of Car 3 rae. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 529, PelO' inhabitants of the latter fled for refuge at one of the 
ponneeiaca, p. 341, seq.) But Ross informs us that periods when their city was destroy^, 
in the narrow pass NE. of the monastery of the The ruins of Sellasia lie 1]^ miles beyond Palaeo^ 
Forty Saints there is barely room for a loaded mule gula upon the summit of the mountain. The ci^ 
to pass; and we know moreover that Sellasia was was about miles in circumference^ as appears 
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frtnn the foundations of the walls. The latter were 
from 10 to 11 feet thick, and consist of irregular 
but very small stones. The northern and smaller 
half of the city was separated by a wall from the 
southern half, which was on lower ground. 

From its position Sellasia was always exposed to 
the attacks of an invading army. On the first in¬ 
vasion of Laconia by the Thebans in b. o. 369, Sel- 
lasia was plundered and burnt (Xen. IlelL vi. 5. 

§ 27); and because the inhabitants at that time, 
together with seveml others of the Perioeci, went 
over to the enemy, the town was again taken and 
destroyed four years later by the Lacedaemonians 
themselves, assisted by some auxiliaries sent by the 
younger Dionysius. (Xen. Hell. vii. 4. § 12.) It 
suffered the same fate a third time after the defeat 
of Cleomenes, as has been already related. It appears 
to have been never rebuilt, and was in ruins in the 
time of Pausanias (iii. 10. § 7). 

SELLEIS (SeAA'^eis). 1. A river in Elis, 
mentioned by Homer, upon which Ephyra stood. 
[Ephvra^ No. 2.] 

2. A river in Sicyonia, upon which Strabo also 
places a town Ephyra. [Ephyra, No. 3.] 

SELLETAE (Plin. iv. 11. s. 18, init.), a people 
of Thrace,'whose country was called Sklletica 
(ScX\i}rii^, Ptol. iii. 11. § 8). It was north of 
the Haemus, between that range of mountains and 
the Panysus. [J. R.] 

SELLETICA. [Selletae.] 

SELLI or BELLI, an ancient tribe in Epeirus, in 
whose country, called Hellopia, the oracle of Dodona 
was situated. [Dodona, p. 782, a.] 

SEXLIUM (SeAio*', Ptol. ii. 5. § 7), a place 
in Lusitania, lying N. of Scalabis (^Ttin. Ant. p. 
421). Identified with Ceice or Seijo. [T. H.D.] 
SELLUS, aott'-^jlg to Avienus (Ora Marit. 
507) a high mouVi'Sin in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
on which the city of Lebedontia once stood. Ukert 
(ii. pt i. p. 484) identifies it with C.Salon, [T.H. D.] 
SELY'MBRIA (27j\v€pl7j, Hero<l. vi. 33; 

€pfa, Xen. Anab. vii. 2. § 15, &c.; Strab. vii. p.319; 
Ptol. iii. 11. § 6; ^iiAv/u€pla, Dem. de Rhod. lib. 
p. 198, Eeiske), a Thracian town on the Propontis, 
22 miles east from Perinthus, and 44 miles west 
from Constantinople (Jtin. Hier. p. 570, where it is 
called Salamembria), near the southern end of the 
wall, built by Anastasias Dicorus for the protection 
of his capital. (Procop. de Aed. iv. 9 ; see Scyl- 
LAS). 

According to Strabo (I c.), its name signi¬ 
fies “ the town of Selys;” from which it has been 
inferred that Selys was the name of its founder, or 
of the leader of the colony from Megara, which 
founded it at an earlier period than the establish¬ 
ment of Byzantium, another colony of the same 
Grecian state. (Scymn. 714.) In honour of Eu- 
doxia, the wife of the emperor Arcadius, its name 
was changed to Eudoxiupolis (Hierocl. p. 632), 
which it b^ for a considerable time; but its modem 
name, Silivrij shows that it subsequently resumed 
its original designation. 

Respecting the history of Selymbria, only detached 
and fragmentary notices occur in the Greek writers. 
In Latin authors, it is merely named (Mela, ii. 2. § 
6; Plin. iv. 11. s. 18, xxiz. 1. s. 1; in the latter 
passage it is said to have been the birthplace of Pro- 
diens, a disciple of Hippocrates). It was here that 
Xenophon met Medosades, the envoy of Seuthes 
{Anah, vii 2* § 28), whose forces afterwards eu- 
camped in its neighbonrhood (Ih. 5. § 15). When 

▼OL, n. 
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Alcibiades was commanding for the Athenians in 
the Propontis (b. o. 410), the people of Selymbria 
refused to admit his army into the town, but gave 
him inoney, probably in order to induce him to ab¬ 
stain from forcing an entrance. (Xen. HeU. i. 1. 

§ 21.) Some time after this, however, he gained 
possession of the place through the treachery of 
some of the townspeople, and, having levied a con¬ 
tribution upon its inhabitants, left a garrison in it. 
(/6. 3. § 10; Plut. Akib. 30.) Seljrmbria is men¬ 
tioned by Demosthenes (/. c.) in b. c. 351, as in alli¬ 
ance with the Athenians; and it was no doubt at 
that time a member of the Byzantine confederacy. 
According to a letter of Philip, quoted in the ora¬ 
tion de Corona (p. 251, R.), it was blockaded by him 
about b. c. 343; but Professor Newman considers 
that this mention of Selymbria is one of the numerous 
proofs that the documents inserted in that speech 
are not authentic. (Class. Mus. vol. i. pp. 153, 
154.) [J. R.] 

SEMACHIDAE. [Attica, p. 330, b.J 
SEMA'NA SILVA (2)7pavd or 'Xrip.avohs 8Xu), 
one of the mountain forests of ancient Germany, on 
the south of Mons Melibocus (Ptol. ii. 1. § 7), is 
perhaps only a part of the Harz mountain or of the 
Thuringer Wald. (Zeuss, Die DmUchen^ p. 8; 
Wilhelm, Germanien, p. 38, &c.) [L. S.] 

SEMANTHINI ('S,t)payeivol, Ptol. vii. 3. § 4), a 
people dwelling in the land of the Sinae E. of the 
Semanthine mountains, which derived their name 
from them. [T. H. D.] 

SEMANTHINI MONTES (rb 'Xrifiwdivbv Spot, 
Ptol. vii. 2. § 8), a mountain chain in the country of 
the Sinae (Chind)y which, according to Ptolemy, ex¬ 
tended from the sources of the Aspithra in a NW. di¬ 
rection as far as those of the Serus. It is probably 
the chain which separates the Chinese province of 
Yunnan from the districts of Mien and LaoU 
schua. [T. H. D.J 

SEMBRITAE (^(/xipirdu, Strab. xvi. pp. 770 
—786; Sembkrritae, Plin. vi, 30. s. 35), s peo¬ 
ple inhabiting the district of Tenesis in Aethiopia, al¬ 
though they seem to have been of Aegyptian origin. 
The first mention of the Sembritae occurs in Erato¬ 
sthenes (ap. Strab. xvii. p. 786), who says that they 
I occupied an island above Meroe; that their name 
j implies immigrants;” that they descended from 
the Aegyptian war-caste, who, in the reign of Psam- 
mitichus (b. c. 658), abandoned their native land; 
and that they were governed by a queen, although 
they were also dependent on the sovereigns of Meroe. 
Artemidorus, also quoted by Strabo (xvi. p. 770), 
says, on the contrary, that they were the ruling order 
in Meroe: these accounts, however, may be recon¬ 
ciled by the supposition that Eratosthenes and Arte¬ 
midorus described them at different periods. If the 
Sembritae were the Aegyptian refugees, they were 
also the Antomoloi (’Aorftdx) noticed by Herodotus 
(ii. 30). Pliny (1. c.) spea^ of four islands of the 
Sembritae, each containing one or more towns. These 
were ther^ore not isknds in the Nile, or in any of 
its principal tributaries, the Astapus, or Astaboras, 
but tracts between rivers, mesopotamian districts 
like Meroe itself, which in the language of Nubia 
are still denominated “ islands.” The capital of the 
Sembritae was, according to Pliny, Sembobis. It 
stood on the left bank of the river, 20 days’ jour¬ 
ney above Meroe. Pliny names also, among other of 
their principal towns, ^i in Arabia, i. e, on the 
right bank of the Nile, for be assumes that river ae 
the bonndaiy between Lybia and Arabia, Esar or 

3q 
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Sape (Sobah')j on the left bank, 17 days’ journey 
above MeroS, and Daron again on the Arabian side. 

Without being able to define the position of this 
tribe, or to state their relations to the Aethiopians of 
MeroS, we shall perhaps not err in placing them on 
the Blue Nile [Astapus], and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Axume. The geographers (Heeren, &c.) 
who describe the Sembritae as dwelling near the 
White Nile, have forgotten both their vicinity to 
Arabia—i. e. the eastern portion of Meroe—and the 
character of the regions which the Astapus and 
Astaboras respectively water. The White Nile flows 
through lagoons and morasses unsuited for towns 
and permanent settlements; while the Blue Nile has 
always had on its banks a numerous population, 
dwelling in large villages and towns. Along the 
Blue Nile ran the principal highways of the trade 
of Aegypt with Southern Aethiopia, while the White 
Nile led off to the uncivilised and scattered tribes 
of the Libyans. The Sembritae, if seated on the 
latter river, would probably have eluded observation 
altogether ; whereas on the former they would be as 
well known to the caravans and their guides as any 
other of the Aetliiopian races. Moreover, the meso- 
potainian districts suited to towns lie to the cast of 
Aethiopia Proper, and would afford a secure retreat 
to the refugees from Aegypt in search of a new ha¬ 
bitation. (See Cooley’s Claitdiua Ptolemy and the 
Nile, pp. 7—27.) The present Senaar corresponds 
nearly with the territory of the Sembritae. [W.B.D.] 
SEMIRA'MIDIS MONS (Se/ueipaMfSos opos), a 
remarkable circular mountain on the N. side of the 
Persian gulf, and the eastern limit of Caramania, It 
is noticed both by Arrian (Peripl. M. E, p. 20, ed. 
Huds.) and by Marcian (^Peripl M, Ext. c. 27, eJ. 
Muller, 1855), who states that it was opposite to 
Mt. Pasabo, in Arabia, and that these two moun¬ 
tains, with their promontories, form the straits at 
the entrance of the gulf of Persia. Ptolemy speaks 
of it, and states that it was also called Strongylus, 
probably from its form (vi. 8. § 11). Its modem 
name appears to be Elbourz. (Vincent, Voyage of 
Nearchvs, i. p. 319—321.) [V.] 

SEMNONES (^4/j,vwv€s or or per¬ 

haps more correctly Sennones, are described as 
the most ancient and illustrious among the Suevi 
in the north of Germany. They dwelt between the 
Albis and Viadus, being surrounded on the west by 
the Chcrusci, on the south by the Silingi, on the 
east by the Manimi and Burgundiones, and on the 
north-west by the Longobardi. (Tac. Germ. 39; 
Ptol. ii. 11. §§ 15, 17; Veil. Pat. ii. 106.); 
Their country accordingly extended from the hills 
of Lusatia in the south, as far as Potsdam in 
the north, and in it they formed 100 commu¬ 
nities (pagi)y which gave them such strength 
that they regarded themselves as the head of the 
Suevi. Their country contained an ancient forest 
(Semnonum Silva), hallowed by awful superstition 
and sacrificial rites; at stated seasons deputies from 
all the kindred tribes met in it, and commenced 
their proceedings with a human sacrifice. No one, . 
moreover, was allowed to enter this forest except he 
was bound in chains, a mark of humiliation in the 
presence of the god; and if any one stiunbled he was 
not permitted to rise, but had to crawl along. As 
to the history of the Semnones, we learn from Ta¬ 
citus (Ann. ii. 45) and Strabo (vii. p. 290) that in 
the time of Augustas they were united with the 
Maroomanni under Maroboduus. In the Monn- 
mentum Ancyranum the Seinounes, are mentioned 
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among the German tribes which sought the friend¬ 
ship of tho emperor and the Romans. They appear 
to have been governed by kings, one of whom boro 
the name of Masyus, and reigned in the time of 
Domitian. (Dion Cass. Ixvii. 5, comp. Ixxi. 20.) 
After the reign of M. Aurelius they are no longer 
mentioned in history, from which circumstance some 
have unnecessarily inferred that the Semnones were 
not a distinct tribe, but only a general name for 
several kindred tribes. As to the Silva Semnonum, 
it is generally supposed to have existed near 
stei'walde or Sonnenwaldey between the rivers Elster 
and Spree, where three large places have been dis¬ 
covered, which were evidently intended as a sort of 
altars. (Kruse, Deutsche Alt&rtk. vol, ii. part 2, 
p. 1.32; Zeuss, Die Deuischen, p. 130.) [L. S.] 

SENA {^7)y7fy Pol.; 'Xijva, Strab.: Eth. Senerisis), 
called also for distinction’s sake Sena Gallica 
(^XevaydWiKa, Ptol.; Sinigaglm), a city of Umbria, 
but situated in the district known as the Gallicus 
Ager, on the coast of the Adriatic, at the mouth of 
a small river of the same name. The district in 
which it was situated had previously belonged to the 
Galli Senones, and there can be no doubt that both 
the river and Uiwn derived their name from that of 
this people. (Sil. Ital. viii. 453; Pol. ii. 19.) It 
is therefore probable that there was a Gaulish town 
of the name before the Roman conquest, but we 
have no account of it until the establishment of a 
Roman colony there, which seems to have taken 
place immediately after the final subjection of the 
Senoqes in B. c. 289. (Pol. ii. 19; Liv. Epit. xi.) 
The colony must have been a “ colonia civium,” as 
its name is not mentioned by Livy among the Latin 
colonies in the Second Punic War. It was at Sena 
that the two consuls Livius and Nero united their 
forces before the battle of theMetaurus,;B. c. 207 (Liv. 
xxvii. 46; Appian, Annih, 52; Viet. Vir,Ill. 48), on 
which account that battle is described by some au¬ 
thors as being fought “ ad Senam,” and even Cicero 
alludes to it as the “ Senense praelium.” (Cic. Brut. 
18; Eutrop. iii. 18; Oros. iv. 18.) Its name is not 
again mentioned in history till the Civil Wai*s be¬ 
tween Marius and Sulla, when it was taken and 
plundered by Pompeins, the lieutenant of Sulla, b. c. 
82. (Appian, B. C. i. 88.) It seems to have always 
continued to be a flourishing and considerable town, 
and under tho Triumvirate i; 'eived a fresh accession 
of colonists. {Lib. Col. pp. 226, 258.) Its name 
is mentioned by all tho geographers, as well as in 
the Itineraries. It was situated on the line of road 
which led along the coast from AncoUa to Fanum 
Fortunae, where it joined the Flaminian Way, pro¬ 
perly 80 called. (Strab. v. p. 227; Piin. iii. 14. s* 
19; Ptol. iii. 1. § 22; Itin. Ant. j^p* 100, 316; 
Tab. Pent.) The name was early corrupted from 
Sena Gallica into the contracted fim Sen(^allia, 
which is already found in Pliny, and appears also 
in the Itineraries. The Geographer of Bavenna has 
Senegallia, thus approaching still more efesely to the 
modern form of Sinigaglia. The city is mentioned 
as still in existence during the Gothic Wars, after 
the fall of the Western Empire, and again under 
the Lombards (Procop. B. G. iv. 23; P. Diac. Hist 
Lang. ii. 22); it was for some time also one of the 
cities of the Pontapolis under the exarchs of Ra¬ 
venna, but fell into decay in the middle ages, and is 
allud^ to by Dante in the 14th century as verging 
rapidly to extinction. (Dante, Por. xvi. 75.) It, how- 
ever, revived again, and is now a flonrishiQg town, 
with a considerable trade, bat has no ancient remains. 
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The river Sena, alluded to by Silins Italicusand Lu¬ 
can, must be the small stream now called the Nevola 
or Nigola, which falls into the sea at Sinigaglia. (Sil. 
Ital. viii. 453; Lucan, ii. 407.) [E. H. B.] 

SENA (2a/i/a, Ptol.: JEth, Sonensia; Sima)^ a 
city of Etruria, sometimes called Sena Julia, to 
distinguish it from the city of the same name on 
the Adriatic. It was situated nearly in the heart 
of Etruria, about 28 miles E. of Volaterrae and 40 
S. of Florentia. There is no reason wlmtever to 
suppose that there was an Etruscan city on the 
site, and no allusion to its existence occurs before 
the establishment of the Roman colony. Even the 
date of this is not accurately known; but it is pro¬ 
bable from the epithet of Julia that it was founded 
either by Caesar himself or by the Triumvirate in 
his honour. It is singular that its name is not 
found in the Liber Coloniarum; but its colonial 
rank is attested by Pliny, who calls it “ colonia 
Senensis," as well as by Tacitus. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 
8; Tac. Hist. iv. 45.) It is subsequently mentioned 
by Ptolemy, as well as in the Tabula, which places 
it on a line of road from Florentia to Clusium. 
(Ptol. iii. 1. § 49; Tab. Pent.') But it seems never 
to liave been a place of much importance in ancient 
times, and it was not till the middle ages that it 
rose to be one of the first cities of Tuscany. It 
has no remains of antiquity. (Dennis’s Etruria^ 
vol. ii. p. 135.) [E. H. B.] 

SENA INSCJLA, in Gallia. On this island, which 
was opposite to the coast of the Osismii, was an oracle 
of a Gallic goddess. Nine virgins named Gallicenae 
(Barrigenae, ed. I. Vossius) had the care of the 
oracle. They could raise storms by their verses, 
change themselves into beasts, heal diseases, and 
foretell the future, but they were only propitious to 
seamen who came ^.o consult them. (Mela, iii. 6.) 
This is the islanu incorrectly called on the 

maps Isle dee Saints, which is at the entrance of the 
bay of Domrnenez, and separated from a point. of 
land on the coast of Britany (Pointe Raz) by a 
narrow channel. D’Anville supposes that this may 
be the island which Strabo places opposite the mouth 
of the Loire, This island was inhabited only 1/ 
women who were possessed by Dionysus. They 
allowed no man to enter their island; but so far from 
keeping their virginity, they used to visit the men 
on the mainland. These two stories are very dif¬ 
ferent. Strabo names his island that of the Nam- 
nites, as Groskurd (^Strah, Transl. i. p. 198) has it; 
but the name is Samnites in the common texts of 
Strabo. This seems to be the same island that 
Dionysius speaks of {Perieg, 571) as being visited 
by the women of the Amnitae for the puipose of 
performing the rites of Bacchus. D’Anville further 
thinks that Pliny (iv. 16) may be speaking of Sena 
when he mentions after the islands which are near 
to Britain, Siambis, or Amnis, as some MSS. have it, 
and Axantos, which is evidently Uxantis or Ones- 
sm^, Sina, as the Maritime Itin. names it, is men¬ 
tioned there with Uxantis. [G. L.] 

SENIA (plevla, Ptol. ii. 16. (17.) § 2), a Roman 
colony on the coast of Liburnia (“ Colonia Senensis,” 
Tac. JET. iv. 45), and on the road from Aquileia to 
Siscia. (^Itin. Ant. p. 273.) It had a harbour. 
(Comp. Plin. iii. 21. s. 25; Geogr. Rav. iv. 31; 
Tab, Peut') Variously identified with Zeng or 
Senga, [T. H. D.] 

SENOMAGUS, in Gallia Narbonensis, is men¬ 
tioned in the Table, and placed north of Avenio 
{^Avignon), on a road along the east side of the 
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Rhone. Some geographers guess that it may be* 
near the Pont St. EspHt, [G, L.] 

SE'NONES 'Zivvoves. Steph. B. s, v.), 

Polybius (ii. 17) names the Italian Senones, 5^*/wy€s. 
The Roman poets make thepenultima short:— 

** Ut Braccatorum pueri Senonumque minores.” 

(Juv. viii. 234.) 

An absurd explanation of the name is quoted by Festus 
(s.t;. Senones) and by Servius {ad Aen, viii. 656), 

The Senones were one of the great Celtic nations 
who bordered on the Belgao. (Caes. B, G. ii. 2.) 
They were north-west of the Aedui and bordered ofi 
them. Their capital was Agedincum {Sens'), on tlje 
right bank of the Yonne, which is a branch of the 
Seine. (Ptol. ii. 8. § 12.) The Senones are in the 
Lugdunensis of Ptolemy and Pliny. Besides Age¬ 
dincum there were in the country of the Senones, 
Autissiodurum {Auxerre) and Melodunum {Melun) 
on the Seine not far from Paris, which shows that 
their territory extended from the neighbourhood of 
Paris along the Seine and along the Yonne to the 
borders of the small nation of the Mandubii [Man- 
DUBii], whose town was Alesia, and to the borders of 
the Lingones. The railroad from Paris to Dijon, 
which passes near Melun, Fontainebleau, Sens, 
Joigny, St. Florentin, Tonnerre on the A^'manqon, 
a branch of the Yonne, runs through the country of 
the Senones. Between St. Florentin and Flogny, 
which is about half-way between St. Florentin and 
Tonnerre, extends a vast plain, level as the sea, fer¬ 
tile, and in summer covered with wheat. A large part 
of the territory of the Senones is a fertile country. 
In seems to have comprehended the dioceses of Sens 
and Auxerre. Besides Melodunum and Agedincum, 
Caesar mentions Vellaunodunum as a town of the 
Senones (vii. 11), on the side towards the Camutes. 

The Senones were at first well disposed to Caesar 
{B. G. ii. 2), probably through fear of their neigh¬ 
bours, the Belgae and the German people north of 
the Marne. Caesar had given tliem Cavarinus for 
a king, but the Senones expelled him (v. 54), and 
when the Roman proconsul ordered the senate of the 
Senones to come to liim, they refused. In the spring 
of B. c. 53 Caesar summoned the states of Gallia to 
a meeting, but the Senones, Carnutes, and Treviri 
would not come (vi. 3), upon which he transferred 
tho meeting of the states to Lutetia Parisiorum. He 
says that the Parisii bordered on the Senones, and 
“ within the memory of their fathers they had united 
their state with that of the Senones; ” but he does 
not explain the nature of this union. He marched 
from Lutetia {Paris) into the country of the Senones, 
which presents no difficulties for an army. The 
Senones yielded in spite of Acco, who w’as the leader 
in the revolt; and Caesar took with him Cavarinus 
and the cavalry of the Senones, in which force it is 
probable that they were strong, as their country is 
well adapted for grazing and corn. At the close of 
the year Caesar whipjied Acco to death, and quar¬ 
tered six of bis legions at Sens for the winter (vi. 
44). In B. c. 52 the Senones sent 12,000 men with 
the rest of tho Gallic forces to attack Caesar before 
Alesia (vii. 75). The Senones seem to have given 
Caesar no more trouble; but in b. c. 61 Drappes, a 
Senon, at the head of a number of desperate men, was 
threatening the Provincia. Drappes was caught and 
starved himself to death. {B. G. viii. 30,44.) (G.L .3 

SENONES (jZbruves), a nation of Gaulish origin, 
which was settled in Italy, on the coast of the 
Adriatic, extending from the river Acsis {Esino)^ 

3 Q 2 
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a few miles N. of AncoDa^ to the Utis (^Montond). 
(Liy. V. 35.) The history of their migration from 
Transalpine Gaul, their settlement in Italy, and 
their wars with the Romans, which ended in the 
extermination of the whole nation, are fully related 
under the article Gallia Cisalpina (pp. 936— 
938). After the conquest of the Senones, and their 
expulsion from their lands on the Adriatic, two 
colonies were founded in their territory, the one at 
Sena, the other at Ariininum; and at a later period 
the remainder of their lands was portioned out 
among the Roman citizens by an agrarian law of 
the tribune C. Flaminius, This district, which still 
retained the name of the “ Gallicus ager,” was after¬ 
wards considered as a part of Umbria, and included 
for all administrative purposes under that appella¬ 
tion. Its topography will therefore be most con¬ 
veniently given in the article Umbria. [E. H. B.] 
SE'NTICE Ptol. ii. 6. § 50), a town 

of the Vaccaei in Hispania Tarraconensis, variously 
identified with Loa SanioSt Zamora^ Cahadilla de 
MnndigeSf and Zarzosa. [T. H. D.] 

SE'NTIDES (2€i/ti8€s, Ptol. iv. 5. § 21), a people 
in the S. of Marmarica. [T. H. D.] 

SE'NTII (2fVTioi)j a people of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis (Ptol. ii. 10. § 19), whose town Ptolemy 
names Dinia, which is Ligne. [Dinia.] [G. L.] 
SENTrNUM ^%tpr7voy : £th. SevTtvar'^s, Sen- 
tinas -atis; S&ntino\ a city of Umbria, on the E. 
slope of the Apennines, but near the central ridge of 
those mountains, and not far from the sources of the 
Aesis (Ustno). It is celebrated in history as the 
scene of a gi-eat battle fought in the Third Samnite 
War, B. c. 295, when the allied forces of the Samnitcs 
and Gauls were defeated by the Roman consul Q. 
Fablus. Gellius Egnatius, the Samnite general, was 
slain in the battle ; while the Roman consul P. Decius 
followed the example of his father, and devoted Wm- 
self for the safety of the Roman army, (Liv. x. 27 
—30; Pol, ii. 19.) The scene of this decisive vic¬ 
tory, one of the most memorable in the Roman annals, 
is placed by Livy ** in Sentinati agro but we have 
no more precise clue to its position, nor do the details 
of the battle give us any assistance. Sentinura itself 
seems to have been a strong town, as in the Perusian 
War it was besieged by Octavian himself without 
success; though it was afterwards taken by surprise 
by his lieutenant, Salvidienus Rufus, by whom it was 
plundered and burnt to the ground. (Dion Cass, 
xlviii. 13.) It was subsequently revived, by receiving 
a body of colonists, under the Triumvirate (LiJ. CoL 
p. 258), but did not obtain the title of a Colonia, and 
continued under the Roman Empire to be a town 
of municipal rank. (Plin. iii. 14. s, 19; Strab. v, 
p. 227; Ptol. iii. 1. § 53; Orell. Inacr. 3861, 4949.) 
Its site is marked by the village still called Smtino, 
on the river of the same name (a small stream falling 
into the Esino), a few miles below the modem town 
of Saaao Ferrato, [E. H. B ] 

SENUS (Ji4vo5 or SaTvos, Ptol. vii. 3. § 2), a 
river in the land of the Sinae(CAtna) which ran into 
the Sinus Magnus between the South-hom Cape 
(N6Ttov Kepas), S. of Ambastus, and Rabana. 
Probably the modem Saigon or ^ung, (Comp. 
Forbiger, Geogr. ii. p. 478.) [T. H. D.] 

SENUS (Sfii'or, Ptol. ii. 2. § 4), a river on the 
W. coast of Hibernia, in the territory of the Anteri. 
Camden identifies it with the Shannon. [T. H. D.] 
SEPELACI, a town of the Edetani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis (Jiin.Ant p. 400), identified with Rwr- 
riana, Onda^ or Caatellon de la Plana. [T. H. D.] 
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SE'PIA. [Pheneus, p. 695, a.] 

SETIAS (STprtds), a promontory of Magnesia, 
opposite the island of ^iathos, and forming the SE. 
extremity of Thessaly. It is now called C. St. George. 
It is celebrated in mythology as the spot where 
Peleus laid in wait for Thetis, and from whence he 
carried off the goddess (Eurip. Androm. 1266), and 
in history as the scene of the great shipwreck of 
the fleet of Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 113, 188; Strab. 
ix. p. 443; Apoll. Rhod. i. 580; Ptol. iii. 13. § 16; 
Plin. iv. 9. s. 16; Mela, ii. 3; Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. iv. p. 382.) 

SEPONTIA PARAMICA (Seirovrla UapdfiiKaj 
Ptol. ii. 6. § 50), a town of the Vaccaei in His¬ 
pania Tarraconensis lying to the W. of Lacobriga 
(or the modern Lobera). [T. H. D.] 

SEPPHORIS (Seir^cfipir, al. Jl4<p<popt5i Eth. 
2€7r(pcwp(TT;y), a town of Upper Galilee, not men¬ 
tioned under this name in Scripture, but frequently 
by Josephus. It was garrisoned by Antigonus, in 
his war with Herod the Great, until the latter took 
it, early in his Galileean campaign {Ant. xiv. 1.5. 
§ 4.) It seems to have been a place of arms, and 
to have been occasionally the royal residence, for in 
the troubles which ai'ose in the country during the 
presidency of Varus, the robber-chief Judas, son 
of Ezekias, seized the palace of Sepphoris, and 
carried off the arms and treasure which it contained 
(xvii. 12. § 5). It was subsequently taken and 
burned by Varus (§ 9). Herod the tetrarch (An¬ 
tipas) afterwards rebuilt and fortified it, and made 
it the glory of all Galilee, and gave it independence 
(xviii. 2. § 1); although, according to the statement 
of Justus the son of Pistus, he still maintained the 
superiority of his newly founded city Tiberias; and 
it was not until Nero had assigned Tiberias to 
Agrippa the Younger that Sepphoris established its 
supremacy, and became the royal residence and 
depository of the archives. It is termed the strongest 
city of Galilee, and was early taken by GalJus, the 
general of Cestius. {B. J. ii. 18. § 11.) It main¬ 
tained its allegiance to the Romans after the general 
revolt of Galilee {lb. iii. 2. § 4, 4. § 1), but did not 
break with the Jewish leaders. (Pfto, 8, 9.) Its 
early importance as a Jewish town, attested by the 
fact that it was one of the five cities in which 
district sanhedrims were instituted by Gabinius 
{B. J. i. 8. § 5), was further confirmed by the 
destruction of Jemsalem, after which catastrophe it 
became for some years the seat of the Great Sanhe¬ 
drim, until it was transferred to Tiberias. (Robinson, 
Bihl. lies. vol. iii. p. 202.) It was subsequently 
called Diocaesareia, which is its more common 
appellation in the ecclesiastical annals; while Epi- 
phanius and S. Jerome recognise both names. A 
revolt of the Jewish inhabitants, in the reign of 
Constantius (a. d. 339), led to the destruction of 
the city by Constantins Gallns Caesar. (Socrates, 
H. E. ii. 33; Sozomen, II. E. iv. 7.) This town, 
once the most considerable city of Galilee, was 
situated according to S. Jerome 10 miles west of 
Mount Tabor. {Onomaat. a. v. 0a6c&p; Procopius 
Gazaeus, Comment, in Lib. Judicum.) It was much 
celebrated in the history of the Crusaders, for its 
fountain — a favourite camping place of the 
Christians. It is still represented by a poor village 
bearing the name Sephurieh, distant about 5 miles 
to the north of Nazareth, retaining no vestiges of ita 
former greatness, but conspicuous with a ruined 
tower and church, both of the middle ages; the 
latter professing to mark the site of the birthplace 
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of tlie Virgin Mary, assigned by a late tradition to 
this locality. It became the see of a suffragan 
bishop, under the metropolitan of Scythopolis (Le 
Quien, OrUns CkrUtianus^ voL iii. pp. 713, 714), 
and there are coins still extant of the reigns of 
Domitiain, Trajan, &c. (Reland, Pcdaestina^ pp. 199 
—1003; Eckhel, Doct, Vet. Ntm. vol. iii. pp. 425, 
426.) [G, W.] 

SEPTEM AQUAE. [Reate.] 

SEPTEM ARAE, a place in Lusitania {Ttin. 
Ant. pp. 419, 420). Variously identified with Code- 
sera and ArroncJies. [T. H. D.] 

SEPTEM FRATRES (^Eirrd^eK^oi 6pos^ Ptol. iv. 
1. § 5), a group of mountains in the northernmost 
part of Mauritania Tiugitana, connected by a tongue 
of land with the promontory of Abyla (now Ximiera 
near Cewto), and thus on the narrowest part of the 
Fretum Gaditanum (Plin. v. 1. s. 1; Solin. c. 28; 
Strab. xvii. p. 827.) One of these mountains, now 
called the Ape Mountains (Graberg Von Hemso, 
Empire of Morocco^ Germ. Tr. p. 24), bore, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo (I c.) the name of the Elephant 
(’EA^^s), probably from the number of elephants 
which were to be found there. (Plin. Lc.; Mart. 
Cap. vi. p. 216.) The Geogr. Rav. (iii. 11) also 
mentions in this neighbourhood a town called Septem 
Fratres, which is perhaps the same place mentioned 
in the Itin. Ant. (p. 9) as a station between Tingis 
and Abyle. Procopius also (B. Vand. i. 1; comp, 
ii. 5, and de Aed. vi. 7) mentions here a castle 
or fortress called ^hrroy; and Isidore (Orig. xv. 
1) a castle and town called Septa, perhaps the 
modem Ceuta. (Comp. Mela, i. 5. § 5, et ibi 
Tzschncke.) [T. H. D.] 

SEPTEM MARIA (‘EwtA ir€\dyrf), was the 
name commonly given to the extensive lagunes at 
the mouth of thf and the adjoining rivers, 

and which extend aiofig a considerable part of the 
shores of the Adriatic from the mouths of the Padus 
to Altinum. Pliny indeed seems to use the term in 
a more restricted sense, as he speaks of ^*Atri- 
anorum paludes, quae Septem Maria appellantur” 
(iii. 16. s. 20); but the Itinerary dbtinctly applies 
the name to the whole extent of the lagunes from 
Ravenna to Altinum (Itin. Ant. p. 126); and Hero- 
dian, who notices them particularly (viii. 7), clearly 
uses the term in the same sense. [E. H, B.] 
SEPTEM PAGI (‘EwtA nc{70i), was the name 
given to a district close to Rome, but on the right 
bank of the Tiber, which according to tradition had 
originally formed part of the territory of the Veientes, 
but was ceded by them to the Romans as early as the 
reign of Romulus. (Dionys. ii. 55; Plut. Rom. 25.) 
According to the authorities followed by Dionysius 
it was again surrendered to the Etruscans by the 
treaty concluded with Porsena, but was shortly after 
restored by that monarch to the Romans. (Dionys, 
T. 31, 36.) Livy mentions the same circumstances, 
but without giving the name of the district. (Liv. 
ii. 13, 45.) It is evident, however, that this was a 
well-known appellation, but we are unable to fix its 
boundaries more definitely. [E. H. B.] 

SEPTE'MPEDA (^eTrr^/iireSa, Strab., Ptol: Eth. 
Septempedanus: San Severind)^ a town of Picenum, 
in the upper valley of the Potentia, 9 miles above 
Treia. It is mentioned by all the geographers, and 
the ager jSeptempedanus ” is noticed in the Liber 
Coloniarum. (Plin. iii. 13. s. 18; Strab. v. p. 241; 
Ptol. iii. 1.1 52; Ub. Col. p. 258.) Pliny assigns 
it the rank of a municipal town, and this is confirmed 
by inscriptions, one of which is of the age of Aorelian. 
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(Orell. Tnscr. 1026; Gruter, Inscr. p. 808.3.) It is 
placed by the Itinerary of Antoninus on that branch 
of the Flaminian Way which, quitting the main high 
road at Nuceria, crossed the Apennines to Prolaqueum 
and thence descended the valley of the Potentia by 
Septempeda and Treia to Auximum and Ancona. 
(Itin. Ant. p. 312.) It early became an episcopal 
see, and derives its modem name of San Severino 
from one of its bishops who flourished in the middle 
ages. It still retains its rank as an episcopal city, 
and is the capital of the surrounding city, though it 
has not more than 3000 inhabitants. (Rampoldi, 
Dizion. Corogr. vol. iii. p. 837.) [E. H. B.] 

SEPTIMANCA, a town of the Vaccaei in His- 
pania Tarraconensis (Itin. Ant. p. 435). Now SU 
mamcas. [T. H. D.] 

SEPULCHRUM EURIPIDIS (Amm. Marc, 
xxvii. 4. § 8; comp. Gell. xv. 20; Plut. Lycurg. 
36; Vitruv. viii. 3; Plin. xxxi. 19; Itin. Hiero8ol.\ 
the remarkable monument erected to Euripides in 
Macedonia, at the narrow gorge of Aulon or Are- 
thusa (Besikia or Rumili Boghazi)^ where tlie 
mountains close upon the road. The ancients 
(Vitruvius, 1. c .; Plin. 1. c.) placed it at the con¬ 
fluence of two streams, of which the water of one 
was poisonous, the other so sweet and health-giving 
that travellers were wont to halt and take their 
meals by its currents. In the Jerusalem Itinerary, 
a document as late as the ISth century, it occurs 
as a station between Pennana and Apollonia. (Comp. 
Clarke’s Travels, vol. viii. pp. 9—13.) [E. B. J.] 

SE'QUANA {%i)Kovdvas^ Ptol. ii. 8. 

§ 2), the Seine, one of the large rivers of Gallia. 
The Seine rises in the highlands south of Langres, 
but in the department of Cote dOr, and flows in a 
northwest direction past ChdtUlon^r-Seine, Troyes, 
Melun, Paris, Mantes, Elboeuf, Rouen, and Le 
Havre. It enters the Atlantic below Le Havre. 
The course of the Seine is about 470 miles, and the 
area of its basin is about 26,000 English square 
miles, which is only one half of the area of the basin 
of the Loire. The chief branches of the Seine which 
join it on the right bank are the Aube, the Marne, 
and the Oise; on the left bank, the Tonne, the Lomg, 
and the Ewre, None of the bills which bound the 
basin of the Seine, or are contained within it, have a 
great elevation, and a large part of the country 
included within this basin is level. 

Caesar (B. G.\. 1) makes the Sequana and the 
Matrona (Marne) the boundary between the Celtae 
and the Belgae. Strabo (iv. p. 192) says that the 
Sequana rises in the Alps, a statement which we 
must not altogether impute to an erroneous notion 
of the position of the river's source, though his 
knowledge of Gallia was in many respects inaccurate, 
but to the fact that he extendi the name of Alps 
far beyond the proper limits of those mountains. 
But his inaccuracy is proved by his saying that the 
Sequana flows parallel to the Rhine, and through the 
country of the Sequani. He is more correct in fixing 
its outlet in the country of the Caleti and the 
Lexovii. The Seine was navigated in the time of 
Strabo and much earlier. [Gallia TnANaALPiNA, 
Vol. I.] 

The Mdtrona, as Ausonius names it (Mosella, 
V. 462),- 

** Matrona non Gallos Belgasque intersita fines,"-— 

joins the Seine a few miles above Parts; it is the 
largest of the afilnents of the Seine. 

Ammianus Marcellinus (xv. 11) says that thq 
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united streams of the Sequana and Matrons entered 
the sea near Oastra Oonstantia (^Coutances\ which 
is a great mistake. In the cosmography of Aethicus 
the ^nana is named Geon or Geobonna. [G. L.] 

SE'QUANI {'ZriKovavol')^ a Celtic nation in the 
npper valley of the Arar or Saone. Lucan (i. 425) 
follows the quantity of the Greek form: — 

“ Optima gens flexis in gyrum Sequana fraenis.” 

Caesar fixes the position of the Sequani. Their 
territory extended to the Rhine. (5. G. i. 1.) The 
Jura separated them on the east from the Helvetii; 
and the narrow pass between the Jura and the 
Rhone at Fort VEcluse was in the possession of the 
Sequani (B. G. i. 6, 8). The southern boundary of 
their territory from Fort VEcktse was the Rhone; 
but they did not possess all the country in the angle 
between the Rhone and the SaSne^ for part of it was 
held by the Allobroges (B. G. i. 12), and part by 
the Segusiani (B. G. i. 10) and by the Ambarri, 
who were dependent on the Aedui (B. G. i. 11). 
When Caesar describes the march of the Helvetii 
from F(yrt VEclme to the Sadne, he says that the 
Helvetii first passed through the territory of the 
Sequani, and then entered the territory of the Aedui, 
which they plundered. But they had not yet reached 
the SaSnOj as Casar's narrative shows, and it is clear 
from this passage (B. G.u 11) and those already 
cited, that a large tract of country between the 
Rhme and Sadna did not belong to the Sequani, for 
the line of march of the Helvetii from Fort VEclme 
to the Sadne would probably bring them to the Saone 
at a point not much lower down than Macon, The 
western boundary of the Sequani was the Arar, also 
called the Sauconna, a name which ap{)ears to be 
the same as the name of the Sequani. Their neigh¬ 
bours on the west side of the Sadne were the Aedui, 
with whom the Sequani had disputes about the river 
tolls (Strab. iv. p. 192). On the north their neighbours 
were the Leuci and Lingones. Strabo (iv. p, 186) 
describes the Arar and Dubis {Doubs) as flowing 
through the country of the Sequani. D’Anville has 
an argument to show that the part of the dioceses 
of Chdlon-’Sur-Saane and Macon which is cast of 
the Sadne belonged to the old territory of the Se¬ 
quani, which may be true; but the towns Matisco 
(iVdoon) and Cabillonum (^Chdlon) were on the 
west side of the Sadne and in the territory of the 
Aedui (B. G, vii. 90). 

In another passage besides that already referred 
to, Caesar shows that the Sequani extended to the 
Rhine, for in describing the course of this river from 
south to north, he says ^hat it passes by the terri¬ 
tory of the Helvetii, Sequani, Mediomatrici and 
Tribocci. (B. G. iv. 10.) 

The Sequani belonged to the division of Belgica 
under the Empire (Plin. iv. 17; I’tol. ii. 9. § 21). 
The territory of the Sequani contained much good 
land, some of the best in Gallia. Their chief town 
was Vesontio (^Besanqon) on the Doube^ and they 
had other towns also. They fed hogs, and their 
hams and bacon were exported to Rome as Strabo 
(iv.p.l92) says; and Varru (c?e R.R. ii. 4) may moan 
to say the same, when be speaks of Gallic bacon. 

The Sequani had kings, sometimes at least; for 
Gallic kings were not perpetual. (B. G. i. 3.) Before 
Caesar went into Gallia, the Arvemi and Aedui had 
been the two most powerful peoples. The Sequani 
were in league with the Arverni, who occupied the 
centre of all Gallia, bat hostile to their neighbonra 
.the Aedui. To maintain themselves against the 
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Aedui, the Arverni and Sequani hired Germans t6 
come over the Rhine. The Gennans came in great 
numbers, and in Caesar’s time it was computed that 
there were 120,000 of them in Gallia. This is the first 
historical notice of a permanent settlement of Germans 
in these parts. The Sequani with the assistance of their 
allies defeated and humbled the Aedui, but they gained 
nothing by this victory. Ariovistus, the king of 
these German mercenaries, took from the Sequani a 
third part of their lands, and was threatening to 
take a second third, when Caesar drove the Germans 
into the Rhine, after defeating them near that river. 
If the Germans were all destroyed or driven away 
from the territory of the Sequani by Caesar, they 
came again, for the country on the west bank of the 
Rhino, which belonged to the Sequani, the Upper 
Alsace^ has been German for many centuries. 

In B. c. .52, the Sequani were among the nations 
who sent their contingent to attack Caesar before 
Alesia. [G. L.] 

SERA Ptol. i. U. § 1,17, § 5, vi. 13. § 1, 
16. § 8, viii. 24. § 8), the capital of the country of 
Series, and one of the chief commercial towns of 
the Seres. It was the remotest point of Eastern Asia 
with which the ancients had any commerce, or of 
which they possessed any knowledge. It was 
situated on the mountain (Htorocorras at the east¬ 
ern source of the Bautisus. Mannert (iv. p. .501) 
identifies it cither with Singan in the province of 
Schensi, or with Honan on the Hoang-hoj but ac¬ 
cording to Heeren (Ideen^ i. 2. p. 668) it is Pekin 
itself. [T.H.D.] 

SERACA (2€f)d«o, Ptol. v. 9. § 28), a town in 
the S. of Asiatic Sarmatia. [T. H.D.] 

SERANUSA, perhaps more correctly Seramusa, 
a town of the interior of Pontus Poleinoniacus, on 
the south-east of Comana Pontica. {Tab, Pent.; 
Ptol. v. 6. § 9, where it is written Se/ivoura or 
'l^pjjLovya,') [L. S] 

SERAPIUM {It, Anton, p. 170; Serapiu, Tab. 
Peui.)f a large village seated near the junction of 
the canal of the Ptolemies with the Bitter Lakes, 
east of the Delta. Serapium was 18 miles distant 
from Heroopolis and 50 from Clysma, at the top of 
the Sinus Heroopolites. Its temple of Serapis, and 
its position on tlie canal that connected the Nile 
with the Red Sea, rendered it a place of consider¬ 
able traffic. It wa.s probably founded, or at least 
enlarged, by the Ptolemies after Philadelphus 
(b. c. 274) had extended the canal to the Bitter 
Lakes. [W. B. D.] 

SERBES (2^p§Trros iKSoKai, Ptol. iv. 2. § 7), 
a small river on the N. coast of Mauritania, which 
fell into the sea to the W. of Rusuccurum; either 
the present Maesafrany or, more probably, the 
Isser. [T. H. D.] 

SERBI or SIRBI {'Xfp€oi or Ptol. v. 9. 

§ 21), a people in Asiatic Sai'raatia, according to 
Ptolemy {I, c.) between the Ceraunian mountains 
and the river Rha, above the Diduri and below the 
Vali, Pliny, however (vi. 7. s. 7), places them on 
the £. shore of the Maeotis, between the Vali and 
the Arrechi. (Comp. Schaffaiik, Slav. Alterth, u 
p. 165.) [T.H.D.] 

SERBO'NIS LACUS. [Sikbonis Lacub.3 
SE'RDICA or SA'RDICA (35a^iidi, PtoL Ui. 11. 
§ 12) (the first of these forms is the more usual 
with the Romans, the latter with the Greeks), a 
considerable town of Upper Moesia, which in earlier 
times was r^arded as belonging to Thrace (PtoL 
lc.)f but which in the thii’d century was attributed 
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to Dacia Infei-ior, and made its capital (Theodoret. 
Hitt* Ecd, ii. 4.) It lay in a frnitful plain, at the 
spot where the sources of the Oescus united, and on 
the high-road from Naissus to Philippopolis, be¬ 
tween Meldia and Burburaca. (/<m. Ant* p. 135; 
Jim. Bierosol, p. 567.) From the time of Aurelian 
it bore on its coins the surname of Ulpia; probably 
because, when Dacia was relinquished, the name of 
that Dacian town was transferred to it, and its in¬ 
habitants, perliaps, located there. The emperor 
Maxiniian was born in its neighbourhood. (Eutrop. 
ix. 14, 22.) It was destroyed by Attila (Priscus, 
de Legat. p. 49), but shortly afterwards restored. In 
the middle ages it occurs under the name of Triad- 
itza (TpidSiTjxjNiceph. Chron. Ann. Is. Angeli, iii. p. 
214; Aposp. Geogr. in Hudson, iv. p. 43), which was 
perhaps its original Thracian appellation, and which 
is still retained in the dialect of the inhabitants. 
(See Wesseling, ad Itin. Ant* 1. c.) Its extensive 
ruins lie to the S. of Sophia. (Comp. Procop. de 
.4cd!. iv. 1. p. 267,4. p. 282; Hieroclp. 654; Amm. 
Marc. xxxi. 16; Gruter, Inter, p. 540. 2; Orelli, 
nos. 3548, 5013.) The Geogr. Rav. (iv. 7) incor¬ 
rectly writes the name Sertica, since it was derived 
from the Thracian tribe of the Serdi. It is called 
by Athanasius (^ApoL contra Arianos^ 154) 
"XapHuv TrdXis. ['i\ H. D.] 

SERE'NA, a town in Lower Pannoniii, on the 
south bank of the Danube, on the road from Poeto- 
vium to Mursa. (/^. llieros. p. 562; Geog. Rav. iv. 
19, where it is called Serenis; Tab. Petit.y where its 
name is Serona.) It is thought to have occupied 
the site of the modern Moszlavina. [L. S.] 

SERES. [SfiBiOA.] 

SERE'TIUM (5€p?noi^, Dion Cass. Ivi. 12), a 
fortified town of Dalmatia, which with Rhaetimus 
was captured b^ Gennanicus in the campaign of 
A.D. 7. [K.B.J.] 

SERGU'NTIA (^epyovurla, Strab. iii. p. 162), 
a small town of the Arevacl on the Dnria.s, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis. Ukert (ii. pt. i. p. 455) takes 
it to have been the ^dpyavBa of Stephaiius B. 
is.v.) [T.H.D.] 

SE'RIA (S^pia, Ptol. ii. 4. § 12), a town of the 
Tu«detani in Hi.spania Baetica, witli the surname of 
Fama Julia. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3.) It lay E. of the 
mouth of the Anas, and N. of the Baetis. [T.H.D.] 
SERIA'NE, a city of Syria mentioned in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus os xviii. III. P. distant from 
Androna, which was xxvii, M.P. from Calcis, cxxxviii. 
M.P. from Dolicha, now Voluc. {Itin. Ant, pp. 194, 
195.) Manner! thinks that it corresponds in situation 
with the Chalybon (XaAo§«*>v) of Ptolemy (v. 15. 
§ 17), which gave its name to a district of Syria 
Chalybonitis. It is certainly identical with the 
modern Siria^ *2 long days SE. of A kppo^ in the 
desert, the ruins of which were discovered and de¬ 
scribed by Pietro della Valle. (Mannert, Geographie^ 
part vi. vol. i. p. 411.) [G. W.] 

SE'RICA (^ Ptol. vi. 16. §§ 1, 3 4, 6, 

vil 2. § 1, 3. § 1, 5. § 1, viii. 24. §§ 1, 5, 27. § 2. 
&c.), a tract of country in the E. part of Asia, in¬ 
habited by the people called Seres. According to 
the description of Ptolemy, it was bounded on the 
W. by Scythia extra Imaum, on the NE. by an un¬ 
known land, on the E. by the Sinae, and on the S. by 
India. Pliny on the contrary (ri. 13. s. 15) seems 
to extend it on the E. as far as the coast of Asia, 
as he mentions an Oceanus Serious, and in another 
place (Ih* 17. s. 20) speaks of a promontory and 
bay. Modem (qpinions vaiy respecting its site; but 
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the best geographers, as Bennell, D’Auville, and 
Heeren, concur in placing it at the NW. angle of 
the present empire of China. (See Yates, r«e»- 
trinum Antiq. p. 232, note). The name of Serica, 
as a country, was not known before the first century 
of our era, though there are earlier accounts of the 
people called Seres. It seems highly improbable, 
however, that tliey were known to Hecataeus, and 
the passage on which that assumption is founded 
occurs only in one MS. of Photius. They are first 
mentioned by Ctesias (p. 371, n. 22, Bahr) ; 
but according to Mela (iii. 7) they were in his time 
known to all the world by means of their commerce. 
On the notliern borders of their territories were the 
more eastern skirts of the mountains Annibi and 
Auxacii (the Altai), which stretched aa far as here 
from Scythia. In the interior of the country were 
the Montes Asmiraei, the western part of the l)a-Uri 
chain; and towards the southern borders the Casii 
Montes (now Khara, in the desert of Gobi), together 
with a southern branch called Thagurns, which 
trended tow'ards the river Bautisus {Iloang-ho.) On 
the farther side of that river lay the Ottorocorras, 
the most eastern branch of the Emodi mountains, 
called by Ptolemy (vi. 16. § 5) rd XrjpiKa Uprj- 
Among the rivers of the country, the same autlior 
(76. § 3) names, in its northem part, the Oecliardes 
(probably the Selenga), and, in the S., the Bautes or 
Bautisus {lloang-ho), which flowed towards the 
land of the Sinae. Pliny, however (1. c.), mentions 
several other rivers, which seem to have been coast 
ones, as the Psitaras, Cambari, Lanos, and Atianos, 
as well as the promontory of Chryse and the bay of 
Cyrnaba. Serica enjoyed a serene and excellent 
climate, and possessed an abundance of cattle, trees, 
and fruits of all kinds (Amm. Marc, xxxiii. 6. 
§ 64; Plin. 1. c.). Its chief product, however, was 
silk, with which the inhabitants carried on a very 
profitable and most extensive commerce (Strab. xv 
p. 693; Arist. Hist. Nat. v. 19; Virg. Georg, ii. 121; 
Plin. and Amm. ll. cc. Sec.). Pliny records (xi. 22. 
s. 26), that a Greek woman of Cos, named Pam- 
phila, first invented the expedient of splitting these 
substantial silken stufls, and of manufacturing those 
veiy fine and veil-like dresses which became so cele¬ 
brated under the name of Coae vestes. Both Serica 
and its inhabitants are thought to have derived their 
name from their staple pr^uct, since, as we leam 
from Hesychius (s. v. 2r)pcs), the insect, from the web 
of which the brilliant stuff" called holoscricon was 
prepared, was named Ser (^r}p). (Comp. Klaproth, 
Sur let Noms de la Chine in the rel. d VAtie, 
iii. p. 264; and Tableaux Hist, de VAtie, pp. 67 and 
68.) It has been doubted, however, from the appa¬ 
rent improbability that any people should call them¬ 
selves ^res, or silkworms, whether the name of Seres 
was ever really borne by any nation; and it has been 
conjectured that it was merely a mercantile appella¬ 
tion by which the natives of the silk district were 
known. (Latham, in Class. Mus. vol. iii. p. 43, seq.) 
Lassen (Jnd. Alt. i. p, 321) has produced from the 
Mahahkarata, ii. 50, as the real names of the Seres, 
those of Caka, Tukhara, and Kanka, who are re¬ 
presented as bringing jnst the same goods to market 
as are ascribed by Pliny (xxxiv. 14. s. 41) to the 
Seres, namely, wool, skins, and silk. Yet, though 
it may be allowed to be improbable that a people 
should have called themselves “ Silkworms,” yet it 
seems hardly less so that such an appellation should 
have been given them by foreigners, and that they 
should have been known by it and no other for a 
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period of several centuries. On the other hand, 
may it not be possible that the product was called 
after the people, instead of the people after the pro¬ 
duct? We are not without examples of an analo¬ 
gous procedure; as, for instance, the name of the 
phasis, or pheasant, from the river Phasis; of our 
own word currmtSy anciently and properly Corintksy 
frcHn the place whence that small species of grape 
was originally brought, &c. However this may be, 
we may refer the reader who is desirous of a further 
account of the origin and manufacture of silk, to an 
excellent dissertation in the TextHnum Antiquarum 
of Mr. Yates (part L p. 160, seq.), where he will 
find all the passages in ancient authors that bear 
upon the subject carefully collected and discussed. 

Besides its staple article, Serica also produced a 
vast quantity of precious stones of eveiy kind (JEa?- 
j)os. tot. Mwtdiy ap. Hudson, iii. p. 1, seq.), as well 
as iron, which was esteemed of a better quality even 
than the Parihian (Plin. 1. c.) and skins (Per. M. 
Erythr. p. 22; Amm. t o.) 

According to Pausanias (vi. 22. § 2) the Seres 
were a mixture of Scythians and Indians. They 
are mentioned by Strabo (xv. p. 701), but only in a 
cursory manner. It appears from Mela (iii. 7) and 
from Pliny (vi. 17. s. 24), compared with Eusta¬ 
thius (ad Dicmya. Per. v. 753, seq.), and Ammianus 
Marcellinus (4 c.), that they were a just and gentle 
people, loving tranquillity and comfort. Although 
addicted to commerce, they were completely isolated 
from the rest of the world, and carefully avoided all 
intercourse with strangers. From these habits, they 
were obliged to carry on their commercial transac¬ 
tions in a very singular manner. They inscribed 
the prices of their goods upon the bales in which 
they were packed, and then deposited them in a 
solitaiy building called the Stone Tower; perhaps 
the same place mentioned by Ptolemy (vi. 15. § 3) 
under the came of Hormeterion, situated in a valley 
on the upper course of the Jaxartes, and in the 
Scythian district of Casia. The Scythian merchants 
then approached, and having deposited what they 
deemed a just price for the goods, retired. After 
their departure, the Seres examined the sum de¬ 
posited, and if they thought it sufficient took it 
away, leaving the goods; but if not enough was 
found, they removed the latter instead of the money. 
In the description of this mode of traffic we still 
recognise the characteristics of the modem Chinese. 
The Parthians also traded with the Seres, and it 
was probably through the former that the Romans 
at a later period procured most of their silk stuffs; 
though the Parthians passed them off as Assyrian 
goods, which seems to have been believed by the 
Romans (Plin. xi. 22. s. 25). After the overthrow 
of the Parthian empire by the Persians, the silk 
trade naturally fell into the hands of the latter. 
(Vopiso. Avrtl. c. 45; Procop. B. Pera. i. 20, &c.) 
With regard to their persons, the Seres are de¬ 
scribed as being of unusual size, with blue eyes, red 
hair, and a rough voice (Plin. vi. 22. s. 24), almost 
totally unacquainted with diseases and bodily infir¬ 
mities (Ezpoa. tot Mvndiy 1. c.), and consequently 
reaching a very great age (Ctes. I c .; Strab. xv. 
p. 701; Lucian, Macrob. 6). They were armed 
with bows and arrows f Hor. Od. i. 29. 9; Charic. 
vi. 3). Ptolemy (ll cc.) enumerates several dis¬ 
tinct tribes of them, as the Annibi, in the extreme 
N., on the mountains named after them; the Zizyges, 
between them and the Auxacian mountains; the 
Damnae, to the S. of these; and still further S. 
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down to the river Oechardes, the Pialae.; tb« 
Oechardae, who dwelt about the river of the same 
name; and the Garenaei and Nabannae, to the £. of 
the Annibi. To the S. of these again was the dis¬ 
trict of Asmiraea, near the mountains of Hie same 
name, and still further in the same direction the 
Issedones; to the £. of whom were the Throani. 
To the S. of the Issedones were the Asparacae, and 
S. of the Throani the Ethaguri. Lastly, on the 
extreme southern borders were seated the Batae and 
the Ottorocorrae,—the latter, who must doubtless be 
the same people called by Pliny Attacori, on the 
like-named mountain. To the southern district 
must also be ascribed the Sesatae mentioned in 
Arrian’s Peripl M. Erythr. (p. 37), small men with 
broad foreheads and fiat noses, and, from the de¬ 
scription of them, evidently a Mongol race. They 
migrated yearly with their wives and children to 
the borders of the Sinae, in order to celebrate their 
festivals there ; and when they bad returned to the 
interior of their country, the reeds which they left 
behind them, and which bad served them for straw, 
were carefully gathered up by the Sinae, in order 
to prepare from it the Malabathron, a species of 
ointment which they sold in India. (Comp. Ritter, 
ErdhundCy ii. p. 179, v. p. 443, 2nd ed.; Bohlen, 
daa Alte IndieUy ii. p. 173; Heeren’s,/cfeen, i. 2. 
p. 494). According to Ammianus (/. c.) the towns 
of Serica were few in number, but large and wealthy. 
Ptolemy, in the places cited at the head of this 
article, names fifteen of them, of which the most 
important seem to have been, Sera, the capital of tlie 
nation; Issedon; Throaiia, on the E. declivity of the 
Asmiraei mountains, and on the easternmost source 
of the Oechardes; Asmiraea, on the same stream, 
but somewhat to the NW’. of the preceding town ; 
Aspacara, on the left bank of the Bautisus, not 
far from its most western source; and Ottoro- 
corra. [T. H. D.] 

SERIMUM ('S,ipipoVy Ptol. iii. 5. § 28), a town 
on the Borystheiies, in the interior of European 
Sarmatia. [T. H. D.] 

SERPPHOS or SERPRUUS (24pi<pos t Eth. 
^€pl<l}ios : Serpho), an island in the Aegaean sea, and 
one of the Cyclades, lying between Cythnos and 
Siphnos. According to Pliny (iv. 12. s. 22) it is 
12 miles in circumference. It possessed a town of 
the same name, with a harbour. (Scylax, p. 22; 
Ptol. iii. 15. § 31.) It is celebrated in mythology 
as the place where Danae and Perseus were driven 
to shore in the chest in which they had been exposed 
by Acrisius, where Perseus was brought up, and 
where he afterwards turned the inhabitants into 
stone with the Gorgon’s head. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 3; 
Pind. Pyth. x. 72, xii. 18; Strab. x. p. 487; Ov. 
Met. V. 242.) Seriphos was colonised by lonians 
from Athens, and it was one of the few islands which 
refused submission to Xerxes. (Herod, viii. 46,48.) 
By subsequent writers Seriphos is almost always 
mentioned with contempt on account of its poverty 
and insignificance (Aristoph. Acham. 542; Plat. 
Rep. i. p. 329; Plut. de Exail. 7. p. 602; Cic. de 
Nat. Dear. i. 31, Senect. 3); and it was for this 
reason employed by the Roman emperors as a place 
of bauishment for state criminals. (Tac. Am, ii. 85, 
iv. 21; Juv. vl 564, x, 170; Senec. ad Conaol. 6.) 
It is curious that the ancient writers make no men¬ 
tion of the iron and copper mines of Seriphos, which 
were, however, worked in antiquity, as is evident from 
existing traces, and which, one might have supposed, 
would have bestowed some prosperity upon the island. 
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Bat thoQgli the ancient writers are silent about the 
mines, they toe careful to relate that the frogs of 
Seriphos differ from the rest of their fraternity by 
being dumb. (Plin. viii. 58. s. 83 ;, Arist Mir. 
Ante. 70; Aelian, EwU An. iii. 37; Saidas, a. v. 
BdrpaXos in X€p((j>ov.) The modern town stands 
upon the site of the ancient city, on the eastern side 
of the island, and contains upwards of 2000 in¬ 
habitants. It is built upon a steep rock, about 800 
feet above the sea. There are only a few remains 
of the ancient city. (Boss, Reiten auf dm Griech. 
Jmeln, vol. i.p. 134, seq.; Fiedler, Reise, ^c. vol.ii. 
p. 106, seq.) 
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SERMO, a town of the Celtiberi in Ilispania Tar- 
raconensis. {Itin. Ant. p. 447.) Variously iden¬ 
tified with Mnel and Mezalocha. [T. H. D.] 

SERMYLE ( 2 «p/LtoAi 7 , Herod, vii. 122; Thuc. 
V. 18; l,tpixv\la^ Scyl.p. 26; Hecataeus, ap.Steph. 
B. 9 . u.; Bdckh, Inscr. Chraec. vol. i. p. 304 : Eth. 
^fppiKiot), a town of Chalcidice, between Galepsus 
and Mecy^ma, which gave its name to the Toronaic 
gulf, which was also called Sermylicus Sinus 
(»fdAwoy 5€p/iuAwcds, Scyl. 1. c.). The modern 
Onnylia, between Molyvo and Bema, is identified 
from its name, which differs little from the ancient 
form, with the site of Sermyle. (Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. iii. p. 155.) [E. B. J.] 

SEBMY'LICUS SINUS. [Sermyle.] 
SEROTA, a town on the frontier between Upper 
and Lower Pannonia, on the right bank of the river 
Dravus. (/i. Ant p. 130; It Hieros. p. 562 ; 
Geog. Rav. iv. 19, where it is called Sirore, while the 
Table calls it Sirota.) It is possible that this town 
may have belonged to the tribe of the Serretes men¬ 
tioned by Pliny (iii. 28) as inhabiting a part of 
Pannonia. The town of Serota is commonly iden¬ 
tified with the modern Verdeze or Verovits. [L. S.J 
SERF A, a place in Hispania Baetica, on the 
Anas, and in the territory of the Turdetani. (^Ttin. 
Ant p. 426.) It still bears its ancient name. See 
Resend! Ant IaisU. p. 194. [T. H. D.] 

SERRAEPOLIS (Se^^aiVoAts kcw/atj, Ptol. v. 6. 
§ 4), a village on the coast of Cilicia, lying between 
Mallus and Aegae (^Ayaz). 

SERRAPILLI, a tribe mentioned by Pliny (iii. 
28), as dwelling on the river Dravus in Pannonia. 
The resemblance of name has induced some geo¬ 
graphers to assume that they dwelt about the 
modem town of Pilisch / but this is a mere con¬ 
jecture. [L. S.] 

SERRETES. [Serota.] 

SERRHAE. [SiRis.] 

SERRHEUM or SERRHIUM Dem. p. 

85, R.; Herod, vii. 59; Steph. B. s. v.), a 

promontory and town on the southern coast of 
Thrace, now Cape MahrL It lay to the w-est of 
Maroneia, and opposite to the island of Samo- 
thrace. It is repeatedly mentioned by Demosthenes 
(pp. 85, 114, 133, R.), as having been taken by 
Philip, contrary to his engagements with the Athe¬ 
nians; and Livy (xxxi. 16) slates that it was one 
of the Thracian towns captured by Philip V. in the 
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year n. c. 200. (Plin. iv. 11. s. 18; Mela, ii. 
2.) According to Stephanas Byz. (L c.) a town 
on the island of Samothrace bore the same 
name. [J. R.] 

SERRI, a people of the Asiatic Sarmatia, on the 
Euxine. (Plin. vi. 5. s. 5.) Mela (i. 19) places them 
between the Melanchlaeni and Siraces. [T. H. D.] 
SERRIUM. [Serrhkum.] 

SERVIODU'RUM, a town in the north-east of 
Vindelicia on the Danube, on the road from Reginum 
to Boiodurum, near Augustana Castra. ( Tah. Pent .; 
Not Imp.) It must have occupied the site of the 
modem Stravbing^ or some place in the neighbour¬ 
hood, such as AzeUmrg^ where ancient remains, still 
exist. [L. S.] 

SERVPTIUM, a town in the southern part of 
Upper Pannonia, on the river Dravus, on the road 
from Siscia to Sirmium. (/L Ant. p. 268; Geog. 
Rav. iv. 19, where it is called Serbetium ; Tab. 
Pent.) Its site has been identified with several 
modem places; but the most probable conjecture is 
that it occupied the place of the modem Sieverovezi^ 
the point at which the roads leading from Sirmium 
and Siscia to Salona met. [L. S.] 

SESAMUS (Sno’ttjitds), a small river on the coast 
of Paphlagonia, flowing into the Euxine near the 
town of Amastris, whence in later times the river 
itself was called Amastris. (Anonym. Peripl. P. E. 
p. 5; Marcian. p. 71; Amastris.) [L. S.] 
SESARETHUS. [Taulantil] 

SESATAE. [Serioa.] 

SESECRPENAE (Xr}(T€Kpitvat prjffoi, Arrian, 
Peripl. M. Erythr. p. 30), a group of islands oppo¬ 
site to the S. coast of India intra Gangem, and pro¬ 
bably in the Sinus Colchicus — where Ptolemy 
(vii. 1. § 10) places a town with the somewhat 
similar name of 'SoxrlKovpai. It must have been in 
the neighbourhood of Taprobane, since the Peri pi us 
mentions the Aiyibluv vrjaos as close to the l^e- 
crienae, whilst Ptolemy (vii. 4. § 11) places the 
same island amongst a number of others lying before 
Taprobane, many of which must undoubtedly have 
belonged to the Sesecrienae. [T. H. D.] 

SESSITES {Sesia), a river of Gallia Transpadana, 
and one of the most important of the northern 
tributaries of the Padus. It flows beneath the walls of 
Vercellae (VerceUi)^ and joins the Padus about 16 
miles below that city. Its name is noticed only by 
Pliny (iii. 16. s. 20) and the Geographer of Ravenna 
(iv. 36), who writes the name Sisidus. [E. H. B.] 
SESTIA'NAE ARAE (called by Ptolemy :i7}<rriov 
Bwpol ^Kpov, ii. 5. § 3), the W. promontory of the 
N. coast of Gallaecia in Hispania Tarraconensis. It 
had three altars dedicated to Augustus, whence its 
name. (Plin. iv. 20. s. 34; Mela, iii. 1.) It is 
the present Cabo Villano (Florez, Esp. Sagr. xx. 
p. 44; Sestini, Med. Isp. p. 103.) [T. H. D.] 

SESTIA'RIA PROM, (^rjariapla &Kpa, Ptol. iv. 
L § 7), a headland on the N. coast of Mauritania 
Tingitana, between capes Russadir and Abyla. It is 
probably the same that is called Cannarum Promon- 
torium in the Itin. Ant (p. 11), lying at a distance 
of 50 miles from Russadir, or the present Ctdto 
Quilates. [T. H. D.] 

SESTPNUM (Eth. Sestinas: Sestino), a town in 
the interior of Umbria, mentioned only by Pliny, who 
enumerates the Sestinates among the towns of that 
region (Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; Gruter, Inscr. p. 108. 7), 
but which still retains its ancient name. It is situ¬ 
ated among the Apennines, at the source of the river 
Foglia (Pisaurus). [E. H. B.] 
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SESTUS(25ij(rT(Js: Eth. :iii<rrto5), the principal 
town of the Thracian Chersonesus, and opposite to 
Abydua.ite distance from which is variously stated by 
ancient writers, probably because their measurements 
were made in different ways ; some speaking of the 
mere breadth of the Hellespont where it is narrowest; 
others of the distance from one city to the other; 
which, again, might be reckoned either as an imagi¬ 
nary straight line, or as the space traversed by 
a vessel in crossing from cither side to the other, 
and this, owing to the current, depended to some 
extent upon which shore was the starting point. 
Strabo (xiii. p. 591) states that the strait is 7 
stadia across near Abydus ; but that from the 
harbour of Abydus to that of Sestus, the distance is 
30 stadia.* (On this point the following references 
may be consulted : Herod, vii. 34; Xen. HelL iv. 8. 
5; Polyb. xvi. 29; Scyl. p. 28; Plin. iv. 11. s. 18. 
TJkert (iii. 2. § 137, note 41) has collected the vari¬ 
ous statements made by the moderns respecting this 
subject.) 

Owing to its position, Sestus was for a long period 
the usual point of departure for those crossing over 
from Europe to Asia; but subsequently the Romans 
selected Callipolis as the harbour for that purpose, 
and thus, no doubt, hastened the decay of Sestus, 
which, though never a very large town, was in earlier 
limes a place of great importance. According to 
Theopompus (op. Strab. 1. c.), it was a well-fortified 
town, and connected with its port by a wall 200 feet 
in length ((rif^A€i->5<TA€dpy). Dercyllidas, also, in 
a speech attributed to him by Xenophon (^llelL iv. 
8. § 5), describes it as extremely strong. 

Sestus derives its chief celebrity from two circum¬ 
stances,—the one poetical, the otlier historical. The 
fonner is its connection with the romantic story of 
Hero and Leander, too well known to render it neces¬ 
sary to do more than merely refer to it in this place 
(Ov. Her. xviii. 127; Stat. Silv. i. 3. 27, &c.); the 
latter is the formation (b. c. 480) of the bridge of 
boats across the Hellespont, for the passage of the 
army of Xerxes into Europe; the western end of 
which bridge was a little to the south of Sestus 
(Herod, vii. 33). After the battle of Mycale, the 
Athenians seized the opportunity of recovering the 
Chersonesus, and with that object laid siege to Ses¬ 
tus, into which a great many Persians had hastily 
retired on their approach, and which was very in- 
Bufficiently prepared for defence. Notwithstanding 
this, the garrison held out bravely during many 
months; and it was not till the spring of b. c. 478 
that it was so much reduced by famine as to have 
become mutinous. The governor, Artayctes, and 
other Persians, then fled from the town in the night; 
and on this being discovered, the inhabitants opened 
their gates to the Athenians. (Herod, ix. 115, seq.; 
Thuc. i. 89.) It remained in their possession till 
after the battle of Aegospotami, and used to be 
called by them the corn-chest of the Piraeeus, from 
its giving them the command of the trade of the 
Euxine. (Arist. Jihetili. 10. § 7.) At the close 

* Lord Byron, in a note referring to his feat of 
swimming across from Sestus to Abydus, says:— 
“ The whole distance from the place whence we 
started to our landing on the other side, including 
the length we were carried by the current, was com¬ 
puted by those on board the frigate at upwards of 
4 English miles, though the actual breadth is barely 
one." This corresponds remarkably well with the 
incasurcmeuts given by Strabo, as above. 
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of the Peloponnesian War (b. o. 404), Sestus, with 
most of the other possessions of Athens in the same 
quarter, fell into the hands of the Lacedaemonians 
and their Pe;vian allies. During the war which soon 
afterwards broke out between Sparta and Persia, 
Sestus adhered to the former, and refused to obey 
the command of Phamabazus to expel the Lacedae¬ 
monian garrison; in consequence of which it was 
blockaded by Conon (b. c. 394), but without much 
result, as it appears. (Xen. Hell. iv. 8. § 6.) Some 
time after this, probably in consequence of the peace 
of Antalcidas (b. c. 387), Sestus regained its in¬ 
dependence, though only for a time, and perhaps in 
name merely; for on the next occasion when it is 
mentioned, it is as belonging to the Persian satrap, 
Ariobarzanes, from whom Cotys, a Thracian king, 
was endeavouring to take it by arms (b. c. 362 ?). 
He was, however, compelled to raise the siege, pro¬ 
bably by the united forces of Timotheus and Agesi- 
laus (Xen. Ages. ii. 26; Nep. Timoth. 1); the latter 
authority states that Ariobarzanes, in return for the 
services of Timotheus in this war, gave Sestus and 
another town to the Athenians* from whom it is said 
to have soon afterwards revolted, when it subinitUd 
to Cotys. But his successor, Cersobleptes, surren¬ 
dered the whole Chersonesus, including Sestus, to 
the Athenians (b. c. 357), who, on the continued 
refusal of Sestus to yield to them, sent Chares, in 
B. c. 353, to reduce it to obedience. After a short 
resistance it was taken by assault, and all the male 
inhabitants capable of bearing arms were, by Chares* 
orders, barbarously massacred. (Diod. xvi. .34.) 

Afterthis time we have little information respActing 
Sestus. It appears to have fallen under the power 
of the Macedonians, and the army of Alexander the 
Great assembled there (b. c. 334), to be conveyed 
from its harbour in a Grecian fleet, from Europe to the 
shores of Asia. By the terms of the peace concluded 
(b, c. 197) between the Romans and Philip, the latter 
was required to withdraw his garrisons from many 
places both in Europe and in Asia; and on the demand 
of the Rhodians, actuated no doubt by a desire for 
free trade with the Euxine, Sestus was included in 
the number. (Liv. xxxii. 33.) Daring the war with 
Antiochus, the Romans were about to lay siege to 
the town (b. o. 190); but it at once surrendered. 
(Liv. xxxvii. 9.) Strabo mentions Sestus as a place 
of some commercial importance in his time; but 
history is silent respecting its subsequent destinies. 
According to D’Anville its site is occupied by a ruined 
place called Zemenic; but more recent authorities 
name it Jalowa (Mannert, vii. p. 193). (Herod, iv. 
143; Thuc. viii. 62; Polyb. iv. 44; Diod- xL 37; 
Arrian, i4na6. i. 11. §§ 5, 6; Ptol. iii. 12. § 4, viii. 
11. § 10; Steph. B. s. v.; Scymn. 708; Lucan, ii. 
674.) [J. B.] 

SESUVII [Essui]. 

SETABIS. [Saetabis.] 

SETAE, SETTAE, or SAETTAE (S^rat, ^kr- 
ratj or Salrrai), a town in Lydia, near the sources 
of the river Hermus, which is not mentioned by any 
of the earlier writers. (Hierocl. p. 669; Ptol. v. 2. 
§ 21; Concil. Constant, iii. p. 502; Condi Nicaen. 

* There is much obscurity in this part of Grecian 
history, and the statement of Nepos has been con¬ 
sidered incon.sistent with several passages in Greek 
authorities, who are undoubtedly Of incomparably 
greater weight than the unknown compiler of the 
biographical notices which pass under the name of 
Nepos. (Sec Diet. Biogr. Vol, 111. p. 1146, a.) 
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ii. p. 591; comp. Sestini, Geog» Num, p. 55.) It is 
commonly supposed to have occupied the site of the 
modern Sidaa Kokh. [L. S.] 

SETA'NTII (Serdn-ioi* Ptol. ii. 3. § 2), a tribe 
proba{)ly belonging to the Brigantes on the W. coast 
of Britannia Bomana, and possessing a harbour 
(^<sTavTt<t>v Ptol. c.), commonly thought 

to have been at the mouth of the river nibble. 
Beichard, however, places it on the S. coast of the 
Solway Friihy while Camden (p. 793) would read, 
with one of the MSS. of Ptolemy, “ Segontiorum 
Portus," and seeks it near Caernarvon. [T. H. D.] 
SETANTIORUM PORTUS. [Setantii.] 
SETEIA (Scrrjta or 2e77j‘fo Ptol. ii. 3. 

§ 2), an estuary on the W. coast of Britannia Ro- 
inana, opposite the isle of Mona, into which the 
Dee discharges itself. [T. H. D.] 

SETELSIS (2€T€A(rfs or 2eAei/ffls, Ptol. ii. 6. § 
72), a town of the Jaccetani in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, now Solsona. See a coin in Sestini, p. 
189. [T.H.D.] 

SETHERIES, a river of Asiatic Sarmatia, on the 
E. coast of the Pontus Euxinus, and in the territory 
of the Sindi. (Plin. vi. 5. s. 5.) [T. II. D.] 

SE'TIA (277r<a; Eth. Setinus; Sezze), an ancient 
city of Latium, situated on the S. slope of the Vol- 
fician mountains, between Norba and Privernum, 
looking over the Pontine Marshes. It is probable 
that it was originally a Latin city, as its name is 
found in the list given by Dionysius of the thirty 
cities of the Latin League. (Dionys. v, 61.) But 
it must have fallen into the hands of the Volscians, 
at the time their power was at its height. No 
mention of it is, however, found during the wars of 
the Romans with tliat people until after the Gaulish 
invasion, when a Roman colony was established there 
in B. c. 392, and recruited with an additional body 
of colonists a few years afterwards. (Veil. Pat. i. 
14; Liv. vi. 30.) At this time Setia must have 
been the most advanced point of the Roman dominion 
in this direction, and immediately adjoined the ter¬ 
ritory of the Privernates, who were still an inde¬ 
pendent and powerful people, [Pkiveiinum.] This 
exposed the new colonists to the incursions of that 
peo'jde, who, in b. c. 342, laid waste their territory, 
as well as tliat of Norba. (Liv. vii. 42, viii. 1.) 
The Privernates were, however, severely puni.shed 
for this aggression, and from this time the Setini 
seem to have enjoyed tranquillity. But it is re¬ 
markable that a few years biter L. Annius of Setia 
appears as one of tho leaders of the Latins in their 
great war against Romo, b. c. 340. (Liv. viii. 3.) 
Setia was a Colonia Latina, and was one of those 
which, during the pressure of tho Second Punic 
War (b. c. 209), declared its inability to furnish 
any further supplies either of men or money. (Liv. 
xxvii. 9.) It was, at a later period of the war, 
severely punished for this by the imposition of much 
heavier contributions. (Id. xxix. 15.) From its 
strong and somewhat secluded position, Setia was 
selected as the place where the Carthaginian hos- 
tages, given at the close of the war, were detained 
in cust^y, and in b. c. 198 became in consequence 
the scene of a very dangerous conspiracy among the 
slaves of that and the adjoining districts, which was 
suppressed by the energy of the praetor L. Cor¬ 
nelius Merula. (Id. xxxii. 26.) From this time 
we hear no more of Setia till the Civil Wars of 
Marius and Sulla, when it was taken by the latter 
after a regular siege, b. c. 8‘i. (Appian, B. C. i. 
S7.) It appears therefore to have been at this 
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period a strong fortress, an advantage which it 
owed to its position on a hill as well as to its forti¬ 
fications, the remains of which are still visible. 
Under the Empire Setia seems to have continued to 
be a flourishing municipal town, but was chiefly 
celebrated for its wine, which in the days of Martial 
and Juvenal seems to have been esteemed one of 
the choicest and most valuable kinds: according to 
Pliny it was Augustas who first brought it into 
vogue. (Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8; Martial, x. 36. 6, 
xiii. 112; Juv. x. 27; Strab. v. pp. 234, 237; Sil. 
Ital. viii. 379.) We learn from the Liber Coloniaruin 
that Setia received a colony under the Triumvirate; 
and it is probable that it subsequently bore the title 
of a Colonia, though it is not mentioned as such by 
Pliny. (Plin. iii. .5. s. 9; Lib. Colon, p. 237; 
Orell. Tnscr. 2246; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 338.) 

The position of ^tia on a lofty hill, looking down 
upon the Pontine Marshes and the Appian Way, is 
alluded to by several writers (Strab. v. p. 237; 
Martial, X. 74. 11, xiii. 112), among others in a 
fragment of Lucilius (c/p. A. Cell. xvi. 9), in whose 
time it is probable that the highroad, of tlie ex¬ 
treme hilliness of which he complains, passed by 
Setia itself. It was, however, about 5 miles distant 
from the Appian Way, on the left hand. There 
can be no doubt that the modern town of Sezze 
occupies the same site with the ancient one, as ex¬ 
tensive remains of its walls are still visible. They 
are constructed of large p>lygonal or rudely squared 
blocks of limestone, in the same style as those of 
Norba and Cora. The substructions of several 
edifices (probably temples) of a similar style of 
construction, also remain, as well as so e incon¬ 
siderable ruins of an amphitheatre. (Westphal, 
Rom. Kamp. p. 53; Dud well’s Pelasgic Remains^ 
pp. 115—120.) [E.H.B.] 

SE'TIA (Seria, Ptol. ii. 4. § 9). 1. A town of 

the Turduli in Hispauia Baetica, between the Baetia 
and Mount llipula. 

2. A town of the Vascones in Hispania Tarra- 
conensia. (Ptol. ii. 6. § 67.) [T. IL D.] 

SE'TIDA (2^Tt5a, Ptol. ii. 4. § 12), a town of the 
Turdetani in the W. of Hispania Baetica. [T. H. D.] 
SETIDA'VA (SerlSai/a), a town in tne north¬ 
east of ancient Germany, on the north of the sources 
of the Vistula, so that it belonged either to the 
Omani or to the Burgundiones. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 28.) 
Its exact site is not known, though it is commonly 
assumed to have occupied the place of the modern 
Zydowo on the south of Gnesen. (Wilhelm, (7cr- 
manien, p. 253.) CL.S.] 

SLTISACUM ( 2 frl(ra.K 0 Vj Ptol. ii. 6. § 52), a 
town of the Murbogi in the N. of Hi8})ania Tarra- 
conensis. [T. H. D.] 

SETIUS MONS or PROM. [Blascon; Fecyi 
JUOUM.] 

SETOTRIALLACTA (ScTOTpiaAAjKTo, Ptol. 
ii. 6. § 56), a town of the Arevaci in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis. [T. H. D.] 

SETO'VIA (Scroufa, Appian, Illyr. 27), a town 
of Dalmatia, situated in a well-wooded valley, which 
was besieged by Octavius in the campaign of b. c. 
34. It has been identified with Sign^ situated in 
the rich valley of the Cettinuy and bounded by 
mountains to the right and left. [E. B. J.j .![; 

SETUACO'TUM (XeTovdKcaroPyOr SeTovel/caroy)^ 
a town in the south of Germany between the upper 
part of the Danube and the Silva Gabreta, perhaps 
belonging to the territory of the Narisci (Ptol. ii. 11. 
§ 30); but its site is quite unknown. [L, S.] 
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SETUIA (2€Tou/a), a town of the Qnodi, in the 
south-east of Germany, apparently near the sources 
of the river Aucha, a tributary of the Danube, in 
the Carpathian mountains. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 29.) 
Its identification is only matter of conjecture. [L.S.] 
SEVACES (26 oi5o««s), a tribe in the western 
part of Noiicum, is mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. 
14. § 2.) [L- S.] 

SEVE'RI MURUS. [Vallum.] 

SEVE'RUS MONS, a mountain of Central Italy 
mentioned only by Virgil (^Aen. vii. 713), who 
places it among the Sabines, and associates it with 
the Mons Tetrica. It therefore evidently belonged 
to the lofty central ranges of the Apennines, in 
that part of Italy, but cannot be identified with 
more accuracy. [Apenninus.] [E. H. B.] 
SEUMARA or SEUSAMORA (SetJ/aapa and Seu- 
ffAjxopaj Strab. xi. p. 501), a town in the Caucasian 
Iberia. [T. H. D.] 

SEVO, a lofty mountain in the extreme north of 
ancient Germany, in the island of Scandia, in the 
territory of the Ingaevones. It was believed to equal 
in extent and magnitude the Ripaei Montes. (Plin. 
iv. 27; Solin. 20.) There can be no doubt that this 
mountain is the same as Mount Kjolen which at 
present separates Sweden from Norway^ and the 
southern branch of which still bears the name oiSeve- 
Ryggen , [Scandia.] [L. S.] 

SEURRI. [Sebuurl] 

SEX.' [Saxetanum.j 

SEXANTAPRISTA (‘ElavTdirpttrTa, Procop. de 
Aed. iv. 11. p. 307), a town of Moesia Inferior, on 
the Danube, on the great high-road between Tri- 
mammium and Tigra. (/^m. p. 222.) Ac¬ 
cording to the Notit. Imp., (where it is called 
Sexagintaprista), the 5th cohort of the 1st Legio Ital., 
together with a squadron of cavalry, lay in garrison 
here. Some identify it with RmUchuk^ whilst others 
place it further to the E., near Lipnik. [T.H.D.] 
SEXTANTIO, in Gallia Narbonensis. The true 
name of this place is preserved in an inscription 
found at Nemausus (M/ne*), and published by 
Menard. The name is written Sextatio in the An- 
tonine Itin ; and Sostantio in the Jerusalem Itin. 
The remains of Sextantio are supposed to be those 
which are about 3 miles north of Montpellier^ on 
the banks of the Lodus {Lez). [G. L.] 

SHAALABBIN {^a\aplv, LXX.), a city of the 
tribe of Dan (Josh, xlx. 42) joined with Ajalon 
(TaaActtv), and mentioned in the LXX. (not in the 
Hebrew) as one of the cities in which the Amorites 
continued to dwell, after the occupation of Canaan 
by the Israelites (xix. 48). This last fact identifies 
it with the Shaalbim (LXX. &a\a6ly') of the book 
of Judges (i. 35), which is also joined with Aijalon, 
and of which the same fact is related. It is there 
placed in Mount Heres. Eusebius mentions a 
village named Salaba (2aAa$d), in the borders of 
Sebaste (Onomast, 8. v.), which could not be in 
Dan: but S. Jerome (Comment, in £zech, xhiii.) 
mentions three towns in the tribe of Dan, Ailon, 
Selebi and Emaus. It is joined with Makaz and 
Beth-shemesh in 1 Kwgs iv. 9, which also indicates 
a situation in or near the plain of Sharon. In Mr. 
Smith’s list of places in the district of RamUhy is a 
village named SeibSty containing all the radicals of 
the Scripture name, and probably identical with 
Selebi of Josephus, as the modem Yah is with 
Ajalon and ^Amwds with Emmaus. Its place is 
not definitely fixed. (Robinson, £ibl» Res, vol. iii.. 
2nd appendix, p. 120.) [O. W.] 
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SHALISHA (LXX. Alex. 2aA<tr<ra, Vat. 
a district of Palestine, in or near Mount Ephraim (1 
Sam, ix. 4), in which was probably situated Baal 
Shalisha. [Baal Silausila..] [G. W,] 

SHARON (2ap(ky: Eth, Jiapccvlrijs}, 1. Part of 
the great western plain of Palestine, distinguished 
for its fertility, mentioned by the prophet Isaiah 
with the glory of Lebanon, and the excellency of 
Carmel and Sharon.” (Isaiah^ xxxv. 2.) “ The 
rose of Sharon ” is used proverbially in the Canticles 
(ii. 1.) It is remarkable that the name does not 
occur in either of these passages in the LXX., but 
in the latter is translated by 6.v6qs rov weSlot;, by 
which appellative Symroaebus translates it in the 
former passage, while Theodotion and Aquila retain 
the proper name. Its richness as a pasture land is 
intimated in 1 Chronicles (xxvii. 29), where we read 
that “ Shitrai the Sharonite ” was overseer of David’s 
“ herds that fed in Sharon.” It doubtless derived 
its name from a village mentioned only in the New 
Testament (ActSy ix. 35) in connection with Lydda, 
in a manner that intimates its vicinity to that 
town. Its site has not been recovered in modern 
times, but it occurred to the writer, on the spot, 
that it may possibly be represented by the village of 
Butus (= Peter), on the north of the road between 
Lydda and Betboron, and may have changed its 
name in honour of the Apostle, and in commemora¬ 
tion of the miracle wrought by him. S. Jerwne in 
his commentaries limits the name to the district 
about Joppa, Lydda,and lamnia (ad les. xxxiii. Ixv.) 
Eusebius calls the district Saronas (Sapeovds), and 
extends it from Joppa to Caesareia (of Palestine); 
while other writers reckon to it the whole of the 
coast north of Caesareia, as far as Carmel. (Ono- 
mast, sub voce,) The width of the plain about 
Jaffa is little less than 18 miles, and the luxuriance 
of its soil is still attested by the numerous wild 
flowers with which it is carpeted in the spring,— 
roses, lilies, tulips, narcissus, anemones, carnations, 
and a thousand others, no less than by the abun¬ 
dant vegetation and increase where the land is cul¬ 
tivated as garden or com land. (Ritter, Paldstinhy 
&c, vol. iii. part i. pp. 25, 586—588.) Beland has 
shown that the classical name for this fruitful dis¬ 
trict was hpvpSsy which Strabo joins with Carmel, 
as then in the power of the pirates who had Joppa 
for their port (xvi. 2. § 28, p. 759). Reland sug¬ 
gests an ingenious account of this synonym, which 
appears also in Josephus (who does not use the 
^ripture name) in connection with Carmel, in a man* 
ner that clearly points to the district described by 
Strabo under the same name. In one passage the 
name is used in the plural (Apv/iol 6^ rh 
Ka\€iraiy Ant. xiv. 13. 8 3); in th« parallel pas¬ 
sage it is singular (ivl rb KaXoipevop ApvpAvy 
Bell. Jvd. i. 13. § 2). Now bpvfx6sy according to 
ancient etymologists, signified any kind of wood, 
and, as Ritter remarks, the traces of the forests of 
Sharon are still to be discovered in the vicinity of 
Carmel; but according to Pliny the Sinus Soronicus 
derived its name from an oak grove, ** ita Graecia 
antiqua appellante quercum.” (ff. N, iv. 6. s. 9.) 
The very probable coqjecture of Beland therefore is 
that ApvJUs^is simply a translation of Saron or 
Sarona, for according to the Etymologicam Magnum 
Sapafpibss al KoTkai Spiiss (ad vec. Sapod/iepos), 

2. Eusebius and St. Jerome recognise another 
Sharon, to which they apply the prophecy of Isaiah 
(xxxiii. 9), “Sharon is like a wilderness” (IXi| 
iytpiTo b Xdpwy, LXX.), which th^ refer to ;tho 
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country between Tabor atid the sea of Tiberias 
(^Onomaat. s, v.) But as the name is here intro¬ 
duced in connection with Lebanon and Gamiel,— 
Basban being also introduced,—and as no other 
notice of a Galilaean Sharon is to be met with, it 
seeme more reasonable to refer the notice in Isaiah 
to the plain of Sharon on the west coast. 

3. There was certainly another Sharon beyond Jor¬ 
dan, apparently near the region of Gilead, for the chil¬ 
dren of Abihail, of the tribe of Gad, are said to have 
“ dwelt in Gilead in Bashan, and in her towns, and 
in all the suburbs of Sharon ” (1 Chron. v. 16); and 
it is possible that the herds that fed in Sharon,” 
under charge of David’s chief herdsman, Shitrai the 
Sharonite, may have pastured in this trans-Jordanic 
district, not in the plain of the Mediterranean. 
Beland indeed maintains that the mention of the 
suburbs of Sharon in connection with the Gadites, is 
no proof of the existence of a trans-Jordanic Sharon, 
for that, as the tribe of Gad was specially addicted 
to pastoral pursuits, they may have pastured their 
flocks in the suburbs of the towns of other and dis¬ 
tant tribes. But this hypothesis seems much more 
forced than the very natural theory of a second 
Sharon in the tribe of Gad properly so called. 
(PalMstina, pp. 370, 371, 988.) [G. W.] 

SHAVEH (LXX. Vat. v fcoi\ks tov Alex, rj 
“The valley of Shaveh, which is the king’s 
dale,” where Melchizedek met Abraham returning from 
the slaughter of the kings. (^Gen. xiv. 17.) The 
learned are not agreed concerning the city of Melchi¬ 
zedek. They who regard his Salem as identical with 
Jerusalem, naturally identify “ the king’s dale,” equi¬ 
valent to ^Hhe valley of Shaveli,” with “the king’s 
dale ” where Absalom erected his monument (2 Sam. 
xviii. 18), and place it in the vicinity of “ the king’s 
gardens,” in the valley of the Kedron, where tradition 
points out “Absalom’s hand” or place. [Jerusalem, 
Vol. II. p. 17, a. and p. 23, b.] [G. W.] 

SHAVEH KIRJATHAIM (translated by the 
LXX. Sacb V w(JAts), the original seat of that very 
ancient people the Emims, where they were smitten 
by Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. (^Gen. xiv. 5.) 
It no doubt passed with the other possessions of tho 
Eudms to the Moabites (Deut. ii. 9—11), and is pro¬ 
bably identical with tho Kiriathaim (LXX. Kapia- 
$a\/x) of Jeremiah (xlviii. 23) and Ezekiel (xxv. 
9). [G. W.] 

SHEBA. [Sabaea.] 

SHECHEM. [Nkapolis II.] 

SHILOH. [Silo.] 

SHITTIM (LXX. SarreiV al. ^arrlv), the last, 
station of the Israelites before crossing the Jordan, 
described to be by Jordan in the plains of Moab. 
Abel-shittim was at one extremity of their vast en¬ 
campment, as Beth-Jesimoth was at the other. 
(Vtm^. xxv. 1, xxziii. 49.) It was from thence 
that Joshua sent the spies to reconnoitre Jericho 
(Josh, ii. 1), and from thence that they marched 
to their miraculous passage of tho Jordan (iii. 1). 
In Micah (vi. 5) it is mentioned in connection with 
Gilgal, being the last encampment on the east of 
Jordan, as Gilgal was the first on the west. Here 
the L}^. render dir6 rwu PoA.- 

yiiK. [G. W.] 

SHUKEM (LXX. Etk. Xo?- 

/uavPris), a village of Palestine celebrated as the 
birthplace of Abishag (1 KingSy i. 3), and for the 
miracle of Elisha. (2 KingSy iv.) It was situated 
in Issachar {Josh, xix. 18; L^QC. Xowd/u), near 
Gilboa, to the north; for when Saul and the Is- 
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raelites were encamped in Gilboa, the Philistines 
pitched in Shunem, so that he had to pass through 
their lines to come to Endor. (1 Sam. xxviii. 4.) 
Eusebius mentions a village named Sanim, in the bor¬ 
ders of Sebaste, in the district of Acrabattene, which 
cannot be identical with this. But the Subem (^ou- 
€^/u) of the same author, which he places v. M. P. 
south of Mount Tabor, corresponds very well with the 
site of the modern village of Sdlamy which still marks 
the site of ancient Shunem. It is a miserable 
village, situated above the plain of Esdraelon, on 
the road between Jenh and Nazareth, about 1^ 
hour north of EerHn, ancient Jezreel, on the steep 
slope of the western spur of Little Hermon (£d- 
mg). [G. W.] 

SHUR (2oi}p, LXX.), a place repeatedly mentioned 
to describe the western extremity of the borders of 
the posterity of Islimacl (^Gen. xxv. 18), of the 
Amalekites only (I Sam. xv. 7), of the Geshurites, 
Gezrites, and Amalekites (xxvii. 8), in all which 
passages it is placed “ over against,” “ before,” and 
on the way to Egypt. Ilagar’s well, afterwards 
called Beer-lahai-roi, between Kadesh and Bered, 
was “ in the way to Shur.” (Gen. xvi. 7, 14.) 
The name is still found in tho south of Palestine. 
“ Moilahhi (= Beer-lahai-roi) lies on the great road 
from Beersheba to Shur, or JeheUea^SuTy which is 
its present name,—a grand chain of mountains 
running north and south, a little east of the longi¬ 
tude of Suezy lying, as Shur did, before Egypt. 
(Gen. xvi. 7.) It lies at the south-west ex¬ 
tremity of the plain of Paran, as Kadesh does 
at its utmost north -east extremity. (Rowlands, in 
Williams’s Uoly Cityy vol. i. appendix No. 1. pp. 
465, 466.) [G. W.] 

SHUSHAN. [Susa.] 

SIAGUL (%ayo<)K, Ptol. iv. 3. § 9, (the most 
easterly town of Zeugitana, only 3 miles from the 
coast, and to which Putput served as a harbour. 
Shaw (Travelsy ch. 2) identifies it with some ruins 
at the village of Kaasir-Aaseite, from two inscrip¬ 
tions which he found there, with the words Civ. 
Siagitana; but which he must have read incorrectly, 
since the town would have been called Siagnlitana. 
According to Mafiei (Mua. Veron. p. 457. 2) there 
is also an inscription with the words Civ. Siagitana 
near Turuz in Africa; which Orelli (i. p. 334) re¬ 
fers either to Sigus in Numidia or to Sigu in Mauri¬ 
tania Caesariensis. [T. H. D.] 

SIANTICUM. [Santicum.] 

SIARUM, a town of Hispania Baetica, SE. of 
Hispalis. Now SaracattUy in the territory of Utrera, 
(Plin. iii. 1. s. 3; Gruter, Inacr. p. 803; Florez, 
Med. ii. p. 571, iii. p. 117, Eap. Sagr. ix. p. 112, 
&c.) [T. H. D.] 

SIATA, an island on the Gallic coast, which is 
mentioned in the Maritime Itin. after Vindilis, or 
Belle lale. D’Anville conjectures Siata to be the 
late de Jlouaty which is off the coast of the depart¬ 
ment of Morhikany and between Belle lale and the 
mainland. [G. L.] 

SIATUTANDA (Xiaro^avSo), is mentioned by 
Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 27) as a town of Germany; but 
had probably no existence at ail, the geographer 
imagining that in the words of Tacitus (Ann. iv. 
73), “ ad sua tntanda digressis rebellibus” the name 
of some town was contained. Notwithstanding this 
evident origin of the name, some modem geographers 
still persist in assuming a town Siatutanda. [L.S.] 
SPBAE (:il€aiy Arrian, Ind. c. 5; Died. xvii. 96; 
Strob. XV. p. 688), a nation of the Panjdh. below 
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the junction of the Hyrlaspes and Acesincff, en¬ 
countered by Alexander in his attempt to invade 
India. They are described as a rude, warlike people, 
armed only with clubs for defensive weapons. The 
Greeks noticed this use of the club, and that the 
people were in the habit of branding the representa¬ 
tion of a club on the backs of their cattle, and that 
they were clothed in the skins of wild animals. 
From these facts they inferred that they must be 
descendants of Hercules. There can be doubt that 
they are the same race as are called Sobii in 
Curtius (ix. 4. § 2). A tribe of similar character, 
called Siapul or Siaptick, still exivSta in that country, 
who use tfie club, and wear the skins of goats for 
clotliing. (Ritter, vii. p. 279, v. p. 467; Bohlen, 
Alte-Tndien, i. p. 208.) It is possible that they 
have derived their name from the go<i Siva, [V.] 
SIBA'RIA, a town of the Vettones in Ilispiinia 
Tarraconensis, N. of Salmantica, and on the road 
from Emerita to Caesaraugusta. (Itin. Ant. p. 
434.) Variously identified with Santiz, Fuente de 
Saburra, Penansende^ and Zamocina. [T. H. D.] 

SIBDA Eth. a 

place in Caria, and one of the six towns which were 
given by Alexander the Great to Ada, a daughter of 
king Hecatomnus of Halicarnassus, and thus became 
subject to Halicarnassus, (Steph. B. a. v .; Plin. v. 
29.) Its exact site cannot be ascertained. [L. S.] 
SIBERE'NA (^i€€p'ffvri: StaSeveinna), a town of 
Bruttium situated in the mountains about 15 miles 
NW. of Crotona. The name is mentioned only by 
Stephanus of Byzantium (a. v.), who calls it an 
Oenotrian city, but it is probable that it is the same 
place which is now called Santa Sererina, an appel¬ 
lation that is already noticed by Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus in the tenth century. It w-as at that 
time apparently a place of importance, but is now 
much decayed. (Const. Porph. de A dm. Imp. ii. 10; 
Holsten. Oha. in Steph. Byz. s. v.) [E. H. B.] 

SI'BERIS (SlSepis), a river of Galatia, a tri¬ 
butary of the Sangarius; it flowed in a south¬ 
western direction, and joined the main river near the 
little town of Syceon, not far from Juliopolis. 
(Procop. de Aed, v, 4.) Procopius also mentions 
that this river frequently overflowed its banks, a fact 
which is perhaps alluded to in the name of a station 
called Hycron Potamon, about 13 miles east of Julio- 
polia {It. Ilieroa. p. 574); though it is possible also 
that the name may be misspelt for Hieron Potamon, 
which is only another name for the Hieras of Pliny 
(v. 43), and unquestionably identical with the Siberia 
which now bears the name of Kinnir. [L. S.] 
SIBUZA'TES, an Aquitanian people, who sub¬ 
mitted to P. Crassus, Caesar’s legatiis in b. c. 56, 
(5. c. iii. 27.) There are many varieties in the 
manuscript readings of this name. It is merely by 
conjecture founded on resemblance of name, tliat 
they have been placed about Savhuaae or Sohttase^ 
on the A dourf between Aquae TarbeUioae {Dax) 
and Bayonne. [G. L.] 

SIBYLLA'TES, one of the Aquitanian tribes 
mentioned by Pliny (iv. 19). D’Anville conjectures 
that the name is preserved in that of tlie Vallis 
Subola, mentioned by Fredegarius. He argues that 
they cannot be the same people as the Sibuzatos 
who submitted to P. Crassus, because Caesar speaks 
of a few of the remotest Aquitanian tribes which did 
not submit to the Roman general, trusting to the 
approaching winter season {B. G. iii. 27); from which 
remark we may infer that these remotest tribes were 
in the valleys of the Pyrenees. The people of the 
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valley of Soule might derive this advantage from their 
situation, which is shut in between Low Navarre 
and the high part of Beam.” (D’Anville.) [G. L.] 
SIBYRTUS. [Sybrita.] 

SICAMBRI, SYCAMRRI, SYGAMBRI, SU- 
GAMBRI, or SUCAMBRI {2iyap§pot, 'Xox/yap.ipoi^ 
or 'S.ovKapSpoi). a powerful German tribe, occupying 
in the time of Caesar the eastern bank of the Rhine, 
and extending from the Sieg to the Lippe. It is 
generally assumed that this tiibe deriv^ its n.ame 
from the little river Sug^ which falls into the Rhine 
a little below Bonn^ and during the middle ages was 
called Sega, Segaha, but is not mentioned by any 
ancient wiiter; this assumption, however, is at least 
only a probable conjectnre, though it must be admitted 
that in the time of Caesar they inhabited the country 
north and south of the Skg^ and to the north of the 
Ubii. (Caes. B. G. iv. 16, foil., vi. 35; Strab. vii. 
pp. 290, 291; Dion Cass, xxxix. 48, xl. 32, liv, 
20, 32, 33, 36.) When the Usipetes and Tencteii 
were defeated by Caesar, the remnants of these tribes 
took refuge in the country of the Sicambri, who 
took them under their protection. Caesar then de¬ 
manded their surrender; and this being refused, he 
built his famous bridge across the Rhine to strike 
terror into tlie Germans. The Sicambri, however, did 
not wait for his arrival, but, on the advice of the Usi- 
petes and Tencteri, quitted their own country and 
withdrew into forests and uninhabited distiicts^ 
whither Caesar neither would nor could follow them. 
A few years later, n. c. 51, duiing the war against 
the Eburones, we find Sicambri fighting against the 
army of Caesar on the left bank of the Rhine, and 
nearly defeating the Romans; Caesar’s arrival, who 
had been in another part of Gaul, alone saved his 
legions. The Sicambri were then obliged to return 
across the Rhine. In b. c. 16 the Sicambri, with 
the Usipetes and Tencteri, again invaded Gallia Bel- 
gica, and M. Lollius, who had provoked the bar* 
barians, sustained a serious defeat. A similar at¬ 
tack w hich was made a few years later, was repelled 
by Drusus, who pursued the Germans into their own 
country. After the withdrawal of the Romans, the 
Sicambri formed a confederation among their country¬ 
men against the common enemy, and as the Chatti 
who had received the country of the Ubii on the 
right bank of the Rhine, refused to join them, the 
Sicunibri made war upon them; and as they left 
their own territory unprotected, Drusus penetrated 
through it into the interior of Geiinany. Aftwr the 
death of Drusus, Tiberius undertook the completion 
,of his plans against Germany. None of the tribes 
offered a more vigorous resistance than the Sicambri; 
but in the end they were obliged to submit, and 
40,000 Sicambri and Suevi were transplanted into 
Gaul, where as subjects of Rome they received settle¬ 
ments between the lower course of the Meuse and 
the Rhine. In that country they subsequently 
formed an important part of the nation or confede¬ 
racy of the Frank.s. Those Sigambri who were not 
transplanted into Gaul seem to have withdrawn into 
the hills of Mona Retico, and for a long time they 
are not mentioned in history; they reappear in the 
time of Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 8), when they are spoken 
of as neighbours of the Bructeri Minores. The Si¬ 
cambri are described as bold, brave, and cruel, and 
we bear nothing of towns in their country; they 
seem in fact to have lived in villages and isolated 
farms. (Caes. B. G. iv. 19; comp. Tac. Ann, iL 
26, iv. 47, xii. 39; Suet.,.<421, Tib. 9; Entrop. 
vii. 9; Ores. vl. 21; Horat. Caarm, iv. 2. 86. 14. 
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51; Or. Amor. i. 14. 49; Venant, Fort, de Char lb. 
Rege, vi. 4; Gregor. Turon. ii. 31; Procop. Bell. GotJi. 
i. 12; LyduS) de Magiatr. i. 50, iii. 36; Zeass, Lie 
Leutacherij p. 83, foil.; Wilhelm, Germankn, p. 142, 
foil.) [L. S.] 

SICANI. [SicuLi.] 

SICCA VENERIA (Sl/cwa or Obevtpla, 
Ptol. iv. 3. § 30, viii. 2. § 9), a considerable town of 
Numidia on the river Bagradas, and on the road from 
Carthago to Hippo Regius, and from Musti to Cirta. 
(Itm. Ant. pp. 41, 45.) It was built on a hill, and, 
according to Pliny (v. 3. s. 2), was a Roman colony. 
We learn from Valerius Maximus (ii. 6. § 15) that it 
derived its surname from a temple Of Venus which i 
existed there, in which, agreeably to a Phoenician j 
custom, the maidens of the town, including even 
those of good family, publicly prostituted themselves, 
in order to collect a marriage portion; a circumstance 
which shows that the town was originally a Phoeni¬ 
cian settlement, devoted to the worship of Astarte. 
(Comp. Sail. 56 ; Polyb, i. 66, 67.) Shaw 
{Travels^ p. 87) takes it to be the modern Keff, 
where a statue of Venus has been found, and an in¬ 
scription, with the words Ordo Siccensiurn. (Comp. 
Ponati, SuppL Thes. Murat, ii. pp. 266. 6; Orelli, 
Imcr. no. 3733.) [T. II. D.j 

SICELLA. [ZiKLAG.] 

SICHEM. [Nkapolis II.] 

SICPLIA (iiKikla: Eth. Siciliensis: 

Sicilg), one of the largest and most important 
islands in the Mediterranean. It wa.s indeed gene¬ 
rally reckoned the largest of all; though some ancient 
writers considered Sardinia as exceeding it in size, 
a view which, according to the researches of modern 
geographers, turns out to be correct. [Sardinia.] 

I. General Dkscription. 

The general form of Sicily is that of a triangle, 
having its shortest side or base turned to the E., 
and separated at its NE. angle from the adjoining 
coast of Italy only by a narrow strait, called in 
ancient times the Fuetum Siculum or Sicilian 
Strait, but now more commonly known as the Straits 
of Messina. It was generally believed in antiquity 
that- Sicily had once been joined to the continent of 
Italy, and severed from it by some natural convul¬ 
sion. (Strab. vi. p. 258; Plin, iii. 8. s. 14; Virg. 
Aen. iii. 414.) But though this is probably tnie 
in a geological sense, it is certain that the separation 
must have taken place at a very eaidy period, not 
only long before the hi.storical age, but before the first 
dawn of tradition. On the other side, the W. extre¬ 
mity of Sicily stretches out far towards the coast 
of Africa, so that the westernmost point of the island, 
the headland of Lilybaeum, is separated only by an 
interval of 80 geogr. miles from the Uermaean 
Promontory, or Cape Bon in Africa. 

The geneml triangular form of Sicily was early 
recognised, and is described by all the ancient geo¬ 
graphers. The three promontories that may be con¬ 
sidered as forming the angles of the triangle, viz. 
Cape Pelorus to the NE., Cape Pachynus to the SE., 
and Lilybaeum on the W., were also generally known 
and received (Pol. I 42; Strab. vi. pp. 265, 266; 
Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4; Mel. ii. 714). Its 
dimensions are variously given: Strabo, on the au- 
tliority of Posidonius, estimates the side from Pelo- 
n» to Lilybaeum, which he reckons the longest, at 
1700 stadia (or 170 geogr. miles); and that from 
Pachynus to Pelorus, the shortest of the three, at 
1130 stadia. Pliny on the contrary reckons 186 
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Roman miles (149 geogr.) from Pelorus to Pachy¬ 
nus, 200 M.P, (160 geogr. miles) from Pachynus 
to Lilybaeum, and 170 M.P. (136 geogr.) from 
Lilybaeum to Pelorus: thus making the northern 
side the shortest instead of the longest. But Strabo’s 
views of the proportion of the three sides are 
entirely correct; and his distances but little exceed 
the truth, if some allowance be made for the wind¬ 
ings of the coast. Later geographers, from the 
time of Ptolemy onwards, erroneously conceived the 
position of Sicily as tending a great deal more to the 
SW. than it really does, at the same time tliat they 
gave it a mucli more regular triangular form; and 
this error was perpetuated by modern geographers 
down to the time of D’Anville, and was indeed not 
altogether removed till tho publication of the va¬ 
luable coast survey of the island by Captain Smyth. 
(See the map published by Magini in 1620, and 
that of D’Anville in his Analyse Geographique de 
Tltalie^ Paris 1744.) 

A considerable part of Sicily is of a mountainous 
character. A range of mountains, which are geolo¬ 
gically of the same character as those in the southern 
portion of Bruttium (tho group of Aspromonte^ 
and may bo considered almost as a continuation of 
tho same chain, interrapted only by the intervening 
strait, rises near Cape Pelorus, and extends at first 
in a SW. direction to the neighbourhood of T’aor- 
mvm (Tauromenium) from whence it turns nearly 
due W. and continues to Iiold this course, running 
parallel with the N. coast of the island till it rises 
into the elevated group of the Monte Madonia, a 
little to the S. of Cefalu (Cephaloedium.) From 
thence it breaks up into more irregular masses of 
limestone mountains, which form the central nucleus 
of the W. portion of the island, while their arms 
extending down to tho sea encircle the Bav of 
Palermoj as well as the more extensive Gulf of 
Castellamare^ with bold and almost isolated head¬ 
lands. The detached mass of Mount Eryx (d/onfe 
di S. Giuliano') rises near Trapani almost at the W. 
extremity of the island, but witli this excephon the 
W. and SW. coast round to Sciacca, 20 miles be¬ 
yond the bite of Selinus, is comparatively low and 
shelving, and presents no bold features. Another 
range or mass of mountains branches olf from that 
of the Monte Madonia near Polizzi, and trends in 
a SE. direction through the heart of the island, 
forming the huge hills, rather than mountains, on 
one of which Enna was built, and which extend 
from thence to the neighbourhood of Piazza and 
A idone. The whole of the SE. corner of the island 
is occupied by a mass of limestone hills, never rising 
to the dignity nor assuming the forms of moun¬ 
tains, but forming a kind of table-land, with a 
general but very gradual slope towards the S. and 
SE.; broken up, however, when viewed in detail, 
into very irregular masses, being traversed by deep 
valleys and ravines, and presenting steep escarpments 
of limestone rock, so as to constitute a rugged and 
difficult country. 

None of the mountains above described attain to 
any great elevation. The loftiest group, that of the 
Monte Madonia^ does not exceed 37 65 feet, while 
the average height of the range which extends from 
thence to Cape Pelorus, is little, if at all, above 
3000 feet high. Monte S. Giuliano^ the ancient 
Eryx, erroneously considered in ancient times as the 
highest mountain in Sicily after Aetna [Euvx], is 
in reality only 2184 feet in height (Smyth’s Sicily^ 
p. 242). The ancient appellations given to these 
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moantains seem to bave been somewhat vagne and 
fiactuating;; but we may assign the maine of Nef- 
TiTNius Mons to the chain which rises at Cape 
Peloms, and extends from thence to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tauromenium; while that of Mows Nbbro- 
DES seems to have been applied in a more general 
sense to the whole northerly range extending from 
near Tauromenium to the neighbourhood of Panor- 
mus; and the Heraei Montes of Diodorus can be 
no others than a part of the same range. (See the 
respective articles.) But incomparably the most 
important of the mountains of Sicily, and the most 
striking physical feature of the whole island, is the 
great volcanic mountain of Aetna, which rises on 
the K. coast of the island, and attains an elevation 
of 10,874 feet, while its base is not less than 90 
miles in circumference. It is wholly detached from 
the mountains and hills which surround it, being 
bounded on the N. by the river Acesines or Alcan^ 
tara^ and the valley through which it flows, and on 
the W. and S. by the Symaethus, while on the E. 
its streams of lava descend completely into the sea, 
and constitute the line of coast for a distance of 
near 30 miles. The rivers already mentioned con¬ 
stitute (with trifling exceptions) the limits of the 
volcanic district of Aetna, but volcanic formations 
of older date, including beds of lava, scoriae, &c., are 
scattered over a considerable extent of the SE. por¬ 
tion of the island, extending from the neighbourhood 
of Palmgonia to that of Palazzoloy and even to 
Syracuse. These indeed belong to a much more 
ancient epoch of volcanic action, and can never 
have been in operation since the existence of man 
upon the island. The extensive action of volcanic 
fires upon Sicily was, however, observed by the 
ancients, and is noticed by several writers. The 
apparent connection between Aetna and the volcanoes 
of the Aeolian Islands is mentioned by Strabo, and 
the same author justly appeals to the craters of the 
Palici, and to the numerous thermal springs through¬ 
out the island, as proofs that the subterranean 
agencies were widely diffused beneath its surface 
(Strab. vi. pp, 274, 275). 

Few countries in Europe surpass Sicily in general 
productiveness and fertility. Its advantages in this 
respect are extolled by many ancient writers. 
Strabo tells us (vi. p. 273) that it was not inferior to 
Italy in any kind of produce, and even surpassed it in 
many. It was generally believed to be the native 
country of wheat (Diod. v. 2), and it is certain that 
it was not surpassed by any country either in the 
abundance or quality of this production. It was 
equally celebrated for the excellence of its honey 
and its saffron, both of which were extensively ex¬ 
ported to Rome; as well as for its sheep and cattle, 
and excellent breeds of horses, among which those 
of Agrigeiitum seem to have been the most cele¬ 
brated (Strab. I, c .; Sil. Ital. xiv. 23; Virg. Am. 
iii« 704). There were indeed no extensive plains, 
like those of Campania or Cisalpine Gaul; the largest 
being that now called the Piano di Catania^ extend¬ 
ing along the banks of the Symaethus, and known 
in ancient times as the Lbontinus or Laestry- 
OONIU8 Campus. But the whole island was inter¬ 
sected by numerous streams, and beautiful valleys; 
and though a considerable part of its surface (as 
already observed) was occupied either by mountains 
or ro(^y hills, the slopes and onderfalls of these 
abounded in scenery of the most charming descrip¬ 
tion, and were adapted for the growth of vines, 
olives, and fruits of eveiy descriptioD. 
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The climate of Sicily may be considered as inter¬ 
mediate between those of Southern Italy and Africa* 
The northern part of the island, indeed, closely re¬ 
sembles the portion of Italy with which it is more 
immediately in contact; but the southern and south¬ 
western parts present strong indications of their 
more southerly latitude, and have a parched and 
arid appearance (at least to the eyes of northern 
travellers), except in winter and spring. The abund¬ 
ance also of the dwarf palm {Chamaerops humilis 
Linn.), a plant unknown to other parts of Europe, 
tends to give a peculiar aspect to these districts of 
Sicily. The climate of the island in general was 
certainly not cohsidered unhealthy in ancient times; 
and though at the present day many districts of it 
suffer severely from malaria, there is good reason to 
believe that this would be greatly diminished by an 
increased population and more extensive cultivation. 
It is remarkable, indeed, in Sicily, as in the south of 
Italy, that frequently the very sites which are now 
considered the most unhealthy were in ancient times 
occupied by flourishing and populous cities. In 
many cases the malaria is undoubtedly owing to 
local causes, which might be readily obviated by 
draining marshes or affording a free outlet to stag¬ 
nant waters. 

II. History. 

The accounts of the early population of Sicily 
are more rational and consistent than is generally 
the case with such traditions. Its name was obvi¬ 
ously derived from that of the people who continued 
in historical times to be its chief inhabitants, the 
SicuLior SiCELS {'XiKtXol); and the tradition uni¬ 
versally received represented these as crossing over 
from the mainland, where they had formerly dwelt, 
in the extreme southern portion of Italy. The tra¬ 
ditions and notices of this people in othelr parts of 
Italy, and of their previous wanderings and migra¬ 
tions, are, indeed, extremely obscure, and will be 
discussed elsewhere [Siculi] ; but the fact that 
they were at one time settled in the Bruttiaii peninr 
sula, and from thence passed over into Sicily, may 
be safely received as historical. There is every pro¬ 
bability also that they were not a people distinct in 
their origin from the races whom we subsequently 
find in that part of Italy, but were clasely connected 
with the Oenotrians and their kindred tribes. In¬ 
deed, the names of SuceXds and *lTa\ds are consi¬ 
dered by many philologers as of common origin. 
There seems, therefore, little doubt that the Sicels, 
or Siculi, may be regarded as one of the branches of 
the great Pelasgic race, which we find in the earliest 
times occupying the southern portion of Italy: and 
this kindred origin will account for the facility with 
which we find the Sicels subsequently adopting the 
language and civilisation of the Greek colonists in 
the island, at the same time that there remain 
abundant traces of their common descent with the 
people of Italy. 

But the Sicels, who occupied in the Historical 
period the greater part of the interior of the island, 
were not, according to the Greek writers, its earliest 
inhabitants. Thucydides indeed assigns their immi¬ 
gration to a period only three centuries before the 
settlement of the first Greek colonies (Thuc.vi. 2); 
and Diodorus, without assigning any date, agrees in 
representing them as the latest comers among the 
native population of the island (Diod. v. 6). The 
first notices of Sicily allude to the exbtenee of races 
of gigantio men, of savage mauBers, under the 
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namea of Laostiygones and Cyclopes ; but these 
fabuhms talesy preserved only by the early poets in a 
manner that renders it impossible to separate truth 
from falsehood^ are justly discarded by Thucydides 
as unworthy of serious consideration (Thuc. vi. 2). 
It may suffice to remark^ that Homer (of course, the 
earliest authority on the subject) says notliing dU 
recUy to prove that he conceived either the Cy¬ 
clopes or Laestrygones as dwelling in Sicily; and 
this is in both cases a mere inference of later writers, 
or of some tradition now unknown to us. Homer 
indeed, in one passage, mentions (but not in connec¬ 
tion with either of these savage races), “ the island 
of Thrinakia ” (^Odyss. xii. 127), and this was gene¬ 
rally identified with Sicily, though there is certainly 
nothing in the Odyssey that would naturally lead to 
such a conclusion. But it was a tradition generally 
received that Sicily had previously been called Tnr- 
NACRIA, from its triangular form and the three 
promontories that formed its extremities (Thuc. vi. 
2 ; Diod. V. 2 ; Strab. vi. p. 265), and this name 
was Connected with the Homeric Thrinakia. It is 
obvious that such a name could only have been 
given by Greek navigators, and argues a consider¬ 
able amount of acquaintance with the configuration 
of its shores. It could not, therefore, have been (as 
supposed even by Thucydides) the original or native 
name of the island, nor could it have been in use 
even among the Greeks at a very early period. But 
we cannot discard the general testimony of ancient 
writers, that this was the earliest appellation by 
which Sicily was known to the Greeks. 

Another people whom Thucydides, apparently 
with good reason, regards as more ancient than tiie 
Sicels, were the Sicani, whom we find in historical 
times occupying the western and north-western parts 
of the island, whither, according to their own tradi¬ 
tion, they bad been driven by the invading Sicels, 
when these crossed the straits, though another tra¬ 
dition ascribed their removal to the terror and devas¬ 
tation caused by the eruptions of Aetna (Thuc. vi.2; 
Diod. V. 6). The Sicanians claimed the honour of 
being autochthons, or the original inhabitants of the 
island, and this view was followed by Timaeus ; but 
Thneydides, as well as Philistus, adopted another 
tradition, according to which they were of Iberian 
extraction (Thuc. 1. c.; Diod. 1. c,). What the 
arguments were which he regards as conclusive, we 
are unfortunately wholly ignorant; but the view is 
in itself probable enough, and notwithstanding the 
close resemblance of name, it is certain that through¬ 
out the historical period the Sicani and Siculi are 
uniformly treated as distinct races. Hence it is 
improbable that they were merely tribes of a kindred 
origin, as we should otherwise have been led to infer 
from the fact that the two names are evidently only 
two forms of the same appellation. 

A third race which is found in Sicily within the 
historical period, and which is regarded by ancient 
writers as distinct from the two preceding ones, 
is that of EiiYMi, who inhabited the extreme north¬ 
western comer of the island, about Eiyx and Se- 
gesta. Tradition ascribed to them a Trojan origin 
(Thuc. vi. 2; Dionys. i. 52), and though this story 
is {srobably worth no more than the numerous simi¬ 
lar tales of Trojan settlements on the coast of Italy, 
there must probably have been some foundation for 
regarding them as a distinct people from their neigh- 
h<mrs, the SicanL Both Thucydides and Scylax 
specify mention them as such (Thuc. I c.; Scyl. 
p. 4. § 13): but at a later period, they seem to 
you u. 
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have gradoally disappeared or been merged into the 
surrounding tribes, and their name is not again 
found in history. 

Such were tlie indigenous races by which Sicily 
was peopled when its coasts wei‘e first visited, and 
colonies established there, by the Phoenicians and the 
Greeks. Of the colonies of tlie former people we 
have little information, but we are told in general by 
Thucydides that they occupied numerous points 
around the coasts of the island, establishing them¬ 
selves in pieference, as was their wont, on projecting 
headlands or small islands adjoining the shore. 
(Thuc. vi. 2). But these settlements were appa¬ 
rently, for the most part, mere trading stations, and 
as the Greeks came to establish themselves perma¬ 
nently and in still increasing numbers in Sicily, the 
Phoenicians gradually withdrew to the NW. corner 
of the island, where they retained three permanent 
settlements, Motya, Panormus, and Soloeis or Solun- 
tuni. Here they were supported by the alliance of 
the neighbouring Elymi, and had also the advantage 
of the proximity of Carthage, upon which they all 
became eventually dependent. (Time. 1. c.) 

The settlement of the Greek colonies in Sicily 
began about the middle of the eighth century b. c., 
and was continued for above a century and a half. 
Their dates and origin are known to us with much 
more certainty than those which took place during 
the corresponding period in the south of Italy. The 
earliest were established on the E. coast of the island, 
where the Chalcidic colony of Naxos was founded 
in B. c, 735, and that of Syuacusk the following 
year (b. o. 734), by a body of Corinthian settlers 
under Archias. Thus the division between the Chal¬ 
cidic and Doric colonies in Sicily, which bears so 
prominent a part in their political history, became 
marked from the very outset. The Chalcidians were 
the first to extend their settlements, having founded 
within a few years of the parent colony (about B. c. 
730) the two cities of Leontini and Catana, both 
of them destined to bear an important part in the 
affairs of Sicily. About the same time, or slioitly 
after (probably about B. c. 728), a fi-esh body of 
colonists from Megara founded the city of the same 
name, called, for distinction’s sake, Meoara Hyb- 
baea, on the E. coast, between Syracuse and Catana. 
The first colony on the S. coast of the island was 
that of Gela, founded id b. c. 690, by a body of 
emigrants from Rhodes and Crete; it was, therefore, 
a Doric colony. On the other hand, the Chalcidians 
founded, at what precise period we know not, the 
colony of Zancle (afterwards called Messana), in 
a position of the utmost importance, as commanding 
the Sicilian Straits. The rapid rise and prosperity 
of these first settlements are shown by their having 
become in their turn the parents of other cities, 
which soon vied with them, and, in some cases, sur¬ 
passed them in importance. Thus we find Syracuse 
extending its power by establishing in succession the 
colonies of Acrak in b. c. 664, Casmenak in b. c. 
644, and Camarina in b. c. 599. Of these, the 
last alone rose to be a flourishing city and the rival 
of the neighbouring Gela. The latter city in its 
turn founded the colony of Agrigentum, in b. c. 
580, which, though one of the latest of the Greek 
colonies in the island, was destined to become one of 
the most powerful and flourishing of them all. Still 
further to the W., the colony of Seliwus, planted as 
early as B. c. 628, by a body of settleia from the 
Hyblaean Megara, reinforced with emigrants from 
the parent city in Greece, rose to a state of power 
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and prosperity far surpagsing that of either of its 
mother cities. Selinns was the most westerly of the 
Greek colonies, and immediately bordered on the ter¬ 
ritory of the Elymi and the Phoenician or Carthagi¬ 
nian settlements. On the N. coast of the island, 
the only independent Greek colony was Himeka, 
founded about b. c. 648 by the Zanclaeans; Myi^k, 
another colony of the same people, having apparently 
continued, from its proximity, to be a mere depen¬ 
dency of 2^ncle. To the above list of Greek colo¬ 
nies must be added Callipolis and Euboea, both 
of them colonies of Naxos, but which never seem to 
have attained to consideration, and disappear from 
history at an early period.* 

Our accounts of the early history of these nu¬ 
merous Greek colonies in Sicily arc unfortunately 
very scanty and fragmentary. We learn indeed in 
general terms that they rose to considerable power 
and importance, and enjoyed a high degree of wealth 
and prosperity, owing as well to the fertility and 
natural advantages of the island, as to their foreign 
commerce. It is evident also that at an early period 
they extended their dominion over a considerable 
part of the adjoining country, so that each city had 
its district or territory, often of considerable extent, 
and comprising a subject population of native origin. 
At the same time the Sicels of the interior, in the 
central and northern parts of the island, and the 
Sicanians and Elymi in the W., maintained their 
indeTOndence, though they seem to have given but 
little trouble to their Greek neighbours. During 
the sixth century b. c. the two most powerful cities 
in the island appear to have been Agrigentum and 
Gela, Syracuse not having yet attained to that pre¬ 
dominance which it subsequently enjoyed. Agri¬ 
gentum, though one of the latest of the Greek colo¬ 
nics in Sicily, seems to have risen rapidly to pros¬ 
perity, and under the able, though tyrannical 
government of the despot Phalaris (b. c. 570—554) 
became apparently for a time the mast powerful 
city in the island. But wo know very little about 
his real history, and with the exception of a few 
scattered and isolated notices wo have hardly any 
account of the affairs of the Greek cities before b. c. 
500. At or before that period we find that a poli¬ 
tical change had taken place in most of these com¬ 
munities, and that their governments, which had 
originally been oligarchical, had passed into the 
hands of despots or tyrants, wlio ruled with uncon¬ 
trolled power. Such were Panaetius at Leontini, 
Oleander at Gela, Terillus at Himera, and Scythes at 
Zancle (Arist. Pol. v. 12 ; Herod, vi. 23, vH. 
154). Of these Oleander seems to have been the 
most able, and laid the foundation of a power which 
enabled his brother and successor Hippocrates to 
extend his dominion over a great part of the island. 
Callipolis, Leontini, Naxos, Zancle, and Oamarina 
successively fell under the arms of Hippocrates, and 
Syracuse itself only escaped subjection by the inter¬ 
vention of the Corinthians (Herod, vii. 154). But 
what Hippocrates had failed to effect was accom¬ 
plished by Gelon, who succeeded him as despot of 
Gela, and by interposing in the civil disisensions of 
the Syracusans ultimately succeeded in making 

* The above summary of the progress of Greek 
colonisation in Sicily is taken almost wholly from 
Thucydides (vi. 3—5). See, however, Scymnus 
Chius (270—299) and Strabo (vi. pp. 267—272). 
The dates are fully diacussed by Clinton {Fasti HA- 
knkit vol. i.). 
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himself master of that city also, b. c. 485* From 
this time Gelon neglected his former government of 
Gela, and directed all his efforts to the aggrandize¬ 
ment of his new acquisition. He destroyed Ca- 
marina, and removed all the inhabitants to Syracuse, 
together with a large part of those of Gela itself, and 
all the principal citizens of Megara Hyblaea and 
Euboea (Herod, vii. 156). 

Syracuse was thus raised to the rank of the first 
city in Sicily, which it retained for many centuries 
afterwards. A few years before (b. c. 488), Theron 
had established himself in the possession of the 
sovereign power at Agrigentum, and subsequently 
extended his dominion over Himera also, from whence 
he expelled Terillus, b. o. 481. About the same 
time also Anaxilaus, despot of Rhegium, on the 
other side of the stmts, had established a footing in 
Sicily, where be became master of Zancle, to which 
he gave the name of Messana, by which it was ever 
afterwards known [Messana]. All three rulers 
appear to have been men of ability and enlightened 
and liberal views, and the cities under their imme¬ 
diate government apparently made great progress in 
power and prosperity. Gelon especially undoubtedly 
possessed at this period an amount of power of which 
no other Greek state could boast, as was sufficiently 
shown by the embassy sent to him from Sparta and 
Athens to invoke his assistance against the threatened 
invasion of Xerxes (Herod, vii. 145, 157). But 
his attention was called off to a danger more imme¬ 
diately at hand. Terillus, the expelled despot of 
Himera, had called in the assistance of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and that people sent a vast fleet and army 
under a general named Hamilcar, who laid siege to 
Himera, b. c. 480. Theron, however, was able to 
maintain possession of that city until the arrival of 
Gelon with au army of 50,000 foot and 5000 horse 
to his relief, with which, though vastly inferior to 
the Carthaginian forces, he attacked and totally de¬ 
feated the army of Hamilcar, This great victory, 
which was contemporaneous with the battle of 
Salamis, raised Gelon to the highest pitch of reputa¬ 
tion, and became jiot less celebrated among the Sici¬ 
lian Greeks than those of Salamis and Plataea among 
their continental brethren. The vast number of 
prisoners taken at Himera and distributed as slaves 
among the cities of Sicily added greatly to their 
wealth and resources, and the opportunity was taken 
by many of them to erect great public works, which 
continued to adorn them down to a late period 
(Died. xi. 25). 

Gelon did not long survOi' ^ ’^is great victory at 
Himera: but he transmittei^/ f unimpaired 

to his brother Hieron. The latter, indeed, though 
greatly inferior to Gelon in character, was in some 
respects even superior to him in power: and the 
great naval victory by which he relieved the Ou- 
maeans in Italy from the attacks of the Carthagi¬ 
nians and Tyrrhenians (b. c. 474) earned him a well- 
merited reputation throughout the Grecian world. 
At the same time the rule of Hieron was extremely 
oppressive to the Chalcidic cities of Sicily, the power 
of which he broke by expelling all the citizens of 
Naxos and Catana, whom he compelled to remove 
to Leontini, while he repeopled Catana with a laige 
body of new inliabitants, at the same time that he 
changed its name to Aetna. Theron had cantinued 
to reip at Agrigentum until his death in B. c. 472, 
but his son Thrasydaeus, who succeeded him^ quickly 
incurred the enmity of the citizens, who were 
enabled the assistance of Hieron to expel him, 
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and were thos restored to at least nominal freedom. 
A similar revolution occurred a few years later at 
Syr^use, whefe, on the death of Hieron (b. c. 467), 
the power passed into the hands of Thrasybulus, 
whose violent and tyrannical proceedings quickly 
excited an insurrection among the Syracusans. This 
became the signal for a general revolt of all the 
cities of Sicily, who united their forces with those of 
the Syracusans, and succeeded in expelling Thrasy¬ 
bulus from his strongholds of Ortygia and Achradina 
(Diod. xi. 67, 68), and thus driving him from 
Sicily. 

The fall of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse 
(b. o. 466) became for a time the occasion of violent 
internal dissensions in most of the Sicilian cities, 
whicn in many cases broke out into actual warfare. 
But after a few years these were terminated by a 
general congress and compromise, b. c. 461; the 
exiles were allowed to return to their respective 
cities: Camarina, which had been destroyed by 
Gelon, was repeopled and became once more a flou¬ 
rishing city; while Catana was restored to its ori¬ 
ginal Chalcidic citizens, and resumed its ancient 
name (Diod. xi. 76). The tranquillity thus re- 
cstabhshpd was of unusual permanence and duration; 
and the half century that followed was a period of 
the greatest prosperity for all the Greek cities in the 
island, and was doubtless that when they attained 
(with the exception of Syracuse) their highest 
degree of opulence and power. This is distinctly 
stated by Diodorus Q. c.) and is remarkably confirmed 
by the still existing monuments,—all the greatest ar¬ 
chitectural works being referable to this period. Of 
the form of government established in the Sicilian 
cities at this time we have little information, but it 
seems certain that a democratic constitution was in 
almost all instances substituted for the original 
oligarchies. 

But prosperous as this period (b.c. 461—409) 
undoubtedly was, it was by no means one of un¬ 
broken tranquillity. It was disturbed in tlie first 
inst^ince by the ambitious schemes of Ducetius, a 
Siculian chief, who endeavoured to organise all the 
Sicels of the interior into one confederacy, which 
should be able to make head against the Greek 
cities. He at the same time founded a new city, to 
which he gave the name of Palice, near the sacred 
fountain of the Palici. But these attempts of 
Ducetius, remarkable as the only instance in the 
whole history of the island in which we find the 
Siuels attempting to establish a political power of 
their own, were frustrated by his defeat and banish¬ 
ment by the Syracusans in b. g. 451; and though 
he once more returned to Sicily and endeavoured to 
establish himself on the N. coast of the island, his 
projects were interrupted by his death, b. c. 445. 
(Diod. xi. 88, 90—92, xH. 8, 29.) He found no 
successor; and the Sicels of the interior ceased to 
be formidable to the Greek cities. Many of their 
towns were actually reduced to subjection by the 
Syracusans, while others retained their independent 
position; but the operation of Hellenic influences 
was gradually diffusing itself throughout the whole 
island. 

The next important event in the history of Sicily 
is the great Athenian expedition in b. c. 415. 
Already, at an earlier period, soon after the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War, the Athenians had inter¬ 
fered in the affairs of Sicily, and, in b. o. 427, had 
sent a squadron under Laches and Charoeades to 
support the Ionic or Chakidio cities in the island, 
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which were threatened by their more powerful Doric 
neighbours. But the operations of these commanders, 
as well as of Eurym^on and Sophocles, who fol¬ 
lowed them in b. g. 425 with a large force, were of 
an nnimportant character, and in b. a 424 a general 
pacification of the Greek cities in Sicily was brought 
about by a congress held at Gela (Thuc. iv. 58, 
65). But the peace thus concluded did not remain 
long unbroken. The Syracusans took advantage of 
the intestine dissensions at Leontini to expel the 
democratic party from that city; while the Selinun- 
tines were engaged in war with their non-Hellenic 
neighbours the Segestans, whom they pressed so 
hard that the latter were forced to apply for as.sist- 
ance to Athens. The Leontine exiles also sued for 
aid in the same quarter, and the Athenians, who 
were at this time at the height of their power, sent 
out an expedition on the largest scale, nominally for 
the protection of their allies in Sicily, but in reality, 
as Thucydides observes, in hopes of making them¬ 
selves masters of the whole island (Thuc. vi. 6). 
It is impossible here to relate in detail the pro¬ 
ceedings of that celebrated expedition, which will 
be more fully noticed in the article Syracusae, and 
are admirably related in Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol. viii. ch. 58—60. Its failure may be attributed 
in great measure to the delays and inactivity of 
Nicias, who lingered at Catana, instead of proceed¬ 
ing at once to besiege Syracuse itself, and thus gave 
the Syracusans time to strengthen and enlarge their 
fortifications, at the same time that they revived the 
courage of their allies. The siege of Syracuse was 
not actually commenced till the spring of 414 b. c., 
and it was continued till the month of September, 
413 B. c., with the most unremitting exertions on 
both sides. The Syracusans were supported by the 
chief Dorian cities in the island, with the exception 
of Agrigentum, which stood aloof from the contest, 
as well as by a portion of the Sicel tribes : but the 
greater part of those barbarians, as well as the 
Chalcidic cities of Naxos and Catana and the Segeu- 
tans, furnished assistance to the Athenians (Thuc. 
vii. 67, 58). 

The total defeat of the Athenian armament (by 
far the most formidable that had been seen in Sicily 
since that of the Carthaginians under Hamilcar), 
seemed to give an irresistible predominance to the 
Dorian cities in the island, and to Syracuse especi¬ 
ally. But it was not long before tliey again found 
themselves threatened by a still more powerful 
invader. The Selinuntines immediately took advan¬ 
tage of the failure of the Athenians to renew their 
attacks upon their neighbours of Segpsta, and the 
latter, feeling their inability to cope with them, now 
applied for protection to Carthage. It is remarkable 
that we hear nothing of Carthaginian intervention 
in the affairs of Sicily from the time of the battle of 
Himera until this occasion, and they seem to have 
abandoned all ambitious projects connected with 
the island, though they still maintained a footing 
there by means of their subject or dependent towns 
of PanoiTOUs, Motya, and Soluntum. But they now 
determined to avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered them, and sent an armament to Sicily, which 
seemed like that of the Athenians, calculated not 
so much for the relief of Segesta as for the conquest 
of the whole island. Hannibal, the grandson of Ha¬ 
milcar who had been slain at Hirnei'a, landed at 
Lilybaeum, in b. c. 409, with an anny estimated at 
100,000 men, and marching straight upon Selinus, 
laid siege at once to the city. Selinus was at this 
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time, next to Agrigentnm and Syracnae, probably 
the most floarishing city in Sicily, but it was wholly 
unprepared for defence, and was taken after a siege 
of only a few days, the inhabitants put to the sword 
or made prisoners, and the walls and public build¬ 
ings razed to the ground (Diod. xiii. 54—58). 
From thence Hannibal turned his arms against Hi- 
mera, which was able to protract its resistance some¬ 
what longer, but eventually fell also into his power, 
when in order to avenge himself for his grandfather’s 
defeat, he put the whole male population to the 
sword, and so utterly destroyed the city tliat it was 
never again inhabited (Id. xiii. 59—62). 

After these exploits Hannibal returned to Carthage 
with his fleet and army. But his successes had 
now awakened the ambition of the Carthaginian 
people, who determined upon a second invasion of 
Sicily, and in B. c. 406 sent thither an army still 
larger than the preceding, under the command of 
Hannibal. Agrigentum, at this time at the very 
highest point of its power and opulence, was on 
this occasion the first object of the Carthaginian 
arms, and though the citizens had made every pre¬ 
paration for defence, and in fact were enabled to 
prolong their resistance for a period of eight months 
they were at length compelled by famine to surren¬ 
der. The greater part of the inhabitants evacuated 
the city, which shared the fate of Selinus and Hi- 
mera (Diod. xiii. 81, 91). 

Three of the principal Greek cities in Sicily had 
thus already fallen, and in the spring of b. c. 405, 
Himilco, who had succeeded Hannibal in the com¬ 
mand, advanced to the attack of Gela. Meanwhile 
the power of Syracuse, upon which the other cities 
had in a great degree relied for their protection, had 
been in great measure paralysed by internal dissen¬ 
sions : and Dionysius now availed himself of these 
to raise himself to the possession of despotic power. 
But his first operations were not more successful 
than those of the generals he replaced, and after an 
ineffectual attempt to relieve Gela, he abandoned 
both that city and Camarina to their fate, the inha¬ 
bitants of both emigrating to Leontini. Dionysius 
was able to fortify himself in the supreme power at 
Syracuse, and hastened to conclude peace with Hi¬ 
milco upon terms which left the Carthaginians undis¬ 
puted masters of nearly half of Sicily. In addition 
to their former possessions, Selinus, Himera, and 
Agrigentum were to be subject to Carthage, while 
the inhabitants of Gela and Camarina were to be 
allowed to return to their native cities on condition 
of becoming tributary to Carthage (Diod. xiii. 
114.) 

From this time Dionysius reigned with undisputed 
authority at Syracuse for a period of 38 years 
(b. 0. 405—367), and was able at his death to 
transmit his power unimpaired to his son. But 
though he raised Syracuse to a state of great power 
and prosperity, and extended his dominion over a 
large part of l^cily, as well as of the adjoining part 
of Italy, his reign was marked by great and sudden 
dianges of fortune. Though he had dexterously 
availed himself of the Carthaginian invasion to 
establish his power at Syracuse, he had no sooner 
consolidated his own authority than he began to 
tom his thoughts to the expulsion of the Carthagi¬ 
nians from the island. His arms were, however, di¬ 
rected in the first instance against the Chalcidic 
cities of Sicily, Naxos, Catana, and Leontini, all of 
which snccessively fell into his power, while he ex¬ 
tended his dominions over a great part of the Sicel 
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communities of the interior. It was not till he had 
effected tliese conquests, as well as made vast pre¬ 
parations for war, by enlarging and strengtheping 
the fortifications of Syracuse and building an enor¬ 
mous fleet, that he proceeded to declare war against 
Carthage, b. c. 397. His first successes were rapid and 
sudden : almost all the cities that had recently been 
added to the Carthaginian dominion declared in his 
favour, and he earned his victorious arms to the 
extreme W. point of Sicily, where Motya, one of the 
chief strongholds of the Carthaginian power, fell 
into his hands after a long siege. But the next year 
(b. c. 396) the state of affairs changed. Himilco, 
who landed in Sicily with a large army,- not only 
recovered Motya and other towns that had been 
taken by Dionysius, but advanced along the N. 
coast of the island to Messana, which be took by 
assault and utterly destroyed. Dionysius was even 
compelled to shut himself up within the walls of 
Syracuse, where he was closely besieged by Himilco, 
but a sudden pestilence that broke out in the Car¬ 
thaginian camp reduced them in their turn to such 
straits that Himilco was glad to conclude a secret 
capitulation and retire to Africa (Diod. xiv. 47 
—76). Hostilities with Carthage were renewed in 
B. c. 393, but with no very decisive result, and 
the peace concluded in the following year (b. c. 
392) seems to have left matters in much the same 
state as before. In b. c. 383 war again broke out 
between Dionysius and the Carthaginians, but after 
two great battles, with alternate success on both 
sides, a fresh treaty was concluded by which the 
river Halycus was established as the boundary 
between the two powers. The limit thus fixed, 
though often infringed, continued to be recognised by 
several successive treaties, and may be considered ns 
forming from henceforth the permanent line of de¬ 
marcation between the Carthaginian and the Greek 
power in Sicily (Diod. xv. 17). 

(For a more detailed account of the reign of Diony¬ 
sius and his wars with the Carthaginians, see the 
article Dionysius in the Biogr, Diet, Vol, I. p. 1033. 
The same events ^e fully narrated by Mr. Grote, 
vol. X. ch. 81, 82, and vol. xi. ch. 83.) 

Several important towns in Sicily derived their 
origin from the reign of the elder Dionysius and the 
revolutions which then took place in the island. 
Among these were Tauuomenium, which arose in 
the place and not far from the site of the ancient 
Naxos, which had been finally destroyed by Diony¬ 
sius : Tyndaris, founded by the Syracusan despot 
on the N. coast of the island, with a body of colonists 
principally of Messonian origin; Alaissa, in the 
same part of Sicily, founded % the Sicel chief 
Archonides; and Lilybaeum, which grew up ad¬ 
joining the port and promontory of that name, a few 
miles S. of Motya, the place of which it took as one 
of the principal Carthaginian ports and strongholds 
in the island. 

The power of Syracuse over the whole of the 
eastern half of Sicily appeared to be effectually 
consolidated by the elder Dionysius, but it was soon 
broken up by the feeble and incompetent government, 
of his son. Only ten years after the death of the 
father (b.c. 357), Dion landed in Sicily at the head 
of only a few hundred mercenary troops, and raised 
the Bedard of revolt; all the dependent subjects 
of Syracuse soon flocked around it, and Dion was 
welcomed into the city itself by the acclamations of 
the citizens. Dionysius himself was absent at the 
time, but the island-citadel of was held by 
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his garrison^ and still secured him a footing in Sicily. 
It was not till after a long blockade that his son 
Apollocrates was compelled to surrender it into the 
bands of Dion, who thus became master of Syracuse, 
B.*G. 856. But the success of Dion was far from 
restoring liberty to Sicily, or even to the Syracusans; 
the despotic proceedings of Dion excited universal 
discontent, and he was at length assassinated by 
Callippus, one of his own officers, b. c. 353. The 
period that followed was one of great confusion, but 
with which we are very imperfectly acquainted. 
Suwessive revolutions occurred at Syracuse, during 
which the younger Dionysius found means to effect 
his return, and became once more master of Ortygia. 
But the rest of the city was still held by a leader 
named Hicetas, who called in the assistance of the 
Carthaginians. Ortygia was now besieged both by 
sea and land by a Cartliaginan fleet and army. It 
was in this state of things that a party at Syracuse, 
equally opposed to Hicetas and Dionysius, had re¬ 
course to the parent city of Corinth, and a small force 
of 1200 soldiers was sent to their assistance under 
Timoleon, b. c. 344. His successes were rapid and 
brilliant; and within less than two months from his 
landing in Sicily, ho found himself unexpectedly in 
the possession of Ortygia, which was voluntarily 
surrendered to him by Dionysius. Hicetas and the 
Carthaginians were, however, still masters of the 
rest of the city; but mistrust and disunion enfeebled 
their defence: the Carthaginian general Magon 
suddenly withdrew his forces, and Timoleon easily 
wrested the city from the hands of Hicetas, 
B. c. 343. 

Syracuse was now restored to liberty and a de¬ 
mocratic form of government; and the same change 
was quickly extended to the other Greek cities of 
Sicily. These had thrown off the yoke of Syracuse 
during the disturbed period through which they had 
recently passed, but had, with few exceptions, fallen 
into the hands of local despots, who had established 
themselves in the possession of absolute power. Such 
were, Hicetas himself at Leontini, Mamercus at 
Catana, and Hippon at Messana, while minor despots, 
also of Greek origin, had obtained in like mannci the 
chief ^wer in the Siculian cities of Apollonia, 
Genturipa and Agyrium, Timoleon now turned his 
arms in succession against all these petty rulers, and 
overthrew them one after another, restoring the city 
in each case to the possession of independent and 
free self-government. Meanwhile the Greeks bad 
been threatened ^tli a more general danger from a 
fresh Carthaginian invasion; but the total defeat of 
their generals Hasdrubal and Hamilcar at the river 
Crimisus (b. o. 340), one of the most brilliant and 
decisive victories ever gained by the Greeks over the 
Carthaginians, put an end to all fears from that 
quarter: and the peace that followed once more 
established the Halycus as the boundary between the 
two nations (Diod. xv. 17). 

The restoration of the Sicilian Greeks to liberty 
by Timoleon, was followed by a period of great 
prosperity. Many of the cities had suffered severely, 
either firom the exactions of their despotic rulers, or 
from the troubles and revolutions that had taken 
idaoe, but these were now recruited with fresh 
colonists froin Corinth, and other cities of Greece, 
who poured into the island in vast numbers; the 
exiles were ever^here restored, and a flresh impulse 
seemed to be given to the development of Hellenic 
influence in the island. Unfortunately this period 
of reviving prosperity was of short duration. Only 
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twenty three years after the battle of the Crimisus, 
a despotism was again established at Syracuse by 
Agathocles (b. c. 317), an adventurer who raised 
himself to power by very much the same means as 
the elder Dionysius, whom he resembled in energy 
and ability, while he even surpassed him in san¬ 
guinary and unsparing severity. The reign of 
Agathocles (b.c. 317—289) was undoubtedly a 
period that exercised the most disastrous influence 
over Sicily; it was occupied in great part with in¬ 
ternal dissensions and civil wars, as well as by long 
continued struggles between the Greeks and Car¬ 
thaginians. Like Dionysius, Agathocles bad, in the 
first instance, made use of Carthaginian support, to 
establish himself in the possession of despotic power, 
but as he gradually extended his aggressions, and 
reduced one Greek city after another under his 
authority, he in his turn came into fresh collision 
with Carthage. In b.c. 310, he was defeated at the 
river Himera, near the lull of Ecnomus, by the 
Carthaginian general Hamilcar, in so decisive a 
battle that it seemed to extinguish all his hopes; 
his allies and dependent cities quickly threw off his 
yoke, and Syracuse itself was once more blockaded 
by a Carthaginian fleet. In this extremity Aga¬ 
thocles adopted the daring resolution of transporting 
his army to Africa, and carrying on the war at the 
very gates of Carthage. During his absence (which 
was protracted for nearly four years, b. c. 3 1 0—307) 
Hamilcar had brought a large part of Sicily under 
tine dominion of Carthage, but was foiled in all his 
attempts upon Syracuse, and at length was himself 
taken prisoner in a night attack, and put to death. 
The Agrigentines, whose name had been scarcely 
mentioned tor a long period, but whose city appears 
to have been revived under Timoleon, and now again 
appears as one of the most considerable in Sicily, 
made a fruitless attempt to raise the banner of free¬ 
dom and independence, while the Syracusan exile 
Deinocrutes, at the head of a large army jof exiles 
and mercenaries, maintained a sort of independent 
position, aloof from all parties. But Agathocles, on 
his return from Africa, concluded peace with Car¬ 
thage, and entered into a compromise with Deino- 
crates, while he established his own power at Syra¬ 
cuse by a fearful massacre of all that were opposed 
to him. For the last twelve years of his reigu 
(b.c. 301—289), his dominion seems to have been 
firmly established over Syracuse and a great part 
of Sicily, so that he was at liberty to follow out hia 
ambitious schemes in the south of Italy and 
elsewhere. 

After the death of Agathocles (b. o. 289), Sicily 
seems to have fallen into a state of great confusion; 
Syracuse apparently still retained its predominant 
position among the Greek cities, under a despot 
named Hicetas; but Agrigentura, which had also 
fallen into the hands of a despot named Phintias, 
was raised to a position that almost enabled it to 
dispute the supremacy. Phintias extended his 
dominion over several other cities, and having made 
himself master of Gela, utterly destroyed it, in order 
to found and people a new city at the mouth of the 
river Himera, to which he gave the name of Phintias. 
This was the last Greek city founded in Sicily. 
Meanwhile the Carthaginians were becoming more 
and more preponderant in the island, and the Greeks 
were at length led to invoke the assistance of 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who was at this time 
carrying on war in Italy against the Bornans. He 
readily listened to their m'ertoreie^ and landed in 
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tlie island in the autumn of b. c. 276. Phinttas 
was at this time dead, and Hicetas had not long 
before been expelled from Syracuse. Pyrrhus there¬ 
fore had no Greek adversaries to contend with, and 
was able to turn all his efforts against the Car¬ 
thaginians. His successes were at first rapid and 
decisive j he wrested one town after another from 
the dominion of Carthage, took Panormus, which 
had long been the metropolis of their Sicilian 
possessions, and had never before fallen into the 
hands of a Greek invader, and earned by assault 
the strong fortresses of Ercte and Eryx: but he was 
foiled in an attack on Lilybaeuin ; jealousies and 
dissensions now arose between him and his Sicilian 
allies, and after little more than two years he was 
fain to return to Italy (b.c. 276), abandoning all 
his projects upon Sicily (Diod. Exc» Hoesch, xxii. 
10, pp. 497—-499). • 

The departure of Pyrrhus left the Sicilian Greeks 
without a leader, but Hieron, who was chosen general 
by the Syracusans, proved himself worthy of the 
occasion. Meanwliilo a new and formidable enemy 
had arisen in the Mamertines, a band of Campanian 
mercenaries, who had possessed themselves by 
treachery of the important city of Messana, and 
from thence carried their arms over a considerable 
part of Sicily, and conquered or plundered many of 
its principal towns. Hieron waged war with them 
for a considerable period, and at length obtained so 
decisive a victory over them, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Messana, that the city itself must 
have fallen, had it not been saved by the intervention 
of the Carthaginian general Hannibal. Hieron was 
now raised to the supreme power at Syracuse, and 
even assumed the title of king, b. c. 270. A few 
years after this we find him joining his arms with 
the Carthaginians, to effect the expulsion of the 
Mamertines, an object which they would doubtless 
have accomplished had not that people appealed to 
the protection of Rome. The Romans, who had 
recently completed the conquest of Italy, gladly 
seized the pretext for interfering in the affairs of 
Sicily, and espoused the cause of the Mamertines. 
Thus began the First Punic War, b. c. 264. 

It is impossible here to relate in detail the events 
of that long-protracted struggle, during which Sicily 
became for twent)’-three years the field of battle be¬ 
tween the Romans and Carthaginians. Hieron, who 
hud found himself at tlie beginning engaged in ac¬ 
tive hostilities with Rome, after sustaining several 
defeats, and losing many of his subject towns, wisely 
withdrew from the contest, and concluded in b. c. 
263 a separate peace with Rome, by which he re¬ 
tained possession in full sovereignty of Syracuse and 
its territory, including the dependent towns of Acrae, 
Helorus, Netum, Megara, and Leontini, together 
with Tauromenium (Diod. xxiii. Exc. H. p. 502). 
From this time to the day of his death Hieron re¬ 
mained the faithful ally of the Romans, and retained 
the sovereign power at Syracuse undisturbed. In 
the rest of Sicily all trace of independent action on 
the part of the several Greek cities disappears: 
Agrigentum was indeed the only one of these cities 
in tlie island which appears to have retained any 
considerable impoilance; it was not taken by the 
Roman consuls till after a long and obstinate siege, 
B. 0. 262, and was severely punished for its pro¬ 
tracted resistance, the inhabitants being sold as slaves. 
Agrigentum indeed at a later period fell again into 
the hands of the Caiihagiaians, b. o. 255, but on 
the other hand the Romans made themselves mas- 
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ters of Panormus, for a long time the capital of the 
Carthaginian dominion in the island, which was 
thenceforth occupied by a strong Roman garrison, 
and never again fell into the hands of its former 
masters. For several years before the conclusion of 
the war, the possessions of the Carthaginians in 
Sicily were confined to the mountain of Eryx, oc¬ 
cupied by Hamilcar Barca, and to the two strongly 
fortified seaports of Lilybaeum and Drepanum, the 
former of which defied all the attacks of the Ro¬ 
mans, as it had previously done those of Pyrrhus. 
The siege, or rather blociade, of Lilybaeum was 
continued for nearly ten years, until the destruction 
of tlie Carthaginian fieet off the i&lands of the 
Aegates, b.c. 241, compelled that people to pur¬ 
chase peace by the surrender of all their remaining 
possessions in Sicily. 

The whole island was now reduced into the con¬ 
dition of a Roman province, with the exception of 
the territory still governed by Hieron as an allied, 
but independent sovereign. The province thus con¬ 
stituted was the first that had ever borne that name 
(Cic. Verr. ii. 1): it was placed under the govern¬ 
ment of a praetor, who was sent annually from 
Rome (Appian, Sic» 2). On the first outbreak of the 
Second Punic War (b. c. 218), the consul Sem- 
pronius was at first sent to Sicily as his province, 
to guard against any threatened invasion from 
Africa; but he was soon recalled to oppose Hannibal 
in Italy, and for some years Sicily bore but an un¬ 
important part in the war. A great change, how¬ 
ever, occurred in the fourth year of the war (b. o. 
215), in consequence of the defection of Hieronymus, 
the grandson and successor of Hieron at Syracuse, 
who abandoned the alliance of Rome to which 
Hieron had continued constant throughout his 
long reign, and espoused the Carthaginian cause, 
Hieronymus indeed was soon after assassinated, but 
the Carthaginian party at Syracuse, headed by 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, still maintained the 
ascendency, and Marcellus, who had been sent in 
haste to Sicily to put down the threatened revolt, 
was compelled to form the siege of Syracuse, b. c. 
214. But so vigorous was the resistance offered to 
him that he soon found himself obliged to convert 
the siege into a blockade, nor was it till the autumn 
of B. c. 212 that the c’^ finally fell into his hands. 
Meanwhile the war ha«| ^^.^tended itself to all parts 
of Sicily; many citiesL Roman province had 
followed the exampleLj Syracusq, and joined the 
alliance of Carthage,^^ile that power spared no 
exertions for their support. Even after the fall of 
Syracuse, the war was still continued: the Cartha¬ 
ginian general Mutines, who bad made himself 
master of Agrigentum, carried on a desultory war¬ 
fare from thence, and extended his ravages over the 
whole island. It was not till Mutines bad been in¬ 
duced to desert the Carthaginian cause, and betray 
Agrigentum into the hands of the Romans, that the 
consul Laevinus was able to reduce the revolted 
cities to submission, and thus accomplished the 
final conquest of Sicily, b.c. 210 (Liv. xxvi. 40; 
xxvii, 5). 

From this time the whole of Sicily became united 
as a Roman province, and its administration was in 
most respects similar to that of the other provinces. 
But its lot was anything but a fortunate one. Its 
great natural fertility, and especially its productive¬ 
ness in com, caused it, indeed, to be a possession of 
the utmost importance to Rome; but these verj cir¬ 
cumstances seem to have made it a'&Yoiirite f^d for 
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speculators, who bought up large tracts of land, 
which they cultivated solely by means of slaves, so 
tliat the free population of the island became mate* 
rially diminished. The more mountainous portions 
of the island were given up to shepherds and herds¬ 
men, all likewise slaves, and accustomed to habits of 
rapine and plunder, in which they were encouraged 
by their masters. At the same time the number of 
wealthy proprietors, and the extensive export trade 
of some of the towns, maintained a delusive appear¬ 
ance of prosperity. It was not till the outbreak of 
the Servile War in b. c. 135 that the full extent of 
these evils became apparent, but the frightful state 
of things then reveal^ sufficiently shows that the 
causes which had produced it must have been long 
at work. That great outbreak, which commenced 
with a local insurrection of the slaves of a great 
proprietor at Knna, named Damophilus, and was 
headed by a Syrian slave of the name of Eunus, 
quickly spread throughout the whole island, so that 
the slaves are said to have mustered 200,000 armed 
men. With this formidable force they defeated in 
succession the armies of several Roman praetors, so 
that in b, c. 134, it was thought necessary to send 
against them the consul Fulvius Flaccus, and it was 
not till the year b. c. 132 that their strongholds of 
Tauromenium and Enna were taken by the consul 
P. Rupilius. (Diod. xxxiv. Exc. PhoL^ Exc. Vaks.) 
The insurrection was now finally quelled, but the 
state of Sicily had undergone a severe shock, and 
the settlement of its afiairs was confided to P. Ru¬ 
pilius, together with ten commissioners, who laid 
down a code of laws and rules for its internal govern¬ 
ment which continued to be observed in the days of 
Cicero (Cic. Verr, ii. 16). 

But the outbreak of the second Servile War, under 
Salvius and Athenion, less than thirty years after 
the termination of the former one (b. c. 103), and 
the fact that the slaves were again able to maintain 
the contest against three successive consuls till they 
were finally vanquished by M. Aquilius, in b, c. 100, 
sufficiently proves that the evils in the state of so¬ 
ciety had been bpt imperfectly remedied by Rupi- 
lius; nor can we believe that the condition of tue 
island was in reality altogether so flourishing as it 
is represented by Cicero during the interval which 
elapsed between this Servile War and the praetorship 
of Verres, b. c. 73. But the great natural re¬ 
sources of Sicily and its important position as the 
granary of Rome undoubtedly enabled it to recover 
with rapidity from all its disasters. The elder Cato 
had called it the store-room (cella penaria) of the 
Roman state, and Cicero observes that in the great 
Social War (b. o. 90—88) it supplied the Roman 
armies not only with food, but with clothing and 
arms also (Cic. Ferr, ii. 2), But the praetorship 
of Verres (b. o. 73—70) inflicted a calamity upon 
Sicily scarcely inferior to the Servile wars that had 
BO recently devastated it. The rhetorical expressions 
of Cicero must not indeed be always understood 
literally; but with every allowance for exaggeration, 
there can no doubt that the evils resulting from such 
a government as that of Verres were enormous; and 
Sicily was just in such a state as to suffer from them 
most severely. 

The orations of Cicero against Verres convey to 
us much curious and valuable information as to the 
condition of Sicily under the Roman republic as well 
as to the administration and system of government 
of the Roman provinces generally. Sicily at that 
time formed but one province, under the government 
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of a praetor or pro-praetor, but it had always two 
quaestors, one of whom resided at Syracuse, the 
other at Lilybaeum. This anomaly (for such it ap¬ 
pears to have been) probably arose from the different 
parts of the island having been reduced into the 
form of a province at different periods. The island 
contained in all above sixty towns which enjoyed 
municipal rights: of these, three only, Messana, 
Tauromenium, and Netum, were allied cities (civi- 
tates foederatae), and thus enjoyed a position of no¬ 
minal independence; five were exempt from all fiscal 
burdens and from the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Roman magistrates (civitates immunes et liberae): 
the rest were in the ordinary position of provincwl 
towns, but retained their own magistrates and munici¬ 
pal rights, as well as the possession of their respective 
territories, subject to the payment of a tenth of their 
produce to the Roman state. These tenths, which 
were paid in kind, were habitually farmed out, ac¬ 
cording to principles and regulations laid down in 
the first instance by Hieron, king of Syracuse, and 
which therefore continued to be known as the Lex 
Hieronica. For judicial purposes, the island appears 
to have been divided into districts or oonventm^ but 
the number of them is not stated; those of Syracuse, 
Agrigentum, Lilybaeum, and Tanormus are the only 
ones mentioned. 

Sicily took little part in the Civil War between 
Caesar and Pompey. It was at first held by 
Cato on behalf of the latter, but abandoned by him 
when Pompey himself had quitted Italy, and was 
then occupied by Curio, as pro-praetor, with four 
legions (Caes. i3. C. i. 30, 31). Caesar himself 
visited it previous to his African war, and it was 
from Lilybaeum that he crossed over with his army 
into Africa (Hirt. B. Afr. 1.) After the death of 
Caesar, it fell into the hands of Sextus Pompeius, 
whose powerful fleet enabled him to defy all the 
efforts of Octavian to recover it, and was at length 
secured to him by the peace of Misenum, b. c. 39, 
together with Sardinia and Corsica. But Octavian 
soon renewed his attempts to dispossess hia., and 
though he sustained repeated defeats at sea, and lost 
a great part of his fleet by a storm, the energy and 
ability of Agrippa enabled him to triumph over all 
obstacles: uud the final defeat of his fleet at Naulo- 
chus compelled Pompeius to abandon Sicily, and 
take refuge in the east (Appian, C. v. 77—122; 
Dion Cass. xlix. 1—17). There seems no doubt 

that the island suffered severely from this contest, 
and from the rapacity or exactions of Sextus Pom¬ 
peius: Strabo distinctly ascribes its decayed condi¬ 
tion in his time principally to ibis cause (Strab. vi. 
pp. 270, 272). Augustus made some attempts to 
relieve it by sending colonies to a few cities, among 
which were Tauromenium, Catana, Syracuse, Ther¬ 
mae, and Tyndaris (Strab. vi. p. 272; Plin. iii. 8. 
8. 14); but the effect thus produced was compara¬ 
tively small, and Strabo describes the whole island 
as in his time, with few exceptions, in a state of 
decay, many of its ancient cities having altogether dis¬ 
appeared, while others were in a declining condition, 
and the interior wras for the most part given up to 
pasturage, and inhabited only by herdsmen (Strab. 
Lc.) 

Augustus appears to have greatly remodelled the 
internal administration of Sicily: so that the con¬ 
dition of most of the towns had undergone a change 
between the time of Cicero and that of Pliny. 
Caesar had indeed proposed to give Latin rights to 
all the Sicilians, and M. Antonius even brought 

3 B 4 
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forward a law to admit them witbont distinction to 
the Roman franchise (Cic. ad Alt. xiv. 2), bat 
neither of these measores was accomplished; and we 
learn from Pliny that Messana was in his day the 
only city in the island of which the inhabitants 
possessed the Roman citizenship: three others, Cen- 
tnripa, Netum, and Segesta enjoyed the Jus Latii, 
while all the others (except the colonics already 
mentioned) were in the ordinary condition of “ civi- 
tates stipendiariae ’’ (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14). We hear 
very little of Sicily under the Empire; but it is 
probable that it never really recovered from the 
state of decay into which it had fallen in Strabo’s 
time. Almost the only mention of it in history is 
that of an outbreak of slaves and banditti in the 
reign of Gallienus which seems to have resembled 
on a smaller scale the Servile wars that had formerly 
devastated it (Treb. Poll. Gallkn^ 4). The in¬ 
creasing importance of the supply of com from 
Africa and Egypt renders it i)robable that that from 
Sicily had fallen off, and the small number of re¬ 
mains of the imperial period still existing in the 
island, though so many are preserved from a much 
earlier date, seems to prove that it could not then 
have been very flourishing. At a late period of the 
Empire, also, we find very few names of towns in the 
Itineraries, the lines of road being carried through 
stations or “ mansiones ” otherwise wholly unknown, 
a sufficient proof that the neighbouring towns had 
fallen into decay. (/<£». Ant. pp. 86—98.) In the 
division of the provinces under Augustus, Sicily was 
assigned to the senate, and was governed by a pro- 
consul ; at a later period it was considered as a 
part of Italy, and was governed by a magistrate 
named a Oonsularis, subject to the authority of the 
Vicarius Urbis Romae. (^Notit. Dign, ii. p. 64; and 
Rocking, ad loc.) 

Its insular position must have for a considerable 
time preserved Sicily from the ravages of the barba¬ 
rians who devastated Italy towards the close of the 
Western Empire. Alaric indeed attertipted to cross 
over the straits, but was foiled by a tempest. 

MtscelL xiii. p. 535.) But Genseric, being master 
of a powerful fleet, made himself master of the 
whole island, which was held by the Vandals for a 
time, but subsequently passed into the hands of the 
Goths, and continued attached to the Gothic kingdom 
of Italy till it was conquered by Belisarius in a. d. 
635. It was then united to the Eastern Empire, 
and continued to be governed as a dependency by 
the Byzantine emperors till the ninth century, when 
it fell into the hands of tlio Saracens or Arabs. 
That people first landed at Mazara, in the W. of the 
island in a. d. 827, and made themselves masters 
of Agrigentum; but their progress was vigorously 
opposed. They took Messana in 831, and Panormus 
in 835, but it was not till 878 that Syracuse, the 
last fortress in the island, fell into their hands. 
The island continued in the possession of the Sa¬ 
racens till the middle of the eleventh century, when 
it was partially recovered by the Byzantine em¬ 
perors with the assistance of the Normans. But in 
1061 the Norman Roger Guiscard invaded Sicily on 
his own account, and, after a long struggle, wholly 
reduced the island under his dominion. It has since 
remained attached, with brief exceptions, to the crown 
of Naples, the monarch of which bears the title of 
King of the Two Sicilies. 

The extant remains of antiquity in Sicily fully 
confirm the inference which we should draw from 
the sUtements of ancient historians, as to the 
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prosperity and opulence of the island under the 
Greeks, and its comparatively decayed condition 
under the Romans. The ruins of the latter period 
are few, and for the most part nnimportant, the 
exceptions being confined to the three or four cities 
which we know to have received Roman colonies: 
while the temples, theatres, and other edifices from 
the Greek period are numerous and of the most 
striking character. No city of Greece, with the 
exception of Athens, can produce structures that 
vie with those of which the remaius are still visible 
at Agrigentum, Selinus and Segesta. At the same 
time the existing relics of antiquity, especially coins 
and inscriptions, strongly confirm the fact that 
almost the whole population of the island had been 
gradually Hellenised. It is evident that the strong 
line of demarcation which existed in the days ^ 
Thucydides between the Greek cities and those of 
non-Hellenic or barbarian origin had been to a great 
degree effaced before the island passed under the 
dominion of Rome. The names of Sicilian citizens 
mentioned by Cicero in his Verrine orations are as 
purely Greek where they belong to cities of Siculian 
origin, such as Centuripa and Agyrium, or even to 
Carthaginian cities like Panormus and Lilybaeum, 
as are those of Syracuse or Agrigentum. In like 
manner we find coins with Greek legends struck by 
numerous cities which undoubtedly never received a 
Greek colony, such as Alaesa, Menaenum, and many 
others. It is probable indeed that during the Roman 
Republic the language of the whole island (at least 
the written and cultivated language) was Greek, 
which mu.st, however, have gradually given way to 
Latin under the Empire, as the Sicilian dialect of 
the present day is one of purely Latin origin, and 
differs but slightly from that of the south of Italy. 
Of the language of the ancient Sicels we have no 
trace at all, and it is highly probable that it was 
never used as a written language. 

III. Topography. 

The general description of the physical features 
of Sicily has been already given. But it will be 
necessary here to describe its coasts in somewhat 
more detail. The E. coast extending from Cape 
Polorus to Pachynus, consists of three portions of 
a very different character. From Peloiiis to Tauro- 
rneiiium, a distance of about 40 miles, it is closely 
bordered by the chain of mountains called the Mona 
Neptunius, the slopes of which descend steeply to 
the sea, formiug a very uniform line of coast, foirowed 
by numerous small torrents. Two of the small head¬ 
lands between these valleys appear to have borne the 
names of Drepanuin (Plin.) and Argennnm (Ptol.), 
but their identification is quite uncertain. S. of 
Tauromeniuin, from the mouth of the Acesines to 
that of the Symaetbus, the whole coast is formed 
by beds of lava and other volcanic matters, which 
have flowed down from Aetna. Off this coast, about 
midway between Acium and Catana are some rocky 
islets of volcanic origin, called by Pliny the Oyclo- 
pum Scopuli: the name of Portns Ulyssis is given 
by the same author to a port in this neighbourhood, 
but it is impossible so say which of the many small 
sheltered coves on this line of coast he meant to 
designate.^ S. of the Symaetbos the coast is much 
varied, being indented by several deep bays and 
inlets, separated by projecting rocky headlands. The 
principal of these is the bay of Megara (Sinus 
Megarensis) so called from the Greek oity of that 
unine; it was bounded on ths N# by the KiphonSiui 
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promoDtoiy, now Capo di Sta Croce (Sufiotptds 
iucptrHipiop^ Strab. vi. p. 267)> within which was 
the XiPHOWiAN Port (kip^p '8,i<p<&v€ioSy Scyl. p. 
4), evidently the harbour of Augusta^ one of tlie 
finest natural harbours in the island. Between this 
and Syracuse is the remarkable peninsular promon¬ 
tory of Thapsus (^ Magnisi )^ while immediately S. 
of Syracuse occurs the remarkable landlocked hay 
called the Great Harbour of that city, and the rocky 
headland of Plemsiyrium which bounds it on the 
S. From this point to Cape Pachynus no ancient 
names have been preserved to us of the headlands 
or harbours. From Cape Pachynus to the site of 
Gela the coast is low but rocky. Along this line 
must be placed the port of Ulysses (Portus Odysseae) 
mentionwl by Cicero, and the promontory of Ulysses 
of Ptolemy, both apparently in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cape Pachynus [Pachynus.] The 
Bucra promontory (Bowapa dicpa) of Ptolemy, which 
he places further W., is wholly unknown, as is also 
the port of Caucana of the same autl)or (Kay«dvo 
Ptol. iii. 4. § 7). The remainder of the 
S, coast of Sicily from Gela to Lilybaeum presents 
on the whole a very uniform character ; it has few 
or no natural ports, and no rem^kablo headlands. 
It is bounded for the most part by hills of clay or 
soft limestone, generally sloping gradually to the 
sea, but sometimes forming cliffs of no great eleva¬ 
tion. The celebrated promontory of Lu.ybakum 
is a low rocky point, and its famous port, though 
secure, is of small extent. N. of Lilybaeum was 
the promontory of Aechthallus, with the adjacent 
low islands, on one of which the city Motya was 
built; while the more considerable islands of the 
Abgatks lay a few miles further to the W., and 
the promontory of Drepanum adjoining the city of 
the same name formed the NW, point of Sicily. It 
is remarkable that no ancient name is preserved to 
us for the deep gulf of Castellamare which occurs 
on the coast between Trapani and Palermo^ though 
it is one of the most remarkable features of the N. 
soast of Sicily; nor are the two striking headlands 
that bound the Bay of Palermo itself known to us 
by their ancient names. The bold and insulated 
biH of Monte Sta Rosalia is, however, the ancient 
Ekctu. The northern coast of Sicily is bold and 
varied, formed by offshoots and ridges of the northern 
chain of mountains descending abruptly to the sea; 
hence it was always a rugged and difficult line of 
communication. But none of the rocky headlands 
that interrupt it are mentioned to us by their ancient 
names, till we come to that of Mjlae adjoining the 
town of the same name (i/f/oazo), and the Pha- 
LACRiAN Promontory (Ptol. iii. 4. § 2), ap¬ 
parently the Capo di Rasocolmo within a few miles 
of Cape Pelorus. 

From the triangular form ot Sicily and the confi¬ 
guration of the mountain chains which traverse it, it 
is evident that it could not have any rivers of import¬ 
ance. Most of them indeed are little more than 
mere mountain torrents, swelling with great rapidity 
after violent storms or during the winter rains, but 
nearly, if not wholly, dry during the summer months. 
The most important rivers of the island are: 1. The 
SYMASTHUs(<Semeto or Gtorre^^a), which rises in the 
northern chain of mountains (the Mons Kebrodes), 
and flows to the S. and SE. round the foot of Aetna, 
.falling into the sea about 6 miles S. of Catania. It re¬ 
ceives several tributaries, of which the Dittaino is cer¬ 
tainly the ancient Chbysas, that flowed near the 
city ii Assoi*os, while the Adranus of Stephanas can 
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be no other than the northern or main branch of the 
Symaethus itself. The Cyamosorus (Kva/Ad<rwpos) 
of Polybius, which appears to have been in the 
neighbourhood of Centuripa, must probably be the 
branch now called Fiume Salto, which joins the 
just below Centorhu 2. The Acesikes or 
Asines {F. Cantara), which rises very near the 
Symaethus, but flows along the northern foot of 
Aetna, and falls into the sea just below Taurome- 
nium. 3. The Himera (F, Salso'), the most consi¬ 
derable of two rivers which bore the same name, 
rising in the Monte Madonia (Mons Nebrodes) 
only about 15 miles from the N. coast, and flowing 
due S.; so that it traverses nearly the whole breadth 
of Sicily, and falls into the sea at Alicata (Phintias). 
4. The Halycus {Platani), so long the boundaiy 
between the Carthaginian and Greek territories in 
the island, is also a considerable stream; it rises not 
far from the Himera, but flows to the SW., and 
enters the sea between Agrigentum and Selinus, 
close to the site of Heraclea Minoa. 5. The Hyp- 
8A3 (Belici), falling into the sea on the S. coast, a 
few miles E. of Selinus; and 6, the Anapus (Anapoi), 
which flows under the walls of Syracuse and falls 
into the great harbour of that city. It is unlike 
most of the rivers of Sicily, being a full clear stream, 
supplied from subterranean sources. The same 
character belongs still more strongly to its tributary 
the Cyank, which has a considerable volume of 
water, though its whole course does not exceed two 
miles in length. 

The minor rivers of Sicily which are mentioned 
either in history or by the geographers are nume¬ 
rous, but in many cases are very difiicult to identify. 
Beginning at Capo Pachynus and proceeding along 
the coast westward, we find: I, the Motychanus 
(Mori/xaros, Ptol. iii. 4. § 7), evidently so called 
from its flowing near Motyca, and therefore pro- 
bably the stream now called Fiume di Scicli ; 2, 
the Hirrninius of Pliny, probably the Fiume di 
Ragusa, very near the preceding; 3, the HifpaRis; 
and 4, the Can us, two small streams which flowed 
under the walls of Camarina, now called the F, di 
Camarana and Frascolari; 5, the Gela or Gelas, 
which gave name to the city of Gela, and must 
therefore be the Fiume di Terranova\ 6, the Acba- 
GAS, a small stream flowing under the walls of Agri¬ 
gentum, to which it gave name, and receiving a 
tributary called the Hypsas {Drago), which must 
not be confounded with the more important river of 
the same name already mentioned; 7, the Camicus, 
probably the Fiume delle Canne, about 10 miles W. 
of Girgenti\ 8, the Selinus, flowing by the city of 
that name, now the Madim%\ 9, the Mazara or 
Mazarus, flowing by the town of the same name, 
and still called Fiume di Mazzara. Besides these 
Ptolemy mentions the Isburus and Sosias or Sossius, 
two names otherwise wholly unknown, and which 
cannot be placed with any approach to certainty. 
Equally uncertain is the more noted river Achates, 
which is placed by Pliny in the same part of Sicily 
with the Mazara and Hypsas; but there is great 
confusion in his enumeration as well as that of 
Ptolemy. It is generally identified with the Birillo^ 
but this b situated in quite a difierent part of Sicily. 
The Acithius of Ptolemy, which he places between 
Lilybaeum and Selinus, may be the Fiume di Mar* 
sala. 

Along the N. coast, proceeding from Lilybaeum 
to Cape Pelorus, we meet with a number of small 
streams, having for the most part a short torrent^ 
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like course, from the mountains to the sea. Theii 
identi6cation is for the most part very obsoure and 
uncertain. Thus we find three rivers mentioned in 
connection with Se^fcsta, and all of them pmbably 
flowing through its territory, the Porpax, Telmessus, 
and Crimessus or Crimisus. The last of these is 
probably the Fiume di S. Bartolomeo^ about 5 miles 
K. of l^gesta: the other two, which are mentioned 
only by Aelian ( T. H. ii. 33), cannot be identified, 
though one of them is probably the Fiume Gag- 
gera^ which flows beneath Segesta itself, and 
falls into the F. di S. Bartolomeo near its mouth. 
But, to complicate the question still more, we are 
told that the names of Scamander and Siinois were 
given by the Trojan colonists to two rivers near 
Segesta; and the former name at least seems to have 
been really in use. (Strab. xiii. p. 608; Diod. xx. 71.) 
Proceeding eastward we find: 1, the Orethus (Vib. 
Sequest p. 15), still called the Oreto, a small stream 
flowing under the walls of Panormus ; 2, the Eleu- 
therus (’EAeuflepos, Ptfd. iii. 4. § 3), placed by Pto¬ 
lemy between Panormus and Soluntum, and which 
must therefore be the Fiume diBayaria\ 3, the north¬ 
ern Himera, commonly identified with the Fiume 
di S. Leonardo^ near Termini^ but more probably the 
Fiwne Grande^ about 8 miles further E. [Himkra] ; 
4, the Monalus (MdvaXor, Ptoh), between Cephaloe- 
dium and Alaesa, now the Pollina; 5, the Halesus 
or Alaesus, flowing beneath the city of Alaesa, now 
the Peitmeo\ 6, the Chydas (Xu5as, Ptol.), between 
AlaestC and Aluntium; 7, the Timethus (TiVu^os, 
Id,), between Agathyma and Tyndaris; 8, the Heli¬ 
con Id.), between Tyndaris and Mylae; 

9, the Phacelinus (Vib. Sequest.), which was near 
Mylae, or between that city and Messana (the nearer 
determination of these four last is wholly uncertain); 

10, the Melas of Ovid (Fast. iv. 476) is generally 
placed in the same neighbourhood, though without 
any obvious reason. 

Along the E. coast the names may be more 
clearly identified. 1. The Onobalas of Appian 
(B, C . V. 109) is probably identical with the Ace- 
sinos already noticed; 2, the Acis, a very small 
stream, is the Fiume di Jaci ; 3, the Amenanus, 
flowing til rough the city of Catana, is the Giudieello; 
4, the 'rEBiAS is the Fiume di S. Leonardo^ which 
flows from the Lake of Lentini; 5, the Pantaqias 
is the Porcari; 6, the Aiabus is the Cantaro^ a 
small stream flowing into the bay of Augusta. The 
Anapus and its confluent the Cyane have been 
already mentioned. S. of Syracuse occur three 
small rivers, memorable in the retreat of the Athe¬ 
nians: these are, 1, the Cacyparis (Cassibili); 2, 
the Euineus (Fiume di Avola)\ and 3, the Asina- 
itus (Falconara'). A few miles S. of this was the 
Hbta)rus, now called the ^4 6isso, flowing by the city 
of the same name. No other stream occurs between 
this and Cape Pacliynuni. 

Sicily contains no lakes that deserve the name; 
but there are a few pools or marshy lagoons, of which 
the names have been preserved to ns. Of the latter 
description were the Lysimelia Palus near Syra¬ 
cuse, and the Camarina Palus adjoining the 
city of the same name. The Lacvs Paucorum, 
on the contrary, was a deep pool or basin of volcanic 
origin: while the small lake called by the poets 
Fergus or Pergusa is still extant in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Knna. The Logo di Lentini^ though much 
the most considerable accumulation of waters in 
Sicily, is not mentioned by any ancient author. 

The towns and ciliee of Sicily were very numerous. 
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The Greek colonies and their offshoots or depen« 
dencies have been already mentioned in relating the 
histoiy of their settlement; but the names of all the 
towns so far as they can be ascertained will be here 
enumerated in geographical order, without reference 
to their origin, omitting only the places mentioned 
in the Itineraries, which were probably mere villages 
or stations. 1. Beginning from Cape Pelorus and pro¬ 
ceeding along the E. coast towards Cape Pachynus, 
were: Messana, Tauromenium, Naxos, Acium, 
Catana and Syracuse. Trotilum, destroyed at an 
early period, as well as Meoara Hyblaea, were si- 
tuated between Catana and Syracuse. The Chalcidio 
colonics of Callipolis and Euboea, both of which 
disappeared at an early period, must have been 
situated on or near the E. coast of the island, and 
to the N. of Syracuse, but we have no further clue 
to their situation. S. of Syracuse, between it and 
Cape Pachynus, was Helokus, at the month of the 
river of the same name. 2. W. of Cape Pachynus, 
proceeding along the S. coast, were Camarina, Gela, 
Phintias, Agrigentum, Heraclea Minoa, 
Thermae Selinuntiak, Selinus, Mazara, and 
Lilyuakum. Besides these the more obscure towns 
of Camicus, Cakna, and Inycum, the two former 
dependencies of Agrigentum, the latter of Selinus, 
must be placed on or near the S. coast of the island. 
3. N. of Lilybaeum was Motya, which ceased to 
exist at a comparatively early period, and Drepanum 
(Trapani) at the NW. angle of the island. Be¬ 
tween this and Panormus, were Eryx at the foot 
of the mountain of the same name, and a short dis¬ 
tance from the coast, the Emporium of Segesta, Hyo- 
CARA, and Cetaria. Proceeding eastward from 
Panormus, along the N. coast of the island, were 
Soluntum, Thermae, Himera, Ckphaloedium, 
Alaesa, Caiacta, Agathyrna, Aluntium, 
Tyndaris, and Mylae. 

The towns in the interior are more difficult to 
enumerate; with regard to some of them indeed we 
are at a loss to determine, even in what region of 
the island they were situated. For the purpose of 
enumeration it will be convenient to divide the 
island into three portions; the first comprising the 
western half of Sicily as far as the river Himera, 
and a line drawn from its sources to the N. coast; 
the other two, the NE. and SE. portions, being sepa¬ 
rated by the course of the river Dittamo and that 
of the Symaethus to the sea. 1. In the western 
district were Segesta and Halicyab, the most 
westerly of tho inland cities; Entblla, on the river 
Hypsas, about midway between the two seas; Iabta 
and Macella, both of which may probably be 
placed in the mountainous district between Entella 
and Panormus; Triocala, near Cdlatabellotta^ in 
the mountains inland from the Thermae Selinuntiae; 
Schera, of very uncertain site, but probably si¬ 
tuated in tho same part of Sicily; Herbbssus, in 
tho neighbourhood of Agrigentum; Petra, near 
the sources of the W. branch of the Himera in the 
Madonia mountains; and Enoyum (Gang%% at the 
head of the Fiume Grandej the E. brancl^'^oT the 
same river. Paropus must apparently be ]^kced 
on the northern declivity of the sdine mountains, 
but further to the W. 

A little to the E. of the Himera and as nearly as 
possible in the centre of the island, was situated the 
fi)rtress of Enna (Castro Giovami)^ so that the 
boundary line between the NE. and NW. regions 
may be conveniently drawn from thence. 2. In 
the NE. region were: Absorus and Aoyrium. 
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NE. of Eima, bat W. of the valley of the Symoe- 
thas; Centcbipa (^Centorhx)^ nearly due £. of 
£nna; Adbanum (A(2emo), on the £. bank of the 
Syma^os, at the foot of Mount Aetna; Htbla 
Major (which most not be confounded with the 
city of the same name near Syracuse), and Aetna, 
previously called Inessa, both situated on the 
southern slope of the same mountain. N. of Agy- 
rium, on the southern slopes of the Mods Nebrodes 
were situated Herbita, Oapitium, and probably 
also Galaria : while on the northern declivities of 
the same mountains, fronting the sea, but at some 
distance inland, were placed Apollonia (probably 
Pollim), Amestratus {Mistretta)^ Abacaenum, 
a few miles inland from TyndarLs, and Noae, pro¬ 
bably Noara, Three other towns, Imachara, 
Ichana, and Tissa, may probably be assigned to 
this same region of Sicily, though their exact posi¬ 
tion cannot be determined. 3. In the SE. portion 
of Sicily, S. of the Symaethus and its tributary 
the Chrysas or Dittaino, were situated Ergetium, 
Morgantia, Lbontini, and Hybla: as well as 
Menaenum and Herbbssus: but of all these 
names Leontini {Leatim) and Alenaenurn (Mmeo) 
are the only ones that can be identified with any¬ 
thing like certainty. In the hills of Syracuse 
were Acrae (JPalazzolo)^ Bidis {S. Gio. di Btdino\ . 
and Caoyrum (^Cassaro); and W. of these again, in ! 
the direction towards Gela, must be placed the He- ' 
raean Hybla, as well as Ecmetla, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gran Michele, SW. of Syracuse, in the 
interior, were Nktum or Neetum (^Noto Vecchio\ 
and Motyca {Modka^^ both of which are well 
known. The Syracusan colony of Oasmenab must 
probably have been situated in the same district 
but its site has never been identified. 

After going through this long list of Sicilian 
towns, there remain the following, noticed either by 
Cicero or Pliny, as municipal towns, to the position 
of which we have no means of even approximating. 
The Acherini (Cic.),TYRACiNi(Cic.; Tyracienses, 
Plin.), Acestaei (Plin.), Etini (Id.), Herbulenses 
(Id.), Semellitani (Id.), Talarenses (Id.). iMany of 
the above names are probably corrupt and merely 
false ^readings, but we are at a loss what to sub¬ 
stitute. On the other hand, the existence of a town 
called Mutistratum or Mytistratum is attested by 
both Cic«ro and Pliny, and there seems no suflicient 
reason for rejecting it as identical with Amestratus, 
as has been done by many modern geographers, 
though its site is wholly uncertain. Equally un¬ 
known are the following names given by Ptolemy 
among the inland towns of the island: Aleta 
(^AAirra), Hydra or Lydia or AuSfa), Paty- 

orus (narlwpoj), Coturga or Cortuga (Kdrvp^a or 
IWpTirya), Legum or Letum (A? 77 or or A^Toy), 
Ancrina (^AyKptva), Ina or Ena (■'Ivaor’^Hvo), and 
Elcethium (’EAKcfitoi/). It would be a waste of time 
to discuss these names, most of which are probably 
in their present form corrupt, and are all of them 
otherwise wholly unknown. On the other hand the 
existence of Nacona, mentioned by Stephanus of 
Byzantium, but not noticed by any other writer, is 
confirmed by coins. 

The topography of Sicily is still very imperfectly 
known. The ruins of its more celebrated cities are 
indeed well knovm. and have been often described; 
espedally in the valuable work of the Duke of 
Serra di Palco (^Antkkitii deUa Sicilia^ 5 vols. fol. 
Palermo, 1834—1839), as well as in the well-known 
travels of Swinburne, Sir E. Hoare, Ac. (Swinburne’s 
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Travels in the Two Sicilies^ 2 vols. 4to. Lond. 1788; 
Sir R. Hoare’s Classical Tovr through Italy and 
Sicily^ 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1819; St. Non, Voyage 
Piitoresque de Naples et de la Sicile, 5 vols. fol, 
Paris, 1781; Biscari, Principe di, Viaggio per le 
Antkhith della Sicilia^ Svo. Palermo, 1817, Ac.): 
but the island has never been thoroughly explored 
by an antiquarian traveller, like those to whom we 
are indebted for our knowledge of Greece and Asia 
Minor. The valuable work of Ciuverius {Skilia 
Antiqua^ fol. Lugd. Bat. 1619) must here, as well 
as for Italy, be made the foundation of all subsequent 
researches. But much valuable information is found 
in the more ancient work of Fazello, a Sicilian monk 
of the sixteenth century, as well as of his commen¬ 
tator Amico, and in the Topographical Dictionary of 
the latter author. (Thomae Fazelli de Rebus Siculis 
Decades Duo^ first edit, in fol. Panormi, 1558, 
republished with copious notes by Ainico, 3 vols. fol. 
Catanae, 1749—1753 ; Amico, Lexicon Topogra- 
phicum Skuluniy 3 vols. 4to. Catanae, 1759). Much, 
however, still remains to be done. Many localities 
indicated by Fazello in the sixteenth century as 
presenting ancient remains have never (so far as v-o 
are aware) been visited by any modern traveller; no 
go >d map of the island exists, which can be trusted 
for topographical details, and there can be little 
doubt that a minute and careful examination of the 
whole country, such as has been made of the neigh¬ 
bouring island of Sardinia by the Chev. De la Mar¬ 
mora, would well reward the labours of the explorer. 
Even the ruins described by Sir R. Hoare as existing 
in the neighbourhood of Sta CrocCy or those situated 
near Vindicariy a few miles N. of Cape Pachynus 
and commonly ascribed to Imachara, have never 
been examined in detail, nor has any clue been ob¬ 
tained to their identification. 

The Itineraries give several lines of route through 
the island, but many of the stations mentioned are 
wholly uncertain, and were probably never more 
than obscure villages or mere solitary posthouses- 
The first line of route (/<m. Ant. pp. 86—89) pro¬ 
ceeds from Messuna along the E. coast by Taurome- 
nium and Acium to Catana, and from thence strikes 
inland across the centre of the island to Agrigentum; 
the course of this inland route is wholly uncertain 
and the names of the tliree stations upon it, Capi- 
toniana, Gelasium Philosophiana and Petiliana, are 
entirely unknown. From Agrigentum it followed 
the line of coast to Lilybaeum; the stations given 
are Cena [Cakna], Allava, Ad Aquas (i. e. the 
Aquae Labodes or Thermae Selinunliac), Ad fluvium 
Lanarium, and Mazara; all except the 3rd and 5th 
of very uncertain site. A second route (/itn. A nt. 
pp. 89, 90) proceeds in the inverse direction from 
Lilybaeum to Agrigentum, and thence by a more 
soutlierly line, through Calvisiana, Hybla, and 
Acrae {Palazzolo) to Syracuse, and from thence as 
before along the E. coast to Messana. A third line 
follows the N. coast of the island from Lilybaeum 
by Panormus to Messana. The stations ou this line 
are belter known and can for the most part be de¬ 
termined: they are, Drepana, Aquae Segestanae 
(near Segesta), Partheniura (Partinico'), Hyccara 
{Mv/ro di Carini)y Panormus, Soluntum, Thermae, 
Oephaloedium, Halesus (Alaesa), Calacte, Agatinnum, 
(Agathyrnum), Tyndaris, and Messana. A fourth 
route (Jim. Ant. p, 93) crossed the interior of the 
island from Thermae, where it branched off from the 
preceding, passing through Enna, Agyrium, Centu- 
t ripa aud Aetna to Outana. A fifth gives us a line 
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of strictly maritime route around the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the island from Agrigentum to Syracuse; 
but with the exception of Pintis, which is probably 
Phintias (^Alicata), none of the stations can be 
identified. Lastly, a line of road was in use which 
crossed the island from Agrigentuin direct to Pa- 
normus (Jtm» AnL p. 96), but none of its stations 
are known, and we are therefore unable to determine 
even its general course. The other routes given in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus are only unimportant 
variations of the preceding ones. The Tabula gives 
only the one general line around the island (crossing, 
however, from Calvisiana on the S. coast direct to 
Syracuse), and the cross line already mentioned from 
Thermae to Catana. All discussion of distances 
along the above routes must be rejected as useless, 
until the routes themselves can be more accurately 
determined, which is extremely difScult in so hilly 
and broken a country as the greater part of the 
interior of Sicily. The similarity of names, which 
in Italy is so often a sure guide where all other in¬ 
dications are wanting, is of far less assistance in 
Sicily, where the long period of Arabic dominion has 
thrown the nomenclature of the island into great 
confusion [E. H. B.] 



COIN OF SICILIA. 

SICILIBBA or SICILIBBA (in the Geogr. Rav. 
Siciliba, iii. 5), a place in Africa Propria {ftin. Ant. 
pp. 25, 45), variously identified with Bazilbah and 
Haouch AlouiTia. [T. H. D.] 

SrCINOS (^(kivos: Eth. ':ZtKtvlrr)s t Sikino), a 
small island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades, 
lying between Pholegandros and los, and containing 
a town of the same name. (Scylax, p. 19; Strab. 
X. p. 484; Ptol. iii. 15. § 31.) It is said to have 
been originally called Oenoe from its cultivation of 
the vine, but to have been named Sicinos after a son 
of Thoas and Oenoe. (Steph. B. s. v .; Apoll. Rhod. 
i. 623; Schol. ad loc.\ Plin. iv, 12. s. 23; Etym. 
M. p. 712. 49.) Wine is still the chief production 
of the island. It was probably colonised by lonians. 
Like most of the other Grecian islands, it submitted 
to Xerxes (Herod, viii. 4), but it afterwards formed 
part of the Athenian maritime empire. There are 
some remains of the ancient city situated upon a lofty 
and rugged mountain, on whose summit stands the 
church of S. Marina. There is also still extant an 
ancient temple of the Pythian Apollo, now converted 
into the church EpukajiA ’Ewicraoir^). It stands 
in a depression between the main range of moun¬ 
tains, and the summit lying more to the left, upon 
which the ruins of the ancient city stand. We 
learn from an inscription found there by Ross that 
it was the temple of the Pythian Apollo. (Ross, 
Beuen aufden Grtech. Inseltiy vol. ii. p. 149, seq.; 
Fiedler, JReise, vol. ii. p. 151, seq.) 

SICOR. [Secor.] 

SPCORIS (2lKopi5y Dion Cass. xli. 20), a tri¬ 
butary river of the Ilterus in Hispania Tarraconensis. 
It rose in the Pyrenees in the territoiy of the Ccr- 
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retani, and separated the countries of the Ilergctea 
and Lacetani. It flowed past llerdi^ and according^^ 
to Vibius Sequester (p. 224, ed. Bipont) bore the 
name of that town. A little nfierwards it received 
the Cinga, and then flowed into the Iberus near 
Octogesa, (Caes. B. C. i. 40, 48; Plin. iii. 8. s. 4; 
Lucan, iv. 13, seq.) Ausonius describes it as flow¬ 
ing impetuously (“ torrentem,** Epist. xxv. 69). 
Now the Segre. [T. H. D.] 

SPCULI (XtK€\ol)y is the name given by ancient 
writers to an ancient race or people that formed one 
of the elements in the primitive population of Italy, 
as well as Sicily. But the accounts given of them 
are very confused and uncertain. We find the 
Siculi mentioned: 1, as among the early inhabitants 
of Latium; 2, in the extreme S. of Italy; 3, in 
Sicily; 4, on the shores of the Adriatic. It will be 
convenient to examine these notices separately. 

1. The Siculi are represented by Dionysius as 

the earliest inhabitants of t)ie country subsequently 
called Latium (i. 9), as well as of the southern pait 
of Etruria; they were an indigenous race, i. e. one 
of whose wanderings and origin he had no account. 
They held the whole country till they were expelled 
from it by the people whom he calls Aborigines, 
descending from the mountains of Central Italy 
[Aborigines], who made war upon them, in con¬ 
junction with the Pelasgians; and after a long pro¬ 
tracted st niggle, wrested from them one town after 
another (Id. i, 9, 16). Among the cities that are 
expressly mentioned by him as having once been 
occupied by the Siculi, are Tibur, where a part of 
the city was still called in the days of Dionysius 
'XiKeXidiVy Ficulea, Antemnae, and Tellenae, as well 
as Falciii and Fescennium, in the country after¬ 
wards called Etruria (Id. i. 16, 20, 21). The 
Siculi being thus finally expelled from their posses¬ 
sions in this part of Italy, were reported to have 
migrated in a body to the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, from whence they crossed over the straits, 
and established themselves in the island of Sicily, 
to which they gave the name it has ever since 
borne. [Sicilia.] (Id. i. 22.) Dionysius is the 
only author who has left us a detailed account of 
the conquest and expulsion of the Siculi, but they 
are mentioned by Pliny among the races that had 
successively occupied Latium (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9); 
and this seems to havei ^ established and 
received tradition. ^ ^ 

2. We find the Siculi rlr ^ ^Inentioned in the 
southernmost portion of the Italian peninsula, where 
they appear in close connection with the Oenotrians, 
Morgetes, and Itali, all of them kindred tribes, which 
there are good reasons for assigning to the Pelasgio 
race. [Obnotria.] It is probable, as suggested by 
Strabo, that the Siculi, more than once, mentioned 
by Homer (^Odyss. xx. 383, xxiv. 211, &c.), were 
the inhabitants of the coast of Italy opposite to 
Ithaca: and the traditions of the Epizephyrian Lo- 
crians, reported by Poly bins, spoke of the Siculi as the 
people in whose territory they settled, and with whom 
they first found themselves engaged in war. (Polyb. 
xii. 5, 6 ) Numerous traditions also, reported by 
Dionysius (i. 22, 73) from .^mtiochus, Hella- 
nicus, and others, concur in bringing the Siculi and 
their eponymous leader Siculus (^uccAds) into close 
connection with Italus and the Itali: and this is 
confirmed by the linguistic relation which may fairly 
be admitted to exist between XiM\6% and xroAdr 
(Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 47) though this is not close 
enough to be in itself conclusive, So far as 
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<mr scanty knowledge goes, therefore, we must 
conclude that the two shores of the Sicilian strait 
were at one period peopled by the same tribe, who 
were known to the Greeks by the name of Sicels or 
Siculi; and that this tribe was probably a branch of 
the Oehotrian or Pelasgic race. The legends which 
connected these Siculi with those who were expelled 
from Latinm seem to have been a late invention, as 
we may infer from the circumstance that Sicelus, 
who is represented by Antiochus as taking refuge 
with Merges, king of Italia, was called a fugitive 
from Ronle, (Dionys, i. 73.) 

3. The Siculi or Siceli were the people who oc¬ 
cupied the greater part of the island of Sicily when 
the Greek colonies were first established there, and 
continued throughout the period of the Greek domi¬ 
nation to occupy the greater part of the interior, 
especially the more rugged and mountainous tracts 
of the island. [Siciua.] The more westerly 
portions were, however, occupied by a people called 
Stcani, whom the Greek writers uniformly distinguish 
from the Siculi, notwithstanding the resemblance of 
the two names. These indeed would seem to have 
been in their origin identical, and we find Roman 
writers using them as such; so that Virgil more than 
once employs the name of Sicani, where he can only 
mean the ancient Latin people called by Dionysius 
Siculi. (Virg. Aen. viii. 795, xi. 317.) 

4, The traces of the Siculi on the western shores 
of the Adriatic are more uncertain. Pliny indeed 
tells us distinctly that Numana and Ancona were 
founded by the Siculi (Plin. iii. 13. s. 18); but it 
is by no means improbable that this is a mere con¬ 
fusion, as we know that the latter city at least was 
really founded by Sicilian GreekSf as late as the time 
of Dionysius of Syracuse [Ancona]. When, 
liowever, be tells us that a considerable part of this 
coast of Italy was held by the Siculians and Libar> 
nians, before it was conquered by the Umbrians (/A 
14. s. 19), it seems probable that he must have 
some other authority for this statement; Pliny is, 
however, the only author who mentions the Siculi 
in this part of Italy. 

From these statements it is veiy difficult to arrive 
at any definite conclusion with regard to the ethno¬ 
graphic affinities of the Siculi. On the one hand, 
the notices of them in Southern Italy, as already 
observed, seem to bring them into close connection 
with the Itali and other Oenotrian tribes, and would 
lead us to assign them to a Pelasgic stock: but on 
the other it most be admitted that Dionysius dis¬ 
tinctly separates them from the Pelasgi in Latium, 
and represents them as expelled from that country 
by the Pelasgi, in conjunction with the so-called 
Aborigines. Hence the opinions of modern scholars 
have been divided; Niebuhr distinctly receives the 
Siculi as a Pelasgic race, and as forming the Pelas¬ 
gic or Greek element of the Latin people; the same 
view is adopted by 0. Miiller (Etrusker^ pp. 10— 
16, &o.) and by Abeken {MitUl Italien^ p. 5); 
while Grotefend \AU /toliew, vol. iv. pp. 4—6), fol¬ 
lowed by Forbiger and others, regards the Siculi as a 
Gaulish or Celtic race, who had gradually wandered 
southwards through the peninsuU of Italy, till they 
finally crossed over and established themselves in the 
island of Sicily. This last hypothesis is, however, 
purely conjectural. We have at least some foun¬ 
dation for supposing the Siculi as well as the Oeno- 
trians to be of Pehwgic origin : if this be rejected, 
we are wholly in the dark as to their origin or 
afilnities. [E. H. B.] 
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SreULUM MARE (rh IStKcXticbv iriXayos^ Pol. 
Strab. Ac.), was the name given in ancient times to 
that portion of the Mediterranean sea which bathed 
the eastern shores of Sicily. But like all similar 
appellations, the name was used in a somewhat 
vague and fiuctuating manner, so that it is difficult 
to fix its precise geographical limits. Thus Strabo 
describes it as extending along the eastern shore of 
Sicily, from the Straits to Cape Pachynus, with the 
southern shore of Italy as far as Locn, and again to 
the eastward as far as Crete and the Peloponnese; 
and as filling the Corinthian Gulf, and extending 
northwards to the lapygian promontory and the 
mouth of the Ionian gulf. (Strab. ii. p. 123.) It 
is clear, therefore, that he included under the name 
the whole of the sea between the Peloponnese and 
Sicily, which is more commonly known as the Ionian 
sea [Ionium Mare], but was termed by later 
writers the Adriatic [Adriaticum Mark]. Poly¬ 
bius, who in one passage employs the name of 
Ionian sea in this more extensive sense, elsewhere 
uses that of the Sicilian sea in the same general 
manner as Strabo, since he speaks of the island ot 
Cephallenia as extending out towards the Sicilian 
sea (v. 3); and even describes the Ambracian gulf 
as an inlet or arm of the Sicilian sea (iv. 63, v. 5). 
Eratosthenes also, it would appear from Pliny, ap¬ 
plied the name of Siculum Mare to the whole extent 
from Sicily to Crete. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 10.) The 
usage of Pliny himself is obscure; but Mela distin¬ 
guishes the Sicilian sea from the Ionian, applying 
the former name to the western part of the broad sea, 
nearest to Sicily, and the latter to its more easterly 
portion, nearest to Greece. (Mel. ii. 4. § 1.) But 
this distinction does not seem to have been generally 
adopted or continued long in use. Indeed the name 
of the Sicilian sea seems to have fallen much into 
disuse. Ptolemy speaks of Sicily itself as bounded 
on the N. by the Tyrrhenian sea, on the S. by the 
African, and on the E. by the Adriatic; thus omit¬ 
ting the Sicilian sea altogether (Ptol. iii. 4. § 1); 
and this seems to have continued under the Roman 
Empire to be the received nomenclature. 

Strabo tells us that the Sicilian sea was the same 
which had previously been called the Ausonian 
(Strab. ii. p. 133, v. p. 233); but it is probable that 
that name was never applied in the more extended 
sense in which he uses the Sicilian sea, but was con¬ 
fined to the portion more immediately adjoining the 
southern coasts of Italy, from Sicily to the lapygian 
promontory. It is in this sense that it is employed 
by Pliny, as well as by Polybius, whom he cites as 
his authority. (Plin. I c.) [E. H. B.] 

SICUM (XiKovv, Ptol. ii. 16. § 4; Plin. iii. 22; 
Siclis, Pent. Tab,'), a town of Dalmatia, to the E. of 
Tragurium, on the road to Salona, where Claudius 
is said to have quartered the veterans. (Plin. 1. c.) 
From its position it cannot be Sebenico, with which 
it has been identified, but may be represented by the 
vestiges of a Roman station to the NW. of Castel 
Vetturi, on the Riviere dei Caatelli, where a column 
with a dedicatory inscription to M. Julius Philippus 
has been lately found, as well as much pottery 
and Roman tiles. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia, vol. i. p. 
176.) [E- B. J.] 

SrCYON (d and ^ htKvdv, also SeaudJi', Bekker, 
Anecd. p. 55.5: Eth. 2iKvdtviosi the territory 
KvtDvla: Vasilikd.) 

I. Situation,—Siejon was an important city of 
Peloponnesus,situated upon a table-height of no great 
elevation, at the distance of about 2 miles from the 
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Corinthian gulf. Strabo (viii. p. 382) correctly de- 
Bcribes it as occupying a strong hill distant 20 stadia 
from the sea, though he adds that others made the 
distance 12 stadia, which may, however, have refer¬ 
ence to the lower town built at the foot of the table- 
height Upon this height the modem village of Fosf- 
now stands. It is defended on every side by a 
natural wall of precipices, which can be ascended only 
by one or two narrow passages from the plain. A 
river flows upon either side of the hill, the one on 
the eastern side being the Asopus, and that on the 
western side the Helisson. AVhen Sicyon was at 
the heiglit of its power, the city consisted of three 
parts, the Acropolis on the hill of Vasilikd^ the 
lower town at its foot, and a port-town npon the 
coast. The port-town was well fortified. 
ui/io)U Xen, Hell. vii. 3. § 2; Polyb. v. 27; 

Paus. ii. 12. § 2; Strab. 1. c.) 

II. History. — Sicyon was one of the most an¬ 
cient cities of Greece, and is said to have existed 
under the name of Aeoialeia (AiyidKeia^ Paus. ii. 
5. § 6) or Aeoiali (AlytaAoi, Strab. viii. p. 382) 
long before the arrival of Pelops in Greece. It was 
also called Meoonk (Mijiceivn), which was appa¬ 
rently its sacerdotal name, and under which it is 
celebrated as the “dwelling-place of the blessed,*' 
and as the spot wl.ere Prometheus instituted the Hel¬ 
lenic sacrifices and deceived Zeus. (Steph. B. s. v. 

Strab. viii. p. 382; Callim. Fragm. 195, p. 
513, ed. Ernesti; Hesiod. Theog. 535.) Its name Tel- 
(.•h£nia has reference to its being one of 

the earliest seats of the workers in metal. (Steph. B. 
8. V. "XiHuciv). Its name Aegialeia was derived 
from a mythical autochthon Aegialeus, and points 
to the time when it was the chief city upon tho 
southern coast of the Corinthian gulf, the whole of 
which was also called Aegialeia. Its later name 
of Sicyon was said to have been derived from an 
Athenian of this name, who became king of the 
city, and who is represented as a son of either Ma¬ 
rathon or Metion. (Paus, ii. 6. § 5.) This legend 
]>oint3 to the fact that the early inhabitants of 
Sicyon were lonians. Aegialeus is said, in some 
traditions, to have been the son of Inachus, the 
first king of Argos, and the brother of Phoroneus. 
A long series of the successors of Aegialeus is given, 
among whom one of the most celebrated was the 
Argive Adrastus, who, being expelled from his own 
dominions, fled to Polybus, then king of Sicyon, and 
afterwards succeeded him on the throne. (Euseb. 
Chron. p. 11, seq.; August Civ. Dei, xviii, 2; Paus. 
ii. 6. §§ 6, 7.) Homer indeed calls Adrastus first 
king of Sicyon (Horn. II. ii. 572); and we know 
that in historical times this hero was worshipped 
in the city. (Herod, v. 67.) Sicyon was subse¬ 
quently conquered by Agamemnon, who, however, 
left Hippolytus on the throne; but Sicyon became a 
tributary city to ^lycenae. (Paus. ii, 6. §§ 6, 7; 
Horn. II. ii. 672, xxiii. 299.) Hippolytus wa.s the 
grandson of Phaestus, who was a son of Hercules ; 
and in consequence of this connection, the inhabit¬ 
ants were not expelled or reduced to subjection 
npon the conquest of the city by the Dorians under 
Phalces, the son of Temenus; for while the Dorian 
conquerors, as in all other Doric states, were di¬ 
vided into three tribes under the names of Hyllei.s, 
Pampliyli, and Dymanatae, the original Sicyonians 
were formsd into a fourtli tribe, under the name of 
Aegialeis, which possessed the same political rights 
as the other three. (Paus. ii. 6. § 7; Strab. viii. 
p. 389; Herod, v. 68.) Sicyon was now a Dorian 
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state; and from this time its real history begins. 
It was at first dependent upon Argos (Paus. L o.), 
which was for some time the most powerful state in 
the Peloponnesus, Sparta being second to it. In the 
First Messenian War the Sicyonians fought on the 
side of the Messenians along with the Argives and 
Arcadians. (Paus. iv. 11. § 1.) In the Second 
Messenian War, about b. c. 676, Sicyon became 
subject to the tyranny of the Orthagoridne, who 
governed the city for more than 100 years, and 
whose rule is praised by Aristotle (i’o/. v. 9. § 21) 
for its mildness. The family of the Orthagoridae 
belonged to the non-Dorian tribe, and the con¬ 
tinuance of their power is to be accounted for by 
the fact of their being supported by tho original 
population against the Dorian conquerors. Qrtha- 
goras, the founder of the dynasty, is said to have 
been originally a cook. (Aristot. 1. c.; Hellad. ap. 
Phot. cckI. 279, p. 630 ; Liban. vol. iii. p. 251, ed. 
Reiske.) In other accounts Andreas is mentioned 
as the first of the Sicyonian tyrants (Herod. v5. 
126; Diod. Fragm. Vat. 14); and it is probable 
that he is the same person as Orthagoras, as the 
two names do not occur in the same author. He 
was succeeded by his son Myron, who gained a cha¬ 
riot victory at Olympia in b. c. 648; Myron by 
Aristonymus; and Aristonymus by Cleisthenes. 
(Herod, vi. 126; Paus. ii. 8. § 1, vi. 19. § 1.) The 
latter was celebrated for his wealth and magnifi¬ 
cence, and was also distinguished by bis bitter 
hatred against Argos, and his systematic endeavour 
to depress and dishonour the Dorian tribes. He 
changed the ancient and venerable names uf the 
three Dorian tribes into the insulting names of Hy- 
atae, Oneatae, and Choereatao, from the three Greek 
words signifying the sow, the ass, and the pig; 
while he declared the superiority of his own tribe 
by giving it the designation of Archelai, or lords of 
the people. Cleisthenes appears to have continued 
despot till his death, which may be placed about 
B. c. 560. The dynasty perished with him. He 
left no son; but his daughter Agariste, whom so 
many suitors wooed, was married to the Athenian 
Megacles, of the great family of the Alcmaeonidae, 
and became tho mother of Cleisthenes, the founder 
of the Athenian democracy after the expulsion of 
the Peisistratidae. The names given to the tribes 
by Cleisthenes continued in use for sixty years after 
the death of the tyrant, when by mutual agreement 
the ancient names were restored. (Herod, vi. 126 
—131; Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 43,seq.; 
Dkt. of Biogr. art. Cleisthenes.) 

A Dorian reaction appears now to have taken 
place, for during a long time afterwards the 
Sicyonians were the steady allies of the Spartans. 
In the invasion of Greece by Xerxes (b. c. 480), 
the Sicyonians sent a squadron of 15 ships to 
Salamis (Herod, viii. 43), and a body of 3000 
hoplites to Plataea. (Herod, ix. 28.) In the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars 
the territory was twice invaded and laid waste bjr 
the Athenians, first under Tolmides in'B.o. 456 
(Thuc. i. 108; Paus. i. 27. § 5), and a second time 
under Pericles, b. c. 454 (Thuc. i. Ill; Diod. xi, 
88). A few years later (b.o. 445) the Sicyonians 
supprted the Megarians in their revolt from Athens. 
(Thuc. i. 114.) In the Peloponnesian War they 
sided with Sparta, and sent a contingent of ships to 
the Peloponnesian fleet. (Thuc. ii. 9, 80,83.) In 
B. o. 424 the Sicyonians assisted Brasidas in bis 
operations against the Athenians in the Negarid 
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(Thnc. iv. 70), and in the same year they repulsed 
a descent of tj)e Athenians under Demosthenes upon 
their territory. (Thuc. iv. 101.) In b.c. 419 they 
united with the Corinthians in preventing Alcibiades 
from erecting a fortress upon tlie Achaean promon¬ 
tory “of Rhium. (Thuc. v. 52.) About this time 
a democratical revolution appears to have taken 
place, since we find the Lacedaemonians establishing 
an oligarchical government in Sicyon in b.c, 417. 
(Thuc. V. 82.) In the wars of Lacedaemon against 
Corinth, b.c. 394, and against Thebes, b.c. 371, 
the Sicyonians espoused the side of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians. (Xen. Hell iv. 2.§ 14, iv. 4. § 7, seq. vi. 
4. § 18.) But in b. c. 368 Sicyon was compelled 
by Eparainondas to join the Spartan alliance, and to 
admit a Theban harmost and garrison into the 
citadel. Euphron, a leading citizen of Sicyon, 
taking advantage of these circumstances, and 
supported by the Arcadians and Argives, succeeded 
ill establishing a democracy, and shortly after¬ 
wards made himself tyrant of the city. But being 
expelled by the Arcadians and Thebans, he retired 
to the harbour, which he surrendered to Sparta. 
By the assistance of the Athenians ho returned 
to Sicyon ; but finding himself unable to dislodge 
the Theban garrison from the Acropolis, he re¬ 
paired to Thebes, in hopes of obtaining, by corrup¬ 
tion and intrigue, the banishment of his opponents 
and the restoration of his own power. Here, how¬ 
ever, he was murdered by some of his enemies. 
(Xen. Hell vii. 1—3 ; Diod. xv. 69, 70 ; Diet of 
Hiogr, art. Euphkon.) Sicyon seems, however, to 
have been favorable to tyrants ; for, after a short 
time, we again find the city in their power. The 
facility with which ambitious citizens obtained the 
supreme power was probably owing to the antago¬ 
nism between the Dorian and old Ionian inhabitants. 
Demosthenes mentions two Sicyonian tyrants, 
Aristratus and Epichares, in the pay of Philip (efe 
Cor, pp. 242, 324). In the Lamian war, after the 
death of Alexander the Great, B.c. 323, the 
Sicyonians joined the other Greeks against the 
Macedonians. (Diod. xviii. 11.) The city subse¬ 
quently fell into the hands of Alexander, the sou of 
Polysperchon ; and after his murder in b, c. 314, 
his wife Cratesipolis continued to hold the town for 
Cassander till b.c. 308, when she was induced to 
betray it to Ptolemy. (Diod. xix. 67, xx. 37.) In 
B. c. 303, Sicyon passed out of the hands of Ptolemy, 
being surprised by Demetrius Poliorcetes in the 
night It appears that at this time Sicyon consisted 
of three distinct parts, as already mentioned, the 
Acropolis, on the hill of Vasilikd, the lower city at 
its foot, and the port-town. It is probable that 
formerly the Acropolis and the lower city were 
united with the port-town, by walls extending to the 
sea; but the three quarters were now separated from 
one another, and there was even a vacant space 
between the lower town and the citadel. Seeing the 
difficulty of defending so extensive a space with tlie 
diminished resources and population of the city, and 
anxious to secure a strongly fortified place, Demetrius 
compelled the inhabitants to remove to the site of the 
ancient Acropolis, which Diodorus describes as “ a 
site very preferable to that of the former city, the 
inclosed space being an extensive plain, surrounded 
on every side by precipices, and so difficult of access 
that it would not be possible to attack the walls with 
roachines.” This new city was called Demetrias. 
(Diod. xz. 102; Plut. Demetr. 25 ; Pans. ii. 7. 
§ I; Slrab. viii. p. 382.) The name Demetrias 
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soon disappeared; bnt the city continued to remain 
upon its lofty site, which was better adapted than 
most mountain heights in Greece for a permanent 
population, since it contained a good supply of water 
and cultivable land. Pausanias (J. c.) represents the 
lower town as the original city of Aegialeus ; but 
Col. Leake justly remarks, it is more natural to con¬ 
clude that the first establishment was made upon the 
hill Vasilikd, which, by its strength and its securo 
distance from the sea, possesses attributes similar to 
those of the other chief cities of Greece. Indeed, 
Pausanias himself confirms tlie antiquity of the occu¬ 
pation of the hill of Vasilikd, by describing all the 
most ancient monuments of the Sicyonians as standing 
upon it. (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 367.) 

After Demetrius quitted Sicyon, it again became 
subject to a succession of tyrants, who quickly di.s- 
placed one another. Cleon was succeeded in the 
tyranny by Euthydemus and Timocleides ; but they 
were expelled by the people, who placed Cleiuias, 
the father of Aratus, at the head of the government. 
Cleinias was soon afterwards murdered by Abantidas^ 
who seized the tyranny, b.c. 264. Abantidas was 
murdered in his turn, and was succeeded by his 
father Paseas; but he again was murdered b v 
Nicocles, who had held the sovereign power only 
four months, when the young Aratus surprised the 
citadel of Sicyon, and delivered his native city from 
the tyrant, b. c. 251. (Paus. ii. 8. §§ 1—3; Plut, 
Arat 2.) Through the influence of Aratus, Sicyon 
now joined the Achaean League, and was one of the 
most important cities of the confederacy. (Paus. ii. 
8. § 3; Plut. Arat 9; Polyb. ii. 43.) In conse¬ 
quence of its being a member of the league, its ter¬ 
ritory was devastated, both by Cleomenes, b. c. 233 
(Plut. Arat 41, Cleom, 19; Polyb. ii. 52), and by 
the Aetolians, b.c. 221. (Polyb. iv. 13.) In the 
Roman wars in Greece, Sicyon was favoured by 
Attains, who bestowed handsome presents upon it. 
(Polyb. xvii, 16; Liv. xxxii. 40.) The conquest of 
Corinth by the Romans, b. c. 146, was to the ad¬ 
vantage of Sicyon, for it obtained the greate.* part of 
the neighbouring territory and the administration of 
the Isthmian games. (Paus. ii. 2. § 2.) But even 
before Corinth was rebuilt, Sicyon again declined, 
and appears in an impoverished state towards the 
end of the Republic. (Cic. ad Alt i. 19, 20, ii. 1.) 
After the restoration of Corinth, it still further de¬ 
clined, and its ruin was completed by an earthquake, 
which destroyed a great part of the city, so that 
Pausanias found it almost depopulated (ii. 7. § 1)- 
The city, however, still continued to exist in the 
sixth century of the Christian era; for Hierocles 
(p. 646, Wess.) mentions New Sicyon (Nf'a ISt- 
KV(S)V^ among the chief cities of Achaia. The 
maritime town was probably Old Sicyon. Under 
the Byzantine empire Sicyon was called Hellas, and 
the inhabitants Helladici, probably in contradis¬ 
tinction to the surrounding Slavonic inhabitants, 
{^iKvdoVy 71 vvv ’EAAdy, Suidas ; ray ^iKvotylay 
ray vvv\ \eyoiA,4vay *E\\a^tKaVj Malala, iv. p. 68, 
Bonn.) The name Vasilikd (rd BootiMkA) has 
reference to the ruins of the temples and other public 
buildings. 

HI. Art^ ^c ,—Sicyon is more renowned in the 
artistic than in the political history of Greece. For 
a long time it was one of the chief seats of Grecian 
art, and was celebrated alike for its painters and 
sculptors. According to one tradition painting was 
invented at Sicyon, where Telephanes was the HnX 
to practise the monogram, or drawing in oatline 
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(Plin. sciv. 3. 8. 15); and the city long remained 
the home of painting (‘* diu ilia fait patrLa pictume 
Plin. xuv. 11. 8. 40). Sicyon gave its name to 
one of the great schools of painting, which was 
founded by Eupompus, and which produced Pam- 
philus and Apelles. (Plin.xxxv. 10. s. 36.) Sicyon 
was likewise the earliest school of statuaty in 
Greece, which was introduced into the city by 
Dipoenus and Scyllis from Crete about b- c. 560 
(Plin. xzxvi. 4); but its earliest native statuary of 
celebrity was Canachus. Lysippus was also a native 
of Sicyon. (J)ict of Bioyr. s. vv.) The city was 
thus rich in works of art; but its most valuable 
paintings, which the Sicyonians had been obliged to 
give in pledge on account of their debts, were 
removed to Borne in the aedileship of M. Scaurus, to 
adorn his theatre. (Plin. xxxv. 11. s. 40.) 

Sicyon was likewise celebrated for the taste and 
skill displayed in the various articles of dress made 
by its inhabitants, among which we find mention of 
a particular kind of shoe, which was much prized 
in all parts of Greece. (Athen. iv. p. 155; Pollux, 
vii. 93; Hesych. s. v. SiKuwvla; Auctor, ad Herenn, 
iv. 3, de Orat. i. 54; Lucret iv. 1121; Fest. s. v. 
Sicyonia.) 

IV. Topography of the City .—Few cities in Greece 
were more finely situated than Sicyon. The hill 
on which it stood commands a most splendid view. 
Towards the w^est is seen the plain so celebrated 
for its fertility; towards the east the prospect is 
bounded by the lofty hill of the Aorocorinthus; while 
in front lies the sea, with the noble mountains of 
Parnassus, Helicon, and Cithaeron rising from the 
opposite coast, the whole foiming a charming 
prospect, which cannot have been without influence 
in cultivating the love for the fine arts, for which 
the city was distinguished. The hill of Sicyon 
is a tabular summit of a triangular shape, and is 
divided into an upper and a lower level by a low 
ridge of rocks stretching right across it, and form¬ 
ing an abrupt separation between the two levels. 
The upper level, which occupies the southern point 
of the triangle, and is about a third of the whole, 
was the Acropolis in the time of Pausanias (fi vvp 
A.k(>6voM5, ii. 7. § 5). 



MAP OF THE SITE OF SICYON (from Leake), 
A. Veuilika. bbb. Remaina of ancient walls. 


Pausanias came to Sicyon fro n Corinth. After 
crossing the Asopus, he noticed the Olympieium on 
the right, and a little farther on the left of the road 
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the tomb 6f Eupolis of Atliens, the comic poet« 
After passing some other sepulchral monuments, he 
entered the city by the Corinthian gate, where wae 
a fountain dropping down from the overhanging 
rocks, which was therefore called Stazosa 
{ooffa), or the dropping fountain. This fountain 
has now disappeared in consequence of the falling 
in of the rocks. Upon entering the city Pausanias 
first crossed the ledge of rocks dividing the npper 
from the lower level, and passed into the Acropolis. 
Here he noticed temples of Tyche and the Dioscuri, 
of which there are still some traces. Below the 
Acropolis was the theatre, the remains of which are 
found, in conformity with the description of Pau¬ 
sanias, in the ledge of rocks separating the two 
levels On the stage of the theatre stood tlie statue 
of a man with a shield, said to have been that of 
Aratus. Near the theatre was the temple of Dio¬ 
nysus, from which a road led past the ruined tem¬ 
ple of Artemis Limnaea to the Agora. At the en¬ 
trance of the Agora was the temple of Peitho or 
Persuasion: and in the Agora the temple of Apollo, 
which appears to have been the chief sanctuary in 
Sicyon. The festival of Apollo at Sicyon is cele¬ 
brated in the ninth Nemean ode of Pindar; and 
Aratus, when he delivered his native city from its 
tyrant, gave as the watchword ‘AirdAAwv 
6 €|ios. (Plut. Arat. 7.) In the time of Polybius 
(xvii. 16) a brazen colossal statue of king 'Atta¬ 
ins L, 10 cubits high, stood in the Agora near the 
temple of Apollo; but this statue is not mentioned 
by Pausanias, and had therefore probably dis¬ 
appeared. (Pans. ii. 7. §§ 2—9.) Near the 
temple of Peitho w’as a sanctuary consecrated to 
the Roman emperors, and formerly the house of the 
tyrant Cleon. Before it stood the heroum of Aratus 
(Paus. ii. 8. § 8), and near it an altar of the 
Isthmian Poseidon, and statues of Zeus Meilichius 
and of Artemis Patrua, the former resembling a pyra¬ 
mid, the latter a column. In the Agora were also 
the council-house (BovAeor^ptor), and a stoa built 
by Cleisthenes out of the spoils of Cirrha; like¬ 
wise a brazen statue of Zeus, the work of Lysippus, 
a gilded statue of Artemis, a ruined temple of Apollo 
Lyceius, and statues of the daughters of Proetus, of 
Hercules, and of Hermes Agoraeus. (Pans. ii. 9. §§ 
6, 7.) The Poecile Stoa or painted stoa, was probably 
in the Agora, but is not mentioned by Pausanias. It 
was adorned with nnmerons paintings, which formed 
the subject of a work of Polemon. (Athen. xiii. p. 577). 

Pausanias then proceeded to the Gymnasium, 
which he describes as not far from the Agora. The 
Gymnasium contained a marble statue, of Hercules 
by Scopas; and in another part a temple of Hercules 
in a sacred inclosure, named Paedize. From thence 
a road led to two large inclosures, sacred to Asclepius 
and Aphrodite, both of which were adorned with 
several statues and buildings. From the Apbrodi- 
sium Pausanias went past the temple of Artemis 
Pheraea to the gymnasium of Oleinias, which was 
used for the training of the Ephebi, and which con* 
tained statues of Artemis and Hercules, (Pans, ii* 
10.) It is evident that this gymnasium was different 
from the one already described, as Pausanias con¬ 
tinues his course towards the sea-side. From thence 
he turns towards the gate of the city called the 
Sacred, near which there formerly stood a celebrated 
temple of Athena, built by Epopeus, one of the 
mythical kings of Sicyon, but which had been burnt 
by lightning, and of which nothing then remained 
but altar: this temple may perhaps hava been 
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the one sacred to Athena Colocasia, mentioned by 
Athenaeus (iii. p. 72). There were two adjoining 
temples, one s^red to Artemis and Apollo, built by 
Epopeus, and' the other sacred to Hera, erected by 
Adrastns, who was himself worshipped by the p^ple 
of Sicyon (Herod, v. 68; Find. Nem. ix. 20). There 
can be little doubt that these ancient temples stood 
in the original Acropolis of Sicyon; and indeed 
Pausanias elsewhere (ii. 5. § 6) expressly states 
that the ancient Acropolis occupied the site of the 
temple of Athena. We may place these temples 
near the northern edge of the hill upon the site of 
the modem village of VasUikd; and accordingly the 
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remarkable opening in the rocks near the village 
may be regarded as the position of the Sacred Gate; 
leading into the ancient Acropolis. (Leake, J/orea, 
vol. iii. p. 372.) 

In descending from the Heraeum, on the road to 
the plain, was a temple of Demeter; and close to the 
Heraeum were the ruins of the temple of Apollo 
Carneius and Hera Frodromia, of which the latter 
was founded by Fhalces, the son of Temeuus. 
(Fans. ii. 11. §§ 1, 2.) 

The walls of Sicyon followed the edge of the 
whole hill, and may still be traced in many parts. 
The direction of the ancient streets may also still be 
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followed by the existing foundations of the bouses: 
they run with matheirlatical precision from NE. to 
SW., and from NW. to SE., thus following the rule 
of Vitruvius. Few of tho ruins rise above the 
ground; but there is a Roman building better pre¬ 
served, and containing several chambers, which lies 
near the ridge separating the two levels of the hill. 
Leake supposes that this building was probably the 
practorium of the Roman governor during the period 
between the destruction of Corinth by Mummius 
and its restoration by Julius Caesar, when Sicyon 
was the capital of the surrounding country; but 
more recent observers arc inclined to think that the 
ruins are those of baths. West of this building are 
tho theatre and the stadium; and the modern road 
which leads from Vasilikd to Stymphalus runs be¬ 
tween this Roman building and the theatre and then 
through a portion of tho stadium. The theatre was 
cut out of tho rock, separating the two levels of the 
hill, as already described; its total diameter was 
about 400 feet, and that of the orchestra 100. Each 
wing was supported by a mass of masonry, pene¬ 
trated by an arched passage. To the NW. of the 
theatre are the remains of the stadium, of which the 
total length, including the seats at the circular end, 
is about 680 feet. Col. Leake remarks that “ the 
stadium resembles that of Messenc, in having had 
seats which were not continued tlirough the whole 
length of the sides. About 80 feet of the recti¬ 
linear extremity had no seats; and this part, instead 
of being excavated out of the hill like the rest, is 
formed of factitious ground, supported at the end by 
a wall of polygonal masonry, which still exists.” 
There are also, in various parts of the hill, remains 
of several subterraneous aqueducts, which supplied 
the town witli water. Tho opening of one of them 
is seen on tho SE. side of tho theatre; and there is 
another opening now walled up W. of tlie modern 
village. Tho tyrant Nicoelcs escaped through these 
subterraneous passages when Sicyon was taken by 
Aratus. (Plut. Arat. 9.) 

V. Topography of the Skyonia. — The territory 
of Sicyon was very small, and, in fact, was little 
more than the valley of the Asopus. In the upper 
part of its course tho valley of the Asopus is con¬ 
fined between mountains, but near the sea it opens 
out into a wide plain, which was called AsoriA. 

hcrct/iria, Strab. viii. p. 382, ix. p, 408; Pans. ii. 
1. § 1.) This plain was celebrated for its fertility 
{fi^ya (ppoviiu M ry rh ^ikvuviou iredior yfcopyeip, 
Lucian, Icarom. c. 18), and was especially adapted 
for the cultivation of the olive. (“ Sicyonia bacca,” 
Virg. Georg, ii. 519; Ov. Ep. ex Poiit. iv. 15. 10; 
Stat. Theh. iv. 50.) The neighbouring sea supplied 
an abundance of excellent fish. (Athen. i. p. 27.) 
It was separated from the Corinthia on the E. by 
the river Nemea, and from the territory of Pellene 
on the W. by the Sytlias; and on the S. it was 
bounded by tho territories of Phlius and Cleonae. 
At one time the territory of Sicyon must have ex¬ 
tended even beyond tlie Sytlnw, since Gonussa or 
Donussa, 'which lay W. of this river, is described 
by Pausanias as belonging to the Sicyoiiians. [Pkl- 
LKNE, p. 571, a.] Between the Helisson and the 
Sythas was probably the river Selleeis, with the 
neighbouring village of Ephyra, mentioned by 
Strabo (viii. p. 338). [Ephyra, No. 3.] Sixty 
stadia S. of Sicyon, and near the frontiers of Phliosia, 
was Titane or Titana, the most important of tlie 
dependencies of Sicyon. [Titane.] Forty stadia 
beyond Titane was Phlius; but this road, which 


was too narrow for carriages, was not the direct 
road from Sicyon to Phlius. The direct road was 
to tlie right of the A.sopus; and the circuitous road 
through Titane to the left of that river. Between 
these two roads, at the distance of 20 stadia fVom 
Sicyon, was a sacred grove, containing a temple of tho 
Eumciiides. (Paus. ii. 11. § 3, seq.) East of Sicyon 
was Epieicia, on the river Nemea. [Epieicia.] In 
the same direction was the fortress Derak. ( A ^ pat , 
Xen. Hell. vii. 1. § 22.) Tliere was also a fortress 
Phoebia, taken by Epaminondas in his march 
through the valley of the Asopus: it is probably the 
same place as Buphia. [Bupiiia.] Strabo (ix. p. 
412) mentions a demus Plataeae in the Sicyonia. 
(Hagen, Sicyonia^ Regimont. 1831; Gompf, Si- 
cyoniacorum Spec. Berol. 1832, Torg. 1834; Bo¬ 
brik, Sicyoniae Topographia, Regimont. 1839; 
Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 351, seq. ; Boblaye, 
liecherches, <fc. p. 30, seq.; Ross, Reisen ini Pelo- 
ponnes^ p. 39, seq.; Curtius, Pehponnesos, vol. ii. 
p. 482, seq.; BeuM, Etudes sur le Peloponese, 
p. 343, seq.) 
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SIDAE (SlSai), a place in Boeotia, celebrated 
for its pomegranates. Hence the Boeotians called 
this fruit tliough the more usual name was 
(5oia. As the Athenians are said to have contended 
with the Boeotians for the possession of the place, it 
must have been upon the borders of Attica, but 
its exact site is unknown. (Athen. xiv. pp. 650, 
651.) 

SIDE (Si'St?: Eth. a town witli a good 

harbour on the coast of Pamphylia, 50 stadia to the 
west of the river Melas, and 350 east of Attaleia. 
(^Stad. Mar. Mag. § 214, foil.) The town was 
founded by Cumae in Aeolis. (Scylax, Peripl. 
p. 40; Strab. xiv. p. 667, comp. p. 664; Steph. B. 
S.V.; Pomp. Mela, i. 1.5.) Arrian (^Anab. i. 26), 
who admits the Cumaean origin of the place, relates 
a tradition current at Side itself, according to which 
the Sidetae w'ere the most ancient colonists sent out 
from Cumae, but soon after their establishment in 
their now home forgot the Greek language, and 
formed a peculiar idiom for themselves, which was 
not understood even by the neighbouring barbarians. 
When Alexander appeared before Side, it surrendered 
and received a Macedonian garrison. In the time of 
Antiochus the Great, a naval engagement took place 
off Side between the fleet of Antiochus, coimpanded 
by Hannibal, and that of the Rhodians,;ini;whieh 
the former was defeated. (Liv. xxxv. 13, 19, iriiyii. 
23, 24.) Polybius (v. 73) states that there existed 
great enmity between the people of Side and As- 
pendus. At tho time when the pirates had reached 
their highest power in the Mediterranean, they made 
Side their principal port, and used it as a market to 
dispose of tlieir prisoners and booty by auction. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 664.) Side continued to be a town of 
considerable importance under the Roman emperors, 
and in the ultimate division of the province it 
became the metropolis of Pamphylia Prima. (Hierocl. 
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p. 682; Concit Const, ii. p. 240.) The chief di¬ 
vinity of this city was Athena, who is therefore seen 
represented on its coins, holding a pomegranate 
(tridv) in her hand. (Scstini, Num. Vet. p. 392, 
foil.; comp. Xenoph. Anah. i. 2. § 12; Cicero, ad 
Fam. iii. 6; Atlien. viii. p. 350; Pans. viii. 28. §2; 
Ptol. V. 6. § 2, viii. 17. § 31.) The exact site of 
ancient Side, which is now called Eshy Adalia^ as 
well as its remains, have been described by modern 
travellers. Beaufort {Karamania^ p. 146, foil), who 
gives an excellent plan of the present condition of 
the place, states that the city stood on a low penin¬ 
sula, and was surrounded by walls; the part facing 
the land was of excellent workmansliip, and much 
of it is still perfect. There were four gates, one 
from the country and three from the sea. The 
agora, 180 feet in diameter, was surrounded by a 
double row of columns. One side of the square is 
at present occupied by the ruins of a temple and 
portico. The theatre appears like a lofty acropolis 
rising from the centre of the town, and is by far the 
largest and best preserved of any seen in Asia 
Minor. The harbour consisted of two small moles, 
connected with the quay and principal sea gate. At 
the extremity of the peninsula were two artificial 
harbours for larger vessels. Both are now almost 
filled with sand and stones, which have been borne 
in by the swell. The earliest coins of Side arc ex¬ 
tremely ancient; the inscriptions are in very barba¬ 
rous characters, resembling the Phoenician, and the 
imperial coins exhibit the proud titles of XafxirpoTo.T't) 
and li/5o|os. (Eckhel, vol. iii. pp. 44, 161; Span- 
hfiim, i)e Usu et Praest. Num. p. 879; Fellows, Asia 
Afinor, p. 201; Leake, Asia Minor^p. 195, foil.) 

Respecting Side, the ancient name of Polemonium, 
sec POLKMONIUM. [h<* S.] 

SIDE (StS?;), a town on the eastern coast of 
Laconia, a little N. of the promontory Malca. It 
wtis said to have existed before the Dorian con¬ 
quest, and to have derived its name from a daughter 
of Danaus. The inhabitants were removed by the 
Dorian conquerors to the neighbouring town of 
Bocae. It probably occupied the site of the monas¬ 
tery of St. George, where there is a port. (S(’ylax, 
p^l7; Paus. iii. 22. § 11; Boblayc, Recherches, 
^c. p. 99; Curtius, Pelopotmesos, vol. ii. p. 297.) 

SIDE'NE (StS^vTj). 1. A town of Mysia, on 
the river Granicus, which was destroyed by Croesus, 
and was never rebuilt, in consequence of a curse 
pronounced on the site by the destroyer. (Strab. xiii. 
pp. 587, 601.) 

2. A town in Lycia, mentioned only by Ste- 
plianus B. (s. v.') on the authority of the Lydiaca of 
Xanthus. 

3, A district on the coast of Pontus, about the 

mouth of the river Sidonus, which derived its name 
from the town of Side, afterwards called Polemonium. 
The greater part of the district was formed by the 
deposits of the river (Strab. i. p. 52, ii. p. 126, xii. 
pp. 547, 548, 556; Plin. vi. 4.) [L. S.] 

SIDE'NI (StSrjvoi), a people of Arabia Felix, 
placed by Ptolemy between the Thainyditac on the 
north, and the Darrae on the south, on the Elanitic 
gulf (vi. 7. § 4). Mr. Forster identifies them with 
the ^eheyne tribe of Burckhardt, in the north of the 
JJedjaz, extending along the coast from Jebel 
Hasseme (certainly identical with the Hippos Mons 
—both meaning Horse-mountain — of Ptolemy), to 
Ymbo. “ All the circumstances, of name, locality, 
and neighbourhood,” he says, “ concur to prove their 
identity.” (Aroita, vol. i. p. 126.) [G. W.] 
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SIDE'NI (Sibeivot, 'Sfidivol, 7&ibriyol), a German 
tribe on the coast of the Baltic, between the mouth 
of the river Suebus and that of the Viadus. (Ptol ii. 
11. § 14.) It is possible that Sibini is 

only a corrupt form of the name of this same tribe, 
(Zeuss, Pie Peutschen, p. 154.) [L. S.] 

SIDE'NUS, a small river of Pontus, having its 
sources in Mount Paryadres, and flowing through 
the district of Sidene into the Euxine; at its mouth 
was the town of Side or I’olemonium (Plin. vi. 4), 
from which the river is now called Pouleman Chai. 
(Comp. Hamilton, Researches, i. p. 270.) [L. S.j 
SIDERIS, a river of Hyrcania, mentioned by 
Pliny (vi. 16. s. 18), which flowed into the Caspian 
.sea. It cannot be now determined to which river 
he refers, but he states from it the Caspian sea was 
called the Hyrcanian. [V.] 

SIDE'RUS (2i577po0i), according to Scylax (p. 39) 
a promontory and a port-town on the coast of Lycia. 
The same place seems to be meant in Steplianus B. 
(s. V . J^iSapovs), when he calls Sidarus a town and 
harbour. Col Leake (Asia Minor, p. 189) has 
shown that the town of Siderus is in all proba¬ 
bility no other than Olympus, on the south of Pha- 
sells. [L. S.] 

SIDICPNI (^ibiKiyoi), a people of Central Italy 
bordering on tlie Samnites and Campanians. In the 
time of the geographers they had disappeared as a 
people, or become absorbed into the general appel¬ 
lation of Campanians (Strab. v. p. 237), but at an 
earlier period tlicy appear as a wholly independent 
freople. Their chief city was Teanum, on the E. 
slope of the volcanic mountain group of Rocca 
Monjina i but they had at one time extended their 
power considerably further to the N. and up the 
valley of the Liris, as the territory of Fregellae is 
said to have been subject to them, before they were 
dispossessed of it by the Volscians (Liv. viii. 22). 
It is clear however that this extension of their limits 
was of short duration, or at all events had ceased 
before they first appear in history. Strabo tells us 
cxpres.sly that they were an Oscan tribe (/, c.), and 
this is confirmed by the coins of Teanum still extant, 
which have Oscan inscriptions. They were there¬ 
fore closely allied to the neighbouring tribes of the 
Campanians on the S. and the Auninci and Ausones 
on the W. Hence Virgil associates the inhabitants 
of the Sidicinian plains (“ Sidicina aequora,” Ae?i. vii. 
727) with the Auruncans and the inhabitants of 
Cale.s. The last city is assigned by Silius Italicus 
to the Sidicini, but this is opposed to all other 
authorities (Sil. Ital. viii. 511). The name of 
the Sidicini is first mentioned in history in b. c. 343, 
wlien they were attacked by the Samnites, who had 
been long pressing upon their neighbours the Vol¬ 
scians. Unable to contend with these formidable 
assailants, tlie Sidicini had recourse to the Cam¬ 
panians, who sent an army to their assistance, but 
were easily defeated (Liv. vii. 29, 30), and being 
in their turn threatened by the whole power of the 
Samnites, invoked the assistance’of Rome. During 
the war which followed (the First Samnite War), we 
lose sight altogether of the Sidicini, but by the treaty 
which put an end to it (in «. c. 341) it wjvs par¬ 
ticularly stipulated that the Samnites should be at 
liberty to pursue their ambitious designs against that 
people (Id. viii. 1, 2). Thus abandoned by the 
Romans to their fate the Sidicini had recourse to the 
Latins (who were now openly shaking off their 
connection with Rome) and the Campanians: and 
the Samnites were a second time drawn off from 
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their special attack on this petty people to oppose a 
more powerful coalition (/&. 2,4, 5). It is clear that 
the Sidicini took part as allies of the Latins and 
Campanians in the war that followed; but we have 
no'account of the terms they obtained in the general 
settlement of the peace in b. c. 838. It is certain, 
however, that they retained their independence, as 
immediately afterwards we find them engaging in a 
war on their own account with their neighbours the 
Auruncans. The Romans espoused the defence of 
the latter people, but before they were able to take 
the field, the Auruncans were compelled to abandon 
their ancient city, which was destroyed by the Sidi¬ 
cini, and withdrew to Suessa. (Liv. viii. 15.) The 
Ausonians of Cales had on this occasion been induced 
to make common causo with the Sidicini, but their 
combined forces were easily defeated by the Roman 
consuls. Cales soon after fell into the hands of the 
Romans ; but though the territory of the Sidicini 
was overrun by the consuls of b. c. 332, who esta¬ 
blished their winter-quarters there to watch the 
movements of the Samnites, their city of Teanum 
still held out 16, 17). Nor do we know at 
what time it fell into the power of the Romans, or 
on what terms the Sidicini were ultimately received 
to submission. But it is probable that this took 
place before b. c. 297, when we are told that the 
consul Decius Mus advanced to attack the Samnites 
“ per Sidicinum agrum ” in a manner that certainly 
implies the district to have been at that time friendly, 
if not subject, to Rome (Liv. x. 14). 

After this the name of the Sidicini never appears 
in history as that of a people, but their territory (the 
“ iSidicinus ager”) is mentioned during the f^‘Cond 
Punic War, wlien it was traversed and ravaged by 
Hannibal on his inarch from Capua to Ihane (Liv. 
xxvi 9) . The Sidicini seem to have gradually come 
to be regarded ns a mere portion of the Campanian 
people, in common with the Ausonians of Cales and 
the Auruncans of Suessa, and the name still occurs 
occasionally as a municipal designation equivalent to 
the Teanenses (Liv. xxvi. 15 ; Cic. Phil. ii. 41). 
Stiabo speaks of them in his time as an extinct tribe 
of Oscau race: and under the Roman Empire the 
only trace of them preserved was in the epithet of 
Sidicinum, which still continued to be aj)plied to the 
city of Teanum. (Strab. v. p. 237; Plin. iii. 5. s. 
9 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 68; Sil. Ital. v. 551, xii. 524.) 
[Teanum.] [E. H. B.] 

SIDODO'NE (2i5«5wvrj or Arrian. Ind. 

c. 37), a small place on the coast of Carmania, 
noticed by Arrian in Nearchus’s voyage. Kemp- 
thorne thinks that it is represented by a small 
fishing village called Mo(jou; but Miillcr suggests, 
what seems more probable, that it is the present 
Dwxn. (^Geogr. Grace. Minor. 359, ed. Muller, 
Paris, 1855.) [V.] 

SIDOLOCUS or SIDOLEUCUS, in Gallia, is 
mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus when he is 
speaking of Julian’s march from Augustodunum to 
Autissiodurum. Sidolocum is supposed to be Saulieu 
[Choha.] [G. L.] 

SI DON (Sidcir: Eth. a very ancient 

and important maritime city of Plioenicia, which, 
according to Josephus, derived its origin and name 
from Sidon, the firstborn son of Canaan (^Gen. x. 
15; Joseph. Ant. i. 6. § 2), and is mentioned by 
Moses as the northern extremity of the Canaanitish 
settlements, as Gaza was tlie southernmost ((7cn. 
X. 19); and in the blessing of Jacob it is said of 
ZebuluQ “his border shall be unto Sidon” (xlix. 
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13). At the time of the Eisodus of the cliildren 
of Israel, it was already distinguished by the ap¬ 
pellation of “ the Great ” {Josh. xi. 8; compare in 
LXX. ver. 2), and was in the extreme north border 
which was drawn from Mount Hennon (called 
Mount Hor in Num. xxxiv. 7) on the east to Great 
Sidon, where it is mentioned in the border of the 
tribe of Asher, as also is “ the strong city of Tyre.” 
(Josh. xix. 28, 29.) It was one of several cities 
from which the Israelites did not disposses the old 
inhabitants. (Judg. i. 31.) 

As the origin of this ancient city, its history, 
and manufactures, hare been noticed under Phoe¬ 
nicia, it only remains in this place to speak of 
its geographical position and relations so far as they 
cither serve to illustrate, or are illustrated by, its 
history. 

It is stated by Josephus to have been a day’s 
journey from the site of Dan, afterwards Paneas 
(Ant. V. 3. § 1). Strabo places it 400 stadia S. of 
Berytus, 200 N. of Tyre, and describes it as situated 
on a fair haven of the continent. He does not 
attempt to settle the questions between the rival 
cities, but remarks that while Sidon is most cele¬ 
brated by the poets (of whom Homer docs not so 
much as name Tyre), the colonists in Africa and 
Spain, even beyond the Pillars of Hercules, showed 
more honour to Tyre (xvi. 2. §§ 22, 24). Hero¬ 
dotus’s account of the origin of the race has been 
given under Phoenicta [p. 607, b.], and is shown 
to be in accordance with that of other writers. 
Justin follows it, but gives a different etymology of 
tho name: “ Condita urbe, quam a piscium uberitate 
Sidona appellaverunt, nam piscem Phoenices Sidon 
vocant; ” but this is an error corrected by Michaelig 
and Gesenius (Lex. s. v. who derive it from 

“to hunt or snare’’game, birds, fish, &o., 
indifferently, so that the town must have derived its 
name from the occupation of the inhabitants as 
fishers, and not from the abundance of fish; and 
Ritter refers to tho parallel case of Beth*saida on the 
sea of Tiberias. (Erdkunde, Sgrien, vol. iv. p. 43.) 
Pliny, who mentions it as “ artifex vitri Thebarum- 
que Boeotiarum parens,” places “ Sarepta et Ornithon 
oppida ” between it and Tyre (v. 19). It is reckoned 
XXX. M. r. from Berytus, xxiv. from Tyre, in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 149). But the Itinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum reckons it xxviii. from Berytus, 
placing Heldua and Parphirion between (p. 584). 
Scylax mentions the closed harbour of Sidon (Kifi^v 
k\ut6s, p. 42, od. Hudson), which is more fully 
described by a later writer, Achilles Tatius (circ. 
A. D. 500), who represents Sidon as situated on the 
As.syrian sea, itself the metropolis of the Phoe¬ 
nicians, whose citizens were the ancestors of the 
Thebans. A double harbour shelters the sea in a 
wide gulf; for where the bay is covered on the right 
hand side, a second mouth has been formed, througJi 
which the water again enters, opening into Whiit 
may be regarded as a harbour of the harbomrV, In 
thi.s inner basin, the vessels could lie securely during 
the winter, while the outer one served for the sum¬ 
mer. (Cited by Reland, Palaes. p. 1012). This 
inner port Reland conjectures, with great probability, 
is the closed port of ^ylax, and to be identified with 
the second harbour described by Strabo at Tyre, 
where he says there was one closed and another open 
harbour, called the Egyptian, The best account of 
the site is given by Pococke. “ It was situated,” he 
says, “ on a rising ground, defended by the sea on 
the north and west. The present city is mostly on 
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the north side of the hill. The old city seems to 
have extended further east, as may be judged from 
the foundations of a thick wall, that extends from 
the sea to the east; on the south it was probably 
boui^ded by a rivule^ the large bed of which might 
serve for a natural fosse; as another might which is 
on the north side, if the city extended so far, as 
some seem to think it did, and that it stretched to 
the east as far as the high hill, which is about 
three riuarters of a mile from the present town... . 
On the north side of the town, there are great ruins 
of a fine fort, the walls of which were built with 
very large stones, 12 feet in length, which is the 
thickness of the wall; and some are 11 feet broad, 
and b deep. The harbour is now choked up.... This 
harbour seems to be the minor port mentioned by 
Strabo (xvi. p. 756) for the winter; the outer one 
probably being to the north in the open sea between 
Sidon and Tyre (?), where the shipping rides in 
safety during the summer season.” {Observations 
on Palestine^ p. 86.) The sepulchral grots are cut in 
the rock at the foot of the hills ; and some of them 
are adorned with pilasters, and handsomely painted. 

The territory of the Sidonians, originally cir¬ 
cumscribed towards the north by the proximity 
of the hostile Gibbites, extended southwards to the 
tribe of Zebulon, and Mount Carmel; but was after¬ 
wards limited in this direction also by the growing 
power of their rivals the Tyrians. (Ritter, 1. c. p. 
43, &c.) 
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SIDO'NES a tribe in the extreme east 

of'Germany, about the sources of the Vistula (Ptol. 
ii. 11. § 21), and no doubt the same which appears 
in Strabo (vii. p. 306) under the name of 
as a branch of the Bastamae. [L. S.] 

SIDO'NIA. [Pedonia.] 

SIDUS l^ibovvrias Hesych.: Eth. 

^idoliyrios), a village in the Corinthia, on the 
Saronic gulf, between Crommyon and Schoenus. It 
was taken by the Lacedaemonians along with Crom¬ 
myon in the Corinthian War, but was recovered by 
Iphicrates. (Xen. Eell. iv. 4. § 13, iv. 5. § 19.) It 
probably stood in the plain of SusdU. (Scylax; 
Steph. B. $. V. ; Plin. iv. 7. s. 11; Boblaye, Re~ 
chercheSf ^c. p. 35; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 
897; Curtins, PeloponnesoSf vol. ii. p. 555.) 

SIDUSSA (Slbovaffa), a small town of Ionia, 
belonging* to the territory of Erythrae. (Thucyd. 
viii. 24; Steph. B. s. v.) Pliny (v. 38) erroneously 
describes it as an island off the coast of Erythrae. It 
is probable that the place also bore the name of 
Sidus (2i8o0s), as Stephanus B. («. v.) mentions 
a town of this name in the territory of Ery¬ 
thrae. [L. S.] 

SIDYMA : Eth. a town of 

Lycia, on the southern slope of Mount Oragus, to the 
north-west of the mouth of the Xanthus. (Plin. v. 
28; Steph. B, #. v.; Ptol. v. 3. § 5 ; Hierocles, p. 
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684; Cedrenns, p. 344.) The mins of this city, on 
a lofty height of Mount Cragus, have first been dis¬ 
covered and described by Sir C. Fellows. (Lycia, 
p. 151, foil.) They are at the village of Tortoorcar 
Bissd, and consist chiefly of splendidly built tombs, 
abounding in Greek inscriptions. The town itself 
appears to have been very small, and the theatre, 
agora, and temples, aie of diminutive size, but of 
great beauty. [L. S.] 

SIELEDIVA. [Taprobank.] 

SIGA ('Ziya, Ptol. iv. 2. § 2), a commercial town 
of Mauritania Caesariensis, seated near the mouth of 
a river of the same name in a large bay. Tlie 
mouth of the river formed the port of the city, at a 
distance of 3 miles from it (Sigensis Portus, Itin. 
Ant. p. 13), opposite to the island of Acra, on the 
highroad, and near Cirta, the residence of Sypliax. 
(Strab. xvii. p. 829; Plin. v. 2. s. 1.) In Stiabo’s 
time it was in ruins, but must have been subse¬ 
quently restored, since it is mentioned in the Itine¬ 
rary (p. 12) as a Roman municipiurn. (Comp. Ptol. 
1. c.; Mela, i. 5; Scylax, 51, 52.) According to 
Shaw (Travels, p. 12), who, however, did not visit 
the place, its ruins are still to be seen by the pre¬ 
sent Tacumhrit; others identify it with the Aresch- 
Icul of the Arabs, at the mouth of the Tafna., near 
Rasgun. [T. H. D.] 

SIGA ( 2 ^ 70 , Ptol. iv. 2. § 2), a river of Mauri¬ 
tania Caesariensis, falling into a bay of the sea op¬ 
posite to the island of Acra (now Caracoles'). 
Scylax (p. 51) calls it %yov. Probably the pre¬ 
sent Tafna. [T. H. D.J 

SIGE'UM (ilyeiov or ri ^Styahs &Kpa), a pro¬ 
montory in Troas, forming the north-western ex¬ 
tremity of Asia Minor, at the entrance of the 
Hellespont, and opposite the town of Elaeus, in the 
Thracian Chersonesus. Near it the naval camp of 
the Greeks was said to have been formed during the 
Trojan War. (Herod, v. 65, 94; Thucyd. viii. 101; 
Strab. xiii. pp. 595, 603; Pomp. Mela, i. 18; Plin. 
V. 33; Ptol. V. 2. § 3; Sorv. ad Aen. ii. 312.) This 
promontory is now called Yenisheri. 

Near the promontory was situated the town of 
Sigeum, which is said to have been an Aeolian 
colony, founded under the guidance of Archaeanax 
of Mytilene, who used the stones of ancient 
Troy in building this new place. But some years 
later the Athenians sent troops under Phrynon and 
expelled the Mytileneans ; and this act of violence 
led to a war between the two cities, which lasted for 
a long time, and was conducted with varying success. 
Pittacus, the wise Mytilenean, is said to have slain 
Phrynon in single combat. The poet Alcaeus also 
was engaged in one of the actions. The dispute 
was at length referred to Periander, of Corinth, who 
decided in favour of the Athenians. (Strab. xiii. 
p. 599; Herod, v. 95; Steph. B. s. v.; Diog. Lab'rt. 
i. 74.) Henceforth we find the Pisistratidae in 
possession of Sigeum, and Hippias, after being ex¬ 
pelled from Athens, is known to have retired there 
with his family. (Herod, v. 65). The town of 
Sigeum was destroyed by the inhabitants of Ilium 
soon after the overthrow of the Persian empire, so 
that in Strabo’s time it no longer existed. (Strab. 
xiii. p. 600 ; Plin. v. 33.) A hill near Sigeum, 

[ forming a part of the promontory, was believed in 
I antiquity to contain the remains of Achilles, which 
; was looked upon with such veneration that gradually 
a small town seems to have risen around it, under 
I the name of Achilleum [Achilleum]. Thistomb^ 
which was visited by Alexander the Great, Jolioa 
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Caesar, and Germanicos, is still visible in the form 
of a mound or tumulus, [L. S.] 

SIGMAN ( 2 i 7 jLiov), a river in Gallia. Ptolemy 
(ii. 7. § 2) places the mouth of the Sigman be¬ 
tween the Aturis (^cfcw/r) and the Garonne; and 
between the Sigman and the Garonne he places Cu- 
rianum Promontoriura. [Curianum.] Marcianus 
(Peripl), who has the name Signatius, gives two 
distances between the mouth of the A dour and that 
of the Sigman, one of which is 500 and the other 
450 stadia. We cannot trust either the latitudes of 
Ptolemy or the disUinces of Marcian along this coast. 
There is no river between the Adour and the 
Garonne that we can suppose to have been marked 
down by the ancient coasting ships to the exclusion 
of the Leyre^ which flows into the Bassin dIArcachon. 
But Gosselin supposes the Sigman to be the Mimisan^ 
which is about half-way between the Adour and the 
Bassin dArcachon. [G. L.] 

SPGNIA ( 2 t 7 Wo; Eth. Signinus: Segni)y an 
ancient city of Latiuin, situated on a lofty hill at 
the NW. angle of the Volscian mountains, looking 
down upon tlie valley of the Sacco. It is represented 
by ancient authors as a Komaii colony founded by 
Tarquinius Suporbus, at the same time with Circeii. 
(Liv. i, 65; Dionys. iv. 63.) No trace of it is found 
before this; its name does not figure among the 
cities of the Latin League or those of which the 
foundation was ascribed to Alba; and the story told 
by Dionysius (/. c.), that it originated at first in a 
fortuitous settlement of some Roman troops en¬ 
camped in the neighbourhood, which was afterwards 
enUrged and strengthened by Tarquin, certainly 
points to the fact of its being a new town, and not, 
like so many of the Roman colonies, a new settlement 
in a previously existing city. It passed, after the 
expulsion of Tarquin, into the hands of tlie Roman 
Republic, as it was attacked in b. c. 497 by Sextus 
Tarquinius, who in vain endeavoured to make him¬ 
self master of it (Dionys. v. 58). A few years later, 
it received a fresh colony, to recruit its exhausted po- 
ulation (Liv. ii. 21). From this time it appears to 
ave continued a dependency of Rome, and never, so 
far aa we learn, fell into the power of the Volscians, 
though that people held all the neighbouring moun¬ 
tain country. Signia must indeed, from its strong 
and commanding position, overlotjking all the valley 
of the Trerus and the broad plain between it and 
Praeneste, have been a point of the utmost impor¬ 
tance for the Romans and Latins, especially as secur¬ 
ing their communications with their allies the 
Hernicana. In b. o. 340 the Signians shared in the 
general defection of the Latins (Liv. viii. 3); but we 
have no account of the part they took in the war 
that followed, or of the terms on which they were 
received to submission. We know only that Signia 
became again (as it luid probably been before) a 
Oolonia Latina, and is mentioned as such during the 
Second Punic War. On that occasion it was one of 
those which continued faithful to Rome at the most 
trying period of the war (Liv. xxvii. 10), and must 
therefore have been still in a flourishing condition. 
On account of its strong and secluded position we 
find it selected as one of the places where the Cartha¬ 
ginian hostages were deposited for safety (Id. xxxii. 
2): but this is the last mention of it that occurs in 
history, except that the battle of Sacriportus is de¬ 
scribed by Plutarch as taking place near Signia 
(Plat. Svil. 28). That decisive action was fought 
in the plain between Signia and Praeneste [Sacri- 
roRTUs]. It, however, certainly continued daring 
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the later ages of the Republic and under the Empire 
to be a considerable municipal town. It received a 
fresh body of colonists under the Triumvirate, but it 
is doubtful whether it retained the rank of a 
Oolonia. Pliny does not reckon it as such, and 
though it is termed “ Oolonia Signina ” in some in¬ 
scriptions, these are of doubtful authenticity. (Strab. 
V. p. 237; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Sil. Ital. viii. 378; 
Lih. Colon, p. 237; Zumpt, de Col p. 338; Gruter, 
Inscr. p. 490. 5, &c.) 

Signia was chiefly noted under the Rom.an Em¬ 
pire for its wine, which, though harsh and astringent, 
was valued for its medical qualities, and seems to 
have been extensively used at Rome (Strab. v. p. 
237; Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8; Athen. i. p. 27; Sil. Ital. 
/. c.; Martial, xiii. 116; Cels, de Med. iv. 5). Its 
territory produced also pears of a celebrated quality 
(Juv. xi. 73; Plin. xv. 15. s. 16; Colum. v. 10. § 
18; Macrob. Sat ii. 15), as well as excellent vege¬ 
tables, which were sent in large quantities to Rome 
(Colum. X. 131). These last were grown on a hill 
near the city, called by'Columella Mona Lepinus, 
appiirently one of the underfalls of the Volscian 
mountains; but there is no authority for applying 
the name (as modern writers have frequently done) 
to the whole of that mass of mountains [Lepinus 
Mons]. Signia also gave name to a particular 
kind of cement known as ‘‘opus Signinum,” and 
extensively employed both for pavements and reser¬ 
voirs of water (Plin. xxxv, 12. s. 46; Colum. i. 6. 
§ 12, viii. 15. § 3; Vitruv. viii. 7. § 14). 

The modern town of Segni (a poor place, with 
about 3500 inhabitants) occupies a part only of the 
site of the ancient city. The latter embraced within 
the circuit of its walls the whole summit of the 
hill, which stands boldly out from the Volscian 
mountains, with which it is connected only by a 
narrow neck or isthmus. The line of the ancient 
walls may be traced throughout its whole extent; 
they are constructed of large masses of stone (the 
hard limestone of which the hill itself consists), of 
polygonal or rudely squared form, and afford cer¬ 
tainly one of the most remarkable specimens of the 
style of construction commonly known as Cyclopean 
or Pelasgic, of which striking instances arc found' 
also in other cities in this part of Latium. The 
city had in all five gates, two of which still ret^iin 
their primitive construction; and one of these, known 
as the Porta Saracinesca^ presents a remarkable 
instance of the rudest and most massive Cyclopean 
construction. The architrave is formed of single 
masses of stone not less than 12 feet in length, laid 
across from one impost to the other. This gate has 
been repeatedly figured*; another, leas celeblrated 
but scarcely less remarkable, is found on the SE. 
side of the to>vn, and is constructed in a style pre¬ 
cisely similar. The ago of these walls and gates 
has been a subject of much controversy; on the oue 
hand the rude and massive style of their const^c- 
tion, and the absence of all traces of the arch in 'the 
gateways, would seem to assign them to a remote 
and indefinite antiquity; on the other hand, the 
historical notices that we possess concerning Signia 
all tend to prove that it was not one of the most 
ancient cities of Latium, and that there could not 
have existed a city of such magnitude previous to 
the settlement of the Roman colony under Tarquin. 
(For the discussion of this question as well as for 

* The annexed figure is taken from that given 
by Aboken (^MUtd Itcdim^ pL 2). . . 
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the description of the remains themselves, see the 
Aivmli ddV Instituto Archeologico for 1829, pp. 
78—87, 357—360; Classical Mttsetm, vol. ii. pp. 
167—170; Abeken, Mittel Italicn, p. 140, &c.) 
The only other remains within the circuit of the 
walls kre a temple (now converted into the church 
of S. Pietro) of Roman date, and built of regularly 
squared blocks of tufo; and nearly adjoining it a 
circular reservoir for water, of considerable size and 
lined with the “ opus Sigiiinnm.” (^Annali^ 1. c. p. 
82.) Several inscriptions of imperial date are also 
preserved in the modern town. [E.II.B.] 
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SIGRIA'NE (p ’S.iypiav'f}, Strab. xi. p. 52.5), a 
district of Media Atropatene, near the Caspian 
Gates. Ptolemy calls it ^lypiaviK^ (vii. 2. § 
6). [V.] 

SPGRIUM (Xiypiov), the westernmost promontory 
of the island of Lesbos, which now bears the name 
oi Sigri (Strab. xiii. pp. 616, 618.) Stephanas B. 
(a. V.) calls Sigrium a harbour of Lesbos. [L. S.] 
SIGULO'NKS (^iyov\oi}y€s)f a German tribe 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 11) as inhabiting 
the Cimbrian Chersonesu.s, to the north of the 
Saxones, but is otherwise unknown. [L. S.] 
SIGYNNES (liiyvvpes, Herod, v. 9; 'S.lyvvoij 
Apoll. Khod. iv. 320; Orph. Arg, 759; Xlyippoi, 
Strab. xi. p. 520). The only name of any Trans- 
Danubian population, other than Scythian, known 
to Herodotus was that of the Sigynnes, whom lie 
seems to have described as the Thracians described 
them to either himself or his informants. The 
Thracian notion of one of these Sigynnes was that 
he wore a Median dress, and considered himself a 
descendant of the Modes; though how this could 
be was more than Herodotus couli say. “ Any¬ 
thing, however, is possible in a long space of 
time." The horses of the Sigynnes were undersized 
— ponies, indeed, rather than horses. They were 
flatnosed and long-haired ; their coat being five 
fingers deep. They were too weak to carry a man 
on their back; bnt not too weak for harness. In 
chariots they were light and quick; and in the 
drawing of chariots the Sigynnes took great delight. 

We must look on Sigynnes as a general and col¬ 
lective name for a large assemblage of populations; 
inasmuch as their country is said to extend as far 
westwards as the Heneti on the Adriatic. Say that 
it reached what was afterwards the frontier of Pan- 
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nonia. On the north it must really have been 
bounded by some of the Scythian districts. In the 
language of the Ligyans above Massilia, the word 
Sigynna means a merchant^ or retail-dealer, or car¬ 
rier. In Cyprus they call spears by the namo 
Sigynna. Tlie resemblance of this word to the 
name Zigcun—Gipsy has often been noticed. Word 
for word, it may bo the same. It may also have 
been applied to the gipsies with the meaning it has 
in Ligyan. It does not, however, follow that the 
Sigynnes wore gip.sies. [R. G. L.] 

SIHOR (2iwp). 1. The torrent more commonly 

known as “ the River of Egypt,” the southern 
boundary of the Promised Land, identified by the 
LXX. with Rliinocorura, the modern Wady-el- 
Arish. [Rhinocorura.] (Joshua,-xm. 3;1 Chron. 
xiii. 5;Je7'e7nuih, ii. 18.) In the first cited passage, 
the LXX. read airb tt}s hoiKijrov rrjs Karb. irp6(rcc- 
TTov Alyxmrov', in the second, arth Spiuy AlyinrroVy 
.nd only in the last is a proper name retained, and 
diere it is changed to Trjuv. St. Jerome (Onomast. 

8. V.), following Eusebius, describes it as before 
^gypt, and speaks of a village of the name between . 
Aelia and Eleutheropolis, which it is difficult to 
’magine that they could have identified with the 
■>ibor above named. St. Jerome says that ho has 
said more on the subject “ in libris Hebraiconim 
quae.stionum,” but the passage is not to be found 
[here. In his “ Epitaphium Paulae” ho writes, 
‘veniam ad Aegypti flumen Sior, qui interpretatur 
turbidus ” (p. 677); but he here probably means 
the Nile, which is sometimes supposed to be called 
Sihor, as in the passage of Jeremiah above referred 
to. The village named by Eusebius and St. Jerome 
doubtless marked the site of the city of the tribe of 
Judah, situated in the mountains, and written Zior 
in the authorised version, but in the ori¬ 

ginal (Joshua, XV. 54), and in the LXX. ^tap, 
(al. 'XcopaiO). 

2. Sihor or Shiiior Libnath (LXX. Xibv xal 
AaSapdd), perhaps to be taken as two names, as 
by the LXX., Eusebius, and St. Jerome, who name 
“ Sior in tribu Aser,” without the addition of 
Libnath. It is mentioned only in the border of 
Asher. (Joshua, xix. 26.) The various conjec¬ 
tures concerning the place or places are stated by 
Bonfrerius (Cormnent. inloc.), but none are satis¬ 
factory, and the site or sites have still to be re¬ 
covered. [G. W.] 

SILA (r) 2Ua: Sila) ytas the name given in 
ancient times to a part of the Apennines in the S. 
of Bruttium, which were clothed with dense forests, 
and furnished abundance of pitch, as well as timber 
for ship-building. Strabo tells us it was 700 stadia 
(70 geog. miles) in length, and places its commence¬ 
ment in the neighbourhood of Locri. (Strab. vi. p. 
261.) It is evident, therefore, that he, as well as 
Pliny (iii. 5. s. 10), who notices it in connection with 
Rhegium and Leucopetra, assigned the name to the 
southernmost group of the Apennines (the range of 
Aspromo^ite), S. of the isthmus which separates the 
Terinaean and Scylletic gulfs. At the present day 
the name of Sila is given only to the detached and 
outlying mountain group N. of that isthmus, and 
E. of Cosenza (Consentia.) It is probable that the 
name, which evidently means only “ the forest,” and 
is connected with the Latin silva, and the Greek 
HAt), was originally applied in a more general sense 
to all the forest'covered mountains of this part of 
Calabria, though now restricted to the group, in 
question. [E. H. B.] 

3 s 4 
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SILACE'NAE, a place in Lower Pannonia, on 
the Bonth of Lake Peiao. (^It, Ant. p. 233, where 
it appears in the ablat form Silacenis). Its exact 
site is unknown. [L. S.] 

SILANA, a town in the NW. of Thessaly, near 
the frontiers of Athamania, mentioned along with 
Gomphi and Tricca by Livy. Leake conjectures 
that it occupied the site of Polidna^ near which are 
several squared blocks of ancient workmanship. 
(Liv. xzxvi. 13; Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iv. 
p. 529.) 

SPLARUS (tlKapo^, Ptol.; SiAop/y, Strab.; SeU\ 
a considerable river of Southern Italy, flowing into 
the gulf of Posidonia, and forming the boundary 
between Campania and Lucan la. It rises in the 
mountains near Teora^ on the confines of the Hir- 
pini, and not far from the sources of the Aufidus; 
thence flows for some distance in a southerly direction 
till it receives the waters of the Tanager (Tana^ro), 
a considerable stream, which joins it from the SE.; 
it then turns to the SW. and pursues that direction 
to the sea, which it enters about 5 miles to the N. 
of the city of Paestum. About 5 miles from its 
mouth it receives another important tributary in the 
Color (Calore), which joins it from the S. Between 
the Calor and Tanager, on the S. bank of the Silarus 
rises the mountain group of Mount Albumus, men> 
tinned by Virgil in connection with that river. The 
** luci Si lari *' of the same author are evidently the 
same with the extensive woods which still clothe the 
valley of the Sele from its confluence with the 
Tmagro to within a few miles of the sea. (Virg. 
Georg, iii. 146.) The Silarus was in the days of 
Strabo and Pliny the recognised boundary between 
Campania (including under that name the land of 
the Picentini) and Lucania; but this applies only to 
its course near its mouth, as Eburi (EboliX though 
situated to the N. of it, is included by Pliny among 
the towns of Lucania. (Strab. v. p. 251, vi. p. 252; 
Plin. iii. 5. ss. 9, 10,11.8. 15; Ptol. iii. 1. § 8; Mel. 
ii. 4. § 9; Tab.Peut.; Dionys. Per. 361.) A {)ecu- 
liarity of its waters, mentioned by several ancient 
writers, is that they had the power of petrifying 
sticks, leaves, and other substances immersed in 
them. (Strab. v. p. 251; Plin. ii. 103. s. 106; Sil. 
Ital. viii. 582.) 

The name is written by Lucan and Columella 
Siler, and the same form is found in Vibius Sequester, 
indicating an approach to the modem name of Sele. 
(Lucan, ii. 426 ; Colum. x. 136; Vib. Seq. p. 
18.) [E. H. B,] 

SILAS (2iX^s, Arrian, Ind. c. 6; Strab. xv. p. 
703; Diod. ii. 37), a river of the Upper Panjabi 
the story of which, os told by ancient writers, is 
clearly fabulous. According to Arrian and others, 
the water of this river was so light that nothing 
could swim in it. Lassen, who has examined this 
story with his usual acuteness, has shown from the 
Mahahhdrata that there was a stream in the nor¬ 
thern part of India called the Sila, the water of 
which was endowed with a highly petrifying power, 
from which circumstance the river obtained its 
signification, Sila meaning in Sanscrit a stone. 
(^Zeit^hr. f. Kunde dea Morgenlands^ ii. p. 63.) 
It may be remarked that the name occurs differently 
written. Thus Diodorus writes l,l\Kav iroran6y; 
Antigonus SfAov Kpi)vnv. (^Mirab. o. 161.) Pliny 
evidently refers to the same story, but calls the river 
Side in his quotation from Ctesias (xxxi. 2. 
«. 18). [V.] 

SIXBIUM QS,iKiiovi Eth. SUbianns), a smaU 
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town of Phrygia, on the east of Apamea and 
Oelaenae, and beyond the source of the Maeander 
(Ptol. V. 2. § 25 ; Plin. v. 29). In the Byzantine 
writers it is sometimes mentioned under corrupt 
forms of its name, such as Silbia (Hierocl p. 667), 
Sublas (Cinnamus, vi. 15), or Sublium and Syblaea 
(Oriena Chriat. p. 809). This place, which was 
the see of a bishop, belonged to the conveutus of 
Apamea. Modern travellers seek its site in the 
neighbourhood of Sandukli. (Kiepert, in Franda 
Funf Inschriften, p. 37.) [L. S.] 

SILI or SIMI (ilAoi or Strab. xvi. p. 772), 
a tribe of Aethiopians, who used the horns of the 
oryx, a species of gazelle, as weapons. Some have 
considered them to be the same as the AiBlovas 
^tfxol of Agatharchides, p. 42. (Comp. Diodor. iii. 

8. ) [T. H. D.] 

SILICENSE FLUMEN, a river in Hispania 

Baetica, in the neighbourhood of Corduba, probably 
the GuadajoZf or one of its tributaries. (Hirt. 
B.A.57.) [T.H.D.] 

SILINDIUM (StXlvSxov), a small town of Troas 
at the foot of Mount Ida, is mentioned only by 
Stephanus B. (a. v.) on the authority of Demetrius 
of Sepsis. [L. S.] 

SILINGAE ( 2 <Xi 77 ax), a tribe of Germany, on 
the south of the Semnones, between the western 
slopes of Mons Asciburgius and the river Albis. 
(Ptol. ii. 11. § 18.) It is generally supposed that 
this name is the one from which the modern Sileaia 
or Schleaien is formed. (Latham, Tacit Germ. 
p. 138; Palacky, Geach. von Bohmen^ vol. i, 
p. 68.) [L. S.] 

SILIS (Sele), a small river of Venetia, in the 
N. of Italy, which rises in the mountains above 
Treviso (Tarvisium), and flows into the lagunes at 
Altinum (Altino). It is still called the Sele. (Plin. 
iii. 18. 8. 22.) [E.H.B.] 

SI LL A (2tA\o, Isid. Charax, § 2, ed. MUllor, 1855), 
a river of Apolloniatis, a district of Assyria, which, 
according to Isidorus, flows through the centre of the 
townof Artemita. [Artemita.] There can be little 
doubt that this is the river now called the Diyaleh. 
It is also, in all probability, the same as that called 
by Steph. B. (s. v, ^Andptia) the Delas. Forbiger 
imagines that the Diabus of Ammianus (xxiii. 6), 
the Durus of Zosimus (iii. 25), and the Gorges of 
Ptolemy (iv. 1. § 7), refer to the same river. It is, 
however, more likely that the first of these streams 
is the same as that elsewhere called the Zaba« 
tus. [V.l 

SILO or SHILOH (TUv^dfi: Eth. 7Eri\tovirris\ a 
town of Palestine, in the tribe of Ephraim, in the 
mountain region according to Josephus (Ant v. 1), 
where the ark and the tabernacle were first established 
by Joshua on the settlement of the land by the tribes 
of Israel. There also were assembled the national 
convocations for the division of the land and the trans¬ 
action of other public business affectiqg the whole 
Union. (Joshua, xviii. 1,10, xix. 51, xxi. 2, xxii* 

9. ) There Samuel ministered before the Lord in 
the days of Eli the high-priest (1 Sam. i.—^iii.). 
There was the seat of the Divine worship until the 
disastrous battle of Aphek, from which period tlie 
decline of Shiloh must be dated (ch. iv.) until its 
desolation became proverbial in Israel (Paalm 
Ixxviii. 60 ; Jeremiah, vii. 12, xxvi. 6, 9.) Its 
situation is very particularly described in the book 
of Judges (xxi. 19), as “ on the north side of Bethel, 
on the east side of the highway that goetb up firom 
Bethel to Shechem, and on the soath of LebonahJ’ 
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St. Jerome places it xii. M. P. from Neapolls (=She- 
chem *= Nablti8\ in the toparchy of Acrabattona. 
(Onomast 8, r.) Its ruins were shown, and the 
remains of the altar amonp; them,in his day. {Com¬ 
ment. in Sophon. i. 14, Epitaph. Pauhe.') From 
these notes the site is easily identified with the 
modern on the east of the Nablus road, about 
four hours south of that town, situated over apjainst 
a village named El-Lebban (Lebonah), which lends 
its name also to a Khan on the road-side. Silun is 
merely a heap of ruins lying on a hill of moderate 
elevation at the south-eastern extremity of a valley 
through which passes tlie great north road from 
Judaea to Galilee. “ Among the ruins of modem 
houses are traces of buildings of greater antiquity, 
and at some distance, towards the east, is a well of 
good water, and in the valleys many tombs ex¬ 
cavated in the rock.’* (Robinson, Bibl Res. vol. iii. 
pp. 86—89.) Among the tombs of Shiloh, if Be- 
laud’s conjecture is correct, is to be sought the very 
slender authority on which the pagans rested their 
assertion that their demigod Silenus was buried in 
the country of the Hebrews; and the fact of the 
effigy of this deity being found on the coins of 
Flavia J?eapolis, certainly lends countenance to his 
ingenious hypothesis that the fable originated in 
the imaginary correspondence between this name 
and the town of Ephraim. {Palaestina, p. 1017.) 
But the error which ho has copied from Benjamin of 
Tudela, of placing the tomb of Samuel in Shiloh, is 
obviously attributable to a lapse of memory on the 
part of that writer, as no one has ever identified 
Shiloh with the modem Nebi Samwil, The error 
is corrected by Asher. {Itinerary of R. Benjamin 
of Tudela^ ed. A. Asher, vol. i. p. 78, vol. ii. p. 
95.) [G. W.] 

SILOAM. [Jerusalem, p. 28, b.] 

SrLPIA, a town in Hispania Baetica, N. of the 
Baetis, and apparently in the Sierra Morena. (Liv. 
xxviii. 12.) Probably Linares. [T. H. D.] 

SIXSILIS {Not. Imp.)^ a fori situated on the 
right bank of the Nile, between Ombos and Apolli- 
nopolis Magna in Upper Aegypt. The original 
name of this place is nearly preserved in the m^ern 
SUiJi. The fort of Silsilis stood at the foot of the 
mountain now called Gebel Selsilek, or “hill of the 
chain,” and was one of the points which commanded 
the passage of the river. For at this spot the 
Arabian and Libyan hills approach each other so 
nearly that the Nile, contracted to about half its 
ordinary width, seems to flow between two perpen¬ 
dicular walls of sandstone. Silsilis was one of the 
principal seats for the worship of the Nile itself, and 
Rameses 11. consecrated a temple to it, where it was 
worshipped under the emblem of a crocodile and the 
appellation of Hapimoou. The stone quarries of 
Silsilis' were also celebrated for their durable and 
beautiful stone, of which the great temples and 
monuments of the Thebaid wore for the most part 
built. (Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and Thebes^ vol. ii. 
p.283.) [W.B.D.] 

SILVANECTES. This name occurs in the 
Notitia of the Provinces of Gallia, where the chief 
town is called Oivitas Silvanectium. In the Notit. 
Imp. the Silvanectes are placed in Belgica Secunda, 
but the name there denotes a town, according to the 
usage then established of giving to the capital towns 
the names of their people. It appears almost certain 
that the Subanecti of Ptolemy (ii. 9. § li) is the 
same name as Silvanectae or Silvanectes. Ptolemy 
places the Subanecti east of the Sew/s^ and mokes 
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Batomagus their capital. But this Ratomagus is 
conjectured to be the same as the Augustomagus of 
the Itin. and of the Table, which is Senlis [Au¬ 
gustomagus]. 

Pliny (iv. c. 17) mentions the Ulmanetes in 
Gallia Belgica; “ Suessiones liberi,Ulmanetes liberi, 
Tungri.” It is possible that this too may be a cor- 
rapted form of Silvanectes, for the modem name 
Senlis confirms the form Silvanectes, and the name 
Ulmanetes is otherwise unknown. [G. L.] 

SIXVIA, a place in Illyria, on the road from 
Sirmium to Salona. {Itin. Ant. p. 269.) It is 
probably the same town as the Salvia of Ptolemy 
[Salvia]. It is identified with Keupris by La- 
pie. [T. H. D.] 

SIXVIUM (XiXoCiov: Eth. Silvinus: Garagnone\ 
a town of Apulia in the interior of the country. It 
is noticed by Strabo (vi. p. 283) as the frontier town 
of the Peucetii, and its name is noticed by Pliny 
among the municipal towns of Apulia (Plin. iii. 11. 
s. 16). But at a much earlier period it is mentioned 
by Diodorus as an Apulian town, which was wrested 
from the Samnites by the Romans in b. o. 306 
(Diod. XX. 80). Our only clue to its position is 
derived from the Itineraries, which place it 20 miles 
from Venusia, on the branch of the Appian Way 
which led direct to Tarentum. This distance coin¬ 
cides with the site of a town (now destroyed) called 
Garagnone^ situated about midway between Spinaz- 
zolo and Poggio Orsino^ and nearly due E. of Venosa 
(Pratilli, Via Appia^ iv. 6. p. 478; Bomanelli, vol. ii 

р. 188). [E.H.B.] 

SILURA, an island of Britain, separated only by 

a narrow strait from the coast of the Dumnonii, who 
inhabited the most SW. point of Britannia. (Solin. 

с. 22.) It is probably the same island which Sul- 

picius Severus (il 51) calls Sylina, and seems to 
mean the Scilly Islands. [T. H. D.] 

SIXURES (SlAvpcr, Ptol. ii, 3. § 24), a powerful 
and warlike people in the W. part of Britannia Bo- 
mana, whose territory was bounded on the S. by the 
estuary of the Sabrina. The important tuwns of 
Isca and Venta belonged to them. Tacitus {Agr. 
11) calls them descendants of the Iberi of Spain, 
and states that they had emigrated from Ireland 
into Britain; but there seems to bo no foundation 
for this opinion. (Cf. Zeuss, Die Deutschmy p. 
202.) Although subjugated by the Romans, they 
caused them continual alarm; and they were the 
only people of Britain who, at a later period, main¬ 
tained their independence against the Saxons. 
(Bcda, Hist. Ecc. i. 12, seq.; cf. Tac. Ann. xii. 2, 
31; Plin. iv. 16. s. 30.) [T. H. D.] 

SIME'NA(5ljU77»'o; Eth. a town on the 

coast of Lycia, 60 stadia from Aperlae (Flin. v. 27 ; 
Steph. B. 8. V. ; Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. §§ 239,240, 
where it is called Somena, 7,6ixt\va. ; comp. Leake 
Asia Minory p. 188; Sprattand Forbes, Travels in 
Lycia, vol. i. p. 137, vol. ii. pp. 86,274.) [L. S.] 
SI'MENI. [Icenl] 

SIMEON. [Palaestina, p. 629, b.] 

SIMITTU {'ZipiaQov, Ptol. iv. 3. § 29), called by 
Pliny (v. 4. § 4) Simittuense Oppidum, a Roman 
colony in the interior of Numidia, on the road from 
Cirta to Carthago, 7 miles to the W. of Bulla Regia. 
{Itin. Ant. p. 43.) There were some mineral waters 
5 miles E. of the town {Tb.'). It lay on the site of 
the present Ain Semit, on the Qaed-et BuU, 2 leagues 
to the W. of Bull. [T. H. D.] 

SIMOIS (Siftdfis), a small river of Troas, having; 
its source in Mount Ida, or more accurately in Mount 
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Cotylus, which passed by llion, joined the Scamander 
below that city. This river is frequently spoken of 
in the Iliad, and described as a rapid mountain ton*ent. 
(//. iv. 475, V. 774, xii. 22, xxi. 308; comp. 
AB»c\iy\, A gam. 692; Strab. xiii. p. 597; Ptol. v. 
2. § 3; Steph. B. 8. v.\ Pomp. Mela, i, 18; Plin. v. 
33; and Scamander.) Its present name is Dum~ 
hrek Chai^ and at present its course is so altered that 
it is no longer a tributary of the Scamander, but 
flows directly into the Hellespont. [L. S.] 

SIMUNDU. [Taprobane.] 

SIMYLLA (2t/iuAAa, Ptol. vii. 1. § 6), a com¬ 
mercial entrepot on the western coast of llindostan^ 
in the district called ApiaKb. ^a^iv&v. It is noticed 
in the Periplus by the name of S^juuAAa, and was 
probably at or near Bassein^ a little N. of Bom- 
bay. ^ ^ [V.] ^ 

Sl'MYRA ('XL/xvpa), a maritime city of Phoenicia 
mentioned by Pliny in connection with Marathus 
and Antaradus, N. of Tripolis, Orthosia, and the 
river Eleutherus (v. 20). It is placed by Ptolemy 
between the mouth of the Eleutherus and Orthosia, 
and, if the figures can be trusted, 10' west of the 
former, 14' north; in the same latitude with Or¬ 
thosia (i. e, 34° 40'), but 40' east of it, which 
would seem either to imply an ignorance of the 
coast, or to intimate that Simyra lay at some dis¬ 
tance from the shore, and that the Eleutherus ran 
southward to the sea. Strabo says that it was oc¬ 
cupied .by the Aradians, together with the neigh¬ 
bouring Marathus (xvi. p. 753), apparently placing 
it north of the Eleutherus. In addition to what has 
been said under Marathus, and in confirmation of 
the identification there attempted, tlio following may 
be cited from Shaw, and will serve to illustrate the 
situation of Simyra: The ancient Marathus may 
bo fixed at some ruins near the Serpent Fotmtain, 
which make, with Jiou-wadde and Tortosa, almost 
an equilateral triangle. About 5 miles fnan the 
river Akker, and 24 to the SSE. of Tortosa, there 
are other considerable ruins known by the name of 
Simrah, with several rich plantations of mulberry 
and otlier fruit tiees growing in and round about 
them. These, from the v(;ry name and situation, 
can be no other tlian the remains of the ancient 
Simyra ... the seat formerly of the Zernarites. Pliny 
V. 20) makes Simyra a city of Coclesyria, and ac¬ 
quaints us that Mount Eibanus ended there to the 
northward; hut as Sumrah lies in the Jeune (i. e. 
the great plain), 2 leagues distant from that 
mountain, this circumstance will better fall in with 
Area, where Mount Libanus is remarkably broken 
off and discontinued.” {Travels^ pp. 268, 269.) The 
ruins of Area are 5 miles E. of Sumrah, and 2 leagues 
WSW. of Area is the Nahr-cl-Berd, the Cold 
Eiver, which Shaw and others identify with the Eleu¬ 
therus. It is manifest Ijovv irreconcilable all this 
is with Ptolemy and other ancient geographers. 
[Eleutherus; Orthosia; Marathus.] [G.W.] 
SINA. [Sena.] 

SINAE (ot %vai, Ptol. vii. 3, &c.), the ancient 
nation of the Chinese, whose land is first described 
by Ptolemy (1. c.) and Marcianus (p. 29, seq.), but 
in an unsatisfactory manner. Indeed, the whole 
knowledge of it possessed by the Greeks and Romans 
vested on the reports of individual merclianta who 
had succeeded in gaining admittance among a people 
who then, as in modem times, isolated themselves as 
much as possible from the rest of the world. For 
the assumption which Deguignes sought to es- 
tablish) that a political alliance was formed between 
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Rome and China, and that the emperor M. Aurelius 
Antoninus sent a formal embassy thither in the 
year 166, rests solely on the name of Yan-Tun, 
which that writer discovered in some ancient Chi- 
ne.^e annals, and must therefore bo regarded with 
great suspicion. (See Bolilen, dm Alie Indien^ i. 
p. 71.) According to the description of Ptolemy, 
the country of the Sinae extended very far to the S., 
and was connected with the E. coast of Africa by 
an unknown land, so that the Indian Ocean formed 
a large mediteiTanean sea. He does* not venture to 
define its eastern boundary, but finishes his account 
of the known earth with the 180th degree of longi¬ 
tude, without, however, denying that there w'ero 
tracts of unknown land still farther to the E. But 
Cosmas Indicopleustes (ap. Montfaucon, N. Coll. 
Putrum, ii. p. 337), who calls the country of the 
Sinae was the first who laid down its 

correct boundary by the ocean on the E. On the 
N. it was bounded by Serica, and on the S. and W. 
by India extra Gangem, from which it w’as divided 
by the river Aspitlira (probably the Bangpa-Kung') 
and tho Semanthine mountains. Thus it embraceii 
the southern half of China, and the eastern part of 
Further India, as Tongquin, Cochin-China, Cam^ 
boja, &c. Ptolemy mentions several large bays 
and promontories on tho coast. At the extreme 
NK. of the Indian Ocean, where the land of the 
Sinae abutted on Further India, was the great gulf 
(of Sia7n), wliich on tho coast of the Sinae was 
formed by the South Cape (rb Ndriov HKpop) 
(probably Cape Camhoja), and on the side of India 
by another large promontoiy (perhaps Cape lio* 
manUi). To the S. of South Cape, and between it 
and the Cape of the Satyrs (Sarupwi' &Kpov'), 
Ptolomy and Maicianu.s (p. 30) place another large 
l)ay called Theriodes (&rjpi(J^dt}5 KoXrros) ; and to 
the S. of the Cape of Satyrs, again, and between it 
and the mouth of tho river Cottiaris, tlie Bay of the 
Sinae (Sti/wv k6\ttos). These very vague and in¬ 
correct accounts do not permit us to decide with 
any confidence respecting the places indicated by 
Ptolemy; but it has been conjectured that the Cape 
of the Satyrs may have been Cape St. James, tho 
Theriodes Sinus the bay between it and the mouth 
of the river Camhoja or Maykiang, and the Bay of 
tlio Sinae tho gulf of Tongquin. Among the 
mountains of the country Ptolemy names only the 
Montes Semanthini (jXr}pap6ivhv 5pos),which formed 
its NW. boundary. Among the rivers indicated 
are the Aspithra (^AcririOpa), rising in the moun¬ 
tains just mentioned, to which we have already al¬ 
luded; the Ambastus ('Ap.^aaros'), probably the 
Camhoja, which fcdl into the Great Bay Wween 
the towns of Bramma and Rhabana; the Senos or 
Sainos (jZivos or Salros) more to the S.; and fur¬ 
ther still in the same direction the Cottiaris (Kor- 
rlapis), which emptied itself into the bay of the 
Sinae to the N. of the town of Cattigara. The last 
may perhaps be the Si Kiang, which discharges it¬ 
self at Canton. Respecting the nation of the Sinao 
themselves, we have no information, though Ptolemy 
mentions several subdivisions of them; as in the N. 
the Semanthini, on the like named mountains ; S. 
of them the Acadorae, with a town called Acadra, 
and again to tho S. the Aspithrae, on the Aspithra, 
and having a city of the same name as the riv’er. 
SE, of tho latter, on the Great Bay, and dwelling 
on the river Ambastus, were the Ambastae. Lastly, 
in a still more southern district between the bay of 
Theriodes and that of the Sinae, were the Aethiopcs 
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Ichthyophagi and the Sinae Ichthyophagi. Among 
the 8 cities mentioned by Ptolemy, namely, Bramma, 
Bhabana, Cattigara, Acadra, Aspithra, Cocconagra, 
Sarata, and Thinae or Sinae, the last was un¬ 
doubtedly the most important, and was regarded by 
him arid others as the capital of the nation. It has 
been conjectured to be TJmn^ in the province of 
Chensi^ or even Nankin itself. It may be remarked 
that the Sinae were anciently called Thinae (0ivai); 
though it is said that this form of their name only 
arose from the Arabic pronunciation of Sinae. (See 
Sickler, ii. p. 518; Gesenius,//e6. Lex. p. 788.) The 
next town in point of importance was Cattigara, 
which both Ptolemy and Marcianus regard as the 
chief place of trade. [Catiigaiia.] [T.H.D.] 
SINAI (Jtivci 6pos% the celebrated mountain of 
Arabia Potraea. It, however, lent its name to the 
whole peninsula in which it was situated, which 
must therefore first be described. It is formed by 
the bifurcation of the Bed Sea at its northern ex¬ 
tremity, and is bounded by the Ileroopoliticus Sinus 
(or Sea of Smz) on the west, and the Aelaniticus 
Sinus (the GulfofAkaba) on the east, ending in the 
Posidium Promontoriurn (Has Mohammed). At the 
nf)rthern extremity of the Sea of Suez stood Arsinoo 
(Suez), and Aelana(/4Ma), at the extremity of the 
gulf that bears its name. The caravan road of the 
great Uaj^ which joins these two towns, traverses a 
high table-land of desert, now called Et-Tih=i'‘'‘ the 
Wilderness of the Wandering,” part of ancient 
Idumaea. To the south of this road, the plateau 
of chalk formation is continued to Jebel Tih^ the 
fx4\wa opTj of Ptolemy, extending from the eastern 
to the western gulf, in a line slightly curved to the 
south, and bounded in that direction by a belt of 
sandstone, consisting of arid plains, almost without 
water or signs of vegetation. To this succeeds the 
district of primitive granite formation, which ex¬ 
tends quite to the southern capo, and runs into the 
Ckdf of Akaba on the cast, but is separated by a 
narrow strip of alluvial soil called EUKaa from the 
Sea of Suez. The northern part of the 2Hk is 
called in Scripture “ the wilderness of Paran” 
(Numb. xii. 16, xiii. 3, xxxii. 8, &c.), in which 
the^'Israelites abode or wandered during great part of 
the forty years; although Eusebius and St. Jerome, 
as will be presently seen, identify this last with the 
wilderness of Sin. This wilderness of Sin is com¬ 
monly supposed to be connected, in name and situa¬ 
tion, with Mount Sinai; but as the Israelites 
entered on the wilderness of Sin on leaving their en¬ 
campment by the Ited Sea, the next station to 
Elim (Exod. xvi. 1; Nunib. xxxiii. 10, 11), and 
traversed it between Elim and Rephidim, where 
they had apparently left it (Exod. xvil 1),—for 
Dophkah and Alush are inserted between the two in 
Numbers xxxiii. 12—14,— and yet had not arrived 
at Sinai (ver. 15; Exod. xvi. 1), it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether the identification rests on solid ground. 
Eusebius and St. Jerome, who distinguish between 
the deserts of Sin and Sinai, yet appear to extend 
the former too far eastward. “ The desert of Sin,” 
they say, extends between the Red Sea and the 
desert of Sina; for they came from the desert of Sin 
to Rephidim, and thence to the desert of Sinai, near 
Mount Sina, where Moses received the dispensation 
of the Law; but this desert is the same as that of 
Kaddes according to the Hebrew, but not according 
to the LXX.” The confusion indicated by this last 
remark may be explained by the observations, Ist, 
that Zin, which is a synonym “ for the wilderness of 
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Kadesh” (Numb. xx. I, xxxiii. 36), is identical 
in Greek with the Sin (i. e. 2iV); the 2 representing 
both the ^ (tsadi) of and the ^ (saraech) of 

r.Di and, 2dly, that instead of making Zin iden¬ 
tical with Kadesh, as it is in the Hebrew, the LXX. 
read so as to make “ the desert of Paran,” which 
they identify with “ the desert of Kadesh,” an in¬ 
termediate station between Sin and Mount Hor 
(Numb, xxxiii. 36, in LXX.) 

The wilderness of Sin, then, must be fixed to tlio 
northwest part of the granite district of the penin¬ 
sula between Serbal and the Bed Sea, while Zin is 
north of Ezion Geber, between it and Mount Hor,— 
the southern extremity in fact of Wady Musa^ or 
the Arahah^ north of Akaba. 

With respect to Sinai, it is difficult to decide be¬ 
tween the rival claims of the two mountains, which, 
in modern as in ancient times, have been regarded 
as the Mountain of the Law. The one is Serbal 
above-mentioned, situated towards the NW. ex¬ 
tremity of the granite district, towering with its five 
sharp-pointed granite peaks above the fruitful and 
agreeable oasis of Wady Pharan^ still marked by 
extensive ruins of tlie churclies, convents, and build¬ 
ings of the old episcopal town of Paran; the other 
between 30 and 40 miles south-east of Serbal^ in 
the heart of the granite district, where native tra¬ 
ditions, of whatever value, have affixed to the 
mountains and valleys names connected with the 
inspired narrative of the giving of the Law, and 
where the scenery is entirely in unison with the 
events recorded. Emerging from tlie steep and 
narrow valley NaJeba Jlaioa, whoso precipitous sides 
rise to the perpendicular height of 1000 feet, into 
the wide plain called Wady Miisay at the northern 
b.*ise of the traditionary Horeb, Bussegger describes 
the scene as grand in tlio extreme. “ Bare granite 
mountains, whose sumiriits reach to a height of more 
than 7000 Paris feet above the level of the sea; 
wonderful, 1 might say fabulous, forms encompass a 
plain more than a mile in length, in the background 
of which lies the convent of St. Calharino, at the 
fixit of Jebel Mma, between the holy Horeb on the 
west, and ICbcstimmi on the east.” In this valley, 
then, formed at the base of Horeb by what may be 
called a junction of the Wady-cr'-Rahah and Wady- 
esh-Sheikh^ but which, according to Bussegger’s ex¬ 
press testimony, bears in this place the native name 
of W(uJy Musa, ii\ust the children of Israel have 
encamped boiore Jcbel J/usa, whose inigged northern 
tennination, projected boldly into the plain, bears 
the distinctive name of Ras Sasdfah. Jebel Miisa 
rises to the height of 5956 Paris feet above the 
sea, but is far from being the highest of the group. 
Towering high above it, on the south, is seen the 
summit of Horeb, having an elevation of 7097 Paris 
feet, and south of that again Jebel Kaiherina. more 
than 1000 feet higher still (viz. 8168 Paris feet), 
all outtopped by Jebel-om-Shomer, the highest of 
this remarkable group, which attains an altitude of 
8300 Paris feet. Over against Jebel Miisa on the 
north, and confining the valley in that direction, is 
the spur of a mountain wliich retains in its name, 
Jebel Sena, a memorial of the ancient Scripture ap¬ 
pellation of the Mountain of the Law. To attempt 
anything like a full discussion of the questions at 
issue between the advocates of tlie conflicting tradi¬ 
tions or hypotheses, would be as inconsistent with the 
character of such an article as this, as with the 
limits which must be assigned it: a yeij few remarks 
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mast suffice. There seems, then, to be no question 
that the site of Horeb was traditionally known to the 
Israelites for many centuries after the Exodus (1 
King$f xix. 8); and if so, it is improbable that it 
was subsequently lost, since its proximity to Elath 
and Ezion Geber, which were long in their posses¬ 
sion, would serve to ensure the perpetuity of the 
tradition. It is worthy of remark that Josephus 
nowhere uses the name Horeb, but in the passage 
parallel to that above cited from the 1st book of 
Kings, as uniformly throughout his history, substi¬ 
tutes rh hvoLtov so far confirming the iden¬ 

tity of locality indicated by the two names, learnedly 
maintained by Dr. Lepsius, who holds Horeb to be 
an Amalekite appellative equivalent in signification 
with Sin, both signifying “earth made diy by 
draining off the water,” which earth he finds in the 
large mounds of alluvial deposit in the bed of Wady 
FaraUf at the northern base of Serhalj his Sinai. 
Buxtorf, however, cites rabbinical authorities for 
another etymology of Sinai, derived from the nature 
of the rock in the vicinity. (See Shaw's Travels^ 
4ta p. 443, and note 7.) Josephus does not in any 
way identify the site; but Eusebius and St. Jerome 
have been erroneously understood to describe Serbal 
under the name Sina, when they say that Pharan was 
south of Arabia, next to the desert of the Saracens, 
through which the children of Israel journeyed when 
they decamped from Sina (^Onomaat. s.v. PhararC); 
for they obviously confound the city of Paran with the 
wilderness mentioned in Numbers (xii. 16, xiii. 3); 
and the description is so vague as to prove only their 
ignorance, if not of the true site of the city Pharan 
(which they place 3 days east of Aila), at least of 
the utter want of all connection between this and 
the desert of Zin, which is Paran; and in this, as in 
other passages, on which much reliance has been 
placed in this discussion, it is clear that they are not 
writing from any local knowledge, but simply draw¬ 
ing deductions from the Scripture narrative (see 
e. g. Onomast. s. v. Raphadim), which we are per¬ 
haps equally competent to do. The earliest Chris¬ 
tian writer, then, who can be quoted as a witness to 
the true site of the “ Mountain of the Law ” is 
Cosmas Indicopleustes (circ. a. d. 530), who un¬ 
doubtedly describes Mount Choreb, in the Sinaic 
(desert ?), as near to Pharan, about 6 miles distant; 
and this Pharan must be the Pharan of the eccle¬ 
siastical annals, whose ruins at the foot of Mount 
Serbal have been noticed above. This then is direct 
historical testimony in favour of a hypothesis first 
started by Burckhardt in modem times, advocated 
by Dr. Lepsius, and adopted by Mr. Forster and 
others. But then it appears to be the only clear 
historical evidence, and must therefore be compared 
with that in favour of the existing tradition, which, 
as it is accepted in its main features by Drs. Robin¬ 
son and Wilson, Ritter, Mr. Stanley, and other emi¬ 
nent scholars, is obviously not unworthy of regard. 
That the present convent of St. Catharine was ori¬ 
ginally founded by the emperor Justinian (about 
A. D. 556), is as certain as any fact in history; and 
it is equally difficult to imagine that, at so short an 
interval after the journey of Cosmas, the remem¬ 
brance of the true Sinai could have been lost, and that 
the emperor or the monks would have acquiesced in 
what they knew to be a fictitious site; for the 
mountain had long been regarded with veneration by 
the monks, who, however, had erected no monastery 
before this time, but dwelt in the mountains and 
valleyB about the bush in which God appeared to 
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Moses (Eutychii AtmaJeSj tom. if. p. 163; comp. 
Procopius, De Aedificiis Justmiani, v. 8); so that 
when their monasteries are mentioned in earlier 
times, it is clear that the monastic cells only are to 
be understood. On the whole, then, the testimony of 
Cosmas can hardly avail against a tradition which 
was not originated, but only perpetuated, by the 
erection of Justinian's monastery. To this historical 
argument in favour of the existing traditions a topo¬ 
graphical one may be added. If Rephidim is cor¬ 
rectly placed by Dr. Lepsius and others at Wady 
Faran^ at the foot of Serbal^ it seems to follow in¬ 
contestably that Serbal cannot be Sinai; for what 
occasion could there be for the people to decamp 
from Rephidim, and journey to Sinai, if Rephidim 
were at the very base of the mount ? (j&axwf. xix. 
1, 2). Dr. Lepsius feels the difficulty, and attempts 
to remove it by insinuating that the sacred narra¬ 
tive is not to be implicitly trusted. That Horeb is 
mentioned in connection with Rephidim is certainly 
a palpable difficulty {Exod. xviii. 1—6), but in a 
choice of difficulties it is safer to adopt that which 
does least violence to the sacred text. 

By far the strongest argument in favour of the 
identity of Serbal with Sinai is to be found in the 
celebrated inscriptions with which the rocks on that 
mountain and in the surrounding valleys are covered. 
Not that anything can be certainly determined from 
these mysterious records, while the art of deciphering 
them is still in its infancy. The various theories 
respecting them cannot here be discussed; the works 
containing them are referred to at the end of the 
article: but it may be well to put on record the 
whole of the earliest testimony concerning them, and 
to offer for their elucidation an observation suggested 
by an early writer which has been strangely over¬ 
looked in this discussion. It is an interesting theory 
of Cosmas Indicopleustes, that the Israelites, having 
been instructed in written characters in the Deca¬ 
logue given in Horeb, were practised in writing, as 
in a quiet school, in the desert for forty years: 
“ from whence it comes to pass,” he proceeds, “ that 
you may see in the desert of Mount Sinai, and in 
all the stations of the Hebrews, all the rocks in 
those parts, which have rolled down from the moun¬ 
tains, engraven with Hebrew inscriptions, as I my¬ 
self, who journeyed in those parts, testify; which 
certain Jews also having read, interpreted to us, 
saying that they were written thus. ‘The pil¬ 
grimage (Airepais) of such an one, of such a tribe, 
in such a year, and such a month,’—as is frequently 
written in our hostelries. For they, having newly 
acquired the art, practised it by multiplying writing, 
so that all those places are full of Hebrew inscrip¬ 
tions, preserved even unto this time, on account of 
the unbelievers, as I think; and any one who wishes 
can visit those places and see them, or they can in¬ 
quire and learn concerning it that I have spoken 
the truth.” (Cosmas Indicopleustes, de Mundo^ lib. 
V. apud Montfaucon, CoUectio Nova Patnm^ tom. ii. 
p. 205.) On this it may suffice to remark, that 
while it is certain that the characters are neither the 
original nor later Hebrew,— i. e. neither Phoenician 
nor Chaldaic,—still the Jews in Cosmas’s company 
could decipher them. We know that they are for 
the most part similar to the ancient Arabian 
(the Hamyaritic or Hadramfitic) character, with 
which the whole region in the south of the Arabian 
peninsula teems. If, then, Mr. Forster’s ingenious 
and very probable conjecture of the identity of the 
rock-hewn inscription of Hissn Qhordb with that 
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t^pied by Abderakhman from the southern coast of 
Arabia, preserved and translated by Schultens, be 
correct, it will follow that the old Adite character 
was decipherable even two centuries later than the 
date assigned to Gosmas, who could scarcely have 
failed to discover the Christian origin of these in> 
Bcriptions, if they had been really Christian. Indeed 
it may well be questioned whether any Christians 
could have been sufficiently conversant with this an¬ 
cient character to use it as freely as it is used on 
the rocks of the peninsula. Certainly if the hypo¬ 
thesis of this place having been resorted to as a 
place of pilgrimage by tlie pagan tribes of Arabia, 
and BO having acquired a sanctity in the very 
earliest times, could be established, the fact might 
furnish a clue to the future investigation of this 
deeply interesting subject, and, as Ritter has sug¬ 
gested, might serve to remove some difficulties in the 
Sacred Narrative. Now the journal of Antoninus 
Placentinus does in fact supply so precisely what 
was wanting, that it is singular that his statement 
has attracted so little notice in connection with the 
Sinaitic inscriptions; which, however, ho does not 
expressly mention or even allude to. But what we 
do learn from him is not unimportant, viz., that be. 
fore the time of Isllim, in “ the ages of ignorance,” 
as the Mohammedans call them, the peninsula of 
Mount Sinai was a principal seat of the idolatrous 
superstition of the Arabians; and that a feast was 
held there in honour of their miraculous idol, which 
was resorted to by lshmaelite.s, as ho calls them, 
from all parts; the memorial of which feast seems 
still to be preserved by the Bedawin. (Burckhardt, 
Syriay pp. 5G6, .567.) Now when it is remembered 
that the eastern commerce of Greece and Rome, 
conducted by the Arabs of Yemen and Hadramant^ 
must have brought their merchants and sailors to 
the vicinity of this ancient saiictuaiy at Arsinoe or 
at Elana, the pilgrimage becomes almost a matter 
of course; and the practice which we know prevailed 
in their own countiy of gra\1ng their memorials 
with an iron pen in the rock for ever, was naturally 
adopted by them, and imitated by the Christian 
pilgrims in after times. Undue stress has been laid 
on the frequency of the inscriptions about Serbaly 
contrasted with their rarity about Jehel Musa ; but it 
should be remembered that they are executed almost 
entirely in the soft sandstone which meets the 
granite on and around Serbaly but which is scarcely 
found in the interior, where the hard, primitive rock 
did not encourage the scribbling propensities of the 
travellers, as the softer tablets in the more western 
part, where the blocks of trap-stone (which are also 
largely interspersed with the granite, and which 
present a black surface without, but are lemon- 
coloured within) were studiously selected for the 
inscriptions, which, in consequence, come out with 
the effect of a rubricated book or illuminated manu¬ 
script, the black surface throwing out in relief the 
lemon-coloured inscriptions. 

This account of the peninsula must not be con¬ 
cluded without a brief notice of the very remarkable 
temple of Sarbut-eUChddem, and the stelae which 
are found in such numbers, not only in the temple, 
but in other western parts of the peninsula, where 
large masses of copper, mixed with a quantity of 
iron ore, were and still are found in certain strata of 
the sandstone rocks along the skirts of the prime¬ 
val chain, and which gave to the whole district the 
name still found in the hieroglyphics, Maphat, the 
copper land,” which was under the particular pro* 
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tection of the goddess Hathor, Mistress of Maphat 
The temple, dedicated to her, stands on a lofty sand¬ 
stone ledge, and is entirely filled with lofty stelae, 
many of them like obelisks with inscriptions on both 
sides; so crowded with them in fact, that its walls 
seem only made to circumscribe the stelae, although 
there are several erected outside it, and on the ad¬ 
jacent hills. The monuments belong, apparently, to 
various dynasties, but Dr. Lepsius has only specially 
mentioned three, all of the twelfth. The massive 
crust of iron ore covering the hillocks, 250 yards 
long and 100 wide, to tlie depth of 6 or 8 feet, and 
blocks of scoriae, prove that the smelting furnaces of 
the Egyptian kings were situated on these airy 
heights; but the caverns in which the ore was 
found contain the oldest effigies of kings in exist¬ 
ence, not excepting the whole of Egypt and the 
pyramids of Gizek, 

The chief authorities for this article, besides those 
referred to in the text, are Niebuhr (Voyage en 
ArabiCyVol. i. pp. 181—204); Seetzen (72ewe», vol, 
iii. pp. 55—121). For the physical history and 
description of the peninsula, Russegger is by far the 
fullest and most trustworthy authority (ReiseUy vol, 
iii. pp. 22—58). Dr. Robinson has investigated the 
history and geography of the peninsula, with his 
usual diligence (Travels, vol. i. §§ 3, 4. pp/ 87—• 
241); and Dr. Wilson has added some important 
observations in the way of additional information or 
correction of his predecessor (Lands of the Bible, 
vol. i. chapters vi.—viii. pp. 160—275). Lepsius’s 
Toifjr from Thebes to the Peninsula of Sinai 
(Letters, pp. 310—321, 556—562), which has been 
translated by C. II. Cottrell (London, 1846), argues 
for Serial as the true Mountain of the Law; and his 
theory has been maintained with great learning and 
industry by Mr. John Hogg (Remarks on Mount 
Serial, tfc. in Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature^ 1849). The graphic description of the 
country from Mr. A. P. Stanley’s pen is the latest 
contribution to the general history of the penin¬ 
sula (Sinai and Palestine, 1856). The d<*cipher- 
ment of the inscriptions has been attempted by the 
learned Orientalists of Germany, Gesenius, Roediger, 
Beer, and others (Ch. Bunsen, Christianity and 
Mankind, vol. iii. pp. 231—234); and Mr. Forster 
has published a vindication of his views against the 
strictures of Mr. Stanley on his original work (The 
Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai, 1851; 
The Israelitish Authorship of the Sinaitic Inscrip-’ 
tions, 1856). [G. W.] 

SINCHI, a sub-division of the Sarmatian tribe of 
the Tauri. (Amin. Mar. xxii. 8. § 33.) [T. H. D.] 

SINDA (:S(rSa ; Rth. Sindensis), a town which 
seems to have been situated on the western frontier 
of Pisidia, in the neighbourhood of Cibyra and the 
river Caularis (Liv. xxxviii. 15 ; Strabo, xii. p. 
570, xiii. p. 630). Stephanus B. (s. v, ^ivbia), who 
speaks of Sindia as a town of Lycia, is probably 
alluding to the same place. (Comp. Hierocl, p. 680; 
Polyb. ExcerpL de Leg. 30.) Some writers have 
confounded Sinda with Isionda, which is the more 
surprising, as Livy mentions the two as different 
towns in the same chapter. (Leake, Asia Minor, 
p. 152.) [L. S.] 

SINDA SARMATIOA (2Ua ndpri, Ptol. v. 9. 
§ 8), a town or village in Asiatic Sarmatia, in the 
territory of the Sindi, with an adjoining harbour 
(%ubtKhs \ifjAiy, Ptol. Ib.), 180 stadia E. of the 
mouth of the Bosporus Cimmepus at Corocondama, 
and, according to Arrian (Per. P. Eux. p. 19), 500 
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fitadia from Panticapaenm, and 300 from the Holy 
Harbour. But, according to Pliny, who calls it 
Civitas Sindica (vi. 6. s. 5), it was 67 miles from 
the latter. It lay apparently on the lake of Coro- 
condametis. According to Scylax (p. 31) Sinda 
was a Greek colony; though Mela, who calls it 
Sindos (i. 19), regards it, with less probability^ as 
a sea-port founded by the Sindi themselves. (Comp. 
Strab. xii. p. 496; Scymn. Fr. v. 1.54.) 

2. A town of the Sindi, on the W. coast of the 
Sinus Magnus, or on the E. coast of the Aurea 
Chersoncsus in India extra Gangem, between the 
mouths of the Dorias and Daonas. (Ptol. vii. 2. § 
7; Steph. B. p. 602.) [T. H. D.J 

SINDI Herod, iv. 2S), a people in 

Asiatic Sarmatia, on • the E. coast of the Pontus 
Euxinus and at the foot of the Caucasus, in the 
district called Sindice. (Herod. 1. c.; llipponax. p. 
71, ed. Welck,; Ilellanic. p. 78; Dionys. Per. 681; 
Steph. B. p. 602 ; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8. § 41, &c.) 
Besides the sea-port of Sinda, other towns belonging 
to the same people were, Hermonassa, Gorgippia, I 
and Aborace. (Strab. xi. p. 49.5.) They had a 
monarchical form of government (Polyacn, viii. 55), 
and Gorgippia was the residence of their kings. 
(Strab. i. c.) Nicolaus Dama.scenus (p. IGO, cd. 
Orell.) mentions a peculiar custom which they had 
of throwing upon the grave of a deceased person as 
many fish as the number of enemies whom he had 
overcome. Their name is variously written, and 
Mela calls them Sindones (li. 19), Lucian (Tox. 
65), SipSiat'ol. Eichwald (Ait Geogr, d. Kasp. M. 
p. 356) liolds them to have been a Hindoo colony. 
(Comp. Bayer, Acta Vetrop.\x. p. 370; St. Croix, 
Mem. de VAc. des InsiT. xlvi. p. 403; Larcher, ad 
Jlerod. vii. p. 506; Ukert, vol. iii. pt. 2. p. 494, i 
&c.) [T. H. D,] 

SPNDICE Strab. xi. pp. 492, 495, &c.), 

the tract of country inhabited by the Sindi, which, 
according to Scylax (p. 31), lay between that 
belonging to the Maeotae, on the Pal us Macotis, .and 
that of the Cercetae (the modern Cherkas), and 
which must therefore be sought at or near the 
peninsula of Taman. According to Strabo (xi. p. 
492) it reached to the Achaci, and extended in a 
southerly direction from the Hypanis. [T. II. D.] 
SINDOCANDA (2»/5oKd)/5a, Ptol. vii. 4. § 3), a 
city in the middle of the W. coast of Taprobane, 
belonging to the people called Sandocandae. Hence 
it has been conjectured, either that the name of the 
town should be changed into Sandocanda, or that 
the people should be called Sindocandae. [T. H. D.] 
SINDOMANA (:iivd6fxaj/a, Strab. xv. p. 701), a 
town on the lower course of the Indus, and in the 
neighbourhood of the island of PatUilene. (Comp. 
Arrian, Anab. vi. 15; Diod. xvii. 102; Curtius, 
ix 8, 13, 17.) [T.II.D.] 

SINDUS (^hbos, Herod, vii. 123; Steph. B. a.r.), 
a maritime town of Mygdonia in Macedonia, between 
Therme (Thessalonica) and Chala.stra. [E. B. J.] 
SINGA (Slyya, Ptol. v. 15. § 10), a city of the 
Syrian province of Commagene, to the N. of Dolicho, 
and situated on the river Singas (lb. § 9), (now the 
Sensja'), which had its source iu Mount Pieria and 
flowed to the NW. till it fell into the Euphrates to 
the S. of Samosata. [T. H. D.] 

SINGAMES (Xiyydfnjs, Arrian, Per. P. Eux. 
p. 10), a navigable river of Colchis, which entered 
the Pontus Euxinus 210 stadia N. of the Cobus, 
and 120 stadia S£/ from the Tarsuros. (Plin. vi. 
4. 8. 4.) Now the Oaingiri. [T. H. D.] 
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SI'NGARA (ri "Zlyyapa^ Dion Cass, xviii. 22), 
a strongly fortified post at the northern extremity of 
Mesopotamia, which for awhile, as appears from 
many coins still extant, was occupied by the Romans 
as an advanced colony against the Persians. Its 
position has not been clearly defined by ancient 
writers, Stephanus B. calling it a city of Arabia, 
near Edessa, and Ptolemy placing it ou the Tigris 
(v. 18. § 9). There can, however, be no doubt that 
it and the mountain near it, called by Ptolemy 6 
Xiyyapas Upos (v. 18. § 2), are represented at the 
present day by the district of the Smgdr. It ap¬ 
pears to have been taken by Trajan (Dion Cass. 
Ixviii. 22); and as the legend on some of the coins 
reads ATP . CEH . KOA . CINPAPA . and bears 
the head of Gordian on the obverse, it appears to 
have formed a Roman colony under the emperors 
Severus and Gordian. It was the scene of a celebrated 
nocturnal conflict between Constantins and Sapor, 
the king of Persia, the result of which was so un¬ 
satisfactory that both sides claimed the victory. 
(Amin. Marc, xviii. 6; Eutrop. x. 10; Sext. Ruf. 
c. 27.) Still later, under the reign of Julian, it is 
recorded that it underwent a celebrated siege, and at 
length was carried by the Persians by storm, though 
gallantly defended by the townspeople and two le¬ 
gions. (Amm. Marc. xx. 6.) The country around 
it is stated by Ammianus and Theophylactus to have 
been extremely arid, which rendered it equally diffi¬ 
cult to take or to relieve from a distance. ■ [V-] 
SINGIDA'VA (StyylSana, Ptol. iii. 8. § 8), a 
town in the interior of Dacia, between the rivers Ty- 
sia and Aluta, mvtDora on the Marosch. [T.H.D.] 
SINGIDU'NUM ('Xiyyi(v)bovvoyf or ^lylvbovvovy 
Ptol. iii. 9. § 3), a town in Moesia Superior, at tlie 
spot where the Savus falls into the Danubius, and 
on the main road along the banks of the latter river, 
opposite to the town of Taurunum (Semlin) in Pan- 
nonia. (/tin. Ant. p. 132; Itin. Eieroaol. p. 563.) 
By Procopius (de Aed. iv. 6. p. 287) it is called 
SiyyrjScoy. It was .a fortress, and the head-quarters 
of the Legio iv. Flavia Felix (Not. Imp.), the 
modern Belgrade. [T. U. D.] 

SPNGILI or SINGILIS, a town of Hispania 
Baetica. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3.) It lay near Caslillon 
or Valsequilla^ and D’Anville (i. p. 39) identifies it 
with Puente de don Gonzalo. Concerning its ruins 
and inscriptions, see Florez, Eap. Sagr, ix. p. 42, 
xii. 20; Morales, p. 21. [T. H. D.J 

SINGITICUS SINUS. [Smaus-J 
Sl'NGONE (2 o'7<5»'i?), a town of the Quad! in 
the .south-east of Germany, mentioned by Ptolemy 
(ii. 11. § 30), but otherwise unknown. [L. S.J 
STNGULIS, a tributary river of the Baetis, navi¬ 
gable as far up as Astigi. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3<) Now 
the Xenil. [f: H. IX] 

SINGUS (S^ryos, Herod, vii. 122; Thuo, T. 18; 
Bockh, Corp. Inacr. vol. i. p. 304; Ptol. iii. 13. § 11; 
Steph. B. 8.V.-, Plin. iv. 17; £th. 5t77a7oi), a town 
of Sitlionia in Macedonia, upon the gulf to which it 
gave its name, Sinoiticus Sinus CHiyytrtKhs 
udKiros, Ptol./. c.; Gulf of A'ghion (?rotf), iden¬ 
tified with Sykia, probably a corrupted form of the 
old name. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 
153.) [E.B.J.] 

SINIAR, a district of Babylonia, which is men¬ 
tioned in Genesis under the title of the “ land of 
Shinar.” It is noticed under the name of 'Xevvakp 
rrjs "BaSvKtavlas by Histiaeus of Miletus, quoted by 
Josephus (AnL Jud. i. 6) and Eusebius (Praepar, 
Evang. ix. 15; comp. Gen. xi. 2; TsawA, xi. 11; 
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V. 11). It would seem to comprehend espe¬ 
cially the great plain land of Babylonia, as dis¬ 
tinguished from Assyria and Elymais (Gen, xiv. 1), 
and probably extended to the junction of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, if not as far as the Persian gulf. 
Some have, without reason, confounded it with Sin- 
gara, the modern Singdr. [V.] 

SIN IS a lioman colony in the district of 

Melitene in Armenia Minor. (Ptol. v. 7. § 5.) The 
place is not mentioned by any other writer, but it is 
possible that it may be the same place as the one 
which Procopius (de Aed. iii. 4) simply calls 
KoActfvla. [L. S.] 

SINNA. 1. (%vva, Ptol. v. 18. §§11, 12), the 
name of two towns in Mesopotamia, one on the S. 
declivity of Mount Masius, the other more to the 
SE., on the Tigris. 

2. (jZivvd^ Strab. xvi. p. 755), a mountain for¬ 
tress in Lebanon. [T. 11. D.] 

SINO'NIA (Zannone), was tlie name given in 
ancient times to the smallest of the three islands 
known as the hole di Ponza, It is situated about 
6 miles to the NE, of Pontia (Poiiza)^ the principiil 
island of the group (Plin. iii. 6. s. 12; Mel. ii. 7. § 
18). , rE.H.B.] 

SINO'PE (SivftjTTT) : Eth. ^Sii^ooireus), the most 
important of all the Greek colonies on the coast of 
tlie Euxine, was situated on a peninsula on the coast 
of Paphlagoniu, at a distance of 700 stadia to tlie j 
east of Cape Carambis (Strab. xii. p. 546 ; Marcian, 
p. 73 ; Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 775.) It was a very 
ancient place, its origin being referred to the Argo¬ 
nauts and to Sinope, the daughter of Asopus. 
(Apollon. Rhod. ii. 947 ; Val. Place, v. 108.) But 
the Sinopians themselves referred the foundation of 
their city to Autolycus, a companion of Heracles, and 
one of the Argonauts, to whom they paid heroic 
honours (Strab. 1. c.). But thi.s ancient town was 
small and powerless, until it received colonists from 
Miletus. The Milesians were in their turn di.s- 
possessed by the Cimmerians, to wliom Herodotus (iv. 

12) seems to assign the foundation of the city; 
but when the Cimmerians were driven from Asia 
Minor, the Ephesians (in b. c. 632) recovered posses- 
sk»n of their colony. (Scymn. 204, foil.; Anonym. 
Peripl. P. E. p. 8.) The leader of the first Milesian 
colony is called Ambron, and the leaders of the 
second Cous and Critines; though this latter state¬ 
ment seems to be a mistake, as Plustathius and 
Stephanus B. (s. u.) call the founder Critius, a native 
of Cos. After this time Sinope soon rose to great 
power and prosperity. About the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian War the Sinopians, who were then 
governed by a tyrant, Timesileon, received assist¬ 
ance from the Athenians ; and after the expulsion of 
the tyrant, 600 Athenian colonists were sent to 
Sinope (Pint, Pericl. 20). At the time of the 
retreat of the Ten Thouf-and under Xenophon, Sinope 
was a wealthy and flourishing city, whose dominion 
extended to the river Halys, and which exercised 
great influence over the tribes of Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia, independently of its colonies of Cerasus, 
Ootyora, and Trapezus. It was mainly owing to 
the assistance of the Sinopians, that the return¬ 
ing Greeks wore enabled to procure ships to convey 
them to Hevacleia(Xcnoph. Anab. v. 5. § 3; Arrian, 
Peripl, P. E,p, 17; Diod. Sic. xiv. 30, 82; Amm. 
Marc. xxii. 8). Strabo also acknowledges that the 
fleet of the Sinopians held a distinguished position 
among the naval powers of the Greeks; it was 
mistress of the Euxine as fur as the entrance 
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of the Bosporus, and divided with Byzantium the 
lucrative tunny fisheries in that sea. In tlie time 
of Ptolemy Soter, Sinope was governed by a prince, 
Scydrothemis, to whom the Egyptian king sent an 
embassy. (Tac. Ilist. iv. 82, foil.) Its great 
wealtli, and above all its excellent situation, excited 
the cupidity of the kings of Pontus. It was first 
assailed in b. c. 220, by Mithridates IV., the great¬ 
grandfather of Mithridates the Great. Polybius 
(iv. 56), who is our principal authority for this 
event, describes the situation of Sinope in the follow¬ 
ing manner : It is built on a peninsula, which 
advances out into the sea. The isthmus which 
connects the jieninsula with the mainland is not 
more than 2 stadia in breadth, and is entirely 
barred by the city, which comes up close to it, but 
the remainder of the peninsula stretches out towards 
the sea. It is quite flat and of easy access from the 
town; but on the side of the sea it is precipitous 
all around, and dangerous for ves.sels, and presents 
very few spots fit for eftecting a landing. This de¬ 
scription is confirmed by Strabo (xii. p. 545), for he 
says that the city was built on the neck of the 
peninsula; but he adds, that the latter was girt all 
around witii rocks hollowed out in the form of 
basins. At high water these basins were filled, 
and rendered the shore inaccessible, especially as 
the rocks were everywhere so pointed that it was 
impossible to walk on them with bare feet. The 
Sinopians defended themselves bravely against 
Mithridates, and the timely aid of the Rhodians in 
the end enabled them to compel the agressor to 
raise the siege. Pharnaccs, the successor of 
Mithridates IV., was more successful. He attacked 
the city unexpectedly, and finding its inhabitants 
unprepared, easily overpowered it, n. c. 183. From 
this time Sinope became the chief town, and the 
residence of the kings of Pontus. (Strab. 1. c.; 
Polyb. xxiv. 10.) Mithridates, surnamed Euergetes 
the successor of Pharnaccs, was assassinated at 
Sinope in b. c. 120 (Strab. x. p. 477). His son, 
Mithridates the Great, was born and educated at 
Sinope, and did much to embellish and strengthen 
his birthplace: lie formed a harbour on each side of 
the isthmus, built naval arsenals, and constructed 
admirable reservoirs for the tunny fisheries. After 
his disaster at Cyzicus, the king intrusted the 
command of the gaiTison of Sinope to Baechides, 
who acted as a cruel tyrant; and Sinope, pressed both 
from within and from’ without, was at last taken 
by Lucullus, after a brave resistance. (Strab. 1. c.; 
Plut. Lucull. 18; Appian, Bell. Mithr, 83; 
Memnon, in Phot. Cod. p. 238, ed. Bckker.) Lu¬ 
cullus treated the Sinopians themselves mildly, 
having put the Pontian garrison to the sword; and 
he left them in possession of all their works of art, 
which embellished the city, with the exception of 
the statue of Autolycus, a work of Sthenis, and the 
sphere of Billarus. (Strab. Plut. ll. cc,; Cic, pro Leg. 
Man. 8.) Lucullus restored the city to its ancient 
freedom and independence. But wJien Pharnaccs, 
the son of Mithridates, had been routed at Zela, 
Caesar took Sinope under his protection, and esta¬ 
blished Roman colonics there, as we must infer from 
coins bearing the inscription Col. Jul. Caes. Felix 
Sinope. In the time of Strabo Sinope was still a 
large, splendid, and well fortified city; for he 
describes it as surrounded by strong walls, and 
adorned with fine porticoes, squares, gymnasia, and 
other public edifices. Its commerce indeed declined, 
yet the tunny fisheries formed an inexhaustible 
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Ronrce of revenne^ \?hich maintained the city in a 
tolerable etate of prosperity. It possessed «- 
tensive suburbs, and numerous villas in its vicinity 
(Strab. I 0 .; Plin. vi. 2). From Pliny's letter’s 
(x, 91), it appears that the Sinopians suffered some 
inconvenience from the want of a good supply of 
water, which Pliny endeavoured to remedy by a 
grant from the emperor Trajan to build an aqueduct 
conveying water from a distance of 16 miles. In 
the time of Arrian and Marcian, Sinope still con¬ 
tinued te be a flourishing town. In the middle ages 
it belonged to the empire of Trebizond, and fell into 
the hands of the Turks in A. i). 1470, in the reign 
of Mohammed II. Sinope is also remarkable as the 
birthplace of several men of eminence, such as 
Diogenes the Cynic, Baton, the historian of Persia, 
and Diphilus, the comic poet. 

Near Sinope was a small island, called Scopelus, 
around which large vessels were obliged to sail, be¬ 
fore they could enter the harbour; but small craft 
might pass between it and the land, by which means 
a circuit of 40 stadia was avoided (Marcian, p. 72, 
&c.) The celebrated Sinopian cinnabar 
fAl\T 0 Sf hivuKU or 7 ^) was not a product 

of the district of Sinope, but was designated by this 
name only because it formed one of the chief articles 
of trade at Sinope. (Groskurd on Strabo, vol. ii. 

. 457, foil.) The imperial coins of Sinope that are 
nown, extend from Augustus to GalUenus. (Sestini, 
Num. Vet. p. 63; Basche, Lex. Num. iv. 2. p. 1105, 
foil.) ' 

Sinope, now called Sinah, is still a town of some 
importance, but it contains only few remains of its 
former magnificence. The wall across the isthmus 
has been built up with fragments of ancient archi 
tecture, such as columns, architraves, &c., and the 
same is found in several other parts of the modem 
town; but no distinct ruins of its temples, porticoes, , 
or even of the groat aqueduct, are to be seen. (Ha¬ 
milton, Jiesearchee, vol. i. p. 306, &c.) [L. S.] 

SINO'RIA (Jiivopia, Strab. xii. p. 565), a town 
on the frontier of Armenia Major, a circumstance 
which gave rise to a pun of the historian Theophanes 
who wrote the name JSiUvdpia. The place is no 
doubt the same as the one called Sinorega by Appian 
{Mithrid. 101), by Ammianus Marcellinus (xvii. 7) 
oynhorium, by Ptolemy (v. 7. § 2) Sinibra or Sinera, 
aod in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 208) Sinervas. 
The pun upon the name made by Theophanes seems 
to show that the form Sinoria, which Strabo gives, is 
the correct one. The town was a fortress built by 
Mithridates on the frontier between Greater and 
Lesser Armenia; but assuming that all the different 
names mentioned above are only varieties or cormp- 
tions of one, it is not easy to fix the exact site of 
the town, for Ptolemy ^md the Antonine Itinerary 
place it to the south-west of Satala, on the road 
from this town to Melitene, and on the Euphrates, 
while the Table, calling it Sinara, places it 79 miles 
to the north-east of Satala, on the frontiers of Pontus; 
but there can be no doubt that the Sinara of the 
Table is alt(^ther a different place from Sinoria, 
and the site of the latter place must be sought on 
the banks of the Euphrates between Satala and 
Melitene, whence some identiiy it with Murad Chai 
and others with Seni Belu [L. S.] 

SINOTIUM. [Synodium.] 

SlNSll (SlviTtot, Ptol. iii. 8. § 5), a people in the 
a of Dacia. [T.H.D] 

SINTl (Thnc. ii. 98; Steph.B. s.v .; Liv. xlii. 51), 
a Thracian tribe who occupied the district lying 
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between the ridge called Cercine and the right' or 
W. bank of tlie Strymon, in the upper part of the 
course of that river, which was called from thence 
SiNTiCB (SiVTMc^, Ptol. iU. 13. § 30). When 
Macedonia was divided into four provinces at the 
Boman conquest, Sintice was associated with Bisaltia 
in the First Macedonia, of which Amphipolis was the 
capital (Liv. xlv. 29). It contained the three towns 
Heracleia, Paroecopolib, Tristolus. [E.B.J.l 
SINTIES. [Lemnos.] 

SINUESSA or 'XivSiatra: Eth. 

voveacrrivSs, Sinuessanus: Mondragone), a city of 
Latium, in the more extended sense of the name, 
situated on the Tyrrhenian sea, about 6 miles N. of 
the mouth of the Vultumus. It was on the line of 
the Via Appia, and was the last place where that 
great highroad touched on the sea-coast. (Strab. v. 
p. 233.) It is certain that Sinuossa was not an an¬ 
cient city; indeed there is no trace of the existence 
of an Italian town on the spot before the foundation 
of the Boman colony. Some authors, indeed, men¬ 
tion an obscure tradition that there had previously 
been a Greek city on the spot which was called 
Sinope ; but little value ciin be attached to this 
statement. (Liv. x. 21; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) It is 
certain that if it ever existed, it had wholly dis¬ 
appeared, and the site was included in the territory 
of the Ausonian city of Vescia, when the Romans 
determined to establish simultaneously the two colo¬ 
nies of Mintm-nae and Sinuessa on the Tyrrhenian 
sea. (Liv. x. 21.) The name of Sinuessa wa* 
derived, according to Strabo, from its situation on 
the spacious gulf (Sinus), now called the Oulf of 
Gaeta, (Strab. v. p. 234.) The object of esta¬ 
blishing these colonies was chiefly for the purpose of 
securing the neighbouring fertile tract of country 
from the ravages of the Samnites, who had already 
repeatedly overrun the district. But for this very 
reason the plebeians at Rome hesitated to give their 
names, and there was some difficulty found in carry¬ 
ing out the colony, which was, however, settled in 
the following year, b. c. 296. (Liv. x. 21; Veil. 
Put. i. 14.) Sinuessa seems to have rapidly risen 
into a place of importance; but its territory was 
severely ravaged by Hannibal in b. c. 217, whose 
cavalry carried their devastations up to the very 
gates of the town. (Liv. xxii. 13, 14.) It subse¬ 
quently endeavoured, in common with Mintumae and 
other “ coloniae maritimae,” to establish its exemp¬ 
tion from furnishing military levies; but this was 
overruled, while there was an enemy with an army 
in Italy. (Id. xxvii. 38.) At a later period (b. c. 
191) they again attempted, but with equal ill suc¬ 
cess, to procure a similar exemption from tbe naval 
service. (Id. xxxvi. 3.) Its position on tbo Appian 
Way doubtless contributed greatly to the pros-*; 
perity of Sinuessa; for the same reason it is fie^ 
quently incidentally mentioned by Cicero, and we, 
learn that Caesar baited there for a night on his 
way from Brundusium to Rome, in b. o. 49.‘ (Cic. 
ad Att. ix. 15, 16, xlv. 8, ad Fam. xii. 20.) It is 
noticed also by Horace on his journey to Brnndu- 
sium, as the place where he met with his friends 
Varius and Virgil. {Sat. i. 5. 40.) The fertility 
of its territory, and especially of the neighboaring 
ridge of the Mons Massicus, so celebrated for its wineSi 
must also have tended to promote the prosperity of 
Sinuessa, but we hear little of it under the Boman 
Empire. It received a body military colonists, 
apparently under the Triumvirate (JJb. Col p. 
237), but did not retain the rank oK a Colonia, 
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is termed by Pliny as well as the Liber Coloniarum 
only an “ oppidum,” or ordinary municipal town. 
(Plin. iii. 5. 8 . 9; Lib. Col. 1. c.) It was the fur« 
thest town in Latium, as that term was understood 
in the days of Strabo and Pliny, or “ Latium adjec- 
tum,” as the latter author terms it; and its territory 
extended to the river Savo, which formed the limit 
between Latium and Campania. (Strab. v. pp. 219, 
231, 233; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Mel. ii. 4. § 9.) At 
an earlier period indeed Polybius reckoned it a 
town of Campania, and Ptolemy follows the same 
classification, as he makes the Liris the southern 
limit of Latium (Pol. iii. 91; Ptol. iii. 1. § 6); but 
the division adopted by Strabo and Pliny is probably 
the most correct. The Itineraries ail notice Sinuessa 
as a still existing town on the Appian Way, and 
place it 9 miles from Minturnae, which is, however, 
considerably below the truth. (/<m. p. 108; 
Jtin. Hier. p. 611; Tab. Petti.) The period of its 
destruction is unknown. 

The ruins of Sinuessa are still visible on the sea- 
coast just below the hill of Mondragoney which 
forms the last underfall or extremity of the long 
ridge of Monte Mimico. The most important are 
those of an aqueduct, and of an edifice which ap¬ 
pears to have been a triumphal arch ; but the 
whole plain is covered with fragments of ancient 
buildings. (Cluver. Ital. p. 1080; Romanelli, vol. 
iii. p. 486.) 

At a short distance from Sinuessa were the baths 
or thermal springs called Aquae Sinukssanae, 
which appear to have enjoyed a great reputation 
among the Romans. Pliny tells us they wore 
esteemed a remedy for barrenness in women and for 
insanity in men. They are already mentioned by 
Livy as early as the Second Punic War; and though 
their fame was eclipsed at a later period by tho-se of 
Baiae and other fashionable watering-places, they 
still continued in use under the Empire, and were 
resorted to among others by the emperor Claudius. 
(Liv. xxii. IS; Tac. Jnn. xii. 66; Plin. xxxi. 2. s. 
4.) It was there, also, that the infamous Tigellinus 
was compelled to put an end to his own life. (Tac. 
J/ist. i. 72; Pint. OtA. 2.) The mild and warm 
climate of Sinuessa is extolled by some writers as 
contBbuting to the effect of the waters (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 66); hence it is called “Sinuessa tepens” by 
Silius Italicus, and “mollis Sinuessa” by Martial. 
(Sil. Ital. viii. 628; Mart. vi. 42.) The site of the 
waters is still called / Bagni^ and the remains of 
Roman buildings still exist there. [E. H. B.] 
SINUS AD GRADUS or AD GRADUS. [Fossa 
Mariana.] 

SION, M. originally the name of a 

particular fortress or hill of Jerusalem, but often 
in the poetical and prophetic books extended to 
the whole city, especially to the temple, for a 
reason which will presently be obvious. Sion pro¬ 
per has been always assumed by later writers to 
be the SW. hill of Jerusalem, and this has been 
taken for granted in the article on Jerusalem 
[Jerusalem, p. 18]. The counter hypothesis of 
a later writer, however, maintained with great 
learning, demands some notice under this head. 
Mr. Thrupp (Antient Jenwafem, 1855) admits the 
original identity of Sion and the city of David, but 
believes both to have been distinct from the upper 
city of Josephus, which latter he identifies with the 
modem Sion, in agreement with other writers. The 
transference of the name and position of Sion he 
dates as far back as the return from the Babylonish 
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captivity, believing that the Jews had lost the tra¬ 
dition of its identity with the city of David; so 
that, while they correctly placed the latter, they 
erroneously fixed the former where it is still found, 
viz., at the SW. of the Temple Mount, which mount 
was in fact the proper “ Sion,” identical with “ the 
city of David; ” for it is admitted that the modern 
Sion is identical not only with that recognised by 
the Christian (he might have added the Jewish) in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem, and by all Christian (anrl 
Jewish) pilgrims and travellers from the days of 
Constantine, but with the Sion of the later Jewish 
days, and with that of the Maccabees. The elabo- 
j rate argument by which it is attenipted to remove 
I this error of more than 2000 years’ standing from 
the topography of Jerusalem, cannot here be stated, 
much less di.scussed; but two considerations may l>e 
briefly mentioned, which will serve to vindicate for 
the SW. hill of the city the designation which it has 
enjoyed, as is granted, since the time of the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity. One is grounded on the language 
of Holy Scripture, the other on Josephus. Of the 
identity of the original Sion with the city of David, 
there can be no doubt. Mr. Thrupp (pp. 12, 13) 
has adduced in proof of it three conclusive passages 
from Holy Scripture (2 Sam. v. 7; I Kings, viii. I; 

1 Chron. xi. .5). It is singular that he did not 6(>e 
that the second of these passages is utterly irrecon¬ 
cilable with the identity of the city of David with the 
Temple Mount; and that his own attempt to recon¬ 
cile it with his theory, is wholly inadequate. Ac¬ 
cording to that theory Mount Sion, or the city of 
David, extended from the NW. angle of the present 
Haram, to the south of the same enclosure; and the 
tombs of David, which were certainly in the city of 
David, he thinks might yet be discovered beneath 
the .south-western part of the Haram (p. 161). That 
the temple lay on this same mount, between these 
two points, is not disputed by any one. Now, not to 
insist upon the difficulty of supposing that the 
thre.shing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, where the 
temple was undoubtedly founded (2 Chron. iii. 1), 
lay in the very heart of the city of David, from 
which David had expelled the Jebusites, it is demon¬ 
strable, from the contents of the second passage 
above referred to, that the temple was in no sense in 
the city of David; for, after the completion of the • 
temple, it is said in that and the parallel passage (2 
Chron. v. 2, 5, 7) that Solomon and the assembled 
Israelites brought up the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord out of the city of David, which is Sion, into 
the temple which he had prepared for it on what 
Scripture calls Mount Moriah (2 Chron. \\i. 1). 
Again, in 2 Samuel, v. 6—9, we have the account 
of David’s wresting “ the stronghold of Sion, the same 
is the city of David,’’ out of the hands of the Jebu¬ 
sites; after which “ David dwelt in the fort, and 
called it the city of David.” Josephus, in recording 
the same events, states that David “ laid siege to 
Jerusalem, and took the lower city by assault, while 
the citadel still held out.” (AnL vii. 3. § 2.) Thi.s 
citadel is clearly identified with the upper city, both 
in this passage and in his more detailed description 
of the city, where he says “ that the hill upon which 
the upper city was built was by far the highest, and 
on account of its strength was called by King David 
the fortress” {<f>povpiop). Jud. v. 4. § 1.) 

We are thus led to a conclusion directly opposite to 
that arrived at by Mr. Thrupp, who says that “ the 
accounts in the books of Samuel and Chronicles re¬ 
present David as taking the stronghold of Sion first 
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and the Jebusite city afterwards; Josefihus repre- 
HontH him as taking the lower city first, and after¬ 
wards the citadel. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that in Josephus’s view, Sion was the lower city, 
and the Jebusite city the citadel; ” for a comparison 
of the 7th with the 9th verse in 2 Sanu v., and of 
the 5th with the 7th verse in 1 Chron. xi. can leave 
no doubt that the intermediate verses in both pas¬ 
sages relate to the pailiculars of occupation of Sion, 
wJiich particulars are narrated by Josephus of the 
occupation of the upper city, here called by him by 
the identical name used by the sacred writer, of the 
“ castle in which David dwelt; therefore they called 
it the city of David;" and this tppoitpiov of Josephus 
is admitted by Mr. Thrupp to be the upper city (p. 
50, note 2). That the name Sion was subsequently 
used in a much wider acceptation, and applied par¬ 
ticularly to the sanctuary, is certain; and the fact is 
easily explained. The tent or tabernacle erected by 
David for the reception of the ark was certainly on 
Mount Sion, and in the city of David (2 Sam, vi. 
12; 1 Chron. xv. 1, 29), and therefore in all the 
language of his own divine compositions, and of the 
other Psalmists of the conclusion of his and the 
commencement of Solomon’s reign, Sion was properly 
identified with the sanctuary. What could be more 
natural than that, when the ark was transferred to 
the newly-consecrated temple on the contiguous hill, 
which was actually united to its former resting- 
place by an artificial embankment, the signification 
of the name should be extended so as to comprehend 
the Temple Mount, and continue the propriety and 
applicability of the received phraseology of David’s 
and Asaph’s Psalms to the new and permanent 
abode of the most sacred emblem of the Hebrew 
worship? But to attempt to found a topographical 
argument on the figurative and frequently elliptical 
expressions of Psalms or prophecies is surely to 
huild on a foundation of sand. It was no doubt in 
onler not to perplex the topography of Jerusalem by 
the use of ecclesiastical and devotional terminol(^y 
that Josephus has wholly abstained from the use 
of tl)e name Sion. [0. W,] 

SIPH or ZIPH (LXX. Alex. Z{<p, Vat. 

Eth. ZicpaTos), a city of the tril>e of Judah, men¬ 
tioned in connection with Maon, Carmel, and Juttah 
(^Josh. XV. 55). Tlio wildemess of Ziph was a 
favourite hiding-place of David when concealing 
himself from the malice of Saul. (1 Sam. xxiii. 14, 
26, xxvi. 1; Psalm liv. title.) This wilderness of 
Ziph was contiguous to the wilderness of Maon (I 
Sam. xxiii. 25); and this Maon is connected with 
Carmel in the history of Nabal and Abigail (xxv. 2), 
The three names are still found a few miles south of 
Hebron, as A/me/, J/dirt, Ziph. The ruins lie on 
a low ridge between two small wadys, which com¬ 
mence here and run towards the Dead Sea. “ There 
is hei*e little to be seen except broken walls and 
foundations, moat of them of unhewn stone, but in¬ 
dicating solidity, and covering a considerable tract of 
ground. Numerous cisterns also remain.” (Robinson, 
Bibl. Rea. vol. ii. p. 191). Ziph is placed by St. Je¬ 
rome 8 miles E. of Hebron (S. would be move correct), 
and the desert of Ziph is frequently mentioned in tlie 
annals of the recluses of Palestine, while the site of 
the town was identified by travellers at least three 
centuries ago. (FUi’er,/iwernriwm, p. 68.) [G.W.] 
SIPHAE or TIPHA Thuc. iv. 76; Scy- 

lax, p. 15; Steph. B. ».v.\ Ptol. iii. 15. § 5; Plin. 
iv. 3. 8. 4; Ti'^, Pans. ix. 32. § 4; Eth, Ti^oTor, 
a town of Bocotia, upon the Corinthian 
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gulf, which was said to have derived its name fi-oirt 
Tiphys, the pilot of the Argonauts. In the time of 
Paosanias the inhabitants of Siphue pointed out the 
spot where the ship Argo anchored on its return 
from its celebrated voyage. The same writer men¬ 
tions a temple of Hercules at Siphae, in whose 
honour an annual festival was celebrated. (Puns. 
l.c.) Thucydides (/.c.), Apollonius Rhodius (i. 105), 
and Stephanas B. (ja. v. 2l<pai) describe Siphae as a 
dependency of Thespiae; and it is accordingly placed 
by Mliller and Kiepert at Alikes, But Leake draws 
attention to tlie fact that Pansanias describes it as 
lying W. of Thisbe; and he therefore places it at 
port Sardndi, near the monastery dedicated to St. 
Taxiarches, where are the remains of a small Hel¬ 
lenic city. On this supposition the whole of the 
territory of Tliisbe would lie between Thespiae and 
Sipliae, which Leake accounts for by the superiority 
of Thespiae over all the places in this angle of 
Boeotia, whence the whole country lying upon this 
part of the Corinthian gulf may have often, in com¬ 
mon acceptation, been called the Thespice. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 515.) 

SIPHNOS or SIPHNUS (Xapros: Eth. 

Siphno Gr., Sipkanto Ital.), an island in the 
Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, lying SE. of 
Seriphos, and NE. of Melos. Pliny (iv. 12. s. 22. 
§ 66) describes it as 28 miles in circuit, but it is 
considerably larger. The same writer says that th« 
island was originally called Merope and Acis; its 
ancient name of Merope is also mentioned by Ste¬ 
phan us B. (s. t>.). Siphnos was colonised by lonians 
from Athens (Herod, viii. 48), wlience it was said 
to have derived its name from Siphnos, the son of 
Sunius. (Steph, B. s. r.) In consequence of their 
gold and silver mines, of which remains are still 
seen, the Siphnians attained great prosperity, and 
were regarded, in the time of Polycrales (b.c. 520), 
tts the M'ealthiest of all the islanders. Their trea¬ 
sury at Delphi, in which they deposited the tenth of 
the produce of their mines (Pans, x, 11. § 2), waa 
equal in wealth to the treasuries of the most opulent 
states; and their public buildings were decorated 
with Parian marble. Their riches, however, exposed 
them to pillage; and a party of Samian exiles, in 
the time of Poly crates, invaded the island, and levied 
a contribution of 100 talents. (Herod, iii. 57, 58.) 
The Siphnians were among the few islanders in the 
Aegaean who refused tribute to Xerxes, and they 
fought with a single ship on the side of the Greeks 
at Salamis. (Herod, viii. 46, 48.) Under the 
Athenian supremacy the Siphnians paid an annual 
tribute of 3600 drachmae. (Franz, Elem. Ephjr. 
Gr. n. 52.) Their mines were afterwards less pro¬ 
ductive ; and Pausanias (/. c.) relates that in con - 
sequence of the Siphnians neglecting to send the 
tenth of their treasure to Delphi, the gods destroye<l 
their mines by an inundation of the sea. In the 
time of Strabo the Siphnians had become so poor 
that Mtpviou aorrpdyoKoy became a proverbial ex¬ 
pression. (Strab. X. p. 448; comp. Eustath. ad 
JEwnya. Per. 525; Hesych. s.v. l,i(pvios 
The moral character of the Siphnians et^ low; 
and hence to act like a Siphnian (Xitpyid^aiy) was 
used as a term of reproaciu (Steph. B.; Suid.; 
Hesych.) The Siphnians were celebrated in an¬ 
tiquity, as they are in the present day, for their 
skill in pottery. Pliny (xxxvi. 22. § 159, Sillig) 
mentions a particular kind of stone, of which drink¬ 
ing cups were made. This, according to Fiedler, 
was a species of talc, and is probably intended by 
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Stepbanus B. wbeu be speaks of Xi<putop irorri- 
piov. 

Sipbnoe possessed a city of tbe same name (Ptol. 
iii. 15. § 31), and also two other towns, Apollonia 
and Minoa, mentioned only by Stephanas B. The 
ancient city occupied the same site as the modern 
town, called Kastron or Seraglio^ which lies upon 
the eastern side of the island. There are some re¬ 
mains of the ancient walls; and fragments of marble 
are found, with which, as we have already seen, the 
public buildings in antiquity were decorated. A 
range of mountains, about 3000 feet in height, runs 
across Siphnos from SE. to NW.; and on the high 
ground between this mountain and the eastern side 
of the island, about 1000 feet above the sea, lie five 
neat villages, of which Stam*i is the principal. These 
villages contain from 4000 to 5000 inliabitants; 
and the town of Kastron about another 1000. The 
climate is healthy, and many of the inliabitants 
live to a great ago. The island is well cultivated, 
but does not produce sufficient food for its popu¬ 
lation, and accordingly many Siphnians are obliged 
to emigrate, and are found in considemble numbers in 
Athens, Smyrna, and Constantinople. (Tournefort, 
Voyage^ ifc. vol. i. p. 134, seq. transl.; Fiedler, 
Reist, vol. ii. p. 125, seq.; Boss, Rtise auf den 
Griech, Inselfi, vol. i. p. 138, seq.) 



SIPIA, in Gallia, is placed by the Table on a 
route from Condate (Rennes) to Juliomagus(.4 ngers). 
The distance from Condate to Sipia is xvi. and this 
distance brings us to a little river Seche at a place 
called Vi-sechey the Vi being probably a corruption 
of Vadum. The same distance xvi. measured from 
VL-seche brings us to Coinbaristum (Comftre) on the 
road to Angers. But see the article Combaristum, 
The Seciie is a branch of the Vilaine (D’Anville, 
Notkey 4'c.). [G. L.] 

SIPONTUM, or SIPUNTUM, but in Greek al- 
ways SIPUS (iScwoOs -ovuros : Eth. 'Zrtrovvrios, Si- 
pontinus; Sta Maria di Siponto), a city of Apulia, 
situated on the coast of the Adriatic, immediately S. 
of the great promontory of Garganus, and in the 
bight of the deep bay formed by that promontory 
with the prolongation of the coast of Apulia, (Strab. 
vi. p. 284.) This bay is now called the Gtd/ of 
Manfredoniay from the city of that name which is 
situated within a few miles of the site of Sipontum. 
The Cerbalus, or Cervaro^ and the Catkklaro fall 
into this bay a short distance S. of Sipontum, and 
form at their mouth an extensive lagune or salt¬ 
water pool ((rropoKifivij^ Strab. 1. c.), now called the 
Pantano Salso, Like most places in this part of 
Apulia the foundation of Sipontum was ascribed to 
Diomed (Strab. 1. c.): but with the exception of this 
vague and obscure tradition, which probably means 
no more than that the city was one of those belonging 
to tlie Daunian tribe of Apulians, we have no ac¬ 
count of its being a Greek colony. The name is 
closely analogous in form to others in this pait of 
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Italy (Hydruntum, Butuntum, &c.): and its Greek 
derivation from arjirla, a cuttle-fish (Strab. /.c.), is 
in all probability fictitious The Greek form Sipus, 
is adopted also by the Roman poets. (Sil. Ital. viii. 
633; Lucan, v. 377.) The only mention of Sipontum 
in history before the Roman conquest is that of its 
capture by Alexander, king of Epirus, about b. c. 
330. (Liv. viii. 24). Of the manner in which it 
passed under the yoke of Rome we have no account; 
hut in B. c. 194 a colony of lioman citizens vras 
settled tliere, at the same time that those of Salemum 
and Buxentum were established on the other sea. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 45.) The lands assigned to the colo¬ 
nists are said to have previously belonged to the 
Arpani, which renders it probable that Sipontum 
itself had been merely a dependency of that city. 
The new colony, however, does not seem to have 
prospered. A few years later (b.c. 184) we are 
told that it was deserted, probably on account of 
malaiia; but a fresh body of colonists was sent 
there (Liv. xxxix. 22), aud it seems from this time 
to have become a tolerably flourishing town, and was 
frequented as a seaport, though never rising to any 
great consideration. Its principal trade was in 
corn. (Strab. vi. p. 284; Mel. ii. 4. § 7; Plin. iii. 
11. 8. 16; Ptol. iii. 1. § 16; Pol. x. 1.) It is, how¬ 
ever, mentioned apparently as a place of some im¬ 
portance, during the Civil Wars, being occupied 
by AI. Antonius in n. c. 40. (Appian", B. C. v. 
56; Dion Cass, xlviii. 27.) We learn from in¬ 
scriptions that it retained its municipal govern¬ 
ment and magistrates, as well as the title of a 
colony, under the Roman Empire (Mommsen, Jnscr. 
R. N. 927—929) ; and at a later period Paulus 
Diaconus mentions it as still one of the urbes 
satis opulentaeof Apulia. (P.Diac. Hist. Lang. ii. 
21.) Lucan notices its situation immediately at the 
foot of Mount Garganus (“ subdita Sipus montibus,” 
Lucan, v. 377). It was, however, actually situated 
in the plain and immediately adjoining the marshes 
at the mouth of the CandelarOy which must always 
have rendered the site unhealthy; and in the middle 
ages it fell into decay from this cause, till in 125U 
Manfred king of Naples removed all the remaining 
population to a site about a mile and a half further 
N., where he built a new city, to which he gave the 
name of Manfredonia. No ruins of the ancient city 
are now extant, but the site is still marked by an 
ancient church, which bears the name of Sta Maria 
di Siponto, and is still termed the cathedral, the 
archbishop of Manfredonia bearing officially the 
title of Archbishop of Sipontum. (Craven’s Southern 
Toury p. 67; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 209.) The name 
of Sipontum is found in the Itineraries (Itin. Ant. 
p. 314; Tab. Pent.), which give a line of road pro¬ 
ceeding along the coast from thence to Barium, 
passing by the Salinae at the mouth of the Pal us 
Salapina, and therefore following the narrow strip of 
beach which se}>arated that lagune from the sea. 
There is still a good horse-road along this beach; but 
the distances given in the Itineraries are certainly 
corrupt. [E. H. B.] 

Sl'PYLUS (:Slirv\os), a mountain of Lydia be¬ 
tween the river Hermns and the town of Smyrna; It 
is a branch of Mount Tmolus, running in a north¬ 
western direction along the Hermus. It is a rugged, 
much torn mountain, which seems to owe its present 
form to violent convulsions of the earth. The 
mountain is mentioned even in the Iliad, and was 
rich in metal. (Horn. II. xxiv. 615; Strab. i. p. 68, 
xii. p. 579, xiv. p.680.) On the eastei-n slope of the 
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mountain, there once existed, accordin/j to tradition, 
an ancient city, called Tantalis, afterwards Sipylua, 
the capital of the Maeonians, winch was believed 
to have been swallowed up by an eartliquake, and 
plunged into a crater, afterwards tilled by a lake, 
which bore the name of Sale or Saloe (Strab. i. p. 58, 
xii. p. 579; Steph. B. s. v.; Plin. v. 31; Paus. vii. 
24. § 7). Pliny relates that the spot once bccupied 
hy Sipylus was successively occupied by other towns, 
which he calls Archaeopolis, Colpe and Ixbado. 
Paiisanias (v. 13. § 4) calls the lake the marsh of 
Tantalus, and adds that his tmnb was conspicuous 
near it, and tliat the throne of Pelops was shown on 
the summit of the mountain above the temple of 
(Cybele) Plastene. The tops of the houses of Sipylus 
were believed to have been seen under the water for 
some time after (Paus. vii. 24. § 7); and some 
modem travellers, mistaking the ruins of old Smyrna 
for those of Sipylus, imagine that they liave dis¬ 
covered botli the remains of Sipylus and the tomb of 
Tantalus. Chandler ( Trm^els in A sin Minor^ p. 331) 
thought that a small lake of limpid water at the 
north-eastern foot of Mount Sij)ylus, not far from a 
sepulchre cut in the rock, might be the lake Sale; 
but Hamilton {Researches, i. p. 49, foil.) has shown 
that the lake must be sought for in the marshy 
district of Manissa. 

In speaking of Mount Sipylus, wo cannot pass over 
the story of Niobe, alluded to by tlie po€t.s, who is 
said to have been metamorpho.sed into stone on that 
mountain in her grief at the los.s of her children. 
(Horn. II. xxiv. 614; Soph. Antig. 822; Ov. Met 
vi, 310; Apollod. iii. 5 ; Pau.s, viii. 2, § 3.) Pausanias 
(i. 21. § 6) relates tliat he himself went to Mount 
Sipylus and saw the figure of Niobe formed out of 
the natural rock; wlicn viewed clo.se he saw only 
tlie rock and precipices, but nothing resembling a 
woman either weeping or in any other posture; but 
standing at a distance you fancied you saw a woman 
in tears and in an attitude of grief. This phantom 
of Niobe, says Chandler (p. 331), whose observation 
ha.s been confirmed by subsequent travellers, may be 
defined as an effect of a certain portion of light and 
shade on a part of Sipylu.s, perceivable at a particular 
point of view. Mount Sipylus now bears the name 
of Snhoundji Dagh or Sipuli J)agh, [L. S.] 

SIRACELLAE {Itin. Ant p. 332 ; Ih. p. 333, 
Siracelle; It llier. p. 602, Sirogellae ; Tab. Pent 
Syra.scella 0 ; and in Geog. liav. iv. 6, and v. 12, Sy- , 
rascelc), a place in Thrace, on the road from Trajan- 
opelis to Callipolis, and on the main road to Constan- 
linople. Its distance from Trajanopolis is variou.sly 
given in the Itin. Ant., and the readings of the MSS. 
liitfer,— one stating the distance to bo as much as 
.59,000 paces, another as little as 50,000. Accord¬ 
ing to Mannert (vii. p. 205), its site is near the 
miMlern Cfiachan or Rmgneur (?)of P. Lucas {Trois 
Voy. p. 47); but Richard places it near Zema, and 
Lapie near Mafgara or Migalgara; the uncertainty 
of the Itinerary above mentioned being probably the 
cau.se of this discrepancy. [.J. K.] 

SIRACE'NE. [Si HOC.] 

SIRACE'NI (tipaKiqvoi, Ptol. v. 9. §§ 17, 19), a 
great and mighty people of Asiatic Sannatia on the 
east shore of the Maeotis, beyond the Rlia and on 
tlie Achardeus, in the di.strict called by Strabo (xi. 
504) Siraoene. They appear under various names. 
Thus Strabo (xi. p. 606) and Mela (i. 19) call 
them Siraccs; Tacitus {Ann. xii. 15, seq.) Siraci pn 
Strabo, xi. p. 492, 3<pa#co/); nnd in an in.scription 
(Bikkli, ii. p, 1009) we find the form hpix<^t. 
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They were governed by their own kings, and tlie 
Romans were engaged in a war with them, A. d. 50. 
(Tac. /. c.; Strab. id. p. 504.) [T. H. D.] 

SIRAE or SEIRAE. [Psophis.] 

SIRAE, in Macedonia. [Sikis.] 

SIRANGAE {Jtip&Yyai or ^ripdyyai, Ptol. iv. 6. 
§ 17), a tribe in the interior of Libya. [T. II. D.J 
SJRBES. [Xanthus.] 

SIRBI. [Skubi.] 

SIRBITUM, a city of Aethiopia, above which the 
mountains cease, and at a distance of 14 days’ sail 
from Meroe. (Plin. vi. 30. s. 35.) From these 
particulars Mannert (x. pt. i. p. 171) i.s induced to 
regard it as the modern Senaar. [T. H. D.] 
SIKBO'NIS LACUS {^ ^ipicopts or ^ipiwviSos 
Xlpf-yr), Herod, ii. 6; Diodor. i. 30; Ptol. iv. 5. §§ 12, 
20; Strab. i. pp. 50, 65, xvii. 760—763; 2ip€(t)P, 
Steph. B. a. v.; Plin. v. 12. s. 14: Sehaket-Bardoil), 
was a vast tract of morass, the centre of whicli 
formed the Sirbonian lake, lying between the eastern 
angle of the Delta, the Isthmus of Suez, Mount 
Ciisius, and the Mediterranean .sea. With the latter 
it was at one |/me connected by a natural channel 
{rh ^Kpfyiua), running through bars of quicksand 
and shingle {rh fidpaSpa)^ which separated the sea 
from the morass. The limits of the Serbonian bog 
have, however, been much contracted in later ages 
by the elevation of the sea-borde and the drifting 
of the sands, and the bake is now of inconsiderable 
extent. The Sirbonian region is celebrated in liis- 
tory for having been the scene of at least the partial 
destruction of the Persian army in b. c. 350, when 
Dai ins Ochus was leading it, after the storming of 
Sidon, to Aegypt, in order to restore the authority of 
Persia in that kingdom. Diodorus (i. 30) lias pro¬ 
bably exaggerated the serious disaster into a total 
annihilation of the invading host, and Milton {P, h. 
ii. 293) has adoj)ted the statement of Diodorus, 
when he speaks of 

- that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Darniatu and Mount Casius old 
Where armies whole Jmve sunk.” 

The same Persian army, liowever, afterwards took 
Pelusiuin, Buhastis, and other cities of the Delta. 
The base of the Deltaic triangle of Aegypt was 
reckoned by Herodotus (ii. 6) from the bay of Plin- 
thine to the lake of Serbonis. [W. B. I).] 

SIHENU'SAE I'NSULAE. [Minkuvae Pho- 
montohium]. 

SIRICAK, a place in Cappadocia on the road 
from Comana to Melitene, and 24 miles NW. of the 
first. {Itin. Ant pp. 210,211.) According to 
Lapie, near tlie Benhodagh. [T. H. D.] 

SIRIO, in Gallia, is placed by the Itins. on a road 
from Burdigala {Bordeaux^ to Aginnum {Agen), 
The distance is probably corrupt in the Table, which 
places Sirio x. from Bordeaux; for the true distance 
is XV. or xvi. Gallic leagues. D’Anville fixes Sirio 
(the Ptmt de Siron) near the point where the small 
river S/Von or Ciron yyins the Garonne on the left 
bank. ‘ [G. L.] 

SIRIS {Xipis: Eth, 'Xiptrj)s, but also S(p?rof; 
Sirites), an ancient city of J^lagna Graecla, situated 
at the mouth of the river of the same name flowing 
into the Tarentine gulf, and now called the Sinno. 
There is no doubt that Siris was a Greek colony, 
and tliat at one time it attained to a groat amount 
of wealth and prosperity; but its history Is extremely 
obscui-e and uncertain. Its first origin was general!/ 
ascribed to a Trojan colony ; and, as a proof of this, 
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an ancient statue of Minerva was shown there which 
claimed to be the true Trojan Palladium (Strab. vi. 
p. 264; Lycophr. A lex. 978 —985). Whatever may 
have been the origin of this legend, there seems no 
doubt that Siris was originally a city of the Chones, 
the native Oenotrian inhabitants of this part of Italy 
(Strab. 1. c.). A legend found in the Ktymologicon 
(s. V. according to which the city derived its 

name from a daughter of Morges, king of the Siculi, 
evidently points in the same direction, as the Morgetes 
also were an Oenotrian tribe. From these first settlers 
it was wrested, as we are told, by a body of Ionian 
colonists from Colophon, who had lied from tlrcir 
native city to avoid the dominion of the Lydians. 
(vStrab. I.C.; Athenae. xii. p. 523.) The period of 
this eiriigration is very uncertain; but it appears 
probable that it must have taken place not long after 
the capture of the city by Cyges, king of Lydia, 
alxmt 700 — 690 b. c. Archilochus, writing about 
660 li. u., alludes to the fertility and beauty of the 
district on the banks of the Siris; and though the 
fragment preserved to us by Athenaeus does not ex¬ 
pressly notice the existence of the ci/y of that name, 
yet it would apj^ear from the expressions of Athenaeus 
that tlie poet certainly did mention it; and the fact 
of this colony liaving been so lately established there 
was doubtless the cause of his allusion to it (Archil. 
({jK Athcn. xii. p. 523). On the otlier hand, it seems 
clear from the account of the settlement at Meta- 
pontum (Strab. vi. p. 265), that the territory of Siris 
wa.s at that time still unoccupied by any Greek 
colony. We may therefore probably place the date 
of the Ionian settlement at Siris betw’een 090 and 660 
li. c. Wo are told that the Ionic colonists gave to the 
city tlie. name of Polieum (noXleiov, Strab. vi. p. 264; 
Stepli. B. s. V. "Xipii); but the ap|>ellatioii of Siris, 
which It derived from the river, and which seems to 
have becMi often given to the whole district (P, 2tpis^ 
used as equivalent to ij ^ipirti), evidently prevailed, 
and is the only one met with in common use. Of 
the histoiy of Siris we know literally nothing, except 
the general fact of its prosjKU'ity, and that its citizens 
indulged in habits of luxury and effeminacy that 
rivalled those of their neighbours the Sybarites. 
(A'vhen. xii. p. 523.) It may be received as an ad¬ 
ditional proof of their opulence, that Damasus, a 
citizen of Siris, is noticed by Herodotus among the 
suitors for the daughter of Clei.sthene.s of Sicyon, 
about 580—560 b. <;., on which occasion Siris and 
Sybaris among the cities of Italy alone furnished 
(ilainiants. (Herod, vi. 127.) This was probably 
about the period that Siris was at the height of its 
prosperity. But an Ionian city, existing as it did in 
the mid.st of the powerful Achaean colonies, must 
naturally have been an object of jeulou.sy to its 
neighbours; and hence wo are told that the Meta- 
pontines. Sybarites, and Crotoniats formed a league 
against Siris ; and the war that ensued ended in the 
capture of the city, which appears to have been 
followed by the expulsion of the inhabitants (Justin. 
XX. 2). The date of the destruction of Siris cannot 
be fixed with any approach to certainty; it was 
probably (i/ler 550 b. c., and certainly preceded the 
fall of its rival Sybaris in b. c. 510. Its niin appears 
to have been complete, for we meet with no sub¬ 
sequent mention of the city, and the territory is 
8()oken of as open to colonisation at the time of the 
Persian War, b. c. 480. (Herod, viii. 62.) 

Upon that occasion we learn incidentally that the 
Athenians considered themselves as having a claim 
of old standing to the vacant district of the Sirites, 
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and even at one time thought of removing thither 
with their wives and families. (Herod. L c.) The 
origin of this claim is unknown ; but it seems pretty 
clear that it was taken up by the Atlienian coloni.sts 
who established themselves at Thurii in b. c. 443, 
and became the occasion of hostilities between them 
and the Tarentines. These were at length terminated 
by a compromise, and it was agreed to found in com¬ 
mon a fre.sh colony in the disputed territory. This 
appears to have been at first established on the .site 
of the ancient city, but was soon after transferred to 
a spot 3 miles distant, where the now colony received 
the name of lieracleia, and soon rose to be a flourish¬ 
ing city. (Strab. vi. p. 264; Diod. xii. 36.) [Heha- 
CLKiA.] According to Strabo, Siris still continued 
to exist as the port or naval station of Heracleia ; 
bub no other mention of it is found, and it is not clear 
whether Strabo himself meant to 8[jeHk of it as still 
subsisting in his day. No remains of it are extant, 
and the exact site doe.s not appar to have been de¬ 
termined. But it may be i)laced on the left bank of 
the river Siri.s (now called the Sinmi), at or near its 
mouth ; a position which W'ell accords with the dis¬ 
tance of 24 stadia (3 miles) from Heracleia, the re¬ 
mains of which arc visible at rolicoro^ near the river 
the ancient Aciris, [Hkkaci.kia.] 

The river Siris is mentioned by Lycopbron (^Alex. 
082), as well as by Archilochus in a passage already 
cited {ap. A them. xii. p. 523); but the former author 
calls it SiViS, and its modern name of Smno would 
seem to be derived from an ancient period ; for we 
find mention in the Tabula of a station 4 miles from 
Heracleia, the name of which is written Semnum, 
probably a corruption for Ad Simnum or vSinnmn. 
The Siris and Aciris are mentioned in conjunction 
by Pliny as W'ell as by Strabo, and arc two of the 
most considerable streams in Lucania. (Plin. iii. 11, 
s. 15; Strab. vi. p. 264.) The name of the former 
river is noticed also in connection with the fir.st great 
battle between Pyrrhus and the Romans, b. c. 2S(), 
which was fought upon its banks (Pint. Vyrrh. 16). 
It ba.s been absurdly confounded by Florus and Oro- 
sius with the Liris in Campania. (Flor. i. 18. § 7 ; 
Oro.s. iv. 1.) 

The fertile district of the Siritis (^ Sipiriy or 
SrtpiTty) is a poition of the level tract or strip of 
plain which borders the gulf of Tarentum from the 
neighbouiliood of Kocca Iv^periale to the mouth of 
the Bradano. This plain .stretches inland from the 
mouth of the Sinno to the foot of the hill on which 
stands the modem city of Tursi, about 8 miles from 
the sea. It is a tract of extraordinary natural fer¬ 
tility, but is now greatly neglected, and, hi common 
writli all this coast, desolated liy malaria. [E. 11. B.] 

SIRIS, SIRAE, SERRHAE (Si'piy, Herod, viii. 
115; Sirae, Liv. xlv. 4; Hierocl.; Eth. 

:S,tpowaloyfts, Herod, v. 15; Steph. B.: Sevres), a 
town of Macedonia, standing in the widest part of' 
the great Strynumic plain on the last slof)es of the 
range of mountains which bound it to the NE. 
Xerxes left a part of his sick here, when retreating 
to the Hellcsjioiit (Herod. /. c.): and P. Aemilius 
Paulus, after his victory at Pydna, received at this 
town, which is a.scribed to Odomaiitice, a deputation 
from Perseus, who had retired to Samothrace. (Liv. 
1. c.) Little is known of Serrhae, which was the 
usual form of the name in the 5th century (though 
from two inscriptions found at Sevres it appears 
that Sirrh.a, or Sirrhae, was the more ancient ortho¬ 
graphy, and that which obtained at least until the 
division of the empire), until the great spread of 
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the Servian kingdom. Stephen Dashan in the 14th 
century seized on this large and flourishing city, and 
assumed the imperial crown here, where he esta¬ 
blished a court on the Roman or Byzantine model, 
with the title of Emperor of Romania, Sclavonia, and 
Albania. (Niceph. Greg. p. 467.) After his death 
a partition of his dominions took place but the 
Greeks have never since been able to recover their 
former preponderance in the provinces of the Stry- 
monic valley. Sultan lifurad took this town from 
the Servians, and when Sigismund, king of Hungary, 
was about to invade the Ottoman dominions, Bayezid 
(Bajazet Ilderim) summoned the Christian princes 
who were his vassals to his camp at Sorrhae, pre¬ 
vious to his victory at Nicopolis, a. d. 1396. (J. 

von Hammer, Ge^ch. des Osman. Reiches^ vol. i. 
pp, 193, 246, 600.) 

,, Besides the Macedonian inscriptions of the Roman 
empire found by Leake (/nsc7*. 126) and Cousin^ry, 
the only other vestige of the ancient town is a piece 
of Hellenic wall faced with large quadrangular 
blocks, but composed within of small stones and 
mortar forming a mass of extreme solidity. Servian 
remains are more common. (Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iii. pp. 200—210.) [E. B. J.] 

SrRMIO {Sennione)^ a narrow neck or tongue of 
land, projecting out into the Lake Benacus (^Layo 
di Garda), from its southern shore. Though a 
conspicuous and picturesque object in all views of the 
lake from its southern shores, it is unnoticed by any 
of the geographers, and its name would probably 
liave been unknown to us, but for the circumstance 
that Catullus, who was a native of the neighbouring 
Verona, had a villa on its shores, and has sung the 
praises of Sirmio in one of the most charming odes 
in the Latin language (Catull. x.xxi.). The name of 
kSirmio is, however, found in the Itineraries, which 
place a “ Senniono mansio” on the road from Brixia 
to Verona, and just midway between the two cities, 
22 M. P. from each (^Hin Ant p. 127). This must, 
however, have been situated at the entrance of the 
peninsula, probably where a road turned off to it, as 
it is clear that the highroad could never have turned 
aside to the promontory itself. 

Extensive substructions and other remains of an 
ancient villa are still visible at the extremity of the 
promontory, where it juts out into the lake: but these 
undoubtedly belong to an abode on a much more 
magnificent scale than the villa of Catullus, and 
probably belong to some villa of the imperial times, 
which had replaced the humbler dwelling of the 
poet. [E.II.B.] 

SPRMIUM (^ipfiiov), an important city in the 
south-eastern part of L(»wer Pannonia, was an 
ancient Celtic place of the Tauri.sci, on the left bank 
of the Savus, a little below the point where this 
river is joined by the Bacuntius (Plin. iii. 28.) 
Zosimus (ii. 18) is mistaken when he asserts that 
Sirmiuin was surrounded on two sides by a tri¬ 
butary of the Ister. The town was situated in a 
most favourable position, where several roads met 
(/t Ant. pp. 124, 131; ft Hieros. p. 563), and 
during the wars against the Dacians and other 
Danubian tribes, it became the chief depot of all 
military stores, and gradually rose to the rank of 
the chief cily in Pannonia. (Herodian, vii. 2.) 
Whether it was ever made a Roman colony is not 
quite certain, though an inscription is said to exist 
containing the words Dec. Colon. Sirmiens. It con¬ 
tained a large manufactory of arms, a spacious 
forum, an imperial palace, and other public build- 
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ings, and was the residence of the admiral of the 
first Flavian fleet on the Danube. (Amm. Marc, 
xvii. 13, xix. 11; Natit. Imp,) Tlie emperor Pro¬ 
bus was born at Sirinium. (Vopisc. Proft. 3, 21; 
comp. Strab. ii. p. 134; Ptol. ii. 16. § 8, viii. 7. 
§ 6; Steph. B. s. v.\ Eutrop. ix. 17; Aethicus, 
p. 715, ed. Gronov.; Geog. Rav. iv. 19.) The city 
is mentioned for the last time by Procopius (P. Goth, 
iii. 33, 34), as being in the hands of the Avari, but 
when and how it perished are questions which his¬ 
tory does not answer. Extensive ruins of it are 
still found about the modern town of Mitrovitz. 
(See Orelli, Inscript, n. 3617; Marsili, Danvhius, 
p. 246, foil.) [L. S.] 

SIRNIDES, a group of small islands off the pro¬ 
montory Sammonium in Crete. (Plin. iv. 12. b. 
20 .) 

SIROC (%pu)K), a town of Parthyene, noticed by 
Isidorus. (Stath. Parth. c. 12, ed. Miiller.) It is 
not clear whether there is any corresponding modern 
town; but Rennell thinks it is represented by the 
present SeraUis. (Geoy. Herod, p. 297.) Ptolemy 
places a district which he calls Siracene among the 
Astabeni, a people who occupied part of Hyrcania 
(vi. 9. § 5). It is not impossible that Siroc and 
Sii-acene may be thus connected. [V.] 

SISAPON (Stcrawfwv, Strab. iii. p. 142), a con¬ 
siderable town in Hispania Baclica. (Cic. Phil, ii. 
19; Plin. iii. 1. s. 3.) It lay N. of Cordtiba, b«- 
tween the Baetis and the Anas, and was celebrated 
for its silver mines and veins of cinnabar (Strab. 
1. c.: Vitruv. vii. 9; Plin. xxxiii. 7. s. 40; Dioscor. 
V. 109.) The town of Almaden in the Sierra Mo- 
rena, with which Sisapon is identified, still possesses 
a rich mine of quicksilver. “ The mine is appa¬ 
rently inexhaustible, becoming richer in proportion 
as the shafts deepen. The vein of cinnabar, about 
25 feet thick, traverses rocks of quartz and slate; 
and lains towards Alinadenejos. Virgin quicksilver 
fxjcurs also in pyrites and homstein.” “Between 
20,000 and 25,000 quintals of mercuiy are now 
procured annually.” (Ford, Handbook of Spain, 
p. 70; comp. Laborde, Itin. ii. p. 133; Dillon’s 
Travels, ii. pp. 72, 77.) The name of this town is 
variously written It appears on coins as “ Sisipo ” 
(Sestini, p. 87), whilst others have the correct name. 
(Florez, Med. iii. p. 119 ; Mionnet, i. p. 25, and 
Supp. i. p. 114.) The form “ Sisalone ” {Itin. Ant. 
(p. 444) is probably corrupt. It appears to be the 
same town called 'Xiaa.irdivq by Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 
59), who, however, places it in the territory of the 
Orctani, in Hispania Tarraconensis, on which indeed 
itbordem. [T.H.D.] 

SISAR. [UsAR.] 

SISARA (Xiadpa, Ptol. iv. 3. § 17), a lake in 
Africa Propria, in the neighbourh^ of Hippo Diar- 
rhytus. Now Benizert or Biz&rta, [T. H. D.] 

ISlSx\RACA (JSiadpaKa, Ptol. ii. 6, § 52), a 
town of the Murbogi or Turmodigi in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis. For coins, see Sestini, p. 197. [T.H.D.] 

SISAURANUM (rb Snraopdvwi/, Procop. Pers. 
ii. 19, de Aedif. ii. 4), a fortress of Mesopotamia, 
above Dara, noticed by Procopius. It is not else¬ 
where mentioned. [V.) 

SrSCIA, SEGESTA, or SEGE'STICA (5»<ncia, 
'Ziyiara, Seyeo-rt/c^), a great town in the south of 
Upper Pannonia, on the southern bank of the Savus, 
on an island formed by that river and two others, 
the Colapis and Odra, a canal dug by Tiberius com¬ 
pleting the island. (Dion Cass. xlix. 37.) It was 
situated on the great road from Aemona to Sirmium. 
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(/<. Ant. pp. 259, 260, 265, 266, 272, 274; Plln. 
iii. 28.) According to Pliny the name Segestica 
liclonged only to the island, and the town was called 
8iscia; while Strabo (vii. p. 314) says that Siscia 
was a fort in the neighbourhood of Segestica; but if 
this was so, it must be supposed that subsequently 
the fort and town became united as one place. 
(Comp. Strab. iv. p. 202, v. p. 214, vii. p. 218; 
Appian, ///yr. 16, 23. &c.) Siscia was from the 
lirat a strongly fortified town; and after its capture 
by Tiberius, in the reign of Augustus (Appian, Dion 
Oass., ll. cc.; Veil. Pat. ii. 113), it became one of the 
jiiost important places of Pannonia; for being situ¬ 
ated on two navigable rivers, it not only carried on 
considerable commerce (Strab. v. pp. 207, 214), but 
became the central point from which Augu.stiw and 
Tiberius carried on their undertakings against the 
Pannonians and Illyrians. Tiberius did much to 
enlarge and ombelltsh the towTi, which as early as 
that time seems to have been made a colonia, fur 
Pliny mentions it as such: in the time of Septimius 
Severus it received fresh colonists, whence in in¬ 
scriptions it is called Col. Soptimia Si.scia. The 
town contained an imperial mint, and the treasury 
for what was at a later time called the province 
Savia; at the same time it was the station of tlie 
small fleet kept on the Savus. Siscia maintained 
its importance until Sirmiuin began to ri.se, for in 
proportion as Sirmiurn rose, Siscia .sank and declined. 
(Comp. Zosim. ii. 48; Orelli, Imcript. n. 504, 505, 
2703,3075, 3346,4993.) The modern town of | 
occupying the place of the ancient SLseia, j 
contains many interesting remains of antiquity. 
(M.vrsili, Dannbius, p. 47; Schbnwisner, Antiq. 
Sahariae^ p. 62, foil.; Mucliar, Norihum^ i. p. 
159.) [L. S.] 

811’ACE (24Tdl/f>]), a large town, first noticed by 
Xenophon {Anab. ii. 4. § 13), situated about 8 
jjarasangs from the Median Wall, and 15 from the 
I'igris and the mouth of the Physcus. The exact 
situation cannot be now determined, but several 
travellers have noticed, in tliis neiglibourlux/d, ex¬ 
tensive ancient remains, which may perhaps belong 
to this city. (Mannert, v. pt. ii. p. 281; Niebuhr, 
ii. p. 305; Ives, Travels^ (j-c. p. 133.) [V.] 

81TACUS (2/TaKds, Arrian, Ind. c. 38), a river 
of Persia, to which Nearchus came in his celebrated 
coasting voyage. It is in all probability the same as 
that called by Pliny Sitiogagus (vi. 23. s. 26); 
although his statement th.al, from its month, an 
ascent could be made to Pa.sargada in 7 days, is 
manifestly erroneous. There is no rea.son to doubt 
that it is at present represented by a stream called 
Sita-Rhegidn. (Vincent, Vog. of Nearchus^ i. p. 
385 ; DAnville, J/m. de I'Acad. xxx. p. 158 ; 
Kilter, Erdkmde^ vii. p. 763.) [V.] 

SITHO'NIA (SiOect^tti, Herod, vii. 123; 8teph, 
11.; Virg. JBucol x. 66; Hor. CaTvn. i. 18. 9: 
Longoa), the central of the three prongs which run 
out into the Aegean from the great peninsula of 
Chalcidice, forming a prolongation to the peak 
called Solomon or Kholotnon. The Sithonian penin¬ 
sula, which, though not so hilly as that of Acte, is 
not so inviting as Pallenc, was the first, it appears, 
to be occupied by the Chalcidic colonists. A list of 
its towns is given in Chalcidice. [E. B. J,] 
SITIA, a place in Hispania Baetica. (Plin. iii. 
1-8.3.) [T,H.D.] 

SiriFl (Slrt^t, Ptol. iv. 2. § 34), a town in 
the interior of Mauretania Caesariensis, situated in 
an extensive plain not far from the borders of 
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Numidia, and on the road from Carthago to Ciria. 

Ant. pp. 24, 29, 31, &c.; comp. Amni. Marc, 
xxviii. 6.) At first, under the Numidian kings, it 
was but an unimportant place; but under the Ronum 
dominion it became the frontier town of the new 
province of Numidia, was greatly enlarged and ele¬ 
vated to be a colony; so that on the subsequent 
division of Mauretania Caesar, into two smaller pro¬ 
vinces it became tlie capital of Mauretania Sitifensis. 
Under the dominion of the Vandals, it was tlic 
capital of the district Zabe, (Zd6r)f Procop. JJ. 
Valid, ii. 20.) It is still called Seti/\ nnd lies upon, 
an eminence in a delightful neighbourhood. Some 
ruins of the ancient town are still to be seen. 
(Shaw’s li'avels, p. 49.) [T. H. D.j 

SITILLIA, in Gallia, is placed by the Table on n 
roud from Aquae Bonnonis (jbourboji TArchambanli) 
to Pocrinium, supposed to be Perrigni. Sitillia is 
xvi. from Aquae Bonnonis and xiiii. from Pocrinium 
Sitillia is probably a place named Tiel. (D’Anville 
Notice, <j’c.) [G. L.] 

SlTlUGA(tUS. [SiTACua.] 

SITOMAGUS, a town of the Iceni or Simeni, in 
the E. pari of Britannia Koinana. (^Itin. Ant. p. 480.) 
Camden (p. 456) identifies it with Thetford'm Nor^ 
folk, wliilst others seek it at Stowmarket, Southwold, 
and Saxmuiidham. In the Tab. Pent, it is errone¬ 
ously written “ Sinomaclms.” [T. H. D,] 

SITONES, a population conterminous with the 
Suiones, from whom theydifier only in being governed 
by a female : “ in tantiim non inodo a libertato sed 
efiam a servitute degenerant. Hie Sueviae finis.’’ 
(Tuc. (Jei'm. 45.) The Sitonian locality is some part 
of Finland; probably the noitlieni half of the coast 
of the Cuff i f Bothnia. 

The statement that they were under a female rule 
is explained as follows. The name by which the 
East Botlmian Finlanders designate themselves is 
Artm«-laiset (in tJie singular Aowm-lainen). TJie 
Swedes call them Qvaens {Kwaim). The mediaeval 
name for tlieir country is Cajau-m. Now qvimui iir 
the Norse language = woman, being our words 
que4‘n and quean / and in the same Norae tongue 
the land of the Qvaens w'ould lie Cvenu-land ; as it 
actually is, being Cwueji-kind(^Queen-land) 

Saxon. Hence the statement of Tacitus arises out 
of infonnation concerning a certain CVaoen-land, 
erroneously considered to be a tei'ra feminarum, in¬ 
stead of a terra Quaenorum. Tlie reader who thinks 
this fanciful should be informed that in Adam of 
Bremen, writing in the 12tli century, when the same 
country comes under notice, tlie same confusion 
apjanirs, and that in a stronger form. The Sitonian 
country is fictnally terra feniinai'um. More than 
tJiis, the ftminac become Ainasons : “ circa haec 
litora Baltici maris ferunt esse Amazonas, quod 
nunc terra ftminaintm dicitur, quas aquae gustu 

aliqui dicunt concipere.Hae simul viventes, 

spenmnt consortia virorum, quos etiam, si advenerint, 
a se viriliter repellunt,” c. 228. (Zeuss, JJie- 
Deutschen, s. v. Kwenen.) 

It is worth noticing that King Alfred’s locality 
of the Cwenas is, in respect to^heir relations to the 
Svias, exactly that of Tacitus,—CVcwa-Iand succeed¬ 
ing iSt-ea-land. 

Tlie Sitones seem to have been the ancient repre¬ 
sentatives of the Finns of Finland,—the Fenni of 
the ancients being the Laps. This is not only what 
the words Sitones and Qvam suggest, but the infer¬ 
ence from the word Fenni also. To the Finlander, 
Fin is a strange name. The Swede calls him Qpaetkg 
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he calls himself Suoma-lainen or Hamelainen. On 
the other hand, it is the Lap of Finm&rk that is 
chilled a Fin, and it is the Norwegian who calls him 
BO. [Fbnni.] [K. G. L.J 

SITTACE (^irraKrj, Ftol. vi. 1. § 6), a town of 
ancient Assyria, at the southeni end of this province, 
on the road between Artemita and Susa. (Strab. 
xvi. p. 744.) It is called Sitta (21tto) by Diodorus 
(.wii. 110). It was the capital of the district of 
Sittacene, which apj)ears to have been called in later 
times Apolloniatis (Strab. xi. p. 524), and which 
adjoined the province of Susis (xv. p. 732). Pliny, 
who gives the district of Sittacene a more northerly 
direction, states that it bore also the names of Arbe- 
litis and Palaestine (vi. 27. s. 31). It is probably 
tlje same country which Cuilius calls Satrajjene 
(V. 2). [V.] 

SITTACE'NE. [SiriACK.] 

SITTOCATiS (SirrdaaTis, Arrian, lud, c. 4), a 
navigable river, which, according to Arrian, tlowed 
into the Ganges, It has been conjectured by Man- 
nert that it is the same as the present Sind^ a 
tributary of the Jumna^ near Rampur (v. pt. i. p. 
69). [V.J 

SlUPH (Jiiov<l)^ Herod, ii. 172), a town of the 
Saitic nome in the Delta of Egypt. It does not ap- 
I)ear to be mentioned by any other writer besides 
Herodotus. [T. II. D.] 

SIVA (S(ova)t a town in the prefecture of Cilicia 
in Cappadocia, on the road from Mazaca to Tavium, 
at a distance of 22 miles from Mazaca. (Ptol. v. 6. 
S 15; 7’a6. Pent.) [L. S.] 

SMAUAGDUS MONS (lS/^dpay5or opo9^ Ptol. 
iv. 5. § 15), was a portion of the chain of hills which 
runs along the western coast of the lied Sea from 
the Hcroopolite gulf to the straits of Bal^el-Mnn- 
deh. Between lat. 24° and 25° in this range is 
the Mount Srnaragdus, the modern Djtbel Zaharch, 
which derived its name from the emeralds found 
there, and early attracted by its wealth the Aegyp- 
tians into that barren region. The principal mine 
was at JJjebel-Zabareh\ but at Bender-el-Sogheir 
to N., and at Sekket to S., each a poition of Mount 
.Smaragdus, there are traces of ancient mining ope¬ 
rations. Small emeralds of an inferior (juality are 
btill found in this district. (Mannert, Oeogt'aph. 
vol. X. p. 21.) Strabo (xvii. p. 815) and Pliny 
(xxxvii. 15. B. 16) mention the w’ealth obtained 
from these mines. At Sekket there is a temple of 
the Ptolemaic era; but the mines were known and 
wrought at least as early as the reign of Amunoph 
III., in the 18th dynasty of the native kings of 
Aeirypt. [W. B. D,] 

SMENUS. [Laconia, p. 114, b.] 

SMILA. [Ckobbaha.] 

SMYRNA {Xpvpva: Eth. 2;uypi'oios,Smyrnueu8; 
Smgj'na or Izmir), one of the most celebrated and 
most flourisbiug cities in Asia Minor, was situated on 
the east of the month of the Hei inus, and on the bay 
whicli received from the city the name of the Smyr- 
naeus Sinus. It is said to have been a very ancient 
town founded by an Amazon of the name of Smyrna, 
who had previously conquered Ephesus. In con¬ 
sequence oi* this Smyrna was regarded as a colony 
of Ephesus. The Ephesian colonists are said after¬ 
wards to have been expelled by Aeolians, who then 
occupied the place, until, aided by the Colophonians, 
the Ephesian colonists were enabled to re-establish 
themselves at Smyrna. (Strab. xiv. p. 633; Steph. 
B. 8. V,; Plin. v. 31.) Herodotus, on the other hand 
(i. 150), states that Smyrna originally belonged to 
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the Aeolians, who admitted into their city some 
Colophonian exiles; and that tliese Colophonians 
afterwards, during a festival which was celebrated 
outside the town, made themselves masters of the 
place. From that time Smyrna ceased to be an 
Aeolian city, and was received into the Ionian con¬ 
federacy (Comp. Pans. vii. 6. § 1.) So far then as 
we are guided by authentic history, Smyrna belonged 
to the Aeolian confederacy until the year b. c. 688, 
wlien by an act of treachery on the part of tlie 
Colophonians it fell into the hands of the lonians, 
and became tlie 13th city in the Ionian League. 
(Herod. /. c.; Pans. 1. c.) The city was attacked by 
the Lydian king Gyges, but successfully resisted 
the aggressor (Herod, i. 14; Pans, ix. 29. § 2.) 
Alyattes, however, about b. c. 627, was more suc¬ 
cessful; lie took and destroyed the city, and hence¬ 
forth, fur a period of 401) years, it was deserted 
and in ruins (Herod, i. 16; Strab. xiv. p. 646), 
though some inliabitants lingered in the place, living 
Kccprjbdv, as is stated by Strabo, and ns we must, 
infer from the fact that Scylax (p. 37) speaks of 
Smyrna as still existing. Alexander the Great is 
said to have formed the design of rebuilding tlio city 
(I’aus. vii. 5. § 1); but he did not live to carry this 
plan into effect; it was, however, undertaken by 
Antigonus, and finally completed by Lysiniachus. 
The new city was not built on the site of the ancient 
one, but at a distance of 20 stadia to the south of it, 
on the southern coast of the bay, and partly on the 
side of a liill which Pliny calls Mastusia, but prin¬ 
cipally in the plain at the foot of it extending to tlio 
sea. After its extension and embellishment by 
Lysimachus, new Smyrna became one of the most 
magnificent cities, and certainly the finest in all 
A.sia Minor. The streets were handsome, well j^aveil, 
and drawn at right angles, and the city contained 
several sipiares, porticoes, a public library, and 
numerous temples and other public buildings; but 
one great drawback was that it had no drains. 
(Strab. 1. c.; Marrn. Oxon. n. 5.) It also pos- 
se.ssed an excellent harbour which could be closed, 
nd continued to be one of the wealthiest and mo.st 
flourishing commercial cities of Asia ; it after¬ 
wards became the seat of a conventus juridicus 
wliich embraced the greater part of Aeolis as far as 
Magnesia, at the foot of Mount Sipylus. (Cic. ;). 
FUicc. 30; Plin. v. 31.) During the war beLw'een 
the Romans and Mithridates, Smyrna remained 
faithful to the former, for which it was rewarded 
with various grants and privileges. (Liv. xxxv. 42, 
xxxvii. 16, 54, xxxviii. 39.) But it afterwards 
suffered much, when Trebonius, one of Caesars 
murderers, was besieged there by Dolabclla, who in 
the end took the city, and put Trebonius to death. 
(Strab. 1. c.; Cic. Phil, xi. 2; Liv. Epit. 119; Dion 
Cass, xlvii. 29.) In the reign of Tiberius, Smyrna 
had conferred upon it the equivocal honour of being 
allowed, in preference to several otlier Asiatic cities, 
to erect a temple to the emperor (Tac. Ann. iii. 68, 
iv. 56). During the years a. d. 178 and 180 
Smyrna suffered much from etirthquakes, but tlw. 
emperor M. Aurelius did much to alleviate ita 
sufferings (Dion Cass. Ixxi. 32.) It is well known 
that Smynja was one of the places claiming to be 
the biithplace of Homer, and the Smyrnacans them¬ 
selves were so strongly convinced of their right to 
claim this honour, that they erected a temple to the 
great bard, or a 'Ofiitpdov, a splendid edifice con- 
taining a statue of Homer (Strab. 1. c.; Cic. p. 
Arch, 8); they even showed a cave in tlie neigh- 
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boijrhootl of their city, on the little river Meles, 
where the poet waa said to have composed his works. 
Smyrna was at all times not only a great commercial 
place, but its schools of rhetoric and philosophy also 
were in great repute. The Christian Cliurch also 
Houriahed through the zeal and care of its first 
bishop Polycarp, who is said to have l»een put to 
death in the stadium of Smyrna in A. d. 166 (Iren, 
iii. p. 176). Under the Byzantine emperors the city 
experienced great vicissitudes: having been occupied 
by Tzachas, a Turkish chief, about tlte close of the 
11th century, it was nearly destroyed loy a Greek 
fleet, commanded by John Ducas. It was restored, 
however, by the emperor Coinnenus, but again sub¬ 
jected to severe suft’erings during tho siege of Ta¬ 
merlane. Not long nfter it fell into the hands of 
the Turks, who have retained possession of it ever 
since. It is now the great mart of tho Levant 
trade. Of Old Smyrna only a few remains now 
exist on the north-eastern side of the bay of vSmyrna; 
tl»e walls of the acropolis ai'e in the ancient Cyclopean 
style. The ancient remains of New Smyrna arc 
more numerous, especially of its walls which are of 
.H solid and massive construction; of the stadium 
Iwtween the western gate aud the sea, which, how¬ 
ever, is stripped of its marble seats and decorations; 
ai‘d of the theatre on the side of a hill fronting the 
hay. These and other renmins of ancient buildings 
have been de.stroyed by the Turks in order to obtain the 
materials for other buildings; but numerous remains 
of ancient art have been dug out of the ground at 
Smyrna. (Chandler’s Travels in Asia, pp. 76, 87; 
Prokesch, Denkwiirdigkeiten, i. p. 515, foil.; Ha¬ 
milton, IlesearcheAy i. p. 46, foil,; Sir C. Fellows, 
Asia Miim% p. 10, foil.) [L. S.j 
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SMYRNAEUS SINUS {^.^vpvalwv k6\-kos), also 
culled the bay of Hermus ("Epjuctos Koh-nos'), from 
tlie river Hermus, which flows into it, or the bay of 
Meles (MeA'^TOu k.), from the little river Meles, is 
the bay at tho head of which Smyrn.a is situatc«l. 

'From its entrance to the head it is 350 stadia in 
length, but is divided into a larger aud a smaller 
basin, which have been formed by the deposits of tho 
Hermus, which have at the same time much nar¬ 
rowed the whole bay. A person sailing into it 
had oil his right the promontory of Celacnae, and on 
his left the headland of Phocaea; the central part of 
the bay contained numerous small ihlaiids. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 645; Pomp. Mela, i. 17; Vit. Horn, 2; 
Steph. B. s. V. 'Sifiiipva.') [L. S.] 

SOANAS {Xodi/as, Ptol. vii. 4. § 3), a bmall 
river of Taprobano (^Ceglon), which flowed into tlie 
sea on the western side of the island. Lassen (in 
his map) calls it the Kilau. On its banks lived a 
people of the same name, the Soani. (Ptol. vii. 
4. § 9.) [V.] 

SOANDA or SOANDUM (^6avlia or ^Sav^oy"), 
a castle of Cappadocia, between Therma and 
Sacoena, (Btrab. xiv. p. 663; It. Ant p. 202.) The 


same place seems to be alluded tt> by Frontinus (iii, 
2. § 9), who calls it Suenda. Hamilton {Researches, 
ii. p. 286, foil.) identifies it with Ssoghanli Dere, a 
place situated on a rock, about 8 miles on the 
south-west of Karahissar, but other geopraphers 
place it in a different locality. [L. S.] 

SOAS. [Sonus.] 

SOATRA (Srfarpa), or probably more correctly 
Savatra (Jlavarpa), as the name appears on coins, 
was an open town in Lycaonia, in the neighbour- 
hood of Apameia Cibotus, on tJie road from thence 
to Laodiceia The place was badly provided with 
water (Strab. xiv. p. 668; Ptol. v. 4. § 12; Hiorocl. 
p. 672; Tab. Peut ), whence travellers are inclined 
to identify its site with the place now called Su Tcr- 
tness, that is, “ there is no water here.” [L. S.] 
SOATRAE, a town in Lower Moesia (Ifhi. Ant. 
p. 229), variously identified with Pravndi and 
Kiopike,nL Jn the Tab. Peut. and by tlie Geogr. 
Kav. (iv. 6) it is called Scatrae [T. U. D,] 

SOBU'liA (1o€ovpas Ifiir^piov), a place on the 
ca.stern coast of Ilindostan, mentioned in the Peri- 
|»lus (p. 34). It is probably the same as the modern 
SabraSj between Pvndicherrg aud Madi'os. (See 
Lassen’s map.) [V.] 

SOCANAA or SOCANDA ('XoiKavda or %a>Ka.v- 
Sa), a small river of Hyreauia, noticed by Ptolemy 
(vi. 9. § 2). It is probably the present Gnrgan. Ani- 
miatius Marcellinus 6i>eaks of a place called Socun- 
da, on tho shores of the Hyrcanian or Caspian sea 
(xxiii. 6). [V.] 

SO'CHATIS PNSULA (Scufcpdrous F7)fro$), an 
island of the Sinus Arabicus (Red Sea), placed by 
Ptolemy (vi. 7. § 44), who alone mentions it, in 
long. 70^^. lat. 16^ 40', and therefore off tho N. coast 
of his Elisari, the Sabaei of other geographers, 
30' east of his Accipitrum Insula ('UpdKony) and 
2° 20' south of them. They are probably identical 
with the Fnrsan islands, of the E. I. Company’s 
Chart, described by commanders Moresby and Elwon, 
in their Sailing Directions for tho Rod Sea, as “ tho 
largest all along this coast, situated upon the ex¬ 
tensive banks west of Gheesan. They are two in 
number, but may be considered as forming oihj 
island, being connected by a sandy spit of shoal- 
w’ater, across which camels frequently pass from 
one to the other.” Tlie westernmost is Farsan 
Kcbeer(^ the greater), 31 miles in length, extend¬ 
ing from lat. 16*^ 35' long. 42*^ 13' to lat. 16*^ 54' 
long. 41^ 47'. Farsan Segg^pr (=the smaller) is, on 
its NE. side, 18 inilc.s in length, and extends to lat. 
17° 1.^': their wliole breath is only 12 miles. The 
land is of con.'.iderablo lieight, interspersed with some 
]»lain.s aud valleys: the hilly parts are coral rock (pp. 
38,39; C.Muller, Tabulae in Gmg. Graec.Min.\B.\), 
viii). In other comparative atlases, adopted by 
Arrowsmith, the modern name is given as Koiuinhid 
Is., considerably to the N. of the Farsan, described by 
tlie same writers a.s lying only 2 miles from tho 
main, a small island about ^ a mile in length and 
therefore not likely to liave been noticed by Ptolemy, 
who obviously mentions only tlie more important. 
(Sailing Directions, p. 50.) -Mannert identifies the 
Socratis Insula with Niebuhr’s Firan, where the 
traveller says the inhabitants of LoJieia have a pearl 
fi.shery. This name does not occur in the “ Sailing 
Directions,” but is probably the same as Farsan. 
(Mannert, Geographic von A rabien, p. 49; Niebuhr, 
Description de VArabie, p. 201.) [G. W.] 

SOCUNDA. [SwANAA.] 

SODOM (ra 2d8o/ta, Strab. XV. p. 764; Steph. B. 
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«. V.; Sodorna, -orum, Tertnl. Apolog. 40; Sodonia, 
-ae, Sevpr. Snip. i. 6 ; Sedul* Carm. i. 105; Sodo- 
inum, Solin. 45. § 8; Sodomi, Terlull. Cam. de 
Sodom. 4)» the infamous city of Canaan situated 
near the Dead Sea in an exceedingly rich and fruit¬ 
ful country, called in its early history “ the plain of 
Jordan*’ and described as “ well watered everywhere, 
before the Lord de^itroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even 
as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as 
thou coinest to Zoar.” (Ce7i. xiii. 10—12.) It 
is also reckoned one of “ the cities of the plain ” 
(xiii. 12. xix. 20), and was probably the capital of 
the Pentapolis, which consisted of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, Zeboiim, and Bela, afterwards Zoar {Deut. 
xxix. 23; Gen. xiv. 8, xix. 22), all of which towns, 
Jjowever, had their several petty kings, who were 
confederate together against Chedorlaomer king of 
Elam and his three allies, Amrnphel king of Sliinar, 
Arioch king of Ellasar, and Tidal king of nations. 
After Chedorlaomer had succeeded in reducing these 
sovereigns to subjection, they served him twelve 
years; in the thirteenth year they revolted, and in 
the fourteenth year were again vanquished by their 
northern enemies, when the conquerors were in 
their turn defeated by Abraham, whose nephew Lot 
had been carried captive with all his property. The 
sacred historian has preserved the names of four of 
the petty kings who at this time ruled the cities of 
the plain, viz. Bera of Sodom, Bireha of Gomorrah, 
Shiiiab of Admah, and Shemeber of Zeboiim; and tli(5 
scene of the eugagement was “ the vale of Siddim, 
which is the salt sea ” (Gere, xiv.), an exprc.ssion 
which seems clearly to imply that the battle-field, at 
least, was subsequently submerged; the admission 
of which fact, however, would not involve the conse* 
quence that no lake had previously existed in the plain; 
although this too may be probably inferred from tiio 
earlier passage already cited, which seems to de¬ 
scribe a wide plain watered by the river Jordan, as 
the plain of Egypt is irrigated by the Nile; and as 
this vale of Siddim was full of slime-pits (beds of 
bitumen), its subsidence naturally formed the Asphalt 
Lake. The catastrophe of the cities, as described in 
the sacred narrative, does not certainly convey tlie 
idea that they were submerged, for fire and not 
water was the instrument of their destruction (Gen. 
xix.; S. Jnds 7); so that the cities need not neces¬ 
sarily have been situated in the middle of the valley, 
hut on the sloping side.s of the hills which confined 
the plain, from which ^hey w'ould still be appropri¬ 
ately denominated “ cities of tlio plain.” (Keland, 
J*alaestina, p. 255.) This is remarked in order to 
remove what has been regarded as a fundamontal 
objection to the hypotheses of a late traveller, who 
claims to have recovered the sites of all the cities of 
the Pentapolis, which, as he maintains, are still 
marked by very considerable ruins of former habi¬ 
tations. Whatever value may be attached to the 
identification of the other four, tliere is little doubt 
that the site of Sodom is correctly fixed near the 
south-western extremity of the lake, where the 
modem native name Usdom or Eadorn^ containing 
all the radicals of the ancient name, is attached to a 
plain and a hill (otherwise called Khaahm or JebeU 
el-MUhhy i. e. the salt hill), which consequently 
has long been regarded as marking the site of that 
accursed city. This singular ridge has been several 
times explored and described by modem travellers, 
whose testimony is collected and confirmed by Dr. 
Kobinson (Bibl, Res. vol. ii. p. 481—483); but it 
%vas resen'ed for the diligence or imagination of M* de I 
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Saulcy to discover the extensive debris of this an¬ 
cient city, covering the small plain and mounds 
on the north and north-cast of the salt-ridge, 
and extending along the bed of Wady Zuweirnh 
( Voyaye autour de la Mer Morte^ vol. ii. pp. 71 — 
74). On the other side of the question M. Van de 
Velde is the latest authority. (Syria andPaleMinc 
in 1831 and 1852, pp. 114, 115, note). Lieut. 
Lynch, of the American exploring expedition, has 
given a striking view of this salt mountain, illustra¬ 
tive of his description of the vicinity of Usdom, ( Kx- 
jyeditinn to the Dead Sea^ pp. 306—308.) [G.W.] 

SODKAE (SdSpat), a tribe met with by Alex¬ 
ander the Great in the lower Panjab, near Pattalene, 
according to Diodorus (xvii. 102). The name is 
probably of Indian origin, and may represent the 
caste of tlie Sudras. [V.] 

SOGDI (2<i75ot), one of the smaller tribes noticed 
by Arrian (Anab. vi. 15) as encountered by Alex¬ 
ander ill the lower Panjdb, By their name, they 
W'ould appear to represent an immigration from the 
north. [V.] 

SOGDIA'NA (ri Strab. ii. p. 73, xi. 

p. 516; Ptol. vi. 12, &c.), a widely extending dis¬ 
trict of Central Asia, the boundaries of which are 
not consistently laid down by ancient authors. 
Generally, it may be stated that Sogdiana lay be¬ 
tween the Oxus and the Jaxartes, as its N. and »S. 
limits, the former separating it from Bactriana and 
Ariana, the latter from the nomad populations of 
Scythia. (Strab. xi. pp. 511, 514; Ptol. vi. 12. § 
1.) To the W. the province was extended in the 
direction of the Caspian sea, but, in early times at 
least, not to it; to the E. were the Sacao and the 
Seres. The district comjjrohendcd the greater part 
of the present Tvrkestan^m\)\ the kingdom of liok- 
haruy whicli bears to this day the name of St^yd. 
I’he chiiracter of the country was very diversified; 
some part of it being very mountainous, and some 
part, as the valley of Bokharay very fertile and ]>ro. 
ductive. The larger extent would seem to have 
been, as at present, a great waste. (Arrian, Avab. 
iv. 16; Curt. vii. 10. § 1.) At the time when 
Alexander visited the country, there appear to have 
been extensive forests, filled with all manner of 
game, and surrounded, at least in some parts, with 
walls, as preserves. Alexander is said to have 
hunted down 4000 wild beasts. (Curt. viii. 1. 

§ 19 ) 

The principal mountain chains are those chIIihI 
the Montes Oxii to tJje N. (at present the Planter 
Movntains^ the Comedarum Montes (probably the 
range of the Ak-tagh or White Mountains') to the* 
S., and the Montes Sogdii (the modern name of 
which is not certain, there being a doubt whether 
they comprehend the Belnr-tayh as well as the 
Kara-tagh). The two great rivers of the country 
were those whicli formed its boundaries; the Oxus 
(Gihon or Amu~Darja) and the Jaxartes (Sikon or 
Syr-Dai'ja). There are, also, besides these main 
streams, several smaller ones, feeders of tlie great 
rivere, as the Demus, Bascatis, and the Polytimetus, 
the latter, doubtless, the strearn which flows beside 
the town of Sogd. The generic name of the in¬ 
habitants of Sogdiana is Sogdii or Sogdiani (Arrian, 
iv. 16, 18; Plin. vi. 16; Curt. iii. 2. § 9, ^.), a 
race who, as is stated by Strabo (xi. p. 517), appear, 
in character at least, to have borne a great resem¬ 
blance to their neighbours of Bactriana. Besides 
these, Ptolemy and other writers have given a list 
of other names,—those, probably, of local tribes,. 
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who occupied different parts of the province. Many 
of these show by the form of their name that if not 
directly of Indian descent, they are clearly connected 
with that country. Thus we have the Pasicae, near 
the Montes Oxii; the Thacori (I'akurs) on the 
Jaxartes; the Oxydmncae, Drybactae, and Gandari 
{Gandhdras), under the mountains ; the Mardyeni 
(d/fwfrfw), Chorasmii (^Khwaresmians), near the 
Oxus; and the Cirrodes {Kirdtas') near the same 
river. (Wilson, Ariana, p. 164.) 

The historians of Alexander’s march leave us to 
suppose that Sogdiana abounded with large towns; 
but many of these, as Professor Wilson has re¬ 
marked (1. c.), were probably little more than forts 
erected along the lines of the great rivers to defend 
the country from the incursions of the barbarous 
tribes to its N. and K. Yet these writers must 
have had good opportunity of estimating the force of 
those places, as Alexander appears to have been the 
best part of three years in this and the adjoining 
province of Bactriana. The pnncipal towns of 
which the names have been handed down to us, 
were Cyrescliuta or Cyropolis, on the Jaxartes 
(Stepli. B. s.v,; Curt. vi. 6); Gaza ^Ghaz or 
Gftaznay Ibn Haukfl, p. 270); Alexandreia Ultima 
(A.nian, iii. 30; Curt. 1. c.\ Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6), 
doubtless in the neighbourhood of, if not on the site 
of the present Khojend; Alexandreia Oxiana (Ptol. 
vi. 12. § 5; Steph. B. s. v.)\ Nautaca (Arrian, iii. 
28, iv. 18), in the neighbourhood of Karshi or 
Nakslt^; Branchidae (Strab. xi. p. 518), a place 
traditionally said to liave been colonised by a Greek 
population; and Marginia (Curt, vii. 10. § 15), pro¬ 
bably the present Mar<jh%n<in. (Droysen, Jihtin. 
Mm. 2 Jahr. p. 86; Mannert, iv. p. 452; Burnes, 
Travels, i. p. 350; Memoirs of Baber^ p. 12; De 
Sacy, Notices et Kxtraits^ iv. p. 354; Thirlwall, 
Hist, of Greece, vi. p. 284.) [V.] 

SOGDII MONTES. [Soodiana.] 

SOGIU'NTII, an Alpine i)ouple mentioned by Pliny 
(iii. 20. 0 . 24). Nothing but resemblance of name 
gives us any indication of the position of many small 
mountain tribes, but the names remain frequently 
very little changed. The position of the Sogiuntii 
is conjectured to be shown by the name Sanze or 
Souches, NE. of Drianqon in the department of 
Hatties Alpes. But thi.s is merely a guess; and 
even the orthography of the name Sogiuntii is not cer¬ 
tain. [G. L.] 

SOLE, a small town in the interior of llyrcania, 
mentioned by Amraianus (xxiii. 6). [V.] 

SOLEN Ptol. vii. 1. §§ 10, 34), a small 

river of S. India, w'hich has its sources in M. Bettigo, 
and flows thence into the Sinus Colchious or Gulf of 
Manaar. It is not certain which of two rivens, 
Nhe Vaiparu or the Tamrapami, represent it at 
resent : Lassen inclines to the latter. [V.] 
SOLENTA. [Oi.YNTA Insitla.] 

SOLENTUM. [Sc^Lus.] 

SOLKTUM {SoUto), a town of Calabria, situated 
in the interior of the lapygian peninsula, about 12 
miles S. of Lupiae {Lecce), It is mentioned only by 
Pliny, in whose time it was deserted (“ Soletum 
de.sertum,” Plin. iii. 11. s. 16), but it must have been 
again inhabited, as it still exists under the ancient 
name. That the modern town occupies the ancient 
site is proved by the remains of the ancient walls 
which were still visible in the days of Galateo, and 
indicated a town of considerable magnitude (Galateo, 
de Sit. /apy,(7.p.81; Romanelli,vol.ii.p.26.)rE.H.B.] 
SOLI {Z6\oi: Eth. 7,o\f{ts or 26\tos\ an im- 
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portant town on the coast of Cilicia, between the 
mouths of the rivers Lamus and Pyramus, from each 
of which its distance was about 500 stadia. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 675; Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. § 170, &c.) 
The town was founded by Argives joined by Lin- 
dians from Rhodes. (Strab. xiv. p. 671 ; Pomp. 
Mela, i. 13; Liv. xxxvii. 56.) It is first mention^ 
in history by Xenophon {Anab. i. 2. § 24) as a 
maritime town of Cilicia ; it rose to such opu¬ 
lence that Alexander the Great could fine its citizens 
for tlieir attacliment to Persia with 200 talents. 
(Arrian, Anab. ii. 5. § 5; Curt. iii. 17.) During the 
Mithridatic War the town of Soli was taken and de¬ 
stroyed by Tigranes, king of Armenia, who probably 
transplanted most of its inhabitants to Tigranocoi ta. 
(Dion Cass, xxxvi. 20; Pint. Pomp. 28 ; Strab. xi. 
p. 532 ) But the place was revived by Pompey, wl)o 
peopled it with some of those pirates who had fallen 
into his hands, and changed its name into Pom- 
peiupolis. {TlopirriiovvoKis, Pint. 1. c.; Strab. xiv. 
p. 671; Appian, Mithr. 105; Ptol. v. 8. § 4; Plin. 
V. 22; Steph. B. s. v.\ Tac. Ann. ii. 58;*Ilierocl. 
p. 704.) Soli was the birthjdace of Clirysippus 
the philosopher, and of two distinguished poets, 
Philemon and Aratus, the latter of w’honi was 
believed to be buried on a hill near the town. Tlie 
Greek inhabitants of Soli are reported to have spoken 
a very corrupt Greek in consequence of their inter¬ 
course with the natives of Cilicia, and hence to have 
[iven rise to the term solecism {ffoKoiKiapds), which 
has found its way into all the languages of Europe; 
other traditions, however, connect the origin of this 
term with the town of Soli, in Cyprus. (Diog, Laert. 
i. 2. § 4; Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 875; Said. s.v. 
SdAot.) The locality and the remains of tliis ancient 
city have been described by Beaufort {Karamania, 
p. 261, foil.). “The first object that presented 
itself to us on landing,” says he, “ was a beautiful 
harbour or basin, with paralkd sides and circular 
ends; it is entirely artificial, being formed with sur¬ 
rounding walls or moles, which are 60 feet in thick¬ 
ness and 7 in height. Opposite to the entrance of 
the harbour a portico rises from the surrounding 
quay, and opens to a double row of 200 colunins, 
which, crossing the town, communicates with the 
principal gate towards the country. Of the 200 
columns no more than 42 are now standing; tho 
remainder lie on the spot where they fell, intermixed 
with a vast assemblage of other mined buildings 
which were connected with the colonnade. The 
theatre is almost entirely destroyed. The city 
walls, strengthened by numerous towers, entirely 
surrounded the town. Detached ruins, tombs, and 
sarcojdiagi w'cre found scattered to some distance 
from the walls, on the outside of the towm, and it is 
evident that the whole country was once occu])ied 
by a numerous and industrious people.” The natives 
now call the place Mezetlu. (Comp. Leake, Asia 
Minor, p. 213, foil.) The little river which pas.scd 
through Soli was culled Liparis, from the oily nature 
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of its waters. (Vitruv. viii. 3; Antip:. Caryst. 150; 
Plin. 1. c.) Pliny (xxxi. 2) mentions bituminous 
Kprinp^s in the vicinity, wliicli are reported by 
Beaufort to exist at Bikhardy, about six hours’ walk 
to the north-east of Mezetlu, [L. S.] 

SOLI or SOLOK Ptol. v. 14. § 4), an 

important seaport town in the W. part ot the N. 
coiist of Cyprus, situated on a small river. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 683.) According to Plutarch {Sid. 26) it 
WHS founded by a native prince at the suggestion of 
Solon and named in honour of that legislator. The 
sojourn of Solon in Cyprus is mentioned by He¬ 
rodotus (v. 113). Other accoimts, however, make 
it an Athenian scttlctncnt, founded under the 
auspices of Phalerus and Acamas (Strab. l.c.\ or of 
Demophon, the son of Theseus (Pint. 1. c). We 
learn from Strabo {1. c.) that it had a temple of 
Aphrodite and one of Isis; and from Galen {de 
Simp. Med. ix. 3, 8) that there were mines in its 
neighbourhood. 'J'he inhabitants were called Solii 
(2dA«oi), to distinguish them from the citizens of 
Soli in Cilicia, who were called 2oA€ts (Diog. 
Laert. V. Solon, 4). According to Pococke (ii. p. 
323), the valley which surrounded the city is still 
called Solea; and the ruins of the town itself may 
be traced in the village o^AlUjora. (Comp. Aesch. 
Pers. 889; Scyl. p. 41; Stadiasrn. M. Magni, 

§ 295, seq.; Const. Porphyr. de Them. i. p. 39, 
Lips.; Hierocl. p. 707, &c.). [T. H. 1).] 

SOL I A. [Akae Hk.si*eri.] 

SOLIOI'NIUM, a town in the Agri Decumates, in 
South-wbstorn Germany, on Mount Pirus, where 
Valentinian in A. d. 369 gained a victory over the 
Alemanni. (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 10, xxviii. 2, xxx. 
7.) A variety of conjectures have been made to 
identify the site of the town, but there are no 
positive criteria to arrive at any satisfactory con¬ 
clusion. [L. S.] 

SOLIMARIACA, in Gallia, is placed in the 
Antonine Itin. on the road from Andomalunum 
{Laftyres) to Tullum Leucorum (Toni), and nearly 
half-way between Mosa {Mense) and Tullum. There 
is a place named Soulosse, which in name and in 
position agrees with SoJimariaca. “ The trace of the 
IJoman road is still marked in several jdaces by its 
elevation, both on this side of Sonlosse and beyond it 
on the road to (D’Anvillo, Ao^fee, fTc.)[G. L.] 
SOLIMNIA, a small island of the Aegaean sea, 
off the coast of Thessaly, near Scopclos, (Pliii. iv. 
12. 8. 23.) 

SOLIS INSULA (Plin. vi. 22. s. 24), an Island 
mentioned by Pliny between the mainland of India 
and Ceylon, in the strait. There can be no doubt 
that it is the present Ramisevam Coi', famous for a 
temple of Kama. It bore also tJie name of Kwpu 
[COKV.] [V.] 

SOLIS FONS. ■ [Oasis, p. 458.] 

SOLIS PORTUS (jH\lov \ipi\v, Ptol. vii.4. § 6), 
a harbour near the SE. corner of Taprobanc {Ceylon). 
It has been conjectured by Forbiger that it is the 
present Vendelusbai, —a name wo do not discover on 
the best maps. Its position, south of the Malea 
mountains {Adamls Peak), is certain. [V.] 
SOLIS PROMONTO'RIUM (T«pei'HAlou &Kpa), \ 
“ Sacra solis extrema,” a promontory of the east 
coast of Arabia at the south of the Persian gulf, 
between the mouth of the river Lar and Rhegma, in 
the country of the Nariti. (Ptol. vi. 7. § 14.) 
[Lar; Rhboma.] [G. W.] 

SOXLIUM {26\\toyi Eth, JloWtfhs), a town I 
on the coast of Acaroania, on the Ionian sea. | 


SOLONIUS AGER. 

Its exact site is uncertain, but it was probably in 
the neighbourhood of Palaerus, which lay between 
Leucas and Alyzia. [Palakuus.] Leake, however, 
places it S. of Alyzia, at Straoolimidna (i. e. Port 
Straoo). SoHium was a Corinthi.an colony, and as 
such was taken by the Athenians in the first year 
of the Pelopoime.sian War (n. c. 431), who gave 
both the place and its territory to Palaerus. It is 
again mentioned in n. o. 426, as the ydace at which 
Demosthene.s landed when he resolved to invade 
Aetolia. (Thuc. ii. 30. iii. 95, comp. v. 30; Steph. 
B. A.V.; Leake, Northeim Greece, vol. iv. p. 18, 
seq.) 

SOLMISSUS (SoA/uktoSs), a hill near Ephesus, 
rising above the grove of Leto, where the Curetes, 
by the loud noise of their arms, prevented Hera from 
hearing the cries of Leto when she gave birth to 
her twins. (Strab. xiv. p. 640.) [L. S.J 

SOLOMATIS {^oASfiaris, Arrian, Jnd. c. 4), 
a river nairied by Arrian a.s one of the feeders of the 
Ganges. There hjis been much ditference of opinion 
as to what modern .stream this name represents. 
Mannert thinks that it is one of the affluents of the 
Jumna (v. pt. i. p, 69); while Benfey, on the other 
hand, considers it not unlikely that under the name 
of Solomatis lurks the Indian Sarasvdti or Sarsooti. 
which, owing to its being lost in the sands, is fabled 
by the Indians to fiow under the earth to the spi»b 
where the Ganges and Jtmna join, near Allaha¬ 
bad. (Benfey, art. Indien, in Ersch tmd Gruber, 
p. 4.) [-V.] 

SOLO'NA {Eth. Solonas: Citta del Sole), a town 
of Gallia Cispadana, mentioned only by Pliny among 
the municipal towns of the 8th region (Plin. iii. 1.!). 
s. 20), but the name of the Solonates is found also 
in an inscription, which confirms its municipal rank 
(Gruter, Jiiscr. p. 1095. 2). Unfortunately this 
in.scription, which was found at Arimmum, affords 
no clue to the site of Solona: it is ])laced conjecturally 
by Cluver at a place called Citta del Sole about 5 
miles SW. of Forli : but this site would .seem too 
clo.se to the important town of Forum Livii. (Cluver. 
Jkd. p. 201.) [E. Il.B.] 

SOLO'NIUM {^SoAwrioy), in Gallia Narboiiensis, 
where C. I’omptinus defeated the Allobrogos, u. 

61. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. e. 48; Liv. 103, where 
it is said, “ C. Pontiiiius Praetor Allobroges qui re- 
bellaveraiit ad Siilonem (Solonem ?) doniuit.”) It 
has been conjectured that ISoIonium is Sallonaz, in 
the department of A in, near the small over Brivas; 
but this is merely a guess. The narrative of Dion 
is u.seless, as usual, fur determining anything with 
precision. Other guesses have been made about the 
position of Soloniuin ; one of which is too absurd to 
mention. [G. L.] 

SOLO'NIUS AGER (SoAdmor, Plat.), was the 
name given to a district or tract in the plain of 
Latium, wliich appears to have bordered on the ter¬ 
ritories of Ostia, Ardea, and Lanuvium. But there 
is some difficulty in determining its precise situation 
or limits. Cic«ro in a passage in which he speaks 
of a prodigy that happened to the infant Roscius, 
places it “ in Solonio, qui est campus agi*i Lanu- 
vini ” {de Dio. i. 36); but there are some reasons 
to suspect the last words to be an interpolation. On 
the other hand, Livy speaks of the Antiates as 
making incursions “in agrum Ostiensem, Ardeatein, 
Solonlum” (viii. 12). Plutarch mentions that Ma¬ 
rius retired to a villa that he possessed there, when 
he was expelled from Rome in b. c. 88; and from 
thence repaired to Ostia. (Plut. Mar, 35.) But 
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ilte most distinct indication of its locality is afforded 
by a passage of Festus («. v. Pomonal, p. 250), 
where he tolls us “ Pomonal est in agro Solonio, 
via Ostiensi, ad duodecimum lapidem, diverticulo a 
iniliario octavo.” It is thence evident that the 
“ ager Solonins ” extended westward as far as the 
Via Ostiensis, and probably the whole tract border¬ 
ing on the territories of Ostia, Laurentum, and 
Ardea, was known by this name. It may well 
therefore have extended to the neighbourhood of 
Lunuviuin also. Cicero tells us that it abounded in 
snakes. (/>e Div. ii. 31.) It appears from one of 
his letters that he had a villa there, as well as Ma¬ 
rins, to which he talks of retiring in order to avoid 
contention at Rome (ad Alt. ii. 3). 

The origin of the name is unknown; it may pro¬ 
bably have been derived from some extinct town of 
the name; but no trace of such is found. Dionysius, 
indeed, speaks of an Eti'iiscan city of Solonium, 
from whence the Lucumo came to the assistance of 
Romulus (Dionys. ii. 37); but the name is in all 
probability corrupt, and, at all events, cannot af¬ 
ford any explanation of the Latin distiict of the 
name. [E. II. B.] 

SOLO'RIUS MONS, an odf^hoot of Mens Argen- 
tarius, running to the SW., on the borders of llis- 
pania Tarraconensis and Biietica, and connecting 
Mount Ortospeda with M<iunt Ilipula. (l‘lin. iii. 1. 
s. 2.) It is probably the same mountain mentioned 
by Strabo (iii. p. 1.50) as rich in gold and other 
mines, and the present Sivrra Nevada. [T. H. D.J 
SO'LUS or SOLUNTUM {'S.o\6hs, Time.; 2o- 
Aoos, Diod.: Etk. SoAoi/vriVos, Diod., but coins have 
SoAovTiVos; Sol lint in us: Salanto), a city of Siiily, 
situated on the N. coast of the island, about 12 
miles E. of Panorinus, and immediately, to the K. of 
the bold promontory called Capo Zajf'araim. It 
was a Phoenician colony, and from its proximity to 
Panormus was one of the few which that people re¬ 
tained W’heii they gave way before the advance ol 
the Creek colonies iti Sicily, and withdivw to the 
NVV. corner of the island. (Time. vi. 2.) It after¬ 
wards glassed together wiih Panormus and Motya into 
the hands of the Carthaginians, or at least became a 
dependency of that people. It continued steadfast 
to the Carthaginian alliance cv» n in h. c. 397, wlien 
the formidable armanent of Dionysius shook the 
fidelity of most of tludr allies (Diod. xiv. 48); its 
territory was in conseijuence ravaged by Dionysius, 
but without edeef. At a later periiKl of the war 
(h. c. 396) it was betrayed into the hands of that 
despot (Ib. 78), but probably soon fell again into 
the power of the Carthaginians. It was certainly 
one of the cities that usually formed part of their 
dominions in the island; and in n. c. 3U7 it was 
given up by them to the soldiers and mercenaries of 
Agai bodes, who had made peace with the Cartba- 
giidans when abandoned by their leader in Africa. 
(Diod. XX. 69.) During the First 1‘unic War we 
find it still subject to Carthage, and it was not till 
after the fall of I’anormus that Soluntum also 
opened its gates to the Romans. (Id. xxiii. p. .505.) 
It continued to subsist under the Homan dominion 
as a municipal town, but apparently one of no great 
consideration, as its name is only slightly and occa- 
sicnally mentioned by Cicero ( Verr. ii. 42, iii. 43.) 
But it is still noticed both by Pliny and Ptolemy 
(Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 3, where the name 
is corruptly written ’OAovAfs), as well as at a later 
fieriod by the Itineraries, which place it 12 miles 
f rom Panormus aftd 12 from Thermae (7V?m?W). 


(Ttin. Ant. p. 91; Tab. Pent.} It is probable that 
its complete destruction dates from the time of the 
Saracen.**. 

At the present day the site of the ancient city is 
wholly desolate and uninhabited. It stood on a lofty 
hill, now called the Monte Cat^ilfano, at the foot of 
which is a small cove or port, with a fort, still called 
the Castello di Solanto, and a station for the tunny 
fishery. The traces of tw’o ancient roads, pavetl 
with large blocks of stone, which led up to the city, 
may still be followed, and the whole summit of tlio 
hill is covered with fragments of ancient walls and 
foundations of buildings. Among these may be 
traced the remains of two temples, of which some 
capitals, portions of friezes, &c. have been discovered; 
but it is impossible to trace the plan and design of 
these or auy other edifices. They are probably all 
of them of the period of the Roman dominion. 
Sever.il cisterns for water also remain, as well as 
sepulchres; and some fragments of sculpture of con- 
sideiable merit have been discovered on the .site. 
(Fazell. de Jieb. Sic. viii. p. 352; Amico, IjCX. Top. 
v«)l. ii. pp. 192—195; Hoare’s Cla.8s. Tour, vol. ii. 
j). 234; Serra di Falco, Ant. della Sicilia, vol. v. pp. 
60—67.) [K. H. B.] 



SOLYGKIA, SOLYGEIUS. [Corintiius, pp. 
684, b, 68.5, a.] 

SOLYMA (r(\ l,6\vpa), a high mountain near 
Pbaselis in Lyci.'i. (Strab. xiv. p. 666.) As the 
mountain is not mentioned by any other writer, it is 
probably only another name for the Cliimaera Mons, 
the Olympus, or the mountains of the Solyini, 
mentioned by Ilomer. (Od. v. 283.) In the Sta- 
di.asmu.s it is simply called the 6pos fx4ya: it extends 
about 70 miles northward from Phaseli.s, and its 
bigbe.st point, now called Taghtalu, rises immediately 
above the ruins of Pbaselis, which exactly corre- 
.sponds with the statement of Strabo. (Leake, Asia 
Minor, p. 189.) [L. S.] 

SOLYMI. CLycia.] 

SOMENA. [SiMENA.] 

SONAUTES, according to Pliny (vi. 1), a river 
in Pontus; while, according to Apollonius Rhodius 
(ii. 747), the Acheron in Bithynia was anciently 
called Soonautes (Sowvourrjs). [L. S.] 

SONEIUM, a place in Moesia Superior, on the 
borders of Thrace, at the pass of Mount Scomius, 
called Sued. (Itin. Jlieros. p. 567.) Identified 
with Bagna. [T. H. D.] 

SONISTA, a town in Upper Pannonia, on the 
road from Poctovium to Siscia. (Geog. Rav. iv. 19; 
Tab. Pent.; It. Hieros. p. 561, where it is written 
Sunista.) Its exact site is unknown. [L. S.] 
SO'NTIA (Eth. Sontinns: Sama), a town of 
Lucania, known only from Pliny, who enumerates 
the Sontini among the municipal towns of that pio- 
vhicc (Plin. iii. 11. s. 15). It is probable that it is 
the same place now called Sama, situated in the 
mountains about 12 miles N. of the Oulf of Poll- 
castro. [E. II B ] 
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SO'NTIUS (J8omo\ one of the most considerable 
of the rivers of Venetia, which has its sources in the 
Alps, at the foot of the lofty Mt. Terglou^ and has 
from thence a course of above 75 miles to the sea, 
which it enters at the inmost bijijlifc of the Adriatic, 
between Aquileia and the Timavus. It receives at 
the present day the waters of the Natisom and 
Ton*e, the ancient Natiso and Tukkis, b(»th of which 
in ancient times pursued independent courses to the 
sea under the walls of Aquileia, and from the E. 
those of the Wippach or Vipno^ called by the ancients 
the Flu VI us Frioidus. Though so important a 
stream, the name of the Sontius is not mentioned by 
any of the geographers; but it is found in the Tabula, 
which places a station called Ponto Sonti (Ad Pontem 
Sontii) 14 miles from Aquileia on the highroad to 
Aeiiiona (Laybach). This bridge, which lay on the 
main entrance into Italy on this side, wjis a military 
point of considerable importance. It checked for a 
time the march of the emperor Maximin when 
advancing upon Aquileia, in A. d. 238 (Herodian, 
viii. 4; Capit. Maximin. 22); and at a later period 
it was here that Odoacer took up his position to 
oppose the advance of Tlieodcsius, by whom he was, 
liowever, defeated in a decisive battle, a. i>. 489 
(Oassiod. Chron. p. 472; Id. Var. i. 18; Jornand. 
Oet. 57). The Sontius is correctly described by 
Herodian, though he does not mention its name, as a 
large and formidable stream, especially in spring and 
Slimmer, when it is fed by the melting of the Alpine 
snows, [E. II. B.] 

SONUS (Swvos, Arrian, Ind, c. 4; Plin. vi. 18. 
H. 22), a principal afllnent of the Ganges, which 
flows in a NE. direction to it from the Vindhya 
Mountains. Its motlern name is Soane. There is 
no douht that it has been contracted from the San¬ 
scrit Suvarna. golden. The Soas (ISoias) of Ptolemy 
(vii. 1. § 30) is certainly the same river. [V.] 

SOPHE'NE Strab. et alii; Soapavrjvilj, 

Dion Cass, xxxvi. 36 ; Procop. de Aedif. iii. 2, B. 
Bers. i. 21: Eth. Suaprji'ds), a district of Armenia, 
lying between Aiititaurus and Mount Masius, Bep:i- 
rated by the Euphrates from Molitene in Armenia 
Minor, and by Antitaurus from Mesopotamia. Its 
capital was Oarcathiocerta. (Strab. xi. pp. 521, 
522, 527.) It formed at one time, with the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, a separate west Armenian kingdom, 
governed by the Sophenian Artanes, but was annexed 
to the east Armenian kingdom by Tigranes. So- 
pheue was taken away from Tigranes by Pompey. 
(Strab. xi. p. 532; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 26; Plut. 
Lucull. 24, Pomp. 33.) Nero gave Sophene as a 
sepfirate kingdom to Sobaemus. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 7.) 

SOPIA'NAE, a town in the central part of 
Lower Pannonia, on the road from Mursa to Sabaria 
{It. Ant. pp. 231, 232, 264, 267), was according 
to Ainmianus Marcel linns (xxviii. 1) the birthplace 
ol the emperor Maximinus. Its site is occupied by 
the modern Funfkirchen. [L. S.] 

S0RA(2a>pa: Eth. Soranus: 5ora), a city of La- 
tiiim, situated in the valley of the Liris, on the right 
bank of that river, about 6 miles to the N. of Ar- 
pinuin. Though included in Latium in the more 
extended sense of that tenn, as it was understood 
under the Roman Empire, Sora was originally a 
Volscian city (Liv. x. 1), and apparently the most 
northerly possessed by that people. It was wrested 
from them by the Romans in n. c. 345, being sur¬ 
prised by a sudden attack by the consuls Fabius 
Dorso and Ser. Sulpicius. (Liv. vii. 28.) It was 
subsequently occupied by the Romans with a colony; 


SORA. 

the establishment of this is not mentioned by Livy, 
but in B. c. 315 he tells us the inhabitants had 
revolted and joined the Samnites, putting to death 
the Roman colonists. (Id. ix. 23; Diod. xix. 72.) 
The city was in consequence besieged by tlie dic¬ 
tator C. Fabius, and, notwithstanding the great de¬ 
feat of the Romans at Lautulae, the siege was con¬ 
tinued into the following year, when the city was 
at length taken by the consuls 0. Sulpicius and 
M. Poetelius ; the citadel, which was in a very 
strong and inaccessible position, being betrayed into 
their hands by a deserter. The leaders of the de¬ 
fection were sent to Rome and doomed to execution ; 
the other inhabitants were spared. (Liv. ix. 23, 
24.) Sora was now occupied by a Roman garrison; 
but notwithstanding this it again fell into the 
hands of the Samnites in b. c. 306, and it was not 
recovered by the Romans till the following year. 
(Id. ix. 43, 44; Diod. xx. 80, 90.) After the 
close of the Second Samnite War it was one of the 
points which the Romans determined to secure with 
a colony, and a body of 4000 colonists was sent 
thither in b. c. 303. (Id. x. 1.) From this time 
Sora became one of the ordinary “ coloniae Latinae ” 
and is mentioned in the Second Punic War among 
the refractory colonics, which in b. c. 209 refusecl 
any further contributions. (Liv. xxvii. 9, xxix. 15. 
The text of Livy gives Cora in the first passage, 
and Sora in the second, but the same place is 
necessarily meant in both passages, and it is pro¬ 
bable that Sora is the true reading.) From this 
time we hear little more of Sora, which lapsed into 
the condition of an ordinary municipal town. (Cic. 
pro Vlanc. 9). Its rank of a Colonia Latina was 
merged in that of a munieipium by the Lex Julia; 
but it received a fresh colony under Augustus, con¬ 
sisting, as wo learn from an inscription, of a body of 
veterans from the 4th legion. {Lib. Colon, p. 237; 
Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Oroll. Inscr. 3681.) Juvenal 
speaks of it as a quiet country town, whore houses 
were cheap (Juv. iii. 223); and it is mentioned by 
all the geographers among tJie towns of this part of 
Italy. (Strab. v. p. 238; Ptol. iii. 1. § 63; Sil. 
Ital. viii. 394; Orell./njfcr. 3972.) Nothing more 
is Jioard of it under the Roman Empire, but it sur¬ 
vived the fall of the Western Empire, and continued 
throughout the middle ages to be a place of con¬ 
sideration. So^'a is still an episcopal see, and much 
the most important place in this part of Italy, with 
about 10,000 inhabitants. The mo<lern town un¬ 
doubtedly occupies the same site with the ancient 
one, in the plain or broad valley of the Liris, resting 
upon a bold and steep hill, crowned by the ruins of 
a mediaeval castle. The ancient citadel, described 
by Livy, stood on a hill at the back of this, called 
the Rocca di S. Angelo^ where some remains of the 
ancient walls, constructed of massive polygonal 
blocks, ai’e still visible. No remains of Roman 
times are preseiwed, except a few inscriptions, and 
.some foundations, supposed to be those of a temple. 
(Komanelli, vol. iii. pp. 362—366; Hoare's Classical 
Tmvy vol. i. pp. 299—302.) [E. H. B ] 

ISORA {hdpa or 2wpo), a town of Paphlagonia, 
noticed only by the latest writers of antiquity, and 
of unknown site. (Constant. Porph. Them. i. 7; 
NoveUaCf xxix. 1; Hierocl. p. 695; Cone, Nicaen, 
ii. p. 52; Cone. Chalced. p. 664, where it is called 
fc^ura.) [L. S.] 

SORA (2a>pa, Ptol. vii. 1. § 68), a town in the 
southern part of India, between M. Bettigo and 
Adeisathron. It was the capital of a nomad race 
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called Some (Ptol. h c.), and the royal residence of 
a king named Arcates. The people are evidently 
the same as the Surne of Pliny (vi. 20. s. 23). 
Lassen places them in the mountains above Mndnig 
(see map). [V.] 

SORAOTE (3/onte S. Oreste), a mountain of 
Etruria, situated between Ealerii and the Tiber, 
about 26 miles N. of Rome, from which it fonns a 
conspicuous object. It is detached from the chain 
of the Apennines, from which it is separated by the 
intervening valley of the Tiber; yet in a geological 
sense it belongs to tho Apennine range, of which it 
is an outlying offset, being composed of the hard 
Apennine limestone, which at once distinguishes it 
from the Mons Ciminus and the other volcanic hills 
by which it is surrounded. Though of no great 
elevation, being only 2420 feet in height, it rises in 
n bold and abrupt mass above the surrounding 
plain (or rather table-land), which renders it a 
striking and picturesque object, and a conspicuous 
feature in all views of the Camiiayna. Hence the 
selection of its name by Horace in a well-known ode 
(^Curin. i. 9) is peculiarly appropriate. It was con- 
^ecrated to Apollo, who had a temple on its summit, 
probably on the same spot now occupied by the mo¬ 
nastery of S.Silvestro, and was worshipped there with 
])eculiar religious rites. His priests were supposed 
to possess tho power of passing unharmed through 
fire, and treading on the liot cinders with their bare 
feet. (Virg. Aen. vii, 696, xi. 785—790; Sil. Ital. 
V. 17.5—181, vii. 662; Plin. vii. 2.) Its rugged and 
craggy peaks were in tiie days of Cato still tho 
resort of wild goats. (Varr. li. R. ii. 3. § 3.) 

Soracte stands about 6 miles from Cioita CasteU 
Innay the site of the ancient Falcrii, and 2 from tho 
'fiber. It derives its modern appellation from the 
village of Sant^ Oresfe, wiiicli star.ds at its S. ex¬ 
tremity on a steep and rocky hill, forming a kind of 
step or ledge at the foot of tho more elevated peaks 
of Soracte itself. 'I'his site, which bears evident 
signs of ancient habitation, is supposed to be that of 
the ancient Fkjionia or Lucus Fkkoniah. (Den¬ 
nis’s Etruria, Vo], i. p. 179.) [E. H. R.] 

SOHlilODU'NUM, or SORVIODU'NUM, a town 
of Britannia Rouiana, in tho territory of the Belgao. 
(ftin. Ant. pp. 483, 486.) It is identified with Old 
Sut'um, where coins of .several Roman emperons have 
been found, and where tho traces of tho ancient 
Roman walls show it to have been about half a 
mile in circumference. (Camden, p. 113.) [T.H.D.] 
SORDICE, a lake in Gallia. A river Sordus ran 
out of the E'tnng Sordice, in tho country of the Sor- 
dones or Sordi. [Sokdonks.] 

Stagnum hie palusque, quippe diffn.se patet, 

Kt ineolae istam Sordicen cognominnut.’* 

(Avienup, Or, Mar., as I. Vossius reads it.) 

The Sordice is supposed by some geographers to 
be the E'tany de Leticate; but others take it to be 
ail itang further south, called E'tang de St Nazaire, 
and the E'tang de Leucate to he that near Salsulae, 
which is described by Strabo, IMela, and others. 
[Salsulae ; Ru.scin<).] [G. L.] 

SORDONES, or SARDONES, ns the name has 
sometimes been written, a people in Gallia. Mela 
(ii. 5) writes ; after the Salsulae tons “ is the ora 
Sordonum, and the small 8treain.s Telis and Tichis; 
the Colonia Ruscino, and tho viciis llliberis.’* Pliny 
(iii. 4) begins hi.s (le.scription of Gallia Narbonen- 
sis from the foot of tlie Pyreiu es. He says • On 
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the coast is the regio Sordonum or Sardonum, and 
in the interior the Consuarani; the rivers Techum, 
Vemodubrum; towns, Illiberis and Ruscino.” These 
Sordones are the Sordi of Avienus (Or. Mark. 
562):— 

Sordus inde denique 
Populu-s agebat inter avios locos 
Ac pertinentes usque ad interius mare, 

Qua pinifertae stant Pyrenae vertices, 

Inter ferarum lustra ducebat grege.s, 

Et arva late et gurgitem ponti preinit: ” 

as I. Vassins reads the passage in his edition of Mela. 
The Sordi then occupied the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean from the Pyrenees northward, and the neigh¬ 
bouring part of the interior at the north foot of the 
Pyrenees. Ptolemy, as D'Anville observes, does not 
mention the Sordones, and ho has made the territory 
of the Volcae 'fectosages comprehend Illiberis and 
Ruscino. The Sordones probably occupied the whole 
of the territory called Roussillon, and they would bo 
in posse.ssion of that pa.ss of the Pyrenees called 
Col de Pertus, which is defended by the fort of 
Bellegarde. They bordered on the Coiisorani. [Con- 
BOUANl.] [G. L.] 

SORICA'RIA, a place in Hispania Baelica, men¬ 
tioned by Hirtius {B. Ilisp. c. 24), and tho same 
called also “ Soritia ” by that author (c. 27). Ukert 
(ii. pt. i. p. 361) seeks it in tho neighbourhood of the 
Flumen Sulsum (the Salado), S. of the Baeti.s, and 
between Osuna and Anteqnera. [T. H. D.] 
SORING I (^Mpiyyoi, Peripl M. E. p. 34), a 
people of the soutliern part of Ilindostan, who ap¬ 
parently dwelt along the banks of the Chaberus 
(^Kdoeri). Lassen places them below the Sorao, on 
the slopes of the hills above Madras. [V.] 
SORITIA. [SoiucAKiA.] 

SORNUM, (SSpvoy, Ptol. iii. 8. § 10), a city of 
Dacia; now Gieritza. [T. II. D.] 

SORO'RES (AD), a station in Lusitania, N. of 
Emerita. (^Itin. Aiit p. Variously identified 

with Montanches and Aliseda. [T. H. D.] 
SOSTOMAGUS, in Gallia, is placed by the Jeru¬ 
salem Itin. between Tolosa ( Toulouse') and Carcaso 
(^Carcoffsone), 38 miles from Toulouse and 24 from 
Carcassone. I'lie road is nearly direct, and if tho 
distances are correct, we might perhaps find some 
name like Sosto in the proper place. Some geo¬ 
graphers have found Sostoinagus near Cnstelnau- 
dari. [G. L.] 

SOTERA, a place in Ariana, mentioned by Ain- 
mianuH (xxiii. 6). It is probably the same as that 
called by Ptolemy Sevretpa (vi. 17. § 7). [V.] 

SOTIA'TES or SONTIA'TES, a people of Aqui- 
tiinia. Schneider (Caesar, B. G. iii. 20) who writes 
“ in Sontiatium fines ” has a long note on the varioii.s 
forms of this word. Nicolaus Damascenus (quoted 
by Athenaeus, vi. p. 249) writes the name Sotiani, but 
a.s Caesar was his authority for what he says, 
ho may have altered the form of the word. In Dion 
Cassius (xxxix. c. 46) the reading is 'Anidras (cd. 
Reimavus); but there are other variations in the 
MSS. In Pliny (iv. 19) we find among the na¬ 
tions of Aquitaiiia “ Ausei, Elusates, Sottlates, 
O.squidates Campestres.” Orosius (vi. 8, ed. Haver- 
kainp) has Sontiates, but one MS. has Sotiates and 
others have Sociates. 

In D. c. .56 Cae.sar sent P. Crassus into Aqni- 
tania. Crassus came from the north, and after suin- 
inoning the men of fighting age who were on tha 
muster rolls of Toulouse, Carcassone,exid Narhome, 
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lie entered the territory of the Sotiates, tlie first of' 
the Aqaitanian peoples whom he attacked. The 
Sotiates were the neij;hboui-s of tlie P^lusates a 
name represented by the town of Eause. A line 
drawn from Awk (Ausci) on the Gera to Bazas in 
the department of La Oirmd*^, passes near Soa, a 
town which is on tlie Getise, and in the Cabaret. 
In the middle ages it was called Sotium. Ancient 
remains have been found at Sos. Here we have an 
instance of the preservation of ancient names in this 
part of France, and tlicre are many other instances. 

D’Anville in determining the position of the Sotiates 
argues correctly that Cra8su.s having passed tlirough 
the Santones, a f>eople who had submitted to Caesar 
(^B. G. iii. 12) and would offer no resistance, entered 
Aquitania by the north, and the Sotiates who were 
only seven or eight leagues south of the Garonne 
would be the first tribe on whom he fell. He says 
that lie has evidence of a Roman road very direct 
from Sos to Eanse ; and he is convinced that this is 
part of the road described in the Jerusalem Itin. be¬ 
tween Vasatae and Elusa. On this road the name Scit- 
tium occurs in the Itin., and as the distance between 
Scittium and Klusa corresponds very nearly to the 
distance between Sos and Eause, he conjectures that 
this word Scittium is written wrong, and that it 
should be Sotium. 

The Sotiates, who were strong in cavalry, attacked 
the Romans on their march, and a battle took place 
in which they were defeated. Crassus then assaulted 
their town, which made a stout resistance. He 
brought up his vinoae and towers to the walls, but 
the Sotiates drove mines under them, for as tliey 
had copper mines in their country they were very 
skilful in burrowing in the ground. At last they 
sent to Crassus to propose terms of surrender (B. G, 
iii. 21). While the people were giving up their arinj- 
on one side of the town, Adcantuannus, who was a 
king or chief, attempted to sally out on another side 
with his 600 “ soldurii.” Tlie Romans met him 
there, and after a hard fight Adcantuannus was 
ilrivcn back into the town; but ho still obtained the 
same easy terms as the rest. 

These Soldurii were a body of men who attached 
themselves to a chief with whom they enjoyed all 
the good things without working, so long as the 
chief lived; but if any violence took off their leader 
it was their duty to share the same fate or to die by 
their own hand. This was an Iberian and also a 
(lallic fashion. The thing is easily understood. 
A usurper or any desperate fellow seized on power 
with the help of others like himself; lived well, and 
fed his friends ; and when his tyranny came to an 
end, ho and all his crew must kill themselves, if 
they wished to escape the punishment which they 
deserved. (Pint, Sertor. c. 14; Caesar, B. G. vii. 
40 ; and the passage in Athenaeus.) 

The MSS. of Caesar vary in the name of Adcan- 
tuannus. Schneider writes it Adiatunus, and in 
Athenaeus it is ^Abidrofiov. Schneider mentions 
medal of Pellerin, with REX AALETvnNVS and 
a lion’s liead on one side, and on the other SO- 
TIOGA, Walckenaer (^Geogr. >• 284) may be 
.speaking of the same medal, when lie describes one 
which is said to have been found at Toulouse^ with 
a head of Adictanus on one side and the word 
Sotiagae on the other. He thinks it very suspected;” 
and it may be. [G. L.] 

SOZO'POLIS (2wf(JiroA/s), a town noticed only 
by late writers as a place in Pisidiu, on the north 
of Termessus, in a plain surrounded on all sid^ by 
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mountains. (Hierocl. p. 672; Evagr. Hist Eccles. 
Iii. 3.3.) It is possibly the same place which Ste- 
phanus B. notices under the name of Sozusa. Nicetas 
(Ann. p. 9) mentions that it was taken by the 
Turks, but recovered from them by John Comnenus. 
(Comp. Ann. p. 169; Cinnamus, p. 13.) Tlie 
traveller Paul Lucas (Sec. Voy. vol. i. c. 33) ob¬ 
served some ancient remains at a place now called 
Souzou^ .south of Aglasoim, which probably belong 
to Sozopolis. [L. S.] 

SOZO'POLIS, a later name of Apollonia in Thrace. 
[Vol. I.p. 160.] [J. R.] 

SPALATHUA (Plin. iv. 9. s. 16; 'ZvdKavQpa, 
Scylax, p. 25; Steph. B. s.v.; SttJ- 

\aJdpov, Hellanic. ap. Steph. B. s, v. : Eth, Swa- 
KaOpaioi), a town of Magnesia, in Thessaly, upon 
tlic Pagasaean gulf. It is conjectured that this 
town is meant by Lycophron (899), who describes 
Prothou.s, the leader of the Magnetes in the Iliad, a.s 
6 iic UaXavdpcou (^ita\av6p(i»/'). (See MUller, ad 
Scyl. L c.) 

SPALATUM. [Salona.] 

SPANETA, a town in Lower Pannonia, of un¬ 
known .site. (ft. A?it. p. 268; ft. Ilieroa. p. 563; 
Gcog. Kuv. iv. 19, who writes Spaneatis. [L. S.] 
SPA RATA, a place in Moesia Superior, probably 
on the river hker. (Itin, Ifleros. p. 567.) By the 
Geogr. Rav. it is called Sparthon f iv. 7). [T. H. I).] 
SPARTA (STTopTT/, Dor. Sirctpra : Eth. Sirap- 
rtdrrjs, Spartiatea, Spartanus), the capital of La¬ 
conia, and the chief city of Peloponnesus. It was 
also called Lacedaemon (AaKfSalpafu: Eth. Aa- 
Hebaipurios, Lacedaemonius), which was the ori¬ 
ginal name of tlie country. [See Vol. II. p. 103, a.] 
Sparta stood at the upjier end of the middle vale of 
the Eurota.s, and upon the riglit bank of the river. 
'J'hc position of this valley, shut in by the mountain 
ranges of Taygetus and Parnon, its inaccessibility to 
iiivadens, and its extraordinary beauty and great 
fertility, have been described in a previous article 
[Laconia], The city Nvas built upon a range of 
low hills .nul upon an adjoining plain stretching SE. 
to the river. These hills are offshoots of Mt. Tay- 
getus, and rise almost immediately above the river. 
Ten stadia S. of the point wliere the Genus flows into 
the Eurotas, the latter river is divided into two arms 
by a small island overgrown with the oleander, where 
the foundations of an ancient bridge are visible. 
This is the most important point in tlie topography 
of thesite of Sparta. Opposite to this bridge the range 
of hills rises upon which the ancient city stood; while 
a hollow way (Map,y/.) leads through them into the 
plain to Magula. a village situated about half-way be¬ 
tween Mistvd and the island of the Eurotas. Upon 
emerging from this hollow into the plain, there rises 
on the left hand a hill, the south-western side of 
which is occupied by the theatre (Map, A.). The 
centre of the building was excavat^ out of the hill; 
but the two wings of the cavea were entirely artificial, 
being built of enormous masses of quadrangular 
stones. A great part of this masonry still remains; 
but the seats liave almost entirely disappeared, be¬ 
cause they have for many ages been used as a quarry 
by the inhabitants of Mistrd. The extremities of 
the two w ings are about 430 feet from one another, 
and the diameter or length of the orchestra is about 
170 feet; so that this theatre was probably the 
largest in Greece, with the exception of those of 
Athens and Megalojwlis. There are traces of a wall 
around this hill, whicli also embraces a considerable 
part of the adjoining plain to the east. Within the 
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space enclosed by this wall there are two terraces,' 
upon one of which, amidst the ruins of a church, the 
French Commission discovered traces of an ancient 
temple. In this space there are also some ancient 
doors, formed of three stones, two upright with the 
architrave, buried in the ground ; but no conjecture 
can be formed of the building to which they belonged 
without excavations. 

The hill we have been describing is the largest of 
all the Spartan heights, and is distinguished by the 
wall which surrounds it, and by containing traces of 
foundations of some ancient buildings. From it two 
smaller hills project towards the Eurotas, parallel 
to one another, and which may be regarded as por-t 
tions of the larger hill. Upon the more southerly of the 
two there are considerable remains of a circular brick 
building, which Leake calls a circus, but Curtius an 
amphitheatre or odeum (Map, 3). Its walls are IG 
feet thick, and its diameter only about 100 feet; but as 
it belongs to the Roman period, it was probably suf¬ 
ficient for the diminished population of the city at 
that time. Its entrance was on the side towards the 
river. West of this building is a valley in the form 
of a horse-shoe, enclosed by walls of earth, and ap¬ 
parently a stadium, to which its length nearly cor¬ 
responds. 

To the north of the hollow way leading from the 
bridge of the Eurotas to Magida there is a small 
insulated hill, with a flat summit, but higher and 
more precipitous than the larger hill to the south of 
this way. It contains but few traces of ancient 
buildings (Map, B.). At its southern edge there are 
the remains of an aqueduct of later times. 

The two hills above mentioned, north and south of 
this hollow way, formed the northern half of Sparta. 
The other portion of the city occuidcd the plain be¬ 
tween the southern hill and the rivulet falling into 
the Eurotas, sometimes called the River of Magnhiy 
because it flows past that village, but more usually 
Tnjpiotiko, from Trypi, a village in the mountains 
(Map, cc). Two c-anals, beginning at Afagula^ run 
across this plain : upon the southern one (Map, 6i>), 
just above its junction with the Ti'ypwti/co, stands 
the small village of Psychikd (Map, 6). Between 
this canal and the Ti'ypwtlko are some heights 
upon which the town of New Sparta is now built 
(Map, D.), Hero are several ancient ruins, among 
which are some remains of walls at the southern 
extremity, which look like city-walls. The plain 
between the heights of New Sparta and the hill of 
the theatre is covered with corn-fields and gardens, 
among which are seen fragments of wrought stones, 
and other ancient remains, cropping out of the 
ground. The only reinains which make any appear¬ 
ance above the ground are those of a quadrangular 
building, called by the present inhabitants the tomb 
of Leonidas. It is 22 feet broad and 44 feet long, 
and is built of ponderous square blocks of stone. 
It was probably an heroum, but cannot have been 
the tomb of Leonidas, which we know, from Pau.sa- 
nias (iii. 14. § I), was near the theatre, whereas 
this building is close to the new town. 

This plain is separated from the Eurotas by a range 
of hills which extend from the Roman amphitheatre 
or circus to the village of Psychiko. Between the 
hills and the river is a level tract, which is not much 
more than 50 yards wide below the Roman amphi¬ 
theatre, but above and below the latter it swells into 
a plain of a quarter of a mile in breadth. Beyond 
the river Trypiotiko there are a few traces of the 
foundations of ancient buildings near the little 
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village of Kalagonid (Map, 7). Leake mentions 
an ancient bridge over the Trypiotiko^ about a 
quarter of a mile NE. of the village of Kala- 
gonid. This bridge, which was still in use when 
Leake visited the district, is described by him as 
having a rise of about one-third of the span, and 
constructed of largo single blocks of stone, reach¬ 
ing from side to side. The same traveller noticed 
a part of the ancient causeway remaining at either 
end of the bridge, of the same solid cons.truction. 
But as this bridge is not noticed by the French 
Commission, it probably no longer exists, having 
been destroyed for its materials. (Leake, J/orea, 
vol. i. p. 157, Pelopomesiaca, p. 115.) 

Such is the site of Sparta, and such is all that 
now remains of this famous city. I'hcre cannot be 
any doubt, however, that many interesting dis¬ 
coveries might be made by excavations; and that at 
any rate the foundations of several ancient buildings 
might bo found, especially since the city was never 
destroyed in ancient times. Its present appearance 
corresponds wonderfully to the anticipation of Thu¬ 
cydides, who remarks (i. 10) that “ if the city of the 
Lacedaemonians were deserted, and nothing remained 
but its temples and the foundations of its buildings, 
men of a distant age would find a difficulty in be¬ 
lieving in the existence of its former power, or that 
it possessed two of the five divisions of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, or that it commanded the whole country, as 
well as many allies beyond the peninsula,—so in¬ 
ferior was the appearance of the city to its fame, 
being neither adorned with splendid temples and 
edifices, nor built in contiguity, but in separate 
quarters, in the ancient method. Whereas, if Athens 
were reduced to a similar state, it would be supposed, 
from the appearance of the city, that the power had 
been twice as great as the reality.” Compared with 
the Acropolis of Athens, which rises proudly from 
the plain, still crowned with the columns of its 
glorious temples, the low hills on the Eurotas, and 
the shapeless heap of ruins, appear perfectly insig¬ 
nificant, and present nothing to remind the spectator 
of the city that once ruled the Peloponnesus and the 
greater part of Greece. The site of Sparta difiers 
from that of almost all Grecian cities. Protected 
by the lofty ramparts of mountains, with which 
nature had surrounded their fertile valley, the Spar- 
1 tans were not obliged, like the other Greeks, to live 
I within the walls of a city pent up in narrow streets, 
but continued to dwell in the midst of their planta¬ 
tions and gardens, in their original village trim. 
It was this rural freedom and comfort which formed 
the chief charm and beauty of Sparta. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Sparta was 
destitute of handsome public buildings. Notwith¬ 
standing the simplicity of the Spartan habits, their 
city became, after the Messenian wars, one of the chief 
seats of poetry and art. The private houses of the 
Spartans always continued rude and unadorned, in 
accordance with a law of Lycurgus, that the doors 
of every house were to be fashioned only with the 
saw, and the ceiling with the axe (Plut. Lyc. 13); 
but this regulation was not intended to discourage 
architecture, but to prevent it from ministering to 
private luxury, and to restrain it to its proper ob¬ 
jects, the buildings for the gods and the state. The 
palace of the kings remained so simple, that its doors 
in the time of Agesilaus were said to be those of 
the original building erected by Aristodemus, the 
founder of the Spartan monarchy (Xen. Ages. 8. 
§ 7); but the temples of the gods were built with 
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great magnificence, and the spoils of the Persian of Miatrd^ which long continued to be the chief place 
wars were employed in the erection of a beautiful in the valley of the Eurotas. The site of Sparta 
stoa in the Agora, with figures of Persians in white was occupied only by the small villages of Magula 
marble upon the columns, among which Pausanias and Psychikoy till the present Greek government re- 
admired the statues of Mardonius and Artemisia solved to remove the capital of the district to its 
(iii. 11. § 3). After the Persian wars Athens be- ancient seat. The position of New Sparta upc»n the 
came more and more the centre of Greek art; but southern part of the ancient site has been already 
Sparta continued to possess, even in the time of described. 


Pausanias, a larger number of monuments than most 
Other Grecian cities. 

Sparta continued unfortified during the whole 
peri^ of autonomous Grecian history; and it was 
first surrounded with walls in the Macedonian pe¬ 
riod. We learn from Polybius (ix, 21) that its walls 
were 48 stadia in circumference, and that it was 
much larger than Megalopolis, which was 50 stadia 
in circuit. Its superiority to Megalopolis in size 
must have been owing to its form, which was cir¬ 
cular. (I’ulyb. V. 22.) Leake remarks that, “ as the 
si<le towards the Eurotas measured about two miles 
with the windings of the outline, the computation of 
Polybius sufficiently agrees with actual appearances, 
though the form of the city seems rather to have 
been semicircular than circular.” {Morea^ vol. i. 
p. 180.) Its limits to the eastward, at the time of 
the invasion of Philip (b. c. 218), are defined by 
Polybius, who says (v. 22) that there was a distance 
of a stadium and a half between the foot of the cliffs 
of Mt. Menelaium and the nearest part of the city. 
Livy also describes the Eurotas as flowing close to 
the walls (xxxiv. 28, xxxv. 29). When Demetrius 
Poliorcetes made an attempt upon Sparta in u. c. 
296, some tempoiary fortifications were thrown up; 
and the same was done when Pyrrhus attacked the 
city ill B. c. 272. (Puns. i. 13. § 6, vii, 8. § 5.) 
But Sparta was first regularly fortified by a wall 
and ditch by the tyrant Nabis in n. c. 195 (Liv. 
xxxiv. 27; Pans. vii. 8. § 5); though even this 
wall did not surround tlie whole city, but only the 
level parts, which were more exposed to an enemy’s 
attack. (Liv. xxxiv. 38.) Livy, in his account of 
the attack of Sparta by Philopoemen in b. o. 192, 
alludes to two of the gates, one leading to Pharae, 
and the other to Mount Barb<)sthene.s. (Liv. xxxv. 
30.) After the capture of the city by Philopoemen, 
the walls were de.stroyed by the Acli.aean League 
(Pans. vii. 8. § 5); but they were shortly after¬ 
wards restored by order of the Romans, when the 
latter took the Spartans under their protection in 
oppositi<»n to the Achaenns. (I’aus. vii. 9. § 5.) 
Its walla and gates were still standing when Pau- 
saniaa visited Sparta in the second century of the 
Christian era, but not a trace of them now remains. 
When Alaric took Sparta in A. d. 396, it was no 
longer fortified, nor protected by arms or men 
(Zosim. v. 6); but it continued to lie inhabited in the 
thirteenth century, as we learn from the “ Chronicle 
of the Morea.” It was then always called Lace¬ 
daemon, and was confined to the heights around the 
theatre. The walls which surrounded it at that 
time may still be traced, and have been mentioned 
above. It is to the medieval Lacedaemon that the 
niins of the churches belong, of which no Ies.s than 
six are noticed by the French Commi.ssion. After 
the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Franks in the 
thirteenth century, William de Villehardouin built a 
strong fortress upon the hill of Misithrd, usually 
pronounced Mistrdy a little more than two miles 
west of Sparta, at the foot of Mt. Taygetus. The 
inhabitants of the medieval Lacedaemon soon aban¬ 
doned their town and took refnga within the fortress 


It has been observed that Sparta resembled Rome 
in its bite, comprehending a number of contiguous 
hills of little height or boldness of character. (Mure, 
Tour in Greece, vol. ii. p. 236.) It also resembled 
Rome in being formed out of several earlier settle¬ 
ments, which existed before the Dorian conquest, and 
gradually coalesced with the later city, which was 
founded in their midst. These earlier places, which 
are the hamlets or Kcofiai mentioned by Thucydides (i. 
10), were four in number, Pitane, Limnae or Lim- 
naeum, Mesoa, and Cynosura, which were united by a 
common sacrifice to Artemis. (Paus. iii. 16. § 9.) 
They are frequently called <pv\ai, or tribes, by the 
grammarians (Muller, Dorian?^, iii. 3. § 7), and 
were regarded as divisions of the Spartans; but it is 
clear from ancient writers tliat they aro names of 
ces.* We are best informed about Pitane, which 
is called a 7rd\iv by Euripides (^Troad. 1112), and 
which is also mentioned as a place by Pindar (Trphs 
Tlirdvav Trap’ Eupwra irSpov, 01. vi, 46). Hero¬ 
dotus, who had been there, calls it a Srjfxov (iii. 55). 
He also mentions a \6xo5 UnavdTrjs (ix. 53); and 
though Thucydides (i. 20) denies its existence, 
Caracalla, in imitation of antiquity, com}X)sed a 
\6xoi' UiTavdrrfs of Spartan.s. (Herod ian. iv. 8.) 
It appears from the passage of Piiular quoted above, 
that Pitane was at the ford of the Eurotas, and con¬ 
sequently in the northern part of the city. It was 
the favourite and fashionable place of residence at 
Sparta, like Collytus at Athens and Craneion at 
Corinth. (Pint, de Exsil. 6. p. 601.) We are also 
told that Pitane was near the temple and stronglndd 
of Js-sorium, of which we shall speak presently. 
(Polyuen. ii. 1. § 14; V\\xt, Ages. 32.) Limnae 
was situated upon the Eurotas, having derived its 
name from the marshy ground which once existed 
there (Strab. viii. p. 363); and as the Dromus occu¬ 
pied a great part of the lower level towards the 
southern extremity, it is probable that Limnae occu¬ 
pied the northern. (IjOake, Morea, vol. i. p. 177.) 
it is probable that Me.soa was in the SE. part of 
the city [soe below, p. 1028, b.], and Cynosura in 
the SW. 

In the midst of these separate quarters stood the 
Acropolis and the Agora, where the Dorian invaders 
first planted themselves. Pausanias remarks that 
the Lacedaemonians had no acropolis, towering above 
other parts of the city, like the Cadnieia at Thebes 
and Larissa at Argos, but that they gave this name to 
the loftiest eminence of the group (iii. 17. § 2). This 
is rather a doubtful description, as the great hill, 
upon which the theatre stands, and the hill at the 
northern extremity of the site, present nearly the 
same elevation to the eye. Leake places the Acro¬ 
polis upon the northern hill, which, he observes, was 

* Some modern writers mention a fifth tribe, the 
Aegeidae, because Herodotus (iv. 149) speaks of 
the Aegeidae as a great tribe (<pwA^)in Sparta; but 
the word <pv\ii seems to be here used in the more 
general sense of family, and there is no evidence 
that the word Aegeidae was the name of a place, 
like the other four mentioned above. 
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better adapted for a citadel than any other, as being 
separated from the rest, and at one angle of the 
site; but Curtius supposes it to have stood upon the 
hill of the theatre, as being the only one with a suf¬ 
ficiently large surface on the summit to contain the 
numerous buildings which stood upon the Acropolis. 
The latter opinion appears the more probable; and 
the larger hill, cleared from its surrounding rubbish, 
surrounded with a wall, and crowned with buildings, 
would have presented a much more striking appear¬ 
ance than it does at present. 

The chief building on the Acropolis was the tem¬ 
ple of Athena Chalcioccus, the tutelary gotldess of 
the city. It was said to have been begun by Tyn- 
dareus, but was long afterwards completed by 
Gitiadas, who was celebrated as an architect, sta¬ 
tuary, and poet. He caused the whole building to 
be covered with plates of bronze or brass, whence 
the temple was called the Brazen House, and the 
goddess received tlie surname of Cluilcioecus. On 
the bronze plates there w’ere represented in relief 
the labours of Hercules, the expbiits of the Dioscuri, 
Hephaestus releasing his mother from her chains, 
the Nymphs arming Per-ens for his expedition 
against Medusa, the birth of Athena, and Ainplii- 
trite and Poseidon. Gitiadas also made a brazen 
statue of the goddess. (Paus. iii. 17. §§ 2, 3.) 
Ihc Brazen House stood in a sacred enclosure of 
considerable extent, surrounded by a stoa or colon¬ 
nade, and containing several sanctuaries. There 
was a separate temple of Athena Ergjine. Near 
the .southern stoa was a temple of Zeus Co.smeta.s, 
and before it the tomb of Tyndareus; the western 
stoa contained two eagles, bearing two victories, de¬ 
dicated by Lysander in commemoration of liis vic¬ 
tories over the Atlienians. To the left of the 
Brazen House was a temple of the Mu.ses; behind it 
a temple of Ares Areia, with very ancient wooden 
statues; and to its right a very ancient statue of Zeus 
Hypatus, by Learchus of Rhegium, parts of wliich 
were fastened together with nails. Here also was 
the (TKijuuf/xa, a booth or tent, wliich Curtius con¬ 
jectures to h.ave been tlie oiktj/jlu ov ixiya, t rod 
Upov (Time. i. 134), where Pausanias took refuge 
as a suppliant. Near the altar of the Brazen 
wHonse stood two statues of Pausanias, and also 
statues of Aphrodite Ambologcra (delaying old age), 
and of the brothers Sleep and Deatli. The statues 
of Pausanias were set up by order of the Delphian 
Apollo to expiate his being starved to death within 
the sacred precincts. (Paus. iii. 17. § 2—18. § 1.) 

The Agora was a spacious place, surrounded, like 
other Greek market-places, with colonnades, from 
which the streets issued to the different quarters of 
the city. Here were the public buildings of the 
magistrates,— the council-house of the Geru.sia and 
senate, and the offices of the Ephori, Nomophylaces, 
atid Bidiaei. The most splendid building was the Per¬ 
sian stoa, which had been frequently repaired and 
enlarged, and was still perfect when Pausanias 
visited the city. The Agora contained statues of 
Julius Caesar and Augustus; in the latter was a 
brazen statue of the prophet Agias. There was a 
place called Chorus, marked off from the rest of the 
Agora, because the Spartan youths here danced in 
honour of Apollo at the festival of the Gymno- 
paedia. This place was adorned with statues of tijc 
Pythian deities, Apollo, Artemis, and Leto; and 
near it were temples of Earth, of Zeus Agoraen.s, of 
Athena Agoraea, of Apollo, of Poseidon Asphalcius, 
and of Hera. In the Agora was a colossal statue 
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representing the people of Sparta, and a temple of 
the Moerae or Fates, near which was the tomb of 
Orestes, whose bones had been brought from 'I’egca 
to Sparta in accordance with the well-known tale in 
Herodotus. Near the tomb of Orestes was the 
statue of king Polydorus, whose effigy was used 
as the seal of the state. Here, also, was a Hermes 
Agoraeus bearing Dionysus as a child, and the old 
Ephoreia, where the Ephors originally administered 
justice, in which were the tombs of Epimenides the 
Cretan and of Apharcus the Aeolian king. (Paus. 
iii. 11. §§ 2—U.) 

The Agora was near the Acropoli.s. Lycurgu.<t, 
it is .said, when attacked by his opponents, fled for 
refuge from the Agora to the Acropolis; but was 
overtaken by a fiery youth, who struck out one of 
his eyes. At the spt't where he was wounded, Ly- 
curgus founded a temple of Optiletis* or Ophthal¬ 
mitis, which must have stood immediately above the 
Agora. Plutarch says that it lay within the 
temenos the Brazen House; and Pausanias men¬ 
tions it, in descending from the Acropolis, on the 
way to the so-called Alpinin, beyond which was a 
temple of Ammon, and probably also a temple of 
Artemis Cnagia. (\*\\ii. Lyc. 11; Apophth. Lac. 
p. 227, b.; Paus. iii. 18. § 2.) The Agora may be 
placed in the great hollow east of the Acropolis (Map, 
2). Its po.sition is most clearly marked by Pausanias, 
wlio, going we.stwards from the Agora, arrived im¬ 
mediately at tlie theatre, after passing only the 
tomb of Brasidas (iii, 14. § 1). The site of the 
tlieat.re, which he de.scribps a.s a magnificent build¬ 
ing of white marble, ha.s been already described. 

The principal street, leading out of the Agora, was 
named Aphetais CAcperats), the Corso of vSparta 
(Map, dd). It ran towards the southern wall, through 
the most level part of the city, and was bordered by 
a succe.ssion of remarkable monuments. First came 
the house of king Polydorus, named Booneta (Bow- 
vrjTo), because the state purchased it from his 
widow for some oxen. Next came the office of the 
Bidiaei, who originally had the inspection of tlio 
race-course; and opposite was the temple of Athena 
Celeuthcia, with a statue of the godcle.ss dedicated 
by Ulysses, who erected three statues of Celeutheia 
in different plices. Lower down the Aphet.ais oc¬ 
curred the lieroa of lops, Ainpliiaraus, and Lelex,— 
the sanctuaiy of Poseidon Taeiiarius,—a statue of 
Athena, dedicated by the Tarentini, — the place 
called Hellenium, so called because the Greeks 
are said to have held counsel there either before the 
Persian or the Trojan wars,— the tomb of Talthy- 
bius,—an altar of Apollo AcreiUs,—a place sacied 
to the earth named Ga.septum, — a statue of Apollo 
Maleates, — and close to the city walls the temj)lo of 
Dictynna, and the royal sepulchres of the Eurypon- 
tidae. Pausanias then returns to the Hellenium, 
probably to the other side of the Aphetais, where he 
mentions a sanctuary of Arsinoc, the sister of tlio 
wives of Castor and Pollux ; then a temple of 
Artemis near the so-called Phruria (4*poopio), wliich 
w'ere perhaps the temporary fortifications thrown up 
before the completion of the city walls; next the 
tombs of the lamidae, the Eleian prophets,— sanc¬ 
tuaries of Maro and Alpheius, who fell ak Ther¬ 
mopylae,—the temple of Zeus'Tropaeus, built by the 
Dorians after conquering the Achaean inhabitants of 
Laconia, and especially the Amyclaei,—the temple 

♦ So called, because oirrlAoi was the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian form for Plut. Lyc. 11. 
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of the mother of the gods,—and the heroa of Hippo- 
lytus and Aulon. The Aphctais upon quitting the 
city joined the great Hyacinthian road wliich led to 
the Amyclaeum. (Paus. iii. 12. §§ 1—9.) 

The next most important street loading from the 
Agora ran in a south-eastej-ly direction. It is 
usually called Scias, though Pausanias gives this 
name only to a building at the beginning of the 
street, erected by Thcodorus of Samos, and which 
was used even in the time of Pausanias as a place 
for the assemblies of the people. Near the Scias 
was a round structure, said to have been built by 
Epimenides, containing statues of the Olympian 
Zeus and Aphrolite; next came the tombs of Cy- 
nortas, Castor, Idas, and Lynceus, and a temple of 
Core Sotclra. The other buildings along this street 
or in this direction, if there was no street, wore the 
temple of Apollo Carneius, who was worshipped 
h(Mc before the Dorian invasion,—a statue of Apollo 
A])Iiptaeus,—a quadrangular place surrounded with 
colonnades, where small-wares (fturros) were an¬ 
ciently sold,—an altar sacred to Zeus, Athena, and 
the Dioscuri, all surnained Amhiilii. Opposite was 
the place called Colona and the temple of Dionysus 
Colonatas. Near the Colona was the temple of 
Zeus Euanemus. On a neighbouring hill was the 
temple of the Argive Hera, and the temple of Hera 
Ilypercheiria, containing an ancient wooden statue of 
Aphrodite Hera. To tlie right of this hill was a 
statue of lletoeinoclcs ,who had gained the victory in 
the Olympic games. (I’aus. iii. 12. § 10—iii. 13.) 
Although Pausanias docs not say that the Colona 
was a hill, yet there can ho no doubt of the fact, as 
icoKttiifa is the Doric for Ko\(^vri^ a hill. This height 
and the one upon which tlie temple of Hera stood 
are evidently the heights NW. of the village of 
chiko between the Eurotas and the plain to the S. 
of the theatre (Map, C.). 

After describing the streets leading from the 
Agora to the S. and SE. Pausanias next mentions a 
third street, running westward from the Agora. It 
led p.ist the theatre to the royal sepulchres of the 
Agiadae. In front of the theatre were the tombs of 
Pau.sHiiias and Leonidas (iii. 14. § 1). 

From the theatre Pausanias probably went by the 
hollow w'ay to the Eurotas, for he says that near the 
Sepnlelircs of the Agiadae was the Lcscho of the 
Crotani, and that the Crotani w'ero a portion of the 
Pitanatae. It would appear from a passage in 
Athenaeus (i, p. 31) that Pitane was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Genus; and its proximity to the 
Eurotas lias been already shown. [See above, p. 
1026, a.] It is not improbable, as Curtins observe.s, 
that Pituno lay partly within and partly without 
the city, like the Cerameicus at Athens. After 
proceeding to the tomb of Tacnarus, and the sanc¬ 
tuaries of Poseidon Hippocurius and the Aeginctan 
Artemi.s, Pausanias returns to the Loschc, near 
which was the temple of Artemis Issoria, also called 
Limnaea. Issorium, which is known as a stronghold 
in the neighbourhood of Pitane (Polyaen. ii. 1. § 14; 
Pint. Ayes. 32), is supposed by Curtius to be the hill 
to the north of tlie Acropolis (Map, C.). Leake, as wo 
have already seen, regards this hill as the Acropolis 
itself, and identities the Issorium with the height 
above the rained amphitheatre or circus. Pau¬ 
sanias next mentions the temples of Thetis, of 
Demetor Chthonia, of Sarapis, and of the Olympian 
Zeus. He then reached the Dromus, which was 
used in his day as a place for running. It extended 
along the stream southwards, and contained gym- 
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nasia, one of which was dedicated by a certain 
Euiycles. The Roman amphitheatre and the sta¬ 
dium, of w’hich the remains have been already 
described, were included in the Dromus. In the 
Dromus was a statue of Hercules, near which, but 
outside the Dromus, was the house of Menelaus. 
The Dromus must have formed part of Pitane, as 
Menelaus is called a Pitanatan. (Hesych. s. v.') 
Proceeding from the Dromus occurred the temples 
of the Dioscuri, of the Graces, of Eileithyia, of 
Apollo Carneiu.s, and of Artemis Hegemone; on the 
right of the Dromus was a statue of Asclepius 
Agnitas ; at the beginning of the Dromus there 
were statues of the Dioscuri Aphetarii; and a little 
further the hcroum of Alcon and the temple of 
Poseidon Domatitos. (Paus. iii. 14. §§ 2—7.) 

South of the Dromus was a broader level, which 
was called Platanista.s, from the plane-trees with 
which it was thickly planted. It is described as a 
round i.sland, formed by streams of running water, 
and w'as entered by two bridges, on each of which 
there was a statue of Hercules at one end and of 
Lycurgus at the other. Two divisions of the Spartan 
ICphebi were accustomed to cross these bridges and 
light with ono another in the Plataniston ; and, 
though they had no arms, they frequently inflicted 
severe wounds upon one another. (Pans. iii. 15. § 8, 
seq.; Lucian, Anachars. 38; Cic. Tiisc. Quaest. v. 
27.) The running streams surrounding the Platanis¬ 
ton were the ennHls of the Trypiotiko^ which were fed 
by several springs in the neighbourhood, and flowed 
into the Eurotas. Outside the city ■w'as the district 
called Phoebaeum, where each division of the Ephebi 
sacrificed the night before the contest. The Phoe¬ 
baeum occupied the narrow corner south of the Pla- 
taiiiston formed by the Ttypiotiko and the Eurotas. 
Pau.sanias dc.scribes it as near Therapne, which nas 
situated upon the Menelaium, or group of hills 
upon the other side of the liurotas, mentioned below. 
Tho proximity of the Phoebaeum to Thenipne is 
mentioned in another passage of Pausanias (iii. 19. 
§ 20), and by Herodotus (vi. Gl). The lieroum of 
Cynisca,the first female who conquered in the chariot- 
race in tho Olympic games, stood close to the Plata¬ 
niston, which was bordered upon one side by a colon¬ 
nade. Behind this colonnade there were several 
heroic monuments, among wliich were those of Alci- 
mus, Euaraephorus, of Dorceus, with the fountain 
Dorceia, and of Sebrus. Near tho latter was the 
sepulchre of the poet Aleman; this was followed by 
tho sanctuary of Helena and that of Hercules, with 
the monument of Oeonus, whose death he here avenged 
by slaying the sons of Hippocoon. The temple of 
llercules was close to the city walls. (Paus. iii. 
14. § 8—15. § 5.) Since the poet Aleman, whose 
tomb was in this district, is described as a citizen of 
Mesoa [Did of Biogr.^ art. Alcman], it is probable 
that this was the jwsition of Me.soa, the name ©f 
which might indicate a tract lying between two rivers. 
(Comp. — vTrh Suo voripwv — pcaa^opfpr], 

Steph. B. s. V. Mto-ffiiUT).) 

After reaching the SE. extremity of the city, 
Pausanias returns to the Dromus. Hero ho mentions 
two ways : the ono to the right leading to a temple 
of Athena Axiopoenus, and the other to the left to 
another temple of Athena, founded by Theras, near 
which was a temple of Hipposthenes, and an ancient 
wooden statue of Enyalius in fetters. He then de- 
scribes, but without giving any indication of its po¬ 
sition, the painted Lesche, with its surrounding 
heroa of Cadmus, Oeolycus, Aegeus, and Amphilo- 
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chira, and the temple of Hera Aegophaf^us. He 
afterwards returns to the theatre, and mentions the 
different monuments in its neighbourhood; among 
which were a temple of Poseidon Genethlius, hcroa 
of Cleodacus and Oebalus, a temple of Asclepius, 
near the Booneta, the most celebrated of all the 
temples of this god in Sparta, w’ith the heroum (»f 
Teleclus on its left; on a height not far distant, an 
ancient temple of Aphrodite armed, upon an upper 
story of which was a second temple of Aphrotlite 
l\Iorpho; in its neighbourhood was a temple of Ili- 
laeira and Phoebe, containing their statues, and an 
egg suspended from the roof, said to have been that 
of Leda. Pausanias next mentions a house, named 
Chiton, in which was woven the robe for the Amy- 
claean Apollo; and on the way towards the city 
gates the heroa of Cheilon and Athenaeus. Near 
the Chiton was the house of Phormion, who hospi¬ 
tably entertained the Dioscuri when they entered the 
city as strangers (Pans. iii. 15. § 6—16. § 4.) From 
tliese indications we may suppose that the Aniyclae.-m 
road issued from this gate, and it may therefore be 
placed in the southern part of the city. In that 
case the double temple of Aphrodite probably .stood 
upon one of the heights of New Sparta. 

Pausanias next mentions a temple of Lycurgus ; 
behind it the tomb of his son Kucosinns, and an altar 
of Lathria and Alexandra : opposite the temple were 
monuments of Theopompus and Kurybiades, and the 
heroum of Astrabacus. In the place called Lim- 
iiaeum stood the temples of Artemis Orthia and 
Leto. This temple of Artemis Orthia was, as we 
have already remarked, the common place of meeting 
for the four villages of Pitane, Mesoa, Cynosura, and 
Liinnae. (Paus. iii. 16. § 6, seq.) Limnae was partly 
in the city and partly in the suburbs. Its position 
to the N. of the Droinus has been mentioned above ; 
and, if an emendation in a passage of Strabo be cor¬ 
rect, it also included a district on the left bank of the 
Eurotas, in the direction of Mt. Thornax (rh A.tfxvouov 
Kara rhv [0dpi/a]«o, I\Tcineke’s emendation instead 
of [0p^]/fo, Strab. viii. p. 364). 

'fho most ancient topographical information re¬ 
specting Sparta is contained in the an&wxr of the 
Delphic oracle to Lycurgus. The oracle is reported 
h) liave directed the lawgiver to erect temples to 
7eu.s and Athena, and to fix the seat of the senate 
and kings between the Babyea and Cnacion. (Plut. 
Jjjc. 6.) These names were obsolete in the time of 
Plutarch. He says that the Cnacion was the Oenus, 
now the Kehf ina ; and ho al.so appears to have con¬ 
sidered the Babyea a river, though the text is not 
clear ; in that case the Babyea must be the Trypio- 
iiko, which forms the southern boundary of the city. 
It appears, however, from the same pas.sage of Plu- 
tarcii, that Aristotle regarded the Babyea as a bridge, 
and only the Cnacion as a river; whence he would 
seem to have given tlie name of Cnacion to the Try- 
xnotiko, and that of Babyea to the bridge over the 
Eurotas. 

The left, or eastern bank of the Eurotas, was not 
occupied by any part of Sparta. When Epaminondab 
invaded Laconia in ii. c. 370 ho inarched down the 
left bank of the Eurotas till he reached the foot of the 
bridge which led through the hollow way into the city. 
But ho did not attempt to force tho passage across 
the bridge; and ho saw on the other side a body of 
armed men drawn up in the temple of Athena 
Alea. He therefore continued his march along the 
left bank of the river till he arrived opposite to 
Amyclae, where he crossed the river. (Xen. Bell. 
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vi. 5. § 27.) The account of Xenophon illustrates 
a passage of Pausanias. Tho latter writer, in de¬ 
scribing (iii. 19. § 7) the road to Therapne, men¬ 
tions a statue of Athena Alca as standing between 
1 the city and a temple of Zeus Plasius, above the 
right bank of tho Eurotas, at the point where the 
river was crossed; and as only one bridge across the 
Eurotas is mentioned by ancient writers, there can 
be no doubt that the road to Therapne crossed the 
bridge which Xenophon speaks of, and the remains 
of which aro still extant. Therapne stood upon 
the Henelaium or Mount Mcnclaius, which rose 
abruptly from the left band of the river opposite tlie 
south-eastern extremity of Sparta. (MfVfXduov, 
Polyb. V. 22; MeveXdeiov, Steph. B. 8. v ; Mene- 
laius Mons, Liv. xxxiv. 28.) The Menelaium has 
been compared to tho .Janiculum of Rome, and rises 
about 760 feet above the Eurotas. It derived its 
name from a teinplo of ^lenelans, containing the 
tombs of Mcnelaus and Helen, whither solemn pro¬ 
cessions of men and women were accustomed to re¬ 
pair, the men imploring Mcnelaus to grant them 
bravery and success in war, the women invoking 
Helen to bestow beauty upon them and their chil¬ 
dren. (Pans. iii. 19. § 9; Herod, vi. 61; Isocr. 
Encovi. IleL 17; Hesych. s.v. 'EAcj/io, 0fpa7rvo- 
rtSio.) The foundations of this temple were dis¬ 
covered in 1834 by Ross, who found amongst the 
ruins several small figures in clay, representing men 
in military costume and women in long robes, pro¬ 
bably dedicatory offerings made by the poorer classes 
to Menelaus and Helen. (Ross, Wand^runyen in 
Griechmland^ vol. ii. p. 13, seq.) Tho temple of 
Menelaus is cxprc.ssly said to have been situated in 
Thkkapne { Qepdirvr }, Gepdirvai ' Thcramne, Plin. 
iv. 5. s. 8), which was one of tho most ancient and 
venerable places in tho middle valley of the Eurotas. 
It w’as .said to have derived its name from a daughter 
of Lelex (Paus. iii. 19. § 9), and wa.s the Achaean 
citadel of the district. It is described by the poets 
as the lofty w’ell-towered Therapne, surrounded by 
thick woods (Pind. Tsthm. i. M; Coloth. 225), 
where slept tho Dioscuri, the guardians of Sparta. 
(Pind. Ntm, x. 55.) Here was the fountain of 
^le.ssels, tho water of wliich the captive women had 
to c.-irry (Paus. iii. 20. § 1; Horn. II. vi. 457); and 
it wa.s probably upon this height that tho temple of 
Mcnelaus stood, which excited tho astonishment of 
Telemachus in the Odyssey. Hence Therapne is said 
to Iiavo been in Sparta, or is mentioned as sy¬ 
nonymous with Sparta. {Sepdirvai, ndXis Aa/cu yucii, 
H]V rivis 'S.irdprriK tpaalv, Steph. B. 8. v .; lu ^^irdpry^ 
^hol. ad ApolL Rhod. ii. 162, Rind, hthin. i. 31.) 
It is probable that further excavations upon this 
spot would bring to light some tombs of the heroic 
ages. The Phoebae.um, which has been already 
described as tho open space on the rigid, bank of 
the Eurotas [see p. 1028, b.], contained a temple of 
the Dioscuri. Not far from this place W'as tho 
temple of Poseidon, surnamed Gaeaochus. (Paus. iii. 
20 . § 2 .) 

After the pow’er of Sparta w'as destroyed by the 
battle of Leuctra, its territory was exposed to inva¬ 
sion and the city to attack. The first time that an 
enemy appeared before Sparta was when Epami- 
nondas invaded Laconia in b. c. 390, as already re¬ 
lated. After crossing the river opposite Amyclae, he 
marched against tho city. His cavalry advanced as 
far as the temple of Poseidon Gaeaochus, which we 
have seen from Pausanias was in the Phoebaeum, We 
also learn from Xenophon that the Hippodrome was 
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in the neighboi^hood of the temple of Poseidon, and 
consequently must not be confounded with the 
Dromus, The Thebans did not advance further, for 
they were driven back by a body of picked hoplitcs, 
whom Agesilaus had placed in ambush in the 
sanctuary of the Tyndaridae (Dioscuri), which we 
likewise know from Pausanias was in the Phocbaeum. 
(Xen. JJeJl.xi. 5. §§ 31, 32.) In n.c. 362 Epa- 
minondas made a daring attempt to surprise Sparta, 
and actually penetrated into the market-place; but 
the Spartans having received intelligence of his ap¬ 
proach, tlie city had been put into a state of de¬ 
fence, and Epamiriondas again withdrew without 
venturing upon an assault. (Xen. Hell. vii. 5. 

11 —14; Polyb. ix. 8; Diod. xv. 83.) In 
u. c. 218 Philip unexpectedly entered Laconia, 
descended the vale of the Eurotasby the left bank of 
the river, piussing by Sparta, and then laid \vaste 
the whole country as far as Taenarus and Malea. 
Lycurgns, the Spartan king, resolved to intercept 
him on his return : ho occupied tlie height.s of the 
Menelaium with a body of 2000 men, ordered the 
remaining forces of Sparta to be ready to take up 
their position between the city and the western bank 
of the river, and at tlie same time, by means of a 
dam, laid the low ground in that part under water. 
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Pliilip, however, contrary to the expectation of Ly- 
curgus, stormed the ^Menelaium, and brought his 
whole army safely through the pass, and encamped 
two stadia above the city. (Polyb. v. 17—24.) 
In B. c. 195 Quinctius Flainininus attacked Sparta, 
because Nabis, the tyrant of the city, refused 
obedience to the terms which the Roman general 
imposed. With an army of 50,000 men Flamininus 
assaulted the city on its three undefended sides of 
Pheebaeum, Dictynnaoum, and Heptagoniae. He 
forced his way into the city, and after overcoming 
the resistance which he met with in the narrow 
ways at the entrance of the city, marched along the 
broad road (probably the Aphetais) leading to the 
citadel and the surrounding heights. Thereupon 
Nabis set fire to the buiklings nearest to the city 
walls, which compelled the Romans to retreat. But 
the main object of Flamininus had been answered, 
for three days afterwanls Nabis sent his son-in-law 
to implore peace. (Liv. xxxiv. 38, 39.) The 
position of the Phoebaeum has been already ex¬ 
plained. The Dictynnaeum was so called from the 
temple of Artemis Dictynna, which Pau.sanias de¬ 
scribes as situated at the end of the Aphetais, close 
to the wails of the city (iii. 12. § 8). Leake thinks 
that the name of the village of Kalagonid may be a 
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corruption of Heptagoniae; but it is more probable 
that the Heptagoniae lay further west in the direc¬ 
tion of Mistrd, as it was evidently the object of 
FJamininus to attack the city in different quarters. 

The small stream which encloses Sparta on the 
south, now called the Trypiotiko or river of Magula^ 
is probably the ancient Tiasa (Tia(ra), upon which 
stood the sanctuary of Phaiina and Cleta, and 
across which was the road to Amyclae. (Pans. iii. 
18. § 6.) Leake, however, gives the name of Tiasa 
to the Pandeleimonaj the next torrent southwards 
falling into the Eurotas. 

With respect to the gates of Sparta, the most im¬ 
portant was the one opposite the bridge of the Eu¬ 
rotas: it was probably called the gate to Tlierapne. 
Livy mentions two others, one leading to the Mes- 
senian town of Pharae, and the other to Mount Bar- 
bostlienes (xxxv. 30), The former must have been 
upon the western side of the city, near the village of 
Mngula. Of the southern gates the most im¬ 
portant was the one leading to Amyclae. 

In this article it has not been attempted to give 
any account of the political history of Sparta, which 
forms a prominent j)art of Grecian history, and 
cannot be narrated in this work at sufficient length 
to be of any value to the student. A few remarks 
upon the subject are given under Laconia. 

The modern authority chiefly followed in draw¬ 
ing up the preceding account of the topography 
of Sparta is Curtius, vol. ii. p. 219, 

8cq. Valuable information has also been derived 
from Leake, Morea^ vol. i. p. 1.50, seq., Pdoponne- 
$taca, p. 129, seq. See also Mure, Tour in GVeece, 
vol. ii. p. 220, seq,; Ross, Wanderwngen in Grie- 
chcnland^ vol. ii. p. 11, seq.; Expedition scientijique 
de Moree, vol. ii. p. 61, seq.; Boblaye, liechercJieSy 
^•c., p. 78, seq.; BeuM, E’tudes sur Ic Piloponcsey 
p. 49, seq. 

SPARTA'RIUS CAMPUS (^Traprdpiou weS/ov, 
Strab. iii. p. 160), a district near Carthago Nova in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, 100 mile.s long and 30 broad, 
which produced the peculiar kind of grass called 
spartimi^ used for making ropes, mats, &c. (Pliii. 
xix. 2. s. 8 ) It is the stipa tenacissima of Linnaeus; 
and the SjKiniards, by whom it is called esparto, still 
manufacture it for the same purposes as those de¬ 
scribed by Pliny. It is a thin wiry rush, which is 
cut and dried like hay, and then soaked in water 
and plaited. It is very strong and hwting, and the 
manufacture still employs a large number of women 
and children. It was no doubt the material of which 
the Iberian whips mentioned by Horace (^Epod.'w. 3) 
were composed. (See Ford, Handh. of Spain, p. 
168.) From tliis district Carthago Nova itself ob¬ 
tained the surname of “ Spartaria.’' [T. H. D.] 
SPARTO'LUS (SirdpTwAoy, Time. ii. 79, v. 18; 
Steph. B.), a town of the Chalcidic peninsula, 
at no great distance from Olynthus (Isaeus, de 
Dicaeogen, Haered. p, 55), under the walls of which 
the Athenian forces were routed, b. c. 249. It 
belonged to the Bottiaeans, and was perhaps their 
capital, and was of sufficient importance to be men¬ 
tioned in the treaty between Sparta and Athens in 
the tenth year of the Peloponnesian War. [E.B.J.] 

SPAUTA (SttoOto), a lake in Media Atropatene, 
which is intensely salt, so as to cause the itch on the 
bodies of persons who have unwittingly bathed in it, 
with injury also to their clothes (Strab. xi. p. 523). 
Its present name is the Sea of Urumiah. Its earliest 
Armenian name is said to have been Kaputan, or 
Kaputan Chow, whence the Greek form would seem 
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to have been modified. (L. Ingigi, Archaeol. .4r- 
tnen, i. p. 160; St. Martin, Memoires, i. p. 59.) It is 
probably the same as the Mapriap^ xiprr} of Ptolemy 
(vi. 2. § 17). Many travellers have visited it in 
modern time.s. (Tavernier, i. ch. 4; Moricr, Sec, 
Toy. ii. p. 179.) [V.] 

SPELAEUM, a place in Macedonia which Livy 
says was near Pella (xlv. 33). 

SPELUNCA {SperUmga'), a place on the coast of 
Latium (in the more extended sense of that name), 
situated between Tarracina and Caieta. The em¬ 
peror Tiberius bad a villa there, which derived its 
name from a natural cave or grotto, in which the 
emperor used to dine, and where he on one occasion 
very nearly lost his life, by the falling in of the roof 
of the cavern (Tac. Ann. iv. 59 ; Suet. lib. 39). 
The villa is not again mentioned, but it would ap{)ear 
that a village had grown up around it, as Pliny 
mentions it in describing the coast (“ locus, Spe- 
luncac,” Plin. iii. 5. s. 9), and its memory is still 
pie.served by a village named Speidonga, on a rocky 
point about 8 miles W. of Gaeta. Some Roman 
remains are still visible tliero, and the cavo belonging 
to the Iinj^erial villa may be identified by some 
remains of architectural decoration still attached 
to it (Craven’.s Ahi'^izzi, vol. i. p. 73). [E. H. B.] 
SI*EOS ARTE'MIDOS, the present grottoes of 
Beni-hassan^ was situated N. of Antinoe, in Middle 
Aegypt, on the eastern hank of the Nile, in lat, 27^ 
40' N. The name is variously written; Peos in tlio 
Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 167, Wesseliug); Pois in 
the Notitia Imperii; but Speos is probably the true 
form, implving an excavation ((TTreos) in the rocks. 
Speos Artemidos was rediscovered by the French 
and Tuscan expedition into Aegypt early in the 
present century. It wa.s constructed by some of 
the Pharaohs of the 18th dynasty in a de.sert-valley 
miming into the chain of Arabian hills. The structure 
as a whole consists of a temple, and of between thirty 
and forty catacombs. The temple is dedicated to 
Pasht, Buba.sti.s, the Artemis of tlie Greeks. (Herod, 
ii. 58.) The catacombs appear to liave served as 
the general necropolis of tlie Hermopol te nome. For 
altiiough Hermopolis and its district lay on the 
western bank of the Nile, yet as the eastern liills at 
this spot approach very closely to the stream, while 
the western hills recede from it, it was more con¬ 
venient to ferry the dead over the river than to 
transport them acro.ss the sands. Some of the.^e 
catacombs were appropriated to the mummies of 
aniinals, cats e.specially, which were worshipped by 
the Ilermopolitans. In the general cemetery two of 
those catacombs merit particular attention : (1) 
the tomb of Neoopth, a military chief in the reign 
of Sesortasen 1. and of his wife Rotei; (2) timt of 
Ainenheine, of nearly the same age, and of very 
similar construction. The tomb of Neoopth, or, as it 
is more usually denominated, of Rotei, has in front 
an architrave excavated from the rock, and sup¬ 
ported by two columns, each 23 feet high, with six¬ 
teen fluted facelets. The columns have neither base 
nor capital; but between the architrave and tlie 
head of the column a square abacus is inserted. A 
denteled cornice runs over the architrave. I’lie 
effect of the structure, although it is hardly de¬ 
tached from the rock, is light and graceful. The 
chamber or crypt is 30 feet square, and its roof is 
divided into three vaults by two architraves, each of 
which was originally supjwrted by a single column, 
now vanished. The walls are painted in com¬ 
partments of the most brilliant colours, and the 
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drawinff is generally in the best style of Aegyptian 
art. They represent various events in tlie life of 
Neoopth. From the tomb of Rotei, indeed, might bo 
compiled a very copious record of the domestic life 
of the Aegyptians. On its walls are depicted, 
among many others, the following subjects : the 
return of warriors with their captives; wrestlers; 
hunting wild beasts and deer; the Nile boats, in¬ 
cluding the Bari or high-prow'ed barge, and fisheries; 
granaries and flax-dressing; spinning and weaving; 
games with the lance, the ball, and the discus; and 
the rites of sepulture. The tomb of Amenheme is 
covered also witli representations of men in various 
postures of wrestling; ajid tlie other grottoes are not 
less interesting for their portraitures of civil and 
domestic life. (Wilkinson, Modei'n Egypt and 
Ththc^; liosellini, Mon. Civ. vol. i.; Kenrick, Awe. 
Egypt, \q\. i. p. 47, foil.) [W. B.D.] 

SlMAtCIIElUS (:iTr€pxfi6s: Ellddha), a river in 
tlie S. of Thessaly, rising in Mount Tymphrestus 
(Stjjib. ix. p. 433), and flowing into the Maliac 
gulf. Tlie Dryopes and Aonianes dwelt in the upper 
part of its course till it entered the plain of Mails, 
through which it flowed to the sea. In ancient 
times it joined the sea at Anticyra; and the rivers 
Dyras, Melas, and Asopus fell separately into the 
sea to the S. of the Spercheius. (Herod, vii. 198.) 
But the Spercheius has changed its course, and now 
falls into the sea much further south, about a mile 
from Tliennopylae. The Dyras and Melas now unite 
their streams, and fall into the Spercheius, as does 
also the Asopus. [Thermopylae.] Spercheius 
is celebrated in mythology as a river-god [^Dict of 
Jiiogr. s. r.], and is mentioned in connection with 
Achilles. (Horn. II. xvii. 142.) Its name also 
frerpiently occurs in the other poets. (Aesch. Pers. 
48fi; Sophocl. l^hil. 722; Virg. Georg, ii. 485; 
Lucan, vi. 366.) (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. 
pp. 8, 11, 15.) 

Sl'KKCllIAE, a place in Thessaly, which, accord¬ 
ing to the do.scription of Livy (xxxii. 13), would 
se(!in to have been situated at no great distance from 
ihe sources of the 8pcrclieius. Ptolemy (iii. 13. 
§17) mentions a place Bperclieia between Echinus 
and 'J'hebes in Phthiotis ; and Pliny (iv. 7. s. 13) 
jil.'ices Spcrchios in Dori.s. It is probable that these 
tliroe mimes indicate the same place, but that its real 
positiiin was unknown. 

SPHACTE'KIA. [Pylus.] 

SPIIAE'BIA. [Calauueia.] 

SlMIATlIAE. [Pylu.s.] 

ISPlIENDALFi. [Attica, p. 3.30, a.] 
SITIENTZANIUM, a place in Dalmatia, SE. of 
the road from Scodra to Naissu.s. (Ann. Comn. 9. 
p. 252). Probably the modern Peccwwrt. [T. H. D.] 
8PHETTUS. [Attica, p. 332, b.] 
SPllPNGIUM. [Bueutia, p. 412, a.] 

SPINA (2irl*/a, Strab.; ’S.niva, Steph. B.: Eth. 
'S,irtvdrT]s and ^irtvlrTfs), an ancient city of Italy, 
situated near the southernmost mouth of the Padus, 
within the limits of Gallia Cisalpina. It was, accord¬ 
ing to Dionysius, a Pelasgic settlement, and one of 
tlie most flourishing cities founded by that people in 
Italy, enjoying for a considerable time the dominion 
of the Adriatic, and deriving great wealth from its 
commercial relations, so that the citizens had a 
treasury at Delphi, which they adorned with costly 
otferings. They were subsequently expelled from 
their city by on overwhelming force of barbarians, 
and compelled to abandon Italy. (Dionys. i. 18, 
as.) Strabo gives a similoi* account of the naval 
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greatness of Spina, as weH as of its treasury at Delphi; 
but he calls it a Greek (Hellenic) city; and Scylax, 
who notices only Greek, or reputed Greek, cities, 
mentions Spina apparently as such. Its Greek 
origin is confirmed also by Justin, whose authority, 
however, is not worth much. (Strab. v. p. 214, ix. 
p. 421; Scyl. p. 6. § 19; Justin, xx. 1; Plin. iii. 16. 
.s. 20.) But these authorities, as well as the fact 
that it had a treasury at Delphi, which is undoubtedly 
historical, seem to exclude the supposition that it was 
an Etruscan city, like the neighbouring Adria; and 
whatever be tho foundation of the story of the old 
Pelasgic settlement, there seems no reason to doubt 
that it was really a Greek colony, though we liavo 
no account of the period of its establishment. Scy¬ 
lax alludes to it as still existing in his time: henco 
it is clear that the barbarians who are said by Dio¬ 
nysius to have driven out the inhabitants, can bo no 
other than the neighbouring Gauls; and that the 
l)eriod of its destruction was not very long before the 
conquest of Cisalpine Gaul by the Romans. It does 
not appear to have ever been rebuilt or become a 
Roman town. Strabo speaks of it as in his time a 
mere village; and Pliny repeatedly alludes to it as 
a place no longer in existence. (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20, 
17. s. 21; Strab. v. p. 214.) No subsequent trace of 
it is found, and its site has never been a.scertained. 
We know, however, that it must have been situated 
on or near the southernmost arm of the Padus, which 
derived from it the name of Spineticum Ostium, 
and which probably corresponded with the modcM-ii 
Po di Primaro. [Padus.] But the site of Spina 
must now be sought far from the sea; Strabo tells 
us that even in his time it was 90 stadia (11 miles) 
from the coast; though it w’as said to have been 
originally situated on the sea. It is probably now 
4 or 5 miles further inland ; but the changes whicli 
have taken place in tlio channels of tho rivers, as well 
as the vast accumulations of alluvial soil, render it 
almost hopeless to look for its site. 

Pliny tolls us that the Spinetic branch of tho Padus 
ivas the one which was otherwise called Eridanus; 
but it is probable that tliis was merely one of tlio 
attempts to connect the mythical Eridanus with the 
actual Padus, by applying its name to one particular 
branch of the existing river. It is, however, probable 
that the Spinetic cbaiinol was, in very early times, ono 
of tho principal mouths of tho river, and much 
more considerable than it afterwards became. [Pa- 
Diis.] [E. H. B.] 

8P1NAE, a place in Britannia Romana, E. of 
Aqua Solis {Bath), {[tin. Ant. pp. 485, 486.) Now 
tho village of Spene near Newbury in Berkshire^ 
which has its name of ne^o in regard to Spinae, the 
ancient borough. (Camden, p. 166.) fT. H. D.] 

SPIRAEUM (Plin. iv. 5. s. 9) or SPEIRAEUM 
(Ptol. iii. 16. § 12), a promontory on the eastern 
coast of Peloponnesus upon tlie confines of the terri¬ 
tories of Corinth and Epidaurus. For details, sco 
Vol. I. p. 685, a. 

SPOLE'TIUM (2ircw\i7Ttov : Eth. Spoletinus ; 
Spoleto)j a city of Umbria, situated between In- 
tcrainna {Terni) and Trebia {Trevi\ about 9 
miles S. of the sources of the Clitumnus. Its name 
is not mentioned in history as an Umbrian town, 
nor have we any account of its existence previous 
to the establi.shment of the Roman colony, which 
was settled there in b. c. 240, just after the close of 
the First Punic War (Liv. Epit. xx.; Veil. Pat. i. 
14). It was a Colonia Latina, and its name is re¬ 
peatedly mentioned during the Second Punic War. 
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In B. c. 217, just after the battle at the Lake 
Trasirnenus, llannibal advanced to the gates of 
Spoletiuin, and made an assault upon the city, but 
was repulsed with so much vigour by the colonists, 
that he drew off his forges and crossed the Apen¬ 
nines into Picenum. (Liv. xxii. 9.) A few years 
later (n. c. 209) Spoletium was one of the colonies 
which distinguished themselves by their fidelity and 
zeal in the service of Rome, at the most trying 
moment of the war. ( Id. xxvii. 10.) For some 
time after this we hear but little of Spoletium, 
tliough it seems to have been a flourishing muni¬ 
cipal town. In «. c. 167 it was seleoted by the 
senate as the place of confinement of Gcntius, king 
of Illyria, and his sons; but the citizens declined to 
take charge of them, and they were transferred to 
Iiiuvium (Liv. xlv. 43). But in the civil war between 
Marius and Sulla it suffered severely. A battle 
was fought beneath its walls in b. o. 82, between 
Pompeius and Crassus, the generals of Sulla, and 
Carrinas, the lieutenant of Carbo, in which the latter 
was defeated, and compelled to take refuge in the 
city. (Appian, B. C. i. 89.) After the victory of 
Sulla, SfK)letium w'aa one of the places severely 
puni.shed, all its territory being confiscated, appa¬ 
rently for the settlement of a military colony. (Flor. 
iii. 21; Ziiinpt, de Colon. 2,'54.) Florus calls 
Spoletium at this time one of the “municipia Kaliac 
splendidissiina;” but this is probably a rhetorical 
exaggeration. Cicero, liowcver, tenn.s it, in reference 
to a somewhat earlier period, “ cohmi.a Latina in 
pa-iinis firiiia et illustris.” (Cic. pro Ball). 21.) It 
became a municipium (in common with the other 
Latin colonies) by virtue of the Lex Julia; and does 
not appear to have subsequently oljtained the title of 
a colony, though it received a fresh accession of set¬ 
tlers. (^Lih. Col. p. 225; Zumpt, 1. c.) It is again 
mentinnod during the Peru.sian War (b. c. 41), as 
affording a retreat to Muiiatius Plancus when ])e 
was defeated by Octavian (Appian, 67. v. 33); 
and seem.s to liave continued under the Empire to 
be a flourishing municipal town, though rarely men¬ 
tioned in history. (Strab. v. p. 227; Plin. iii. 14. 
8 . 19; Ptol.iii. 1. § 54; Orell. fmer. 1100, 1103, 
39C6.) It was at or near Spoletium that the em¬ 
peror Acmilianus was encamped, wlien the dc.ath 
of his rivals Gallus and Volusianus gave him 
temporary possession of the empire; and it was there 
also that he was himself put to death by his soldiers, 
after a reign of only three months. (Viet. Bpit. 31.) 
Sjxdetium is again mentioned during the Gothic 
Wars, after the fall of the Western Empire, when 
it was taken by the Gothic king Totila (Procop. 
B. G. iii. 12), who partially destroyed its fortifica¬ 
tions; but these were restored by Nurses (75. iv. 
33). It was at this time regarded as a strong 
fortress, and was a place of importance on that ac¬ 
count. Under the Lombards it became the capital 
of a duchy (about A. l>. 570), the dukes of which 
f.oon rendered themselves altogether independent of 
tlie Lombard kings, and established their authority 
over a considerable part of Central Italy. The 
duchy of Spoleto did not cease to exist till the 12th 

century. 

Spoletium was not situated on the Via Flaminia, 
properly so called. That line of highroad proceeded 
from Narnia to Movania (^Bevagna) by a more direct 
course through Carsulae, thus leaving on the right 
hand the two important towns of Interamna and 
Spoletium. (Strab. v. p. 227.) Wo learn from 
Tacitus that this continued to be the line of the 
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Flaminian Way as late as the time of Vespasian (Tac. 
Hist iii. 60); but at a later period the road through 
Interamna and Spoletium came into general use, 
and is the one given in the Itineraries. {Ttin. A 71 L 
p. 125; Itin. Uier. p. 613.) This must have 
followed very nearly the same line with tlie modern 
road from Home to Pervgia^ which crosses a steep 
mountain pass, called Mwite Somma^ between Spo¬ 
leto and Tend; and this was probably the reason that 
this line was avoided in the first instance by the Via 
Flaminia. But there must always have been a 
branch road to Spoletium. and from thence, as we 
learn from Suetonius (^Vesp. 1), another branch 
led to Nursia in the upper valley of the Nar. 

Spoleto is still a tolerably flourishing place, with 
the rank of a city. It has several Roman remains, 
among which the most interesting is an arch com¬ 
monly called the Porta cCAnnibale^ as being sup¬ 
posed to be the gate of the city from whence that 
general was repulsod. There is, however, no foun¬ 
dation for this: and it is doubtful wliether tlie arch 
was a gateway at all. Some remains of an ancient 
theatre are still visible, and portions of two or tliree 
ancient temples are built into the walls of modern 
churches. A noble aqueduct, by which the city is 
still supplied with water, though often ascribed to 
the Romans, is not really earlier than the time of 
the Lombard dukes. Some remains of the palace 
inhabited by the latter, but first built by Theoiloric, 
arc also visible in tlie citadel which crowns the hill 
above the town. [E. H. B.] 

Sl’O'RADKS (Siropadfs), or the “ Scattered,” a 
group of island.s in the Aegaean, Cretan, and 
Carpathian seas, so called because tliey were scattered 
tliroughout these seas, in opposition to the Cyclades, 
which lay round Delos in a circle. But the dis¬ 
tinction between these groups was not accurately 
observed, and we find several islands sometimes 
ascribed to tho Cycl.idcs, and sometimes to the 
Sporades. The islands msually included among the 
Cyclades are given under that artiide. [Vol. I. p. 
723 .] Scylax makes two groups of Cyclades; but 
liis southern group, which he places oft’ tho coast of 
Laconia and near Crete, are the Sporades of other 
writers: in this southern group Scylax specifies. 
^Icios, Cimolos, Oliaros, Siciiios, Thera, Anaphe, Asty- 
palaea (p. 18, ed, Hudson). Strabo first mentions 
among the Sporades the islands lying off Crete, — 
Thera, Anaphe, Therasia, los, Sicin<)s, Lagusa, Fho- 
Icgandros (x. pp. 484, 485). Then, after de¬ 
scribing the Cyclades, he resumes his enumeration 
of the Sporades,— Amorgos, Lehinthos, Leria, Fat- 
mos, tho Corassiae, Icaria, Astypalaea, Telos,Chalcia, 
Nisyros, Cases, the Calydnae (x. pp. 487— 
489). Pliny (iv. 12. s. 23) gives a still longer list. 
An account of each island is given under its own 
name. 

STABA'TIO, in Gallia, a name which occurs in the 
Table on a road from Vienna ( Vienne) past Cularo 
(^Grenobh) to the Alpis Cottia (^Mont Genevre). 
Stabatio is placed between Durotincum and Alpis 
Cottia. D’Anville fixed Stabatio at Momstier or 
Afonetier near Brianqcm. [G. L.] 

STA'BIAE (liTaSiai: Eth. Stabianus; Ru. near 
CastelVa Ma7'e\ a city of Campania, .situated at the 
foot of the Mons Lactarins, about 4 miles S. of Pom¬ 
peii, and a mile from the sea. The first mention of it 
in history occurs during the Social War (b. c. 90), 
when it was taken by the Samnite general C. Papius 
(Appian, B. C, i. 42). But it was retaken by Sulla 
tlie following year (u. c. 89), and entirely destroyed 
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(Plin. iii. 5. s. 9). Nor was it ever restored, so as 
to resume the rank of a town; Pliny tells us tliat it 
was in his time a mere village, and the name is not 
mentioned by any of the other geographers. It is, 
however, incidentally noticed both by Ovid and Colu¬ 
mella (Ovid. Mei.xv. 711; Colum. R. /?.x. 133), and 
seems to have been, in common with the whole coast 
of the Bay of Naples, a favourite locality for villas. 
Among otlier.s Pomponianus, the friend of the elder 
Pliny, had a villa there, where the great naturalist 
sought refuge during the celebrated eruption of Vesu¬ 
vius in A. D. 79, and where he prished, suffocated by 
the cinders and sulphureous fumes (Plin. Ep, vi. 
16). It is certain that Stabiae w’as on this occasion 
buried under the ashe.s and cinders of the volcano, 
thougli less completely than Pompeii and Hercula¬ 
neum; but the site was again inhabited, and the 
name was retained throughout the period of the 
Roman Empire, though it appears to have never 
again risen into a phice of any consideration. It was 
chiefly resorted to by invalids and others, on account 
of its neighbourho<Kl to the Mons Eactarius, for the 
purpose of adopting a milk diet (Galen, de Aletli. 
Med, V. 12 ; Cassiod. Var. xi. 10 ; Symmach. Ep. 
vi. 17). Its name ia found also in the Tabula, and 
was preserved in that of Castell 'a Afare di Stabia, 
borne by the modern town. The Stabiae of the 
Lower Empire seems to have been situated on the 
coast, in the bight of the Boy of Naples; and jtro- 
bably did not occupy tlie same site with the older 
town, which seems to have been situated about a 
mile inland at the foot of tlie hill of Graynuno, 
The exact spot was forgotten till the remains were 
accidentally brought to light about 1750; and .since 
that time excavations have been fre(juently made 
on the site, but the results are far less interesting 
than those of Pompii and Herculaneum. They 
confirm the account of Pliny, by showing that tliere 
W'as no town on the spot, but merely a row of 
straggling villas, and these for the most part of an 
inferior clas.s. They .seem to have suffered .severely 
from the earthquake of a. p. 63, which did so much 
damage to Pompeii also. (Swinburne’.s Travek, vol. 
i. p. 82.) [K.H.B.] 

STA'BULA, in Gallia, is placed by tlieAntonine 
Itin. vi. from Cambes (Gros Kembs) und xviii. from 
Argentovaria (Arfzen/ieim). These distances bring 
us to a place between Otmarsheiin and Bautzheiin, 
where Khenanus, quoted by D’Anville, says that 
traces of an old place are found. 

The word Stabula meant a station or ro.sting place 
for travellers, a kind of inn, as we see from a pa.ssage 
of Ulpian (^Dig. 47. tit. 5. s. 1): “ qui naves, cau- 
ponas, stabula cxerrent; ” and the men who kept 
these places were “ Stabularii.” [G. L.] 

STA'BULUM, AD, in Gallia, is placed by the 
Antonine Itin. between Sabsulae (^SnLses) and Suin- 
mus Pyrenaeus, or the pass of the Pyrenew at 
Bellegarde. It is supposed to be Le Boulu, which 
looks like a part of the old name, on the left bank of 
tlie Tech. The distances in the Itin. both from 
SaKsulae to Ad Stabuluin, and from Ad Stabuluin 
to Summup Pyrenaeus, are a great deal too much. 
The name, however, and the place Le Boulu on the 
Tech seem to fix the po.sition of this Stabulum. 
[Centukiones, Ad; Stabula.] [G. L.] 
STA'BULUM DIOME'DIS {Itin. Ant. p.‘331; 
It. Hier. p. 603), a place on the coast of Thrace, on 
the Via Egnatia, 18,000 jMices, according to Itin. 
Ant., 12,000, according to It. Hier., from Porsula, 
or Moximianopolia; probably the same as Pliny (iv. 
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11. s. 18) calls Tirida : “ Oppidum fuit Tirida, Dio 
media equorum stabulis dirum.’’ This Diomedes was 
king of the Bistones in Thrace, and was in the habit 
of throwing strangers to be devoured by his savage 
horses, till at length he himself was punished in the 
same way by Hercules. (Mela, ii. 2. § 8.) Lapio 
places it near the modern lassikeni. [J. R.] 
STA'BULUM NOVUM,a town probably of the'Co- 
.setani, in Hispania Tarraconensis. {Itin. Ant. p. 390.) 
Variously identified with Villanueva de Sitges, Villa¬ 
nueva, and SoUvela, or Sagarre. [T. H. D.] 
STACHIR {'Xrdx^ip, Ptol. iv. 6. §§ 7 and 8), a 
river on the W. coast of Libya Interior, which rose 
in Mount Ryssadium. Not far from its source it 
formed a lake named Clonia, and after flowing in a 
westerly direction, discharged itself into the Sinus 
Ilesperius, to the SE. of the promontory of Rys.sa- 
dium. It i.s probably the same river which Pliny 
(v. 1.8. 1) calls Salsus, and may be the modern 
St. John or St. Antonio river, also called Rio de 
Gua^n. [T. H. D.] 

STAGEIRA, STAGEIRUS {Xrdyapos, Herod, 
vii. 115 ; Thuc. iv. 88, v. 18 ; Strab. vii. p. 331, 
Er. 33, 35 ; ^rdyeipa, al. ^rdyreipa, Ptol. iii. 13. 
§ 10; Plin. iv. 17, xvi. 57), a town of Chalcidice in 
Macedonia, and a colony of Andros. The army of 
Xerxes, after passing through the plain of Syleus, 
pa.ssed through Stageirus to arrive at Acanthus. 
In the eighth year of the Peloponnesian War it sur¬ 
rendered to Brasidas, and two years afterwards was 
included in the treaty between Sparta and Athens. 
It was the birthplace of Aristotle. Alexander, from 
regard to his great teacher, restored this town, 
wliieh with other Grecian colonies in that quarter 
had fallen into decay, when W. Thrace had become 
part of the Macedonian kingdom. (Phit. .<4/co;. 7; 
I)iog. Laert. v. § 4 ; Thcophr. II. P. 102; Aelian, 
V. II. iii. 17.) But the improvement was not per¬ 
manent, and no memorial of tlie birthplace of 
Aristotle remains, unless the coins inscribed "OpOa- 
yop4u>v are of this place, as Eckhel (vol. ii. p. 73) 
.supposed, on the authority of n fragment in the 
Geograjthi Minores (vol. iv, p. 42, ed. Hudson). 
Leake {Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 168) has fixed 
the .site at Stavros, which he considers to be a con¬ 
traction of the old name; it is almost presumption 
to dirter with so great an authority in comparative 
geography; hut it may bo observed that the name 
Stavros or “ Cros.s ” is common enough in Greece, 
and Mr. Bowen {Mount Athoa, cfc. p. 120, London, 
1852) has shown, from a comparison with the pas¬ 
sage in Hcrodotius (/. c.), that the traditional beliel 
of the Macedonian peasants in identifying Ishoros 
or Nizoro, as it i.s called by them, with Stageirus, 
rests upon satisfactory grounds. The position of 
this village, on the S. face of a wooded mountain 
which commands a view of Mt. Athos and the 
Aegean, is very much that of an Hellenic city, and 
there are vast substructions of Hellenic masonry 
all around. The Epitomiser of Strabo (vii. p. 331), 
who lived not long before the eleventh centuiy, 
has a port and island called Caprus (Kdirpos) 
near Stageirus, which is probably the island of 
Leftheridha near C. Marindri ; Leake (/. c.) 
prefers, in accordance with his views that Stavros 
represents Stageirus, the port and island of Lyb- 
tzddiM. [E. B. J.] 

STAGNA VOLCARUM, on the coast of Gallia 
Narbonensis. Mela (ii. 5) speaks of the Stagna 
Volcarum, which he places W. of the Rhone. They 
are the long line of etanga between Aiguea-Morte 
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and Agde, separated from the land by a long, narrow, 
flat, which widens near Cette,, where the Mona Setius 
is. These lagunes are the E'tangs de Tau, dt Fron^ 
tignan^ de Magiielone,, and others. Avienus (<7r. 
Marit. 58) mentions the Taurus or E'tangde Tau; 

“ Taurum paludem narnque gentiles vocant.’" 

[Fecyi Jugum; Lehus]. [G. L.] 

STALIOCA'NUS PORTUS Cl .( j ) aL\ioKavhs Ai- 
ti'fji'). Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 2) places this port between 
Gobaeum Proiiiontorium [(JonAEuai] and the mouth 
of tlie Tctu.s, on the coast of Gallia Lugdunensis. 
D’Anville (Notice, tfc.) found in a manuscript plan I 
of the A me da Conquet the name of Port SUocan, 
N. of Cap Mah^, at the bottom of the road of Loo- 
Christ. Lohineau in his Uistory of Bretagne says 
that the name means White 'iWer, and that there 
were traces of a port there, constructed of brick 
and cement, Gosselin places the Staliocanus on the j 
N. coast of Bretagne, at the outlet of the river on 
wliich MorlaU stands. It is impossible to deter¬ 
mine which of tlie numerous buys on this irregular ' 
coast is Ptolemy’s Staliocanus. fG. L.] 

STANAGUM, a place in Noriciim, on the road 
leading along the Danube from Augusta Vindeli- 
corum to Carnuntuin and Vindobona. (It Ant. 
p. 249; Tah. Peut.^ Its exact site is uncertain. 
(Comp. Muchar, Norikum, i. p, 285.) [L. S.] 

STATIKLLI (^rarUWoi'), a tribe of Ligurians, 
who inluibited the northern slopes of the Apennines, 
on both sides of tlio valley of the Borniida. Their 
locality is clearly fixed by that of the town of A(piac 
Statiellae, now Acqui, which grew up under the 
Roman Empire from a mere watering place into a 
large and populous town, and the chief place of the 
surrounding district. The Statielli are mentioned 
by Livy in u. c. 173, as an independent tribe, who 
were attacked by the Roman consul, M. Popillius: 
after defeating them in the field, he attacked and 
took tiieir city, which Livy calls Carystus, and, not 
content with disarming them, sold the captives as 
slaves. This proceeding was severely arraigned at 
Rome by the tribunes, especially on the ground that 
tht Statielli had previously been uniformly faithful 
to the Roman alliance; but they did not .succeed in 
enforcing reparation (Liv. xlii. 7, 8, 9, 21). Livy 
writes tlie name Statiellates, while Decimus Brutus, 
who crossed their territory on his marcli from Mu- 
tina, B. c. 44, and addresses one of his letters to 
Cicert) from thence, dates it “ finibus Statiellensium” 
(Cic. ad Earn. xi. ll). Pliny, who enumerates 
them among tlie tribes of Ligurians existing in his 
time, calls them Statielli, and their chief town 
Aquae Statiellorum (Plin. iii. 5. s. 7). Tlie site of 
Carystus, mentioned only by Livy, in tlie passage 
above cited, is wholly unknown. [E. II. B.j 
STATO'NIA ('S.Taroivia : Eth. Statoniensis), a 
town of Southern Etruria, which is mentioned by 
Strabo among the smaller towns (iroXixvai) in that 
part of Italy. (Strab. v. p. 226.) Pliny also 
mentions the Statones among the municipalities of 
Etruria (iii. 5. s. 8), but neither author affords any 
nearer clue to its situation. We learn, however, tliat 
it was celebrated for its wine, which was one of the 
most noted of those grown in Etruria (Plin. xiv. 
6. s. 8), and that there were valuable stone-quarries 
in its territory. (Vitruv. ii. 7. § 3.) From the 
terms in which Vitruvius speaks of these, it seems 
probable that the district of Statonia, which ho calls 
“ praefectura Statoniensis,” adjoined that of Tar- 
i|aiaii; and both Pliny and ^neca allude to the 
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existence of a lake “ in agro Statoniensi,” in which 
there were floating islands. (Plin. ii. 95. s. 96; 
Senec. N. Q. iii. 25.) This can hardly be any other 
than the small Lago di Mezzano, a few miles W. of 
the more extensive Lago di Bohena: we must there¬ 
fore probably look for Statonia between this and 
Tarquiiiii. But within this space several sites have 
been indicated as pos.scssing traces of ancient habi¬ 
tation; among otliers, Farncse and Castro, the last 
of whicli is regarded by Cluver as the site of Sta¬ 
tonia, and has as plausible a claim as any other. 
But there is nothing really to decide tlie point. 
(Cluver, Ital. p. 517; Dennis’s Etruria, vol. i. pp. 
463 468.) [E. H. B.] 

STATUAS (AD), the name of two places 
in Pannonia, one of wliich was situated on the 
Danube, a little to the west of Bregetio (It Ant 
p. 246; Notit Imp.), and the other further south¬ 
east, in the neighbourhood of Alisca and Alta Ripa 
(It Ant p, 244), which Muchar (Norikum, i. p. 
264) identifies v\ith Szekszard. [L.S.] 

STATUAS (AD), a town in the territory of the 
Contostani in llispania Tarraconensis. (Itin. Ant. 
p. 400.) Variously identified with Adsaneta and 
Xatlva or S, Felipe. [T. II. 1).] 

STAVANl (Srauarol, Ptol. iii. 5. § 25), a people 
in European Sarmatia, at the N. foot of Mons Bo- 
diiius, Ukert (iii. 2. § 435) conjectures that we 
should read 'S.rXava.voi, tliat is, Slavi, and seeks them 
on the Duna-ATiA the Ilinensee. [T. 11. D.] 

STECTO'RIUM (SreicTiipiov; Eth,'2,TeK7op7)v6s), 
a town of Phrygia, between Peltae and Synnada. 
(Ptol. v. 2. § 25; Paus x. 27. § 1.) Kiepert (in 
Franz's Fiirf Jnschriflen, p. 36) identifies it with 
tlie modern Afijuni Karahissar. (Comp. Sestini, 
Num.. Vet p. 126.) [L. S.] 

STEI'RIA. [Attica, p. 332, a.] 

STELAE (Srf/Aai, Steph. B. s. v.), a Cretan city 
which is described by the Byzantine geographer as 
being near two town.s, which are called, in the pub¬ 
lished editions of his work, Parae.sus and Rhi- 
tliymna. In Mr. Paslilcy’s map tlie site is fixed 
at the Mohammedan village of .^hilippo on the 
route from Kustelio-nd (Inatus) to ilaghias Dkeka 
(Gortyna). [E. B. J.] 

S’l ELLA'TIS CAMPUS was the name given to 
a part of the rich plain of Campania, the liiiiits of 
which cannot be clearly determined, but which 
appears to have adjoineil the “ Falernus ager,” and 
to have been situated likewi.so to the N. of the 
Vulturnus. Livy mentions it more than once during 
the wars of the Romans with the Samnites (ix. 44, 
X. 31), and again during the Second Punic War, 
when Hannibal found himself tliere by an error of 
his guides (Liv. xxii. 13). From his expressions it 
would appear to have adjoined the “ Calenus ager,’’ 
and apparently w'as the part of the plain lying between 
Gales and the Vulturnus. It was a part of the 
public lands of the Roman people, wliich the tribune 
Bullus proposed by his agrarian law’ to parcel out 
among the poorei citizens (Cic. de Leg. Agr. i. 7. ii. 
31): this was for the time successfully opjw.sed by 
Cicero, but the measure wa.s earned into effect a few 
years later by tlie agrarian law of Caesar, passed in 
his consulship, b. c. 59 (Suet. Caea. 20). The 
statement of Suetonius that the di.strict thus named 
was previously regarded by the Romans as conse¬ 
crated, is clearly negatived hy the language of Cicero 
in the pas.sages just referred to. The name of Stel- 
latiiius Ager seems to have been given to a district 
in quite another part of Italy, forming a part of the 
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territory of Capena in southern Etruria. It was 
from this district that the Stellatine tribe derived its 
name (Fest. s. v. Stellatina). [E. H. B.] 

STENA, a station in Macedonia, on the road from 
Tauriana (^Doiran) to Stobi {Feut. Tab.'), which is 
evidently the pass now called JJemirhqn^ or “ Iron 
Gate," where the river Axius is closely bordered by 
perpendicular rocks, which in one place have been 
excavated for the road (Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iii. p. 442.) [E. B. J.] 

STE'NTOBIS LACUS (JS.revToph M/arri, Herod, 
vii. 58; Acrojwl. p. 64), a lake on the south-east 
coiist of Thrace, formed by the llebrus, and opening 
into tbo Aegean near the town of Aenos. Pliny 
(iv. ll.s. 18) incorrectly places on it a Sticntokis 
I’oirrus ; arul Mannert conjectures that perhaps the 
riglit reading in Herodotus (/. c.) is Xifxeva^ not 

\l(JLV7]V. [J. K.] 

STENUS, a river of Tlirace, mentioned by Mela 
only (ii. 2. § 8) as near Marotica, on the south coast. 
'J’lie name is probably corrupt, as it occurs in the 
jtlSS. in a great variety of forms,—Stenos, Stonos, 
S^-h(x*ims, Scerius, Sithenos, &c. (See Tzscliucke, 
ad lor..). [J. IL] 

STENYCLA'RUS (^XrevvKXapo^, "iSiTervKXrjpos: 
Eth. ^r€vvK\'fjpios)f a town in the north of Mes- 
senia, and the capital of the Donan conquerors, 
built by Cresphontes. Andania had been the an¬ 
cient capital of the country. (Paus. iv. 3. §7; 
Stral>. viii. ]). 361.) The town afterwards ceased 
to exist, but its name was given to the northern of 
the two Messenian plains. (Pans. iv. 33. § 4, iv. 
1.5. § 8; Herod, ix. 64.) [Messenia, p. ,341.] 
STEPHANAPHANA, more correctly, prhaps, 
Stepbani Fanuin, a place in Illyris Graoca, on the 
Via Egnatia (Itin. Hieroa. p. 608). It was the 
castle of St. Stephen (too ayiov Srtcpdj'ou), repaired 
by Justinian. (Procop. de Aed. iv. 4.) Lapio places 
it on the river Boacovitza, [T. H. D.] 

S'l'EPHANE (2rf(/)di/??), a small port town on tbo 
coast of Paj)hlagonia, according to Arrian (Peripl. 
1\ E. p. 1.5) 180 stadia cast of Cimolis, but 
Hccovding to Marcian (p. 72) only 150. The place 
was ineiitioneil as early as tlie time of Ilecataeus as 
a town of the Mm iandyni (Steph. B. 5. v. 'X'recpavls), 
under the name of Stephanis. (Comp. Seylax, p. 34; 
Ptol. v, 4. § 2.) 3’hc modern vill.ago of Stephanio 
or Estifan probably occupies the site of the ancient 
Stephane. [L. S.] 

S rEUEO'NTIUM(2T€pe<lj/T«oi/),a town in North¬ 
western Germany, probably in the country of the 
Bructeri or Marsi, the exact site of which cannot bo 
ascertained. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 27.) [L. S.] 

p STIPIIANE (^TKpdvT)), a lake in the north¬ 
western part of Pontus, in the district called 
Phazeinonitis. The lake was entensive and abounded 
in hsh, and ita shores atTorded excellent pasture 
(Strab, xii. p. 560.) Its modern name is Botjhaz 
Kie.ui Ghiml. (Hamilton, Researches^ i. p. 336. 
foil.) [L. S.] 

STFRIA. [Attica, p. 332, a.] 

STIRIS (Srrpjy: Eth. ^Tipirtjs), a town of Phocis 
situated 120 stadia from Cbaeroneia, the road between 
the two places running across the mountains. The 
inhabitants of Stiris claimed descent from an Athe¬ 
nian colony of the Attic demus of Steiria, led by 
Peteas, when he was driven out of Attica by Aegeus. 
Pausanias describes the city as situated upon a 
rocky summit, with only a few wells, which did not 
supply water fit for drinking, which the inhabitants 
obtained from a fountain, four stadia below the city, 
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to which fountain there was a descent excavated 
among the rocks. The city contained in the time 
of Patisanias a temple of Artemis Stiritis, made of 
crude brick, containing tw'o statues, one of Pentelic 
marble, the other of ancient workmaiisbip, covered 
with bandages. (Paus. x. 35. §§ 8—10.) Stiris 
was one of the Pbocian cities destroyed by Philip at 
the close of the Sacred War (Paus. x. 3. § 2); but 
it was afterwards rebuilt and was inhabited at the 
time of the visit of Pausanias. 'I’lio ruins of Stiris, 
now called Paled khora^ are situated upon a tabular 
height defended by precipitous rocks, about a quarter 
of an hour’s ride from the monastery of St. Luke. 
The summit is surrounded with a wall of loose con¬ 
struction, and the surface of the rock within the 
inclosure is excavated in many places for habitations. 
The fountain of water described by Pausanias is 
probably tbo copious source within the w’alls of the 
monastery issuing from the side of the hill. This 
fountain is mentioned in an inscription fixed in the 
outer wall of the church. (Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. ii. p. 528, scq.) 

STLUPI or STLUPPI (SrAooTrt, 'S.rXovrrm^ Ptol. 
ii. 16. (17.) § 9), a phioo in Lihurnia. The inha¬ 
bitants are called Stlupini by Pliny (iii. 21. s. 25). 
Perhaps the present Sltini. [T. H. I).] 

STOBI {Xr68ot^ Strab. vii. p. 329, Er. 4, viii. p. 
.389; Ptol. iii. 13. § 4; Liv. xxxiii. 19, xxxix. 59, 
xl. 21, xlv. 29; Plin. iv. 17), a town in the NW. of 
Paeonia in Macedonia, which appears to have been 
a place of some importance under the Macedonian 
king.s, although probably it had been greatly reduced 
by the incursions of the Dardani, when Philip had 
an intention of founding a new city near it In 
memory of a victory over these troublesome neigh¬ 
bours, and w’hich he proposed to call Perseis, in 
honour of his son. At the Roman conquest, Stobi 
was made the pl.aoe of de}>osit of salt, for the supply 
of the Dardani, the monopoly of which was given to 
the Third Macedonia. In the time of Pliny (/. c.) 
Stobi w.*is a municipal town, but probably as late as 
the time of Heliogabalus it was made a “ colonia.” 
When about a. d. 400 Macedonia was under a 
“ consular,” Stobi became the chief town of Mace¬ 
donia II or Salutaris (Marquardt, in Becker s Rom. 
Alter, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 118). According to the 
Tabular Itinerary It stood 47 M. P. from Heracleia 
of Lynens, which was in the Via Egnatia, and 
55 M. P. from Tauriana, and was therefore probably 
in the direct road from Heracleia to Serdica. The 
position must have been therefi)re on the Erigon, 
10 or 12 miles above the junction of that river with 
the Axius, a situation which agrees with that of 
Livy, who describes it as belonging to Deuriopus of 
Paeonia, w'hieh was watered by the Erigon. Stobi 
was a j)oint from which four roads issued. {Petit. 
Tab.) One proceeded NW. to Scupi, and from thence 
to Naissus on the great SE. iioute from Viminacinm 
on the Danube to Byzantium; the second NE. to 
Serdica, 100 M. P. SE. of Naissus on the same route; 
the third SE, to Thessalonica; and the fourth SW. 
to Heracleia, the last forming a communication with 
that central point on the Via Egnatia leading through 
Stobi from all the places on the three former routes. 
In A. I). 479 Stobi was captured by Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth (Malch. Philadelph. Exr. de Leg. Rom. 
pp. 78—86, ap. Muller^ Fragm. Hist. Graec. vol. iv. 
p. 125); and in the Bulgarian campaign of A. d. 
1014, it was occupied by Basil II. and the Byzantine 
army Cedren. p. 709). The geography 

of the biisiu of the Erigon in which Stobi was situated 
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is so imperfectly known that there is a difficulty in 
identifying its site; in Kiepert’s map (^EuropaUche 
Turkei) the ruins of Stobi are marked to the W. of 
Dermrkapi, or the pass of the “ Iron Gate.” (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 306,440.) [E. B. J.] 
STOBORKUM PROM. (2 t(5§o^oi/ &Kpov, Ptol. 
iv. 3. § 5), a headland of Numidia, between the 
promontory of Hippus and the town of Aphrodisium, 
at the E. point of the Sinus Olchacites. Now Cap 
Ferro rtr Ra» lladid. [T. II. D.] 

STOE'CllADES (at yyaoi) or STI¬ 

CK ADES, on tlie S. coast of Gallia. Strabo (iv. p. 
184) speaks of the Stocchades islands lying off the 
coast of Narbonensis, five in number, three larger 
and two smaller. They were occupied by the Massa- 
liots. Steph. B. («. v. Sroixc^Ses) says, “ islands near 
Mas^lia; and they are also nanled Ligy.stides.” Pto¬ 
lemy (ii. 10. § 21) also mentions five islands Stoe- 
chades, which he places in the meridian of the 
Citharistes Promontorium [Cithakihtks]. 

Pliny (iii. 5) mentions only three Stoechadcs, which 
he says were so named from being in a line 
(trTorxos), and he gives to them the Greek names 
re.s{)ectively Prote, Mese or Pomponiana, and Hy- 
paea. These must be the islands now named Isles 
dllieres, of which the most Avesterly is Porqveroles, 
the central is Portcroz, and the most easterly is 
VIsle du Levant or du Titan, opj>osite to the town of 
Jiieres, in the dc])artment of Var. These islands 
are mere barren rocks. Besides the three larger 
islands, which have been enumerated, there are two 
otliers at least, mere rocks, LEsqtiilladeandBagneau, 
whicli make up the number of five. Coral was got 
in the sea about the Stocchades (Plin. xxxii. 3), and 
is still got on this part of the French coast. 

Agathemerus (6^eoy. Mm. ii. p. 13, cd. Hudson) 
places the Stocchades along the coast w’hich w'as 
occu])ied by the settlements of the Mas.saliots; but 
lie fixes the tw'o smrdl Stocchades near Massilia. 
These are the two dismal rocks named liatoneau 
and Pumefjue which are seen as soon as you get out 
of the port of Marseille, with some still smaller 
rocks near them [Massiiua, p. 292], one of which 
Contains the small fort named Chateau dlf. 

The Stoechadcs still belonged to the Massaliots in 
Tacitus’ time (^llist. iii. 43). The Romans who 
were exiled from Rome sometimes went to Massi- 
lia, as L. Scipio Asiaticus did; if ho did not go to 
tho St(xichades as the Scholiast says (Cic. Sest. 
c. 3); but the Roman must have found the Stoe- 
chades a dull place to live in. When Lucan (iii. 
516) 8ays“ Stoechados arva,”he uses a poetic licen.se; 
and Ammianus (xv. 11) as usual in his geography 
blunders when he places the Stoechades about Ni- 
caea and Antipolis (^Nizza, Antibes'). [G. L.] 
STOENI. [Euqanei.] 

STOMA, AD, a place in Moosia on the Southern¬ 
most arm of the Danubai. (7’«6. Pent; Geogr. Rav. 
iv. 5.) Manncrt (vii. p. 123) places it by the 
modern Zof. [T. H .D.] 

STOMALIMNE. [Fossa Mariana.] 
STRADKLA, a town of Palestine mentioned only 
in the Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum as x. M.P. from 
Maximianopolis, and xii. M.P. from Sciopolis (i. o. 
Scythopolis), and identified by the writer with the 
place where Ahab abode and Elisis prophesied, and 
—by a strange confusion—where David slew Goliath 
(p. 586, ed. Wesseling). The name is undoubtedly 
a corruption of Esdraela, the classical form of the 
Scriptural Jezreel, [Esdrakia.] [G. W.] 
STRA’GONA (7,i pwyoyd)^ a town in the south- 
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eastern part of Germany, either in the country of 
the Silingae or in that of the Diduni, on the nor¬ 
thern slope of Mons Asciburgius. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 28.) 
If the resemblance of names be a safe guide, we 
might identify it with Strigau, though this hardly 
agrees with the degrees in which it is placed by 
Ptolemy; whence others suppose it to have been 
.situated at Strehlen, between Schweidnitz and 
Brieg. [L. S.] 

STRAPELLUM. [Apulia, p. 167.] 

STRA'TIA. [Enispk.] 

STRATONPCE (^rparoviK-q, Ptol. iii. 13. § 11), 
a town of Chalcidice in Macedonia, which Ptolemy 
places on the Singitic gulf. Leake (Northern Greece^ 
vol. iii. p. 160) considers that there is here the same 
mistake as in the ca.so of Acanthus [Acanthus], and 
refers it to the Hellenic remains on the coastof the; Stry- 
monic gulf in the confined valley of Stratmi. [E.B.J.] 
STRATONICEIA (ZrparoylKeia or ^rpaToviKrj, 
Ptol. v. 2. § 20: Eth. irparoviKtus), one of the 
most important towns in the interior of Caria, was 
situated on the south-east of Mylasa, and on the 
south of the river Marsyas. It appears to have 
been founded by Antioclms Sotcr, who named it 
after his wife Stratonicc. (Strab. xiv. p. 660; 
Steph. B. s. V.) The .subsequent Syro-Macedonian 
kings adorned the town witli splendid and costly 
buildings. At a later time it was ceded to 
the Rliodian.s. (Liv. xxxiii. 18, 30.) Mithridates 
of Pontus resided for some time at Stratonieeia, 
and married the daughter of one of its principal 
citizens. (Appian, Mithr. 20.) Some time after 
this it w'as besieged by Labienus, and the brave re- 
si.stance it offered to him entitled it to the gratitude 
of Augustus and the Senate (Tuc. Ann. iii. 62; 
Dion Cass, xlviii. 26). The emperor Hadrian is 
said to have taken this town under hi.s special pro¬ 
tection, and to Invve changed its name into Hadriano. 
polls (Steph. B. 1. c,), a name, however, which 
d(/es not appear to have ever comn into use. Pliny 
(v. 29) enumerates it among free cities in Asia. 
Near tho town was the temple of Zt;us Chrysaoreus, 
at which the confederate towns of Caria held their 
meetings; at these meetings the several state.s 
h.id Votes in proportion to the number of towns 
they possessed. T he Stratonice,ans, though not of 
Curian origin, were admitted into the confederacy, 
becau-se they posses.sed certain small towns or 
villages, which formed part of it. Mciiippus, sur- 
named Catoclias, according to Cicero (Brut 91) 
one of tho most distinguished orators of his time, 
wa.s a native of Stratonieeia. Stephanus B. (s v. 
’iSpids) mentions a town of Idrias in Caria, which 
had previously been called Chrysaoris; and as 
Herodotus (v. 118) makes the river Marsyas, on 
whose banks stood tlio w’hite pillars at which the 
Carians held their national meetings, flow from a 
district called Idrias, it is very probable that 
Antiochus Sotor built the new city of Stratonieeia 
ujwn the site of Idrias. (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 
235.) Eskihissar, which now occupies the place of 
Stratonieeia, is only a small village, the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood of which is strewed with marble fragments, 
while some shafts of columns are standing single. 
In the side of a hill is a theatre, with the seats re¬ 
maining, and ruins of the proscenium, among which 
are pedestals of statues, some of which contain 
inscriptions. Outside the village there are broken 
arches, with pieces of massive wall and marble 
coffins. (Chandler, Travels in Asia Minor, p. 240; 
Leake, Asia Minor, p.229; Fellows, Asia Minor^ 
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p. 254,foil., Lyda^ p. 80, foil.; Sestini, Num. Vet. 
p. 90.) [L. S. J 

STRATO'NIS INSULA, an island in the Ara¬ 
bian gulf between the harbour Elaea and the har¬ 
bour Saba. (Strab. xvi. p. 770; Plin. vi. 29. s. 34.) 

STRATONIS TURRIS. [Oaesakkia, No. 4, 
p. 470.] 

STRATUS (^Tpdros: Eth. ^Tpdrios: its ter¬ 
ritory 7 ) HTpariKTix Sui'ovigli), the chief town of 
Acarnania, was situated in the interior of the country, 
in a fertile plain on the light bank of tlio Achelous. 
It commanded the principal approaches to the plain 
from the northward, and was thus a place of great 
military importance. Strabo (x. p. 450) places it 200 
Stadia from the mouth of the Achelous by the course 
of tlio river. At the distance of 80 stadia S. of the 
town the river Anapus flowed into the Achelous; 
and 5 Roman miles to its N., the Achelous received 
another tributary stream, named Petitaurus. (Time, 
ii. 82; Liv xliii. 22.) Stratus joined the Athenian 
alliance, with most of the oth(*r Acarnanian towns, 
at the commencement of the Peloponnesian War. In 
B. c. 420 it was attacked by the Ambraciots, with a 
number of barbarian au.xiliaries, aided by some Pelo- 
ponne.sian troops, under the command of Cnemus; 
but they were defeated under the walls of Stratus, 
and obliged to retire. Thucydides de.scribcs Stratus 
at that time as the chief town of Ac-arnania, which 
it is also called by Xenophon in his account of the 
expedition of Agosihius into this country, (Thnc. 
ii. 80, seq., iii. 106; Xen. Hell. iv. 6.) When the 
Aetolians extended their dominions, Stratus fell into 
the hands of this peojde, whence it is called by Livy 
a town of Aotolia. It is frequently mentioned 
during the Macedonian and Roman wars. Neither 
IMiilip V. nor his successor Perseus was able to 
wre.st the towm from the Aetolians; and it remained 
in the power of the latter till their defeat by the 
Romans, who restored it to Acarnania, together with 
the other towns, which the Aetolians had taken from 
the Acarnaniani?. (Polyb. iv. 63, v. 6, 7,13, 14, 96; 
Liv. xxxvi, 11, xliii. 21, 22.) Livy (xliii. 21) gives 
an erroneous^ descrijjtion of the po-Mtion of Stratus 
when he says that it is situated above the Arnbra- 
ciiin gulf, near the river Inachns. 

Tliere are considerable remains of Stratus at the 
modern village of Surovigli. The entire circuit of 
the city was about 2^ miles. The eastern wall 
followed the bank of the river. Leake discovered 
the remains of a theatre situated in a hollow; its 
interior diameter below is 105 feet, and there seem 
to liavo been about 30 rows of scats. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 137, seq.) 

STRAVIA'NAE or S'lRAVIA'NA, a town in 
Lower Ihinnonia, on the road from Siscia to Mursa, 
of w’liich the exact site has not been ascertained. 
(ft. Ant p. 265, where it api)ears in the ablat. form 
Stavianis.) [L. S.] 

STRENUS (2tp^*/05 ; Eth. Srpi^i'joy), a town of 
Crete, which Stephanus of Byzantium (g. v.) men¬ 
tions on the autliority of Ilerodian (others read 
Herodotus), but no further notice is found of it 
either in Herodotus or any other author. [E. B. J.] 

STRICVIN TA (Srpfoviyra), a place in the south¬ 
east of Germany, near Mons Asciburgius, of uncertain 
site. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 29.) [L. S.j 

STKO'BILUS (SrpdiiXos), a peak of mount 
Caucasus, to which, according to the legend, Prome¬ 
theus had been listened by Hephaestus. (Arrian, 
Eeripl. I\ E. p. 12.) [L. S.J 

STRO'NGYLE. [Aeouae InsuiuVe.] 
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STRO'NGYLUS. | Semiramidis Mons.] 
STRO'PHADES (’Zrpoipd^es: Eth. ^Tpo<f>a^€ijs: 
Strofadia and Strivali), formerly called Plotae 
(HAcwTai), two small islands in the Ionian sea, about 
3.5 miles S. of Zacynthus, and 400 stadia distant 
from Cyparis.sia in Messenia, to which city they 
belonged. The sons of Boreas pursued the Harpies 
to these islands, which were called the “ Turning” 
islands, because the Boreadae here returned from 
the pursuit. (Strab. viii. p. 359; Ptol. iii. 16. § 
23; StPph. B. 8. Plin. iv. 12. s. 19; Mela, ii. 7; 
Apoll. Rhod. ii. 296; Apollod. i. 9. § 21; Virg. Aen. 
iii. 210; It Ant p. ,523.) 

STRUCHATES (2r^oj;;^aTcy), one of the .six 
tribes into which Herodotus divides the ancient in¬ 
habitants of Media. (Herod, i. 101.) [V.] 

STRUTHUS. [Hekmione.] ♦ 

STRYME {'Xrpvfxyjj), a town on tlio S. coast of 
Thrace, a little to the W. of Mesembria, between 
which and Stryme flowed the small river Lis.sus, 
which the army of Xerxes is said to have drunk 
dry. (Herod, vii. 108.) Stryme was a colony of 
Tlia.sos; but disputes seem to have arisen respecting 
it between the I'liasii and the people of the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Maroiieia. (Philip, ap Nemos, p, 
163, R.) [J. R.] 

STRYMON (JiTpvjuccy, Ptol. iii. 13. § 18), the 
largest river of Macedonia, after the Axius, and, 
before the time of Philip, the ancient boundary of 
that country towards the E. It rises in Mount 
Scoinius near Pantalia (the pre.sent Gustendil) 
(Time. ii. 96), and, taking first an E. and then a 
SE. course, flows through the w’hole of Macedonia. 
It then enters llie lake of Prasias, or Cercinilis, and 
.shortly after its exit from it, near the town of Am- 
phipolis, falls into tlie Stiymonic gulf. Pliny, with 
less correctnc.ss, places its sources in tlie Haemns 
(iv. 10. s. 12). The importance of the Stiyinon is 
ratlier magnified in the ancient accounts of it, from 
the circumstance of Amphipolis being seated near 
its mouth; and it is navigable only a few miles from 
that town. Apollodorus (ii. 5. 10) has a legend 
that Hercules rendered the upper course of the river 
shallow by casting stones into it, it having been 
previously navigable much farther. Its banks were 
much frequented by cranes (Juv. xiii. 167; Virg. 
Aen. X. 269; Mart. ix. 308). The Strymon is fre¬ 
quently alluded to in the classics. (Comp. Hesiod. 
Theog. 339; Aescli. 5 m/)/?/. 258, Again. 192; Herod, 
vii. 75; Time. i. 200; Strab. vii. p. .323 ; Mela. ii. 
2; Liv. xliv. 44. &c.) Its pre.sent name is Struma, 
hut the Turks call it Karasu. (Comp. Leake, 
North. Gr. iii. pp. 225, 465, &c.) [T. H.D.] 

STRYMO'NICUS SINUS CXrpvfjLOviKhs k6\vos, 
Strab. vii. p. 330), a bay lying between Macedonia 
and Thrace, on the E. side of the peninsula of 
Chalcidice (Ptol. iii. 13. § 9). It derived its name 
from the river Strymon, which fell into it. Now the 
gulf of Rendina. [T.H.D.] 

STRYMO'Nil (’S.rpvfxdvioi), the name by which, 
according to tradition, the Bithynians in Asia ori¬ 
ginally were called, because they had immigrated 
into Asia from the country about the Strymon 
in Europe. (Herod, vii. 75; Steph. B. s. v. ^rpu/ithy.) 
Pliny (v. 40) further states that Bithynia was 
called by some Strymon is. [L. S.J 

SrUBERA. [STY3IBARA.] 

STU'CCTA (STouKXia, Ptol. ii. 3. § 3), a small 
river on the W. coast of Britain, identified by 
Camden (p. 772) with the Ystiogtk in Cardigan- 
shire. [ X. H. D.] 
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STURA {StU7'a)f a river of Northern Italy, one 
of the confluents of the Padus (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20), 
\vhich joins tliat river a few miles below Turin 
(Augusta Taurinorum), within a few miles of the 
Duria Minor or JJora Riparia. It still retains its 
ancient name and is a considerable stream, rising in 
the glaciers of the Alps, between the Roche Melon 
and Mont laeran. [E. H. B.] 

STURA (2Toup<£), a small place in Pattalene, 
near tlie mouths of the Indus, mentioned by Arrian 
{Ind. c. 4). [V.] 

STUUIUM INSULA. [Piiila]. 

STU'RNIUM (SroOpi/oi: Eth. Sturninus: Ster- 
naccio), a town of Calabria, mentioned both by 
Pliny and Ptolemy among the municipal towns of 
that region. (Plin. iii. 11. a. 16,* Ptol. iii. 1. § 77.) 
Its name is not otherwise known, but it is supposed 
to be represented by the modern village of Ster- 
naccio, about 10 miles S. of Lecce (Lupiae) and a 
short distance NE. of Soleto (Soletuin). (Cluver. 
Hal. p. 1231; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 114.) There 
exist coins with the inscription 2TT, and types 
resembling those of the Turentines, which are as¬ 
cribed to Sturninm. [E. H. B.] 

SrYLLA'NC jIUM (JZrvWa/yyiov^ Polyb. iv. 77, 
80; %rvk\ayiov^ Steph. B. s. v.: Eth. :S,Tv\kdyios, 
2 ToAAa 7 i 6 us), a town of Triphylia in Elis of un¬ 
certain silo, which surrendered to Philip in the 
Social War. 

STY'MHARA (SrojuSapa, Strab. vii. p. 327; 

Polyb. xxviii. 8. § 8; Stubera, Liv.xxxi. 
39, xliii. 20, 22), a town on the frontier of regal 
Macedonia, which is by some assigned to Deuriopiis, 
and by others to Pelagonia, which in the campaign of 
B. c. 400 was the third encampment of the consul 
Sulpicius; it must be looked for in the basin of the 
Erigon. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 
306.) (K.B. J.] 

ISTYMPHA'LIS, a district annexed by the Ro¬ 
mans, along with Atintania and Elimiotis, to Mace¬ 
donia upon the conquest of this kingdom, a.d. 1C8. 
(Liv. xlv. 30.) From the mention of this district 
along with Atintania and Elimiotis, which were 
portions of Epeirus upon the borders of Thessaly, it 
would appear that Stymphalis is only another form 
of the more common name Tymphalis or Tyin- 
phaea ; though it is true, as Cramer has observed, 
that Diodorus has mentioned Stymphalia (Diod. xx. 
28), and Callimachus speaks of the Stymphalian 
oxen in that territory {Hymn, in JJian. 179). 
Ptolemy (iii. 13. § 43) likewise mentions a town 
Gyrtuna in Stymphalia, but in this passage other 
MSS. read Tymphalia. (Cramer, Ancient Greece^ 
vol. i. p. 198.) 

STYMPHA'LUS (^rvjLL(f)a\os,2Tu/x^7j\o5, Piius. 
et alii; rh SrdjUcprjAov, Schol. ad Find. 01. vi. 129; 
Stymphalum, Plin. iv. 6. s. 10; Styinphala, Lucret. 
v. 31; Eth. HrvpipdKLOs, Sru/ucp'^Aios), the name of 
a town, district, mountain, and river in the NE. of 
Arcadia. The tendtory of Stymphalus is a plain, 
al>out six miles in length, bounded by Achaia on the 
N., Sicyonia and Pliliasia on the E., the territory of 
Mantiheia on the S., and that of Orchomenus and 
Pheneus on the W. This plain is shut in on all 
sides by mountains. On the N. rises the gigantic 
mass of Cyllene, from which a projecting spur, 
called Mt. Stymphalus, descends into the plain. 
{"XTvfxfpakoi 5pos, Ptol. iii. 16. § 14; Hesych. s. v.; 
nivalis Stymphalus, Stat. Silv. iv. 6. 100.) The 
mountain at the southern end of the plain, opposite 
Cyllene, was called Apelaurura {rh ’AwtAaopoy, 
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Polyb. iv. 69) *, and at its foot is the kata- 
vdthra or subterraneous outlet of the lake of Stym¬ 
phalus {v ^TVfjupakh \luvTi, Strab. viii. p. 371; 
7 } ^Tvfxip-nklTj klfivTjj Herod, vi. 76). Tliis lake 
is formed partly by the rain-water descending 
from Cyllene and Apelaurum, and partly by three 
streams which flow into it from different parts 
of the plain. From the west descends a small 
stream, which rises in Mount Geronteium in tlie 
neighbourhood of Kastania: and from the east 
comes another stream, which rise.s near Lhtsa. But 
the most important of the three streams is the 
one which rises on the northern side of tfie plain, 
from a copious kefaldvrysi. In summer it flows 
about two miles tlirough the plain into the kata- 
vdthra of Apelamum; but in winter it becomes 
almost immediately a part of the waters of tlie lake, 
though its course may be traced through the shal¬ 
lower water to the katavdthra. This stream was 
called Stymphalus by the ancients; it was regarded 
by them as the principal source of the lake, and was 
universally believed to make its reappearance, after a 
subterranean course of 200 stadia, as tlie river 
Erasinus in Argolis. (Herod, vi. 76; Faus. ii. 3. § 
5, ii. 24. § 6, viii. 22. § 3; Strab. viii. p. 371; 
Akgos, Vol. 1. p. 201, a.) The Stymphalii wor¬ 
shipped the Erasinus and Metope (MerceTTr;, Aelian, 
V. H. ii. 33), wdience it has been concluded that 
Metope is only another name of the river Stym¬ 
phalus. Metope is also mentioned by CalUinaclius 
{Hymn, in Jov. 20), with the epithet pebbly (tto- 
kvareios), which, as Leake observes, seems not very 
appropriate to a stream issuing in a body fron) the 
earth, and flowing through a marsh. {Peloponnesiaca, 
p. 384.) The water, wdiich formed tlie source of 
the Stymphalus, was conducted to Corinth by the 
emperor Hadrian, by means of an aqueduct, of wliicli 
considerable remains may still be traced. The state¬ 
ment of Pausanias, that in summer there is no lake, is 
not correct, though it is confined at that time to a 
small circuit round the katavdthra. As there is no 
outlet fer the waters of the lake except the katavdthra, 
a stoppage of this subterraneous channel by stones, 
sand, or any other substance occasions an inundation. 
In the time of Pausanias there occurred such an 
inundation, which was ascribed to the anger of 
Artemi.s. The water was said to have covered the 
plain to the extent of 400 stadia; but this number 
is evidently corrupt, and we ouglit probably to read 
rfCToapdKovra inste.ad of rcrpaKocriovs. (Paus. viii. 
22. § 8.) Strabo relates that Iphicratcs, wdien be¬ 
sieging Stym})halu8 without success, attempted to 
obstruct the katavdthra, but was diverted from his 
purpose by a sign from heaven (viii. p. 389). 
Strabo also states that originally there was no sub¬ 
terraneous outlet for the waters of the lake, so tluit 
the city of the Stymphalii, which was in his time 50 
stadia from the lake, was originally situated upon 
its margin. But this is clearly an error, even if Jiis 
statement refers to old Stymphalus, for the breadth 
of tlie whole lake is less tlian 20 stadia. 

The city derived its name from Stymphalus, a son 
of Elatus and grandson of Areas ; but the ancient 
city, in which Temenus, the son of Pelasgus, dwelt, 
had entirely disappeared in the time of Pausanias, 

* There was also a small town, Apelaurns, which 
is mentioned by Livy as the place where the Achae- 
ans under Nicostratus gained a victory over the 
Macedonians under Androsthenes, b. c. 197. (Liv. 
sxxiii. 14.) 
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and all that he could learn respecting it was, that 
Hera was formerly worshipped there in three dif¬ 
ferent sanctuaries, as virgin, wife, and widow The 
modern city lay upon the southern edge of the lake, 
about a mile and a half from the katavdthra, and 
upon a rocky promontory connected with the moun¬ 
tains behind. Stymphalus is mentioned by Homer 
(//. ii. 608), and also by Pindar ((?/. vi. 1G9), who 
calls it the mother of Arcadia. Its name does not 
often occur in history, and it owes its chief importance 
to its being situated upon one of the most frequented 
routes leading to tlie westward from Argolis and 
Corinth. It wjis taken by Apollonides, a general of 
Cassander (Diod. xix. 6;j), and subsequently be¬ 
longed to the Achaean League (Polyb. ii. 55, iv. 68, 
&c.). In tho time of Paiisanias it was included in 
Argolis (viii. 22. § 1). The only building of the 
city, mentioned by Pausanias, was a temple of Arte¬ 
mis Stymphalia, under the roof of which were figures 
of the birds Stymphalidcs ; while behind the temple 
stoo<l statues of white marble, representing young 
women with the legs and thighs of birds. These 
birds, so celebrated in mythology, the destruction of 
which was one of the labours of Heracles (^Dict. of 
Biofp\ Vol. II. p. 396), are said by Pausanias to be 
as large as cranes, but re.senibling in form the ibis, 
only tiuit they have stronger beaks, and not crooked 
like those of the ibis (viii. 22. § 5). On some of 
the coins of Stymphalus, they are represented ox- 
netly in accordance with the description of Pau¬ 
sanias. 

The territory of Stymphalus is now called the v.ale 
of Zarakd, from a village of this name, about a mile 
from the eastern extremity of the lake. The re¬ 
mains of the city upon the projecting capo already 
mentioned are more important than the cursory 
notice of Pausanias would lead one to expect. They 
cover the promontory, and extend as far as the 
fountain, which M'as included in tho city. On tho 
steepest part, which appears from below like a sepa¬ 
rate hill, are the ruins of the polygonal walls of a 
small quadrangular citadel. The circuit of the city 
W’idls, with their round towers, may bo trace*!. To 
the east, beneath tho acropolis, are the foundations 
of a temple in antis ; but the most important ruins 
are tho.se on the southern side of the hill, wliere are 
numerous reiiiains of buildings cut out of the rock. 
About ten minutes N. of Stymphalus, are the ruins 
of tho medieval town of Kronia (Leake, Morea, 
vol, iii. p. 108, seq.; Peloponnesiaca, p. 384; Boblayc, 
Jiecherches, ifc., p. 384 ; Koss, licism iui Pelo~ 
pomics^ p. 54 ; Curtius, Pcloporinesos, vol. i. p. 201, 
seq.). 

STYRA (rckSTupa: Eth.’S.rvpfvs: Stura\ a. town 
of Euboea, on the W. coast, N. of Carystus, and nearly 
opposite tho promontory of Cynosura in Attica. Tho 
town stood near the shore in the inner part of the 
bay, in the middle of which is the island Aegileia, 
now called Slurnnisi. Styra is mentioned by Homer 
along with Carystus (//. ii. 539). Its inhabitants 
were originally Dryopians, tliough they denied this 
origin (Herod, viii. 46; Paus. iv. 34. § 11), and 
claimed to be descended from the demus of Steiria 
in Attica. (Slrab. x. p. 446.) In the First Persian 
War (n. c. 490) the Persians landed at Aegileia, 
whicli belonged to Styra, the prisoners whom they 
had taken at Eretria. (Herod, vi, 107.) In the 
Second Persian War (n. c. 480, 479) the Styrians 
fmghtat Artemisiuni, Salamis, and Plataeae. They 
sent two ships to the naval engagements, and at 
Plataeae they and the Eretrians amounted together 
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to 600 men. (Herod, viii. 1, 46, ix. 28; Paus. v. 
23. § 2.) Tliey afterwards became the subjects of 
Athens, and paid a yearly tribute of 1200 drachmae, 
(Thuc. vii. 57; Franz, Elem. Eptgr. Gr. n. 49.) 
The Athenian fleet was stationed here b. c. 356. 
(Dem. c. Mid. p. 568.) Strabo relates (x. p. 446) 
that the town was destroyed in the Maliac war by 
the Athenian Phaedrus, and its territory given to 
the Eretrians; but as the Maliac war is not men¬ 
tioned elsewhere, we ought probably to substitute 
Lamiac for it. (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. 
pp. 422, 432.) 

STYX (2 tu|), a waterfall descending from a 
lofty rock in the Aroanian mountains, above Nona- 
cris, a town in the NE. of Arcadia, in the district of 
Pheneus. The water descends perpendicularly in 
two slender ca.scades, which, after winding among a 
labyrinth of rocks, unite to form a torrent that falls 
into the Crathis. It is by far the highest waterfall 
in Creece; the scenery is one of wild desolation; and 
it is almost impossible to climb over the rocks to the 
foot of the cascade. The wildness of the sconery^ 
the inaccessibility of the spot, and the singularity of 
the waterfall made at an early period a deep im¬ 
pression upon the Greeks, and invc.stcd the Styx 
with superstitious reverence. It is correctly described 
by both Homer and Hesiod. The former poet speaks 
of the “ down-flowing w’ater of the Styx ” (t2) ku- 
T€i€6/j.€j/or SroT'b? v8cop, 11. xv. 37), and of the 
“ lofty torrents of the Styx ” ( 2 tu 76 s OSutos alrr^ 
f>4€6pa, II. viii. 309). Hesiod describes it as “ a 
cold stream, which descends from a precipitous lofty 
rock ” (y8wp \f/uxpbr o t ifc nerpijs KurakdSeTat 
IjhiidToio v\pr}K7js, Theof). 785), and as “ the per¬ 
ennial most ancient water of the Styx, which flows 
through a very rugged place ” &(pdi7oi/ 

v8cop coyvyiou^ rb 8' 7rj(Ti KaraorvepeAou 8id x^hpov, 
Theog. 805). The account of Herodotus, who does 
not appear to have visited the Styx, i.s not so accu¬ 
rate. He says that the Styx is a fountain in the 
town Nonaeris; th.at only a little water is apparent; 
and that it dropt from tho rock into a cavity sur¬ 
rounded by a wall (vi. 74). In the samo passage 
Herodotus relates that CIcomenes endeavoured to 
persuade the chief men of Arcadia to swear by the 
w’atcrs of the Styx to support him iu his enterprise. 
Among the later de.scri|)tions of this celebrated 
■tream that of Pausanias (viii. 17. § 6) is the most 
full and exact. “ Not far from the ruins of Nona- 
cris,” ho says, “ is a lofty precijdce liigher than I 
ever remember to have seen, over which descends 
water, wliich the Greeks call the Styx.” He adds 
that when Homer represents Hera swearing by the 
Styx, it is just ns if tho poet had the water of the 
stream dropping before his eyes. The Styx was 
transferred by tho Greek and Roman poets to tho 
invisible world [see Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Biogr. 
and Myth. art. Styx] ; but the waterfall of Noiia- 
cris continued to be regarded with superstitious ter¬ 
rors; its water wjis supposed to be poisonous; and it 
was believed that it destroyed all kinds of vessels, in 
which it was put, with the exception of those made 
of the hoof of a horse or an ass. There W'as a 
report that Alexander the Great had been poisoned 
l>y the water of the Styx. (Arrian, Anah. vii. 27; 
Pint. Akx. 77y de. Prim. Frig. 20. p. 954; Paus. 
viii. 18. § 4; Strab. viii. p. 389; Aelian, II. An. 
X. 40; Antig. Hist. Mirah. 158 or 174; Stob. Eel. 
Phys. i. 52. § 48; Plln. ii. 103. s. 106, xxx. 16. s. 
53, xxxi. 2. 8. 19; Vitruv. viii. 3; Senec. Q, N. 
•ii. 25.) Tho belief in the deleterious nature of the 
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water continues down to the present day, and the 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages relate that 
no vessel will hold the water. It is now called rd 
Maupav^ffia, or the Black Waters, and sometimes rd 
ApaKo-ufpiUf or the Terrible Waters. (Leake, 
Morea^ vol. iii. p. 160, se<].; Fiedler, Reise durch 
Griechenland^ vol. i. p. 400, who gives a drawing 
of the Styx: Curtius, Pehpimnesoa^ vol. i. p. 195.) 

SUA'GELA (SoudyeAa), a town of Cana, in 
which was shown the tomb of Car, the ancestor of 
all the Carians ; the place was in fact believed to 
have received its name from this circumstance, for 
in Carian tjova signified a tomb, and y^Xaa a king. 
(Steph. B. 8. V.) Strabo, who calls the place 
Syangela (xiii. p. 611), states that this town and 
Myndus were pre.served at the time when Mausolus 
united six other towns to form Halicariuissus. [L.S.] 
SUANA (Souava, Ptol.: Eth. Suanensis: Somwa), 
a town of Southern Etruria, situated in the valley of 
the Fiora (Arminia), about 24 miles from the sea, 
and 20 W. of Volsinii (^Bolseiia). No mention of it is 
found in history as an Etruscan city, but both Pliny 
and Ptolemy notice it as a municipal town of Etruria 
under the Homan Empire. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8; Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 40.) Its site is clearly marked by the 
modern town of Suvana or Sotmaj which was a con¬ 
siderable place in the middle ages, and still retains 
the title of a city, and the see of a bishop, though 
now a v('ry poor and decayed place. It has only 
some slight remains of Roman antiquity, but the 
ravines around the town abound with tombs hewn 
in the rock, and adorned with architectural fayades 
and ornaments, strongly resembling in character 
tho.se at Castcl d Asso and Bieda. These relics, 
which are pronounced to be among the most intcre.st- 
ing of the kind in Etruria, were first discovered by 
Mr. Aimsley in 1843, and are described by him in 
the AnnulideW Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeo- 
liujicn for 1843 (pp. 223—22G); also by Mr. Dennis 
{ Etruria, vol. i. pp. 480—.'iOO). [E. H. B.] 

SUARDONES, a tribe of the Suevi in Northern 
Germany, on the right bank of the Albis, south of 
the Sa.xone.s, and north of the Langobardi. (Tac. 
Germ. 40.) Zeuss {Die Deutschen, p. 154), de¬ 
riving their name from sutmi or svKird (a sword), 
.regards it as identical with tliat of the Pharodini, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 11- § 13) as living in 
nearly the same part of Germany. [L. S.] 

SUARNI, a rude people of A.siatic Sarmatia, in the 
neighbourhood of the Portae Caucasiae and the Rha. 
They possessed gold mines (Plin. vi. 11. s. 12). They 
are probably the same people whom Ptolemy calls 
8iirani {^ovpauof, v. 9. § 20) and places between 
the Hippie and Ceraunian mountains. [T. IT. D.] 
SUASA {hovdaa: Eth. Suasanus: Ru. near Cartel 
Leone), a town of Umbria mentioned both by Ptolemy 
and Pliny, of whom the latter reckons it among the 
municipal towns of that country. Ptolemy places it, 
together with Ostra, in the district of the Senone.s, 
and it was therefore situated on the northern decli¬ 
vity of the Apennines. Its site is clearly identified 
at a spot between S. Lorenzo and Castel Leone in 
the valley of the Cesano, about 18 miles from the 
sea. Considerable ruins were still extant on the 
sjiot in the time of Cluver, including the remains of 
the walls, gates, a theatre, &c.; and inscriptions 
found there left no doubt of their identification. 
(Cluver, Hal. p. 620.) [E. H. B.] 

SUASTE'NE (2oi;a(TT^i07, Ptol. vii. 1. § 42), 
district in the NW. of India, beyond the Punjab, 
and above the junction of the Kabul river and the 
VOL. II, 
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Inda.s. It derives its name from the small river 
Suastus (the Suvasiu or Suwad), which is one of the 
tributaries of the Kabul river. [Gouva.] [V.] 
SUASTUS. [SUASTENE.] 

SUBANEOTI. [SlLVANECTES.] 

SUB AT H. [Tubantks.] 

SUBDINNUM. [Cenomani.] 

SUBERTUM, another reading o{LSudertijm. 
SUBI, a river on the E. coast of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, which entered the sea near the town of 
Subur. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) Probably the modern 
Erancoli. [T. H. D.] 

SUBLA'QUEUM (Subiaco), a place in the valley 
of the Anio about 24 miles above T'lhnr {Tivoli). 
It derived its name from its situation below the 
lake or lakes formed by the waters of the Anio in 
this part of its course, and called the Simdruina 
Stagna or SiMBRivii Lacus. These lakes have 
now entirely di.sappeared: they were evidently in 
great {tfvrt artificial, formed as reservoirs for the 
Aqua Marcia and Aqua Claudia, both of w’hich were 
derived from the Anio in this part of its course. There 
is no mention of Subla«iueum before the time of Nero, 
who had a villa there called by Frontinus “Villa Ne- 
roniana Sublacensisand Tacitus mentions the name 
as if it was one not familiar to every one. (Tac. xiv. 
22; Frontin. de Aqnaed. 93). It seems certain there¬ 
fore that there was no town of the name, and it 
would appear from Tacitus {1. c.) that the place 
was included for municipal purposes within the 
territory of Tibur. Pliny also notices the name ot 
Sublaqucum in the 4th Region of Augustus, but 
not .among the municipal towns: as well as the 
lakes (“ lacus tres amoenitate nohiles”) from which it 
w.as derived. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17.) It apjiears from 
mediaeval records that these lakes continued to 
exist down to the middle ages, and the last of them 
did not disappear till the year 1305. (Nibby, Dm- 
forni, vol. iii, p. 125.) Subiaco obtained a great 
celebrity in the middle ages as the place of retire¬ 
ment of 8t, Benedict,and the cradle of the celebrated 
monastic order to which he gave his name. It 
seems probable that the site was in his time quite 
deserted, and that the modern town owes its origin 
to the monastery founded by him, and a castle 
which was soon after established in its neighbour¬ 
hood. (Nibby, 1. c. p. 123.) [E. H. B.] 

SUBLA'VIO {ft. Ant. p. 280) or SUBLA'BIO 
{Tab. Pent.), a place in Rhaetia, on the site of the 
modem convent of Seben, near the town of CUmsen. 
Some suppose the correct name to be Subsavione, 
which occurs in a middle age document of the reign 
of the emperor Conrad II. [L. S.] 

SUBUR {^ov€ovp, Ptol. ii. 6. § 17), a town of 
the Lacetani in Hispania Tarraconensis lying E. of 
Tarraco. (Mela, ii. 6.) Ptolemy {1. c.) ascribes it 
to the Cosetani, and Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4) to the ller- 
getes. It is mentioned in an inscription. (Gruter, 
p. 414.) Variously identified with jSifpes and Fi/bi- 
nneva. H. D. | 

SUBUR (5ou§oup, Ptol. iv. 1. § 13). 1, A town in 
the interior of l^Iaurctauia Tingitana, near the river 
of the same name. 

2. (Ptol. iv. 1. § 2), a river of Mauretania Tingi¬ 
tana. Pliny (v. 1.8. 1) calls it a fine navigable 
river. It fell into the Atlantic near Colonia Banasa, 
50 miles S. of Lixus. It i.s still called Subu or Cubn^ 
and rises among the fiirests of Mount Salelo in the 
province of Scinus (Graberg of Hemsb, Das Kaiser- 
rekh Marokko, tr. by Reuinont, p. 12). [T H. D.] 
SUBUS {'ZovSos, Ptol. iv. 6. § 8), a river on the 
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W. coast of Libya Interior, which had its source in 
Mount Sagapola, and discharged itself to the S. of 
tlie point of Atlas Major; now the Sits. [T. 11. D.] 
SUliZUPAUA, a place in Thracia, on the road 
from Philippopolis to Hadrianopolis (ftin. AnL pp. 
137, 231). it is called Castozobra or Castra larba 
in the Itin. Ilkros. (p. 568), and KaaTpd{apSa by 
Procopius (de Aed. iv. 11. p. 305, ed. Bonn), and 
still retains the name of Castro Zarv% or sinjply 
ZanH. It has, however, also been identified with 
JJirmenly and Coiunlou. In the Tab Pent, it is 
called Castra Rubra. [T. H. I).] 

SU'CCABAU (Zouxdea^fn, Ptol. iv. 2. § 25, .3. § 
20, xiii. 1.3. § H), a town in the interior of Mau- 
ret.ania Caesariensis, lying to tlie BK. of the mouth 
of tlio Chinalaph, ami a Roman colony witli the 
name of Cobmia Augusta (Plin, v. 2. 8. 1). It 
appears in Aminianus Marcellinus under the name 
of Oppiduin Sugabarritaimm (xxix. 5). Mannert 
(x. 2. p. 451) would identify it with the present 
Mazuna^ where Leo Afrieanus (Lohrahach, p. .382) 
found considerable remains of an ancient city, with 
inscriptions, &c. [T. H. D.J 

SIJCCI or SIJCCORIJM ANGIJSTIAK, the 
principal pass of Mount Haenius in Thrace, between 
Philippopolis and Serdica, with a town of the same 
natne. (Amm. Marc. xxi. 10. § 2, xxii. 2. § 2, 
xxvi. 10. § 4.) It is called Sou/cts by Sozomeuus 
fii. 22), and SoufTdvefy by Nicepborus (ix 13). 
Now tbe pass of Ssnlu Ikrbend or Demir Kapi 
(Comp. V. Hammer, Ccsc/i. des Osjnan, Ueiclis^ i. p. 
175.) [T. H.O.] 

SUCCO'SA (JSiOVKKcixraf Ptol. ii. 6. § 68), a town 
of the llergetes in Hi.spania Turracouensis [T.H.D.j 
SUCt^OTH (LXX. 'S.oKxoidd, Vat., Swx". Alex.), 
a city of the tribe of Cad in t)jo valley, formerly 
part of the kingdom of Silion king of Heshbon 
{Josh. xiii. 27). It is connected with Zarlhan in 
I Kings, vii. 46, where Hiram is said to have ca.st 
his hraseii ve.ssels, &c. for Solomon’s temple “ in 
the plain of Jordan, in the clay grotmd between 
Succoth arid Zartlian,” elsewhere called Zaretan, 
mentioned in the account of the miraculous passage 
of the Israelites {Josh. iii. 16). The city doubt- 
les.s derived its name from the incident in the life of 
.Ja< ol) mentioned in Genesis (xxxiii. 17) where the 
name is translated by the LXX. as in the parallel 
passage in .Rwephus (.4 i.21.§ 1), SaTji/at (booths). 

It was therefore south of the .Jabbok, and the last 
station of Jacob before he crossed the .Iordan to¬ 
wards Shcchem. 8. Jerome, in his commentary on 
tbe passage, says, “ Sfichoth: est usque ho<he civi- 
tas trans .fordunem hoc vocabulo in parte Scytho- 
poleos,” from which some writers have inferred that 
Scythopilis may have derivetl its name from tliia 
]dace ill its vicinity (Robinson, Bibl. Res. vol. iii. 
p. 175. n. 5), and this liypotlie.siB is supjiorted by 
the re.“ipectable names of Reland, Ge.senius, and 
Koseniniiller. A place called Siumat is still pointed 
out by the Arabs south of Rewan (=Belhshan=: 
Beythopolis), on the east side of Jordan, near the 
mouth of Wady Mas. [G. W.] 

BUCCUBO, a town in Ilispania Baetica, in the 
jurisdiction of Corduba. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3.) Capito- 
linus mentions it under the name of Municipium 
Suceubilanutn, {Anton. Phil \; cf. Florez, Esp. 
Sagr. xii. p. 302.) [T. H. D.] 

BUCHK {rh Sovxov <ppvvpioy, Strab. xvi. p. 
770), the SucHiM of the Hebrews (2 Chron, xii. 
3), and tbe mixlern Suachim, was a harbour on the 
western coast of the Hod Sea, just above the bay of 
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Adule, lat. 16° N. It was occupied by the Aegyp- 
tiana and Greek.s successively as a fort and trading 
station; but the native population of Suche wei’e the 
Sabae Aetliiopians. [W. B. D.] 

SUCIDAVA {^ovKlbava, Ptol. iii. 10. § 11), a 
town in Moesia Inferior, between Durostorum and 
Axiopolis. {/tin. Ant. p, Tab. Pent; Not. 
Imp.) Procopius calls it ^uKtdd€a {de Aed. iv. 7. 
p. 298, ed. Bonn) and (/&. p. 291). Vari¬ 

ously identified with Osenik, or Assenik, and Sato- 
nou. [T. H. D.] 

SUCRO {^ovKpwv, Ptol. ii. 6. § 14), a river of 
Ilispania Tarraconensis, whicli rose in the country 
of the Celtiberi in a B. ofishoot of Mount. Idubeda, 
and after a con.siderahle bend to the BE. discharged 
itself in the BiicroiuMisis Binns, to the S- of Valentia. 
(Btrab. iii. pp. 1.58, 159. 163, 167; Mela, ii. 6; Plin. 
iii. .3. 88. 4, 5, 11.) Now the Xucar. [T. H. D.] 
BUCKON {^ovKpa>y, Strab. iii, p. 158), a town of 
the Kdetani in Ilispania Tarraconensis, on the river 
of the .same name, midway between Carthago Nova 
and the river Iberus. {/tin. Ant. p. 400; cf. Cic. 
Balh. 2; Liv. xxviii. 24, xxix. 19; App. B. C. i, 
110; Plat. AVrL 19, ^^C.) It was already destroyed 
in the time of Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4). Variously placed 
at Alcira, Sueca, and Culltra. (Cf. Florez, E.sp. 
Bagr. v. p. .35; Marca, Ifusp. ii. 5.) [T. H. D.] 

SUCRONENSIS SINUS, a bay on the E. coast 
of Ilispania 'rarmconeiisis, now the Gulf of Valencia. 
(Mela, ii. 6 and 7.) [T. H. !>.] 

BUDE'Nl (SouSrji'oi), a tribe in the east of 
Germany, about the Gubreta Silva, and in close 
proximity to the Marcomaimi, (Ptol. ii. 11. § 15; 
comp. SiDKNi.) ' [L. B.j 

BUDERTUM (2oo5ef>Tov: Etk. Sudeitiuius), a 
town in the southern part of Etruria, apparently 
situated between Volsinii and the sea-coa.st, but wo 
have no clue to its precise situation. The name 
itsflf is uncertain. The MBS. of Pliny, who enu¬ 
merates it among the municipal towns of Etruria, 
vary between Sndertani and Bubertani; and the 
same variation is found in Livy (xxvi. 23), who 
mentions a prodigy a.s occurring “in foro Budertano.” 
Ptolemy on the other hand writes the name 2ou- 
dfpyoy, for which we should probably read Sov- 
SeproK (Ptol. iii. 1. § 50.) Cluver would identify 
it, without any apparent reason, with the Materiimn 
of the Itineraries, and place it at Eamese. Sorano^ 
a few miles NE. of Sovana (Buana), would seem to 
have a more plausible claim, but both identifications 
are merely conjectural. (Cluver, Ital p. 517 ; 
Denni.s’s Etnina, vol. i. p. 478.) [E. H. B.] 

SIJDE'IT MONTES (SoufiTjra vprj'), a range of 
mountains in the BE. of Germany, on the N. of the 
Gabrota Silva, thus forming the we.stern part of the 
range still called the Sudeten, in the NW. of Bo¬ 
hemia. (Ptol. ii. 11. §§ 7, 23.) [L- B.J 

SUK'BUS {^ovTjSos), a river on the north coast 
)f Germany, between the Albis and Viadus, which 
flows into the Baltic at a distance of 850 stadia to 
the west of the mouth of the Viadus (Mai cian. p.63), 
and which, according to Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 1), 
divided at its mouth into several branches. Not¬ 
withstanding these exjilicit statements, it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to identify the river, whence some 
regard it as the Peenej others as the Wame, and 
otliers again as the Viadus or Oder itself, or rather 
the central brunch of it, which is called tbe Sivine 
or Schweene. . .. . [L-a] 

SUEL (SoneA, Ptol. ii. 4. § 7), a town of Hia- 
pania Baetica, on the road from Malaca to Gades. 
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(/Z*n. Ant. p. 405.) According to inscriptions it 
was a Boinan inunicipium in which libertini had 
been settled. (Ueines. pp. 13,131; Spun, Miscell. v. 
p. 189; Orelli, Inscr. no. 3914; Alela,ii. G, Plin. iii. 1. 
H. 3.) It is tlie modern Fuengirola. {fnscr. in 
Aldrete, Oing. Ling. Cast. i. 2.) [T. H. 1).] 

SUELTEKl, a people of Gallia Narboiiensis, enu¬ 
merated by Pliny (iii. 4), between the Camatullici 
and the Verrucini. The name Selteri is placed in 
the Table above Forum Julia (f'rejus). Nothing 
can be ascertained about the posilioii of this people 
[Camatullici]. [G. L.] 

SUESIA J^ALUS, a large lake of Germany 
mentioned only by Pomponius Mela (iii. 3) along 
with two others, the Pistia and Melsagium, but 
it is impossible to say wliat lake he is alluding 
to. [L. S.] 

SUESSA, sometimes called for distinction’s sake 
SUPISSA AUltUNCA (Siiecrtro: Kth. Suessanus; 
Sessa). a city of Latiiim in the widest sense of that 
term, but previously a city of the Aurunci, situated 
(»n the SW. slope of the volcanic mountain of Rocca 
Monfma, about 5 miles S. of the Liiis, and 8 from 
the sea. Though it became at one time the chief 
city of tlie Aurunci, it was not a very ancient city, 
but was founded as late as a. c. 337, in consequence 
ot the Aurunci having abandoned their ancient city 
(called from their own name Aurunca), which was 
situated a good deal higher up, and about 5 miles 
N. of Suos.sa. [Auuunca.] Aurunca was now 
destroyed by the Sidicini,and Suessa became thence¬ 
forth the capital of the Aurunci (Liv. viii. 15). 
That i)eople had, after their defeat by T. Manlius in 
JL c. 340, placed themselves under the protection of 
Pome, and wc do not know by what means they 
afterwards forfeited itf perhaps, like the neighbour¬ 
ing Ausonians of Vescia and Minturnae, their fidelity 
had been shaken by the defeat of the Romans at 
Lautulae: but it is clear that they had in some 
manner incurred the displeasure of the Romans, and 
given the latter the riglit to treat their territory as 
conquered land, for in B. c. 313 a Roman colony was 
established at Suessa. (Liv. ix. 28; Veil. Pat. i. 
14.) it was a colony with Latin rights, and is men¬ 
tioned among those which in the Second I'.mic War 
professed their inability to furnish their required 
quota to the Komun annies. It w.as punished a few 
years later by the imposition of double contributions. 
(Liv. xxvii. 9, xxix. 15.) It is again mentioned in 
the Civil Wars of Marius and Sulla, when it espoused 
the party of the latter, but was surprised and occupied 
by Sertorius. (Appiaii, B. C. i. 85, 108). In the 
time of Cicero it had passed into the condition of a 
inunicipium by virtue of the Lex Julia, and is 
spoken of by that orator as a prosperous and flourish¬ 
ing town; it was the scene of a m.issacre by Antonius 
of a number of military captives. (Cic. Phil. iii. 4, 
iv. 2, xiii. 8.) It received a fresh colony under 
Augustus, and assumed in consequence the titles of 
“Colonia Julia Felix Cla&sica,” by which we find 
it designated in an inscription. (JAb. Col p. 237; 
Plin. iii. .5. s. 9; Gruter, Jnscr. p. 1093. 8; Orell. 
Inscr. 4047.) Numerous other inscriptions attest its 
continuance as a flourishing and important town un¬ 
der the Roman blmpire (Orell. Inscr. 130, 836,1013, 
2284.3042; Mommsen, Inscr.R.N. pp. 210—212); 
and this is confirmed by existing remains: but no 
mention of it is found in history. Nor is its name 
found in the Itineraries; but we learn from existing 
traces that there was an ancient road which branched 
oil' from the Via Appia at Minturnae and proceeded 
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by Suessa to Teanum, from which it was continued 
to Beneventum. (Hoare’s Class. Tour. vol. i. p. 145. 
This is evidently the same line given in the Itin. 
Ant. p. 121, though the name of Suessa is not there 
mentioned.) 

Suessa Aurunca was the birthplace of the cele¬ 
brated satirical poet Lucilius, whence he is called 
by Juvenal “Auruncae alumnus.” (Au.son. Epist. 
1.5. 9; Juv. i. 20 ) 

The modern city of Sessa undoubtedly occupies 
the ancient site: and considerable ruins are still vi¬ 
sible, including, besides numerous inscriptions and 
other fragirumts, the remains of a temple incorpoi ated 
into the church of the Vescovado^a remarkable crypt <>- 
porticus, and several extensive subterranean vaults 
under the cliurch of S. Benedetto, constructed of reti¬ 
culated masonry. Some remains of an am]thitheatre 
are also visible, and an ancient bridge of 21 arches, 
constructed for the support of the road which leads 
into the town at the modern Pin-la del Bor go. ll is 
still called Ponte di Romteo, supposed to bi* a corrup¬ 
tion of Ponte Anrnneo (Hoare, 1. c. pp. 145— 
147; Ginstiniani, Diz. Topogr. vol. ix. p. 28, &c,). 

The fertile plain which extends from the, foot of tiio 
hills of Sessa to the Liris and the sea, now known 
as the Denumio di Sessa, is the ancient “ Ager Ves- 
cinuH,” so called from the Ausonian city of Vescia, 
wliich seems to have ceased to exist at an early 
period [Vkhcta]. The district in question was pro¬ 
bably afterwards divided between the Roman colonies 
of Suessa and Si lines,sa. I E. 11. B.J 
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SUESSA POME'TIA (Sooecrua Uuiptvridvrj, 
Dionys.: Eth. UuuLfvrlvos), an ancient city of La- 
tium, whicli had ceased to exist in historical times, 
and the position of whicJi is entirely unknown, ex¬ 
cept that it bordered on the “ Poniptinus ager ” or 
Fomptinae Faludes, to which it w^as supposed to 
have given name. Virgil reckons it among the 
colonies of Alba, and must tlierefore have considered 
it as a Latin city (Aen. vi. 776); it is found also in 
tlie list of the same colonies given by Diodorus 
(vii. Fr. 3); but it seems certain that it had at a 
very early period become a Volscian city. It was 
taken from that people by Tarquinius Sujierbus, 
the first of the Roman kings who is mentioned as 
having made war on the Volscians (Liv. i. 53; Strab. 
V. p. 231; Viet. Vir. Ill 8): Strabo indeed calls it 
the metropolis of the Volscians, for which wo have 
no other authority; and it is probable that this is a 
mere inference from the statements as to its great 
wealth and pow'er. These represent it as a place of 
such opulence, that it was with tho booty derived 
from thence that Tarquinius was able to commence 
and carry on the construction of tho Capitoline 
t,timp]e at Rome. (Liv. 1. c. ; Dionys. iv. 50; Cic. 
de Rep. ii. 24; Flin. vii. 16. ». 15). This was in¬ 
deed related by some writers of Apiolae, nnotlier city 
taken by Tarquin (Val. Antias, ap. Plin. iii. 5. 
s. 9), but tho current tradition seems to have bien 
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that connected with Pometia (Tac. Hist. iii. 72). 
'J'he name of Suessa Pometia is only once mentioned 
before this time, as the place wiiere the sons of 
Ancua Marcius retired into exile on the accession of 
Servius. (Liv. i. 41). It is clear also that it sur¬ 
vived its capture by Tarquin, and even appears again 
in the wars of the Republic with the Volscians, 
as a place of great power and importance. Livy in- 
deetl calls it a “ Colonia Latina,” but we have no 
account of its having become such. It, however, re¬ 
volted (according to his account) in n. c. .503, and 
was not taken till the following year, by Sp. Cassius, 
when the city was destroyed and the inhabitants 
sold as slaves. (Liv. ii. 16, 17). It nevertheless 
appears again a few years afterwards (b. c. 495) 
in the hands of the Volscians, but was again taken 
and pillaged by the consul P. Servilius (76. 25; 
Dionys. vi. 29). This time the blow seems to have 
been deci.^ive; for the name of Snessa Pometia is 
never again mentioned in history, and all trace of it 
disappears. Pliny notices it among the cities wliich 
were in his time utterly extinct (Plin. iii. 5. .s. 9). 
and no record seems to have been preserved even of 
its site. We are, however, distinctly told that the 
Pomptinus ager and the Pomptino tribe derived their 
appellation from this city (Fest. a. v. J*07nptinn^ 
p. 233), and there can therefore bo no doubt that it 
btootl in that district or on the verge of it; but be¬ 
yond this all attempts to determine it.s locality must 
be purely conjectural. [E. H. H.] 

bUESSEl'A'NI, a people of Ilispiinia Tarra- 
conensis, mentioned only by Livy (xxv, 34, xxviii. 
24, xxxiv. 20, xxxix. 42) and esj)ecially in con¬ 
nection with the Sedetiuii (or Kdetani). Marca 
(^Ilisp. ii. 9, 4) takes them for a branch of the 
Cossetani; and Ukert (ii. pt. i. p. 318) seeks them 
near theCeltiberi, Lacetuui, and Ilergetes. [T.II.D.] 
SUEwSSIONES, or SUE'SSONES (Ov«Woy€r, 
Ptol. ii. 9. § H), a people of Gallia Belgica. The 
Remi told Caesar (71. G. ii. 3) in n. o. 57 that the 
Suessiones were their brothers and kinsmen, had the 
same political constitution and the same laws, 
forincd one political body with them, and had 
the same head or chief: their territory bordered on 
the terntory of the Remi, and was extensive and 
fertile; within the memory of man the Sucssones 
had a king, Divitiacus, the most powerful prince in 
Gallia, who even had the dominion of iiritannia; at 
this time (b. o. 57) they liud a king named Galba, 
a very just and wise man, to whom the Relgae who 
were combining against Caesar unanimously gave 
the direction of the war. The Suessiones ha<l twelve 
towns, and promised a contingent of 50,()(K) men 
for the war with Caesar. 

Caesar (/>’. G. ii. 12) took Novlmlunum, a town 
of the Suessiones, and the people submitted [Novio- 
jji'NUM; Aucujsta Sijk-skionijmJ. The Suessiones 
had the rich country between the Oise and the 
Mante, and the town of S(msoiis on ilio Aiane pre¬ 
serves their name unchanged. The Suessiones are 
mentioned (71. G, vii. 75) among the [KJOplcs who sent 
their eontingent to attack Caesar at Alesia, u. c. 
52; but their force was only 5000 men. Caesar 
paid the Suessiones for their pains by subjecting tliem 
to their brothers the Remi (7’. G. viii. 0: “qui Rends 
era)»t attribute); in which passage the word “ attri- 
huii” denotes a political <lef)endence, and in Gallia 
that signitiod payment of money. The Remi took 
care of themselves [Pkmi]. 

Pliny names the Suessiones Liberi (iv. 17), winch, 
if it means anything, may mean that they were re- 
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leased in his time from their dependence on the 
Remi. In Pliny’s text the name “ Sueconi ” stands 
between the name Veromandui and Suessiones; but 
nobody has yet found out what it means. 

The orthography of this name is not quite cer¬ 
tain; and the present name Soisaons is as near the 
truth ns any other form. In vStrabo (iv. p. 195) 
it is :Sov€a-(ria/j/€s<, and Lucan (i. 423) has— 

“ Et Biturix, longisque Icves Suessones in arniis:” 

Suessones is n correction ; but there is no doubt 
about it (ed. Oudendorp). [G. L.] 

SUE’SSULA (XovetTffovXa : Eth, Snessulaiius : 
Seasola)y a city of Campania, situated in the interior 
of that country, near the frontiers of Samuiinn, 
bet wen Capua and Nola, and about 4 miles ME. of 
Acerrae. It is repeatedly mentioned duiing the 
wars of the Romans with the Sainnitos, as w'ell ns in 
their campaigns against Hannibal. Thus in the 
First Samiiite War (n. o. 343) it was the scene of a 
decisive victory by Valerius Corvus over the Samriites, 
who had gathered together the remains of their army 
which had been previously defeated at Mount Gaiirus 
(Liv. vii. 37). In the great Campanian War shortly 
after, the Suessulani followed tlje fortunes of tho 
citizens of Capua, and shared the same fate, so that 
at the close of tlie contest they must have obtained 
the lhanan civitas, but without the right of suffr.ago 
(Id. viii. 14). Jn the Second Punic War the city bears 
a considerable part, though apparently more from it.s 
jMisition than its own importance. Tho line of hills 
which rises from the level plain of Campani.i 
immediately above Suessnla, and forms a kind of 
prolongation of the ridge of Mount Tifata, was a 
station almost as convenient as that mountain itself, 
and in n. c. 216, it was occn|iied by Marcellus w'itli 
the view of protecting NoJa, and watchijjg the 
operations of Hannibal again.st that city (Liv. xxiii. 
14, 17). From thi.s time tho Romans seem to have 
kfpt up a permanent camp there for some years, 
which was known as the Castra Claudiana, from 
the name of Marcellms who had first established it, 
and which i.s continually alluded to during the 
Operations of the 8ub.se<|nent Ciimpaigns (Liv. xxiii. 
31, xxiv. 46, 47, xxv. 7, 22, xxvi. 9). But from 
this period the name of Suossula di.sappears from 
history. It continued to bo a municipal town of 
C;mq)ai)ia, though apparently one of a secondary 
class; and inscriptions attest its municijMil rank 
under the Empire. It had received a body of 
veterans as colonists under Sulla, but did not attain 
tho colonial rank (Strab. v. p. 249; Plin. iii. 5. 8. 9; 
Oicll. fmcr. 129, 130, 2333; Lib. Col. p. 237). 
Thu Tabula places it on a line of road from Capua 
to Nola, at tho distance of 9 miles from each of those 
cities (^7ah. Pent). It was an episcopal see in tho 
fir.st ages of Christianity, and its destruction is 
ascribed to the Siiracens in the 9th century. Its 
ruins are still visible in a spot now occupied by a 
mar-shy forest about 4 miles S. of Madtlaloni, and 
an adjacent castle is still called Ton'e di Seaaohf. 
Inscriptions, as well as capitals of columns and 
other architertnml fragments, liavo been found them 
(Pratilli Via Appm, iii. 3. p, 347; Romanelli, vol. 
iii p. 590). [E. H. B.] 

SUKTKI (^ovriTfjloi, Ptol. iii. 1. § 42, written 
^ovKTploi in some editions), ji Ligurian people, placetl 
by Pliny (iii. 4) above the Oxybii, who were on 
the coast between Erejas and Antibes. The Suetri 
are the last people named in the Trophy of the Alps. 
If the position of their town Salinae [Salinae] is 
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properly fixed, tlie Snetri were in the norlliern part 
of the diocese of Frejus. [G. L.J 

SUKVI (5oT)6ot or 2ou^§oi), is the designation 
for a very large portion of the population of ancient 
Germany, and comprised a great number of separate 
tribes with distinctive names of their own, sueli as 
tlie Semnones. German authors generally connect 
the name Suevi with Siviban^ i. e. to sway, move 
unsteadily, and take it as a designation of the un¬ 
steady and inigatory habits of the people, to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the Ingaevoncs, who dwelt in 
villages or fixed habitations (Zciiss, Die Deutscheiiy 
p. 55, foil.); other.s, however, and apparently with 
gotKl reason, regard the name as of Celtic or even 
Slavonian origin; for the Romans no doubt em¬ 
ployed the name, not because indigenous in Ger¬ 
many, but because they heard it from the Celts 
ill Gaul. Wo must, however, from the first dis¬ 
tinguish b<dween the Suevi of Caesar (^B. G. i. 37, 
51, 54, iii. 7, iv. 1, &c.) and those of Tacitus 
{^(Serin, 38, &,c.); the Suevi in Caesar occupied the 
eastern hanks of the Rhine, in and about the country 
now called Bwhn^ while Tacitus describes them a.s 
occupying the country to the north and east of the 
Suevi of Caesar, so that the two writers assign to 
them quite a dillerent area of country. Strabo (vii. 
]). 290) again states that in his time the Suevi ex¬ 
tended from the Rlienus to the Albis, and that some 
of them, such as the llermunduri and Longobardi, 
had advanced even to the north of the Albis. 
AVhether the nations called Suevi by Caesar and 
'I'acitus are the same, and if so, what causes induced 
them in later times to migrate to the north and ca.st, 
are questions to which history furnishes no answers. 
It is possible, however, that those whom Caesar 
encountered were only a branch of the great body, 
jiorhaps Chatti and Longobardi. That these latter 
were pui e Germans cannot be doubted ; but the 
Suevi of Tacitus, extending from the Baltic to the 
Danube, and occupying the greiiter part of Germany, 
no doubt contained many Celtic and still more Sla¬ 
vonic elements. It has in fact been conjectured, 
with great probability, that the name Suevi was 
applied to those tribes w’bich were not pure Ger¬ 
mans, but more or less mixed with Slavonians; for 
thus we can understand how it happened that in 
their habits and mode of life they diil'ered so widely 
from the other Germans, as w'osee from 'lacitus; and 
it would also account for the fact that in later times 
we find Slavonians peaceably established in countries 
jireviously occupied by Suevi. (Comp, Plin. iv. 28; 
Ptol. ii. 11. § 15; Oros. i. 2.) It deserves to be 
noticed that Tacitus 2, 45) calls all the 

country inhabited by Suevian tiibes by the name 
Suevia. The name Suevi appears to have been 
known to the Romans as early as n. c. 123 (Sisenna, 
up. Non. s. V. lancea), and they were at all times re¬ 
garded as a power^l and warlike jicople. Their 
country was covered by mighty forests, but towns 
(oppida) also are spoken of. (Caes. B. G. iv. 19.) 
As Germany becfime better known to the Romans, the 
generic name Suevi fell more and more into disuse, 
and the separate tribes were called by their own 
names, although Ptolemy still applies the name of 
Suevi to the Semnones, Longobardi, and Angli. 

In the second half of the third century we again 
find the name Suevi limited to the country to which 
it had been applied by Caesar. (Amm. Marc, xvi. 
10; Joraand. Get. 55; Tab. Pent.') These Suevi, 
from whom the modern Smbia and the Suabians de¬ 
rive their names, seem to have been a body of ad- 
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venturere from various German tribes, who assumed 
the ancient and illustrious name, whiiih was as ap¬ 
plicable to them as it was to the Suevi of old. 
These later Suevi appear in alliance with the Ale- 
mannians and Burgundians, and in possession of the 
(Jerinan side of Gaul, and Switzerland, and even in 
Italy and Spain, where they joined the Visigoths. 
Kicimer, who acts so prominent a part in the history 
of the Roman empire, was a Suevian. (Comp. Zeuss, 
1. €.; Wilhelm, Germanien^ p. 101, &c.; Grimm, 
Deutsche Gram. i. pp, 8, 60. ii. p. 25, GencJi. der 
Dentschen Spr. i. p. 494; Latham, on Tacit. Germ. 
Kpilep. p. Ixxi.) [L. S.] 

SUkviCUM MARE, is the name given by Ta¬ 
citus (^Genn. 45) to the Baltic Sea^ which Pt(»lemy 
calls the ^appariKbs ’fl/ceai'ds (vii. 5. § 2, viii. 10. 
§ 2.) [L. S.] 

SUFES a place in Byzacena (/tin. Ant. pp. 47, 
48, 49, 51, 55). Now Sbiba or Sbihah. [T. H. I).} 
SIJFE'TULA a town of Byzaeene, 25 miles 
S. of Sufes. Ill its origin it seems to have 
Ihucu a later and smaller place than the latter, 
whence its name as a diminutive—little Sufes. Ill 
process of time, however, it became a VL*ry con¬ 
siderable town, as it apjiears to have been the centre 
whence all the roads leading into the interior riuli- 
ated. Some vast and magnificent ruins, consisting 
of tlie remains of three temples, a triumphal arch, 
&c., at the present Sfaitla, which is seated on a 
lofty plateau on the right bank of the Wed Dschmila^ 
80 kilometres SVV. of Kairwan, attest its ancient 
imjKirtanee. (See Shaw’s Traveh, p. 107 ; Re- 
lishier, in lievue Arckeol. July 1847.) [T. H. 1).] 
SUIA fSuto, Steph. B. a. r.i Kth. 'Zvidr’^H, 
ZvSa, Sladiaam, §§ 331,332), the harbour 
of Elyrus in Crete, 50 stadia to the W. of Poeci- 
lassus, situated on a plain. It probably existed us 
late as the time of Hierocles, though now entirely 
uninhabited. Mr. Pasliley (Travels, vid. ii. p. 100) 
found remains of the city walls ns well a.s other 
public buildings, but not more ancient than the 
time of the Roman Empire. Several tombs exist 
resembling those of Ildyhio Ky’rko ; an a(|ueduct 
is also remaining. [E. B. J.J 

SUILLUM [Hklvii.ujm.] 

SUINDINUM. [Cknomani.] 

SUIONES, are mentioned only by Tacitus (Germ. 
44) as the most northern of the German tribe.s, 
dwelling on an island in the ocean. He was no doubt 
thinking of Scandia or Scandinavia; and Suioiics un¬ 
questionably contains the root of tlie moilern name 
Sweden and Swedes. [L. S.] 

SUISSA, a town in Armenia Minor (It. Ant. 
pp. 207, 216), where, according to the Notitia 
Imperii (p. 27), the Ala I. Ulpia Dacorum was 
stationed ; but its site is now unknown. [L. S.] 
SUISSATIUM (in Ptol. Zovtardaior, ii. 6. 
§ 65), a town of the Caristi in Hispania Tarra- 
concihsis. The Geogr. Rav. (iv. 45) calls it Seu- 
statiuin. It is the modern Vittoria. [T. 11,1)] 
SULCI (Zo\Kol, Steph. B , Ptol.; 2oDAxo(,Stral).; 
Paus.: FtA. Sulcitanus: S. Antioco), one 
of the nujst considerable cities of Sardinia, situated 
ill the SW. corner of the island, on a small island, 
now called /sola di S. Antioco, whicli is, however, 
joined to the mainland by a narrow isthmus or 
neck of sand. S. of this isthmus, between the island 
and the mainland, is an extensive bay, now called 
the Golfo di Palmas, which was known in ancient 
times as the Sulcitanus Portus (Ptol.). The found¬ 
ation of Sulci ia expressly attributed to the Gartba< 
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ginians (Pans. x. 17. § 9; Claudiaii. B. Gild. 518), 
and it seems to have become under that people one 
of the most considerable cities of Sardinia, and one 
of the chief seats of their power in the island. Its 
name was first mentioned in histoi 7 during the First 
Punic War, when the Carthaginian general, Hanni¬ 
bal, having been defeated in a sea-fight by C. Sulpi- 
cius, took refuge at Sulci, but was slain in a tumult 
by his own soldiers (Zonar, viii. 12). No other 
mention of the name occurs in history till the Civil 
War between Potnpey and Caesar, when the citizens 
of Sulci received in their j>ort the fleet of Nasidius, 
tlio admiral of Poinpey, and furnished him with 
supplies; for which service they were severely pun- 
i^hed by Caesar, on his return from Africa, b. c. 46, 
who imposed on tlio city a contribution of 100,000 
sesterces, besides liejivily increasing its annual tri¬ 
bute of corn (Hirt. B. Afr. 93). Notwithstanding 
tliis infliction, Sulci seems to have continued under 
tlie Homan Fmpiro to be one of the most flourishing 
towns in the island. Strabo and Mela both mention 
it ^ if it were the second city in Sardinia; and its 
municipal rank is attested by inscriptions, as well as 
by Pliny. (Strab. v. p. 225; Mel. ii. 7. § 19; Plin. 
iii. 7. s. 13; Ptol. iii. 3. § 3; Inscr. ap De la Mar¬ 
mora, vol. ii. pp. 479, 482.) The Itineraries give a 
line of road proceeding from Tibula direct to Sulci, a 
sufticieut proof of the importance of the latter place. 
(/<ia. Ant. pp. 83, 84.) It was also one of the four 
chief episcopal secs into which Sardinia was divided, 
and seems to have continued to be inhabited through 
a great part of the middle ages, but ceased to exist 
before the 13th century. The remains of the ancient 
city are distinctly seen a little to tlie N. of the 
modern village of 5. A ntiocoy on tlio island or peninsula 
of the same name; and the works of art which have 
been found there bear testimony to its flourishing 
condition under the Romans. (De la Marmora, vol. 
ii. p. 357; Smyth’s Sardinia, p. 317.) The name 
of Sulcis is given at the present day to the whole 
district of the mainland, immediately opposite to 
S. Antioco, which is one of tlie most fertile and 
liest cultivated tracts in the whole of Sardinia. 
The Sulcitani of Ptolemy (iii. 3. § 6) are evi¬ 
dently the inhabitants of this di.strict. 

The Itinerane.s mention a town or village of the 
name of Sulci on the E. coast of Sardinia, which 
must not be confounded with the more celebrated 
city of the name. (^ftin. A7it. p. 80.) It was pro¬ 
bably situated at Oirasoly ucar Tui'toU. (De la 
Marmora, p. 443.) [E. H. B.] 

STJLGAS, river. [Gallia, p. 954; Vindalium.] 
SU'LIA, SULE'NA (SouAla, 'ZovKiiva, Sfadiasm. 
§§ 324, 325), a promontory of Crete, 65 stadia 
from Matala, where there was a harbour and good 
water, identified by Mr. Pashley {Trarehty vol. i. 
j). 304) with Ildghio Galtne, the chief port of 
Anuii'i, on the S. coast of the i.sland. [H. B. J.] 
SULIS, in Gallia, is placed in the Tabic on a 
route from Dartoritum, which is Dariorigum [Da- 
biorioum] the capital of the Veneti, to Gesocribate 
the western extreiuity of Bretagne. The distance 
from Dariorigum to Sulis is xx. By following the 
direction of the route we come to the junction of a 
small river named Setiel with the river of Blavet. 
Tlie name and distance, ns D’Anville supposes, in¬ 
dicate the po.sition of Sulis. [G. L.] 

SULLONIACAE, a town in Britannia Romana 
{Itin. Ant. p. 471), now Brockky Hill in Eert- 
Jvrd^liire. (Camden, p. 359.) [T. H. D.] 

• SUL MO {Sermonfia), an ancient city of Latium, 
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mentioned only by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 9) among those 
which were extinct in his time, and incidentally 
noticed by Virgil. (^Aen. x. 517.) It is in all pro¬ 
bability the same place with the modem Sermonetay 
which stands on a hill between Norba and Setia, 
looking over the Pontine Marshes. [E. H. B.] 

SULMO (SouA/uwi': Eth. Sulmonensis: Snlmona)y 
a city of tJie Peligni, situated in the valley of the 
Gizioy in a 8})acious basin formed by the junction of 
that rivt;r with several minor streams. There is no 
doubt that it was one of the principal cities of the 
Peligni, as an independent tribe, but no notice of it 
is found in liistory before the Homan conquest. A 
tradition alluded to by Ovid and Silius Italicus, 
wliich ascribed its foundation to Solymus, a Phry¬ 
gian and one of the companions of Aeneas, is evi¬ 
dently a mere etymological fiction (Ovid; Fast. iv. 
79; Sil. Ital. ix. 70—76.) The first mention of 
Sulmo occurs in the Second Punic War, when its 
territory was ravaged by Hannibal in b. c. 211, but 
without attacking the city itself. (Liv. xxvi. 11.) 
Its name is not noticed during the Social War, in 
which the Peligni took so prominent a part; but ac¬ 
cording to Floras, it suffered severely in the sulise- 
queut civil war between Sulla and Marius, having 
been destroyed by the former as a punishment for 
its attachment to liis rival. (Flor. iii. 21.) The 
expressions of that rhetorical writer are not, however, 
to be construed literally, and it is more probable that 
Sulmo was confiscated and its lands assigned by 
Sulla to a body of bis soldiers. (Zumpt, de Colon. 
p. 261.) At all events it is certain that Sulmo was 
a well-peopled and considerable town in b.c. 49, 
when it was occupied by Domitius with a garrison 
of seven cohorts; but the citizens, wlio were favour¬ 
ably affected to Caesar, opened their gates to his 
lieuten.ant M. Antonins as soon a-s he appeared be¬ 
fore the place. (Caes. B. C. i. 18; Cic. ad Alt. 
viii. 4, 12 a.) Nothing more is known hi.storicylly 
of Sulmo, which, liowever, apjiears to have always 
continued to bo a considerable provincial town. 
Ovid sjieaks of it as one of the three municipal 
towns whoso districts composed the territory of the 
Peligni (“ Peligni pars tertia ruris,” Amiyr. ii. 16.1): 
and this is confirmed both by Pliny and the Liber 
Coloniarum; yet it docs not seem to have ever been 
a large place, and Ovid himself designates it as a 
small provincial town. (^Amor. iii. 15.) From the 
Liber Coloniarum we learn also that it had received 
a colony, probably m the time of Augustus (Plin. 
iii. 12. s. 17; Lib. Colcm. pp. 229, 260); though 
Pliny does not give it the title of a Colonia. In^ 
scriptions, as well as the geographers and Itiner¬ 
aries, attest its continued existence as a municipal 
town throughout the Roman Empire. (Strab. v. p. 
241; Ptol. iii. 1. §64; Tab. Peut.'y Orel 1./w^cr. 
3856 ; Mommsen, Jnscr. li.N. pp. 287—289.) 
The modern city of Sulmona undoubtedly occupies 
the ancient site; it is a tolerably flourishing place 
and an episcopal see, having succeeded to that dig¬ 
nity after the fall of V^alva, which had arisen on tlio 
ruins of Corfinium. (Roinanclli, vol. iii. pp. 154— 
156.) 

The chief celebrity of Sulmo is derived from its 
having been the birthplace of Ovid, who repeatedly 
alludes to it as such, and celebrates its salubrity, 
and the numerous streams of clear and perennial 
water in which its neighbourhood abounded. But, 
like the whole district of the Peligni, it was ex¬ 
tremely cold in winter, whence Ovid himself, and 
Silius Italicus in imitation of him, calls it “ gelidus 
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Sulmo” (0^nd, Fastiv, 81, TrUL iv. 10.3, Amor. 
ii, 16; Sil. Ital. viii. 511.) Its territory was fertile, 
both ill corn and wine, and one district of it, the Pa^us 
Fabianus, is particularly mentioned by Pliny (xvii. 
26. 8. 43) for the care bestowed on the irrigation of 
the vineyards. 

The remains of the ancient city are of little in¬ 
terest as ruins, but indicate the existence of a con¬ 
siderable town ; among them are the vestiges of an 
amphitheatre, a theatre, and thermae, all of them 
without the gates of the m(Ml<.*rn city. About 2 
miles from thence, at the foot of the Monte Morrone, 
are some ruins of reticulated masonry, probably those 
of a Roman villa, which has been called, without the 
slightest reason or authority, that of Ovid. (Roma- 
nelli, vol. iii. pp* 159, 161; Craven’s Abrfizzif vol. 
ii. p. 32.) 

Sulmo was distant seven miles from Corfinium, as 
we learn both from the Tabula ami from Caesar. 
(Caes. B. C. 18; Tab. Pent.) Ovid tells us that 
it WHS 90 miles from Rome {Ti'ut iv. 10. 4), a 
Btalemcnt evidently meant to be precise. The actual 
distance by the highroad would be 94 miles ; viz. 
70 to Cerfennia, 17 from thence to Corhnium, and 7 
from Corfinium to Sulmo. (IVAnville, Ana/. Geofjr. 
lie Cftalie, pp. 175, 179.) There was, however, pro¬ 
bably a branch road to Sulmo, after passing the Mons 
Imen.s, avoiding the detour by Corfinium. [E. H. B.] 

SUMA'TIA (Sou^aoTla, Pans. viii. 3. § 4; Steph. 
B. s. v.\ 'Xovfx'ijria, Paus. viii. 36. § 7 ; Sou/jtdrciov, 
Paus. viii. 27. § 3; Sou/x-^Teia, Steph. B. 8. u.), a 
town of Arcadia in the district Maenalia, on the 
southern slope of Mt. Maenalus. It was probably 
on the summit of the hill now called Sylimnay where 
there are some remains of polygonal walls. (Leake, 
Moren^ vol. ii, p. 51; Ross, Peloponnee, p. 120.) 

SUMMONTORIUM, a jdiice in Vindelicia (It. 
Ant. p. 277), where, according to the Notitia Im¬ 
perii, the commander of the 3rd legion was stationed, 
its exact site is uncertain. [L. S.] 

SUMMUS PYRENAEUS. One of the passes of 
this name mentioned in the Antonine Itin. and the 
Tsble was on the road from Narbo (Narhonne^ to 
Jnnearia (Junquera) in Spain. The road passed from 
Narbo through Ad Centuriones and Ad Stabulum ; 
but the distances in the Itins. arc not correct; nor is 
the distance in the Itin. correct from Summus Pyre- 
naeus to Juncaria. The j)as8, however, is w'ell 
marked; and it is the Lo/ de Pertue, which is C(un- 
manded by the fort of Bdli fjarde. 'J'his is the road 
by which Hannibal entered Gallia, and the Roman 
armies marched from Gallia into S|)ain. A second 
pa.S8 named Summus Pyrenaeusin the Antonine Itin. 
was on the road from Beneharnum [Bknkharnum] 
in Aquitania to Caesaraugusta (SaragosfC) in Spain. 
The road went through lluro (Oleron) and A.spa 
Luca [Asi*a Luca] and Forum Ligneum [Forum 
Liqneum], which is 5 from Summus Pyrenaeus. 
This road follows the Gave d'Aspe from Oleronf 
and on reaching the head of the valley there are two 
roads, one to the right and the other to the left. 
That to the right called Port de Bemere must be 
the old road, because it leads into the valley of 
Aragues and to Beilo in Spain, which is the 
Ebellinum of the Itin. on the road from Summus 
Pyrenaeus to Saragoaa. 

There is a third pass the most western of all also 
named Summus Pyrenaeus on the road from Aquae 
Tarbellicae (Dax) in Aquitania to Pompelon (Pam¬ 
plona) in Spain. The Summus Pyrenaeus is the 
Sommet de Caslel-Piiion, from which we desceud 
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into the valley of Jioncesvalles on the road to Pam- 
pluna [Imus Pyrenaeus]. (D’Anville, Noticey 
cfc.) [G. L.] 

SUNA [Aborigines.] 

SU'NICI. Tacitus (J/iff. iv. 66) mentions the 
Sunici in the history of the war with Civilis. Ci- 
vilis having made an alliance with the Agrippinonses 
(Coin) resolved to try to gain over the nearest 
people to Coin, and he first secured the Sunici. 
Claudius Labeo oppo.sed him with a force hastily 
raised among the Betasii, '1 ungri and Nervii, and he 
was confident in his position by having possession of 
the bridge over the Mosa. [PoNS Mg.saeJ. No 
certain conclusion as to the position of the Sunici 
can be derived from thi.8; but perhaps they were 
between Coin and tlio Maae. Pliny (iv. 17) men- 
tions the Sunici between the Tungri and the Frisia- 
bones. [G. L.] 

StJ'NIUM ('S.ovviov. Eth. Souvicuj), the name ot 
a. promontory and demus on the soutliern coast of 
Attica. The promontory, wliioli forms the most 
southerly point in the country, rises almost prpeii- 
dicularly from the sea lo a great licight, and was 
crownecl with a lemjde of Athena, tlie tutelary 
goddess of Attica. (Paus. i. 1. § 1 ; ^o6vtoi/ lp6v, 
Horn. Od. iii. 278 ; Soph. Ajax, 1235; Eurip. Cyd. 
292; Vitruv. iv. 7). Sunium was fortified in the 
nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian War(B.c. 413) 
for the purpose of protecting the passage of the corn- 
ships to Athens (Thuc. viii. 4), and was regarded 
from that time as one of the princ ipal fortreses of 
Attica (Comp. Dem. pi'o Cor. p. 238; Liv. xxxi, 
25; Scylax, p. 21.) Its proximity to the silver 
mines of Lanrinm probably cotitribntcd lo its pros¬ 
perity, which passed into a proverb (Anaxand. ap. 
Athen. vi. p. 263, c.) ; but even in the time of 
Cieerc it had sunk into decay (ad A tt. xiii. 10). The 
circuit of tlie walls may still be traced, except where 
the precipitous nature of the rocks afforded a natural 
ilefence. The walls which are fortified with square 
lowers, are of the most regular Hellenic masonry, 
and encloise a space of a little more than half a mile in 
circiuiiference. The southern part of Attica, ex¬ 
tending northwards from tlie promontory of vSunium 
as far as Thoriciis on the east, and Anaphlystus on 
the west, is called by Herodotus the Suniac angle 
(Thv yovvhu rby 'S.ovvia.Kov, iv. 99). Though 
Sunium was esj>ecially sacred to Athena, we leani 
from Aristophanes (Equit. 557, Aves, 869) that 
Poseidon was also worshipped there. 

The promontory of Sunium is now called Cape 
Koh'mnes, from the ruins of the temple of Athena 
which still crown its summit. Leake observes that 
“ the temple was a Doric hexastyle; but none of 
the columns of the fronts remain. The original 
number of those in the flanks is uncertain; but 
there are still standing nine columns of the southern, 
and three of the northern side, with their archi¬ 
traves, together with the two columns and one of 
the antae of the pronaus, also bearing their archi¬ 
traves. The columns of the peristyle were 3 feet 
4 inches in diameter at the base, and 2 feet 7 inches 
under the capital, with an intercolumniatioii below 
of 4 feet 11 inches. The height, including the 
capital, wa.s 19 feet 3 inches. The exposed situa¬ 
tion of the building has caused a great corrosion in 
the surface of the marble, which was probably 
brought from the neighbouring mountains; for it is 
less homogeneous, and of a coarser grain, than the 
marble of Pentele. The walls of the fortress were 
faced with the same kind of stone. The entabla- 
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ture of the peiiatyle of the tomplo was adorned 
with sculpture, some remains of which have been 
found among tlie ruins. North of the temple, and 
nearly in a line with its eastern front, are founda¬ 
tions of the Propylaeum or entrance into the sacred 
peribolus: it was about 50 feet long and 30 broad, 
and presented at eitiier end a front of two Doric 
columns between antae, supporting a pediment. The 
columns were 17 feet high, including tlie capital, 
2 feet 10 inches in diameter at the base, with an 
opening between them of 8 feet 8 inches.” {The 
Demi of Attica, p. 63, 2iid ed.) Leake remarks 
that there are no traces of any third building visible, 
and that we must tlierefore conclude that hei*e, as 
in the temple of Athena Polias at Athens, Pi)8eidon 
was Jionoured only with an altar. Wordsw'orth, 
however, remarks that a little to the NE. of the 
peninsula on wliich the temple stands is a conical 
liill, where are extensive vestiges of an ancient 
building, which may perhaps be tlie remains of the 
temple of Poseidon. {Athens and Attica, p. 207.) 

SUNNESIA, a small island on the S. coast of 
Spain (Geogr. Itav. v. 27.) [T.H. D.] 

SUNONENSiS LACUS, a lake in Bithynia, 
between the Ascania Lacus and the river Sangarius. 
(Amin. Marc. xxvi. 8.) It is probably the same 
lake which is mentioned by Evagrius {Hist. Eccl. 
ii. 14) under the name of Bodvr} KifLvq in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nicomedeia, and which is at present 
known under the name of Shahanja. It seems, also, 
to be the same lake from whicli the younger Pliny 
(x. 50) proposed to cut a canal to the sea. [L. S.] 
SUPERAEQUUM or SUPEREQUUM {Eth. 
Superaequaniis; Castel Vecchio Subequo),A town of 
the Peligni, one of the three whicli possessed mu¬ 
nicipal rights, and among which tlie territory of that 
people was divided. [Pkligni.] Hence it is men¬ 
tioned both by Pliny and in the Liber Coloniaruin, 
where it is termed “ Colunia 8uperae<|[uana.” It 
received a colony of veterans, probably under Au¬ 
gustus, to which a fresh body of colonists was added 
in the reign of M. Aurelius. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; 
JAb. Cohn. p. 229; Zumpt, dt Colon, p. 361.) The 
name is not mentioned by any other author, but 
several inscriptions attest its municipal imiK>rtance. 
Its site, which was erroneously transferred by Clu- 
vorius to Palena, was clearly fixed by Holsteiiius 
at a place still culled Castel Vecchio Suheqito (in 
older documents Suhrequo or Sufji'egu'), where tlie 
inscriptions alluded to are still extant. It is situated 
on a hill on the right bank of the Aternus, and about 
4 miles on tlie left of tlie Via Valeria. Its terri¬ 
tory probably eomprised the hilly district between that 
road and the Aternus. (Cluver, Ital. p. 758; Holsteii. 
Not. in Cluner. p. 145; Komanclli, vol. iii. pp. 134— 
137; Mommsen, Inso'. It N. p. 289.) [E. U. B.] 
SUPERATII. [Astuhes.] 

SUPERUM MARE. [Adkiaticum Mauk.] 
SU'PPARA {^ohrirapa, Peripl. M. E. c. 52, ed. 
Miill.), a place on the western coast of llindostan, 
at no great distance from Barygaza or Beroach. 
Ptolemy calls it ^Zovirdpa (vii. L § 6). In Lasseifs 
map it is placed on the left bank of the Tdpati or 
Managuna, not far to the N. of Surat. This place 
is also mentioned by Edrisi (i. p. 171), and by Cos- 
mas Indicopleustes under the form of (p. 

337, ed. Moatfanc.). It has been suspected, with 
much reason, by Benfey, tliat this is the “ Ophir ” of 
the Bible,— the name in Sanscrit and Hebrew re¬ 
spectively offering some remarkable analogies. (Ben¬ 
fey, art. Ittdkn, in Ersch und Gruber, p. 28.) [V.] 


SURIUS. 

SURA {ra ^ovpa: Eth. l^ovprjvds), a city of Syria, 
situated on the Euphrates, in the district of Palmy¬ 
rene, long. 72° 40', lat. 35° 40' of Ptolemy, who 
places it between Alalis and Alamata (v. 15. § 25); 
apparently the Sure of the Peutingcr Table, accord¬ 
ing to which it was 105 M.P. distant from Palmyra, 
It is called in the Notitiae Imperii (§ 24) Elavia 
Turina Sura (ap. Mannert, p. 408). It is pro¬ 
bably identical with the Ura of Pliny, where, accord¬ 
ing to him, the Euphrates turns to the east from the 
deserts of Palmyra (v. 24. s. 87). He, however, 
mentions Sura (26. s. 89) as the nearest town to 
Philiscum, a town of the Parthians on the Euphrates. 
It was 126 stadia distant from Heliopolis, which was 
situated in what was called “ Barbaricus campus.” 
It was a Roman garrison of some importance in tho 
Persian campaigns of Belisarius; and a full account 
is given of the circumstances under which it was 
taken and burned by Chosroes I. (a. d. 532), who, 
having marched three long days’ journey from Cir- 
cesiuin to Zenobia, along the course of the Euphrates, 
thence proceeded an equal distance up the river to 
Sura. Incidental mention of the bishop proves that 
it was then an episcopal see. (Procop. Bell. Pers. i. 
18, ii. 5.) Its^walls were so weak that it did not 
hold out more than half an hour; but it was after¬ 
wards more substantially fortified, by order of tlio 
emperor Justinian. (Id. de Aedificiis Jnstinlani, 
ii. 9.) “ About 36 miles below Balls (the Alalis of 
Ptolemy), following the course of the river, are the 
ruins of Sura ; and about 6 miles lower is the ford 
of El-Hammdm'' wliicli Col.Chesney identifies with 
the Zeugma of Thapsacus, where, according to locail 
tradition, the army of Alexander crossed the lOu- 
phrates {Expedition for Surcey, tjc. vol, i. p. 416). 
in the Chart (iii.) it is called Sooreah. and markeil 
us “ brick ruins,” and it is probable that the e.Hten- 
sive brick ruins a little below this site, between it 
and Phunsa (Thapsacus), may be the remains of 
Alamata, mentioned in connection with Sura by 
Ptolemy. Ainsworth is certainly wrong in identifying 
the modern Suriyeh with the ancient Thapsacus 
(p. 72). [G. W.] 

SURA, a branch of the Mosella in Gallia. Auso- 
nius {Mosella, v. 354):— 

“ Namqtio et Pronacae Nemosaeque adjuta meatu 
Sura tuas proporat non degener ire sub undas.” 

The Sura {Sour or Sttre'), cximes from Luxemhmirg, 
and after receiving the Pronaea {Pruni) and Neiiiesa 
(Aww), joins tho Our, which falls into the Moselle on 
the left bank above Augusta Trevirorum. [G. L:] 
SURAE. [SoRAK.] 

SURASE'NAE (Sowpao-'^vai, Arrian, Ind. c. 8), 
an Indian nation, noticed by Arrian, who appear 
to have dwelt along the banks of the Jumna. Tliey 
were famous for the worship of the Indian Hercules, 
and had two principal cities, Methora {Madura) 
and Cleisobora. The name is, pure Sanscrit, Sura- 
aenakas. [V.] 

SURDAONES, a people of HispaniaTarracoiieiiiris, 
seated near Ilerda, and probably belonging to tho 
llorgetes (Plin. iii. 3, s. 4.) [T.H.D.] 

SU'RIUM {'Xobpiop, Ptol. v. 10. § 6), a place in 
Colchis, at the mouth of the Surius. (Plin, vi. 4. s. 
4.) There is still at this spot a plain called Suram. 
(Ritter, Erdkunde, ii, p. 809.) [T. H. D.] 

SU'RIUS a small tributary river of the Phaais in 
Colchis. (Plin. vi. 4. s. 4.) According to the same 
authority, its water had a petrifying power (ii. 103. 
s. 106.) [T.H.D.l 
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SURRENTINUM PROM. [Minicrvak Prom.] 
SURRENTUM Strub.; :Zovp€VTov, 

Ptol.: £th. Surreniinus : Soi'rento)^ a city on the 
coast of Campania, on the southern side of the 
beautiful gulf called the Crater or Bay of Na 2 )les^ 
about 7 n)iles from the headland called Mincmie 
Promontorium, wliicli forms the southern boundary 
of that bay. We have very little information as to 
its early history: its name is never mentioned till 
after the Roman conquest of Campania. Tradition 
indeed ascribed the foundation of Surrentum to the 
Greeks, but whether it was a colony from Cumae, 
or an earlier Greek settlement, we have no account: 
and tliere docs not appear any evidence that it had, 
like many places in this part of Italy, a di^tinctly 
Greek character in historical times. Strabo calls it 
a Campanian city (Strab. v. p. 247), but this may 
very probably refer to its not being one of those 
occupieil by the Picentines. According to the 
Liber Coloniarum a great part of its territory, and 
perhaps the town itself, was considered in a certain 
Bonso as consecrated to Minerva, on account of its 
proximity to her celebrated temple on the adjoining 
promontory, and was for that reason occupied by 
Greek settlers (Li6. Col. p. 236). It neverthelessa 
received a partial colony under Augustus (/^>.), but 
Vvithout attaining the rank or character of a Colonia. 
^Numerous insciiptions record its existence as a 
municijial town under the Roman Empire, and it is 
noticed by all the geographers: but its name is 
rarely mentioned in history (Strab. 1. c.; Pliti. iii. 5. 
s. 0 ; Mel. ii. 4. § 9; Ptol. iii. 1. § 7 ; Orell. hmr. 
3742 ; Mommsen, Inscr. R. N. 2111—2125). It 
was, however, resorted to by wealthy Romans on 
account of its beautiful scenery and delightful 
climate ; among others Pollius Felix, tlie friend of 
Statius, had a villa there, which the poet has 
celebrated at considerable length in one of his ininiT 
poems {Silv. ii. 2). VVe are told also that Agrippa 
Postumiis, when he first incurred tlie displeasure of 
Augustus, was ordered to retire to Surrentum, 
before he was consigned to more complete banish- 
nient in the island of Planasia (Suet. Auy. 65). 

But the chief celebrity of Surrentum was derived 
from its wine, which enjoyed a high reputation at 
Rome, and is repeatedly alluded to by tlie poets of 
the Empire. It was considered very wholesome, and 
wiis in consequence recommended by physicians to 
^convalescents and invalids. Tiberius indeed is said 
to Ijave declared that it owed its reputation entirely 
to the physicians, and was in reality no better than 
>inegar. It did not attain its maturity till it had 
been kept 25 yenrs (Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8 ; Athcnae. i. 
p. 126; Ovid. Met. xv. 710; Martial, xiii. 110; 
Stat. Silo. iii. 5. 102; Strab. v. p. 243; Colum. R. 
R. iii. 2. § 10). We learn from Martial also (xiii. 
UO, xiv. 102) that Surrentum was noted for its 
pottery. The liills which produced the celebrated 
wine were those which encircle the plain in which 
the city was situated (“ Surrentint colles,” Ovid, Met, 
1. c.), and separate it from the gulf of Posidonia on 
iJie other side These hills form a part of the ridge 
which descends from the lofty mountain group of 
the Monte^S. Angelo between Castellamare and 
Amalfi^ and is continued as far as the headland 
opposite Capri This point, now called the Punta 
della Campanelkif the ancient Promontorium Mi- 
nervae, was known also by the name of Surrentinum 
Promontorium, from its close connection with the 
town of Surrentum (Tac. Ann. iv. 67; Stat. Silv. 
T. 3. 165). The celebrated sanctuary of the Sirens, 
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from which Surrentum itself was 8upj)Osed to have 
derived its name, seems to have been situated 
(tiiough the expressions of Strabo are not very clear) 
between this headland and the town (Strab. v. p. 
247). But the islands of the Sirens (Sirenusae 
In.sulae) were certainly the rocks now called Li 
Gain, on the opposite side of the promontory. TIjo 
villa of Pollius, which is described by Stjitius as 
looking down upon the deep Gulf of Puteoli, stood 
upon the headland now called Capo di Sui're.nto, on 
tlie W. of the town, separating the Bay of Sorrento 
from that of Massa: extensive ruins of it are still 
visible, and attest the accuracy of tlie poet’s descrip¬ 
tion. (Stat. Sitv. ii. 2; Swinburne’s Travels, vol. i. 
pp. 88—90.) 

The otlier ruins still visible at Sorrento and in its 
neighbourhood are of no great interest; they present 
numerous fragments of buildings of imperial times, 
to some of which the names of a temple of Hercules, 
temple of Neptune, &c. have been applied by local 
antiquarians, with no other foundation than the 
fact thpt we learn from Statius the existence of 
temples to those divinities at Surrentum. The mo.st 
cou.siderahlo relic of antiquity is a Piscina of largo 
dimensions, which is in such good preservation that 
it still serves to suj)ply the iiibabilants willi water. 
The modern town of Sorrento is a flourishing and 
populous place with a pipulation of above 6000 
souls; it is much resorted to by strangers on account 
of its mild and delicious climate, for whicli it is 
already extolled by Silius Italicus (“ Zepbyro Sur¬ 
rentum molle salubri,” Sil. Ital. v. 466 ) [E. H. B.] 

SUSA (t^ Xovffa, Aeschyl. Pars. 535, 730; 
Herod, i. 188; Xen. Cyr. viii. 6. § 8, &c.; in 0, T. 
Shusiian, Esther, i. 2; Neliemiah, i. 1; Daniel, 
viii. 2), the chief city of the province of Susiana, 
on the eastern bank of the Ohoaspes (Kerkhah), 
There was considerable doubt among the ancient 
writers as to the exact position of this celebrated 
city. Thus Arrian (vii. 7), Pliny (vi. 27. s. 31), 
and Daniel (viii. 2) place it on the Kulaeus (Ulai 
in Daniel); wliile from other authors (Strab. xv. p. 
728) it may be gathered that it was situated on the 
Clioruspes. (For the probable cause of this confusion, 
see CiioASPKS.) Wo may add, however, that, ac¬ 
cording to Curtius, Alexander on his way from 
Babylon had to cross the Choaspes before he could 
roach Susa (v. 2), and that the same inference 
may be drawn from the account of Aristagoras of 
the relative position of the places in Persia in his 
address to Cleomenes. (Herod, v. 52.) It appears 
to have been an early tradition of the country that 
Susa was founded by Dareius the son of Hystaspes 
(Plin. 1. c.); and it is described by Aeschylus as 
ix4y* &(rrv Xovoldos (Pers. 119). By others it is 
termed M€iJ,u6yeiov Harv (Herod, v. 54), and its 
origin is attributed to Memnon, the son of Tithonus. 
(Strab. I c.\ Steph. B. s. v.) The name is said to 
have been derived from a native Persian word Susan 
(meaning lily'), from the great abundance of those 
plants in that neighbourhood, (l^teph. B. s. r.; 
Athen. xii. p. 513, ed. Cassaub.) Atheiiaeus 
also confirms the account of the excellence of 
the climate of Susa (/. c.). It may be remarked 
that the word was well known as applied 

to an unguent extracted from lilies. (Dioscor. 
iii. c. de lilio\ Athen. xv. p. 609; Etymol. M. 
8. V. ’Zovatvop). The city was said to have been 
120 stadia in circumference (Strab. 1. c.), and to 
have been surrounded by a wall, built like that of 
Babylon uf burnt brick. (Strab. L c.; Paus. iv. 31. 
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§ 5.) Diodorus (xix. 16, xvii. 65) and Cassiodorus 
(vii. 15) speak of tlie strength and splendour of its 
citadel; and the latter writer affirms that tliere was 
u splendid palace there, built for Cyrus hy Memnon. 
Besides this structure, Pliny speaks of a celebrated 
temple of Diana (/. c .; see also Mart. Capella, vi. 
de IntUa^ p. 225, ed. Grotius), in all probability 
that of the Syrian goddess Anaitis: while St. Jerome 
adds, that Daniel erected a town there (Hieronym. in 
Dan.\ a story which Josephus narrates, with less 
probability, of Pkbatana. (i4n<. x. 11.) Susa was 
one of the capitals at which the kings of Persia were 
wont to spend a portion of the year. Thus Cyni.s, 
according to Xenophon, lived there during the three 
months of the spring. {Cyrop, viii. 6. § 22.) 
Strabo offers the most probable reason for this 
custom, where he states that Susiana was peculiarly 
well suited for the royal residence from its central 
position with respect to the rest of the empire, and 
from the quiet and orderly character of its govern¬ 
ment (/. <?.) From these and other reasons, Susa 
appears to have been the chief treasury of the 
Persian empire (Herod, v. 49); and how vast were 
the treasures laid up there by successive kings, may 
be gathered from the narrative in Arrian, of the 
sums paid by Alexander to his soldiers, and of the 
presents made by him to his leading generals, on the 
occasion of his marriage at Susa with Barsine and 
Parysatia (Curt. vii. 4, 5): even long after Alex¬ 
anders death, Antigonus found a groat amount of 
plunder still at Susa. (Dicnl. xix 48.) 

With regard to the modern site to bo identified 
as that of the ruins of Susa, there has been consider¬ 
able difference of o^jinion in modern timo.s. This 
has, however, chiefly ari.sen from the scarcity of 
travellers who have examined tlw localities with any 
sufficient accuracy. 'I'lie first who did so, Mr. 
Kinneir, at once decided that the modern 
situated at the junction of Kerkhah and river of 
n)U8t represent the Sliushan of Daniel, the Susa 
of profane authors. (Iraveh^ p. 99; comp. Mal¬ 
colm, Hist. Persia^ i. p. 256.) Kcnnell hud indeed 
HU8ppcte<l as much long before (^(leoyr. Ilcrodot. i. 
p. 302); but Vincent and others hud advanced tho 
rival claim of Shuster. (^Aiic. Commerce^ i. p. 439.) 
The question has been now completely .set at re.st, 
hy tlie careful excavations whicli have been nia<le 
durirjg the last few years, first by Colonel (now Sir 
W. F.) Williams, and secondly by Mr. Loftus. Tiio 
results of their re.searches are given by Mr. Loftus in 
K paper read to the Royal t^icty of Literature in 
November, 1855. {Transactions^ vul. v. new serie.s.) 
Mr. Loftus found three great mounds, mca.suring 
together more than 3^ miles in circumference, and 
above 100 feet in height; and, on excavating, laid 
bare the remains of a gigantic colonnade, having a 
frontage of 343 feet, and a depth of 244, consisting 
of a central s(]uare of 36 columns, flanked to the N., 
E., and W. by a similar number—the whole arrange¬ 
ment being nearly the same as that of the Great 
Hall of Xerxes at Persepolis. A great number of 
other curious discoveries were made, the most im¬ 
portant being numerous inscription.*} in the cuneiform 
character. Enough of these has been already 
deciphered to show, that some of the works on the 
mound belong to the most remote antiquity. Among 
other important but later records is an inscription,— 
the only memorial yet dispovored of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, the conqueror of the Greeks at Cunaxa,— 
which describes the completion of a palace, com¬ 
menced by Dareius the son of Hystaspes and 
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dedicated to the goddesses Tanaitis and Mithra. 
A Greek inscription was also met with, carved on 
the ba.se of a column, and stating tliat Arreneides 
was tho governor of Susiana. The natives exhibit a 
monument in the neighbourhood, which they call 
and believe to be the tomb of Daniel. There is no 
question, however, that it is a modern structure of 
the Moliiimmedan times. [V.] 

SUSIA'NA {rj 'Xovfftavi]^ Ptol. vi. 3. § 1; Poiyb. 
V. 46; Strab. xv. 729, See.; p Xovah, Strab. xv. 
731; ^ovaidsf Strab. ii. p. 134), an extensive pro¬ 
vince in the southern part of Asia, consisting in 
great measure of plain country, but traversed hy 
some ranges of mountains. Its boundaries are vari¬ 
ously given by diflerent writers according as it wjis 
imagined to include more or less of the adjacent dis¬ 
trict of Persis. Generally, it.s limits may be stated 
to liavo been, to the N., Media with tho mountains 
Cliarbunus and Camhalidus, part of the chain of the 
Paraehoatliras; to the E. tho outlying spurs of tho 
Parach oat liras and the river Oroatis; to the S. the 
Persian gulf from the mouth of the Oroatis to that 
of the Tigris; and to the W. the plains of Mcsoih)- 
tamia and Babylonia. (Of. Ptol. /. c. with Strab. 

/. c., wlio, however, treats Susiana as part of Persis). 
As a province it appears to have been very fertile, 
e.specially in grain, but exposed along the coasts to 
inten.se heat. (Strab. xv. p. 731.) Tlie vine, the 
Macedonians are said to have introduced. (Strab. 

I, c.) Jts principal mountains are those on the N., 
called by Pliny Charbanus and Camhalidus (vi. 27, 
8. 31), while a portion of tho Montes Uxii probably 
belonged to this province, as in them is a pass 
called riuXai SucrlSfy. (Polyaen. iv. 3. 27.) 

Susiana was intersected by numerous rivers whicli 
flowed either to the Tigris or Pei'sian gulf, from the 
high mountain watershed whereby it was surrounded. 
Of the.se the princijial were the Eulaeus (Karun), 
tlie Choaspes (Kerkknh), the Coprutes (river of 
I)iz\ the Hedyphon or lledypnu.s (Jeird/ti), and the 
Oroatis {Tab). The inhabitants of tho district 
appear to have borne indiftcrcntly the names of 
Susii or Susiani, and, as inhabitants of the plain 
country, to have been devoted to agricultural em¬ 
ployments; in tlie mountains, however, were tribes of 
robbers, who, from lime to time, were strong enouiih 
to levy black mail even on their kings wlien travers¬ 
ing their passes. (Strab. xv. p. 728.) Another 
name, nhereby tho people were known, at least in^ 
early time.s, was Cissii (Ae.scli. Pers. 16), and the 
land it^elf Cissia (Strab. xv. p. 728; Hertxl. v. 49). 
This name is clearly connected with that of one of 
the chief tribes of the people, the Cossaei, who are 
repeatedly mentioned in ancient authors. (Strali. 
xi. p. 522; Arr. Ind. 40; Poiyb. v. 54, &c.) There 
were many different tribes settled in different parts 
of Susiana; but it is hardly possible now to determine 
to what different races they may have belonged. 
Among these, the most prominent were the Uxii, a 
robber tribe on the mountain borders of Media; the 
Messabatuo, who occupied a valley distiict, probably 
now that known as Mah-Sabadan; the Cossaei,.in 
the direction along tlie Median mountains; and the 
Elymaei, inhabitants of Elymais, the remnant, in all 
probability, of the earliest dwellers in this province— 
Elam being the name whereby this whole district is 
known In the sacred records. {Isaiah^ xxi. 2 ; 
Jerem. xlix. 25.) Besides these, several smaller 
districts are noticed in different autliors, as Caban- 
dene, Oorbiana, Gabiene, and Oharacene. Though 
Ptolemy has preserved the names of several small 
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towns, (hero seems to Imve been no city of im- 
jjortiince in Susiana, exceptinj; Susa itself. [V.] 

SUSUDATA (2ou(rou5fliTo), a place in the south¬ 
east of Germany, probably in the country inhabited 
by tlie Silingae, at the foot of the Vandalici Montes. 
(Ptol. ii. 11. § 28.) Its exact site cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. [L. S.] 

SUrHUL, a town and fortress in the interior of 
Nmnidia, where Jugurtha had a treasury. (Sail. 
Ju,g. 37.) [T. H. D.] 

SUTKIUM (Jioinptov: Eth. Sutriensis: Sutri)^ 
a city of Etruria, situated in the southern part of 
tliiit country, 32 miles from Koine, on the line of 
tlio Via Cassia. There is no doubt that it ivas 
an ancient Etruscan site, but apparently a small 
town, and in all probability a mere dependency of 
one of its more powerful neighbours. It was not 
till after the full of Veil that the Romans carried 
their arms as far as Sutriura, which they first 
attacked in b. c. 391, with what success is uncertain 
(Diod. xiv. 98); but it must have fallen into their 
hands either in that or the following year, as we 
find it in a state <jf dependency on Rome immediately 
after the Gaulish invasion. (Liv. vi. 3.) The veiy 
year after that event (b. c. 389) the neighbouring 
Etruscans laid siege to Sntrium with a large force; 
the city fell into their hands, but was recovered (as 
the tradition related) by the dictator Cainillus on 
the same day. (Liv. vi. 3; Diod. xiv. 117.) Very 
nearly the same story is told again in B. c. 385, 
when the city was half taken by the Etruscans, but 
recovered by Cainillus and Valerius. (Liv. vi. 9.) 
It was doubtless witli a view to guard against the 
repetition of these surprises tliat two years after¬ 
wards Sutrium received a Roman colony, b. c. 383 
(Veil. Pat. i. 14), and henceforth became, in con¬ 
junction w'ith the neighbouring Nepete, one of the 
principal frontier fortresses of the Roman terri¬ 
tory on this side; hence Livy terms it “ claustra 
Etruriao.” (Liv, ix. 32.) We do not find any 
subsequent mention of it in history till b. c. 311, 
w'hen the Etruscans again laid siege to the city 
with their united forces, but were defeated in a 
great battle under its walls by Aemilius Barbula. 
(Liv. 1. c.) The next year (u. c. 310) they were 
able to renew the siege at the opening of the carn- 
])aign, but were once more defeated by the consul 
Q. Fabius Maximus, and took refuge in the Ci- 
ininian forest, which lay only a few miles distant. 
(lb. 33, 35.) But this barrier was now for the 
first time passed by the Roman arms, and hence¬ 
forth tlie wars willi the Etruscans were transferred 
to a more northerly region. From this time, there¬ 
fore, we hear but little of Sutrium, wdiich was, how¬ 
ever, still for a time tlie outpost of the Roman power 
on the side of Etruria, (Liv. x. 14.) Its name 
is next mentioned after a long interval during the 
Second Punic War, as one of the Coloniae Latiiiae, 
wliich, in b. c. 209, declared their inability to bear 
any longer the burdens of the war. It was in con¬ 
sequence punished at a later period by the imposition 
of still heavier contributions. (Liv. xxvii. 9, xxix. 

J 5.) Its territory was one of those in which per¬ 
mission was given to the exiled citizens of Capua to 
settle. (Id. xxvi. 34.) 

Sutrium continued under the Roman government 
to be a small and unimportant country town: it is 
only once again mentioned in history, at the out¬ 
break of the Perusian War (b. c. 41), when it was 
occupied by Agrippa, in order to cut off the commu- 
Bications of Lucius Antonius with Rome. (Appian, 
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B: C. V. 31.) But its position on the Cassian Way 
preserved it from falling into decay, like so many of 
the Etruscan cities, under the lioman Empire: it is 
noticed by all the geographers, and its continued 
existence down to the close of the Western Einpbe 
is proved by inscriptions as well as the Itineraries. 
We learn that it received a fresh colony under 
Augustus, in consequence of which it bears in inscrip¬ 
tions the titles “Colonia Julia Sutrina.” (Strab. v. 
p. 226; Plin. iii. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 1. § 50; Jtln. Ant. 
p. 286; Tab. PetU.\ Lib. Col. p. 217; Gruter, Imcr. 
p. 302. 1; Zumpt, de Col. p. 351.) 

The modern town of Sutri is but a poor place 
with only about 2000 inhabitants, but retains its 
episcopal see, which it has preserved throughout the 
middle ages. It occupies the site of the ancient 
city, as is shown by many fragments of columns and 
other architectural ornaments built into tlie modern 
houses, as well as by some portions of the ancient 
w'alls, which resemble in their style of construction 
those of Nepo and Falerii. The situation is, like 
that of most of tlie towns in this part of Etniria, 
on a nearly i.solated liill bounded by precipitous cliffs 
or banks of tufo rock, of no great elevation, and 
surrounded by small glens or ravines on all sides. 
In the cliffs which bound these are excavated 
numerous tombs, of no great interest. But the 
most remarkable relic of antiquity at Sutri is its 
amphitheatre, which is excavated in the tufo rock, 
and is in this respect unique of its kind. It is, 
however, of small size, and, though irregular in 
construction, its architectural details are all of a 
late character; hence it is probable that it is really 
of Roman and Imperial times, thoiigli great im¬ 
portance has been sometimes attached to it as a 
specimen of an original Etruscan amphitheatre. Its 
anomalies and irregularities of structure are, pro¬ 
bably owing only to the fact that it was worked out 
of a previously existing stone-quarry. (Dennis's 
Etruria^ vol. i. pp. 94—97; Nibby, hintm^ni^ 
vol. iii. pp. 142, 143.) [E. H. B.] 

SUZAEI (2oo(arot), a tribe of ancient Persia, 
noticed by Ptolemy (vi. 4. § 3). Lassen considers 
from this name that they were connected with the 
people of Susa, and that they were of the same 
race os tlie Uxii, one of the mountain races of Su¬ 
siana. (Ersch. u. GiUbcr’s Encycl. iii. sect. vol. 
xvii. p. 438.) [V.] 

SYAGROS PROMONTORIUM (Suaypos 6^cpo), 
a promontory of the S. coast of Arabia, at the eastern 
extremity of the Adramitae, the westernmost of the 
gulf of the Sachalitae, placed by Ptolemy in long. 
90®, lat. 14® (vi. 7. § 11). He comments on an 
error of his predecessor, Marinus, who, he says, places 
the gulf Sachalites on the W. of Cape Syagros, while 
all who had navigated those seas distinctly asserted 
that the country Sachalitis and its synonymous bay 
were to the E. of Syagros (i. 17. §§ 2, 3). Marci- 
anus (p. 23, ap. Hudson Geogr. Min. torn, i.) agrees 
with Ptolemy. The author of the Periplus ascribed 
to Arrian seems, however, to confirm tlie testimony 
of Marinus, by placing the Sinus Saclialites next to 
Cane Emporium, between that and Syagros Promon- 
torium, and naming the bay to the E. of Syagros, 
Omana, which he reckons as 600 stadia in width; 
but as he mentions still further to the E., Moscha 
Portus, as a magazine for the spicery of Sachalitis, 
which he there more fully describes, it is possible 
that he may have included all the country as far E. 
as Moscha under this name. It is at least clear that 
the Omana Sinus could be .no part of the present 
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disitrict of Oman. The maps pive no bay to !boW. 
of SyagroB, wliere the Tretus Portus was situated. 
The Periplus says that the cape extended eastward, 
places a castle with a harbour and magazine at 
Syagros, and describes, in cotincction with it, the 
Dioscoridis Insula {Sitcotora'), which Pliny places 
at a distance of 2240 stadia. 

There is no difficulty in identiryin.c: this promon¬ 
tory Syagros with the modern Ras Fartask^ which 
derives its designation from the snout of the animal 
commemorated in its Greek name, which was pro¬ 
bably a loose translation of its native appellation. 
The Periplus describes Syaj^ros as the largest pro¬ 
montory in tlio world, — an liyperbolical expres.sion, 
no doubt, but better suited to this cuj>e than to any 
other (»n the coast, since the isolated mountain that 
forms Ras Fartask reaches an elevation of 2.500 feet, 
and is visible at a distance of GO miles; while those 
of R(ia Saugra (al. Saukird)^ further to the E., some¬ 
times identified with Sya,c;ros on account of the simi¬ 
larity of natne, do not exceed 600 feet. The subject, 
it must be' admitted, is not free from difficulty, 
mainly owing to the fact that Ptolemy places Mo.scha 
Portus,—which is usually supposed to be the same as 
tlie Moscha Portus of the Periplus, and is identified 
with JJzafdr or Saphai% — W. of Syagros ; in which 
case Ras Noos (al. Nous), or Ras Saugra (al. Sau- 
kira), must be his Syagros, and the SachaUtes 
Sinus still further E. But since the distance be¬ 
tween Socatra and the coast at Ras Fartask, about 
2000 stadia, ajiproximates much more nearly to 
Pliny’s figures, 240 M.P. (= 2240 stadia), than that 
between the same island an<l either of the otlier 
CHiK^s,—for Ras Noos is 3G00 stadia distant, and Ras 
Saugra considerably more,—the most probable solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty is found in the liyi>othc.sis 
adopted above, of two ports c-alled Moscha on the 
bame coast. [Moscha.] (See MUller’s Notes to 
Didot's ed. of the Geogr. Oraec. Mm. vol. i. pp. 
279, 280.) The question has been examined by 
Doan Vincent, who wa.s the fii st to fix correctly this 
imfH)rtant point in Arabian geogniphy, and his main 
conclusions are acquiesced in by Mr. burster, who 
has corroboraticd them by fresh evidence from the 
re.searchos of modern travellers; and it is an in- 
tere.sting fact, that while the Greek geographers j 
upjx’ar to have translated the native name of the 
ca|K3, which it retains to this day, the natives would 
appear to have adopted a mcKlilication of that Greek 
translation as the name of the town situated, then us 
now, under the cape, which stdl bears the name of 
Sugger. (Vincent, Periplus^ vol. ii. pp, 331 —351; 
Forster, Arabia^ vol. ii. pp. 1G6 —177.) [G. W.] 

JSY'BABIS {kvSapis: Eth. SybariUi), 

a celebrated city of Magna Graecia, situated on the 
W. shore of the Tarcntine gulf, but a short distance , 
from the sea, between tlie rivers C rath is and 
{Sybaris. (Strab. vi. p. 263; Diod. xii. 9.) The 
lost of these, from which it derived its name, was 
the stream now called the Coscile^ which at the 
present day falls into the Crati about 3 miles from 
its mouth, but in ancient times undoubtedly pursued 
an independent course to the sea. Sybaris was 
appat*cntly the earliest of all the Greek colonies in 
this part of Italy, being founded, according to the 
statement of Scyinnus Chius, as early as d. c. 720. 
(Scymn. Ch. 360; Clinton, F. //. vol. i. p. 174.) 
It was an Achaean colony, and its Oekist was a 
citizen of Helice in Achaia: but with the Achaean 
emigrants were mingled a number of Troezenian 
citizens. The Aebaeans, however, eventually ob- 
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tained the preponderance, and drove out the Troc- 
zoniiiiis. (Strab. /. c .; Arist. Pol. v. 3.) The 
Sybarites indeed appear to have sought for an origin 
in heroic times; and Solinus has a story that the 
first founder of the city was a son of Ajax Oileus 
(Solin. 2. § 10); but this is evidently mere fiction, 
and the city was, historically speaking, undoubtedly 
an Achaean colony. It rose rapidly to great pro¬ 
sperity, owing in the first instance to the fertility of 
tlic plain in w'hich it was situated. Its citizens also, 
contrary to the policy of many of tlie Greek states, 
freely admitted settlers of other nations to the rights 
of citizenship, and the vast population of the city 
is expressly ascribed in great measure to this cjiuse. 
(Di(Ml. xii. 9.) The statements transmitted to us 
of the power and opulence of the city, as well as of 
the luxurious habits of its inhabitants, have indeed 
a very fabulous aspect, and are without doubt grossly 
exaggerated, but there is no reason to reject the 
main fact that Sybaris had in the sixth century b. c. 
attained a degree of wealth and powi r unprecedented 
among Greek cities, and which excited the admiration 
i)f the rest of the Hellenic w’orld. Wc are told that 
the Sybarites ruled over 25 subject cities, and could 
bring into the field 300,000 of their own citizens 
(Strab. 1. c.), a statement obviously incredible. The 
subject cities were probably for the most i)art Oeiio- 
trian towns in the interior, but we know that Sybaris 
had extende<i its dominion across the peninsula to the 
Tyrrhenian sea, where it had founded the colonics 
of Posidonia, Laiis, and Scidrus. The city’ itself 
was said to be not less thun 50 stadia in circum¬ 
ference, and the horsemen or knights who figured at 
the religious processions are said to have amounted 
to 5000 in number (Atlien. xii. p. 519), which 
would prove that these wealthy citizens were more 
than four times as numerous as at Athens. Smin- 
dyrides, a citizen of Sybaris, who was one of the 
suitors for the daughters of Cleistliencs of Sicyon, is 
said by Herodotus to have surpassed all other men 
in refined luxury. (Herod, vi. 127.) It w'as 
asserted that on this occasion he cdrrierl with liiju 
a train of 1000 slaves, including cooks, fishermen, 
^c. (Atheu. vi. p. 273; Diod. viii. Fr. 19.) It i.s 
unnecessary to repat here the talcs that are told by 
various writers, especially by Athenaeus, concerning 
the absurd refinements of luxury ascribed to the Sy¬ 
barites, and which have rendered their very name 
proverbial. (Alhenae. xii. pp. 518—521; Dio<l, 
viii. Fr. 18 — 20; Suid. s. v. ^viapiriKois.) 
They were particularly noted for the splendour ol 
their attire, w’hich w'as formed of the finest Milesian 
wool, anti this gave riEC to extensive commercial 
relations with Miletus, which produced a clo.so 
friend.ship between the two cities. (Timaeiis, ap. 
AtJien. xii. p. 519; Herod, vi. 21.) As an instance 
of tlieir magnificence we are told that Alciinciics 
of Sybaris bad dedicated as a votive offering in the 
temple of the Lacinian Juno a splendid figured robe, 
which long afterwards fell into the pwer of Diony¬ 
sius of Syracuse, and w'as sold by liira for 120 
talents, or more than 24,000/. sterling, (Pseud. 
Arist. Mirab. 96; Athen. xii. p. 541.) 

NotwitlisUnding these details concerning the 
wealth and luxury of Sybaris, we are almost wholly 
without information as to the liistory of the city 
until shortly before its fall. Herodotus incidentally 
refers to the time of Smindyrides (about 680—560, 
B. c.) as the period when Sybaris was at the height 
of its power. At a later period it seems to have 
been agitated by political dissensions, with the 
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circumstances of which we are very imperfectly 
acquainted. It appears that the government had 
previously been in the hands of an oligarchy^ to 
which such persons as Smindyrides and Alcirnenes 
naturally belonged; but the democratic party, Ijcatied 
by a demagogue named Telys, succeeded in over¬ 
throwing their power, and drove a considerable 
number of the leading citizens into exile. Telys 
hereupon seems to have raised himself to the position 
of despot or tyrant of the city. The exiled citizens 
t«M)k refuge at Crotona; but not content with their 
victory, Telys and his partisans called upon the 
Crotoniats to surrender the fugitives. This they 
refvised to do, and the Sybarites hereupon declared 
war on them, and marched upon Crotona with an 
army said to have amounted to 300,000 men. They 
were met at the river Traeis by the Crotoniats, 
whose army did not amount to more than a third of 
their numbers; notwithstanding which they obtained 
a complete victory, and put the greater part of the 
Sybarites to the sword, continuing the pursuit to 
the very gates of the city, of which they easily made 
themselves masters, and wliich they detennined to 
destroy so entirely tliat it should never again be 
inliabited. For this purpciso they turned the course 
of the river Crathia, so that it inundated the site of 
tlie city and buried the nuns under the deposits that 
it brought down. (Diod. xii. 9, 10; Strah. vi. p. 
263; Herod, v. 44; Athenae. xii. p. 5‘il; Scymn. 
Ch. 337—360.) This catastrophe occurred in B.c. 
r» 10, and seems to have lieen viewed by many of 
the Creeks as a divine vengeance upon the Sybarites 
for their pride and arrogance, caused by their exces¬ 
sive jirosperity, more especially for the contempt they 
had shown for the great festival of the Olympic 
(James, which they are said to liave attempted to 
supplant by attracting the principal artists, athletes, 
iStc., to their own public games. (Scymn. Ch. 350— 
360; Atlien. I c.) 

It is certain that Syharis was never restored. 
The surviving inhabitants took refuge at Laiis and 
Scidrus, on the shores of the 'Pyrrhenian sea. An 
attempt was indeed made, 58 years after the de¬ 
struction of the city, to establish them anew on the 
ancient site, but they were quickly driven out by 
the Crotoniats, and tlie fugitives afterwards com¬ 
bined with tlie Athenian colonists in the foundation 
of Tlmrii. [Tinniir.] At tlio present day the 
site is utterly desolate, and even the exact position 
of tlie ancient city cannot bo determined. The 
wliole plain watered by the rivers Coscile and Crati 
(the ancient Syharis and Cratliis), so renowned in 
ancient times for its fertility, is now a desolate 
swampy tract, {icstiiential from malaria, and fre- 
qnonted only by vast lierds of buffaloes, the usual 
accompaniment in .Southern Italy of all such pesti¬ 
ferous regions. The circumstance mentioned by 
Strabo that the river Crathis had been turned from 
its course to inundate the city, is confirmed by the 
accidental mention in Herodotus of the dry channel 
of the Crathis ” {iraph. rhv ^rjphv Kpadiv, Herod, v. 
44): and this would sufficiently account for the 
disappearance of all traces of the city. Swinburne 
indeed tells us that some “degraded fragments of 
aqueducts and t<imb8 ” were still visible on the 
p(‘nin.sula formed by the two rivers, and were pointed 
out as the ruins of Sybaris, but these, as he justly 
observes, being built of bi ick, are probably of Roman 
times, aiui have no connection with the ancient city. 
' Kepfiel Craven, on the other hand, speaks of “ a wall 
sometimes visible in the bed of the Crathis when the 
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waters are very low” as being the only remaining 
relic of the ancient Sybaris. (Swinburne’s Travels, 
vol. i. pp. 290—292; Craven’s Smthem Tow, pp. 
217, 218.) The ruins marked on Zannoni’s largo 
map as VAntica Sibari are probably those of Thurii 
[Tiiurii.] But it is certain that the locality has 
never yet been thoroughly examined, and it is pro¬ 
bable that some light may even yet be thrown upon 
the site of this celebrated city; especially if tho 
marshy plain in which it is situated should ever bo 
reclaimed and cultivated. There is no doubt that if 
this were done, it would again be a tract of surpass¬ 
ing fertility; it is cited as such by Varro, who tells 
us that “in Sybaritano” wheat was s.aid to produce 
a hundred-fold. (Varr. K. R. i. 44.) Even at tho 
present day the drier spots produce very rich crops 
of corn. (Swinburne, 1. c.) 

The river Sybaris was said to be so named by the 
Greek colonists from a fountain of that name at 
Bura in Achaia (Strab. viii. p. 386): it had the 
property, according to some authors, of making horses 
shy that drank of its waters. (Pseud. Arist. Mi- 
rab. 169 ; Strab. vi. p. 263.) It is a consi(leral)lo 
stream, and has its sources in the Apennines near 
Murami, flows beneath CastrovilUiri, and receives 
several minor tributary streams before it joins tlie 
Crathis. [E. il. B.] 
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SYROTA. [ConcYRA, p. 670.] 

SYRUITA (2u§piTO, Scyl. p. 18; :Zo{,€pira, 
Ptol. iii. 17. § 10; XovSpiros, Hierocles; 'S.iBvpros, 
Polvl). np. Skph. Ti. s. v.: Eth. 'ZtSpurtos, Bbekb, 
C(rrp. Inscr. vol. ii. p. 637), a town of Crete, 8 M. P. 
from Eleutherua {Pent. Tab.'), and famous for its 
nutnerous and beautiful silver coins, which, though 
some of them belong to a very early period, are tlie 
finest specimens of the Cretan mint; the types are 
always connected with tho worship of Diony.sus or 
Hermes. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 320.) [E. B. J.] 

SYCAMINA (^vKuplvutf irdKis), a city of Pales¬ 
tine, placed by Strabo between Acre (’'A/cr;) and 
Caesareia Palaestinae {Xrpdrwpos irup^os), the name 
of which alone remaiiicfl in his time. There were, he 
says, many such ; of which he specifies this and Bn- 
colon (BouadAwr) and Crocodeilon (Kpo/foSciAwr). 
(Strab. xvi. p. 758.) It was here that Ptolemy La- 
thyrus, son of Cleopatra, landed the army of 30,000 
men whom he had brought from Cyprus to besieL'o 
Ptolemais, which Would imply that it was not far 
distant from Acre (Josepljus, lib. xiii. 13. § 3). 
The Itinerary of Antoninus makes it xxiv. M. P. from 
Ptolemais, xx. M. P. from Caesareia; the Jerusalem 
Itinerary xv. M.P. from Ptolemais, xvi. from Caesareia. 
(WesseJing, pp. 149,584.) TJio last-named authority 
places it at Mount Carmel, thereby justifying its iden¬ 
tification with the modern Kaipha or Haifa, followed 
by Reichard, Mannert, and Kiepert, rather than with 
Atilt, suggested by Lapie. Indeed the testimony of 
Eusebius would seem to be conclusive on this point, 
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as ha speaks of a village of this name (^uKafiSt'up 
ir6Kis) on the cofist between Ptolomais and Cuesareia, 
near Mount Carmel, called also Hepha (‘H<^ct) in hia 
day. (Onomast. 9 . V* *laip4d,') Dr. Wilson, however, 
thinks that the modern Haifa “ more probably oc 
capies the site of the ‘ Mutatio Calamon,’ given in 
the Jerusalem Itinerary as 12 Itoman miles from 
Ptolemais, while the * Mansio Sicamenos ’ of the same 
work was 3 miles farther on. Ruins have been dis> 
covered along the shore, about 2 Roman miles to the 
the W. of Haifa ;, . . these ruins may have been 
those of Sycaminos.” {Lands of the Bible^ vol. ii. 
p. 241.) Haifa is a small walled town to tlie S. of 
the Bay of Acre, at the northern base of the pro¬ 
montory of Mount Carmel, distant about 10 miles 
from Ptolemais {Acre)', a distance far too small to 
satisfy the statement of the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
or even that of the Jerusalem Itinerary. But, not¬ 
withstanding this, its identity with Sycamina seems 
to be sufficiently established by the testimony of 
hmsebius, joined to the historical fact recorded by 
.fosophus, which better suits this than any other 
place on the coast, being in fact the very place where 
ihraliiin Pasha, when engaged in a similar enterprise 
against Acre, landed some of his troops and concen¬ 
trated his army, in 1831, preparatory to forming 
the siege of the town. (Alderson, Notes on Acre, 
pp. 23, 24.) [G. W.] 

SYCE (SuifTj), a town of Cilicia, which accord¬ 
ing to the Ravenna Geographer, who calls it Sycae 
(i. 17), was situated between Arsinoc and Celenderis. 
(Athen. iii. 5; Steph. B. s. v. 2vKai.) Leake 
Minor, p. 202) looks for its site near the 
moder Kizlinian. [L. S.] 

SYCEON, a town of Galatia, situated at the 
}>oint where the river Siberia flowed into the 
Sungari us. (Procop. de yied. v. 4 ; Vit. Theod. 
Sycentae, 2 ; Wessel. ad Hierocl. p. 697.) [L. S.] 
SYCU'RIUM, a town of Thessaly in the di.^trict 
Pelasgiotis, at the foot of Mt. Ossa, which Leake 
identiflos with Jiannananh (Liv. xhi. 54; Leake, 
Northern Ch'eece, vol. iii. p. 374.) 

SYEBI MOMTES (rd hpt}, Ptol. vi. 14. 

§ 8), a mountain chain in Scythia, running from 
the Tapuri mouutaius in a I^E. direction towards 
Imaus. [T. H. I).] 

SYEDRA (SueJpo: Eth. ^yeJpcds), a coast-town 
in the west of Cilicia, between Coracesium and 
Selinus (Strab. xiv. p. 669, whore the common 
but erroneous reading is Arsinoe : Steph. B. s. v.; 
Ptol. v. 8. § 1; Hierocl. p. 683; Lucan, viii. 259; 
Flor. iv. 2.) It should, however, be observed that 
Stephanus B. calls it a town of Isauria, and that 
Hierocles assigns it to Pamphylia. Beaufort 
{Karamania, p. .178) observed some ruins on a 
steep hill in that district, which he thinks may mark : 
the site of Syedra; and Mr. Hamilton, in his map l 
of Asia Minor, also marks the ruins of Sydre on 
the same spot, a little to the south-east of Alaya, 
the ancient Coracesium. [L. S.] 

SYE'NE {^viiPTf, Herod, ii. 30; Strab. li. p. 133, 
xvii. p. 797, seq.; Steph. B. s. v. ; Ptol. vii. 5. § 
15, viii. 15. § 15 ; Plin. ii. 73. s. 75, v. 10. s. 11, 
vi. 29. s. 34; It. Ant. p. 164), the modern Assouan, 
was the frontier town of Aegypt to tlie S. Syene 
stood upon a peninsula on the right bank of the 
Nile, immediately below the Great Falls, whicli ex¬ 
tend to it from Philae. It is supposed to have de¬ 
rived its name from Suan, an Aegyptian goddess, 
the llithya of the Greeks, and of which the import 
is'‘the openerand at Syene Upper. Aegypt was 
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in all ages, conceived to open or begin. The 
quarries of Syene were celebrated for their stone, 
and especially for the marble called Syenite. They 
furnished the colossal statues, obelisks, and mono- 
lithal shrines which are found throughout Aegypt; 
and the traces of the quarryinen who wrought in 
these 3000 years ago are still visible in the native 
rock. They lie on either bank of the Nile, and a 
road, 4 miles in length, was cut besido them from 
Syene to Philae. Syene was equally important as a 
military station and as a place of traffic. Under 
eveiy dynasty it was a garrison town; and here 
were levied toll and custom on all boats passing 
southward and nortliward. Tlie latitude of Syene— 
24® 6' 23" — was an object of great interest to the 
ancient geographers. They believed that it was 
seated immediately under the tropic, and that on 
the day of the summer solstice a vertical staff cast 
no shadow, and the s^rl^s disc was reflected in a well 
at noonday. This statement is indeed incorrect; 
the ancients were not acquainted with the true 
tropic: yet at the summer-solstice the length of the 
shadow, or ^gth of the staff, could scarcely be dis¬ 
cerned, and the northern limb of the sun’.s disc would 
bo nearly vertical. The Nile is nearly 3000 yards 
wide above Syene. From this frontier town to the 
northern extremity of Aegypt it flows for more than 
750 miles without bar or cataract. The voyage 
from Syene to Alexandreia usually occupied between 
21 and 28 days in favourable weather. [W. B. D.J 
SYGAMBRI. [SicAMBRi.J 
SYLINA INSULA. fSiLUitA.] 

SYLLIUM (SuAAmv), a fortified town of 
Pamphylia, situated on a lofty height betwerMi 
Aspendus and Side, and between the rivers Euryme- 
don and Oestrus, at a distance of 40 stadia from 
the coast. (Strab. xiv. p. 667; Arrian, Anab. i. 
25; Scylax, p. 40; Ptol. v. 5. § 1; Hierocl. p. 679; 
Polyb. xxii. 17; Steph. B. mentions it under tho 
name ^vKeiou, while in otlier passages it is called 2u- 
\aioy, 2uAA.ov, and St\ouop.) Sir C. Fellows {Asia 
Minor, p. 200) thinks that the remains of a Greek 
town which he found in a wood on the side of n 
rocky hill near Bolcascooe belong to the ancient 
Syllium; but from his description they do not appear 
to exist on a lofty height. [L. S.j 

SYMAETHUS {XvimiOos: Simeto), one of tho 
most considerable rivers of Sicily, which rises in the 
chain of Mons Nebrodes, in the great forest now 
called tho Bosco di Caronia, and flows from tlience in 
a southerly direction, skirting the base of Aetna, till 
it turns to the E. and flows into the sea aiiout 8 
miles S. of Catania. In the lower part of its course 
it formed the boundary between the territory of 
Leontini and that of Oatana. (Thuc. vi. 65.) It 
receives in its course many tributaries, of which tho 
most considerable are, the Fiume Salso, flowing 
from the neighbourhood of Nicosia and Traina, 
probably the Cyamosorus of Polybius (i. 9), which 
he describes as flowing near Centuripa {Centorhi), 
and the Dittaino, which rises in tlie hills near 
Asaro, the ancient Assorus. This is undoubtedly the 
stream called in ancient times Chrysas. Stephanus 
of Byzantium apparently gives the name of Adranus 
to the upper part or main branch of tiie Symaethiis 
itself, which flows under the walls of Adranum 
{Ademb). This part of the river is still called 
Uie Simeto ; but in the lower part of its course, 
where it apprwches the sea, it is now known as the 
Gian'etta. Such differences of name are common 
in modern, as well as in ancient times. The Symae- 
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thnB is much the most considerable river on the E. 
coast of Sicily, and is in consequence noticed by all 
the geographers (Scyl. p. 4. § 13; Strab. vi. p. 272; 
Pliu. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 9). It is also 
repeatedly alluded to by the Roman«poets (Virg. , 
Aen. ix. 684; Ovid, Fast, iv. 472; Sil. Ital. xiv. 
232.) [E.H.B.] 

SY'MBOLON PORTUS Ptol. 

iii. 6. § 2; :Sv/ix€^\ou KifiiiP, Arrian, Per. Pont. Eux. 
p. 20), a harbour with a narrow entrance on the 
S. coast of the Chersonesus Taurica, between the 
town of Chersonesus and the port of Clonus. In 
ancient times it was the chief station for the pirates 
of the Tauric peninsula. (Strab. vii. p. 309; Plin. 

iv. 12. 8. 26; Anon. Per. Pont. Eux. p. 6.) Now 

the port of JSalaklam. (Comp. Clarke’s Travels^ ii. 
p. 398; Pallas, ii. p. 128.) [T. H. D.] 

SY'MBOLUM (^vfiSvXov^ Dion Cass, xlvii. 35), 
a place in the Thracian district of Edonis, in the 
neighbourhood of Philippi. (Comp. Leake, North. 
Or. iii. p. 217.) [T. H. I).] 

SYMBRA (jZ{>n€pa)y a small town in Babylonia 
mentioned by Zosiinus (iii. 27). It is probably the 
siiino as that called by Ainmiunus, Hucumbra 
(xxiv. 8). [V.] 

SYME (ISujtttj! an island off the coast of 

Curia, to the west of Cape Cynossema, between the 
Cnidian peninsula and Rhodes, at the entrance of 
the Sinus Schoenus. (Herod, i. 174; Thuc. viii. 
41; Strab. xiv. p. 650; Sc^ylax, p. 38; Athen. vi. 
p, 262.) The island is described as 37 lioman miles 
in circumference, and as possessing eight harbours 
(Plin. V. <^31,133) and a town of the same name as 
the island. The island itself is very high but 
barren. According to Stephanus B. (a. v. ; comp. 
Athen. vii. p. 296) Syme was formerly called 
Mctapontis and Aegle, and obtained its later name 
fiom Syme, a daughter of lalysus, who, together 
with Chthonius, a son of Poseidon, is said to have 
first peopled the island. In the story of the Trojan 
war, Syme enjoys a kind of celebrity, for the hero 
Nireus is said to have gone with three ships to 
a.ssist Agamemnon. (Horn. II. ii. 671; Dictys. Cret. 
iv. 17; Dares Phryg. 21.) The first historical 
population of the island consisted of Dorians ; but 
subsequently it fell into the hands of the Cariaiis, 
and when they, in consequence of frequent droughts, 
abandoned it, it was for a long time uninhabited, 
until it was finally and permanently occupied by 
Argives and Lacedaemonians, mixed with Cnidians 
and Rhodians. (Diod. Sic. v. 33; Itaoul-Rochette, 
Hist, des Colon. Gi^ecques, i. p. 337, iii. p. 72.) 
There are still a few but unimportant remains of 
the acropolis of Syme, which, however, are constantly 
diminished, the stones being used to erect modern 
buildings. (Comp. Ross, lieisen auf den Griexih. 
Imeln. vol. iii. p, 121, foil.) [L. S.] 

SYMPLE'GADES. [Bospouus, p. 424.] 

SYNC A (Sup/ftt), a small village of Babylonia 
noticed by Zosimus (iii. c. 28). [V.] 

SYNNADA (^Xvpvaia: Eth. SwaJeus), a town of. 
Phrygia Salutaris, at the extremity of a plain about 
60 stadia in length, and covered with olive plant¬ 
ations. It is first noticed during the march of the 
consul Manlius against the Gallogracci (Liv. xxxviii. ! 
15, xiv. 34); and Cicero (ad Att. v. 20; comp. 
ad Earn. iii. 8. xv. 4) mentions that he passed 
through Synnadaon his way from Ephesus to Cilicia. 
In Strabos time (xii. p. 577) it was still a small 
town, but when Pliny wrote (v. 29) it was an im¬ 
portant place, being the conventus juridiens for the 
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whole of the surrounding countiy. It was very 
celebrated among the Romans for a beautiful kind of 
marble furnished by the neighbouring quarries, and 
which was commonly cidled Synnadic marble, 
though it came properly from a place in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, Docimia, whence it was more correctly 
called Docimites lapis. This marble was of a light 
colour, interspersed with purple spots and veins. 
(Strab. 1. c. ; Plin. xxxv. 1; Stat. Silv. i. 5. 36; 
Comp. Steph. B. s. v.; Ptol. v. 2. § 24; Martial, 
ix. 76; Symmach. ii. 246.) There still are ap¬ 
pearances of extensive quarries between Kosru-Khan 
and Bulumdun^ which Col. Leake (Asia Minor^ p. 
36) is inclined to identify with those of Synnada or 
Docimia. Remains of the town of Synnada still 
exist under the name Eski-haradiissar about 3 miles 
to the north-west of these quarries, where they were 
discovered by Texier. Eiirlier travellers imagined 
they had found them at Surmina or Surmeneh, or 
in the plain of Sandakleh. (Comp. Hamilton, lie- 
searches, i. p. 466, ii. 177; Journal of the Ji. 
Geogr. So<dety, vii. p. 58, viii. p. 144; Eckhel, 
Doctr. N'um. iii. p. 172; Sestini, Num. Vet. p. 
127.) [L. S.] 

SYNNAUS (Xvpvaos), a town in Phrygia 
Pacatiana, not far from the sources of the Macestus, 
probably on the site of the modern Simawul. 
(Ptol. V. 2. § 22; Socrat. Hist. Eccl.\\\. 3; Niceph. 
Hist. Eccles. xiv. 11; Concil. Chalced. p. 674; 
Hamilton, Researches, ii. p. 124; Franz, Fimf 
Inschrften, p. 33.) [L. S,] 

SYNO'DIUM (2uv(J5tov, Appian, Jllyr. 27; Xi- 
ydtriov, Strab, vii. p. 315), a town of Dalmatia, 
situated in a deep gorge between two hills, where 
Gabinius was defeated, and to which the Dal¬ 
matians retreated in the campaign of B. c, 34. 
Octavius, suspecting their intentions, sent skirmish¬ 
ers over the high ground while he advanced through 
the valley and burnt Synodium. [£. B. J.] 

SYRACU'SAE (XvpcKovaan EtA,ivpaKo6am,^ 
Steph. B.; but Thucydides, Diodums, &c. use the 
funn XvpaK6<noSf which, as we learn from coins 
and inscriptions, was the native form; Syracusanus; 
Siracusa, Syracuse), the most powerful and im¬ 
portant of all the Greek cities in Sicily, situated on 
the £. coast of the island, about midway between 
Catena and Cape Paebynus. Its situation ex¬ 
ercised so in)portant an influence upon its history 
and progress, that it will be desirable to desciibe 
this somewhat more fully before proceeding to the 
history of the city, reserving, at the same time, the 
topograpliical details for sulwequent discussion. 

I. Situation. 

Syracuse wa.s situated on a table-land or tabular 
bill, forming the prolongation of a ridge which 
branches off from the more elevated table-land of tlie 
interior, and projects quite down to the sea, between 
the bay known as the Great Harbour of Syracuse, 
and the more extensive bay which stretches on the 
N. as far as the peninsula of Thapsus or Magnisi. 

I The broad end of the kind of promontory thus 
formed, which abuts upon the sea for a distance of 
j about 2j miles, may be considered as the base of a 
triangular plateau which extends fur above 4 miles 
into the interior, having its apex formed by the 
point now called Mongi^ellisi, which was occupied 
by the ancient fort of Euryalu8. This communi¬ 
cates, as already stated, by a narrow ridge with the 
table-land of the interior, but is still a marked 
point of separation, and was the highest point of 
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the ancient city, from whence the table-Iand slopes 
very gradually to the sea. Though of small eleva¬ 
tion, this plateau is bounded on all sides by pre¬ 
cipitous banks or cliffs, varying in height, but only 
accessible at. a few points. It may be considered as 
naturally divided into two portions by a slight 
valley or depression running across it from N. to 
S., about a mile from the sea: of these the upper or 
triangular pf>rtion was known as Ei*iroi,AK, the 
eastern portion adjoining the sea bore the name of 
Aciiuadina, which thus fonns in some degree a 
distinct and separate plateau, though belonging, in 
fact, to the same mass with Epipolae. 

'I’he SE. angle of the plateau is separated from 
the Great Harbour by a small tract of low and level 
ground, opjxwite to which lies the island of Ou- 
TYOIA, a low islet about a mile in length, extending 
across the mouth of the Great Harbour, and ori¬ 
ginally divided by only a narrow strait from the 
mainland, whilst its southern extremity was sepa¬ 
rated from the nearest point of the headland of 
Plemmyi iurn by an interval of about 1200 yards, 
forming the entrance into the Great Harbour. This 
last was a spacious bay, of above 5 miles in cir¬ 
cumference; thus greatly exceeding tlie dimensions 
of what the ancients usually understood by a port, 
but forming a very nearly land-locked basin of a 
Homewhiit oval form, which afforded a secure shelter 
to shipping in all weather; and is even at the pre¬ 
sent day one of the finest harbours in Sicily. But 
between the island of Ortygia and the mainland to 
the N. of it, was a deep bight or inlet, forming 
what was called the Le.sser Port or PouTus Bac- 
c'Kius, which, though very inferior to the other, 
wjuH still equal to tlio ordinary requirements of an¬ 
cient commerce. 

S. of the Great Harlwur again rose the peninsular 
promontory of Plkmmykium, forming a table-land 
Isnmded, like tliat on the N. of the bay, by pre¬ 
cipitous escarpments and clUTs, though of no great 
elevation. This table-land was prolonged by an¬ 
other plateau at a somewhat lower level, bounding 
the southern side of the Great Harbour, and ex¬ 
tending from thence towards the interior. On its NE. 
/ingle .and opfxteite to the heights of Epipolae, stood 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, or the Olympiicum, 
overlooking the low marshy tract which intervenes 
between the two table-lands, and ti/rough which 
the river Ariapus finds its way to the sea. The 
beautiful stmain of the Cyane rises in a source 
about 1 .J mile to the N. of the Olympieum, and 
joins its waters witli those of the Anapus almost 
immediately below the temple. From the foot of 
the liill crowned by the latter extends a broad tract 
of very low marshy ground, extending along the l 
inner side of the Great Harbour quite to the walls 
of the city itself. A portion of this marsh, which 
seems to have formed in ancient times a shallow 
pool or lagoon, was known by the name of Lysi- 
MELKIA {AvartfMiKeiQf Tbuc. vii. 53; Theo<*r. Id. 
xvi. 84), though its more ancient appellation would 
seem to liave been Syraco (ISvpaKu), from whence 
the city itself was supposed to derive its name. 
(Steph. B. s. p. 2vpaKovaai ; Scymn. Ch. 281.) It 
is, however, uncertain whether the names of Syraco 
and Lysimeleia may not originally have belonged to 
ditferent portions of these marshes. This marshy 
tract, which is above a mile in breadth, extenih 
towards the interior for a considerable distance, till 
it is met by the precipitous escarpments of the 
great table-land of the interior. The proximity of 
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the.se marshes must always have been prejudicial to 
the healthiness of the situation; and the legend, 
that when Archias and Myscellus were about to 
found Syracuse and Crotona, the latter chose health 
while the former preferred wealth (Steph. B. 1. e.), 
points to the acknowledged insalubrity of the site 
even in its most flourishing days. But in every 
other respect the situation was admirable; and the 
prosperity of Syracuse was doubtless owing in a 
great degree to natural as well as political causes. 
It was, moreover, celebrated for the mildness and 
serenity of its climate, it being generally asserted 
that there was no day on which the sun was not 
visible at Syracuse (Cic. Verr. v. 10), an advantage 
which it is said still to retain at the present day. 

II. History. 

Syracuse was, with the single exception of Naxos, 
the most ancient of the Greek colonies in Sicily. 
It was a Corinthian colony, sent out from that city 
under a leader named Archias, son of Euagetes, who 
belonged to tlio powerful family of the Bac/ lii/ulae, 
but bad been compelled to expatriate himself. Ac¬ 
cording to some accounts the colony was strength¬ 
ened by an admixture of Dorian or Locrian colonists 
with the original Corinthian settlers; but it is certain 
that the Syracusans regarded themselves in all ages us 
of pure Corinthian origin (Tlieocr. fd. xv. 91), and 
maintained relations of the closest amity with their 
parent city." The colony was founded in r. c. 734, 
and the first settlers established themselves in the 
island of Ortygia, to which it is probable that the 
city was confined for a considerable perio«l. (Time, 
vi. 2; Strab. vi. p. 269; Scymn. Cb. 279-—282; 
Mann. Par. ; concerning the date, see Clinton, 
F. //. Tol. i. p. 164.) The name of Ortygia is evi¬ 
dently Gre/'k, and derived from the well-known 
epithet of Di/ina, to whom the island was regardeii 
as consecrated (Diod. v. 3); but the city seems to 
have assumed from the very beginning the name 
of Syracusae, which was derived, as already ineii- 
tionod, from the name of the adjoining marsh or 
lake, Syraco, doubtless an indigenous name, as it 
has no signification in Greek. It appears indeed 
that the form Syraco was used by Eprehannus for 
the name of the city itself, but this was evidently 
a mere })oetic license. (Strab. viii. p. 364.) 

As in the case of most of the Gret'k colonies in 
Sicily, wc have very little infonnation concerning 
the early history and progress of Syracuse; but wo 
may infer that it rose steadily, if not rapidly, to 
prosperity, from the circumstance that it continued 
to extend its power by the foundation of fresh 
colonies : that of Acme within 70 years after its 
own establishment (b. c. 664); Casmenae 20 years 
later (b. c. 644), and Camarina 45 years after¬ 
wards, or B. c. 599. None of these colonies, how¬ 
ever, rose to any considerable power : it w/is ob¬ 
viously the policy of Syracuse to keep them in the 
p)sition of mere dependencies; and Camarina, 
laving given umbrage to tbe parent city, was de- 
>troyed only 46 years after its foundation. (Thuc. 
vi. 5; Scymn. Ch. 294—296.) Syracuse was not, 
however, free from internal dissensions and revolu¬ 
tions. An obscure notice pre.served to us by Thu¬ 
cydides indicates the occurrence of these as early 
as B. c. 648, which led to the expulsion of a party 
or clan called tho Myletidae, who withdrew into 
exile and joined in the foundation of Himem. 
(Thuc. vi. 5.) Another indication of such disputes 
is found in Aristotle (Pol, v. 4), but we art unable 
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to assign any definite place in chronology to the 
occurrence there alluded to. At a later j>eriod we 
find the government in the hands of an exclusive 
oligarchy called the Geomori or Gamori, who, from 
their name, would appear to have been the descend- 
ai»ts of the original colonists, around whom there 
naturally grew up a democracy or plehs, composed of 
the citizens derived from other sources. At length, 
about B. c. 486, a revolution took place; and the 
democracy succeeded in expelling the Geomori, w'ho 
thereupon withdraw to Casmenae. (Herod, vii. 1.55; 
Dionys. vi. 62.) But this revolution quickly led 
to another; Gelon, the powerful despot of Gela, having 
espoused the cause of the exiles. Gela was at this 
time at least e(iual, if not suj^rior, to Syracuse in 
power. llippocrato.s, its late de.spot, had extended 
his power over many of the other cities in the east 
of Sicily, and defeated the Syracusans themselves in 
a great battle at the river Helorus. He would pro¬ 
bably indeed have made himself ma.ster of vSyracuse 
upon this occasion had it not been for the inter¬ 
position of the Corinthians and Corcyraeans, who 
brought about a peace upon equitable terms. (Herod, 
vii. 154.) But the expulsion of the Geomori opened 
a fresh opportunity to Gelon, who, putting himself 
at the bead of the exiles, easily effected their re¬ 
storation, while the people of Syracuse readily ad¬ 
mitted Gelon himself as their ruler with de.spotic 
authority. (75. 155.) 

This revolution (which occurred in n. c. 485) 
seemed at first likely to render Syracu.se subordinate 
to Gela, but it ultimately produced a directly con¬ 
trary effect. Gelon seems to have been fully alive 
to the superior advantages of Syracuse, and from 
the moment he had established his power in that 
city, made it the chief object of his solicitude, and 
directed all his efforts to the strengthening and 
adorning his new capital. Among other measures, 
he removed thither the whole body of the citizen.s of 
Cainarina (which had been repeoplcd by Hippo¬ 
crates), and 8ubsc(jnently more than half of those 
of Gela itself, admitting them all to the full rights 
of Syracusan citizens. Afterwards, as lie directed 
his arras successively against the Sicilian Megara 
and Euboea, lie removed the wealthy and nohlo citi¬ 
zens of both those cities also to Syracuse. (76.156.) 
That city now ro.se rapidly to a far greater amount 
of pwer and prosperity than it had previou.sly en¬ 
joyed, and became, under the fostering cure of 
Gelon, unquestiwiably the first of the Greek cities 
in Sicily. It was probably at this period that it 
first extended itself beyond the limits of the Island, 
and occupied the table-land or heights of Aclira- 
dina, which weitj adapted to receive a far more 
numerous population, and had already become 
thickly peopled before the time of Thucydides. 
(I’huc. vi. 3.) This portion of the city now came 
to bo known as the Outer City (^ irdAts), while 
the island of Ortygia was called the Inner City, 
tliough still frequently designated as “ the Island.” 
Strictly speaking, however, it had ceased to merit 
that teiin, being now joined to the mainland by an 
artificial dike or causeway. (Time. 1. c.) 

From the time of Gelon the history of Syracuse 
becomes inseparably blended with that of Sicily in 
geneml; its position in the island being so im¬ 
portant that, as Strabo justly remarks, whatever 
vicissitudes of fortune befel the city were shared in 
by the whole island. (Strab. vi. p. 270.) Hence 
it would be useless to recapitulate the events of 
which a brief summary has been already given in 
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the article Sicilia, and which are more fully de¬ 
tailed by all the general historians of Greece. The 
following summary will, therefore, be confined to 
those historical events which more immediately 
affected the city itself, as distinguished from the 
political vicissitudes of the state. 

There can be no doubt that Syracuse continued to 
flourish extremely throughout the reign of Gelon 
(b. c. 485—478), as well as tlmt of his successor 
Hieron (b. c. 478—467), who, notwithstanding the 
more despotic character of his government, was in 
many re.spects a liberal and enlightened ruler. His 
patronage of letters and the arts e.specially rendered 
Syracuse one of tlie chief resorts of men of letters, 
and bis court afforded shelter and protection to 
Aeschylus, Pindar, and Bacchylides. Nor was Sy¬ 
racuse itself deficient in literary distinction. Epi- 
charmus, though not a native of the city, spent all 
the latter years of his life there, and ^phron, the 
celebrated writer of mime.s, was a native of Syracuse, 
and exhibited all his principal works tliere. The 
care bestowed upon the arts is sufficiently attested 
by the still extant coins of the city, as well as by 
the accounts transmitted to us of other monuments; 
and there is every probability that the distinction of 
Syracuse in this respect commenced from the reign 
of Hieron. The tranquil reign of that monarch wa.s 
followed by a brief period of revolution and disturb¬ 
ance; his brother Thrasybulus having, after a short 
but tyrannical and violent reign, been expelled by the 
Syracu.sans, who established a popular government, 

B. c. 4GC. This was for a time agitated by fresh 
tumults, arising out of disputes between the new 
citizens who had been introduced by Gelon and the 
older citizens, who claimed the exclusive possession 
of political power; but after some time these dis¬ 
putes were terminated by a compromise, and tiio 
new citizens withdrew to Messana, (Diod. xi. 67, 
68, 72, 73, 76.) 

The civil dissensions connected with the expulsion 
of Thrasybulus, which on more than one occasion 
broke out into actual hostilities, show how groat was 
the extent which the city had already attained. 
Thrasybulus himself, and afterwards the discontented 
citizens, are mentioned as occupying the Island and 
Achradina, both of which were strongly fortified, 
and had their own separate walls (Diod. xi. 68, 
73); while the popular party held the rest of the 
city. It is evident therefore that there were already 
considerable spaces occupied by buildings outside the 
walls of these two quarters, which are distinctly 
mentioned on one occasion as “the suburbs” (ra 
TTpoaffTfia^ lb. 68). Of these, one quarter called 
Tycha, which lay to the W. of Acliradina, adjoining 
the N. slope of the table-land, is now first mentioned 
by name {Ibid .); but there can be no doubt that the 
plain between the heights of Achradina and the 
marshes was already occupied with buildings, and 
fonned part of the city, though it apparently was 
not as yet comprised within the fortifications. 

The final establishment of the democracy at Sy¬ 
racuse was followed by a period of about sixty years 
of free government, during which we are expressly 
told that the city, in common with the other Greek 
colonies in Sicily, developed its resources with great 
rapidity, and probably attained to its maximum of 
wealth and power. (Diod. xi. 68,72.) Before the 
close of this period it had to encounter the severest 
danger it had yet experienced, and gave abundant 
proof of its great resources by coming off victorious 
in a contest with Athens, then at the very height of 

3 Y 
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its power The circumstances of the great siege of 
Syracuse by tlie Athenians must here bo related in 
some detail, on account of their important bearing 
on all questions connected with the topography of 
the city, and the interest they confer on its loca¬ 
lities. At the same time it will obviously be impos- 
sible to do more than give a very brief sketch of that 
memorable contest, for the details of which the 
reader must refer to the narrative of Thucydide.s, 
with the copious illustrations of Arnold, Grote, and 
Col. Leake. 

It was not till the spring of b. c. 414 that the 
siege of Syracuse was regularly commenced. But 
in the autumn of 415, the Athenians had already 
made a demonstration against the city, and sailing 
into the Great Harbour, effected a landing without 
()pj)ositiou near the Olympieum, where tliey esta¬ 
blished their camp on the shore, and erected a tem- 
jwrary fort at a place called Dascon (Time. vi. 66; 
Diod. xii. 6), apparently on the inner bight of the 
harbour, between the mouth of tlio Anapus and the 
bay now called the Bay of Maddalena. But though 
Hucce.ssful in the battle that ensued, Nicuis did not 
attempt to follow up his advantage, and withdrew to 
winter at Catana. The next spring the Athenians 
lauded to the N. of Syracuse, at a place called Leon, 
about 6 or 7 stadia from the heights of Epipolae, 
while they established their naval station at the ad- 
j(»ining peninsula of Thapsus (Mngnisi). The land I 
troops advanced at once to occupy Epipolae, the mi- ' 
litary importance of which was felt by both parties, 
and succeeded in establishing tlieinselves there, 
before tlio Syracusans could dislodge them. They 
then proceeded to build a fort at a place called Lah- 
daliun, which is described by Thucydides as situated 
“ on the top of tho cliffs of Epipolae, looking towards 
Megara ” ( I’liuc. vi. 97), and having occupied this 
with a garrison, so as to secure their communications 
with tliidr tleet, they advanced to a place called 
Syce (rj SvKr})f where they established themselves, 
and began to construct with great rapidity a lino of 
circumvallation across the plateau of Epip<due.’*' The 
constriu tion of such a line was tho customary mode 
of proceeding in Greek biege.s, and it w'us with tho 
special object of guarding against it that the Syra- 
euhans had in the preceding winter extended their 
fortifications by running a new line of wall .so as to 
en(doso the temple of Apollo Temenites (Time. vi. 
75), which probably extended from thence down to 
the Great Harbour. Nevertheless the Athenian 
line of circumvallation wa.s carried on so rapidly as 
to excite in them the greatest alarm. Its northern 
extremity was made to rest on the sea at a point 
called Trogilus (probably near the Scala Oreca), 
and it was from thence carried across tho table-land 


* The account here given of the Athenian ojic- 
rations assumes that “tho circlo” rejxiatedly spoken 
of by Thucydides (vi. 98,99,&c.), is the circuit of tho 
lines of circumvallation This is the construction 
adopted by Gbller, and all earlier editors of Thu¬ 
cydides, as well as by Cul. Leake; and appears to 
the writer of this article by far the most natural 
and intelligible interpretation. Mr. Grote, on the 
contrary, as well as Dr. Arnold in his later edition 
adopts the suggestion of M. Firmin Di<lot that “ the 
circle (d k6k\os) was a particular iiitrenchment 
or fortified camp of a circular form. It is difficult 
to understand the military object of such a work, as 
well as to reconcile it with the subsequent details of 
the siege operations. 
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of the Epipolae, to the point nearest to the Great 
Harbour. Alarmed at the rapid progress of this 
wall, the Syracusans endeavoured to interrupt it by 
constructing a counter or cross wall (^i/voTflxifrfia 
or ijKdpaiov reixos), directed apparently from the 
wall recently erected around the temple of Apollo 
Temenites towards the southern cliff of Epipolae. 
(Thuc. vi. 99.) This wall was, however, carried 
by the Athenians by a sudden attack and destroyed, 
whereupon the Syracusans attempted a second coun¬ 
terwork, carried through the marshes and low 
ground, so as to prevent the Athenians from con¬ 
necting their works on Epipolae with the Great 
Harbour. But this work was, like the preceding 
one, taken and destroyed; and the Athenians, wliose 
fleet had meanwliile entered the Great Harbour, and 
established itself there, were able to construct a 
.strong double line of wall, extending from the cliffs 
of Epipolae quite down to the harbour. (76. 100— 
103.) On the table-land above, on the contrary, 
their works were still incomplete, and especially that 
part of the line of circumvallation near Trogilus was 
still in an unffnished state when Gylippus landed in 
Sicily, so that that commander was able to force his 
passage through the lines at this point, and effect 
an entry into Syracuse. (Id. vii. 2.) It is remark¬ 
able that the hill of Eui 7 alu 8 , though in fact the 
key of the position on the Epipolae, seems to have 
been neglected by Nicias, and was still undefended 
by any fortifications. 

Gylippus immediately directed his efforts to pre¬ 
vent the completion of the Athenian lines across the 
table-land, and obtained in the hrst instance an im¬ 
portant advantage by surprising the Athenian fort 
at Lttbdalum. He next began to erect another cross 
wall, running out from the walls of the city across 
the plateau, so as to cross and intersect the Athe¬ 
nian lines; and notwithstanding repeated efforts on 
the part of the Athenians, succeeded in carrying 
this on so far as completely to cut off their line of 
circumvallation, and render it impossible for them to 
complete it. (Id. vii. 4—6.) Both parties seem to 
have looked on tho completion of this line as the 
decisive point of the siege ; Nicias finding himself 
unable to capture tho outwork of the Syracusans, 
almost despaired of success, and wrote to Athens for 
strong reinforcements. Meanwhile he sought to 
strengthen his position on tho Great Harbour by oc¬ 
cupying and fortifying tho headland of Plcmmy- 
rium, which completely commanded its entrance. 
(/6. 4.) The Syracusans, however, still occupied 
the Olympieum (or Polichne, as it was sometimes 
called) with a strong body of troops, and having, 
under the guidance of Gylippus, attacked the Athe¬ 
nians both by sea and land, though foiled in the 
former attempt, they took the forts which had been 
recently erected on the Plemmyrium. (/6. 4, 22— 
24.) This was a mo.st important advantage, as it 
rendered it henceforth very difficult for tho Athenians 
to supply their fleet and camp with provisions; and 
it is evident that it was so regarded by both parties 
(76. 25, 31); the Syracusans also subsequently 
gained a decisive success in a sea-fight within the 
Great Harbour, and were preparing to push their 
advantage further, when tlio arrival of Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon from Athens with a powerful fleet 
restored for a time the superiority of the Athenians. 
Demosthenes immediately directed all his efifbrts to 
the capture of the Syracusan counterwork on Epi¬ 
polae; but meanwhile Gylippus had not neglected to 
stroDgthen his position there, by constructing three 
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redoubts or forts, each of them occupied with a 
strong garrison, at intervals along the sloping pla¬ 
teau of Epipolae, while a fort had been also erected 
at the important post of Euryalus, at the extreme 
angle of the heights. (Thuc. vii. 43.) So strong 
indeed was their position that Demosthenes despaired 
of carrying it by day, and resolved upon a night 
attack, in which he succeeded in carrying the ifort 
at Euryalus, but was foiled in his attempt upon the 
other outworks, and repulsed with heavy loss. Qb. 
43—45.) 

The failure of this attack was considered by De- 
mostlienes himself as decisive, and he advised the im¬ 
mediate abandonment of the siege. But the contrary 
advice of Nioias prevailed; and even when increasing 
sickness in the Athenian camp bad induced him 
also to consent to a retreat, his superstitious fears, 
excited by an eclipse of the moon, again caused them 
to postpone their departure. The coiisequcnce.s were 
fatal, 'file Syracusans now became rather the be¬ 
siegers than the be.sieged, attacked the Athenian 
Beet in the Great Harbour, and cut off and de¬ 
stroyed the whole of their right wing under Eury- 
inedon, iu the bay of Dascon. Elated with this 
success, they sought nothing less than the capture 
of the whole armament, and began to block up the 
mouth of the Great Harbour, from Ortygia across to 
I'leinmyrium, by mooring vessels across it. The 
Atiieiiians were now couipollcd to abandon all their 
(aUposts and lines on the heights, and draw together 
their troops as close to the naval camp as pos.sible; 
while they made a final effort to break through the 
barrier at the entrance of the harbour. But this 
attempt proved un.successful, and led to a complete 
defeat of the Athenian fleet. There was now no 
course but to retreat. The anny under Nicias and 
Demosthenes broke up from its camp, and at first 
directed their cour.se along the valley of the Anapus, 
till they came to a narrow pa.ss, commanded by a 
precipitous ridge called the Acruean Rock (’A/cpaiov 
A<7ra$, Thuc. vii. 78), which had been occupied iu 
force by the Syracu.sans. Failing in forcing this 
defile, the Athenians changed their lino of retreat, 
and followed the road to Helorus, but alter forcing 
in succession, though not without heavy lo.ss, the 
^passage of the two rivers Caoyparis and Erincus, 
and reaching the banks of the A.sinurus, the last 
survivors of the Athenian army w'cre compelled to 
lay dow'ii their arms. The whole number of pri- 
.soners w'as said to amount to 7000. A trophy was 
erected by the Syracusans on the bank of the Asi- 
narus, and a festival called the Asinaria instituted 
to commemorate their victory. (Thuc. vii. 78—87; 
Diod. xiii. 18, 19.) 

The failure of the Athenian expedition against 
Syracu.se seemed likely to secure to that city the 
unquestionable superiority among the Greek colonies 
in Sicily. But a new and formidable power now 
appeared—the Carthaginians, who w’cre invited by 
the Segestans to support them against the Selinun- 
tines, but who, not content with the destruction of 
Solinus and Himera (b. c. 410), and with that of 
Agrigentum (b. c. 406), pushed forward their 
conquests with a view of making themselves mas¬ 
ters of the whole island. Dionysius, then a yonng 
man, took advantage of the alarm and excitement 
caused by this danger to raise himself to desk* 
potic power at Syracase (b. c. 405), and he soon 
after concluded a peace with the Carthaginians, 
whose career of victory had been checked by a pesti¬ 
lence. The history of the reign of Dionysius at 
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Syracuse, which continued for a period of 38 years 
(b. c. 405—387), cannot be here related: it is briefly 
given in the Biogr. Dict.^ art. Dionysius, and very 
fully in Grote’s History of Greece, vols. x. and xi.; 
but its influence and effects upon the city itself must 
be here noticed. From a very early period he turned 
his attention to the strengthening and fortification of 
the city, and constructed great works, partly with a 
view to the defence of the city against external inva¬ 
sion, partly for the security of his own power. One 
of his first operations was to convert the island of 
Ortygia into a strong fortress, by surrounding it with 
a lofty wall, fortified with numerous towers, especially 
on the sido where it adjoined the land, where lie 
raised a strongly fortified front, called the Penta- 
j»yla; while, for still further security, he constructed 
an interior fort or citadel within the island, which 
became the acropolis of Syracuse, and at the same 
time the residence of Dionysius and his successors 
in the despotism. Adjoining this he constructed 
within the le.sser port, or Portus Lacceius, docks for 
his .shijis of war on a large scale, so as to be capable 
of receiving 60 triremes: while they were enclosed 
with a wall, and accessible only by a narrow en¬ 
trance. But not content with this, he a few years 
afterwards added docks for 160 more ships, within 
the Great Port,' in the recess or bight of it which 
appro.aches most nearly to the Portus Lacceius, and 
opened a channel of communication between the two. 
At the same time he adorned the part of the city 
immediately out.side the island with porticoes and 
public buildings for the convenience of the citizens. 
(Diod, xiv. 7.) But his greatest work of all was 
the line of walls with which he fortified the heights 
of Epipolae. The events of the Athenian siege had 
sufficiently proved the vital importance of these to 
the safety of the city; and hence before Dionysius 
engaged in his great war with Carthage he deter¬ 
mined to secure their possession by a line of perma¬ 
nent fortifications. Tlie walls erected for this pur- 
po.se along the northern edge of the cliffs of Epi}>olae 
(extending from near Sta Panagla to the hill of 
Euryalus, or MongibelUsi) were 30 stadia in length, 
and are said to have been erected by the labour of 
the whole body of the citizens in the short space of 
20 days. (Diod. xiv. 18.) It i.s remarkable that 
we hear nothing of the construction of a similar 
wall along the southern edge of the jilaleau of Epi- 
polue; though the table-land is at least as accessible on 
this side as on the other; and a considerable suburb 
called Neapolis had already grown up on this side 
(Diod. xiv. 9), outside of the wall of Achradina, 
aud extending over a considerable part of the slope, 
which descends from the Teinenitis towards the 
marshy plain of the Anapus. But whatever may 
have been the cause, it seems certain that Syracuse 
continued till a later period to be but imperfectly 
fortified on this side. 

The importance of the additional defences erected 
by Dionysius was sufficiently shown in the course 
of the war with Carthage which began in b. c. 
397. In that war Dionysius at first carried his 
arms successfully to the western extremity of vSicily, 
but fortune soon turned against him, and he was 
compelled in his turn to shut himself up within 
the walls of Syracuse, and trust to tlie strength of 
his fortifications. The Carthaginian general Hi- 
milco entered the Great Port with his fleet, and 
established his head-quarters at the Olympieum, 
while he not only ravaged the country outside tlie 
walls, but made himself master of one of the suburbs, 
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in which were situated the temples of Ceres and 
Proserpine, both of which he gave up to plunder. 
But the anger of the goddesses, brought on by this 
act of sacrilege, was believed to be the source of all 
the calamities that soon befel him. A pestilence 
broke out in the Carthaginian camp, from which 
they sustained very heavy losses, and Dionysius took 
advantage of their enfeebled state to make a general 
attack on their camp both by sea and land. The 
position occupied by the Carthaginians was very 
much the same as that which had been held by the 
Athenians: they occupied the headland of Plemmy- 
riuin, on which they had erected a fort, while they 
had also fortified the Olyinpieuin, or Polichne, and 
constructed a third fort close to the edge of the 
Great Ifarbour for the protection of their fleet, which 
jay within the inner bay or harbour of Dascon. But 
DionyMUs, by a sudden attack from the land side, 
carried both the last forts, and at the same time suc¬ 
ceeded in burning a great part of the Carthaginian 
fleet, 80 that Hiinilco was compelled to abandon the 
enterprise, and by a secret capitulation secured a 
safe retreat for himself and the native Carthaginians 
in his army, abandoning his allies and mercenaries 
to tlieir fate. (Diod. xiv. 62, 63, 70—75.) 

The defeat of tlw Carthaginian armament left 
Dionysius undisputed master of Syracuse, while that 
city held an unquestioned a pre-eminence over the 
other cities of Sicily; and it is probable that the city 
itself continued to increa.se in extent and population. 
The impregnable citadel in the island of Ortygia 
constructed by the elder Dionysius continued to be 
tlio bulwark of liis {X)wer, as well as that of his son 
and successor. Even when the citizens, in b. c. 357, 
opened their gates to Dion, who made a triumphal 
entry into Achradina, and made himself master with 
little difliculty of the fort on the summit of Epipolae, 
the island still held out, and Dion was compelled to 
msort to a bltxikade, having erected a line or wall of 
contravaJlation across from the lesser port to the 
greater, so as effectually to cut off the garrison from 
all communication with the interior. (Plut. Dion. 
29; Diod. xvi 12.) It was not till after the block¬ 
ade had been continued for above a year that Apollo- 
crates w’as comi>elled by scarcity of provisions to 
surrender this stronghold, and Dion thus became 
complete master of Syracuse, b, c. 356. But that 
event did not, as had been expected, restore liberty 
to Syracuse, and the island citadel still remained 
the stronghold of the despots who successively ruled 
over the city. When at length Timoleon landed in 
Sicily (». c. .344) Ortygia was once more in the 
possession of Dionysius, while the rest of the city 
was in the hands of Hicetas, who was supported by 
a Carthaginian fleet and anny, with which ho closely 
blockaded the island fortress. But the arrival of 
Timoleon quickly changed the face of affairs: Or¬ 
tygia was voluntarily surrendered to him by Dio¬ 
nysius; and Neon, whom he left there as commander 
of the gan'ison, by a sudden sally made himself 
master of Achradina also. Soon after Timoleon car¬ 
ried the heights of Epipolae by assault, and thus 
found himself master of the whole of Syracuse. One 
of tlie first measures he took after his success was to 
demolish the fortress erected by Dionysius within 
the Island, as well as the palace of the despot 
himself, and the splendid monument that had been 
erected to him by his son and successor. On the 
site were erected the new courts of justice. (Plut. 
Timol. 22.) 

Syracuse had suflered severely from the long 
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period of civil dissensions and almost constant hos¬ 
tilities which bad preceded its liberation by Timo¬ 
leon ; and one of the first cares of its deliverer was 
to recruit its exhausted population, not only by re¬ 
calling from all quarters the fugitive or exiled citi¬ 
zens, but by summoning from Corinth and other 
parts of Greece a large body of new colonists. Such 
was the success of his invitation that we are assured 
the total number of immigrants (including of course 
the restored exiles) amounted to not less than 
60,000. (Plut. 2'imol. 22, 23.) The democratic 
form of government was restored, and the code of 
laws whicli had been introduced by Diocles after the 
Athenian expedition, but had speedily fallen into 
neglect under the long despotism of the two Dionysii, 
was now revived and restored to its full vigour. 
(Diod. xiii. 35, xvi. 70.) At the same time a new 
annual magistracy was established, with the title of 
Amphipolus of the Olympian Jove, who was thence¬ 
forth destined, like the Archon at Athens, to give 
name to the year. The ofiico was apparently a 
merely honorary one, but the years continued to be 
designated by the names of tlie Amphipoli down to 
tlie time of Augustus. (Diod, xvi. 70; Cic. Verr, 
ii. 51, iv. 61.) 

There can be no doubt that the period following 
the restoration of liberty by Timoleon was one of 
great prosperity for t^yracuse, as well as for Sicily 
in general. Unfortunately it did not last long. Less 
than 30 years after the capture of Syracuse by 
Timoleon, the city fell under the de.spotism of Aga- 
thocles (b. c. 317), which continued without inter¬ 
ruption till B. c. 289. Wo hear very little of tlio 
fortunes of the city itself under his government, but 
it appears that, like his predecessor Dionysius, Aga- 
thocles devoted his attention to the c-onstmetion of 
great works and public buildings, so that the city 
continned to increase in magnificence. We are told, 
among other things, tliat he fortified the entrance 
of tho lesser port, or Portus Lacceius, with towers, 
the remains of one of which are still visible. During 
the absence of Agathocles in Afiica, Syracuse was 
indeed exposed to the assaults of the Carthaginian 
general Hamilcar, who encamped, as Himilco had 
formerly done, at Polichne, and from thence made 
desultory attacks upon the city, but without any 
important result ; and having at length made a 
night attack upon tho fort of Euryalus, he was 
defeated, and himself taken prisoner. (Diod. xx. 
29.) After tho death of Agathocles, Syracuse for 
a short time recovered its liberty, but soon fell 
again under the virtual despotism of Hicetas, and 
subsequently passed into the hands of successive 
military adventurers, till in b. c. 275, the govern¬ 
ment became vested in Hieron, tlie son of Hierocles, 
who, at first with the title of general autocrator, and 
afterwards with that of king, continued to reign over 
the city till b. c. 216. His wisdom and moderation 
proved a striking contrast to the despotism of several 
of the former rulers of Syracuse, and while his sub¬ 
jects flourished under his liberal and enlightened 
rule, external tranquillity was secured by the steadi¬ 
ness with which he adhered to the alliance of Rome, 
after having once measured his strength against that 
formidable power. By the treaty concluded between 
him and the Romans in b. c. 263, he was recognised 
as king of Syracuse, with the dependent towns of 
Acrae, Helorus, Netum, Megara, and Leontini, to 
which was annexed Tauromenium also, as an out¬ 
lying dependency. (Diod. xxiii. Exc. H. p. 502.) 
Notwithstanding the small extent of his territory, 
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Ilieron was undoubtedly a powerful prince, and Sy¬ 
racuse seems to have risen, during this long period 
of peace and tranquillity, to a high state of wealth 
and prosperity. Its commercial relations with fo¬ 
reign countries, especially with Egypt, were assidu- 
ovisly cultivated and extended, while the natural 
resources of its fertile territory were developed to 
the utmost by the wise and judicious regulations of 
Hieron, which, under the name of the Lex Hieronica, 
were subsequently introduced into all parts of Sicily, 
and continued to be observed by the Romans, in 
their administration of that province. At the same 
time the monarch adorned the city with many 
public works and buildings, including temples, gym¬ 
nasia, &c., while he displayed his wealth and 
magnificence by splendid offei-ings, both at Rome 
and the most noted sanctuaries of Greece. On the 
whole it may probably be assumed that the reign 
of Ilieron II. wiis the period when Syracuse attained 
its highest degree of splendour and magnificence, as 
well as of wealth and population. 

But this state of things was abruptly changed 
aftxjr the death of Hieron. His grandson, Hierony¬ 
mus, who succeeded iiim, deserted the alliance of 
Rome for that of Carthage, and though the young 
king was shortly after assassinated, the Carthagi¬ 
nian party continued to maintain its ascendency at 
Syracuse under two leaders named Hippocrates and 
Epicydes, who were appointed generals with su¬ 
premo power. They shut the gates against Mar¬ 
cellas, who was in command of the Roman armies 
in Sicily, and having refused all terms of accommo¬ 
dation, compelled that general to form the siege of 
Syracuse, B. c. 214. (Liv. xxiv. 21—33.) The 
enterprise proved far more arduous than the Roman 
General seems to have anticipated. He estahlislied 
his camp, as the Carthaginians had repeatedly done, 
on the licight of the Olympieum ; but his principal 
attacks were directed against the northern walls, in 
tlie neighboyrhood of Hexapylum (the outlet of the 
city towards Leontini and Mcgara), as w'cll as 
against the defences of Achradina from tho sea. 
His pfjwerfnl fleet gave Marcellus the complete 
command of the sea, and he availed himself of this 
to bring up his ships with powerful bactering en¬ 
gines under the very walls which bordered the rocks 
of Achradina ; but all his efforts were baffled by the 
superior skill and science of Archimedes; his engines 
and ships were destroyed or sunk, and after repeated 
attempts, both by sea and land, he found himself 
comiieiled to abandon all active assaults and con¬ 
vert the siege into a blockade. (Liv. xxiv. 33, 34.) 

During the winter he left tho camp and army at the 
Olympieum, under the command of T. Quinctius Cris- 
pinus, while he himself took up his winter-quarters 
and established a fortified camp at Leon, on the N.side 
of the city. But he was unable to maintain a strict 
blockade by sea, and the Carthaginians succeeded 
in frequently throwing in supplies, so that the 
blockade was prolonged for more than two years; 
and Marcellus began to entertain little prospect of 
success, wlien in the spring of d.c. 212 an accident 
threw in his way the opportunity of scaling the walls 
by night, at a place called by Livy the Portus Tro- 
giliorum (evidently the little cove called Scala 
Greco) ; and having thus surprised the walls he 
made himsolf master of the gate at Hexapylum, as 
well as of a great part of the slope of Epipolae. But 
the strong fert of Euryalus, at the angle of Epipolae, 
defied his efforts, and the walls of Achradina, which 
still retained its separate fortifications, enabled the 
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Syracusans to hold possession of that important 
part of the city, as well as of the island and fortress 
of Ortygia. The two qnartors of Tycha and Nea- 
polis were, however, surrendered to him, and given 
up to plunder, the citizens having stipulated only 
for their lives ; and shortly after Philodemus, who 
commanded the garrison of Euryalus, having no 
hopes of relief, surrendered that important post also 
into the hands of Marcellus. (Liv. xxv. 23—25.) 
The Roman general was now in possession of the 
whole heights of Epipolae, and being secured from 
attacks in the rear by the possession of Euryalus, he 
divided his forces into three camps, and endeavoured 
wholly to blockade Achradina. At the same time 
Crispinus still held the old camp on the hill of tho 
Olympieum. (/6. 20.) In this state of things a 
vigorous effort was made by the Carthaginians to 
raise the siege: they advanced with a large army 
under llimilco and Hippocrates, and attacked the 
camp of Crispinus; while Bomilcar, with a fleet of 
150 ships, occupied the Great Harbour, and took 
possession of the shore between tlie city and tho 
mouth of the Anapus, at tho same time that Epi¬ 
cydes made a vigorous sally from Achradina against 
the lines of Marcellus. But they were repulsed at 
all points, and though they continued for some time 
to maintain their army in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the city, it was soon attacked by a pestilence, 
arising from the marshy nature of the low grounds 
in which they were encamped, to which both Hip¬ 
pocrates and Himilco fell victims, with a great part 
of their troops. Bomilcar, also, who had quitted 
tlio port with tlie view of obtaining reinforcements 
from Carthage, never returned, and Epicydes, who 
had gone out to meet him, abandoned tlie city to its 
fate, and withdrew to Agrigentum, The defence of 
Syracuse was now entnistcd to the leaders of the 
mercenary troops, and one of these, a Spaniard 
named Mericus, betrayed his post to Marcellus, A 
botly of Roman troops was landed in the night at 
the extremity of the island, near tho foumain of 
Arethu.sa, and quickly made themselves masters of 
the whole of Ortygia; while Marcellus, having at the 
same time made a gener.il assault on Achradina, 
succeeded in carrying a portion of that quarter also. 
The remaining part of the city was now voluntarily 
Kuj.didered by the inhabitants; and Marcellus, after 
taking precautions to secure the royal treasures, and 
the houses of those citizens who had been favouiable 
to the Romans, gave up the whole city to be pillaged 
by his soldiers. Archimedes, who had contributed 
so much to the defence of the city, was accidentally 
slain in the confusion. The plunder was said to be 
enormous ; and the magnificent statues, pictures, 
and other works of art which were carried by Mar¬ 
cellus to Rome, to adorn his own triumph, are said 
to have given the first impulse to that love of Greek 
art which afterwards became so prevalent among the 
Romans, (Liv. xxv. 26—31, 40; Plut. Marc, 14 
—19 ; Diod. xxvi. Fr. 18—20.) 

From this time Syracuse sank into the oixlinary 
condition of a Roman provincial tovin; but it con¬ 
tinued to be the unquestionable capital of Sicily, and 
was the customary residence of the Roman praetors 
who were sent to goveni tho island, as well as of 
one of the two quaestors who were charged with its 
financial administration. Even in the days of Cicero 
it is spoken of by that orator as “ the greatest of 
Greek cities, and the most beautiful of all cities.’* 
(Cic. Verr. iv. 52.) Its public buildings had ap¬ 
parently suffered little, if at all, from its capture by 
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Marcellas, and were evidently still extant in the 
days of the orator, who enumerates most of them by 
name. All the four quarters of the city, the Island, 
Achradina, Tycha, and Neapolis, were still well in¬ 
habited; though as a measure of precaution no per¬ 
sons of native Syracusan extraction were permitted to 
dwell in the Island. (/6. v. 32.) But the pros¬ 
perity of Syracuse seems to have sustained a severe 
shock in the time of Sextus Pompeius, who, accord¬ 
ing to Strabo, inflicted upon it injuries, from which 
it appears never to have recovered. Such was its 
decayed condition that Augustus endeavoured to 
recruit it by sending thither a Roman colony (n. c. 
21). But the new settlers were confined to the 
Island and to the part of the city immediately 
adjoining it, forming a portion only of Achradina 
and Neapolis. (Strab. vi. p. 270; Dion Cass. liv. 7; 
Plin. iii. 8. s. 14.) It is in this part of the town 
that the amphitheatre and other edifices of Roman 
construction are still found. 

But though greatly fallen from its former splen¬ 
dour, Syracu.se continued throughout the Roman 
Km pire to be one of the most considerable cities of 
Sicily, and still finds a place in the 4th century in 
the Ordo Nobilium Urbium of Ausonius. The na¬ 
tural strength of the Island as a fortress rendered it 
always a post of the utmost importance. After the fall 
of the Western Empire, it fell with the rest of Sicily 
tinder the dominion of the Goths, but was recovered 
by Belisarius in a. d. .'535, and annexed to the do¬ 
minions of the Byzantine emperors, in whoso hands 
it continued till the 9th century, when it was finally 
wrested from them by the Arabs or Saracens. Sy¬ 
racuse was, with the single exception of Taurome- 
nium, the last place in Sicily that fell into the hands 
of those invaders: it was still a very strong fortress, 
and it was not till 878, more than fifty years after 
the Saracens first landed in the i.sland, tliat it was 
compelled to surrender, after a siege of nine montlis’ 
iluration. The inhabitants were put to the sword, 
the fortifications destroyed, and the city given up to 
tlio flumes. Nor did it ever recover from this ca¬ 
lamity, though the Island seems to have always 
continued to be inhabited. Its fortifications were 
strengthened by Cliarles V., and assumed very much 
their pre.sent appearance. The modern city, which 
is still confined to the narrow limits of the Island, 
contains about 14,000 inhabitants. But the whole 
of tlic exiMinse on the opposite side of the strait, as 
well as the broad table-land of Achradina and Epi- 
poliie, are now wholly bare and desolate, being in 
great part uncultivated as well as uninhabited. 

III. ToroGRAriiY. 

The topographical description of Syracuse as it 
existed in the days of its greatness cannot better be 
introduced than in the words of Cicero, who has 
described it in unusual detail. “ You have often 
he.krd (says he) that Syracuse was the largest of 
all Greek cities, and the most beautiful of all cities. 
And it is so indeed. For it is both strong by its 
natural situation and striking to behold, from what¬ 
ever side it is approached, whether by land or sea. 
It has two ports, as it were, enclosed within the 
buildings of the city itself, so as to combine with it 
from every point of view, which-liavo different and 
separate entrances, but ai'e united and conjoined 
together at the opposite extremity. The junction 
of these separates fix^m the mainland the part of 
the town which is called the Inland, but this is re¬ 
united to the continent by a bridge across the nar- 
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row strait which divides them. So great is the city 
that it may be said to consist of four cities, all of 
them of very large size; one of which is that which 
I have already mentioned, the Island, which is sur¬ 
rounded by the two ports, while it projects towards 
the mouth and entrance of each of them. In it is 
the palace of king Hieron, which is now the cus¬ 
tomary residence of our praetors. It contain.s, also, 
several sacred edifices, but two in particular, which 
far surpass the others, one a temple of Diana, the 
other of Minerva, which before the arrival of Verres 
was most highly adorned. At the extremity of this 
island is a fountain of fresh water, which bears the 
name of Arethusa, of incredible magnitude, and full 
of fish: this would be wholly overflowed and coverc«l 
by the waves were it not separated from the sea by 
a strongly-built barrier of stone. The second city 
at Syracuse is that which is called Achradina, which 
contains a forum of very large size, beautiful por¬ 
ticoes, a most higlily ornamented Prytaneum, a 
spacious Curia, and a magnificent temple of Jupiter 
Olympius; not to speak of tlio other parts of tlio 
city, which are occupied by private buildings, being 
divided by one broad street through its whole length, 
and many cross streets. The third city is that 
which is called Tycha, because it contained a very 
ancient temple of Fortune; in this is a very spa¬ 
cious gymnasium, as well as many sacred edifices, 
and it is the quarter of the town which is the most 
thickly inhabited. The fourth city is that whicli, 
because it was the last built, is named Neapolis: at 
the top of which is a theatre of vast size; besides 
this it contains two splendid temples, one of Ceres, 
the other of Libera, and a statue of A})ollo, which is 
known by the name of IVnienitcs, of great beauty 
and very large .size, which Verres would not have 
hesitated to carry off if he had been able to remove 
it.” (Cic. Verr. iv. 52, 53.) 

Cicero hero di.stinctly describes the four quarters 
of Syracuse, which were commonly compared to four 
separate cities; and it appears that Diodoru.s gave 
the same account. (Diod. xxvi. 19, ed. Didot.) In 
later times, also, we find it alluded to as ‘‘the qua¬ 
druple city ” (“ quadruplices Syracusae,” Auson. 6V. 
Urh, 11). Others, however, enumerated five quar¬ 
tern, as Strabo tells us that it was formerly com¬ 
posed of five cities (vtvrdTroKis rb ira\ai6y, 
Strab. V. p. 270), probably because the heights of 
Epipolae towards the castle of Euryalus were at one 
time inhabited, and were reckoned as a fifth town. 
But we have no distinct statement to this effect. 
The several quarters of the city must now be con¬ 
sidered separately. 

1. Oktygia (’ Oprvyia , Find., Diod., Strab., 
&c.), more commonly known simply as “the Island” 
(v yrjcroSf Thuc., &c., and in the Doric dialect 
No<ros; hence Livy calls it Nasus, while Cicero 
uses the Latin In.sula), was the original seat of the 
colony, and continued throughout the flourishing 
period of the city to be as it were the citadel or 
Acropolis of Syracuse, though, unlike most cita¬ 
dels, it lay lower than the rest of the city, its 
strength as a fortress being derived from its insular 
position. It is about a mile in length, by less than 
half a mile in breadth, and of small elevation, though 
composed wholly of rock, and rising pcrceftibly in 
the centre. There is no doubt that it was originally 
an island, naturally separated from the mainlai^, 
though in the time of Thucydides it was united 
with it (Time. vi. 3); probably, however, this was 
merely effected by an artificial mole or causeway, 
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for the purpose of facilitating the communication 
with “ the outer city,” as that on the mainland was 
then called. At a later period it was again severed 
from the land, probably by the elder Dionysius, when 
he constructed his great docks in the two ports. 
It was, however, undoubtedly always connected with 
the mainland by a bridge, or series of bridges, as it 
is at the present day. The citadel or castle, con¬ 
structed by Dionysius, stood within the island, but 
immediately fronting the mainland, and closely ad¬ 
joining the docks or navalia in the Lesser Port. 
Its front towards the mainland, which appears to 
have been strongly fortified, was known as the Pen- 
tapyla (tA ir€ind7rv\a, Plut. Dion. 29); and this 
seems to have looked directly upon the Agora or 
Forum, which we know to have been situated on the 
mainland. It is therefore clear that the citadel must 
have occupied nearly the same position with the 
modern fortifications which form the defence of Sy¬ 
racuse on the land side. These were constructed 
in the reign of Charles V., when the isthmus by 
which Ortygia had been reunited to the mainland 
was cut through, as well as a Roman aqueduct de¬ 
signed to supply this quarter of the city with water, 
constructed, as it appeared from an inscription, by 
the emperor Claudius. (Fazell. Sic. iv. i. p. 169.) 

Ortygia was considered from an early time as 
consecrated to Artemis or Diana (Diod. v. 3), 
whence Pindar terms it “ the couch of Artemis,” 
and “ the sister of Delos ” (hi/xviop ’ApT€M«5oy, 
AdKov Ka<riypdra^ Nem. i. 3). Hence, as we learn 
from Cicero (/. c.), one of the principal edifices in 
the island was a temple of Diana. Some remains 
of this are supposed to be still extant in the NE. 
corner of the modern city, where two columns, with 
a poitiun of their architrave, of the Doric order, are 
built into the walls of a private house. From the 
style and character of these it is evident that the 
edifice was one of very remote antiquity. Much 
more considerable remains are extant of the other 
temple, noticed by the orator in the same passage— 
that of Minerva. This was one of the most mag¬ 
nificent in Sicily. Its doors, composed of gold and 
ivory, and conspicuous for their beautiful workman¬ 
ship, were celebrated throughout the Grecian world; 
while the interior was adorned with numerous paint¬ 
ings, atnong which a scries representing one of the 
battles of Agathocles was especially celebrated. All 
tliese works of art, which had been spared by the 
generosity of Marcellus, were carried off by the in 
satiable Verres. (Cic. Verr. iv. 55, 56.) On the 
summit of the temple was a shield, which served as 
a landmark to sailors quitting or approaching the 
port. (Polemoii, ap. A then. xi. p. 462.) There 
can be no doubt that this temple, which must have 
stood on the highest point of the island, is tlie same 
which has been converted into the modern cathedral 
or church of Sta Maria delle Colonne. The co¬ 
lumns of the sides, fourteen in number, are still per¬ 
fect, though built into the walls of the church; but 
the portico and fagade were destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake. It was of the Doric order, and its dimen¬ 
sions (185 feet in length by 75 in breadth), which 
nearly approach those of the great temple of Nep¬ 
tune at Faestum, show that it must have belonged 
to the first class of ancient edifices of this descrip¬ 
tion. The style of the architectural details and 
proportions of the columns would render it probable 
that this temple may be referred to the sixth cen¬ 
tury B. c., thus confirming an incidental notice of 
Diodorus (viii. Fr. 9), from which it would ap- 
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peai- that it was built under the government of the 
Geomori, and therefore certainly prior to the des¬ 
potism of Gelon. No other ancient remains are now 
!xtant in the island of Ortygia; but the celebrated 
fountain of Arethusa is still visible, as described by 
Cicero, near the southern extremity of the island, on 
its western shore. It is still a very copious source, 
but scarcely answering to the accounts of its mag¬ 
nitude in ancient times; and it is probable that it 
has been disturbed and its supply diminished by 
earthquakes, which have repeatedly afflicted the 
modem town of Syracuse. 

At the extreme point of the island, and outside 
the ancient walls, probably on the spot where the 
castle built by John Maniaces now stands, was situ¬ 
ated a temple of the Olympian Juno, with an altar 
from which it was the custom for departing sailors 
to take a cup with certain offerings, which they flung 
iitothe sea when tliey lost sight of the shield on the 
temple of Minerva (Polemon, ap. A then. l.c.). Of 
the other edifices in the island the most remarkable 
were the llexccontaclinua (of/coy 6 'E^riKovrdKMvos 
Ka\ovp.€vos, Diod. xvi. 86), built, or at least finished, 
by Agathocles, but the purpose and nature of wliich 
are uncertain ; the public granaries, a building of so 
massive and lofty a construction as to serve the pur¬ 
poses of a fortress (Liv. xxiv. 21); and the palace 
of king Hieron, which was afterwards made the resi¬ 
dence of the Roman praetors (Cic. Ver)\ iv. 52). 
The site of this is uncertain : the palace of Diony¬ 
sius, which had been situated in the citadel con¬ 
structed by him, was destroyed together with that 
fortress by Timoleon, and a building for the courts 
of justice erected on the site. Hence it is probable 
that Ilieron, who was always desirous to court popu¬ 
larity, would avoid establishiiig himself anew upon 
the same site. No trace now remains of the ancient 
walls or works on this side of the island, which 
have been wholly covered and concealed by the mo¬ 
dern fortifications. The remains of a tower are, 
however, visible on a shoal or rock near the N. angle 
of the modern city, which are probably those of one 
of the towers built by Agathocles to guard the en¬ 
trance of the Lesser Harbour, or Fortus Lacceius 
(Diod. xvi. 83); but no traces have been discovered 
of the corresponding tower on the other side. 

2 . Aciikadina (’AxpaS^vr;, Diod., and this .seems 
to be the more correct form of the name, though it is 
frequently written Acradina; both Livy and Cicero, 
however, give Achradina), or “ the outer city,” as it 
is termed by Thucydides, w^as the most important 
and extensive of the quarters of Syracuse. It con¬ 
sisted of two portions, comprising the eastern part 
of the great triangular plateau already described, 
which extended from the angle of Epipolae to the 
sea, as well as the lower and more level space which 
extends from the foot of this table-land to the Great 
Harbour, and borders on the marshes of Lysimcleia. 
This level plain, which is immediately opposite to 
the island of Ortygia, is not, like the tract beyond it 
extending to the Anapus, low and marshy ground, 
but has a rocky soil, of the same limestone with the 
tabl^-land above, of which it is as it were a lower 
step. Hence the city, as soon as it extended itself 
beyond the limits of the island, spread at once over 
this area ; but not content with this, the inhabitants 
occupied the part of the table-land above it nearest 
the sea, which, as already mentioned in the general 
description, is j>artly separated by a cross valley or 
depression from the upper part of the plateau, or the 
heights of Epipolae. Hence this part of the city 
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was of considerable natural strength, and seems to 
have been early fortified by a wall. It is not im¬ 
probable that, in the first instance, the name of 
Achradina was given exclusively to the heights *, 
and that these, as well as the island, had originally 
their own separate defences ; hut as the city spread 
itself out in the plain below, this must also have 
been protected by an outer wall on the side towards 
the marshes. It has indeed been supposed (Crete’s 
Greece, vol. vii. p. 556) that no defence existed on 
this side till the time of the Athenian expedition, 
when the Syracusans, for the first time, surrounded 
the suburb of Temenitis with a wall; but no men¬ 
tion is found in Thucydides of so important a fact 
as (lie construction of this new line of defence down 
to the Great Harbour, and it seems impossible to 
believe that this part of the city should so long 
liave remained unprotected.! It is probable indeed 
(tliough not certain) that the Agora was already in 
tills part of the city, as we know it to have been in 
later times ; and it is highly improbable tliat so im¬ 
portant a part of the city would have been placed in 
an unfortified suburb. Rut still more necessary 
would be some such defence for the protection of the 
naval arsenals or dockyards in the inner bight of the 
Great Harbour, which certainly existed before the 
Athenian invasion. It seems, therefore, far more 
natural to suppose that, though the separate defences 
of Ortygia and the heights of Achradina (Diod. xi. 
67, 73) were not destroyed, the two were from an 
early period, probably from the reign of Colon, 
united by a common line of defence, wliich ran down 
from the heights to some point near that where the 
island of Ortygia most closely adjoined the main¬ 
land. 'I’lio existence of such a boundary wall from 
the time of tlio Athenian War is certain ; and there 
seems little doubt that the name of Achradina, sup¬ 
posing it to have originally belonged to the heights 
or tabic-land, soon came to be extended to tJio lower 
area also. Thus Diodorus describes Dionysius on his 
return from Gelu as arriving at tlie gale of Achra¬ 
dina, w'here tlie outer gate of the city is certainly 
meant. (Diod. xiii. 113.) It is probable that this 
gate, which was that leading to Gela, is the same as 
the one called by Cicero the Portae Agragianae, 
immediately outside of which he had discovered the 
tomb of Archimedes. (Cic. Tusc. Qiuiest. v. 23.) 
But its situation cannot bo determined ; no distinct 
traces of the ancient walls remain on this side of 
Syracuse, and we know not how they may have been 
modified when the suburb of Neapolis was included 
in the city. It is probable, however, that the wall 
(as suggested by Col. Leake) ran from the brow of 
the hill ]iear the amphitheatre in a direct line to the 
Great Harbour. 

♦ These still abound in the wild pear-trees (axpd^ 
Zes), from which the name, as suggested by Leake, 
was probably derived. 

f The argument against this, urged by Cavallari, 
and derived from the existence of numerous tombs, 
especially the great necropolis of the catacombs, in 
this part of the city, which, as he contends, must 
have been without the walls, would prove too much, 
t\s it is certain that these tombs were ultimately in¬ 
cluded in the city; and if the ordinary custom of 
the Greeks was deviated from at all, it may have 
been so at an earlier period. In fact we know that 
in other cases also, as at Agrigentum and Tarentum, 
the custom was violated, and persons habitually 
buried within the walls. 
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Of the buildings noticed by Cicero as still adoi’ning 
Achradina in his day there are scarcely any vestiges ; 
but the greater part of them were certainly situated 
in the lower quarter, nearest to the island and the 
two ports. The Forum or Agora was apparently 
directly opposite to the Pentapyla or fortified entrance 
of the island ; it was surrounded with porticoes by 
the elder Dionysius (Diod. xiv. 7), which are obviously 
those alluded to by Cicero (“ pulcherrimae porticus,” 
Verr. iv. 53). The temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
noticed by the orator, also adjoined the Agora; it was 
built by Hieron II. (Diod. xvi. 83), and must not be 
confounded with the more celebrated temple of tlie 
same divinity on a hill at some distance from the 
city. The prytaneurn, W’hich was most richly adorned, 
and among its cliief oniaments possessed a celebrated 
statue of Sappho, which fell a prey to the cupidity 
of Verres (Cic. Verr. iv. 53, 57), was probably also 
situated in the neighbourhood of the Agora; as was 
certainly the Timoleonteurn, or monument erected to 
the memory of Timolcon. (Pint. Timol. 39.) Tlio 
splendid sepulchral monument wliich had been erected 
by the younger Dionysius in memory of his fatlier, 
but was destroyed after his own expulsion, seems to 
have stood in front of the Pentapyla, opposite the 
entninco of the citadel. (Diod. xv. 74.) A single 
column is still standing on this site, and the bases of 
a few others have been discovered, but it is uncertain 
to what edifice they belonged. The only other ruins 
now visible in this quarter of the city are some re¬ 
mains of Roman baths of little importance. But 
beneath the surface of the soil tliere exist extensive 
catacombs, constituting a complete necropolis : these 
tombs, as in most similar cases, are prolwibly the 
work of successive ages, and can hardly be referred 
to any particular period. There exist, also, at two 
points on the slope of the hill of Achradina, extensive 
quarries hewn in the rock, similar to those found in 
Neapolis near tlio theatre, of which we shall presently 
speak. 

Trace.s of the ancient walls of Achradina, crowning 
the low dills which bound it towards the sea, may 
be found from distance to distance along the whole 
lino extending from the quarries of the Cappuccini 
round to the little bay or cove of Sta Pancigia at the 
NW. angle of tho plateau. Recent researclies have 
also discovered the line of the we.stern wall of Achra¬ 
dina, which appears to have run nearly in a straight 
line from the cove of Sta Panayia, to the steep and 
narrow pass or hollow way that leads up from the 
lower quarter to tho heights above, thus taking ad¬ 
vantage of the partial depression or valley already 
noticed. The cove of^^a Panagia may perhaps be 
the PoKTUS Tkogiliokum of Livy (xxv. 23), 
though the similar cove of tho Scah, Greca^ about 
half a mile further \V., would seem to have the better 
claim to that designation. The name is evidently 
the same with that of Trogilus, mentioned by Thu¬ 
cydides os tho point on the N. side of the heights 
towards which tho Athenians directed their lines of 
circuinvallation, but without succeeding in reaching 
it. (Thuc. vi. 99, vii. 2.) 

3. Tycha (Tvx>?), so called, as we are told by 
Cicero, from its containing an ancient and celebrated 
temple of Fortune, was situated on the plateau or 
table-land W. ot Achradina, and adjoining the 
northern face of the cliffs looking towards Megara. 
Though it became one of the most populous quarters 
of Syracuse, do trace of its existence is found at the 
period of the Athenian siege ; and it may fairly be 
assumed that there was as yet no considerable 
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suburb on the site, which must otherwise have ma¬ 
terially interfered with the Athenian lines of cir- 
cumvallation, while the Syracusans would naturally 
have attempted to protect it, as they did that of 
Temenitis, by a special outwork. Yet it is remark¬ 
able that Diodorus notices the name, and even 
speaks of it as a distinct quarter of the city, as 
early as B. c. 466, during the troubles which led 
to the expulsion of Thrasybulus (Diod. xi. 68). It 
is difficult to reconcile this with the entire silence of 
Thucydides. Tycha probably grew up after the 
great wall erected by Dionysius along the northern 
edge of the plateau had completely secured it from 
attack. Its position is clearly shown by the state¬ 
ment of Livy, that Marcellus, after he had forced 
the Hexapylum and scaled the heights, established 
his camp between Tycha and Neapolis, with the view 
of carrying on his assaults upon Achradina. (Liv. 
XXV. 25.) It is evident therefore that the two 
quarters were not contiguous, but tliat a consider¬ 
able extent of I lie table-land W. of Achradina was 
still unoccupied. 

4. Neapolis (Nfawo^is), or the New City, 
was, ns its name implied, the last quarter of Syracuse 
which was inhabited, though, as is often the case, 
the New Town seems to have eventually grown up 
into one of the mo.st splendid portions of the city. 
It may, however, well be doubted whether it waa 
in fact more recent than Tycha ; at least it appears 
that some portion of Neapolis was already inhabited 
at the time of the Athenian invasion, when, as 
already mentioned, we have no trace of the existence 
of a suburb at Tycha. But there was then already 
a suburb called Temenitis, which had grown up 
around the sanctuary of Apollo Teinenites. The 
statue of Apollo, who was worshipped under this 
name, stood as we learn from Cicero, within the 
precincts of the quarter subsequently called Neapolis; 
it was placed, as we may infer from Thucydides, on 
the height above the theatre (which he calls Anpa 
T€/j,fviTis), forming a part of the table-land, and 
probably not far from the southern escarpment of 
the plateau. A suburb had apparently grown up 
around it, which wjis surrounded by tlie Syracusans 
with a wall just before the commencement of the 
siege, and this outwork bears a conspicuous part in 
the operations that followed. (Thuc. vi. 75). But this 
extension of the fortifications does not appear to 
have been permanent, for we find in u.c. 396 the 
temples of Ceres and the Cora, which also stood on the 
heights not far from the statue of Apollo, described 
as situated in a suburb of Achradina, which was 
taken and the temples plundered by the Carthaginian 
general Himilco. (Diod. xiv. 63.) The name of 
Neapolis (^ Nta ttSKis) is indeed already mentioned 
some years before (Id. xiv. 9), and it appears pro¬ 
bable therefore that the city had already begun to 
extend itself over this quarter, though it as yet formed 
only an unfortified suburb. In the time of Cicero, 
as is evident from his description, as well as from 
existing remains, Neapolis had spread itself over the 
wliole of the southern slope of the table-land, which 
here forms a kind of second step or underfall, rising 
considei-ably above the low grounds beneath, though 
still separated from the heights of Temenitis by a 
second line of cliff or abrupt declivity. The name 
of Temenitis for the district on the height seems to 
liave been lost, or merged in that of Neapolis, which 
was gradually applied to the whole of this quarter 
of the city. But the name was retained by the ad¬ 
joining gate, which was called the Temenitid Gate 
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(Plut Dion. 29, where there seems no doubt that 
we should read TefieviriSas for Mei'lnSay), and seems 
to have been one of the principal entrances to the 
city. 

Of the buildings described by Cicero as existing 
in Neapolis, the only one still extant is the theatre, 
which he justly extols for its large size (“Iheatrum 
maximum,” Verr. iv. 53). Diodorus also alludes 
to it as the largest in Sicily (xvi. 83), a remark 
which is fully borne out by the existing remains. 
It is not less than 440 feet in diameter, and ap¬ 
pears to have had sixty rows of seats, so that it 
could have accommodated no less than 24,000 
persons. The lower rows of seats were covered with 
slabs of white marble, and the several cunei are 
marked by inscriptions in large letters, bearing the 
name of king Hieron, of two queens, Philistis and 
Nereis, both of them historically unknown, and of 
two deities, the Olympian Zeus and Hercules, with 
the epithet of Eb(ppc*>u. The.se inscription.s evidently 
belong to the time of Hieron II., who probably deco¬ 
rated and adorned this theatre, but the edifice itself 
is certainly referable to a much earlier period, pro¬ 
bably as early as the reign of the elder Hieron. It 
was used not merely for theatrical exhibitions, but 
for the assemblies the people, which are repeatedly 
alluded to as being held in it (Diod. xiii. 94; Plut. 
Dion. 38, Timol. 34, 38, &c.), as was frequently 
the case in other cities of Greece. The theatre, as 
originally constructed, must have been outside the 
walls of the city, but this was not an unusual ar¬ 
rangement. 

Near the theatre have been discovered the re¬ 
mains of another monument, expressly mentioned by 
Diodorus as constructed by king Hieron in that 
situation, an altar raised on steps and a platform 
not less than 640 feet in length by 60 in breadth 
(Diwl. xiv. 83). A little lower down are the re¬ 
mains of an amphitheatre, a structure which un¬ 
doubtedly belongs to the Roman colony, and was 
probably constructed soon after its establishment by 
Augustus, as we find incidental mention of gladia¬ 
torial exhibitions taking place theie in the reigns 
of Tiberius and Nero (Tac. Ann. xiii. 49; Val. Max. 
i. 7. § 8). It was of considerable size, the arena, 
which is the only part of which the dimensions can 
be distinctly traced, being somewhat larger than tliat 
of Verona. No trace.s have been discovered of the 
temples of Ceres and Libera or Proserpine on the 
Iieight above : the colossal statue of Apollo Teme- 
nites had apparently no temple in connection with 
it, though it had of course its altar, as well as its 
sacred enclosure or reiJLfvos. The statue itself, 
which Verres was unable to remove on account of 
its large size, was afterwards transported to Rome 
by Tiberius (Suet. Tib. 74). 

Immediately adjoining the theatre are extensive 
quarries, similar in character to those already men¬ 
tioned in the cliffs of Achradina. The quanies of 
Syracuse (Latomiae or Lautumiae) are indeed fre¬ 
quently mentioned by ancient authors, and especially 
noticed by Cicero among the most remarkable objects 
in the city. (Cic. Verr. v. 27; Aelian, V. JI, xii, 
44.) There can be no doubt that they were ori¬ 
ginally designed merely as quarries for the extraction 
of the soft limestone of which the whole table-land 
consists, and which makes an excellent building 
stone; but from the manner in which they were 
worked, being sunk to a considerable depth, without 
any outlet on a level, they were found places of such 
security, that from an early period they were em- 
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ployed as prisons. Thus, after the Athenian expe¬ 
dition, the whole number of the captives, more than 
7000 in number, were confined in these quarries 
(Thuc.vii. 86,87; Diod. xiii. 33); and they continued 
to be used for the same purpose under successive 
despots and tyrants. In the days of Cicero they 
were used as a general prison for criminals from all 
parts of Sicily. (Cic. Verr, v. 27.) The orator 
in one passage speaks of them as constructed ex¬ 
pressly for a prison by the tyrant Dionysius (/6.55), 
which is a palpable mistake if it refers to the Lau* 
tumiae in general, though it is not unlikely that the 
despot may have made some special additions to them 
with that view. But there is certainly no authority 
for the popular tradition which has given the name 
of tlie Ear of Dionysius to a peculiar excavation of 
singular form in the part of the quarries nearest to 
the theatre. This notion, like many similar ones 
now become traditional, is derived only from the 
suggestion of a man of letters of the 16th century. 

5. EriPoi.AK (’ETrlTToAai), was the name ori¬ 
ginally given to the upper part of the table-land 
which, as already described, slopes gradually from 
its highest point towards the sea. Its form is that 
of a tolerably regular triangle, having its vertex at 
Euryalus, and its base formed by the western wall 
of Achradina. The name is always used by Thu¬ 
cydides in this sense, as including the whole upper 
part of the plateau, and was doubtless so employed 
as long as the space was uninhabited; but as the 
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suburbs of Tycha and Temenitis gradually spread 
themselves over a considerable part of the heights, 
the name of Epipolae came to be applied in a more re¬ 
stricted sense to that portion only which was nearest 
to the vertex of the triangle. It is generally as¬ 
sumed that there subsequently arose a considerable 
town near this angle of the walls, and that this is 
the fifth quarter of the city alluded to by Strabo 
and those who spoke of Syracuse as a Pentapolis or 
aggregate of^ve cities. But there is no allusion to 
it as such in the passage of Cicero already quoted, 
or in the description of the capture of Syracuse by 
Marcellus ; and it seems very doubtful whether 
there was ever any considerable population at this 
remote point. No vestiges of any ancient buildings 
remain within the walls; but the line of these may 
be distinctly traced along the top of the cliffs which 
bound the table-land both towards the N. and the 
S.; in many places two or three courses of the 
masonry remain; but the most important ruins are 
those at the angle or vertex of the triangle, where a 
spot named Mongibellisi is still crowned by the 
ruins of the ancient castle or fort of Euryalus 
(EvpuijAos, Time., but the Doric form was Eopd- 
a\o5, which was adopted by the Romans). Tlio 
ruins in question afford one of the best examples 
extant of an ancient fortress or castle, designed at 
once to .serve as a species of citadel and to secure 
the approach to Epipolae from this quarter. Tho 
annexed plan will give a good idea of its general 
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form and arrangement. The main entrance to the 
city was by a double gate (A.), fianked on both 
sides by walls and towers, with a smaller postern or 
sally-port a little to tho right of it. The fortress 
itself was an irregular quadrangle, projecting about 
200 yards beyond the approach to the gate, and 
fortified by strong towers of solid masonry with a 
deep ditch cut in the rock in front of it, to which a 
number of subterraneous passages gave access from 
within. These passages communicating with the 
fort above by narrow openings and stairs, were evi¬ 
dently designed to facilitate the sallies of the be¬ 
sieged without exposing the fortress itself to peril. 
As the whole arrangement is an unique specimen of 
ancient fortification a view is added of the external, 
or N. front of the fort, with the subterranean 
openings. 

There can Imj no doubt that the fortress at Mon- 


gibellisi is the one anciently known as Euryalus- 
This clearly appears from the mention of that fort 
at the time of the siege of Syracuse by Marcellus, 
as one capable of being held by a separate garrison 
after the capture of the outer walls of Epipolae, 
and threatening the army of Marcellus in the rear, 
if he proceeded to attack Achradina. (Liv. xxv. 
25, 26.) Euryalus is also mentioned by Thucydides 
at the time of the Athenian expedition, when it was 
still unfortified, as the point which afforded a ready 
ascent to the heights of Epipolae (Thuc. vi. 99, 
vii. 2); and it must indeed hare always been, in a 
military point of view, the key of the whole position. 
Hence, the great care with which it was fortified 
after the occupation of Epipolae by the Athenians 
had shown the paramount importance of that po¬ 
sition in case of a siege. The existing fortifications 
may, indeed, be in part the work of Hieron II. (as 
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supposed by Col. Leake); but it is certain that a I the importance of this was suflSciently shown in the 
strong fort was erected there by Dionysius I.*, and | reign of Agathocles, when the attack of Hamilcar 
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was repulsed by means of a strong garrison posted 
at Euryalus, who attacked his army in flank, while 
advancing to the attack of Epipolae. (Diod. xx. 29.) 

Some writers on the topography of Syracu.se have 
supposed the fortress of Moiujibellisi to be the 
ancient Uexapylum, and that Euryalus occupied tho 
site of Belvedere, a knoll or hill on tho ridge which 
is continued from Monyibellisi inland, and forms a 
communication with the table-land of tho interior. 
Rut the liill of Belvedere, which is a mile distant 
from Monyihellisi, thougli somewhat more elevated 
tlian the latter point, is connected with it only by a 
narrow ridge, and is altogether too far from the 
table-land of Epipolae to have been of any import¬ 
ance in connection with it; wliile the heights of 
Mowjihellisi, as already observed, form the true key 
of that position, ftloreovcr, all the pas.sages that 
relate to Hexapylum, when attentively considered, 
point to its position on the N, front of the heights, 
looking towards Megara and Thapsus; and Colonel 
Leake has satisfactorily shown that it was a fort 
constructed for the defence of the main approach 
to Syracuse on this side; a road which tljcn, as 
now, ascended the heights at a point a short distance 
VV. of tlie Scala Greca, where a depression or break 
in the line of clilfs affords a natural approach. 
(Leake, Note^ on Syractise, pp. 258, 342, &c.) 
The gate at Hexapylum thus led, in the first in¬ 
stance, into tlje suburb or quarter of Tycha, a 
circumstance completely in accordance with, if not 
necessarily required by, a passage in Livy (xxiv. 
21), where the two are mentioned in close con¬ 
nection. 

It is more difficult to determine the exact position 
of Labdalum, where the Athenians erected a fort 
uuring the siege of Syracuse. The name is not 
subsequently mentioned in history, so tliat we have 
no knowledge of its relation to the fortifications as 
they existed in later times ; and our only clue to its 
position is the description of Thucydides, that it 
stood “ on the summit of the cliffs of Epipolae, look¬ 
ing towards Megara.” It was probably situated (as 
placed by Gbller and Mr. Grote) on the point of 
those heights which forms a slightly projecting 


* This must have been the fort on Epipolae 
taken by Dion, which was then evidently held by a 
separate garrison. (Plut. Dion. 29.) 


angle near tho farmhouse now called Targia. Its 
purpose was, doubtless, to secure the communications 
of the Athenians with their fleet which lay at 
Thapsus, as well as with the landing-place at 
Leon. 

It was not till tho reign of the elder Dionysius 
(as we have already seen) that the heights of 
Epipolae were included wdthin the walls or forti¬ 
fications of Syracuse. Nor are wo to suppose tljat 
even after that time they became peopled like the 
rest of the city. The object of tlie walls then 
erected was merely to secure the heights against 
military occupation by an enemy. For that purpose 
he in b. c. 402 constructed a lino of wall 30 stadia 
in length, fortified with numerous towers, and ex¬ 
tending along the whole N. front of the plateau, 
from the NW. angle of Achradina to the hill of 
Euryalus. (Diod. xiv. 18.) The latter point must 
at the same time have been occupied with a strong 
fort. The north side of Epipolae was thus securely 
guarded; but it is singular that we hear of no 
similar defence for the S. side. There is no doubt 
that this was ultimately protected by a wall of the 
same character, as the remains of it may be traced all 
around the edge of the plateau ; but the period of its 
construction is uncertain. The portion of the cliffs 
extending from Euryalus to Neapolis may have been 
thought sufficiently strong by nature ; but this was 
not the case with the slope towards Neapolis, which 
was easily accessible. Yet this appears to have 
continued the weakest side of the city, as in b. c. 
396 Himilco was able to plunder the temples in the 
suburb of Temenitis with apparently little difficulty. 
At a later period, however, it is certain from exist¬ 
ing remains, that not only was there a line of forti¬ 
fications carried along the upper escarpment as far 
as Neapolis, but an outer line of walls was carried 
round that suburb, which was now included for all 
purposes as part of the city. Strabo reckons the 
whole circuit of the walls of Syracuse, including the 
fortifications of Epipolae, at 180 stadia (Strab. vi. 
p. 270); but this statement exceeds the truth, tlie 
actual circuit being about 14 English miles, or 122 
stadia, (Leake, p. 279.) 

It only remains to notice briefly the different 
localities in the immediate neighbourhood of Syra¬ 
cuse, which are noticed by ancient writers in con¬ 
nection with that city. Of these tho most important 
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is the Olympikum, or Temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
“which stood, as already mentioned, on a height, 
facing the southern front of Epipolae and Neapolis, 
from which it was about a mile and a half distant 
(Liv. xxiv. 33), the interval being occupied by the 
marshy plain on the banks of the Anapus. Tlie 
sanctuary seems to have early attained great cele¬ 
brity ; even at the time of the Athenian expe¬ 
dition there had already grown up around it a small 
town, which was known as Polichne 
Diod.), or the Little City. The military importance 
of the post, as commanding the bridge over the 
Anapus and the road to Hclorus, as well as over¬ 
looking the marshes, the Great Harbour, and the 
lower part of the city, caused the Syracusans to 
fortify and secure it with a garrison before the ar¬ 
rival of the Athenians. (Thuc. vi. 75.) For the 
same retison it was occupied by all subsequent in¬ 
vaders who threatened Syracuse; by Himilco iu b.c. 
396, by Hamilcar in b. c. 309, and by Marcellus 
in B.c. 214. The remains of the temple are still 
visible: in the days of Cluverius, indeed, seven co¬ 
lumns were still standing, with a considerable part 
of the substructure (Cluver. Sicil. p. 179), but now 
only two remain, and those have lost their capitals. 
They are of an ancient stylo, and belong probably to 
the original temple, which appears to have been 
built by the Geomori as early as the 6th century 
B. C. 

The adjoining promontory of Pleinmyrium doe.s 
not appear to have been ever inhabited, though it 
presents a table-land of considerable height, nor 
was it ever permanently fortified. It is evident 
also, from the account of the operations of successive 
Carthaginian fleets, as well as that of the Athenians, 
that the Syracusans had not attempted to occupy, 
or even to guard with forts, the more distant parts 
of the Great Harbour, though the docks or arsenal, 
which were situated in the inner bight or recess of 
the bay, between Ortygia and the lower part of 
Achradina, were strongly fortified. The southern 
bight of the bay, which forms an inner bay or gulf, 
now known as the bay of Sta Maddalena, is evidently 
that noticed both during the Athenian siege and 
that by the Carthaginians as the gulf of Dascon. 
(Ad(r/c£wv, Thuc. vi. 66; Diod. xiii. 13, xiv. 72.) 
'I’lio fort erected by the Athenians for the protection 
of their fleet apparently stood on the adjacent height, 
which is connected with that of the Olympieum. 

Almost immediately at the foot of the Olympieum 
was the ancient bridge across the Anapus, some re¬ 
mains of which may still be seen, as well as of the 
ancient road which led from it towards Helorus, 
memorable on account of the disastrous retreat of 
the Athenians. They did not, however, on that 
occ.asion cross the bridge, but after a fruitless at¬ 
tempt to penetrate into the interior by following the 
valley of the Anapus, struck across into the He- 
lorine Way, which they rejoined some di.stance be¬ 
yond the Olympieum. Not far from the bridge over 
the Anapus stood the monument of Gelon and his 
wife Demarete, a sumptuous structure, where the 
Syracusans were in the habit of paying heroic 
honours to their great ruler. It w’as adorned with 
nine towers of a very massive construction; but the 
monument itself was destroyed by Himilco, when 
he encamped at the adjacent Olympieum, and the 
towers were afterwards demolished by Agathocles. 
(Ditxl. xi. 38, xiv. 63.) 

About a mile and a half SW. of the Olympieum is 
the fountain of Cyane, a copious and cleai‘ stream 
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rising in the midst of a marsh: the sanctuary of the 
nymph to whom it was consecrated (rb Kvdvrjs 
Up6v, Diod.), must have stood on the heights above, 
as we are told that Dionysius led his troops round to 
this spot with a view to attack the Carthaginian 
camp at the Olympieum (Diod. xiv. 72); and the 
marsh itself must always have been impassable for 
troop.s. Some ruins on the slope of the hill to the 
W. of the source are probably those of the temple in 
question. [Cyane.J The fountain of Cyane is 
now called La Pisma: near it is another smaller 
source called Pismotta, and a third, known as // 
Cefalino, rises between the Cyane and the Anapus. 
The number of these fountains of clear water, pro¬ 
ceeding no doubt from distant sources among the 
limestone hills, is characteristic of the neighbour¬ 
hood of Syracuse, and is noticed by Pliny, who 
mentions the names of four other noted sources be¬ 
sides the Cyane and the more celebrated Arethusa. 
These he calls Temenitis, Archidemia, Magaea, and 
Milichia, but they cannot be now identified. (Plin. 
iii. 8. 8. 14.) None of these springs ,however, w^as 
well adapted to supply the city itself with water, 
and hence an aqueduct was in early times carried 
along the heights from the interior. The existence 
of this is already noticed at the time of the Athe¬ 
nian siege (Thuc. vi. 100); and the channel, which 
is in great part subterraneou-s, is still visible at the 
pre.sent day, and conveys a stream sufficient to turn 
a mill situated on the steps of the great theatre. 

A few localities remain to be noticed to the N. of 
Syracuse, which, though not included in the city, 
are repeatedly alluded to in its history. Leon, tho 
si)ot where the Athenians first landed at the com¬ 
mencement of the siege (Thuc. vi. 97), and where 
Marcellus established his winter quarters when he 
found himself unable to carry tlie city by assault 
(Liv. xxiv. 39), is prob.Hbly the little cove or bay 
about 2 miles N. of the Scala Greca: this is not 
more than a mile from tho neare.st point of Epipolae, 
which would agree with the statement of Thucy¬ 
dides, who calls it 6 or 7 stadia from thence; Livy, 
on the contrary, says it was 5 miles from Uexapy- 
lum, but this must certainly be a mistake. About 
3 miles further N. is the promontory of TiiAPSira 
(Jl 0dv|/os, now called Maynisi)^ a low but rocky 
peninsula, united to the mainland by a sandy isth¬ 
mus, so that it formed a tolerably secure port on its 
S. side. On this account it was selected, in tho 
first instance, by the Athenians for their naval camp 
and the station of their fleet, previous to their taking 
possession of the Great Harbour. (Thuc. vi. 97.) 
It had been one of the first points on the Sicilian 
coast occupied by Greek colonists, but these speedily 
removed to Megara (Thuc. vi. 4); and the site 
seems to have subsequently always remained unin¬ 
habited, at least there was never a town upon it. 
It was a low promontory, whence Virgil appro¬ 
priately calls it ‘ Thapsus jacens.” (Virg. Aen. 
iii. 689; Ovid, Fast. iv. 477.) About a mile in¬ 
land, and directly opposite to the entrance of the 
isthmus, are the remains of an ancient monument of 
large size, built of massive blocks of stone, and of a 
quadrangular form. The portion now remaining is 
above 20 feet high, but it was formerly surmounted 
by a column, whence the name by which it is still 
known of UAguglia, or “ the Needle.” This monu¬ 
ment is popularly believed to have been erected by 
Marcellus to commemorate the capture of Syracuse; 
but this is a mere conjecture, for which there is no 
foundation. It is probably in reality a sepulchral 
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monument. (D’Orville, iSicw^ct, p. 173; Swinburne, 
vol. ii. p. 318.) 

The topography of Syracuse attracted attention 
fiom an early period after tlie revival of letters; and 
the leading features are so clearly marked by nature 
tliat they could not fail to be recognised. But the 
earlier descriptions by Fazello, Borianni, and Mira- 
bolla, are of little value. Cluvcrius, as usual, in¬ 
vestigated the subject with learning and diligence; 
and the ground has been carefully examined by 
several modern travellers. An excellent survey of 
it was also made by British engineers in 1808; and 
the researches and excavations carried on by the 
duke of Serra di Falco, and by a commission ap¬ 
pointed by the Neapolitan government in 1839 have 
tlirown considerable light upon the extant remains 
of antiquity, as well as upon some points of the to¬ 
pography. These have been discussed in a separate 
memoir by the architect employed, Saverio Cavallari, 
and the whole subject has been fully investigated, 
with constant reference to the ancient authors, in an 
elaborate and excellent memoir by Col. licakc. The 
above article is based mainly upon tlio researches of 
the last author, and the local details given in the 
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great work of the duke of Serra di Falco, the fourth 
volume of which is devoted wholly to the antiquities 
of Syracuse. (Fazell. de Reh. Sic. iv. 1; Bonanni, 
Le Antiche Siracuse, 2 vols. fol. Palermo, 1717; 
Mirabella, Dichiarazione della Pianta delV antiche 
SiracmCy reprinted with the preceding work; Clu- 
ver. Sicil. i. 12; D’Orville, 6Vcw/a, pp. 175—202; 
Smyth’s 520%, pp. 162—176; Swinburne, Travels 
in the Two Sicilies, vol. ii. pp. 318—346; Hoare, 
Classical Tour, vol. ii. pp. 140 —176 ; Leake, 
Notes on Syracuse, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, 2nd series, vol. iii. pp. 239— 
354; Serra di Falco, Antichith della Sicilia, vol. iv; 
Cavallari, Zur Topoyraphie von Syrakus, 8vo. Got¬ 
tingen, 1845.) [12. H. B.] 

SYRASTRE'NE (^vpaarpritef], Pei'ipl. M. E. c. 
41; Ptol. vii. 1. § 2), a district of ancient India, 
near and about the mouths of the Indus. There 
can be no doubt that it is represented by the modern 
Saurashtrdn, for a long time the seat of a powerful 
nation. Surashtra means in Sanscrit “ the beautiful 
kingdom.” Ptolemy (/. c.) mentions a small village 
Syrastra, which may have once been its capital. It 
is probable that the Syrieni of Pliny (vi. 20. s. 23) 
were inhabitants of the same district. [V.] 

SYUGIS (2up7ts, Herod, iv. 123), a consider¬ 
able river of European Sarmatia, which flowed from 
the country of the Thyssagetae through the terri¬ 
tory of the ^laeotac, and discharged itself into the 
Palus ^Maeotis. Modern geographers^ have variously 
attempted to identify it. Kennell {Ceoyr. of Herod. 
p. 90) considers it to be one of the tributaries of the 
Wolya. Gatterer {^Comment. Soc. Gott. xiv. p. 36) 
takes it to be the JDonetz, whilst Reichard identities 
it with the Iryitz, and Linder {Scythien, p. 66) 
with the Don itself. [T. H. D.] 

SY'IUA (5up/a : Eth. ^vpios), the classical name 
for the country whoso ancient native appellation was 
Aram, its modem Esh-Sham. 

1. Name. — The name Aram (D^Jjl), more com¬ 
prehensive than the limits of Syria Proper, extends, 
with several qualifying adjuncts, over Mesopotamia 
and Chaldaea. Thus we read (1.) of Aram of the 
two rivers, or Aram Naharaim (DHPli LXX. 

ryv ’M.eaoirorapiav, Gen. xxiv. 10), equivalent to 
Padan-Aram, or the Plain of Aram P9- 

LXX. T^s MecroTTOTa/afas Capias, Gen. xxv. 20, 
xxviii. 2, 5, 6, 7, xxxi. 18), but comprehended also 
a mountain district called “ the mountains of the 
east” {Num. xxii. 5, xxiii. 7; Deut. xxiii. 4). 
(2.) Aram Sobah LXX. Soogd, 

1 Sam. xiv. 47; 2 Sa7n. viii. 3, x. 6, 8). (3.) 

Aram of Damascus D’nX, LXX. 2vpla 

AafJLaaKov, 2 Sam. viii. 5). (4.) Aram Beth-Rehob 
(ninTn'S LXX. 'Poa;§, 2 Sam. x. 6, 8). 

(5.) Aram Maackh (ripj?):), LXX. Maax^, 1 
I Chron. xix. 6). Of these five districts thus dis¬ 
tinguished, the first has no connection with this 
article. With regard to the second, fourth, and fifth, 
it is doubtful whether Sobah and Rehob were in Meso¬ 
potamia or in Syria Proper. Gesenius supposes the 
empire of Sobah to have been situated north-east of 
Damascus ; but places the town, which he identifies 
with Nesebin, Nisibis, and Antiochia Mygdoniae, 
in Mesopotamia (Lea?, s. vv. and HplY); but 
a comparison of 2 Sam. x. 6 with I Chron. xix. 6 
seems rather to imply that Rehob was in Meso¬ 
potamia, Soba and Maacha in Syria Proper j for, in 
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ilie former passafje, wo have the Aramites of Beth- 
Rehob, and the Aramites of Soba, and the king of 
Maacah, — in the latter, Aram Naharaim = Meso¬ 
potamia, and Aram Maacah and Zobah; from which 
we may infer the identity of Beth-Rebob and Meso¬ 
potamia, and the distinction between tins latter and 
Maacah or Zobah ; and again, the alliance between 
Hadadezer, king of Zobah. and the Aramites of Da¬ 
mascus (2 iSttrn. viii. 3 — 6; I CAron. xix. 3—6) 
would imply the contiguity of the two states ; while 
the expedition of the former “ to recover his border,” 
or “ establish his dominion at the river Euphrates ” 
(ver. 3), during which David attacked him, would 
suppose a march from west to east,through Syria, 
rather than iu the o])po.-5ite direction through Meso¬ 
potamia. 

With regard to the origin of the name Aram, 
there are two Patriarchs in the early genealogies 
from whom it has been derived ; one the son of 
Shem, the progenitor of the Hebrew race, whase 
other children Uz, Asshur, Arphaxad, and Lud, 
represent ancient kingdoms or races contiguous to 
Syria; while Uz, the firstborn son of Aram, appa¬ 
rently gave his nanm to the native land of Job, at a 
very early period of the world’s history. (^Gen. x. 
22, 23.) The other Aram was the grandson of 
Nahor, the brother of Abraham, by Kemuel, whose 
brother Huz is by some supposed to have given his 
name to the country of Job, as it can scarcely admit 
of a doubt that the third brother, Buz, was the pa¬ 
triarch from whom the neighbouring district took 
its name. (^Gen. xxii. 20, 21; Job, i. 1, xxxii. 2.) 
But as we find the name Aram already applied to 
describe the country of Bethuel and Laban, the uncle 
and cousin of the later Aram, it is obvious that the 
country must have derived its name from the earlier, 
not from the later patriarch. (^Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 
5, he.) 

The classical name Syria is commonly supposed 
to be an abbreviation or modification of Assyria, and 
to date from the period of the Assyrian subjugation 
of the ancient Aram ; and this account of its origin 
is confirmed by the fact that the name Syria does 
not occur in Homer or He.siod, who speak of the 
inhabitants of the country under the name of Arimi, 
(€tV 'Apiixois, Horn. II. 783. lies. Tfieog. v. 304), 
ill connection with the myth of Typhon, recorded by 
Strabo in describing the Orontes [OuontksJ; and 
this writer informs us that the Syrians w^re cjvlled 
Aramaei or Arimi (i. p. 42, xiii. p. 627, xvi. pp. 784, 
785), which name was, however, extended too far to 
the west or north by other writers,so as to comprehend 
Cilicia, and the Sacae of Scythia. (See Bochart, 
Geog. Sac. lib. ii. cap. 6.) Herodotus, the earliest 
extant writer who distinctly names the Syrians, de¬ 
clares the people to bo identical with the A.s.syrians, 
where he is obviously speaking of the latter, making 
the former to be the Greek, the latter the barbarian 
name (vii. 63); and this name he extends as far 
south as the confines of Egypt,—jilacing Sidon, Azo- 
tus, Cadytis, and, in short, the Phoenicians in ge¬ 
neral, in Syria (ii. 12, 158, 159), calling the Jews 
the Syrians in Palestine (ii. 104); and as far west 
as Asia Minor, for the Cappadocians, he says, are 
called Syrians by the Greeks (i. 72), and speaks of 
the Syrians about the Thermodon and Parthenius, 
rivers of Bithynia (ii. 104). Consistently with this 
early notice, Strabo, at a much later period, states 
that the name of Syri formerly extended from Baby¬ 
lonia as far as the gulf of Issus, and thence as far 
as the Euxine (xvi. p. 737); and in this wider sense 
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the name is used by other classical writers, and thus 
includes a tract of country on the west which was 
not comprehended within the widest range of the 
ancient Aram. 

II. Natural boundaries and divisions. — The 
limits of Syria proper, which is now to be considered, 
are clearly defined by the Mediterranean on the 
west, the Euphrates on the cast, the range of Ama- 
nus and Taurus on the north, and the great Desert 
of Arabia on the south. On the west, however, a 
long and narrow strip of coast, commencing at Ma- 
rathus, and running south to Mount Carmel, was 
reckoned to Ph(x?nice, and has been described under 
that name. In compensation for this deduction on 
I the south-west, a much more ample space is gaineil 
I towards the south-east, by the rapid trending away of 
the Euphrates eastward, betw'ecn the 36th and 34tli 
degree north lat., from near the 38th to the 41st de¬ 
gree of cast longitude, thereby increasing its distance 
from the Mediterranean sea, from about 100 miles 
at Zeugma (^Bir), to 250 miles at the boundary of 
Syria, south of Circesium {Karkisia). Commencing 
at the northern extremity of the Issicus Sinus {Gulf 
of Iskanderim), near Issus itself, the Amanus 
Mons {Alnia Dogh), a branch of the Taurus, 
runs off first in a northern direction for 18 miles, 
then north-east for 30 more, until it joins the main 
chain {Durdun Dagh\ a little westward of Mar ash, 
from whence it runs due eastward to the Euphrates. 
The southern line carmot be accurately de.scribed, as 
beitig marked only by an imaginary line drawn 
I through an interminable waste of sand. This irre¬ 
gular trapezium may now be subdivided. 

For the purposes of a physical description, the 
ranges of Lebanon and Antilibanus may be assumed 
as landmarks towards the south, while the river 
Oronlcs affords a convenient division in the geo¬ 
graphy of the country towards the north ; for the 
valley of the Orontes may be regarded as a continu¬ 
ation northw’ard of the great crevass of Coele.syria, 
the watershed being in the vicinity of Baalbek, so 
that “ this depression extends along the whole w’e.st- 
ern side of the country, having on each side, through 
nearly 6 degrees of latitude, an almost continuous 
chain of mountains, from w'hich numerous offsets 
strike into the interior in different directions.” 
(Col. Chesney, Expedition for the Survey of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i. p. 384.) 

1. The western range. —Where the range of Ama¬ 
nus meets the coast at the Gulf of hkanderun, near 
the river Issus, it leaves only a narrow pass between 
its base and the sea, formerly occupied by the Ar¬ 
menian, Syrian, or Amanidan gates of the various 
geographers, which will be again referred to below. 
This range then advances southwards under various 
names, approaching or receding from the coast, and 
occasionally throwing out bold headlands into the 
sea, tvsliasKhanzeer,lias Bosyt (Posidium Prom.), 
Bas-esh-Shaka, he. The part of the chain north 
of the Orontes is thus described by Col. Chesney 
(p. 384); “ The base of the chain consists of masses 
of serpentines and diallage rocks, rising abruptly 
from plains on each side, and supporting a tertiary 
formation, terminating with bold rugged peaks and 
conical summits, having at the crest an elevation of 
5387 feet. The sides of this mass are occasionally 
furrowed by rocky fissures, or broken into valleys, 
between which there is a succession of rounded 
shoulders, either protruding through forests of pines, 
oaks, and larches, or diversified by the arbutus, the 
myrtle, oleander, and other shrubs. Some basalt 
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appears near Ayas^ and again in larger masses at 
some little distance from the NE. side of the chain. 

... Southward of Beilan the chain becomes remarkable 
for its serrated sides and numerous summits, of 
which the Akhma Tagh shows about fifteen between 
that place and the valley of the Orontes.” The sharp 
ridge of JebelRhoms terminates in the rugged and ser¬ 
rated peaks of Cape Khamir, which, overhangs the sea, 
and separates the Gulf of IskandeHin from the Bay 
<f Antioch. South of this is Jehel Muaa^ the Mons 
rieria of classic writers, a limestone offset from 
Mount Rhoms, and itself imperfectly connected with 
the other classical mount, Casius, by the lower 
range of Jebel Simdn. . A little to the south of 
the embouchure of the Orontes, Mount Casius 
reaches an elevation of 5699 feet, composed of 
supra-cretaccous limestone, on the skirts of which, 
among the birch and larch woods, are still to be 
seen the ruins of the teinple, said to have been con¬ 
secrated by Cronus or Ham (Ammianus Marcell, 
xxii. 14), while the upper part of its cone is entirely 
a naked rock, justifying its native modern name 
Jebel-eUAkra (the bald mountain). From this 
point the mountain chain continues southward, at a 
much low'er elevation, and receding further from the 
coast, throws out its roots both east and west, 
towards the Orontes on the one side and the Medi¬ 
terranean on the other. This range has the general 
name of Jebel Anzarieh from the tribe that in¬ 
habits it, but is distinguished in its various parts 
and branches by local names, chiefly derived from ] 
the towns and villages on its sides or base. The 
southern termination of this range must be the in¬ 
tervening plains which Pliny places between Libanus 
and Bargylus (“ inteijacentes campi ”), on the north 
of the former. (Plin. v. 20.) These plains Shaw 
finds in the Jeune (fruitful), as the Arabs call 
a comparatively level tract, wliich “ commences a 
little south of Maguzzel, and ends at Sumrah, ex¬ 
tending itself all the way from the sea to the east¬ 
ward, sometimes five, sometimes six or seven leagues, 
till it is terminated by a long chain of mountains. 
These seem to be the Mons Bargylus of Pliny.” 
SimraJi ho identifies with Simyra,— which Pliny 
})hice3 in Coclcsyria at the northern extremity of 
Mount Libanus,—but remarks that, as Sumrah lies 
in the Jeune, 2 leagues distant from that mountain, 
this circumstance will better fall in with Area, 
where Mount Libanus is remarkably broken off and 
discontinued. (Shaw, Travels in Syria, pp. 268, 
269, 4to ed.) We here reach the confines of Phoe- 
11 ice, to w'hich a separate article has been devoted, 
as also to Mount Lebanon, which continues the coast¬ 
line to the southern extremity of Syria. 

2. Coelesyria, and the valley of the Orontes. — 
Although the name of Coelesyria (Hollow Syria) 
is sometimes extended so as to include even the 
coast of the Mediterranean—as in tlie passage above 
cited from Pliny—from Seleucis to Egypt and Arabia 
(Strabo, ut infra), and especially the prolongation of 
the southern valley along the crevass of the Jordan 
to the Dead Sea (see Keland, Palaestinay pp. 103, 
458, 607, 774), yet, according to Strabo, the name 
properly describes the valley between Libanus and 
Antilibanus (xvi. 2. § 21), now knowm among the 
natives as El-Bukd'a (the deep plain). “ Under 
this name is embraced the valley between Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon, from Zahleh southward ; in¬ 
cluding the villages on the declivities of both moun¬ 
tains, or rather at their foot : for the eastern de¬ 
clivity of Lebanon is so steep as to have very few 


villages much above its base; and the western side 
of Anti-Lebanon is not more inhabited. Between 
Zahleh and its suburb, Mv!allahoh, a stream called 
Kl-Burdony descends from Lebanon and runs into 
the plain to join the LitAny, The latter river di¬ 
vides the Buka'a from north to south ; and at its 
southern end passes out through a narrow gorge, 
between precipices in some places of great height, 
and finally enters the sea north of Stir, where it is 
called Kdsimeyeh^' [Lkontes]. To the south of 
the Bukd'a is the Merj 'Ayun (meadow of the 
springs), “ between Beldd Beshdrah and Wddy-et- 
Teim, on the left of the Litdny. Here Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon come together, but in such a manner 
that this district may bo said to separate rather 
than to unite them. It consists of a beautiful fertile 
plain, surrounded by hills, in some parts high, but 
almost every where arable, until you begin to descend 
tow'ards the Litany. The mountains farther south 
are much more properly a continuation of Lebanon 
than of Anti-Lebanon.”* (Dr. Eli Smith, in Biblical 
Researches, vol. iii. Appendix B. pp. 136, 140.) 
This then is the proper termination to the south of 
Coelesyria. The Merj 'Ayun terminates in the 
Erd-el-Huleh, which is traversed by the several tri¬ 
butaries of the Jordan, and extends as far south as 
the Bahr-el-IIuleh. [Samaciionitis Lacus; Pa- 
LAESTINA, pp. 521, 522.] 

To return now to the watershed. Baalbek gives 
its name to the remainder of the Bnkd'a, from the 
village of Zahleh northward (Smith, ut sup. p. 143), 
in which direction, as has been stated, the re¬ 
motest sources of the Orontes are found, not far 
from Baalbek, which lies in the plain nearer to. the 
range of Antilibanus than to Lebanon. [Orontes ; 
Heliopolis.] The copious fountain of Labweh 
is about 10 miles north-east of Baalbek; and this 
village gives its name to the stream which runs for 
12 miles through a rocky desert, until it falls into 
the basin of a much larger stream at the village of 
Er-Ras or 'Ain Zerka, where is the proper source 
of the Orontes, now El-Azi. The body of water 
now “ becomes at least threefold greater than before, 
and continues in its rugged chasm generally in a 
north-easterly course for a considerable distance, 
until it passes near Riblehf then runs north through 
the valley of Homs, having been fed on its way by 
numerous streams from the slopes of Lebanon and 
Antilibanu.s, draining the slopes of Jebel Anzerieh, 
and forming as it approaches Homs the Bahr-eT 
Kades, wliich is 6 miles long by about 2 wide. 
(Chesney, ut sup. p. 394; Robinson, Journal of the 
R. G. S. vol. xxiv. p. 32.) Emerging from the lake, 
it waters the gardens of Homs about a mile and a 
half to the west of the town, then running north to 
Ev’Rustan, where is a bridge of ten arches, it is 
turned from its direct course by Jebel Arbdyn on 
its loft bank, round the roots of which it sweeps 
almost in a semicircle, and enters Hamah, where it 
is crossed by a bridge of thirteen arches. It now 
continues its course north-west for about 15 miles 
to Kaldat-es-Sejar (Larissa), then due west for 8 
miles, when it turns due north, and so continues to 
the Jisr Hadid mentioned below. About 20 miles 
below Larissa it passes Kaldat-em-Medaik (Apa- 
meia) on its right bank, distant about 2 miles; a 
little to the north of which it receives an affluent 
from the small lake EuTaka, remarkable for its 
abundance of black-fish and carp (Burckhardt, Syria, 
p. 143; Chesney, p. 395), then, running through 
Wady-el‘Ghab, enters the Birket’^el-Howash, 8 miles 
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north of Apamcia, where its impetuosity is curbed and 
its waters dissipated in the morasses, so that it flows 
off in a diminished stream to Jisr Shoyh^r^ to be 
apjain replenished in its course through the plain of 
^Umk by other affluents, until it reaches its nor¬ 
thernmost point at Jisr Hadki {the Iron Bridge)^ a 
little below which it winds round to the west, and 
about 5 miles above Antioch receives from Bahr-el‘ 
Ahlad {the White i’ca) the Nahr-el-KowshUy a 
navigable river, containing a greater volume of 
water than Kl~Azy itself. It now flows to the north 
of Antioch and the infamous groves of Daphne, 
through an exceedingly picturesque valley, in a 
south-west course to the sea, which it enters a little 
to the south of Seleucia, after a circuitous course of 
about 200 miles, between 34° and 36° 15' of north 
latitude, 36° and 37° of east longitude. 

3. Antilibanus and the eastern range. —The 
mountain chain which confines Coelesyria on the 
east is properly designated Antilibanus, but it is 
further extended towards thfc north and south by 
offsets, which confine the valley of the Orontes and 
the Joidan valley respectively. Antilibanus itself, 
now called Jebel-esh-Shurkeh {Eastern Mountain'), 
which is vastly inferior to Libanus both in majesty 
and fertility, has been already described, as has also 
its southern prolongation in Mount Hermon, now 
Jebel-esh-Sheikh, sometimes JeheUet-^Telge {the 
Snow Mountain). [Antilibanus ] The northern 
chain, on the east of the Orontes valley, has not been 
Rufflciently surveyed to admit of an accurate de¬ 
scription, but there is nothing striking in the height 
or general aspect of the range, which throws out 
branches into the great desert, of which it forms the 
western boundary. 

4. The eastern desert. —Although for the pur¬ 
poses of a geograi)hical description tlio whole country 
cast of the mountain chains above described may be 
regarded as one region, and the insufficient materials 
for a minute and accurate survey make it convenient 
80 to regard it, yet it is far from being an uniform 
flat, presenting throughout the same features of de¬ 
solation. On the contrary, so far as it has yet been 
explored, particularly to the south of the parallel of 
Damascus, the country is diversified by successions 
of hills and valleys, which often present large fertile 
tracts of arable land, cultivated in many parts by a 
hardy and industrious race of inhabitants. By far 
the richest of these is the plain of Damascus {El~ 
Ghutah), at the foot of the eastern declivity of Anti¬ 
libanus, the most excellent of the four earthly para¬ 
dises of the Arabian geographei-s. (Dr. Eli Smith, in 
Bib. Rea. vol. iii. Append. B. p. 147.) It owes its 
beauty, not less than its fertility, to the abundance 
of water conveyed to it in the united streams of the 
Barada and the Phegeh, which, issuing together 
from the eastern roots of Antilibanus, and distributed 
into numerous rivulets, permeate the city and its 
thousands of gardens, and finally lose themselves in 
the Sea of the Plain, Bahr-el-Merj, which the ex¬ 
ploration of a recent traveller has found to consist of 
two lakes instead of one, as has been hitherto re¬ 
presented in all modem maps. (Porter, Five Years 
in Damascus, 1855, vol. i. pp. 377—382, and map.) 
Indeed, so much fresh light has been thrown on the 
south-west of Syria by Mr. Porter’s careful surveys, 
that the geography of the whole country will have 
to be greatly modified in all future maps, as we are 
now, fur the first time, in a position to define with 
some degree of accuracy the limits of several dis¬ 
tricts mentioned both by sacred and classical writers, 
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whose relative position even has hitherto been only 
matter of doubtful conjecture. The statements of 
Burckhardt, who has hitherto been the sole authority, 
require considerable correction. 

The Barada, the ancient Abana, from its rise in 
Antilibanus, near the plain of Zebdany to its termi¬ 
nation in the South and East Lakes, is computed to 
traverse a distance of 42 miles, and to water a tract 
equal to 311 square miles, inhabited by a population 
of 150,000 souls, or an average of 482 to eveiy 
square mile, including Damascus and its suburbs. 
“The prevailing rock of the mountains through which 
it flows is limestone. In the higher regions it is 
hard and compact, but near Damascus soft and 
chalky, with large nodules of flint intermixed. Fos¬ 
sil shells and corals in great variety are found along 
the central chain of Antilibanus, through which the 
river first cuts. In the white hills near Damascus 
are large quantities of ammonites. At Sxik Wady 
Barada (near its source) is a vast bed of organic 
remains, not less than a mile in length, and in some 
places exceeding 100 feet in thickness. Trunks of 
trees, branches of every size and form, and even the 
delicate tracery of the leaves may be seen scattered 
about in vast masses. There are in several places 
among the mountains traces of volcanic action. 
On a lofty summit, two hours’ north-east of Sak, is 
what appears to be an extinct crater. The moun¬ 
tain has been rent, the limestone strata thrown back, 
and black porous trap-rock fills up the cavity. The 
plain of Damascus has a loamy soil intennixed with 
fine sand. The substratum is generally conglomerate, 
made up of rounded smooth pebbles, flint, and sand. 
The south-eastern portion of the plain is entirely 
volcanic.” (Porter, Journal of Sacred Literature, 
vol. iv. p. 262.) The plain of Damascus is bounded 
towards the south by a low range of hills called 
Jebel-eUAswad {the Black Mountain), the southern 
base of which is washed by a stream, which has 
lately been supposed by some travellers to represent 
the ancient Pharpar. It is now called Nahr-eU 
Awaj, which, rising in the roots of Hermon, runs in a 
course about north-east to a small lake named 
Bahret-el-IIeijdny, only about 4 miles south of the 
Bahret-el-Kibliyoh, into w'hich the Barada flows. 
It runs partly through a limestone and partly 
through a volcanic formation, which continues hence 
far to the south. (Porter, in Journal of Sac. Lit vol. 
V. pp. 45—57, Travels, vol. i. pp. 297—322.) On 
the south side of the river, opposite to Jebel-el- 
Astoad, is another low mountain range called Jehel 
Mania, and a higher elevation connected with this 
range commands a view of thase ancient divisions of 
Southern Syria, which have hitherto been only con- 
jecturally placed in modern maps. Their boundaries 
have notwithstanding been indelibly traced by the 
hand of nature, and tlie limits so clearly defined 
tlfat they actually exist, mostly under their identical 
ancient names, as an evidence of the fidelity of 
classical and sacred geographers. But these will be 
more conveniently considered in connection with 
Trachonitis, round which they are grouped [Tra- 
CHONiTis], particularly as this part of the country 
may be regarded as debateable ground between Syria, 
Arabia, and Palestine. 

. Turning now to the north of Damascus and the 
east of the mountain range, the country between 
this city and Aleppo offers nothing worthy of par- 
I ticular notice; indeed its geography is still a blank 
in the map of Syria, except its western side, which 
is traversed by the Haj road, the most northern pait 
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of which has been described by Burckhardt, and its 
soathern by the no less enterprising and more accu¬ 
rate Porter, in more recent times. (Burckhardt, 
Syria, p. 121, &c.; Porter, Damascus^ vol. ii. p. 
350, &c.) 

The northern part of Syria is now comprehended in 
the pashalic of Aleppo. It is bounded on the etist 
by the Euphrates, and on the north and west by the 
mountain chains of Taurus and Amanus, the former 
of which throws off other diverging branches to the 
south, until they ultimately flank the valley of the 
(Ironies on the east, so continuing the connection 
between Antilibanus and its parent stock. Aleppo 
itself is situated in a rich and extensive plain, sepa¬ 
rated on the east by undulating hills from the almost 
unoccupied country, which consists of a level sheep- 
track, extending from thence to the Euphrates. The 
sandy level of this Syrian desert is, however, diver¬ 
sified by occasional ranges of hills, and the plateaus 
are of various elevation, rising a little west of the 
meridian of Aleppo to a height of 1500 feet above the 
Mediterranean, and thence declining suddenly to the 
east and much more gradually to tlie west. It is on 
one of these ranges in the heart of the desert, north¬ 
east of Damascus, that Palmyra is situated, the only 
noticeable point in all the dreary waste, which has 
been described in an article of its own [Palmyra]. 
1'he tract between Damascus and Palmyra has been 
frequently explored by modern travellers, as well as 
the ruins themselves; but there is no better account 
to be found of them than in Mr. Porter’s book, 
already so frequently referred to (vol. i, pp. 149— 
254; compare Irby and Mangles, pp. 257—276). 

III. Ancient geographical divisions .—The ear¬ 
liest classical notice of Syria, whicli could he ex¬ 
pected to enter into any detail, is that of Xenophon 
in his Anabasis. Unhappily, however, this writer’s 
account of the march of Cyrus through the north of 
Syria is very brief. The following notes are all that 
he ofl’ers for the illustration of its ancient geography* 
Issus he mentions as the last city of Cilicia, towards 
Syria. One day’s march of 5 parasangs brought 
the army to the gates of Cilicia and Syria: two 
walls, 3 stsidia apart,—the river Cersus (Kiperos) 
flowing between,—drawn from the sea to the precipi¬ 
tous rocks, fitted with gates, allowing a very narmw 
approach along the coast, and so difficult to force, 
even against inferior numbers, that Cyrus had 
thought it necessary to send for the fleet in order to 
enable him to turn the flank of the enemy ; but the 
position was abandoned by the general of Arta- 
xerxes. One day’s march of 5 parasangs brought 
them to Myriandrus {Mvpiavbpos), a mercantile city 
of the Phoenicians, on the sea. Four days’ march, 
or 20 parasangs, to the river Chains (XdAos), 
abounding in a fish held sacred by the Syrians. 
Six days, or 30 parasangs, to the fountains of the 
Daradax (al. Dardes, AdpSrjs), where were palaces 
and parks of Belesys, governor of Syria. Three 
days, 15 parasangs, to the city Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates (Anab. i. 4. §§ 4—18). It is to be 
remarked that the 9 days’ march of 50 parasangs 
beyond this is said by Xenophon to have led through 
Syria, where he uses that term of the Aram Naha- 
raim, of the Scriptures, equivalent to Mesopotamia. 
Of the places named by the historian in Syria Pro¬ 
per, Issus has been fully described [Issus]. The 
{x)sition of the Gilician and Syrian gates is marked 
by the narrow passage left between the base of the 
Amanus and the sea, where the ruins of two walls, 
separated by an interval of about 600 yards, still 
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preserve the tradition of the fortifications mentioned 
in the narrative. The Cersus, however, now calleil 
the Merkez-su^ appears to have been diverted from 
ita ancient channel, and runs to the sea in two 
small streams, one to the north of the northern wall, 
the other to the south of the southern. The site 
of Myriandrus has not yet been positively determined, 
but it must l)ave been situated about half-way 
between Iskander an (Alexandria) and Arsus (Rho- 
sus), as Strabo also intimates (see below). From 
this point the army must have crossed the Amanus 
by the Beildn pass, and have marched through the 
plain of ^Umk, north of the lake of Antioch, where 
three fordable rivers, the Labotas(A'arrt-««), the Oeno- 
paras {Aswdd), and the Arceuthus (’4/Hw), must 
have been crossed on their march ; wJiich, however, 
are unnoticed by the historian. The river Chains, 
with its sacred fish, is identified with the Chalib or 
Koireik, the river of Aleppo, the principal tributary 
to which in the mountains is still called BaloUii- 
su, or Fish-river. The veneration of fish by the 
Syrians is mentioned also by Diodorus, Lucian, and 
other ancient writers. (Ainsworth, Travels in the 
Track of the Ten Thomand, pp. 57—65.) The 
source of the river Daradax, with the palaces and 
parka of Belesys, .30 parasangs, or 90 geographical 
miles, from Chalus, is marked by an ancient site 
called to the present day “ peculiarly positioned 
with regard to the Etiphrates, and at a point where 
that river would b<‘ fir.st aj)proached on coming acr«>ss 
Northern Syria in a direct line trending a little south¬ 
ward, and corres|X)nding at the same time with the 
distances given by Xenophon.” (Ainsworth, 1. c. p. 
66.) The ruins of a Roman castle, built upon a 
niound of ruins of greater antiquity, doubtless pre¬ 
serve the site of the satrap’s palace; while the rich and 
protluctive alluvial soil of the plain around, covered 
with grasses, flowering plants, jungle, and shrubs, and 
abounding in game, such as wild boars, francolin, 
quails, landrails, &c., represents the very large and 
beautiful paradise:” the river Daradax, however, is 
reduced to a canal cut from the Euphrates, about a 
mile distant, which separated the large park from 
the mainland; and Mr. Ainsworth thinks that the 
fact of the fountain being 100 feet wide at its source, 
“ tends to show tliat the origin of a canal is meant, 
rather than the source of a river” (p. 67. n. 1). 
Thapsacus is described in a separate article. [Thai*- 

8ACUS.J 

Far more full, but still unsatisfactory, is the de¬ 
scription of Syria given by Strabo, a comparison 
of which with the later notices of Pliny and Ptolemy, 
illustrated by earlier histories and subsequent Itine¬ 
raries, will furnish as complete a view of the classi¬ 
cal geography of the country as the existing mate¬ 
rials allow. The notices of Phoenicia, necessarily 
intermingled with those of Syria, are here omitted as 
having been considered in a separate article [Phoe¬ 
nicia]. On the north Syria was separated from 
Cilicia by Mons Amanus. From the sea at the 
gulf of Issus to the bridge of the Euphrates in 
Cornmagene was a distance of 1400 stadia On the 
east of the Euphrates, it was bounded by the Scenite 
Arabs, on the south by Arabia Felix and Egypt, on 
the west by the Egyptian sea as far as Issus 
.(xvi. p. 749). He divides it into the following dis¬ 
tricts, commencing on the north: Cornmagene; 
Seleucis of Syria; Coelesyria; Phoenice on the coast; 
Judaea inland. Cornmagene was a small terri¬ 
tory, having Samosata for its capital, surrounded 
by a rich country. Seleucis, the fortress of Mescpi>. 

3 z 
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tamid, vas situated at the bridge of theEophrates 
in this district, and was assigned to Commagene by 
Pompey. Ssleucis, otherwise called Tetrapolis, the 
best of the before>named districts, was subdivided 
according to the nuinl)er of its four principal cities, 
Soleucis of Pieria, Antioch, Ajmmeia, and Laodioeia. 
The Orontes flowed from Ooelesyria througli this 
district, having to the cast tlie cities of Bambyce, 
Beroea, and Heracleia, and the river liuphrates. 
Ueraclcia was 20 stadia distant from the temple 
of Athena at Cyrrhestis. This gave its name to 
Cyrrhestice which extended as far as Antiochis to 
the south, touched the Arnanus on the north, and 
was conterminous with Commagene on the east. In 
Cyrrhesticc were situated Gindanis, its capital, and 
near it lleracleum. Contiguous to Gindarus lay 
Pagrae of Antiochis, on the Arnanus, above the plain 
of Antioch, which was watered by the Arceuthus, the 
Orontes, the Labotas, and the Oenoparas, in which 
was also the camp of Meleager; above these lay tlie 
table mount, Trapezae. On the coast were Seleuceia 
and Mount Pieria, attached to the Arnanus, and 
Rhosus ('Poardr), between Issus and Seleuceia. South 
of Antiochis was Apameia, lying inland; south of 
Seleucis Mount Casius and Anticasius : but the 
former was divided from Seleuceia by the etnhouchnre 
of the Orontes and the rock-liewn temple of Nym- 
phaeum; then Posidium a small town, Heracleia, 
La(Kliceia, fitc. The mountains oast of I^aotlicpia, 
sloping gradually on their west side, had a steeper 
inclination on the east towards Apameia (named by 
the Macedonians Pella) and the Chersonese, as the 
rich valley of the Orontes about that city was culled. 
Conterminous with the district of Aparnene, on th»» 
east, was the country of the phylarch of the Arabs, 
named Parapotamia, and Oimlcidice, extending from 
the Massyas ; while the Scenito Arabs also occupied 
the south, being less wild and loss distinctively Arabs 
in proportion as they were brought nearer by position 
to the influences of Syrian civilisation. {Ihid. pp. 
749—753.) Then follows the description of tho 
Coast, which belongs to Phoenicia (sup. p. 606), and 
Iiis extraordinary mis-statement about Libanus and 
Antilibanus (p. 755) alluded to under those articles. 
According to this view, the western termination of 
Jdhanns was on the ct)ast, a little to the south of 
I'ripoli, at a place called &90v irp6<T(i)wov, while Anti- 
lihanus commenced at Sidon. The two ranges then 
run parallel towards the east, until they tenninated 
in tho mountains of tho Arabians, above Damascus, 
and in the two Trachones [TuACiHONtTis]. Be¬ 
tween these two ranges lay the great plain of Coele- 
syria, divided into several tlistricts, the width at tho 
sea 200 stadia, tho length inland about double tho 
widt h; fertilised by rivers, the largest of which was 
the Jordan, and having a lake called Gennesaritis 
[Tiukuias Maiir], The ChrysniThoas, which rose 
near Duinascus, was almost wholly absorbed in irri¬ 
gation. The Lycus and Jordan were navigated by 
the Araditns. The westernmost of the plains, 
along the sea-border, was called Macra (Mdapa 
irtdlov^, next to which was Massyas, with a hilly 
district in which Ohalcis was situated as a kind of 
acropolis of the district, which commenced at Lao- 
dicoia ad Libannm. This liilly district was held 
by the Ituraeans and Arabs [Ituraka]. Above j 
Massyas was the Royal Plain (AiJ\d>v Bao’iXiK^s) 
and the country of Damascus, followed by the Tra¬ 
chones, &c. (pp. 755, 756). This very confused and j 
inaccurate description has been snflSciently corrected 
in the account above given of the Physical Geo- | 
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grapLy of Syria, and need not be further notice<} thdn 
to observe that it is very strange that, after Syria had 
been occupied by the Macedonians and the Romans 
for so many years, and notwithstanding the frequent 
campaigns of the Roman legions in that country, 
even its main features were so little known. 

Pliny confines Syria to the limits usually assigned 
it, that is he distinguishes between Syria and Pales¬ 
tine, which are confounded by Strabo. He describes 
Galilee as tliat part of Judaea which adjoins Syria 
(v. 14. 8. 15), but coincides with Strabo in 
giving a descrij^ion of the coast under the name of 
Phoenice (19. s. 17). His notion of the direction 
of tho ranges of Libanns and Antilibanus is more 
correct than that of Strabo; but his description of 
the coast of Phoenice, like that of his predecessor, i.s 
far more correct than that of the interior of tho 
country ; while his grouping of the various districts 
is altogether arbitrary and incorrect. Thus, while 
he correctly dascribes Mount Lebanon as commencing 
behind Sidon, lie makes it extend for 1500 stadia 
(a monstrous exaggeration, if the reading is correct) 
to Simyra, and this he calls Ooelesyria. Then Im 
lo(»ely states the parallel range of Antilibanus to 
equal to this, and adds a fact, unnoticed by other 
writers, that the two ranges were joined by a wall 
drawn across the intenr.ediate valley. Within, i. e. 
east of, this last range (“post eum introrsus ”) he 
places the region of Deoapolis and the tetrarchies 
which he had before enumerated (viz. Trachonitis, 
Paneas, Abila, Area, Ampeloessa, Gabe), and the 
whole extent of Palestine(‘‘ Palaestinac tota laxitas ’*), 
—a confusion on tlie part of the author involving a 
double or triple error; for, Ist, unless Damascus b<* 
included in the Dccapolis, the whole region lay south 
of Antilibanus; 2dly, tho cities of the Deoapolis lay 
in several tetrarchies, and therefore ought nf)t to 
be distinguished from them ns a separate district ; 
3dly, the tetmrehies themselves, which are wrongly 
enumerated, lay, for the most part, witliin Code- 
Syria proper, and only Abilene, in any proper sense, 
to the cast of Antilibanus, although this description 
might loosely apply to Trachonitis also [Tkaoifo- 
NiTis]. But to descend to particulars. 

Fhocnicc terminates to tho north, according to 
Pliny, at the island Aradus, north of the river 
ICleutlieros, near Simyra and Mjirathos. On tlio 
coast were situated Game, Balanea, Paltos, Gabale, 
the promontory on which lay Laodiceia Libera, Dios- 
})olis, Heraclea, Charadrus, Posidium; then the pro¬ 
montory of vSyria of Antioch, then that of Seleucia 
Libera, called also Pieria. Another egregious error 
follows this generally correct statement, and is 
accompanied with another example of exaggeration. 
Mons Casius he places above Seleucia (“ super earn”) 
— from which it is distant about 15 miles to the 
north, the Orontes intervening—and states its as¬ 
cent to be xix. M.P., and its direct heigjjt iv. M. P., 
or nearly 20,000 feet!—its actual height being 
about 6,700 feet,—from the summit of which the sun 
might be seen above the horizon at the fourth watch, 
i. e. three hours before sunrise. North of this came 
the town llhosos, behind which (“ a tergo”) Portae 
Syriae, between the Rhosii Montes and tlie Taurus; 
then Myriandros, on the coast, and Mount Arnanus, 
on which was Bomitae, and which separated Syria 
from Cilicia (v. 20 22). In the interior the fol- 

lowing di8trict.s belonged to Coelesyria: Apameia, 
divided by the river Marayas from the tetrarohy of 
the Nazerini; Bambyce, otherwise called HicrapoliH, 
but Mabog by the Syrians (famous for the worship 
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of the monstrous Atargatis, the Derceto of the 
Greeks); Chalcis ad Belum, which gave its name to 
the region of Chalcidene, the most fertile in Syria; 
tlicn Cyrrhestice, named from Cyrrlium; the Gazatae, 
Gindareni, Gabeni; two tetrarchies named Granu- 
(jomatae; the Emeseni; Hylatae; the Ituraeans and 
their kindred Baetarveni; the Mariammitani, the 
tetrarchy ofMammisea, Paradisus, Pagrae,Pinaritae; 
two other Seleuciae, the one at the Euphrates, the 
other at Belus; the Cardytenses. All these ho 
places in Coelesyria: the towns and peoples enume¬ 
rated in the rest of Syria, omitting those on the 
liiiphratcs, which are separately described, are the 
Arcthusii, Berocenses, Epiphnnoenses; on the east, 
the Laodiceans by Libanus, the Leucadii, Larisaei, 
bc.'^ides seventeen tetrarchies with barbarous names 
not further specified. The towns named in Ooniicc- 
tion with the Euphrates are, Samosata, the head of 
Ooinmagene, xl. M. P. below the cataracts, where it 
receives the Marsyas; Cingilla the end, and Im- 
inea the commenceineiit, of Commagene; Kpiphania, 
Antiochia adEuphraten; then Zeugma, Ixxii. M. P. 
from Samosata, celebrated for the bridge over the 
Euphrates — whence its name—which connected it 
with Apaineia on the left bank of the river; Europus; 
Thapsacus, then called Arnphipolis. On reaching 
lira, the river turned to the east, leaving the vast 
desert of Palmyra on the right. I’almyra was 
cccxxxvii. M. P. from the Parthian city of ^leuceia 
ad Tigrim, cciii. M. P. from the nearest part of the 
Syrian coast, and xxvii. M. P. from Damascus. Be¬ 
low (“ infra”) the deserts of Palmyra was the region 
Strelendena,and the above-named Hierapolis, Beroea, 
and Chalcis; and beyond (“ultra”) Palmyra,Emesa 
and Elatius, half as near again (“ dimidio propior ”) 
to Petra as was Damascus (Ib. cc. 23—26). 

It is difficult to discover many of these names in 
their Latin disguise still further obscured by corrupt 
readings; but many of them will o<‘Cur in the more 
.accurate and mellKxiical notices of Ptolemy, in con¬ 
nection with which a comparative Geography of 
Ancient and Modern Syria may be attempted. The 
boundaries of Syria are fixed by Ptolemy consist¬ 
ently with earlier writers. On the N., Cilicia, part 
of Cappadocia, and Mons Amanus; on the W. the 
Syrian sea; on the S. Judaea; on the E. the Ara¬ 
bian desert as far as the ford of the Euphrates, 
near Thapsacus; then the river itself as far as 
Cappadocia (Ptol. v. 15. §§ 1 — 8). 

The districts and towns are enumerated under 
the following subdivisions; — 

i. The Coast (§§ 2,3) after Issus and the Cili- 
cian Gates. 1. Alexandreia by the Issus. 2. Myrian- 
di US. 3. Rhossus. 4. The Rhossian Rock (<rKdir«Aos).' 
f). Seleucda of Pieria. 6. The mouth of the Orontes. 
7. Poseidion. 8. Heracleia. 9. Laodiceia. 10. Gabala. 

11. Paltos. 12. Balaneae. [Then follows Phoe- 
nice, from the Eleutherus to the Chorseus, S. of 
Dora. See PiioENiCE.] Of the above-named maritime 
towns of Syria, No. 2 alone has occurred in Xeno¬ 
phon, 5 parasangs S. of the Cilician Gates. Both 
this and most of the others occur in Strabo and 
Pliny, and the distances are fimiished by the author 
of the Stadiasmus Maris Magni, and the Itinerarium 
IlicroHolymitanum. Alexandreia (^Iskat^erun)^ not 
mention^ by Strabo or Pliny, was 45 stadia from 
the Cilician Pylae. Myriandrus was 80 stadia from 
Alexandreia. Its site has not been identified (Ains¬ 
worth, Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, 

g i. 69), but is conjecturally, though probably, placed 
y Pococke on the river Dulgehan. {Observations 
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on Syria, p.l79.) Rhossus (nowAr^u^) is 90 stadia 
from Myriandrus ; while the Rhossicus Scopulus, 
80 stadia from Rhossus, is to be identified in tlie 
lias Khameer, the southern promontory of the Gulf 
of Iskanderiin, a well-known nautical feature on 
this coast, {lb. p. 180; Chesney, Expedition, 

1. p. 410.) Between Seleuceia and the Rhossic 
rock the Stadiasmus inserts Georgia, 40 stadia 
from the former, 80 from the latter. Seleuceia is 
clearly marked by extensive and important ruins. 
[Seleuceia.] From Seleuceia to the Orontes, 40 
stadia. Between the Orontes and Poseidion the 
Stadiasmus enumerates Nymphaeum, 15 stadia; 
Long Island {Manph vrjffos), one of the Pigeon Rocks, 
50 stadia; Chaladrus, or Chaladropolis (obviously 
the Charadrus of Ptolemy), 10 stadia; Sidonia, 
60 stadia, above which was a lofty mountain called 
the Throne {&p6ifos), distant 80 stadia from 
Poseidium. Heracleia {Ras-el-Basit), situated on a 
capo called Polia, was 100 stadia from Poseidimn, 
and L.aodiceia 120 stadia direct distance from 
Heracleia; between which the Stadiasmus inserts 
Pasieria and Albus Portus, the former 120 stadia 
from Polia, the latter 30 stadia from Laodiceia, 
Mitli a like interval between the two. From Lao¬ 
diceia the Stadiasmus reckons 200 stadia to Balaneae 
{Banins), in direct distance, subdivided as follows: 
from Laodiceia to a navigable river, probably Nahr-^ 
cl-Kebir, 70 8t.adia; from that to Gabala (Jc&i//), 
80; to Paltus {Boldo), 30; to Cape Balaneae, 7() 
stadia. 

ii. By the Euphrates (§11). 1. Cholma- 
dara. 2. Samosata. 

iii. PiEiiiA. (§ 12.) 1. Pinara. 2. Pagrae, 3. 
The Syrian Gules. 3 his was the N.-western part 
of tlio country, where Bagras still marks about the 
cejitre of the disti'ict. [Pagrae.] 

iv. Cyrrhestice (§ 13). 1. Ariseria. 2. 

Khegias. 3. Buba. 4. Heracleia. 5. Niara. 6. Hicr- 
aix)li3. 7. Cyrrhus. 8. Berrhoea. 9. Baena. 10. Pa- 
pliara. This district lay to the east of Pieria, and 
corresponded with the fertile plain watered by the 
three streams that flow into the lake of Antioch, the 
Labotas, the Arceutlius, and the Oenoparas of 
Strabo; on the last and easternmost of which, now 
called the Afrin, the modern village of Ci/t'-us 
still represents the ancient Cyrrhus, the capital of 
the district to which it gave its name. This jiart 
of Syria is so little known that it is impossible to 
identify its other ancient towns, the names of which, 
however, might doubtless be recovered in existing 
villages or sites. The yiliage of Corns, which has 
ruins in its vicinity, is situated on the slopes of 
the Taurus, about 40 miles N. by W. of Aleppo 
and 15 miles NW. of Kilis, the seat of the Turco¬ 
man government, whose limits nearly conTspond 
with those of the ancient Cyrrhestice. (Chesney, 
Euphrates Expedition, vol. i. p. 422, and map i.) 

V. By the Euphrates (§ 14). 1. Urima. 

2. Arustis. 3. Zeugma. 4. Europus. 5. Caecili.a. 
6. Betliamania. 7. Gerrhe. 8. Arimara. 9. Eragiza 
or Errhasiga. These towns of the Euphrates were 
situated lower down the stream than those mentioned 
above (iii.), apparently between Samosat and the 
river Sajur, a tributary of the Euphrates, which, 
rising near 'Ain Tab, enters that river a little below 
some ancient ruins, supposed to represent the 
Caecilia of Ptolemy (No. 5). The names of 
several of these towns are still preserved in tlie 
native villages situated between the Snjur and the 
Euphrates; and it is clear that the geographer did 

3/2 
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not intend to say that all these towns were on the 
liver. The castle of Ormm, not far above Bireh- 
Jik and Port William^ is Urima (No. 1 in the 
list), to the west of which, not far from 'Ain Tab, 
is the small village of Arulj Arulis (No. 2). 
(Chesney, p. 419.) 

vi. Skleucis (§ 15). 1. Gephyra. 2. Gin- 

darus. 3. Imma. The Seleucis of Ptolemy com¬ 
prehended a small part only of that district described 
under the .same name by Strabo, probably that tract 
of coast to the north of the Orontes, in which Seleu- 
ceia Pieria w'as situated. [Seleucis; Selkuceia 
Pieria] 

vii. Oassiotis (§ 16). 1. Antioch on the 

Orontes. 2. Daphne. 3. Bactaialle. 4. Audehi 
(a/. Lydia). 5. Seleuceia ad Belum. 6. Lari.ssa. 
7. Kpiphaneia. 8. Khaphaneae. 9. Antaradus. 
10 . Marathus. 11. Mariame. 12. Mamuga. This 
dihtrict comprehended the coast from the mouth of 
the Orontes to Aradus,so including part of Phoenice, 
while to the east it extended as far lis the Orontes; 
thus corresponding nearly with the pashalic of 
Tripoli in the modem division of the country. This 
also was part of Strabo’s Seleucis, in which he 
place.s Anlif)ch. Of the towns recited, 7, 6, 5, 1, 2 
were situated at or near the Orontes; 8, 9, and 10 
on the coast (see under the names): 3,4, 11, and 12 
have not been identified. 

viii. CiiALYBONiTis (§ 17). 1. Thema. 2. Aco- 
raca (a/. Acoraba). 3. Derrhima. 4. Ohalybon. 
5. Spelunca; and, by the Euphrates, 6, Barbarissus. 
7. Athis. Chalybonitis received its name fnan 
No. 4 in the list of cities, afterwards called Beroea 
by Seleucus Nicator, and so designated by Strabo, 
situated about half-way been Antioch and Hierapoli.s. 
[Beroea, No. 3.] This fixes the district to the 
east of Cassiotis, in the pashalic of Aleppo, whose 
renow'ncd capital called in Arabic Chaleb, is the 
modern representative of Ohalybon, which had re¬ 
sumed its ancient name as early as the time of 
Ptolemy, unless it had rather retained it throughout 
among the natives. The district extended from the 
Orontes to the Euphrates. The sites have not been 
identified. 

i.K. Chalcidice (§ 18). 1. Chalcis. 2. Asa- 

phoidama. 3. Tolmide.ssa. 4. Maronias. 5. Coara. 
'I’his district lay south of Alepjio, and therefore of 
Chalybonitis, according to Pococke (^Observations 
on Syria, p. 149), which is confirmed by the exist¬ 
ence of Kennasserin, which he takes to be iden¬ 
tical in situation with Chalcis, and which, among 
Arab writers, gives its naijM to this part of Syria, 
and to the gate of AlepP), which leads in this 
direction. [Chalcis, No. 1.] 

X. Apamene (§ 19). 1. Naz.aba (a/. Nazama). 

And on the east of tlie Orontes, 2. Thelinenissus 
(«/. Thelbenissus). 3. Apamoia. 4. Emissa. This is 
<‘omprehended in Strabo’s Seleucis, and is easily iden¬ 
tified with the district of Homs, [See Emksa, &c.] 

xi. LaoDICENE (§ 20). 1. Scabiosa Laodiceia, 

2. Paradisus. 3. Jabruda. To the south of the 
former, higher up the Orontes, also comprehended in 
the Seleucis of Strabo. No. 1 is identical with Strabo 
and Pliny’s Laodiceia ad Libanum, placed by Mr. 
Porter and Dr. Robinson at Tell Neby Mindan on 
the left bank of the Orontes, near Lake Homs, 
Paradisus (2), still marked by a pyramid, on which 
a e represented hunting scenes. (See above, p. 495, 
«.t’. Orortk.8 .) Dr. Robinson so nearly agrees with 
this identification as to place Paradisus at Juseieh- 
eUKadim, which is only a fexv miles distant from 
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the pyramid of Hurmul to the east. (Robinson, 
Bib. lies. 1852, p. 556; Porter, Five Years in 
Damascus, vol. ii. p. 339.) Jabruda (3) is distinctly 
marked by Yahrud on the east of Antilibanus, a 
town mentioned by writers of sacred geography as 
an episcopal city in the fourth century, a distinction 
which it still retains. 

xii. Phoenice, inland cities (§21). 1. Area. 

2. Palaeobiblus. 3. Gabala. 4, Caesareia Panias. 
These have been noticed under the articles Phoe- 
NICK, &c. 

xiii. CoELKSYRiA, cities of the Decapolis (§§ 22. 

23). 1. Heliopolis. 2. Abila, named of Lysanias, 

3. Saana. 4. Ina. 5. Damascus. 6. Samulis. 
7. Abida. 8. IHppus. 9. Capitolias. 10. Gadara. 
ll.Adra. \2. Scythopolis. 13. Gerasa. 14. Pella. 

15. Dion. 16. Gadora. 17. Philadelpheia. 18. Ca- 
natha. The statement of the geographer that these 
are the cities of the Decapolis, preceding, as it doi*s, 
the enumeration of eighteen cities, can only bo taken 
to mean that the ten cities of the Decapolis were 
comprehended in the list, and that the remainder 
might bo regarded as situated in that region. It is 
remarkable, too, that the name CoeleMyria is hero 
used in a more restricted and proper sense than at 
the heading of the chapter under consideration, 
where it is equivalent to Syria in its widest accep¬ 
tation. According to I’liny the nine cities marked 
by italics in the above list, with the addition of 
Raphana, — apparently the Raphaneae of Ptolemy 
in Cassiotis,— properly constituted the cities of the 
Decapolis, according to most authorities. These 
and the remaining cities require a very large district 
to be a.ssigned to this division of the country, com¬ 
prehending the whole length of the BUM'a, i. e. 
Coelesyria Proper, from Heliopolis (1) (Baalbek) to 
Philadelpheia (17) (Am7non), and in width from 
Damascus almost to the Mediterranean. Abila of 
Ly8anias(2), has only lately been identified, and 
attracted the notice which it deserves, as the capital 
of the tetrarchy of Abilene, mentioned by St. Luke, 

1 in connection perhaps with this same Lysania.s, 
whose name is attached to it by the geographer. 
(St. Luke, iii, 1.) It is situated in the heart of 
Antilibanus, on the north side of the river Barada, 
where the numerous remains of antiquity and some 
inscriptions leave no doubt of the identity of the 
site. (De Saulcy, Voyage autour de la Afer Morte, 
vol. ii. pp. 593—604 ; Porter, Damascus, vol. i. 
pp. 15. 102. 261—273 ; Robinson, Bib. Res. 1852, 
pp. 479—484.) 

xiv. Palmyrene (§ 24). l.Rhesapha. 2.Cholle. 
3. Oriza. 4. Putea. 5. Adada. 6. Palmyra. 
7. Adacha. 8. Danaba. 9. Goaria. 10. Aueria 
(al.Aueira). ll.Casama. 12. Odmana. 13. Atera ; 
and, near the Euphrates, 14. Alalis. 15. Sura. 

16. Alamatha. This district obviously lay to the 
east of the last-named, and south of Chalybonitis. 
It comprehended the vast desert region in which Pal¬ 
myra is situated, but which is almost a blank on the 
ntap, so as to defy all attempts to identify the sites. 

XV. Batanaea (§ 26). 1. Gerra. 2. Elere. 3. 
Nelaxa. 4. Adrama. This district will best be con¬ 
sidered in connection with Trachonitis. [G.W.] 

IV. History. —The earliest accounts which wo 
possess of Syria represent it as consisting of a num¬ 
ber of independent kingdoms. Thus we liear of the 
kings of Maacha in the time of David (2 Sam. x . 6), 
of the kings of the neighbouring town of Gesher 
in the time of Solomon (Ib. iii. 3, xiii. 37), &c. 
But of all the Aramaean monarchies the most 
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powerful in the time of Saul and David was Zobah, 
us appears from the number of men which that 
p 0 ^)ple brought into the field against David (76. viii. 
4), and from the rich booty of which they were 
spoiled by the Israelites (76. v. 7). Even after sus- 
tiiining a signal defeat, they were able in a little time 
to take the field again with a considerable force (76. 
X. 6). David nevertheless subdued all Syria, which, 
however, recovered its independence after the death 
of Solomon, B.c. 975. From this period Damascus, 
the history of which has been already given [Da¬ 
mascus, Vol. I. p. 748], became the most consider¬ 
able of the Syrian kingdoms. Syria was conquered 
hy Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, about the year 
747 B.C., and was annexed to that kingdom. Hence 
it successively formed part of the Babylonian and 
Persian empires ; but its history presents nothing 
remarkable down to the time of its conquest by 
Alexander the Great. After the death of that con- 
<jueror in b.c. 323, Syria and Mesopotamia fell to 
tlie share of his general Seleucus Micator. The so¬ 
vereignty of Seleucus, however, was disputed by 
Antigonus, and was not established till after the 
battle of Ipsus, in 301 b.c., when he founded An¬ 
tioch on the Orontes, as the new capital of his king¬ 
dom. [Antiocheia, Vol. I. p. 142.] From this 
period the descendants of Seleucus, known by the 
Hp])elIation of Seleucidae, occupied the throne of 
Syria down to the year 65 b.c., when Antiochus 
XIII. Abiaticus was dethroned by Pompey, and Syria 
became a Koman province. (Plut. Poinp. 39 ; Ap- 
pian, Syr. 46 ; Eutrop. vi. 14.) Into the history of 
Syria under the Seleucidae it is unnecessary to 
enter, since a table of that dynasty is given in the 
JHctiomry of Biography [Vol. III. p. 769], and the 
public events will bo found described in the lives of 
the re.spective monarchs. 

The tract of which Pompey took possession under 
the name of Syria comprised the whole country from 
the gulf of Issus and the Euphrates to Egypt and 
the deserts of Arabia. (Appian, Syr. 50, Mith. 
106.) The provinc**, however, did not at first 
comprehend the whole of this tract, but consisted 
merely of a .strip of land along the sea-coast, which, 
from the gulf of Issu.s to Damascus, was of slender 
breadth, but which to the S. of that city spread 
itself out as far as the town of Canatha. The rest 
was parcelled out in such a manner that part con¬ 
sisted of the territories of a great number of free 
cities, and part was assigned to various petty prince.s, 
whose absolute dependence upon Rome led to their 
dominions being gradually incorporated into the pro¬ 
vince. (Appian, Syr. 50.) The extent of the pro¬ 
vince was thus continually increased during the 
first century of the Empire ; and in the time of Ha¬ 
drian it had become so large, that a partition of it 
was deemed advisable. Coinmagene, the most 
northern of the ten districts into which, according to 
Ptolemy (v. 15), the upper or northern Syria was 
divided, had become an independent kingdom before 
the time of Pompey’s conquest, and therefore did not 
form part of the province established by him. [Com- 
MAOENE, Vol. I. p. 651.] The extent of this po- 
vince may be determined by the free cities into 
which it was divided by Pompey; the names of 
which are known partly from their being mentioned 
hy Josephus (^Ant. xiv. 4. § 4), and partly from the 
era which they used, namely that of b.c. 63, the 
year in which they received their freedom. In this 
way we are enabled to enumerate the following cities 
in the original province of Syria; Antiocheia, Se- 
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leuceia in Pieria, Epiphaneia, between Arethusa and 
Emesa, Apameia ; nearly all the towns of the Deca- 
polis, as Abila (near Gadara), Antiocheia ad Hip- 
purn or Hippos, Canatha, Diujn, Gadara, Pella, and 
Philadelphia ; in Phoenicia, Tripolis, Sidon, Tyrus, 
Dora; in the north of Palestine, Scythopolis and 
Samaria ; on the coast, Turris Stratonis (Caesareia), 
Joppe, lamneia, Azotu.s, Gaza ; and in the south, 
Marissa. The gift of freedom to so many cities is 
not to be attributed to the generosity of the Romans, 
but must be regarded as a necessary measure of 
policy. All these towns had their own juri.sdiction, 
and administered their own revenues; but they were 
tributary to the Romans, and their taxes were levied 
according to the Roman system established on the 
organisation of the province. (“ Syria turn primum 
facta est stipendiaria,’* Veil. Pat. ii. 37.) The first 
governors of Syria, and especially Gabinius, who was 
proconsul in the year 57 n.c., took much pains in 
restoring the cities which had been destroyed. 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. 5, § 3.) The divisions esta¬ 
blished in Judaea by Gabinius have been noticed in 
another article. [Pai.aestina, Vol. II. p. 532.] 
Caesar, during his expedition against Pharnaces, 
b.c. 47, confirmed these cities in their rights, and 
likewise extended them to others, as Gabala, Lao- 
dicria ad Mare, and Ptolemais. (Eckhel, vol. iii. 
p. 314, sq.; Norisius, Ep. Syrom. pp. 175—213, 
450.) Of the regulations adopted in Syria during 
the reign of Augustus we have little information. 

The same {wlitical reasons which dictated the es¬ 
tablishment of these free cities, where it was possible 
I to do so, rendered the continuance of dynastic 
governments necessary in the eastern and southern 
districts of the province, where either the nomadic 
character of the population, or its obstinate adherence 
to ancient institutions was advei’se to the introduc¬ 
tion of new and regular forms of government. 
These dynasties, however, like the free cities, were 
used as the responsible organs of the Ronian ad¬ 
ministration, and were tributaries of Rome. Thus, 
in the histories of Commagene and Judaea, we find 
ijistances in which their sovereigns were cited to ap¬ 
pear at Rome, wore tried, condemned, and punished. 
The Roman idea of a province is essentially a finan¬ 
cial one. A province wa.s considered as a “ praedium 
populi Romani” (Cic. Kerr. ii. 3); and hence the 
dynasties of Syria may be considered as belonging to 
the province just as much as the free towns, since, 
like them, they were merely in.struments for tiie 
collection of revenue. (Cf. Huschke, Ueber den zur 
Zeit der Geburt Jem Christi gehaltenen Census, 
pp. 100—112.) Thus we find these petty sovereigns 
in other parts of the world regarding them-selves 
merely as the agents, or procuratores, of the Roman 
people (Sail. Jug. 14; Maffei, Mus. Ver. p. 234); 
nor were they allowed to subsist longer than was 
necessary to prepare their subjects for incorporation 
with the province of which they were merely ad¬ 
juncts. 

The Syrian dynasties were as follows: 1. Chalcis 
ad Belnm. 2. The dynasty of Arethusa and Emesa. 
3. Abila. 4. Damascus. 5. Judaea. 6. Palmyra. 
These .states have been treated of under their re¬ 
spective names, and we shall here only add a few 
particulars that may serve further to illustrate the 
history of some of them during the time that they 
were under the Roman sway. All that is essential 
to be known respecting the first three dynasties has 
already been recorded. With regard to Damascus, 
it may be added that M. Aemilius Scaurus, the first 
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qoveraor of Syria appointed by Poinpcy, after liaving 
puitiahcd ita ruler, the Arabian prince Aretas, for 
the attacks which he had made upon the province 
before it had been reduced to order, concluded a 
treaty with him in b. c. 62. It is to this event 
that tlie coins of Scaurus refer, bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion UKX ARETAS. (Rckhel, vol. V. p. 131; cf. 
Dion Oass. xxxvii. 1.5; Appian. %r. 51; Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 4. § 5, 5. § 1.) Dama.scu.s was dependent 
on the Romans, and sometimes hud a Roman garrison 
(Ilieron. in hai. c. 17; Joseph. Ant. xiv. 11. § 7), 
though it cannot be doubted tliat the Arabian kings 
were in possession of it, on the condition of paying a 
tribute. It has already been remarked that the city 
was in tho possession of an ethnarch of Aretas in 

A. D. 39; and it Wiis not till tho year 105, when 
Arabia Tetraea became a province, that Damascus 
was united with Syria, in the proconsulship of Cor¬ 
nelius Talma. (Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 330.) 

On the other hand,^Judaea apjrears to have been 
.•innexed to the province of Syria immediately after 
its conque.st by Pompey in b. c. 63 (Dion Cass, 
xxxvii. 15,16; Eutrop. vi. 14; Liv. Ep. 102; Stiab. 
xvi. p. 762, sq.; Joseph. B, J. i. 7. § 7; Amin. 
Marc. xiv. 8. § 12); though it retained its own ad¬ 
ministration, with regard especially to the taxes which 
it paid to the lioinans. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 4. § 4, 

B. J. i. 7. § 6.) Tho race of the Jewish kings 
eniled with Aristobulus, whom Pompey, after the 
capture of Jerusalem, carried to Rome to adorn his 
triumph (Appian, Syr. 50; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 16 ; 
Pint. Pomp. 45; Joseph. Ani. xiv. 4, &c.) Hyr- 
canus, the brother of Aristobulus, was left indeed in 
Judaea as chief priest and ethnarch, in which offices 
ho was confirmed by Caesar; but his dignity was 
only that of a priest and judge. (Dion Cass. I c.; 
and Joseph. 1. c. and xiv. 7. § 2, 10. § 2.) Tho land, 
like the pi'ovince of Syria, was divided for the con¬ 
venience of administration into districts or circles of 
an aristocratic constitution (Joseph. B.J. i. 8. § 5); 
and during the constant state of war in which it was 
kept either by internal disorders, or by the incur¬ 
sions of the Arabians and Parthians, the presence of 
Roman troops, and of the governor of the province 
himself, was almost always neccssiuy. 

It has been already related [Jehusai.em, Vol. I. 
p. 26] that Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, ob¬ 
tained possession of the throne with tho assistance 
of the Parthians in b. o. 40. In the following year 
tlie Parthians were expelled from Syria by Ven- 
lidius (Dion Cass, xlviii. 39—41; Liv. Epit. 
127); and in b. c. 38 Judaea was conquered by So- 
sius, Antony’s legatus, Antigonus was captured and 
executed, and Herod, surnamed the Great, was 
placed upon the throne, which had been promised to 
him two years previously. (Dion Cass. xlix. 19— 
22; Plut. Anton. 34, sqq.; Tac.//ist. v. 9; Ap¬ 
pian, B. C. V. 75; Strab. xvi. p. 765.) From this 
time, Judaea again became a kingdom. With re¬ 
gard to tho relation of Herod to the Romans we may 
remark, that a Roman legion was stationed at Je- 
ru.salem to uphold his sovereignty, that the oath of 
lealty was taken to the emperor, as lord paramount, 
tis well as to the king, and that the absolute de- 
j)endence of the latter was recognised by the pay¬ 
ment of a tribute and the providing of subsidiary 
troops, (Joseph. Ant. xv. 3. § 7, xvii. 2. § 4; 
Appian, B. C. v. 75.) Herod, therefore, is to be 
regarded only as a procurator of the emperor, with 
the title of king. Antony assigned part of the re¬ 
venues of Judaea to Cleopatra. (Joseph. Ant. xv. 
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4. §§ 2, 4.) According to an ordinance of Caesar, 
the places in the jurisdiction of Jerusalem, with the 
exception of Joppa, had to pay a yearly tribute of a 
fourth of all agricultural produce, which was to be 
delivered the following year in Sidon, besides a tenth 
to be paid to Hyreanus. (^Ibid. xiv. 10. § 6.) In 
the seventh, or Sabbath year, however, the tribute 
was intermitted. Besides this tribute, there was a 
capitation tax ; and it was for the organising of this 
tax that the census mentioned in the Gospel of Si. 
Luke (ii. 1, 2) was taken in the year of our Saviour’s 
birth, which appears to have been conducted by 
Herod’s officers according to a Roman forma cen- 
sualis. The division of Judaea among the sons of 
Herod, and its subsequent history till it was incor¬ 
porated in the province of Syria by the emperor 
Claudius, A. d. 44 (Tac. Ann. xii. 23, Hist. v. 
9), have been already narrated [Vol. 11. p. 532], as 
well as the fate of Jerusalem under the emperors 
Titus and Hadrian. [Vol. II. p. 26, seq.] 

With regard to Palmyra, the sixth of tho dynasties 
before enumerated, we need here only add to what 
has been already said [Vol. II. p. 536] that it wa.s 
united to the province of Syria by Hadrian, and bore 
from him tho name of’ASpittv?; TldXpvpa. (Steph. 
B. p. 498, ed Meineke; cf. Gruter, p. 86. 8.) But 
whether it became a colony with the Jus Itali- 
cum on that occasion or at a later period, cannot bo 
determined. 

Respecting the administration of the province of 
Syria, it may bo mentioned that the scries of Roman 
governors commences with M. Scaurus, who was 
left there by Pompey in the year 62 b. c. with the 
title of quaestor pro praetore. Scaurus was suc¬ 
ceeded by two pro-praetores, L. Mareius Philippas, 
61—60, and Lentulus Marcelliims, 59—58 ; when, 
on account of tlie war with tho Arabs, Gabinius was 
sent there as proconsul, with an army (Appian, Syr. 
51; cf. Joseph, xiv. 4, seq., B. Jud. i. 6—8; 
Eckhel, vol. v. p. 131). We then find the following 
names; Crassus, 55—53; Cassius, his quaestor, 
53—51; M. Calpurnius Bibulus, proconsul. (Dru- 
mann, Gesch. Roins, vol. ii. pp. 101, 118—120). 
Alter the battle of Pharsalus, Caesar gave Syria to 
Julius Caesar, b. c. 47, who w^as put to death 
in tho following year by Caecilius Bassus, an adherent 
of Pompey. {Ib. p. 125, iii. p. 768.) Bassus re¬ 
tained possession of the province till the end of 44, 
when Cassius seized it, and assumed the title of 
proconsul. (Cic. ad Fain. xii. 11.) After the 
battle of Philijppi, Antony appointed to it his lieu¬ 
tenant, L. Decidius Saxa, b. c. 41, whose overthrow 
by the Parthians in the following year occasioned 
the loss of the whole province. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 
24; Liv. Epit. 127.) The Parthians, however, 
were driven out by Ventidius, another of Antony’s 
lieutenants, in the autumn of 39. (Dion Cass. ib. 
39—43; Liv. ib.; Plut, Ant. 33.) Syria continued 
to be governed by Antony’s officers till his defeat at 
Actium in 31, namely, C. Sosius, b. c. 38 (by whom, 
juj we have said, the throne of Judaea was given to 
Herod), L. Munatius Plancus, b. c. 35 , and L. 
Bibulus, B. c. 31. In b. c. 30, Octavian intrusted 
Syria to his legato, Q. Didius. After tho division of 
the provinces between the emperor and senate in b. c. 
27, Syria contmued to have as governors legati 
August! pro praetore, who were always consularos. 
(Suet. Tib, 41; Appian, Syr. 51.) The most ac¬ 
curate account of the governors of Syria, from b. c. 
47 to A. D. 69, will be found in Norisius, Cenota- 
phia Pisana. (0pp. vol. iii. pp. 424—531.) Their 
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rcHidence was Antiooli, which, as the metropolis of 
the province, reached its highest pitch of prosperity. 
It was principally this circumstance that induced the 
em{)eror Hadrian to divide Syria into three parts 
(Spart. Hadr, 14), namely; I. Syiua, which by 
way of distinction from the other two provinces was 
called Syria Coelo, Ma^na Syria, Syria Major, and 
sometimes simply Syria. (Gruter, Imcr. 346. 1, 
1091. 5; Orelli, Inscr. no. 3186, 4997; Galen, de 
Aniidot, i. 2.) Antioch remained the capital till 
the time of Septimius Severus, who deprived it of 
that privilege on account of its having sided with 
Tuscennius Niger, and substituted Laodiceia, which 
he made a colony in its stead (Capitol. M. Anian. 25; 
Ar^id Casa, 9; Ulp.60. tit. 15. s. 1. §3); and 
although Caracalla procured that its rights should be 
restored to Antioch, yet Laodiceia retained its title of 
metropolis, together with a small territory CMnprising 
four dependent cities, whilst Antioch, which had also 
been made a colony by Caracalla, was likewise called 
Metrocolonm {Corp. Inset'. Gr. no.4472; Paul. 

.60. tit. 15. S.8. § 5; Eckhol, iii. p. 302, sq.,319, sq.) 
11. Syiua Puoknice, or SvuoriioKNiCE, under 
;i legatus August! pro praetore (Murat. 2009. 1,2; 
Marmi, Atti^ ifc. p. 744), consisted of three parts, 
with three metropolitan cities, namely; 1. Tyre, 
which first obtained the title of metropolis, with 
relation to the lioinan province, under Hadrian 
(Suidiis, ii. p. 147, Bernh.), though it had that ap- 
})ellation previously with relation to its own colonies 
(^Strab. xvi. p. 756 ; Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 386). 2. 

Damiwcus, wliich from the time of Hadrian became 
a metrojx)lis, with a small territory comprising five 
towns. (Just. Mart. Dial. c. Tryphone^ c. 78; Ter- 
tull. adv. 3/aman,iii. 13; Eckhel, vol. iii. pp. 331— 
333.) 3. Palmyra, which appears to have been the 
re.'sidenco of a procurator Caesaris; whence wo may 
infer that it was the centre of a fiscal circle (^Notit. 

i. p. 85; Ulpian, Dig, 50. tit. 15. s. 1. § 5; 
Procop. de A erf. ii. 11; Corp. Inscr. Gr, no. 4485. 
4496—4499.) Afourth metropolis, Eme.sa,w'a8added 
under Heliogabalus (Eckhel, iii. p.311; Ulpian, Jiig. 
.60. tit. 15. s. 1. § 4). Trachonitis also formed a sepa¬ 
rate circle at this time, with the village of Phama jis 
its fjLfTpoKwfxia (^Corp.Inscr. Gr.4551 ; Orell. Inscr. 
vol. ii. p. 437, no. 5040). III. Syiua Palaestina, 
from the time of Hadrian administered by a legatus 
Augusti pro praet. The name of Syria Palaestina 
does not appear on coins till tlie time of the Anto- 
iiines (Eckhel,iii. p.435; cf.Aristid. ii. p. 470, Dind.; 
Galen, rfo Simpl. Medic, iv. 19; Just. Mart. Ajwl.i. 

1; Carp. Inset'. Gr. no. 4029, 41.61, &c.). Its me¬ 
tropolis was Caesareia, anciently Tunis Slratonis 
^Eckliol, iii. p. 432). 

This division of the province of Syria was con¬ 
nected with an alteration in the quarter of the 
three legions usually stationed in Syria. In the tiino 
4 >f Dion Cassius (Iv. 23) the Legio VI. Scythica 
was cantoned in Syria, the Legio HI. Oallica in 
Plioeuieio, and the Legio VI. Ferrata in Syria Palaes- 
liua. The system of colonisation which was begun 
hy Augustus, and continued into the third century 
of our era, was also adapted to insure the security of 
the province. The first of these colonies was Be- 
rytus, where Augustus settled the veterans of the 
Legio V. Macedonica and VIII. Augusta. It was a 
Colonia juris Italici. (Eckhel, iii. p. 356; Orelli, 
Inscr. no. 514;Ulpian, Dig.bO. lit. 15. 8. l.§ 1; Eu- 
•seb. Chron. p. 155, Seal.) Augustus also founded 
Heliopolis (^Bmdbek)^ which received the jus Italicum 
under Septimius Severus (Ulpian, I c.\ Eckhel, iii. 
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p. 334). Under Claudius was founded Ptolcinuis 
(Ace), which did not possess the jus Italicum (Ul¬ 
pian, ib. § 3 ; Plin. v. 1 ; Eckhel, iii. p. 424). 
Vespasian planted two colonies, Caesareia (Turris 
Stratonis) and Nieopolis (Einmaus) Paul. Dig. 
50. tit. 15. 6. 8. §7; Eckhel, iii. p. 430); which 
latter, however, though originally a rnilitary colony, 
appears to have possessed neither the right, nor the 
name of a colonia (Eckhel, iii. p. 454; Joseph. 
Bell. Jtid. vii. 6; Sozomon, Hist. Eccles. v. 21.) J’he 
chief colony founded by Hadrian was Aelia Capito¬ 
lina (Jerusalem), whose colonists, however, were 
Greeks, and therefore it did not possess the jus Itali- 
cum. (Dion Cass.lxix. 12; Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 6; 
Malalas, xi. p. 279, cd. Bonn ; Ulpian, 1. c. § 6.) 
Hadrian also probably founded I’almyra. Under 
Septimius Severus we have Laodiceia, Tyrus, and 
Sebaste (Samaria), of which the first two possessed 
the jus Italicum. (Ulpian, ib. §3. and 7 ; Eckhel, 
iii. p. 319, 387, seq., 440, seq.) Caracalla founded 
Antioch and Emesa (Ulpian, ib. § 4 ; Paul. ib. § 5 ; 
Eckhel, iii. 302, 311), Elagabalus Sidon (Eckhel, 
iii. p. 371), and Philippus, apparently, Damascus 
(t6. p. 331). To these must be added two colonies 
whose foundation is unknown, Capitolias, of whose 
former name we are ignorant (I’aul. Dig. 50. tit. 15. 

8.8. § 7 ; Eckhel, iii, p. 328, seq.), and Caesareia 
ad Libanuin (Area). (Eckhel, ib. p. 361.) 

At the end of the fourth century of our era, Syria 
was divided into still smaller portions, namely; 1. 
Syria prima, governed hy a consularis, with the 
metropolis of Antioch and the following cities ; 
Seleuceia, Laodiceia, Gabala, Paltos, Beroea, C hale is. 

2. Syria Secunda, under a praeses, with Apameia fur 
its chief city, and the dependent towns of Epiphaneia, 
Arethusa, Larissa, Maiiainne, Balaneia, lUphaiicae, 
and Seleuceia ad Beluin. Malalas (xiv. p. 265, ed. 
Bunn.) ascribes its separation from Syria Prima 
to the reign of Theodosius II., which, however, may 
be doubted. Bucking attributes tlic division to 
Theodosius the Great (arf Not. Dignit. i. p. 129). 

3. Phoenicia Prima, under a consularis, with the 

metropolis of Tyrus and the cities Ptoleinais, Sidon, 
Berytus, Byblos, Botryo, Tripolis, Arcae, Orthosias, 
Aradus, Aiitaradus, Caesarea Paneas. 4. Phoenicia 
Secunda, or Phoenicia ad Libanum, under a praeses, 
havijig Datnascus for its capital, ami embracing tho 
cities of Emesa, La(xliceia ad Libanum, Helio[>oli.s, 
Abila, Palmyra. It was first separated by Theo¬ 
dosius the Great. 5. Palaestina Prima, administered 
by a consularis, and in the years 383 — 385 by a pro- 
consul. Its chief city was Caesareia, and it com¬ 
prehended the towns of Doni, Anti|)atria, Dios]x)lis, 
Azolus ad Mure, Azotus Mediterranea, Eleuthejo- 
polis, Aelia Capitolina (Jerusalem), Nea{K)lis, Livias, 
Sebaste, Antbedon, Diocletianopolis, Joppa, Gaza, 
Raphia, Ascalon, &c. 6. Palaestina Secunda, under 

a praeses, with the capital of Scythopolis, and the 
towns of Gadara, Abila, Capitolias, Hippos, Tibe¬ 
rias, Dio Caesareia, and Gabae. 7. Palaestina Tei- 
tia. This was formed out of the former province of 
Arabia. (Procop. rfe Aerf. v. 8.) It was governed 
by a praeses, and its chief city was Petra. (Cf. 
Palaestina, Vol. 11. p. 633.) 

With respect to these later subdivisions of Syria, 
the reader may consult Hierocles, p. 397, ed. Bonn, 
with the notes of Wesseling, p. 518, sqq.; the No- 
titia Dignit. i. p. 5, seq., and the commentary of 
Backing, pp. 128—140, 511; Bingham, Grig. 
Eccl. \iA, iii. p. 434, seq.; Norisius, rfe Epoch. 
Sgi'omcuxd. in 6pp. vol. ii. p. 374, sqq., p. 419, seq. 

3 z 4 
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In the year 632, Syria was invaded by the Sara¬ 
cens, nominally under the command of Abu Obeidah, 
one of the “ companions ” of Mahomet, but really 
led by dialed, “ the sword of God.” The easy 
conquest of Bosra inspirited the Moslems to attack 
Damascus: but here the resistance was more deter¬ 
mined, and, though invested in 633, the city was 
not captured till the following year. Heracliua had 
l)een able to collect a large force, which, however, 
under the command of his general Werdan, was 
completely defeated at the battle of Aisnadin; and 
Damascus, after that decisive engagement, though 
it still held out for seventy days, was compelled to 
yield. Heliopolis and Emesa speedily shared the 
fate of Bosra and Damascus. The last efforts of 
lleraclius in defence of Syria, though of extraor¬ 
dinary magnitude, were frustrated by the battle of 
the Yermuk. Jerusalem, Aleppo, and Damascus 
successively yielded to the Saracen arms, and He- 
laclius abandoned a province which he could no 
longer hope to retain. Thus in six campaigns 
(633 — 639) Syria was entirely wrested from the 
Itonian empire. (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 
,01; Marquardt, Rom. Alterth. vql. iii.) [T. H. D.] 
SYRIAE PORTAE (2vplai nvKat). a pass be¬ 
tween Mount Amanus and the coast of the bay of 
Issus, which formed a passage from Cilicia into 
Syria. It was 3 stadia in length, and only broad 
enough to allow an army to pass in columns. 
(Xenoph. Anab. i. 4. § 4; Arrian, Anah. ii. 8; 
Plin. v. 18; Ptol. v. 1,5. § 12; Strab. xiv. p. 676.) 
'this mountain pass had formerly been closed up at 
both ends by walls leading from the rocks into the 
sea ; but in the time of Alexander they seem to 
have existed no longer, as they are not mentioned 
by any of his historians. Through the midst of 
this pass, which is now called the pass of Seilan, 
there flowed a small stream, which is still known 
under the name of Merhez su, its ancient name being 
Orsus. [L. S.] 

SYRIAS (Suptdv), a headland in the Euxino, 
on the coast of Paphlagonia, w’hich, to distinguish it 
from the larger promontory of Carambis in its vi¬ 
cinity, was also called 6.Kpa Aftrr^, (Marcian, p. 72; 
Arrian, Peripl. P. E. j). 15; Anonym, Pei'ipl. P. E. 
p. 7.) Its modern name is Cape Indfe. [L.S.] 
SYRIE'NI. [Syrastokne.] 

SYRNOLA (Itin. Hier. p. ,568), a town in the 
north-western |)art of Thrace, between Philippopfdis 
and Parembole. [J. R.] 

SYRO-PHOENICE. [vSyria, p. 1079.] 

SYROS or SYRUS (Svpos, also ivpiri, Horn. {kl. 
XV. 403, and 5npa, Diog. Laert. i. 115; Hesych.; 
Suid.: Eth. "SiVpios: Syra {ilfpa), and the present 
inhabitants call themselves Svpiwrat or ^vpiavoi, 
not Jibpioi), an island in the Aegaean sea, one of 
the Cyclades, lying between Rheneia and Cythnus, 
and 20 miles in circumference, according to sotne 
ancient authorities. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 22.) Syros 
produces good wine, but is upon the whole not fer¬ 
tile, and does not deserve the praises bestowed upon 
it by Homer (I. c.), w'ho describes it as rich in pas¬ 
tures, cattle, wine, and wheat. It is usually stated 
upon the authority of Pliny (xxxlii. 12. s. 56) that 
Syros produced Si I or yellow ochre; but in Sillig’s 
edition of Pliny, Scyros is substituted for Syros. 

Syros had two cities even in the time of Homer 
(Od. XV. 412), one on the eastern, and the other on 
the western side of the island. The one on the 
eastern side, which was called Syros (Ptol. iii. 15. 
§ 30), stood on the same site as the modern capital , 
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of the island, which is now one of the most flounshing 
cities in Greece, containing 11,000 inhabitants, and 
the centre of a flourishing trade. In consequence of 
the numerous new buildings almost all traces of the 
ancient city have disappeared; but there were con¬ 
siderable remains of it when Tournefort visited the 
island. At that time the ancient city was aban¬ 
doned, and the inhabitants had built a town upon a 
lofty and steep hill about a mile from the shore; 
this town is now called Old Syra, to distinguish it 
from the modem town, which has arisen upon the 
site of the ancient city. The inhabitants of Old 
Syra, who are about 6060 in number, are chiefly 
Catholics, and, being under the protection of France 
and the Pope, they took no part in the Greek revo¬ 
lution during its earlier years. Their neutrality was 
the chief cause of the modem prosperity of the 
island, since numerous merchants settled there in 
consequence of the disturbed condition of the other 
parts of Greece. 

There are ruins of the second ancient city on the 
western coast, at the harbour of Maria della Grazia. 
Ross conjectures that its name may have been Gryn- 
che or Gryncheia, since we find the Vpvyx^s, who 
are otherwise unknown, mentioned three times in 
the inscriptions containing lists of the tributary 
allie.s of Athens. There was another ancient town 
in the island, named Eschatia. (Bbckh, Inscr. 
no. 2347, c.) Pherecydes, one of the early Greek 
philosophers, w’as a native of Syros. (Comp. Strab. 
X. pp. 485, 487; Scylax, p. 22; Steph. B. a. v.; 
Tournefort, Voyage, vol. i. p. 245, seq. Engl. tr.; 
Prokesch, Erinnerungen, vol. i. p. 55, seq.; Ross, 
Reisen auf den Griech. Jnseln, vol. i. p. 5, seq., 
vol. ii. p. 24,seq.; Fiedler, Reise, vol ii. p. 164,seq.) 

SY'RTICA REGIO {rj ^upritH}, Ptol. iv. 3), a 
tract on the coast of N. Africa, between the Syrtis 
Major and Minor, about 100 miles in length. (Strab. 
xvii. p. 834, sq.; Mela, i. 7; Phn. v. 4. 8.4.) After 
the third century it obtained th.e name of the Regio 
Tripolitana, from the three j)rincipal cities, which 
were allied together, whence the modern name ot 
Tripoli (^Not. Imp. Occid. c. 45; Procop. de Aed. 
vi. 3; cf. Solinus, c. 27). Mannert conjectures (x. 
pt. ii. p. 133) that the emperor Septimius Severn.s, 
who was a native of Leptis, was the founder of this 
Provincia Tripolitana, which, according to the Not. 
Imp. (/. c.), was governed by its own duke 
(Dux) (Comp. Amm. Marc, xxviii. 6). The dis¬ 
trict was attributed by Ptolemy, Mela, and Pliny to 
Africa Propria; but in reality it formed a separate 
district, which at first belonged to the Cyrenaeans, 
but was subsequently wrested from them and annexed 
to Carthage, and, when the whole kingdom of the 
latter was subjected to the Romans, formed a part 
of the Roman province of Africa. For the most 
part the soil was sandy and little capable of cultiva¬ 
tion, as it still remains to the present day (Della 
Celia, Vinggio, p. 50); yet on the borders of the 
river Cinyps and in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Leptis, there was some rich and productive land. 
(Herod, iv. 198; Scylax, p. 47; Strab. xvii. p. 835; 
Ovid, ex Pont. ii. 7. 25.) Ptolemy mentions several 
mountains in the district, as Mount Giglius or Gigius 
(rb rlyioy 6pos, iv. 3. § 20), Mount Thizibi (rb 
©IfiSi 6pos, ib.) Mount Zuchabbari or Chuzabarri 
(rb Zovxd€Sapi ^ Xov^dSafi^i, ib.) and Mount Vasa- 
luetum or Vasaleton (rb oiaaakanoy 4) Quoad- 
AfTov dpos, ib. § 18). The more important pro¬ 
montories were Cephalae (Ke<t>a\di &Kpoy, Ptol. iv. 3. 
§ 13), near which also,' on the W., the same author 
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mentions another promontory, Trieron (Tpiiipwv or 
T^}l 7 |pov &Kpov, i6.) and Zehha (tA ZuBa, ib. § 12). 
'1 he principal rivers were tho Cinyps or Cinyphus 
(rtol. ib. § 20), in the eastern part of the district, 
and the Triton, which formed its western boundary, 
and by which the three lakes called. Tritonitis, 
TalUs, and Libya were supplied (jib. § 19). 
Besides these waters there were extensive salt lakes 
and marshes along the coast (Strab. 1. c.; Tab. Peui. 
tab. vii.) The lotus is mentioned among the scanty 
products of this unfertile land (Plin. xxiv. 1. s. 1), 
ami a peculiar kind of precious stones, called after the 
country Syrtides gemmae, was found on the coast 
(Id. xxxvii. 10. § 67). The tribes that inhabited the 
country besides the Nasamones, Psytti. and Macae, 
who in the earlier times at least spread themselves 
over this district, were the Lotophagi [Vol. II. p. 
205], who dwelt about Syrtis Minor, and the Gin- 
danes [Vol. I. p. 1002], who were situated to the 
W. of the former. Ptolemy, however, in place of the.se 
more ancient tribes, mentions others that are heard of 
nowhere else, as the Nigitimi, Samamycii, Nyepii, 
Nygbeni, Klaeones, Damnesii, &c. (iv. 3. §§ 23 - 
27). But Egyptian and Phoenician colonists had 
been mixed at a very early periiwl with these abori¬ 
ginal Libyan tribes, whom tho Greeks found there 
when they settled upon the coast, and with whom, 
probably, they had for some time previously had 
connections. The most important towns of the 
Regio Syrtica were tho three from which it sub¬ 
sequently derived its name of Tripolitana, that is, 
Leptis Magna; Oea, and Sabrata; besides which 
we find Tacapo and other places mentioned by 
Ptolemy. Opposite to the coast lay the island.s of 
]\Ieninx and Cercina. [T. H. D.] 

SYRTIS MAJOR and MINOR (Xvpris pL^yaXTi 
Kol pLiKpd, Ptol. iv. 3), two broad and deep gulfs in 
the Libyan sea on the N. coast of Africa, and in the 
district called after them Regio Syrtica. The name 
is derived from tho Arabic, a desert from tho 
desolate and sandy shore by which the neighbourhood 
of the Syrtes is still characterised. The navigation 
of them was very dangerous because of their shallow 
and sunken rocks, so that the smaller Syrtis was 
considered in ancient times as altogether unnavigable, 
and even into the larger one only small ships ven¬ 
tured. (Strab. xvii. p. 835; Scylax, p. 48; Polyb. 

i. 39; Mela, i. 7; Plin. v. 4. s. 4; Procop. de Aed. 
vi. 3.) Tho reports of modern travellers, however, 
do not tend to establi.sh these dangers. (Lauthier, 
Jielazione in Della Celia’s ITa^^to,p. 214, sqq.) The 
Greater Syrtis, which was the eastern one, now the 
GiUf of Sidra, extended from the promontory of 
Boreum on the E. side to that of Cephalao on the 
W. (Scyl. 46, sq.; Polyb. iii. 29; Strab. 1. c. and 

ii. p. 123; Mela and Plin. ll. cc.) According to 
Strabo it was from 4000 to 5000 stadia in circum¬ 
ference (/. c.); but in another place (xvii. p, 835) he 
puts down the measure more accurately at 3930 sta¬ 
dia. Its depth, or landward recess, was from 1500 to 
1800 stadia, and its diameter 1500 stadia. (Comp. 
Agathem. i. 3, and ii. 14). The smaller, or more 
western Syrtis (now Gulf of Cahes)y was formed on 
the E. by the promontory of Zeitha and on the W. 
by that of Brachodes, (Scyl. p. 48; Polyb. i. 39, 
ii. 23, xii. 1; Strab. ii. p. 123, iii. p. 157, xvii. p. 
834, &c.) According to Strabo it had a circum¬ 
ference of 1600 stadia and a diameter of 600 
(comp. Agathem. I c.). Particulars respecting the 
size of both will likewise be found in Mela i. 7; and 
Itm, AnL p. 64, sqq. The shores of both were 
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inhospitable, and sandy to such a degree that men 
and even ships were often overwhelmed by the huge 
cloud-like masses lifted by the wind (Diod. xx. 
41; Sail. Juff. 79; Herod, iii. 25, 26, iv. 173; 
Lucan, ix. 294, sqq.); and it is affirmed by modern 
travellers that these descriptions of the ancients are 
not exaggerated. (See Browne’s Travels, p. 282: 
Bruce, Travels, iv. p. 458; Beechey, Expedition, (jc. 
ch. 10; Ritter, Erdhunde, i. p. 1030.) [T.U.D.] 
SYSPIKPTIS (2u(TirjptTis, Strab. xi. p. 503), a 
district in Armenia M.ijor. [T. II. D.J 

SYTHAS. [Aciiaia, p. 13, b.] 


T. 

TAANACII (Q>avdK and Saradx), a town in 
Palestine, not far from Megiddo, witli which it is 
generally mentioned, was originally one of the royal 
cities of the Caiiaanites. (Josh. xii. 21; Judges, v. 
19; I iv. 12.) It was as.signed to Maiiassch 

(Joiih. xvii. 11); but was afterwards one of the 
cities given to the Leviles. (Josh. xxi. 25.) 
“ Taanach by the waters of Megiddo” was the 
scene of tlie great battle of Deborah and Barak. 
(Judges, v. 19 .) In tho time of the Judges the 
Canaanitish inhabitants still remained in Taanach 
(Judges, i. 27), but in the reign of Solomon it ap¬ 
pears as HU Israelitisli town. (1 Kings, iv. 12.) 
Eusebius describes it as 3 Roman miles, and .lerome 
as 4 Roman miles from Legio, which is undoubtedly 
the Megiddo of Scripture. [Licoio.] Taanach is 
still called Taannuk, a village standing on the slope 
of the hills which skirt the ydain of Esdraelon to¬ 
wards the south. (Robinson, Bihl. Res. vol. ii. j). 316, 
vol. iii. p. 117, 2nd ed.; Stanley, Sinai and Pales• 
line, p. 331 .) 

TABAE (Ta§at: Eth. Ta€r)p69), a town wliich, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo (xii. p. 570), was situated on the con¬ 
fines between Phrygia and Curia, and wiiich, in another 
passage (p. 576), he evidently includes in Plirygia. 
The country was situated in a plain whicli derived 
from the town the name of rifSfo*' TaSrjydy. (Strab. 
xii. p. 576.) Stephanus Byz. (a. v.) on the other 
hand calls Tabae a Lydian town, though he at the 
same time mentions another in Caria; but it is highly 
probable that not only botli are one and the same 
towm, but also the same as tho one assigned by 
Strabo to Phiygia, and that in point of fact the town 
was in Caria near the confines of Phrygia. Mythi¬ 
cally the name of the place was derived from a hero 
Tabus, while others connected it with an Asiatic 
term rdSa, which signified a rock. (Steph. B. 1. c.) 
The latter etymology is not inconsistent with Strabo s 
account, for though the town is described as being 
in a plain, it, or at least a part of it, may liave been 
built on a nx^k. The plain contained several other 
little towns besides Tabae. Livy (xxxviii. 13), in bis 
account of the expedition of Manlius, states that lie 
marched in three days from Gordiutichos to Tabae. It 
must then have been a considerable place, for, having 
provoked the hostility of the Romans, it was ordered 
to pay 20 talents of silver and furnish 10,000 
medimni of wheat. Livy remarks that it stood on 
the borders of Piaidia towards the shore of the 
Pamphylian sea. There can be no doubt that 
D’AnvilJe is correct in identifying the modern 
Tkaoua or Davos, a place of some note north-east 
of Moglah, with the ancient Tabae. Col. Leake 
(Asia Minor, p. 153), relying too implicitly on 
Strabo, looks loo far east for its site; for Hierocles 
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(p. 689) distinctly enumerates it amMij? the Carian 
towns. DavoM is a larjfc and well-built town, and 
the capital of a considerable district; the pfovernor’s 
residence stands on a heip^lit overlooking the town, 
and commanding a most magnificent view. (Richter, 
Wallfahrten^ p. 543; Franz, Fmf InschH/ten, p. 
30.) 

It should be observed that Pliny (v. 27) mentions 
jmotlier town in Cilicia of the name of Tabao, of 
wliicli, however, nothing is known. [L. S.] 



TABALA (Td^aAa), a town of Lydia near the 
river llerinus, is known only from coins found in 
the country; but it is no doubt the same as the one 
mentioned by llierocles (p. 670) under the name of 
flubalu, which is perhaps only miswritten for TabaUi. 
It is even possible that it may be the town of Tabae 
which Stephanus Ryz. assigns to Lydia. Some trace 
of the ancient place seems to be preserved in the 
name of the village Tonbaili on the left bank of the 
llermns, between Adala and KuUt. [L. S.] 
TABANA (Td§ai/a, Ptol. iii. 6. § 6), a place in 
the interior of the Chersonesus Taurica. [T.H.D.] 
TABASSI (T<£Sa(r(rot, Ptol. vii. 1. § 65), a tribe 
of Indians who ocupied the interior of the southern 
jmrt of Ilindostun^ in the neighbourhcKx! of the 
l)resent province of Mysore, Their exact position 
cannot be determined, but they were not far distant 
from M, Beltiyo, the most S. of the W. CMts, 
They derived their name from tl»o Sanscrit Tapasj\ 
“ woods.” (Lassen, Ind. AlterfJi. vol. i. p. 243.) [V.] 
TABEUNAK, in Gallia, is placed by the Itinera¬ 
ries between Noviomagus {Speier) and Saletio(5e/te). 
The position of Tabernao is supposed to correspond 
to that of Rheinzabem. Tabernao is mentioned by 
Arnmianus Marcellinus (xvi. 2), unless in this pas¬ 
sage lie means another placo (No. 2) which has the 
same name. 

2. Between Argentoratum (^Streushury) and Divo- 
durum (^Meiz) is Elsatz-Zabern, or Saoerne as the 
French call it, which is about 21 miles from Strass- 
burg. This seems to be the place w'hich Arnmianus 
(xvi. 11) calls Tres Tabernae. When Julian was 
marching against the Alcmanni, who were encamj)ed 
near Argentoratum, he repaired Tres Tabernae, for 
the purpose of preventing the Germans from entering 
Gallia by this pass in the Vosges. Arnmianus (xvi. 
12) also gives the distance trom Tres Tabernae to 
the German camp at Argentoratum at 14 “ Icugac,” 
which is 21 Roman miles, and agrees very well with 
the distance between Saveme and Strassburg (D’An- 
ville. Notice^ t/c.), 

3. Tabernae is mentioned by Ausonius (^MoselUi, 
V. 8 ) on the road between Bingium (^Brngett) and 
Noviomagus (iVewma^en); but the geographers are 
not agreed about the position, whether it is Bergza- 
6em, a place which is out of the way, Baldenau^ or 
Bcmcastel on the Mosel. Ausonius says there is 
a spring there ;— 

“ Praetereo arentem sitientibus undique terris 
Dumnissuni riguasque perenni fonte Tabernas.” 

[G. L.] 
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TABIE'NI Ptol. vi. 14. § 11), a 

people in the N. part of Scythia, on this side of the 
Imaus. [T.ll.DO 

TABIE'NI. {Ta€iqvol), an Aethiopian tribe, 
situated NW of the Rogio Troglo<lytica, near the 
headland of Baziurn {Rds-eUNasekef)^ mentioned 
by Ptolemy alone (iv. 27. § 28). [W. B. I).] 

TABLAE, in Gallia, is marked in the Table be¬ 
tween Lugdunum Batavomm (^Leiden') and Novio- 
magUB (^Nijmegeii). D’Anville and others suppose 
it to be Alblas, a little above the junction of the 
Lech and the Maas, and opposite to Doi't. [G. L.J 
TABOR, a celebrated mountain in Galilee, call(*(l 
by the Greek writers Atabyrium, under which name 
it is described. [Atabyrium.] 

TABRACA. [Thabraca.J 
TABUDA, or TABULLAS in some editions of 
Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 3). a river of North Gallia. The 
mouth of this river is placed by Ptolemy between 
Gcsoriacum (^Boulogne') and the mouth of the Mosa 
(J/mta). In an(>ther })assage (ii. 9. § 9), after lixing 
the position of the Morini, whose towns were Geso- 
riacum and Taruanna, he adds, “ Then after the 
Tabulhis are the Tungri.” All these indications 
seem to show that the Tabuda or Tabullas is the 
Schelde, which would be correctly placed between 
the Morini and the Tungri. Ortelius, cited by 
D’Anvillo and others, is .said to have produced 
evidence from writings of the middle ages, that tho 
Schelde was named rabid and Tabula. [G. L.] 
TABURNUS MONS (^Monie Taburno), was the 
name given in ancient times to one of the most im¬ 
portant mountain groups of the Apenninas of Sain- 
nium. It is situated nearly duo W. of Beneventum, 
between the valley of tho Calor (^Galore) and that of 
the smaller stream of the fsclero. Like the still more 
elevated mass of tho Monte Matese, which fronts 
it on the N., it forms no part of tho main chain of 
the Apennines (if that bo reckoned, as usual, by the 
line of water-shed), but is considerably advanced to¬ 
wards tho W.,and its VV.and NW.slopesconsequently 
descend at once to the broad valley or plain of the 
Vulturnus, where that river receives its tributary the 
Calor. It is evidently these slopes and undorlalls 
to which Virgil alludes as affording a favourable 
field for tho cultivation of olives (Virg. Georg, ii. 
38; Vib. Sequest. p. 33), with which they ato 
covered at this day. But in another passage ho 
alludes to the “ lofty Taburnus ” as covered with 
forests, which afforded pasture to extensive herds of 
cattle. (Id. Aen. xii. 715.) Gmtius Faliscus also 
speaks of it as a rugged and rocky group of moun¬ 
tains {Cymgei. 509). We learn from that writer 
that it was included in tho territory of the Caudino 
Samnites [Caudini], and indeed the celebrated 
pass of the Caudine Forks was at a very short dis¬ 
tance from tho foot of Mount Taburnus. The name 
of Monte Tcdmi'no or Taburo is still commonly ap¬ 
plied to the whole group, though the different sum¬ 
mits, like those of the Matese, have each their 
peculiar name. 

There is no ground for reading (as has been sug¬ 
gested) TdSvpupu epos for Ai€vpvo¥ Upof, in Poly¬ 
bius, iii. 100); the mountain of which that author 
is sj^aking must have been situated in quite a dif¬ 
ferent part Italy. [E. H. B.] 

TACAPE (TaKdirn or Kdirrj, Ptol. iv. 3. § 11), 
a town in the Roman province of Africa, in the Regio 
Syrtica and in the innermost part of the Syrtis 
Minor. The surrounding country.ds represented by 
Pliny (xvi. 27. s. 50, xvUi. 22. s. 51) aa exceedingly 
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fruitful, but its harbour was bad. (Geogr. Nub. 
Clim. iii. pt. ii, p. 87.) In early times it was sub¬ 
ject to Byzacium; but subsequently, as a Roman 
tjulony, belonged to the Regio Tripolitana. of which 
it wa.s the most westerly town. In its neighbour- 
liood were warm mineral springs called the Aquae 
'I'acapitanae Ant, p. 78), now EUIIaviniah. 

(Of. Plin. V. 4. 8. 3; Jtiii. Ant, pp. 48, 50, 59, 8cc., 
where it is called Taciipae). Now Gahs^ Cabes, or 
QtwbeH. [T. H. D.] 

TACABAEI (TaxapoTot, Ptul. vii. 2. § 15), a 
niountiiin tribe of India extra Gangein, who lived in 
the extreme NW. near the junction of the Imiius 
jiiid Ejnodus chains, adjoining the Mons Bepyrrhus. 
rhey must have occupied part of the district now 
called Assam, [V.J 

TACIIOMPSO Herod, ii. 29; Ta- 

comjisos, Plin. vi. 29. s. 33; Mela, i. 9. § 2), a town 
in the Regio Dodecaschoenus, S. of Aegypt and the 
Cutanicts. It stood upon an island of the Nile, and 
was inhabited by a mixed colony of Aegyptians and 
Aothiopians. The Coptic word Tachenipsa signifies 
tile place of many crocodiles.” Tachompso was 
seated on the E. bank of the river, lat. 23'^ 12' N., 
nearly opposite the town of Pselcis. As Pselcis in¬ 
creased, Tachompso declined, so that it at last was re¬ 
garded as merely a suburb of that town, and w’ent by 
the name of Contra-Pselcis. Though supposed by some 
to have been near the modern village of Conzo in 
T.ower Nubia, it is impossible to reconcile any known 
locality with the ancient descriptions of this place, 
lleereii (^African Nations, vol. i. pp. 346, 383) 
sujiposos it to liave been either at the island Kalabshe 
(Talniis) or 20 miles further S as Ghyrahe, He¬ 
rodotus (/. c.) describes the island on which Ta- 
choinpso stood as a plain contiguous to a vast hilte. 
But neither such a lake nor island now appear in 
this part of the Nile’s course. The lake may have 
been the result of a temporary inundation, and the 
island gradually undermined and carried away by 
the pericKlical floods. [W. B. D.] 

TACO'LA (Td««Aa, Ptol. vii. 2. § 5), a place 
on the west coast of the Aurea Chersoriesus, in 
India extra Gangem, which Ptolemy calls an em¬ 
porium. There can be no doubt tliat it is repre¬ 
sented now by either Tavoy or Tenasserim, [V.] 
TACU'BIS (ToKovSis, Ptol. ii. 5. § 7), a place 
in Lusitania. [T. H. D.j 

TADER, a river on the S. coast of Hi»pania Tur- 
raconensis. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) It is probably indi¬ 
cated by Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 14) under Tepefies no- 
ra/xnv 4K€o\ai, Now the Segura, [T. H. L).] 
TADINUM (Eth. Tadinas: Ru. near Gualdo), a 
town of Umbria, mentioned by Pliny among the 
municipal towns of that region. (Plin. iii, 14. s. 
19.) It is not noticed by any other ancient author 
previous to the fall of the Western Empire; but its 
jiame is repeatedly found in the epistles of Gregory 
the Great, and it is evidently the same place called 
by Procopius Taginae (Tdyufai, Prooop. B, G. iv. 
29), near which the Gothic king Totila was de¬ 
feated by Narses in a great battle, in which ho was 
himself mortally wounded, a. d. 552. The site is 
clearly fixed by the discovery of some ruins hikI 
other ancient monuments in 1750 at a place about 
u mile and a half from Gualdo, where there is an old 
church consecrated in the middle ages to Sta Maria 
di Tadino. Gualdo is about 9 miles N. of Nocera 
(Nuceria), close to the line of the Fiaminian Way: 
hence there is little doubt that we should substitute 
Tadinas for ‘‘Ptanias,” a name obviously corrupt. 
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given in the Jerusalem Itinerary as a station on the 
Fiaminian Way. (Itm, Hier, p. 614;‘^Wc8.seliug, 
ad loc.; Cramer, Italy, vol. i. p. 267.) [E. H. B.] 

TADMOR. [Palmyka.] 

TADU (Plin. vi. 29. s. 35; comp. Strab. xvii. 
p. 786), a small island of the Nile that formed tlio 
harbour of the city of Meroe. Bruce (7ravels, vol. 
iv. p. 618) bup^wses Tadu to have been the mtxleni 
Curgo, N. of Schendy. As, however, the site of 
Meroe is much disputed, that of Tadu is equally 
uncertain (Ritter, vol. i. p. 567). [W.B.D.J 

TAE'NARUM (Taipapor, Herod. Strab. et alii; 
7} Tatpopla &Kpa, Ptol. iii. 16. § 9), a promontory 
at the extremity of Laconia, and the most southerly 
point of Eurojx), now called C, Matapdn, Tho 
name of T'jienarum, however, was not confined to 
the extreme point bearing tlie name of Matajuin. 
It has been shown by Leake that it was the name 
given to tho peninsula of circular form about seven 
miles in circumference, which is connected with tlio 
end of the great Taygetic promontory by an isthmus 
about half a mile wide in a direct distance. Hence 
Taenarmn is correctly described by Strabo as an 
OLKT^ iKKiipht) (viii. p. 363). Leake conjectures 
with great probability that Matapdn is merely 
another form of Mfreovop, which may have been 
the name given by tho ancients to tho soutliern ex¬ 
tremity of the j)enin8ula. (^Morea, vol. i. p. 301.) 
On either side of the istbmn.s, which connects the 
promontory of Taenarum with that of 'faygetus, is 
a bay, of which the one on tho east is called Porto 
Quaglio, corrupted into Kaio, and the one on tho 
west Marindri or Mammri, The name of Quaglio 
was given to tho eastern bay by the Venetians, lie- 
cause it was the last place in Europe at which tho 
quails rested in tho autumn before crossing over to 
Crete and Cyrene. Porto Quaglio is one of tho 
best harbours iu Laconia, being sheltered from tho 
S. and SE.; it is nearly circular, with a narrow 
entrance, a fine sandy bottom, and depth of water 
for large .ships. Porto Marmdri is described us 
only a dangerous creek. In the Taenarian penin¬ 
sula there are also two ports on its eastern side, of 
vvhicJi tJie northern, called Vuthg, is a long narrow 
inlet of the sea, while the southern, called Asdmato 
or Kistvmes, is very small and ill sheltered. A 
quarter of a mile southward of the inner extremity 
of the last-mentioned port, a low point of rock pro¬ 
jects into tho sea from the foot of the mountain, 
which, according to the inhabitants of the peninsula, 
is the real C. Matapdn, The western side of tho 
peninsula is rocky and Imrbourless. 

Tho whole of the Taenarian peninsula was sacred 
to Po.seidon, wlio appears to have succeeded to the 
place of Helios, the more ancient god of the locality. 
(Horn. Hymn, in Apoll, 411.) At the extremity of 
this peninsula was the temple of Poseidon, with an 
a.sylum, which enjoyed great celebrity down to a 
late period. It seems to have been an ancient 
Achaean sanctuary before the Dorian conquest, and 
to have continued to be tho chief sacred place ot 
tho Ferioeci and Helots. The great earthquake, 
which reduced Sparta to a heap of mins in b. c. 
464, was supposed to liave been owing to tl)o 
I..acedaemonians having torn away some suppliant 
Helots from this sanctuary. (Time. i. 128, 133; 
Pans. iii. 25. § 4; Strab. viii. p. 363; Kurip. CycL 
292.) Near the sanctuary was a cavern, through 
whicli Hercules is said to have dragged Cerbeims to 
I the tipper regions. (Paus. Strab. ll, cc.; Find. Pyth, 

I iv. 77; Taenariae fauces, Virg. Georg, iv. 467; 
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Taenarus aperta umbrUf Lucan, ix. 3G.) There 
i« a alight diflference between Strabo and Rauaanias 
in the position of the cave ; the former placing it 
near the temple, which agrees with present appear¬ 
ances (see below); the latter describing the cave it¬ 
self as the temple, before which stood a statue of 
Poseidon. Among the many dedicatory offerings to 
Poseidon the most celebrated was the brazen statue 
of Arion seated on a dolphin, which was still extant 
in the time of Pausanias. (Herod, i. 23, 24.) The 
temple was plundered for the first time by the 
Aetolians. (Polyb. ix. 34.) 

Taenarum is said to have taken its name from 
Taenarus, a son either of Zeus or Icarius or Klatus. 
(Paus. iii. 14. §2; Steph. B. a. r.; Schol. ad A poll, 
lihod. i. 102.) Bdchart derives the word from the 
Phoenician tinar “rapes” (^Geograph.Sacra, p.459); 
and it is not improbable that the Phoenicians may 
liHve had a settlement on the promontory at an early 
period. 

Pausanias (iii. 25. § 4) mentions two harbours 
in connection with the Taenarian promontory, called 
respectively Psamatiius (YaAia0t>us),and the Har- 
noUR OK Achillks (6 ’Ax‘AA«ios). Scylax 

(p. 17) also mentions these two harbours, and de¬ 
scribes them as situated back to back (itrrliruyos). 
Strabo (viii. p. 373) speaks of the former of these 
two harbours under the name of Amatiius (’A/ao- 
doCs), but omits to mention the Harbour of Achilles. 
It would appear that these two harbours are the 
J'orto Quafflio and the port of Vatkff mentioned 
above, as the.se are the two most important in the 
peninsula. Leake identifies P.samathus with Quafflio, 
and the Harbour of Achilles with Vaihij, but the 
French Comtiussion reverse the.se po.sition8. We 
have, however, no doubt that Leake is correct; for 
the ancient remains above the Porio Quafflio^ the 
monastery on the heights, and the cultivated slopes 
and levels, show that the Taenarian population has 
in all ages been chiefly collected here. Moreover, 
)io ancient writers speak of a town in connection 
with the Harbour of Achilles, while Strabo and 
others describe Amathus or Psamathus as a wdAxy. 
(Steph. B. s. V. 'Fa/iafloGs; cf. Aeschin. Ep. 1; Plin. 
iv. 5. s. 8.) If we were to take the description of 
Scylax literally, Psamathus would be Porto Quaglio, 
and the Harbour of Achilles Porto Manndri; and 
accordingly, they are so identified by Curtius ; but 
it is impossible to believe that the dangerous creek of 
Marmdri is one of the two harbours so specifically 
mentioned both by Scylax and Pausanias. 

The remains of the celebrated temple of Poseidon 
still exist at Asomato, or Kistei’nes, close to C. 
J/atapdn on the eastern side. They now form j>art 
of a ruined church; and the ancient Hellenic wall 
may be traced on one side of tiie church. Leake 
observes that the church, instead of facing to the 
east, as Greek churches usually do, faces south¬ 
eastward, towards the head of the port, which is 
likely to have been the aspect of the temple. No 
remains of columns have been found. A few paces 
north-east of the church is a large grotto in the 
i*ock, which appeal’s to be the cave through which 
Hercules was supposed to have dragged Cerberus; 
but there is no appearance of any subterranean 
descent, as had been already remarked by Pausanias. 
In the neighbourhood tJiere are several ancient 
cisterns and other remains of antiquity. 

There were celebrated marble quarries in the 
Taenarian peninsula. (Slnib. viii. p. 367.) Pliny 
describes the Taenarian marble as black (xxxvi. 
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18. s. 29,22. s. 43); but Sextus Empiricus (^Pyrrh. 
Tlypot. i. 130) speaks of a species that w’as white 
when broken to pieces, though it appeared yellow 
in the mass. Leake inquired in vain for these 
quarries. 

At the distance of 40 stadia, or 5 English miles, 
north of the isthmus of the Taenarian peninsula, 
was the town Taenarum or Tabnaku.s, subse¬ 
quently called Caeneuolis. (Kaiidjno\is, Paus. 
iii. 25. § 9; Kcom^, Ptol. iii. 16. § 9; Plin. iv. 15. 
s. 16; Steph. B. s. v. Taivapus; the same town is 
probably mentioned by Strab. viii: p. 360, under the 
corrupt form Kivaibiov.') It contained a temple of 
Demeter and another of Aphrodite, the latter near 
the sea. The modern village (*f Kypdrisao sturuls 
on the site of this town. Some ancient remains 
and inscriptions of the time of the Antonines and 
their successors have been found here. On the 
door-posts of a small ruined church are two in¬ 
scribed quadrangular arriKai, decorated with mould¬ 
ings above and below. One of the inscriptions is a 
decree of the Taenarii, and the other is by the com¬ 
munity of the Eleuthero-Lacones (rh Koivhu tu'k 
’EA€ ufl€poAaEccKcoi/). Wo have the testimony of 
Pausanias (iii. 21. § 7) that Caenepolis was one 
of the Eleuthero-Lacouian cities ; and it would ap¬ 
pear from the above-mentioned inscription that the 
maritime Laconians, when they were delivered from 
the Spjirtan yoke, formed a confederation and 
founded as their capital a city in the ueighbourluK>d 
of the revered sanctuary of Poseidon. The place 
was called the New Town (Caenepolis); but, as we 
learn from the inscriptions, it continued to he also 
called by its ancient name. For the inscriptions 
relating to Taenarum, see Bbckh, Insci’. no. 1315 
— 1317, 1321, 1322, 1389, 1393,1483. (On the 
topography of the Taenarian peninsula, see Le.^ke, 
Afot'ea, vol. i. p 290, seq., Peloponnesiaca, p. 175, 
seq.; Boblaye, Aec/xe7’cAcs,(/c., p. 89, seq.; Curtius, 
Peloponnesus, vol. ii. p. 277, seq.) 

TAEZALI (TalCaAoi or Toi{aAot, Ptol. ii. 3. § 
15), a people on the eastern coast of Britannia 
Barbara. In their territory was the promontory 
called Tai^aAov &Kpor (^Ib. § .5), now Kinneirds 
Head. [T. H. 1).] 

TAGAE (Ta 7 al, Polyb. x. 29. § 3), a town in 
the northern part of Parthia, situated in the defiles 
of the chain of Labutas, visited by Antiochus in his 
war against Arsaces. It has been conjectured by 
Forbiger that it is the same place as Tape, mentioned 
by Strabo (xi. p. 508) as a royal palace in the ad¬ 
jacent province of Hyrcania ; but this conjecture 
seems unnecessary. Perhaps it may be represented 
by the present Dameghan. [V.] 

TAGARA (Tdyapa, Peripl. M. Erythr. § 51, 
ed. Mliller ; Ptol. vii. 1. § 82), one of the two 
principal emporia of the interior of the JJeccan, ac¬ 
cording to the author of the Periplus. It is not 
certain what modern town now represents this 
ancient site, but there is a fair presumption in 
favour of Deoghir, which was the seat of govern¬ 
ment down to A. D. 1293, and which is now in 
ruins, close to Dotolatabad. (Vincent, Voyage of 
Nearchus, ii. p. 413; Mannert, v. 1. p. 83; Bitter, 
Er^. V. p. 513; Berghaus’s Map.) Ptolemy, who 
places the town in Ariaca, probably copied from the 
author of the Periplus. It may be remarked that 
the distance given between Barygaza (^Beroa^h), 
Paethana (^Pythan), and Tagara (^Deoghir), are 
not reconcileable with the actual position of these 
places. [V.] 
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TAGASTE, or TAGESTENSE OPP. (Plin. v. 
4, R. 4), a town of Numidia, wliose npot is now 
marked by the ruins at Taj ill on the O^ied llamite 
or Siigerasty a tributary of the river Mejerdn. 

Ant. p. 44.) Tagaste is particularly distinguished 
bv having been the birthplace of St. Augustine. 
(Aug. Conf. ii. 3.) [T. H. D.] 

TAGO'NIUS (Tayciyiof, Pint. Se?-t. 17), a tri¬ 
butary of the Tagus in Hispania 'rarraconensis, 
citiler the Tajuna or Ilenares. (Cf. Florez, Kap. 
Saar. V. p. 40; Ukert, ii. pt. i. p. 389.) [T. H. D.J 
TAGORI. [Tagri.] 

TAGRl (Tdypot, Ptol. iii. 5. § 25), a people of 
European Sarmatia, on the borders of Dacia, and 
probably identical with the Tagori of Pliny (vi. 7. 
H. 7) and Jornandes (Get. 4). [T. H. D.] 

'I'AGIJS (Tdyos, Ptol. ii. 5. § 4), one of the 
principal rivers of Spain, being considerably larger 
than the Anas and having its sources between 
Mounts Oroapeda and Idubeda, in the country of 
the Celtiberi. (Strab. iii. pp. 139, 1.52, 162.) 
After a tolerably Ktraight course of upwards of 300 
miles in a westerly direction, it falls into the At¬ 
lantic ocean below Olisippo, where it is 20 stadia 
broad, and capable of bearing the largest ships. It 
va.s navigable as far up as Moron for smaller ves¬ 
sels. According to Strabo, at flood tides it over¬ 
flowed the country at its mouth for a circumference 
of 150 stadia. It was celebrated for its fi.sh .and 
oysters (Strab. ih.; Mart. x. 78), and likewise for 
its gold sand (Plin. iv. 22. s. 35 ; Mela, iii. 1; Ca- 
tull. XX. 30; Ov. Met. ii. 251, i^c.); of which last, 
however, so little is now to he found that it hardly 
repays the amphibious paupers who earn a pre¬ 
carious living by seeking I'or it. (Ford’s Hand¬ 
book of Spain, p. 487; Dillon, i. p. 257.) The 
Tagonius alone, is named as a ti ibutary. The Tagus 
is still called Tajo in Spain, Tcjo in Portugal. (Of. 
Liv. xxi. 5, xxvii. 19 ; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4, viii. 42. s. 
67; Sen. Thyest. 352, &c.) [T. H. D.] 

TAHPA'NIS or TEHAPHF/NES \jerem. xliii. 

7, xliv. 1; Ezek. xxx. IS; Td<pvas, LXX.), is 
supposed to be the same place with the Daphne of 
Pclu.sium of the Greeks. It was the seat of a gar¬ 
rison under the native and the IVr.siatj kings of 
Aegypt (Herod, ii. 30), and was probably a place of 
considerable strength and importance, since it com¬ 
manded the high road to Syria (Strab. xvii. p. 802). 
According to the Hebrew writers, Tahpaiiis was 
also occasionally a royal residence in Pharaonic 
timo.s. In the reign of Psammitichus (b.c. 670, 
foil.) the troops quartered at Tahpanis, in common 
with the rest of the native Aegyptian army, offended 
by the king’s favour to his Carian and Greek mer¬ 
cenaries, abandoned their country, and e.stablished 
themselves in the Regio Dodecaschoenus S. of Syene 
(Diodor. i. 67). From the Itineraries it appears 
that Daphne or Tahpanis was 16 Roman miles from 
Pelusium. Tel-defenneh, lying nearly in a direct 
line between the modern Sala-kieeh and Pelusium, 
is supposed to bo on the site of Talipanls. [W.B.D.] 

TALABRIGA (t4 TaKdSptya, App. IJisp. 73), 
a town of Lusitania, between Eminium and Lango- 
briga. {Itin. Ant. p. 421; Plin. ii. 5. 8. 7, iv. 21. 

8. 35.) Variously identified with Cacia, Aveiro, 
Talavera de la Reyna, and Villarinho. [T. H. D.] 

TALA'BROCA (ToAo^pdicTj, Strab. xi. p. 508), 
one of the four principal towns of Hyrcania notic^ 
by Strabo. It is perhaps the same place that is 
called Tambrax by Polybius (x. 31). Its site cannot 
n«)W be identified. [V.] 
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TALACO'RY (TaAcUwpu, Ptol. vii. 4. § 7), a 
port on the north-western side of the island of 
Taprobane or Ceylon. It is described as an em¬ 
porium, and has, probably, derived its name from 
the promontory of Cory, which was opposite to it, 
on the mainland. It appears to have been also 
called Aacote (JAaKSrr)). [V.] 

TALADUSII (TaAaSoocrwx, Ptol. iv. 2. § 17), .a 
people in the north part of Mauretania Caesari- 
ensis. [T. H. D.] 

TALAEUS MONS. [Tallaeus.] 

TALAMINA (Ta\apiprj, Ptol. ii. 6. § 27), a 
town of the Seurri in Gallaecia. [T. H. D.] 

TALARES (TdAapes), a Molossiun people of 
Ejjeirus, extinct in the time of Strabo (ix. p. 434). 

TALAURA (TdAavpo), a mountain fortress in 
Pontus to which Mithridates withdrew with hi.s 
most precious treasures, w'hich were afterwards 
found theie by Lucullus. (Dion Cass. xxxv. 14; 
Appian, Mithr. 115.) As the place is not men¬ 
tioned by other writers, some suppose it to have 
been the .same as Gaziura, the modern Tourkhal 
which is perched upon a lofty isolated rock. (H.i- 
milton. Researches, vol. i. p. 360.) [L. S.] 

TALBENDA (TaA^evSa or TaA§or5a). a town 
in the interior of Pisidia, noticed only by Ptolemy 
(v.5.§8> [I-.S.] 

TA'LETUM. [Laconia, p. 108, b.] 

TALIA {Itin. Ant. p.218), or TALIATA (VoL 
Imp.), erroneously called Tavdrts by Ptolemy (iii. 
9. § 4), Tabata by the Geogr. Rav. (iv. 7), and 
Faliata in the Tab. Peut. A place in Upper Moesia, 
between Novae and Egeta. Variously identified 
with Tatalia, Goye.rdslnlik, and a place near Alt 
Porecs. [T. H. D.] 

TALICUS, a river of Scythia intra Imaum. 
(Arnm. Marc, xxiii. 6. § 63.) [T. U. D.] 

TALLAEUS or TALAEUS MONS (Bdckli, 
Corp. laser. Grace:, vol. ii. p. 423; Hesych. s. v.), 
the station of Talus, the mythical man of bronze, 
and the guardian of the island of Crete. The well- 
known inscription which deplores the loss of Artemis, 
the chaste wife of Salvius Menas, is now buried by 
the mass of earth and stones heaped up at the en¬ 
trance of the stalactitic cavern of Melidhdni. 'J'his 
grotto, memorable in modern times for the massacre 
of the Cretan Christians by the Mohammedans, is 
identified from the inscription with the spot where 
in ancient times human victims were presented 
I before the statue of Talus, (Pashley, Travels, vol. 
i. pp. 126—139.) [E. B. J.] 

TALMEN (TaAju-/}v, Arrian, Indie, c. 29), a 
port of Gedrosia at which the fleet of Nearchus 
found a secure harbour. It is not clear what place 
now may bo identified with it, and different geo¬ 
graphers have held different opinions. Vincent 
(^Voyage of Searchvs, i. p. 271) thinks it is the bay 
formed by the mouth of a small river called by 
Ptolemy Candriaces or Hydriaces (vi. 8. § 8). It 
was probably close to the modern town, Choubar 
Tiz and Purug. (Cf. Gosselin, iii. p. 148.) [V.] 

TALMIS {It. Anton, p. 161; Olympiodor. ap. 
Photium, p. 62, ed. Bekker), a town in the Regio 
Dodecaschoenus, S. of Philae, from which it was 
five days’ journey distant, situated in lat. 23° 30' N., 
and consequently immediately under the tropic of 
Cancer. Talmis stood on the western bank of the 
Nile, and is represented by the modem Kalabsche, 
The Libyan hills which rise immediately behind the 
town afforded an inexhaustible supply of materials 
for building, and tho ancient quarries are still visible 
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in their sides. The roins of Talmis are of surpassing 
interest, and comparatively in good preservation, 
probably because, being excavated in the sandstone, 
they escaped mutilation or destruction by the Per¬ 
sians. The principal structure was a rock-temple 
at the foot of the hills, dedicated, as appears both 
from a hieroglyphical and a Gi'eek inscription, to a 
deity named Mandulis or Malulis, a son of Isis. His 
mythical history is exhibited on bas-reliefs. But the 
sculptures at Talmis are of the highest interest, both 
as works of art and as liistorical monuments. Their 
execution is the work of various ages: some, as ap¬ 
pears by tlieir rude forms, ascenditig to a remote an- 
tiijuity, others, as those in the temple of Mandulis, 
being of the best days of Aegyptian art. Tho temple 
WHS founded by Amunoph II., wa.s rebuilt by one of the 
Ptolemies, and repaired in the reigns of the Caesars, 
Augustus, Ciiligula, and Trajan. Tho subjects of 
these sculptures represent partly the triumphs of 
the Pharaohs, and partly tlie tributes exacted by 
tliem from tlio conquered. On one wall is the 
warrior in liis chariot putting to flight boarded men 
in short garments, armed with bows and arrows, 
and a sickle-sha|)cd knife or sword. In another 
compartment the conqueror is in tho act of putting 
his captives to death. Another vepresents the booty 
obtained after a victory, and, besides the captives, 
exhibits the spoils taken, o. g. lion-headed and lion- 
clawed chairs, knives, loaves, sandals, skins of 
animals, Ac. These sculptures illustrate also the 
natural history of S. Aethiopia. Tliey contain figures 
of lions, antelopes, and bulls, greyhounds, girattes, 
ostriches and monkeys. The giraffes and ostriches 
point clearly to a country south of the utmost limit 
of Aegyptian dominion, and seem to indicate wars 
with the Garamantes and the kingdom of Dornoo, 
Herodotus (iii. 97) mentions ebony wood among the 
artjcles of tribute whicli every tliree years Aetliiopia 
oftered to the Persian king. Ebony as well as ivory, 
a product of the interior of Libya, appears on the 
walls of tlie temple of Mandulis. A coloured fac¬ 
simile of these sculptures is displayed in one of the 
rooms of the British Museum. At a short distance 
from Talmis stood anotlier temple of scarcely inferior 
interest, and the space between is covered with heaps I 
of earth and fragments of pottery, mixed with human 
bones and bandages that have boon steeped in bitu¬ 
men— the evident traces of a large necrojiolis. At 
Talmis has been also discovered an in8cri]>tion in 
the Greek language, supposed to be of the age of 
Diocletian, in which Silco, king of Aethiopia and 
Nubia, commemorates his victories over the Blem- 
myes. The wealth of Talmis, apparent in its 
sculptures, wits doubtless in great measure owing 
to its position as a commercial station between 
Aegypt and Aethiopia, but partly also to the emerald 
mines in its neighbourhood. In the fifth century a.d., 
the town and its neighbourhood were occupied by 
the Blernmyes, who had a regular government, since 
they had chiefs of tribes (^uAdpxo*) and were cele¬ 
brated for their skill in divination. (Olympiodor. ap. 
rhotium^ p. 62.) [W. B. D.] 

TALUBATH (ToAou^da, Ptol. iv. 6. § 25), a 
town of GaetuUa, in the NW. of Libya Interior, per¬ 
haps the modern TqfiUt, [T. H. D.] 

TALUCTAE, a tribe of India extra Gaugem, 
mentioned by Pliny (vi. 19. s. 22). They were 
probably seated beyond the BrahmapiUra^ in the 
mountains of Birmah. Sillig, in his recent edition 
of Pliny, has given the name as Thalutae. [V.] 
TAMABA (Tafxapiif Ptol. ii. 3. § 30), a town of | 
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I the Dumnomi, at the SW. extremity of Britannia 
I Romana, at the mouth of the Tamarus. Now TVi- 
nierton near Plymouth. (Camden, p. 25.) [T.H.D.] 
TAMAllICl, a Gallaecian tribe on the river 
Taniaris in Hispania Tarraconensis. (Plin. iv. 20. 
8. 34; Mela, iii. 1.) According to Pliny (xxx. 2. 
8. 18) there were certain noted springs in their ter¬ 
ritory, whicdi are undoubtedly the same described 
by Florez {Cantabria, p. 4) near the hermitage of 
S. Juan de fuentas divinas, 12 vSpanish miles E. of 
Jjeon, and 5 N. of Saldanna. (Of. Ukert, ii. pt. i. 
p. 302, note 80.) [T. H. D.] 

TAMARIS (called by Ptolemy, Tafidpa, ii. 6. § 
2), a small river of Gallaecia in Hispania Tarracon- 
ensis, which falls into the Atlantic ocean by the port 
of Ebora, between the Minius and the promontory 
Nerium. (Mela, iii. 1.) Now tho [T.H.D.] 

TAMARUS {Tamaro), a river of Samnium, 
w'hich falls into the Calor {Calore), about 5 miles 
above Beneventum. Its name is known only I'roin 
the Itinerary of Antonintus, w'hich places a station 
“super Tamarum fluvium” on the road from Bo- 
vianum to Equus Tuticus. (Itin. Ani. p. 103.) 
The line of this road is not very clear, but the 
modern name of the Tarmwo leaves no doubt of tlje 
river meant. It rises in the mountains near Sae- 
pimim, only a few miles from Boviannm, and flows 
with a general direction from N. to 8. till it joins 
tho Calor as above indicated. [E. H. B.] 

TAMARUS (Td/xapo9, Ptol. ii. 3. § 4), a small 
river on the S. coast of Britannia Romana, now the 
Tamar. [T. H. D.] 

TAMASSUS (Ta/uatro-ds, Ptol. v. 14. § 6 ; called 
also Tamaseus by Pliny, v. 31. s. 35, Taf^daos 
by Constantine Porphyr. de Them. i. p. 39, and 
Tamesa by Statius, A chill, i. 413; cf. coins in 
Eckhel, i- 3. p. 88), a town in the interior of tlie 
island of Cyprus, 29 iriiles SW. of Soloe, and on tho 
road from that place to Trcmitlius. It lay in a 
fruitful neighbourhood (Ovid,il/.x. 644),and in tho 
vicinity of some extensive copper mines, which 
yielded a kind of ru.st used in medicine (Strab. xiv. 
p. 864). It is very probably tho Tfudarj of Homer 
(Od. i. 184; Nilzcli, ad loc ; cf. Mannert, vi. 1. p. 
452), in which case it would appear to have been 
the principal market for the copper trade of the is¬ 
land in those early times. Hence some derive its 
name from the Phoenician word themaes, signifying 
smelting. [T. H. D.l 

TAMBRAX. [TalaBROCA.] 

TAMESA or TAMESIS (Td/*ecra, Dion Cass, 
xl. 3), a river on the E. coast of Britannia Romana, 
on which Londinium lay; the Thames. (Ca(?8. 
fi!. V. 11; Tac. Ann. xiv. 32.) [T. IL D.l 

TAMESIS. [Tamesa.] 

TAMIA (Td/acia, Ptol. ii. 3. § 13), a town iA 
the Vacomagi on the E. coast of Britannia Barbara, 
probably on Loch Tay. [T. H. D.] 

TAMIA'THIS {TaiJilaOis, Steph. B. s. v.), was a 
considerable town in Lower Aegypt, situated at the 
mouth of tho Phatnitic ann of the Nile. It is less 
celebrated in histoiy than its representative, the 
modem Damiat or Damietta, which, since the era 
of the Cmsades, has always been, until the rise of 
Alexasuhla in the present century, one of the most 
populous and commercial places in the Delta. Many 
antique columns and blocks from the ancient town are 
built into the walls of the mosques in the modern 
one. The present Damietta, indeed, does not occupy 
the site of Tarniathis, since, according to Abulfcnla, 
the original town of that name was destroyed, uu 
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account of its exposed situation, and rebuilt higher 
Tip the Nile, about 5 miles further from the sea. 
'file date of this change of position is fixed by 
Abulfeda in the year of the Hegira 648 (a.d. 
li>5l). [VV.B.I).] 

TAMNA (Tajum, Strab. xvi. p. 768; Steph. B. 
S.V.; Tamna, Plin. vi. 28. s. 32; 0oti^i/o, Ptol. vi. 
7. § 37; Thomna, Plin. xii. 14. s. 32 : £th. 
Taixiflrrjs), a city of Arabia, and the cliief town of 
tlio Cattahaneis (Catabani), according to Strabo, or 
of tlie Gebanitae, according to Pliny. It is de- 
scribeil by Pliny ns a large commercial town with 
65 temples, to which caravans from Gaza in Pales¬ 
tine resorted. It is probably Sand, the present 
capital of Yemen, 

TAMNUM, in Gallia, is placed by the Itineraries 
on a road from Burdigula {Bordeaux) to Mediolanum 
Santonum (Sainfe^); but in the Table the name is 
written Lamnum. The distance from Blavia or 
Blavium {Blaye) to Tamnum is xvi. in the Itins.; 
hut the distance xxii. in the Table is nearer the 
truth, if Tallemont or Talnum is the site of Tam¬ 
num. Talmon is below Blaye on the right bank 
(jf the Gironde., [G. L.j 

TAMUGADIS, a town in Numidin, on the E. side 
<if Mount Aurasius, and 14 miles NIC. of Lamhese. 
{It. Ant. pp. 34, 40; Thamugadis, Tab. Petit.) 
It still retains the name of Temtigadi. (Bruce.) 
J.apio identifies it with Ager Sotulah, [T. H. D.] 

TAMYNvVE (Tafxvvat, Strab. et alii ; Ta/xt/va, 
Steph. B. s. V. ; Kth. Tanvva7o<:, Ta/xvufbs), a town 
of Euboea in the territory of Eretria, at the foot of 
Mt. Cotylaeum, with a temple of Apollo, said to have 
been built by Admetus. (Strab. x. p. 447 ; Steph. 
li. s. tw. Tifivva, KoTv\atov.) It was taken by the 
Persians, when they attacked Eretria in n. c. 490 
(lleriKl. vi. 101), but it is chiefly memorable for the 
victory which the Athenians, under Phocion, gained 
liere over Callias of Chalcis, ii. c. 350. (Aesch. c. 
(Uea. §§ 8.5—88, dc Fah. Leg. 180 ; Dcm. dePac. 
.5; Pint. Phoc. 12.) Leake places Tamynae at the 
vilhige of Ghymno, at the fool of a high mountain, 
w'bich ho supposes to be the ancient Cotylaeum 
{Ancient Greece, vol. ii. p. 439); but Ulriciis regards 
A Him, w'here there are several ancient remains, as 
the site of Tamynae. {liheiniscfies Museuin, for 
1847, p. 512.) 

'rAMY'RACA {TagvpdKTj, Ptol. iii. 6. § 8, viii. 
10. § 3), a town and promontory of Eurojwan Sar- 
m.atia in the neighbourhood of a lake (Arrian, Per, 
P. Kux. p. 20), and in the innermost part of the 
gulf of Carcinitis, now gulf of Achmeschid or Pere- 
hop. Hence, according to Strabo, the Sinus Carcinites 
WHS also called the gulf of Tamyrace (vii. p. 308). 
But the coast has undergone such extensive altera¬ 
tions at this part, that all attempts to determine the 
site of the town are unavailing. Some, indeed, have 
doubted its existence, as it is mentioned only by 
Ptolemy. (Cf. Neumann, Die Ilellenen in Skythen- 
lande, p. 375 : Ukert, iii. 2. p. 457 ; Gail, Geogr, M, 
iii. p. 127.) [T. H. D.] 

TAMYRACES SINUS. [Carcina ; Tamy- 

ItACA.] 

TAMYRASorDAMU'RAS (To^upas, Strab. xvi. 
p. 756; Aapovpas, Polyb. v. 68), a river of Phoe¬ 
nicia between Sidon and Berytus, the modern Nahr- 
ed-DAmiir. (Robinson, Bill. Res. vol. ii. p. 488, 
2nd od.) [Comp. Lkontes.] 

TANAGER or TANAGRUS {Tanngro), a river 
of Lucania, a tributary of the Silarus. It rises in 
the mountains near Logo Negro, flows for about 
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30 mile.s in a NNE. direction, through a broad and 
level upland valley called the Valle di Diana, till 
near La Polla it sinks into the earth, and emerges 
again through a cavern at a place thence called La 
Pertusa. This peculiarity is mentioned by Pliny, 
who calls it “fluvius in Atinate campo,” without 
mentioning its name (Plin. ii. 103. s. 106, with 
Harduin's note) : but this is known to us from 
Virgil, who notices it in connection with Mount 
Alburn us, which rises immediately to the W. of it, 
and the epithet “ siccus ” which he applies to it 
(“ sicci ripa Tanagri ”) doubtless refem to this same 
peculiarity. (Virg. Georg* \\\, 151 ; Serv. ad loc..\ 
Vib. Seq. p. 19.) There is no doubt, also, thcit in 
the Itinerary wo should read “ Ad Tanagrum ” for 
“Ad Tanarum,” a station which it places on the 
road from Salernum to Nerulum. {Ttin. Ant, p. 109.) 
The same Itiiicniry gives a station “ Ad Calorem,” 
as the next on this line of route, which seems to 
show that the river was then, as now', called in the 
upper part of its course Calor or Galore, while in 
the low’er part it assumes the name of Tanagro or 
Negro. This part of the route, how'cver, is very 
confused. [E. H. B.] 

TANAGRA {Tivaypa: Eth. Tavaypalo^-, the 
territory Tavaypala, Pans. ix. 22. § 1, and 
TavaypaiK-f) or TaraypiKij, Strab. ix. p. 404: Adj. 
Tavaypindi : Grimddha or Grimald), a town of 
Boeotia, situated upon the left bank of the Asopus, 
in a fertile plain, at the distance of 130 stadia from 
Oropus and 200 from Platueae (l)icuearch. Slat. Gr. 
pp. 12, 14, ed. Hudson). Several ancient writers 
identified Tanagra with the Homeric Graea {rpain, 
Horn. 71. ii. 498; Lycophr. 644); but others supposed 
them to be distinct places, and Aristotle regarded 
Oropus ns the ancient Graea. (Steph. B. s. v. 
Tduaypa-, Strab. ix. p. 404 ; Pans. i.\’. 20. § 2.) 
It is possible, as Leake has remarked, that Tanagra, 
sometimes written Tanagraca, may bo connected with 
the ancient name Graea, Tana, being an Aeolic .Muflix, 
and that the modern name Grinuidlia or Grimdia 
may retain traces of the Homeric name. Tanagra W’;ih 
also called Pocmandria, and its territory Poemandria, 
from the fertile meadows which surrounded the city. 
(StC'ph. B. 8. v.\ Strab, ix. p. 404.) The most ancient 
inhabitants of Tanagra are said to have been the 
Gephyraei, who came from Phoenicia with Cadmus, 
and from thence emigrated to Athens. (Herod, v. 
57; Strab. ix. p. 404). From its vicinity to Attica 
the territory of Tanagra was the scene of more than 
one battle. In u. c. 457 the Lacedaemonians on 
their return from an expedition to Doi'is, took up a 
position at Tanagra, near the liorders of Attica, with 
the view of assisting the oligarchical party at Athens 
to overthrow the democracy. The Athenians, with 
a thousand Argeiaim and some Thessalian horse, 
crossed Mount Pumes and advanced against the 
Lacedaemonians. Both sides fought witii great 
bravery; but the Lacedaemonians gained the victory, 
chiefly through tlie treacherous desertion of the 
Thc.s8alians in the very heat of the engagement. 
(Thuc. i. 107, 108; Died. xi. 80.) At the begin- 
ing of the following year (b. c. 456), and only sixty- 
two days after their defeat at Tanagra, the Athoniaim 
under Alyronides again invaded Boeotia, and gained 
at Ocnophyta, in the territory of Tanagra, a brilliant 
and decisive victory over the Boeotians, which made 
them masters of the whole country. The walls of 
Tanagra were now razed to the ground. (Thuc. i. 
108; Diod. xi. 81, 82.) In b. o. 426 the Athenians 
made an incursion into the territory of Tanagra, and 
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on their return defeated the Tanapraeans and Boeo¬ 
tians. (Thiic. iii. 91.) Dicaearchus, wlio visited 
Tanagra in the time of Cassander, mys that tl>e city 
stands on a rugged and lofty height, and has a white 
chalky appearance. The houses are adorned with 
handsome porticoes and encaustic paintings. The 
surrounding count 17 does not grow much com, but 
produces the best wine in Boeotia. Dicaearchus adds 
that the inhabitants are wealtliy but frugal, being for 
tlie most part landholders, not manufacturers; and 
he praises them for their justice, good faith, and hos¬ 
pitality. (De Statu Grttec. p. 12.) In the time of 
Augustus, Tanagra and Thespiae were the two most 
prosperous cities in Boeotia. (Strab. ix. p. 403.) 
'i'anagra is called by Pliny (iv. 7. s. 12) a free 
state; it is mentioned by Ptolemy (iii. 15. § 20); 
and it continued to flourish in the sixth century. 
(Hierocl. p. 64,'5.) Its public buildings are described 
at some length by Pausanias (ix. 20. § 3, seq.). 
Tile principal temple was that of Dionysus, which 
contained a celebrated statue of Parian marble, by 
Calamis, and a remarkable Triton. Near it were 
temples of Themis, Aphrodite and Apollo, and two of 
Hermes, in one of wliich he was worshipped as 
Oriophorus, and in the other as Promachus. Near 
the latter was the theatre, and probably at no great 
distance the gymnasium, which contained a picture 
of Corinna, who was a native of Tanagra. There 
was also a monument of this poetess in a conspicuous 
part of the city. Pausanias remarks as a peculiarity 
in Tanagra, that all their sacred buildings were 
placed by themselves, apart from the houses of the 
town (ix. 22. § 2.) He likewise notices (ix. 22. 
§ 4) tliat Tanagra was famous for its breed of flght- 
ing-cocks, a circumstance which is mentioned by 
other writers. (Varr. de Re Rust. iii. 9, § fi; Hesych. 
s. V. Ko\oi(ppv\ ; Suidas, s. v. Tavaypaiot iAe/cro- 
picTKoi.) Tanagra po 8 .sessed a considerable territory; 
and Strabo (ix. p. 405) mentions four villages be¬ 
longing to it, Eicon or Heleon, Harma, Mycaleasus, 
and Pharae. (Pherae, Plin iv. 7. s. 12). 

The ruins of Tanagra are situated at an unin« 
habited spot, called Grimddha or Grimala, situated 
3 miles .south of the village of Sktmdtari. The 
site is a large hill nearly circular, rising from the 
north bank of the Asopus. The upper part of the 
site is vm'ky and abrupt, looking down upon thetown 
beneath; and it was probably upon this upper height 
that the sacred edifices stood apart from the other 
buildings of the town. The.walls of the city which 
embraced a circuit of about two miles, may still be 
traced, but tliey are a mere heap of ruins. About 
100 yards below the height already described are the 
remains of the theatre, hollowed out of the slope. On 
the terrace below the theatre to the NE. are the 
foundations of a public building, formed of marble of 
a very dark colour with a green cast. The ground 
is thickly strewn in eveiy direction with remains of 
earthenware, betokening the existence of a numerous 
j)opulation in former times. (Leake.. Jiortliem 
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Greece^ vol. ii. p. 454, seq.; Wordswortli, Athens ami 
Attica, p. 14, seq.; comp. K. 0. MUller, Orchomenos, 

p. 20 .) 

TA'NAIS (Tai'atf, Ptol. iii. 5. § 14, v. 9. §§ 1, 2 , 
&c.), a fauious river, which in the course of time 
was universally assumed as the boundary between 
Europe and Asia. (Strab. vii. 310, xi. 490; Mela, 
i. 3; Scyl. p. .30, &c.) The older writer.s of an¬ 
tiquity thought that it rose from a large lake (He- 
rocl. iv. 57; Ephor. ap. Anon. Per. P, Kux. p. 4), 
which is really the case, its source being in the lake 
Ivan Ozero, in the government of Toula; whilst later 
writers held that it had its sources either in the 
Caucasus (Strab. xi. 493; Ammian. xxii. 8 ), or in 
the Rhipaean mountains. (Mela, i. 19; Lucihh, 

iii. 272; Procop. B. G. iv. 6 , &c.) The last of 
these hypotheses was most generally accepted; but 
there was likewise a fourth which made it a branch 
of the Inter (Strab. 1. c.). Whilst Strabo, however, 
adduces thase different opinions, ho himself holds 
that its source was entirely unknown (ii. 107). Jt 
is represented as flowing in so rapid a stream that 
it never froze. (Mela, 1. c.\ cf. Nonnus, JJionys. 
xxiii. 85.) It flows first in a SE. and then in a 
SW. direction; and after receiving the Hyrgis (or 
Syrgis) as a tributary, empties itself into the Palus 
Maootis {Sea of Azof) by two mouths. (Herod. 

iv. 100 .) These mouths, which are at the most 

northern point of the Palus Macotis, Strabo places 
at the distance of 60 stadia frotn one another (vii. 
310), whilst Artemidorus (ap. Eustath. ad Dion. 
14) makes them only 7 stadia distant. At pre.sent, 
however, the Don has 13 mouths. (Clarke, Trav. 
i. p. 423.) The etymology of the name is discussed 
by Plutarch (de Plum. 14) and Eustathius (/. c.); 
but its true derivation is from the Scythian word 
Don or Dan, signifying vyater, which occurs in the 
names of other rivers, as Danubius, Eridanus, &c. 
(Forbiger, IJandh. des Alt. Gtogr. p. 325, n. 16.) 
The Taiiais is frequently alluded to by the Latin 
poets. (Hor. Od. iii. 10. 1 ; Virg. fr. iv. 517 ; Ov. 
Ex. Pimt. iv. 10 , 55, &c.) Clarke (Travels, i. 
pp. 339, 448, note) would identify it with the 
Danaetz, from the similarity of the name, an hypo¬ 
thesis also accepted by Lindner (Scythien, p. 66 ) ; 
but there can scarcely be a doubt that it should be 
identified with the Don. [T. H. D.] 

TA'NAIS (TdvaXs, Ptol. iii. 5. § 26, viii. 18. § 5), 
a town of Asiatic Sarmatia, lying on the more south¬ 
ern mouth and between both mouths of the river of 
the same name. It may also be described as situated 
at the northernmost point of the Palus Maeotis, and 
not far from the sea. It was a flourishing colony of 
the Milesians, enjoying an extensive commerce, and 
being the principal market of the surrounding tribes, 
both of Europe and Asia, who here bartered slaves 
and skins for the wine, apparel, and other articles of 
mure civilised nations. (Strab. xi. p. 493.) The in¬ 
habitants soon reduced a considerable part of the 
neighbouring coasts to subjection, but were in turn 
themselves subdued by the kings of the Bosporus 
(Id. vii. p. 310, xi. p. 495). An attempt to regain 
their independence only ended in the destruction of 
their city by Polemon I. (Id. p. 493), a little before the 
time when Strabo wrote. Pliny (vi. 7. s. 7) speaks 
of Tanals as no longer existing in his time ; but it 
appears to have been subsequently restored (Ptol. 
ll. cc.; Steph. B. p. 633), though it never recovered 
its former prosperity. Clarke (i. p. 415) could dis¬ 
cover no trace of it, nor even a probable site ; but ita 
ruins are said to exist near the modem Nedrigoska 
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(cf. GrEfe, de TAc. dcs Sc. d St. Peiersh. vi. 
Ser. vi. p. 24 ; Stempowsky, Nonv. Jour. Asiat. 
i. p. 55; Bockli. Jnscr. ii. p. 1008). [T. H. D.] 

TANAITAE (Tayarroi, Ptol. iii. 5. § 24), a peo¬ 
ple of European Sarrnatia, dwelliiii^ NE. of the Roxo- 
lani, and between them and the Tanais. [T. H. D.] 
TANARUS (l\maro\ a river of Liguria, tlie 
most important of all the southern tributaries of 
the Padus. It rises in the Maritime Alps above 
Ceva (Ceba), flows at first due N., receives near 
Che.rasco the waters of the Stura, a stream lus con¬ 
siderable as itself, then turns to the NE., passes 
within a few miles of Pollontia (Pollenza)^ flows 
tinder the walls of Alba Pompeia and Asta {Asti), 
and di.scharges its waters into the Po about 15 
miles below Valenza (Forum Fulvii). It receives 
many considerable tributaries besides the Sttira 
alrcfidy mentioned, of which the most important is 
the Boi'mida, the ancient name of which has not 
been preserved to us; but the Orha, a minor stream 
which falls into it a few miles above its junction 
witli the TanarOy is evidently the river Urbs, men¬ 
tioned by Claudian {B. Get, 555), the name of 
which had given rise to an ambiguous prophecy, 
that had itiisled the Gothic king Alario. The Belbo. 
W'hich falls into the Tauaro a few miles above the 
liormkla, has been identified with the Fevus of tlie 
Tabula; but the names of rivers given in that do¬ 
cument in this part of Italy are so corrupt, and their 
positions so strangely misplaced, that it is idle to 
attempt their determination. Though the Tanarus 
is one of the moat important rivers of Northern 
Italy, its name is not mentioned by any of the 
geograi)hers except Pliny; nor does it occur in 
history until long after tlie fall of the Western 
Empire. (Piin. iii. 1C. s. 20; P. DIac. Hist. Lang. 
vi, 58.) [E. IL 13.] 

TANATIS, according to Soliniis (c. 12), an 
island in the neighbourhood of Britain. It is un- 
doubte<ily the same which 13eda {Hist. Eccl. i. 25) 
calls Tunutos, and which still bears the name of 
Thniict. [T. H. D.] 

TANATIS. [Talia.] 

TANAUS. [Argos, Vok I. p. 201, a.] 
TANE'Tmi or TANNETUM {Tdvrjrou, Ptol.: 
Eth, Tanetaims, Plin. ; S. Ihirio), a small town of 
Gallia Cispadana, on tho Via Aemilia, between 
Rpgium Lepiduin and Parma, and distant 10 miles 
from the former and 8 from the latter city. {Itin. 
Ant. p. 287 ; Itin. Hier. p. 616 ; Tab. Pent.) It 
is mentioned in history before the Roman conquest 
of this part of Italy, as a Gaulish village, to which 
the praetor L. Manlius retired after his defeat by 
the Boil in ». c. 218, and wliere he was surrounded 
and besieged by that people. (Pol. iii. 40; Liv. xxi. 
25.) Its name is not again noticed in history, but 
it is mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy as a 
municipal town of Gallia Ci^padana, though it ap¬ 
pears to liave never risen to he a place of importance. 
(Plin. iii. 15. s. 20; Ptol. iii. 1. §46; PJdegon, 
Mneroh. 1.) Livy calls the Gaulish town “vicus 
Pado propiuquus,” an expression w hich would lead 
to an erroneous idea of its position; for we learn 
from the Itineraries that it certainly stood on the 
Via Aemilia, at a distance of more than 10 miles from 
the Padus. The site is .still occupied by a large 
village, which is now called, from tlie name of its 
principal church, Sant" Ikirio ; but a hamlet or 
village about half a mile to the N. still retains the 
name of Taneto. It is distant about 2 miles from 
the river Enza^ the Nicia of Pliny (iii. 16. s. 20), 
VOL. ir. 
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which flows into the Po, about 12 miles from tho 
point where it crosses the Aernilian Way. [E. H. B.] 

TANIS (Tdvts, Herod, ii. 166; Strab. xvii. 
p. 802; Ptol. iv. 5. § 52; the Zoan of the Hebrews, 
Numb. xiii. 23; the Coptic Tajji or Athennks, and 
the modern San), was a city of Lower Aegypt, 
situated, in lut. 30° 59', on the Tanitic arm of the 
Nile. [Nilus, Ostium Taniticum.] It was the ca¬ 
pital of the Tanitic Nome. Although the name of 
Tanis does not appear in Aegyptian annals earlier 
than the xxi-st dynasty, which consisted of 21 Tanite 
kings, it had long previously been among the most im¬ 
portant cities of the Delta. The branch of the Nile on 
which it stood was, with the exception of the Pe- 
lusiac, the most easterly, and the nearest to Palestine 
and Arabia. It is described in the Book of Numbers 
(^. c.) as founded only seven years later than He¬ 
bron; and Hebron, being extant in the time of Abra¬ 
ham, was one of the oldest towns in Palestine. 'I'anis 
owed its importance partly to its vicinity to the sea, 
and partly to its situation among the Deltaic 
m.arslics. It probably was never occupied by tho 
llyksos, but, during their usurpation, afforded refuge 
to the exiled kings and nobles of Memphis. It was 
a place of strength during the wais of the early 
kings of the New Monarchy—the xviiitli dynasty— 
with the shepherds; and when tlie Aegyptians, in 
their turn, invaded Western Asia, the position of 
Tanjs became of the more value to them. For 
after Aegypt became a maritime power, in its wars 
with Cyprus and Phoenicia, a city at no great dis¬ 
tance from tho coast would be indispensable for 
its naval armaments. To these purposes Tanis 
was better adapted th.an tlie more exposed and 
easterly Pelusium. Tho eastern arms of the Nile 
were tlio fir.st that silted up, and the Pelusiac 
mouth of the river w.is at a very cailyperiud too 
shallow for ships of war. Tho greatness of Tania 
is attested in many passages of the Hebrew wiiiers. 
In tho 78th Psalm tlio wonders that attended the 
departure of tho Israelites from Aegypt -tre said to 
have been “ wrought in tho plain of Zoan.’’ This 
P.salin, indeed, is somewhat later than David (ii.o. 
1055—1015); but it proves the tradition that Tanis 
was tho capital of that Pharaoh who oppressed tho 
Hebrew people. In the ago of Isaiah (xix. 11, foil.), 
about 258 years later, Tanis was still reckoned tho 
capital ol the Delta, since the propliet speaks of tlio 
princes of Zoan and the pririce.s of Noph (Memphis) 
as equivalent to the nobles of Aegypt. Again, 
Isaiah (xxx. 4) describes the ambassadors who 
were sent to Aegyj)t to form an alliance with its 
king as repairing to Zoan and Hanes, or Heracleo- 
polis; and tlie desolation of Zoan is tlireatened by 
Ezekiel as the conseipietice of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
invasion, Tanis probably declined as Sais and 
Memphis rose into importance; yet twenty years 
before the Christian era it was still a large town 
(Strab. xvii. p. 802); nor did it shrink into insigni¬ 
ficance until nearly 80 a.d. (Joseph. B. Jud. iv. 
11, § 4.) Its linen manufacture probably long .sus¬ 
tained it. The marshy grounds in its environs w'ere 
well suited to the cultivation of flax; and Pliny 
(ix. 1) speaks of the Tanitic linen as among 
tho finest in Aegypt. 

No city in the Delta presents so many monu¬ 
ments of interest as Tanis. The extensive plain 

of San is indeed thinly inhabited, and no village 

exists in the immediate vicinity of the buried 

city. A canal passes through, without being 

able to fertilise, the field of Zoan, and wild beasta 

4 A 
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and marsh fever prevent all but a few 6shermen 
from inhabiting it. The mounds which cover the 
site of Tunis are very high and of great extent, 
being upwards of a mile from north to south, and 
nearly three quarters of a mile from east to west. 
The arm in which the sacred enclosure of the temple 
of Pthah stood is about 1500 feet in length by 
1250 broad. The enclosure, which is of crude 
brick, is 1000 feet long and about 700 wide. A 
gateway of granite or fine gritstone, bearing the 
name of jRameses tlie Great, stands on the northern 
side of this enclosure. The numerous obelisks and 
the greater part of the sculptures of the temple 
were contributed by Kameses. His name is also 
inscribed on two granite columns outside the en¬ 
closure, and apparently unconnected with the temple. 
Though in a very ruinous condition, the fragments 
of walls, columns, and obelisks sufficiently attest 
the former splendour of this building. The archi¬ 
tecture is generally in the best style of Aegyptian 
art, and the beauty of the lotus-bud and palm ca¬ 
pitals of the columns is much celebrated by tra¬ 
vellers. Among the deities worshipped at Tanis 
wore Pthah (Hephaestus), Maut, 1^, Horus, &c. 
The Pharaohs who raised these monuments were 
of various dynasties, ranging from the kings of the 
xviiith dynasty to the Aethiopian Tirhaka. The 
numerous remains of glass and pottery found here, 
and the huge mounds of brick, prove that the civil 
portions of Tanis were commensurate in extent and 
population with the religious. The modern village 
of San consists of mere huts. Early in the present 
century an attempt was made to establi.sh nitre- 
works there; but they have been long abandoned; 
and the only occupation of the few inhabitants of 
this once flourishing city is fishing. North of the 
town, and between it and the coast of the Medi¬ 
terranean, was the lake Tanis, the present Mema- 
leh, (Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and Thebes^ vol. i. 
pp. 407, 449, foil.; Kenrick, Aweieni Egypt^ vol. ii. 
p. 341.) [W.B.D.] 

TANUS (Tdi'or, Artemidorus, ap. Steph. B, s. v.), 
a town in Crete of which there is a coin with the epi¬ 
graph TANIflN. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 321). [E.B.J.J 
TANUS. [Akgos, Vol, I. p. 201, a.] 

TA'OCE (Ta6Kr), Arrian, Jnd. c. 39 ; Strab. xv. 
p. 728), a town or fortress of the district of Tao- 
cene, in Persis, It was, according to Strabo, the 
seat of one of the three treasuries of the kings of 
Persia, It is not certain from Arrians statement 
whether he means the town or the district, but 
probably the former. The town appears to have 
been placed near the river Granis. Ptolemy speaks 
of a promontory and a town of this name (vi. 4. 
§§ 2 and 7). It is probable that it is the same 
place as that called by Al-Edrisi, Toudj or Touj 
(ii. p. 391, &c.). Where Dionysius (1069), enu¬ 
merating the three palaces, speaks of the Taatcol, 
we ought most likely to read Tutcol or TaKoi, 
with reference to the people of this district. The 
Granis is the river of Abushir. [Granis.] [V.] 
TA'OCHI (TdoxoOi a tribe in the interior of 
Pontus (Steph. B. s. ».), which is frequently noticed 
by Xenophon in the Anabasis (iv, 4. § 18). They 
lived in mountain fortresses in which they kept all 
their pos.sessions (iv, 7. § 1, comp. 6. § 5, v. 15. § 
17). They occupied the country near the frontiers 
of Armenia. [L. S.] 

TAPANl'TAE (TairavTrai, Ptol. iv. 5. § 21), a 
people in the interior of Marmarica. [T. H. D.] 
TAPE. [Taqab.] 
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TATHIAE, and more anciently TELEBOTDES, 
a number of small islands olf the western coast of 
Greece, between Leucas and Acarnania (Plin. iv. 
12. s. 19), also called the islands of the Taphii or 
Teleboae (Ta4>l(i)VyTr}\f6ociv Krjrrot, Strab. x. p. 459), 
who are frequently mentioned in the Homeric poems 
as pirates. (Orf. xv. 427, xvi. 426.) When Athena 
visited Telemachus at Ithaca, she assumed the form 
of Mentes, the leader of the Taphians. {Od. i. 105.) 
The Taphians or Teleboans are celebrated in the 
legend of Amphitryon, and are said to have been 
subdued by this hero. (Herod, v. 59; Apollod. ii. 4. 
§§ 6, 7; Strab. 1. c. ; Plaut. Aniph. i. 1; Diet of Biog. 
art. Amphitryon.) The principal island is called 
Taphos (Td</)os) by Homer (0<f. i. 417), and by later 
writers Taphius,Taphiussa, or Taphias (Tarp(oGs,Ta- 
<piov(T(ra, Tatpidsy Strab. 1. c. ; Plin. l.c. ; Steph. B. s. v. 
T(i<t>os)y now Meganisi. The next largest island of 
the Taphii was Carnus, now Kdlamo. (Scylax, p. 
13; Steph. B. s. v.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 16; Dodwell, vol. i. p. 60.) Stephanas B. men¬ 
tions a town in Ccphalleiiia, named Taphus, repre¬ 
sented by the modern Tufo, where many ancient 
sepulchres are found. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 67.) 

TAI>HIASSUS. [Aetolia, p. 63.] 

TAPHIS {Itin. Anton, p. 161; Ta0ls, Ptol. iv. 4. 
§ 17; Tanis, Olympiod. ap. Phot p. 62, ed. Bekker), 
a town situated on the western bank of the Nile, in the 
Regio Dodecaschoenus, S. of Philae and the Lesser 
Cataract. The ruins of an ancient city have been 
di.scovered at Tejj'ah in Lower Nubia, which are 
supposed to correspond with the ancient Taphis. 
It was in the neighbourhood of large stone-quarries. 
On the oppo.sito side of the river was a suburb called 
Contra-Taphis. Both towns in the 5th century 
A. i>. were occupied by the Blommyes. [W. B. 1).] 

TAPHOS. [Tatihae.] 

TAPHIiAE or TAPHUOS {Tii<ppai, Steph. B. 
p. 642 ; cf. Mela, ii. 1; Plin. iv. 12. s. 26 ; Tdtppos, 
Ptol. iii. 6. § 5), that part of the neck of the Clicr- 
sonesus Taurica which was cut through by a dyke 
and fortified (Herod, iv. 3). Pliny and Ptolemy (//. 
cc.) mention a town called Taphrae ; and Strabo (vii. 
308) also notices at this spot a people called Tdipptoi. 
(Cf. D’Anville, Afe/n de XAc. d. Inscr. xxxvii. 
p. 581 ; Rcnnell, Geogr. of Herod, p. 96 ; Man- 
nert, iv. p. 291.) Perccop, or Prezecop, the mo¬ 
dern name of the isthmus, also signifies in Russian 
a ditch or entrenchment. (Clarke, Trav. ii. p. 
316.) rT.H.D.] 

TAPHROS. [Taurus.] 

TAPOBI, a people of Lusitania. (Plin. iv. 22. 
s. 2.5.) [T.H.D.] 

TAPOSPRIS (Tair6(r€ipis, Strab. xvii. p. 799 ; 
Tandaipis, Ptol. iv. 5. § 34; Dioscorides, Mater. Med. 
iii. 24 j Tatpdanpis, Steph. B. 8 . v.; Tapostris, Tab. 
Pent: the Bosiri of Leo Africanus), was a town in 
the Libyan Nome, west of the Delta, and about 25 
miles distant from Alexandreia. There were probably 
several places of this name in Aegypt, since each 
Nome would be desirous to possess a “ tomb of 
Osiris.” Abulfeda mentions a Basir near Seben- 
nytus, another in the Arsinoite Nome, the Fyoum ; 
a third at Giz^, close to the Pyramids. The town, 
however, in the Libyan Nome appears to have been 
the most considerable of all, inasmuch as it was the 
place where the prefect of Alexandreia held the pe¬ 
riodical census of the Libyan Nome. Its market, 
indeed, was so much frequented that the emperor 
Justinian (a. d. 527} foil.) constructed at Taposiris 
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a town-hall, and public baths. (Procop. de Aedif. 
vi. 1.) Nearer Alexandreia was a smaller town of 
this name. (Ta'tro<Teipisv\r}<Tiov ’AXc^ai'Spelas, Steph. 
B. S.V.; 71 Strab. xvii. p. 800.) [W. B. D.] 

TAPPUAH or BETH-TAPPUAH, a city in 
Palestine, upon the mountains of Judah, not far 
from Hebron, which Robinson identifies with the 
ancient village of Teffuh^ lying in the midst of olive- 
groves and vineyards. (Josh. xv. 53; Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. vol. ii. p. 71, 2nd ed.) There was 
another Tappuah in the plain of Judah (Josh. xv. 
34); but which of these was the place conquered by 
Josliua, cannot be determined. (Josh. xii. 17.) 

TAPRO'BANE TairpuSduri^ Strab. i. 63, xv. 
690, &c.; Steph. B. s. v. ; Ptol. vii. 4 ; Plin. vi. 22. 
s. 24 ; Mela, iii. 77 ; Ov. ex Pont. i. 5. 80), a very 
large island, now Ceylon. It is situated to the SE. 
of the peninsula of Ilindostan^ and is all but joined 
to the continent by a reef now called Adames Bridge^ 
and by an island called liamisur or Ramisceram 
Cor., the KStpv of Ptolemy (vii. 1. § 11) and the 
Insula Solis of Pliny (vi. 22. s. 24). (Comp. 
Duncan, As. Res. v. p. 39 ; Ritter, Erdk. vi. p. 63.) 

Taprobane was not known to the writers of clas¬ 
sical antiquity before the time of Alexander the Great, 
and the various narratives which have reached the 
West subsequent to his invasion of the Panjdh^ 
though often correct as to its natural productions, are 
singularly erroneous as to its position, its size, and its 
shape. Thus Onesicritus estimates it at 5000 stadia, 
though whether this number implies length, breadth, 
or circumference, is not stated by Strabo (xv. p. 690). 
If the last, he is nearly correct, Rennell considering 
this to be about 660 miles. (See and Memoir 
of India.) He adds that it was twenty days’ sail 
from the continent — the ships being badly con¬ 
structed and unfit for sailing ; a view remarkably 
confirmed by Pliny, who notices the change in the 
length of the voyage owing to the improved kind of 
vessels, and the shallow character of the intervening 
strait (vi. 22. s. 24). Eratosthenes reduces the dis¬ 
tance to a navigation of seven days — the same time 
as Pliny sUtes (1. c.)\ but this is far too great 
(Strab. xv. p. 691), as it is really little more than 
50 miles from its nearest shores to the mainland of 
I/mdostdn. (Vincent, Voy, of Nearchus, i. p. 495; 
Boyd, in Ind. Ann. Regist. 1799.) Eratosthenes 
is still more erroneous in the position be assigns to 
the island, for he extends it 8000 stadia in the di¬ 
rection of Africa (Strab. 1. c.), while the author of 
the Perlylus M. Erythr. makes it reach almost to 
the coast of Azania (c. 61, ed. Muller) — an error 
which has probably led to that of Edrisi, who has 
confounded C. Comorin with Madagascar, and in his 
map has even placed this island to the E. of Ceylon. 
Strabo supposes that Ceylon is not less than Britain 
(ii. p. 130), and Ptolemy gives it a length of more 
than 1000 miles, and a breadth of more than 700 
(i. 14. § 9, viii. 28. § 3). (Compare with this the 
statement of Marco Polo, which is, as to circum¬ 
ference, identical with Ptolemy, Z. c.; and Caesar 
Frederick, ap. Uackluyt^s Voy. ii. pp. 225—227.) 

The history of ancient Ceylon falls naturally into 
three heads; 1. What may be gathered from the 
writers who followed the march of Alexander. 2. 
What we may learn from the Roman writers. 3. 
What may be obtained from the Byzantines. 

Of the times preceding the invasion of India by 
Alexander we have no distinct notice in classical 
history; yet it may be inferred from Pliny that 
aomo report of its existence had reached the West, 
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where he states that it had long been the opinion , 
that Taprobane was another world, and bore the 
name of Antichthonus, but that it was determined to 
be an island about the aera of Alexander (vi. 22. s. 
24): while it is not impossible that Herodotus may 
have heard some tradition on the subject, since he 
states that cinnamon is produced in those countries 
in which Dionysus was brought up (iii. Ill); from 
which passage, however, it cannot be determined 
whether the true cinnamon, that is the bark of the 
shrub, is intended, or some other kind of cassia. 

To the first class of writers belong Onesicritus, 
the companion of Alexander, Megasthenes and Dai- 
machus, who were .sent as ambassadors by Seleucus 
to Sandrocottus (Chandragupta) and his son Ami- 
trochates (Amitraghdta), from whose memorials 
almost all that is preserved in Strabo and in the 
earlier portion of the notice in Pliny has been 
taken. There is no reason to suppose that either 
Onesicritus or Megasthenes themselves visited this 
island; they probably collected, while in India, the 
narratives they subsequently compiled. 

The second class of writers are of the period 
when the vast commerce of Alexandria had ex¬ 
tended to India subsequent to the death of Strabo, 

A. D. 24. (Groskurd, Proleg. in Strab. i. p. 16.) 
Previous to this period, some few ships may have 
reached India from Egypt; but, from Strabo’s own 
statement, they appear to have been those only of 
private individuals (1. c.). Pliny, the writer of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Marcian of Hera- 
clea, Mela, and Ptolemy, belong to this class, and, 
in tile fulness of their narratives, show clearly how 
much additional knowledge had been acquired dur¬ 
ing the extension of the power of the early empe¬ 
rors of Romo. 

Lastly, under the head of Byzantine writers, we 
have the remarkable account of the island in Cosmos 
Indicopleustes, the latest which belongs to the pe¬ 
riod of ancient or classical history. 

The most important notice is that of Pliny (1. c.), 
who states that ambassadors from the i.^land were 
received at Rome by the emperor Claudius, through 
the instrumentality of the freed man of a certain 
Annius Plocamus, who, after having been driven out 
of his course upon the island, remained there six 
months, and became intimate with the people and 
their rulers. He states that Plocamus landed at a 
port he calls Hippuros, which may be identified 
with the modern Kudremalai, which meuns the 
same in Sanscrit; and that the name of the king 
was Riichia, evidently the Indian Rajah: he adds 
that the island contained 500 towns, the chief of 
which was called Palaesimundum, and a vast lake 
Megisba, from which flowed two rivers, one called 
Cydara (Kumlara or Kadambo in the Annals, now 
Aripo). It is not possible accurately to deternune 
what modern place is to be identified with Megisba, 
but the Mahawanso speaks of enormous works of 
this nature attributed to Vasabha and other early 
kings, (Mah. pp. 65, 210, 221, 215.) Pliny 
adds some astronomical facts, which are not 
equally coincident with the truth; and remarks on 
the richness of the island in precious stones and 
metals, and on the fineness of the climate, which 
extended the life of man beyond its usual limits. 

We may mention also, that Diodorus tells a 
remarkable stoiy, which has been generally held to 
refer to Ceylon, though this is not capable of proof. 
According to him lambulus, the son of a merchant, 
on his way to the spice countries, was taken prisoner ' 

4a 2 
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by the Aethiopians, and, after a time, with one other 
coin panion, placed in a boat and left to his fate. 
After a long voyage, he came to an island, rich in 
all kinds of natural productions and 5000 stadia 
round (<rrpo 77 iJAp jucv v'napxovff'n '»'«? (rx^/iaTi). 
lambulus stayed there seven years, and thence went 
to Palibothra, where he was well received by the 
king, who is said to have been <pi\4\kiiv (Diod. ii. 55, 
&c.). That the details of this voyage are fabulous no 
one can doubt, yet tlie narrative is probably founded 
on fact, and points to an early intercourse between the 
shores of Kastern Africa and India. 

The fullest and by far the most interesting account 
of Ceylon, is that preserved by Cosmas Indicopleiis- 
tea, which was published by Montfaucon {Coll. 
Nov.Patr. ii. p. 336). Cosmas, who flourished in 
the reign of Justinian, about a.i>. 535, states that 
ho obtained liis information from a Greek named So- 
pattns, whom he met at Adulis. According to this 
writer, the Taprobane of the Greeks is the Sielediba of 
the Hindus, an island lying beyond the Pepper Coast, 
or Malabar^ and having near it a great number of 
small islands (i. e. the Meddivefi). He reckons it 
about 900 miles in length and breadth, a measure 
he deduces from a native measure called Gaudia 
(still said to bo known iu the island, and the same 
j\3 the Tamil naliyuai, Vincent, ii. p. 506). There 
were, at the time he received his information, two 
kings in the island, one the possessor of the Hyacinth 
(i. e. of tlie mountain districts which abound in pre¬ 
cious stones), and the other of the plain country and 
coast, where in later times the Arabians, Portu¬ 
guese, Dutch, and English, have in succession esta¬ 
blished factories. A ChrisLiau church, he adds, 
was established there ^iridrjfxovvruy Utperwy Xpicr- 
Tiawv, with a priest and deacon ordained in Per¬ 
sia. There is no doubt that these were Nestorians, 
whose Calholicos resided at Clesipbon, and who, ou 
tile Malabar coast, are often called Christians of 8t. 
Thomas. He determines the position of Sielediba, 
by stating that it is as far from it to China, as from 
the Persian Gulf to tlie island (p. 138). Again, 
ho says, which is less correct, that Sielediba is five 
days’ sail from the continent ; and tliat on the con¬ 
tinent is a place named Marallo {Marawar /), which 
produces the pearl oysters; and adds, that the king 
of Ceylon sells elephants for their height ; and that 
in India elephants are trained for war, while in 
Africa they are captured for their ivory. Horses 
imported from Persia pay no tax. It is remark¬ 
able that this notice of the elephants is in .strict 
accordance with that of Aelian, who asserts that 
they were bred in Ceylon and transported in 
large native vessels to the opposite continent, and 
sold to the king of Caliiigae {Hist, An. xxvi. 
18). Pliny (/. c.), ou the authority of Onesicri- 
tus, affirms that larger and more warlike elephants 
are reared in this island than anywhere else in India, 
and that the hunting of them was a constant sport; and 
Ptolemy places under the Malca M. {Adam's Peak) 
his 4k€(f>dyr(ay yofxtdf in the exact position iu which 
they were, till lately, most abundant (vii. 4. § 8). 
Tlie testimony of all modern travellers on the subject 
of the Ceylon elephant is, that those bearing great 
tusks, and therefore valuable for their ivory, are ex¬ 
tremely rare in the island. (Compare also Dionys. 
Perieg. v. 593, who calls Ceylon fxiirtpa 'Aair^yeviay 
4Ki<pdvru)y; Alex. Lychn. in Steph. B., who speaks 
of i\f(pdyT€s as the product of the inland ; 

Solin. c. 56; and Tzetzes Chil. viii. Hist. 215). 
Cosmas concludes bis remarkable stoiy with a notice , 
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of a conference between the king of Ceylon and So- 
patrus, in which the latter convinced the king that 
the Romans were a greater people than the Persians, 
by cxliibiling some gold coins of Byzantium. It 
confirms the veracity of the narrator that we know 
from other sources that the Sassanian princes of the 
sixth century had only silver money, while at the 
capital of the Eastern Empire gold coin was not 
rare. There were many temples in the island, one 
of them famous for a hyacinth of extraordinary size. 

Few islands have borne, at different times, so largo 
a number of names: as many of these have consider¬ 
able interest, we shall notice them in succession. 

The first, as we have stated, by which it w’as 
known to the Greeks was TaTrpo€dyrj, Several ex¬ 
planations have been given of this name ; the best is 
probably Tamrapami (Sanscrit for red-leaved ; cf. 
Burnouf, Jowrn. Asiat. viii. p. 147; Mahatoanso, ed. 
Tumour, p. 50; Lassen, Inst. Ling. Pracrit. p. 246), 
.*1 form slightly changed from the Pali Tdmhapanni^ 
the spot where the first king Vigaya is said to have 
landed {Mahawanso, 1. c.). This name is not un¬ 
known in other Indian writings; thus we find so 
named a place on the adjoining continent of Hindo- 
stdn, and a river of the same district which flows 
from the Ghats into the sea near Tinnevelly (Wilson, 
Vishnu Parana^ p. 176); and a pearl-fishery at the 
mouth of this stream is noticed in the Raghu-vansa 
(iv. p. 50; cf. also Vishnu Purana, p. 175, and Asiat. 
Research, viii. p. 330). Other interpretations of 
Taprobane may be found in Bochart {Geogr. Sac7'a, 
p. 692), who, after the fashion of the scholars of his 
day, derives it from two Hebrew words, and imagines 
it tlio Ophir of the Bible ; Wahl {Erdheschr. v. 
OsUindien, ii. 682, 683), Munnert (v. p. 285), 
Duncan {Asiat. Resea7'ch. v, p. 39), Gladwin {Ayin 
Akheri^ iii. 36), Bohlen {Altes Indien, i. 27), Vin¬ 
cent {Periplus, ii. p. 493), none of which are, how¬ 
ever, free from objection. 4'here can be no doubt 
that the early language of Ceylon approximated 
very closely to that of the adjoining continent, and 
was, in fact, a form of Tamil. (Cf. liask, Cingal. 
Skrift.^. I, Colombo, 1821; Buchanan llainillnn, 
ap. M. Martin’s East J?idiaj fi. p. 795; cf. also 
Ptol. viii. 1. § 80). It may be observed that the 
name Tdmbapanni is found in the Girnar inscrip¬ 
tion of Asoka (b. c. 280), and would tliereforc na¬ 
turally bo known to the Seleucidan Greeks, (i-lj?. 
Joum. Beng. vii. p. 159.) 

Wo may add that Pliny st,ites that tlie ancient 
inhabitants were called by Megasthencs Palaeogoni 
{1. c.), doubtless the translation into Greek of some 
Indian name. It is not impossible that Megastlienes 
may have been acquainted with the Indian fable, 
which made the Rakshasas, or Giants, tfao children 
of the Earth, the eai lie.st inhabitants of this island. 

The next name wo find applied to Ceylon was 
that of Simundu or Palaesimundu^ which is found 
after the time of Strabo, but had, nevertheless, 
gone out of use before Ptolemy. (Ptol. 1. c.; Steph. 
B. 8. V. Taprobane / Pertpl. M. /J., ed. Hudson, 
p. 2; Murcian, ed. Hud.son, p. 26, and pp. 2, 9.) 
There is a difficulty at first sight about these names, 
as to which form is the correct one; on the whole, 
we are inclined to acquiesce in that of Palaosimundu 
(na\a(ai/uovi/5oi;), on the authority of Maniaii 
(/. c.) and of the Periplus (§61, ed. Miiller). Pliny, 
too, in his account of the embassy to Rome, calls 
the city, where the royal palace was, Palaesimundu. 
There can be little doubt that this word in the 
Graecised form of the Saiucrit Pdli-Simanta, the 
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Head of the Holy Law, which is confirmed by another 
name of analosrous cliaracter, Andrasimundu (Ptol. 
vii. 4), a promontory now called Calpmtyn (Manncrt, 
Z. c. p. 211). The ancient city noticed by Pliny, 
witli the royal palace, must be that elsewhere called 
Anurogrammoriy and by the natives Anurajdpuraj 
the royal seat of empire from b. c. 267 to A. d. 
769 (^Mahawmiso, Inir, p. Ixi.). (For other de¬ 
rivations of Palaesimundu, see Dodwell, Dissert 
de Gevgr. Min. p. 95; Wahl, Krdbesekr. ii. p. 684; 
Renaudot, Anc. Relat des hides, p. 133; Malte- 
Brun, rrccis de Geogr. iv. 113; Manncrt, i. p. 210; 
Paolino-a-St. Barth, Voyage aux hides, ii. p. 482.) 
Tlie conjecture of Wilf'ord Res. x. p. 148) 
that it may be Siimatjui, and of Ilceren (Soc. Reg. 
editing, vol. vii. p. 32) that it is the town of 
“ Pontgemolle,” do not need refutation. 

The other names wliich tliis island has borne 
apj)oar to have been as follow: Salice, with its iii- 
luibitaiits, the Salae, Serendivus, Sielediba, Serendib, 
Zeihin, Ceylon. These are all closely connnected 
and ill reality euphonic moditications of one ori¬ 
ginal form. The first, Salice, — perhaps more cor¬ 
rectly Saline, — which seems to liave been in use 
when Ptolemy wrote the common name of Tnprohano 
(1. c.), is certainly derivable from Sinaia, the Rdli 
form of Sinhala (JSIahain. cap. vii. p. 50): from this 
would naturally come the SifAe of Cosmas (Cosin. 
Indicopl. Z.C.), the termination of this name,8t§a, being 
nothing more than the Sanscrit d'wipa, an island. 
(Cf. in the same neighbourhood the Lakkac?u’e and 
Malc/Zue islands.) The slight and common inter¬ 
change of the L and K gives the Screndivus of 
Arninianus (xxii. 7). From tliis, ag.ain, we obtain 
the more modern forms of the Arabic, Dutch, and 
English. Sinhala would mean the abode of lions— 
w’hich word is found with the same sense, and the 
form Sengkialo, in the narrative oflhc Chinese travel¬ 
lers who visited Ceylon in a. d. 412. (Foe-Jeoue-fei, 
p. xli., cf. p. 328, Annot. p. 336). BesiMes these 
names there is one other whereby alone this island 
is known in the sacred Bralnninical writings. This 
is Lanka (see Mahdbh. ii. 30, v. 1177, iii. c. 278, 
&c.). It is most likely that this name had pa.ssed 
out of use before the time of Alexander, as it is not 
mentioned by any of the classical writers ; it has 
been, however, preserved by the Buddhists, as may 
be seen from tlie notices in the Mahaicnmo (pp. 2, 
3, 49, &c.). (Comp, also Colebrooke, Fss. ii. p. 427; 
Davis in As. Res. ii. p. 229.) 

Ceylon is a very mountainous island, the greater 
masses being grouped towards the southern end, 
and forming thereby the waterslied for most of its 
rivers. Tiie ancients had a tolerably accurate know¬ 
ledge of the positiott of the.se hills. To the N. were 
the Montes Galibi, terminating in a promontory 
called Boreum (now Cape Pedro'), and overlooking 
the principal capital, Anurdjdpura. To the S. the 
great chain was known by the generic name of Malta, 
doubtless a form derived fjom the Sanscrit Mala, 
a mountain. The centre of this group is the well- 
known Adanis Peak —in the native Pali language, 
Samana Kiita (the Mountain of the Gods) (Upham, 
Saci'ed Books of Ceylon, iii. p. 202), and the liigh 
land now called Neura-Eliia. 

The principal rivers of Ceylon, as known to the 
ancients, were the Phasis, which Bowed from tlie 
^lontes Galibi in a northern direction; the Ganges 
(now Mahdvali - Ganga), the chief of all the 
streams whereby the island is watered, the prin¬ 
cipal source of which is in the S. range, of which 
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Adavis Peak is the pre-eminent mountain (Brooke 
on MaJinvella-Ganga, Roy. Geograph. Joum. iii. 
p. 223), and whose cour.se is nearly NE.; the 
Baraces, which rose in the M. iMalea, and Bowed 
SE. ; and tlie Soanas, which flows from the same 
source in a w'csterly direction. Besides these rivers 
was the celebrated lake called Megisba, tlie size of 
which has been extravagantly overstated by I’liny 
(vi. 22. 8. 24). It is probable that this lake was 
formed by the connecting together of several great 
tanks, many remains of which still exist ; and thus 
Forbiger suggests that it may be near the mouths of 
the Mahdvali-Ganga, in which neighbourhood tliere 
are still extraordinary remains of canals, earthworks, 
SiC. (Brooke, 1. c.). It was on the sliores of this 
lake that Pliny placed the capital Palaesimunduin, 
with a population of 200,000 souls. The island 
was rich in towns and peoples, which are not clearly 
distinguished by ancient W’ritcrs ; of theso the 
Anurogramini with the town Ann rog ram in on (now 
Anurdjdjmra) is the most important. The great¬ 
ness of this place, wliich was the royal residence 
of the kings I’roiri B.c. 267 to a.d. 769 (J/a/ia- 
wamo, hitrod. p. Ixi.), is shown by the vast remains 
wliich still exist on the sjot. (Chapman, Ancient 
Anurdjdpura, in Trans. Roy. As. Soc. ii. pi. ii. 
p. 463). 

Other less known peoples and places were the 
Soani, Sandocandae, Rhogandani, Danae (now 
Tangalle), the Murduli wfith their seaport Mor- 
dulamne, the Nagadibi, Spartana (now Trinco- 
nmli), Maagrummoii (piobably Tamankadawe), and 
the Modutti. For these and many more we are in¬ 
debted to Ptolemy, wlio from his own account (i. 
17. § 4), examined the journals and conversed with 
several persons who had visited the island. It is a 
strong confirmation of wliat he states, that a con¬ 
siderable number of the names preserved can be 
re-producod in the native Indian form. 

'File people who inhabited the island were for the 
most part of Indian descent, their language being 
very ne.arly connected with the Pali, one of the 
mo.st widely .spread Indian dialects. To this race 
belong all the monuments which remain of its former 
greatness, together with a very curious and authentic 
sci 'cs of annals which have been of late brought to 
light by the exertions of Sir Alexander Johnston 
and the critical acumen of Mr. Tumour {Malta- 
wanso) and Upham {Sacr. Hist. Books). There 
are, liowcver, still existing in the island some few 
specimens of a wholly different race, locally known 
by the name of the Veddahs. These wild and un¬ 
civilised people are found in the valleys and woods 
to the E. and S. of the Mahdvali-Ganga; and are, 
in all probability, the remains of the aboriginal 
race who dwelt in the land antecedent to the arrival 
of Vigaya and his Indian followers. In physiogViomy 
and colour they bear a striking resemblance to the 
earliest inhabitants of the S. provinces of Bindostdn 
and are, most likely, of similarly Scythic origin. 
(Knox, Account of Ceylon, Lond. 16.57; Perceval, 
Account of Ceylon, Lond. 1803; Gardiner,/>c<cr. 
of Ceylon, Lond. 1807; Davy, Ceylon and its In¬ 
habitants, Lond. 1821; W. Hamilton, India, ii. 
522; Ritter, iv. 2. p. 226 ; Lin^sen, Indische AUerth. 
i. p. 198 ; Dissert, de Taprobane, Bonn, 1832 ; 
Tumour, Mahawanso, Ceylon, 1836; Jour, Asiat. 
Beng. vi. 856; Chapman, Anc. City of Anurdjdpura, 
in Tr. R. As. Soc. iii. 463; Chitty, Ruins of Tam- 
mana Ntiwera, in R. As. Soc. vi. 242; Brooke, 
Mahavella-Ganga, R. Geogr. Soc. iii. 223.) fV.) 
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TAPSUS FLUVIUS. [Tiiapsls.] 

TAPU'BA (Tcfiroi/pa), a town of uncertain site in 
Armenia Minor, is mentioned only by Ptolemy (v. 
7. § 3). [L. S.] 

TAPUREI (TaTTOiJpcoi, Ptol. vi. 14. §§ 12, 13), 
a tribe in Scythia intra Imaum. [T. H. D.] 

TAPU'Rl (Tdirovpot or Tdirvpoi, Strab. xi. p. 
620; Plin. vi. 16. s. 18), a tribe whose name 
and probable habitations appear, at different 
periods of history, to have been extended along 
a wide space of country from Armenia to the east¬ 
ern side of the Oxus. Strabo places them along¬ 
side the Caspian Gates and Rhagae, in Parthia, 
(xi. p. 514), or between the Derbices and Hyrcani 
(xi. p. 520), or in company with the Amardi and 
other people along the southern shores of the Cas¬ 
pian (xi. p. 523); in which last view Curtius (vi. 4. 
§ 24, viii. 1. § 13), Dionysius (^(leSitu Orbis, 733), 
and Pliny (vi. 16. s. 18) may be considered to co¬ 
incide. Ptolemy in one place reckons them among 
the tribes of Media (vi. 2. § 6), and in another ascribes 
them to Margiana (vi. 10. § 2). Their name is 
written with some differences in different authors; 
thus TdTrovpoi and Td’itvpoi occur in Strabo; Ta- 
puri in Pliny and Curtins; Tdnv^jioi in Steph. B. 
Tliere can be no doubt that the present district of 
Taberistdn derives its name from them. Aelian 
(K. II. iii. 13) gives a peculiar description of the 
Tapuri who dwelt in Media. (Wilson, Ariana, p. 
157.) [V.] 

TAPU'Rl MONTES, a chain of mountains, in 
Scythia, to the N. of the Jaxartes, apparently a 
portion of the Altai range, towards its western ex¬ 
tremity (Ptol vi. 14. § 7). It may, however, bo 
doubted whether this view of Ptolemy is really 
correct. It would seem more likely that they are con¬ 
nected witii the Tapuri, a tribe who nearly adjoined 
the Hyrcani [Tapuri]; and this a notice in Polybius 
would appear clearly to imply,(v. 44). [V.] 

TARACHI (Tdpaxoi, Ptol. vii. 4. § 8), a tribe 
of Taprobane or Ceylon, who occupied the SE. corner 
of the Island below tlie Malea mountains (^Adam's 
Peak). Tiiey appear to have had a port called 'HAtov 
Kiixj]v, probably in the neighbourhood of the present 
Vintam, Near to them was a river called the 
Barace (Plol. vii. 4 . § 5). It is not unlikely that 
tile river and the people liad once the same name, 
whicli has since been modified by the change of the 
initial letters. [V.] 

TARANDRUS (Tdpav^pos: Eih. Tapdvbptos), a 
place in Phrygia of unknown site, is mentioned only 
by Steplmnus Byz. ( s. v.). [L. S.] 

TARANEI, a people in Arabia Deserta of un¬ 
known site. (Plin. vi. 28. 8.32.) 

TAKAS. [ Taken ruM.] 

TARASCON (Tapaa-Kiiv: Tarascon), & toyrn in 
the Provincia Narbonenais, on the east side of the 
Rhone, between Arles and Avignon The railway 
from Avignon to Marseille passes through Tarascon, 
and there is a branch from Tarascon to Nimea, 
Ptolemy (in whose text the name is written Tapou- 
andv) enumerates Tarascon among the towns of the 
Salyes [Salves], Strabo (iv. p. 178) says that the 
road from Nemausus (Ntmes^ to Aquae Sexliae 
passes through Ugernum (^Beaucaire) and Tarascon, 
and that the distance from Nemausus to Aquae 
Sexliae is 53 Roman miles ; which, as D’Anville ob¬ 
serves, is not correct. In another passage (iv. p. 187) 
Strabo makes the distance from Nmes to the bank 
of the Rhone opposite to Tarascon about 100 stadia, 
which is exact enough. [Tarusconiensks.] [G. L.] 
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TARBA. [Tarrha.] 

TARBELLI (Tdp6e\\oi, TdpSeXoi) are men¬ 
tioned by Caesar among the Aquitanian peoples 
(i?. G. iii. 27). They lived on the shores of the 
Ocean, on the Gallic bay (Strab. iv. p, 190), of which 
they w'ere masters. Gold was found abundantly in 
their country, and at little depth. Some pieces were 
a handful, and required little purification. The Tar- 
belli extended southwards to the Aturis {Adour) and 
the Pyrenees, as the passages cited from Tibullus 
(i. 7, 9) and Lucan (Pharsal. 1421) show, so far 
as they are evidence :— 

“ Qui tenet et ripas Atari, quo littore curvo 
Molliter admissum claudit Tarbellicus aequor.” 

Ansoniiis (Parent, iv. 11) gives the name “ Tar- 
bellus to the Ocean in these parts. Ptolemy (ii.7. 
§ 9) places the Tarbelli south of the Bituriges Vi- 
visci, and makes their limits extend to the Pyrenees. 
He names their city*'T5ara Avyovora, or Aquae 
Tarbellicae. [Aquae Tarbelucae.] 

Pliny (iv. 19) gives to the Tarbelli the epithet of 
Quatuorsignani, a term which indicates the establish¬ 
ment of some Roman soldiers in tliis country, as in 
the case of the Cocossates, whom Pliny names Sex- 
signani. [Cocossates.] The country of the Tar¬ 
belli contained hot and cold springs, which were near 
one another. [G. L.] 

TARBESSUS (Tap€7)(Ta-6s), a town of Pisidia, 
mentioned only by Strabo (xii. p. 570). [L. S.] 

TARENTl'NUS SINUS (6 Tapaurlvos /cdATros: 
Golfo di Taranto) was the name given in ancient as 
well as in modern times to the extensive gulf com¬ 
prised between the two great promontories or penin¬ 
sulas of Southern Italy. It was bounded by the 
lapygian promontory (Capo della Leuca) on the N., 
and by the Lacinian promontory (Capo delle Co- 
lonne) on the S.; and these natural limits being 
clearly marked, appear to have been generally re¬ 
cognised by ancient geographers. (Strab. vi. pp. 
261, 262; Mel. ii. 4. §8; Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 12.) Strabo tells us it was 240 miles 
in extent, following the circuit of tlie shores, and 700 
stadia (87 5 miles) across from headland to headland. 
Pliny reckons it 250 miles in circuit, and 100 miles 
across the opening. The latter statement consider¬ 
ably exceeds the truth, wdiilo Strabo’s estimate is a 
very fair approximation. This extensive gulf de¬ 
rived its name from the celebrated city of Tarentum, 
situated at its N E. extremity, and wdiich enjoyed 
the advantage of a good port, almost the only one 
throughout the whole extent of the gulf. (Strub. 
vi. p. 278.) But notwithstanding this disadvantage, 
its western shores were lined by a succession of 
Greek colonies, which rose int# flourishing cities. 
Crotona, Sybaris, Metapontum, and, at a later period, 
Heraclea and Thurii, all adorned this line of coast; 
the great fertility of the territory compensating for 
the want of natural harbours. On the northern or 
lapygian shore, on the contrary, the only city was 
Callipolls, which never rose above a subordinate con¬ 
dition. [E. H. B.] 

TARENTUM (Tdpay, -ovtos: Eth. TapavrXvos, 
Tarentinus : Taranto), one of the most powerful 
and celebrated cities of Southern Italy, situated on 
the N. shore of the extensive bay, which derived 
from it, both in ancient and modern times, the name 
of the gulf of Tarentum. (Tarentinus Sinus; 
bTapwrlvos KdXno^i Golfo di Taranto). It was 
included within the limits of the province of Calabria, 
as that term was used by the Romans; but the Greeks 
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would generally have reckoned it a city of Magna 
Graecia, and not have regarded it as included in 
lapygia. Its situation is peculiar, occupying a 
promontory or peninsula at the entrance of an ex¬ 
tensive but shallow bay, now called the Mare Pic¬ 
colo, but in ancient times known as the Port of 
Tarentum, an inlet of above 6 miles in length, and 
from 2 to 3 in breadth, but which was so nearly 
closed at its mouth by the peninsula occupied by the 
city, that the latter is now connected by a bridge 
with the opposite side of the harbour. There can 
be no doubt that the ancient city originally occupied 
only the same space to which the modern one is now 
confined, that of the low but rocky islet which lies 
directly across the mouth of the harbour, and is now 
separated from the mainland at its E. extremity by 
an artificial fosse or ditch, but was previously joined 
to it by a narrow neck of sand. This may probably 
have been itself a later accumulation; and it is not 
unlikely that the city was originally founded on an 
island, somewhat resembling that of Ortygia at Syra¬ 
cuse, which afterwards became joined to the main¬ 
land, and has again been artificially separated from 
it. As in the case of Syracuse, this island or pen¬ 
insula afterwards became the Acropolis of the en¬ 
larged city, which extended itself widely over the 
a<ljoining plain. 

Tarentum was a Greek city, a colony of Sparta, 
founded within a few years after the two Achaean 
colonies of Sybaris and Crotona. The circumstances 
that led to its foundation are related with some 
variation by Antiochus and Ephorus (both cited by 
Strabo), but both authors agree in the main fact that 
the colonists were a body of young men, born during 
the First Messenian War under circumstances which 
threw over their birth a taint of illegitimacy, on 
which account they were trciited with contempt by 
the other citizens; and after an abortive attempt at 
creating a revolution at Sparta, they determined to 
emigrate in a body under a leader named Phalan- 
thus. They were distinguished by the epithet of 
Farthcniae, in allusion to their origin. Phalantlius, 
who was apparently himself one of the disparaged 
class, and hrid been tho chief of the conspirators at 
Sparta, after consulting the oracle at Delphi, became 
the leader and founder of the new colony, (Antio¬ 
chus, ap, Strah. vi. p. 278; Ephorus, Ib. p. 279; 
Serv. ad Am. iii. 551; I)iod. xv. 66; Justin, iii. 4; 
Scyinn. Ch. 332.) Both Antiochus and Ephorus 
represent them as establishing themselves without 
difficulty on the spot, and received in a friendly 
manner by the natives ; and this is far more probable 
than the statement of Pausanius, according to which 
they found themselves in constant warfare; aud it 
was not till after a long struggle that they were able 
to make themselves masters of Tarentum. (Paus. x. 
10. § 6.) The same author represents that city as 
previously occupied by the indigenous tribes, and 
already a great and powerful city, but this is highly 
iinprobiible. The name, however, is probably of 
native origin, and seems to have been derived from 
that of tlie small river or stream which always con¬ 
tinued to be known as the Taras; though, as usual, 
the Greeks derived it from an eponymous hero named 
Taras, who was represented as a son of Neptune and 
a nymph of the country. (Paus. Jh. § 8.) It is 
certain that the hero Taras continued to be an object 
of special worship at Tarentum, while Phalanthus, 
who was revered as their Oekist, was frequently 
^sociatod with him, and gradually became the sub 
ject of many legends of a very mythical character, 
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in some of which he appears to have been confounded 
with Taras himself. (Paus. x. 10, §§ 6 -8, 13. 
§ 10; Serv. ad Aen. l.c.^ Nevertheless, there is 
no reason to doubt the historical character of Pha¬ 
lanthus, or the Lacedaemonian origin of Tarentum, 
which was confirmed by numerous local names and 
religious observances still retained there down to a 
cry late period. (Pol. viii. 30, 35.) Tho Roman 
poets also abound in allusions to this origin of tlie 
Tarentines. (Hor. Carm. iii. 5. 56, ii. 6. 11; Ovid. 
Met. XV. 50, &c.) Tho date of the foundation of 
Tarentum is given by Hieronymus as B. o. 708, and 
this, which is in accordance with the circumstances 
related in connection with it, is probably correct, 
though no other author has mentioned the precise 
date. (Ilieron. Chron. ad 01. xviii.) 

The history of Tarentum, for the first two cen¬ 
turies of its existence, is, like that of most other 
cities of Magna Graecia, almost wholly unknown. 
But the main fact is well attested that it attained 
to great power and prosperity, though apparently at 
first overshadowed by tho superior power of the 
Achaean cities, so that it was not till a later period 
that it assumed the predominant position among the 
cities of Magna Graecia, which it ultimately at¬ 
tained. There can be no doubt that it owed this 
prosperity mainly to the natural advantages of its 
situation. (Scymn. Ch. 332—336; Strab. vi. p. 273.) 
Though its territory was not so fertile, or so well 
adapted for the growth of grain a.s those of Meta- 
pontum and Siris, it was admirably suited for the 
growth of olives, and its pastures produced wool of 
the finest quality, while its port, or inner sea as it 
was called, abounded in shell-fish of all descriptions, 
.among w’hich the Mui'ex, which produced the cele¬ 
brated purple dye, was the most important and 
valuable. But it was especially the excellence of 
its port to which Tarentum owed its rapid rise to 
opulence and power. This was not only landlocked 
and secure, but was-the only safe harbour of any 
extent on the whole shores of the Tarentine gulf; 
and as neither Brundusium nor Hydruntum, on the 
opposite side of the Messapian peniLsula, had as yet 
attained to any eminence, or fallen into the hands 
of a seafaring people, the port of Tarentum became 
the chief emporium for the commerce of all this part 
of Italy. (Pol. X. 1; Flor. i. 18. § 3.) The story 
of Arion, as related by Herodotus (i. 24) indicates 
the existence of extensive commercial relations with 
Corinth and other cities of Greece as early as the 
reign of Periander, b. c. 625—585. 

As the Tarentines gradually extended their power 
over tho adjoining territories, they naturally came 
into frequent collision with the native tribes of the 
interior,—the Messapians and Peucetians; and the 
first events of their history recorded to us relate to 
their wars with these nations. Their ofierings at 
Delphi noticed by Pausauias (x. 10. § 6, 13. § 10), 
recorded victories over both these nations, in one of 
which it appears that Opis, a king of the lapygians, 
who had come to the assistance of the Peucetians, 
was slain; but we have no knowledge of the dates 
or circumstances of these battles. It would appear, 
however, that the Tarentines were continually gain¬ 
ing ground, and making themselves masters of the 
Messapian towns one after the other, until their 
progress was checked by a great disaster, their own 
forces, together with those of the Rhegians, who 
had been sent to their assistance, being totally de¬ 
feated by the barbarians with great slaughter. 
(Herod, vii. 170; Died. xi. 52.) So heavy was their 
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loss that Herodotus, without stating the numbers, 
says it was the greatest slaughter of Greeks that 
had occurred up to his time. Tlie loss seems to 
have fallen especially upon the nobles and wealthier 
citizens, so tliat it became the occasion of a political 
revolution, and the government, which had pre¬ 
viously been an aristocracy, became thenceforth a 
pure democracy. (Arist. Pol. v. 3.) Of the in¬ 
ternal condition and constitution of Tarentum pre¬ 
viously to this time, we know scarcely anything, 
but it seems probable that its institutions were at 
first copied from those of the parent city of Sparta. 
Aristotle speaks of its government as a TtoXirtia^ in 
the sense of a mixed government or commonwealth; 
W'hile Herodotus incidentally notices a king of Ta¬ 
rentum (iii. 156), not long before the Persian War, 
who was doubtless a king after the Spartan model. 
The institutions of a democratic tendency noticed 
with comtnendation by Aristotle {Pol. vi. 5) pro¬ 
bably belong to the later and democratic period of 
the constitution. We hear but little also of Tarentum 
in connection with the revolutions arising out of the 
influence exercised by the Pythagoreans; that sect 
had apparently not established itself so strongly 
there as in the Achaean cities; though many Taren- 
tines are enumerated among the disciples of Pytha¬ 
goras, and it is clear that tlie city had not altogether 
escaped their influence. (Iambi. Vit. Pylh. 262, 
266; Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. .56.) 

The defeat of the Tarentiiies by the Hessapians, 
which is referred by Diodorus to b. c. 473 (Diod. 
xi. 52), is the first event in the history of Tarentum 
to which we can a.ssign a definite date. Great as 
that blow may have been, it did not produce any 
permanent effect in checking tlie progress of the 
city, which still appears as one of the most flourish¬ 
ing in JMagna Graecia. Wo next Jicar of the Ta- 
rcutine.s as interfering to pi-event the Thurians, who 
had been recently established in Italy, from making 
themselves masters of the district of the Siritis. 
On wh.'it grounds the Turentines could lay claim to 
this distric t, whicli was separated from them by the 
intervening territory of Metapontum, we are not in¬ 
formed; hut they carried on war for some time 
against the Thurians, who wore supported by the 
{Spartan exile Cleandridas; until at length the dis¬ 
pute was terminated by a compromise, and a new 
colony named Heraclcia was founded iii the con¬ 
tested territory (b. c. 432), in which the citizens of 
both states participated, but it was agreed that 
it should be considered as a colony of Tarentum. 
(Antiocli. ap. Strab. vi. p. 264; Diod. xii. 23. 36.) 
At the time of the Athenian expedition to {Sicily, 
the Tarentines kept aloof from the contest, and 
contented themselves with refusing all supplies 
and as.sistance to the Athenian fleet (Time. vi. 
44), while they afforded shelter to the Corinthian 
and Laconian ships under Gylippus (76. 104), 
but they did not even prevent the second fleet 
under Demosthenes and EurymeJon from touch¬ 
ing at the islands of the Choorade.s, immediately 
opposite to the entrance of their harbour, and taking 
on board some auxiliaides furnished by the Messa- 
pians. (Id. vii. 33.) 

Another long interval now elapses, during which 
the liistory of Tarentum is to us almost a blank ; 
yet the few notices we hear of the city represent it 
as in a state of great prosperity. We are told 
that at one time (apparently about 380—360 b.c.) 
Archytas, the Pythagorean philosopher, exercised a 
paramount influence over the government, and filled 
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the office of Strategus or general no less than seven 
times, though it was prohibited by law to hold it 
more than once ; and was successful in every cam¬ 
paign. (Diog. Laert. viii. 4. §§ 79—82.) It is 
evident, therefore, that the Tarentines were far from 
enjoying unbroken peace. The hostilities alluded to 
were probably but a renewal of their old warfare 
with the Messapians ; but the security of the Greek 
cities in Italy was now menaced by two more for¬ 
midable foes, Dionysius of Syracuse in the south, 
and the Lucunians on the north and west. The 
Tarentines, indeed, seem to have at first looked upon 
both dangers with comparative indifference : their 
remote position secured them from the immediate 
brunt of the attack, and it is even doubtful whether 
they at first joined in the general league of the Greek 
citie.s to resist the danger wliich threatened them. 
Meanwhile, the calamities which befel the more 
southern cities, the destruction of some by Diony- 
siu.s, and the humiliation of others, tended only to 
rai.se Tarentum in comparison, while that city itself 
enjoyed an immunity from all hostile attacks ; and 
it seems certain that it was at this period tliat Ta¬ 
rentum first rose to the preponderating position 
among the Greek cities in Italy, which it thence¬ 
forth enjoyed without a rival. It was apparently as 
an acknowledgment of that superiority, that when 
Tarentum had joined tJio confederacy of the Greek 
cities, the place of meeting of their congress was 
fixed at the Tareutine colony of Heracleia. (Strab. 
vi. p. 280.) 

It was impossible for tlie Tarentines any longer to 
keep aloof from the contest with the Lucanians, 
whose formidable power was now beginning to 
threaten all the cities in Magna Graecia; and they 
now appear as taking a leading part in opposing tlie 
progress of those barbarians. But they were not 
content with their own re.sources, and called in .suc¬ 
cessively to their assistance several foreign leaders 
and generals of renown. The first of these was the 
Spartan king Arcliidamns, wlio cro-ssed over into 
Italy with a considerable force. Of his operations 
there we have no account, but he appears to have 
carried on the war for some years, as Diodonns 
places his first landing in Italy in B. c. 346, while 
the battle in whiidi he ^^as defeated and slain was 
not fought till the same time as that of Chaeroneia, 
B. c. 338. (Diod. xvi. 63, 88.) This action, in 
which Archidainus himself, and almost all the 
troops which he had brought with him from Greece 
perished, was fought (as we are told), not with the 
Lucanians, but with the Messapians, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Manduria, only 24 miles from Tarentum 
(Plut. Agis. 3 ; Paus. iii. 10. § 5; Diod, 1. c.); but 
there can be no doubt, however, that both nation.s 
were united, and that the Lucanians lent their sup¬ 
port to the Messapians, as the old enemies of Taren- 
tum. Henceforth, indeed, we find both names 
continually united. A few years after the death of 
Archidamus, Alexander, king of Epirus, was invited 
by the Tarentines, and landed in Italy, b. c. 332. 
The operations of his successive campaigns, which 
were continued till B. c. 326, are very imperfectly 
known to us, but he appears to have first turned his 
arms against the Messapians, and compelled them 
to conclude a peace with the Tarentines, before he 
proceeded to make war upon the Lucanians and 
Bruttians. But his arms were attended with con¬ 
siderable success in this quarter also: he defeated 
the Samnites and Lucanians in a great battle near 
Paestum, and penetrated into the heart of the Brut- 
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tian territory. Meanwhile, however, he liad quar¬ 
relled with his allies the Tarentines, so that Ir 
turned against them, took their colony of Ueracleia, 
and endeavoured to transfer the congress of the 
Greek cities from thence to a place on the river 
Acalandrus, in the territory of Tlmrii. (Strab. vi. 
p. 280 ; Liv. viii. 24 ; Justin, xii. 2.) Hence his 
death, in b.c. 226, only liberated the Tarentines 
from an enemy instead of depriving them of an ally. 
They appear from this time to have either remained 
tranquil or carried on the contest single-handed, till 
B. c. 303, when we find them again invoking foreign 
assistance, and, as on a former occasion, sending to 
(Sparta for aid. This was again furnished them, 
and a large army of mercenaries landed at Tarentum 
under Cleonymus, the uncle of the Spartan king. 
But though he compelled the Messapians and Luca- 
nians to sue for peace, Cleonymus soon alienated tlie 
minds of his Greek allies by his arrogance and 
luxurious habits, and became the object of general 
hatred before lie quitted Italy. (Diod. xx. 104.) 
According to Strabo, the Tarentines subsequently 
called in the assistance of Agathocles (Strab. vi. p. 
280); hut we find no mention of this elsewhere, and 
Diodorus tells us that ho concluded an alliance with 
the lapygians and Peucetians, which could hardly 
have been done with favourable intentions towards 
Tarentum. (Diod. xxi. p. 400.) 

Not long after this tlie Tarentines first came into 
collision with a more foriiddablc foe than their neigh- 
bouns, the Messapians and Lucaniuns. The wars of 
tlie Romans with tlie Samiiite.s, in which the de¬ 
scendants of the latter people, the Apulians and 
Lucanians, were frcjin time to time involvetl, had 
rendered the name and power of Romo familiar to 
the Greek cities on the Tareritine gulf and coast of 
the Adiiatic, though their arms were not carried 
into that part of Italy till about B. c. 283, when 
they rendcre.d assistance to the Thurians against tlio 
Lucanians [Tiiuiui]. But long before thi"', as 
early as the cianmenceinent of the Second Sainnite 
"War (11. c. 326), the Tarentines are mentioned in 
Roman hi.story as supporting the Neapolitans with 
promi.scs of succour, which, however, they never 
sent ; and afterwards exciting the Lucanians to war 
against the Roman.s. (Liv. viii, 27.) Again, in 
B. c. 321 we arc told that they sent a hauglity em- 
bas.sy to command the Samnite.s and Romans to 
desist from hostilities, and tlneatcncd to declare war 
on whichever party refused to obey. (Id. ix. 14.) 
But on this occasion also they did nut pur their 
threat in execution. At a sub.sequent period, pro- 
baldy about B. c. 303 (Arnold’s Home, vol. ii. p. 
315), the Tarentines concluded a treaty with Rome, 
by which it was stipulated that no Roman ships of 
war should pass the Lacinian cape. (A})pian, *SVm- 
nit. 7.) It was therefore a direct breach of this 
treaty when, in b. c. 302, a Roman squadron of ten 
sliips under L. Cornelius, which had been sent to 
the assistance of the Thurians, entered the Taren- 
tine gulf, and even approached within sight of the 
city. The Tarentines, whose hostile disposition was 
already only half concealed, and who are said to 
have been the prime movers in organising the con¬ 
federacy against Rome wliich led to the Fourth Sarn- 
nite War (Zonar. viii. 2.), immediately attacked the 
Roman ships, sunk four of them, and took one. After 
this they proceeded to attack the Thurians on ac¬ 
count of their having called in the Romans, expelled 
the Roman garrison, and made themselves masters 
of the city. (Appian, Samn. 7. § 1 ; Zonar. viii. 
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2.) The Romans sent an embassy to Tarentum to 
complain of these outrages; but their demands being 
ref'ut-ed, and their ambassador treated with con- 
tutnely, they had now no choice hut to declare war 
upon the Tarentines, u.c. 281. (Appian, 1. c. § 2; 
Zonar. 1. c. ; Dion Cass. Fr. 145.) Neverthele.ss, 
the war was at first carried on with little eneigy ; 
but meamvhile the Tarentines, following their usual 
policy, had invited Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, to their 
assistance. TJiat monarch readily accepted the over¬ 
ture, and sent over his general Milo to occupy the 
citadel of Tarentum with 3000 men, while he himself 
followed in the winter. (Zonar. viii. 2; Plut. Pyrrh, 
15, 16.) 

It is usual to represent the Tarentines as at this 
period sunk in luxury and effeminacy, so that they 
were unable to detend themselves, and hence com¬ 
pelled to have recourse to the assistance of Pyrriiiis. 
But there is certainly much exaggeration in this 
view. They were no doubt accustomed to rely much 
upon the arms of mercenaries, but so were all the 
more wealthy cities of Greece ; and it is certain that 
the Tarentines themselves (apart from their allies 
and mercenaries), furnished nut only a considerable 
body of cavalry, but a large force or phalanx of 
heavy-armed infantry, called the Leucaspids, from 
their white shields, wlio arc especially mentioned as 
seivirjg under Pyrrhus at the battle of A.sculum. 
(Dionys. xx. Fr. DlJot. 1, 5.) It is unnecessary 
here to repeat the history of the campaigns of that 
monarch. Hi.s first successes for a lime saved 
Tarentum itself from the brunt of the war : but 
when ho at length, after his final defeat by Curius, 
withdrew from Italy (b. c. 274), it was evident that 
the full weight of the Roman arms would fall upon 
Tarentum. Pyrrhus, indeed, left Alilo with a gar- 
ri.son to defend the city, but the Tarentines them¬ 
selves were divided into two parties, tlie one of which 
was dispo.sed to submit to l^omo, while the other 
applied for a.ssistance to Carthage. A Carthaginian 
fleet was actually sent to Tarentum, but it arrived 
too late, for Milo bad already capitulated and sur- 
rendeied the citadel into the hands ot the Roman 
con.sul Papirius, b.c. 272. (Zonar. viii. 6 ; Oros. 
iv. 3.) 

From this time Tarentum continued subject to 
Rome. The inhabitants were indeed left in posses¬ 
sion of their own laws and nominal independence, 
but the city was jealously watched; and a Roman 
legion seems to have been commonly stationed there. 
(Pol. ii. 24.) During the First Punic War the 
Tarentines are mentioned as furnishing ships to the 
Romans (Pol. i. 20): but with this exception we 
hear no more of it till the Second Punic War, when 
t became a military post of great importance. 
Hannibal was from an early period desirous to make 
himself master of the city, which, with its excellent 
port, would at once have secured his communicatioas 
with Africa. It is evident also that there was a strong 
ZJarthaginian party in the city, who shortly after 
Le battle of Cannae, opened negotiations with Han¬ 
nibal, and renew'cd them upon a subsequent occasion 
Xiv. xxii. 61, xxiv. 13); but they were kept down 
by the presence bf the Roman garrison, and it was 
lot till B. c. 212 that Nico and Philemenus, two of 
he leaders of this party, found an opportunity to 
betray the city into his hands. (Liv. xxv. 8—10; 
Pol. viii. 26—33.) Even then the Roman garrison 
still held the citadel; and Hannibal having tailed in 
his attempts to carry this fortress by assault, was 
compelled to resort to a blockade. He cut it off on 
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the Und side by drawing a double line of fortifica¬ 
tions across the isthmus, and made himself master 
of the sea by dragging a part of the fleet which was 
shut up within the inner port (or Mare Piccolo)^ 
across the narrowest part of the isthmus, and 
launching it again in the outer bay. (Pol. viii. 
34—36; Liv. xxv. 11.) This state of things con¬ 
tinued for more than two years, during the whole of 
which time the Carthaginians continued masters of 
the city, while the Roman garrison still maintained 
possession of the citadel, and the besiegers were 
unable altogether to prevent them from receiving 
supplies from without, though on one occasion the 
Romans, having sent a considerable fleet under IX 
Quintius to attempt the relief of the place, this was 
met by the Tarentines, and after an obstinate con¬ 
flict the Roman fleet was defeated and destroyed. 
(Liv. XXV. 15, xxvi. 39, xxvii. 3.) At length in 
B, c. 209 Fabius determined if possible to wrest 
from Hannibal the possession of this important post; 
and laid siege to Tarentum while the Carthaginian 
general was opposed to Marcellus. He himself en¬ 
camped on the N. of the port, close to the entrance, 
60 that he readily put himself in communication 
with M. Livius, the commander of the citadel. But 
while he was preparing his ships and engines for the 
assault, an accident threw in his way the oppor¬ 
tunity of surprising the city, of which he made 
himself master with little difficulty. The Cartha¬ 
ginian garrison was put to the sword, as well as a 
large part of the inhabitants, and tho whole city 
was given up to plunder. (Id. xxvii. 12, 15, 16; 
Plut. Fab. 21—23.) Livy praises the magna¬ 
nimity of Fabius in not canying off tho statues and 
other works of art in which Tarentum abounded 
(Liv. xxvii. 16; Plut. Fab. 23); but il is certain 
that he transferred from thence to Rome a celebrated 
statue of Hercules by Lysippus, which long con¬ 
tinued to adorn the Capitol. (Strab. vi. p. 278; 
Plin. xxxiv, 7. s. 18.) The vast quantity of gold 
and silver which fell into the hands of the victors 
sufficiently bears out the accounts of the great 
wealth of the Tarentines. (Liv. 1. c.) 

Tarentum had already suffered severely on its 
capture by Hannibal, and there can be no doubt that 
it sustained a still severer blow when it was retaken 
by Fabius. (Strab. vi. p. 278.) It was at first 
j>roposed to degrade it to a condition similar to that 
of Capua, but this was opposed by Fabius, and the 
decision was postponed till after the war. (Liv. 
xxvii. 25.) What the final resolution of the senate 
was, we know not; but Tarentum is alluded to at a 
subsequent period, as still retaining its position of 
an allied city, “urbs foederata.” (Liv. xxxv. 16.) 
It is certain that it still remained the chief place in 
this part of Italy, and was the customary residence 
of the praetor or other magistrate who was sent to 
the S. of Italy. Thus we find in b. c. 185, L. 
Postumius sent thither to carry on investigatiojis 
into the conspiracies that had arisen out of the 
Bacchanalian rites, as well as among the slave 
population. (Liv. xxxix. 29, 41.) But it is never¬ 
theless clear that it was (in common with the other 
Greek cities of this part of Italy) fallen into a state 
of great decay; and hence, in b. c. 123, among the 
colonies sent out by C. Gracchus, was one to Taren¬ 
tum, which appears to have assumed tho title of 
Colonia Neptunia. (Veil. Pat. i. 15; Plin. Hi. 11. 
6. 16; see Mommsen, in Berichte der Siichsischen 
Gesellschaft for 1849, pp. 49—51.) According to 
jStrabo thb colony became a flourishing one, and the 
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city enjoyed considerable prosperity in his day. But 
it was greatly fallen from its former splendour, and 
only occupied the site of the ancient citadel, with a 
small part of the adjoining isthmus. (Strab. vi. p. 
278.) It was, however, one of the few cities which 
still retained the Greek language and manners, in 
common with Neapolis and Rhegium. (75. p. 253.) 
The salubrity of its climate, as well as the fertility 
of its territory, and, above all, the importance of its 
port, preserved it from the complete decay into which 
so many of the cities of Magna Graecia fell under the 
Roman government. It is repeatedly mentioned 
during the civil wars between Octavian, Antony, and 
Sex. Pompeins as a naval station of importance; and 
it was there that in b. c. 36 a fresh arrangement 
was come to between Octavian and Antony, which 
we find alluded to by Tacitus as the “ Tarentinum 
foedus.” (Appian, B. C. ii. 40, v. 50, 80,84, 93 
—99; Tac. Ann. i. 10.) 

Even under the Empire Tarentum continued to be 
one of the chief seaports of Italy, though in some 
measure eclipsed by the growing importance of 
Bruiidusium. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 12, Hist. ii. 83.) 
An additional colony of veterans was sent there un¬ 
der Nero, but with little effect, most of them having 
soon again dispersetl. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 27.) No 
subsequent mention of Tarentum is found in history 
until after the fall of the Western Empire, but it 
then appears as a considerable town, and bears an 
important part in the Gothic Wars on account of its 
strength as a fortress, and the excellence of its port. 
(Procop. B. G. iii. 23, 27, 37, iv. 26, 34.) It was 
taken by Belisarius, but retaken by Totlla in a. d. 
549, and continued in the hands of the Goths till it 
was finally wrested from them by Narses. From 
that time it continued subject to the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire till A. D. 661, when it was taken by the Lom¬ 
bard Romoaldus, duke of Beneventum (P. Diac. 
vi. 1) ; and afterwards fell successively into the 
hands of the Saracens and the Greek emperors. The 
latter did not finally lose their hold of it till it was 
taken by Robert Guiscard in 1063. It has ever 
since formed part of the kingdom of Naples. Tho 
modern city of Tarentum has a population of about 
20,000 souls; it is the see of an archbishop, and 
still ranks as the most important city in this part of 
Italy. But it is confined to the space occupied by 
the ancient citadel, the extremity of the peninsula 
or promontory between the two ports: this is now an 
island, the low isthmus which connected it with the 
mainland having been cut through by king Ferdi¬ 
nand I., for the purpose of strengthening its fortifi¬ 
cations. 

Scarcely any remains are now extant of the cele¬ 
brated and opulent city of Tarentum. “ Never 
(says Swinburne) was a place more completely 
swept off the face of the earth.” Some slight re¬ 
mains of an amphitheatre (of course of Roman date) 
are visible outside tho w^ls of the modern city; 
while withm it the convent of the Celestines is built 
on the foundations of an ancient temple. Even the 
extent of the ancient city can be very imperfectly 
determined. A few slight vestiges of the ancient 
walls are, however, visible near an old church which 
bears the name of Sta Maria di Murveta^ about 2 
miles from the gates of the modern city; and there 
is no doubt that the walls extended from thence, on 
the one side to the Mare Piccolo, on the other side 
to the outer sea. The general form of the city was 
thus triangular, having the citadel at the apex, 
which is now joined to the opposite shore by a 
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bridge of seven arches. This was already the case 
in Strabo’s time, though no mention of it is found 
at the time of the siege by Hannibal. 

The general form and arrangement of the city 
cannot be better described than they are by Strabo, 
lie says : “ While the whole of the rest of the 
Tarentine gulf is destitute of ports, there is here 
a very large and fair port, closed at the entrance 
by a large bridge, and not less than 100 stadia 
ill circumference. [This is beneath the truth: the 
Mare Piccolo is more than 16 miles (128 stadia) 
in circuit.] On the side towards the inner recess of 
the port it forms an isthmus with the exterior sea, 
80 that the city lies upon a peninsula; and the neck 
of the isthmus is so low that ships can easily be 
drawn over the land from one side to the other. 
The whole city also lies low, but rises a little 
towards the citadel. The ancient wall comprises a 
circuit of great extent; but now the greater part of 
the space adjoining the isthmus is deserted, and 
only that part still subsists which adjoins the mouth 
of the port, where also the Acropolis is situated. 
The portion still remaining Is such as to make up a 
considerable city. It has a splendid Gymnasium, 
and a good-sized Agora, in which stands the bronze 
colossal statue of Jupiter, the largest in existence 
next to that at Rhodes. In the interval between 
the Agora and the mouth of the port is the Acropolis, 
which retains only a few remnants of the splendid 
monuments with which it wa.s adorned in ancient 
times. For the greater part were either destroyed 
by the Carthaginians wdien they took the city, or 
carried off as booty by the Romans, when they made 
thc'inselves masters of it by assault. Among these 
is the colossal bronze statue of Hercules in the 
Capitol, a work of Lysippus, which was dedicated 
there as an offering by Fabius Maximus, who took 
the city.” (Strab. vi. p. 278.) 

In the absence of all extant remains there is very 
little to be added to the above description. But 
Folybius, in his detailed narrative of the capture of 
the city by Hannibal, supplies us with some local 
names and details. The principal gate on the E. 
side of the city, in the outer line of walls, seems to 
have been that called the Teinenid Gate (a* irvAai 
Pol viii. 30); outside of which was a 
mound or tumulus called the tomb of Hyacinthus, 
who.se worship had obviously been brought from 
Sparta. A broad street called the Batheia, or Low 
Street, led apparently from this gate towards the in¬ 
terior of the city. This from its name may be con¬ 
jectured to have lain close to the port and the 
water’s edge, while another broad street led from 
thence to the Agora. (/6. 31.) Another street 
called the Soteira (SwrcTpa) was apparently on the 
opposite side of the city from the Batheia, and must 
therefore have adjoint the outer sea. (/A 36.) 
Immediately adjoining the Agora was the Museum 
(Moi;(retav), a public building which seems to have 
served for festivals and public banquets, rather than 
for any purposes connected with its name. (76. 
27, 29.) There is nothing to indicate the site of 
the theatre, alluded to by Polybius on the same 
occasio'n, except that it was decidedly within the 
city, which was not always the case. Strabo docs 
not notice it, but it must have been a building of 
large size, so as to be adapted for the general assem¬ 
blies uf the people, which were generally held in it, 
as was the case also at Syracuse and in other Greek 
cities. This is particularly mentioned on several 
occasions; it was there that the Roman ambassadors 
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received the insult which finally led to the ruin of 
the city. (Flor. i. 18. § 3; Val Max. ii. 2. § 5; 
Appian, Samnit 7.) 

Livy inaccurately describes the citadel as standing 
on lofty cliffs (“praealtis rupibus,” xxv. 11): the 
peninsula on which it stood rises indeed (as observed 
by Strabo) a little above the rest of the city, and it 
is composed of a rocky soil; but the whole site is 
low, and no part of it rises to any considerable ele¬ 
vation. The hills also that surround tlie Mare Pic- 
Colo are of trifling height, and slope very gradually 
to its banks, as well as to the shore of the outer sea. 
There can be no doubt that the port of Tarentum, 
properly so called, was the inlet now called the Mare 
Piccolo or “ Little Sea,” but outside this the sea on 
the S. side of the city forms a bay or roadstead, 
which affords good shelter to shipping, being par¬ 
tially sheltered from the SW. by the two small 
islands of S. Pietro and S. Paolo, apparently the 
same which were known in ancient times as the 
Choerades. (Thuc. vii. 33.) 

Tarentum was celebrated in ancient times for the 
salubrity of its climate and the fertility of its terri¬ 
tory. Its advantages in both respects are extolled 
by Horace in a well-known ode (^Carm. ii. 6), who 
says that its honey was equal to that of Hymottus, 
and its olives to those of Venafrum. Varro also 
praised its honey as the best in Italy (ojo. Maa'ob. 
Sat. ii. 12). Its oil and wines enjoyed a nearly 
equal reputation; the choicest quality of the latter 
seems to have been that produced at Aulon (Uor. 

1. c.; Martial, xiii. 125; Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8), a val¬ 
ley in the neighbourhood, on the slope of a hill still 
called Monte Melone [Aulon]. But the choicest 
production of the neighbourhood of Tarentum was 
its wool, which appears to have enjoyed an acknow¬ 
ledged supremacy over that of all parts of Italy. 
(Plin. xxix. 2. B. 9; Martial, 1. c.; Varr. R. H. ii. 

2. § 18; Strab. vi. p. 284; Colum. vii. 2. § 3.) 
Nor was this owing solely to natural advantages, as 
we learn that the Tarentines bestowed the greatest 
car© upon the preservation and improvement of 
the breed of sheep. (Colum. vii. 4.) Taren¬ 
tum was noted likewise for its breed of horses, 
which supplied the famous Tarentine cavalry, which 
was long noted among the Greeks. Their territory 
abounded also in various kinds of fruits of llie 
choicest quality, especially pears, figs, and chestnuts, 
and though not as fertile in corn as the western 
shores of the Tarentine gulf, was nevertheless well 
adapted to its cultivation. At the same time its 
shores produced abundance of shell-fish of all de¬ 
scriptions, which formed in ancient limes a favourite 
article of diet. Even at the present day the in¬ 
habitants of Taranto subsist to a great extent upon 
the shell-fish produced in the Mare Piccolo in a 
profu.sion almost incredible. Its Pectens or scallops 
enjoyed a special reputation with the Roman epi¬ 
cures. (Hor. Sat, ii. 4. 34.) But by far the moet 
valuable production of this class was the Murex, 
which furnished the celebrated purple dye. The 
Tarentine purple was considered Becoiid only to the 
Tyrian, and for a long time was the most valuable 
known to the Romans. (Com. Nep. ap. Plin, ix. 
39. s. 63.) Even in the time of Augustus it con. 
tinued to enjoy a high reputation. (Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 
207.) So extensive were the manufactories of this 
dye at Tarentum that considerable mounds are still 
visible on the shore of the Mare Piccolo, composed 
wholly of broken shells of this species. (Swinburne’s 
TravelSf vol. i. p. 239.) 
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The climate of Tarentum, though justly praiset 
hy Horace for its mildness, was generally reckonec 
soft and enervating, and was C(jnsidered as in sonn 
ilesree the cause of tlie luxurious and eireminat 
habits ascribed to the inhalntants (“ molle Taren 
turn,” Ilor. Sat, ii. 4. 34; “ inibello Tarentum,” Id, 
Ep. i. 7. 45.) It is probable that this charge 
as in many other cases, was greatly exaggerated 
but tliere is no reason to doubt that the Tarentines, 
like almost all the other Greeks wlio became a 
manufacturing and commercial people, indulged in a 
degree of luxury far exceeding that of the rndei 
nations of Centtjal Italy. The wealth and opulence 
to which they attained in the 4th century b. c. na 
iurally tended to aggravate these evils, and the Ta¬ 
rentines are represented as at the time of the arrivn 
of Tyrrhus enfeebled and degraded by luxurious in¬ 
dulgences, and devoted almost exclusively to tin 
pursuit of pleasure. To such an exces.s was this 
carried tliut we are told the number of their annual 
fe.stivals exceeded that of the days of the year. 
(Tlieopomp. ap, Athen. iv. p. 166; Clearch. op. 
Atheh. xii. p. 622 ; Slrab. vi. p. 280; Aehan, V. IL 
xii. 30.) Juvenal alludes to their love of feasting 
and pleasure when he calls it “ coronatum ac p*tu 
Ians madidutnque Tarentum” (vi. 297). But it it 
certain, as already ob.served, that they were not in¬ 
capable of war: they furnished a considerable bmly 
of troops to the army of Pyrrhus ; and in the 
sea-fight with the llonian fleet off the entrance 
of the harbour, during the Second Punic War. 
tlioy <iisj)l.ayed both courage and .skill in naval 
combat. (Liv. xxvi. 39.) In the time of their 
greatest power, according to Strabo, they could send 
into the field an army of 30,000 foot and 300( 
horse, beside.s a body of 1000 select cavalry called 
llipparehs. (Strab. vi. p. 280.) Tlie Tarentine 
light cavalry was indeed celebrated throughout 
Greece, so that tlicy gave luaine to a particular 
dcsiM'iption of cavalry, wliioh are mentioned under 
the name of Tarentines (Tapayrti/oi), in the armies 
of Alexander the Great and ids successors; and the 
appelliition continued in u .”-0 down to the period of 
tile Homan Empire. (Arrian, Id. Tact. 4 ; 

Pol. iv. 77, xi. 12 ; Liv. xxxv. 28; Aelian, Tact. 
2. p. 14 ; Suidas, s. v. Tapavrli^oi.') It is probable, 
however, that these may have been always recruited 
in great part among tlic neighbouring Me.ssapians 
and Siillentines, who also excelled ns light hor.seinen. 

With their liabits of luxury the Tarentines un¬ 
doubtedly combined the refinements of the arts usu¬ 
ally asscx'iated with it, and were diligent cultivator.s 
of the hue arts. The great variety and beauty of 
their coins is, even at the present day, a sufficient 
proof of this, while the extraordinary numbers of 
them which are still found in the S. of Italy attest 
the wealth of the city. Ancient writers also speak 
of the numbers of pictures, statues, and other works 
of art with which the city was adorned, and of which 
a considerable number were transported to Home. 
(Flor. i. 18; Strab. vi. p. 278; Liv. xxvii. 16.) Among 
these the most remarkable were the colossal statue 
of Jupiter, mentioned by Strabo (I. c.), and which 
was apparently still standing in the Agora in his 
time ; the bronze statue of Hercules by Lysippus 
already noticed; and a statue of Victory, which was 
also carried to Rome, where it became one of the 
chief ornaments of the Curia Julia. (Dion Cass. 
Ii. 22.) Nor were the Tarentines deficient in the 
cultivation of literature. In addition to Archytas, 
the Pythagorean philosopher, celebrated for his 
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mathematical attainments and discoveries, who long 
held at Tarentum a place somewhat similar to that 
of Pericles at Atliens (Diog. Laert. viii. 4; Suid. 
8. V. ; Athen, xii. p. 545), Aristoxenms, 

the celebrated musician and disciple of Aristotle, 
was a native of Tarentum ; as well as Rhinthon, 
the dramatic poet, who became the founder of a new 
species of burlesque drama which was subsequently 
cultivated by Sopatcr and other authors. (Suid. 
8. V. *Plk6coy.) It was from Tarentum also that tlie 
Romans received the first rudiments of the regular 
drama, Livius Andronicus, their earliest dramatic 
poet, having been a Greek of Tarentum, who was 
taken prisoner wlien the city fell into tlieir hands. 
(Cic. Bi'ut. 18.) 

Polybius tells us that Tarentum retained many 
traces of its Lacedaemonian origin in local name.s 
and customs, which still subsisted in liis day. Such 
wa.s the tomb of llyacintlius already mentioned (Pol. 
viii. 30); the river Galiicsus also was called by them 
the Eurotiis (Ib. 35), tliniigh the native name ulti¬ 
mately prevailed. Another custom which he notices 
as peculiar wa.s that of burying their dead within 
the walls of the city, so that a considerable space 
within the walls was occu})ied by a necropolis. {Ib. 
30.) This custom he ascribes to an oracle, but it 
may have arisen (as was the case at Agrigentum 
and Syracu.se) from the increase of the city liaving 
led to the original necropolis being inclosed within 
the walls. 

The name of Tarentum (Taras) was supposed to 
be derived from a river of the name of Tauas 
(Tdpas), which is noticed by several ancient writers. 
(Steph. B. 8. V. "Tdpas ; Pans. x. 10. § 8.) This 
is commonly identified with a deep, but sluggish, 
stream, whiclt flows into the sea about 4 miles 
W. of the entrance of the harbour of Tarentum, and 
is still called 2'ara, though corrupted by the pea¬ 
santry into Fitme di Terra. (Roinanelli, vol. i. 
p. 281; Swinburne, Vol. i. p. 271.) The more cele¬ 
brated stream of the Galaesus flowed into the Mare 
Piccola or harbour of Tarentum on its N. shore: it 
is commonly identified with the small stream called 
Le Citrezze, an old church near which still retains 
the name of Sta Mai'ki di Galeso. [Galaesus.J 
Anotlier locality in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Tarentum, the name of which is associated with 
that of the city by Horace, is Aulon, a hill or ridge 
celebrated for the excellence of its wines. This is 
identified by local topographers, though on very 
slight grounds, with a sloping ridge on the sea¬ 
shore about 8 mileg SE. of Tarentum, a part of 
which bears the name of Monte Melone^ supposed 
to bo a corruption of Aulone [Aulon]. A more 
obscure name, which is repeatedly mentioned in con¬ 
nection with Tarentum, is that of Satukium (Saru- 
piovy From the introduction of this name in tho 
oracle alleged to have been given to Phulanthus 
(Strab. vi. p. 279), it seems probable that it was an 
lid native nfime, but it is not clear that there ever 
was a town or even village of the name. It is more 
probable that it was that of a tract or district in the 
leighbourhood of Tarentum. Stephanas of Byzan¬ 
tium distinctly calls it Tr\i)(Tiov Tdpavros 

{s. tK ^arvpiop)' and the authority of Servios, who 
calls it a dtp (civitas) near Tarentum, is not worth 
much in compaidson. There was certainly no city 
of the name in historical times. Virgil applies the 
epithet “ Saturium ” (as an adjective) to Tarentum 
‘itself (Georg, ii. 197; Serv. ad loc. : many com¬ 
mentators, however, consider “satuii” from “satur? 
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to be the true reading), and Horace speaks of “ Sa- 
tureianus cabellus” as equivalent to Tarentine. 
{Sat i. 6. 59.) The memory of the locality is pre¬ 
served by a watch-tower on the coast, about seven 
miles SE. of Tarentum, which is still called Torre 
di Saturo (Romanelli, vol. i.p. 294; Zannoni Carta 
del Regno di Napoli). 

(Concerning the history and ancient institutions 
of Tarentum, see Heyne, Opnscula^ vol. ii. pp. 
217—232; and Lorentz, de Civitate Veterum Ta- 
reniinorum^ 4to. Lips. 1833. The present state 
and localities are described by Swinburne, vol. i. pp. 
225 — 270; Kcppel Craven, Southern Tour^ pp. 
174—190; and Romanelli, vol. i. pp. 282—289; but 
from the absence of existing remains, the antiquities 
of Tarentum have scarcely received as much atten¬ 
tion as they deserve.) [E. H. B.] 
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TARE'TICA (TapcTia)/, or ToperiK-q ^/cpa, Ptol. 
V. 9. § 9), a headland of Asiatic Sarmatia in the 
Pontus Euxinns, and in the neighbourhood of the 
modern town of Sudaski. [T. 11. D.] 

TARGINES {Tacino)^ a small river of Brultium, 
mentioned only by Pliny (iii. 10. s. 15) among the 
rivers on the E. coast of that peninsula. It is pro¬ 
bably the stream now called the Tacino, wdiich rises 
in iJjc mountains of the Sila, and falls into the Gulf 
of Squillace (Sinus Scylaceus). [E. H. B.] 

TARI'CUEAE or TAKICHAEAE {Tapix^ai, 
Strub. xvi. p. 7C4 ; Joseph. Vita, 32, 54, 73 ; 
Tapixaiai, Joseph. B. J. iii. 10. § 1, et alibi ; 
Tapixia, Steph. B. s. v. ; Taricheae, Suet. Tit. 4 ; 
Tarichea, Plin. v. 15 : Eth. Tapixcarris), a city in 
Lower Galilee situated below a mountain at the 
southern end of the lake of Tiberias, and 30 stadia 
from the city of Tiberias itself. (Joseph. B. J. iii. 
10. § 1.) It derived its name from its extensive 
manufactories for salting fish. (Strab. 1. c.) It was 
strongly fortified by Josephus, who made it his head¬ 
quarters in the Jewish war ; and it was taken by 
Titus with great slaughter. (Joseph. B, J. iii. 10. 
§§ 1—6.) Its ruins stand upon a rising ground, 
called Kerakf where at present tliere is a Mu.slim 
village, at the southern end of the lake. The river 
Jordan, in is.suing from the lake, runs at first south 
for about a furlong, and then turns west for half a 
mile. The rising ground Kef'ak stands in the 
.*'pace between the river and lake, and was a place 
easily defensible according to the ancient mode of 
warfare. (Robinson, Bibl. Res. vol. ii. p. 387, 2nd 
ed.) 

TARNE (Tapn;), is mentioned by Homer {IL v. 
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44), and after him by Strabo (ix. p. 413), as a town 
in Ajsia Minor; but Pliny (v. 30) knows Tame only as 
a fountain of Mount Tmolus in Lydia. [L. S.] 

TARNiS (7’arw), a river in Gallia, a branch of 
the Garonne. It rises near Mount Lozere, in the 
Cevennes, and flows in the upper part of its course 
in a deep valley. After running near 200 miles it 
joins the Garonne below Moissac. Sidonius Apol- 
Jinaris (24,44) calls it “ citus Tarnis.” [Lesoha.] 
Ausonius {Mosella, v. 465) speaks of the gold found 
in the bed of the Tarn 

“ Et auriferum postpone! Gallia Tarnem.” 

[G-.L], 

TARODU'NUM {Tap6hovvov), a town in the 
south-west of Germany, between Mons Abnoba and 
the Rhenus. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 30.) It is universally 
identified with Mark Zarten near Freiburg in the 
Breisgau, which, down to the 8th century, bore the 
name of Zarduna, a name which is formed from 
Tarodnnum in the same way in which Zabem is 
formed from Tabernae. [L. S.j 

TARO'NA (Tapwra, Ptol. iii. 6. § 5). a place in 
the interior of the Chersnnesus Taurica. [T. H. D.] 

TARPIIE {Tdp(p7}: Eth. Taptpaios), ii town of tlio 
Locri Epicnemidii, mentioned by Homer (II. ii. 533). 
It was situated upon a height in a fertile and woody 
countiy, and was said to have derived its name from 
the thickets in which it stood. In the time of 
Strabo it had changed its name into that of Pharygao 
{^apvyai)^ and was said to have received a colony 
from Argos. It contained a temple of Hera Phary- 
g.aca. It is probably the modern Pimdonitza. (Strab. 
ix. p. 426; Groskurd and Kramer, ad loc.\ Steph. 
B. s. c.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 179.) 

TARPODIZUS (ft. Ant. p. 230 ; It. JJicr. p. 
569; in Geog. Rav. iv. 6, Tarpodizon), a town m 
the E. of Tlirace, on the road from Byzantium to 
Anchialus. According to Kiepert, its site answers 
to that of tlie modern Bojuk-Derbend; according to 
Rcicliard, to that of Kodsje-l'arla; according to 
Lapie, to that of Dewlet-Agatch. But in some 
maps it is placed nearly duo south of Sadamo, and 
on or near the river Arti.scus: if this is correct, 
'larpodizus must have been in the neighbourhood of 
Erekli [J. R.] 

TARQUI'NII (TapKvrla, Strab. Dionys.; Tap- 
Kovlvai, Ptol; Eth. Tarquiniensis: Corneto), one of 
the most ancient and important cities of Etiuria, 
situated about 4 miles from the Tyrrhenian f,ea, 
and 14 miles from Centumcellae (Civita Ve.cchia), 
near the left bank of the river Marla. All ancient 
wi-iters represent it as one of the most ancient of the 
cities of Etruria; indeed according to a tradition 
generally prevalent it was the parent or metropolis 
of the twelve cities which composed the Etrusc.m 
Le.'igue, in the same manner as Alba was repre-enlcd 
as the metropolis of the Latin League, Its own 
reputed founder was Tarchon, who according to some 
accounts was the son, according to others the bi other, 
of the Lydian Tyrrhenus; while both versions re]>re- 
sented him as subsequently founding all tlie other 
cities of the league. (Strab. v. p. 219; Serv. ad Aen. 
X. 179, 198.) The same superiority of Tarquiiiii 
may be considered as implied in the legend.s that 
represented the divine being Tages, from whom all 
the sacred traditions and religious rites of the 
Etruscans were considered to emanate, as springing 
out of the soil at Tarquinii (Cic. de Div. ii. 23; 
Censorin. de Die Nat. 4; Joan. Lyd. de Ost. 3.) 
Indeed It seems certain that there was a close connec- 
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tion considered as subsisting between this Tages and 
Tarchon himself^ the eponymous hero of Tarquinii. 
(Miiller, Etrwker^yoX. i. p. 73.) It is impossible here 
to discuss the historical bearings of these traditions, 
which seem to point to Tarquinii as the point from 
whence the power and civilisation of the Etruscans 
emanated as from a centre, while on the other hand 
tiiere is another body of traditions which seems to 
represent that people as gradually extending them¬ 
selves from the north, and Cortona as the first centre 
and stronghold of their power. [Etrukia, Vol. 1. 
p. 859.] A somewhat different version is given by 
Justin, who states that Tarquinii was founded by the 
Thessalians, probably meaning the Pelasgians from 
Thessaly, to whom Hellanicus ascribed the colonisa¬ 
tion of Etruria in general. (Justin, xx. 1; llel- 
lanic. np Dionya. i. 28.) 

But whatever value may be attached to these 
traditions, they may at least be admitted as proving 
the reputed high antiquity and early power of Tar¬ 
quinii os compared with the other cities of Southern 
Etruria; and this is confirmed by the important 
position it appears to have held, when its name first 
appears in connection with the Roman history. Ci¬ 
cero calls it “ urbem Etruriae florentissimam ” at 
the time when Demaratus, the father of Tarqui- 
nius Priscus, was said to have established himself 
there. (Cic. de Rep. ii. 19.) It is remarkable 
indeed that the story which derived the origin of the 
Roman king Tarquinius from Corinth represented 
his father Demaratus as bringing with him Greek 
artists, and thus appears to ascribe the first origin 
or introtluction of the arts into Etruria, as w’ell as 
its religious institutions, to Tarquinii. (Plin. xxxv. 
12. 8. 43; Strab. v. p. 220.) It is unncce.s.sary to 
repeat here the well-known story of the emigration 
of an Etruscan Lucumo from Tarquinii to Rome, 
where he became king under the name of Lucius 
Tarquinius. (Liv, i. 34; Diony.s. iii. 46—48; Cic. 
de Rep. ii. 19, 20; Strab. v. p. 219.) The con¬ 
nection with Tarquinii is rejected by Niebuhr, as a 
mere etymological fable, but it is not easy to say on 
what grounds. The name of Tarquinius, as that of 
a gens or family, as well as that of the city, is 
undoubtedly Etruscan; the native form being 
“Tarcnas;” and the strong infusion of Etruscan* 
influence into the Roman state before the close of 
the regal period is a fact which cannot rea.sonably 
be questioned. It is remarkable also that the 
Roman traditions represented the Tarquinians as 
joining with the Veientes in the first attempt to 
restore the exiled Tarquins, b.c. 509, though from 
this time forth we do not again hear of their name 
for more than a century. (Liv. ii. 6, 7; Dionys. 
V. 14.) The story of the emigration of the elder 
Tarquin to Rome, as well as that of his father De¬ 
maratus from Corinth, may fairly be deemed un¬ 
worthy of belief in its present form; but it is probable 
that in both cases there was a historical foundation 
for the fiction. 

After the w’ar already mentioned, in the first 
year of the Republic, no subsequent mention of 
Tarquinii occurs in Roman history till b.c. 398, 
when the Tarquinians took up arms, and ravaged 
the Roman territories, while their army was en¬ 
gaged in the siege of Veii. They were, however, 
intercepted on their march home, and all their booty 
taken from them. (Liv. v. 16.) Livy distinctly 
calls them on this occasion ‘‘novi hostes;” but from 
this time they took an active part in the wars of the 
Etruscans with Romo. The conquest of Veii in 
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B.c. 396, had indeed the effect of bringing the 
Romans into immediate collision with the cities 
which lay next beyond it, and among these Tar¬ 
quinii and Volsinii seem to have taken the lead. 
Already in d. c. 389, we find the Tarquinians join¬ 
ing with the other cities of Southern Etruria in an 
attempt to recover Sutrium: the next year their 
territory was in its turn invaded by the Romans, who 
took the towns of Cortuosa and Contenebra, both 
places otherwise unknown, but which appear to have 
been dependencies of Tarquinii. (Liv. vi. 3, 4.) 
From this time we hear no more of them till B. c. 
358, when the Tarquinians, having ravaged the 
Roman territories, the consul C. Fabius marched 
against them, but was defeated in a pitched battle, 
and 307 of the pri.soners taken on the occasion 
were put to death in the Forum of Tarquinii, as a 
sacrifice to the Etruscan deities. (Liv. vii, 12, 15.) 
Shortly after, we find the Tarquinians and Faliscans 
again in arms, and in the first battle which occurred 
between them and the Romans they are said to have 
obtained the victory by putting forward their prie.sta 
with flaming torches and serpents in their hands, 
to strike terror into their assailants, (Liv. vii. 16, 
17). But the Etruscans were defeated in their 
turn by C. Marcius Rutilus, who was named dic¬ 
tator to oppo.se them: and two years later (b.c. 
354) the Romans took a sanguinary revenge for the 
massacre of their prisoners, by putting to death, in 
the Forum at Rome, 358 of the captives taken from 
the Tarquinians!, chiefly of noble birth. (75. 19.) 
But the spirit of the Tarquinians was not yet subdued, 
and with the support of the Faliscans and Caerite.s, 
who now for a short time took part against Romo, 
they continued the war till b.c. 351, when tliey 
sued for peace, and obtained a truce for forly years. 
(76. 19—22.) 

This truce appears to have been faithfully ob¬ 
served, for wo hear nothing more of hostilities with 
Tarquinii till B. o. 311, when the Tarquinians 
appear to have united with the other confederate 
cities of Etruria in attacking the Roman colony of 
Sutrium. They were, however, defeated by the 
Roman consul Aemilius Barbula, and again tlie ne.xt 
year by Q. Fabius, wlio followed up his victory by 
passing the Ciminian forest, and carrying hi.-s arms 
for the first time into Northern Etruria. There is 
no doubt that the Tarquinians, though not mentioned 
by name, bore a part in this contest as well a.s in the 
great battle at the Vadimonian lake in the following 
year (b.c. 309), as we find them soon after making 
their submission to Rome, and purchasing the favour 
of the consul Decius by sending him supplies of 
corn. (Liv. ix, 32, 3.5—39,41.) They now ob¬ 
tained a fresh truce for forty years (75. 41) ; and 
from this time we hear no more of them as an inde¬ 
pendent nation. Whether this long truce, like the 
last, wa.s faithfully observed, or the Tarquinians once 
more joined in the final struggles of the Etruscans 
for independence, we know not; but it is certain 
that they passed, in common with the other chief 
cities of Etruria, gradually into the condition of de¬ 
pendent allies of Romo, which they retained till tJie 
Social War (b. c. 90), when they as well as all the 
other Etruscans obtained the full Roman franchise. 
(Appian, B. C. i. 49.) The only mention of Tarquinii 
that occurs in this interval is during the Second 
Punic War, when the citizens came forward to fur¬ 
nish the expedition of Scipio with sail-cloth for his 
fleet. (Liv. xxviii. 45.) According to the Liber 
Coloniarum a body of colonists was sent thither by 
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Gracchus; but though it is there termed “ Colonia 
Tarquinii,” it is certain that it did not retain the 
title of a colony ; Cicero distinctly speaks of it as a 
“ municipium,” and the Tarquinienses are ranked 
by Pliny among the ordinary municipal towns of 
Ktruria. Its municipal rank is further confirmed 
by inscriptions recently discovered on the site. (JLih. 
Col. p. 219 ; Cic. pro Caec. 4 ; Plin. Hi. 5. a. 8 ; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 50 ; Inscr. in Bullett. d. Inst. Arch. 
1830, pp. 198, 199.) From these last records we 
learn that it was apparently still a flourishing town 
in the time of the Antonines, and its name is still 
found in the Tabula near three centuries later 
( Tab, Pent.) It is probable, therefore, that it sur¬ 
vived the fall of the Western Empire, and owed its 
final desolation to the Saracens. 

At the present day the site of the ancient city is 
wholly desolate and uninhabited; but on a hill about 
a mile and a half distant stands the modern city of 
Corneto, the origin of which does not date further 
back than the eighth or ninth century. It was pro¬ 
bably peopled with the surviving inhabitants of Tar¬ 
quinii. The site of the latter is clearly marked: it 
occupied, like most Etruscan cities, the level summit 
of a hill, bounded on all sides by steep, though not 
precipitous escarpments, and occupying a space of 
about a mile and a half in length, by half a mile in 
its greatest breadth. It is still known as Turchina^ 
though called also the Piano di Civita. Hardly any 
ruins are now visible, but the outline of the walls 
may be traced around the brow of the hill, partly by 
foundations still in situ, partly by fallen blocks. The 
highest point of the hill (furthest to the W. and 
nearest to the Marta) seems to have served as the 
Arx or citadel, and here the foundations of some 
buildings, supposed to be temples, may be traced. 
Numerous fragments of buildings of Roman date are 
also visible, and though insignificant in themselves, 
prove, in conjunction with the inscriptions already 
mentioned, that the site was well inliabited in Roman 
times. (Dennis’s Etruria, vol. i. pp. 371—385.) 

But by fur the most interesting remains now 
visible at Tarquinii are those of the Necropolis, which 
occupied almost the whole of the hill opposite to the 
city, at the W. extremity of which stands the 
modern town of Cometo. The whole surface of the 
hill (says Dennis) “ is rugged with tumuli, or what 
have once been such,” whence the appellation by 
which it is now known of Montarozzi. Vast num¬ 
bers of these tombs have been opened, and have 
yielded a rich harvest of vases, ornaments, and other 
objects of antiquity. But the most important are 
those of which the walls are adorned with paintings, 
which possess a double interest, both as works of art 
and from the light they throw upon Etruscan man¬ 
ners. It may indeed be asserted in general of the 
paintings in these tombs that while the influence of 
Greek art is unquestionably to be traced in their de¬ 
sign and execution, the subjects represented and the 
manners they exhibit are purely Etruscan. The 
number of these painted tombs found at Tarquinii 
greatly exceeds those which have been discovered on 
the site of any other city of Etruria; but they still 
bear only a very small proportion to the whole num¬ 
ber of tombs opeued, so that it is evident this mode 
of decomtion was far from general. The paintings 
in many of those first opened, which are figured in the 
works of Micaliand Inghirami, have since been allowed 
to fall into decay, and have in great measure disap¬ 
peared. Detailed descriptions of all the most in¬ 
teresting of them, as well as those more recently 
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discovered, will be found in Dennis’s Etruria (vol. i. 
pp. 281—364.) [E. H. B.] 

TARRACTNA (Ta^pdKiva, Strab.; To^^d/cuva, 
Steph. B.: Eth. Tap^f^aKivlTTjs, Tarracinensis ; Ter- 
racina). a city of Latium in the more extended sense 
of that name, but originally a Volscian city, situated 
on the Tyrrhenian sea, about 10 miles from Circeii, 
and at the extremity of the Pomptine Marshes. It was 
also known by the name of Anxuu, and we learn 
from Pliny and Livy that this was its Volscian name, 
while Tarracina was that by which it was known to 
the Latins and Romans. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Ennius 
ap. Fest. 8. V. Anxur; Liv. iv. 69.) The name of 
Anxur is frequently used at a much later period by 
the Roman poets (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 26; Lucan, iii. 
84; Martial, V. 1. 6, &c.), obviously because Tar¬ 
racina could not be introduced in verse; but Cicero, 
Livy, and all other prose writers, where they aro 
speaking of the Roman town, universally call it 
'larracina. The Greek derivation of the latter name 
suggested by Strabo (v. p. 233), W’ho says it w'as 
originally called Tpaxivfj, from its rugged situation, 
is probably a more etymological fancy. The fiist 
mention of it in history occurs in the treaty between 
Romo and Carthage concluded in b. c. 509, in which 
the people of Tarracina are mentioned in common with 
those of Circeii, Antium, &c., among the subjects or 
dependencies of Rome. (Pol. iii. 22.) It seems cer¬ 
tain therefore that Tarracina, as well as Circeii, was 
included in tho Roman dominions before the fall of 
the monarchy. But it is clear that it must have 
again fallen under the dominion of the Volscians, pro¬ 
bably not long after this period. It was certainly in 
the possession of that people, when its name next 
appears in history, in b. o. 406. On that occasion 
it was attacked by N. Fabius Ambustus, and taken 
by a sudden assault, while the attention of the Vol¬ 
scian armies W'as drawn off in another direction. 
(Liv. iv. 57; Diod. xiv, 16.) Livy speaks of it as 
Iiaving at this lime enjoyed a long period of power 
and prosperity, and still possessing great wealth, 
which was plundered by the Roman armies. A few 
years afterwards (b. c. 402) it again fell into the 
hands of the Volscians, through the negligence of 
the Roman garrison (Liv. v. 8). In b. c. 400, it 
was again besieged by the Roman arms under Vale¬ 
rius Potitus, and though his first assaults were re¬ 
pulsed, and he was compelled to have recourse to a 
blockade, it soon after fell into his hands. (76. 12, 
13.) An attempt of tlie Volscians to recover it in 
397 proved unsuccessful (76. 16), and from tliis 
time the city continued subject to Rome. Nearly 
70 years later, after tho conquest of Pnvemum, it 
was thought advisable to secure Tarracina with a 
Roman colony, which was established there in b c. 
329. (Liv. viii. 21; Veil. Pat. i. 14.) 

The condition of Tarracina as a Roman colony is 
not quite clear, for Velleius notices it as if it had 
been one of the “ Coloniao Latinae,” while Livy cer¬ 
tainly does not consider it as such, for he omits its 
name among the thirty Latin colonies in the time 
of the Second Punic War, while he on two occa¬ 
sions mentions it in connection with the other mari¬ 
time colonies, Antium, Minturnae, &c. In common 
with these, the citizens of Tarracina in vain con¬ 
tended for exemption from military service during 
the Second Punic War, and at a later period 
claimed exemption from naval service also. (Liv. 
xxvii. 38, xxxvi. 3.) There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that Tarracina was a ** colonia maritima 
civium,” and it seems to have early become one of, 
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. the most important of the maritime towns subject 
to Rome. Its position on the Appian Way, which 
here first touched on the sea (Strab. v. p. 233; llor. 
Sat, i. 5. 26), doubtless contributed to its prosperity; 
and an artificial port seems to have in some dejcree 
supplied the want of a natural harbour. (Liv. 
xxvii. 4.) In a military point of view also its posi¬ 
tion was important, as commanding the passage of 
the Appian Way, and the narrow defile of Lautulae, 
which was situated a short distance from the city 
on the side of Fundi. (Liv. xxii. 15.) [Lau- 

TULAK.] 

Under the Roman Republic Tarracina seems to 
have continued to be a considerable and flourishing 
town. Cicero repeatedly notices it as one of the 
customary halting-places on the Appian Way, and 
for the same reason it is mentioned by Horace on 
his journey to Brundusium. (Cic. tk Orat ii. 59, 
ad Fam. vii. 23, ad Att. vii. 5; Hor. Saf. i. 5. 
26; Appian, S, C. in. 12; Val. Max. viii. 1. § 13 ) 
At the outbreak of the civil war between Cae.^ar 
and Pompey, Tarracina was occupied by the latter 
with three cohorts under the praetor Kutilius 
Li^ptis, but they abandoned their post, when Poinpey 
withdrew to Brundusium. (Cues. B. C, i. 24; Cic. 
ad Att. viii, 11, b.) Again, during the civil wvir 
between Vespasian and Vitellius, Tarracina was 
evidently regarded as a place of importance in a 
military point of view, and was occupied by the 
partisans of Vespasian, but was wrested from them 
% L. Vitellius just before the death of his brother. 
(Tac.iii. 57, 76, 77.) It was at Tarracina 
also that the funeral convoy of Ocrmanicus w;is met 
by his cousin Drusus and the chief per-sonages of 
Rome. (Id. Ann. iii. 2.) The neighbourhood 
seems to have been a favourite site for villas under 
the Roman Empire: among others the Emperor 
Bomitian had a villa there (Martial, v. 1.6); and 
it was at another villa near the town, on the road to 
Fundi, that the emperor Galba was born. (Suet. 
Gfilb. 4.) In addition to the other natural advan¬ 
tages of the situation, tliore existed mineral springs 
in the neighbourhood, which seem to have been 
much frequented. (Martial, v. 1. 6, x. 51.8.) The 
important position of Tarracina doubtless prevented 
its falling into decay as long as the Western Empire 
subsisted. Its name is found in tlie Itineraries as a 
“civitas” (^Itin. Ant. p. 187; Itin.JIier, p. 611), 
and even after the full of the Roman dominion it 
appears as a fortre.ss of importance during the 
Gothic wars. (Proenp. B. G. ii. 2, 4, Ac.) 

The position of Tarracina at tlie extremity of 
the Pomptiue Marshes, just where a pnjecting 
ridge of the Volscian mountains runs down to tlie 
sea, and separates the marshy tract on the W. from 
a similar but much smaller tract on the E., w'hich 
extends from thence towards Fundi, must in all ages 
have rendered it a place of importance. The ancient 
city stood on the hill above the marshes. Horace 
distinctly describes it as standing on lofty rocks, wdiicli 
were con.spicuous afai*, from their white colour;— 

Impositum saxis late candontibus Anxur” 

(Hor. SaU i. 5. 26); and the same circumstance is 
alluded to by other Latin poets. (Lucan, iii. 84; 
Sil. Ital. viii. 392.) Livy also describes the original 
Volscian town as “ loco alto situm ” (v. 12), though 
it extended also down the slope of the hill towards 
the marshes (“ urbs prona in paludes,” iv. 59). At 
a later period it not only spread itself down the bill, 
but occupied a considerable level at the foot of it 
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(as the modem city still does), in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the port. This last must always have been 
in great part artificial, but the existence of a regular 
port at Tarracina is noticed by Livy as early as 
B. c. 210. (Liv. xxvii. 4.) It was subsequently 
enlarged and reconstructed under the Roman Em¬ 
pire, probably by Trajan, and again restored by 
Antoninus Pius. (Capit. Ant. P. 8.) Its remains 
aro still distinctly visible, and the whole circuit of 
the ancient basin, surrounded by a massive mole, 
may be clearly traced, though the greater part ot 
it is now filled with sand. Considerable portions of 
the ancient walls also still remain, constructed 
partly in the polygonal style, partly in the more 
recent style known to the Romans as “ opus incer- 
tum.” Several ancient tombs and ruins of various • 
buildings of Roman date are still extant in tlio 
inixiern city and along the line of the Via Appia. 
The modern cathedral stands on the site of an 
ancient temple, of which only the substructions and 
two columns remain. This is generally called, 
though on very uncertain authority, a temple of 
Apollo. The most celebrated of the temples at 
Tarracina was, however, that of Jupiter, which is 
noticed by Livy (xxviii. 11, xl. 45), and the 
e.spocial worship of this deity in the Volscian city 
under tho title of Jupiter Anxurus is alluded to by 
Virgil (^Aen. vii. 790). He was represented (as we 
are told by Servius) as a beautiful youth, and the 
figure of the deity corresponding to this description 
is found oil a Roman coin of the Vibiaii family. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 340.) It is probable that tlii.s 
temple was situated in the highest part of the 
city, very probably in the ancient citadel, Avbich oc¬ 
cupied the summit of a liill above tho town, where 
lemains of its w’alls and substructions are still ex¬ 
tant. 

Tarracina was distant by llio Via Appia 62 miles 
from Rome, and 18 from tho Forum Appii. 

Ant. p. 107; Itin. IJkr. p. 611; Westjilial, Hum. 
Kamp. p. 68.) Three miles from tho city, at the 
side of the Via Appia, as well as of the canal which 
wa.s frequently used by travellers, was the fountain 
of Feronia, celebrated by Horace, together with tlie 
sacred grove attached to it. [Feronia.] [E.H.B.J 

TA'KUACO Ptol. ii. 6. § 17), an 

ancient city of Spain, probably founded by the Plioe- 
nician.s, who called it Tar'ckon, which, according to 
Boebart, means “ a citadel,” Tliis name was pro 
bably derived from its situation on a high rock, 
between 700 and 800 feet above the sea; whence 
we find it characterised as “ arce potens Tarraco.” 
(Auson. Clar. Urb. 9; cf. Mart, x, 104.) It was 
seated on the river Sulcis, on a buy of the Mare 
Internum, between the Pyrenees and the river 
Iberus, (Mela, ii. 6 ; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) Livy 
xxii. 22) mentions a “ portus Tarraconis;” and ac¬ 
cording to Eratosthenes {ap. Strah. iii. p. 159) it 
had a naval station or roads {yaixrraQpov) ; but 
Artemidorus (ap. Strab. 1. c.; Polyb. iii, 76) says 
with more probability that it had none, and .scarcely 
even an anclioring place; and Strabo himself calls 
it dAf/aevos. This answers better to its present 
condition; for though a mole was constructed in the 
15th century with the materials of the ancient am¬ 
phitheatre, and another subsequently by an English¬ 
man niinied John Smith, it still affords but little 
protection for shipping. (Ford’s Handbook of 
Spain, p. 222.) Tarraco lay on the main road 
along the S. coast of Spain. (Itin. Ant. pp. 391, 396, 
399, 448, 452.) It was fortified and much cn- 
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larged by the brothers Publius and Cnpius Scipio, 
who converted it into a fortress and arsenal against 
the Carthaginians. Subsequently it become the 
capital of the province named after it, a Roman 
colony, and “conventus juridicus.” (Plin./. ft; 
Tac. Ann. i. 78; Solin. 23, 26; Polyb. x. 34; Liv. 
xxi. 61; Steph. B. p. 637 ) Augustus wintered at 
Tarraco after his Cantabrian campaign, and bestowed 
many marks of honour on the city, among which 
were its honorary titles of “ Colonia Victrix Togata ” 
and “ Colonia Julia Victrix Tarraconensis." (Gnit. 
/«^cr. p. 382; Orelli, no. 3127; coins in Eckhel, 
i. p. 27 ; Florez, Med. ii. p. 579 ; Mionnet, i. p. 
61, Suppl. i. p. 104; Sestini, p. 202.) According 
to Mela (1. ft) it was tlio richest town on that coast, 
and Strabo {1. c.) represents its population as equal 
to that of Carthago Nova. Its fertile plain and 
sunny shores are celebrated by Martial and other 
poets; and its neighbourhood is described as pro¬ 
ducing good wine and flax. (Mart. x. 104, xiii. 
118; Sil. Ital. iii. 3G9, xv. 177; PJin. xiv. 6. s. 8, 
xix. 1. 8. 2.) There are still many important 
ancient regains at Tai'i'agona, tho pre.sent name 
of tho city. Part of the bases of large Cyclopean 
walls near the Quartet de Pilatos arc thought to be 
anterior to the Romans. The building just men¬ 
tioned, now a prison, is said to have been the palace 
of Augustus. But Tarraco, like most other ancient 
towns which have continued to be inhabited, has 
been pulled to pieces by its own citizens for the 
purpose of obtaining building materials The am¬ 
phitheatre near the sea-shore has been used a.s a 
quarry, and but few vestiges of it now remain. A 
circus, 1500 feet long, is now built over it, though 
portioiis of it are still to be traced. Throughout 
the town Latin, and even apparently Phoenician, in¬ 
scriptions on the stones of the houses proclaim tho 
dcvsecration that has been perpetrated. Two ancient 
monuments, at some little distance from the town, 
have, however, fared rather better. The first of these 
is a magnificent aqueduct, which spans a valley about 
a mile from the gates - It is 700 feet in length, and 
the loftiest arches, of which there are two tiers, are 
96 feet high. The monument on the NW. of tho 
city, and also about a mile distant, is a Roman 
, sepulchre, vulgarly called tlie “ Tower of the Sci- 
pios;” but tliere is no authority for assuming that 
they were buried here. (Cf. Ford, UmdbooJc, p. 
219, seq.; Florez, Esp. Sagr. xxix, p. 68, seq.; 
Miiiano, Dkcicm. viii. p. 398.) [T. H, D.] 

TAIiRACONENSIS PROVINCIA (called by 
the Greeks Tad^aK<av7j<ria, Ptol. ii. 6, viii. 4. § 5, 
&c.; and 'ISripla i] irfpl Ta^^cucwj'a, Dion Cass. liii. 
3), at first constituted, as already remarked [Vol. 
I. p. 1081], the province of Hispania Citerior. It 
obtained its new appellation in the time of Augustus 
from its chief city Tarraco, where tlie Romans liad 
established themselves, and erected the tribunal of a 
praetor. The Tarraconensis was larger than the 
other two provinces put together. Its boundaries 
were, on the E. the Mare Internum; on tho N. the 
Pyrenees, which separated it from Gallia, and fur¬ 
ther w’estward the AJare Cantabricum; on the W., 
as far southward as the I>uriu.s, the Atlantic ocean, 
and below that point the province of Lusitania; and 
on the S. the province of Lusitania and the province 
of Baetica, the boundaries of which have been already 
laid down, (Mela, ii. 6 ; comp. Strab. iii, p. 166; Plin. 
iv. 21. 8. 35; Marcian, p. 34.) Thus it embraced 
the modem provinces of Murcia^ Valencia^ Cata- 
Ionia, Arragon, Navarre, Biscag, Asturias, Galli- 
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cia, the N. part of Portiiged as far down as the 
Douro, the N. part of Leon, nearly all the CastiUs, 
and part of Andalusia. The nature of its climate 
and productions may be gathered from what has been 
already .said [Hispania, VoK I. p. 1086.] A sum¬ 
mary of the different tribes, according to the various 
authorities that have treated upon the subject, has 
also been given in the same article [p. 1083], as 
well as the particulars respecting its government 
and administration [p. 1081.] [T. H. D.] 

TARRAGA (Td^^aya, Ptol. ii. 6. § 67), called 
by the Geogr. Rav. (iv. 43) Terkacha, a town 
of the Vascones in Hispania Tarraconensis (Plin. 
iii. 3. 8. 4). Now Larraga. (Cf. Cellarius, Orb. 
Ant. i. p. 91.) [T. H. D.] 

TARRHA (Td^/Ja, Patisan. ix. 16. § 13; Theo- 
phrast. //. P. ii. 2; Steph. B. s. v.\ Orac. ap. Euseh. 
P. E. p. 133, ed. Stephan.; Tdf^os, Stadiasm. 
§§ 329, 330), a town on the SW. coast of Crete 
between Phoenice and Poecilassus, one of the earliest 
bites of the Apollo-worship, and the native country 
of the writer Lucillus. For Tarba (Tdp^a, Ptol. iii, 
17. § 3) Meursius proposes to read Tarrha There 
can be little or no doubt that its position should be 
fixed on tljo SW. coast of the island, at the very 
entrance of the glen of Haghia Rumeli, where the 
bold hanging mountains hem in the rocky bed of the 
river. (Pashley, Travels, vol. ii. p. 270). The 
Florentine traveller Buondelmonti, who visited Crete 
A. i>. 1415, describes considerable remains of a 
temple and other buildings as existing on the site of 
the ancient city {ap. ComeVm, Creta Sacra, vol. i. 
p. 8.5). [E. B. J.] 

TARSATICA {TapodriKa, Ptol. ii. 17. § 2), 
called in the Itin. Ant. p. 273, Tharsaticum, a place 
in Illyricum, on the road from Aquileia to Siscia 
through Liburnia, now Ter sat, to the E. of Flume. 
(Cf. Pliny, iii. 21. s. 25 ; Tab. Pent') [T. 11. D.] 
TARSHISH. [Tartkssus.] 

TA'RSIA {Tapertyj, Arrian, Ind. c. 37), a pro¬ 
montory on the coast of Caimania, visited by the 
fleet of Nearchus. The conjecture of Vincent ( Vog- 
ago of Nearchus, i. p. 362) that it is represented 
by the present lids-aUDjerd appears well founded. 
It is perhaps the same as the Themisteas Promon- 
torium of Pliny (vi. 25) as suggested by Mliller- 
{Geng. Graec. i. p. 360.) [V.] 

TA'KSIUM {Tdpaioy, Ptol. ii. 16. § 8), a place 
in Pannonia Inferior, now Tersaez. [T. H. D.] 
TA'RSIUS {Tdportoi), a river of Mysia in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Zeleia, which had its 
source in Mount Temnus, and flowed in a north¬ 
eastern direction through the lake of Miletopolis, 
and, issuing from it, continued its north-eastern 
course till it joined the Macestus. (Strab. xiii. p, 
p. 587.) Strabo indeed stales that the river flowed 
in numerous windings not far from 2^1eia; but he 
can scarcely mean any other river than the one now 
bearing the name BaUkesri, and which the Turks 
still call Tarza. Hamilton {Researches, vol. ii. p. 
106) identifies it with the Kara Su or Kara Dere 
Su, which flows into Lake JManiyas. [L. S.] 
TARSU'RAS (Taperobpas, Arrian, Per. P. Eux, 
p. 10), a river of Colchis falling into the sea be¬ 
tween the Singames and tlie Hippus. (Cf. Plin. vi, 
4. 8. 4.) It is probably the same river called Tas- 
siaros in the Tab. Pent. [T. H. D.] 

TARSUS (Topo-ds : Eih. Taptrrjyds or Tapereds), 
sometimes also called Tarsi {Tapaoiy, Tersus Tep- 
ads), Tharsus {0apo6t'), or Tcepchs ivphs 
to distinguish it from other places of the same name 
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yfos the chief city of Cilicia, and one of the most 
important places in all Asia lilinor. It was situated 
in a most fertile and productive plain, on both sides 
of the river Cydnus, which, at a distance of 70 stadia 
from the city, flowed into a lagoon called Rhegma or 
Rhegroi. This lagoon formed the port of Tarsus, 
and was connected with the sea. The situation of 
the city was most favourable, for the river was 
navigable up to Tarsus, and several of the most 
important roads of Cilicia met there. Its foundation 
is ascribed to Sardanapalus, the Assyrian king, and ! 
the very name of the city seems to indicate its 
Semitic origin. But the Greeks claimed the honour 
of having colonised the place at a very early period; 
and, among the many stories related by them about 
the colonisation of Tarsus, the one adopted by Strabo 
(xiv. p. 673; comp. Steph. B. a. v.) ascribes the 
foundation to Argives who with Triptolemus arrived 
there in search of lo. The first really historical 
mention of Tarsus occurs in tlie Anabasis of Xe¬ 
nophon, who describes it as a great and wealthy 
city, situated in an extensive and fertile plain at 
tlio foot of the passes of Mount Taurus leading into 
Cappadocia and Lycaonia. (^Anab. i. 2. § 23, &c.) 
The city then contained the palace of Syennesis, 
king of Cilicia, but virtually a satrap of Persia, and 
an equivocal ally of Cyrus when he marched against 
his brother Artaxerxes. When Cyrus arrived at 
Tarsus, the city was for a time given up to plunder, 
the troops of Cyrus being exasperated at the loss 
sustained by a detachment of Cilicians in crossing 
the mountains, Cyrus then concluded a treaty with 
Syennesis, and remained at Tarsus for 20 days. In 
tlie time of Alexander we no longer hear of kings; 
but a Persian satrap resided at Tarsus, who fled 
before the young conqueror and left the city, which 
surrendered to the Macedonians without resistance. 
Alexander himself wjuj detained there in consequence 
of a dangerous fever brought on by bathing in the 
Cydnus. (Arrian, Anab. ii. 4; Curt, iii, 5.) After 
tljo time of Alexander, Tarsus with the rest of Cilicia 
belonged to the empire of the Seleucidae, except 
during the short period when it was connected with 
Egypt under the second and third Ptolemy. Pompey 
delivered Tarsus and Cilicia from the dominion of 
the eastern despots, by making the country a Roman 
province. Notwithstanding this, Tarsus in the war 
between Caesar and Pompey sided with the former, 
who on this account honoured it with a per¬ 
sonal visit, in consequence of which the Tarsians 
changed the name of their city into Juliofsdis. (Cues. 
Ji. Alex. 66; Dion Cass, xlvii. 24; Flor. iv. 2.) 
Cassius afterwards punished the city for this attach¬ 
ment to Caesar by ordering it to be plundered, but 
M. Antony rewarded it witli municipal freedom and 
exemption from taxes. It is well known how Antony 
received Cleopatra at Tarsus when that queen sailed 
up the Cydnus in a magnificent vessel in the disguise 
of Aphrodite. Augustus subsequently increased the 
favours previously bestowed upon Tarsus, which on 
coins is called, a “ libera civitas.” During the first 
centuries of the empire Tarsus was a place of great 
importance to the Romans in their campaigns against 
the Parthians and Persians. The emperor Tacitus, 
his brother Florian, and Maximinus and Julian died 
at Tarsus, and Julian was buried in one of its sub¬ 
urbs. It continued to be an opulent town until it 
fell into the hands of the Saracens. It was, how- 
ever, taken from them in the second half of the 10th 
century by the emperor Nicephorus, but was soon 
after again restored to them, and has remained in 
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their hands ever since. The town still exists under 
the name of Tersoos^ and though greatly reduced, 
it is still the chief town of that part of Karamania, 
Few important remains of antiquity are now to be 
seen there, but the country around it is as delightful 
and as productive as ever. 

Tarsus was not only a great commercial city, but 
at the same time a great seat of learning and 
philosophy, and Strabo (xiv. p. 673, &c,) gives a 
long list of eminent men in philosophy and litera¬ 
ture who added to its lustre; but none of them is 
more illustrious than the Apostle Paul, who belonged 
to one of the many Jewish families settled at Tarsus. 
{Acts^ x. 30, xi. 30, xv, 22, 41, xxi. 39; comp. 
Ptol. V. 8 . § 7; Diod. xiv. 20; Hierocl. p. 704; 
Slndiasm. Mar. M. § 156; Leake, Asia Minor^ p. 
214: Russegger, Reisen in Asmn, i. 1. p. 395, foil., 2. 
p. 639, foil.) 

Anotlier town of the name of Tarsus is said to 
have existed in Bithynia (Steph. B. s. v.), but 
nothing is known about it. [L. S.] 
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TA'RTARUS (Tartaro\ a river of Venetia, near 
the borders of Gallia Transpadana. It is inter¬ 
mediate between the Athesis (^Adiye) and the Padus 
(/*o); and its waters arc now led aside by artificial 
canals partly into the one river and partly into the 
other, so that it may he called indifferently a tri¬ 
butary of either. In ancient limes it seems to have 
had a recognised mouth of its own, though this was 
even then wholly artificial, so that Pliny calls it the 
“ fossiones Philistinae, quod alii Tartarum vocant.” 
(Plin. iii, 16. s. 20.) In the upper part of its 
course it formed, as it still does, extensive marshes, 
of which Caecina, the general of Vitellius, skilfully 
availed himself to cover liis position near Hostilia. 
(Tac. llist. iii. 9.) The river is here still called 
the Tartaro: lower down it assumes the name of 
Canal Bianco, and after passing the town of Adria, 
and sending off part of its wa.ters right and left 
into the Po and Adige, discharges ^he rest by the 
channel now known as the Po di Levante. The 
river Atrianus (Arpiovby TorafJiAs), mentioned by 
Ptolemy (iii. 16. § 20), could be no other than the 
mouth of the Tartarus, so called from its flowing by 
the city of Adria; but the channels of these waters 
have in all ages been changing. [£. H. B.] 

TARTESSUS (Topn^o-o-dy, Herod, i. 163; Top- 
rufarards and TopT«<rdy, Diodor. Siculus, Frag. lib. 
XXV.), a district in the south of Spain, lying to the 
west of the Columns Hercules. It is now the 
prevailing opinion among biblical critics that the 
Tarshish of Scripture indicates certain localities 
in the south of Spain, and that its name is equi¬ 
valent to the Tartessus of the Greek and Roman 
writers. The connection in which the name of Tar- 
shish occurs in the Old Testament with those of 
other places, points to the most western limits of 
the world, as known to the Hebrews (Genes, x. 4; 
1 CArow, i. 7; Psalms, Ixxii. 10; IsaWi, Ixvi. 19); 
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and in like manner the word Tartessus,and its deriva¬ 
tive adjectives, are employed by Latin writers as sy¬ 
nonymous with the West (Ovid, ATei. xiv. 416; Sil. 
Ital. iii. 399; Claud. Epist. iii. v. 14). Tarshish 
appears in Scripture as a celebrated emporium, rich 
in iron, tin, lead, silver, and other commodities; and 
the Phoenicians are represented as sailing thither in 
large ships {Ezek. xxvii. 12, xxviii 13; Jerem.x. 
9). Isaiah speaks of it as one of the finest colonies 
of Tyre, and descril>e3 the Tyrians as bringing its 
products to their market (xxiii. 1, 6, 10). Among 
profane writers the antiquity of Tartessus is indicated 
by the myths connected with it (Strab. iii. p. 149; 
Justin, xliv. 4). But the name is used by them 
in a very loose and indefinite way. Sometimes it 
stands for the whole of Spain, and the Tagus is re¬ 
presented as belonging to it (liutilius, Itin. i. 356; 
Claud, in Rujin. i. 101; Sil. Ital. xiii. 674, &c.). 
But in general it appears, either as the name of the 
river Baetis, or of a tow'ii situated near its mouth, or 
thirdly of the country south of the middle and lower 
course of the Baetis, which, in the time of Strabo, 
was inhalpted by the Turduli. The Baetis is called 
Tartessus by Stesichorus, quoted by Strabo (iii. p. 
148) and by Avionus ((?ra Marit. i. 224), as well 
as the town situated between two of its mouths; and 
Miot (arf Herod, iv. 152) is of opinion that the mo¬ 
dern town of S. Lucar de Barameda stands on its 
site. The country near the lower course of the 
Baetis was called Tartessis or Tartesia, either from 
the river or from the town; and this district, as 
well as others in Spain, was occupied by Phoenician 
settlements, which in Strabo’s time, and even later, 
preserved their national customs. (Strab iii. p. 149, 
xvii. p. 832; Arr. Exp. Alex. ii. 16; App. IHsp. 
2; Const. Porphyrog. <h Them. i. p. 107, ed. Bonn.) 
There was a temple of Hercules, the Phoenician 
Mclearth, at Tartessus, whose worship was also 
spread amongst the neighbouring Iberians. (Arr. l.c.) 
About the middle of the seventh century b. c. some 
Samiot sailors were driven thither by stress of 
weather; and this is the first account we have of 
the intercourse of the Greeks with this distant 
Phoenician colony (Herod, iv. 152). About a cen¬ 
tury later, some Greeks from Phocaea likewise 
visited it, and formed an alliance with Arganthonius, 
king of the Tartessians, renowned in antiquity for 
the great age which ho attained. (Herod, i. 163; 
Strab. iii, p. 151.) Tliese connections and the vast 
commerce of Tartessus, raised it to a great pitch of 
prospeiity. It traded not only with the mother 
country, but also with Africa and the distant Cas- 
biteridos, and bartered the manufactures of Phoenicia 
for the productions of these countries (Strab. i. p. 33; 
Herod, iv. 196; cf. Heeren, Ideen^ i. 2. §§ 2, 3). 
Its riches and prosperity had become proverbial, and 
we find them alluded to in the verses of Anacreon 
(qp. Strab. iii. p. 151). The neighbouring sea 
(Fi*etum Tartessium, Avien. Or. Mar. 64) yielded 
the lamprey, one of the delicacies of the Roman 
table (Gell. vii. 16); and on a coin of Tartessus are 
represented a fish and an ear of grain (Mionnet, Med. 
Ant. i. p. 26). We are unacquainted with the cir¬ 
cumstances which led to the fall of Tartessus ; but 
it may probably have been by the hand of Hamilcar, 
the Carthaginian general. It must at all events have 
disappeared at an early period, since Strabo (iii. pp. 
148, 151), Pliny (iii. 1, iv. 22, vii. 48), Mela (ii. 6), 
Sallust Fr. ii.), and others, confounded it with 
more recent Phoenician colonies, or took its name to 
be an ancient appellation of them. [T. H. D.] 
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TARUALTAE (Tapo«5a\Tat, Ptol. iv. 6. § 19), 
a people of Libya Interior. [T. H. D.] 

TARVKDUM. [Orcas.] 

TARUENNA or TARUANNA (Tapoitavva, 
Ptol. ii. 9. § 8), a town in North Gallia, and 
according to Ptolemy an inland town of the Morini. 
[Morini.] It is written Teruanna in the Table, 
where it is marked a capital town, and the modern 
name is Terouenne. It is mentioned in several 
Roman routes. The distance between Gesoriacum 
(^Bmdogne') in the Antonine Itin. and Taruenna does 
not agree with the true distance; nor does the dis¬ 
tance in the same Itin. between Taruenna and Cas- 
tellum (^Cassel) agree with the actual measurement. 
In both instances we must as.sume that there is an 
error in the numerals of the Itin. D’AnviJle says 
that the Roman road appears to exist between 
Terouenne and the commencement of the BoulenoiSf 
or district of Boulogne^ near Devre, where it passes 
by a place called La Chaussee. There are also said 
to be traces of a Roman road from Itius Portus 
( Wissant) to Terouenne. [G. L.] 

TARVESEDE (/t. Ant. p. 279) or TARVES- 
SEDO, according to the Peuling. Table, was a place 
in Rluictia on the road from Mediolanum leading by 
Goinum to Augusta Vindclicorum. Its exact site is 
now unknown, though it seems to have been situated 
near 7'orre di Vercella. [L. S.] 

TARVrSlUM (TapSiaiou : Eth. Tarvisianus; 
Treviao), a town of Northern Italy, in the province 
of Venetia, situated on the left bank of the river 
Silis {Sele)f about 15 miles from its mouth. The 
name is not mentioned by any of the geographers, 
though Pliny speaks of the Silis as flowing “ ex 
montibus Turvisanis,” in a manner that would lead 
us to suppose it to have been a municipal town 
(Plin. iii. 18. s. 22), and this is confirmed by an 
inscription given by Muratori (^Inscr. p, 328). 
After the full of the Western Empire it api^ars as a 
considerable city, and is repeatedly noticed by Pro¬ 
copius during the Gothic Wars, as well os by Cassio- 
dorus and Paulus Diaconus. (Cassiod Var. x, 27; 
Procop, B. C\ ii. 29, iii. 1, 2; P. Diac. Hist. Lang. 

ii. 12, iv. 3, V. 28, &c.) It retained this considera¬ 
tion throughout the middle ages, and is still a flou¬ 
rishing city under the name of Treviso. [E. II. B.] 

TARUS {Taro'), a river of Gallia Cispadana, 
one of the southern tributaries of the Pad us, which 
crosses the Aemilian Way between 5 and 6 miles 
west of Parma. (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20; Geogr. Rav. 
iv. 36.) [E, H. B.] 

TAKUSATES are mentioned by Caesar {B. G. 

iii. 27) among the Aquitanian peoples who sub¬ 

mitted to P. Crassus: “ Vocutes, Tarusates, Elu- 
sates.” After Crassus had defeated the ^tiates 
[SoTiATEs] he entered the territory of theVocatos, 
and Tarusates, a statement which gives some indi¬ 
cation of their position. Pliny (iv. 19) places the 
Tarusates between the Succasses and Basubocates; 
but the MSS. reading in Pliny seems to be Latu- 
sates, which probably should be Tarusates, There 
appears to be no variation in the name in the MSS. 
of Caesar. D’Anville conjectures that the nainb 
Tarusates is preserved in I'ttrsan, or Teursan, a 
part of the diocese of Aire. The town of A ire is 
on the Aturis {A dour), [G. L.] 

TARUSCONIENSES, as the name stands in 
Harduin’s edition of Pliny (iv. 4), but the read¬ 
ing is doubtful. Harduin found Taracunonienses in 
five MSS., and there are other variations. Besides 
Tarascon on the Rhone, there is Tarascon on the 
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Arriege^ a branch of the Garonne. This Tarascon 
is in the Pays de Foix, and in a valley at the foot 
of tlie Pyrenees, which circumstance seems to indi¬ 
cate moi-e probably the position of a small tribe or 
people than that of Tarascon on the Rhone. This 
Tarascon on the Arriege is mentioned in middle 
ttfje documents under the name of Castrum Tarasco. 
Pliny’s Tarusconienses, or whatever may be the true 
name, are enumerated among the Oppida Latina of 
Narbonensis. [G. L.] 

TASCIACA, a town in Gallia, placed by the 
Table between Avaricum (Bourges) and Caesaro- 
dunum (Tours). The first station from Avaricum 
is Gabris, supposed to be Chahris on the C7ier, 
and the n(!Xt is Tasciaca, supjwsed to be Tezee^ also 
on the Cher. But the number xxiiii. placed in the 
Table at the name of Tasciaca, which number 
should represent the distance from Chah'is to Tezee, 
is nearly the distance between Tezee and Tours^ 
and accordingly there is some error here. The 
Table gives no distance between Tasciaca and 
Caesarodunum. (D’Anville, Notice; Ukert, Gal- 
lien ) [G. L.] 

TASCONI is the name of a Gallic people in the 
Karbonensls, mentioned by Pliny (iii. 4), as the 
name is read in five MSS. Tliere is a small river 
Tescon or Tescou, which flows into the Taim, near 
^[ontauhan. D’Anville quotes a life of S. Th^o- 
dard, archbishop of Narboune, which speaks of this 
river as called Tasco by the people of that part and 
as the limit between the territories of the Tolosani, 
or people of Toulouse^ and the Caturcenses, or peo¬ 
ple of Cahors. This is a valuable passage, for it 
shows how far north the Narbonensis, to which the 
territory of Toulouse belonged, extended in this 
part of its frontier; and it also confirms the conjec¬ 
ture about the northern limits of the Buteni Provin- 
ciales [Kuteni], who were also included in the 
Narbonensis. [G. L.] 

TASPA. [Datii.I 

TATTA LAC US Tdrra), a large salt lake on 
the frontiers between Lycaonia and Galatia; it had 
originally belonged to Phrygia, but was afterwards 
annexed to Lycaonia. Its waters were so impreg¬ 
nated with brine, that any substance dipped into it, 
was immediately incru.sted with a thick coat of salt; 
even birds flying near the surface had their wings 
moi.stened with the saline particles, so as to become 
incapable of rising into the air, and to be easily 
caught. (Strab. xii. p. 568; Plin. xxxi. 41,45; Dios- 
corid. V. 126.) Stephanus Byz. (s. v. BotUiov) speaks 
of a salt lake in Phiygia, which he calls Attaea 
(*'ATTata), near which there was a town called 
Botieum, and which is probably the same as Lake 
Tatta. The Turks now call the lake Tuzla, and it 
still provides all the surrounding country with salt. 
(Leake, Asia Minor^ p. 70.) [L. S.l 

TAUA. [Taum.] 

TAUA (TaCa, Steph. B. s. r.; Tooua, Ptol. iv. 5. 
§ 50 ; Tuba, I tin. Ant. p. 153), a town in Lower 
Aegypt, situated on the left., bank of the Canopic 
arm of the Nile, S. of the city of Naucratis. It was 
the capital of the small Phthemphuthic Nome (Plin. 
V. 9. s. 9), and is supposed to be represented by 
the present Thaonah. (D’Anville, Memoire sur 
VEgyptCy vol. i. p. 82.) [W. B. D.] 

TAUCHPRA or TEUCHPRA (Toux«pa, Herod, 
ir. 171, et alii; Ilierocl. p. 732; Plin. v. 

5. 8. 6, &c.), a town on the coast of Cyrenaica, 
founded by Cyrene. It lay 200 stadia W. of Plo- 
iemais. Under the Ptolemies it obtained the name 
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of Arsinoe. (Strab. xvii. p. 836; Mela, i. 8; Plin. 
1. c.) At a later period it became a Roman colony 
(Tab.Peut.), and was fortified by Justinian. (Pro¬ 
cop. de Aed. vi. 3.) Tauchira was particularly noted 
for the worship of Cybele, in honour of whom an 
annual festival was celebrated. (Synes. Ep. 3.) It 
is the same town erroneously written Tdpixa by 
Diodorus (xviii. 20). It is still called Tochira. (Cf. 
Della Celia, Viagg. p. 198; Pacho, Voyage^ p. 
184.) [T. H. b.] 

TA'VIUM (Taovfov, Tabtov) or TAVIA, a town 
in the central part of eastern Galatia, at some dis¬ 
tance from the eastern bank of the river Halys, was 
the chief town of the Galatian tribe of the Trocmi, 
and a place of considerable commercial importance, 
being the point at which five or six of the great roads 
met. (Plin. v. 42; Strab. xii. p, 567; Ptol. v. 4. 
§ 9; Steph. B. s. v. ^'AyKvpa; Ilierocl. p. 696; It. 
Ant. pp. 201, 203.) It contained a temple with a 
colossal bronze statue of Zeus. Leake (Asia Minoi% 
p. 311) is strongly inclined to believe that Tshoruvi 
occupies the site of ancient Tavium; but Hamilton 
(Researches, i. p. 379, &c.) and most other geo¬ 
graphers, with much more probability, regard the 
ruins of Roghaz Kieui, 6 leagues to tho north-west 
of Jazgat or Juzghat^ as the remains of Tavium. 
They are situated on the slope of lofty and steep 
rocks of limestone, some of which are adorned with 
sculptures in relief. There are also the foundations 
of an immense building, which are believed to be 
remains of the temple of Zeus. (Comp. Hamilton 
in the Journal of the Roy. Geogr, Soc. vol. vii. p. 
74, foil.; Cramer, Am Minor, ii. p. 98.) [L. S], 

TAULA'NTII (TavKdvrioi. Ptol. iii. 13. §3), a 
people of Roman Illyria, in the neighbourhood of 
Epidamnus and DyrracJiium. In ancient times they 
were a powerful tribe, possessing several cities, and 
governed by their own kings, but Bubsequently they 
were reduced to subjection by the kings of Illyria, 
and at the time when the Romans waged war with 
Teuta they had sunk into insignificance. (Cf. 
Thucyd, i. 24; Arrian, Anab. i. 5; Mela, ii. 3; 
Liv. xlv. 26 ; Plin. iii. 22. s. 26.) Aristotle relates 
that they had a method of preparing mead from 
honey. Ausc. t. ii. p. 716.) [T. H. D.] 

TAUM, TAUS, or TAVA (TaoiJo efaxua/v, Ptol. 
ii. 3. § 5), a bay on the E. coast of Britannia Barbara. 
(Tac. Ayr. 22.) Now Frith of Tay. [T. H. D.] 
TAUM {AD), a place in tlie SE. of Britannia 
Romana, in the territory of the Iceni (Tab. Pent.), 
Probably Yarmouth. [T. H. D.J 

TAUNUS MONS, a range of hills in western 
Gennany, beginning near the river Nicer (Neckar), 
and running northward till they reach the point 
where the Moenus (Main) joins tlw Rhenus. 
(Pomp. Mela, iii. 3; Tac, Ann. i. 56, xii. 28.) 
This range of hills still bears its ancient name, 
though it is sonoetimes simply called the Hoke, that 
is, the Height, Taunus being probably the Celtic 
word Dun or Daun, which signifies a height In 
various places along this range of hills Roman 
inscriptions have been found, in which Cives Tau- 
nenses are mentioned, from which it may be inferred 
that there once existed a town of the name of 
Taunus. (Orelli, Inscript, nos. 181,4981,4982; 
Wilhelm, Germanien. p. 44.) [L, S.] 

TAURA'NIA, a town of Campania, mentioned 
only by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 9) as having in his time en¬ 
tirely disappeared, like Stabiae. He affords no clue 
to its position. The name of Taurania (Tavpavia) 
is found also in the older oditions of Stephanus of 
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Byzantium ; but it appears that the true reading is 
Taurasia. (Steph. B. s. v. erj. Mein.) [E. H. B.] 
T.\.URANrTIUM, a district of Armenia Major 
lying N. of Tigranocerta, in the direction of Ar- 
taxata. (Tac. Ami. xiv. 24; Cf. Moses Chor. i. 5; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, x. p. 650, sq.) [T. H.D.] 
TAURA'SIA (Taurasi\ an ancient city of Sain- 
nium, in the country of the Hirpini situated on the 
right bank of the river Calor, about 16 miles above 
its junction with the Tamarus. The name of the 
city is known only from the inscription on the tomb 
of L. Scipio Barbatus, wliich records it among the 
cities of Samnium taken by him during the TJiird 
Samnite War. (Orel). Imcr. 550.) It was probably 
taken by assault, and suflercd severely, for no sub¬ 
sequent mention of the lowm occurs in history : but 
its territory (“ ager, qui Taurasinorura fuerat”), 
whicdi was doubtless confiscated at the same time, is 
mentioned long afterwards, as a part of the “ ager 
publicus populi Romani,” on which the Apuan Li¬ 
gurians who had been removed from tlieir own 
abodes were established by order of the senate. 
(Idv. xl. 38.) These Ligusrians appear to have 
been settled in tlie plain on the banks of the Ta- 
inaruH near its junction with the Calor ; but there 
cm be little doubt that the modern village of Tan- 
rasi, though 16 miles further 8., retains the name, 
and marks (approximately at least) the site of tlie 
ancient Taurasia. 

Several modern writers identify these Taurasini 
Campi with the Anisini Campi near Beneventum, 
wliich were the scene of the defeat of Pyrrhus by M’. 
Curius Dentatus (Flor. i. 18; Oros. iv. 2), and the 
suggestion is probable enough, though un.supported 
by any autlioritv, [Benicvkntum.] [E. H. B.] 
TAURAUNITES. [Bagraudanene.] 
TAURE'SIUM (TavpTjo-to^, Procop.c?e Aed.'w. 1. 
p. 266), a place in Moesia Superior, near Scupi or 
Justiiiiana Prima. It was situated in the Hacinus, 
not far from the borders, and was the birthplace of 
the emficror Justinian. (Cf. Gibbon, vol. v. p. 79, 
ed. Smith.) ^ [T. H. D. j 

TAURI (TaCpot, Strab.vii. p. 308), the inhabitants 
of the Chersonesus Tauricu, or modern Crimea. 
They were probably the remains of the Cimmerians, 
wlio were driven out of the Chersonese by the Scy¬ 
thians. (Herod, iv. 11, 12; Heercn,/r/ce/i, i. 2. 
p. 271 ; Mannert, iv. p. 278.) They seem to have 
been divided into several tribes : but the two main 
divi>ion8 of them were the nomad Tauri and the 
agricultural. (Strab. vii. p. 311.) The former pos¬ 
sessed the northern part of the country, and lived 
on meat, mare’s milk, and cheese prepared from it. 
The agricultural Tauri were somewhat more civil¬ 
ised ; yet altogether they were a rude and savage 
people, delighting in w’ar and plunder, and parti¬ 
cularly addicted to piracy. (Herod, iv. 103 ; Strab, 
vii, p. 308 ; Mela, ii. 1 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 17.) Never¬ 
theless, in early times at least, they appear to have 
been united under a monarchical government 
(Herod, iv. 119). Their religion was particularly 
gloomy and horrible, con.sisting of human sacrifices 
to a virgin goddess, who, according to Aminianus 
Marcellinus (xxii. 8. s, 34), was named Orciloche, 
though the Greeks regarded her as identical with 
their Artemis, and called her Tauropolos. (Soph. 
Aj. 172; Eur. Iph. Taur. 1457; Diod. iv. 44; 
Ach. Tat. viii. 2 ; Strab. xiii. 535 ; Bockh, Inscr. 
ii. p. 89.) These victims consisted of shipwrecked 
persons, or Greeks that fell into their hands. After 
killing them, they stuck their heads upon poles, or, 
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according to Ammianus (I. c.), affixed them to the 
wall of the temple, whilst they cast down the bodies 
from the rock on which the temple stood. (Herod, 
iv. 103; Ov. ex Pont. iii. 2. 45, seq., Trist. iv. 4. 
63.) According to a tradition among the Tauri 
themselves, this goddess was Iphigenia, the daughter 
of Agamemnon (Herod. 1. c.) They had also a cu.s- 
tom of cutting off the heads of prisoners of war, and 
setting them on poles above the chimneys of their 
houses, which usage they regarded as a protection 
of their dwellings (fd). If the king died, all 
his dearest friends w'ore buried with him. On the 
dccca.se of a friend of the king’s, he either cut 
off the whole or part of the deceased person’s car, 
according to his dignity. (Nic. Damasc. p. 160, 
Orell.) ' [T. H. D.] 

TAURIA'NUM (Trartano), a town on the W. 
coast of Bruttium, near the mouth of the river Me- 
tanrus (Afarro). Its name is mentioned by Mela, 
who places it between Scylla and Metaurum. It 
was probably, therefore, situated to the S. of the 
liver, while the town of Metaurum was on its N. 
bank. Subsequently all trace of the latter disap¬ 
pears ; but the name of Tauriana is still found in 
the Tabula, which jdaces it 23 miles S. of Vibo 
Valentis. (Mel. ii. 4. § 8 ; 7ad. Peut.') It became 
the see of a bishop in the later ages of the Roman 
empire, and retained that dignity down to the time 
of Gregory VII., when the town had fallen into 
complete decay. Its ruins, however, still exist, and 
the site is said to retain the name of Traviano., 
(Hol^tcn. Not. ad Cluver. p. 299; Komanclli, vol. i. 
p. 70.) 

Tliere can be no doubt that the “ Tanroentum 
oppidiim” of Pliny (iii. 5. s. 10), which he mentions 
immediately after the “ Metaurus ainnis,” is the same 
place that is called by Mela Taurianum. [E. H. B.] 
TAUTHCA CHERSONE'SUS (^ Xep- 

advTiaos^ Ptol. iii. Arg. 2, &c.), a peninsula stretch¬ 
ing into the Pontus Euxinu.s from Sarmatia, or the 
country of the nomad Scythians, with which it is 
connected by a narrow isthmus, anciCntly called 
Taphrus, or Taphrae, now the isthmus of Perecop 
The peninsula also bore the name of Cliersonesus 
Scythica, and was sometimes styled simply Tauiica. 
(Plin iv. 12. 8. 26 ; Scylax, i. p. 29, Huds.) It is 
now called the from the once famous city of 

EsJci-Krim; but since its incorporation with the 
Russian empire, the name of Taurica has also been 
again applied to it. 

The isthmus which connects the peninsula with 
Sarmatia is so slender, being in some parts scarcely 
40 stadia or 5 miles across (Strab. vii. p. 308 ; 
Clarke, 'Prav. ii. p. 314, 4th ed. 1816), as to 
make it probable that in a very remote period 
Taurica was an island. (Plin. 1. c. ; cf. Pallas, 
Voya^es^ &c., U. p. 2, Er. Transl, 4to.) The 
ancients compared it with the Peloponnesus, both as 
to size and slujpe (Strab. vii. p. 310; cf. Herod, iv. 
99); and this comparison is sufficiently happy, ex¬ 
cept that Taurica throws out another smaller penin¬ 
sula on its E. side, the Bosporan peninsula, or penin¬ 
sula of Kertsch, which helps to form the S. boundary, 
or coast, of the Palus Maeotis. The Chersonese is 
about 200 miles across in a direct line from Cape 
J'archan, its extreme W. point, to the Straits oj 
Kertsch^ and 125 miles from N. to S., from Perecop 
to Cape Kikineis. It contains an area of about 
10,050 square miles. Nearly tliree-fourths of 
Taurica consist of flat plains little elevated above 
tho sea; the remainder towards the S. is moun- 
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tainous. The NW. portion of the low coun¬ 
try, or that which would lie to the W. of a line 
drawn from the isthmus to the mouth of the river 
Alina, consists of a sandy soil interspersed with 
^alt lakes, an evidence that it was at one time 
covered by the sea (Pallas, Ib. p. 605, &c.); but 
the E. and S. part has a fertile mould. The moun¬ 
tain chain (Taurici Montes) begins to rise towards 
the centre of the peninsula, gently at first on the N., 
but increasing in height as the chain approaches the 
sea, into which it sinks steeply and abruptly. Hence 
the coast at this part presents huge cliffs and preci¬ 
pices, and the sea is so deep that the lead often 
finds no bottom at the distance of a mile or two 
from the shore. From these mountains, which ex¬ 
tend from Symbolon, or Balaclava, on the W., to 
Theodosia, or Caffa, on tlie E., many bold promon¬ 
tories are projected into the sea, enclosing between 
them deep and warm valley's open to tlie S., and 
sheltered from the N. wind, where the olive and vine 
flourish, the apricot and almond ripen, and the 
laurel creeps among the dark and frowning cliffs. 
The most remarkable mountains of this chain aro 
that anciently called the Cimmerium at the N. 
extjcinity, and the Trapezus at the S. (Strab. 
vii. p. fl09.) The former, which is said to have 
derived its name from the Cimmerians, once do¬ 
minant in tljo Bosporus, is now called Aghinnisch- 
Daghi. It lies nearly in the centre of the penin¬ 
sula, to the NW. of the ancient Tlieodosia, and 
near the town of Eski-Krim, or Old Grim. Some 
writers, however, identify Cimmerium with Mount 
Opouk, on the S. coast of the peninsula of Kertsch, 
(Kohler, Mem. de VAcad. de St. Petersh. 1824, p. 
649, seq. ; Dubois de Montperreux, Voyages, tfc. 
V. p. 253, seq.) But Trapezus is by far the 
highest mountain of Tuurica. Kohl e.stimates its 
height at 5000 German feet (lieisen in Sudnm- 
land, i. p. 204 ); other authorities make it rather 
les.s, or 4740 feet, (Neumann, Die Ilellenen im 
Scythenlande, p. 448.) According to Mr. Seymour, 
it is 6125 English feet high. {Russia on the 
Black Sea, p. 146.) Its form Justifies its 
ancient name, and is said to resemble that of the 
Table Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope (Kohl, 
Jb.'). A good idea of it may be obtained from the 
vignette in Pallas (ii. p. 196). As it stands some¬ 
what isolated from the rest of the chain, it pre¬ 
sents a very striking and remarkable object, es¬ 
pecially from the sea. At present it is called 
Tchatyr-Dagh, or the Tent Mountain, The other 
mountains seldom exceed 1200 feet. Their geo¬ 
logical structure presents many striking deviations 
from the usual arrangement, especially in the ab¬ 
sence of granite. These anomalies are fully 
described by Pallas in his second volume of 
travels. That part of Taurica which lay to the 
E. of them was called tho Rugged, or Rocky, Cher- 
sonesus (rpnicir), Herod. 1. c.) It is in these moun¬ 
tains that the rivers which water the peninsula 
have their sources, none of which, however, are con¬ 
siderable. They flow principally from the northern 
side, from which they descend in picturesque cas¬ 
cades. Only two are mentioned by the ancients, the 
Thnpsis and the Istrianus. At present the most 
fertile districts of Taurica are the calcareous valleys 
among the mountains, which, though often covered 
with only a thin layer of mould, produce excellent 
wheat. The nature of the country, however, does 
not now correspond with the descriptions of the an¬ 
cients. Strabo (I. e.) praises its fertility in produc- 
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ing corn, especially in that part which lies between 
Panticapacum {Kertsch') and Theodosia {Caffa), 
which at present is a desolate and monotonous steppe. 
But this may probably be accounted for by the phy¬ 
sical and political revolutions which the country has 
undergone. Taurica yielded a large tribute of wheat 
to Mithridates Eupator, King of Bosporus. That 
sovereign took much interest in promoting the cul¬ 
tivation of the country, especially by the planting of 
trees; but all his care to rear the laurel and the 
myrtle in the neighbourhood of Panticapacum is said 
to have been vain, tliough other trees grew there 
which required a mild temperature. (Plin, xvi. s. 
59.) Wine was produced in abundance, as at the 
pre.sent day, and tho custom mentioned by Strabo 
(p. 307), of covering the vines with earth during 
the winter, is still observed, though Pallas Considers 
it unnece.s.sary {Voyages, (fc. ii. p. 444.) 

The interest connected with the ancient history of 
tho Tauric Chersonese is chiefiy derived from the ma¬ 
ritime settlements of the Greeks, and our attention is 
thus principally directed to the coasts. An account 
of the barbarous people who inhabited the peninsula 
at the time when these settlements were made is 
given in a separate article [Tauri]. Its coasts, 
like tho.se of the Eiixine in general, were early visited 
by the Milesians, who planted some flourishing colo- 
nie.s upon it. Besides these we find a Dorian colony 
established near the site of the pre.sent Sebastopol; 
and, if we may believe Aeschines {contra Ctesiph. p. 
141, sq.), the Athenians once possessed the town of 
Nyrnphaeon on the Cimmerian Bosporus, which, ac¬ 
cording to him, was betrayed to the BoSporan kings 
by Gylon, the maternal grandfather of Demosthenes 
(Cf. Crateros in Harpocration, s. v. Nvp<paiov.) The 
interior of the peninsula was but little known to the 
ancients, and wo shall therefore best explain their 
connection with it by taking a survey of the coasts. 

We shall begin on the NW. side, after the b.ay of 
Carcina or Tamyraca, which has been already de¬ 
scribed [Carcina; TamyracaJ. Fram this bay 
the peninsula stretches to its most westerly point. 
Cape Tar chan, which presents some high land ; 
but to tho S. of Tarchan the coast sinks to a 
dead level as far as tho river Alma, to the S. of 
which it again begins to rise in high cliffs. All the 
W. coast, however, presents no place of note in 
ancient history till wo come to its extreme southern 
point, where a bald plateau of hills runs in a 
westerly direction into the sea. On the E. this 
tract is divided from the rest of the peninsula by a 
deep and broad valley, into which it falls by steep 
declivities. The harbour of Sebastopol (or Roads 
of Aktiar) on the N., which bites into the land for 
about 4 miles in a SE. direction, and that of Bala¬ 
clava on the S. coast of the peninsula, which runs 
up towards the N., form an isthmus having a 
breadth, according to Strabo (p. 308), of 40 stadia, 
or 5 miles. This measurement is confirmed by 
Clarke {Trav. ii. p. 219), who, however, seems only 
to have been guided by his eye ; for in reality it is 
rather more, or about 6 njiles. The S. coast of tho 
little peninsula formed by this isthmus presents 
several promontories and small bays, with cliffs of 
from 500 to 700 feet in height. 

So barren a spot presented no attractions to tho 
Milesians, the chief colonisers of the Euxine ; but a 
more hardy race of emigrants, from the Dorian city 
of Heracleia in Pontus, found a new home upon it, 
and founded there the town of Chersonesus (Strab. 
/.c.). We learn from Pliny (iv. 12. s. 26) that it 
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was at first called Meparice, apparently from the 
circumstance that Megara was the mother city of the 
Pontic Heracleots. From these settlers the little 
peninsula we have just described obtained the name of 
tlie Chersonesus Heracleotica, or Heracleotic 
Chersonese, sometimes also called “ the small Cher¬ 
sonesus ” /utfcpd, Strab. 1. c.), by way of distinction 
from tlie great, or Tauiic, peninsula. 

The original city of Chersonesus seems to have 
been founded at the westernmost point of the penin¬ 
sula, close to the present Cape Fanary. The date 
and occasion of its foundation are not ascertained ; 
but Neumann conjectures that it may have been 
built about the middle of the fifth century b.c. (Z>te 
Hellentn^ <fc. p. 383). Considerable remains of the 
ancient city were visible so late as the end of the last 
century (Clarke, Trav. ii. pp. 292, seq.; Pallas, ii. 
j)p. 7 0, seq); but every trace of them had vanished 
when Muiawiew Apostol visited the spot (^Reise 
durch Taurien, p. 62). They were destroyed by a 
certain Lieut. Kruse, who used the stones for build¬ 
ing and converted the ground into a vineyard (Du- 
boi.s de Montpcrreiix, Voyages, §*c. vi. p. 133). The 
ancient Chersonesus, however, had fallen into decay 
before the time of Strabo; but the new town was 
fiourishing and appetirs from the ruins to have been 
seated on the W. side of what is now the Quarantine 
Harbour of Sebastopol (Neumann, p. 392). The 
place was much damaged toward.s the end of the 
fourteenth century by Olgierd, sovereign of Idthuania, 
since which time it has been gradually falling into 
ruins (Karamsin, Russ. Gesch. v. 13. Germ. tr.). 
The Turks carried away many of its sculptures and 
columns to adorn Constantinople. Neverthele.ss, the 
town, although almost entirely deserted, remained for 
three centuries in so perfect a state that a plan might 
have been drawn of it at the lime when it came into 
the possession of the Russians ; but its ruin was soon 
completed by its new masters, who blew up the walls 
and destroyed the graves and temples. (Clarke, ii. 
p. 207.) Pliny (iv. 12. s. 26) gives the circumference 
of its walls at 5 miles ; but their outline could still 
be traced in 1820, and according to Dubois de Mont- 
]>ciTeux (vi. 138), Wiis only about a quarter of that 
size. It is probable that Pliny may have confounded 
the town walls with the wall or rampart which ex¬ 
tended across the isthmus, which, as we have already 
seen, Strabo describes as being 40 stadia, or .5 miles, 
broad. The same writer speaks of it in another place 
(p. 312) as being fortified with a wall. This w’all 
ran from Ctenus, at the E. extremity of the harbour 
of Sebastopol to Symbolon {Balaclava^ on the S. 
doast, and appears to have been made by the Bos- 
poran kings as a defence against the Scythians. An 
account of its remaining vestiges is given by Clarke 
(ii. p. 286, seq.; cf. Seymour, p. 149.). Tlie whole 
enclosure was anciently covered with gardens and 
villas, and the foundations of houses and of the boun¬ 
dary walls of fields and gardens may still be traced, 
as well as many remains of the town on the promon¬ 
tory between Quarantine Bay and Streleiska Bay. 
Vestiges of the principal street show it to have been 
20 feet broad. The town wall on the land side was 
near 2 miles long, built of limestone, and 5 or 6 
feet thick, with 3 towers (Seymour, p. 150). 
Many antiquities and coins have been found in the 
ruins of Chersonesus. In the neighbourhood are 
graves of the most simple kind, hewn in the rock. 
They are easy of access, and present in this respect 
a remarkable contrast to those at Panticapieum ; 
but, from this cause, nothing but bones have been 
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found in them, whilst those at Panticapaeum have 
yielded valuable antiquities. According to Clarke 
(ii. 201, 210), the town of Eupatorium stood close 
to Chersonesus, though others have identified it with 
Inkei'man. About the latter place, the ancient 
Ctenus, the rock is pierced all over with the subter¬ 
ranean dwellings of the ancient Tauri. On the top 
are the ruins of the castle built by Diophantes, 
general of Mithridates, to defend the Chersonese 
against the Tauro-Scythians. These caverns or 
crypts are now rapidly falling in. (Seymour, p. 
140.) Similar caves are found in other parts of the 
peninsula. 

The Heracleotic Chersonese was noted as the seat 
of the savage worship of Diana Tauropolis. The 
natives, or Tauri, themselves had a worship of a 
similar kind [Tauri] ; but whether it was indige¬ 
nous among them, or whether they borrowed it from 
the Dorian Heracleots who settled here, cannot be 
ascertained. The account of the Tauri themselves, 
that their virgin goddess was Iphigenia, the daughter 
of Agamemnon, would seem to lead to the latter con¬ 
clusion ; though it is well known that the nations of 
pagan antiquity readily adopted one anothei-’s deities 
when any similarity waii observable in their rights 
and attributes; and from the account of Herodotus 
(iv. 103) it might perhaps bo inferred that this 
horrible worship existed among the Tauri before the 
arrival of the Greeks. Artemis wjis a peculiarly 
Dorian deity, and was worshipped in several parts of 
Greece with human sacrifices. There wa.s a tradi¬ 
tion that the town of Chersonesus was founded by 
Artemis herself. The Heracleot Chersonites erected 
a famous temple on a headland which took the name 
of Parthenium from it. Strabo however merely calls 
the Parthenium “ the temple of the virgin, a certain 
daemon” (p. 308), and does not mention Artemis, 
Opinions vary as to which is the real promontory of 
Parthenium. Many seek it at cape Fanary or 
Chersonese, which seems too near the town of Cher¬ 
sonesus, as Strabo places the temple at the distance 
of 100 stadia from the town, though answers 

to his description in other respects. Clarke and 
P.-ilIas identify it with Xhe Aia Banin or “ Sacred 
Pro?uontory” (Clarke, ii. p. 286, and note), between 
Cape Fiolentevii\<l Balaclava,yihich, besides its name, 
has also a ruin to recommend it; though the latter 
claim to notice is shared by C. Fiolente. Dubois de 
Montperreux (vi. p. 194, sq.) thinks that the temple 
may have stood on tlie spot now occupied by the 
monastery of St. George ; whilst Neumann, again 
pUces it on the headland a little to the NW. of C. 
Fiolente. It will be seen that these opinions rest 
on little more than conjecture. On the coins of the 
Heracleotic Chersonese the image of Artemis occurs 
by far the most frequently. She sometimes appears 
with Apollo, sometime? with Hercules, the jiatron 
hero of the mother city, but more generally alone, 
and always as the goddess of the chase, never as 
Selene (Von Kohne, in the Memoirs of the Ar- 
chaeolog. and Numism. Society of St. Petersburg, 
vol. ii. ap. Neumann, p. 420). On other coins a fisli 
is frequently seen ; and one has a plough on tlie 
obverse, and an ear of corn between two fishes on the 
reverse (/6.). The bays of the Heracleotic penin¬ 
sula abound with fish, which formed a great part of 
the riches of the country. 

Of the history of the Heracleotic Chersonesus 
we know but little, but it may perhaps be in¬ 
ferred from the Inscription of Agasicles that 
its constitution was republican. It was impor- 

4 B 4 
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tant enough to take a part in political affairs 
as an independent city, at least as late as about 
the middle of the 2nd century b. c., when, like its 
mother city, Heracleia, it was a party to the alliance 
against Phamaces 1., king of Pontus, and Mithri- 
dates, satrap of Armenia, (Polyb. Frg. lib. xxvi. 
c. 6, vol. iv. p. 345, sqq., cd. Sweigh.) Soon after¬ 
wards, however, we find it struggling with the 
Taurians and their allies the Sarmatians for existence 
(Polyaen. StraL viii. c. 56), and it was ultimately 
compelled to place itself under the protection of 
Mithridates the Great. Subsequently, however, it 
regained its independence, through the Romans, and 
under the name of Cherson or Chorson flourished 
till a late period of the middle ages, and even over¬ 
turned the Bosporan kingdom. (Const. Porphyr. 
de A dm. Imp. c. 53.) 

Leaving the Heracleotic Chersonese, we will now 
proceed to describe the remainder of the coast of the 
Tauric peninsula, which may be soon despatched, as 
an account of its different cities is given in separate 
artic les. From the haven of Symbolon (ZfaZocZava) 
to Theodosia {Cajfd) the coast is correctly describecl 
by Strabo as craggy, mountainous, and stormy, and 
marked with many headlands (p. 309). The dis¬ 
tance, however, which he assigns to this tract of 
1000 stadia, or 125 miles, is rather too small. In 
both thePeiiplusof the Euxine the distance given is 
1320 stadia, but this must include all the indentures 
of the coast. The most remarkable promontory in 
this part was the Criu-metopon, or Ram’s Head, 
which has been variously identified. Some writers 
have taken it for the promontory of Laqii, which is 
in reslity the most southern point of the peninsula. 
Some again have identified it with A i Petri., and a 
still greater number witli the Aju-dagh. But the 
account given by Arrian and tlie Anonymous agrees 
better with Cape Ailhodor. These writers say that 
tlie Criu-metopon lay 220 stadia to tlio W. of Lam- 
pas. (Arrian, Peripl. p. 20; Anon. Peripl. p. 6.) 
How Lampas is undoubtedly the present JUjuk 
Lampaty the distance between which and Cape Ai- 
ihodur agrees very accurately with the preceding 
measurement. Scymiius indeed (ii. 320, Gail) 
states the distance at only 120 stadia; but this is 
evidently an error, as it is too short by half even 
ia'C Ajii-dagh. Cape Aithodor is not much N. of 
Lapsi, and from its position might easily have been 
taken by the Greeks for the southernmost point of 
the peninsula. (See Neumann, 451, sq.) 

From tlie traces of Greek names, ruins, remains of 
marble columns, &c., it may be inferred that the whole 
of this tract was once in the liands of the Greeks. 
But these relics probably belong to the Byzantine 
times, since tlie older geographers mention only four 
places on this part of the coast, namely, Charax, 
Lagyra, Lampas, and Atlienaeon. 

To the E. of Tlieodosia the coast of the Euxine 
trends into a large bay, which, approaching the Pains 
Maeotis on the N., forms an isthmus about 12 miles 
broad, to the E. of which, as far as the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, extends the Bosporan peninsula, or that 
of Kerisch, which swells out to double the breadth 
of the isthmus. The western half of this peninsula 
is fiat; but the eastern portion rises into hills, which 
surround the bay in which Panticapaeum was situated. 
It posse.ssed several flourishing maritime towns, as 
Cazeka and Cimmericum on the S. coast; Nyinphaeon 
Panticapaeum, the Bosporan capital, on the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus; with some others of less note, as 
Myrmecium, Porthmion, and Hermisium. There 
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were also probably towns in the interior; but we 
know the name of only one, namely, Iluratum. (Ptol. 
iii. 6. § 6.) Beyond the Bosporan straits we have 
little to guide us but the accounts of Ptolemy. From 
those straits, tlie N. coast of the peninsula, which is 
high and clialky, proceeded in a westerly direction 
to the modem Arabat. Somewhere on this tract lay 
the Greek colony of Heracleion. 

On tlie E. side of the Tauric peninsula, the Tongue 
of Arabat^ a narrow slip of land scarcely raised above 
the level of tlie sea, 52 miles long and about half a 
mile broad, runs along the whole coast, dividing 
the Maeotis from the Sairpa \lpvr}, or Putrid Sea. 
But though Strabo knew that the latter formed the 
western portion of the Maeotis (p. 208), he nowhere 
mentions the Tongue of Arabat. The Putrid Sea 
seems to be the Lacus Buges of Pliny (iv. 12. s. 26); 
but his description is not very intelligible. Accord¬ 
ing to the accounts of recent travellers the Putrid 
-Sea, now called the Shivdshe, does not appear to de¬ 
serve its name, as it has neither an unpleasant smell 
nor are its shores unhealthy (Seymour, p. 33); yet 
in the times of Clarke and Pallas it seems to have 
possessed both these offensive qualities. (Clarke, 
Trav. vol. ii. p. 314, note.) 

The chief feature in the history of the Chcr- 
sonesus Taurica, is that of the kingdom of the Bos¬ 
porus, a sketch of which has been already given. 
[Bosporus Cimmkkius, Vol. 1. p. 421, seq.] After 
the extinction of that dynasty, towards the end of 
the 4tli century of our era, the peninsula fell into 
the hands of the Huns, of which race remnants still 
existed between Panticapaeum and Cherson in the 
6th century. (Procop, Goth. iv. 5.) It was sub¬ 
sequently overrun by the Goths and other nations 
who followed tlie great stream of emigration. Jus¬ 
tinian reunited the kingdom of the Bosporus to the 
Greek Empire; and the Byzantine emperors, till the 
fall of Constantinople, always regarded tlie Tauric 
peninsula as part of tlieir dominions. But the Ta¬ 
tars had made themselves the actual masters of it 
before the middle of the 13tli century. Under those 
possessors, the Genoese, who settled on the coasts 
towards tlie end of the same century, played the 
same part as the Greeks did when the country was 
pos.sessed by tlieTauri,and planted several flourishing 
colonics. (Neumann, Die Hellenen im Skythenlande ; 
Georgii, Alte Geographie,ro\. ii ; Clarke’s Travels^ 
vol. ii. ; Danby Seymour, Russia on the Black Sea; 
Forbiger, Handb. der alt. Gtogr. vol. iii.) [T. H. D.] 
TAURTCl MONTES. [Taurica Chkrso- 

NESUS,] 

TAIJRPNI (Taypirot), a Ligurian tribe, who oc¬ 
cupied the country on the E. slope of the Alps, 
down to the left bank of the Padus, in the upper part 
of its course. They were the most northerly of the 
Ligurian tribes, and from their geographical position 
would more naturally have been regarded as belong¬ 
ing to Cisalpine Gaul than to Liguria; but both 
Strabo and Pliny distinctly say they were a Ligu^U^^ 
tribe, and the same thing may be inferred from tlid 
omi.ssion of their name by Polybius W'here he is re¬ 
lating the successive settlements of the Gavlish tribes 
in the N. of Italy (Pol. ii. 17; Strab. iv. p. 204 ; 
Plin. iii. 17. s. 21). Their territory adjoined that of 
the Vagienui on the S., and that of the Insubres on 
the NE.; though the Laevi and Lebecii, tribes of 
which we know very little, must also have bordered 
on their NE. frontier (Pol. 1. c.). The first mention 
of the Taurini in history is at the time of Hannibal's 
passage of the Alps (b. c. 218), when that general, 
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on descending into the plains of Italy, found the 
Taurini on hostile terms with the Insabres, and, in 
consequence, turned his arms against them, took 
their principal city, and put the inhabitants to the 
sword. (Pol. iii. 60; Liv. xxi. 38,39.) Neither 
Polybius nor Livy mention the name of this city, 
but Appian calls it Taurasia (^Annih. 5): it was 
probably situated on the same site which was after¬ 
wards occupied by the Roman colony. The name of 
the Taurini is not once mentioned during the long 
wars of the Romans with the Cisalpine Gauls and 
Ligurians, and we are ignorant of the time when they 
finally passed under the Roman yoke. Nor have we 
any precise account of the foundation of the Roman 
colony in their territory which assumed the name of 
Augusta Taurinorum, though it is certain that this 
took place under Augustus, and it was doubtless con¬ 
nected with his final subjugation of the Alpine tribes 
in n.c. 8. From this time the name of the Tau¬ 
rini never again appears in history as that of a 
people ; but during the latter ages of the Roman 
Empire the city of Augusta Taurinorum seems to 
have been commonly known (as was the case in 
many instances in Transalpine Gaul) by the name 
of the tribe to which it belonged, and is called simply 
Taurini in the Itineraries, as well as by other writers. 
(/^m. Ant. p. 341; Itin. llier. p. 5.'i6; Tab. Petit.\ 
Aminian. xv. 8. § 18.) Hence its modern name of 
'Porino or Turin. This is the only city that we can 
assign with any certainty to the Tam ini. On the 
W. their territory was bounded (at least in the days 
of Augustus) by the Segusiani and the other tribes 
subject to Cuttius ; and their limit in this direction 
is doubtless marked by the station Ad Fines, situ¬ 
ated 18 miles from Augusta, on the road to Segusio 
(^ItiiL Ant. I.C.). But it appears probable that at 
an earlier period the nation of the Taurini was more 
widely spread, or their name used in a more com- 
prohtiiisivo sense, so as to comprise the adjoining 
passes of the Alps; for Livy speaks of the Insubrian 
Gauls who crossed into Italy, “ per Taurinos saltus- 
que iiivios A4>cs transcendcrunt” (Liv. v. 34), and 
IStrabo, in enumerating, after Polyl)ius, the passes 
across the Alps, designates one of them as Sta 
Tai/pirun/ (Strab. iv. p. 209.). Wliether the pass 
here meant is the Mont Genei re or the Mont Cenis 
(a much disputed point), it would not be included 
within the territory of the Taurini in the more re¬ 
stricted sense. [E. H. B.] 

TAURIS, an island of the Ionian sea, between 
I*harus and Coreyra, opposite to tlie NW. point of 
the peninsula of Hyllis and the mouth of the Naron. 
(Auct. D. A. 47.) Now Torcola. [T. H. D.] 
TAURISCI. [Noricum, Vol. 11. p. 447.] 
TAUROEIS, TAUROE'NTIUM (TaopJety, Tav- 
poeifTior: Eth. Tavpohrios'). Steph. B. {s. v. Tau- 
ptieis), who calls it a Celtic town and a colony 
of the Massaliots, quotes the first book of Arte- 
midorus’ geography for a foolish explanation of the 
origin of the name. The place is mentioned by 
Caesar {B. C. ii. 4), who says “ Tauroenta quod 
est castellum Massiliensium perveniunt;” by Strabo 
(iv. pp. 180,184), by Scymnus Chius, and by Ptolemy 
(ii. 10. § 8), who places it between Massilia and 
Citharistes Promontori urn. D’Anville erroneously 
supposes that Caesar uses Tauroenta for the plural 
number ; but it is the accusative of Tauroeis. Strabo 
(iv.p. 184) enumerates the Massaliot settlements be¬ 
tween MaSsilia and the Varus in this order: Tauro- 
entium, Olbia, Antipolis, Nicaea. Mela (ii. 6) enume¬ 
rates the places on this coast in a different order 
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from east to west: Athenopolis, Olbia, Taurois, 
Citharistes, and “ Lacydon Massiliensium portus.’’ 
Ptolemy, ^s we have seen, places Tauroeis between 
Massilia and Citharistes. In the Maritime Itin. the 
positions letween Telo Martins (Toulon') and Im- 
inadrus seem to be out of order [Immadrus]; and 
they are to be placed thus—Aemincs (Embiez)^ 
Tauroeis(Trtwre/i^i), Citharista [CiTHAKisTA],Car- 
sici (Cassis), Immadrus, Massilia. Geographers 
have been much divided in opinion on the site of 
Tauroeis, but the modern name seems to determine 
the place to be at the right of the entry of the bay 
of Ciotat. [G. L.] 

TAUROME'NllJM (Taupo/ueVioi/: Eth. Taupo- 
liiviTqs, Tauromcnitanus: Taormina), a Greek city 
of Sicily, situated on the E. coast of Sicily, about 
midway between Messana and Catana, It was only 
about 3 miles from the site of the ancient Naxos, 
and there is no doubt that Tauromenium did not 
exist as a city till after the destruction of Naxos by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, B. c. 403; but the circum¬ 
stances connected with its foundation are somewhat 
confused and uncertain. [Naxos.] It appears, 
however, from Diodorus that after the destruction of 
Naxoi>, the remaining inhabitants of that city were 
driven into exile, and its territory was assigned by 
Diony.siiis to the neighbouring Siculi. These, how-' 
ever, did not re-occupy the site of the ancient city, 
but established themselves on a hill to the N. of it, 
which was called the hill of Taurus (6 \6<pos 6 »ca- 
\oi^lx€Pos Tavpos). Here they at first constructed 
only a temporary camp (in b. c. 396), but after¬ 
wards erected walls and converted it into a regular 
fortress or town, to wliich they gave the name of 
Tauromenium. (Diod. xiv. 58, 59.) The place 
w'as still in the hands of the Siculi in B. c. 394, 
and they held it against tlie efforts of Dionysius, 
who besieged the city in vain for great part of the 
winter, and though he on one occasion forced his 
way within the walls by a nocturnal surprise, was 
again driven out and repulsed with heavy los.s. (76. 
87, 88.) But by the peace concluded in b. c. 392, 
it was expressly stipulated that Tauromenium should 
be subject to Dionysius, who expelled the greater 
part of the Siculi that had settled there, and supplied 
their place with his own mercenaries. (Ib. 96.) 
From this time we hear no more of Tauromenium 
till B. c. 358, when we are told that AnJromaclius, 
the father of the historian Timaeus, brought to¬ 
gether all the remains of the exiled Naxians, who 
were still scattered about in different parts of Sicily, 
and te.stablishcd them all at Tauromenium. (Id. xvi. 
7.) This is related by Diodorus as if it were u new 
foundation, and even as if the name had then first 
been applied to the city, which is in direct contra¬ 
diction with his former statements. What had be¬ 
come of the former inhabitants we know not, but 
there is little doubt that the account of this re¬ 
settlement of the city is substantially correct, and 
that Tauromenium now for the first time became a 
Greek city, which was considered as taking the 
place of Naxos, though it did not occupy the same 
.site. (Wesseling, ad Diod. xiv. 59.) Hence Pliny’s 
expression, that Tauromenium had formerly been 
called Naxos (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14) is nearly, though 
not strictly, correct. 

The new settlement seems to have risen rapidly to 
pro.sperity, and was apparently already a consider¬ 
able town at the time of the expedition of Timoleon' 
in B.C. 345. It was the first place in Sicily where 
that leader landed, having eluded the vigilance of 
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Ihe Carthaginians, who wore guarding the straits of 
Messana, and crossed direct from Kliegium to Tauro- 
xnenium. (Dio<L xvi. 68; Plut. Timol 10.) The 
city was at that time still under the government of 
Andromachus, whose mild and equitable administra¬ 
tion is said to have presented a strong contrast with 
that of the de.spots and tyrants of the other Sicilian 
cities. He welcomed Timoleon with ojien arms, and 
afforded him a secure resting place until he was 
enabled to carry out his plans in other parts of Sicily. 
(Diod. 1. c.; Pint. L c.) It is certain that Andro¬ 
machus was not deprived of the chief power, when 
all the other tyrants were expelled by Timoleon, but 
was permitted to retain it undisturbed till his death. 
(Marcellin. Vit. Thucyd. § 27.) We hear, however, 
very little of Taurometiiuiii for some time after this. 
It is probable that it passed under the authority of 
Agathocles, who drove the historian Timaeus into 
exile; and some time after this it was subject to a 
domestic despot of the name of Tyndarion, who was 
contemporary with Hicetas of Syracuse and Pliintias 
of Agrigeiitum. (Diod. xxii. Exc. II. p. 495.) Tyn¬ 
darion was one of those who concurred in inviting 
Pyrrhus into Sicily (n.c. 278), and when that 
monarch landed with his army at Tauromenium, 
joined him with all his forces, and supported him in 
liis march upon Syracuse. (Diod. 1. c. pp. 495, 496.) 
A few years later wo find that Tauromenium had 
fallen into the power of Hieron of Syracuse, and was 
employed by him as a stronghold in the war against 
the Mamertines. {lb. p. 497.) It was also one of 
the cities which was left under his dominion by the 
treaty concluded with him by the Romans in b.c. 
263. (Diod. xxiii. p. 502.) This is doubtless the 
rea.son that its name is not again mentioned during 
the First Punic War. 

There is no doubt that Tauromouium continued 
to form a part of the kingdom of Syracuse till the 
death of Ilieron, and that it only passed under the 
government of Romo when the wliolo island of Sicily 
was reduced to a Roman province; but wo have 
scarcely any account of the part it took during the 
Second Punic War, though it would appear, from a 
hint in Appian (.Sic. 5), that it submitted toMarcel- 
lus on favourablo terms; and it is probable that it 
W!is on th.at occasion it obtained the peculiarly 
favoured position it enjoyed under the Roman domi¬ 
nion. For wo learn from Cicero that Tauromenium 
w;is one of the three cities iu Sicily which enjoyed 
the privileges of a “civitas foederata” or allied city, 
thus retaining a nominal independence, and was not 
even subject, like Messana, to the, obligation of fur¬ 
nishing ships of war when called upon. (Cic. Fen*, 
ii. 66, iii. 6, v. 19.) But the city sufl'ered severe 
calamities during the Servile War in Sicily, b.c. 
134—132, having fallen into the hands of the in¬ 
surgent slaves, who, on account of the great strength 
of ita position, made it one of their chief posts, and 
were able for a long time to defy the arms of the 
consul Rupilius. They hold out until they were 
reduced to the most foaiTul extremities by famine, 
when the citadel was at length betrayed into the 
hands of the consul by one of their leaders named 
Sarapion, and the whole of the survivors put to the 
sword. (Diod. xxxiv. Exc. Phot. p. 528; Oros. v. 9.) 
Tauromenium again bore a conspicuous part during 
the wars of Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, and, from ita 
strength as a fortress, was one of the principal points 
of the position which he took up in b.c. 36, for de¬ 
fence against Ostavian. It became the scene also of 
a sea-fight between a part of the fleet of Octavian, 
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commanded by the triumvir in person, and that of 
Pompeius, which terminated in the defeat and almost 
total destruction of the former. (Appian, B.C. v. 
103, 10.5, 106-in, 116; Dion Cass. xlix. 5.) 
In the settlement of Sicily after the defeat of Pompey, 
Tauromenium was one of the places selected by 
Augustus to receive a Roman colony, probably as a 
measure of precaution, on account of the strength 
of its situation, as we are told that he expelled the 
former inhabitants to make room for his new colonists. 
(Diod. xvi. 7.) Strabo speaks of it as one of the 
cities on the E. cojist of Sicily that was still sub¬ 
sisting in his time, though inferior in population 
both to Messana and Catana. (Strab. vi. pp. 267, 
268.) Both Pliny and Ptolemy assign it the rank 
of a “ colonia” (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol.iii. 4. § 9), 
and it seems to liave been one of the few cities of 
Sicily that continued under the Roman Empire to 
be a place of some consideration. Its territory was 
noted for the excellence of its wine (Plin. xiv. 6. 
a. 8), and produced also a kind of marble which 
seems to have been highly valued. (Athen. v. p. 
207.) Juvenal also speaks of the sea off its rocky 
coast as producing the choicest mullets. (Juv. v. 93.) 

The Itineraries place Tauromenium 32 miles 
from Messana, and the same distance from Catana. 
(Bin. Ant. p. 90; Tab. Pent.') It continued after 
the fall of tlie Roman Empire to be one of the more 
considerable towns of Sicily, and from the strength 
of its position was one of tlie last places that w'as 
retained by the Greek emperors; but it was taken 
by the Saracens in a. i>. 906 after a siege of two 
years, and totally destroyed, a calamity from which 
it has never more than partially recovered. The 
present towui of Taonntna is a very poor place, with 
about 3500 inhabitants; but it still occupies the 
ancient site, on a lofty hill which forms the luht 
projecting point of the mountain ridge that extends 
along the cojust from Cape Pelorus to this point. 
Tlio site of the town is about 900 feet abtwe the 
sea, while a very steep and almost isolated rock, 
crowned by a Saracen ca.stle, rises about 500 feet 
higher; this is undoubtedly the site of the ancient 
Arx or citadel, the inaccessible position of which 
is repeatedly alluded to by ancient writers. Portions 
of the ancient walls may be traced at intervals all 
round the brow of the hill, the whole of the buminit 
of which was evidently occupied by the ancient 
city. Numerous fragments of ancient buildings are 
scattered over its whole surface, including exten¬ 
sive reservoirs of water, sepulchres, tesselated pave¬ 
ments, &c., and the remains of a spacious edifice, 
commonly called a Naumachia, but the real destina¬ 
tion of which it is difficult to determine. But by 
far the most remarkable monument remaining at 
Taormina is the ancient theatre, which is one of 
the most celebrated ruins in Sicily, on account both 
of its remarkable preservation and of the surpassing 
beauty of its situation. It is built for the most 
part of brick, and is therefore probably of Roman 
date, though the plan and arrangement are in ac- 
conlance with those of Greek, rather than Roman, 
theatres; whence it is supposed that the present 
structure was rebuilt upon the foundations of an 
older theatre of the Greek period. The greater part of 
the seats have disappeared, but the wall which sur¬ 
rounded the whole cavea is preserved, and the jwo- 
sceninm with the back wall of the scena and its 
appendages, of which only traces remain in most 
ancient theatres, ai^e here preserved in singular in¬ 
tegrity, and contribute much to the picturesque 
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effect, as well as to the interest, of the min. From 
the fragments of architectural decorations still 
extant we learn that it was of the Corinthian order, 
and richly ornamented. In size it ranks next to 
the theatre of Syracuse, among those of Sicily. 
Some portions of a temple are also visible, convert^ 
into the church of S. Panci^azio, but the edifice is 
of small size and of little interest. The ruins at 
Taormina are described in detail by the Duke of 
Serra di Falco {Antichith della Siciliay vol. v. part 
iv.), as well as by most travellers in Sicily. (Swin¬ 
burne’s Travels^ vOl. ii. p. 380; Smyth’s Sicily, 
p. 129, &c.) [E. H. B.] 
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TAUROSCYTilAE (TavpoaKveai, Ptol. iii. 5. 
§ 25), called by Pliny Tauri Scythae (iv. 12. s. 26), 
a j>eople of European Sarmatia, composed of a mix¬ 
ture of Taurians and Scythians. They w’ere seated 
to the W. of the Jazygcs, and the district which 
they inhabited appears to have been called Tauro- 
Fcythia. (Cf. Strab. ap. Hudson, p. 87 ; Capit. M. 
Ant. 9 ; Procop. de Aed. iii. fin.) [T. H. D.] ^ 

TAURU'NUM (Tavpovvou), a strong fortre.s8 in 
Lower Pannonia, at the point where the Savus joins 
the Danubius, on the road from Sirmium to Singi- 
dunum. It was the station of a small fleet of the 
Danubius. (Plin. iii. 28; Ptol. ii. 16. § 4; It Ant 
pp. 131, 241; Tab. Pent-, Geogr. Rav. iv. 19, 
wlicre it is called Taurynum.) Its site is now 
occupied by the fortress of Semlin, opposite to 
Belgrade. [L. S.] 

TAURUS MONS (J» Tavpos), one of the great 
mountain ranges of Asia, the name of which is 
believed to be derived from the Aramaic Tur or 
Tura, i. e., a high mountain or Alp, and accordingly 
is in reality a common noun applied to all the high 
mountains of Asia. The name has even been trans¬ 
ferred to Europe, for the Taurian Chersonesus in 
Sarmatia and the Taurisci in the Norican Alps 
appear to owe their name to the same origin. We 
cannot wonder therefore when we find that Erato¬ 
sthenes (ap. Strab. xv. 689) and Strabo (ii. pp. 68, 
129, X. p. 490) apply the name to the whole range 
of mountains extending from the Mediterranean to 
the eastern ocean, although their connection is often 
broken. This extent of mountains is, according to 
Strabo’s calculation (xi. p. 490), 45,000 stadia in 
length, and 3000 in breadth. But in the narrower 
and common acceptation Blount Taurus is the 
range of mountains in Asia Minor which begins at 
Cape Sacrum or Chelidonium on the coast of Lycia, 
which for this reason is culled by Mela (i. 1,5) and 
Pliny (v. 28) Promontorium Tauri. It was, how¬ 
ever, well known to the ancients that this promontory 
was not the real commencement, but that in fact the 
range extended to the south-western extremity of Asia 
Minor. (Strab. ii. p. 129, xi. p. 620, xiv. pp. 651, 
666.) This range rises in the W. as a lofty and 
precipitous mountain, and runs without any inter¬ 
ruptions, first in a northern direction between Lycia 
and Pamphylia, then in an eastern direction through 
Pisidia and Isauria as far as the frontiers of Cilicia 
and Lycaonia. There it separates into two main 
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branches. The one proceeds north-eastward under 
the name of Antitaurus ('Avriravpos), and surpasses 
the other in height. It runs through Cappadocia, 
where it forms Mount Argaeus (’Ap^atos), and 
Armenia, where it is called Mons Capotes, and 
through the Montes Mosohici it is connected with the 
Caucasus, while a more southerly branch, under the 
names of Abus and Macis or Massis, runs through 
Armenia towards the Caspian sea. The second 
branch, which separates itself on the frontiers of 
Cilicia and Lycaonia, retains the name of Taurus, 
and proceeds from Cilicia, where it forms the Portae 
Ciliciae, and sends forth Mons Amanus in a southern 
direction, while the main branch proceeds through 
Capi>adocia. After being broken through by the 
Euphrates, it again sends forth a southern branch 
under the name of Mons Maaius. The name Taurus 
ceases in the neighbourhood of Lake Arsissa, the 
mountains further east having other names, such as 
Niphates, Zagrus, &,c. Most parts of Mount Taurus, 
which still bears its ancient name, were well wooded, 
and furnished abundance of timber to the maritime 
citie.s on the south coast of Asia Minor. [L. S.j 
TAURUS PALUS, an etang on the coa.st of 
Narbonensis, west of the delta of the Rhone. It is 
named in the verses of Avienus, quoted in the 
article Fkcyi Juqum; atid to the versos there 
cited may be added the following verse;— 

“ Taurum paludem namque gentici (gentili) vo- 
cant.” 

But I. Vossius in his edition of Mela (ii. 5, note) 
writes the verses of Avienus thus:— 

“In usque Taphrum pertinet, 

Taphron paludem namque gentili vocant;” 

an alteration or corruption which D’Anville justly 
condemns, for the Hang is still named Taur^ or 
vulgarly Tau. [G. L.] 

TAXGAE'TIUM (Ta^yalriov), a place assigned 
by Ptolemy (ii. 12. § 5) to Rhaetia, but which more 
properly belonged to Vindelicia, was situated on the 
northern shore of the Lacus Briganti ms, and-pro¬ 
bably on the site of the modern Lindau. [L. S.J 
TA'XILA (Td^iAo, Arrian, .4 worA v. 8; To^/aAa, 
Ptol. vii. 1. § 45), a place of great importance in 
the Tipper Panjdb, between the Indus and Hydasj^es, 
which was visited by Alexander the Great. It is 
said to have been ruled at that time by a chief 
named Taxiles, who behaved in a friendly manner 
to the Grecian king. The country around was said 
to be very fertile, and more abundant than even Egypt 
(Strab. XV. pp. 698—714). There can be little 
doubt that it is represented by the vast niins of 
Manikyala, which has in modern times been the 
scene of some very remai kable researches (Elphin- 
stone, Cabul, p. 79; Burnes, I'ravele, i. p. 65, ii. 
p. 470.) The famous Topes of Manikyala, which 
were examined by General Ventura and others 
(Asiatic Res. xvii. p. 563), lie to the eastward of 
Rawil-pindi. Wilson considers Taxila to be the 
same as the Takhsasila of the Hindus (Ariatia, 

p. 196 ). [yo 

TAY'GETUS. [Laconia, pp. 108, 109.] 
TAZUS (Taf^y, Ptol. iii. 6. § 6). 1. A town in 

the SE. part of the Chersonesus Taurica. 

2. A town of Asiatic Sarmatia, on the N. coast of 
the Pontus Euxinus. (Ptol. v. 9. § 9.) [T. H. D.] 

TEA'NUM (T^ttFOF: Eth. Teanensis; CwUaU% 
sometimes also called Teanum Apui.um (Cic. pro 
eluent 9; *'AirouAov, Strab. : Eth. Teanenses 

Apuli), to distinguish it from the Campanian city of the. 
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same name, was a city of Apulia, situated on the ripht 
bank of the river Frento (^Fortore)^ about 12 miles 
from its mouth. It appears to have been one of the 
most considerable cities of Apulia before its conquest 
by the Romans; but its name is firht mentioned in 
B. c. 318, when, in conjunction with Canusium, it 
submitted to the Roman consuls M. Foslius Flacci- 
natoraud L. Plautius Venno. (Liv. ix. 20.) It is 
again noticed duiing the Second Punic War, when it 
was selected by the dictator M. Junius Pera as the 
place of his winter-quarters in Apulia. (Id. xxiii. 
24.) Cicero incidetitully notices it as a municipal 
town, at the distance of 18 miles from Larinum 
(Cic. pro eluent. 9), and its name i.s found in all 
the geographers among the municipal towns of Apu¬ 
lia. (Strab. vi. p. 285; Mel. ii. 4. § 6; Plin. iii. 
11.8. 16; Ptol. iii. 1. § 72.) Its municipal rank 
is confirmed also by an insenption, as well as by tlio 
Liber Coloniarum, and it is clear that it never at¬ 
tained the rank of a colony. (Orell. Inscr. 140; 
JAb. Col. p. 210.) Its ruins still exist at a place 
called Civitate, near the remains of a Roman bridge 
(now called the Ponte di Civitnie\ over the Fortore^ 
by wliich the ancient mad from Larinum to Luceria 
crossed that river. The distance from the bite of 
Larinum agrees with that stated by Cicero of 18 
miles (the Tabula erroneously gives ouly 12), and : 
tlie discovery of inscriptions on the spot leaves no 
doubt of the identification. Considerable remains of 
the walla are still extant, as well as fragments of 
other buildings. From these, as well as from an in¬ 
scription in which we find mention of the “ Ordo 
splendidissitjms Civitatis Theanensium,” it eoems 
probable that it continued to be a flourishing town 
under the Roman Empire. The period of its final 
decay is uncertain, but it retained its episcopal see 
down to modern times. (Holsten. Not. ad Chiver. 
p. 279; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 291; Mommsen,//wcr. 
A’. N. p. 271.) 

Strabo speaks of Tcanum as situated at some 
distance inland from a lake, tlie name of which ho 
does not mention, but which is clearly the Lacus 
Pantanus of Pliny, now called the Lapo di Lesina. 
From an inscription found on its banks it ap^iears 
that this was comprised witliin the territory of Tea- 
nurn, which thus extended down to the sea (Koina- 
nelli, 1. c.), though about 12 miles distant from the 
coa.st. 

Several Italian topographers have assumed the 
existence of a city in Apulia of the name of Tente, 
distinct from Teanum (Giovena/zi, Sito di Avtja, 
p. 13; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 286); but there seems , 
no doubt that the two names are only difterent forms 
of the same, and that the Teates Apuli of Livy 
(ix. 20) are in reality the people of Teanum. It is 
true that that writer mentions them as if they were 
distinct from the Teanejises whom he had mentioned 
just before; but it is probable that this arises merely 
from his having followed different annalists, and that 
both statements refer in fact to the same people, and 
are a repetition of the same occurrence. (Mommsen,. 
Unter~ftal. Dialekt p. 301.) In like manner the 1 
Teate mentioned in the Liber Coloniarum (p. 261) I 
is evidently the same place called in an earlier part 
of the same document (p. 210) Teanum. [E, H. B.] 

TEA'NUM (Tiavovx Kih. Teanensis: Teano)^ 
sometimes call^ for distinction’s sake Teanum 
SiDiciKUM (Liv. xxii. 57; Cic. ad Att. viii. 11; 
Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; T4aroy JStSiKiroy, Strab, v. p. 
237), an important city of Campania, situated in 
the interior of that province, on tlie Via Latina, 
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between Cales and Casinum. (Strab. v. p. 237.)- 
It was therefore the frontier city of Campania, as 
that term was understood under the Roman Em¬ 
pire; but originally Teanum was not reckoned a 
Campanian city .at all, but was the capital of the 
small independent tribe of the Sidicini. [Sidicini.] 
It w’as indeed the only place of importance that they 
possessed, so that Livy in more than one instance 
alludes to it, wliere he is speaking of that people, 
merely as “ tlieir city,” without mentioning its name 
(Liv. viii. 2, 17). Hence its history Iwfore the 
Roman conquest is identical witli that of the people, 
which will be found in the article Sidicini. The 
first mention of Teanum after the Roman conque.st, 
is in B.c. 216,. immediately after tlie battle of 
Cannae, when Marccllus sent forward a legion from 
Rome thither, evidently with the view of securing 
the line of the Via Latina. (Liv. xxii. 57.) A few 
years later, b.c. 211, it was selected as a place of 
confinement for a part of tlie senators of Capua, 
while they were awaiting their sentence from Romo; 
but the consul Fulvius, contrary to the opinion of his 
colleague App. Claudius, caused them all to be put 
to death without waiting for the decree of the senate, 
(Liv. xxvi. 15.) From this time Teanum became 
an ordinary municipal town ; it is incidentally men¬ 
tioned as such on several occasions, and its position 
on the Via Latina doubtless contributed to its pros¬ 
perity. A gross outrage offered to one of its muni¬ 
cipal magistrates by the Roman consul, was noticed 
in one of the orations of C. Gracchus (ap. A. Gell. 
X. 3), and we learn from Cicero that it was in his 
time a flourishing and populous town. (Cic. de Leg, 
Agr. ii. 31, 35, ad. Att. viii. 11, d.) Its name 
rejicatedly occurs in the Social War and the con¬ 
test between Sulla and Mnriiis (Applan, B. C. i. 45, 
8.5); and at a later period it was the place where 
the commanders of the legions in Italy held a kind 
of congress, with a view to bring about a reconcili¬ 
ation between Octavian and L. Antonins (/&. v. 20). 
It W’as one of the cities whose tcrritoiy the tribune 
Rullus proposed by his law to divide amung the Ro¬ 
man people (Cic. 1. c.); but this misfortune was 
averted. It subsequently, however, received a colony 
under Augustus {Lib. Col. p. 238; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9), 
and seems to have retained its colonial rank under the 
Empire. (Mommsen, Jnscr. R. N. 3989, 3999.) 
Strabo tells us that it was the largest and most 
populous town on the Via Latina, and the iiicst 
consideral)lo of the inland cities of Campania after 
Capua. (Strab. v. pp. 237, 248.) Inscriptions and 
existing remains confirm this account of its impor¬ 
tance, but we hear little more of it under the Roman 
Empire. The Itineraries place it 16 miles from Ca- 
siimm, and 18 from Venafruin: a cross road also 
struck off from Teanum to Allifae, Telesia, and Be- 
neventum. {Itin. Ant. pp. 121, 304; Tab. Peut.') 
Another branch also communicated with Suessa 
and Minturnae. 

Teanum was not more than 5 miles from Calcs : 
the point where the territories of the two cities 
joined was marked by two shrines or aediculae of 
Fortune, mentioned by Strabo, under the name of 
al Svo Tvxai (v. p. 249). 

Tcanum appears to have declined during the 
middle ages, and the moden city of Ttano is a poor 
place, with only about 4000 inhabitants, though re¬ 
taining its episcopal see. Many ruins of the ancient 
city are visible, though none of them of any great 
interest. They are situated below the modem city, 
which stands on a hill, and considerably nearer to 
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Cahi (Cales). The most important are those of an 
amphitheatre and a theatre, situated near the Via 
Latina ; but numerous remains of other buildinps 
are found scattered over a considerable space, though 
for the most part in imperfect preservation. They 
are all constructed of brick, and in tlie reticulated 
style, and may therefore probably be all referred to 
the period of the Roman Empire. Numerous in¬ 
scriptions have also been found, as well as coins, 
vases, intaglios, &c., all tending to confirm the ac¬ 
count given by Strabo of its ancient prosperity. 
(Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 456 ; Hoarc’s Class. Tour^ 
vol. i. pp. 249—264; Mommsen,/wicr. pp. 
208, 209). 

At a short distance from Tenno are some mineral 
springs, now called Le CaldarelUy which are evi¬ 
dently the same with the “ aquae acidulae/’ men¬ 
tioned both by Pliny and Vitruvius as existing near 
Teanum. (Plin. xxxi. 2. s. 5; Vitruv. viii. 3. § 17.) 
The reniaiiis of some ancient buildings, called II 
Bagno Nuovo, are still visible on the spot, [E. H. B.] 
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TEARIJULIENSES, the inhabitantsofatown of 
the Ilercaones in Hispania Tarraconensis (Plin. iii. 
3. § 4). It is called by Ptolemy Ttapiov\ia, and 
is ])robably the modern Traygtiera, [T. H. D.] 
TEAKUS (Plin. iv. 11. s. 18; Tfapos, Herod, iv. 
90), now Teare, Deara^ or Dei'e. a river in the SE. 
of Tlirace, flowing in a SW, direction, until it joins 
the Contadesdos, their united waters falling into the 
Agrianes, one of the principal eastern tributaries of 
the Ilebrus. Herodotus (1. c.) states that the 
sources of the Tearus are equidistant from Heraeum 
on the Propontis and Apollonia on the Euxine; that 
they are ihirty-eiglit in number; and that, though 
they all issue from the same rock, some of them are 
cold, others warm. Their waters had the reputation, 
among the neighbouring people, of being pre-eminently 
medicinal, especially in cases of itch or mange 
^\f/(vpr}). On his march towards the Danube, Da¬ 
rius halted his army for three days at the sources of 
the Tearus, and erected a pillar there, with an in- 
Bcription commemorative of their virtues, and of his 
own. [J. R.] 

TEA'TE (Tfarea, Strah. Ptol.: Eth. Teatinus: 
Chieti), the chief city of the Mairucini, was situated 
on a hill about 3 miles from the river Atemus, and 
8 from the Adriatic. All the ancient geographers 
concur in representing it as the metropolis or capital 
city of the tribe (Strab. v. p. 241; Plin. iii. 12. 
8. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 60); and Silius Italicus re¬ 
peatedly notices it with the epithets “great” and 
“illustrious” (“magnum Teate,” Sil. Ital. viii. 
520; Clarum Teate, Id. xvii. 453); but, notwith¬ 
standing this, we find no mention of it in his¬ 
tory. Inscriptions, however, as well as existing 
remains, concur in proving it to have been a 
flourishing and important town under the Roman 
dominion. It was apparently the only municipal 
town in the land of the Marrucini, and hence the 
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limits of its municipal district seem to have coincided 
with those of that people. We learn from the Liber 
Coloniarum that it received a body of colonists 
under Augustus, but it did not bear the title of a 
colony, and is uniformly styled in inscriptions a 
municipium. (Lt6. Colon, p. 258; Orel). Jnscr. 
2175, 3853 ; Mommsen, Inscr. R. N. pp. 278, 
279.) It derived additional splendour in the early 
days of the Empire from being the native place of 
Asinius Pollio, the celebrated statesman and orator; 
indeed the whole family of the Asinii seem to have 
derived their origin from Teate. Herius Asinius 
was the leader of the Marrucini in the Social War, 
and a brother of the orator is called by Catullus 
“ Marrueine Asini.” (Liv. Fpit. Ixxiii. ; Catull. 
12. 1.) The family of tlie Vettii also, to which 
belonged the Vettius Marccllus mentioned by Pliny 
(ii. 63. 8. 8.5), appears to have belonged to Teate. 
(Mwmnsen, /. c. 5311.) 

The Itineraries place Teate on the Via Valeria, 
though from the position of the town, on a hill to 
the right of the valley of the Atcnius, the road 
must have made a considerable dttour in order to 
reach it. (//f«. Ant. p. 310; Tab. Pent.') Its name 
is al.so noticed by P. Diaconus (ii, 20), and there 
seems no doubt that it continued throughout the 
middle ages to be a place of importance, and the 
capital of the surrounding district. Chleti is still 
one of the most considerable cities in this part of 
Italy, with above 14,000 inhabitants, and is the 
sec of an arclibishop. Still existing remains prove 
that the ancient city occupied the same site as the 
modern Chieti, on a long ridge of hill stretching 
from N. to S., though it must have been con¬ 
siderably more extensive. Of these tlie most im¬ 
portant are the ruins of a theatre, which must 
have been of largo size ; tliose of a large edifice 
supposed to liavo been a reservoir for water, and 
two temples, now converted into churches. One of 
these, now the church of S. Paolo, and considered, 
but without any authority, as a temple of Hercules, 
was erected by the Vettius Marcellu.s ."bove noticed; 
the other, from the name of Sta Maria del TrU 
caglio which it bears, has been conjectured to have 
been dedicated to Diana Trivia. All these edifices, 
from the style of their construction, belong to tlie 
e.arly period of the Roman Empire. Besides these, 
numerous mosaics and other works of art have been 
di.scovered on the site, which attest the flourishing 
condition of Teate during the first two centuries 
of the Christian era. (Romanelli, vol. iii. pp. 104 
—109; Craven, Abruzzi, vol. ii. pp. 8,9.) [E.H.B.J 



TEBENDA (T4€epba), a town in the interior of 
Pontus Galaticus (Ptol. v. 6. § 9), is no doubt the 
same os the Tebenna mentioned by Anna Comnena 
(p. 364, B.) as situated in the vicinity of Tra- 
pezus. [L. S.] 

TECEXIA (T€/f€A/a), a town placed by Ptolemy 
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(ii. 11. § 27) in the north of Germany, perhaps in 
the country of the Chauci, on the left bank of the 
VisurgU (ITeecr). Its site must probably be 
looked for near or at the village of Zetel^ about 3 
miles from the western bank of the Weaer. (Reichard, 
Germanien^ p* 245.) [L. S.] 

TECMON (TfK/jMv: Eth. TcK/At^pios'), a city of 
Molossis in Epeirus, incorrectly called by Stephanus 
B. a city of Thesprotia, taken by L. Anicius, the 
Roman commander, in b. c. 167. Leake supposes 
that Guridnista, near Kurendo, about 20 miles to 
the \V. of Jodnnina, may have been the site of Tec- 
mon or Horreuin, which Livy mentions in connection 
with Tecmon. (Liv. xlv. 26; Steph. B. a, v .; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 83.) 

TECTOSACES (TeKrdaaK^s, Ptol. vi. 14. § 9), 
a people of Scytliia within Irnaus. [T. H. D.] 
TECTOSAGES. [Volcae.] 

TECTOSAGES, TEGTOSAGAE, or TECTO- 
SAGl (T«»cT(}tra 7 «s, TeicTocrdyai), one of the three 
grout tribes of the Celts or Gallograeci in Asia 
Minor, of which they occupied the central parts. 
For particulars about their history, see Gai.atia. 
Tliese Tectosages were probably tlie same tribe as 
the one mentioned by Polybius under the names of 
Aogosages or Rigoaages. (Polyb. v. 33, 77, 78, 
111.) [US.] 

TKCUM. [Tiuins.] 

TEDA'NIUS (TrjSdptoi), a small river of Illy- 
ricum (Ptol. ii. 16. § 3), on tlio frontier of the 
district called lapydia (EUn. ill. 25), is in all pro¬ 
bability the modern Zermanja. [L. S.] 

TE'GEA (T« 7 ^a, Steph. B. a. v.), a town of Crete, 
which, according to legend, was founded by Aga¬ 
memnon. (Veil. Pat. i. 1.) The coins which Seslini 
and Pellerin attributed to the Cretan Tegea have 
been restored by Ecklicl (vol. ii, p. 321) to the 
Arcadian city of that name. [E. B. J.] 

TE'GEA (T« 7 ^a, Ion. Ttyirj: Eth, TeytdrTjf, 
Tegeiita), oneof the most ancient and powerful towns 
of Arcadia, situated in the SE. of the country. Its 
territory, called Tkgeatis (T€ 7 €aTis), was bounded 
by CyimrU and Argolis on the E., from w’hich it 
was separated by Mt. Parthenium, by Laconia on 
the S., by the Arcadian district of Maenulia on the 
W., and by the territory of Mantineia on the N. 
Tlie Tegeatae are said to have derived their name 
from Togeates, a son of Lycaon, and to have dwelt 
originally in eight, afterwards nine, dcini or town- 
ship.s, the inhabitants of which were incorporated 
by Aleus in the city of Tegea, of which this hero 
was the reputed founder. The names of these nine 
townships, which are preserved by Pausanias, are; 
Gareatae (FoptaToi), Phylaceia (4>t»Aa/c<ry), Cary^ 
afae (Kopuarai), Corytheia (Kopu0«<s), Potachidae 
(nfc'ToxlSoj), Oe&tae (Olarai), ManihyreU (Mai'- 
Bvptii), Echeuetheia (’Exeo^flets), to which Aphei- 
dantea (*A<f)«iSaPTes) was added as the ninth in the 
reign of king Apheidas. (Paus. viii. 3. § 4, viii. 45. 
§ 1; Strab. viii. p. 337.) The Tegeatae were early 
divided into 4 tribes (<^vAaI), called respectively 
ClareOtia (KAapewrt}, in inscriptions Kpaptc^is), 
llippothoitia {'lirwodoins), Apol’onedtia (AwoAAw- 
vfaTir), and Athanedtis (*Atfav€aTis), to each of 
which belonged a certain number of metoeci (juc- 
roiKot) or resident aliens. (Paus. viii. 53. § 6; 
Biickh, Corp, Jnacr, no. 1513.) 

Tegea.is mentioned in the Iliad (ii. 607), and 
was probably the most celebrated (f all the Arca¬ 
dian towns in the earliest times. This appears from 
its heroic renowD) since its king Echemus is said 
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to have slain Hyllus, the son of Hercules, in single 
combat. (Herod, ix. 26; Paus. viii. 45. § 3.) The 
Tegeatae offered a long-continued and success¬ 
ful resistance to the Spartans, when the latter at¬ 
tempted to extend their dominion over Arcadia. 
In one of the wars between the two people, Chari- 
laus or Charillus, king of Sparta, deceived by an 
oracle which appeared to promise victory to the 
Spartans, invaded Tegeatis, and was not only de¬ 
feated, but was taken prisoner with all his men who 
had survived the battle. (Herod, i. 66; Paus. iii. 
7. § 3, viii. 5. § 9, viii. 45. § 3, 47. § 2, 48. 
§ 4.) More than two centuries afterwards, in 
the reign of Loon and Agesicles, the Spartans 
again fought unsuccessfully against the Tegeatae; 
but in the following generation, in the time of their 
king Anaxandrides, the Spartans, having obtained 
pos-session of the bones of Orestes in accordance 
with an oracle, defeated the Tegeatae and compelled 
them to acknowledge the supremacy of Sparta, about 
B. c. 560. (Herod, i. 65, 67, seq.; Paus. iii. 3. § 
5, seq.) Tegea, however, still retained its inde¬ 
pendence, though its military force was at the dis- 
iMjsal of Sparta; and in the Persian War it appears 
as the second military power in the Peloponnesus, 
having the place of honour on the loft wing of the 
allied army. Five hundred of the Tegeatae fought 
at Thermopylae, and 3000 at the battle of Plataea, 
half of their force consisting of hoplites and half of 
light-armed trobps. (Herod, vii. 202, ix. 26, seq., 
61.) As it was not usual to send the whole force 
of a slate upon a distant march, we may probably 
estimate, with Clinton, the force of the Tegeatae on 
this occasion as not more than three-fourths of their 
whole number. This would give 4000 for the mili¬ 
tary population of Tegea, and about 17,400 for the 
whole free population. (Clinton, E, U, vol, ii. p.417.) 

Soon after the battle of Plataea, the Tegeatae 
were again at war with the Spartans, of the causes 
of which, however, we have no information. We 
only know that the Tegeatae fought twice against 
the Spartans between b. o. 479 and 464, and were 
each time defeated; first in conjunction with the 
Argives, and a second time together with the other 
Arcadians, except the Mantineians at Dipaea, in 
the Maenalian district. (Herod, ix. 37; Pans. iii. 
11. § 7.) About this time, and also at a subse¬ 
quent period, Tegea, and especially the temple of 
Athena Alea in the city, was a frequent place of 
refuge for persons who had rendered themselves ob¬ 
noxious to the Spartan government. Hither fled 
the seer Hegesistratus (Herod, ix. 37) and the kings 
Lootyebides, and Pausanias, son of Pleistoanax. 
(Herod, vi. 72; Xen. Uell iii. 5. § 25; Paus. iii. 
5. § 6.) 

In the Peloponnesian War the Tegeatae worn the 
firm allies of the Spartans, to whoim they remained 
faithful both on account of their possessing an aristo- 
cratical constitution, and from their jealousy of th# 
neighbouring deinocratical city of Mantineia, with 
which they were frequently at war. [For details 
see Mantineia.] Thus the Tegeatae not only re¬ 
fused to join the Argives in the alliance formed 
against Sparta in b. c. 421, but they accompanied 
the Lacedaemonians in their expedition against 
Argos in 418. (Thuc. v. 32, 57.) They also 
fought on the side of the Spartans in the Corinthian 
War, 394. (Xen. Hell iv, 2. § 13.) After the 
battle of Leuctra, however (371), the Spartan party 
in Tegea was expelled, and the city joined the other 
Arcadian towns in the foundation of Megalopolis and 
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in the formation of the Arcadian confederacy. (Xen. 
Hell, vi. 5. § 6, seq.) When Mantineia a few years 
afterwards quarrelled with the supreme Arcadian 
government, and formed an alliance with its old 
enemy Sparta, Tegea remained faithful to the new 
confederacy, and fought under Epaminondas against 
the Spartans at the great battle of Mantineia, 362. 
(Xen. Hell. vii. 4. § 36, seq., vii. 5. § 5, seq.) 

Tegea at a later period joined the Aetolian League, 
but soon after the accession of Cleoinenes III. to the 
Spartiin throne it formed an alliance with Sparta, 
together with Mantineia and Orchoinenus. It thus 
became involved in hostilities with the Achaeans, 
and in the war w'hich followed, called the Cleomenic 
War, it was taken by Antigonus Doson, the ally of 
the Achaeans, and annexed to the Achaean League, 
B. c. 222. (Pol. ii. 46, 54, seq.) In 218 Tegea 
was attacked by Lycurgus, the tyrant of Sparta, 
who obtained possession of the whole city with the 
exception of the acropolis. It subsequently fell 
into the hands of Machanidas, but was recovered 
by the Achaeans after the defeat of the latter 
tyrant, who was skin in battle by Philopoeinen. 
(Pol. V. 17, xi. 18.) In the time of Strabo 
Tegea wa.s the only one of the Arcadian towns 
which continued to be inhabited (Strub. viii. p. 388), 
and it was still a place of importance in the time of 
Pausanias, who has given us a minute account of 
its public buildings. (Pans. viii. 45—48, 53.) 
Tegea was entirely destroyed by Alaric towards the 
end of the 4th century after Christ. (Claud. B. 
Get. 576; comp. Zosiin. v. 6.) 

The territory of Tegea formed the southern part 
of the plain of TripoUtzn, of which a description 
and a map are given under M.vjsTinkia. Tegea 
wa.s about 10 miles S. of the latter city, in a 
direct line, and about 3 nii]e.s SK. of the modern 
town of Tripolitzd. Being situated in the lowest 
part of tlie plain, it was exposed to inundations 
caused by the waters flowing down from the sur¬ 
rounding mountains; and in the course of ages 
the soil has been con.siderably raised by the depo¬ 
sitions brought down by the waters. Hence there 
are scarcely any remains of the city visible, and its 
size can only be conjectured from the broken pieces 
of stone and other fragments scattered on the plain, 
and from the foundations of walls and buildings 
discovered by the peasants in working in the fields. 
It apjjears, however, that the ancient city extended 
from the hill of Aio Sostis {St. Saviour') on the N., 
over the hamlets Ibrahim-Kffeiuli and J^ako-Epis- 
at least as far as Akhuria and PUili, This 
would make the city at least 4 miles in circum¬ 
ference. The princi|jal remains are at Piali. Near 
the principal church of this village Leake found the 
foundations of an ancient building, of fine squared 
stones, among which were two pieces of some largo 
columns of marble; and there can be little doubt that 
these are the remains of the ancient temple of Athena 
Alea This temple was said to have been originally 
built by Aleus, the founder of Tegea; it was burnt 
down in b. c. 394, and the new building, which was 
erected by Scopas, is said by Pausanias to have been 
the largest and most magnificent temple in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus (Paus. viii.45. § 4, seq.; for details see IHct. 
of Biogr, art. Scopas.) Pausanias entered the city 
through the'gate leading to Palluntium, consequently 
the south-western gate, which must have been near 
PidlL He begins his description with the temple 
of Athena Alea, and then goes acro.ss the great 
hgora to the theatre, the remains of which Ross 
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traces in the ancient foundations of the ruined 
church of Pako-Episicopi. Perhaps this theatre 
was the splendid marble one built by Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes in b.c. 175. (Liv. xli. 20.) Pausanias 
ends his description with the mention of a height 
(xevp/ov 6\p7j\6yf viii. 63. § 9), probably the hill 
Aio Sostis in the N. of the town, and apparently the 
same as that which Pausanias elsewhere calls the 
Watch-Hill {\6<po5 <^u\aKTpiSf viii. 48. § 4), and 
Polybius the acropolis (dwpa, v. 17). None of the 
other public buildings of Tegea mentioned by Pau- 
saiiias can be identified with certainty; but there 
can be no doubt if excavations were made on its 
site many interesting remains would be discovered, 
since the deep alluvial soil is favourable to their 
pre.servation. 

The territory of Tegea N. of the city, towards 
Mantineia, is a plain of considerable size, and is 
usually called the Tegcatic plain (TeyeariKhv 
vibLov). There was a smaller plain, separated 
from the former by a low range of mountains S. of 
Tripolitzd^ aiid lying between Tegea and Palkntium: 
it was called the Munlhyric plain (}lio.vBvpiK}>v rr^-. 
Siov), from Manthyrea, one of the ancient demi 
of Tegea, the ruins of which are situated SW. of 
Tegea, on a slope of Mt. Boreium. (Paus. viii. 44, 

§ 7, comp. viii. 45. § 1, 47. § 1; Steph. B. a. v. 
Mavdvpea.) The remainder of the Tegcatis on the 
E. and S. is occupied by the mountains separating 
it from Argolis and Sparta respectively, with the 
exception of a small plain running eastward fix)m 
the Tegeatic plain to the foot of Mt. Parthenium, 
and probably culled the Corythic plain, from Cory- 
theis, one of the ancient demi of Tegea, which was 
situated in this plain. (Paus. viii. 45. § 1, 54. 
§4.) 

The plain of Tegea having no natural outlet for 
its waters is dj*ained by natural chasms through the 
limestone mountains, called katavdthra. Of these 
the two most imjwrtant are at the modern village of 
Persovd and at the marsh of Tahl. The former is 
.situated iu the Corythic plain above mentioned, at 
the foot of Mt. Partlienium, and tho latter is the 
marsh in the Manlhyric plain, SW, of Tegea. The 
chief river in the district is now called tho Saranta- 
potavios, which is undoubtedly the Alpheius of Pau¬ 
sanias (viii. 54. § 1, seq.). The Alpheius rose on 
the frontiers of Tegea and Sparta, at a place called 
PiiYLACE near Krya Vrysis), one of the 

ancient demi of Tegea, and, as we may infer from 
its name, a fortified watch-tower for the protection 
of the pass. A little beyond Phylace the Alplieius 
receives a stream composed of several mountain 
torrents at a place named Symbola (l,vp€o\a) ; 
but upon entering the plain of Tegea its course 
was ditferent in ancient times. It now fiows in a 
north-easterly direction through the plain, receives 
the river of Bkuliand (the ancient Garates, rapd- 
rrjSf Ihius. viii. 54. § 4), flows through the Cory¬ 
thic plain, and enters tlie katavithra at Persovd. 
Pausanias, on the other hand, says (viii. 54. § 2) 
that the Alpheius descends into the earth in the 
Tegeatic plain, reappears near Asea (SW. of Tegea), 
where, after joining the Eurotas, it sinks a second 
time into the earth, and again appears at Asea. 
Hence it would seem that the Alpheius anciently 
flowed in a north-westerly direction, and entered the 
katavdthru at the marsh of in the Slanthyrio 
plain. There is a tradition among the peasants that 
the course of the river was changed by a Turk, who 
acquired property in the neigbbourho(^, because the 
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katHT^thro at the Taki did not absorb quickly 
enough the waters of the mansh. Tlie Garates 
therefore anciently flowed into the katavdthra at 
Persovd without having any connection with the 
Alpheius. It probably derived its name from Garea 
or Gareae, one of tlie ancient deini of Tegea, which 
may have been situated at the village of Dhuliand, 
(Ross, Pehyponnes, p. 70, bcq.; Leake, Peloponne- 
siacUy p. 112, seq.) 

There were five roads leading from Tegea. One 
led due N. across the Tegeatic plain to Mantineia. 
[Mantinkia.] a second led due S. by the valley 
of the Alpheius to Sparta, following the same route 
as the present road from Tripolitzd to Mistrd, 
A third led west to Pallantium. It first passed by 
the small mountain Cresium (Kp-fjo-ioy), and then 
ran across the Manthyric plain along the side of 
the TaU: Mount Cresium is probably the small 
isolated hill on which the modern village of Vund 
stands, and not the high mountain at the end of 
the plain, according to the French map. Upon 
reaching the Ckoma road divided into 

two, one road leading direct to Pallantium, and 
the other SW. to Megalopolis through Asea. (Paus. 
viii. 44. § 1, seq.; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. § 9, al M 
rh UaWdvTioP <f)4povarat iroXot.) This choma 
separated the territories of Pallantium and Tegea, 
and extended as far south as Mount Boreium 
(Arduori), where it touched the territory of Megalo¬ 
polis. There are still remains of this choma running 
NE. to SW. by the side of the marsh of TakL These 
remains consist of large blocks of stone, and must 
be regarded as the foundations of the cAomo, which 
rnnnot have been a chatissSe or causeway, as the 
French geographers call it, since always sig¬ 

nifies in Greek writers an artificial heap of earth, a 
tumulus, mound, or dyke. (Ross, p, .59.) A fourth 
road led SE. from Tegea, by the sources of the 
Garatos to Thyreatis. (Paus. viii. .54. § 4.) A 
fifth road led NK. to Hysiae and Argos, across 
the Corythic plain, and then across Mt. Parthe- 
nium, where was a temple of Pan, erected on 
the spot at which the god appeared to the cou¬ 
rier Pheidippides. This road was practicable for 
carri.^ges, and was much frequented. (Paus. viii. 
54. § 5, seq.; Herod, vi. 105, 106; Diet of Biogr. 
art. PHKiDirriDKS.) (Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 88, 
seq., vol. ii. p. 333, Peloponnesiaca^ pp. 112, seq,, 
369 ; Ross, Pelopormes, p. 66, seq.; Curtins, Pek)^ 
poiinesos, vol. i. p. 247, seq.; Koncr, Com. de Ktbns 
Tegeatarum, Berol. 1843.) 

The Roman poets use the adjective Teg^eus or 
Tegeaeus as equivalent to Arcailian: thus it is 
given as an epithet to Pan (Virg. Georg, i. 18), Cal- 
listo, daughter of Lycaon (Ov. Ar. Am. ii. 55, 
Pazt. ii. 167), Atalantu (Ov. Jfek viii. 317, 380), 
Carinenta (Ov. Past. i. 627), and Mercury (Stat. 
Silv. i. 64) 
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TEGIA'NUM (Ftk. Tegianensis: Piano'), a mu¬ 
nicipal town of Lucania, situated in the interior of 
that country, on the left bank of the river Tanager. 
Its name is found only in a corrupt form in Pliny, 
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who enumerates the Tergilani among the “ popnli ** 
in the interior of Lucania (Plin. iii. 11. s. 15); but 
the Liber Coloniarum mentions the “ Praefectura 
Tegenensis” among the Praefecturae of Lucania 
{Lib. Col. p. 209), and the correct form of the 
name is preserved by inscriptions. From the same 
source we learn that it was a town of municipal rank, 
while the discovery of them in the neiglibourhood of 
Piano leaves no doubt that that place represents the 
ancient Tegianum. (Romanelli, vol. i. p. 415; 
Mommsen, Itiscr. E. N. pp. 18, 19.) The modern 
city of Piano is a considerable place situated on a 
hill about 4 miles west of La Sala, and gives the 
name of Valle di Piano to the whole of the exten¬ 
sive upland valley which is travei’sed by the river Ta~ 
nagro in the upper part of its course. Some re¬ 
mains of the ancient city are s^till visible in the plain 
at the foot of the hill (Romanelli, 1. c.). [E. H. B.] 

TEGLPCiUM {Itin. Ant. p. 223), Tkoulicium 
{Tab. Pent), and Teoumtia (Geogr. Rav. iv. 7), a 
place in Moe.sia Inferior, on the road between Can- 
didiana and Dorostolum. It contained, according to 
the Not. Imp., a garrison of light troops. Variously 
placed near Veteimicza and Tatariiza. Some mo¬ 
dern writers identify it with the fortress in Moesia 
called Saltopyrgus by Procopius {de Aedif. iv. 
7.) [T. H. D.] 

TEGNA, in Gallia Narbonensis, was on the Ro¬ 
man road on the east bank of the Rhone between 
Vienna {Vimne) and Valentia {Valence). The 
name occurs in the Table, in which the place is fixed 
at xiii. from Valentia. Tegna is Tein, the name 
of which in the writings of a later date is Tinctum. 
A milestone at Tein marks the distance to Vienna 
xxxviii. Tein is right opposite to Tournon, which 
is on the "west side of tljo river. I'ournon is well 
situated, and the mountains there approach close 
to Iiho7ie. (D’Anville, (fc.\ Ukert, Gal-‘ 

lien ) [G. L.] 

TKGRA. [Tigra.] 

TEG ULATA, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed in 
the Itins. east of Aquae Sextiae {Aix) on the road to 
Ad Turrim {Tourves). The distance from Aquae 
Sextiae to Tegulata is xv. or xvi., and from Tegu- 
lata to Ad Turrim xvi. The distance measured 
along the road between Aquae Sextiae and Ad Turrim 
is said to exceed the direct distance between these 
tw’o places, which is not more than 28 Roman miles. 
Tegulata is supposed to be La Grande Peigiere^ 
near the bourg of Porrieres or Pourrieres, perhaps 
somewhere about the place w’here C. Marius defeated 
the 'I'eutones b. c. 102, and where a pyramid was 
erected to commemorate the great victory. This 
monument is said to have existed to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury (A. Thierry, IlisL des Gaulois, Pettx. Partie, 
c. 3); and the tradition of this great battle is not 
yet effaced. Pourrih'es is said to be a corruption of 
Putridi Campi. (D’Anville, Notice, ^c.) [G. L.] 

TEGULICIUM [Teglicium]. 

TEGYRA {Ttyipa: Eth. Tiyvpcvs), a village 
of Boeotia, near Orchomenus, and situated above 
the marshes of the river Melas. It was celebrated 
for its oracle and Temple of Apollo, who w'as even 
said to have been born there. In its neighbourhood 
was a mountain named Delos. Leake places Tegyra 
at Xeropgrgo, situated 3 miles ENK. of SkripH 
(Orchomenus), on the heights which bound tha 
marshes. (Plut. Pelop. 16, de Pef Or. 5 and 8 ; 
Lycophr. 646; Steph. B. s. v. ; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. pp. 155, 159 ; comp. UlricbS| 
ifewen, vol. i. p. 196.) 
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TEHAPHENES. [Tahpanis.] 

TEICHIUM (Tflxtoy)f a town of Aetolia Epic¬ 
tetus, on tlie borders of Locris, and one day’s march 
from Crocyleium. (Thuc. iii. 96.) 

TEKOAH (0€Ku^f 1 Maccab. ix. .33; 0cicc6a or 
©cwooe, Joseph. Vit. 7.5), a town of Palestine in Ju¬ 
dah, to the south of Bethleliein. It was the resi- 
clencte of the wise woman who pleaded in belialf of 
Absalom; was fortified by Kehoboam; was the birtli- 
place of the prophet Amos, and gave its name to 
the adjacent desert on the east. (2 6or/i. xiv. 2; 
2 Ckron. xi. 6; Amos, i. 1; 2 Chron. xx. 20; 
1 Macc. ix. 33.) Jerome describes Tekoah as situated 
upon a hill, 6 miles south of Bethlehem, from 
which city it was visible, (Hieron. Prooem. in Anws. 
and Comm, in Jerem. vi. 1.) Its site still bears the 
name of TeJen'a, and is described by Robinson as an 
elevated hill, not steep, but broad on the top, and 
covered with ruin.s to the extent of four or five acres. 
These consist chiefly of the foundations of Ijou-ses 
built of squared stones; and near the middle of the 
site are the remains of a Greek church. (Itobin- 
hon^Pibl. Res. vol. i. p. 486, 2nd cd.) 

TELA, a place of the Vaccaei in ilispania Tarra- 
conensis (^Itin. Ant. p. 440). Variously identified 
with For^sillas and Meditm de Rio Seco. [T.H.D.] 

TET^AMON (TeAa/iwi/: Telarnone), a city on 
the coast of Etruria, situated on a promontory be¬ 
tween the Mona Argentarins and the mouth of the 
Umbro {Oinbroiie'), with a tolerable port adjoining 
it. The story told by Diodorus of its having de¬ 
rived its name from the hero Telamon, who accom¬ 
panied the Argonauts on their voyage, may bo .‘4afely 
dismissed os an etymological fable (Dicnl. iv. 56). 
There seems no reason to doubt that it was origi¬ 
nally an Etruscan town, but no mention of its name 
occurs in history during the period of Etruscan in¬ 
dependence. It is first noticed in B. o. 22.5, when 
a great battle was fought by the Romans in its 
immediate neighbourhood with an army of Cisalpine 
Gauls, who had made an irruption into Etruria, but 
were intercepted by the consuls C. Atilius and L. 
Aemilius in the neighbourlnxMl of Telamon, and 
totally defeated. They are said to have lo.st 40,000 
men slain, and 10,000 prisoners, among whom was 
one of their chiefs or king.s (Pol. i. 27—31). The 
battle, which is descril)ed by Polybius in coii.sider- 
able detail, is expressly stated by him to liavc oc¬ 
curred ‘‘near Telamon in Etruria:” Eronlinus, in 
speaking of the same battle, ])lace8 the. scene of it 
near Populonia {Strat. i. 2. § 7), but the authority 
of Polybius is certainly preferable. The only other 
mention of Telamon that occurs in lii.story is in 
B. c. 87, when Marius landed there on his return 
from exile, and commenced gathering an army around 
Jiim. (Pint. Mar. 41.) But there is no doubt 
that it continued to exist as a tow'ii, deriving some 
importance from its port, throughout the period of 
the Roman dominion. Its name is found both in 
Mela and Pliny, who calls it “ portus Telamon,” 
while Ptolemy notices only tlie promontory of the 
name (TcAa/ac6v fixpov, Ptol. iii. 1. § 4; Plin. iii. 5. 
s. 8; Mel. ii. 4. § 9). The Itineraries prove that 
it was still in existence as late as the 4th century 
(2Vi6. Peut.\ Jtin. Mant. p. 500, where it is culled 
** Portus Taiumonis ”); but from this time all trace 
of it disappears till the 14th century, when a castle 
was erected on the site. This, with the miserable 
village which adjoins it, still bears the name of 
Telarnone; and the shores of the bay are lined with 
remains of Roman buildings, but of no great interest; 
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and there are no relics of Etruscan antiquity. (Den¬ 
nis’s Etruria, yo\. n. p.258.) [E. H. B.] 

TELCHTNES. [Riionus, p. 713.J 
TELEBOAE. [I'AriiiAE.] 

TELE'BOAS (6 T7j\^€6as irorajuds, Xen. Annb. 
iv. 4. § 3), a river of Armenia Major, a tributary 
of the Euphrates. Probably identical with the Au- 
SANIAH. [T. 11.1).] 

TEEETIIRIUS MONS. [Euboea.] 
TELEPTE. [T11A1.A.] 

TELE'SIA (TeAeoIa: Etk. Telesinua: 7'elese), a 
considerable city of .Samniiim, situated in the valley 
of the Calor, a short distance from its right bank, 
and about 3 mile.s above its confluence with the 
Vulturnus. It is remarkable that its name is never 
mentioned during the long wars of the Romans 
w'ith the Sanmites, though the valley in which it 
was situated was often the theatre of hostilities. 
Its name first occiir.s in the Second Punic War, 
when it was taken by Hannibal on his first irrup¬ 
tion into Samnium, 11 . r. 217 (Liv. xxii. 13); but 
was recovered by Eahius iu B. r. 214. (Id. xxiv. 
20.) From this time we hear no more of it till it 
became an ordinary Roman municipal town. Strabo 
speaks of it as having in his time fallen into almost 
complete decay, m common with most of the cities 
of Sjimnium. (Strab. v. p. 250.) But we learn 
that it received a colony in the time of the Trium- 
virato {Lib. Colon, p. 238); and, though not men¬ 
tioned by Pliny as a colony (the name is altogether 
omitted by Inm), it is certain, from inscriptions, 
that it retained its colonial rank, and appears to 
have continued under the Roman Empire to hav(t 
been a flourishing and considerable town. (Orel!. 
Itt.si'r. 2626; Roinanelli, vol. ii. p. 423; Mommsen, 
fnscr. R.N. 4840—4915.) It was situated on tlie 
line of the V'ia Latina, or rather of a branch of that 
road which was earned from Tcanuin in Campania 
through Allifae and 'J'elesia to Beiieventum (Itin. 
Ant. pp. 122, 304; Tab. Pent.), and this probably 
contributed to pre.serve it from decay. 

The ruins of the ancient city are still visible 
about a mile to the NW. of the village still called 
Ttdese : the circuit of the walls is complete, inclosing 
a spare of octag«)nal sliajs?, not exceeding mile 
in circumference, with .several gates, flanked by 
ma.'sivo tower.s. The masonry is of reticulated 
work, and therefoie probably m)t earlier than the 
time of the Roman Empire. I'lie only ruins within 
the circuit of the walls are mere shaf^eless mouiuls 
•f brick; but outside the walls may be traced the 
vestiges of a circus, ainl some remains of an am¬ 
phitheatre. All these remains undoubtedly belong to 
the Roman colony, and there are no vestiges of the 
ancient Samnite city. 'I’lie present village of Telese 
is a very small and poor place, rendered desolate by 
malaria; but in tlie middle ages it was an episco|jal 
see, and its principal cliurch is still dignified by the 
name of a cathedral. Its walls contain many Latin 
inscriptions, brought from the ancient city, the in¬ 
habitants of which migrated to the later site iu the 
ninth century. (Craven, A bruzzi, vol. ii. pp. 173—175; 
Giuhtiniani, Dizion. Topogi\ vol. ix. pp. 149, 150.) 

Telesia was remarkable as being the biilhplace 
of the celebrated Samnite leader, duiing the Social 
War, Pontius Telesinus; and it is probable (though 
there is no distinct authority for the fact) that 
it was also that of the still more celebrated C. Pon¬ 
tius, who defeated the Romans at the Caudine 
Forks. [E.H.B.J 

TELIS. [Ruscino.] 

4 c 
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TELLR'NAE Dion. Hal; TfAX^j'oi, 

8trab.: Kth, T^AArji^cui, Tellenonsis), an ancient 
city of Latium, which figures in the early Roman 
liistory. According to Dionysius it was one of the 
cities founded by the Aborigines soon after their 
settlement in Latium (Dionys. i. 16), a proof at 
least that it was regarded as a place of great anti- 
ijuity, Livy also reckons it as one of the cities of 
the Prisci Latini (i. 33), which may perhaps point 
to tho same result, while Diodorus includes it in his 
list of the colonies of Alba. (Diod. vii. ap. Euseh, 
Arm. p. 185.) It was attacked by the Roman 
king Aliens Marcius, wlio took the city, and trans- 
jMjrted the inhabitants to Rome, where he settled 
them on the Aventine, together with those of Poli- 
toriiim and Ficana, (Liv. i 33; Dionys. iii. 38,43.) 
Tellenae, however, does not seem, like the other two 
jilaces just mentioned, to have been hereby reduced 
to iii.significanco; for its name appears again in n. c. 
4<)3 among tlie confederate citie.s of the Latin League 
(Dionys. v.61); and though this is the last mention 
t hat we find of it in history, it is noticed both by 
Strabo and Dionysius as a place still in existence in 
llieir time. (Dionys. i. 16; Strab. v. p. 231.) It is 
probable, however, that it had at that time fallen 
into complete decay, like Antemnao and Collatia; as 
it is only mentioned by Pliny among the once etde- 
hratod cities of Latium, which had left no traces of 
their existence in his day (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9), and 
from this time its name wholly disappears. The 
notices of Tellenae atford scarcely any clue to its 
position; though the circumstance that it continued 
to bo inliabited, however slightly, down to tho days 
of Augustus, would atford us more hope of being 
able to identify its site than is the case with Poli- 
torium, Apiolae, and other places, which ceased to 
exist ut a very early period. It is this reason that 
has led Nibby to identify tJic mins of an ancient 
city ut La Oiosira^ a.H those of Tellenae, rather tlian 
Politorium, as supposed by Gell [Poi.itohium.] 
The site in question is a narrow ridge, bounded by 
two ravines of no great deptli, but with abrupt and 
precipitous banks, in places artificially scarped, and 
still presenting extensive remains of tlie ancient 
wall.s, constructed in an irregular style of mas.sivo 
<|uadrangular bkrcks of tufo. No doubt can exist 
that these indicate tho site of an ancient city, hut 
whether of Politorium or Tellenae, it is impossible 
to determine; though the remains of a Roman villa, 
which indicate that tho spot must have been in¬ 
habited in the early ages of the Empire, give some 
additional probability to the latter attribution. La 
(Uostra is situated on the right of the Via Appia, 
about 2 inile.s from a farm-house called Fiaratw, 
immediately adjoining the line of the ancient high¬ 
road. It is distant 10 miles from Rome, and 3 
from Le Frattocchie, on the Via Appia, adjoining 
the ruins of Bovillao. (Gell, 7hp. of liomey pp. 280 
—283; Nibby, JJintorni, vol. iii. })p. 146—153.) 

Wliether the proverbial expro8.sion of “ tricae Tel- 
lenao” has any reference to the ancient city of 
Latium or not, can hardly be determined, the origin 
and meaning of the phrase being involved in com¬ 
plete obscurity. (Vavro, ap. Non. i. p. 8; Arnob. 
adv. Gente^^v. p. 28, with Oehler’s note.) [E, U. 15.] 
TELMESSUS, or TELM1S8US (TeAjuncrtrdv, 
TeA/xarords, or TeA^itrxJr: Fth. TeA^itro’fuy). 1. A 
flourishing and jirosperous city in the west of 
Lycia, was situated near Cape Telmissis (Strab. 
xiv. p. 665), or Telmissias (Steph. 15. s. v. TeA/xixr- 
£r«5s), on a bay which derived from it the name of 
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Sinus Telmissicus. (Liv. xxxvii. 16; Lucan, viii. 
248.) On the south-west of it was Cape Pedalium, 
at a distance of 200 stadia. Its inhabitants were 
celebrated in ancient times for their skill as diviners, 
and were often consulted by the Lydian kings. 
(Herod, i. 78; comp. Arrian, Anab. ii. 3. § 4.) In 
the time of Strabo, however, who calls it a small 
town (iroAlx»^), it seems to have fallen into decay; 
though at a later period it appears to liave been an 
episcopal see. (Hierocl. p. 684; comp. Pomp. Mela, 
i. 15; Plin. v. 28 ; Ptol. v. 3. § 2 ; Polyb. xxii. 
27; Stadiasm. Mar. M. §§ 2.55, 256; Scylax, p. 
39, where it is misw'ritten ®^avi(T<f6s.) Consider¬ 
able remains of Tehiies.9U8 still exist at Myes or 
Meia; and those of a theatre, porticoes, and sepulchral 
chambers in tlie living rock, are among the mast 
remarkable in all Asia Minor. (Leake, Asia Minor., 
p. 128; Fellows, Asia Minor^ p. 243, where some 
reprcbentations of the remains of Telmessus are 
figured; Lycia, p. 106, foil.) 

2. A small town of Caria, at a distance of 60 
stadia from Halicarnassus, is likewise sometimes 
called Telmessus, and sometimes Telmissus. (Suid. 
8. V. ; Etyni. May. a. v. ; Arrian, Anab. i. 25. § 8; 
Cic. de J)iv. i. 41; Plin. v- 29, xxx. 2.) Tlie 
Carian Telmessus has often been confounded with 
the Lycian, and it is even somewhat doubtful wdie- 
ther the famous Telmessian soothsayers belonged lo 
the Carian or the Lycian town. But the former 
mu.st at all events liave been an ob.scure place; and 
that it cannot have been tho same as the latter is 
clear from the statement of Polemo in Suidas, that 
it wa.s only 60 stadia from Halicarnassus. [L. S.] 
TELMESSUS, according to Pliny (v. 29), a tri¬ 
butary of the river Glaucus in Curia, but it flowed 
in all probability near the town of Telmessus, wdiich 
derived its name from it. [L. S.] 

TELMPSSICUS SINUS, a bay between Lycia 
and Caria, which derived its name from the Lycian 
town of Telmessus (Liv. xxxvii. 16; Lucan, viii. 
248); but it is more commonly known by the name 
Glaucus Sinus, and is at present called the Bay of 
Maori. [L. S.] 

TELMISSIS PROMONTORIUM. [Telmessus.] 
TEXOBIS (Tr;Ao^ts, Ptol. ii. 6. § 72), a town 
of the Jaccetaiii in Hispaiiia Tarraconensi.s, now 
Markyrdl. (Cf. Laborde,/<m. i. §73; Swinburne, 
Lett. 8.) [T. H. D.] 

TELO MARTTUS (Toulon), in Gallia Narbonen- 
sis. This name is not mentioned by the geographers. 
It occurs in tlie Maritime Itin. and in the Notit. 
Imp. Occid., where a “ procurator Baphii Telonensis 
Galliamm ** is mentioned, which indicates tho exist¬ 
ence of a dyeing establishment there. In Lucan 
(iii. 592) Telo is the name of a pilot or helmsman, 
and Oudendorp supposes that the poet gave the man 
this name because he was of the town Telo; which 
seems a strange conjecture. And again Siiius 
(xiv. 443) is supposed to allude to the same town, 
when he says— 

“ Et Neptunicolae transverborat ora Telonis.” 

The old Roman town is said to have been at or near 
Toulouzan, where the Lazaretto now is. (Statist. 
Dep. des Boucliea du Rhone, referred to by Ukert, 
Gallien, p. 428.) [G. L.] 

TELONNUM, in Gallia. The Table has a name 
on the route betw'een Aquae Bormonis (Bourbon 
VArchambault) and Augustodunum (Autvn), which 
name ^gins with T and ends with annum, D’An- 
viiie gives good reasons for supposing that tho place 
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may be Tmtlon-tur-Arrow; and thus the modem 
name may enable us to correct the reading of the 
Table. [G. L.] 

TELOS (TyjKof: Eth. T'f}\ios: Dilos or Pisco-' 
pia\ a small rocky island in the Carpathian sea, be¬ 
tween Rhodus and Nisyrus, from the latter of which 
its distance is only 60 stadia. Strabo (x. p. 488) 
describes it as long and high, and abounding in 
stones fit for millstones. Its circumference was 80 
stadia, and it contained a town of the same name, a 
harbour, hot springs, and a temple of Poseidon. 
'J'he attribute long given to it by Strabo is scarcely 
correct, since the island is rather of a circular form. 
The family of the Sicilian tyrant Gelon originally 
came from Telos. (Herod, vii. 153.) According 
to Pliny (iv. 69) the island was celebrated for a 
species of ointment, and was in ancient times culled 
Agathussa. (Steph. B. s. v. T^Aor; Scylax, p. 
38; Stadiasm. Mar, § 272.) The town 

of Telos was situated on the north coast, and remains 
of it are still seen above the modern village of Epk- 
copi. The houses, it appears, were all built in ter¬ 
races rising above one another, and supported by 
strong walls of unhewn stone. The acrofjolis, of 
which likewise a few remains exist, was at the top, 
w liich is now occupied by a mediaeval castle. In¬ 
scriptions have been found in Telos in great num¬ 
bers, but, owing to the nature of the stone, many of 
them are now illegible. (Comp. Ross, Ilellenica, i. 
p. 59, foil., Reisen avf den Cfrleck. liiseln, iv. p. 
42, foil.) [L. S.] 

TELPHU'SA. [TiiKLrusA.] 

'I'EMA, a tribe and district in Arabia, which took 
their name from Tema, one of the twelve sons of 
Ishmael. (6'ew. xxv. 15; /s. xxi. 14; Jer, xxv. 23; 
Job, vi. 19.) Ptolemy mentions in Arabia Deserta 
a town Theinma {@4fxpri, v. 19. § 6). Tema is 
distinguished in the Old Testament from Teman, a 
tribe and district in the land of the Edomites (Idu¬ 
maea), wdiich derived their name from Teman, a 
graikdson of Esau. {Gen. x^sxvi. 11, 15, 42; Jer. 
xlix. 7, 20; Ezeh. xxv. 13; AmoSj i. 12; Uab. iii. 
3; Obad. 9.) The Temanites, like the other Edom¬ 
ites, are celebrated in the Old Testament for their 
wisdom (Jtrem. xlix. 7; Obad. 8; Baruch^ iii. 22, 
-seq.); and hence we find that Eliphaz, in the book 
of Job, is a Temanite. (Job, ii. 11, iv. 1.) Jerome 
{Onomast. s. v.) represents Tema as distant 5 miles 
(Eusebius says 15 miles) from Petra, and possessing 
a Roman garrison. 

TE'MALA Ptol. vii. 2. § 3), a river 

in the Aurea Kegio, in the district of India extra 
Gangem, probably now represented by the great river 
of Pegu, the Irawaddg, Near it was a town which 
bore the same name. [V.] 

TEMA'THIA. [Mkssenia, p. 341, b.] 
TEME'NIUM (Tripiviov), a town in the Argeia, 
At the upper end of the Argolio gulf, built by 
Temenus, the son of Aristomachus. It was distant 
50 stadia from Nauplia (Paus. ii. 38. § 2), and 26 
from Argos. (Strab. viii. p. 368.) The river 
Phrixus flowed into the sea between Temenium and 
Lema. (Paus. ii. 36. § 6, ii. 38. § 1.) Fausanias 
saw at Temenium two temples of Poseidon and 
Aphrodite and the tomb of Temenus (ii. 38. § 1). 
Owing to the marshy nature of the plain, Leake 
was unable to explore the site of Temenium; but 
Ross identifies it with a mound of earth, at the 
foot of which, in the sea, are remains of a dam 
forming a harbour, and upon the shore foundations 
of buildings, fragments of pottery, &c. (Leake, 
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Morea, vol. ii. p. 476; Ross, Reisen im Peloponnesy 
p. 149; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 383.) 

TEMENOTHYRA (Tvfpdvov dvpai. Pans. i. 35. § 
7: Eth. TrjfifPoBupevs^ Coins), a small city of Lydia, 
according to Pausanias {1. c.), or of Phrygia, ac¬ 
cording to Hieiocles (p. 668, eil. VV'e.ss.). It would 
seem to have lieeu situated u|)on the borders of 
Mysia, since the Trimenothuritae (TpiptuoOovplrai) 
—which name is probably only anotlier form of the 
Temenothyritae — are placed by Ptolemy (v. 2. § 15) 
in Mysia. (Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 119.) 
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TE'MESA or TEMPSA (Teuton and 
Strab.; TfjUeoT), Steph. B.; Ttpipa, Ptol.: Eth. Te- 
peodios, Tempsanus), an ancient city on the W. C(tabt 
of Bruttium, a little to the N. of the Gulf of Hippo- 
nium, or Golfo di Sta Enfemia. Strabo tell.s us 
that it was originally an Ausonian city, but sub¬ 
sequently occu}>ie(tl by a colony of Aetolians who hud 
accompanied Thoas to the Trojan War, (Strab. vi. 
p. 255.) Many writers apjHJar to liave supf><)sed 
this to bo the 'I'emesa mentioned by Homer in the 
Odyssey on account of its mines of copper (Odyss. i. 
184); and this view is adopted by Strabo; tliough 
it is much more probable that the place alluded to 
by the poet was Temesa in Cyprus, otherwise culled 
Tamasus. (Strab. /.c.; Steph. B. s.v.' Schol. nd 
Horn. Odyss. 1. c.) We have no account of 'I’emesa 
having received a Greek colony in historical times 
though it seems to have become to a great extent 
Hellenised, like so many other cities in this jwirt of 
Italy. At one period, indeed, we learn that it was 
conquered by tho Locrians (about 480—460 n.c.); 
but we know not how long it continued subject to 
their rule. (Strab. l.c.) Neither Scylax nor Scymnus 
Chius mention it among the Greek cities in this 
part of Italy ; but Livy says cxpre.ssly that it was a 
Greek city before it fell into the hands of the Brut- 
tians (Liv. xxxiv. 45). That people api*arently 
made themselves masters of it at an early peri^xl of 
their career, and it remained in their hands till the 
whole country became subject to the dominion of 
Rome. (Strab. 1. c.) During the Second Punic War 
it suffered severely at the hands,first of Hannibal, and 
then of the Romans ; but some years after the cloae 
of the war it was one of the places selected by the 
Romans for the establishment of a colony, which was 
sent thither at the same time with that to Crotona, 
B. c. 194. (Liv. xxxiv. 45.) But this colony, 
the members of which had the privileges of Ro¬ 
man citizens, does not appear to have been nu¬ 
merous, and the town never rose to be a place of 
importance. Its copper mines, which are alluded 
to by several writers (Ovid, Met. xv. 706 ; Stat. Si/v. 
i. 1. 42), bad ceased to be productive in the days of 
Strabo (Strab. vi. p. 256). The only mention of 
Tempea which occurs in Roman history is in connec¬ 
tion with the great servile insurrection under Spar- 
tacus, when a remnant of the seiwile force seem to 
have established themselves at Tempsa, and for a 
time maintained possession of tho town. (Cic. Vtrr, 
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V. 15,16.) Its name is afterwards found In all the 
geographers, as well as in the Tabula, so that it 
must have subsisted as a town throughout the Ro¬ 
man Empire. (Strab. /.c.; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; Ptol. 
in. 1. § 9; Tab. Pent.) Pausanias expressly tells 
us it was still inhabited in his day; aud Pliny also 
notices it for the excellence of its wine. (Paus. vi. 
6. § 10; Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8.) The period of its de¬ 
struction is unknown ; but after the fall of the 
Roman Empire the name wholly disappears, and 
its exact site ha.s never been determined. The best 
clue is that afforded by the Tabula (which accords 
well with the statements of Pliny and Strabo), 
that it was situated 10 miles S. of Clampetia. If 
this last town be correctly placed at Amantea 
[Clampetia], the site of Tempsa must be looked 
for on the coast near the Torre del Piano del Casalcy 
about 2 miles S. of the river Savuto, and 3 from 
Nocei'n. Unfortunately none of the towns along 
this line of coast can be fixed with anything like 
certainty. (Cluver.p. 1286; Roinanelli, vol. i. 
p. 35.) 

Mear Tetnesa w’as a sacred grove, with a shrine 
or sanctuary of the hero Polites, one of the com¬ 
panions of Ulysses, who was said to have been slain 
on the spot, and his 8f)ectre continued to trouble the 
iidiabitauts, until at length Eutliymus, the celebrated 
Locrian athlete, ventured to wrestle with the spirit, 
and having vanquished it, freed the city from all 
further molestation. (Strub. vi. p. 255; Pans. vi. 6. 
§§7 — 11; Suid. V. ECdv^xos.) [E. H. B.] 
TEMl'SDIA Tefjua^ia, Ptol, vi. 4. § 3). one of 
the di.stiicts into which ancient Persia wtis divided. 
It cannot now be determined exactly what its posi¬ 
tion whs; but, as it adjoined the Mesabatae, it pro- 
bihiy was part of a long narrow plain which extends 
thiough that province in a direction north-we.st and 
south-east. (La8.sen, in Ersch und Gruber’s Ancycf. 
vol. xvii. p, 438.) [V.J 

TEMMICES. [Boeotia, p. 414.] 

TEMNUS (Trjfxvotf opos), a mountain range of 
Mysiii, extending from Mount Ida eastward into 
Phrygia, and dividing Mysia into twm halves, a 
northern and a southern one. It contained the 
sources of the Macestus, Mysiins, Caicus, and 
EVenus. (Strab. xiii. p. 616; Ptol. v. 2. § 13.) 
Hamilton {Researches, ii. p. 125) is inclined to be¬ 
lieve that Mons Temnus is the same as the Ak 
J)agh, or, as it is commonly called in maps, Morad 
Diujh. ^ [L. S.] 

TEMNUS (T^/iPos; Eth. TTjfiyirrjs), a town of 
Aeolis in A.sia Minor, not far from the river Ilermus, 
situated on a height, from which a commanding view 
was obtained over the territories of Cyme, Phocaea, 
and Smyrna. (Strab. xiii. p. 621.) From a passage 
in Pausanias (v. 13. § 4), it might be inferred that 
the town was situated on the northern bank of the 
Hermus. But this is irreconcilable with the state¬ 
ment that Temnus was 30 miles south of Cyme, and 
with the remarks of all other writers alluding to 
the place. Pliny (v. 29) also seem.s to l)e mi.stdken 
in placing Temnus at the mouth of the Uermus, for 
although the deposits of the river have formed an 
extensive alluvial tract of land, it is evident that the 
sea never extended as far as the site of Temnus. The 
town had already much decayed in the time of Stra¬ 
bo, though it never appears to have been very large. 
(Xenoph. Hell. iv. 8. § 5; Henxl. i. 149; Polyb. 
V. 77, XX. 25; Cic. pro Place. 18.) In the reign of 
Tiberius it was much injured by an earthquake (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 47), and in the time of Pliny it had ceased 
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to be inhabited altogether. Its site is commonly 
identified with the modern Mentmen, though Texier, 
in his Description de VAsie Mincure, looks for it at 
the site of the village of Guzal-Hissar. [L. S.] 



TEMPE (t^ Tfpnyi, contr. of T^/xwea), a cele¬ 
brated valley in the NE. of Thessaly, is a gorge 
between Mounts Olympus and Ossa, through which 
the wdter.s of the Peneius force their way into the 
sea. Tlie beauties of Tempe were a favourite sub¬ 
ject with the ancient poets, and have been described 
at great length in a well-known pas-snge of Aelian, 
and more briefly by Pliny; but none of these writers 
appear to have drawn their pictures from actual 
ob.-jervation; and the scenery is di.stinguished rather 
by savage grandeur than by the svlvaii beauty 
which Aelian and others attribute to it. (Catnll. 
Ixiv. 285; Ov. Met. i. 568; Virg. Georg, ii. 469; 
Aelian, V. II. iii. 1; Plin. iv. 8. s. 15.) 'I’lie account 
of Livy, who copies from Polybius, an eye-witne.ss, is 
more in accordance with reality. This writer says, 
“ 'I'cmpe i.s a defile, difficult of access, even though 
not guarded by an enemy; for besides the narrow¬ 
ness of llie pass for 5 miles, where there is scarcely 
room for a beast of burden, the rocks on both .sides 
are .so perpendicular as to cause giddiness both in 
the mind and eyes of those who lix)k down from the 
precipice. Their terror is also increased by the depth 
and roar of the Peneus rushing through the midst 
of the valley.” (Liv. xliv. 6.) He adds that this 
pass, 80 inaccessible by nature, was defended by four 
fortresses, one at tlie western entrance at Gonnus, ti 
second at Condylon, a third at Cliarax, and a fourth 
in the road itself, in the middle and narrowest part 
of the valley, which could be easily defended by ten 
men. Tlie pass is now called Lykostomo, or the 
Wolf 8 Month. Col. Leake gives about four miles and 
a half as the distance of the road through the valley. 
In this space the width of the gorge is in some parts 
less than 100 yards, comprehending in fact no more 
than the breadth of the road in addition to that of 
the river. Tlie modern road follows in the track of 
the ancient military road made by the Rttmans, which 
ran along the right bank of the river. Leake re¬ 
marks that even Livy in his description of Temjie 
seems to have added embellisliments to the authority 
from which he borrowed; fur, instead of the Peneius 
flowing rapidly and with a loud noise, nothing can 
be more tranquil and steady tlian its ordinary course. 
The remains of the fourth castle mentioned by Livy 
are noticed by Leake as standing on one side of an 
immense fi.ssure in the precipices of Ossa, which 
aflbid an extremely rocky, though not impracticable 
descent from the heights into the vale; while between 
the castle and the river space only was left for the 
road. About half a mile beyond this fort there still 
remains an inscription engraved upon the rock, on 
the right-hand side of the road, where it ascends 
the hill: ‘‘ L. Cassius Longinus Pro Cos. Tempo 
munivit.” It is probable from the position of tliis 
inscription that it relates to the making of the 
road, though some refer it to defensive works erected 
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by Longinus in Tempe. This Longinus appears to 
iiave been the L. Cassius Longinus who was sent 
by Caesar from Illyria into Thessaly. (Caes. B. C. 

iii. 34 ) When Xerxes invaded Greece, b. c. 480, 
the Greeks sent a force of 10,000 men to Teinpe, with 
the intention of defending the pass against the Per¬ 
sians; but having learnt from Alexander, the king 
of Macedonia, that there was another pass across 
Mt. Olympus, which entered Thessaly near Gonnus, 
where the gorge of Ternpe commenced, the Greeks 
withdrew to Thermopylae. (Herod, vii. 173.) 

It was believed by the ancient historians and geo¬ 
graphers that the gorge of Ternpe had been pro¬ 
duced by an ea’thquake, which rent asunder the 
mountains, and atforded the waters of the Peneius an 
egress to tlie sea. (Herod, vii. 129 ; Strab. ix. 
p. 430.) But the Thessalians maintained that it was 
the god Poseidon who had split the mountains 
(Herod. /. c.); while others supposed that this had 
been the work of Hercules. (Diod. iv. 58 ; Lucan, 
vi. 345.) 

'I'he pass of Ternpe was connected with the wor¬ 
ship of Apollo. This god was believed to have gone 
thither to receive expiation after the slaughter of 
the serpent Pytho, and afterwards to have returned 
to Delphi, bearing in his liand a branch of laurel 
plucked in the valley. Every ninth year the Del- 
phians sent a procession to Ternpe consisting of well¬ 
born youths, of which the chief youth plucked a 
branch of laurel and brought it back to Delphi. On 
1 bis occasion a solemn festival, in which the inha¬ 
bitants of tlie neighbouring regions t(K)k part, was 
celebrated at Tempo in honour of Apollo Tempeites. 
The procession was acconipanied by a flute-player. 
(Aelian, V. II, iii. 1 ; Plut. Quaeat. Graec. c. 11. 
p. 292, de Musica, c. 14. p. 1136; Bikkh, hiscr. 
No. 1767, quoted by Grote, llisL of GVeece, vol. ii. 
p. 365.) 

The name of Ternpe was applied toother beautiful 
valleys. Thus the valley, through which the lle- 
lonus flows in Sicily, is called ‘Mleloria Teinpe” 
(Ov. Fast iv. 477); and Cicero gives the name of 
Ternpe to the valley of the Velinu.s, near Keate (a</ 
Att. iv. 15). In the same way Ovid sjieaks of the 
“ Heliconia Teinpe” (^Am, i. 1. 15). 

(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 390, seq.; 
D^nlwell,' vol. ii. p. 109, seq.; Hawkins, in Walpole’s 
Collection, vol. i, p. 517, seq.; Kriegk, Das Thessa- 
lische Tempo, Leipzig, 1835.) 

TEMPSA. [Tkmicsa.] 

TEMPY'RA (Ov. Trisi. i. 10. 21; in Geogr. Rav. 

iv. 6, Tympira; in It, Ant, p, 322, Timpirum; and 

in It. Hier, p. 602, Ad Unimpsra), a town in the S. 
of Thrace, on the Egnatian Way, between Trajano- 
polis and Maximianopolis. It was situated in a de¬ 
file, which rendered it a convenient spot for the 
operations of the predatory tribes in its neighbour¬ 
hood. Here the Thrausi attacked the Roman army 
under Cn. Manlius, on its return, loaded with booty, 
through Thrace from Asia Minor (b. c. 188); but 
the want of shelter exposed their movements to tlie 
Romans, who were thus enabled to defeat them. 
(Liv. xxxviii. 41.) The defile in question is pro¬ 
bably the same as the KopirlKtar <mvd mentioned 
by Appian (^B. C. iv. 102), and through which, he 
states, Brutns and Cassius marched on their way 
to Philippi (Tafel, cfe Viae Egnatiae ParU orient, 
p, 34). Paul Lucas {Trots Vog, pp. 25, 27) 
regards it as corresjionding to the modern Gur~ 
tchine. [J. R,] 

TE'NCTERI or TE'NCHTEUI (T^icrepo*, 
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Tlytcrripoi, TlyK^poi, and Ta^xp^®* or Tayxapfcii'), 
an important German tribe, which is first mentioned 
by Caesar {B, G. iv. 1,4). They appear, together 
with the Usipetes, originally to have occupied a 
district in the interior of Germany ; but on being 
driven from their original homes by the Suevi, and 
having wandered about for a period of three ye.ars, 
they arrived on the banks of the Lower Rhine, and 
compelled the Menapii who inhabited both sides of 
the river to retreat to the western bank. Some time 
after this, the Germans even crossed the Rliine, esta¬ 
blished themselves on the western bank, in the count »y 
of the Menapii, and spread in all directions ns far as 
the districts of the Ebnrones and Condrusi, who seem 
to have invited their assistance against tho Romans. 
This l)ap[>encd in n.c. 56. The Germans demanded 
to be allowed to settle in Gaul; but Caesar, declar¬ 
ing that there was no room for them, promised 
to procure habitations for them in the country of 
the Ubii, who happened to have sent aniba.s8udor8 
to him at that time. The Geiinan.s asked for three 
days to consider the matter, requesting Caesar not 
to advance farther into their country. But, sus¬ 
pecting some treacherous design, he proceeded on 
his march, and an engagement ensued, in which 
the Romans were defeated and sustained serious 
losses. On the following day the chiefs of the 
Germans appeared before Caesar, declaring that 
their people had attacked the Romans without 
tijcir orders, and again begged Caesar to stop his 
march. Caesar, however, not only kept the cliiefs 
as his prisoners, but immediately ordered an attack 
to be made on their camp. Tho people, who during 
tho absence of their chiefs had abandoned themselves 
to the feeling of security, w’cre thrown into the great¬ 
est confusion by the unsuspected attack. The men, 
however, fought on and among their w’oggons, while 
the women and children took to flight. Tho Roman 
cavahy pursued the fugitives; and when the Ger¬ 
mans heard tlio screams of their wives and children, 
and saw them cut to pieces, they tlirew away tlieir 
arms and fled towards the Rhine; but as the river 
stopped their flight, a great number ot them perished 
by the swoid of tlie Romans, and others w'ero 
drowned in the Rhine. Those who escaped across 
the liver w^ere hospitably received by the Sigambri, 
who assigned to the Tencteii the district between 
the liuhr and the Si.eg. (Caes. B, G. iv. 4—16 ; 
Livy, Fpit, lib. cxxxviii.; Tuc. Germ. 32, 33, Ann. 
xiii. .56, Hist. iv. 21, 64, 77 ; Plut. Caes, 21 ; 
Dion Cass, xxxix. 47, liv. 20, 21; Flor. ill. 10, 
iv. 12 ; Oros. iv. 20 ; Appian, de Reb. Gall, 4, 18 ; 
Ptol. ii. 11. § 8.) The Tencteri were particularly 
celebrated for their excellent cavalry ; and in their 
now country, on the eastern bank of the Rhine, they 
possessed the town of Budaris (either Monheim or 
Dtisseldorf'), and the fort of Divitia {Dentz). In 
the reign of Augustus, the Tencteri joined tlio con¬ 
federacy of the Cherusci (Liv. /. c.), and afterwards 
repeatedly appear joining other tribes in their wars 
against Rome, until in the end they appear as a part 
of the great confederacy of the Franks. (Greg. 
Tur, ii. 9 ; comp. Wilhelm, Germanien, p. 141 ; 
Reichard, Germanien, p. 31; Latham, Tacit. Germ, 
p. 110.) [L. S.] 

TE'NEA (T«Wo: Eth. Tevsirijy), the most im¬ 
portant place in the Corinthia after the city of Co- 
rintli and her port towns, was situated south of the 
capital, and at the distance of 60 stadia from the 
latter, according to Pausanias. The southern gate 
of Corinth was called the Teneatic, from its leading to 

4 c 3 
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Tenea. Stephainis describes Tenea as lying between 
Corinth and Mycenae, (s. v. Tiv^a.) The Teneatae 
claimed descent from the iuhubitants of Tenedos, 
who were brought over fioin Troy as prisoners, and 
settled by Agamemnon in this part of the Corinthia; 
and they said that it was in consequence of tlieir 
Trojan origin that they worshipped Apollo above all 
the other gods. (Paus. ii. /). § 4.) Strabo also 
mentions here the temple of Apollo Teneates, and 
says that Tenea and Tenedos had a common origin 
in Tennus, the son of Cycnus. (Strab. viii. p. 380.) 
According to Dionysius, however, Tenea was of late 
foundation. (Cic. ad Ati. vi. 2. § 3.) It was at 
Tenea that Oedipus was said to have passed his 
childhood. It was also from this place that Archias 
took the greater number of the colonists with whom 
he founded Syracu.se. After the destruction of 
Connth by Mummius, Tenea had the good fortune 
to continue undisturbed, because it is said to have as¬ 
sisted the Romans against Corinth. (Strab. 1. c.) Wo 
cannot, however, suppose that an insignificant place 
like Tenea could have acted in opposition to Corinth 
and the Achaean League; and it is more probable 
that the Teneatae were spared by Mummius in conse¬ 
quence of their pretendod Trojan descent and conse¬ 
quent affinity with the Roman.s themselve-s. However 
this may be, their good fortune gave rise to the line: 

tuSaljucoy 6 KSptpOos, 5’ etTju Tevedrrjr. 

Tenea lay in the mountain valley through which 
flows the river that falls into the Corinthian gulf to 
the east of Corinth. In this valley are three places 
at which vases and other antiquities have been dis¬ 
covered, namely, at the two villages of Chilimodi 
and Ktenia, both on the road to Nauplia, and the 
latter at the very foot of the ancient road Contoporia 
[see Vol. I. p. 201, b.], and at the village of Athiki^ 
an hour east of Chilimodi^ on the road to Sophiko. 
In the fields Athiki there wa.s found an ancient 
statue of Apollo, a striking confirmation of the pre¬ 
valence of the worship of this god in the district. The 
Teneatae would therefore appear to have dwelt in 
scattered abcwle.s at these three spots and in the in¬ 
tervening country; but the village of Tenea, properly 
so called, was probably at Chilimodi^ since the dis¬ 
tance from this place to Corinth correspouda to the 
60 stadia of Pausanias. 

Since one of the passes from the Argcia into the 
Corinthia runs by Kltnia and Ghilimodi, there can 
he little doubt that it was by this road that Agesi- 
hius marched from the Argeia to Corinth in n.c. 391. 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 5. § 19.) In the text of Xenophon 
the words are 6irtp€aKwy Kara Teyiap 4s 

K6pivdov, but ought to be substituted for 

since it is impossible to believe that Age- 
si laus could have marched from the Argeia to 
Corinth by way of Tegea. Moreover, we learn from 
Strabo (viii. p. 380) that the well-known name of 
Tegea was in other cases substituted for that of 
Tenea. In the parallel passage of the Agesilaus of 
Xenophon (ii. 17), the pass by Tenea is called 
/catd tA (ttcvA (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 320, 
Peloponnt^ca^ p. 400; Curtius, Peloponnesos, 
vol. ii. 549, foil) 

TENE'BRIUM(T€i^f«p»oi'ii#cpov,rtol.ii.6.§ 16), | 
a prtmiontory on the E. coast of Spain, near the 
mouth of the Ibems. Steplianus B. («. r.) also 
mentions a district called Tenebria, and Ptolemy 
a harbour called Tenebrius, which Marca ii. 

8) takes to be Alfachs near Tan^agona, but which 
must be looketi for to the SW. [T. H. D.] 


TENEDOS. 

TENEDOS (TdufSof. Eth. Tfviitost Tenedo, 
Turk. Bogd$ha^Ada$8t)j an island off the coast of 
Troas, from which its distance is only 40stadia, while 
from Cape Sigeum it is 12 miles distant. (Strab. xiii. 
p. 604; Plin. ii. 106, v. 39.) It was originally called 
Leucophrys, from its white cliffs,Calydna,Phoenice, or 
Lyrnessus (Strab. l.c .; Paus. x. 14. §3; Steph. B. a.v. 
T«V€5os; Eustath. ad Horn. II. p. 33; Plin. 1. c.), and 
was believed to have received the name of Tenedos 
from Tennes, a son of Cycnus (Strab. viii. p. 380; 
Diod. V. 83; Conon, Narrat. 28; Cic. in Verr. i. 
19). The island is described as being 80 stadia in 
circumference, and containing a town of the same 
name, which was an Aeolian settlement, and situated 
on the eastern coast. (Herod, i. 149; Thucyd. 
vii. 57.) The town possessed two harbours, one of 
which was called BSpeiop (Arrian, Anab. ii. 2. § 2; 
Scylax, p. 35, who, however, notices only one), and a 
temple of the Smynthian Apollo. (Strab. l.c.’ Horn. 
II. i. 38, 452.) In the Trojan legend, the island 
plays a prominent part, and at an early period 
seems to have been a place of considerable import¬ 
ance, as may be inferred from certain ancient pro¬ 
verbial expressions which owe their origin to it, such 
as TeviRioy -niKeHvs (Steph. B. 8. v.; Apostol. xviii. 
28; Diogenian. viii. 58; comp. Cic. ad Quint. Frat. 
ii. 11), 5v8pw7roy (Zenob. vi. 9; Eustuth. 

ad Dionys. 536), at\rjri)s (Steph, B. a. v .; 

Pint. Quaest. Gr. 28), TeviBtov kukSp (Apostol. x. 
80), and TeveSios ^viHiyopos (Steph. B.' a. v.). 
The laws and civil institutions of Tenedos seem 
to have been celebrated for their wisdom, if we 
may credit Pindar, whose eleventh Nemean ode 
is inscribed to Aristagoras, a prytanis or chief 
magistrate of the island. Wo further know from 
Stephanas B. that Aristotle wrote on the polity of 
Tenedos. During the Persian wars the island was 
taken possession of by the Persians (Herod, vi. 31), 
and during the Peloponnesian War it sided witli 
Athens and paid tribute to her (Thuc. 1. c. ii. 2), 
which seems to have amounted to 3426 drachmae 
every year. (Franz, Ele?n. Epigraph, n. 52.) After¬ 
wards, in B. c. 389, Tenedos was ravaged by the 
Lacedaemonians for its fidelity to Athena (Xen. 
lint. Gr. V. 1. § 6); but though the peace of 
Antalcidas gave up the i.sland to Persia, it yet main¬ 
tained its connection with Athens. (Demosth. c. 
Polycl. p. 1223, c. Theocr. p. 1333.) In the time 
of Alexander the Great, the Tenedians threw off the 
Persian yoke, and, though reconquered by Pharna- 
bazus,they soon again revolted from Persia. (Arrian, 
Anab. ii. 2, iii. 2.) During the wars of Macedonia 
with the Romans, Tenedos, owing to its situation 
near the entrance of the Hellespont, was an important 
naval station. (Polyb. xvi. 34, xxvii. 6; Liv. xxxi. 
16, xliv. 28.) In the war against Mithridates, Lu- 
cullus fought a great naval battle near Tenedos. 
(Plat. Luc. 3; Cic. p. Arch. 9, p. Mur. 15.) In 
the time of Virgil, 'I’enedos seems to have entirely 
lost its ancient importance, and, being conscious of 
their weakness, its inhabitants had placed them¬ 
selves under the protection of Alexandria Troas 
(Paus. X. 14. § 4). The favourable situation of the 
island, however, prevented its utter decay, and the 
emperor Justinian caused granaries to be erected in it, 
to receive the supplies of com conveyed from Egypt to 
Constantinople. (Procop. cfe Aed. v. 1.) The women 
of Tenedos are reported to have been of surpassing 
beauty. (Athen. xiii. p. 609.) There are but few 
ancient remains in the island worthy of notice; 
(Chandler, Trttpela in Asia Minor^ p. 22; Prokesch, 
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DenkwHrdigheiUtif i. p. Ill, foil.; Hemmcr, Res- 
publica Tenediorum^ Hafniae, 1735.) [L. S.] 
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TENEDOS (T«V«{yoj; Eth. TercSciJs), a fortified 
coast-town in the west of Pamphylia, 20 stadia to 
the west of Attalia. (Stcph. B. s. v.\ Stndutsm. 
Mar. M. §§ 224, 225.) It has been conjectured 
that this town is the same as Olbia, the remains of 
which are exactly 20 stadia from Attalia, and that 
one of the two names was I-ycian and the other 
Greek. (Muller, ad Stadiasm. p. 490.) [L. S.] 

TENE'UICUS CAMPUS. [Bokotia, p. 41.3, 

i>.] 

TE'NESIS BEGIO (Jr\v(cU, Strab. xvi. p. 770), 
was, according to Strabo, who alone mentions it, an 
inland province of Aethiopia, lyinp due E. of the 
Sabao, and not far distant from the kingdom or city 
<»f Mcroo. Tenesis was governed, at least when 
Strabo wrote, by a queen, who was also the sovereign 
of Meroe, This w'as one of the many districts of 
Aethiopia assigned by rumour to the Automoli, 
Sernbritao, or Aegyptian war-caste, who aband<»ned 
their native country in the reign of P.sammetichus 
[Sembuitak]. The lake Coloe and the sources of 
the Astapns are by some geographers jilaced in 
Tencsi.s. it was an alluvial plain bounded on the 
E. by the Abyssinian Highlands, and frequented by 
elephants, rhinoceroses, Sec, [VV. B. D.J 

TENDS (Ttjx'os' ; Eth. Th^ios : Tind), an island 
in the Aegaean .sea, and one of the Cyclades, lying 
hetw'ccn Andrus and Delos, distant from the former 
1 mile and from the latter 15 miles. (Plin. iv. 12. 
8. 22.) It stretches from NW. to SE., and is 15 
miles long according to Pliny (/. c.), or 1.50 stadia 
according to Scylax (p. .55). It was also called 
Hydrussa (*T5poGo’(ra, 'TSpotaca) from the number 
of its springs, and Ophius.sa because it abounded in 
snakes. (IMin. 1. c.; Mela, ii. 7. § 11; Steph. B. 
a. V.) The sons of Boreas are said to have been 
slain in this island by Hercules. (Apoll. Rhod. 
i. 1304, with Schol.) In the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, the Tenians were compelled to serve in the 
Persian fleet; but a Tenian trireme deserted to 
the Greeks immediately before the battle of Sa- 
lamis (b. c. 480), and accordingly the name of the 
Tenians was inscribed upon the tripod at Delphi in 
the list of Grecian states which had overthrown the 
Persians. (Herod, viii. 82.) Pausanias relates 
that the name of the Tenians was also inscribed on 
the statue of Zeus at Olympia among the Greeks w’ho 
had fought at the battle of Plataea (v. 23. § 2). 
Tlie Tenians afterwards formed part of the Athenian 
maritime empire, and are mentioned among the sub¬ 
ject allies of Athens at the time of the Sicilian ex¬ 
pedition (Time. vii. 57). They paid a yearly 
tribute of 3600 drachmae, from which it may be 
inferred that they enjoyed a considerable share of 
prosperity. (Franz, Elern, Epigr, Gr. No. 49.) 
Alexander of Pherae took possession of Tenos for a 
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time (Dem. c. Polycl. p. 1207); and the island 
was afterwards grunted by M. Antonius to the 
Rhodians (Appian, B. C. v. 7.) After the con¬ 
quest of Constantinople by the Latins, Tenos fell to 
the share of the Venetians, and remained in their 
hands long after their other posses-sions in the 
Aegaean had been taken by the Turks. It was 
ceded by Venice to the Sultan by the peace of Pas- 
sarovitz, 1718. It is still one of the ino.st pro's- 
perous islands in the Aegaean, and tlie inliabilant.s 
are remarkable for their industry and goml conduct. 
The present population is about 15,000 souls, of 
whom more than half are Catholics, — a circum¬ 
stance which, by bringing them into closer con¬ 
nection with western Europe, has contributed to 
their prosperity. 

The ancient city of Tenos, of the same name a.s 
the island, stood at tbc south-western end upon the 
same site .is St. Nicolaos, the present capital. S< y- 
lax says that it possessed a harbour, and Strabo 
describes it as a small town. (Scyl. p. 22 ; Strab. 
X. p. 487 ; Ptol. iii. 14. § 30.) In the neiglibour- 
hood of the city there was a celebrated teni])le of 
Poseidon situated in a grove, where festivals w'cro 
celebrated, which were mucli freiiuented by all the 
neighbouring people. (Strab. 1. c .; Tac. Ann. iii. 
63; Clem. Protr. p. 18 ; Biickh, Imcr. No. 2329, 
2331.) The attributes of Poseidon appear on the 
coins of Tenos. There was another town in the 
island named Eriston (^Upiarop • Buckh, Jv.w\ 
2336, 2337), wliich was situated in the interior 
at the village of Komi. Among the curiosities 
of Tenos W’as mentioned a fountain, the water of 
which would not mix with wine. (Athen. ii. p. 
43, c.) The island was celebrated in antiquity 
for its fine garlic. (Aristoph. Pint. 48.) Tiie 
chief modern production of the island is wiiu*, 
of which the best kind is tlie celebrated Malvasia, 
which now grows only at Tenos and no longer at 
Monembusia in Peloiainnesus, from which place it 
derived its name. (Tournefort, Voyage^ vol. i. 
p. 271, transl.; Exped. Scientif. ol. iii. p. 2; 
Fiedler, Reisc, vol. ii. p. 241, .seq.; Finlay, Hist, oj 
Greece under Othovian and Vemtian Pomlnatiouy 
pp. 276, 287 ; and especially Ross, Reise avf dm 
Griech. Tnseln, vol. i. p. 11, seq., who cites a ino- 
nograph, Marcuky Zallony, Voyage a Tine, Vuua 
des Ues de I'Archipcl de la Grece, Paris, 1809.) 
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TE'NTYKA or TE'NTYRIS (tA TeWi/pa, Strab. 
xvii. p. 814; Ptol. iv. 5. §§ 6, 8; Steph. B. s. «».; 
Eth. TeETvplrrjy), the Coptic Tentore and the mo¬ 
dern Pmderah, was the capital of tlie Teiityrite 
Nome in Upper Aegypt(Agbtharch. ap. Phot, p.447, 
ed. Bekker). It was situated in lat. 26° 9' N., on 
the western bank of the Nile, about 38 miles N. of 
Thebes. The name of the city was probably de¬ 
rived from the principal object of worship there— 
the goddess Athor (Aphrodite)^ being a contracfe<l 
form of Thy-fl-Athor or abode of Atlior. The hie¬ 
roglyphic legend of the genius of the place contains 
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the name of tlie town, and is generally attached to 
the head-dresa of Athor, accompanied by the sign 
Kali or “ the land.” The Tentyrite Athor has a 
human face with the ears of a cow (Kosellini, 
Monum. (hi. Culto^ pi. 29. 3), and her attribule.'i bo 
closely resemble those of Isis, that it was long 
doubtful to which of tlie two goddesses the great 
temple at Tentyra was dedicatwl. Like Isis, Athor 
is delineate<l nursing a young child named Ehoou^ 
said, in hieroglyphics, to be her son. He is the 
tliird member of the Tentyrite triad of deities. 

Tlie pi'incipal fabric.s and produce of Tentyra 
were flax and linen. (Plin. xix. 1.) Its inhabit¬ 
ants held the crocodile in abliorrence, and engaged 
in sanguinary conflicts with its worshipj^rs, esfie- 
cially with those of the Ombite Nome [Omikih]. 
.Juvenal appears to have witnessed one of these coin- 
hats, in which the Omhites had the worst of it, and 
one of them, falling in his flight, was torn to pieces 
and devoureil by the Tentyrite.s. Juvenal, indeed, 
describes this fight as Ijetween the inhabitants of j 
contiguous noiup.s (“inter finitimos”); but this is 
incorrect, since Ombos and 'I'entyniare inoitj than 50 
miles apart. As, however, Ooptos and Tentyra were 
nearly opposite to each otlier, and the croemlile was 
worshipped by the Coptites also, we shnuld probably 
read Ooptos for Ombos in Juvenal. (^Sat. xv.) The 
latter wore so expert in tiie chase of this animal in 
its native element, that tliey were wont to follow it 
into the Nile, and drag it to shore. (Aelian, IHd. 
Anim. x. 24 ; Pliii, viii. 25. s. 38.) Seneca (iVaL 
ilmtsL ii. 2) hays that it was their presence of mind 
that gave the Tentyrites the advanlugo over the cro¬ 
codile, for the men themselves were small sinewy 
fellows. Strabo (xvii. pp. 814, 815) saw at Koine 
iheoxhibil^n of a combat between tlie crocodile and 
men purposely im|sjrted from Tentyra. They plunged 
boldly into the tanks, and, entangling the cnx'odiles in 
nets, haled tliem hack winds and forwards in and out 
of the Water, to the greul auiuzement of the be¬ 
holders. 

So long as Aegypt was coiiiparatiTely unexplored, 
no ruins attracted more admiration from travellers i 
than those of 'I’entyra. Tlicy aix; the first in j 
tolerable preservation and of coiispicuou.s magnitude 
that meet the eye.s of those who ascend the Nile, ■ 
'I’hcy are remote from the highways atul habitations 
of tnen, standing at the foot of the Libyan hills, 
amid the .sands of the western desert. Ilut though 
long regarded as works of a remote era, Aegyptiaii 
art was already on the<ieeliiio when tlie temples of 
Tentyra were erecteil. The architecture, indeecl, 
refl»»cts the grandeur of earlier jieriods; but the 
sculptures are ungraceful, and the hieroglyphics un- 
skiltully crowded U[>on its inomiineiits. The most 
ancient of tlio inscriptions do ii<»t go farther back 
than tlie reigns of the later Ptolemies; but the 
names of the Caesars, from Tiberius to Antoninus 
Pius (a, I). 14—Ibl), are of frequent occurrence. 
Tentyra, in common with Up|)er Aegypt generally, 
appears to have prorited by the peace and security it 
enjoyed under the imperial government to enlarge or 
restore its mnnuinents, which, bIiico tlie Persian oc¬ 
cupation of the country, had mostly fallen into de¬ 
cay. The principal structui'es at Tentyra are the 
great temple dedicated to Athor; a temple of Isis; 
a Typhunium; and an isolated building without a 
ixiof, of which the object has not been discovered. 
With the exception of the latter, these structures are 
inclosed by a crude brick wall, forming a square, 
each side of which occupies 1000 feet, and which is 
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in some parts 35 feet high and 15 feet thick. Full 
descriptions of the remains of Tentyra may be found 
in the following works ; Belzoni’s Travels in Nubia ; 
Hamilton’s Aegyptiaca; and Richardson’s Travels 
along the yfeditei'ranean and Parts adjacent, in 
1816—1817. Here it must suffice to notice briefly 
the three principal edifices ; — 

1. The Temple of Athor. — The approach to this 
temple is through a dromos, commencing at a soli¬ 
tary stone pylon, in.scribed with the names of Do- 
initiun and Trajan, and extending to the portico, a dis¬ 
tance of about 110 paces. The portico is open at tho 
top, and supported by twenty-four columns, ranged 
in four rows with quadrangular capitals, having on 
each side a colossal head of Athor, surmounted by a 
quadrangular block, on each side of which is carved 
a temple doorway with two winged globes above it. 
These heads of the goddess, looking down upon 
the dromos, were doubtless the most imposing de¬ 
corations of tlie temple. To the portico succeeds 
a hall siqiported by six columns, and flanked by 
three chambers on either side of it. Next comes 
a central chamber, ojiening on one side upon a 
staircase, on the other into two small chambers. 
This is followed by a similar chamber, also with 
lateral rooms ; and, lastly, comes the naos or sanctu¬ 
ary, which is small, surrounded by a corridor, and 
flanked on either side by three chambers. The hie. 
roglyphics and picturesque decorations are so nu¬ 
merous, that nowliere on the walls, columns, archi¬ 
traves, or ceiling of the temple, is there a space of 
two feet un()ccu}»ied by them. They represent men 
and women engaged in various religious or necular 
employments; animals, plants, public ceremonies and 
j processions, and the emblems of agriculture or maim- 
; iactures. Occasionally, also, occur historical por¬ 
traits ()f great interest, such as those of Cleopatra 
and her son Cuesiirion. Tho effect of this wilder- 
I nes.s of highly-coloured basso-relievos was greatly 
enhanced by the iniKle by wdiich the temple itself 
was lighted. The sanctuary itself is quite dark: tho 
light is admitted into the chambers through small 
perforations in their walls. Yet the entire stnu ture 
displays wealth and labwir rather tluiii skill or good 
taste, and, although so elaborately ornamented, was 
never completed. The emperor Tiberius finished 
the naos, erected the portico, and addetl much to the 
decoration of tho exterior walls; but some of the 
cartouches designed for royal or imperial names 
have never been filled up. 

On the ceiling of the portico is the famous zodiac 
of Tentyra, long iinagineil to be a work of the Pha¬ 
raonic times, but now ascertained to have been exe- 
cute<l within the Christian era. Though denomi¬ 
nated a zodiac, however by the French savans, it 
is doubtful whether this drawing be not merely 
mythological, or at most astrological, in its object. 
In the first place the number of the supposed bigns 
is incomplete. The crab is wanting, and the order 
of the other zodiacal signs is not strictly observed. 
Indeed if any astral signification at all be intended 
in the picture, it refere to astrology, the zodiac, as 
we know it, being unknown to the Aegyptians. 
Archaeologists are now pretty well agreed that a 
jianegyris or procession of the Tentyrite triad with 
their cognate deities is here represented. The Greek 
inscription, which, long overlooked, determines tho 
recent date of tJiis portion of the temple, runs along 
the projecting summit of the cornice of the portico. 
It was engraved in the twenty-first year of Tiberius, 
A. D. 35 (Letromje, InscripL p. 97). Upon the 
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ceiling of one of the lateral chambers, behind the 
portico, and on the right side of the temple, was a 
smaller group of mythological figures, which has 
also been styled a planisphere or zodiac. This being 
sculptured on a kind of sandstone, was removeable, 
and by the permission of Mehemet AH, in 1821, 
was cut out of the celling by M. Lelorrain, and 
brought to Paris. It was purchased by the French 
government, and is now in the Imperial Museum. 
It is probably a few years older than the larger 
zodiac. 

2. The Tseium. — “ The chapel of Isis is behind 
the temple of Alhor.” (Strab. xvii. p. 814.) It 
stands, indeed, immodiately behind its SW. angle. 
It consists of one central and two lateral chambers, 
with a corridor in front. Among its hioroglypliics 
apf)ear the names of Augustus, Claudius, and Nero. 
About 170 paces E. of this chapel stands a pylon, 
with a Greek inscription, importing that in the 
thirty-first year of Caesar (Augustus) it was dedi¬ 
cated to Isis. (Letroniic, Ib. pp. 82, 84.) 

3. The Typhonium^ as it is denominated from 
the emblems of Typhon on its walls, stands about 
90 paces N. of the great temple. It comprises two 
outer passagc-cliambcM's and a central and lateral ady¬ 
tum. A peristyle of tweuty-two columns surrounds 
the sides and the rear of tlio building. On its walls 
are inscribed the names of Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Antoninus Pius. But although the symbols of the 
piinciple of destruction arc found on its walls, Ty- 
plion can hardly have been the presiding deity of 
this temple. From the circumstance that all the 
other sculptures refer to the birtli of Eboou, Chnm- 
pollion (Letlre^ sur VEyupte^ vol. ii. p. 67) suggests 
that this was one of the chapels styled “ INIainmeisi,” 
or “ lying-in places,” and tliat it commemorated the 
accouchrnent of Athor, mother of Ehoou, Typhon 
is here accordingly in a subordinate character, and 
symbolises not destruction, but darkness, chaos, <)r 
tlie “ night primeval,” which precedes creation and 
birth. 

For the monuments of Tcntyra, besides tlie works 
already enumerated, Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptiam 
and Modern Egypt and Thebes^ and the volumes 
in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge^ on- 
title<i British Museum^ Egyptian Antlguities^ may 
be consulted ; and for the Z(»diucs, Viscoriti, Oeuvres 
tom. iv.; Letronne, Observations sur VOhjet des lie- 
presentations Zudiacales de lAntiquile, 8vo. Paris, 
1824; or Halma, Examen et Explications des Zt 
dkiqnes Eggptiennes, 8vo. 1822. [W. B. D.] 

TENUKClO. [Ti.nuhtium.] 

TKOS (Tfrws; Eth. T-^ios), an Ionian city on the 
coo-st of Asia Minor, on the south side of the isthmus 
connecting the Ionian peninsula of Mount Mimas 
with the mainland. It wa.s originally a colony of 
the Minyae of Orchomenos led out by Athamas, but 
during the Ionian migration the inhabitants were 
joined by numerous coloni.sts from Athens under 
Nauclus, a son of Codrus, Apoecus, and Damasus; 
and afterwards their number was further increased 
hy Boeotians under Geres. (Strab. xiv. p. 633; 
Pans. vii. 3. § 3; Herod, i. 142; Scylax, p. 37; 
Steph. B. s. ».) The city had two good harbours, 
one of which is mentioned even by Scylax, and the 
second, 30 stadia distant from the ibnner, is called by 
Strabo (xiv. p. 644), and by Livy (xxxvii. 

27) Geraesticus. Teos became a fiourishing com¬ 
mercial town, and enjoyed its prosperity until the time 
of the Persian dominion, when its inhabitants, unable 
to bear the insolence of tlie barbarians, abandoned 
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their city and removed to Abdera in Thrace. (Herod, 
i. 168; Strab. 1. c.) But though deserted by the 
greater jiart of its inhabitants, Teos still continuc<l 
to be one of the Ionian cities, and in alliance wiih 
Athens. (Thucyd. iii. 32.) After the Sicilian 
disaster, Teos revolted from Athens, but was speedily 
reduced (Thucyd. viii. 16, 19, 20). In the war 
against Antiochus, the fleet of the Romans and Rho¬ 
dians gained a victory over that of the Syrian king 
in the neighbourhood of tliis city, (Liv. 1. c.; comp. 
Polyb. V. 77.) The vicinity of Teos produced ex¬ 
cellent wine, whence Bacchus was one of the chief 
divinities of the place. Pliny (v. 38) erroneously 
calls Te(« an island, for at most it could only be 
termed a peninsula. (Comp. Pomp. Mela, i. 17; Ptol. 
v. 2. § 6.) There still exist considerable remains of 
Teos at a place called Sighajiky wliich seems to have 
been one of the ports of tlio ancient city, and the 
walla of which are constructed of the ruins of Teos, 
so that they are covered with a nuniber of Greek in¬ 
scriptions of considerable interest, referring, as they do, 
to treaties made between the Teiansand other states, 
such as the Romans, Aetolians, and several cities 
of Crete, by all of whom the inviolability of the 
Teian territory, the woi-hliip of Bacchus, and the riglit 
of asylum arc confirmed. The most interesting 
among the ruins of Teos are those of the theatre and 
of the great and splendid temple of Bacchus; the 
massive walls of the city also may still bo traced 
along their whole extent. The theatre commands 
a magnificent view, overlooking the site of the an¬ 
cient city and the bay as far as the hold promontory 
of Myonnesus and the distant island of Samos. For 
a detailed <iescription of these remains, see Hamilton, 
Researches, ii. p. 11, foil.; comp. Leake, Asia Minor, 
p. 350. [L. S.] 
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TEKACA'TKIAE (TepuKarpiat), a German 
tril)e in Noricuin, on tlie bunks of tlie Danube, 
piobably on the south of the territory occupied by 
the Baemi (Ptol. ii. 11. § 26.) [L. S.] 

TERE DON. [Euphrates]. 

TEREN (T^p7/p, Diod. v. 72), a river in Crete, 
perhaps a tributary of the Amnisus, or the modem 
Aposelemi. [T. H. D.] 

TERENUTHIS(T€p€i/oC9iy, Not. Imp.'), the mo¬ 
dern Teranieh, a town in Lower Aegypt, was situated 
on the left bank of the Canopic arm of the Nile. 
At this point a pass through the hills conducted to 
the Natron Lakes, about 30 miles to the W. of the 
town. The people of Terenuthis farmed of the go¬ 
vernment a monopoly for collecting and exporting 
natron. [Nttkiak]. Ruins at the modern hamlet 
of Abou-Belleu represent the ancient Terenuthis. 
(Sonnini, Voyages, vol. i. p. 228.) [W. B. D.] 

TEREPS FLUVIUS. [Tader.] 

TERESES FORTUNALES, a place in the W. of 
Hispania Baetica (Plin, iii. 1. s. 3). [T. H. D.] 

TERGESTE (T^p 7 f<rTf, Strab. Tipiytarov, Ptol.: 
Eth. Tergestinus: Trieste), a city of Venetia or Istria, 
situated on a bay to which it gave the name of Ter- 
OESTiNus Sinus, which forms the inner bight or 
extremity of the Adriatic sea towards the N. It 
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was very near the confines of Istria and Venetia, so 
that tliere is considerable discrepancy between an¬ 
cient authors as to which of these provinces it be¬ 
longed, both Strabo and Ptolemy reckoning it a 
city of Istria, while Pliny includes it in the region 
of the Garni, which was comprised in Venetia, 
(Sti-ab. V. p. 215, vii. p. 314; IMin. iii. 18. s. 22; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 27.) Mela on the contrary calls it the 
boundary of Illyricuin (ii. 4. § 3). From the 
time that the Formio, a river which falls into the sea 
6 ntiles S. of Trieste, became fixed as the boundary 
of the provinces [KoitMio], there can bo no doubt 
that Pliny’s attribution is correct. It is probable 
that Tergeste was originally a native town cither of 
the Garni or Istrian.s, hut no mention is found of its 
name till after the Roman conquest, nor docs it 
appear to have risen into a place of importance until 
a later period. The first historical mention of it is 
in B. o. 51, when wo learn that it was taken and 
plundeied by a sudden incursitm of the neighbour¬ 
ing barbarians (Gaes. B. G. viii. 24; Appian, Illyr, 
18) ; hut from the terms in which it is there no¬ 
ticed it is evident that it was already a Roman 
town, and apparently had already received a Roman 
colony. It was afterwunls restored, and, to protect 
it for the future against similar disasters, was forti- 
fievl with a wall and towers by Octavian in b. c. 32. 
(Grutcr, lnsa\ p. 266. 6.) It is certain that it 
enjoyed the rank of a Colonia from the time of Au¬ 
gustus, and is styled such both by Pliny and Ptolemy. 
(Plin. iii. 18. a. 22; Ptol. iii. 1. § 27.) That em¬ 
peror also placed under the protection and authority 
ot the city the neighbouring barbarian tribes of the 
Garni and Gatali, and, by reducing to subjection 
their more formidable neighbours, the Iapo<le8, l:iid 
the foundations of the pros|)ority of Tergeste. The 
growth of this was maiidy promoted by the advan¬ 
tages of its port, which is the only good harbour in 
this part of the Adriatic; but it w.h.s apparently over¬ 
shadowed by the greatness of the neighbouring 
Aquileia, and Tergesto, though a considerable mu¬ 
nicipal town, never rose in ancient limes to a com¬ 
manding positron. Wo even learn that in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius the citizens obtained the admis¬ 
sion of the Garni and Gatali—who had previously 
been more subjects* or dependents—to the Roumn 
“ civitas,” in order that they might share the bun hen- 
some honours of the local m.ngistracy. (Orell. /nsa\ 
4040.) The inscription from which w’e learn this | 
fact is one of the most interesting municipal records | 
preserved to u.s from ancient times, and has been 
re|)eatedly published, esjrecially with notes and il¬ 
lustrations by G. T. /iUmpt (^Decretum Municipals 
Tergeathmm, 4to. Berol. 1837) and by Gbltling 
(^Fiinfzehn Jiomische Urkunden, p. 75). No subse¬ 
quent mention of Tergeste is found in history under 
the Roman Empire; but it is certain that it conti¬ 
nued to exist; and retained its position as a consi¬ 
derable town tliroughout the middle ages. But it is 
only w'ithin the last century that it has risen to the 
position that it now occupies of one of the most po¬ 
pulous and flourishing cities on the Adriatic. The 
only remains of antiquity extant at Trieste are some 
portions of a Roman temple, built into the modern 
cathedral, together with several inscriptions (in¬ 
cluding the celebrated one already noticed) and some 
fragments of friezes, bas-reliefs, &c. 

Tergeste is placed by the Itineraries at a distance 
of 24 miles from Aquileia, on the line of road which 
followed the coast from that city into Istria. {Itin, 
AiU. p. 270; Tab, Peut.) Pliny, less correctly, 
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calls it 33 miles from that city (Plin. 1. c.). The 
.spacious gulf on which it was situated, culled by 
Pliny the Teroestinus Sinus, is still known as 
the Gn{f of Trieste. [E. H. B,] 

TERGOLAPE, a town in Noricum, on the road 
from Ovilaba to Juvavum ; was situated in all pro¬ 
bability ne-ar Lamhach. {Tab. Peut.; Mucluir, 
Norihim, vol. i. p. 266.) [L. S.] 

TERIA (Tijpfiu), is mentioned in Homer (7/. ii. 
829) in connection with a lofty mountain, or as a 
mountain itself (Tripeir}s upas aiirv), and, according 
to Strab (xii. p. 565, comp. xiii. p. 589), ought to 
be regarded as a height in the neighbourhood of Cy- 
zicus; although others pointed out, at a distance of 
40 stadia from Lampsacus, a hill with a temple of 
the Mother of the Gods, surnamed Tereia. [f-.s.] 
1 FRIAS (Trjpias: Fiuim di S. Leonardo), a 
river of Sicily, on the E. coast of the island, flowing 
into the sea between Gatana and Syracuse. It is 
mentioned by Pliny (iii. 8. s. 14) immediately after 
the Symaethus; and Scylax tells us it wa.s navigable 
for the distance of 20 stadia up to Leontini. (ScyJ. 
p. 4. § 13.) Though this last statement is not 
quite accurate, inasmuch as Leontini is at least 60 
stadia from the sea, it leaves little doubt that tlie 
river meant is that now called the Fiuine di S. 
Leonardo, which flows from the Lake, of Lentini 
(which is not mentioned by any ancient author) to 
the sea. It bus its outlet in a small bay or cove, 
which affords u tolerable shelter for shipping. Hence 
we find the mouth of the Terias twice selected by 
the Athenians as a halting-place, while proceeding 
with their fleet along the E. coast of Sicily. (Time, 
vi. .50, 96.) The connection of the Teriiis with 
Leontini is confirmed by Dicnlorus, who tells us that 
Dionysius encamped on the banks of that river near 
the city of Leontini. (Diod. xiv. 14.) [E. H. B. I 

TERICIAE. [Tuiciae.] 

'I'ERINA (TeptVa, but Tipeiva Lycophr.; Fth. 
Tepiuaios, Terinaeus), a city on the W. coast of 
the Bruttian jaminsula, near the G?i(/' of Bt. F.u- 
femia, to wliich it gave the name of Terinaeus 
Sinus. All writers agree in representing it as a 
Greek city and a colony of Crotona (Scyinn. Gh. 
307; Steph. B. s. v.; Scyl. p. 4. § 12; Strab. vi. 
p. 256; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; Solin. 2. § 10), but 
we have no account of the time or circumstances 
of its foundation. It was regarded as the burial- 
place of the Siren Ligeia, a tradition which evi¬ 
dently pointed to the existence of a more ancient 
town on the spot than the Greek colony. (Lycophr. 
Alex. 726; Steph. B. s.v.) The name of Torina is 
scarcely mentioned in history during the flourishing 
priinl of Magna Graecia; but we learn from an 
incidental notice that it was engaged in war with 
the Thurians under Cleandridas (Polyaen. Strat. ii. 
10. § 1)—a proof that it was at this time no incon¬ 
siderable city; and the number, beauty, and variety 
of its coins sufficiently attest the fact that it must 
have been a place of wealth and importance. (Mil- 
lingen, Numism. de ritnlie,p. 53.) Almost the first 
notice of Terina is that of its conquest by the Brut- 
tians, an event which appears to have taken place 
soon after the rise of that people in b. c. 356, as, 
according to Diodorus, it was the first Greek city 
which fell into their hands. (Diod. xvi. 15.) It 
was i-ecovered from them by Alexander, king of 
Epirus, about 327 b. c. (Liv. viii. 24), but probably 
fell again under their yoke after the death of that 
monarch. *lt was one of the cities which declared 
in favour of Hannibal during the Second Punic- 
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War; but before the close of the war that general 
found himself compelled to abandon this part of 
Bruttium, and destroyed Terina, when he could no 
longer hold it. (Strab. vi. p. 256.) The city 
never recovered thi.s blow ; and though there seems 
to have been still a town of the name in existence 
in the days of Strabo and Pliny, it never again rase 
to be a place of any importance. (Strab. L c.; Plin. 
iii. 5. 8. 10.) An inscription in which its name 
appears in the reign of Trajan (Orell. Imcr. 150) 
is in all probability spurious. 

The site of Terina cannot be determined with 
any certainty; but the circumstance that the ex¬ 
tensive bay now known as the Gulf of Sta Eufemia 
was frequently called the Sinus Tkkinak.uh (Plin. 
iii. 5. 8 . 10; 6 Tfpivaios k6\vos, Thuc. vi. 104), 
sufficiently proves that Terina must havolSeen situ¬ 
ated ill its immediate proximity. The most probable 
conjecture i.s, that it occupied nearly, if not exactly, 
the same site as the old town of Sta Eufemia (which 
was destroyed by a great earthquake in 1638), about 
a mile below the modern village of the name, and 
near the N. extremity of the gulf to which it gives 
its name. Cluverius and other antiquarians have 
placed it considerably further to the N., near the 
modern Nocera, where there are said to be the 
ruins of an ancient city (Oluver. Ital p. 1287; 
Barrius, de Sit Calabr. ii. 10. p. 124); but this 
site is above 7 miles distant from the gulf, to which 
it could hardly”therefore have given name. There 
is also reason to suppose that the ruins in question 
are those of a town which boro in ancient times the 
name of Nuceria, which it still retains with little 
alteration. [Nuceria, No. 4.] 

Lycophron seems to place Terina on the banks 
of a river, which he names Ooinakus (’nafmpoy, 
I.ycophr. Alex. 729, 1009); and this name, which 
is not found elsewhere, has been generally identified 
with the river now called the Savuto (the Sabatus 
of the Itineraries), which flows by Nocera. But 
this identification rests on the position a^ssumed for 
Terina; and the name of the Ociiiarus may bo 
equally well applied to any of the streams falling 
into the Gulf of Sta Eufemia. 

The variety and beauty of the silver coins of 
Terina (which belong for the most part to the best 
period of Greek art), has been already alluded to. 
The winged female figure on the rever.se, thougli 
commonly called a Victory, is more probably in¬ 
tended for the Siren Ligeia. [E. 11. B.] 
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TERINAEUS SINUS. [IIii’POniates Sinu.s.] 
TERPOLA CASTRA or TERPOLIS, a fortress 
in Rhaetia, mentioned only in the Notitia Imperii^ 
but genemlly identified with the castle near Meran, 
near which many Roman remains are found. (Comp. 
Pallhausen, Besekreib. der Horn. Hetratrasse von 
Verona nach Augehurg^ p. 86.) [L. S.] 

TERMANTIA. [Tkrmes.] 

TERMER A {rh T4pfX€pa or Teppepou ; Eth. 
pf^s)f a maritime tgwn of Caria, on the south coast 
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of the peninsula of Halicarnassus, near Cape Ter- 
merium. (Herod, v. 37; Strab. xiv. p. 657; Plin. 

v. 29; Steph. B. e. v., who erroneously assigns the 

town to Lycia.) Under the Romans this Dorian 
town was a free city. According to Suidas (s. v.) 
the place gave rise to the proverbial expression 
Tfp/uepto Kaxdy it being used as a pri.son by the 
rulers of Caria; but his remark that it was situated 
between Melos and Halicarnassus is unintelligible. 
Cramer supposes its site to be marked by the mo¬ 
dern Carhaglar or Gumishlu. [L. S.] 

TERMERE (TtppiepT)), a place of uncertain site, 
mentioned only by Ptolemy (v. 2. § 16) as situated 
in the extreme nortJi of Lydia, in the district Cata- 
cecaumene, near the two sources of the river Her- 
mus. [L. S.] 

TERMERIUM. [Tkrmkra.] 

TERMES (Tfppes, Ptol. ii. 6. § 56), a town 
of the Arevaci in llispania Tarraconensi.s. It is 
probably the same town called Tep^tiTjo-ds and Tep- 
ixarria by Appian (vi. 76 and 99). The inhabit¬ 
ants arc called Termestini in Livy (Epit liv.) and 
Tacitu.s (^Jw«. iv. 45; cf. coins in Sertini, p. 208). 
Termes was seated on a steep hill, and was often 
besieged without success by tbe Romans, till at last 
the inhabitants, on account of their hostile disposition 
towards Romo, were compelled in b. c. 97 to build 
a new city on the plain and without walls (App. 

vi. 99). It lay undoubtedly on the site of the pre¬ 

sent Ermita de nuestra Senora de Termes. 9 leagues 
W. of Numantia. [T. H. D.J 

TERMESSUS (TepprirroSs, Ttpprirrds, Tcp/acads, 
Teppioods, Eth. Tfpprtaaevs), a town 

of Pisidia, celebrated for its natural strength no less 
than for its artificial fortifications, was situated on a 
height of Mount Taurus, at the entrance of the de¬ 
files which are traversed by the river Catarrhactes, 
and formed the means of communication between 
Pisidia, Pamphylia, and Lycia. (Strab. xiii. p. 630, 
xiv. p. 666; Ptol. v. 5. § 6, viii. 17. § 34, Polyb. 
xxii. 18; Steph. B. a. f.f Dion. Per. 859.) A peak 
of the mountain rising above the acropolis bore the 
name of Solymus; and the inhabitants of the 
town itself were, as Strabo says, called Solymi. 
They were certainly not Greeks, for Arrian (i. 
27) distinctly calls them I’isidians and barba¬ 
rians. Their town stood on a lofty height, pre¬ 
cipitous on all sides; and the road running close 
by the place was very difficult, passing through a 
narrow gorge, which could be defended by a small 
force. Alexander the Great succeeded indeed in 
forcing his way through it, but despairing of the 
possibility of taking Termessus, ho continued his 
march. Strabo (xiv. p. 666) therefore seems to be 
njistaken in stating that Alexander conquered the 
place. The consul Manlius, after relieving Isionda, 
pa.ssed along the same road. (Liv. xxxviii. 15.) 
The town of Termessus continued to exist down to 
a late period, when it w^as the see of a Christian 
bishop, who also had the administration of two 
neighbouring places, Jovia and Eudocia, (Hierocl. 
p. 680.) The site bf ancient Termessus has not 
been difficult to discover by modern travellers, and 
considerable remains still exist at Karabunar Kiui, 
at the foot of the height on which the ancient for¬ 
tress was situated. (Leake, Asia Minor^ pp. 133 
—135.) As to the coins of Termessus, which 
come down as far as tlie reign of the emperor 
Sevems, see Sestini, p. 96. On some of these 
coins we read pfi(,6vo»v in addition to the name of 
the Termessians, a circumstance which confirms the 
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statement of Stephanus 6. that there was another 
town of the same name in Pisidia, which was called 
Lesser Terinessus (Ttptxria-ads rj fxiKpd.) [L. S.] . 
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TERMETIS, a mountain of Lydia between Mounts 
Olympus and Tmolus, is mentioned only by Plinv 
(V. 31). [L. S.] ■ 

TERMILAE (TepyufAai) is said to have been the 
ancient name of the inhabitants of Lydia, before the 
name Lydi came into use. These Termilae were 
believed to have come from Crete; and even in the 
time of Herodotus the Lydians were often called 
Termilae by the neighbouring nations. (Herod, i. 
173, vii. 92; Pans. i. 19. § 4.) [L. S.J 

TElil'O'NUS (T«pira>vos), a town of the lapfiles 
in Illyria, of uncertain site. (Appian, il.///^r. 18.) 

TESA (Tijod, Martian, Peripl, p. 23; Tetad, 
Ptol. vi. 8. § 8), a small town on the coast of Gedro- 
aia, visited by the fleet of Nearchus. It is probably 
the same as the Tdot or Tpolot of Arrian (/w/. c. 
29), and may be represented by the present Tiz, [V.] 
'I'ESEBA'UICE (Tiari€apiK^, sc. Peripl. 

Mar. Eythyr. p. I, ap. Hudson^ Geoyr. Mm.\ is 
supposed to have been a |)ortion of the district 
inhabited by the Troglodytes. The modern Persian 
name Trez-u Bareek closely resembles the ancient 
one, and is said to mean, when applied to a country, 
“ low and flat,” which designation would accord 
with the 8. portion of the Regio Troglodytica in tlie 
level legion of Aetliiopia, near the mouth of the Red 
8ea. (Vincent, Commen'ce and Navigation of the 
Ancients, vol. ii. p. 89. [Thoocouytae,] [W.B.D.] 
TESTRINA. [Abohiginics.] 

TE'TIUS (T^tios, Ptol. v. 14. § 2), a river on the 
S. coast of Cyprus, probably the Tesis. [T. H. D.] 
TEl'UADIUM. [Tyuiakum.] 
TETRANAULOCHUS. [Naclociius, No. .3.] 
TETRAPHYLIA, a town of Athamania in Epei- 
rua, where the royal treasures were kept. (Liv. 
zxxviii. 1.) 

TETRA'POLIS. 1. Of Attica. [Makatiion.] 
2. Of Doris. [Doris.] 

TETRAPYRGIA (Terpanupyia). 1. A town 
in the Cyrenaica, of uncertain site, situated above 
the harbour Plynus. (Strab. xvii. p. 838; Polyb. 
xxxi. 26.) 

2. A town of Cappadocia in the district Qar- 
sauria. (Ptol. ▼. 6 § 14.) 

TEl'RICA MONS, a mountain in the central 
range of the Apennines, adjoining the territory of 
the Sabines. Virgil enumerates the “ Tetricae bor- 
rentes rapes ” among the localities of that people, 
and Silius Italicus in like manner closely associates 
the **Tetrica rapes” with Nursia. Varro also 
speaks of the Montes Fiscellus and Tetrica as 
abounding in wild goats. (Virg. Aen. vii. 713; 
Sil. Ital. viii, 417; Varr. /?. E. ii. 1. § 5.) From 
all these passages it is evident that it was one of the 
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lofty and rugged chain of the Central Apennines, 
which extend from the Monti della Sibilla, south¬ 
wards as far as the Gran Sasao^ separating Picenum 
from the country of the Sabines; and this position is 
confirmed by Servius and Vibius Sequester, of whom 
the former calls it “ Mens in Piceno asperrimus,” 
while the latter terms it “ Mons Sabinorum.” (Serv. 
ad Aen. 1. c.; Vib. Seq. p. 33.) It cannot be iden¬ 
tified with more accuracy. The two grammarians 
just quoted write the name “ Tetricus Mons ; ” but 
Varro, as well as Virgil and Silius, adopts the fe¬ 
minine form, which is not therefore one merely 
poetical. [E. H. B.J 

TETRISIUS [Tirizis]. 

TETUS (Tt/tos), a river on the Atlantic coast of 
Gallia, which Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 2) places between the 
Staliocanns Portns and Argenus, or the outlet of the 
river Argenus, if that is the true reading. It is 
impossible to determine what river is the Tetus. 
D'Anville assumes the place to be the bay of <Sew, 
which receives the rivers See and Selune, Others 
take the Tetus to be the Treguier or Trieu. (Ukert, 
Gallien, p. 144.) [G. L.] 

TEUCERA, in North Gallia, is placed by the 
Table about halfway between Nemetacum {Ai'ras') 
and Samarobriva (Amiens). Tievre, on the road 
from Amiens to Arras, represents Teucera. (D’An- 
ville, NoticCf ^c.) [G. L.] 

TEUCRI. [Tuoas.] 

TEUDE'RIUM (TevS^piov), a place in llie 
country of the Chauci Minorca, on the river Amasia, 
in Germany (Ptol. ii. 11. § 28). Its site is com¬ 
monly identified with that of the village of Diirgtn^ 
near Meppen. [L. S.] 

TEUDURUM, in North Gallia, is placed in the 
Antonine Itinerary on a route from Oolonia Trajana 
[CoLONiA Trajana] through Juliacum (Juliers) 
to Colonia Agrij)pina (Cologne). The place is 
Tvdihrn. The distance from Tuddem to the sup¬ 
posed site of Coriovallum is marked viii, [Couio- 
VAI.I.UM.] 

TEUGLUSSA (Tf^Aovaffa), an island men¬ 
tioned by Thucydides (viii. 42, where some read 
TcurAooaaa), which, from the manner he speaks of 
it, must have been situated between Syine and Hali- 
carna.ssu.s. Steplianus B, also mentions the island 
on the authority of Thucydides, but calls it Teu- 
tluRsa and an island of Ionia. There can be no doubt 
that the Scutlusa mentioned by Pliny (v. 36) is the 
same tis the Teuglussa or Teutlussa of Thuey- 
dide.s. [L. S.] 

TEUMESSUS (Tevprjoads : Eth. .T«i//ui^(ririoj), 
a village in Boeotia, situated in the plain of Thebes, 
upon a low rocky hill of the same name. 'J'he name 
of this hill appears to have been also given to the range 
of mountains separating the plain of Thebes from the 
valley of the Asopus. [Bokotia, pp. 413, 414.] 
Teumessus was upon the road from Thebes to Chalcis 
(Pans. ix. 19. § 1), at the distance of 100 stadia 
from the former. (Schol. ad Eurip. Pkoen. 1105.) 
It is mentioned in one of the Homeric hymns (Hymn, 
in A poll. 228) with the epithet or grassy, 

an epithet justified by the rich plain which sur¬ 
rounds the town. Teumessus is celebrated in the 
epic legends, especially on account of the Teumes- 
sian fox, which ravaged the territory of Thebes. 
(Paus. L c.; Anton. Lib. 41; Palaeph. de Incredib. 
8; see Diet of Biogr. Vol. 1. p. 667.) The only 
building at Teumessus mention^ by Pausanias was 
a temple of Athena Telchinia, without any statue. 
(Beiddes the authorities already quoted, see Sirab. 
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ix. p. 409; Aristot. Rhet. iii, 6; Plin. iv. 7. s. 12; 
Sceph. B. 9 , V.; Phot. Lex. p. 428; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 245, seq.) 

TEURIOCHAEMAE (T(t;p<oxa?/Aai), a German 
tribe, occupying the country south of the Cherusci, 
on the north of Mons Sudeta, in the modern Erzge¬ 
birge And Voigtland. (Ptol. ii. ll.§ 23.) [L. S.] 
TEUKISCl {HfvplaKoi, Ptol. iii. 8. § 5), a Da¬ 
cian tribe near the sources of the Tyras. [T. H. D.] 
TEU'BNIA (TcoupWa), a Celtic town in Noricum, 
on the left bank of the upper part of the river 
Dravus (Plin. iii. 27 ; Ptol. ii. 14. §3). Its site 
is still marked by considerable ruins not far from 
the little town of Spital. (Comp. Orelli, InecripL 
Nos. 498 and 5071 ; Eugippus, Vit. S. Severi, 
17, 21, w’here it is called Tiburnia.) [L. S.] 
TEUTOEA. [Dyme.] 

TEUTHEAS. [Achaia, p. 14, a.] 

TEUTHIS (TevBisi Eth. T€v0t87js)*a town in the 
centre of Arcadia, which together with Theisoa and 
Methydrium belonged to the confederation (avtnL 
Xiiti) of Orchomenus. Its inhabitants were re¬ 
moved to Megslopolia upon the foundation of the 
latter. Tlie Puleocastron of Galatds probably re¬ 
presents Teuthis. (Pans. viii. 27. §§ 4, 7, 28. § 4; 
Steph. B. 8. V. ; Ross, Reisen im Pe.loponnes^ vol. i. 
p. 114.) 

TEUTHRANIA (^tvBpavici), the name of the 
W'ostern part ot Mysia about the river Caicus, which 
was believed to be derived from an ancient My.sian 
king Teuthras. This king is said to have adopted, 
a.s his son and successor, Telephus, a son of Heracles; 
and Euiypylus, the son of Telephus, appears in the 
Odyssey as the ruler of the Ceteii. (Strab. iii. p. 615; 
Horn. Od. X. 520; comp. ]\Iy8 IA.) 

In the district Teuthrania a town of the same 
name is mentioned as situated between Elaea, Pitane, 
and Atarneus (Strab. /. c.; Steph. B. 8. v.\ Xenoph. 
Hist. Or. iii. 1. § 6), but no other particulars are 
known about it. [L. S.] 

TEUTHRAS (Teu^pas), the south-western part of 
Mt.Temnus in Teuthrania (Ctesias, ap.Stob. Stria, p. 
213, ed. Bahr), is j>erhaps the mountain now called 
Domucli, whitdi the caravans proceeding froin^'wyma 
to Brusa have to traverse. (Lucas, Trovi’ 

i. p. 133.) [L. S.] 

TEIJTHRO'NE (TfvOpdvjj), a town of Laconia, 

situated njxjn the western side of the Laconian gulf, 
150 stadia from Cape Taenarum. It was said to 
have been founded by the Athenian Teuthras. The 
chief deity worshipped here was Artemis Issoria. 
It had a fountain called Naia. Its ruins exist at 
the village of Kotroms, and its citadel occupied a 
small peninsula, called Skopos, Skopia or Skopo- 
polia. The distance assigned by Pausanias of 150 
stadia from Teuthrone to Capo Taenarum is, ac¬ 
cording to the French Commission, only from 8 to 
10 stadia in excess. Augustus made Teuthrone 
one of the Eleut hero-Laconian towns. (Paus. iii. 21. 
§ 7, iii. 25. § 4; Ptol. iii. 16. § 9; Boblaye, Re- 
ckerches, ^c. p. 89 ; Curtius, Peloponnesos^ vol. ii. 
p. 276.) 

TEUTIBU'RGIUM or TEUTOBURGIUM (T«u- 
roSovpytov), a town in Lower Pannonia, near the 
confluence of the Dravus and Danubius, on the 
road from Mursa to Cornacum, was the station of 
the praefect of the sixth legion and a corps of 
Dalmatian horsemen, {ft. Ant. p. 243; Ptol. 

ii. 16. § 5; Notit. Imp.’ Tab. Pent., where it is 
miswritten Tittoburgium.) The name seems to 
indicate that it was originally a settlement of the 
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Teutonos, which may have been founded at the time 
when they roamed over those countries, about 
n. c. 113. No remains aro now extant, and its 
exact site is only matter of conjecture. (Muchar, 
Norikum, vol. i. p. 265.) f L. S.] 

TEUTOBERGIENSIS SALTUS, a mountain 
forest in Western Germany, where in a.d. 9 the 
Roman legions under Varus suffered the memorable 
defeat, and where, six years later, their uiiburied 
remains were found by Drusus. (Tac. Ann. i. 60.) 
A general description of the locality without the 
mention of the name is found in Dion Cassius 
(Ivi. 20, 21; comp. Veil. Pat. ii. 105, 118, foil.). 
This locality has in modern times been the subject 
of much discussion among German antiquaries; 
but the words of Tacitus seem to imply clearly that 
he was thinking of the range of hills between the 
sources of the Lupia and Amasis; that is, the range 
between Lippspringe and Havstenbeck. (Giefers, 
De Alisone Costello deque Variaime Cladis Loco 
CommeutatU), p. 47, foil ) [L. S.] 

TEUTONES or TEUTONI (Ttvroves), the 
name of a powerful German tribe, which about 
B. c. 113 ap])eared on the frontiers of Gaul at the 
same time when the Cimbri, probably a Celtic people, 
after defeating the Romans in several battles, 
traversed Gaul and invaded Sj)ain. The Teutones, 
however, remained behind ravaging Gaul, and were 
joined by the Ombrones. At length, in n. c. 102, 
they were defeated by C. Marius in a great battle 
near Aquae Soxtiue, where, according to the most 
moderate' accounts, 100,000 of tliem were slain, 
while 80,000 or 90,000 aro said to have been taken 
prisoners. A body of 6000 men, who survived that 
terrible day, are said to have established themselves 
in Gaul between the Maas and Schelde, where they 
became the ancestors of the Aduatici. (Liv. Ejnt. 
lib, Ixvii,; Veil. Pat. ii. 12; Flor. iii. 3; Plut. 
Mar. 36, foil.; Oros, v. 16; Caes. B. G. ii. 4, 29.) 
After this great defeat, tlie Teutones are for a long 
time not heard of in history, while during the 
preceding ti n years they aro describe*! as wandering 
about the Upi)er Rhine, and eastward even as fur 
as I’annonia. In later times a tribe bearing the 
name of Teutone.s is mentioned by Pomp. Mela 
(iii. 3), Pliny (xxxvii. 11), and Ptolemy (ii. 11. g 17) 
as inhabiting a district in the north-west of Ger¬ 
many, oil tlie north of the river Albis, where 
according to INiny, they dwelt even as early as 
the time of Pytheas of Massilia. The question 
hero naturally presents itself whether these 'l eutones 
in the nortli of Germany were the same as those 
who in tlie time of Marius invaded Gaul in con¬ 
junction with the Cimbri, who in fact came from 
the same quarters. This question must bo an¬ 
swered in the affirmative; or in other words, the 
Teutones who appeared in the south were a branch 
of those in the north-west of Germany, having 
been induced to migrate southward either by inun¬ 
dations or other calamities. The numerous body of 
emigrants so much reduced the number of those 
remaining behind, that thereafter they were a tribe 
of no great importance. I’hat the name of Teutones 
was never employed, either by the Germans them¬ 
selves or by the Romans, as a general name for the 
whole German nation, lias already been explained in 
the article Gkkmania. Some writers even regard the 
Teutones as not Germans at all, but either as Sla¬ 
vonians or Celts. (Latham, Epileg. ad Tac. Germ. 
p. cx.) The fact that the country between the lower 
Elbe and the Baltic was once inhabited by the 
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Teutones seems to be attested by the names of 
Teutenwinkel, a vilUj^e near Rostock^ and Teuten- 
dorf, between Travemunde and Schwartau. [L. S.] 
TEUTONO'ARI (TevroySapoi), a German tribe 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 17) in close prox¬ 
imity to the Teutones, whence it may he inferred 
that they were only a branch of the Teutones. 
(Latham, Epileg. ad Tac. Germ. p. cxi.) [L. S.] 
THABOlt. [Atybauium.] 

TIIA'BRACA (0d€paKa Ko\o}via, Ptol. vi. 3. 
§§ 5, 21, 28, viii. 14. § 3; Mela, i. 7), also called 
Tabiaca (Plin. v. 3. s. 2, 6), a maritime city of Nu- 
luidia, seated at the mouth of the Tusca. It was 
the border city towards Zeugitaua, and a Roman 
colony. (Ptol., Plin., ll. cc.) I'he surroundinj; 
country was covered with thick woods. (Juv. S. 
X. 194.) Thabraca was the scene of the death of 
Gildo. (Claud. Laud. Stil. i. 359.) It still retains 
the name of Tabarka. (Cf. Itin. Ant. pp. 21, 495, 
514 ; Aug. ado. Donat, vi. 32.) [ T. H. 1).] 

'J'HARRASTA, a jdace in the Libyan Nomos 
{Itin. Ant. p. 72), identified by Lapie with Kasr 
Bourn Adjoubah. [T. 11. 1).] 

THABU'SIUM, a fortress on the river Indus in 
Curia, not far from Cibyra. (Liv. xxxviii. 14.) 

T11AGUI..IS ( 0 a 7 ouAfs, Ptol. iv. 3. § 43), or 
Taoiiuis {Itin. Ant. p. 65), a town in Africa Pro¬ 
pria, on the Syrtis Major, according to Lapie near 
AU. Called Tagulis in Tab. Petit. [T. H. D.] 

T HAG UR A (called Thacora in Tab. Peut.\ a place 
in Nmnldia, variously identified with Kl-Guettar md. 
ELMatnaima. {Itin. Ant, p. 41.) [T. II. D.] 

TIIAGURUM {06.yovpov fipoy, Ptol. vi. 16. § 2), 
a mountain in Serica, stretching from the Ottoro- 
cornus in a northerly direction towards the Asmiraean 
mountains. It is in the S. part of the Mongol ter¬ 
ritory, and N. of the llnang-ho. [T. II. D.j 
THALA {&d\a, Strab. xvii. p. 831), an im- 
jwrtant town of Numidia, with a treasury and 
arsenal. (Siill. J. 75, 77, 80, 89; Tac. Ann. 

iii. 21; Flor. iii. 1.) It is probably identical with 

'I'elepte (TeAfWTr?, Procop. de Aed. vi. 6), a for¬ 
tified town of Numidia, lying to the NW. of Capsa, 
and from which there was a road to Tacapo on the 
Syrtis Minor {ftin. Ant. p. 77). Shaw {Trav. vol. 
i. p. 288, soq.) takes Ferreana/i, both from its ruins 
and its situation, to have been the ancient Thala or 
Telepte (cf. Maimert, x. 2. p. 321), but Lapie seeks 
it at Ilaouch-el-Kbima. [T. H. D.] 

THALA {rh 0 (iAa ^pos, Ptol. iv. 0. §§ 12, 14, 
16), a mountain in the interior of Libya, near 
which dwelt a tribe of the same name (0dAo«, Ptol. 

iv. 6. § 21). fl'.H.D.] 

THA'LAMAE (0aAcI/ua<). 1. A town of Elis, 

situated above Pylos on the frontiers of Achaia, and 
in the rocky recesses of Mount ScoHis, probably near 
the modern village of JSandameri^ at the head of 
a narrow valley. It was here that tiie Elei.ans took 
refuge with their proj>erty and Hocks, when their 
country was invaded by Phihp in u. c. 219. (Xen. 
Ileli. viii. 4. § 26 ; Polyb. iv. 75 ; Leake, Afo- 
fea, vol. ii. p. 204, Peloponnesiaca^ p. 220 ; Cur¬ 
tins, PeloponnesQs^ vol. ii. p. 38.) 

2. (Also 0aA(ipT}, Ptol. iii. 16. §22: Eth, 0a- 
Aa/idrar), a town of Ijiconia, distant 80 stadia 
north of Oetylus, and 20 stadia from Pephnns. 
(Pans. iii. 26. §§ 1, 2.) Pephnns was on the coast, 
on tlie eastern side of the Messenian gulf, and Tha- 
lam.ae was situated inland, probably at or near 
Plutea, upon tlie river MUea^ the minor Paniisus 
ef Strabo (viii. p. 361). Ptolemy (/.c.) also calls it 
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one of tlie inland towns of Laconia. Theopompus 
called Thalamae a Messenian town (Steph. B. s. v, 
0a\djuai)f and we know that the Messenians said 
that their territory originally extended as far as the 
minor Painisus. [Laconia, p. 114, b.] Thalamae was 
said to have been founded by Pelops, and was called 
in the time of Strabo the Boeotian Thalamae, as if 
it hud received a Boeotian colony, (Strab. viii. 
p. 360.) Thalamae is mentioned by Polybiu.s (xvi. 
16). It was subsequently one of the Eleuthero- 
Laconian towns. (Pans. iii. 21 . § 7.) In the ter¬ 
ritory of Thalamae, on the road to Oetylus was a 
temple and oracle of Ino or Pasiphad, in which the 
future w'as revealed to those that slept in the temple. 
Even tlio Spartan kings sometimes slept in the 
temple for this purpose. The temple probably stood 
upon the promontory Trachehx^ where there are 
some ancient remains. (Pans. iii. 26. § 1; Pint. 
AgU., 9; Cic. de Divin. i. 43 ; Hermann, Gottesd. 
Alterth. § 41. 7.) (Leake, Peloponneaiaca, p. 178; 
Boblaye, Recherches^ ifc. p. 92; Curtius, Pelopon- 
imos, vol. ii. p. 284.) 

THALIADES. [Arcadia, p. 193, No. 15.] 

THALLI, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia, E. of the 
mouth of the Rha. (Plin. vi. 5. s. 5.) [T. H. D.] 

THAMANAEI, a ])eople in central Asia, belong¬ 
ing to the fifteenth satrapy of Dareius Hystaspis, 
Their exact position is uncertain. (Herod, iii. 93, 
117; Steph. B. a. v.) 

THAMARA {Qapapdy Euseb. and Onom. s. v. 
Ilazazon-Thamar; 0ap.ap<i>^ Ptol. v. 16. § 8 ; Tab. 
Peut.; Tamar, Ezek.x\v\i. 19, xlviii. 28), a town in 
Palestine, and one of the most southerly points in 
the country according to Ezekiel. According to 
Eiusehiu.s and Jerome it was a town and fortress 
one day’s journey from Malatlia on the way from 
Hebron to Ailali, and in their time was held by a 
Roman garrison. Robinson fixes it at Kumub, 
the site with ruins 6 miles S. of Milk towards 
the {KISS eS'Sufdh, {Bill. Res. vol. ii. p. 202, 
2 nd ed.) 

TllAMBES {QdpSrjs, or Ptol. 

3. §§ 16, 25), a mountain in the eastern part of 
Numidia, in which the river Rubricatus has its 
sources. [T. H. 1).] 

TIIAMNA {Qdpva: Eth. ©a/aviVus), a large 
village of Palestine near Lydda, on the way to 
Jerusalem, which gave its name to the Toparchia 
Thamnitica. (Ptol. v. 16. § 8 ; Joseph. B. J. iii. 
3, V. 4; Plin. v. 14. s. 15; Euseb. Onom. s. u.; 
Steph. B. s. v.\ Robinson, Bibl. Res. vol. ii. p. 239, 
seq., 2 nd ed.) 

THAMONDACANA. [Nioeir, p. 418, b.] 

TilAMUDE'NI {&ap4}vbrivol)f a people of Arabia, 
dwelling upon the coast of the Arabian gulf, for 
more than 1000 stadia from about Moilah to Wid^ 
jeh. (Diod. iii. 44 ; Agatharch. p. 59, Hudson, 
§ 92, with Muller’s note.) Ptolemy mentions the 
Thamydeni ( 0 afiu 8 i 9 vol) among the inland tribes of 
Arabia (vi. 7. § 21 ), bat in another passage he 
)>laces them upon the coast, under the sliglitly al¬ 
tered name of Thamyditae (0a/xv5tTat, vi. 7. § 4). 
In Pliuy they are called Thamudeni (vi. 28. s. 32). 
Stephanas B. makes Thamuda (9a^v8d) a neigh¬ 
bour of the Nabataeans. Tlie name is evidently the 
same as Thamud, a celebrated tnbe in early Arabian 
history. 

THANA or TIIOANA {Sdua^ Bodvo, Ptol. v. 17. 
§ 5; Thorina, Tah. Pent.), a town of Arabia Petraea, 
probably corresponds to DhAna^ a village visited by 
Burckhai'dt, ou the declivity of a mountain N. of 
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W(idy-el- Ghuweir. (Robinson, Bibl. lies. voT. ii. ji. 
168, 2n(l eti.) 

THAPSA. [Rusicadk.] 

THA'PSACUS (Sdij/aKos), a town of considerable 
importance on the right bank of the Euphrates, in 
lat. 35*^ 15' N. It is mentioned very early in 
ancient history, and is almost certainly the same as 
the Tiphsah, of the Old Testament (I Kings, iv. 24; 
in the LXX. written 0d\pa), which is mentioned us 
the eastern boundary of the kingdom of Solomon. 
'I'liero is some difference among ancient writers as to 
the }»rovince in whicdi it should be included. Thus, 
Pliny (v. 24. s. 21) and Stephanus B. (s. v.) place 
it in Syria ; Ptolemy (v. 19. § 3) in Arabia Dcserta. 
'I'he reason of this is, that it was a frontier town, 
and might therefore be claimed as belonging to one 
or more provinces. At 'fhapsacus was the most 
important passage of the Euphrates in the northern 
})ortion of that river’s course. As such, we read 
it was used by Cyrus the younger, whose army 
forded it, the water reaching up to their breast^, 
there being probably at that time no bridge. (Xen. 
Allah, i. 4. § 11.) Some years later Dareius 
crossed it to meet Alexjuider in Cilicia, and rccrossed 
it in haste after his defeat at Issus. (Arrian, ii. 13.) 
Alexander, pursuing Dareius, cro.s.sed the river also 
at the same spot, as the historian especially notices, 
on two bridges (probably of boats), which wore 
joined together (iii. 7). Strabo, who makes frequent 
mention of Thapsacus, considers it, on the authority 
of Eratosthenes, us distant from Babylon about 4800 
stadia, and from Commagene 2000 (ii. pp. 77, 78, 
81, xvi. p. 746); and states that it was situated 
just at that 8|)ot where Mesopotamia is the widCvst 
(/. c.). There is no doubt that it derived its name 
from a Semitic verb, meaning to jmiss over (Winer, 
Liibl. Worterb. s. v.) : hence another passage-jdace 
of the same name, which is mentioned in 2 Kings^ 
XV. 16, but which is really in Palestine, has been 
often confounded with Tiphsah on the Euphrates. 
Pliny states that the name was changed by the 
Macedonian Creeks to Amphipolis (v. 24. s. 21), 
and Stephanus calls the Ampliipolis of Seleucus Tour- 
meda. No trace of any of these names is now found 
in the countiy (Ritter, x. p, 1114), nor any ruins 
that can certainly be identified with its site. It was, 
however, ])rohably near the present Deir. [V.j 
THAPSIS (0a»^<s, Diodor. xx. 23), a deep river 
of the Chei-sonesus Taurica, on which lay a royal 
castle. Ukert (iii. 2. p. 193) identifies it with the 
Salgir. But Kohler seeks the ciistlo on Mimnt 
Ofrulcj 45 wersts south of Kertsch. {Alem. de VAc. 
de at. Petei'sb. ix. p. 649, seq.) [T. II. D.j 

THAPSUS(0d\|/oy, Ptol. iv. 3. § 10), a maritime 
city of Byzaciinn, in Africa Propria. It lay on a 
salt lake, which, according to Shaw ( Trav. p. 99), 
still exists, and on a point of land 80 stadia distant 
from the opposite island of Lopadussa. Thapsus 
was strongly fortified and celebrated for Caesar’s vic¬ 
tory over the Pompeians, b. c. 46. (Hirt. B. Af. 
28, seq.) Shaw (I. c.) identifies it with the present 
lievmsSy where its ruins are still visible. (Cf. 
Strabo, xvii, pp. 831, 834 ; Liv. xxxiii. 48 ; Plin. 
V. 4. s. 3, &c.) [T. II. D.] 

'fHAPSUS, a river of Numidia, falling into the 
sea near the town of Rusicade, probably the present 
Oued liesas (Vib. Sequest.) [T. II. D.] 

'I'HAPSUS [Sykacusae.] 

THARRANA, a place on tlie great line of road 
which led across the desert from the Euphrates to 
Hat rue {^AUlIathr). It. is marked on the Tabula 
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Peutingeriana. It has been conjectured by Mannert 
(v. 2. p. 233) thsit the name is a mistake for 
Charrana, another form of Charrae; but this hypo¬ 
thesis seems hardly tenable. Reichard believes it is 
represented by the present Arahan. [V.] 

THARKA8(0d^^oy, Ptol.: Ru. at Capo del Sevo'), 
a city of Sardinia, mentioned only by Ptolemy (where 
the name is written in many MSS. and editions 
Tarrae or Tarras) and in the Itineraries, but which 
seems to have been one of the most considerable 
places in the island. It was situated on the W. 
coast, on a projecting point of land at the N. ex¬ 
tremity of the Gulf of OristanOf where its ruins 
are still visible, though half buried in sand, and 
numerous minor anticiuities have been discovered. 
From its position there can bo little doubt that it 
was a Phoenician or Cartliaginian settlement; but 
continued to bo a considerable town under the Ro¬ 
mans, and an inscription records the repair of the 
road from Tharras to Cornus as late as the reign 
of the emperor Philip. (Do la Marmora, V'oy. en 
Sardalgne, vol. ii. pp. 359, 477.) The Antonine 
Itinerary correctly places it 18 mile.s from Cornus 
and 12 from Olhoca (Dm/mio). {/tin. Ant. p. 84; 
Ptol. iii. 3. § 2.) [E. H. B.] 

THARSANDALA (&apadvba\a), a town in 
Thrace, between Byzantium and the wall of Anas- 
ta.siu8, which was one of the numerous places forti¬ 
fied by Justinian. (Procop. de Acd. iv. 11. p. 305, 
Bonn.) According to Reichard, Kzatalcza now oc¬ 
cupies its site. [J. R.] 

THASOS (0d>rt)y, sometimes ©do-tros : Kth. 
©dcTios: Thaso or Tasso), an island in the N. of 
the Aegaean sea, off the coast of Thrace, and dis¬ 
tant only 3] miles from the plain of the river 
Ncstus or Kara-Su. It was distant half a day’s 
sail from AmphijHdis (Thuc. iv, 104), and 32 nnles 
from Abdera. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 23.) It was also 
called Aeria or Aethra (Plin. l.c.\ Steph. B. s. v.) 
and Chryse, from its gold mines (Eosinth. lui 
Dwnys. Per. 517), which were the chief .source of 
the prasj)erity of the island. The iarliest known 
inhabitants of Thasos were the Phoenicians, who 
were doubtless attracted to the i.sland by its valu- 
able mines, but who are said to have come thither 
in search of Europa, five generations before the 
birih of the Grecian Hercules. They were led by 
'I'hasos, the son of Agenor, from whom the island 
derived its name. (Herod, ii. 44, vi. 47; Pans. v. 
25. § 12; Scymn. 660; Conon, c. 37; Steph. B. 
s. V.) Thasos was afterwards colonised in 01. 15 
or 18 (ii. c. 720 or 708) by settlers from Paros, led 
by Telcsicles, the father of the poet Archilochus. 
(Time. iv. 104; Strab. ix. p. 487; Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. p. 144; Euseb. Praep. Ev. vi. 7.) 'I'here 
also existed at that time in the island a 'I'hracian 
tribe called Saians, with whom the Parian settlers 
carried on war, but not always successfully; and on 
one occasion Archilochus was obliged to throw away 
his shield. (Archiloch. Fragm. 5, ed. Schneidewin; 
Aristoph. Pac. 1298, with the Schol.) 'I’he Greek 
colony rapidly rose in power, and obtained valuable 
possessions on the adjoining mainland, which con¬ 
tained even richer mines than those in the island. 
Shortly before the Persian invasion, the clear sur¬ 
plus revenue of the Thasians was 200, and some¬ 
times even 300 talents yearly (46,0001., 66,000/.), 
of which Scapt6 Hyl6 produced 80 talents, and the 
mines in the island rather le.s8. (Herod, vi. 46.) 
Besides Scapto Hylo the 'rhasians also po8.seii«ed 
ujioQ the inainland Galepsus and Ocsyma(Thuc. ir. 
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107; Diod. xii. 68), Strytne (Herod, vii. 118; 
Suid. s. V. Datum, and at a later period 

Crenidea. (Biickh, Ptd)l. Econ. of Athens^ p. 312, 
Kngl. tr.) Herodotus, who visited Thaaos, nays 
that tlie moat remarkable mines were thoae worked 
by the Phoenicians on the eastern side of the island 
between Aenyra and Coenyra opposite Samothrace, 
where a large mountain had been overturned in 
search of the gold. (Herod, vi. 47.) TheTliasiana 
appear to have been the only Greeks who worked 
the valuable mines in Thrace, till Histiaeus, the 
Milesian, settled upon tlie Strymon and built the 
town of Myreinus, about n. r. 511. (Herod, v. 11, 
23.) After the capture of Miletus (b. c. 494), His¬ 
tiaeus made an unsuccessful attempt to subdue 
'rhasos (Herod, vi. 28), but the growing power of 
the Thaaians excited the suspicions of Dareius, 
who commanded them in b. c. 492 to pull down 
their fortifications and remove their ships of war to 
Abdera, — an order which they did not venture to 
disobey. (Herod, vi. 46.) When Xerxes marched 
through Thrace on his way to Greece, the Thasians, 
on account of their possessions on the mainland, 
had to provide for the Persian army as it marched 
through their territories, the cost ofwliich amounted 
to 400 talents (92,800/.). (Herod, vii. 118.) After 
the defeat of the Persians, Tha.sos became a member 
of the confederacy of I)elo.s; but disputes having 
arisen between the Thasians and Athenians re¬ 
specting the mines upon the mainland, a war 
ensued, and the Athenians sent a powerful force 
against the island under the command of Ciinon, 
B, 0. 465. After defeating the Tha-sians at sea, 
the Athenians disembarked, and laid siege to the 
city both by land and sea. Tlie Tha.sians held out 
more than two years, and only surrendei-ed in the 
third year. They were compelled to raze their for¬ 
tifications ; to surrender their ships of war; to give 
up their continental po-ssessions ; and to jiay an im¬ 
mediate contribution in money, in addition to their 
annual tribute. (Time. i. 100, 101 ; Diod. xi. 70; 
Pint. Cim. 14.) In b. c. 411 the democracy in 
'J’hasos was overtlirown, and an oligarchical go¬ 
vernment e.stabIishod by Pei.sander and the Fonr 
Hundred at Athens ; but as soon as tlie oligarchy 
had got possession of the power they i-evolted from 
Athens, and received a Lacedaemonian garrison and 
hannost. (Time. viii. 64.) Much internal dis- 
sen.sion followed, till at length in n. c. 408 a party 
of the citizens, headed by Kcphaiitus, expelled the 
Lacedaemonian hannost Kteoiiicus with his gar¬ 
rison and admitted Tlirasybukis, the Athenian com¬ 
mander. (Xen. Hell. i. 1. §§ 12, 32, i. 4. § 9; 
Dein. c.Lept. p. 474.) After the battle of Aegos- 
potamos, Thasos passed into the hands of the Lace¬ 
daemonians ; but it was subsequently again de¬ 
pendent upon Athens, as we see from the disputes 
between Philip and the Athenians. (Dem. de Halm. 
p. 80; Philipp. Epist. p. 159.) In the Roman wars in 
Greece Thasos submitted to Philip V. (Polyb. xv, 
24), but it received its freedom from the Romans 
after the battle of Oynoscephalae, b. c. 197 (Polyb. 
xviii. 27, 31 ; Liv. xxxiii. 30, 35), and continued 
to be a free (libera) town in the time of Pliny 
(iv. 12. s. 23). 

The city of Tha.sos was situated in the northern 
part of the island, and possessed two ports, of which 
one was closed. (Scylax, p. 27; Ptol. iii. 11. § 14.) 
It stood on tliree eminences; and several remains 
of the ancient walls exist, intermixed witli towers 
built by the Venetians, who obtained possession of 
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tlie island after the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks. In the neighbourhood is a large statue 
of Pan cut in the rocks. No remains have been 
discovered of Aenyra and Coenyra; and the mines 
have long ceased to be worked. 

Archilochus describes Thasos as an “ ass’s backbone 
overspread with wild wood ” (. . . iJSe 8 ’ Hxrr^ opov 
l^dxis HffTTjKfP, byplay ^vt(rTf<f>‘f)S, Frngm. 
17, 18, ed. Schneidewin), a description which is 
still strikingly applicable to the island after the 
lapse of 2500 years, as it is composed entirely of 
naked or woody mountains, with only scanty patches 
of cultivable soil, nearly all of which are close to the 
sea-sliore. (Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 34.) 
The highest mountain, called Mount Jpsario, is 
3428 feet above the sea, and is thickly covered with 
fir-trees. There is not enough corn grown in the 
island for its present population, which consists only 
of 6000 Greek inhabitants, dispersed in twelve small 
villages. Hence w-e are surprised to find it called 
by Dionysius (Perieg. 532) ^7)p4]r€poy bKri \; but 
the praises of its fertility cannot have been written 
from personal observation, and must have arisen 
simply from the abundance possessed by its inha¬ 
bitants in consequence of their wealth. Thasos pro¬ 
duced marble and wine, both of which enjoyed con¬ 
siderable reputation in antiquity. (Atlien. i. pp. 28, 
32, iv. p. 129 ; Xen. Symp. 4. § 41; Virg. Georg. 
ii. 91.) The chief produce of the island at present 
i.s oil, maize, lioney, and timber; the latter, which 
is mostly fir, is the principal article of export. 

The coins of Thasos are numerous. The one 
figured below represents on the obverse the head ol' 
Dionysus, and on the reverse a figure of Hercules 
kneeling. 

(Prokescli von Osten, Pmkwurdlgleiten, vol. iii. 
p. 611, seq.; Cousiriery, Voyage dans la Maeddoine, 
vol. ii. p. 85, se(j.; Griesbach, Reise, vol. i. p. 210, 
seq.; Journal of Geogr. Society, vol. vii. p. 64.) 
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TIIAUBA'SIUM (nin. Ant. p. 171; Thau- 
basteum. Not. Imp.), w'as a frontier town of Lower 
Aegypt, situated on the Canopic arm of the Nile, 
about 8 miles N. of Serapeium and the Natron 
Lakes. In Roman times Tliaubasium was the 
head-quarters of a company of light auxiliary 
troops “II Ala Ulpia Afrorum.” (Orelli, JnscHpt. 
no. 2552.) It is supposed to be at the moilern 
Cheych-eUNedy. (Champollion, VEgypte, vol. ii. 
p. 71.) [VV.B.D.] 

THAU'MACI (SaupoHol : Eih. €>avpttx6s), a 
town of Phthiotis in Thessaly, was situated on the 
pass called Coela, on the road from Thermopylae 
and the Maliac gulf pa-ssing through Lamia. At 
this place, says Livy, the traveller, after traversing 
rugged mountains and intricate valleys, comes sud¬ 
denly in sight of an immense plain like a vast sea, 
the extremity of wdiich is scarcely visible. From 
the astonishment which it excited in the traveller, 
tlie city was suppled to have derived its name. It 
stood upon a lofty and precipitous rock. It was 
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besieged by Philip in ». c. 199; but a reinforcement 
of Aetolians having made their way into the town, 
the king was obliged to abandon the siege. (Liv. 
xxxii. 4.) Thaumaci was taken by the consul 
Acilius in the war with Antiochus, b. c. 191. (Liv. 
xxxvi. 14 ; comp. Strab. ix. p. 434; Steph. B. s. v. 
SavfiaKla.} Dhomoko occupies the site of Thau¬ 
maci, and at this place inscriptions are found con¬ 
taining the ancient name. Its situation and prospect 
are in exact accordance with the description of Livy, 
who copied from Polybius, an eye-witness. Dodwell 
says that “ the view from this place is the most 
wonderful and extensive he ever beheld,” and Leake 
observes that “ at the southern end of the town a 
rocky point, o\*ertopping the other heights, commands 
a magnificent prospect of the immense plain watered 
by the Peneius aud its branches.” (Dodwell, vol. I 
ii. p. 122; Leake, Northei'n Greece^ vol. i. p. 4.58.) 

THAUMA'CIA (0ou//a/fla: Eth. &avfxaKi€vs\ a 
town of Magnesifi in Thessaly, one of the four cities 
wfio.se ships in the Trojan War were commanded by 
Philoctetes. It was said to have been founded by 
'i haumanis, the son of Poeas. Leake supposes it 
to be represented by the paledkastro of Askiti\ one 
of the villages on the Magnesian coast. This Thau- 
macia must not be confounded with Thaumaci in 
Phthiotis mentioned above. (Horn. Jl. ii. 716: 
Strab. ix. p. 436; Steph. R. a. v.; Kustath. ad 
Horn. p. 329. 6; Ptin. iv. 9. a. 16; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol, iv. p, 416.) 

TIIEA'NGKLA (0€d77«Aa: Eth. 06a776X€uv), 
a town of Caria, which Alexander placed under the 
jurisdiction of Halicarna.ssus, is known as the birth¬ 
place of Philip, the historian of Cari.a. (Plin. v. 
29; Athen. vi. p. 271; Steph. B. s. v.) 

THEBAE (0rj^ai, Herod, i. 182, ii. 42 ; Strab. 
xvii. pp. 80.5,815, foil.; Thebe, Plin, v. 9. .s. 11), the 
No (^Ezekiel, xxx. 14) or No-ammon (Nahum^ vv. 
3,8) of the Hebrew Scriptures; atalater period Dros- 
POLKS the Great of the Greeks and Ihjinans (Atdo-- 
Tro\is /jLtydXri, Ptol. iv, 5. § 73; Steph. B. a. r.), 
was one of the most ancient cities of Aegypt, and even, 
according to Dioilorus (i. 50, comp. xv. 45), of the 
world. Its foundation, like that of Memphis, was at¬ 
tributed to Menes, the first mortal king of Aegypt, 
i. e. it went back to the mythical period of Aogyptian 
history. By some writers, how^ever, Memphis was 
reporte«i to have been a colony of Thebes. It wjis 
the capital of the nome formed by the city itself 
and its environs, though Ptolemy (f. c.) describes it 
as pertaining to the Nome of Coptos. In all Upper 
Aegypt no spot is so adapted for the site of a great 
capital as the plain occupied by ancUmt Thebe.s. 
The mountain chains, the Libyan on the western, 
and the Arabian on the eastern, side of the Nile, 
sweep boldly from the river, and leave on both banks 
a spacious area, whose breadth, including the river, 
amounts to nearly 4 leagues, and the length from N. 
to S. is nearly as much. Towards the N. the plain 
i.s again closed in by the return of the hills to the 
Nile; but on the S., where the western chain con¬ 
tinues distant, it remains open. The ground, there¬ 
fore, on which Thebes stood was large enough to 
contain a city of at least equal extent with ancient 
- Romo or modem Paris; and, according to Strabo, 
ancient Thebes covered the entire plain. Only a 
portion of it, however, was available for population. 
An immense area was covered with the temples and 
their avenues of sphinxes; and on the western side, 
as far as the Libyan hills, lay the monuments of the 
dead. On the eastern bank, therefore, the population 
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was generally collected; and there it was probably 
densely crowded, since .ancient writers assign to Thebe.*! 
an almost incredible number of inhabitants, and 
Diodorus (i. 45) describes the houses as consisting 
of many stone.*!. The extent of the city is very 
differently .stated by ancient authors. Rumours of 
its greatness had reached the Greeks of Homer’s age, 
who (//. ix. 381) speaks of its “hundred gates” 
and its 20,000 war-chariot.s, jnst as the Arabian 
story-tellers speak of the glories of Bagdad or Da¬ 
mascus under the Caliphs. Before the Persian iii- 
vasion (b.c. 525) no Greek writer had visited 
Thebes; and after lluit catastrophe its dimensions 
had con.sklerahly shrunk, since Cambyses is said to 
have burnt all such portions of Thebes as fire wouM 
destroy, i. e. all the private buildings; and under 
the Persian viceroys no Aegyptian city wm likely 
to regain its original prop>rtion8. It does not appear 
that Herodotus ever visited Upper Egypt, and hi.s 
account of Thebes is extremely vague and meagre. 
Diodonis, on the eontrary, who saw it after its 
capture by Ptolemy Lathyrus, about R.c. 87, be¬ 
held Thebes in the second period of its decay, and 
after Alexandreia ha4l diverted much of its commerce 
to Berenice and the Arsinoite bay. He estimates its 
circuit at 140 stadia or about 17 miles. Strabo, 
again, who went thither with the expedition of 
Aeliiis Galina in n o. 24, beheld Thebes at a still 
lower stage of decadence, and assigns it a compass 
of .about 10 miles. But at that time the continuity 
of its parts w.as broken np, and it was divided into 
certain large hamlets det.aelied from one 

another. Neither of these writers, accordingly, was 
in a |K)sition to state arrnrately the real dimensions 
of the city in its flonrisliing estate, i. e. between 
1600 and 800 b.o. Modern travellers, again, have 
still further reduced its extent; for example, Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson supposes the area of Thebes not 
to have exceeded .5^ English miles. As, however, 
during the space of 2600 years (800 B.C. —1800 
A.i>.) there have been very material changes in the 
soil from the contraction of the habitable ground, 
partly by the depositions of the Nile, and jwrtly 
by the drifting of the sands, it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible for modern travellers to determine how far 
Aegyptian labour and art may once have extended 
their capital. An author quoted by Stephanus of 
Byzantium, probably Hecataeus, runs into the oppo¬ 
site extreme, and ascribes to Thebes a population 
(7,000,000) hardly possible for the entire Nile- 
valley, and an extent (400 stadia, or 50 miles) 
larger than the 'riieban plain itself. (Steph. B. 8. v. 
Ai^rroXis.') The name of Thebes is formed from 
the Tap^ of the ancient Aegyptian language, pro¬ 
nounced Thaha in the Memphitic dialect of Coptic, 
and thence easily converted into 07 }€ai, Theb^, or 
Thebes. In hieroglyphics it is written ap or APR, 
with the feminine article, t-apk, the meaning of 
which is said to be “ head,” Thebes being the “ head ” 
or capital of the Upper Kingdom. Its later appel¬ 
lation of Diospolis Magna (AiS<riro\ts ri fitydkri) 
answers also to the Aegyptian title Amunei or 
“ abode of Amun,”—Ammon or Zeus, the ram-headed 
god, being the principal object of worship at Thebes. 
The name Tapb or Thebes applied to the entire city 
on either bank of the Nile; but the western quarter 
had the distinctive name of Fatbyris, or, according 
to Ptolemy (iv. 5. § 69), Tathyris, as being under the 
special protection of Athor, who is sometimes called 
I the President of the West. The necropolis, indeed, 

I on the Libyan side was appropriately placed under 

4 D 
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the guardianship of this deity, since she was believed 
to receive the sun in her arms as he sank behind the 
western hills. This quarter, again, in the age of 
the Ptolemies, was termed “ tlie Libyan suburb,” 
which was subdivided also into particular districts, 
such as the Alemnoneia (rd Young, 

JJieroglyph. Literature^ pp. 69, 73) and Thyna- 
hunum, where the priests of Osiris were interred. 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, vol v. p. 387.) 

The j)Ower and prosperity of Thebes arose from 
three sources — trade, manufactures, and religion. 
Its position on the Nile, near the great avenues 
through the Arabian hills to the Red ^a, and to the 
interior of Libya through the western desert, render¬ 
ing it a common entrepot for the Indian trade on the 
ono side, and the caravan trade with tlio gold, ivory, 
and aromatic districts on the other; and its com¬ 
parative vicinity to the mines which intersect the 
limestone borders of the Red Sea, combined to make 
Thebes the greatest emporium in Eastern Africa, 
until Alexandreia turned the stream of commerce into 
another channel. It was also celebrated for its linen 
manufacture—an important fabric in a country 
wliere a numerous priesthood was interdicted from 
the use of woollen garments (Plin. ix. 1. s. 4). The 
glass, pottery, and intaglios of Thebes were also 
in Ingh repute, and generally the number and 
magnitude of its edifices, sacred and secular, must 
have attracted to tlie city a multitude of artisans, 
who wore employed in constructing, decorating, or 
repairing them. The priests alone and their attend¬ 
ants doubtless constituted an cnonnous population, 
for, as regarded Aegypt, and for centuries Aethiopia 
also, Tliebcs stood in the relation occupied by 
liome in medieval Christendom, —it was the sacer¬ 
dotal capital of all who worshipped Ammon from 
Pelusiurn to Axume, and from tlie Oases of Libya 
to the Red Se^, 

The history of Thebes is not entirely the same 
w’itli that of Aegypt itself, since the predominance of 
the Upper Kingdom implies a very ditlerent era iii 
Acgyptian annals from that of the lower, or the 
Delta. It may perhaps be divided into three epochs: 
1. The period whicli preceded the occupation of 
Lower Aegypt by the Assyrian nomades, wlien it is 
doubtful whether Memphis or Thebes were the ca¬ 
pital of tlie entire country, or whether indeed both 
the Thobaid and the Delta were not divided into se¬ 
veral smaller states, such as that of Heliopolis in 
the N., and Abydus in tlie S., the rivals respec¬ 
tively of Memphis and Thebes. 2. The interval 
between the expulsion of the Assyrians by Thou- 
tmosis, and the 2l8t dynasty of Taiiite kings. Dur¬ 
ing all this period, Tiiebes was unquestionably the 
capital of all the Nile-vulley, from the Mediterranean 
to the island of Argo in lat. 19° 31' N. 3. The pe¬ 
riod of decadence, when the government of Aegypt 
was centered in the Delta, and Thebes w'as probably 
little more than the head-quarters of the sacerdotal 
caste and the principal refuge of old Aegyptian life 
and manners. And this threefold division is ren¬ 
dered the more frobable by the consideration that, 
until the Assyrian empire became formidable, and 
riioenicia important from its maritime power, Aethio¬ 
pia, rather than Arabia or Syria, was the formidable 
neighbour of Aegypt 

Under the Old Monarchy there is no trace of 
Aegyptian dominion extending beyond the peninsula 
of ^nai, the northern shores of the Red Sea, or the 
Libyan tribes adjoining the Delta. During this 
|i«riod invasion was apprehended almost exclusively 
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from the S. The Aethiopians were no less war¬ 
like, and perhaps as civilised, as the Aegyptiuns: 
the Nile afforded them direct ingress to the re¬ 
gions north of the Cataracts, and they were then, as 
the Syrians and north-eastern states became after¬ 
wards, the immediate objects of war, treaties, or in¬ 
termarriages with the Pharaohs of Thebes. When 
the Theban state was powerful enough to expel the 
Assyrian nomades, it must have already secured tlic 
alliance or the subjection of Aethiopia; and the at¬ 
tention of its rulers was thenceforward directed to 
the eastern frontier of the Lower Kingdom. Accord¬ 
ingly we find that while only one nome in the The- 
baid and one in Middle Aegypt were assigned to the 
native militia, the bulk of the Calasirians and Hermo- 
bytians was permanently quartered in the Delta. 

The greatness of Thebes commences with the 
18th dynasty of the Pluirtiohs, and tlie immediate 
cause of it appears to have been the collective 
efforts of the Upper Country to expel the Assyrian 
shepherds from the Delta. The Thobaid and its 
capital were, probably, at no period occupied by 
these invaders; since, according to Manetho’s ac¬ 
count of the 17th dynasty, there were then two con¬ 
temporaneous kingdoms in Aegypt— the Delta go¬ 
verned by the Hyksos, and tlie Thebaid by native 
monarchs. Thoutmosis, king of Thebes, was the 
principal agent in the expulsion of the intruders, and 
his exploits against them are commemorated on tlie 
temples at Kamah. Memphis and the Dtdta, to¬ 
gether with the lesser states, such as Xois, delivered 
from the invaders, thenceforward were under tlie do¬ 
minion of the kings of Thebes. Its flourishing era 
lasted nearly eight centuries, i. o. from about 1600 
to 800 B. r. 

During this period the most conspicuous monarchs 
were Ainenophis I., who appears, from the monu¬ 
ments, to have received divine honours after his 
decease, and to have been regarded as the secoiul 
founder of the monarchy. He probably carried his 
arms beyond the north-eastern frontier of the Della 
into Syria, and his presence in Aethiopia is recorded 
in a grotto at Ibtnm neM Aboosimbcl. The victories 
or conquests of Ainenophis in the N. and S. are 
infeiTed from the circumstance that in the sculp¬ 
tures he is represented as destroying or leading cap¬ 
tive Asiatic and Aethiopian tribes. Next in succes¬ 
sion is Thotlimes I., with whose reign apjiears to 
have begun the series of Theban edifices which ex¬ 
cited the wonder of the Greeks, who beheld them 
almost in their original magnificence, and of all sub¬ 
sequent travellers. The foundations, at least, of the 
palace of the kings were laid by this monarch. 
Thothmes also, like his predecessors, appears, from 
the monuments, to have made war with .^yria, and 
to have extended his dominion as high up the Nile 
os the island of Argo in upper Nubia. Thotbmes 11. 
maintained or even enlarg^ the realm which he in¬ 
herited, since his name has been found at Gebal-eU 
Birkel, the Napata of tlie Romans, lat. 18° 30' N. At 
this period Aethiopia was apparently an appanage of 
the Tiieban kingdom, and its rulers or viceroys seem 
to have been of the blood royal of Aegj'pt, since now 
for the first time, and until the reign of Setci 
Menephthah (Roseliini,J/oai?c^.tab.xxxi.*^iv.), we 
meet with the title of the royal son or prince of 
Aethiopia. The records of tliis reign Iiave nearly 
perished; the great obelisks of Kamah, however, 
attest the flourishing condition of cont»np(»rary art. 
They were erected by Nemt Amen, the sister of 
Thothmes IL, who appears, like the Nitocris of the 
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Old Monarchy, to have exercised the functions of 
royalty. The reign of Thothmes III. is one of the 
most splendid in the annals of the 18th dynasty. 
The frontiers of Aegypt extended S. a little 
beyond the second cataract, and E. nearly to 
Mount Sinai. Thothmes III. completed in Thebes 
itself many of the structures begun by his predeces¬ 
sors, e. g. the palace of the kings, — and generally 
enriched the cities of the Thebaid with sumptuous 
/mildings. Ho commenced the temple at Amada, 
which was completed by Amunoph 11. and Tliotli- 
mesIV; and his name was inscribed on the monu¬ 
ments of Ombi, Apollinopolis Magna, and Eilithya. 
Thebes, however, was the centre of his architectural 
labours, and even the mins of his great works theic 
liavo served to adorn other capital cities. In the 
Hippodrome of Constantinople is a mutilated obelisk 
of the reign of Thothmes HI., which was brought 
from Aegypt by one of the Byzantine emperors, and 
which originally adorned the central court of Karnah. 
Again the obelisk which Pope Sixtus V. set up in 
front of the church of St. John Lateran at Rome, the 
loftiest and most j^rfect structure of its kind, w;is 
lirst raised in this reign, and bears its founder’s 
titles on the central column of its liieroglyphics. 
Tlie records of this reign are in.scribed on two 
interesting inonument.s, — a painting in a tomb at 
Ornirneh (Hoskins, Travels in Aethiopm^ p. 437, 
foil.; Wilkinson, Mod. and Thebes, vol. ii. p. 

234), and the great Tablet ot' Ka^mak, which is 
Ktrictly an historical and statistical document, and 
which, there can be little doubt, is the very Tablet 
w'hich the prie.sts of Thebes exhibited and expounded 
to Caesar Germanicus in a. d. 16 (Tac. Ann. ii. 
60). From the paintings and the hieroglyphics, so 
far as the latter Imvo been read, on tlie.se monuments, 
it ap]xinrs that in this reign tribute was paid into 
the Theban treasury by nations dwelling on the 
borders of the Caspian sea, on the banks of the 
Tigris, in the kingdom of JMeroe or Aethiopia, and 
by the more savage tribes who wandered over the 
eastern flank of the great Sahara. Thirteen expedi¬ 
tions, indeed, of Thothmes HI., are distinctly re¬ 
gistered, and the 35th year of his reign, according 
to Lepsius, is recorded. At this periiKl tlio kingdom 
of Thebes mu.st have been the most powerful and 
opulent in the world. Of the son of Thothmes, 
Amunophis II., little is known; but lie also added to 
the erections at Thebes, and reared other moiiument.s 
in Nubia. Inscriptions found at Surahit- eUKualim, 
in the peninsula of Sinai, record his name, and at 
Primis (^Ibrim) he apjicars in a speos, or excavated 
chapel, seated with two principal officers, and receiv¬ 
ing the account of a great chase of wild beasts. 

Next in importance, though not in succession, 
of the Theban kings of the 18th dynasty, is Amun¬ 
oph, or Amenophis HI. His name is found at 
Toumbos, near the third Cataract, and he perma¬ 
nently extended the frontiers of the Theban king¬ 
dom to Soleb, a degree further to S. than it had 
hitherto reached. These extensions are not only geo¬ 
graphically, but commercially, important, inasmuch 
as the farther southward the boundaries extended, the 
nearer did the Aegyptians approach to the regions 
which produced gold, ivoiy, gems, and aromatics, 
and the more considerable, therefore, was the trade 
of Thebes itself. Only on the supposition that it 
was for many generations one of the greatest em- 
p4U‘iuins in the world can v\e understand the lavish 
expenditure of its monarchs, and its fame among 
northern nations the greatest and richest of cities. 
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And this consideration is the more important to¬ 
wards a correct estimate of the resources of the 
Theban kingdom, since its proper territory barely 
sufficed for the support of its den.se population, and 
there is no evidence of its having any remarkable 
traffic by sea. It is probable, indeed, that the do¬ 
minions of Amenophis HI. stretched to within five 
days’ journey of Axumo on the Red Sea; for a 
scarabaeus inscribed with his name and that t)f his 
wife Taia mentions the land of Karoei or Kaloei, 
supposed to bo Coloe (Roselliiii, Moft. Star. iii. 1, 
261; Birch, Gall. Brit. Mns. p. 83), us their south¬ 
ern limit. Thebes was enriched by this monarch 
with two va.st }>ahice.s, one on tlio eustci’n, the other 
on the western bank of the Nile. He also com¬ 
menced and erecte<l the greater portion of the build¬ 
ings at Luxor. On the walls of their chambers 
Amenophis wa.s designated “ Tlio vanquisher of the 
Mennahoun,"” an unknown jieople, and the “ Pacifica¬ 
tor of Aegypt.” From the fragment of a monolithal 
granite statue now in the Louvre, it may be inferred 
that his victories were obtained over negro race.s, and 
con.serjucntly were tlie results of campaigns in the in¬ 
terior of Libya and the S. of Aethiopia. Ameno]>his 
lias a further claim to notice, since ho was probably 
the Memnon, son of Aurora, wlioin Achilles slew at 
the siege of Troy. Of all the Aethiopiau works the 
Memnonian statues, from their real magnitude and 
from the fabulous stories related of them, have at¬ 
tracted the largest share of attention. By the word 
Memnon the Greeks uu(lerst<K>d an Aethiopiau or 
man of dark complexion (Steph. B. s. v.; Agatlicm. 
ap. Gr. Gcograph. Min,'), or ratlier, perhaps, a dark- 
complexioned warrior (comp. Kustalh, ad 11. v. 
639); and the term may very properly liave been 
applied to the conqueror of the southern land, who 
was also hereditary prince of Aethiopia. The statues 
of Memnon, which now stand alone on the plain of 
Thebes, originally may have been the figure.^ at tho 
entrance of the hmg dronios of crio-.sphinxes which 
le<l up to the Amenopheion or pal.aco of Arnen- 
ophis. Of the cahtern and northern limits of tho 
Theban kingdom under the third AmctX’pliis, vve 
have no evidence simihir to tliat a fiord ed by tho 
tablet of Kni'tiak ; yet from tho monuments of his 
battles ^^e may infer tliat he levieil tribute from 
the Arabians on tlic Red Sea and in tlio penin.sula 
of Sinai, and at ono time puslied his conquests 
as far as MevSojiotamia. Accorditig to Maiietlio he 
reigned 31 years: Ids tomb is tho most ancient of 
the bcpulchrcs in the Bah-el-Melook; and even so 
late as tho Ptolemaic ago he had divine honours 
jMiid him by a special priest-college called “ The 
pastophori of Amenophis in tlio Memnoneia.” (Ken- 
lick, Ancient Aegypt, vol. ii. p. 246.) 

Setci Menephthah is the next monarch of the 18th 
dynasty who, in connection with Thebes, deserves 
mention. Besides the temples w'hich he constructed 
at Amada in Nubia and at Silsilia (JSilseleh), ho 
began the great palace called Menephtheion in that 
city, althougli he left it to be completed by his suc¬ 
cessors Ramescs II. and HI. From the paintings 
and inscriptions on the ruins at Kamak and Luxor 
it appears that this monarch triumphed over five 
Asiatic nations as well as over races whose position 
cannot be ascertained, but whose features and dress 
point to the interior of Libya. The tomb and Kir- 
cophagus of Setei Menephthah were discovered by 
Belzoni in the Bab-eUMelook. (^Travels, vol. i. p. 
167.) If he be the same with the Sethos of the 
lists, be reigned 60 or 51 years. We now come tc 
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the name of Rameses II. and III., the latter of whom 
i« the Sesostris of Herodotus, and who may therefore 
be regarded as a clearly hihtoi ical personage. 
There can %e no doubt of the greatness of Thebes 
under his sceptre. In this, as in many other in¬ 
stances where Aegypt is concerned, the monuments 
of the country enable us to approach the truth, 
while the credulity of the Greek travellers and his¬ 
torians in accepting the narrations of the Aegyptian 
priests — naturally eager, after their subjection by 
the I’ersians, to exalt their earlier condition — only 
tends to bewilder and mislead. Thus, for example, 
Diodorus (i. .54) was informed that Scsostris led into 
the field 600,000 infantry, 24,000 cavalry, and 
27,000 chaiiots; and ho apj)eals to the passage 
already cited from Homer to show that Tiiebes sent 
80 many chariots out of its hundred gates. There 
is no evidence that the Aegypliuns then pof-sessed a 
fleet in the Mediterranean; yet Diotlorus numbers 
among his conquests the Cyclades, and Dicaearclius 
(^Schul. iu Apoll. Rhod. iv. 272) assigns to him 
“ the greater part of Euroj)e.” The monuments, on 
the contrary, record nothing so incredible of this 
monarch; although if we may infer the extent of his 
coiKjuests and the number of his victories from the 
space occupied on the monuments l)y their pictorial 
records, ho carried the arms of Aegypt beyond any 
previous houndaiies, and counted among Ins subjects 
races as various as those which, neaily 17 centuries 
later, were ruled by Trajan and the Antonines. Tlie 
reign of Raineses was of GO yean*’ duration, that is 
nearly of ccjual length with his life, for the first of 
bis victories — that recorded on the propylaea of the 
temple of Luxoi\ and much more fully on tho.se of 
Alioosimhel —was gained in his fiflli year. We 
nnust refer to works professedly dealing with Ae¬ 
gyptian annals for his hisotry: here it will he 
suflicient to observe of Raineses or Scsostris that 
ho added to Thebes the Rarneseion, now gene¬ 
rally admitted to he the “ monument of Osyinan- 
dyas,” upon the western bank of tlie Nile; that he 
Was distinguished from all his pi:e<lecessors by the 
extent of his conquests and the wisdom of his laws; 
and among his subjects for his strength, comeliness, 
and valour. The very pro-e*rriinence of Raineses HI. 
has, indeed, obscured his authentic history. To him 
were ascribed many works of earlier and of later 
monarchs,—such as the canal of the Pharaohs, be¬ 
tween the Nile and the Red i?ea; the dykes and 
oinbankments which rendered the Della habitable; 
the great wall, 1500 stadia in length, between Pe- 
Iiisiutn and Heliopolis, raised as a barrier against 
the Syrians and Arabians; a re-partition of the 
land of Aegypt; the law of heieditary occupation 
(Aristot. Pol. vii. 10); and foreign conquests, or at 
least expeditions into Western Asia, which rendered 
tributary to him even tlic Colchians and the Bac- 
trians. (Tacit. Ann. ii. 60.) 

With the 21st dynasty appear the trac^es of a 
revolution aflfecting the Upper Kingdom. Taiiiteand 
Bubastite Pharaohs are now lords of the Nile-valley: 
and these are succeeded by an Aethiopian dynasty, 
marking invasion and occupation of the Thebaid by 
H foieigiier. Perhaps, as Aegypt became more in¬ 
volved with the affairs of Asia—a result of the con¬ 
quests of the house of Ramese.s—it may have proved 
expedient to remove the seat of government nearer 
to the Syrian frontier. The dynasty of Sethos, the 
Aethiopian, however, indicates a revolt of the pit)- 
vinoe.s S. of the cataracts; and even after the'Ae- 
thiopians had withdrawn, the Lower Kingdom re- 
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tained its pre-eminence. The Suite Pharaohs feared 
or despised the native militia, and surrounded 
themselves with foreign mercenaries. Greek co- 
lunies were established in the Delta ; and Aegypt 
maintained a fleet—an innovation extremely preju¬ 
dicial to Thebes, since it implied that the old isola¬ 
tion of the land was at an end, and that tl»e seat of 
power was on the Syrian, and not on the Aethiopian 
frontier. The stages of its decline cannot be traced; 
but Thebes seems to have offered no opposition, after 
the fall of Memphis, to the Persians, and certainly, 
after its occupation by Oambyses, never resumed its 
place as a metropolitan city. That Thebes was 
partially restored after the destmetion of at least its 
secular buildings by the Persians, admits of no 
doubt, since it was strong enough in n. c. 86 to 
liold out against the forces of Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
But although the circuit of its walls may have 
been undimiiiished, it seems never again to have been 
filled as before with a dense population. The found¬ 
ation of Alexandreia was more fatal to Thebes than 
even tlie violence of Cambyses ; and its rebellion 
again.st tlie Macedonians was perhaps prom}>ted 
by jealousy of Greek commerce and religion. The 
hand of Lathyrus lay heavy on Thebes ; and from 
this epoch probably dates tlie second stage of its 
decline. From the glimpses we gain of it through 
the writings of the Greeks and Romans, it apjicars to 
have remained the head-quaiters of the sacerdotal 
order and of old Aegyptian life and manners. As a 
Macedonian or Homan prefecture, it took little or no 
part in the affairs of Aegypt ; yet it profited by the 
general peace of the world under the Caesars, and 
employed its wealth or labour in the repair or deco¬ 
ration of its monuments. The names of Alexander 
and some of the Ptolemies, of tlw Caesars from Ti¬ 
berius to the Antonines, are inscribed on its monii- 
inents ; ainl even in the fourth century A, D. it was 
of sufficient importaLCO to attract the notice of his¬ 
torians ami travellers. Perhaps its final ruin was 
owing as much to the fanaticism of the Christiana 
of tlie Thebaid, who saw in its sculptures only the 
abominations of idol-worship, as to its occupation by 
the Bleinmyes and other barbarians from Nubia and 
Arabia. When the Saracens, who also were icoiat- 
clusts, broke forth from Arabia, Thebes endured its 
final desoktion, and for many centuries its name 
almost niisappears: nor can its monuments be said to 
have generally attracted the notice of Pluropeaiis, 
until tlie PVench expedition to Aegypt once again 
disclosed its monuments. From that period, and 
especially since the labours of Belzoni, no ancient 
city has been more frequently visited or described. 

The growth of Tliebes and the additions made to 
it by successive monarchs or dynasties have been 
partly traced in the foregoing sketch of its political 
history. A few only of its principal remains can 
hero be noticed, since the ruins of this city form the 
subject of many works, and even the most condensed 
account of them would almost demand a volume for 
itself. Ancient Thebes, as has already Iieen observed, 
occupied both tlie eastern anil western banks of the 
Nile; and four villages, two, on each side of the 
river, now occupy a portion of its original area. Of 
these villages two, Luxor and Kamuk^ are on the 
eastern bank, and two, Goumeh and Medinet-Ahoo^ 
on the western. Tliere is some difference in the cha¬ 
racter and purpose of the structures in the opposite 
quarters of the city. Those on the western bank 
formed part of its vast necropolis; and here are 
found the rock-hewn painted tombs,—“ the tombs 
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rf tlie kings”—whose scwlptures so copiously illus¬ 
trate the history, the arts, and the social life of 
Aegypt. On this side there are also the remains 
of temples, palaces, and halls of assembly or judi¬ 
cature, with their vast enclosure of walls and their 
long avenues of sphinxes. But the western quarter 
of Thebes was reserved principally for the dead, 
and for the service of religion and the state, while 
the maws of the population was contained in the 
eastern. Yet the numbers who inhabited the western 
hide of the city must liave been considerable, since 
each temple Jiad its own establishment of priests, 
and each palace or public edifice its proper officers 
and servants. Still we shall prolaibly be correct in 
describing the eastern quarter as the civil, and the 
western as the royal and ecclesiastical, portion of 
Thebes. At present no obelisks have been discovered 
in the westein quarter, but, with this exception, the 
monuments of Goumeh and Medinet-Aboo yield 
little in grandeur, beauty, or interest to those of 
lAuor and Karruik, and in one respect indeed are 
the more important of the two, since they afford the 
best existing specimens of Aegyptian colossiil or 
portrait statues. 

Beginning then with the western quarter,—the 
Memnoneia of the Btolemaic times,—we find at the 
northern limit of the plain, about three quarters of 
a mile from the river, the remains of a building to 
which Cham[)ollion has given the name of Meneph- 
(heion^ because llie name of Setei-Meneplithah is in¬ 
scribed uiX)n its walls. It appears to have been both 
a temple and a palace, and was approached by a 
droinos of 128 feet in length. Its pillars belong 
to the oldest style of Aegyptian architecture, and 
its bas-reliefs are singularly fine. 

The next remarkable ruin is the Memnoncinm of 
Strabo (xvii. p. 728), the tomb of Osymandyas of 
Diodorus, now commonly called the Ramesdon on 
the authority of its sculptures. 'I'he situation, the 
extent, and the beauty of this relic of Thebes are 
all equally striking. It occupies the first base of 
the hills, as they rise from the j)kiin; and before the 
alluvial soil bad encroached on the lower ground, it 
must have been even a more conspicuous object from 
the city than it now appears. The inequalities of 
the ground on which it was erected were overcome 
by fiiglits of steps from one court to another, and 
the Raimseion actually stood on a succession of na¬ 
tural terraces im})rovod by art. The main entrance 
from the city is flanked by two pyramidal tiAvers; 
the first court is oj)en to the sky, surrounded by 
a double colonnade, and 140 feet in length and 
18 in breadth. On the left of the staircase 
that ascends to the second court still stands the 
pedestal of the statue of Bamese.s, the largest, ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus (i. 49), of the colossi of Aegypt. 
From the dimensions of its foot, parts of which still 
lemain, it is calculated that this statue was 54 feet 
in height and 22 feet 4 inches in breadth across 
the shoulders. The court is strewn with its frag¬ 
ments. How it was erected, or how overthrown 
in a land not liable to earthquakes, are alike subjects 
of wonder; since, without mechanical aids wholly 
beyond the reach of barbarians, it must have been 
almost as difficult to cast it down from its pedestal 
as to transport it originally from the quarries. 
The walls of the second court are covered with 
sculptures representing the wars of Bameses 111., a 
continuation and complement of tlie historical groups 
upon the interior walls of the pylon. Di^orus 
(i. 47) speaks of ** monolithal figures, 16 cubits 
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high, supplying the place of columns,” and these 
are probably the pillars of this second court. He 
also mentions the attack of a city surrounded by a 
river; and this group of sculpture, still extant, iden¬ 
tifies the Memnoneium with the monument of 0.sy- 
mandyas. A third fliglit of stairs conducts from 
the court to a hall, which, according to ChamfK)Hi<)n 
w’as used for public assemblies. A sitting statue of 
Itameses flanked each side of the steps, and the 
head of one of them, now called the young ]\leinn()n 
adorns the British Museum. The columns and walls 
of the court are covered with sculptures partly of a 
religious, partly of a civil character, representing tlie 
homage of the 28 sons of Baineses to their parent 
and his offerings to the gods. Nine smaller apart¬ 
ments succeed to the hall. One of these was doubl- 
less the libraiy or “Dispensary of the Mind” 
^o.Tpdou) of which Dio<iorus (i. 49) spcak.s, 
since in it are found sculptures of Thoth, the inven¬ 
tor of letters, and his companion Saf, tlie “ lady tif 
letters ” and “ President of the Hall of Books.” 'I'liis 
chamber had also at one time an astronomical ceil¬ 
ing adorned with the figures or symbols of the 
Aegyptian months; but it was carried off by the 
Per.sians, and the Greek travellers, Diodorus, 
Hecataeus Ac., knew of it only from hearsay. Of 
the nine original chambers, two only remain, Ibe 
one just described, and a second, in which Bameses 
is depicted sacrificing to various divinities of the 
Theban Pantheon. Beneath the upper portion of 
the Memnoncinm rock-sepulchres and brick graves 
have been discovered, both coeval with the Banic- 
seian dynasty (Lepsius, Rev. Arch. Jan. 1845). 
The entire area of the Memnoneium was enclosed by 
a brick wall, in the double arches of which are occa¬ 
sionally imbedded fragments of still more ancient 
structures, the remains probably of the Thebes 
which the 18th dynasty of the Pharaohs enlarged 
and adorned. A droinos NW. of tlie Memnoneium, 
formed of not less than 200 sphinxes, and at least 
1600 feet in length, led to a very ancient temple in 
a recess of the Libyan hills. 'J'his was probably a 
l>lacc of strength before the lowlands on each .side 
of tlie Nile were artificially converted by drainage 
and masonry into the solid area upon which Tljubes 
was built. 

The next object which meets tho traveller’s eye is 
a mound of rubbi.sh, the fragments of a building once 
occupying the ground. It is called by the Arabs 
Ktrutn-d-^IIaftam, or mounlain of sandstone, and is 
composed of the ruins of the Amenoplieion, the palace 
or temjde of Aniunoph III,—the Memnon of the 
Greeks. About a quarter of a mile distant from the 
Ainenophciun, and nearer to the Nile, are tho two 
colossal statues called Tama and Chama by tlie 
natives, standing isolated on the plain and eminent 
above it. The most northerly of these statues i.s the 
celebrated vocal Memnon. Their present isolation, 
however, is probably accidental, and arises from the 
8ub.sidence or destruction of an intermediate droinos, 
of which they formed the portals, and which led to 
the Amenoplieion. These statues have already been 
described in the Dictionary of Biographys. v. Mkm- 
NON [Vol. II. p. 1028.] It may be added here that 
the present height of these colossal figures, inclu¬ 
sive of the pedestal, is 60 feet. The alluvial soil, 
however, rises to nearly one half of the pedestal, and 
as there is an inscription of the age of Antoninus 
Pius, A. D. 139, foil., i. e. about 1720 years old, wc 
obtain some measure of the amount of deposition 
in so many centuries. The blocks from which. 
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the statues arc formed are composed of a coarse, 
hard breccia, intermixed with agatised pebbles. 
(Russegger, ReUen^ vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 410.) Tlic 
village of Medinet-Ahuo stands about one third 
of a mile SW. of Kowa-el-IJatkm, upon a lofty 
mound formed by the ruins of the most splendid 
Htnicture in western Thebes. It consisted of two 
|)orlions, a temple and-a palace, connected with each 
other by a pylon an<i a dromos. 4'he temple was the 
work of successive moiiarclis of the name of Tlioth- 
mes, and hence lias received the name of the Thoth- 
meseion. Apparently this site found favour with 
the sovereigns of Aegypt in all ages, since, either on 
the main building or on it.s numerous outworks, 
which extend towards the river, are inscribed the 
names of Tirhakah the Aethiopian, of Nectanebus, 
the last independent king of Aegypt, of Ptolemy 
Soter II., and of Antoninus Pius. The original 
Tliotiimescion comprises merely a sanctuary sur¬ 
rounded by galleries and eight chambers ; the ad¬ 
ditions to it represent the different periods of its pa¬ 
trons and architects. The palace of Rameses—the 
southern Rameseion of Champollion—far exceeds in 
dimensions and the splendour of its decorations the 
Thothmeseion. It stands a little S. of the temple, 
nearer the foot of the hills. The dromos which 
connects them is 265 feet in length. Tiio sculptures 
on the pylon relate to the coronation of Rameses IV. 
and his victories over the Aethiupians. A portion 
of the southern Rameseion seems to have been ap- 
jivopriated to the private uses of tlie king. The 
mural decorations of this portion arc of singular in¬ 
terest, inasmuch as they represent Rameses in his 
hours of privacy and recreation. 

The walls of the southern Rameseion generally 
are covered both on the inside and the out with 
representations of buttles, sacrifices, religious pro¬ 
cessions and ceremonie.s, relating to the 18th dy¬ 
nasty. A plain succeeds, hounded by sand-liills 
and heaps of Kile-mud. It is variously described 
by modern travellers as the site of a race-course, 
of a camp or barrack, or an artificial lake, over 
which, according to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, the 
<lead were ferried to the neighbouring necropolis. 
Whatever may liave been its purpose, this plain is 
of considerable extent, being somewhat less than a 
mile and half in length, and more than half a mile 
in brciidth. 

The contrast between the portion of Thebes once 
crowded with the living, and that which was equally 
thronged with the dead, is less striking now, when 
the w’liolo city is a <iesert or occupied only by a few 
straggling villages. But under tlie Pharaohs the 
vicinity t)f life and deatli must have been most so¬ 
lemn and expre.s.sivo. From Gounieh to 
Ahoo the Libyan hills, along a curve of nearly 
.5 miles, are honey-combed with sepulchres, and 
conspicuous among them are the Tombs of the 
Kings, situated in the valley of Bab~eUMdook. The 
Tlieban necropolis is excavated in the native cal- 
< Hreous rock. I'he meaner dead were interred in the 
lower gmund, where the lime.stone is of a softer 
grain, and more exjxwed to decomposition by wind 
and water. This portion of the cemetery has, ac¬ 
cordingly, fallen into decay. But the upper and 
harder strata of the hills are of finer and more dur¬ 
able texture, and hero the priest-caste and nobles 
were interred. The tombs of the lower oixlers ai-e 
generally without sculpture, but filled with mum¬ 
mies of animals accounted sacred by the Aegyi^ans. 
A favourite companion in death appeal's to have been 
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the ape; and such numbers of this animal Ijave been 
found in one portion of the necropolis that the valley 
containing tbeir mummies bears the name of the 
“Apes’ Burial Place.” Upon the graves of the 
upper classes painting and sculpture were lavished 
in a measure hardly inferior to that which marks the 
sepulchres of the kings. The entire rock is tun¬ 
nelled by them, and by the galleries and staircases 
which led to the various chambers. The en¬ 
trances to these tombs are rectangular, and open into 
passages which either pierce the rock in straight 
lines, or wind through it by ascending and descend¬ 
ing shafts. Where the limestone is of a crumbling 
nature, it was supported by brick arches, and drains 
were provided for carrying off standing or casual 
water. The walls of these passages and chambers 
were carefully prepared for the artist. Rough or ca¬ 
rious portions were cut out, and their place filled up 
with bricks and plaster. Their entire surface was 
then covered with stucco, on which the paintings 
were de.signed and highly coloured. Tlie decorations 
are rarely in relief, but either drawn on the flat sur¬ 
face, or cut into the stucco. They are mostly framed 
in squares of chequer and arabesque work. TJio 
subjects portrayed within these frames or niches are 
very various,—ranging through religious ceremonies 
and the incidents of public or private life. The or¬ 
naments of these tombs may indeed bo termed the 
ininiature painting of the Aegyptians. Within a 
space of between 40 and 50 feet no less than 
1200 hieroglyphics are often traced, and finished 
with a minute delicacy unsurpassed even in build¬ 
ings above ground, which were meant i’or the eyes of 
the living. 

The Royal Sepulchres, however, form the most 
striking feature of the Theban necropolis. Tliey 
stand in a lonely and barren valley, .seemingly a na¬ 
tural chasm iu the limestone, and resembling in its 
perpendicular sides and oblong shape a sarcophagus. 
At the lower end of this basin an entrance has been 
cut—there seems to be no natural mode of ingress— 
ill the rock. Forty-seven tombs w^ere, at one tirne, 
known to the ancients. (Diodor. i. 46.) Of these 
twenty or twenty-one have been counted by mo¬ 
dern explorers. Hero reposed the Tlieban Pharaohs 
from the 18th to tlie 2l8t dynasty. The only 
tombs, hitherto discovered, complete are those of 
Amuiioph 111., Rameses Meiamun, and Ramese.s 
HI. To prepare a grave bccms to have been one 
of the duties or pleasures of Aegyptian royalty ; 
and since the longest survivor of llicse monarchs 
rests in the most sumptuous tomb, it may be in¬ 
ferred that the majority of them died before they 
had completed their last habitation. 

The queens of Aegypt were buried apart from the 
kings, in a spot about three-fourths of a mile NW. 
d" the temple of Medinet-A boo. Each of them bears 
the title of “ Wife of Amun,” indicating citJier tJiat 
their consort.s combined with their proper names that 
also of the great Theban deity, or tliat, after death, 
they were dignified by apotheosis. Twenty-four 
tombs have at present been discovered in this ceme- 
t«i 7 , twelve of whi<‘.h are ascertained to be those of 
the queens. The least injured of them by time or 
violence bears the name of Taia, wife of Amun- 
•ph III. 

On the eastern bank of the Nile, the monuments are 
even more magnificent. The villages of Luxor and 
ATamoI,'^cupy a small portion only of tlie true Dios- 
iwlis. The ruins at Luxor stand close to the river. 
The ancient landing place was a jetty of stone, which 
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also sciTcd to break the current of the stream. The 
most remarkable monuments are two obelisks of 
Ihimeses III., I'espectively 70 and 60 feet high, one 
of which still remains there, while the other has 
been removed to the Place de la Concorde at Paris. 
Their unequal height was partially concealed from 
the spectator by the lower obelisk being placed upon 
the liigher pedestal. Behind them were two mono- 
lilhal statues of that monarch, in red Syenite granite. 
These are now covered from the breast downwards 
with rubbish and fluvial deposit, but were, originally, 
including their chairs or bases, 39 feet higli. Next 
.succeeds a court, surrounded by a corridor of double 
columns, 190 feet long and 170 broad. It is entered 
tl) rough a portal 51 feet in height, whose pyramidal 
wings are inscribed with the battles of Hamescs. On 
tlie opposite side of the court a second portal, erected 
by Amunoph III., opens upon a colonnade which 
b ads to a smaller court, and this again terminates 
with a portico composed of four rows of columns, 
ciglit in each row. Beyond the third portico follows 
:i considerable number of apartments, flanking a 
sanctuary on the walls of which are represented the 
birth of Amunoph, and his presentation to Amun. 

A dromos of andro-sphinxes, and various build- 
iiigs now covered with sand and dried mud, formerly 
connected the quarter of eastern Thebes, represented 
by Luxor, with that represented by Kaimak. Near 
to the latter place a portion of the dromos still 
exists, and a little to the right of it a second 
dromos of cfdo-sphinxes brandies off, wdiich must 
have been one of the most remarkable structures in 
the city. It led up to the palace of the kings, and 
consisted of a double row of statues, sixty or seventy 
in number, each 11 feet distant from the next, and 
each having a lion’s body and a ram’s head. The 
S\V. entrance of tlio palace is a lofty portal, followed 
by four spacious courts witli intervening gateways. 

The grandeur of the palace is, in some degree, 
lessened by later additions to its plan, for on the 
right side of the great court was a cluster of 
.small chambers, while on its left were only two 
aj)artment8. Their object is unknown, but they 
pntbahly served as lodgings or offices for the royal 
attendants. In the first, of the two main courts 
stand two obeli.‘»ks of Thotlimes I., one in fragments, 
tlie other still erect and uninjured. In a second 
court to tlie right of the first, there were two obelisks 
also : the one which remains is 92 feet high. The 
oldest portion of the palace of Kurnak appears to Ik) 
a few chambers, and some polygonal columns bearing 
tlio shield of Sesortasen I. To these—the nucleus 
of the later structures—Thothmes III. made con.^i- 
derable additions; among them a chamber whose 
sculptures compose the great Kamnk Tablet, so im¬ 
portant a document for Aegyptian chronology. 

But the Great Court is surpassed in magnificence 
by the Great Hall. This is 80 feet in height, and 329 
feet long by 179 broad. The roof is supported by 134 
columns, 12 in the centre and 122 in the aisles. 
The central columns arc each 60 feet high, clear 
of their pedestals, and each 11 feet in diameter. 
The pedestals were 10 feet high, and the abacus 
over their capitals, on which rested the architraves 
of the ceiling, was 4 feet in depth. The columns 
were each about 27 feet apart from one another. 
The aisle-columns stood in 7 rows, were each 41 
high, and 9 feet in girth. Light and air 
>vere admitted into the building through a^jertures 
in the side walls. The founder of tlic palace w.as 
Setei-Menephthah, of the 18th dynasty; but oue reign 
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cannot have sufficed for building so gigantic a court, 
and we know indeed not only that many of the 
historical bas-reliefs which cover the walls wore 
contributed by his son Rameses 11., but also that 
the latter added to the Great Hall, on its NW. 
side, a vast hypethral court, 275 feet in breadth, 
by 329 in length. This, like the hall, had a 
double row of columns down its centre, arjii a 
covered corri<ior round its 8ide.s, Four gateways 
opening to the four quarters gave admission into 
this court: and to the principal one which fronted 
the Nile an avenue of crio-sphinxes led up, headed 
by two granite statues of Rameses II. 

The puriM)se for which these spacious courts an<l 
their annexed lialls and esplanades were erected was 
perhaps partly religious, and partly secular. Tliough 
the kings of the 18th and succeeding dynasties had 
ceased to be chief-priests, they still retained many 
ceremonial functions, and the sacred calendar <)f 
Aegypt abounded in days of periodical meetings for 
religious objects. At each panegyrics tl)e priests alone 
were a ho.st, and the people were not excluded. From 
the sculptures also it appears that the Court of Royal 
Palaces was the place where troops were revieweil, 
embassies received, captives executed or distributed, 
and the spoils or honours of victory apportioned. 
Both temples and palaces also served occasionally for 
the encampment of soldiers and the administration 
of justice. Tlie temperature of the Tlicbaid ren¬ 
dered vast spaces indisficnsable for the congregation 
of numbers, and utility as well as pomp may havo 
combined in giving their colossal scale to the struc¬ 
tures of the Pharaolis. 

In the Great Hall a great number of the colmnn.s 
are still erect. The many which have fallen have 
been undermined by water loosening the soil below: 
and they fall the more easily, because the aredd- 
traves of the roof no longer hold them uprig!it. 
The most costly materials were employed in some 
parts of the palace. Cornices of the fliiesi maiblc 
were inlaid with ivory mouldings or sheathed with 
beaten gold. 

These were the principal structures of the eastern 
moiety of Thebes: but other dromoi and gateways 
stand within the circuit of its walls, and by their 
sculptures or inscriptions attest that tlie Macedonian 
lii, well as the native rulers extendeil, renovated, or 
adorned the capital of the Upper Country. The 
eastern branch of the dromos which connects Lua'nr 
with Karnak appears from its remains to have 
been originally 500 feet in length, and com¬ 
posed of a double row of rain-lieuded lions 58 in 
number. The loftiest of Aegyptian ixirtals stands 
at its SW. extremity. ft is 64 feet high, but. 
witliout the usual pyramidal propyla. It is indeed 
a work of the Greek era, and was raised hy lUolemy 
Eucrgetes I. Rameses IV. and Rameses VI11. added 
temples and a dromos to the city. Nor was Thel>cs 
without its benefactors even so late as the era of tlie 
Itoman Caesars. The name of Tiberius was inscribed 
on one of its temples; and Hadrian, while engaged iti 
his general survey of the Empire, directed some re¬ 
pairs or additions to he made to the temple of Zeus- 
Ammon. That Thebes, as Herodotus and Diodorus 
saw it, stood upon the site and incorporated the 
remains of a yet more ancient city, is rendered pro¬ 
bable by its sudden expansion under the 18tli 
dynasty of the rharaohs, as well as by extant speci¬ 
mens of its architecture, more in affinity with tlio 
monuments S. of tlie cataracts than with the propr 
Aegyptian style. It seems hardly questionable that 

4 D 4 
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Thebes was indebted fur its greatness originally to 
its being the principal centre of Amnion-worship,—a 
worship which, on the one hand, connected it with 
Meroe, and, on the other, with the islands of tlie 
Libyan desert The strength whicli the Thebaid 
and its capital thus acquired not only enabled it to 
rise superior to Abydus in the earlier period, but also 
to expel the Assyrian invaders from the Delta. It 
becomes then an inter(*sting question which quarter 
of Thebes was its cradle? Did it spread itself from 
the eastern or the western shore of tlio Nile? Both 
Diodorus and Stiabo arc agreed in placing the “ old 
town,** with its Ammoniun temple, on the eastern 
bank of the river; and this site too was the more acces¬ 
sible of the two, whether its population came from 
the left or, as it is more likely they did, from the 
right shore. Between Liuor and Kaivuik lies the 
claim to be considered as the site of the earliest 
Diob|)olis. Now in the former place there is no con¬ 
spicuous trace of Ammon-worship, whereas the 
latter, in its ram-headed droinoi, abounds with sym¬ 
bols of it. At Karnak^ every monument attests the 
presence of Ammon. Osiris indeed apjiears as his 
son or companion on the sculptures, and in some of 
the temple-legends tliey were represented as joint 
founders of the shrine. But Ammon was without 
doubt the elder of the two. We may accordingly 
infer that the hrst Thebes stood nearly on the site 
of the present Karnak, at a period anterior to all 
record: that it expanded towards the river, and was 
separated by the whole breadtli of tiie stream and of' 
the plain to tlie foot of the Libyan hills from the 
necropolis. Finally, that as its population became 
too large for the precincts of the eastern plain, a 
suburb, which grew into a second city, arose on the 
••pposito bank of the Nile; and thus the original 
ilistinction between eastern and western Thebes par¬ 
tially disappeared, and the river, having thencefor¬ 
ward babitations on both its banks, no longer parted 
by a broad barrier the city of the living from the city 
of the deiid. 

(Kenrick, Ajicient Aey^pt uiukr iJte P/utrauJiSf 
vol. i, pp. 149—178; llecren, IJistortcal Peaearche^, 
Thebes and its Miniummts, vol. ii. pp. 201—342; 
C burn iK)l lion, l^ttres sur tKyyyiei Hamilton, 
Aeyyptiaca; Belzoni, Travels, t/c.) 

Tlio territory of Thebes was named Thebais ( J \ 
&ri€atsj bc. rdiroi, the Upiajr 

Country, Ptol. iv. 5. § 62), the modern ISuis or 
Pat/iros, and was one of the three principal divi¬ 
sions of Aegypt. It.s frontiers to the 8. varied ac¬ 
cordingly as Aegypt or Aethiopia prepvmderated, the 
'riicbau Bliaraohs at times ruling over the region 
above tlie t^aturncts a.s far S. as lliera Sycamiua 
lat. 23^^ 6' N.; while, at others, the kings of Merue 
planted thuir garrisons N. of Syene, and, at one 
periixl, occupied ihe 'I'liebais itself. But the ordi¬ 
nary limits of lJpj)er Aegypt were Syene to S., lat. 
24^ .'5' N., and Hermopolis Magna to N., lat. 27° 45' 
N. On tho E. it was bounded by the Arabian, on 
tlie W. by the Libyan hills and desert. As rain 
seldom falls in the Thebais (Herod, iii. 10), and as 
its general surface is rocky or sandy, the breadth of 
cnitivable land depends on the alluvial deposit of the 
Nile, and this again is regulated by the conformation 
of the banks on either side. For a similar cause 
tho population of the Thebais was mostly gathered 
into towns and large villages, both of which are 
often dignified by ancient writers with the appella¬ 
tion of cities. But numerous cities were incom¬ 
patible with the physical character of this region, 
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and its population must have been considerably 
below the estimate of it by the Greeks and Ptonians. 

TheThebaiswas divided into ten nomeB(Strab.xvii. 
p. 787), and consequently ten halls in the Labyrinth 
were appropriated to its Nonarchs. But this num¬ 
ber apparently varied with the boundaries of Upper 
Aegypt, since Pliny (v. 9) enumerates eleven, and 
other writers mention fourteen Nomes. The physical 
aspect of the Thebais requires especial notice, since 
it differed, both geologically and in its Fauna and 
Flora, from that of Lower Aegypt. 

For the most part it is a narrow valley, inter¬ 
sected by the river and bounded by a double line of 
hills, lofty and abrupt on the eastern or Arabian 
side, lower and interrupted by sandy plains and 
valleys on the Libyan or western. The desert 
on either side produces a stunted vegetation of shrubs 
and herbs, which emit a sliglit aromatic odour. The 
cultivable soil is a narrow strip on each side of tho 
Nile, forming, with ite bright verdure, a strong con¬ 
trast to the brown and arid hue of the surrounding 
district. The entire breadth of this valley, inclu¬ 
ding the river, does not exceed 11 miles, and some¬ 
times is contracted by the rocky banks of the 
Nile even to two. 

Upper Aegypt belongs to Nubia rather tlian to 
the Heptanomis or the Delta. Herodotus (iii. 10) 
was mistaken in his statement that rain never falls 
in the Thebais. It is, however, of rare occurrence. 
Showers fall annually during four or five days in 
each year, and about once in eight or ten years 
heavy rains fill the torrent-beds of the mountains, 
and convert the valleys on either side of tho Nile into 
temporary pools. That this was so even in the ago 
of Hecataeus and Herodotus is proved by tlie cir¬ 
cumstance that the lions on the cornices of tho 
Theban temples have tubes in their mouths to let 
the water off. 

But the fertility of the Thebais depends on the 
overflow of the Nile, From Syene nearly to Lato- 
polis, lat. 2.5° 17' N.,the cultivable soil is a narrow 
rim of alluvial deposit, bounded by steep walls of 
sandstone. On the Aj’abian shore were tlie quarries 
from which the great temples of Upper Aegypt wero 
constructed. At Apolliiiopolis Magna {E^u) the 
sandstone disappears from the W. bank of the 
river, and on tlie E. it extends but a little below 
that city. Four miles below Eilithya, the lime¬ 
stone region begins, and stretches down nearly to 
tlio ajiex of the Delta, descending on the Libyan 
bide in terraces to the Mediterranean. At this 
point a greater breadth of land is cultivable, and in 
the Ambian hills deep gorges open towards the Red 
ISea, the most considerable of wliich are the valleys 
that run from Eilithya in a SE. direction to Bere¬ 
nice, and from Ooplos, past the porphyiy quarries, 
to Cobseir on the Red Sea. The tanks and stations 
for the caravans which the Theban riiaraohs or the 
•Ptolemies constructed in these valleys are still occa¬ 
sionally found buried in the sand. At Lato{X)lis the 
Nile-valley is nearly 5 miles wide, but it is again 
contracted by the rocks at Uebelein, where, owing to 
the precipitous character of the banks, the road quits 
the river and crosses the eastern desert to Hermoqthis. 

The next material expansion of the Nile-valley is 
at the plain of Thebes. At this point both chains 
of hills curve boldly away from the river, and leave 
an area of more than 5 miles in length and 3 in 
breadth. At the northern cxtreimty of this plain 
the banks again contract, and at Gow'nth are 
almost close to the Nile. Re-opening ogam, the 
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borders of the at ream as far as Herinopolis Magna, 
the northern boundary of the Tliebaid, generally ex¬ 
tend inland on the K. side about one mile and a half, 
on the W. about two miles. They do not indeed ob¬ 
serve an unbroken line, but the alluvial soil, where 
tlie mouths of the collateral valleys i>ermit, occa¬ 
sionally stretches much farther into the country. 
Canals and dykes in the Pharaonic period admitted 
and retained the Nile’s deposit to an extent miknown 
either in Grecian, Roman, or modern eras. 

Seen from the river the Thebaid, in the flourishing 
jieriods of Aegypt, presented a wide and animated 
siiectacle of cultivation and industry, wherever the 
banks admitted of room for cities or villages. Of the 
scenery of the Nile, its teeming jxipulation and mul¬ 
titudinous river-craft, mention has already been made 
in the article Nilus. Among many otliers, the fol¬ 
lowing objects w’ere beheld by thuse who travelled 
from Syene to liermopolis. At lirst the general 
:ip|x;arancQ of the shoies is barren and dreary. 
Kvum-Ombos, the ancient Ombi, would first arrest 
attention by the brilliant colours of its temples, and, 
at certain seasons of the year, by the festivals held 
in honour of the croeodile-headed deity Sevak. At 
times also, if we may ciedit the Roman satirist 
(Juvenal, Sat. xv.), the shore at Oinbi was the 
scene of bloody frays with the crociMlile extermi¬ 
nators from I'entyra. Sixteen miles below Ombi was 
the scat of the special w'orship of the Nile, whicii 
at this point, owing to the escai ped form of its sand¬ 
stone banks, uduiiis of a narrow road only on either 
side, and seems to occupy the whole breadth of 
Aegypt. Here too, and on the eastern bank especially 
are tho vast quarries of stone which supplied the 
Tlieban architects with their durable and beautiful 
materials. Various landing-places from the river 
gave access to those quarries: tiie names of suc¬ 
cessive sovereigns and princes of the xviiith dynasty, 
their wars and triumjilis, are recorded on the rocks; 
and blocks of stone and monolithal shrines are still 
visible in their galleries, llie temples of Apdlino- 
jwlis Magna (EV//«), the hypugaea of Kilithya, 
Thebes occupying either bank, Coptos, long the seat 
of Aegyptian commerco with India, the temples of 
Athor and Isis at Tentyra, the moutli of the ancient 
branch of the Nile, the canal of Jusuf at Diospolis 
Parva, the necropolis of Abydos, near which runs tlie 
highroad to tho greater Oasis, the linen-works and 
stone-masons’ yards of Chemmis or Panopolis 
(Ekhmm)j the sepulchral chambers at Lycopdis, 
and, finally, the superb portico of liermopolis Magna, 
all evince, within a compass of about 380 miles, 
the wealth, enterprise, aud teeming populatiou ot 
Upper Aegypt. 

The vegetation of this region announces the ap¬ 
proach to the tropics. The productions of the desert, 
stunted shrubs and trees, resemble those of the Ara¬ 
bian and Libyan wastes. But wherever the Nile fer¬ 
tilises, the trees and plants belong rather to Aetliiopia 
than to the lower country. The sycamore nearly dis¬ 
appears: the Theban palm and the date-palm take its 
place. The lotqjj (^Nyinphaea Lotus and Nymphaea 
caemlea) is as abundant in the Tliebais as the 
papyrus in the Delta. It is the symbol of the 
Upper Laud: its blue and white cups enliven the pools 
and canals, and representations of them furnished 
a fretjuent and graceful ornament to architecture. 
Its bulb afforded a plentiful and nutritious diet to 
the pwrer classes. The deserts of the Thebais, 
which in Christian times swarmed with monasteries 
and heimitages, contained the wolf, hyaena, and 
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jackal: but the larger carnivorous animals of Libya 
were rarely seen in Aegypt. (Herod, ii. 05.) In the 
Pharaonic times the hippopotamus was found in the 
Nile below the Cataracts : more recently it has sel¬ 
dom been found N. of them. The crocodile, being an 
object of worship in several of the Theban Homes, 
W'ns doubtless more abundant than it is now. From 
both papyri and sculptures we know that tho The¬ 
ban landowners possessed horned cattle and sheep 
in abundance, although they kept the latter for their 
wool and milk principally; and the chariots of 
Thebes attest the breeding and training of horses. 
From extant drawings on the monuments we know 
also that horticulture was a favourite occupation in 
Upper Aegypt. 

The popuhition of the Thebais was probably of a 
purer Aegyptian stamp than that of the Delta ; at 
least its admixtures were derived from Arabia or 
Mcroo rather than from Phoenicia or Greece. Its 
revolutions, too, proceeded from tho south, and it 
M'as comparatively unafiected by those of tlie Lower 
Country. Even Jis late as the age of Tiberius, a.j>. 
14'37, tho land was prosperous, as is jiroved by 
the extension and restoration of so many of its pub¬ 
lic inunuinents ; and it was not until the reign of 
Diocletian that its ruin was coiihuinmated by the in¬ 
road of the Blcinmyes, and oilier barbarous tribes 
from Nubia .and the Arabian desert. [VV. B, I).] 

'ITIEBAE (©fj^ai, orig. &'hSr}, Dor. : ICth. 
&ri€a7os^ lem. 07j§afs, Tliebanus, fein. Thebais), the 
chief city in Boeotia, was situated in the southern 
plain of tho country, which is divided from tho 
northern by the ridge of Onchestus. Both these 
plains are surrounded by mountains, and contained 
for a long time two separate confederacies, of which 
Orchoinenus in the north and Thebes in the south 
were the two leading cities. 

I. IIlSTOUY. 

No city in Greece possessed such long continued 
celebrity a.s Thebes. At liens and ^iparta, which 
were the centres of Grecian political life in the 
historical periixl, were poor in mythical renown; 
while Argos and Mycenae, whose mythical annals 
are full of glorious recollections, sank into comj»a- 
r;itI\H insignificance in historical times, and My¬ 
cenae indeed was blotted out of the map of Greece 
soon after the Persian wars. But in the mythi¬ 
cal ages Thebes shone pre-eminent, while in later 
limes she alw'ays maintained her place as the third 
city of Greece; and after tho battle of Leuctra was 
for a short period the ruling city. The most cele¬ 
brated Grecian legends cluster round Thebes as their 
.entre; and her two sieges, and the fortunes of her 
royal houses, were the favourite subjects of the tragic 
innse. It was the native city of the great seer 
Teiresius and of the great musician Amphion. It 
was the reputed birthplace of the two deities Dionysus 
and Hercules, whence Thebes is said by Sopliocles to 
be “the only city where mortal women are the mo¬ 
thers of gods (oy riKrovariP at dpTjral 

^€ovSy Fragm. ap. Dicaearch, § 17, ed. Muller; 
Mure, Tour in Greece^ vol. i. p. 253.) 

According to the generally received tradition, 
Thebes was founded by Cadmus, the leader of a 
Phoenician colony, who called the city Cadmeia 
(Ka9/xita), a name which was afterwards confined 
to the citadel. In the Odyssey. Amphion and Ze- 
thus, the two sons of Antiope by Zeus, are repre¬ 
sented as the first founders of Thebes and the first 
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builders of its walla. (^Od. si. 262.) But the logo- 
graphera placed Amphion and Zethua lower down 
in the series, as we shall presently .see. The legends 
connected with the foundation of the city by Cndinus 
are related elsewhere. [Diet, of JHogr. and Myth. 
art. Cadmus.] The five Sparti, wI>o were the only 
survivors of the warriors sprung from the dragon’s 
teeth, were the reputed ancestors of the noble.st 
families in Thebes, which bore the name of Spiirti 
down to the latest times. It is probable that the 
name of their families gave origin to the fable of the 
sowing of the dragon’s teeth. It ap|)ears certain 
that the original inhabitants of Thebe.s were called 
Cadmeii (KaS^ufmi, Ji iv. 388, 391, v. 807, x. 
288, Od. xi. 276) or Cadmeiones (KaS/uetWey, //. 
iv. 385, V. 804, xxiii. 680), and that tlie .southern 
plain of Boeotia was originally called the Cadineiaii 
land (KaJjUTjfr 7 ^, Time. i. 12). The origin of 
these Cadmeians has given rise to much dispute 
among modern scliolar.s. K. 0. Miillcr considers 
Cadmus a god of the Tyrrhenian Pela.sgians, and 
maintain.s that the Cadmeians are the same as the 
'lyrrheiiian I’elasgians ; Welcker endeavours to 
prove that the Cadmeians were a Ci'etan colony; 
while other writers adhere to the old trailitions that 
the Cadmeians were Phoenician.s who introduced the 
n.se of letters itito Greece. (Miiller, Orchometios, p. 
Ill, seq., 2nd ed.; Thirlwall, JJist. of Greece^ vol. 
i. p. 111 .) It is useless, however, to enter into the 
discussion of a subject respecting which wo pos.sess 
no materials for arriving at a .satisfactory conclusion. 
It is certain that the Greeks were indebted to the 
Phoenicians for their alphabet; but whether the 
Cadmeians were a Phoenician colony or some other 
race mu.st be left uncertain. 

But w’e must return to the legendary history of 
Thebes. Ca<iinu 8 had one son, Polydorus, and four 
dntighters, Ino, Semcle, Autonoc. and Agave, all of 
w’hom are celebrated in the mythical annals. The 
tale.s re.sjwcling thetii are given in the Diet, of Dioyr. 
ami Myth.y and it is only ncces.sary to mention 
Jiero that Ino became the wife of Atharnas and the 
mother of Melicertes ; Semele was beloved by Zeus 
and became the mother of the god Dionysus; Autonoc 
W'a.s the m(»tlier of the celebrated hunter Actaeon, 
who was torn to pieces by the dogs of Artemis; 
and Agave was the inotlior of Pentheus, who, when 
Cadmus became old, succeeded him as king of 
Thebes, and whose miscrahlo end in attempting to 
resist the wor.^hip of Dionysus forms the subject of 
the Bacckae of Euripides. After the death of 
Pentheus, Cadmus retired to the Illyrians, and 
his son Polydorus became king of Thebes. Poly¬ 
dorus is succeeded by his .son Lahdacus, w’ho leaves 
at his death an infant son Laius. The throne is 
usurped by Lyons, whoso brother Nyctcus is the 
father of Antiope, who becomes by Zeus the 
mother of the twin son.s, Amphion and Zelhus. 
Nycteus having died, Antiope i.s expo.sed to the per¬ 
secutions of her uncle Lycus and his cruel wife 
Dirce, till at length her two sons, Ainphion and 
Zelhus, revenge her wrongs and become kings of 
Thebes. They fortify the city ; and Amphion, who 
luid been t.Huglit by Hermes, possessed such exquisite 
skill on the lyre, that the stones, obedient to his 
strains, moved of their own accord, and formed the 
wall (‘‘ inovit Amphion lapides caiicndo,” Hor. Cat'ni. 
iii. 11 ). The remainder of the legend of Amphion 
and Zethus need not be related; and there can bo 
no doubt, as Mr. Grote has remarked, that the 
whole story was originally unconnected with the 
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Cadmeian family, as it still stands in the Odyssey, 
and has been interwoven by the logographers into 
the series of the Cadmeian myths. In order to re¬ 
concile the Homeric account of the building of the 
city by Amphion and Zethus with the usually received 
legend of its foundation by Cadmus, it was repre¬ 
sented by later writens that, while Cadmus founded 
the Cadmoia, Amphion and Zethus built the loiver 
city (tV ir6\iv t^]v kcItw), and gave to the united 
city the name of Thebes. (Pau.s. ix. 5. §§ 2, 6 .) • 
After Amphion and Zetlius, Laius became king 
of Thebes; and with him commences the memorable 
story of Oedipus and his family, which is too well 
known to need repetition here. Wlicn Oedipus w’a.s 
expelled from Thcbe.s, after discovering that he h.ad 
murdered liis father Laius and married his mother 
Jocasla, his tw’o sons Etcoclcs and Polyniccs 
(juarrelled for their father’s throne. Their disputes 
led to the two .sieges of Thebes by the Argivo 
Adraslus, two of the most memorable events in the 
legendary history of Greece. They formed the sub¬ 
ject of the two epic ])oemH, called the Thcbai.s and 
the Kpigoni, whicli were considered only inferior to 
the Iliad and the Odys.sey. Polynice.s, having been 
driven out of Thebes by Eteocles, retires to Argos 
and obtains the aid of Adrastus, the kin^..of tlio 
<‘ity, to reinstate him in his rights. Polymees and 
Adrastus are joined by five other lieroes, making 
the confederacy known under the name of the 
“ Seven uguiust TIjoImjs.” The names of thc.se 
seven chiefs were Adrastus, Amphiaraus, Capaneus, 
llippomedcn, Partlieno])aeus, Tydeus, and Polynices; 
but there are discrepaneiPH in the lints, as we shall 
notice more fully below: a)id Aeschydus (Sept. c. 
Tkch. 461) in particular omits Adrastus, and in¬ 
serts Eteocles in his plaice. 'I’lie Seven Chiefs ad¬ 
vanced against 9’hcbes, and each attacked one of 
the celebnitcd gates of the city. Polyniccs and 
EtcoclOiS fell by each other’s hands; and in the 
general engagement which follow'ed the combat of 
the two brothers, the Argives were defeated, and all 
their chiefs slain, with the exception of Adrastus, 
who was saved by the swiftness of Ins horse Areirm, 
the oflfs]>ring of Po.seidon. A few years afterwards 
the sons of the Seven Cliiefs undertook an expedi- 
ion against Thebes, to avenge their fathers’ fate, 
iicnce called the war of the Kpigoni or Descendants. 
This expedition was also led by Adrnstu.s, and 
consi.sted of Acgialeus, son of Adrastus, Thensander, 
son of Polynice.s, Alcmaoon and Ain})liiloclius, sons 
;>f Amphiaraus, Diometles, sou of Tydeus, Sthene- 
leus, son of Capaneus, and Promachus, son of Par- 
thenopacus. 'i’he Kpigoni gained a victory ovim’ 
the Cadmeians at the river Glisas, and drove them 
within their walls. Upon the advice of the seer 
Teiieshis, the Cailmciuns abandoned the city, and 
retired to the Illyrians under the guidance of 
Laoduinas, .son of Adra.stus. (Aj)ollod. iii. 7. § 4 ; 
Herod, v. 57—61 ; Paus. ix. 5. § 13 ; Diod. iv. 
6.5, 66 .) The Epigoni thus became ma.sters of 
Thebes, and placed Ther&ander, son of Polyniccs, on 
the Throne. (For a full account of the legends of 
Thehes, see Grote, Hist, of Greece^ vol. i. c. xiv.) 
According to the mythical chronology, the w'ar of 
the Seven against Thebes took place 20 years before 
the Trojan exjiedition and 30 years before the 
capture of Troy; and the war of the Epigoni was 
placed 14 years after the first expedition against 
Thebes, and consequently only 4 years before the 
departure of the Greeks against Troy. (Clinton, 
F, H. vol. i. p. 140.) 
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There is anQtbcr important event in the mythical 
times of Thebes, which was not interwoven with the 
series of the legends already related. This is the 
birth of Hercules at Tlicbes, and the important ser¬ 
vices which he rendered to his native city by liis 
war against Orchomenus. It was stated that the 
Thebans were compelled to pay tribute to Krginus, 
king of Orchomenus; but that they were delivered 
from the tribute by Hercules, who inarched against 
Orchomenus, and greatly reduced its power (Pans. ix. 
37. § 2; Strab. ix. p. 414 ; Diod. iv. 18). This,, 
legend has probably arisen from the historical fact,y 
liuit Orchomenus was at one time the most pow'cr-J 
fill city in Boeotia, and held even Thebes in sub-« 
jection. ^ 

Thebes is frequently mentioned in Homer, who 
K|)eak.s of its celebrated seven gates (//. iv. 40C, 
Od. xi. 263); but its name does not (xjcur in the 
catalogue of the Greek cities which fought against 
'I’roy, as it was ])robably supposed not to have re- 
(ovtM-ed from its recent devastation by the Epigoni. 
Later writers, however, related that Thcrsatider, the 
son of Polynices, accompanied Agamemnon to Troy, 
and was slain in Mysia hy Telephus, before the com¬ 
mencement of the siege; and that upon his death 
the Thebans chose Penelcos as their leader, in conse- 
(|ucnce of tlie tender age of Tisameiius, the son of 
Thersander. (Pans. ix. 3. §§14, 1.5.) In the 
Iliad (ii. 494) l\‘neleos is mentione<l as one of the 
leaders of the Boeotians, but is not otherwise con¬ 
nected with Thebes. 

According to the chronology of Thucydides, the 
Cadmeians continued in posse.ssion of Thebe.s till 
60 years after the Trojan War, when they wei*e 
driven out of their city and country hy the Boeotians, 
an Aeolian tribe, who migrated from Thessaly. 
(Time. i. 12; Strab. ix. p. 401.) This seems to 
liave been the genuine tradition; but as Homer givtw 
the name of Boeotians to the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try called B(jeotia in later limes, Thucydides en¬ 
deavours to reconcile the authority of the poet with 
the other tradition, by the suppewition that a portion 
of the Aeolic Boeotians had settled in Boeotia pre¬ 
viously, and that these were the Boeotians who sailed 
against Troy. According to otlier accounts, Thel)es 
was taken by the Thracians and Pela.sgians during 
the Trojan A\ar, and its inliabitants driven into exile 
in Thessaly, wlienee they returned at a later period. 
(Strab. ix. p. 401; Diod. xix. 53,) 

Pausanias gives us a list of the kings of Thebes, 
the successors of Tisameiius, till the kingly dignity 
was abolished and a republic established in its place 
(ix. 5. § 16). But, with tlie cxcej)tion of one event, 
we know absolutely nothing of Theban histoiy, till 
tlie dispute between Thebes and Plataca in the latter 
end of the sixth century ». c.. 

The event to which we allude is the legi.slation of 
Philolaus, the Corinthian, who w'as enatqoured »)f 
Diodes, also a Corinthian, and tlie victor in the 
Olympian games, u. c. 728. Both Philolaus and 
Diodes left their native city and settled at Thebes, 
where the former drew up a code of laws for the 
Thebans, of which one or two particulars are men¬ 
tioned by Aristotle. (/'t»/. ii. 9. §§ 6, 7.) At the 
time when Thebes first appears in history, W’e find 
it under an oligarchical foim of government, and the 
head of a fioJitical confederation of some twelve or 
fourtreen Boeotian cities. The greater cities of 
Boeotia were members of this confederation, and the 
smaller towns were attached to one or other of these 
cities in a state of dependence. [Bouotia, p. 415.J 
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The affairs of the confederation were managed by 
certain magistrates or generals, called Boeotardis, of 
whom there were eleven at the time of the battle of 
Delium (n. c. 424), two being elected by Thebes, 
and one apparently by each of the other members of 
the confederation (Time. iv. 91). But the real 
authority was vested in the hands of the Theban.s, 
who used the power of the confederation with an al¬ 
most exclusive view to Theban interests, and kept the 
other states in virtual subjection. 

The first wcll-knowm event in Grecian liistory is 
the dispute, Hlrcady mentioned, between Thebes and 
Plataea. The Platacans, discontented with the 
supremacy of Thebe., withdrew from the Boeotian 
confederation, and suirendcred their city to the 
Athenians. This led to a war between the Thebans 
and Athenians, in which the Thebans were defeated 
and compiled to cede to the Plataeans tl>e territory 
8. of the Asoj)na. which was made the boundary 
between the two states. (Herod, vi. 108; Time, 
lii. 68.) Tlic interference of Athens upon this 
occasion w’as bitterly resented by Thebes, and was 
the commencement of the Icmg enmity Udween the 
two states, which exercTsed an important influenco 
upon the course of Giecian hi.story. This event is 
u.sually placed in ii.c. 519, uj>on the authority of 
Thucydides {1. c.); but Mr. Grote hiings forward 
strong rea.sons for believing that it must have taken 
place after the expnl.sion of Hippias from Atljens 
in li. o. 510. {Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 222.) 
The hatred whicli the Tliebans felt against the 
Atlienians was probably one of the reasons which 
induced them to desert the cause of Givcian liberty 
in the great struggle against the Persian power. 
But in the Peloponnesian War (n.c. 427) the 
Theban orator pleaded that their alliance with 
Persia was not the fault of the nation, but of a few 
individuals who then exercised despotic power. 
(Time. iii. 62.) At the battle of Plataca, lu^wever, 
the Thebans showed no such reluctance, but lougJit 
resolutely against tlie Athenian.s, who were posted 
f)j)posite to tliem, (Herod, ix. 67.) Eleven days 
after the battle the victorious Greeks apijcaied tidbro 
Thebes, and compelled the inhabitants to suriender 
their inedislng leaders, w'ho were immediately ])Ut 
to fir'ath, witliout any trial or other investigation. 
(Herod, ix. 87, 88.) Thebes had lost so much 
credit by the part siio had taken in the Persian 
invasion, that she was unable to assert her former 
supremacy over the other Boeotiau town.s, wliich 
were ready to enter into alliance with Athens, and 
would doubtless have e.Htablished their complete 
inde|)eiidcnce, had not Sparta supjx^rted tlie I'hebuns 
in maintaining their ascendency in tlie Boeotian 
confederation, as the only means of .H'curing the 
Boeotian cities as the allies of Sparta against Athens. 
With this view the Spartans assisted the Thehan.s 
in strengthening the fortifications of tlieir city, and 
compelled the Boeotian cities by fmee of arms to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Thebes. (Diod. xi. 
81; Justin, iii. 6.) In me. 457 the Athenians 
sent an army into Boeotia to oppose the Lacednemo- 
iiian forces in that country, but they were defeate^l 
hy the latter near Tunugra. Sixiy-two days after 
this battle (b.c. 456), when the Lacedaemonians 
had returned liome, the Athenians, under the com¬ 
mand of Myronides, invaded Boeotia a second time. 
This time they met with the most signal success. 
At the battle of Ocno}jhyta they defeated the com¬ 
bined forces of tlie Tlielians and Boeotians, and ob¬ 
tained in consequence possession of Thebes and of 
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tlie other Boeotian towns. A democratical form of 
government was established in the different cities, 
and the oligarchical leaders were driven into exile. 
(Time. i. 108; Diod. xi. 81.) This state of tilings 
lasted barely ten years; the democracy established 
at Thebes was ill-conducted (Arist. Pol. v. 2. 
§ 6); and in b.c. 447 the various Boeotian exiles, 
combining their forces, made themselves masters of 
Orchomenus, Chaeroncia, and some other places. 
The Athenians sent an army into Boeotia under the 
command of Tolmides; but this general was slain in 
battle, together with many of Ids men, while a still 
larger number were taken prisoners. To recover these 
prisoners, the Atlienians agreed to rellnqui.sh their 
power over Thebes and the other Boeotian cities. 
The demoerutieal governments were overthrown; the 
exiles were restored; and Thebes again became the 
bitter enemy of Athens. (Thuc. i. 113, iii. 62; 
Diod. xii. 6.) The 'I'liebans were indeed more anti- 
Athenian than w'ere the Spartans themselves, and 
were the first to commence the l*eioj>onne.sian War 
by their attempt to surprise Plataea in the night, 
n.c. 431. The history of this attempt, and of the 
subsequent siege and cajiture of the city, belongs to 
the history of Plataea. fPi.ATAiCA.] 'J’hronghout 
tlie Peloponnesian War tlie 'I'hebans continued the 
active and bitter enemies of the Athenians; and upon 
its close after the battle of Aegospotami they joined 
the Corinthians in urging the Pacedaeinoniana to 
destroy Athens, and sell its population into slavery. 
(Xen. Hell, ii. 2. § 19.) But soon after this event 
the feelings of the Thebans towards Athen.s boeame 
materially changed in consequence of their jealousy 
of Sparta, who had refused the allies all participation 
in the spoils of the war, and who now openly aspired 
tJ» tlio supremacy of Greece. (Pint. fjys. 27; Justin, 
vi, 10.) They consequently viewed with hostility 
the Tliirty Tyrants at Athens as the supporters of the 
Spartan jwwer, and gave a friendly welcome to the 
Athenian exiles. It was from Thebes that Thrasy- 
hnlus and the other exiles started upon their enter- 
pri^o of seizing the Peiraeeus; and they were sup¬ 
ported upon this occasion by I.srnenias and other 
Theban citizens. (Xen. Hell ii. 4. § 2.) So im¬ 
portant was the assistance rendered by the Thebans 
on tliis occasion that ThasybuUi.s, after liis success, 
showed his gratitude by dedicating in the temple of 
Hercules colossal statues of this god and Athena. 
(Pans. ix. 11. § 6.) 

The liostile feelings of Thehes towards Sparta 
rontinue<l to increjise, and soon i)roduced tlie most 
imjiorUnt results. When Age.silaus was cro.ssing 
over into Asia in «. r. 397, in order to carry on 
w’ar against the Persians, the Theban.s refiused to 
take any part in the expedition, and they nidely 
interrupte<l Agejiilaus when he was in tiie act of 
offering sacrifices at Aulis, in imitation of Aga¬ 
memnon; an insult which the Spartan king never 
forgave. (Xen. HtlL iii. 5. § 5; Plut. Ages. 6; 
Paus. iii. 9. §§ 3—5.) During the absence of 
Agesilaus in Asia, Tithraustes, the satrap of Asia 
Elinor, sent an envoy to Greece to distribute large 
sums of money among the leading men in the 
Grecian cities, in order to persuade tliem to make 
W’ar again.st S|»arta. But before a coalition could 
be formed for this purpose, a separate war broke 
out between Thebes and Sparta, called by Diodorus 
(xiv. 81) the Boeotian war. A quarrel having 
arisen between the Opnntian Locrians and the 
Phocians respecting a strip of border land, tlie 
Thebans espoused the cause of the former and 
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invaded Pliocis. Tliereupon the Phocians invoked 
the aid of the Lacedaemonians, who were delighted 
to have an opportunity of avenging the affronts 
they had received from tlio Thebans. (Xen. Hell. 
iii. .5. §§ 3—5; Paus. iii. 9. § 9.) The Lacedae¬ 
monians made active preparations to invade Boeotia. 
Ly.sander, who had been foremost in promoting 
the war, was to lay siege to Haliartus, under the 
walls of which town Pausanias w’a.s to join him on 
a given day with the united Lacedaemonian and 
Peloponne.sian forces. Thus menaced, the Thebans 
a])plied for assistance to their ancient eneniie.s, the 
Athenians, who readily responded to their appeal, 
though their city was still undefended by walls, and 
they had no ships to re.si.st the maritime pow'er of 
Sparta. (Xen. Hell. iii. 5. § 16; Dem. de Cor. p. 
2.58.) Orcliomenus, however, seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to revolt from Thebes, and joined Lysander 
in his attack upon Haliartus. (Xen. Hell. iii. .5. 
§ 17; Plut. Lyg. 28.) The death of Lysander 
under the w’alls of Haliartus, which was followed by 
the retreat of Pausanias from Boeotia, emboldened 
the enemies of Sparta; and not only Athens, but 
Coiinth, Argos, and some of tlio other Grecian state.s 
joined Thelies in a league against Sparta. In the 
following year (n. c. 394) the war was transferred 
to the territory of Corinth; and so powerful w'ere 
the confederates that the Lacedaemonians recalled 
Age.silaus from Asia. In the month of August 
Agesilaus reached Boeotia on his homeward march, 
and found the confederate army drawn up in the 
plain of Coroneui to oppo.se him. The right wing 
and centre of his army were victorious, but the 
Thebans completely defeated the OiThoineniaiis, 
who formed the left wing. 'J'he victorious Thebans 
now faced about, in order to regain the rest of their 
army, wliich had retreated to Mount Helicon. 
Agesilaus advanced to meet them; and the conflict 
w'liich ensued was one of the most terrible that 
had yet taken place in Grecian warfare. Tlie 
Thebans at length succeeded in forcing their W’ay 
ihrougli, but not without great loss. This was tho 
first time that the Thebans had fought a pitched 
battle with the Spartans; and the valour which 
they showed on this occasion w’as a preliule to the 
victories which were soon to overthrow the vSpartau 
supremacy in Greece. (Xen. Hell. iv. 3. §§ 
15—21.) 

We Iiave dwelt upon these events somewhat at 
length in order to explain the rise of the Theban 
|M)wer; but the subsequent history must bo related 
more briefly. After tlie battle of Coroneia the coiir.se 
of events appeared at first to deprive Thebes of the 
ascendency slio liad lately acquired. The peace of 
Aiitalcidas (ii. c. 387), which was concluded under 
the influence of Sparta, guaranteed the independence 
of all the Grecian citie.s ; and though the Thebans at 
first claimed to take the oath, not in their ow n behalf 
alone, but for the Boeotian confederacy in general, 
they were com|)elled by their enemy Agesilaus to 
swear to llie treaty for their own city alone, since 
otlierwise they w’ould liave had to contend single- 
handed with the whole power of Sparta and her 
allies. (Xen. V. 1. §§ 32,33.) By this oath 
the Thebans virtually renounced their supremacy 
over the Boeotian cities; and Agesilaus hastened to 
exert all the Si)artan power for the purpose of 
weakening Thebes. Not only was the independence 
of the Boeotian cities proclaimed, and a legal oligarchy 
organised in each city hostile to Thebes and favour¬ 
able to Sparta, but Lacedaemonian gaimons were 
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stationed in Orchomenus and Thespiae for the purpose 
of overawing Boeotia, ainl tl)e city of Plataoa was re¬ 
built to serve as an outpost of the Spartan power. 
(Paus. ix. 1. § 4). A more direct blow was aimed 
at the independence of Thebes in b. c. 382 by the 
seizure of the Cadmeia, the citadel of the city, by 
the Spartan commander, Phoebidas, assistetl by 
Leontiades and a party in Thebes favourable to 
Sparta. Tliough Phoebidas appears to have acted 
under secret orders from the Ephora (Diod. xv. 20; 
Plut. Ages'll. 24), such was the indignation excited 
tlu'oughout Greece by this treacherous act in time 
of peace, that the Ephors found it necessary to dis¬ 
avow Phoebidas and to remove him from his com¬ 
mand; but they took care to reap the fruits of his 
crime by retaining their garrison in the Cadmeia. 
(Xen. lldl. V. 2. § 25.) Many of tho leading 
citizens at Thebes took refuge at Athens, and were 
received with the same kindness v/hich the Athenian 
exiles experienced at Thebes after tlie close of the 
Peloponnesian War. Thebes remained in the h.ands 
of tlie Spartan party for thicc years; but in b. c. 
379 the Spartan garrison was expelle<i from the 
Cadmeia, and tho party of Leontiades overthrown by 
Pclopidas and the other exiles. Tlio history of 
these events is too well known to be repeated here. 
In the following year (b. c. 378) Thebes formed 
an alliance with Athens, and witli the a.Hsi.stanco of 
this state re.sisted with succe.ss tho attempts of tlie 
liacedaemonians to reduce tliem to subjection; but 
the continued increase of the power of the Thebans, 
and their destruction o 1 tho city of Plataea [Pi^A- 
taka] provoked tho jealousy of tho Athenians, and 
finally induced them to conclude a treaty of jieace 
with Sparta, b. c. 371. Tliis treaty, usually called 
the peace of Callias- from tho name of tlie leading 
AthcMiian negotiator, included all tlie parties in the 
late war with the exception of the Thebans, who 
w'ere thus left to contend single-lianded with the 
might of Sparta. It was universally believed that 
Thebes wa.s doomed to destruction; but only twenty 
days after the signing of tlio treaty all (irceco was 
astounded at the news tliat a Lacedaemonian army 
had been utterly defeated, and their king Cleoiii- 
brotus slain, by tho Thebans, undei- the command of 
Epaniinondas, upon the fatal field of Leuctra (b. c. 
371). This battle not only destroyed the pres¬ 
tige of Spart.a and gave Thebes tho ascendency of 
Greece, but it stript Sparta of her Peloponne.sian 
allies, over whom she had exercised dominion for 
centuries, and led to the establishment of two new 
political powers in the Peloponnesus, which threatened 
her own indejamdence. The.se were the Arcadian 
confederation and the restoration of the state of 
Mes.senia, both tho work of Epaniinondas, who con¬ 
ducted four exjieditions into Peloponnesus, and di¬ 
rected the councils of Thebes for the next 10 years. 
It was to the abilities and genius of this extraordinary 
man that Thebes owed her position at the head of 
the Grecian states; and upon his death, at the battle 
of Mantineia (b. c. 362), .she lost the pre-eminence 
she had enjoyed since the battle of Leuctra. During 
their supremacy in Greece, the Thebans were of 
course undisputed masters of Boeotia, and they 
availed themselves of their power to wreak their 
vengeance upon Orchomenus and Thespiae, the two 
towns which had been the most inimical to their 
authority, the one in the north and the other in the 
south of Boeotia. The Orchomenians had in b. c. 
395 openly joined the Spartans and fought on their 
side; and the Thespians had withdrawn from the 
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Theban army just before the battle of Leuctra, 
when Kpaminondas gave permission to any Boeotians 
to retire who were averse to the Theban cause. 
(Paus. ix. 13. § 8.) The Thespians were expelled 
fVoin their city and Boeotia soon after the battle of 
Leuctra [Thespiae]; and Orchomenus in b. c. 
368 was burnt to the ground by the Thebans; the 
male inhabitants wei*e put to the sword, and all the 
women and children sold into slavery. [Orcho- 
MENUS.] 

The jealousy which Athens had felt toward.s 
Thebes before tho peace of Callias had been greatly 
increased by her subsequent victories; and the two 
states appear henceforward in their old condition of 
ho.slility till they were persuaded by Demostlienes to 
unite their arms for the purpose of resisting Philip 
of Macodon. After tho battle of Mantineia their first 
open war was for the possession of Euboea. After 
the battle of Leuctra this island had passed under the 
supremacy of Thelies; but, in b.c. 3,58, discon¬ 
tent having arisen against Thebes in several of tho 
cities of Euboea, the Thebans sent a powerful force 
into tho island. The discontented cities applied for 
aid to Athens, which w.as readily granted, and the 
Thebans were expelled from Euboea. (Diod. xvi. 
7 ; D(‘m. de Cherson. p. 108, de Cor. p. 259, c. 
Ciesiph. p. 397.) Shortly afterwards the Thebans 
commenced the war against the Pliocians, usually 
known as the Saci’oil War, and in which almost all 
the leading states of Greece were eventually involved. 
Both Athens and Sparta supjx)rted the Plivnians, as 
a counterpoise to Thebes, though they did not render 
them much effectual a.ssistance. This war termi¬ 
nated, as is well known, by the intervention of Philip, 
who destroyed the Phocian towns, and restored to 
Boeotia Orchomenus .and tho other towns which the 
Phocians h.ad taken away from them, b.c. 346. Tho 
Thebans were still llie allies of Philip, when the latter 
seized Elateia in Phocis towards the close of b.c*. 
339, as preparatory to a march thi*ough Boeotia 
against Athens. The old feeling of ill-will between 
Thebes and Athens still continued: Philip calculated 
ujxm the good wishes, if not the active co-operation, 
of the Thebans against their old enemies ; and pro¬ 
bably never dreamt of a confederation between the 
two states as within the range of probability. This 
uiiion, however, w’as brought about by the eloijuenco 
of Demosthenes, who was sent as ambassador to 
Thebes, and who persuaded the Thebans to form an 
alliance with the Athenians fur the purjtose of 
re.sisting the ambitious schemes of Philip. In the 
following year (b. c. 338) Philip defeated tho 
combined forces of Thebes and Athens at the battle 
of Chaeroneia, which crushed the liberties of Greece, 
and made it in reality a province of the Macedonian 
monarchy. On this fatal field the Thebans main¬ 
tained the reputation they had won in their battles 
with the Spartans; and their Sacred Band was cut 
to pieces in their ranks. Tlie battle was followed 
by the surrender of Thebes, which Philip treated 
w'ith great seventy. Many of the leading citizens 
were either banished or put to death; a Macedonian 
garrison was stationed in the Cadmeia; and tlie go¬ 
vernment of the city was placed in the hands of 300 
citizens, the partisans of Philip. The Thebans were 
also depiived of their sovereignty over the Boeotian 
towns, and Orchomenus and Plataea were restored, 
and again filled with a population hostile to Thebes. 
(Diodor. xvi. 87; Justin, ix. 4; Paus. iv. 27. § 10, 
ix. 1. § 8.) In the year after Philip’s death (b.c. 
335) the fheban exiles got possession of the city, 
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besieged the Macedonian (ijarrison in the Cadmeia, 
and invited the other Grecian Rtiites to declare their 
indefiendence. But the rapidity of Alexander’s 
movements disconcerted all their plans. He ap¬ 
peared at Onchehtus in Boeotia, before any intel¬ 
ligence had arrived of his quitting the north. He 
was ■willing to allow the Thebans an opjx>rtunity for 
repentance; but as liis proposals of peace were 
rejected, he directed a general Jissault up<»n the 
city. The Tlieban troops outside the gates were 
driven back, and the Macedonians entered the town 
along with them. A dreadful carnage ensued; 
6000 Thebans are said to have been skin, and 
00,000»to have ken taken prisoners. The doom of 
the conquered city was referred to the Grecian allies 
in his army, Orchoincnians, riataeans, Phociuns, 
and other inveterate enemies of Thebes. Their 
decision must h;ive been known beforehand. They 
decreed that Thebes should be razed to the ground, 
with the exception of the Cadmeia, which was to 
be lield by a Macedonian garrison; that the territory 
of the city should be divided among the allies ; and 
that all the inhabitants, men, women, and children 
should be sold as slaves. This sentence was carried 
into execution by Alexander, who levelled the city to 
the ground, with the exception of the house of Pin¬ 
dar (Arrian, Anah. i. 8, 9; Diodor. xvii. 12—14; 
Justin, xi. 4.) Thebes was thus blotted oiit of the 
map of Greece, and remained witliout inhabitants 
for the next 20 years. In b.c. dl5, Cassander 
undertook the restoration of the city. He united 
tl>e Tlieban exiles and their descendants from all 
parts of Greece, and was zealously assisted by the 
Athenians and other Grecian states in the work of 
restoration. The new city occupied tlie same area 
as the one destroyed by Alexander; and the Cad¬ 
meia w'as held by a garrison of Cassander. (Diodor, 
xix. 52—54, 78; Pans. ix. 7. § 4.) Thebes was 
twice taken by Demetrius, first in n. c. 293, and a 
second time in 290, but on each occasion he used 
his victory with moderation. (Plut. JJemetr. 39, 
40; Diod. xxi. p. 491, ed. Wess.) 

Dicaearchus, wlio visited Thebes not long after its 
restoration by Cassander, has given a very interesting 
account of the city. “ Thebes,” he says (§ 12, seq. 
cd. Muller), “ is situated in tlie centre ot Boeotia, 
and is about 70 stadia in circumference; its site is 
level, its shape circular, and its appearance gloomy. 
'I'he city is ancient, but it has been lately rebuilt, 
baving been three times destroyed, as liistory relates*, 
on account of the insolence and haughtiness of its 
inhabitants. It is well adapted for rearing horses 
since it is plentifully provided with water, and 
abounds in green pa.sture3 and hills : it contains 
also better gardens than any other city in Greece. 
Two rivers flow tlirough the town, and irrigate all 
the subjacent plain. There is also a subterraneous 
stream issuing from the Cadmeia, through pijies, 
said to be tlie work of Cadmus. Thebes is a most 
agreeable residence in tlie summer, in consequence 
of the abundance and coolness of the water, its large 
gardens, its agreeable breezes, its veixiant appearance, 
and the quantity of summer and autumnal fruits. 
In the winter, however, it. is a mi^t disagreeable resi¬ 
dence, from king destitute of fuel, and constantly 
exposed to floods and winds. It i.s tlien often covered 
with snow and very muddy.” Although Dicaearchus 

♦ Dicaearchus prokbly means the capture of the 
city by the Epigoni; secondly by the Pelasgi, during 
the Trojan war; and lastly by Alexander. 
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in this passage gives to Tliebes a circumference of 
70 stadia, he assigns in his verses (Stat. Grace, 93) 
a much smaller extent to it, namely 43 stadia. The 
latter number is the more probable, and, being in 
metre was less likely to be altered; but if the num¬ 
ber in prose is correct, it probably includes the sub¬ 
urbs and gardens outside the city walls. IMeaearchus 
also gives an account of the character of the inha¬ 
bitants, which is too long to be extracted. He re¬ 
presents them as noble-minded and sanguine, but in¬ 
solent and proud, and always ready to settle tlieir 
disputes by fighting rather than by the ordinary 
course of justice, 

Tliebes had its full share in the later calamities of 
Greece. After the fall of Corinth, n.c. 146, Mummius 
is said to have destroyed Thebes (Liv. Epit 52), by 
whicli we are probably to understand the walls of 
tlie city. In consequence of its having sided with 
Mithridates in the war against the Komans, Sulla 
deprived it of half its territory, which he dedicated 
to tho goils, in order to make compensation for his 
having plundered the temples at Olympia, Epidaunis, 
and Delphi. Although the Romans afterwards re¬ 
stored the land to tho Thebans, they never recovered 
from this blow (Pans. ix. 7. §§ 5, 6); and so low 
was it reduced in the time of Augustins and Tiberius 
that Strabo says tliat it was little more than a vil¬ 
lage (ix. p. 403). In the time of the Antonines, 
Pausanias found the Cadmeia alone inhabited, and 
the lower part of the town destroyed, witli the ex¬ 
ception of the temples (ix. 7. § 6). In the decline 
of tho Roman Empire, Tliebes became the seat of a 
considerable population, probably in conse<;uence of 
its inland situation, which afforded its inhabitants 
greater security than the marilimo towns from hostile 
attacks. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
Thebes was one of the most flourishing cities in 
Greece, and was celebrated for its manufactnres of 
silk. In A. D. 1040 tho Thebans took the field to 
oppose the Bulgarian invaders of Greece, but were 
defeated with great loss. (Cedren. p. 747, ed. Paris., 
p. 529, ed. Bonn.) In a. d. 1146 the city was 
plundered by the Normans of Sicily, who carried off 
a large amount of plunder (Nicetas, p. 50, ed. Paris., 
p. 98, ed. Bonn.) Benjamin of Tudela, who visited 
Thebes about 20 years later, speaks of it as ^till a 
large city, possessing 2000 Jewish inhabitants, who 
were very skilful manufacturers of bilk and purple 
cloth (i. 47, ed. Asher; Finlay, Byzantine Empire, 
vol. i. p. 493, vol. ii. p. 199). Tlie silks of Thebes 
continued to be esteemed even at a later period, and 
were worn by the emperors of Constantinople, (Ni¬ 
cetas, p. 297, ed. Park., p. 609, ed. Bonn.) They 
were, however, gradually supplanted by those of 
Sicily and Italy; and the loss of the silk trade was 
followed by the rapid decline of Thebes. Under the 
Turks the city was again reduced, as in the time 
of Ikusunka, to the site of the Cadmeia. 

II. TOPOGRArHY. 

Thebes stood on one of the hills of Mount Teu- 
messus, which divides southern Boeotia into two 
distinct parts, the northern being the plain of Thebes 
and the soulliern the valley of the Asopus. Tho 
Greeks, in founding a city, took care to select a spot 
where tliere was an abundant supply of water, and 
a hill naturally defensible, which might be easily 
converted into an acropolis. They generally preferred 
a position which would command the adjacent plain, 
and which was neither immediately upon the coast nor 
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yet at a great distance from it. But ns Boeotia lies 
between two seas, the founders of Thebes chr»se a 
sp«>t in the centre of the country, wliero water wjis 
veiy plentiful, and where the nature of the ground 
was admirably adapted for defence. The hill, uj)oii 
which the town stands, rises about 150 feet above 
the plain, and lies about 2 miles northward of the 
iiighest part of the ridge. It is bounded on the east 
and west by two small rivers, distant from each other 
about 0 or 7 stadia, and which run in such deep 
lavincs as to form a natural defence on either side 
of the city. These rivers, which rise a little south 
of the city, and How northward into the plain of 
Thebes, are the celebrated streams of Ismenus and 
Dircc. Between them flows a smaller stream, which 
divided the city into two parts, tlie western division 
containing the Cadmoia*, and the southern the hill 
Isinenins and the Ampheion. This middle torrent 
is called Cnopus by Leake, but more correctly Stro- 
filna ((’allim. Hymn, in Dd. 76) by Forchhammer. 
The Cnopus is a torrent flowing from the town 
Cirjpia, and contributing to form the Ismenus, whence 
it is correctly described by the Scholiast on Nicandcr 
as the same as the Ismenus. (Strab. ix. p. 404; 
Nieand. ’rheriac. 889, witli Scbol.) The three 
.streams of Ismenus, Dirce, and Strophia unite in 
the pl.'iiu below the city, to which Calliimielms 
(A c.) appears to allude:— 

AfpKTj re ^Tpo(p(rj re /xeAafofrj^iSos e;^oufl’at 
^hrjuLTjt'OV TrarpSs, 

Tlio middle torrent is rarely mentioned by the 
ancient writers; and the Ismenus and Dirce are the 
.siieams alluded to when Tlicbes is called dindrapios 
7r/i\is. (Kurlp. iSuppl. 622; comp, Plwen. 825. 
Jiacch. 5, 7/erc. Fur. 572.) Both tho Ismenus 
and Dirce, though so celebrated in antiquity, are 
nothing but torrents, w'hich are only full of water in 
the winter after heavy rains. The Ismenus is the 
ra.stern stream, now called Ai fduni^ which ri.ses 
from a clear and copious fountain, w’here tho small 
church of vSt. John staiuls, from wdiich the river de¬ 
rives its namo. This fountain was called in anti¬ 
quity Melia, who was represented as the mother of 
Ismenus and 'J'enerus, tlje hero of the plain winch 
lire Ismenus inundates. It wtvs sacred to Ares, who 
was said to have stationed a dragon to guard it. 
(Callimach. Hymn, in Del. 80; Spanlieini, rw/ loc.\ 
J’ind. xi. 6; Pans. ix. 10. § 5; Forchhammer, 
JItVenieny p. 118.) The Dircc is the we.stcrn stream, 
Tiow called JUatziotdfsa, which rises from several 
fountains, and not from a single one, like the Is¬ 
menus, A considenable quantity of tho water of the 
PlatziotDsa is now diverted to supply tlie fountains 
of the town, and it is represented as the purest of 
the Thehan streams; and it appears to have been 
.so regarded in antiquity likewi.se, judging from the 
epithets bestow’ed upon it by llie poets. CAyvhv 
t}5<vpf Find. Jsthm. vi. 109, KoWif^^oos. Isthm. viii. 
48; vSafp AipKoiov ^]jTpa<p4ararov Tro)ji6.r<i)V, Aescli. 
Sept c. 7'heb. 807; KaWnrSrapos, Eurip. Phoen. 
C47 ; AipKTis vuputx \tvK6vy Here. Fur. 578.) 

Though the position of Thebes and of its cele¬ 
brated streams is certain, almost every point con¬ 
nected with its topography is more or less doubtful. 
In tho other cities of Greece, which have been inha¬ 
bited continuously, most of the ancient buildings 

* The western division contains two eminence.s, 
.and the question as to which of them was the Ctid- 
meia will be discus.scd below. 
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have disappeared; but nowhere has this taken place 
more completely than at Thebes. Not a single trace 
of an ancient building remains; and with the ex¬ 
ception of a few scattered remains of architecture 
and sculpture, and some fragments of the ancient 
walls, there is nothing but the site to indicate whero 
the ancient city stood. In the absence of all ancient 
inoniimeiita, there must necessarily be great uncer¬ 
tainty; and the three writers who have investigated 
tho subject upon the spot, differ so widely, that 
Leake places tlie ancient city to the south of the Cad- 
meia, and Ulrichs to the north of it, while Forch- 
Iiammer supposes both the western heigljts between 
the Strophia and the Dirce to have been ill a certain 
sense the Cadmeia, and tho b)wer city to have stood 
eastward, between the Strophia and the J.smenus. 
In the great difficulty of arriving at any independ¬ 
ent judgment upon the subject without a jxjrsoiiul 
in.spcction of tlie site, wo have adopted the hypo¬ 
thesis of Forchh.ammer, which seems consistent with 
the statements of the ancient writers. 

The most interesting p<ant in 'I'heh.an topography 
is the position of the seven celebrated Tlieban gate.s. 
They are alluded to by Ilonier fSoy Iwtotto- 

Aoio, Od. xi. 268) anti Hesiod (iirTOTriiAos Qijiriy 
Op. 161); and their names are given by seven difle- 
rent authors, whoso statements will bo more easily 
compared by consulting tho following table. The 
numeral repre.sents the order in which the gates are 
nieiitioned by each writer. The first line gives tho 
names of tho gates, tlie second tho names of the Ar- 
give chiefs, the thinl the emblems upon their shields, 
and the fourth the names of tho Theban cliiofs. 

Nonims designates five of the gates by the names 
of the goils ami the planets, and to the other two, to 
which he gives the names of Electrae and Oiicaea, 
lie also adds tlieir position. Hyginu.s calls the gates 
by the names of tho daugliters of Ampliion; and 
that of Ogygia alone agree.s with those in the other 
writers. But, disiiiissing the statements of Noii- 
nus and Hyginus, whose authority is of no value 
upon such a question, we find that the remaining five 
writers agree as to the names of all tlie seven gates, 
with two or three exceptions, which will he pointe»l 
out pre.sently. The position of three of the gates 
is (juitc clear from the description of Pausanias alone. 
Ihcse are the Klkci'1{ak, Pkdktidkh, and Nici- 
TAK. Pausaiii.'is says that Klectrae is tlie gate 
by wliieh a traveller from Plataea enters Tliebe8(ix. 
8. § 6); that there is a hill, on the right hand of 
the gate, sacred to Apollo, called tlie Ismenian, since 
the river Ismenus runs in this direction (ix. 10. § 2); 
and that on the left hand of the gate are the ruins 
of a house, where it was said that Amphitryon lived, 
which i.M followed by an account of other ancient mo- 
numents on the Cadmeia (ix. 11. § 1). Hence it is 
evident that the gate Klectrae was in the south of the 
city, lietween the hills Ismenius and Cadmeia. The 
gate Proelides was on the north-eastern side of tho 
city, since it led toChalcis (ix. 18. § 1). The gate 
Neitae was on the north-western side of the city, since 
it led to Onche.stus and Delphi; and the river which 
Pausanias crossed, could liavo been no other than 
the Dirce (ix. 2.5. §§ 1,3, ix. 26. § 5). Tho names 
of these three gates are the .same in all tho five 
writers: the manuscripts of Aj>ollodorus have the 
corrupt word which has been altered by 

the editors into instead of Siiirai, which 

was the reading suggest^ by Person (ad. Enrip. 
Phoen. 1150), and atlopted by Valckenaer, (Sw 
linger, Thebnna Furadoxa^ vol. i. p. 313.) 
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TABI^E OP THE SEVEN OATES OF THEBES ACCORHINO TO SEVEN WRITERS. 


Aeschtlub. 
Sept. c. Th. 360. 

Euripides. 
Phoeniss. 1120 . 

Pausanias. 
IX. 8 . § 4. 

APOtLODOEUS. 
III. 6 . § 6 . 

Statius. 

Theb. viii. 
353, sqq. 

Nonnus. 

Dionys. v. 

69, sqq. 

Htginus. 
69. cf. 11. 

1. IlpocriOcv. 

irav<r«ATjvo«. 

MeAdi/iirrrcK. 

2 . n p 01 r t £ c 
*Ap<^iapaov. 
aarrffia oirKa. 

2 . n p 01 T 12 e V. 
TvSeuv. 

McAai^iTTfrov. 

3. n p 01T13 e 
*Afi<lndpao^. 
cf. 111 . 6 , 8 . 6 . 

4. Proetides. 

Ilypscus. 

6. Zrip6^ (?). 

cf. Scliol. 
Lycoph. 1204. 

Astycratia. 

2. *11 A ^icrpai. 

Kanavtvv. 
aeSpa irvptfiopov. 
IIoAoe^ot'TTj?. 

&, ’lIA^ttrpat. 
Kairavev^. 
ytya« yijycj'iJv. 

1. 'H Ac K rpat. 
Kairat'cvc. 

6 . *Il kt KTp ai. 
Ilap6tPoiraloi. 

5. Electrae. 

Dryas. 

4. ’HAeVcrpai. 

Cleodoxa. 

3. N 471 r tt t. 
'F.t^oicAov. 
aptjp oTrAtrijs 
icAiftaK. 

MeyapetJv, 

1 . N i‘ r a t. 
Ilopdei^oirarof. 
'AraAai/Ti]. 

3. N ^ 1 T a i. 
lI(tiAvi'etKi)v. 

(‘EtcokA^V.) 

4. N ^ t T a t. 
‘liriropc^wv. 

2. Neitae. 

Eteoclcs. 

2. 'Epfxduivo^ (?). 

Astyiiome. 

i. *0 y a V. 

'iffTrofieiwi'. 
Tv<fi<^v nvpjrvoov. 
- Yiri'p/Siov. 

7). KpTfvaiai. 

IIoT»'ia5e« ttwAoi. 
*ET«o<eA^S. 

4. Kpijj/atai. 

( In-rropcboit'.) 

7. KprjptSe^. 
TuSevt {y). 

7. Culmina 
Dircaea. 

1 Menoocens. 
Haeinon. x. 651. 

1 . ’OywaiTj 
{ii i (rn e p 1 op 
j tcAipa ni^iiai). 

Ohias. 

5. Boppaiat. 
ll 9 .pdcvoTraroc. 

AKTWp. 

3. 'aydyiai. 

IniTOntotiiV, 

TravoirTTjs. 

7 . 'Clyvyiai. 
(Ilapdci/oTraiof.) 

2 . ’ft y u y 1 a i, 
Kairat'cvv. 

1. Ogygiae. 

Creon. 

Echion, x, 494. 

7. Kp6vov, 

Ogygia. 

a.'O 

’Afi<tndpaOf, 
(ryjfia S' ovtc inriv. 

ii. 'On 0 Ata> 
Tv 6 evv. 
kiovroi Sdpof. 

Ti rdv Ilpopt}- 

3. ‘0 n okuitS e^. 

'Aptfudpiioq (?). 

cf. Pans. ix. 8. 
§3. 

1 . '0 fioktotS 9 V. 
*Afipa<rTos. 

i 

3. Homoloides. 

Haeraon. 

3. 'A<f>poSi'Trft, 

Chloris. 

1 

7 ’KpSo^ai. 
IIoAui^eiKijV. 
AUrj. 

'EreowA^v. 

7 . 'K ^ fi 0 p a t. 
*A 6 pa(TTo?. 

vSpa, 

5. "Y \//1 tr T a i. 

{* kSpaaroi.) 
{ikihi v\^i<rTov 
iepov.) 

5. *Y ^ t <r ra t. 
iloAvi'cttci;?. 

6. Hypsistae. 

Eiirymodon. 

5, ’Apcu)V. 

Thera. 

(N^aipa.) 


Of tho other four ji^ates, the Ilornoloides is also 
tho same in all the five writers. Of the remaining 
three Aescliylus does not mention their proper 
names, but specifies two by their locality, one as 
near tho temple of Athena Onca, and tho other as 
tho Not them gate (Bo^^a7ai woAai), and describes 
the last simply as the Seventh gate. Tho names 
of these three gates are nearly the same in the other 
four writers, the one near the temple of Athena 
Onca being called Crenaeao, and in Statius Culmina 
Dircaea, the Northern gate Ogygiae, and the Seventh 
gate lIyp.sistao,—Euripides, however, also giving the 
name of Seventh to the last mentioned gate. 

Having described tho position of tho Klectrae, 
Proetides, and Neitae, it remains to speak of the 
jHisition of the other four, which we shall take in 
the onlor of Aeschylus. The fourth gate was pro¬ 
bably situated on the western side of the city, and 
was called Orenaeae, because it was near one of the 
fountains of Dirce, now called llapairdpTi, situated 
upon the right bank of the river. Near that foun¬ 
tain was a iiill, called by the Greeks C 7 K 0 S, whence 
Athena derived the name of Onciu Accordingly 
Statius, in calling the fourth gate Culrnina Dir- 
caca, connects both the fountain and the hill. Non- 
nus, who calls this gate Oncaea, describes it at the 
same time as situated towards the west. It is 
usually state<l, on tlie authority of llesychius, that 
the Oncaean gate is the same as the Ogygian; but 
this identification throws everything into confusion, 
while the change of three letters, proposed by Furcb* 


hammer, brings the statement of Hesychius int(» 
acc«)rdance with the other writers, {''Oynas 'A&rjvas 
OyKalas [instead of iruAay A€ 7 €i, 

i. 0 . Aesch. Sept. c. TJmb. 48G.) 

Tho fifth gate was called Ogygian from Ogygus, 
the most ancient king of Thebes, in whose time the 
deluge is said to have taken place. Now there is no 
part of Thebes more exposed to inundation than the 
north of the city between the gates Neitae and Proe¬ 
tides, whore the torrent Strophia descends into tH^e 
plain. Here we may probably place the Ogygian 
gate, which Aeschylus calls the Northern, from its 
jKteilion. 

The exact position of the sixth gate, called Homo- 
loides, and of the seventh, designated by its number 
in Aeschylus and Euripides, but by the name of 
llypsistae in the other writers, is doubtful. Forch- 
hammer maintains that these gates were in tlie 
southern part of the city, one on either side of the 
gate Electrae; but none of his arguments are con- 
elusive; and the position of these gates must be left 
uncertain. Pausanias relates that, after the victory 
of the Epigoni at Glisas, some of the Thebans fled 
to Homole in Thes.saly; and that the gate, through 
which the exiles re-entered the city, when they were 
recalled by Thersander, was named the Homoloides, 
from Homole in Thessaly (ix. 8 . §§ 6 , 7). Forch- 
hammer thinks that it would have been supposed 
that the exiles entered the city by the same gate by 
wliich they quitted it; and as the gate leading to 
Glisas must have been either in the southern or 
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extern side of the city, the gate Homoloides must The divisions of the city, and its monuments, of 
have been on the southern side, as the Proetides lay which Pausanias has given a full description, must 
towards the east. But this is mere conjecture} and be treated more briefly. The city, as already re- 
Leake supposes, with quite as much probability, that marked, was divided into two parts by the torrent 
the Homoloides was on the north-western side of the Strophia, of which the western half between the 
(ity, since the Thebans would re-enter the city in Strophia and the Dirce was the Cadmeia, while the 
that direction on their return from Hnmole. eastern half between the Strophia and the Ismenus 



PLAN or THEBKS FROM FORCHHAM3IF.R. 


1. Temple of the Ismenlan Apollo. 9. of Pindar. 

2. Melta, the fountain of tlie Iimeniis. A A. Roj>d to Plaraea. 

3. Athena Onca, WB- Road to Leiictra. 

4 . Fountain of Dirro. ParnpnrH. Boa** t«> 'I’anatrrn. 

5. Theatre and Temple of Dionvsufi. Road to Ch.alcls. 

fi. Monument of Amphlon and Zethns. Boad to Arraephnium. 

7. Fountain of St. Theodore. FF. Road to Iheipiae. 

a. Syrma Antigonae. 
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vfAA the lower city Kdrw irdAts), 8ald tu liave 
been added by Amphion and Zethus. (Pans. ix. 5. 
§§ 2, 6.) The Cadmeia is again divided by a slight 
depression near the fountain of Dirce and the Cre- 
naean gate into two hills, of which the larger and 
the higher one to the south was the acropolis 
proper, and was culled the Cadmeia Kar ^oxh*^, 
while the northern hill formed the agora of the 
acropolis (r^s iLKporr6\f(as dyupd, Paus. ix. 12. 
§ 3). The eastern half of the city was also divided 
between the Strophia and the Ismenus into two parts, 
of which the southern consisted of the hill Ismcnius, 
and the northern of several minor eminences, known 
under the general name of Ampheion. (’A/a<^€ro»', 
Arrian, A7iab. i. 8.) Aeschylus describes the tomb 
of Amphion as standing near the northern gate. 
(Bo^fialais iruAoiS rv/iSov kot’ avrbi/ Aioyeyovs 
’A/u<plovos, Sept. c. Theb. 528.) Hence Thebes con¬ 
sisted of four parts, two l)elonging to the acropolis, 
and two to the lower city, the former being the 
acropolis proper and the agora of the acro|xjlis, and 
the latter being the hill Ismenius and the Ampheion. 

Pausanias, leaving I’otniae, entered Thebes on the 
soj^th by the gate Electrae, before which he noticed 
the Polyandrium, or tomb of the Thebans who fell 
fighting against Alexander. (Paus. ix. 8. §§ 3, 4, 7, 
ix. 10. § 1.) The explanation of Forchhammer that 
Alexander laid siege to the city on the south, and 
that he did not return from the gate Electrae to 
the Proetides, as Leake 8 up{) 08 e.s, seems the most 
probable. Accordingly the double lines of circum- 
vallation, which the Thebans erected against the 
Macedonian garrison in the Cadmeia, must have 
been to the south of the city around the chief gates 
of the Cadmeia. (See Arrian, i. 7, 8.) U|K>n enter¬ 
ing the city through the gate Electrae, Pausanias 
notices the hill Ismenius sacred tu Apollo, named 
I'rorn the river Ismenus Hewing by it (ix. 10. § 2). 
Upon the hill was a temple of Apollo, containing 
hcveral monuments enumerated by Pausania.s. This 
temple is likewise mentioned by Pindar and Hero¬ 
dotus, both of whom speak of the tri|)ods situated in 
its treasury. (Pitui./y/i. xi. 7 ,se 4 .; Herod, v. 59.) 
Above the Ismenium, Pausanias noticed the fountain 
of tbo IsuKjnus, sacred to Ares, and guarded by a 
dragon, tlio name of which fountain was Melia, as 
wo have already seen (ix. 10. § 5). 

Next Pausanias, beginning again from the gate 
Electrae, t4irns to the left and enters the Cadmeia 
(ix. 11. § 1, seq.). He docs not mention the acro¬ 
polis by name, but it is evident from tlm list of the 
monuments which he gives that he was in the Cad- 
moia. He enumerates the house of Amphitryon, 
containing the bedchamber of Alcmena, said to have 
been the work of Tropbouius and Agamedes ; a mo¬ 
nument of the children of Hercules by Megara ; the « 
stone called Sophronister; the temple of Hercules 
('HpehcAeiOi', Arrian, Anab. i. 8); and, near it, a 
gymnasium and stadium, both bearing the name of 
this God; and above the Sophronister an altar of 
Apollo Spodius. 

Pausanias next came to the depression between the 
acropolis and the agora of the Cadmeia, where he 
noticed an altar and statue of Athena, bearing the 
Phoenician surname of Onga (‘'Oyyo), or Onca 
{‘XyyKo) according to other authorities, and said to 
have been dedicated by Cadmus (ix. 12. § 2). We 
know from Aeschylus that there was onginaliy a 
temple of Athena Onca in this locality, which stood 
outside the city near one of the gates, whence the 
goddess was called dyx^if'fokis. Some deriveil the 
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name from a village named Onca or Oncae. (Aesch. 
Septc, Theb. 163, 487, 501, with Schol.; Schol. 
in Euripid. Phoen. 1069 ; Steph. B. s. v. ’O^woTai; 
Hesych. s. v. ‘'OyKas ; Schol. ad Find. 01. ii. 39, 
48; Tzetzes, ad Lycophron. 1225; Phavoriiius, a. v, 
“'OyKau) Sophocles also speaks of two temples ot 
Athena at Thebes (vphs flaAAollos 5xirAors yaois, 
Oed. Tyr. 20), in one of which, according to the 
Scholiast, she was surnamed Oncaea, and in the 
other Ismenia. In the valley between the two hills, 
there are still the remains of an aqueduct, partly 
under and partly above ground, to which Dicaearchus 
refers {(piptrai 5e Kcd awb r^s KaSptlas vda/p 
dff>av€5 did tTtDKijuwv dySpfvov, 1. c.) 

In the agora of the Cadmeia the house of Cadmus 
is said to have stood; and in this place were shown 
ruins of the bedchamber of Harinonia and Semele ; 
statues of Dionysus, of Pronoinus, the celebrated 
musician, and of Epaminondas; a temple of Ammon; 
the place where Teiresias observed the flight of 
birds; a temple of Fortune; three wooden statues 
of Aphrodite, with the surnames of Urania, Pande- 
mus, and Apostrophia; and a temple of Demeter 
Thesmophorus. (Paus. ix. 12. §§ 3—5, ix. 16. 

§§ ^ , 

Crossing the torrent Strophia, Pausanias saw near 

the gate Proetides tlie theatre with the temple of 
Dionysus (ix. 16. § 6). In this part of the city, to 
which Forchhammer gives the name of Ampheion, 
the following monuments are mentioned by Pausa¬ 
nias (ix. 16. § 7, ix. 17. §§ 1 — 4 ); ruins of the 
house of Lycus and a monument of Semele; monu¬ 
ments of the children of Amphion ; a temple of Ar¬ 
temis Eucleia, and, near it, statues of Apollo Boe- 
dromius and of Hermes Agoraeus; the funeral pile 
(irvpd) of the children of Amphion, distant half a 
.stadium from their tombs; two statues of Athena 
Zo.steria; and the monument of Zethus and Amphion, 
being a mound of eartlu As the lower city was de¬ 
serted in the time of Pausanias, he does not mention 
the agora; but there is no doubt that it contained one, 
if not more, since Sophocles speaks of several agorae 
(Oed. Tyr. 20). 

Outside the gate Proetides, on the road to Chal- 
ei.s, Pausanias names the monuments of Melanippus, 
Tydeus, and the sons of Oedipus, and 15 stadia 
beyond the latter the monument of Teiresias. Pausa¬ 
nias also mentions a tomb of Hector and one of Aspbu- 
dicus, at the fountain Oedipodeia, which is perhaps 
the modern fountain of St. Theodore. On the same 
road was the village Teumessus, (Paus. ix. 18, ix. 
19. § 1.) After describing the road to Chalcis, 
Pausanias leturns to tl)e gate Proetides, outside 
which, towards tlie N., was the gymnasium of lolaus, 
a stadium, the heroum of lolaus, and, beyond the 
stadium, the hippodrome, containing the monument 
of Pindar (ix. 23. §§ 1, 2). Pausanias then comes 
to the rood leading from the Ogygian or Northern 
gate, to Acraepltniuni, after following which he re¬ 
turns to the city, and enumerates the objects outside 
the gate Neitae. Here, between the gate and the 
river Dirce, were the tomb of Menoeceus, the sen of 
Creon, and a monument marking the 8p)t where the 
two sons of Oedipus slew each other. The whole of 
this locality was called the Byrma (7,vppa) of Anti¬ 
gone, because, being unable to -carry the dead body 
of her brother Polynices, she dragged it to the fune- 
nal pile of Eteocles. On the opposite side of the 
Dirce were the ruins of the house of Pindar, and a 
temple of Dindymene (ix. 25. §§ 1—3). Pausanias 
then apijears to have returned to the gate Neitae and 
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followed the road which ran from this gate to On- 
chcstus. He first mentions a temple of Themis, then 
temples of the Fates and of Zeus Agoraeus, and, a 
little further, a statue of Hercules, surnamed Rliino- 
colustes, because he here cut off the noses of the 
heralds of Orchomenus. Twenty-five stadia beyond 
W’as the grove of Demeter Cabeiria and Persephone, 
and 7 stadia further a temple of the Gabeiri, to the 



right of which was the Teneric plain, and to the 
left a road which at the end of 50 stadia conducted 
to Thespiao (ix. 25. § 5, ix. 26. §§ 1, 6). 

(Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. p. 218, seq., vol. 
iv. p. 573, seq.; Ulrichs, Topographie von Thchen, 
ill Ahhandh der Bayer, Ahad. p. 413, seq. 1841 ; 
linger, Thehana Paradoxa, 1839; Forchhammer, 
Topographia Thebarum Ileptapylarum, Kiliac, 
1854.) 

THEBAE CORSICAE. [Corskia, No. 2.] 

THEBAE PHTHIO'TIDES or PHTHIAE (0^- 
€ai a* Polyb. v. 99; Sti’ub. ix. p. 433; 

Thebae Phthiae, Liv. xxxii. 33), an important town 
of Phthiotis in Thessaly, was situated in the north- 
eatstern corner of this district, near the sea, and at 
the distance of 300 stadia from Larissa, (Polyb. 
1. c.) It is not mentioned in the Iliad, but it was at 
a later time the most important maritime city in 
Tliessaly, till the foundation of Demetnas, by Deme¬ 
trius Poliorcetes, about b. c. 290. (‘' Thebas Phthias 
umim maritimum emporium fuisso quondam Thes- 
salis quaestuosum et fugiferum,” Liv. xxxix, 2.5.) It 
is first mentioned in b. c. 282, as the only Thessa¬ 
lian city, except Pelinnaeum, that did not take part 
in the Lamiac war. (Diod. xviii. 11.) In the war 
between Demetrius Poliorcetes and Ciussander, in b. c 
302, Thebes was one of the strongholds of Cassandcr. 
(Diod. XX. 110.) It became at a later time the 
chief possession of the Aetolians in northern Greece; 
but it was wrested from them, after an ob.stinate 
siege, by Philip, the son of Demetrius, who changed 
its name into Philippopolis. (Polyb. v. 99, 100; 
Diod. xxvi. p. 513, ed. Wesseling.) It was attacked 
by the consul Flamininus, previous to the battle of 
Cynoscephalae, B. c. 197, but without success. (Liv. 
xxxiii. 5; Polyb. xviii. 2.) After the defeat of Phi¬ 
lip, the name of Philippopolis was gradually dropped, 
though both names are used by Livy in narrating 
the transactions of the year b. c. 185. (Liv. xxxix. 
25.) It continued to exist under the name of 
Thebes in the time of the Roman Empire, and is 
mentioned by Hierocles in the sixth century. 
c ThebaeThessalae,” Plin. v. 8. s. 15; er}€ai 
t*5os, Ptol. iii. 13. § 17; Steph. B. s. p .; Hierocl. 
p. 642, ed. Wess.) The ruins of Thebes are situated 
upon a height half a mile to the north-east of Ak- 
Ketjel, The entire circuit of the walls and towers, 
both of the town and citadel, still exist; and the 
circumference is between 2 and 3 miles. The 
theatre, of which only a small part of the exterior 
circular wall of the cavea remains, stood about the 
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centre of the city, looking towards the sea. (Leuko, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 358.) 

THEBAIS. [Thebak Aegypti.] 

THEBE (0i^§7j), a famous ancient town in Mysia, 
at the southern foot of Mount Placius, whicli is ofUm 
mentioned by Homer as governed by Eetion, the 
father of Andromache (//. i. 366, vi. 397, xxii. 479). 
The town is said to have been destroyed during the 
Trojan War by Achilles (//. ii. 691; vStrab. xiii. pp. 
.584, 585, 612, foil) It must have been restored 
after its first destruction, but it was decayed in tlie 
time of Strabo, and when Pliny (v. 32) wrote it 
had entirely disappeared. The belief of some of the 
ancient grammarians (Etym. M. 8. v.; Didym. ad 
Horn. 11. i. 336; Diac. ad Hesiod. Scut. 49; and 
Eustalh. ad Horn. 11. ii. 691) tliat Thebe was only 
another name for Adramyttium, is contradicted by 
the most expre.ss testimony of the best writers. 
Xenophon (^Anab. vii. 8. § 7) places it between 
Antandrus and Adramyttium, and Strabo, perhaps 
more correctly, between Adramyttium and Carina, 
about 80 stadia to the north-east of the former. 
(Comp. Pomp. Mela, i. 18; Steph. B. if. r.) Al¬ 
though this town perished at an early period, its name 
remained celebrated throughout antiquity, being at¬ 
tached to the neighbouring plain (Cr^feijs 
Campus Thebanus), which was famed for its fer¬ 
tility, and was often ravaged and plundered by the 
different armies, whom the events of w'ur brought 
into this part of Asia. (Herod, vii. 42; Xenoph. 
1. c. \ Strab. xiii. p. 588; Liv. xxxvii. 19.) Ste- 
phanus B. (s. v.) mentions another town of this 
name as belonging to the territory of Miletus in 
Asia Minor. [L. S.] 

THECllES (O'hx'nOy highest points of 

Mount Paryadres in Pontus, south-east of Trapezua, 
on the borders of the country inhabited by the Ma- 
crones. From it the Ten Thousand Greeks under 
Xenophon for the first time descried the distant 
Euxine. (Xennph. A?iab. iv. 7. § 21.) Diodorus 
Siculus (xiv. 29) calls the mountain Xijviov tpos ; 
but it still bears its ancient name Tehkh. (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, ii. p. 768.) [L. S.] 

THECOA. [Tekoaii.] 

THEGANUSSA. [Mkhsenia, p. 342, b.] 
THEl'SOA (0ft(rda: Eth. &€i<TodT7}s'). 1. A town 
of Arcadia, in the district Cynuria or Parrhasia, on 
the northern slope of Mt. Lycaeus, called after the 
nymph Thei.soa, one of the nurses of Zeus. Its in¬ 
habitants were removed to Megalojjolis uj>on the 
foundation of the latter city. Leake }»laci*s it at the 
castle of St. Helen above Lavdha. Ross discovered 
some ancient remains N. of Andritzdna, which he 
conjectures may be those of Theisoa. (Pans. viii. 
38. §§ 3, 9, viii. 27. § 4; Steph. B. s, v,\ Leake, 
Morca, vol. ii. p. 315, Pehponnesiaca, p. 154; Ross, 
Reisen im Peloponnes^ vol. L p. 101 ; Boblaye, 
Recherches, p. 151.) 

2. A town of Arcadia, in the territory of Orcho¬ 
menus, the inhabitants of which also removed to 
Megalopolis. It is mentioned along w’ith Methy- 
drium and Teuthis as belonging to the confederation 
(<rvvri\iia.') of Orchumenos. It is probably repre¬ 
sented by the ruins near Dimitzana, (Pans. viii. 
27. §§ 4, 7, viii. 28. § 3; Ross, p. 115.) 

THEIUM, a town of Athamania in Epeirus, of 
uncertain site. (Liv. xxxviii. 2.) 

THELINE. [Arelate.] 

THELPU'SA (©^Airovcra, Pans, and Coins; T^A- 
<l>ov<ra, Polyb., Diod., and Steph, B. i. v.: Eth. 0eA- 
rouffios, TeXtpoOffios), a town in tlie west of Arcadia, 

4 E 2 
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THEMISCYRA. 


situated upon the left or eastern bank of the river 
Ladon. Its territory was bounded on the north by 
tliat of Psophis, on the south by that of Heraea, on 
the west by the Eleia and Tisatia, and on the east by 
that of Cleitor, Tripolis, and Theisoa. The town is 
said to have derived its name from a nymph, the 
daughter of the river Ladon, which nymph was pro¬ 
bably the stream flowing through the lower part of 
the town into the Ladon. It is first mentioned in 
history in b. c. 352, when the Lacedaemonians were 
defeated in its neighbcmrhood by tlie Spartans. 
(Difxi. xvi. 39.) In b. c. 222 it was taken by An- 
tigonus Doson, in the war against Cleomenes, and it 
is also mentioned in the campaigns of Philip. (Po- 
lyl). ii. .54, iv. 60, 73, 77; 8teph. B. b. v. TeA^outra; 
Plin. iv. 6. s. 20.) Its coins .show that it belonged 
to the Achaean League. (Leake, PelopouTiestaca^ 
p. 206.) When Pausanias visited Thelpusa, the city 
was nearly de.serted, so that the agora, which was 
formerly in the centre of the city, then stood at its 
extremity. He saw a temple of Asclepius, and an¬ 
other of the twelve gods, of which the latter was 
nearly levelled with the ground. (Pans. viii. 25 
§ 3.) Pausanias also meritlon.s two temple.s of some 
celebrity in the neighbourhood of Thelpusa, one 
above and the other below the city. The one above 
was the temple of Demeter Eleusinia, containing 
statues of Demeter, Persephone and Dionysus, made 
of stone, and which probably stood at the castle op¬ 
posite to Spdthari (viii. 25. §§ 2, 3). The temple 
below the city was also sacred to Demeter, whom the 
Thclpusians called Erinnys. This temple is alluded 
to by Lycophron (1038) and Callimachus (fV. 107). 
It was situated at a place called Onceium, where 
Oncus, the son of Apollo, is said once to have reigned 
(viii. 25. § 4, seq.; Steph. B. s. v. ''OyKnov), Below 
this temple stood the temple of Ap)ollo Oncaeates, on 
the left bank of the Ladon, and on the right bank that 
of the boy Asclepiu.s, with the sepulchre of Trygon, 
.said to have been the nurse of Asclepius (viii. 25. 
§11). The ruins of Thelpusa stand upon the slope 
of a considerable hill near the village of Vdnena 
(Bdvevo). There are only few traces of the walls 
of the city. At the ruined church of St. John, near 
the rivulet, are some Hellenic foundations and frag¬ 
ments of Columns. The saint is probably the suc¬ 
cessor of Asclepiu.s, whose temple, as wo learn from 
P.iusauias, stood longest in the city. There are 
likewise the remains of a Roman building, about 
12 yai-ds long and 6 wide, with the ruins of an 
arched nwf. There are also near tho Ladon some 
Hellenic foundations, and the lower parts of six co¬ 
lumns. Below Vdnena there .stands upon the right 
bank of the Ladon tho ruined church of St, Athana¬ 
sius the MiracuU'US, where Leake found the remains 
of several columns. Half a mile below this church 
is the village of Tumbtki, where a promontory pro¬ 
jects into tho river, upon which there is a mound 
apparently artificial. This mound is probably the 
temb of Trygon, and Tumbihi is th® site of tho 
the temple of Asclepius. 

Pausanias, in describing the route from Psophis 



to Thelpusa, after mentioning the boundaries between 
the territories of tho two states [Psophis], fii-st 
crosses the river Arsen, and then, at the distance of 
25 stadia, arrives at the ruins of a village Caus and 
a temple of Asclepius Causius, erected upon the 
roadside. From this place the distance to Thelpusa 
was 40 stadia. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. pp. 97, seq., 
250, seq., Peloponnesiaca, pp. 205, 222, 228; 
Boblaye, Reckei'ches, ifc. p. 152; Ross, Reisen ini 
Peloponnes, p. Ill; Curtius, PeloponnesoB, \o\. i. 
p. 370, seq.) 

THELUTHA, a fortress situated on an island in 
tho Euphrates. It is mentioned by Animianus 
(xxiv. 2), who states that it was used as a treasury 
by tho Persians. It is unquestionably the same as 
the Thilabus of Isidorus (Stathm. Parth. 1), who 
gives a similar description of it, and places it at no 
great distance from another island in the same river, 
Anatho. Zo.simu8, speaking of the same region, 
notice.s a fortified island, wliich he calls (ppovpiop 
oxvptaraTOP (iii. 15); probably the same place. 
It is doubtless represented now by an island which 
Colonel Chesney calls TelbeSy TilbuSj or Anatelbes 
(i. p. 53 and Map.). [V.] 

THEMEOTAE (©e/acwrai, Ptol. v. 9. § 17), a 
people of Asiatic Sarmatia. [T, H. D.J 

THEMMA. [Tkma]. 

THEMISCY'RA (&(piffKvpa), a plain in tlie 
north of i’ontus, about the mouths of the rivers Iris 
and Thermodon, was a rich and beautiful district, 
ever verdant, and supplying food for numberless herds 
of oxen and horses. It also produced great abun¬ 
dance of grain, especially pannick and millet; and 
the southern parts near the mountains furnished a 
variety of fruits, such as grapes, apples, pears, and 
nuts in such quantities that they were suffered to 
waste on the tree.*?. (Strab. ii. p. 126, xii. p, 547, 
foil.; AeschyJ. Prom. 722; comp. Apollod. ii. 5; 
A|)olIon. Rhod. ii. 370; Plin. vi. 3, xxiv. 102.) 
Mythology describes this plain as the native country 
of the Amazons. 

A Greek town of the name of Themiscyra, at a 
little di^tance from the coast and near the mouth of 
the Thermodon, is mentioned as early as the time of 
Herodotus (iv. 86; comp. Scylax, p. 33; Pans. i. 2. 
§ 1). Ptolemy (v. 6. § 3) is undoubtedly mistaken 
in placing it further west, midway between the Iris 
and Cape Heracliurn. Scylax calls it a Greek town; 
but Diodorus (ii. 44) states that it was built by 
the founder of the kingdom of the Amazons. After 
the retreat of Mithridates from Cyzicus, Themiscyra 
was besieged by Lucullus. 'Lhe inhabitants on that 
occasion defended themselves with great valour; and 
when their walls were undennined, they sent bears 
and other wild boasts, and even swarms of bees, 
against the workmen of Lucullus (Appian, Mithrid. 
78). But notwithstanding their gallant defence, the 
town seems to have perished on that occasion, fur 
Mela speaks of it as no longer existing (i. 19), and 
Strabo does not mention it at all. (Comp. Anon. 
PeripL P. E. p. 11; Steph. B. b. v. XaSiala.) Some 
supp<»8e that the town of Thermeh, at the mouth of 
the Thermodon, marks the siteof ancient Themiscyra; 
but Hamilton {ResearcheSy i. p. 283) justly observes 
that it must have been situated a little further in¬ 
land. Ruins of the place do not appear to exist, for 
those which Texier regards as indicating the site of 
Themiscyra, at a distance of two days’ journey from 
I tho Halys, on the borders of Galatia, cannot possibly 
j have belonged to it, but are in all probability the 
remains of Taviuin. [L.a] 
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THEMISONIUM, 

THEMISO'NIUM(0€m*o^<^*'*ov: Eih. QtfXKTtivios), 
a town of Phrygia, near the borders of Pisidia, 
whence in later times it was regarded as a town of 
Pisidia. (Strab. xii. p. 576; Paus. x. 32; Ptol. v. 
2. § 26 ; Steph. B. s. v. ; Plin. v. 29 ; Hierocl. p. 
674 ; Geogr. Rav. i. 18.) Pausanias relates that 
the Themisonians showed a cave, about 30 stadia 
from their town, in wliich, on the advice of Heracles, 
Apollo, and Hermes, they had concealed their wives 
and children daring an invasion of the Celts, and 
in which afterwards they set up statues of these di¬ 
vinities. According to the Peuting. Table, Theiniso- 
niuin was 34 miles from Laodiceia. Arundell (Dis- 
covei'm, ii. p. 136), guided by a coin of the place, 
fixes its site on the river Azanes, and believes the 
r\iins at Kai TJissnr to be those of Themisonium; but 
Kiepert (in Franz’s Fiinf Inschriften, p. 29) thinks 
that the ruins of Kisel llissar, which Arundell 
takes to mark the site of Cibyra, are those of 
Themisonium. [L. S.] 

THENAE (Qfpai, Calliin. in Jov. 42; Steph. B. I 
a. V. ’O/LK^oAmi/), a town of Crete close on the Oin- I 
phalian plain, and near Cnossus. If not on the very 
site it must have been close to the Costello Temenos 
(»f the Venetians, wdiich was built A. D. 961, when 
liie Cretans, under their Saracenic leaders, were 
van (pushed by Nicephorus 1‘hocas and the forces of 
the Byzantine emperor. (Pashley, 7'rat'els, vol. i. 
p. 224; comp. Finlay, Bymntine Empire, vol. i. p. 
377;riibbon. c. lii.) [E. B. J.] 

THENAE (&epal)f a maritime city of Byzacium 
in Africa Proper, at the mouth of a small river which 
fell into the Syrtis Minor, and 216 miles SE. of 
Carthage. (Plin. v. 4. s. 3.) By Strabo it is called 
?7 0€Pa (xvii. p. 831), and by Ptolemy 0afi/a, or 
(•‘Uatvai (i. 1.5. § 2, iv. 3. §11). At a later jHjriod 
it became a Roman colony with the name of Aelia 
Augusta Mercurialis (Gruter, Ifiscr. p. 363; cf. 
Jtin. Ant. p. 59, also pp. 46, 47, 48, 57). Now 
'2'haini, or 7Vny. [T. 11. D.J 

THEODORIAS. [Vacca.] 

THEOnORO POLIS (©cwSwpdTroXts, Procop. de 
Aed. iv. 6, 7), a town of Moesia Inferior, founded by 
the emperor Justinian. [T. H. D.J 

THEODO'SIA (0«o5(kt(o, Ptol. iii. 6. § 3), a 
flourishing colony of the Milesians, on the coast of 
the Cliersonesus Taurica, in European Saimatia, 
with a harbour capable of containing 100 ships. 
(Strab. vii. 309; Arrian, Per. P. Eux. p. 20.) In 
the dialect of the natives, it was called Ardabda 
('ApSdSda, Anon. I*ei\ P. Eux. p. 5), which is said 
to have signitied, in the dialect of the Taurians, 
“seven gods” (Pallas, i. p. 416), and at a later pe¬ 
riod Kapha (Kd4)a, Const. Porpliyr. deAdvi. Imp. c. 
.53); whilst by the Geogr. Rav. (iv. 3, v. 11) we 
find it named Theodosiopolis. It enjoyed an exten¬ 
sive commerce, particularly in corn (I)em. mlv. Lept. 
p. 255), but appears to have been ruined before the 
age of Arrian, in the beginning of tlie second cen¬ 
tury. (Arrian, 1. c.) Yet it continues to be men¬ 
tioned by later writers (Polyaen. v. 23; Amm. 
Marc. xxii. 8. § 36; Oros. i. 2; Stepli. B. s. v. 
&c.) Yet we should not, perhaps, allow these writers 
much authority; at all events the very name of the 
Milesian colony appears to have vanished in the time 
of tlie emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, under 
whom the site on which it stood was already called 
Kaffon {deAdm. Imp. c. 43; cf. Neumann, hie IIeU 
lenen im Skythenlande, p. 469.) Clarke imagined 
that be had discovered its ruins at Stara Crim^ 

, where there are still some magnificent remains of a 
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Greek city {Trav. ii. p. 154, sq.; cf. p. 150 and 
note); but the more general, and perhaps better 
founded opinion is, that it stood, near its namesake, 
the modern Caffaox Theodosia. (Cf. Raoul-Rochette, 
Ant. du Bosp. Cimm. p. 30; Dubois, v. p. 280.) 
For coins and inscriptions, see Kohler, Aor. Act. 
Acad. Petrop. xiv. p. 122, and Mim. de St. Peiersb. 
ix. p. 649, sq.; Clarke, Trav. ii. 148, sq. [T. 11. D.J 
THEODOSIO'POLIS (also called AnRi),a to^^n 
in the SE. of Thrace, on the road fiom Cypscla to 
Byzantium, a short distance to the E. of the sourco 
of the river Melas. Ammianus (xxvii. 4. § 12) men¬ 
tions it by the latter name as one of the two chicl 
towns of Europe, the designation in his time of tlu' 
SE. divi.sion of Thrace. [J. R.] 

TllEODOSIOT’OEIS (Qeo^oatovnoXis, Piocop 
de Aed. iii. 5), a city in Armenia Major, founded by 
Theodosius II. to keep the Armenians in subjection 
It was enlarged by the emperor Anastasius, and it^ 
fortifications were much strengthened by Justinian. 
(Procop. a. P. i. 10.) It lay S. of the Araxes and 
42 stadia S. of the mountain in which the Euphrates 
rih.es, the present Bingol. (Id. Ib. 17; cf. Ritter, 
Erd^k. X. p. 79, seq.) Theodosiopolis enjojed an ex¬ 
tensive commerce. (Const. Porpbyr. de Adm. Imp. 
4.5.) Some writers identify it with Arzermini 
(Ritter,/i>. pp. 80, 271, seq.; Zeune, p. 431); but 
according to D’Anville {Geogr. Anc. ii. p. 99, sq.) 
it lay 35 miles K. of that place. (Cf. Chardin, 
ii. p. 173, sq.; Hamilton, Asia Minor, tfc. i. p. 
178; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, iv. p. 168, ed. 
Smith.) II. 1).] 

THEODOSIOTOLIS, in Mysia. [I’ichiuckkna.] 
THEON OCHEMA. [Liuya, p. 179, b.] 
THEOPHA'NIUS {&€o<pdpios, Ptol, v. 9. § 3), a 
river of Asiatic Sarrnatia, which fell into the Palus 
Macotis, between the greater and less Rhornbites. 
(Cf. Amm. Marc. xxii. 8. § 29.) [T. H. 1).] 

THEOTOLIS. This place in Gallia, with a 
pure Greek name, was near Sisteron, in the depart¬ 
ment of Basses-Alpe^, on the left bank of the Dru- 
entia {Durance). An inscription cut on the slope 
of a rock in honour of Durdanus, praefcct of the 
Praetorium of Gallia in the time of llonorius, and 
in honour of his mother, informs us that they made 
a read for this town by cutting both sides of the 
mountains, and they gave it walls and gates. The 
place is still called Theoux, and there are said to be 
remain.H there. (D’Anville, Notice, &c.) [G. L.J 
THERA ( 0 ^ 0 , Ion. 0^pr;; Eih. Qrjpdios: 
Santorin), an island in the Aegaean sea, and the 
chief of the Sporades, is described by Strabo as 200 
stadia in circumference, opposite the Cretan island 
of Dia, and 700 stadia fixnn Crete itself. (Strab. 
X. p. 484.) Pliny places Thera 25 Roman mile.s 
S. of los (iv. 12. s. 23). Thera is said to have 
been formed by a clod of earth thrown from the sliip 
Argo, to have received the name of Calliste, when 
it tirst emerged from the sea, and to have been first 
inhabited by the Phoenicians, who were left there 
by Cadmus. Eight generations afterwards it was 
colonised by Lac^aemonians and Minyae under the 
guidance of the Spartan Theras, tlie son of Autesion, 
who gave his name to the island. (Herod, iv. 147, 
seq.; Pind. Pyth. iv. 457; CalJin. ap. Strab. viii. p. 
347, X. p. 484; Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1762; Paus. iii. 
1. § 7, iii. 15. § 6, vii. 2. § 2.) Its only im¬ 
portance in history is owing to its being the mother- 
city of Cyrene in Africa, wliich was founded by 
Battus of Thera in b.c. 631. (Herod, iv. 150, 
seq.) At this time Thera contain^ seven disUicte 
4 E 3 
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(xwfwi, Herod, iv. 153.) Ptolemy (iii. 15. § 26) 
has preserved the names of two places, Eieusin or 
Elensis, and Oca; and a third, called Melaenae, 
occurs in an inscription. (Bdckh, Iwcr, no. 2448.) 
Like Melos, Thera sided with the Lacedaemonians 
at the commencement of the Peloponnesian War 
(Thuc. ii. 9), but of its subsequent history we have 
no information. 

Thera and the surrounding islands are remarkable 
as having been the scene of active volcanic operations 
in ancient as well as in modem times. In con¬ 
sequence of the survey made by command of the 
English Admiralty, we now possess precise infor¬ 
mation respecting these islands, the result of which, 
witli additional particulars, is given by Lieutenant 
Leycester in a paper published in the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, from which the following 
account is chiefly taken. Thera, now called Santorin^ 
the largest of the group, has been likened in form to 
a horse-shoe; but a crescent with its two points elon¬ 
gated towards the west would be a more exact de- 
.scription. The distance round the inner curve is 12 
miles, and round the outer 18, making the coast-line 
of the whole island 30 milea: its breadth is in no 
part more than 3 miles. Oppcusite to Thera "yv'est- 
ward is Tliurasia, which still bears the same name. 
(Strab. i. p. 57, v. p. 484; Steph. B. s.v. Orjpourla ; 
Ptol. iii. 15. § 28; Plin. ii. 87. s. 89, iv. 12. s. 70.) 
Its circuit is miles, its length from N. to S. 
about 2i miles, and its breadth a mile. About 
1| mile S. of Tlienusia, lies Asproiusi, or White 
Island, only a mile in circuit, and so called from 
being capped w'illi a deep layer of p^■» 2 ,zolana: tlie 
name of tins island is not mentioned by the ancient 
writers. These three islands, Thera, Tlierasia, and 
Aspronisif enclose an expanse of water nearly 18 
miles in circumference, which is in reality the 
crater of a great volcano. Tlie islands were origin¬ 
ally united, and >\Cre subsequently separated by 
the eruption of the crater. In the centre of this 
basin three volcanic mountains rise, known by the 
name of Kainmeni or tlie Burnt, (^Kappivy)^ i. e. 
Kavpivu) instead of K€fcau/a€VTj), an<l distinguished 
as tlie Palaea or Old, the Nea or New, and the 
Alikia or Little. It was formerly a.sserted that 
the basin was unfathomable, but its depth and shape 
have been clearly ascertained by the soundings of 
the English Survey. Suppo.sing tlie basin could be 
drained, a gigantic bowl-shaped cavity would appear, 
with walls 2449 feet high in some places, and no¬ 
where less tliaii 1200 feet high, while the Kam~ 
mmU would be scon to form in the centre a huge 
iTiountaia 5^ miles in circumference with three 
summits, the Palaea Karnmeni, the Nea Kamnieni, 
and the Mikra Kammtni, rising severally from the 
bottom of tlie abyss to the height of 1606, 1629, 
and 1550 feet. The rim of the great crater thus 
exposed would appear in all parts unbroken, except 
at the northern point between Thera and Therasia, 
where there is a chasm or door into the crater about 
a mile In width, and 1170 feet in depth midway 
between the two islands. (See Map, B.) If we 
now suppose the waters of the Aeguean let in, 
tlie edges of the crater, forming the inner curve of 
Thera and Therasia, rise above the sea from the 
height of 500 to 1200 feet, and present frightful 
precipices, of the colour of iron dross, except where 
their summits are capped with a deep layer of poz- 
zolana. The Palaea Kanimeni is 328 feet above the 
water; the Nea Kammeni 351 feet; and the Mikra 
Kmnmdni 222 feet. 
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Thera, Therasia, and Aspronigi are all composed 
of volcanic matter, except the southern part of 
Thera, which contains Mount Elias, of limestone 
formation, the peak of wliich rises 1887 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is the highest laud in the 
island. This mountain must have been originally a 
submarine eminence in the bed of the Mediterranean 
before the volcanic cone was formed (Lyell, Prin- 
ciples of Geology, p. 445, 9th ed ). 

The first appearance of the three Kamm^nis be¬ 
longs to historical times, and has been narrated by 
several writers. The Nea Kammeni^ which is the 
largest of the group, did not emerge till the year 
1707; but the other two wore thrown up in ancient 
times. The exact time of their appearance, how¬ 
ever, is differently related, and it is difficult, and in 
some cases impossible, to reconcile the conflicting 
statements of ancient writers upon the subject. It 
appars certain that the oldest of these islands is the 
mo.st southerly one, still called the Palma or Old 
Kammeni. It burst out of the sea in b. c. 197, 
and received the name of Hiera, a Lame frequently 
given in antiquity to volcanic mountains. This fact 
is stated by Eusebius, Justin, Strabo, and Plutarch. 
It is related by Strabo that flames burst cut of tlio 
sea for four days, and that an island was formed 12 
stadia or 1^ English mile in circumference. (Euseb. 
Chron. p. 144, Olymp. 145. 4; Justin, xxx. 4; 
Strab. i. p. 57; Pint, de Pyth. Or. 11. p. 399.) 
The unanimous statement of these four w'riters is, 
however, at variance with that of Pliny (ii. 87. s. 89), 
who says “that in the 4th year of the 135th Olympiad 
[b. c. 237] there arose Thera and Therasia; between 
tlicso islands, 130 years later [n. c. 107], Hiera, 
also called Automate; and 2 stadia from the 
latter, 110 years [a. d. 3] afterwards, in the con¬ 
sulship of M. Junius Silanus and L. Balbus, on the 
Bth of July, Thia.” In another passage he says 
(iv. 12. B. 23): “ Thera, wdien it first emerged from 
the sea, was called Callisto. Therasia was after¬ 
wards torn away from it; between the two there pre¬ 
sently arose Automate, also called Hiera; and in our 
ago Thia near Hiera.” Seneca refers apparently to 
tlie events mentioned by Pliny, when he states (<2 m. 
Nat. ii. 26), upon the authority of Posidonius, that 
au island arose in the Aegaean sea “ in the memory 
of our ancestors” (majoruin nostroruin memoria),and 
that the same thing happened a second time “ in our 
memory ” (nostra memoria) in the consulship of Va¬ 
lerius Asiaticus [a. d. 46]. (Comp. Qu. Nat. vi.21.) 

According to tlie preceding statements there would 
have been five different eruptions of islands in the 
space of little more than 200 years. First Thera 
and Therasia themselves appeared in b. o. 237, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny; secondly Hiera,according to Euse¬ 
bius, Justin, Strabo, and Plutarch, in b. c. 197; 
thirdly Hiera or Automate, according to Pliny, 130 
years later than the first oocnrrence, consequently 
in B. c. 107; fourthly, according to Pliny, 110 
yeai-8 afterwards, Thia, tliat is in a. d. 3; fifthly, 
according to Seneca and other writers, who will be 
mentioned presently, an island in the reign of the 
emperor Claudios, a. d. 46. 

Now it is evident that there is some gross error in 
the text of Pliny, or that he has made use of his 
authorities with a carelessness which is not unusual 
with him. The most surprising thing is, that he 
has omitted the eruptions of the islands in B.c. 107 
and A.D. 46, wliich are guaranteed by several au¬ 
thorities. His statement that Thera and Therasia 
first appeared in tfie 4th year of the 135th Olympiad, 
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K e. B. c. 237, is absurd, as they are mentioned by 
Callinus and Herodotus, and must have existed even 
long before the time of those writers; but if we sup¬ 
pose a slight error in the numerals in the text of 
Pliny (reading “ Olympiadis cxxxxv anno quarto” 
instead of “ Olympiadis cxxxv anno quarto we 
have the very year (b.c. 197) in which Eusebius 
and Justin place the appearance of Hiera. There 
can he little doubt, therefore, that Pliny’s authorities 
referred to this event, and that it was only through 
carelessness that he spoke of the appearance of Thera 
and Therasia in that year. Thus the first state¬ 
ment of Pliny may be reconciled with the accounts 
of Eusebius, Justin, and the other writers. The 
appearance of the second island, to which ho falsely 
transfers the name of Hiera from tho earlier occur¬ 
rence, must be placed in n. 67, according to the 
corrected chronology. This island no longer exists; 
and it must therefore either have been thrown up 
and disappeared again immediately, as was the case 
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in the eruption of 1650, or it was simply an addition 
to the ancient Hiera, of'which there are some in¬ 
stances at a later period. It is apparently to this 
eruption that the statement of Posidonius, quoted by 
Seneca, refers. The last statement of Pliny that a 
new island, named Thia, was thrown up 2 stadia 
from Thia in the consulship of M. Junius Silanua 
and L. Balbus, on the 8th of July, is so exact that it 
seems hardly possible to reject it; but here again is 
an error in the date. If we take the numbers as 
they stand, this event would have happened in a.i>. 
3, or, according to the corrected numbers, in A. i>. 43, 
whereas we know that M. Junius Silanus and L. 
Balbus were consuls inA.i>. 19. No other writer, 
however, speaks of an eruption of an island in this 
year, which, if it actually happened, must again 
have disappeared. Moreover, it is strange that Pliny 
should have passed over tho eruption of the real 
Thia, or Mikra Kammeni, which occurred in his life¬ 
time, in the consulship of Valerius Asiaticus, and in 
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the reign of Claudius, a.d. 46. This event, with 
the difference of only a single year, is mentioned by 
several writers. (Scnec. Qu. Nat. ii. 26, vi. 21; 
Dion Cass. lx. 29; Aurel. Viet. Cae^. Epit. 4 \ 
Oros. vii. 6; Amm. Marc. xvii. 7; Georg. Cedren. 
i. p. 197, ed. Par.) Moreover Pliny himself, in 
another passage (iv. 12. s. 23), says that Thia ap¬ 
peared in our ago (“ in nostro aevo ”), wdiich can 
hardly apply to the consalshi{) of Silanus and Balbus, 
since he was not born till a.d. 23. 

In A. l>. 726, during tlje reign of Leo the Isaurian, 
Hiera, or the Palaea Kamineni^ received an augmenta¬ 
tion on the NE. side. (Theoph. Chronogr. j). 338, 
ed. Paris.; Cedren. i. ]>. 454, ed. Paris.; Nicephor. 
p. 37, od. Par.) There have been several eruptions 
in modern times, of which a full account is given by 
Lient. Leycestcr and Ho.s.s. Of these one of the moat 
important was in 1573, when the Mikra Kammeui 
is said to have been formed. But as wc have already 
seen from several authorities that an island was 
formed in the reign of Claudius, a.d. 46, we must 
huptw)8e eitlier that the labt-mentioned island sunk 
into the sea at some unknown period, and made its 
appearance a second time as the Mikra Kammeui in 
1573, or that there was only an augmentation of 
the Mikra Kammeui in this year. The latter sup¬ 
position is the more probable, especially since Father 
Richard, who records it, was not an eye-witness, but 
derived his information from old people in the island. 
There was another terrible eruption in 1650, which 
Fatlier Richard himself saw. It broke out at an 
entirely different spot from all preceding eruptions, 
outside the gulf, off the NE. coast of Thera, about 
34 miles from C. Koluinbo, in the direction of los 
and Anydros. This siiijinarine outbreak lasted about 
three months, covering the sea with pumice, and 
giving rise to a shoal, which was found by the 
English Survey to have 10 lathouis water over it. 
(See map, A.) At the same time tlie island of 
Thera was violently shaken by earthquakes, in which 
many houses were overthrown, and a great number 
of persons and animals were killed by the pestilential 
vapours emitted from the volcano. The sea inundated 
the flat eastern coast of the island to the extent of 
two Italian miles inland. The ruins* of two ancient 
towns at Peritfsih and KavuiH wore disinterred, the 
existence of which was \>reviously unknown, and 
which must have been ovcrwlielmed by some previous 
eruption of volcanic matter. The roml also, whieli 
then existed round Ccipt Messa^Vouuo^ was sunk 
beneatli the waters. 

For the next 50 years, or a little longer, the vol¬ 
canic fires slept, but in 1707 they burst forth with 
redoubled fury, and prcxluced the largest of tlie three 
burnt islands, tlie Nta Kamniini. It originally con- 
sistod of two islands. The first which rose was called 
the White Island, comjxised of a mass of pumice cx- 
tiemely pirous. A few days aftei wards tliere ap¬ 
peared a large chain of dark rocks, composed of 
brown trachyte, to which the name of the Black 
Island was given. These two i.-nlands were gradually 
united; and in the cour.se of tlie eruptions, the black 
rocks became tlie centre of the aciual island, the 
Nea Kammeni. The White Island was first seen 
on the 23rd of May, 1707, and for a year the dis- 
clnirges of the volcano wore incessant. After this 
time the eruptions were less frequent; but they con¬ 
tinued to occur at intervals in 1710 and 1711; aud 
it was not till 1712 that the fires of the volcano 
l)ecame extinct. The island is now about 24 miles 
in circuit, aud has a perfect cone at its SK. side, 
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which is 351 feet high. From 1712 down to the 
present day there has been no further eruption. 

There are several thermal and mineral springs at 
Thera and the surrounding islands, of which Lieut. 
Ley center gives an account, and which are more 
fully descried by Landerer in tlie treatise entitled 
Ilepl rwv iv ®i}pa (SovTop^iqp) depnuv Mdrcui/, 
Athens, 1835. The most important are the iron 
springs in a bay on the SE. side of Nea Kamtneni. 
There are springs on the NE. side of Palaea Kam- 
meniy likewise near Cape Exomiti in the south of 
Thera, and at other places. Fresh water springs are 
veiy rare at Thera, and are only foand round Mount 
Elias springing from the limestone. The inhabitants 
dejicnd for their supply of water upon the rain which 
they catch in tlie tanks during the W'mter. 

The principal mulern town of the island is now 
called 7'hera, or Phiray and is situated in the centre 
of the curve of the gulf. When Touniefort visited 
Thera, the capital stood upon the promontory Skaroy 
a little to the N. of the present capital, and imme¬ 
diately under the town of MerovouU. The pro¬ 
montory Skaro projects about one third of a mile 
into the sea; and upon it are the remains of a castle 
built by the dukes of Naxos. The chief town in the 
island, after the capital, is Epanoniertay on the NVV. 
promontory, and directly opposite to Therasia. As 
space is of the utmost value in this small island, 
all the principal towns are built upon tlie very edge 
of the cliffs, and present a very singular ap|)earance, 
perched in some cases more tliaii 900 feet above 
the sea. Wood being very scarce, the houses are 
excavated in the face of the vast beds of pozzo- 
lana. In order to make approaches to the towns 
upon the cliffs, the inhabitants have cut zig-zag stairs 
or roads in the sides of the precipices. The road 
upon the summit runs along the edge of the preci¬ 
pices, and, in many cases, over the habitations, which 
are built in the face of them. The population of the 
island in 1848 was about 14,000, and, including 
Ther.i.''ia, about 14,380. In the time of Touniefort 
there were 10,000 inhabitants, so that the increase 
ha-s been nearly a third in about 150 years. The 
island is carefully cultivated ; and the chief produc¬ 
tion is wine, wliicli is mostly exported to the Russian 
ports in the Black Sea. 

Tlie antiquities of the island have been exjdained 
at length by Ross and Lieut. Leycester. There are 
remains of an ancient city situated on the SE, point 
of the ibluiul, upon the summit of Mesaa- Vounoy a 
mountain about 1100 feet above the level of the 
sea. connected with Mount Elias by the ridge of.the 
Sellada. The mountain of Mesaa-Vonno slopes sud¬ 
denly off to the precipices on the NE. side, which 
rise jierpendicularly 600 feet above the water and 
form the cape of the same name. The walls exhibit 
masonry of all ages, from the most ancient Cyclopean 
to the regular masonry of later times. The W'aHs 
may still be traced, and enclose a circuit of only 
seven-tenths of a mile; but the houses appear to 
have been built terrace-fashion upon the side of the 
hill. Several inscriptions, fragments of sculpture, 
and other antiquities, have been discovered here. 
The name of this city has been a subject of some 
dispute. In an inscription found below Messti- VotmOy 
at Kamariy in the church of St. NicholaSy the name 
Oea occui’8, which, us we have already seen, is one 
of the two towns mentioned by Ptolemy. But in 
an inscription upon some steps cut out of the 
rock of Messa-Vouno we find irSXiS. Ross, 
liowever, does not consider this to be a proof that 
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Thera was the name of the city, supposing that 
v6\is here signifies only the political community of 
the Theraeans. On the other hand, it was so usual 
for tlie islands of the Aegaean to possess a capital of 
the same name, that, taken in connection with the 
inscription last mentioned, it is probable, either that 
Ptolemy has accidentally omitted the name of the 
capital, or that in his time the Theraeans had re¬ 
moved from the lofty site SitMessa-Voutio toOea upon 
the sea-coast at Kamari, where submarine ruins still 
exist. Upon the other or S. side of the Cape Messa- 
Vouno, at Pertssa^ there are also so many ancient re¬ 
mains as to lead us to suppose that this was the site of 
an ancient city, but no inscription has been discovered 
to give a clue to its name. Upon either side of the 
mountain of A/ma- Vouno there are numerous tombs. 

South of Perissa is C. Pxomiti, and a little to 
the N. of this cape there are the remains of an 
ancient city, which is probably the Eleusis of Pto¬ 
lemy. Here arc the ruins of a mole under water, 
and upon the side of the mountain many curious 
tombs. There are likewise some ruins and tombs 
ut C. KolumbOf in the NE. of the island, which 
lioss conjectures may be the site of Hilelaenae. The 
island of Thorasia possessed a Uiwn of the same 
name (Ptol. iii. 15. § 28), the ruins of which were 
discovered by Ross opposite Epanoituria in Thera. 
(Besides the earlier writers, such as Tournefort and 
others, the reader is particularly referred to Ross, 
Jleisen auf den Griechiacheu Inseln, vol. i. pp. 53, 
seq., 86, seq., 180, seq.; and Lieut. Lcycester, Smm 
Accouttt of the Volcanic Group of Saniorin or 
Thera, in the Journal of the Ro^al Geographical 
tSociety, vol. xx. p. 1, seq.) 

THERAMBOS or THRAMBUS (efpdpSm, 
Herod, vii. 123; &pdpSos, Steph. B.«. v.; Qpap€r)ts, 
Scylax, p. 26; BpapBovala bupds, Lycophr. 1404), 
a town of the peninsula Pallene, in Chalcidico in 
lilacedonia, is called a promontory by Stephanus B., 
and is hence supposed by Leake (^Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 156) to have occupied a position very near 
the promontoiy Canastraeum, the most southerly 
point of Pallene; but from the order of the names in 
Scylax we would rather place it at the promontory 
upon the western side of the peninsula, called Posi- 
dium by ThucydideB (iv. 129). 

THERANDA, a town of Moesia, no\y Trenonitza 
(Geogr. Rav. iv. 15; Tab. Peut.). [T. H. D.] 
THERAPNAE (Qtpdrrvai : Eth. &fpairya?os), a 
place in the territory of Thebes, between this city 
and the Asopus. (Eurip. Bacch. 1029 ; Strab. ix. 
p. 409; Leake, Noi'them Greece, vol. ii. p. 369.) 
THERAPNE. [Spauta, p. 1029, b.] 
THERA'SIA. [Theua.] 

THEUIO'DES SINUS (0Tjp(c68rjy xijAiror, Ptol. 
vii. 3. § 2), a gulf on the c(»ast of the Sinae, be- 
tvN-een the promontories Notium (Ntinoy), and 
Satyron (lUtThpwy). Perhaps the gulf of 7'onhin, 
or that between tlie Cape St. Jatnea and the river 
of Campodja. [T. H. I).] 

THERMA. [Thessaix)nica.] 

THERMAE (Sippai) was the name of two cities 
in Sicily, both of which derived their name from their 
positioa in the neighbourhood of hot springs. 

1. The norther^ Thermae, sometimes called for 
distinction’s sake Thermae Himekenses (new 
jTermtnt), was situated on the N. coast of the island, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the more ancient 
city of Hiraera, to the place of which it may be con- 
anfored as succeeding. Hence its history is given in 
tile article HuusHiV. 
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2. The southern Thermae, or Thermae Seli- 
NUNTiAE iSdacca), was situated on the SW. coast of 
the island, and, as its name imports, within the territory 
of Selinus, though at a distance of 20 miles from 
that city in the direction of Agrigentum. There 
can be no doubt that it occupied the same site as 
the modern town of Sciacca, about midway between 
the site of Selinus and the month of the river Ilaly- 
cus {Platani), where there still exist sulphureous 
waters, which are in constant use. (Smyth’s Sicily, 
p. 217; Cluver, SiciL p. 223.) We have no account 
of the existence of a town on the site during the 
period of the independence of Selinus, though there 
is little doubt that the thermal waters would always 
have attracted some population to the spot. Nor 
even under the Romans did the place attain to any¬ 
thing like the same impoitance with the northern 
Thermae; and there is little doubt that Pliny is 
mistaken in assigning the rank of a colonia to the 
southern instead of the northern town of the name. 
[Himkra.] Strabo mentions the waters (rd v5ara 
rd iSeAivoui'Tio, Strab. vi. p. 275); and they are 
again noticed in the Itineraries under the name of 
Aquae Lubodcs or Labrodes (/tin. Ant. p. 89 ; Tab. 
Peut.) [E. II. B.] 

THERMAICUS SINUS. [Thkssai.onica.] 

THERMO’DON (OeppeoSur: 77imne/i), a river of 
Pontus, celebrated in the story about the Amazons, 
is described by Pliny (vi. 3) as having its sources 
in the Amazonian mountains, which are not men¬ 
tioned by any other ancient writer, but are believed 
still to retain their ancient name in the form of 
il/fMow Bngh. (Hamilton, Researches, i. p. 283.) 
Strabo (xii. p. 547) J>lace8 its many sources near 
Phanaroea, and says that many streams combine to 
form the Therniodon. Its course is not very long, 
but its breadth was nevertheless three plethra, and it 
was a navigable river (Xen. Arab. v. 6. § 9, vi. 2. 
§ 1; Arrian, Peripl. P.E. p. 16.) It discharged 
itself into the Euxine near the town of Thcmiscyra, 
at a distance of 400 stadia to the north-east of the 
mouth of the Iris. This river is very often noticed 
by ancient writers. See Aeschyl. Prom. Tl\,Suppl. 
290; Herod, ix. 27; Scylax, p. 33; Strab. i. p. 52, 
vii. p. 298 ; Anon. Peripl. P. E. p. 10 ; Ptol. v. 6. 
§ 4; Pomp. Mela, i. 19; Plin. xi. 19, xxxvii. 37; 
Virg. Am. xi. 659 ; Ov. ex Pont. iv. 19. 51; Pro- 
pert. iv. 4. 71, and many other passages. [L. S.] 

TllEliMO'PYLAE (QipponoKai), or simply 
PYLAE (IloAat), that is, the Hot Gates or the 
Gates, a celebrated narrow pass, leading from 
Thessiily into Locris, and the only road by which 
an enemy can penetrate from northern into southern 
Greece. It lay between Mount Oeta and an in¬ 
accessible morass, forming the edge of the Muliac 
gulf. In consequence of the change in the course of 
the rivers, and in the configuration of the coast, 
this pass is now very different from its condition 
in ancient times; and it is therefore necessary 
first to give the statement of Herotlotus and otlier 
ancient writers res[)ecting the locality, and then to 
compare it with its present state. In the time of 
Herodotus the river Spercheius (lowed into the sea 
in an easterly direction at the town of Anticyra, 
considerably W. of the pass. Twenty stadia E. 
of the Spercheius was another river, called Dyras, 
and again, 20 stadia further, a third river, named 
Melas, 5 stadia from which was the city Trachis. 
Between the mountains where Trachis stands and 
the sea the plain is widest. Still further £. was 
1 the Asepus, usuing from a rocky gorge (Siour^), 
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and E. apjain is a small stream, named Phoenix, 
flowing into the Asopus. From the Plioenix to 
'J'hermopylae the distance, Herodotus says, is 15 
stadia. (Herod, vii. 198—200.) Near the united 
streams ^ the Phoenix and the Asopus, Mt Oeta 
approached so close to the morass of the gulf as 
to leave space for only a single carriage. In the 
immediate vicinity of the pass is the town of 
Anthela, celebrated for the temples of Arnphictyon 
and of the Amphictyonic Demeter, containing seats 
for the members of the Amphicytonic council, who 
held here their autumnal meetings. At Anthela 
Mount Oeta recedes a little from the sea, leaving a 
plain a little more than half a mile in breadth, but 
again contracts near Alpeni, the first town of the 
Locrians, where the space is again only sufficient for 
a single carriage. At this pass were some hot 
springs, which were consecrated to Hercules (Strab. 
ix. p. 428), and were called by the natives Chytri 
or the Pans, on account of the cells here prepared 
for the bathers. Across this pass the Phocians had 
in ancient times built a wall to defend their country 
against the attacks of the Thessalians, and had let 
loose the hot water, so as to render the pass imprac¬ 
ticable. (Herod.*vii. 200, 176.) It appears from 
this description that the proper Thermopylae was 
the narrow pass near the Locrian town of Alpeni; 
but the name was also applied in general to the 
whole passace from the mouth of the Asopus to 
Alpeni. Taking the term in this acceptation, 
Thermopylae consisted of the two narrow openings, 
with a plain between them rather more than a mile 
in length and about half a mile in breadth. That 
portion of Mt. Oeta, which rises iinmeiliately above 
Thennopylae is called Callidromon by Livy and 
Strabo, but both writers are mistaken in describing 
it as the higho.st part of the range. Livy says that 
the pass is CO stadia in breadth. (Liv. xxxvi. 15 ; 
Strab. ix. p. 428.) 

In consequence of the accumulation of soil brought 
down by the Spercheius and the other rivers, three 
or four miles of new land have been formed, and the 
mountain forming the gates of Thermopylae is no 
longer close to the sea. Moreover, the Spercheius, 
instead of flowing into the sea in an easterly direc¬ 
tion, considerably W. of Thermopylae, now continues 
its course parallel to the pass and at the distance of 
a mile from it, falling into the sea lower down, to 
the E. of the pass, 'piie rivers Dyras, Mela.s, and 
Asopus, which formerly reached the sea by differ¬ 
ent mouths, now discharge their waters into the 
Spercheius. In addition to this there has been a 
copious deposit from the warm sjirings, and a con¬ 
sequent formation of new soil in the pass itself. 
The present condition of the pass has been described 
by Colonel Leake with his usual clearness and accu¬ 
racy. Upon entering the western opening, Leake 
crossed a stream of wairni mineral water, running 
with great rapidity towards the Spercheius, and 
leaving a great quantity of red deposit. This is 
undoubtedly the Phoenix, which probably derived 
its name from the colour of the sediment. After 
crossing a second salt-spring, which is the source of 
the Phoenix, and a stream of cold salt water, Leake 
entered upon that which Herodotus calls the plain 
of Anthela, which is a long triangular slope, formed 
of a hard gravelly soil, and covered with shrubs. 
There is an easy descent into this plain over the 
mountains, so that the western opening was of no 
importance in a military point of view. Upon reach¬ 
ing the eastern pass, situated at the end of the plain 
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of Anthela, the traveller reaches a white elevated 
soil formed by the deposit of the salt-springs of the 
proper Thermopylae. There are two principal sources 
of these springs, the upper or western being imme¬ 
diately at the foot of the highest part of the cliffs, 
and the lower or eastern being 200 yards distant. 
From the lower source the water is conducted in an 
artificial canal for a distance of 400 yards to a mill. 
This water emits a strong sulphureous vapour, and, 
as it issues from the mill, it pours out a great 
volume of smoke. Beyond the hill are conical 
heights, and in their neighbourhood are two salt 
ponds, containing cold water; but as this water is 
of the same composition as the hot springs, it i.s 
probably also hot at its issue. Leake observes that 
the water of these pools, like that of the principal 
hot source, is of a dark blue colour, thus illustrating 
the remark of Pausania.s, that the bluest water he 
ever saw was in one of the baths at Thermopylae. 
(Pans. iv. 35. § 9.) The springs at this pass are 
much hotter, and have left a far greater deposit 
than tho.se at the other end of the plain, at the 
opening which may be called the false Thermopylae. 
Issuing from the pass are foundations of a Hellenic 
wall, doubtless the remains of works by which the 
pass was at one time fortified; and to the left is a 
tumulus and the foundations of a circular monu¬ 
ment. Upwards of a mile further is a deep ravine, 
in which the torrents descending from Mt. Calli- 
droinon, are collected into one becl, and which afford 
the easiest and most direct passage to the summit 
of the mountain. This is probably the mountain 
path by which the Persians, under Hydarncs, de¬ 
scended in the rear of Leonidas and his companions. 
This path, as well as the mountain over which it 
leads, i.s called Anopaea (^ ’AKoiram) by Herodotus, 
who docs not use the name of Callidromon. He 
describes the path as beginning at the gorge of tho 
Asopus, pa,S8ing over the crest of the mountain, and 
terminating near Alpeni and the rock called Me- 
lampygus, and the seats of the Cercopes, where the 
road is narrowest. (Herod, vii. 216.) The history 
of the defence of Thennopylae by Leonidas is too 
well known to require to be related here. The wall 
of the Phocians, which Leonidas repaired, was pro¬ 
bably built a little eastward of the western salt- 
spring. When tho Spartan king learnt that Hy- 
darnos was descending in his rear, he advanced be¬ 
yond the wall into tlie widest part of the pa.s8, 
resolved to sell his life as dearly as possible. Upon 
the arrival of Hydames, the Greeks retired behind 
the wall, and took up their position upon a hill in 
the pass (/coA.wi'ds iv where a stone 

lion was afterwards erect^ in honour of Leonidas. 
This hill Leake identifies with the western of the 
two small heights already described, as nearest to 
the position of the Phocian wall, and the narrowest 
part of the pass. The other height is probably the 
rock Melampygus. 

Thermopylae is immortalised by the heroic de¬ 
fence of Leonidas ; but it was also the scene of 
some important straggles in later times. In b. c. 
279 on allied army of the Greeks assembled in the 
pass to oppose the Gauls under Brennua, who were 
marching into southern Greece with the view of pil¬ 
laging the temple of Delphi. The Greeks held their 
ground for several days against the attacks of the 
Gauls, till at length the Heracleotae and Aenianes 
conducted the invaders across Mount Callidromon 
by the same path which Hydames had followed two 
centuries before. The Greeks, finding their positioii 
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no longer tenable, embarked on board their ahips 
and retired without further loss. (Paus. x. 19—22.) 
In B. o. 207, when the Romans were carrying on war 
in Greece against Philip, king of Macedonia, the 
Aetolians, who were then in alliance witli the 
Romans, fortified Thermopylae with a ditch and a 
rampart, but Philip shortly afterwards forced his 
way through the pass. (Liv. xxviii. 5, 7 ; Polyb. 
X. 41.) In B. c. 181, Antiochus, who was then at 
war with the Romans, took up his position at Ther¬ 
mopylae, which he fortified with a double rampart, 
a ditch, and a wall ; and, in order to prevent the 
Romans from crossing the mountains and descending 
U{)on his rear, he garrisoned with 2000 Aetolians the 
three summits, named Callidromum, Teichius, and 
Rhf4nntia. The consul Acilius sent some troops 
against these fortresses and at the same time at¬ 
tacked the army of Antiochus in the pass. While 
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the battle was going on in the pass, the Roman de-i 
tachment, which had succeeded in taking Callidro¬ 
mum, appeared upon the heights, threatening the 
king’s rear, in consequence of which Antiochus im¬ 
mediately took to flight. (Liv. xxxvi. 15—19.) 
There are still remainsof three Hellenic fortresses 
upon the heights above Thermopylae, which probably 
represent the three places mentioned by Livy. Appian 
{Syr. 17) speaks only of Callidromum and Teichiu.s, 
but Strabo (ix. p. 428) mentions Kboduntia also. 
Procopius relates that the fortifications of Thermo¬ 
pylae were re8tored*by Justinian (cfe Aed. iv. 2). 

(On the topography of Thermopylae, see the excel¬ 
lent account of Leiike, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. pp. 5, 
seq., 40, seq.; there is also a treatise by Gordon, 
Accomt of tiDO Visite to the Anopaea or the High- 
lands above Thermopylae^ Athens, 1838, which the 
writer of this article has not seen.) 
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^AA. Alluvial depo‘*it«. 
aa. PrcscMit line of coast, 
bb. Present course of the .Sperchelus. 
cc. Ancient line of coast. 

(id. Present course of the Dyras. 
ee. Present course of the Asopus. 

THERMUM, THERMUS or THERMA (rb 0«>. 
/uov, Pol. V.8; rh Qfppa, Strab. x. p. 463; Pol.v. 7; 
&4ppos^ Steph. B. 8 . V. : Nth. Qlp/xios: Vlokho), the 
chief city of Aetolia during the flourishing period of 
the Aetolian League, and the place where the meet¬ 
ings of the league were usually held and an annual 
festival celebrated. It possessed a celebrated temple 
of Apollo, in connection with which the festival was 
probably celebrated. It was situated in the very 
heart of Aetolia, N. of the lake Trichonis, and on a 
height of Mt. Panaetolium ( Viena). It wa.s con¬ 
sidered inaccessible to an army, and from the strength 
of its situation was regard^ as a place of refuge, 
and, as it were, the Acropolis of all Aetolia. The 
road to it ran from Metapa, on the lake Trichonis, 
through the village of Pamphia. The city was 
distant 60 stadia from Metapa, and 30 from Pam¬ 
phia ; and from the latter place the road was very 
steep and dangerous, running along a narrow crest 
with precipices on each side. It was, however, 
surprised by Philip V., king of Macedonia, in his 
invasion of Aetolia in b o. 218. The Aetolians, 
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Jf- Track of the Persians under Hydarnes. 

g. Hot springs at the western entrance, or the 

false Thermopylae. 

h. Hot sprinKS at the eastern entrance, or the 

real Thermopylae. 

i. Phocian wall. 

who had never imagined that Philip would have 
penetrated so far into their country, had deposited 
here all their treasures, the whole of which now 
fell into the hands of the king, together with a vast 
quantity of arms and armour. He carried off the 
most valuable part of the spoil, and burnt all the 
rest, among which were more than 15,000 suits of 
armour. Not content with this, he set fire to the 
sacred buildings, to retaliate for the destruction of 
Dium and Dodona. He also defaced all the works 
of art, and threw down all the statues, which were 
not less than 2000 in number, only sparing those of 
the Gods. (Pol.v. 6—9,13.) A few years after¬ 
wards, when the Aetolians had sided with the Ro¬ 
mans, Philip again surprised Thermus (about b. c. 
206), when he destroyed everything which had 
escaped his ravages in his first attack. (Pol. xi. 4.) 
We have no further details of the history of Ther- 
mum. Polybius alludes, in one or two other pas¬ 
sages (xviii. 31, xxviii. 4), to the meetings of the 
league held there. In the former of these passages 
Livy (xxxiii. 35) has misunderstood the words r^y 
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rSy BtpfxiK&v (ritvoZotf to mean the assembly held at 
Thermopylae. 

Polybiuses account of Philip’s first invasion of 
Aetolia, which resulted in the capture of Thermum, 
hupplies us with the chief information respecting 
the towns in the central plain of Aetolia. Philip 
act out from Limnaea, on the south-eastern corner 
of the Ambraciot gulf, crossed the Achelous between 
Stratus and Conope, and marched with all speed 
towards Thermum, leaving on Ins left Stratus, Agri- 
nium, and Thestienses (0«rT<eis), and on his right 
Conope, Lysimachia, Trichonium, and Phoeteum. 
He thus arrived at Metapa, on the lake Trichonis, 
and from thence marched to Thermus by the road 
already mentioned, passing by Pamphia in his way. 
He returned by the same road as far as Metapa, 
but from the latter place he marched in one day to 
a place called Acrae, where he encamped, and on 
the next day to Conof)e. After remaining a day at 
Cono];>e, he inarched up the Achelous, and crossed it 
near Stratus. 

Tlie remains of the walla of Thermum show 
that the city was about 2^ miles in circumference. 
It was in the form of a triangle on the slope of 
a pyramidal hill, bordered on either side by a tor- 
lont flowing in a deep ravine. The only remains 
of a public edifice within the walls consist of a 
square, pyramidal, shapeless mass of stones. (Leake, 
Northern Greece^ vol. i. p. 126, &c.) 

THERVINGI. [Gothi, p. 1009.] 

TIIE'SPIAE (Sfamal, also Gemreia or 0^(riria, 
Horn. Il, ii. 498; Herod, viii. 50; Paus. ix. 26. § 6: 
Nth. 0€<rin(ijs, Thespiensis, fern. Q€<nrla$, Oejvis: 
Af/j. &€(T‘iriaK65f Thespius, Thespiacus), an ancient 
city of Doeotia, situated at the foot of Mt. Helicon, 
looking towlirds the soutii and the Orissaean gulf, 
where stood its port-town Creusa or Creusis. (Strab, 
ix. p. 409; Paus. ix. 26. § 6; Steph. B. s. v.) 
'riiespiae was said to have derived its name from 
Thespia, a daughter of Asopus, or from Thespius, 
H son of Erochtheus, who migrated from Athens. 
(Paus. 1. c.; Diod. iv. 29.) The city is mentioned ^ 
in the catalogue of Homer. (II. ii. 498.) Thespiae, 
like Plataea, was one of the Boeotian cities inimical 
to Tliebea, which circumstance aflfected its whole 
history. Thus Thespiae and Plataea were the only 
two Boeotian cities that refused to give earth and 
water to the heralds of Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 132.) 
Seven hundred Thespians joined Leonidas at Ther¬ 
mopylae; and they remained to perish with the 300 
SparUns, when tiie other Greeks retired. (Herod. ' 

vii. 202, 222.) Their city was burnt by Xerxes, | 
when he overran Boeotia, and the inhabitants with- ! 
drew to Peloponnesus. (Herod, viii. 50.) The 
survivors, to the number of 1800, fought at the 
battle of Plataea in the following year, but they 
were reduced to such distress that they had no 
heavy armour. (Herod, ix. 30.) After the expul¬ 
sion of the Pereians from Greece, Thespiae was 
rebuilt, and the inhabitants recruited their numbers 
by the admission of strangers as citizens. (Herod. 

viii. 76.) At the battle of Delium (». c. 424) 
tlie Thespians fought on the left wing against the 
Athenians, and were almost all slain at their post. 
(Time. iv. 93, seq.) In the following year (b. c. 
423), the Thebans destroyed the walls of Thespiae, 
on the charge of AUicUm^ the Thespians being 
unable to offer any resistance in consequence of the 
heavy loss they had sustained while fighting upon 
the side of Uie Thebans. (Thuo. iv. 133.) In b. c. 
414 the democraticul party at Thespiae attempted 
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to overthrow the existing government; but the latter 
receiving assistance from Thebes, many of the con¬ 
spirators withdrew to Athens. (Thuc. vi. 95.) In 
B.c. 372 the walls of Thespiae were again destroyed 
by the Thebans. According to Diodorus (xv.46) and 
Xenophon (Hell. vi. 3. § 1) Thespiae was at tliis time 
destroyed by the Thebans, and the inhabitants driven 
out of Boeotia; but this happened after the battle of 
Leuctra, and Mr. Grote (Uiat of Greece^ vol. x. p. 
219) justly infers from a passage in Isocrates that 
the fortifications of the city were alone demolished 
at this period. Pausanias expressly states that a 
contingent of Thespians was present in the Theban 
army at the time of the battle of Leuctra, and 
availed themselves of the permission of Epaminondas 
to retire before the battle. (Paus. ix. 13. § 8, ix. 
14. § 1.) Shortly afterwards the Thespians were 
expelled from Boeotia by the Thebans. (Paus. ix. 
14. § 2.) Thespiae was afterwards rebuilt, and is 
mentioned in the Roman wars in Greece. (Polyb. 
xxvii. 1; Liv. xlii. 43.) In the lime of Strabo, 
The.spiae and Tanagra were the only places in 
Boeotia that deserved the name of cities. (Strab. ix. 
p. 410.) Pliny calLs Thespiae a free town (“ libe¬ 
rum oppiduin,” iv. 7. s. 12). It is also mentioned 
by Ptolemy (iii. 15. § 20) and in the Antoniuo 
Itinerary (p. 326, ed. Wess.), and it was still in 
existence in the sixth century (Iliorocl. p. 645, ed. 
We.ss.). 

Eros or Love was the deity chiefly worshipped at 
Thespiae; and the earliest representation of the 
god iu the form of a rude stone still existed in the 
city in the time of Pausanias (ix. 27. § 1). Tlje 
courtesan Phryne, who was born at Thespiae, 
presented to her native city the celebrated statue of 
Love by Praxiteles, which added greatly to the 
prosperity of the place in consequence of the great 
numbers of strangers who visited the city for tlje 
purpose of seeing it. (Dicaearch. § 25, ed. iMuller; 
Cic. Ven\ iv. 2; Strab. ix. p. 410, who erroneously 
calls the courtesan Glycera; Pans. ix. 27. § 3.) 
The story of the manner in which Phryne became 
possessed of this statue, and its subsequent liistory, 
are related in the life of Pkaxitelks. [Diet, of 
Biogi\ Vol. III. pp. 520, 521.] In the time of 
Pausanias there wa.s only an imitation of it at 
Thespiae by Menodorus. Among the other works 
of art in this city Pausanias noticed a statue of 
Eros by Lysippus, statues of Aphrodite and Phryne 
by Praxiteles; the agora, containing a statue of 
Hesiod; the theatre, a temple of Aphrodite Melaenis, 
a temple of the Muses, containing their figures in 
stone of small size, and an ancient temple of Her¬ 
cules. (Paus. ix. 27.) Next to Eros, the Muses 
were specially honoured at Thespiae; and the festi¬ 
vals of the 'Eparldia and Movo’fia celebrated by 
the Thespians on Mt Helicon, at the end of every 
four years, are mentioned by several ancient writers. 
(Paus. ix. 31. § 3; Plut. Amat. 1; Athen. xiii. p. 
561; K. F. Hermann, Lehrlnwh derffottesd Alterth. 

§ 63, n. 4.) Hence the Muses are frequently called 
Thespiades by the Latin writers. (Varr. L. L. 
vii. 2; Cic. Verr. ii. 4; Ov. Met. v. 310; Pliu. 
xxxvi. 5. 8. 4, § 39, ed. Sillig.) 

The remains of Thespiae are situated at a place 
called Lefka from a deserted village of that name 
near the village of Erimdkaatro or Rimokoitro. 
Unlike most other Greek cities, it stands in a plain 
surrounded by hills on either side, and its founders 
appear to have chosen the site in consequence of 
its abundant supply of water, the sources of the 
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river KanavdH rising here. Leake notieed the 
foundations of an oblong or oval enclosure, built of 
ver/ solid masonry of a regular kintl, about half a 
mile in circumference; but ho observes that ail the 
adjacent ground to the SE. is covered, like the 
interior of the fortress, with ancient foundations, 
scjuared stones, and other remains, proving that 
if the enclosure was the only fortified part of the 
city, many of the public and private edifices stood 
without the walls. The site of some of the ancient 
temples is probably marked by the churches, which 
contain fragments of architraves, columns, and other 
ancient remains (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. 
p. 479, seq.; Dodwell, vol. i. p. 253.) 



TIIESPRO'TI, THESPRO'TIA. [ErEiRua.] 
THESSA'LIA (QeaaaXia or ©erraAfa : Nth. 
Q€fr(ra\6s or ©erraAciy, Thessalus, fern. QeaaaXis, 
©€TTaAls, Thessalis: Adj. Qf(r(ra\iK65, GerraKinSSf 
Thessalieus, Thessalius), the largest political divi¬ 
sion of Greece, was in its widest extent the whole 
country lying N. of Thermopylae as far as the 
Cambuniaii mountains, and bounded upon the W. 
by the range of Pindus. But the name of Thes¬ 
saly was more specifically applied to the great 
jtlain, by far the widest and largest in all Greece, 
enclosed by the four great mountain barriers of Pin¬ 
dus, Othrys, Ossa and Pelion. and the Cambunian 
mountains. From Mount Pindus,—the Apennines 
or back-bone of Greece, — which separates Thes¬ 
saly from Epeirus, two largo arms branch off towards 
the eastern sea, running parallel to one another at 
the distance of 60 miles. The northern, called the 
Cambunian mountains, forms the boundary between 
Thessaly and Macedonia, and terminates in the sum¬ 
mit of Olympus, which is the highest mountain in 
all Greece [Olympus]. The southern arm, named 
Othrys, separates the plain of Thessaly from Mails, 
and reaches the sea between the Malian and Paga- 
saean gulfs [Othkys]. The fourth barrier is the 
range of mountains, first called Ossa and afterwards 
Pelion, which run along the coast of Thessaly uj>ou 
the E., nearly parallel to the range of Pindus [Ossa; 
Pelion]. The plain of Thessaly, which is thus 
enclosed by natural ramparts, is broken only at the 
ME. corner by the celebrated vale of Tempo, which 
separates Ossa from Olympus, and is the only way 
of entering Greece from the N., except by a pass 
across the Cambunian mountains. This plain, which 
is drained by the river Peneius and its affluents, is 
said to have been originally a vast lake, the waters 
of which were afterwards carried off through the 
vale of Tempe by some sudden convulsion, which 
rent the rocks of the valley asunder. (Herod, vii. 
129.) [Tkmpe.] The lakes of Nessonis and Boe- 
beis, which are connected by a channel, were sup¬ 
posed by Strabo (ix. p. 430) to have been the re¬ 
mains of this vast lake. In addition to thw plain 
there are two other districts included under the ge¬ 
neral name of Thessaly, of which one is the long and 
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narrow slip of rocky coast, called Magnesia, extending 
from the vale of Tempe to the gulf of Pagasae, and 
lying between Mounts Ossa and Pelion and the sea; 
while the other, known under the name of Malls, 
is quite distinct in its physical features from the rest 
of Thessaly, being a long narrow valley between 
Mounts Othiys and Oeta, through which the river 
Spercheius flows into the Maliac gulf. 

The plain of Thessaly properly consists of two 
plains, which received in antiquity the name of 
Upper and Lower Thes.saly; the Upper, as in similar 
cases, meaning the country near Mount Pindus njost 
distant from the sea, and the Lower the country 
near the Thermaic gulf. (Strub. ix. pp. 430, 437.) 
These two plains are separated by a range of hills be¬ 
tween the lakes Nessonis and Boebeis on the one hand, 
and the river Enipens on the other. Lower Thes¬ 
saly, which constituted the ancient division Pelas- 
giotis, extends from Blounts Titarus and Ossa on the 
N. to Mount Othrys and the shores of the Pagasaean 
gulf on the S. Its chief town was Larissa. Upper 
Thessaly, which corresponded to the ancient divi¬ 
sions Thessaliotis and Histiaeotis, of which the chief 
city was Pharsalus, stretches from Aeginium in the 
N. to Thaumaci in the S., a distance of at least 
.50 miles in a straight line. The road from Ther¬ 
mopylae into Upper Thessaly entered the plain at 
Thaumaci, which was situated at the pass called 
Coela, where the traveller came in sight of a plain 
resembling a vast sea. (Liv. xxxii. 4.) [Thau¬ 
maci.] 

The river Peneius, now called the Salamvida or 
Salambria (2oAa^§pfas, 'XaKaixTtplaa)^ rises at the 
NW. extremity of Thessaly, and is composed of 
streams collected in the valleys of Mount Pindus 
and the’offshoots of the Cambunian mountains. At 
first it flows through a contracted valley till it 
reaches the perpendicular rocks, named the 
upon the summits of which several monasteries are 
perched. Below this spot, and near the town of 
Aeginium or Stagus, the valley opens out into the 
viist plain of Upper Thessaly, and the river flows in 
a general southerly direction. At Tricca, or 7'rik- 
kahj the Peneius makes a bend to the E., and 
.shortly afterwards reaches the lowest point in the 
plain of Upper Thessaly, where it receives within a 
very short space many of its tributaries. Next 
it passes through a valley formed by a range of 
hills, of which those upon the riglit divide the 
plains of Upper and Lower Thessaly. It then 
emerges into the plain a few miles westward of 
Larissa; after passing which city it makes a sudden 
bend to the N., and flows through the vale of TeiniKj 
to the sea. Although the Peneius drains tlie 
greater part of Thessaly, and receives many tribu¬ 
taries, it is in the greater part of its course 
a shallow and sluggish river, except after the melt¬ 
ing of the snows, when it sometimes floods the 
surrounding plain. Hence on either side of the 
river there is frequently a wide gravelly uncultivable 
space, described by Strabo as TrorafxdKhvaTos (ix. p. 
430; Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. i. p. 420). 
When the river is swollen in the spring, a channel 
near Larissa condnets the superfluous waters into 
the Karatjai'r or Mavpo\lfJtrv, the ancient Nessonis; 
and when this basin is filled, another channel conveys 
the waters into the lake of Karla^ the ancient 
Boebeis. (Leake, iv. p. 403.) In the lower part of 
its course, after leaving Laiissa, the Peneius flows 
with more rapidity, and is full of small vortices, 
which may have suggested to Homer the epilbqt 
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itpyvpoSltnfjs (IL ii. 753); though, as Leake has re¬ 
marked, the poet carries his flattery to an extrenne 
in comparing to silver the white hue of its turbid 
waters, derived entirely from the earth suspended in 
them. (^Northern Greece, \o\. iv. p. 291.) 

The principal rivers of Thessaly, according to 
Herodotus (vii. 129), are the Peneius, Apidanus, 
Onochonus, Enipeus and Pamisus. The four latter 
rivers all flow from the S. Of these the most im¬ 
portant is the Enipeus, now called the Fersaliti, 
which flows through the plain of Pharsalus, and 
falls into the Peneius near Piresiae in the lowest 
])art of the plain. The Apidanus, now called 
Vrysid, into which the Cuarius (^Sofadkitiko) falls, 
is a tributary of the Enipeus. [Enipeus.] The 
Pamisus, now called the BliuH or Piliuri, also 
joins the Peneius a little to the W. of the Enipeus. 
The Onochonus, wliicli is probably the same as the 
Onchestus, flows into the lake Boebeis and not into 
the Peneius. [For details, see Vol. II. p. 483, a.] 
The chief tributary of the Peneius on the N. is the 
Titaresius, now called FAaeaoniiiko or Xeraghi, which 
rises in Mt. Titarus, a part of the Cambunian range, 
and joins the main stream between Larissa and the 
vale of Tempe. Homer relates (//. ii. 753, seq.) 
that the waters of the Titaresius did not mingle with 
those of the Peneins, but floated upon the surface of 
the latter like oil upon water, whence it was regarded 
as a branch of the infernal river 8tyx. (Comp. 
Lucan, vi. 375.) Leake calls attention to the fact 
that Strabo (ix. p. 441), probably misled by the 
epithet (^Lpyvpoilprjs) ai)plied by the poet to the 
Peneius, has reversed the true interpretation of the 
poet’s comparison of the Peneius and the Titaresius, 
supposing that the Peneius was the pellucid river, 
whereas the apparent reluctance of the Titaresius to 
mingle with the Peneius arises from the former 
being clear and the latter muddy. (iVort/iern 
Greece, iii. p. 396, iv. p, 296) The Titaresius 
was also called Eurotas (Strab. vii. p. 329) and 
Horcus or Orcus (Plin. iv. 8. s. 15). 

The plain of Thessaly is tl»e most fertile in all 
Greece. It produced in antiquity a large quan¬ 
tity of corn and cattle, which supported a nu¬ 
merous population in the towns, and especially a 
rich and proud aristocracy, who were at frequent 
feuds with one another and much given to luxury 
and the pleasures of the table (^kci ‘irA.el- 

a-rr] Arabia Kal aKoXacria, Plat. Crit, 15; Athen. 
xii. p. 564} Theoponjp. ap. Athen. vi. p. 260; 
Hem. Ohjnth. p. 16). The Thessalian horses were 
the fljiest in Greece, and their cavalry was at 
all times efficient ; but we rarely read of their 
infantry. The nobles, such as the Aleuadao of 
Larissa and the Scopadae of Grannon, supplied the 
poorer citizens with horses; but there was no class 
of free equal citizens, from which the hoplites were 
draw'n in other Grecian states. (See Grote, Uiat. 
of Greece, vol. ii. p. 367.) Hence the political power 
was generally either in the hands of these nobles or 
of a single man who established himself as despot. 
The numerous flocks and herds of the Scopadae at 
Crannon are alluded to by Theocritus (/d xvi. 36), 
and the wealth of the Thessalian nobles is fre¬ 
quently mentioned by the ancient writers. 

Thessaly is said to have been originally known by 
the names of Pyrrha, Aemonia, and Aeolis. f Kbian. 
ap. Schol. Khod. iii. 1089; Steph. B. a. v. Mpoplui 
Herod, vii. 176.) The two foimer appellations be¬ 
long to mythology, but the latter refers to the time 
when the country was inhabited by the Aeolian 
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Polasgi, who were afterwards expelled from the 
country by the Thessalians. This people are said 
to have been immigrants, who came from Thesprotia 
in Epeirus, and conquered the plain of the Peneius. 
(Herod, vii. 176, comp. i. 57 ; Strab. ix. p. 444.) 
The Boeotians are said to have originally dwelt at 
Arne, in the country afterwards called Thessaly, and 
to have been expelled by the Thessalian invaders 60 
years after the Trojan War. (Thuc. i. 12.) The 
expulsion of the Boeotians by the Thessalians seems 
to have been conceived as an immediate consequence 
of the immigration of the Thessalian invaders; but, 
however this may be, the name of Thessaly is un¬ 
known in Homer, wlio only speaks of the several 
principalities of which the country was composed. 
In the Homenc catalogue Pheidippus and Antiphus, 
who led the Greeks from Carpathus, Cos, and the 
neighbouring islands, are called the sons of Thessa- 
lus, the son of Hercules (Horn. 11. ii. 676) ; and, in 
order to connect tliis name with the Thessalians of 
Thesprotia, it was rejxirted that these two chiefs 
had, upon their return from Troy, been driven by a 
storm upon the coast of Epeirus, and that Tliessaliis, 
the grandson of Pheidippus, led the Thessalians 
across Mount Pindus and imposed his name upon 
the country. (Veil. Pat. i. 2, 3; Steph. B. a. v. 

Polyaen. viii. 44.) There are many cir¬ 
cumstances in the historical period which make it 
probable that the Thessalians were a body of immi¬ 
grant conquerors; though, if they came from Thes¬ 
protia, they must have gradually dropt their original 
language, and learnt that of the conquered people, as 
the Thessalian was a variety of the Aeolic dialect. 
There was in Thessaly a triple division of the popu¬ 
lation analogous to that in Laconia. First, there 
were the Thessalians proper, the rich landed pro¬ 
prietors of the plain. Secondly, there were the de¬ 
scendants of tiie original inhabitants of the country, 
who were not expelled by the Thessalian conquerors, 
and who were more or less dependent upon them, 
corresponding to the Lacedaemonian Perioeci, but, 
unlike the latter, retaining tlieir original names and 
their seats in the Amphictyonic council. These 
were the Pekuhaebi, who occupied the mountainous 
district between Mount Olympus and the lowxr 
course of the Peneius ; the Maonktks, who dwelt 
along the eastern coast between Mounts Peliuii 
and Ossa and the sea ; the Aciiakans, who inha¬ 
bited the district called Pbthiutis, whicli extended 
S. of the Upper Thessalian plain, from Mount Pindus 
on the W. to the gulf of Pagiisae on the S.; the 
Hulopes, who occupied the mountainous regions of 
Pindus, S. of Phthiotis; and the Malians, who 
dwelt between Phthiotis and Thermopylae. The 
third class of the Thessalian population were the 
Penestae, serfs or dependent cultivators, correspond¬ 
ing to the Helots of Laconia, although their condition 
seems upon the whole to have been superior. They 
tilled the estates of the great nobles, }>aying them a 
certain proportion of the produce, and followed their 
masters to war upon horseback. They could not, 
however, be sold out of the country, and they pos¬ 
sessed the means of acquiring property, as many of 
them were said to have l^n richer than their 
masters. (Archemach. ap. A then, vi. p. 264 ; Plat. 
L^. vi. p. 777 ; Aristot. Pol. ii. 6. § 3, vii. 9. § 9; 
Dionys. ii. 84.) They were probably the descendants 
of the original inhabitants of the country, reduced 
to slavery by the conquering Thesprotians ; but 
when Theopompus states that they were the de¬ 
scendants of the conquered Perrhaebians and Mag- 
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notes (ap, A then. vi. p. 265), this can only be line 
of a part of these tribes, as we know that the Penestae 
were entirely distinct from the subject Perrhaebians, 
Magnetes, and Achaeans. (Aristot. rolit, ii. 6. § 3.) 
The Penestae, like the Laconian Helots, frequently 
rose in revolt against their masters. 

In the Homeric poems the names of Perrhaebi, 
Magnetes, Achaeans, and Dolopes occur; and Acbaea 
Phthiotis was the residence of the great hero Achilles. 
This district was the seat of Hellen, the founder of 
the Hellenic race, and contained the original Hellas, 
from which the Hellenes gradually spread over the 
rest of Greece. (Horn, 11. ii. 683; Time. i. 3; 
^itrab. ix. p. 431; Dicaearch. p. 21, ed. Hudson; 
Steph. B. 8. V. 'EAAds). The Achaeans of Phthi¬ 
otis may fairly be regarded as the same race os the 
Achaeans of I’eloponnesus. 

Thessaly Proper was divided at an early period 
into four districts or tetrarchies, named Thessaliotis, 
Pelasgiotis, Uistiaeotis and Phthiotis. When this 
division was introduced is unknown. It was older 
than Hecataeus (Stepli. B. 8. v. Kpavucov)^ and was 
ascribed to Aleuas, the founder of the family of the 
Aleuadae. (Hellenic. Fragm. 28, ed. Didot; Har- 
pocrat. 8. V. T«Tpapx‘“; Strab. ix. p. 430.) This 
quadruple division continued to the latest times, and 
seems to have been instituted for political purposes; 
but respecting the internal government of each we 
have no precise information. The four districts 
were nominally united under a chief magistrate, 
culled Tagus; but he seems to have been only ap¬ 
pointed in war, and his commands were frequently 
rii.sobeyed by the Thessalian cities. “ When Thessaly 
is under a Tagus,” said Jason, despot of Pherao, 
she can send into the field an army of 6000 
cavalry and 10,000 hoplites.” (Xen. IJell. vi. 1. 
§ 8.) But Thessaly was rarely united. The 
ditferent cities, upon which the suialler towns were 
def)endent, not only admiiiistered their own affairs 
independent of one another, but the three most 
important, Larissa, Pharsalus and Pherae, were 
fre(iuently at feud with one another, and at the same 
time torn with intestine faction. Hence they wei'e 
able to offer little resistance to invaderi, and never 
occupied that position in Grecian history to which 
their population and wealth would seem to have 
entitled them. (Respecting tlie Thessalian.s in 
general, see Mr. Grote’s excellent remarks, Ilwt. 
of Greece, vol. ii. p. 363, seq.) 

The hi.story of Thessaly may be briefly di.sniis.sed, 
as the most important events are related under the 
separate cities. Before the Persian invasion, the 
Thessalians had extended their power as far as 
Tliermopylae, and threatened to overrun Phocis 
and the country of the Locrians, The Phocians 
built a wall across the pass of Thermopylae to keep 
off tl*e Thessalians; and though active hostilities 
seem to have ceased before the Persian invasion, as 
the wall was at that time in ruins, the two nations 
contiaued to cherish bitter animosity towards one 
another. (Herod, vii. 176.) When Xerxes invaded 
Greece, the Thessalians were at first opposed to the 
Persians. It is true that the powerful family of 
the Aleuadae, whom Herodotus calls (vii. 6) kings 
of Thessaly, had urged Xerxes to invade Greece, 
and hud {u-omised the early submission of their 
countrymen; but it is evident that their party was 
in the minority, and it is probable that they were 
themselves in exile, like the Athenian Peisistratidae. 
The majority of the Thessalians sent envoys to the 
confederate Greeks at the Isthmus, urging them to 
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send a force to the pass of Tempe, and promising 
them active co-operation in the defence. Their re¬ 
quest was complied with, and a body of 10,000 
iieavy-armed infantry w’as despatched to Thessaly; 
but tlie Grecian commandere, upon arriving at 
Tempe, found that there was another pass across 
Mount 01ympu.s, and believing it impossible to 
make any eflectual resistance north of Thermopylae, 
retreated to their ships and abandoned Thessaly, 
(Herod, vii. 172, seq.) The Thessalians, thus de¬ 
serted, hastened to make their submission to Xerxes; 
and under the influence of the Aleuadae, who now 
regained the ascendency in Thessaly, they rendered 
zealous and effectual assistance to the Persians. 
After the death of Leonidas and his heroic com¬ 
panions at Thermopylae, the 'J’hessalians gratified 
their enmity against the Phocians by directing the 
march of the Persians against the Pliociaii towns 
and laying tlieir country waste with fire and swonl. 

From the Persian to the Peloponnesian wars the 
Thessalians are rarely mentioned. After the battle 
of Oenophyta (n. c. 456) had given the Athenians 
the ascendency in Boeotia, Locris, and Phocis, they 
endeavoured to extend their power over Thessaly. 
With this view they marched into Thessaly under 
the command of Myronides in «. c. 454, for the 
purpose of restoring Orestes, one of the exiled no¬ 
bles or princes of Pharsalus, whom Thucydides calls 
son of the king of the Thessalians. The progress 
of Myronides was checked by the powerful Thes¬ 
salian cavalry ; and though he advanced as far 
as Pharsalus, he was unable to accomplish any¬ 
thing against the city, and was compelled to re¬ 
treat. (Time. i. Ill; Diodor. xi. 85.) In the 
Peloponnesian War the Thessalians took no part; 
hut the mass of the population was friendly to the 
Atlienians, though the oligarchical governiiiouts 
favoured tJie Sjuirtans. Witli the assistance (»f the 
latter, combined witli his own rapidity and address, 
BrOvsidas contrived to march through Thessaly in 
B. c. 424, on his way to attack the Athenian de¬ 
pendencies in Macedonia (Thuc, iv. 78); but 
when the Lacedaemonians wished to send rein¬ 
forcements to Brasidas in the following year, the 
Thessalians positively refused them a passage 
through their country. (Thuc. iv. 132.) In «. r. 
395 the Thessalians joined the Boeotians and their 
allies in the league against Sparta ; and when 
Agesilaus marched through their country in the 
following year, having been recalled by the Spartan 
government from Asia, they endeavoured to intercept 
him on bis return; but their cavalry was defeated 
by the skilful manoeuvres of Agesilaus. (Xen. 
lldL vi. 3. § 3, seq.) 

About this time or a little curlier an important 
change took place in the political condition and re¬ 
lative importance of the Thessalian cities. Almost 
down to the end of the Peloponnesian War the 
powerful families of the Aleuadae at Larissa, of the 
Scopadae at Crannon, and of the Creondae at 
Pharsalus, possessed tlie chief power in Thessaly. 
But shortly before the close of this war Pherae rose 
into importance under the administration of Lyco- 
phron, and aspired to the supremacy of Thessaly. 
Lycophron overthrew the government of the nobles 
at Pherae, and made himself tyrant of the city. In 
prosecution of his ambitious schemes he attacked 
Larissa; and in b.c. 404 he gained a great victory 
over the Larissaeans and the other Thessalians 
who were opposed to him. (Xen. HelL ii. 3. § 4.) 
In B. c. 395 Lycoohron was still engaged in a coor 
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test with Lsrisfia, which was then under the po- 
vernment of Meilius, probably the head of the 
Alenadae. Lycophron was supported by Sparta; 
and Medios accordinpiy applied for succour to the 
confederacy of Greek states which had been lately 
formed to resist the Lacedaemonian power. With 
their assistance Mediiis took Pharsalus, which was 
then occupie<l by a Lacedaemonian garrison, and is 
said to have sold all its inhabibints as slaves. 
(Diod. xiv. 82.) The return of Agesilaus, and his 
victory over the Thessalians, probably deprived Me- 
din» and his party of their pow'er, and Larissa no 
longer appears as the rival of I’herae for the supre¬ 
macy of Thessaly. Pharsalus soon recovered from 
the blow which it had received from Medina, and 
became, next to Pherae, the most important city in 
'I’hessaly. The inhabitants of Pharsalus agreed to 
entrust the supreme power to Polydamas, one of 
their own citizens, in whoso integrity and abilities 
all parties placed the greatest confidence. The 
acropolis and the whole management of the finances 
were placed in his hands, and he discharged his 
trust to the satisfaction of all parties. (Xen. Hell. 
Vi. 1. §§ 2, 3.) 

Meantime the supreme power at Pherae had passed 
into the hands of .Tasnn, a man of great energy and 
ability, and probably the son of Lycophron, though 
this is not expressly stated. He inherited the ambi¬ 
tious views of Lycophron, and meditated nothing 
less than extending his dominion over the whole of 
Greece, for which his central situation seemed to 
offer many facilities. Ho cherished even still more 
extensive projects of aggrandisement, and, once mas¬ 
ter of Greece, he looked forward to conquer the Per¬ 
sian empire, which the retreat of the Ten Tliousaud 
Greeks and the campaigns of Agesilaus in Asia 
seemed to point out as an easy enterprise. But the 
first step was bis election as Tagus of Thessaly, and 
the suhinission of all the Thessalian cities to his 
authority. For this purpose it was necessary to ob¬ 
tain the acquiescence of Phar8.alus, and although he 
might have gained his object by force, he preferred 
to effect it by negotiation, and accordingly frankly 
disclosed his schemes to Polydamas, and offered him 
the second place in Thessaly, if he would support his 
views. Polydamas asked the advice of the Spartans, 
and finding that he could receive from them no help, 
he acceded to the propasals of Jason, and induced 
the Pharsalians to espouse his cause. Soon after 
this, probably in b. c. 374, Jjuson wjus elected Tagus 
of Thessaly, and proceeded to settle the contingent 
of cavalry and heavy-armed troops which the Phar- 
salian cities were to furnish. He now possessed a 
force of 8000 cavalry and more than 20,000 in¬ 
fantry; and Alcetas L, king of Epeirus, and Amyn- 
tas II., king of Macedonia were his allies. (Xen. 
IJdl. vi. 1. §§ 2—19; Diod. xv. 60.) He could in 
effect command a greater force than any other state 
in Greece; and from the disunion and exhaustion of 
the other Grecian states, it seemed not improbable 
that he might be able to carry his ambitions projects 
into effect. He had already formed an alliance with 
Thebes, and after the battle of Leuctra (b. c. 371) 
he was invited by the I'hebans to join them in 
attacking the Lacedaemonian camp. But Jason’s 
policy was to prevent any other power from obtaining 
the prepomlerance in Greece, and accordingly upon 
his arrival at Leuctra he advised the Thebans not 
to drive the I.ACeilaemonians to despair, and obtained 
a truce for the latter, which enabled them to secure 
their safety by a retreat (Xen. Hell. vi. 4. § 20, 
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seq.) In the following year ho announced his in¬ 
tention of marching to Delphi at the bead of a body 
of Thessalian troops and presiding at the Pythian 
festival. Great alarm was felt throughout Greece ; 
hut before the time came, ho was assassinated by 
seven youths as he sat in public to give audience to 
all comers. His death was felt as a relief by Greece; 
and the honours paid in many of the Grecian cities 
to his assassins prove the general fear which his 
ambitious schemes had excited. (Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 
§§ 28-32.) 

Jason had so firmly established his power that he 
was succeeded in the post of Tagus of Thessaly by 
his two brothers Polyphron and Polydorus ; but they 
did not possess his abilities or energy, and Thessaly 
again sank into political insignificance. Polyphron 
was assassinated by his brother Polydorus, who be¬ 
came sole Tagns. Polydorus exercised his authority 
with great cruelty; he put to death Polydamas of 
Pharsalus, and killed or drove into exile many other 
distinguished persons of this city and of Larissa. 
(Xen. Hell vi. 4. §§ 33, 34.) At the end of a year 
he was also assassinated by Alexander, who was 
either his brother (Diod. xv. 61) or bis nephew 
(Plut. Pehqnd. 29.) Alexander surpassed even 
Polyphron in cruelty, and was guilty of gross enor¬ 
mities. The Aleuadae and other noble families, who 
were chiefly expo.'sed to his vengeance, applied in 
their distress to Alexander, the youthful king of 
Macedonia, who had recently succeeded his father 
Amyntas. Alexander invaded Tliessaly, defeated the 
tyrant, and took possession of Larissa and Crannon, 
which he garrisoned with his troops. (Diodor, xv. 
61.) It would seem, however, that the necessities 
of his own kingdom compelled him shortly afterwards 
to withdraw his troops from Thessaly; since we find 
the Thessalian cities opposed to the tyrant invit¬ 
ing the aid of the Thebans. Accordingly, about 
n. c. 369, Pelopidas invaded Thessaly, and took 
Larissa and several other cities under his protection, 
apparently with the sanction of Alexander of Mace¬ 
donia, with whom he formed an alliance. (Diodor. 
XV. 67.) In the following year (b.c. 368) Pelopidas 
again marched into Thessaly at the head of a Theban 
force, to protect Larissa and the other cities agaiiist 
the projects of Alexander of Pherae, who had solicited 
aid from Athens. Alexander was compelled to sue 
for peace; and Pelopidas, after arranging the affairs 
of Thessaly, marched into Macedonia, where the young 
king had been lately assassinated. Ptolemy, the 
regent of the kingdom, was also compelled to enter 
into alliance with Pelopidas, and to give him several 
hostages, among whom was the youthful Philip, 
afterwards king of Macedonia. (Diod. xv. 71; Plut. 
Pehpy c. 26.) By these means the influence of 
Thebes was extended over the greater part of Thes¬ 
saly. Two years afterwards (b.c. 366) the Thebaiw 
obtained from the Persian court a rescript acknow¬ 
ledging their claims to the headship of Greece ; and 
in the same year Pelopidas, accompanied by Ismenias, 
visited Thessaly with the view of obtaining the re- 
c(^nition of their claim from Alexander of Pherae 
and the other Thessalian cities. Alexander met 
them at Pharsalus, but when he found that they 
were not supported by any armed force, he seized 
them as prisoners and carried them off to Pherae. 
The first attempt of the Thebans to rescue their 
countryman proved unsuccessful; and the army 
which they sent into Thessaly was only saved from 
destruction by the genius of Epaminondas, who 
was then serving as a private, and was compelled 
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by the soltliers to take the command. So greatly 
was Alexander strengthened in his power by this 
failure that all the Thessalian cities submitted to 
liim, and the influence of Thebes in Thessaly was for 
a time destroyed. Subsequently a second expedition 
was sent into Thessaly under the command of 
Epaminondas, who compelled the tyrant to release 
I’elopidas and Ismenias, but without restoring Thebes 
to the commanding position which she had formerly 
held in Thessaly. (Diod. xv. 71—75; Pint. Pelop. 
27—29; Cornel. Nep. Pelop. 5; Pans. ix. 15. § 1.) 
The continued oppressions of Alexander of Pherae 
became so intolerable that the Thessalian cities once 
more applied to Thebes for assistance. Accordingly 
in B. c. 3G4 Pelo])idas was again sent into Thessaly 
at the head of a Theban army. In the first engage¬ 
ment Pelopidas was slain, but Alexander was de¬ 
feated. (Died. XV. 80, 81; Plut. Pelop. 31, 32; 
Cornel. Nep. Pelop. 5 ; respecting the diflerent expe¬ 
ditions of Pelopidas into Tliessaly, as to wliich there 
are discrepjincies in the accounts, see Grote, IHst. of 
Greece, vol. x. p. 361, note, p. 391, note.) The 
death of Pelopidas, however, proved almost fatal to 
Alexander. Ilurning to revenge his loss, the The¬ 
bans sent a powerful army into Thessaly, which 
compelled him to renoimce his supremacy in Thessaly, 
to coniine himself to Pherae, and to submit to all 
the demands of Thebes. (Plut. Pelop. 35.) 

After the death of Epauunoiulus at the battle of 
Jlaiitineia (h. c. 3(^) the supremacy of Thebes in 
Thessaly was W’eakened, and Alexander of Pherae 
recovered much of his power, which he continue<l to 
exercise with his accustomed cruelty and ferocity 
till his assassination in B. c. 359 by his wife Thebe 
and her brothers. One of these brothers, Tisiphoims, 
.succeeded to the supreme power, under the direction 
of Tltebe; but liis reign lasted only a short time, and 
he was followed in the government by Lycophron, 
another brother. (Xen. Ihll. vi. 4. § 37; Oiod. 
xvi. 14; Plut. Pelop. 35.) Meanwhile Philip, who 
had ascended the throne of Macedon in b. c. 369, 
had been steaddy extending his dominions and his 
influence; and the Aleuadae of Larissa now had re- 
<‘ 0 urse to him in preference to Thebes. Accordingly 
Philip marched into Thessaly in n, c. 3.53. Lyco¬ 
phron, unable to resist him, invoked the aid of 
Onomarchus and the Phocians; and Philip, after a 
severe struggle was <lriven out of Thessaly. (Diodor, 
xvi. 35.) In the following year Philip returned 
to 'I’he.ssaly, and gained a signal victory over 
Onomarchus and Lycophron. Onomarchus was 
slain in the battle; and when Philip followed up 
liis victory by laying siege to Plierae, Lycophron 
sun-endered the city to him, upon l)eing allowed 
to retire to Phocis with bis mercenaries. (Diodor, 
xvi. 37.) Thus ended the powerful dynasty of the 
tyrants of Pherae. Philip established a popular 
government at Pherae (l)iod. xvi. 38), and gave 
nominal indei)endence to the Thessalian cities. But 
at the same time he garrisoned Magnesia and the 
port of Pagasae with his troops, and kept steadily in 
view the subjugation of the whole country. An 
attempt made in b. c. 344 to restore the dynasty of 
the tyrants at Pherae gave him an opportunity of 
carrying his designs into eflect. Not only did lie 
garrison Pherae with his own troops, but he revived 
the ancient division of the country into four tetrarchies 
or tetradarchies, and placed at the bead of each some 
of the cliiefs of the Aleuadae, who were entirely de¬ 
voted to his interests. The result of this arrange¬ 
ment was the entire subjection of Thessaly to Philip, 
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who drew froln the country a considerable addition 
to his revenues and to his military resources. (Har- 
pocrat. 8. V. Terpapxlo.; Dem. Olynth. i. § 23; Strab. 
ix. p. 440; Thirl wall, Hist, of Greece, vol. vi. pp. 
12—14.) Upon the death of Philip the The.sBalians 
were the first Grecian people who promised to sup¬ 
port Alexander in obtaining the supremacy of Greece. 
(Diod. xvii. 4.) After the death (.f Alexander the 
Thessalians took an active part with the other Gre¬ 
cian states in attempting to throw off the Macedonian 
yoke, but by the victory of Antipatcr they were again 
united to the Macedonian monarchy, to which they 
remained subject till the defeat of Philip by tho 
Romans at the battle of CynoscophaUie, b. c. 197. 
The Roman senate then declared Thessaly free (Liv. 
xxxiii. .32); but from this time it was virtually 
under the .sovereignty of Romo. The government 
was vested in tlie liands of the more wealthy persons, 
who formed a kind of senate, w'hich was accustomed 
to meet at Larissa. (Liv. xxxiv. 52, xxxvi. 8, xlii. 
38 ) 

When l^Iacedonia was reduced to the form of a 
Roman province, Thessaly was incorporated with it. 
(Strab. xvii. p. 840.) Under Alexander Severus it 
formed a separate province governed by a procurator 
(Gruter, laser. p. 474. 4) ; and in tho later consti¬ 
tution of the Empire after the time of Constantine, 
it also apfiears as a separate province under the 
admini.stration of a praeses. {^Not. Diy. i. p. 7 ; 
Docking, i. p. 151; Marqnardt, in Becker’s lidm, 
Alterth. vol. iii. pt. i. p. 117.) 

In giving an enumeration of the Thessalian tribes 
and citie.s, we will first describe the four tetrarcliies 
already mentioned, and then take the other divisions 
of tho country. 

1. HK.STIAKOTIS or HlS’IIAEOTIS (‘EflTTiaiWTtS, 
*ltTTtat<aris), inhabited by the Hesliaeotae (*E<rri- 
amrai), was the northern part of Thessaly, of which 
tho Peneius may bo described in general as its 
southern boundaiy. It occupied the passes of Olym¬ 
pus, and extended westward as far as Pindus. (Plin. 
iv. 1; Strab. ix. pp. 430,437, 438.) It wa.s the seat 
of the Perrhaebi (rie^^aigoi), a warlike and powerful 
tribe, who po-sses.sed in historical times seveial towns 
.strongly situated upon the mountains. They are 
mentioned by llomcr (//. ii, 749) as taking part 
in tho Trojan War, and were regarded as genuine 
Hellenes, being one of tho Amphictyonic states 
(Aeschin. de Fah. Leg. p. 122). The part of Hes- 
tiaeotis inhabited by them w’as frequently called 
Perrliaebia, but it never formed a scjiarate Thessalian 
province. 'I'he Perrhaebi are said at one time to 
have extended south of tho Peneius as far as the 
lake Boebeis, but to have been driven out of this dis¬ 
trict by the mythical race of the Lapithae. (Strab. 
ix. pp. 439, 440.) It ia probable that at an early 
period tho Perrhaebi occupied the whole of Hestiaeotis, 
but were subsequently driven out of tho plain and 
coiifined to the mountains by the Thessalian con¬ 
querors from Thesprotia. Strabo states that Hes¬ 
tiaeotis, was formerly, according to some authoritie.s, 
called Doris (ix. p. 437), and Herodotus relates that 
the Dorians once dwelt in this district at the foot of 
Mts. Ossa and Olympus (i. 56). It is said to have 
derived the name of Hestiaeotis from the di.strict of 
this name in Euboea, the inhabitants of which were 
transplanted to Tliessaly by the Perrhaebi (Strab. 
ix. p. 437); but this is an uncertified statement, pro¬ 
bably founded alone upon similarity of name. Homer 
mentions another ancient tribe in this part of Thessaly 
called the Aethices, who are placed by Strabo upoq 
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the Thessalian side of Pindus near the sources of 
the Peneius. Tliey are described as a barbarous 
tribe, living by plunder and robbery. (Horn. IL ii. 
744; Strab. vii. p. 327, ix. p. 434; Steph. B. 8. v. 
AidiKla,) The towns of Hesliaeotis were: Oxyneia, 
PiAUA, Aeqinium, Mkliboka, Phaloria, Eki- 
ciNiiJM, Pklinnaeum, Tricca, Oechalia, Si- 
LANA, Gompiii, Pheca or Phkcadum, Ithome, 
Limn aka, Piiacium, Phakstus, Phauoadon, 
Myi.ae, Malloba, Cyretiak, Eritium, 0lOO8- 
80N, Azorus, tbiLiCHK, PYTHiuM, Elonk subse¬ 
quently Lkimonk, Eudieru, Lapathus, Gon- 
NU8 or Gonni, Charax, Condylon, Piialanna, 
Ortiik, Atrax. 

2. PKLASdioTis (n<Aao- 7 iei>T<y), inhabited by the 
Pelas^^iotae (n^Aao^iolToi), extended S. of the Pe¬ 
neius, and along the western side of Pelion and 
Ohsa, including tire district called the Pelasgic plain. 
(Strab. ix. p. 443.) The name shows that this dis¬ 
trict was originally inhabited by Pelasgians; and its 
chief town was Larissa, a well known name of Pe- 
lasgic cities. The towns of Pelasgiotis were: 
Eeatea, Mopsium, Metropolis, Gyrton or Gyk- 
ToNA, Aroura, Larissa, Syourium, Crannon, 
Amyrus, Armenium, Pjikrae, Cynoscepiialak, 
SCOTIJSSA, Pai^kfmarus, 

3. Tiikssaliotis (©eo-o-aXiWTis), the central 
plain of Thessaly and the upper course of the river 
IVrioius, so called from its having been first occu¬ 
pied by the Thessalian conquerors from Epeiras. 
Its towns were: PKiUESiAK,PiiYLLU8, Metropolis, 
CiERiiJM, Euhydhium, Pharsalus, the most 
important in the district, Tiiktidium. 

4. PnTinoTis(*di^<s), inhabited by the Achaean 
Phthiotae (’Axa‘ol 4>d«wTai), under which name they 
are usually mentioned as members of the Amphic- 
tyonic league. This di.striot, according to Strabo, 
included tlio southern part of Thessaly, e.xtcnding 
from the Maliac gulf on the E. to Dolopia and 
Mount Pindus on the \V., and stretching as far N. 
as Pharsalus and the Thessalian plains. (Strab. ix. 
p. 430.) Phtliiotis derived its name from the Ho¬ 
meric l*hthia (^dlri, fl. i. 155, ii. 683), which ap¬ 
pears to have included in the heroic times not only 
Hellas and Dolopia, which is expressly called the 
furthest part of Phthia {IL ix, 484), but also the 
southern portion of the Thessalian plain, since it is 
probable that Phthia was also the ancient name of 
Pharsalus, (Leake, Noi'tfiem Greece^ vol. iv. p. 484, 
seq.) 'The cities of Phthiotis were: Amphanaeum 
(Scylax, p. 25), or Amphanae ('Afwpava/, Steph. B. 
8, V.), on the promontory Pyrrha and on the Paga- 
sacan gulf ; Tiiebak, Erktria, Phylack, Iton, 
Halus, Ptklkum, Antron, Lari.s,sa, Crkmaste, 
Prokrna, Pras, Nauthacium , Tiiaumaci, Me- 
LITAKA, CORONKIA, XyNIAE, LaMIA, PhALARA, 
Echinus. 

5. Maonesia (Mayyrjaia), inhabited by the 
Magnetes (Md7VT)T€s), w'as the long and narrow 
slip of country between Mts. Ossa and Pelion on 
the W. and the sea on the E., and extending 
from the mouth of the Peneius on the N. to the 
Pagasaean gulf on the S. The Magnetes were 
members of the Ainphictyonio league, and were 
settled in this district in the Homeric times. (/L 
ii. 756.) The Thessalian Magnetos are said to 
have founded the Asiatic cities of Magnesia on 
Mt. Sipylus and of Magnesia on the river Maeander. 
(Aristot. ap, Athen, iv. p. 173; Cemon, 29; Strab. 
xiv. p. 647). The towns of Magnesia were: Ckr- 
CINIUM, BoEBE, OLArUYRAK, AeSONLS, PA' 
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OASAB, loLcus, Demetrias, Nelia, Aphetae, 
Homolb or Homolium, Eijrymknab, Meli- 
voEA, Tjiaumacia, Casthanaka, Bhizus, 
Magnesia, Olizon, Mylae, Spalaethra, Co- 

RACAE, MeTHONE. 

6. Dolopia (AoAowlo), inhabited by the Dolopes 
(AdAoires), a mountainous district in the SVV. 
comer of Thessaly, lying between Mt. Tymphrestus, 
a branch of Pindus, on tlie one side, and Mt. Othrys 
on the other. Tlie Dolopes were, like the Magnetes, 
an ancient Hellenic people, and members of the Am- 
phictyonic league. They are mentioned by Homer 
(//. ix. 484) as included in Phthia, but were 
governed by a subordinate chieftain of their own. 
Though nominally belonging to 'J'hessaly,^ they seem 
practically to liave been independent: and their 
country was at a later period a constant subject of 
contention between the Aetolians and the kings of 
Macedonia. The only place in Dolopia of the 
slightest importance was Ctimenb. 

7. Oktaea (OiToua), inhabited by the Oetaei 
(OiraiOi), was the mountainous district around 
Mt. Oeta in the upper valley of the Spercheius, 
and to the E. of Dolopia. The Oetaeans appear 
to liavo been the collective name of the various 
predatory tribes, dwelling upon the northern de¬ 
clivities of Mt. Oeta, wdio are mentioned as plun¬ 
dering both the Malians on the east, and the Dorians 
on the south ( rime. iii. 92—97, viii. 3.) The 
most Jmjwtant of these tribes .were the Aenianes 
(Alviav€s), called Enienes (^Evirjyts) by Homer {11. 
ii. 749) and Herodotus (vii. 132), an ancient Hel¬ 
lenic Amphictyonic race. (Paus. x. 8. § 2 ; Har- 
I»crat. 8. V. ^A/KpiKTvovis.') They are said to have 
first occupied the Dotian plain in Pelasgiotis ; after¬ 
wards to have wandered to the bordei's of Epeirus, 
and finally to have settled in the ujiper valley of the 
Spercheius, where Hypata was their chief town. 
(Pint. Qmest Gr. 13. p. 294 ; Strab. i. p. 61, ix. 
p. 442.) Besides Hypata, which was the only 
place of imjjortunce in Oetaea, we find mention of 
Speuciiiab and Macra Come by Livy (xxxii. 13), 
and of Sosthenis {^.ooaOtyls), Hoinilae {"'O/xiKai), 
Cypaera (Kvirmpa) and Phalachthia (^oAox^/a) by 
Ptolemy (iii. 13. § 45.) 

8. Malis, the lower valley of the Sixsrcheius, 
described in a separate article. [Malis.] 
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THESSALIOTIS. [Thkssaua.] 

THESSALON rC A (@«<r<raAoWKt;; etrraXoviKfif 
Polyb. xxiii. 4; Scymn. Ch. 625; 0t(r(ra\ovu<tla^ 
Strab. vii. Epit. 3; Eth. &*<raa\oyuc8V5\ a large 
and important city, the capital of Roman Macedonia, 
situated at the head of the Thermaic gulf, in the 
district anciently called Mygdonia. 

1. Situation. —This is well described by Pliny 
(iv. 10) as “ medio flexu litoris [sinus Thermaici].” 
The gulf extends about 30 leagues in a NW. direc¬ 
tion from the group of the Thessalian islands, and 
then turns to the NE., forming a noble basin l»- 
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tween Ca-pei Vardar and Kardbumu. On the edge 
of this basin is the city, partly on the level shore 
and partly on the slope of a liill. in 40® 38' 47" N. 
lat., and 22° 57' 22" E. long. The present appear¬ 
ance of the city, as seen from the sea, is described 
by Leake, Holland, and other travellers as very iin- 
f)Osing. It rises in the form of a crescent up the 
declivity, and is surrounded by lofty whitened walls 
with towers at intervals. On the E. and W. sides of 
^ the city ravines ascend from the shore and convoi-ge 
towards the highest point, on which is the citadel 
called ‘Eirrairopytov, like that of Constantinople. (A 
\ iew of Thessalonica from the sea is given by Cou- 
sliiery). The port is still convenient for large ships, 
and the anchorage in front of the town is goo<l. 
Th(‘se circumstances in the situation of Thes.saIonica 
wore evidently favourable for commanding the trade 
of the Macedonian sea. Its relations to the inland 
districts were equally advantageous. With one of the 
two great levels of Macedonia, viz. the plain of the 
“ wide-flowing Axius " (Horn. 11. ii. 849), to the N. 
of the range of Olympus, it was immediately con¬ 
nected. With the other, viz. the plain of the Stry- 
)non and Lake Cercinitis, it communicated by a pass 
across the neck of the Chalcidic peninsula. Thus 
Tliessalonica became the chief station on the Roman 
VrA Eonatia, between the Hadriatic and the Hel¬ 
lespont. Its distance from Pella, as given by the 
Itineraries, is 27 miles, and from Amphipolis (with 
intermediate stations; see Act. Apost. xvii. 1) 67 
miles. It is still the chief centre of the trade of the 
district. It contains a population of 60,000, or 
70,000, and (though Adrianople may possibly be 
larger) it is the most important town of European 
'I’urkey, next after Constantinople. 

2. Name. —Two legendary names, which Thc.ssa- 
lonica is said to have borne in early times, are 
JCmatliia (Zonar. Hist. xii. 26) and Halia (Steph. 
li. 8, v.)f tlie latter probably having reference to the 
maritime position of the town. During the first 
])eriod of its authentic history, it was known under 
llie name of Theuma (0fpjaa, Aesch.; Herod., 

Thucyd.; Mai. Chrotiog. p. 190, ed. Bonn), 

derivetl, in common with the designation of the gulf 
(Thorinaicus Sinus), from the hot salt-springs, which 
' are found on various j>arts of this coast, and one 
of which especially is described by Pococko as being 
at a distance of 4 English miles from the modern 
city. (See Scylax, p. 278, ed. Gail.) Three stories 
are told of the origin of the name Thessalonica. The 
first (and by far tlie most probable) i.s given by 
Strabo (vii. Epit. 10), who says that Thenna was 
rebuilt by Cassander, and called after his wife 
'rhessalonica, the daughter of Philip: the second is 
found in Steph. B. (s. r.), who says that its new name 
was a memorial of a victory obtained by Philip over 
the Thessalians (see Const. Porphyrog. De Them. ii. 
p, 51, ed Bonn): the third is in the Etym. Magn. 
(8. V.), where it is stated that Pliilip himself gave the 
name in honour of his daughter. Whichever of 
these stories is true, the new name of Thessalonica, 
and the new eminence connected with the name, are 
distinctly associated with the Macedonian period, 
and not at all with the earlier passages of true 
Greek history. The name, thus given, became per¬ 
manent. Through the Roman and Byzantine pe¬ 
riods it remained unaltered. In the Middle Ages 
the Italians gave it the form of Salomchi or Saloniki, 
which is still frequent. In Latin chronicles we find 
Salonicia. In German poems of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury the name appears, with a Teutonic termination, 
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as SalneJc. The uneducated Greeks of the present 
day call the place 'httkoviicn^ the Turks Se.lanik. 

3. Political and Military History.— 
Thessalonica was a place of some importance, even 
while it bore its earlier name of Thkrma. Three 
passages of chief interest may be mentioned in thi.H 
period of its history. Xerxes rested here on his 
march, his land-forces being encamped on the plain 
between Therma and the Axius, and his ships cruis¬ 
ing about the Thermnic gulf; and it was the view 
from lienee of Olympus and Ossa which tempted 
[ him to explore the course of the Peneius. (Herod, 
vii. 128, seqq.) A short lime (b. c. 421) before 
the breaking out of the Peloponnesian War, Therma 
was occupied by the Athenians (Thucyd. i. 61); 
but two yeai-s later it was given up to Perdiccas 
(Id. ii. 29.) 'I'ho third mention of Therma is in 
Ao.schines {de FaU. Leg. p. 31, ed. Bekk ), where 
it is si»oken of as one of the places taken by Pau- 
sanias. 

The true history of Thessalonica begins, as 
we have implied above, with the decay of Greek 
nationality. The earliest author who mentions it 
under its new name is Polybius. It seems probable 
that it was rebuilt in the same year (n. c. 315) with 
Cassandreia, immediately after the fall of Pydna 
and the death of Olympias. [Cassandreia.] We 
are told by Strabo {1. c.) that Cassander incorjio- 
rated in his new city the population, not only of 
Thenna, but likewise of three smaller towns, viz. 
Aeneia and Cissus (which are supposed to have been 
on the eastern side of the gulf), and Chnlastra 
(which is said by Strabo {xn.Epit. 9) to liave been on 
the further side of the Axius, whence Tafel (p. xxii.) 
by some mistake infers that it lay between the Axius 
and Thenna). It does not appear that these earlier 
cities were absolutely destroyed; nor indeed is it 
certain that Therma lost its separate existence. 
Pliny (1. c.) seems to imply that a place bearing 
this name was near Thessalonica; but the text is 
probably coiTupt. 

As we approach the Roman jieriod, Thessalonica 
begins to be more and more mentioned. From Livy 
(xliv. 10) this city would apfiear to have been the 
great Macedonian naval station. It surrendered to 
the Romans after the battle of Pydna (Ib. xliv. 45), 
and was made the capital of the second of the four 
divi.sion8 of Macedonia (Ib. xlv. 29). Afterwards, 
when the whole of Macedonia was reduced to one pro¬ 
vince (Flor. ii. 14), Thessalonica was its most import¬ 
ant city, and virtually its metropolis, though not so 
called till a later period. [Macedonia.] Cicero,dur¬ 
ing his exile, found a refuge here in the quaestor’s 
house (pro Plane. 41); and on his journeys to and 
from his province of Cilicia he passed this way, and 
wrote here several of his extant letters. During the 
first Civil War Thcssalenica was the head-quarters 
of the Pompeian party and the senate. (Dion Cass, 
xli. 20.) During the second it took the side of 
Octavius and Antonins (Plut. Brut. 46; Appian, 
B. C, iv. 118), and reap^ the advantage of this 
course by being made a free city. (See Plin. 1. c.) 
It is possible that the word iXftfBtplatj with the 
head of Oclavia, on some of the coins of Thes- 
salonica, has reference to this circumstance (see 
Eckhel, ii. p. 79); and some writers see in the 
Vardar gate, mentioned below, a monument of the 
victoiy over Brutus and Cassius. 

Even before the close of the Republic Thes¬ 
salonica was a city of great importance, in con¬ 
sequence of its position on the line of communication 
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between Rome and the East. Cicero speaks of it as 
poaita in gremio imperii noatri. It increased in 
size and rose in importance with the consolidation of 
the Empire. Strabo in the first century, and Lucian 
in the second, speak in strong language of the 
amount of its population. The supreme magistrates 
(apparently six in number) who ruled in Thessa- 
lonica as a free city of the Empire were entitled 
voAirapxat, as we learn from the remarkable co- j 
incidence of St. Luke’s language (Act. Ap. xvii. 6) 
with an inscription on the Varddr gate. (Bbckh, 
1967. Bclley mentions another inscription con¬ 
taining tlie same term.) In Act. Ap. xvii. 5, the 
hi)po5 is mentioned which fonned part of the Cf»n- 
stitution of the city. Tafel thinks that it had a 
^ov\^ also. 

During the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, Thessalonica was the capital of the whole coun¬ 
try between the Adriatic and the Black Sea ; and 
even after the founding of Constantir.oplo it re¬ 
mained practically the metropolis of Greece, Mace¬ 
donia, and Illyricum. In the middle of the third 
century, as we learn from coins, it was made a 
Roman colonia ; perhaps with the view of strength¬ 
ening this position against the barbarian invasions, 
which now became threatening. Thessalonica was 
the great safeguard of the Empire during the first 
shock of the Gothic inroads. Constantine passed 
some time here after his victory over the Sarmatiaiis; 
and jHirhaps the second arch, which is mentioned 
below, was a commemoration of this victory : he is 
said also by Zosimus (ii. p. 86, ed. Bonn) to have 
constructed tlie port, by wliich we arc, no doubt, 
to understand that he repaired and improved it 
after a time of comparative neglect. Passing by 
the dreadful massacre by Theodosius (Gibbon’s 
Jimne, ch. xxvii.), we come to the Sclavonic wars, 
of which the Gotliio wars were only the prelude, 
and the brunt of which was successfully borne by 
Thessalonica from the middle of the sixth century 
to the latter part of the eighth. The history of 
these six Sclavonic wars, and their relation to Thes¬ 
salonica, lias been elaborated with great care by | 
Tafel. 

In the course of the Middle Ages Thessalonica was 
three times taken ; and its history during this period 
is thus conveniently divided into three stages. On 
Sunday, July 29th, 904, the Saracen fleet appeareil 
before the city, which was stormed after a few days’ 
fighting. The slaugliter of the citizens was dread¬ 
ful, and vast numbers were sold in the various 
slave-markets of the Levant. The story of the.'^e 
events is told by Jo. Cameniatu, who was crozier- 
bearer to the archbishop of Tlie8.salonica. From his 
narrative it has been inferred that the population of 
the city at tins time must liave been 220,000. (I)e 
Excidio Thtsaalonicenaij in the volume entitled 
Theophanea Continnatua of tlie Bonn ed. of the Byz. 
writers, 1838.) The next great catastrophe of 
Thessaiouictt was caused by a different enemy, the 
Normans of Sicily. The fleet of Tancred sailed 
round the Morea to the Thermaic gulf, while an army 
inarched by the Via Egnatia from Dyrrhachium. 
Thessalonica was taken on Aug. 15th, 1185, and the 
Greeks were barbarously treated by tlie Latins. Tlieir 
cruelties are described by Nicetas Choniates (deAn^- 
drm. Comneno, p^ 388, ed. Bonn, 1835). The 
celebrated Eustathius was archbishop of Thessalonica 
at this time; and he wrote an account of this capture 
of the city, which was first published by Tafel (TU- 
Ringen, 1832), and is now printed in the Bono ed. 
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of the Byz. writers. (I)e Theaaalonica a LatinU 
capta^ in the same vol. with Leo Grammatiems, 
1842.) Soon after this period follows the curious 
history of western feudalism in Thessalonica under 
Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, and his successors, 
during the first half of the 13th century. The 
city was again under Latin dominion (having been 
sold by the Greek emperor to the Venetians) when 
it was finally taken by the Turks under Amuruth 
IL, in 1430. Tliis event also is described by a 
writer in the Bonn Byzantine series (Joannes Ana- 
gnostes, de Theasalonicensi Excidio Nairi'atio, in the 
same volume with Phranzes and Canunus, 1838). 

For the medieval history of Tliessalonica see Mr. 
Finlay’s works, Medieval Greece (1851), pp. 70, 71, 
135—147; Byzantine and Greek Empirea^ vol. i. 
(18.53), pp. 31.5—332, vol. ii. (1854), pp. 182, 264 
—266, 607. For its mo<iern condition we must 
refer to the travellers, especially Beaujour, Cou- 
Bin(*ry, Holland, and Leake. 

4. Ecci.KsiASTioAn History. — The annals of 
Thessahmica are so closely connected with religion, 
that it is desirable to review them in this as|)eet. 
After Alexander’s death the Jews spread rapidly in 
all the large cities of the provinces wliich had 
formed liis empire. Hence there is no doubt that 
in tlie first century of the Christian era they were 
settled in considerable numbers at Thes.salonica: in¬ 
deed this circumstance contributed to the first esta- 
blUhineiit of Christianity there by St. Paid (Act. 
Ap. xvii. 1). It seems probable that a large com¬ 
munity of Jews has l>een found in this city ever 
since. They are mentioned in tlie seventh century 
during the Sclavonic wars; and again in tlie twelfth 
by Knstathius and Benjamin of Tndela. The 
eients of the fifteenth centiiiy had the effect of 
bringing a large number of Spanish Jews to Thes¬ 
salonica. Paul Lucas says tliut in his day there 
were 30,000 pf this nation here, witli 22 svna- 
gogues. More recent authorities vary between 
10,000 and 20,000. The present Jewish quarter 
is in the south-east part of tlie town. 

Christianity, once established in Thessalonica, 
spread from it in various directions, in consequence 
of the mercantile relations of the city. (1 'J'/iesa. 
i. 8.) During the succeeding centuries this city 
was the bulwark, not simply of the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire, but of Oriental Christendom,—and was largely 
instrumciital in the conversion of the Sclavonians 
and Bulgarians. Thus it received the designation 
of “ The Orthodox City.” It is true that the 
legends of Demetrius, its patron saint (a martyr of 
the early part of the fourth century), disfigure the 
Christian histoiy of Thessalonica; in every siege 
success or failure seems to have been attributed to 
the granting or withholding of his favour: but still 
this seo has a distinguished place in the annals of 
the Church. Theodosius was baptized by its bishop; 

I even bis massacre, in consequence of the stern 
severity of Ambrose, is chiefly connected in our 
! minds with ecclesiastical associations. The see of 
Thessalonica became almost a patriarchate after 
this time; and the withdrawal of the provinces sub¬ 
ject to its jurisdiction from connection with the see 
of Rome, in the reign of Leo Isauricus, became one 
of the principal causes of the separation oi East and 
West. Cameniata, the native historian of the cala¬ 
mity of 904, was, as we have seen, an ecclesiastic. 
Eusiathius, who was archbishop in 1185, was, be¬ 
yond dispute, tlie most learned man of his age, and 
the author of an invaluable commentary on the Iliad 
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and Odyssey, and of theological works, which have 
been recently published by Tafel. A list of the 
Latin archbishops of Thessaloiiica from 1205 to 
1418, when a Koinan hierarchy was established along 
with Western feudalism, is given by Le Quien 
{Oriem Christianxts, lii. 1089). Even to the last 
we find this city connected with questions of reli¬ 
gious interest. Symeon of Thessalonica, who is a 
chief authority in the modern Greek Church on 
ritual subjects, died a few months before the fatal 
siege of 1430; and Theodore Gaza, who went to 
Italy soon after this siege, and, as a Latin ecclesiastic, 
became the translator of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
and Hippocrates, was a native of the city of Deme¬ 
trius and Eustathius. 

5. Kkmains of Antiquitv. — The two monu¬ 
ments of greatest interest at Thessalonica are two 
arches connected with the line of the Via Egnutia. 
The course of this Homan road is undoubtedly pre¬ 
served in the long street which intersects the city 
from east to west. At its western extremity is the 
Vardar gate, which is nearly in the line of the inodern 
Avail, and which Inis received its present name from 
the circumstance of its leading to the river Vardar 
or Axius. This is the Homan arch believed by 
Hcaujour, Holland, and others to have been erected 
by the f)eople of Thessalonica in honour of Octavius 
and Antonins, and in meinoiy of the battle of 
riiilippi. The arch is constructed of large blocks 
of marble, and is about 12 feet wide and 18 feet high; 
but a considerable portion of it is buried deep below’ 
the surface of the ground. On the outside face are 
two bas-reliefs of a Homan wearing the toga and 
standing before a horse. On this arch is the above- 
mentioned inscription containing the names of the 
politarchs of the city. Leake thinks from the stylo 
of the sculpture, and Tafel from the occurrence of the 
name Flavius in llio inscription, that a later date 
ought to be assigned to the arch. (A drawing of it 
is given by Cousinery). The other arch is near the 
eastern (said iu Claike’s Travids^ iv. p. 359, by 
mistake, to be near tl.e western) extremity of the 
main street. (A drawing of this arch also is given 
by Cousine'ry and an imaginary restoration by Ho- 
cocke.) It is built of biick and faced with marble, 
and formerly consisted of tlirce archways. The 
sculptured camels give an oriental as]»ect to the 
monument; and it is generally supposed to com¬ 
memorate the viciory of Constantine over Licinius 
or over the Sarrnatians. 

Near the line of the main street, between the two 
above-mentioned arches are four Corinthian columns 
supporting an architrave, above which are Carya¬ 
tides. This monument is now part of the house of 
a Jew; and, from a notion that the figures were 
petrified by magic, it is called by the Spanish Jew’s 
Laa IncantadoB. The Turks call it Surtth-MaUdi. 
(A view will be found in Cousindry,and a more correct 
one, with architectural details, in Stuart and Kevett’s 
Athen. Antiq. vol. iii. ch. 9. p. 53). This colonnade 
is supposed by some to have been part of the Pro- 
pylaea of the Hippodrome, the position of which is 
believed by Beaujour and Clarke to have been in 
the south-eastern part of the town, between the sea 
and a building called the Rotunda, now a mosque, 
previously the church Eaki-Metropolis but for¬ 
merly a temple, and in construction similar to tlie 
Pantheon at Rome. (Pococke has a ground plan 
of this building.) Another mosque in Thessa¬ 
lonica, called Eski-Djumd, is said by Beaujour to 
have been a temple consecrated to Venus Tbermaea. 
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The city walls are of brick, and of Greek construc¬ 
tion, resting on a much older foundation, which 
consists of hewn stones of immense thickne.>8. 
Everywhere are broken columns and fragments of 
sculpture. Many remains were taken in 1430 to 
Constantinople. One of the towers in the city wall 
is called the Tower of the Statue, because it contains 
a colossal figure of Thessalonica, with the rejire- 
sentation of a ship at its feet. The castle is partly 
Greek and partly Venetian. Some columns of verd 
antique, supposed to be relics of a temple of Hercules, 
are to be noticed there, and also a shattered tri¬ 
umphal arch, erected (as an inscription proves) in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, in honour of Antoninus 
Pius and his daughter h'austina. 

In harmony with what has been noticed of its 
history, Thessalonica has many remains of eccle¬ 
siastical antiquity. Leake says that in this rcsjiect 
it 8urpa.sses any other city in Greece. The church 
of greatest interest (now a mosque) is that of St. 
Sophia, built, accordiiig to tradition, like the church 
of the same name at Constantinople, in the reign of 
Justinian, and after the designs of the architect 
Anthemius. This church is often mentioned in the 
records of the Middle Ages, as in the letters of Pope 
Innocent 111. and in the account of the Norman 
siege. It remains very entire, and is fully described 
by Beaujour and Leake. Tlie church of St. De¬ 
metrius (apparently tlie third on the same site, and 
now also a mosque) is a structure of still greater size 
ami beauty. Tafel believes that it was erected about 
the end of the seventh century ; but Leake con¬ 
jectures, from its architectural features, that it was 
built by the Latins in the thirteenth. Tafel has 
collected with much diligence the notices of a great 
number of churches which have existed in Thessa¬ 
lonica. Da])]x>r says, that in his day the Greeks 
had the use of thiity churches. Walpole (in Clarke’s 
Travids, iv. p. 349) gives the number as sixteen. 
All travellers have noticed tw’o ancient pulpits,con¬ 
sisting of “single blocks of variegated marble, with 
small steps cut in them,” which are among the niost 
interesting ecclesiastical lemains of Thessalonica. 

6. At'TjioniTiEs. — The travellers whq have 
desciihed The.ssulonica are nimierous. The most 
important are Paul Lucas, Sicotid Voi/aye, 1705 ; 
Pucockc, Jfesrriptlon of the Easts 1743—1745 ; 
Beaujour, Tableau du Commence de la Grece, trans¬ 
lated into English, 1800 ; Clarke, Travels in Ku' 
rope, tjc. 1810—1823 ; Holland, 'Travels in the, 
Ionian Isles ifc*., 1815; Cousiticry, Voyage dans la 
Macedoine,, 1831; Leake, Northern Greece, 1835 ; 
Zachariii, Reise, in den Orient, 1840; Grisebach, 
Reise durch Rumelien, 1841; Bowen, Mount Aihos, 
Thessaly, and Epiims, 1852. 

In the Mhnoires de VAcademie des Inscrip¬ 
tions, tom. xxxviii. Sect. hist. pp. 121—146, is 
an essay on the subject of Thessalonica by the 
Abbe Belley; but the mast elaborate work on 
the subject is that by Tafel, the first part of ivhich 
was published at Tubingen in 1835. 'i'his w'as 
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afterwards reprinted os “ Prolegomena ” to the Dia- 
sertatio de T^aalonica ejusque Ayro Geofp'aphicay 
Berlin, 1839. With this should be compared Iiis 
work on the Via Egnatia. To these authorities we 
ought to add the introduction to some of the com¬ 
mentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
—especially those of Koch (Berlin 1849) and Lline- 
mann (Gottingen, 1850). [J. S. H.J 

THE'STIA. [TjtKSTiEXSEa.] 

THESTIENSES (0«rri€?f, Pol. v. 7), are usually 
called the inhabitants of a town Thestia in Aetolia. 
But no town of this name is mentioned by the 
ancient writers, and it is not improbable that the 
town itself was called ©eaTuts. The name occurs 
only in Polybius, and the exact site of the place is 
unknown. Wo only learn, from the narrative of 
Polybius, that it was situate<l in the Northern part 
of the upper plain of Aetolia. Tlie name is per¬ 
haps connected with Thestius, one of the old Aeto- 
lian heroes. 

THETPDIUM Strab. ix. p. 431 ; 

I Polyb. xviii. 3, 4; Q*rlSfioif^ Eurip. Androin. 20; 

Steph. B. s. v.: Eth. ©^rtSeiis), a place 
in Thessaly, close to Pharsalus, where Flumininus 
encamped at the end of the second march from 
Pherae towards Scotussa, before the battle of Cyno- 
Bcephalae. It derived its name from Thetis, the 
mother of Achilles, the national hero of thoAchtusan 
Phthiotae. Leake places it at or near Mugula^ on 
the opposite bank of the Enipeus. {Northei'n 
Greece^ vol. iv. pp. 472, 473.) 

TIIEUDO'RIA, one of the chief towns of the 
Athaman'w in Epeirus, is identified by Leake with 
the modern Thodlwriana, a village situated near 
Mount Tzumcrka in a pass which leads from the 
Achelous to the Arachthus. (Liv. xxxviii. 1 ; 
Leake, Northern Gi'eece, vol. iv. p. 212.) 

THEUMA, a town of The.ssaly, near the frontiers 
of Dolopia. (Liv. xxxii. 13.) 

THEUPROSOPON. [Phoenicia, p. 606,«.] 
THEVESTE (©toviarij, Plol, iv. 3. § 30), an im¬ 
portant town of Nurnidia, but which is only mentioned 
in the later writers. It was a Roman colony (Gruter, 
Inscr. p. 600; Itin.Ant, p. 27), and the place where 
many roads running in a SE. direction into the Roman 
province of Africa, had their commencement. (Cf. 
Jtin, Ant. pp. 33, 46, 47, 53, 54.) It is the town of 
Tebessay recently discovered by General Negrier, con¬ 
siderable ruins of which still exi.st, especially the 
ancient walls, tlie circumference of which indicate.s 
a town capable of containing 40,000 inhabitants. 
(See Letronne, in Jiev. Archeol. iv. p. 360, sqq.; 
Hur VArede Triomphe de Teveste, </«., Pari.s, 1847; 
Jalin’s Jahrhnchery lii. p. 409.) [T. H. D.] 

THIA. [Thera.] 

THIANNICE (^0iavpiicf}, Arrian, Per. P. Eux 
p. 7), or THIANl’lTCE (JdiapiriKy, Anon. Per. P. 
Eux. p. 14), a district of Asia in the Pontus Euxinus, 
which was separated from Colchis by the river Ophis. 
Its name probably should be Sannice, as the Sanni, 
or Tzani, w’ere a well-known people in this region. 
(Cf. Mannert, iv. p. 378, vi. pt. 2. p. 421; Gail, ad 
Arrian, p. 95.) [T. H. D.] 

THIAR, a town of the Contestani in Hispania 
Tarracononsis, between Carthago Nova, and llici (/tin. 
Ant. p. 401). Variously identified with San Gines 
and Orihuelay near which latter place are many ruins. 
(Flore*» Esp. Sagr. v. p. 30, vii. p. 124.) [T. H. D.j 
THIBA (0i6a: Eth. ©ttfioj), a district in Pontus, 
so called from an Amazon slain there by Hercules. I 
The inhabitants were said to be so^erers, whose j 
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I breath was poisonous, and* who would not perish if 
thrown into the water, but w’ould float on tho 
surface. (Eustnth. ad Dionys. Per. 828; Steph. B. 
8. V. Qi€ats; Pint Symp. v. 7. § 1; Pliylarch, ap. 
PUn. vii. 2. s. 2.) 

THILSAPHATA (Amm. Marc. xxv. 8), a foiti- 
fled town in the south of Mesopotamia, probably the 
pi'e.sent Tel el Ilavay between Mosul and the Sinjary 
in the neighbourhood of the Tigris. [V.] 

THILUTHA, an impregnable fortress on an 
island in the Euphrates, near Anatho, which defied 
the arms of Julian (Amm. Marc. xxiv. 2). Zosi- 
mus (iii. 15) spe^s of this island, and of tho 
impregnable fortress (<l>povpioy 6xvp<hraTOp) situ¬ 
ated upon it, but without mentioning its name. It 
i.s described by Ihidorus Charax (Mans. Parth. 
§ 1, ed. C. Muller) as an island in the Euphrate.s, 
containing a treasury of the Parthians, and distant 
two schoeni from Anatho. The old editions read 
’OAa^ous; but the MSS. have ‘OAaSooy, which 
Miiller has changed into 0tAa€oo?, and there can 
be little doubt of the propriety of this correction. 
It corresponds to the island called Tilbus by 
Chesney (vol. i. p. 57), and in his map Telbes or 
AnatelheSy containing ruin.s of very ancient build¬ 
ings. (See Miiller, ad laid. Char. 1. c.) 

THINAE (&lvaiy or Stvai, Ptol. vii. 3. § 6, viii. 
27. § 12), or THINA (&ivay Arrian, Per. M. Erijthr. 
p. 36), a capital city of tlio Sinae, who carried on 
here a large commerce in silk and woollen stuffs. It 
appears to have been an ancient tradition that the 
city was surrounded witl) brazen walls ; but Ptolemy 
remarks that these did not exist there, nor anything 
else worthy of remark. Tho ancient writers difi'er 
very considerably as to its situation. According to 
tho most probable accounts it was either Nankin, or 
rather perliaps Thsin, Tin, or 7em, in tho province 
Schensi, wliore, according to the accounts of tho 
Chinese them.selves, the first kingdom of i'm, or 
Chinny was founded. (Cf. Ritter, Krdkundey ii. 
p. 199.) [T. H. I).] 

THINO'DES (rb Oipwbes bpos, i. e. the Stmd /Jill, 
Ptoh iv. 5. § 18), a mountain of Egypt, belonging 
to tho Libyan chain, on the S. borders of Mar- 
marica. [T. II. D.j 

THIUMIDA, a place in Nurnidia, tho situation of 
which is totally unknown. (Sail. Jug. 12.) [T. II. D.J 

THIS. [AnvDus.J 

THISBE (BiaSp, Horn., Pans., Steph. B. s. r.; 
&l(T§ai, Strab., Xen.: Eth. 0io'€aios)y a town of 
Boeotia, described by Strabo as s-ituated at a short 
distance from the sea, under the southern side of 
Helicon, bordering upon the confines of Thespiae 
and Curoneia. (Strab. ix. p. 411.) Thisbe is men¬ 
tioned by Homer, who says that it abounds in wild 
pigeons (iroXvrp^puvd re 0i(r€riVy Jl. ii. 502); and 
both Strabo and Stephanas B. remark that this epi¬ 
thet was given to the city from the abundance of 
wild pigeons at the harbour of Tbisbe. Xenophon 
remarks that Cleombrotus marched through the 
territory of Thisbe on his way to Creusi.s before the 
battle of Leuctra. (Uell. vi. 4. § 3.) The ordy 
public building at Thisbe mentioned by Pausanias 
(ix. 32. § 3) WES a temple of Hercules, to whom a 
festival was celebrated. The same writer adds that 
between tho mountain on the sea-side and tho moun¬ 
tain at the foot of which the town stood, there is a plain 
which would be inundated by the water flowing into 
it, were it not for a mole or causeway constructed 
through the middle, by means of which the water is 
diverted every year into the part of the plain lying 
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on one side of the causeway, while that on the other 
is cultivated. The ruins of Thit>be are found at 
Kakosia. “ The position is between two great sum¬ 
mits of the inoiMitain, now called Karammghi and 
■Paleomnd^ which rise majestically above tho vale, 
clothed with trees, in the upper part, and covered 
with snow at the top. The modern village lies in a 
little hollow surrounded on all sides by low dills 
connected with the last falls of the mountain. The 
walls of Thisbe were about a mile in circuit, follow¬ 
ing the crest of the cliffs wliich surround the village; 
they are chiefly preser^’ed on the side towards 
Di^reiid and tlie south-east. The masonry is for 
the most part of the fourth order, or faced with 
equal layers of large, oblpng, quadrangular stones on 
the outside, the interior as usual being filled w’ith 
loose rubble. On the principal height which lies 
towards the mountain, and which is an entire mass 
of rock, appear some reparations of a later date than 
the rest of the walls, and there are many Hellenic 
foundations on the face of tliis rock towards the 
village. In the cliffs outside the walls, to the north¬ 
west and south, there are many sepiilcliral excava¬ 
tions.’' (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 506.) 
Leake ob.served the mole or causeway which Pau.sa- 
nius describes, and which serves for a road across the 
rnarsli to the port. Tlie same writer remarks that, 
as the plain of Thisbe is completely surrounded by 
heights, there is no issue for the river which rises in 
the Ascraea and here terminates. The river crosses 
the causeway into the marsh by two openings, the 
closing of which in the winter or spring would at 
any time cause the upper part of the plain to be in¬ 
undated, and leave the lower fit for cultivation i\\ 
the summer; but as the river is now allowed to flow 
constantly through them, the western side is always 
in a state of marsh, and the ground has become 
much higher on the eastern side.” 

The port of Thisbe is now called Vatliij. The 
shore is very rocky, and abounds in wild pigeons, as 
Strabo and Stephan us have observed; but there is 
also a considerable number at Kakusia iUelf. The 
Roman poets also allude to the jiigeon.s of Thisbe. 
lienee Ovid xi. 300) speaks of the “ This- 

baeae coluinbae,” and Statius {7’lieh. vii. 261) de¬ 
scribes Thislw us Dionaei.s avibus circunisoiia.” 
Thisbe is mentioned both by Tliny (iv. 7. s. 12) and 
rtolemy (iii. 15. § 20). 

THISOA. [Tiieisoa.] 

THIUS. [Megaixipolis.] 

TIIMUIS (Oytcoi/fy, IlerfHl. ii. 168; Aristides, 
Aegypt. vol. iii. p. 610; Ptol. iv. 5. § 51), the 
modern Tmai, was a town in Low'er Aegypt, situ¬ 
ated upon a canal E. of the Nile, between its Tanite 
and I^endesian branches. It was the capital of tlie 
Thmuite Nome, in wliich the Calasiriau division of 
the Aegyptian aniiy possessed lands. At the time 
of Her^otus’s visit to the Delta the Thmuito Nome 
had been incorporated with the Mendesian. Their 
incorporation was doubtless owing, partly to the 
superior size of the latter, and partly to their having 
a common object of worship in the goat Mendes 
(Pan), of whom Thmu was in the old Aegyptian 
language (Uicronym.tn Isaiam, xlvi. l)the appella¬ 
tion. In the reigns of Valentiniaii and Theodosius 
the Great (a.d. 375, foil.) Thinuis was a town of 
some consequence, governed by its own magistrates, 
and exempt from the jurisdiction of the Alexandrian 
prefect (Amm. Marc. xxii. 16. § 6). It was also 
an episcopal see, and one of its bishops, Eerapion, is 
mentioned by Hcracleanus. (ap. Pltotiuni, p. 65, ed. 
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Bokker.) Remains of the ancient city are supposed 
to exist at Tel-etmai or 'Tmai, SW. of MansoorcUi. 
A monolithal shrine and many sarcophagi of granite 
have been found there, and a factitious mound at 
the village of Temay, raised above tlie level of the 
inundation, is probably an Aegyptian work. (Cham- 
pollion, Egypte sous les Pharaons, vol. ii. p. 114.) 
That dykes were essential to the preservation of the 
city appears from the description of it by Aristides 
(/. c.), who represents Thmuis as standing upon and 
surrounded by flat and marshy grounds. [W.B.D.] 
THOAE. [Eciiinades] 

THOANA. [Thana] 

THO'ARIS or THOA'RIUS (Qdapis or Bodpios), 
a small coast river in I’ontus Polemoniaiius (Arrian, 
Peripl. P. K. p. 16; Anon. Peripl. P. E. p. 11), is 
now called Gheureh, Innuk, or perhaps more cor¬ 
rectly 'rhurch Irniak. (Hamilton, Researches, i. p. 
279.) [L. S.] 

THO'CNIA (0twx»/la, ©coKvcia: J^tA. ©wKveus), a 
town of Arcadia in the district Parrhasia, situated 
upon a height on the river Aminius, which flows into 
the Helisson, a tributary of the Alpheiu.s. 'I'he town 
was said to have been founded by Thoenus, the son 
of Lycaon, and wa.s deserted in the time of Pau- 
sanias, as its inhabitants had been removed to Ale- 
galopoli.s. It is placed by Leake in the position of 
Vronwsela. (Pans. viii. 3. § 2, 27. § 4, 29. § 5; 
Steph. B. s. r.; Leake. Moi'ea, vol. ii. p. 293.) 
THOM N A. [Tamna.] 

1'JIONITIS LACUS. [Thospitis.] 

THORAE. [Attica, p. 331, a.] > 

THO'RICUS (©opiadr: Kth, &oplKios: Thcrik6\ 
a town of Attica on the SE. coast, and abotit 7 or 8 
miles N. of the promontory of Sunium, was origi¬ 
nally one of the twelve cities into which Attica is 
said to have been divided before the time of Theseus, 
and was afterwards u demus belonging to the tribe 
Acamantis. (Strab. ix. p. 397.) It continued to 
be a place of importance during tlie flourishing 
perifxl of Athenian history, as its existing remains 
prove, and was lienee fortified by the Athenians in the 
24th year of the Peloponnesian War. (Xen. Hell. i. 
2. § 1.) It was distant GO stadia from Anaphlystus 
upon the western coast. (Xen. de VecL 4. § 43.) 
Thoricus is celebrated in mytiiology as the residence 
of Oeplialus, whom Eos or Aurora carried off to 
dwell W’ith the god.'^. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 7; Kurip. 
Hippol. 4.55 ) It lias been conjectured by Words¬ 
worth, with much probability, that the idea of Tho¬ 
ricus was associated in the Athenian mind with such 
a translation to the gods, and that the “ Thoriciau 
stone ” (&oplKtos nfrpos) mentioned by Sophooles 
(Oed. Col. 1595), respecting which there lias been so 
much doubt, probably has reference to such a migra¬ 
tion, as the poet is describing a similar translation 
of Oedipus. 

The fortifications of Thoricus surrounded a small 
plain, which terminates in the harbour of the city, 
now called Porto Mandri. The ruins of the walls 
may be traced following the crest of the hills on the 
noithern and southern sides of the plain, and cross¬ 
ing it on the west. Tlie acrojxiliH seems to liave 
stood ujion a height rising above the sheltered creek, 
of Vrango Limiona, which is separate<i only by a 
cajie from Poi'to Mandri. Below this height, on 
the nortliern side, are the ruins of a theatre, of a 
si’ngular form, being an irregular curve, with one of 
tlie sides longer than the other. In the plain, to the 
westward, are the remains of a quadrangular colon¬ 
nade, with Doric columns. (Leake, Demi of Attica, 

4 F 4 
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p. 68, seq. 2iid ed.; Wordsworth, AOmts and Atticay 
p. 208, seq.) 

THORNAX (&6pva^'). 1, A mountain near tlie 

city of Hermione in Argolis, between which and Mt, 
Pron the road ran from Hermione to Halice. It 
was subsequently c-alled Coccygium, because Zeu.s 
was said to have been here transformed into a cuckoo; 
and on its summit was a temple of Zeus Coccygius. 
(Paus. ii. 36. §§ 1, 2; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 
288; Curtius, I^loponnesos, vol. ii. p. 463.) 

2. A mountain in Laconia, on the road from 
Sparta to Selhisia, upm which stood a colossal sta¬ 
tue of Apollo Pythaeus. (Herod, i. 69; Paus. iii. 10. 
§ 8; Steph. B. 8. v. ; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 534, 
Peloponnesiaca, pp. 348, 352; Boblaye, Rech, p. 75; 
IvosM, Pelopimnes, p. 190; Curtius, Peloponnesos, 
vol. ii. pp. 237, 259.) 

TIIO'SPIA (OaoTTrla, Ptol. v. 13. § 19, viii. 19. 
§ 12), the capital of the district Thospitis. [T. H.D.] 

THOSPriTS (0w(r7r?Tis, Ptol. v. 13. § 18), a 
district of Armenia Major. It lay at the northern 
side of the Lacus Thosi'ITKS {rj &co(nT7Tis Xipvriy 
Ptol. *6. § 7), through which the Tigris flowed (Plin. 
vi. 27. 8. 31). It is perhaps the same lake called 
Thonitis or Thopitis by Strabo (0w*'tTis or OcwiriTts, 
xi. p. 529), and Priscian (Lacus Thonitidis, Pei'icg^ 
913), the water of which is described by Strabo its 
nitrous and undrinkable. It is probably the modern 
WaUy in the district of Tosp^ and hence called by 
the Armenians Dzoxo Tospai [T. H. D.] 

THRA'CIA (0p}i«v, Horn.; 0priiKlrj, Henxl. i. 
168, or QpiitKTi, iv. 99; Attic, ©p<^<cT 7 ; Elh. 0pffi{, 
Horn.; 0pi]'iiy Hero<l. viii. 116; Attic, 0p^^; Trng. 
0pp{: Thrax, Threx, the latter form being chiefly, 
if not e.xclusively, employed of gladiators), a country 
at the south-eastern extremity of Kurope, and sepa¬ 
rated from Asia only by the Pro]:M)ntis and its two 
narrow channels, the Bosporus and the Helle.spont. 

I. Name. — Besides its ordinary name, the coun¬ 
try had, according to Steph. B. (s. v.), two older ap¬ 
pellations, U^pKTj and 'Apia; and (lellius (xiv. 6) 
mentions Sithon as another. Respecting tlie origin 
of these names, various conjectures havu been made 
both in ancient and in modern times; but as none of 
them, with tlie exception to bo presently mentioned, 
are of much value, it is not worth while to devote 
any space to their considerutivm, * The exception 
nllud^ to is the etymology adopted by Col. Mure 
{Uist. of Lang, and Lit. of Anc. Greece ^ i. p. 153, 
note), which is far more probable and satisfac¬ 
tory than any other that the present writer has seen, 
and which derives the name Thrace from the adjec¬ 
tive TpaxtiOy “ rugged,” by the common transft*r of 
the aspirate. Thus the name would indicate the geo¬ 
graphical character of the various districts to wliich 
it is given; for, as we shall see, it was by no incan.s 
confined to the country which is the special subject 
of the present notice. 

II. Kxtknt. —- In the earliest times, the region 
called Thrace had no definite boundarie,s, but was 
often regarded as comprising all that part of Europe 
which lies to the north of Gi-eece. Macedonia, in 
the south, is spoken of by Hecataens as belonging to 
it (cf. Mel. ii. 2, sub fin., where the Clialcidic pen¬ 
insula is described under the title of Thrace); and 

* Those who arc curious about such matters may 
consult Steph. B. a. v. ; Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 322, 
323; Sickler, JJandb. i. § 480; Berkel ad Steph. B. 
p. 400; Tzschucke, ad Mel. ii. 2. p. 62; Kenrick, 
PhiloL Mv8. i. p. 618. 
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Scytliia, in the north, is included in it by Steph. B. 
(s. V. ^Kvdai: cf. Ainm. xxvii. 4. § 3). This explains 
the fable reported by Andron (Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 
894), to the elfectthat Oceanus had four daughters, 
Asia, Libya, Europa, and Thracia; thus elevating 
the last-named country to the rank of one of the four 
quarters of the known—or rather unknown—world. 
But as the Greeks extended their geographical know¬ 
ledge, the designation 'I’lirace became more restricted 
in its application, and at length was generally given 
to that part of Europe which is included within the 
following boundaries: the Ister on the N. (Strab. ii. 
p. 129; Plin. iv. 18; Mel. ii. 2); the Euxine and 
the Bosporus on the E.; the Propontis, the Helles¬ 
pont, the Aegean, and the northern part of Mace¬ 
donia, on the S.; the Strymon, or sub8e(juently, i. c, 
in the time of Philip 11. and his son Alexander tlio 
Great, the Nestus (Strab vii. pp. 323, 330; Ptol. 
iii. 11), and the countries occupied by the Illyrians, 
on the VV., where, however, the boundary was never 
very settled or accurately known. (Plin. and iMel. 
ll. cc.) These were the limitc of Thrace until the 
Romans subdued the country, when, in the reign of 
Augustus, it was divided into two parts, separated 
by the Haemiis; the portion to the south of that 
mountain chain retaining the name of Tlirace, while 
the part between the Ister and the Haemus received 
the appellation of Mocsia, and was constituted a Ro¬ 
man province. [Moksia, Vol. II. p. 367.] But even 
after this period both countries were sometimes in¬ 
cluded under the old name, which the Latin poets 
frequently used in its earliest and widest extent of 
inoHning. (Cf. Heyne, ad Vh'g. Aen. xi. 659; Bnr- 
man, ad Val. Place, iv. 280; Munckcr, ad Hygin. 
Pah. 138; Tzschucke, ad MeL ii. 2. p, 63.) As 
the little that is known about Moesia is stated in 
the article above referred to, the present will, as far 
as possible, be confined to Thrace proper, or south of 
the Haemus, corresponding pretty nearly to tlio 
modern Ronmeliay which, however, extends some¬ 
what more to the west than ancient Thrace. 

III. Physical Geography, Climate, Pro- 
)UCTiONs, &c. — l\Iany circumstances might have 
led ns to expect that the ancients would have tiaiis- 
mitted to us full information respecting Thrace: its 
proximity to Greece; the numerous Greek colonies 
established in it; the fact that it was traversed by 
the highroad between Europe and Asia; and tliat 
the capital of the Eastern Empire was situated in 
it,—all these things seem calculated to attract atten¬ 
tion to the country in an unusual degree, and to in¬ 
duce authors of various kinds to employ their jkmjs 
in recording its natural and political liistory. Vet 
the latest and most profound historian of Greece i.s 
compelled to admit that, apart from two main roads, 

“ scarcely anything whatever is known of [the inte¬ 
rior of] the country.” (Grote, vol. xii. p.34, note. For 
this various reasons may be assigned; but the prin¬ 
cipal one is the barbarous character, in all ages, of 
the occupants of the land, which has, at least until 
very recently, precluded the possibility of its explo¬ 
ration by peaceful travellers.* Those who li&ve 

Even one of the latest travellers there, M. Vi- 
que.snel, commissioned by tJie French governinent, 
and countenanced by the Turkish authorities, found 
it impossible to induce his guides to conduct liini 
to a certain district which he wished to visit, al¬ 
though he ofifered to take as numerous an escort as 
they pleased. (See Archives des Missions seknt. et 
Utt. vul. i. p. 210.) 
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tmverscd it liave been ftlmost invariably enp;aged iii 
military enterprises, and too much occupied with 
their immediate objects to have either opportunity 
or inclination, even had they possessed the necessary 
qualifications, to observe and describe the natural 
features of the country. What adds to the difficulty 
of the writer on the classical geography of Thrace 
is the unfortunate loss of the whole of that por¬ 
tion of the seventh book of Strabo which was de¬ 
voted to the subject. Strabo, in several parts of 
his work, treats incidentally of Thrace; but this is 
a poor substitute for the more systematic account of 
it which has perished, and of which little more than 
a table of contents has been preserved in the meagre 
epitome which alone remains of it. 

In modern times, several travellers liave en¬ 
deavoured, with various degrees of success, to explore 
the country ; and some of them liave publisheil the 
results of their investigations ; but it is evident from 
their very fi^equent disagreement as to the sites of 
the places which they attempt to identify with those 
mentioned in ancient writers, that as yet the neces¬ 
sary data have not been obtained ; and the Itiner¬ 
aries, instead of assisting, not seldom add to the 
difficulty of the task, and render its accomplishment 
almost hopeless. Moreover, the extent of country 
examined by these travellers was very limited. “ The 
mountainous region of Rhodope, bounded on the west 
by the Strymon, on the north and east by the Hebrus, 
and on the south by the Aegean, is a terra incognita^ 
except the few Grecian colonies on the coast Very few 
travellers have passed along or described the southern 
or king’s road ; while the region in tlie interior, apart 
from the highroad, was absolutely unexplored until the 
visit of M. Viquesnel in 1847. (Grotc, 1. c.) 

The results of this traveller’s researches have not 
yet, we believe, appeared in a complete and connected 
form. His reports to the Frencli minister by whom 
lie was commissioned are published in the work 
already referred to ; but most of tliem are meie out¬ 
lines, written on the spot from brief notes. They 
contain much that is valuable and interesting ; but 
no one except their author could make full use of 
them ; and it is to be hoped that he msy be able to 
employ the materials so ably collected in the com¬ 
position of a work that would dispel much of the 
obscurity that at present rests upon the country. 
M. Viquesnel wa.s engaged little more than a year in 
Thrace, a period evidently insufficient for its complete 
exploration ; accordingly he seems to have devoted 
his principal attention to its geology, especially of the 
the mountain systems, above ail in the district of 
Rhodope. 

According to Ami Bond’s chart of the geological 
structure of the globe, copied in Johnston’s Physical 
Atlas, the three principal geological formations in 
Thrace are; (l)the crystalline schistous, compre¬ 
hending all the granitoid rocks ; this occujaes tlie 
W. portion of the country, and a small district on the 
Euxine, immediately S. of the Huemus : (2) the 
tertiaiy, extending over the basin of the Hebrus ; 
(3) the primaiy stratifications, or the transition 
series, including the carboniferous formations ; this 
occupies the SE. part of the country, and a region S. 
of the Haemus, and W. of the tertiary formation 
above mentioned. Near the sources of the Bouryhaz, 
Viquesnel found volcanic rocks (p. 213). 

The surface of Thrace is, on the wliole, decidedly 
mountainous, the vast plains spoken of by Virgil 
(Jen. iiu 13) belonging toMoesia. From the great 
range of Haemus, three chains of mountains branch 
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off towards the SE., and with their various raTui- 
fleations occupy nearly the entire country. The 
most westerly of these begins at the NW. extremity 
of the boundary line, and soon separates into two 
almost parallel ranges, the Pangaeus and Rhodope, 
which are separated from each other by the river 
Nestus ; the former filling up the whole space be¬ 
tween that river and the Strymon, the latter the 
district E. of the Nestus and SVV. of tlie Hebrus. 
Both Pangaeus and Rhodope extend down to the 
coast of the Aegean, and the latter is continued 
parallel to it as far E. as the Hebrus. The central 
offshoot of the H.aemus branches off between the 
sources of the Hebrus and the Tonzus, and extends 
to their juncti«in near Hadriano]X)lis. The most 
easterly chain diverges from the Haemus about 100 
miles W. of the Kuxine, to the W. shoro of which it 
is nearly parallel, though it gradually approaches 
nearer to it from N. to S.: it extends as far as the 
Bosporus, and with its lateral ofishoots occupies 
nearly the whole country between the K. tributaries' 
of the Hebrus and the Euxine. The central and E. 
ranges appear to have had no general distinctive 
names ; at least we are not aware that any occur in 
ancient writers : the mo<lern name of the most east¬ 
erly is the Strandja-Bayh. A continuation of this 
range extends along the shoro of the Propontis, and 
is now called the Tehir-Dayh. 

'J'he loftiest peaks, among these mountains, belong 
to Rhodope, and attain an elevation of about 8500 
feet (Viquesnel, p. .325) ; the Huminils of the 
•Strandja-Dayh, are 2600 feet high (Id. p. 814) ; 
those of the Telcir-Dayh, 2800 (Id. p. 315); the 
other mountains arc from 2000 to 600 feet in 
height (Id. pp. 814, 315). The Haemus is not 
more than 4000 feet high, in that portion of it which 
belongs to Thrace. It is obvious from these measure¬ 
ments that the statements of some of the ancieiiU 
that the summits of the Thracian mountains were 
covered with eternal snow (0pp/fw;/ upca yapderra, 
Horn. //. xiv. 227), and that from tlio highest peak 
of the Haemus the Adriatic and the Euxine could■ 
be seen, are mere fancies. Strabo(vii. pp. 318.817) 
points out the inaccuracy of this notion. An in¬ 
teresting account is given by Livy (xl. 21, 22) of 
the ascent of Haemus by Philip V., who shared in 
iho popular belief in question. Livy states plainly 
enough lus conviction that Philip’s labour, whicli was 
far from slight, was thrown away ; but ho and his 
attendants were prudently silpnt u[)on the subject, 
not wishing, says Livy, to bo laughed at for their 
pains. Yet Flonis, wlio alludes to tlie same cir¬ 
cumstance (ii. 12), but makes Perseus the mountain- 
climber, assumes that the king’s object was accom¬ 
plished, and that the bird’s-eye view of his domi¬ 
nions, obtained from the mountain top, assisted him 
in forming a plan for the defence of his kingdom, 
with reference to his meditated war with Rome. 
Mela too repeats the erroneous statement (ii. 2). 

The main direction of the rivers of Tlirace is from 
N. to S., as might be inferred from the foregoing de¬ 
scription of its mountain system. The Strymon forms 
its W. .boundary. In the lower part of its course, 
it expands to a considerable width, and was called 
Lake Cercinitis, into which flowed a smaller river, the 
Angites (Herod, vii. 113) ; next, towards the E., 
comes the Nestus ; then, in succession, the Travus, 
which falls into Lake Bistonis, the Schoenus, the 
Hebrus, the principal river of Thrace, and lastly 
the Melas. All these rivers fall into the Aegean. 
Several small streams flow into the Hellespont and ’ 
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Iho Propontis, of which we may mention Acgospo- 
tami, renowned, notwithstanding its insignificant size, 
the Arzus, and the Erginus. The rivers which fall 
into the Eoxine are all-small, and few of them are 
distinguished by name in the geographers, though 
doubtless not so unhonoured by the dwellers upon 
their banks : among them Pliny (iv. 18) mentions 
the Pira and the Orosines. The Hebrus drains at 
least one-half, probably nearer two-thirds, of the en¬ 
tire surface of Thrace ; and on its banks, or on those 
of its tributaries, most of the level portions of the 
country are situated, as well as nearly all the inland 
towns. Its principal aflluents are the Arda (in some 
maps called the Harpessus), and the Suemus on the 
AV., the Tonzus, Artiacus, and Agrianes on the E. 

Tho Thracian cojist of the Aegean is extremely 
irregular in its outline, being broken up by bays 
which enter far into the land, yet appear to be of 
comparatively little deptli. Most of them, indeed, 
are at the mouths of rivers, and have probably 
been filled up by alluvial deposits. It was perhaps 
for til is reason that several of them were called 
lakes^ as if they had been regarded as belonging to 
the land rather than to tho .sea; e. g. Lake Cercinitis, 
already mentioned, which seems, in<lood, to liave been 
little more than a marsh, and in Kiepert’s map its 
site is so represented; Lake Bistonis,east of Abdera; 
and Stentoris Lacus, at the mouth of the Hebrus. 
The gulf of Melas, formed by tlic northern shore of 
the Chersonesua and the opposite coast of what may 
lie called the mainland, is an exception to this de« 
Hcription of the Thracian bays. The coasts on the 
Propontis and the Euxine are comparatively un¬ 
broken, the only gulf of any extent being Portus 
llcllodos, near Anchialus, which is known in mo¬ 
dern times, by the name of the bay of Bourghaz^ 
ns one of the best harbours in the Kuxino, the Thra¬ 
cian shore of whicli was regarded by the ancients as 
extremely dimgerous. [Salmydk.ssus.] 

The principal promontories were, Ismaruin, Ser- 
rheum, Sarpedonium, and Mastusium, on the soutlieni 
coast; Thynias and Haemi Extrema, on the ea.stern. 

For an account of one of the most remarkable parts 
of Thrace, see Ciikiisonksus, Vol, I. p. G08. 

Off the southern coast are situated the islands of 
Thasos, Samotlirace, and Imbros ; tho first is sepa- 
ntted from the mainland by a channel about 5 miles 
wide; the other two ore considerably more distant 
from tlie shore* 

The climate of Thrace is always spoken of by the 
ancients as being extremely cold and rigorous: thus 
Athenaeus (viii. p. 351) describes the year at Aenus 
as consisting of eight months of cold and four months 
of winter; but such statements are not to bo taken 
literally, since many of them are mere poetical 
exaggerations, and are applied to Thrace as the 
representative of the north in general. The Hnomus 
was regarded as the abode of the north wind, and the 
countries beyond it were believed to enjoy a beauti¬ 
fully mild climate. (See Niebuhr, Ethnog. and 
Ceog, i. p. 16, Eng. trans.; Soph. Antig. 985; Eurip. 
Rhti, 440; Theophr. Cam, v. 17; Virg. Georg, iii. 
350 seq.; Ov. Pont. iv. 10. 41, %b. 7. 8; Trist. iii. 
10; &c.). Even after making full allowance for the 
undoubted effect of vast forests, undrained marshes, 
and very partial cultivation, in lowering the average 
temperature of a country, it is difficult to believe 
that a land, the northern boundary of which (i. o. of 
Tlirace Propei*) is in tlie same parallel of latitude as 
Tuscany and the Pyrenees, and the highest moun¬ 
tains of which are less than 9000 feet above the 
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level of the sea, can have had a vojy severe climate. 
That the winter was often extremely cold, there can 
be no doubt. The Hebrus was sometimes frozen 
over: not to dwell upon tlie “ Hebius nivali compede 
vinctus” of Horace (^Ep. i. 3. 8; cf. Virg. Aen. xii. 
331, and the epigram, attributed by some to Cae¬ 
sar, beginning, “ Thrax puer adstricto glacie dnm 
luditin Hebro”), Florus (iii. 4) relates that, in the 
campaign of Minucius in southern Thrace, a number 
of horsemen in his army w'ere drowned while trying 
to cross that river on the ice. Xenophon states 
that the winter which he passed in Thrace, in the 
mountainous district of the Thyni, was so cold that 
even wine w’as frozen in the vessels, and that many 
Greek soldiers had their noses and ears frostbitten; 
the snow also lay deep upon tho ground. And tliat 
this was not an exceptional season may be inferred 
from Xenophon’s remarks on the dress of the Thra¬ 
cians, which seemed to him to have been devised 
with special reference to the climate, and to prevent 
snch mi.shaps as lho.se which befel the Greeks (^Armb. 
vii. 4. §§ 3, 4). Tacitus {Ann. iv. 51) assigns 
the e.arly and severe winter of Mount Haemus among 
the causes which prevented Poppaeiis Sabinus (a. d. 
26) from following up liis first success over the re¬ 
bellious Thracians.* Pliny (xvii. 3) says that the 
vines about Aenus were often injured by frosts, after 
the Hebrus was brought nearer to that city; the al¬ 
lusion probably being to the formation of the western 
mouth of the river, nearly o})posite to Aenus, tho 
floating ice and the cold water brought down by 
which would have some effect in lowering tho tem¬ 
perature of the neighbourhood. Mela (ii. 2, init.) 
describes Thrace generally as agreeable neither 
in climate nor in soil, being, except in the parts 
near tho sea, barren, cold, and very ill adapted 
for agriculture and fruit-trees of all kinds, except 
tho vine, while the fruit even of that required to 
be protected from the cold by a covering of tho ]eave.s, 
in order to ripen. This last remark throws some 
doubt upon the accuracy of the writer; for the shad¬ 
ing of the gnapes from the direct rays of the sun is 
obviously more likely to prevent than to promote 
tlieir arrival .it maturity; and hence, as is well 
known, it is the practice in many parts of Europe 
io remove tlie leaves with a view to this object. 

However this may be, it is cerbtin that Thraco 
did produce wine, some kinds of which were famous 
from very early times. Homer, who bestows upon 
Thrace the epithet {11, xx. 485), repre¬ 

sents Nestor reminding Agamemnon that the Grecian 
ships bring to him cargoes of wine from that coun¬ 
try every day {lb. ix. 76); and the poet celebrates 
the excellence of the produce of the Maroneian vine¬ 
yards. {Od. \x. 197, seq.) Pliny (xiv. 6) states 
that this w'ine still maintained its reputation, and 
describes it as black, perfumed, and growing rich 
with age; a description which agrees with Homer’s 
{1. c.). Paul Lucas says tliat he found the Thra¬ 
cian wine excellent. {Voy, dam la Turquie, i. 
p. 25 ; see also, Athen. i. p. 31.) Thrace was 
fertile in com (Plin. xvii. 3), and its wheat is 
placed by Pliny Jiigh in the scale of excellence 
as estimated by weight. It has, he says (xviii. 
12), a stalk consisting of several coats {twnicae\ 

* M. Vique.snel states, on two occasions, that he 
was compelled to change his route in consequence 
of heavy and continuous snow-storms, in the month 
of November (pp. 213, 312). The wind also was 
exlrcinely violent. 
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to protect it, as lie supposes, from the severity 
of the climate; by which also he accounts for the 
cultivation, in some parts of the country, of the 
triticum trimestre and bitnestre, so called becAUse 
those vaneties were reaped in the third and second 
month respectively after they were sown. Corn was 
exported from Thrace, and especially from the Cher- 
sonesus to Athens (Theoph. de Plantia, viii. 4; Lys. 
in Dhgit p. 902), and to Rome (Plin. /. c.). Millet 
was cultivated in some parts of Thrace; for Xeno¬ 
phon (Anab. vii. 5. § 12) states that on tlie march to 
Salinydessus, Seuthes and his allies traversed the 
country of the “ millet-eating Thracians ” (cf. Strab. 
vii. p. 31,5.) The less important vegetable produc¬ 
tions of Thrace may be briefly mentioned: a species 
of water-chestnut (tribulus) grew in the Strymon, 
the leAves of which were used by the people who 
lived on its banks to fatten their horses, while 
of its nuts they made a very sweet kind of bread. 
(Plin. xxi. 58, xxii. 12.) Roses (^Ro3a ceniifoUa) 
^revf wild on the PangaoAis, and were successfully 
transplanted by the natives (Id. xxi. 10). The 
mountains, in general, abound^ in wild-thyme and 
a species of mint (Id. xix. 55). A sort of morel or 
trufHo (tton) was found in Thrace (Id. xix. 12; 
Athen. ii. p. 62), and a styptic plant (ischaevion\ 
wliich was said to stop bleeding from even di¬ 
vided blood-vessels. (Thcopli. de Plant, ix. 15; Plin. 
XXV, 45.) Several varieties of ivy grew in the 
country, and were sacred to Dionysus. (The<»pli. fie 
Plant, iii. IG; Plin. xvi. 62.) Herodotus (iv. 74') 
states that the Scythians had hemp both wild and 
cultivated; and as ho proceeds to say that the Thra¬ 
cians made clothing of it, we may fairly infer that 
it grew in Thrace also. “ The Athenians imported 
tlieir timber chiefly from the country about the 
Strymon, for tlio Tliracian hills abounded in oak and 
fir-trees.” (Niebuhr, Led. Anc. Hist. i. p. 292, 
Eng. trails.). M. Vique.snel states tliat the Strandja- 
dagh is covei*ed with forests of oak (p. 314), and 
that in some parts of the district of Rhodope tobacco 
is now cultivated (p, 320). 

Among the animals of Thrace, white horses are 
repeatedly mentioned. The famous steeds of Rhesus 
were “whiter than snow.” (Horn. 7/. x. 437; Eu- 
rip. likes. 304.) When Xerxes reached the banks of 
the Strymon in his onward march, the magi sacri¬ 
ficed white horses (Herod, vii. 113), which were 
probably Thracian, for the same rea.son, whatever 
that was, that the human victims spoken of in the 
next chapter were the children of natives. Xeno¬ 
phon stales that, during a banquet given by Seuthe.s, 
a Thracian entered, leading a white horse, which he 
jiresented to his prince, with an encomium on its 
Rcotness {Anab. vii. 3. § 26). Virgil speaks of Thra¬ 
cian horses with white spots {Aen. v. 565, ix. 49). 
Horses were no doubt plentiful in Thrace; Homer 
(//. xiv. 227) calls the Thracians lirnon6\oi\ and 
cavalry always formed a largo part ot their armies. 
Thus Thucydides (ii. 98) estimates the number of 
liorsemen in the army with which fciitalces invaded 
Macedonia at about 50,000. One of the twelve 
labours of Hercules was to bring to Mycenae the 
savage mares of Diomedes, king of the Bistones in 
Thrace, who fed them with human flesh. (Ov. Met. 
ix. 194.) Herodotus (vii. 126) states that lions 
were found throughout the country bounded on the 
W. by the Achelous and on the E. by the Nestus; 
a statement which is repeated by Aristotle (//. A. vi. 
31, viii. 28); so that the part of Thrace betwwn 
the Strymon and the Nestus must have been in- 
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feated, at least in early times, by those formidable 
animals. Herodotus says that they attacked tho 
baggage-camels of Xerxes during the march of liis 
army from Acanthus to Therme (vii. 125). Cattle, 
both great and small, were abundant, and seem to 
have constituted the cliief wealth of a people who, 
like most barbarians, considered agriculture a base 
occupation. (Herod, v. 6.) The fertile valleys wore 
well adapted for oxen, and the thyme-covert hills 
for sheep; and it is clear, from several pa.s8age8 in 
Xenophon, that even the wildest Thracian tribes 
were rich in this kind of wealth. {Anah. vii. 3. § 48, 
7. § .53.) Aristotle informs us that the Thracians 
had a peculiar method of fattening swine {II. A. 
viii. 6). Ho attributes the smallnc.ss of their asse.s 
to the coldness of the climate (76. 28). Cranes am 
often mentioned as belonging to Tlirace. (Virg. 
Georg, i. 120; Ov. A. A. iii. 182; Juv. xiii. 167.) 
Ari.st<3tlo says that an aquatic bird of the pelican 
kind {•KeheKCLves) migrate.^ from tho Strymon to 
the Istcr (77. .4. viii. 11); and that the people in 
some marshy districts of TJiraco were lussisted in 
catching water-fowl by hawks; wliich do not seem 
to have been trained for the purpose, but, though 
wild, to have been induced by a share of the game, 
to second tho pi*occedings of their human associates 
{lb. ix. 36). Eels were caught at certain seasons in 
tho Strymon {lb. viii. 2, ad fin.). The tunny fishery 
w.as a source of great wealth to Byzantium. (Strab. 
vii. p. 320.) 

The iirincipal mineral productions of Thrace were 
gold and silver, most of which came from tho moun¬ 
tainous district between the Strymon and the Nestus. 
There, at the .southern extremity of the Pangaeus, 
was situated Crenides, founded by tho Tlm.sians, 
and afterwards called Philippi, in a hill near which, 
named the liiil of Dionysus (Appian, Ji. C. iv. 
106), w'ere the most productive gold mines of 
Thrace, to get possc.ssion of whicli was Pliillp’s prin¬ 
cipal object in annexing the district in question to 
his dominions. He is said to have derived from the 
mino,s an annual income of 1000 talents. (Diod. 
xvi. 8 ; cf. Strab. vii. p. 323.) * Stiabo (xiv. p. 
680) says that the w’ealth of Cadmus came from the 
mines of the Pangaeus; and Pliny refers to tho same 
tiadition when ho states (vii. 57) that according to 
some authorities, the Pangaeus was tho place where 
Cadmus first discovered gold-mines, and the art of 
melting their produce {conjlatura'). Herodotus (vii, 
112) mentions silver, us well as gold, mines in the 
Pangaeus, which in his time were in the po.s8ession of 
the native tribes called Pieres, Odomanti, and Satrae. 
Ho states also (vi. 46) tliat the Thasians had gold 
mines at Scapte Hyle, near Abdera, from which they 
derivcsd an (annual) revenue of about 80 talents; and 
that a part of the revenues of Pcisistratus came from 
the Strymon, by which the mines on its banks are 
probably meant (i. 64). (See also, ix. 75 ; Eurip. 
Rim. 921; Strabo (or rather his epitomiser), vii. p. 
331.) According to Pliny (xxxiii. 21) gold was 
found in the sands of the Hebrus ; and tliis is con¬ 
firmed by Paul Lucas {1. c.), and by Viquosnel, who 
states (p. 204) that in rainy years the affluents of 
that river are frequented by gold-finders, who wash 
the sands which contain gold in grains {enpaillettes). 
Thucydides was interested in gold mines and works 
near Amphipolis, as he himself informs us (iv. 105). 
Of the other minerals of Thrace we may mention the 

On these mines, see Niebuhr, Jjtot. Ethnog, 
and Gtog. i. pp. 285, 295, Eng. trans. 
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opal {paederoB^ Plin. xxxvii. 40) ; the Thracia 
f/emma^ one variety of vvhicli bcetns to rebotnble tlio 
bloodstone (t6. 68); a stone which burnt in water 
(Id. xxxiii, 30); and nitre, whicli w'as found near 
Philippi (Id. xxxi. 46). In addition to these, M. 
Viquesnel mentions fine marble, which is quarried 
from the motuitains of Lidja (p. 200) ; excellent 
iron, manufactured at Sinimkor (p. 209) ; alum, 
produced at Chaphane (p. 213) ; and ])otter's clay, 
in the district of Ithotlopo, used by the Turks ia the 
fabrication of earthenware (p. 319). He states also 
that RhodojKJ abounds in mineral waters (i'A.), and 
that there are warm springs at Lidja (p. 212). 

A few miscellaneous notes will conclude this part 
of our subject. 

The narrow portion of Tlirace between the Euxine, 
Bosporus and Propontis, is sometimes called the 
Della (rb A^Ara, Xen. Anab^ vii, 1. § 33, 5. § 1). 

Reference is several times made to violent natural 
convulsions, which destroyed various Thracian cities 
Thus Strabo (i. 59) says that it appeared that some 
cities were swallowed up by a flood in Lake Bisto- 
iiis; and he (vii. p. 319), Pliny (iv. 18), and Mela 
(ii. 2) speak of tlie destruction of Bizune, on the 
Euxine, by earthquakes. 

Livy (xl. 22) describes the region between Mae- 
dica and the Haeinus as without inhabitants (solitu- 
dint*.s). 

Herodotus (vii. 109) speaks of a lake near Piaty- 
rus (on the coast N. of Abdcra), about .30 stadia in 
circumference, abounding in fi.sh, and extremely salt. 

Thrace possessed two highroads, “both starting 
from Byzantium ; the one (called tlie King’s road, 
from having been in part the march of Xerxes in his 
invtision of Greece, Liv. xxxix. 27 ; Herod, vii. 11.5), 
crossing the Hebrus and the Kestus, touching the 
northern coast of the Aegean sea at Neapolis, a little 
south of Philippi, then crossing the Strymon at Am- 
pliipolis, and stretching through Pella across Inner 
Macedonia and Illyria to DyiThachiuin. The other 
road to<jk a more northerly course, passing along the 
upper valley of the Hebrus from, Adrianople to Phi- 
lippopolis, then through Sardica (Sophia) and Nais- 
sus (IVisch), to the Danube near Belgrade, being the 
highroad now followed from Constantinople to Bel¬ 
grade.” (Grote, vol. xii. p. 34, note.) Herodotus 
(1. c.) remarks, with evident surprise, that the King’s 
road had not, up to his time, been destroyeil by the 
Thracians, a circumstance which he seems to attri¬ 
bute to the almost religious respect with which they 
regarded the “ great king.” It may be safely in¬ 
ferred that people who were considered to have done 
something wonderful in abstaining from breaking up 
a road, were not great makers or maintainors of high¬ 
ways ; and it is clear from Livy’s account of the 
march of Manlius (xxxviii, 40, 41) along this very 
road (afterwards called by the Romans, Via Egna- 
tia, q. V.), that, although it was the principal lino of 
coininunicatioii between Euroi)e and Amh, it was at 
that time (b. o. 188) in a very bad condition. 
From this some conception may be formed of the 
deplorable state in which the roads of tlie interior 
and mountainous districts must have been, and in 
which, indeed, they still remain. (Viquesnel, p.312.) 
The Thracians no doubt were well aware that their 
independence would soon be lostj if there were an 
easy access for disciplined armies to every part of 
tbeir country. Such paths as they possessed were 
sufficient for their own purposes of depredation, of 
ambush, and, when overpowered, of flight. 

IV. Ethnology, Manneus, Religion, etc.— 
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The first point to be determined here is, whether 
the Thracians mentioned in tlic ancient writers as 
extending over many parts of Greece, as far south 
as Attica, were cthnologically identical with tlioso 
who in historical times occupied the country which 
is the subject.of the present article. And before 
discussing the topic, it will be convenient to lay be¬ 
fore the reader,Itome of the principal passages in the 
classic.s which bear upon it. 

It is Str.ibo who makes the most distinct state¬ 
ments on the point. He says (vii. p. 321), “ He- 
cataeiis the Milesian states that, before the Hellenes, 
barbarians inhabited Peloponnesus. But in fact 
nearly all Greece was originally the abode of bar¬ 
barians, as may be inferred from the traditions. 
Pelops brouglit a people with him into the countiw, 
to which he gave his name, and Danaus came to 
the same region with followei*s from Egypt, at 
a time when the Dryopes, Cauconos, Pelasgi, Le- 
leges, and other similar races had settlements witliiii 
the Isthmus; and indeed without it too, for tlie 
Thracians who acconijianied Eumolpus had Attica 
and Tereus possessed Daulis in Phocis; the Plioe- 
niclan compaikions of Cadmus occupied Cjidmeia, 
the Aones, Teimnices, and Hyantes Boeotia.” Strabo 
subsequently (ix. 401) repeats this statement re¬ 
specting Boeotia, and adds that the descendants of 
Cadmus and his followers, being driven out of 
Thebes by tlie Thracians and Pclasgians, retired 
into Thessaly. They afterwards returned, and, liav- 
ing joined the Minyans of Orchoinenos, expelled in 
their turn the Pelasgians and Thracians. The 
former went to Athens, where they settled at the 
foot of llymettus, and gave the name of Pelas- 
gicum to a part of the city (cf. Hero<l. vi. 137): 
the Thracians, on the other band, were driven 
to Parnassus. Again (ix. p. 410) lie says, speak¬ 
ing of Helicon: “ Tlie temple of the Muses, and 
Hippocreiie, and tlie cave of the Leibethridan 
nymphs are there; from which one would con¬ 
jecture that those who consecrated Helicon to tlie 
JMu.ses were Thracians; for they dedicated Pieris, 
and Leiiiethruin, and Pimplcia to the same goddesses. 
The.se Thracians w'cre called Pierians (ITfrpes); but 
their power having declined, the Macedonians now 
occupy these (last named) places.” This account is 
afterwards (x. p. 471) repeated, with tlie addition 
that “ the cultivators of ancient music, Orjdieus, 
Musaeus. Tliamyris, and J'iurnolpus, w'ere Thracians.” 

The difficulty that presents itself in these pas¬ 
sages,—and they are in general agreement with tlic 
whole body of Greek literature,—arising from the 
confounding under a common name of the precursors 
of Grecian poetry and art witli a race of men desig¬ 
nated as barbarous, is well stated by K. 0. Muller 
(Hist, of Greek Liter, p. 26, seq.): “ It is utterly 
inconceivable that, in the later historic times, when 
the Thracians were contemned as a barbarian race, 
a notion should have sprung up that the first civil¬ 
isation of Greece was due to them; consequently we 
cannot doubt that this was a tradition handed down 
from a very early period. Now, if we are to under¬ 
stand it to mean that Eumolpus, Orpheus, Musaems, 
and Thamyris were the fellow-countrymen of those 
Edonians, Odrysians, and Odomantians, who in the 
historical age occupied the Thracian territory, and 
who spoke a barliarian language, that is, one unin¬ 
telligible to the Greeks, we must despair of being 
able to comprehend these accounts ci* tlie ancient 
Thracian minstrels, and of assigning them a place 
in the histoiiv of Grecian civilisation ; since it is 
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manifest that at this early period, when there was 
scarcely any intercourse between dliferent nations, 
or knowledfje of foreign tongues, poets who sang in 
an uninteliigiblo language could not have had more 
influence on the mental development of the people 
than the twittering of birds.” 

Miillcr therefore concludes that the Thracians of 
the ante-historical era, and those of subsequent 
limes, belonged to distinct races. “ When we come 
to trace more precisely the country of these Thracian , 
bards, we find that the traditions refer to Pioria, the 
district to the east of the Olympus range, to the 
north of Thessaly, and the south of Emathia or 
Macedonia: in Pieria likewise was Leibethra, where 
the !Muses are said to have sung the lament over the 
tomb of Orpheus : the ancient pf)ets, moreover, 
always make Pieria, not Thrace, the native place of 
the Muses, which last Homer clearly distinguishes 
from Pieria. (//. xiv. 226.) It was not until the 
Pieriana were pressed in their own territory by the 
early Macedonian princes that some of them crossed i 
the Strymon into 'I’lirace Proper, where Herodotus i 
(vii. 112) mentions the castles of the Pieiians at the 
time of the expedition of Xerxes. It is, however, 
quite conceivable that in early times, either on ac¬ 
count of their close vicinity, or because all the north 
was comprehended under one name, the Pieriana 
might, in Southern Greece, have been called Thra¬ 
cians. These Pieriana, from the intellectual ndations 
wliich they maintained with the Greeks, apj)ear to be 
a Grecian race; which supposition is also confirmed 
by the Greek natnes of their places, rivers, fountains, 
&(!., although it is probable that, situated on the 
limits of the Greek nation, they may have borrowed 
largely from neighbouring tribes. (Sc^e Muller’s 
DurimSy vol. i. pp. 472, 488, 501.)” After refer¬ 
ring to the accounts of tlie Thracians in Southern 
Greece, Muller adds; “ From what has been said, it 
appears sutficiently clear that these Pieriana or 
Thracians, dwelling about Helicon and Parnassus in 
the vicinity of Attica, are chiefly signified when a 
Thracian origin is aswibed to the mythical bards of 
Attica.” 

Colonel Mure, after referring to ilie foregoing 
view, which he designates as “ plausible,” goes on 
as follows; “ But the case admits of anoth.er, and 
j)erhap.s more .satisfactory explanation. It is certain 
that, in the mythical geography, a tract of country 
on the frontiers of Boeotia and Phocis, comprehend¬ 
ing Mount Parnassus and Helicon, bore the name of 
Tlirace. [See the etymology, ante.] In this re¬ 
gion the popular mythology also lays the scene of 
several of the most celebrated adventures, the heroes 
of which are called Thracians.” The author then 
applies this explanation to the stories of 'I'ereus and 
Procne, and of Lycurgus, king of Thrace;” and 
proceeds thus; “ Pausanias makes the ‘Thracian’ 
bard Thamyris virtually a Phocian. He as.^igns 
him for in :ther a nymph of Parnassus called 
Argiope. His father, Philammon, is described as a 
native of the same region, son of Apollo, by the 
nymph Chione, and brother of Autolycus, its cele¬ 
brated robber chieftain. The divine grandsire is 
obviously here but a figure of his own sacred region; 
the gmndmother Chione, as her name bears, of its 
snow. Others call the latter heroine Lcuconol*. 
The names of these heroines are all so many varied 
modes of typifying the same ‘snow-white’ Par¬ 
nassus. This view of the ‘ Thracian ’ character of 
these sages becomes the more plausible, if it be re¬ 
membered that the region of Central Greece, in which 
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the Hellenic Thrace'was situated, is that from which 
first or chiefly, the seeds of elementary culture were 
propagated throughout the nation. Here tradition 
places the first introduction of the alphabet. Here were 
also the principal seats of Apollo and the Muses. In 
the heart of the same region was situated the Minyoan 
Orchomenos, the temple of the Graces, rivalling 
Thebes liersolf in the splendour of her princes and 
zeal for the promotion of art. Among the early 
masters of poetry or music, not vulgarly styled Thra- 
cian.s, the most illustrious, Amphion and Linus, ara 
Boenitian-s. Nor was this region of Central Greece 
less fiivoured in ies|x^C‘t of its religious institutions. 
It w'as not only the favourite seat of Apollo, tho 
Muses, and the Graces, but the native country of tlie 
Dionysiac rites, zeal for the propagation of which is 
a characteristic of the Thracian sages.” of 

Lang, and Lit. of Ant. Greece, i. pp. 1.50—153; 
cf. Niebuhr, Lent, on Ethnog. and Geog. i. p. 287.) 

In thus entirely disconnecting these early “ Thra¬ 
cians,” from those of later times, we have the autho¬ 
rity of Thucydides (ii. 29), who, in speaking of Teres, 
the father of Sitalces, remarks; “This Teres had 
no connection wliatever with Tereus, who married 
Procno, daughter of Pandion of Athens ; they did 
not even belong to the same Tlirace. Tereus dwelt 
at Daulia, a city of the country now called Phocis, 
and which was then occupied by the Thracians.” 
And he proceed.s to show that it was not likely that 
Pandion w'ould form an alliance with any one who 
lived so far from Athens as the country of tho 
Odrysae.* 

The consideration of the ethnological relations of 
the early Thracians hardly falls witliiti tho scope of 
this article ; but since identity of name lias often 
caused them to be confounded with the histoncal in¬ 
habitants of Thrace, it may be desirable briefly to 
discuss the subject in this place. 

The view which seems to the present writer to be 
best supported by the evidence, and to explain most 
satisfactorily the ancient authors, i.- that which re¬ 
gards the mythical Thracians as members of tho 
widely extended race to which the name of Pela.sgiana 
is usually given. It is clear from Horner that a close 
connection existed between tho people of Southern 
Thrace and theTrojans,whowero probably Pelasgians, 
and who are at the same time represented by him as 
agreeing, in language, religion, and other important 
respects, with tho Greeks. Again, Homer mentions 
among the auxiliaries of Priam, the Caucones, who 
arc named along with the Pelasgians (//. x. 429), 
and the Cicones (//. ii. 846). These two names 
bear so close a resemblance to each other as to sug¬ 
gest tlie probability of the cognate origin of the 
tribes so ilesignated. Now the Cicones were un¬ 
doubtedly Tliracians (^Odya. ix. 39, seqq.) ; while as 
to the Caucones, Strabo (xii. p. 542) informs us that 
they occupied part of the coast of Bithynia, and were 
regarded by some as Scythians, by others as Mace¬ 
donians, by others again as Pelasgians. It will be 
remembered that Caucones are mentioned by him 
(vii. p. 321) among the earliest inhabitants of Pe¬ 
loponnesus. Another noticeable fact is, that in the 
passage of Strabo already quoted (ix. p. 401), he re¬ 
presents the Thracians and Pelasgians as acting in 


* Yet subsequent prose writers, to say nothing of 
^oets, fall into the error of making Tereus an inha¬ 
bitant of Thrace Proj^er ; and Pliny (iv. 18) even 
mentions tho castle there in which tbo crime of 
Tereus was perpetrated ! 
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concert. The same author (xiii. p. 590) points out 
tlie similarity of many Thracian names of places to 
those existini; in the Trojan territory. Finally, the 
names of the places mentioned by Strabo (vii. p. 321) 
as common to Pieria and the southern Thracians, are 
evidently Greek (see Mliller’s Dorianity i. p. 501) ; 
and, as we have seen, the name Thrace itself is in 
all probability a sip;nificant Greek word. 

TI lose considerations aj)jX‘ar to us to lead to the 
conclusion already stated, namely, that the mythical 
Thracians, as well as those spoken of by Homer, w’cro 
relasjjians ; and hence that that race once occujned 
the northmj as well as the other shores of the AejL^eun, 
until, at a comparatively late period, its continuity 
was broken by the irruption of the historical Thra¬ 
cians from tlie north into the country between the 
Stryinon and the Euxine, The circumstance that 
the Greeks desi^Miatcd tlie.se barbarians by the name 
which had been borne by those wlioni tliey sup- 
planU^d, admits of easy explanation, and liistory 
abounds in instances of a similar kind. Hut it 
may be doubled whether the Tliracians had any 
j^eiieral de.signation in their own language: they pro¬ 
bably called theinsolves Kdones, Den.seletac, Tliyni, 
Satrao, and so on ; but we have no evidence that 
tliey really were all branches of a common stock. 
Under tliese circumstances, it was inevitable that 
the Greeks should bestow upon them the name of 
the earlier possessors of the country ; and those 
Tjiracians who wore brought in contact with the 
jMore civilised race would probably adopt it. (On 
the foregoing question, see Niebulir, Led. on Anc. 
Jlist. i pp. 142, 212; Lect. on Ethnog. and Geoy. 
i. p. 287 ; Wachsmutli, Hist. Ant. i. p. 44, seqq.) 

l{o.s{)ecting the historical Thracians we liave tole¬ 
rably full information, but not of that kind which will 
enable us to arrive at any very definite conclusions as 
to llieir ethnological relations. That they belonged 
to an extensively diffused nice, whose early abodes 
were in the far northern regions, may be regarded 
as sufficiently proved by the concurrent testimony 
of tlie ancient writers. Herodotus, in a well-known 
passage (v. 3), says that the Thracian nation is the 
greatest in the world, after the Indians, and that its 
subdivisions, of wliich the Getae are one, have many 
names, according to the countries which they severally 
occupy. Strabo too (vii. p. 295) states that the 
Getae and tlio Mysi were Thracians (as to the Mysi, 
see also i. p, C), who extended north of the Danube 
(vii. p. 296). lu confirmation of his assertion that 
the Getae wore ethnologically akin to the Thracians, 
ho adduces the identity of their language (vii. j». 
303). He adds (vii. p. 30.5) that the Daci also 
sjxdce this language. From his remark (vii. p. 315) 
about the lapodes, it would seem that he regarded 
the Illyrians also as nearly allied to, if not actually 
a branch of, the Thracians. In another laissage (x. 
p. 471) he says that the Flirygiaus were colonists of 
the Thracians ; to wiiicii race also tlio Sarapar&e, a 
nation stiJi fartiter towards tiio cast, noith of Armenia, 
were reported to belong (xi. p. 531). “ The Bithyni, 
previously called Myid, were so named, as is admitted 
by most authorities, from the Thracian Bithyni and 
T'hyni, who onugrated to that country Un o- Asia 
Minor ; cf. Herod, vii. 7 5). And 1 conjecture that 
the Bebryces, who settled in Mysia befoi*e the Bithyni 
Mud wen mIao Thmci/uju, The Mpiane iliem- 

seVvoa ur« luud to he colomsts of those T'Uracians who 

are now called Mysi* As the Mariandyni are in all 
respeetd like the Bithyni, they too are probably 
Thracians.*' (Strab. xii. pp. 541, 542.) Justin 
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couples the Thracians with the Illyrians and Dardani 
(xi. 1). In the west and south-west it is impossible 
to define the Thracian boundary : we have seen that 
Mela describes the whole of the Ghalcidic peninsula 
as part of Thrace (cf. Thucyd. ii. 79) ; and there is 
no doubt that they extended as far south as Olympus, 
though mixed up with Macedonians, who were the 
prcjKinderating race in that quarter. In later times 
the intrusive tod undoubtedly distinct races which 
were mingled with the Thracians near the Danube, 
were sometimes confounded with them. Thus Florus 
(iii. 4) calls the Scordisci the most savage of all the 
Tliracians. 

Of the language of the Thracians scarcely a 
trace exists. They were too barbarous to have any 
literary or artistic memorials, so that the piincipal 
guides of the ethnologist are wanting. Strabo (vii. 
p. 319) states that which occurs as tlie ter¬ 
mination of several names of Thracian towns, signi- 
fie<l “ city ” or “ town.” This and a few proper 
iiame.s constitute all that remains of their language. 

The following is the account wliich Ilcrotlotus 
gives of the customs of the Tliracians. They sell 
their children into foreign slaveiy. The women while 
unmarried enjoy i>erlect freedom in their iiiter- 
cour.se with men ; but after marriage they are 
strictly guarded. Tlio men pay large sums of money 
for their wives to the parents of tlio latter. *To be 
tattooed is considered an indispensable mark of noble 
birth. (Cf. Strab. vii. p. 315.) Idleness is mo&t 
honourable; the cultivator of the soil is regarded as 
the meanest of men; to live by war and pluiulering 
is most noble. The only gods they worship are 
Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis. But tlieir kings 
differ in this resjxjct from their subjects; for they 
worship Hermes especially, and swear by him alone, 
from whom they say that they are descended. 
When u wealthy man dies, his corpse lies in state 
for three days: his friends then make a great feast, 
atw'liich, after bewailing the departed, they slaughter 
victims of every kind: the body is then buried, liav- 
ing bometiiiies been previously burnt. A mound is 
raised above the grave, upon which athletic games 
are colebratetl (v. 6—8; cf. Xen. J/eil. iii. 2. § 5). 
Besides these customs, which were common to ail 
the Thmcian.s, Herodotus mentions some which were 
peculiar to certain tribes; as, for instance, that which 
prevailed among the j)eople to the north of the Cres- 
tonUins. “ Among lliem, each man has many wives. 
When any man dies, a great contest arises among 
his widows on the question as to which of Diem 
was most beloved by their husband; and in this 
tlieir relations take a very active part. She in 
whoso favour the point is decided, receives the con¬ 
gratulations of both men and women, and is tlieu 
slain u|)on her husband’s grave by licr nearest male 
relation. The other widows regard themselves as 
extremely unfortunate, for they are considered to be 
disgraced.” (/&. 5.) Herodotus here seems to 
speak of polygamy as confined to a certain tribe of 
Thracians; but Strabo (vii. p. 297) represents this 
custom as general among them. In a note upon tliis 
passage, Casaubon quotes from Ileracleides Potiticus 
to tho effect that Thracians often liad as many aa 
thirty wives, whom they employed as servants, a 
practice still common in many eastern countries, 
Xenophon furnishes us with an illosti'ation of the 
Thracian custom of purcliasing wives, Ue states 
that at iiis fii*st interview with Seuthes, the Thracian 
prince proposed to give his daughter in marriage 
to Xenophon; and if the Greek himself had a 
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daughter, offered to buy her aa a wife. {Anab. vii. 
2. § 38; cf. Mela, ii. 2.) 

The want of union among the Tliracians is men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus (v. 3) os the only cause of 
their weakness. Their tribes, like the Highland 
elans, seem to have been constantly engaged in petty 
warfare witli one another, and to have been inca- 
jjiible of co-operating even against foreign foes, except 
for very brief fHsriods, and rarely with any higher 
object than plunder. Until a lute period (Flor. iv. 
12. §17) they appear to have been destitute of dis¬ 
cipline, and lliis, of course, rendered their bravery of 
comparatively little avail. Thus we learn from 
Thucydides (ii. 96, 98) that, although Sitalces was 
the most powerful Thracian king that had ever 
reigned—(he seems indeed to have been subsequently 
regarded as a kind of national hero; Xen. Aiiab. 
vi. 1. § 6),—yet a large part of the army with which 
lie invaded Macedonia consisted of mere volunteers, 
formidable chiefly for their numbers, and attracted 
to his standard by his offers of pay, or by their 
liope of plunder. Any one, in fact, who held out 
the.so inducements, could easily raise an anny in 
Thrace. Thus Clearclms no sooner received sup¬ 
plies of money from Cyrus the Younger, than he 
collected a force in the Ohersonesus, which, although 
in great part undoubtedly Tliracian, wtw employed 
by him in making war upon otlier Thracians, until 
he was required to join Cyrus in Asia Minor (^Ib. i. 1 
§ 9, 2. § 9, &c.). So wiion Seuthes undertook tin 
expedition against his so-callcd revolted subjects, hit 
army was soon tripled by volunteers, who hastened 
from other parts of Thrace to serve him, as soon as 
they iieard of his enterprise (/b, vii. 4. § 21). 8ucl 
soldiers could not, of course, be depenued upon foj 
one intanent after a reverse. A cotisiderable nunibej 
of Thracian mercenaries in tlie anny of Cyrus took 
the earliest opportunity to desert to Artaxerxes after 
tlie Iwtile of Cunaxa (/6. ii. 2. § 7). 

Tacitus (Ann. iv. 46) informs us that the prin¬ 
cipal cause of the insurrection (a. li. 26) of the 
Thracians who dwelt in tiie elevated mountain dis¬ 
tricts (probably of Khodope), was their dislike of 
the conscription, wliicli, it would appear, the Ko- 
inans had introduced into Thrace. This was a yoke 
to which they could not submit; they were not ac¬ 
customed to obey even their own rulers, except when 
it pleased them; and when they sent troops to the 
assistance of their princes, they used to app ant their 
own commanders, and to war against the neigh 
bouring tribes only. (Cf. Liv. xlii. 51; Xen. Anab. 
vii. 4. §24, 7. §29, scq.) 

Tlirat ian troops were chiefly light-armed infantry 
and irregular horse. (Xen. Anab.i. 2. § 9, vii. 6. § 27, 
Memor. iii. 9. § 2; Curt. iii. 9.) The bravest of the 
foot-soldiers in the army of Sitalces were the free 
mountaineers of Rhodope, who were armed with 
short swords (paxotpocpdpoi; Thucyd. ii. 98). The 
equipment of the Asiatic Thracians is described by 
Herodotus (vii. 75), and as this description agrees 
with what Xenophon states respecting Seuthe.**’ 
forces (Anob. vii. 4. § 4), it is no doubt sub¬ 
stantially true of the Thracians generally. They 
wore caps covonn^ their ears, made of fox-skins, 
cloaks, and party-coloured mantles (^*ipal, ? = 
plaids) ; their boots, which came high up the leg, 
were made of deer-skin; their arms were shields, 
javelins, and daggers (cf. Thucyd. vii. 27). The 
Thracians in the army of Thilip V. were armed 
with very long rhomphaeaef a word which some 
translate javelins^ otiicrs swwda. (Liv. xxxi. 39; 
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Plat. PaviL Aemil. 17.) Thracian soldiers fought 
with imperuosity and with no lack of bravery; but 
they, like all barbarian and undisciplined troops 
were incapable ef sustained efforts. Livy (xlii. 59) 
describes them as rushing to the attack like wild 
beasts long confined in cages: tliey hamstrung the 
horses of their advei-saries, or stabbed them in the 
belly. When the victory was gained on this occa¬ 
sion (the first encounter in the war between the 
Romans and Perseus), they returned to their 
camp, singing loud songs of triumph, and currying 
the heads of the shiin on the tops of their weapons 
(/A 60). When defeated, they fled with rapidity, 
throwing their shields upon their backs, to })rotect 
them from the missiles of the pursuers. (Xen. Anab. 
vii. 4. § 17.) 

About the time of the Peloponnesian AVar, Thrace 
began to be to the countries around the Aegean 
what Switzerland has long, to its disgrace, been to 
the despotic powers of modern Europe, a land where 
men might be procured to fight for any one who 
could hold out sufficient inducements in the shape 
of pay or plunder. (Thucyd. vii. 27, et alibi; Xen. 
Anab. i. pass.; Just. xi. 1 & 9.) The chief causes 
of this, apart fj om the character of its peojde, appear 
to havo been the want of any central government, 
and Iho difficult nature of the country, which ren¬ 
dered its savage independence tolerably secure; so 
that there was nothing to restrain those who might 
wisli to seek their fortune in foreign warfare. Dur¬ 
ing the period of Macedonian supremacy, and after 
its close, under the Roman power, Thracians are 
often mentioned as auxiliaries in Macedonian and 
Roman armies; but few of these, it is probable, were 
volunteers. (Liv. xxxi. 39, xlii. 29, 51,etal.; Cues. 
B. C. iii. 4; Veil. Pat. ii. 112; Tac. Hist. i. 68,&:c.) 
Cicero (de Prov. Com. 4) seems to imply that 
Thracians were sometimes hired to assassinate like 
the modern Italian bravos; these were perhaps gla¬ 
diators, of whom great numbers were Thracians. 
Caligula gave the command of Jiis German body¬ 
guard to Tliracians. (Suet. Calig. 65.) 

Another jo^int in which the Tlu*aciana remind us 
of the natives of India, is mentioned by Thucydides 
(ii. 97) in these words; “The tribute of the bar¬ 
barians and of the Greek cities received by Seuthes, 
tiie successor of Sitalces, might be reckoned at 400 
talents of silver, reckoning gold and silver together. 
The presents in gold and silver amounted to as much 
more. And these presents were made not only to 
the king, but also to the most influential and dis¬ 
tinguished of the Odrysae. For these people, like 
those of Thrace generally, differ in this respect from 
the Persians, tliat they would rather receive than 
give; and among them it is more shameful not to 
give when you are asked, than to be refused when 
you ask. It is true that abuses arise from this 
custom ; for nothing can be done without presents.” 
(Cf. Liv. xlii. 19, xlv. 42; Tac. Germ. 15.) Xeno¬ 
phon (Anab. vii. 3) gives some amusing illustiations 
of this practice among the Thracians. 

Mention is often made of the sitiging and dancing 
of the Thracians, especially of a martial kind. Xe¬ 
nophon (Anab. vi. 1. § 5, seq.) gives an account of a 
dance and combat performed by some Thracians, to 
celebrate the conclusion of a peace between the rem¬ 
nant of the 10,000 Greeks and the Paphlagonians; 
they danced fully anned to the music of the flute, 
jumping up nimbly to a considerable height, and 
fencing with their swords; at last, one man struck 
another, to ail apnearance mortally and he fell as if 
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dead, though in reality not in the ledst injured, ; 
HU antagonist then stripped off his armour, and 
went out Binging the praises of Sitalces, wiiile the 
other man was carried out like a corpse by his com¬ 
rades (cf. Ib. vii. 3. § 32, seq.; Tac. Ann. iv. 47). 

Their music was rude and noisy. Strabo (x. p. 
471) compares it to that of tlje Phrygians, whom, 
inde^, he regards as descended from the Thracians. 
Xenophon, in tlio passage last referred to, says that 
they played on horns and on trumpets made of raw 
ox-hide. Their worship of Dionysus and Cotytto 
was celebrated on mountairi tops with loud instru¬ 
ments of music, shouting, and noises like the bellow¬ 
ing of rattle. (Strab. x. p. 470.) 

Their barbarity and ferocity became proverbial. 
Herodotus (viii. 116) tells a story of a kihg of the 
lii.saltae, who punished his six sons for disobeying 
him by ymtting out their ^yes. Seuthes, with his 
own hand, transfixed some of the Thyni who had 
been taken pri.soners (Xen. Anah. vii. 4. § 6). Rhas- 
cnporis invited his nephew to a banquet, plied him 
with wine, then loaded him with fetters, and after¬ 
wards put him to death. (Tac. Ann. ii. 64, scqq.) 
Thucydides (vii. 27, seq.) gives an instance of the 
feiocity of the 'I'hracians in their massacre of the 
inhabitants of Mycalessus. 

A truly barbarian trait in the character of the 
Thracians wa.s their faithlessness, even to one 
another. This is especially shown in their disregard 
of their obligations towards the hostages whom they 
gave as securities for their observance of their 
engagements with others. Seuthes had received 
from the Thyni a number of old men as hostages; 
yet tlie Thyni, seeing a favourable opportunity, 
as they suppo.sed, for rer.ewing hostilities, at once 
seized it, apparently without a thought of the but 
too probable consequences of such conduct to their 
helple.sa countrymen. (Xen. Anah. vii. 4. § 21; cf, 
Liv. xl. 22). Some of the tribes inliabiting the | 
Thracian coast of the Euxine were .sy.steinatic 
-wreckers [SAi.MYDKSSua]. Robbery, as wo have 
seen, was considered honourable hy them; and 
plunder was their chief inducement to engage in 
war. (Strab. vii. p. 318; Cic. JHs. 34; Liv. xxvi. 
25, xxxviii. 40, seq.) Strabo (iii. jip. 164, 165), 
Alela (ii. 2), and Tacitus {Ann. iv. 51) bear 
witness to the bravery of the Thracian women. 

The deity most worshipped by the Thracians w’as 
Dionysus, whom tliey, as well as the Plirygiaus, 
called Siibazius. (Schol. Aristoph. Vesp, 9.) The 
mythical stories respecting Orpheus and Lycurgus 
are closely connected with the worship of this gcnl, 
who had an oracle on Rhotlope, in the country of the 
Satrae, but under the direction of the Bessi [Satuak]. 
Herodotus (vii. Ill) states that tlio mode of deliver¬ 
ing the answei*s of this oracle resembled that which 
prevailed at Delphi. Ho compares also the wor¬ 
ship of Artemis (whose Thracian name was Bendis 
or Cotytto), as he hud .seen it celebrated by 'J'hra- 
cuin and Paoonian women, with some of the ceremo¬ 
nies at Delos (iv. 33). Thc.se resemblances may be 
accounted for ou the supposition that the Thracian 
rites were derived from the original Pelasgian popu¬ 
lation, remnants of which may have maintained 
themselves amid the mountain fastnesses; as Niebuhr 
hoUls {FAhnog. and Geog. i. p. 287) was the case 
with the Pueonians, who are mentioned by Herodotus 
in the passage last referred to. (On the Thracian 
divinities, see Stiabo, x. pp. 470, 471; Soph. Antig. 
955, seq.; Plin. xvi. 62; and the articles Bkndis, 
CoTYB, and Hiika, in the Diet. BU^. atnd Mgth.) 
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It has sometimes been asserted that the Thracians 
were accustomed to sacrifice human victims to their 
divinities; but this appears to be either an incorrect 
generalisation, or a confounding of them with other 
races; for we find no reference to such a custom in 
any of the ancient accounts of their manners. He¬ 
rodotus, it i.s tnie, states (ix. 119) that when the 
Persian Oeobazus fell into the hands of tlie Ay)sin- 
thii, after the taking of Sestus by the Athenians, 
they sacrificed him to their local god, Plei.storus; 
but from the next words (rp^rry ry a<pfr4p<fi) it i.s 
clear that he regarded the practice as characteristic 
of the Apsiutbii, and not a.s one common to all 
Thracians : nor is it conceivable that he would 
have omitted to mention so striking a circumstance, 
in his general description of Thracian manners, 
which has been already quoted (v. 3, seqq); for the 
practice of slaying the favourite wife on the tomb of 
her deceased husband cannot with any propriety be 
called a .sacrifice. 

Whether indulgence in wine was regarded as a 
part of the homage due to Dionysus, or simply as 
a means of sensual gratification, certain it is that 
it was prevalent in Tlirace, and frequently attended 
with violent and sanguinary quarrels; Natis in 
u.suin laetitiae scypliis ])Ugnare Thracum est,” says 
Horace, and evidence is not wanting in support of 
the accusation. Ammianus (xxvii. 4. § 9) describes 
tlie Odrysae as so fond of bloodshed that in their 
banquets, after eating and drinking to satiety, they 
useil to fall to blows with one another. Tacitus 
{Ann. iv. 48) relates that the Thracians serving 
w’ith Poppaeus Subinu.s against their fellow-country¬ 
men, indulged to such a degree in feasting and 
drinking that they kept no gnaid at night, so that 
tlieir camp was stormed by tlieir exasperated 
brethren, who slew great numbers of them. Xeno- 
plion tells us that at his first interview with Seuthes, 
they drank horns of wine to each other’s healtli, ac¬ 
cording to the Tliracian custom {Anah. vii. 2. § 23). 
At the banquet which Seuthes afterwards gave to 
Xenophon and some other important persons the 
drinking .seems to have been deep. Xenophon admits 
that he had indulged freely ; and he was evidently 
astonished that when Seuthes rose from the table, 
he manifested no signs of intoxication. {Ib. 3. 
§ 26, seqq.) The Thracians are said to have had 
a custom, which prevailed in England as late as 
the last century, of compelling all the guests to 
drink the same quantity. (Callim. ap. Athan. x. p. 
442.) The Odrysian auxiliaries of Dercyllidas 
paired great quantities of wine upon the graves of 
their slain comrades. (Xen. IJell. iii. 2. § 5.) It would 
appear from Mela (ii. 2), that some of the Thracians 
were unacquainted with wine, but practised another 
mode of producing intoxication: while feasting, they 
threw into the fires around which they were seated 
certain seeds, the fumes of which caused a cheerful 
kind of drunkenness. It is possible that these may 
have been the seeds of hemp, which, as we have 
seen, probably grew in Tlirace, and contains, as is 
well known, a narcotic principle. 

The Thracians against whom Seuthes led his 
forces lived in villages {Ib. § 43), the houses being 
fenced round with large stakes, within the inclosure 
fiirmed by which their sheep were secured {Ib. 4. 
§ 14 ; cf. Tac. Ann. iv. 49). 

Pliny (vii. 41) states that the Thracians had a 
custom of marking their happy or unhappy days, by 
placing a white or a black stone in a vessel at the 
close of each day. On any one’s death, the vessel 
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belonging to bim was emptied, the stones were se- 
paratelj counted, and his life pronounced to have 
been happj or the reverse, as the white or the black 
were more numerous. 

V. History.—T hrace is one of those countries 
whose people, not being sufficiently civilised to esta¬ 
blish a national government or to possess a na¬ 
tional literature, cannot have histories of their 
own. We become acquainted with the Thracians 
at second hand, as it were, through the narrations 
of foreigners, who necessarily make them subordinate 
to their own countrymen; and therefore it is only 
in connection with foreign states that their history 
has been recorded. Hence it is fragmentary, and, 
consequently, often obscure; nor would its import¬ 
ance, indeed, repay the labour that might be em¬ 
ployed in elucidating it, even if we possessed the 
requisite materials. Destitute of union, the Thra¬ 
cians, notwithstanding their numbers, their wide 
diffusion, their powers of endurance, and their con¬ 
tempt of death, exerted no perceptible influence 
upon the general course of history; but were re¬ 
duced, in spite of their wild love of independence, 
to assist, as humble allies or subjects, in the ag¬ 
grandisement of the more civilised or politic races 
with which they came in contact. These were the 
Greeks, the Persians, the Macedonians, and fhe 
liomans, with tlie successors of the last in the 
Eastern Empire. We shall now briefly state the 
leading points of their history, as connected with 
that of the nations just mentioned ; referring the 
reader for details, especially as to the little that is 
known of their purely internal affairs, to the articles 
in tills work which relate to the Bessi, Odrysae, 
and other prominent Thracian tribes. 

We pass over the alleged conquest of Thrace by 
Sesostris (Herod, ii. 103; Diod. i. 53), and that 
said to have been effected by the Teucri and Mysi 
before the Trojan War (Herod, vii. 20 ; cf. Eurip. 
Rhes. 406, seq.), and come at once to the strictly 
historical periods. 

The first connection of the Greeks with Thrace 
was through colonies planted upon its various 
coasts, the original object of which seems generally 
to have been of a commercial kind. Only an ap¬ 
proximation to the date of most of these can be 
made, since the majority were established long be¬ 
fore the commencement of authentic history. By¬ 
zantium and Selymbria, colonies of Megara, belong 
to the seventh century b. c., the year 675 u. c. 
being assigned for the foundation of the former. 
In 651 B. c. an unsuccessful attempt is said to 
have been made by settlers from Clazomenae to 
establish themselves at Abdera (Solin. x. 10); but 
that city was not actually founded till 560 b. c., 
and then by emigrants from Teos. (Herod, i. 168.) 
Mesembria, on the Euxino, was a colony of the 
Byzantians and Chalcedonians, who abandoned their 
cities on the approach of the Phoenician fleet, b. c. 
493. (Id. vi. 33). When Dicaea, Maronea, and 
Aenus, all oh the south coast, were established, is 
not known; which is the case also with Cardia and 
Sestus in the Chersonesus. That these settlements 
were generally exposed to the hostility of their 
Thracian neighbours, there can be no doubt, though 
we rarely have their infant struggles so fully re¬ 
corded as in the instance of Amphipolis. The 
Athenians sent no less than 10,000 men (b. c. 
465) to found a colony there; and they succeed 
in driving off the Edonians who occupied the 
country; but having advanced into the interior, they 
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were defeated at Drabescus by the natives, and com¬ 
pelled to abandon the country. About thirty years 
afterwards, however, the Athenians returned, and 
this time overcame all resistance. Sometimes the 
relation between the Gi'eeks and the Thracians was 
I of a more friendly description. Thus, in the time of 
Peisistratus, the Dolonci, who dwelt in the Cherso¬ 
nesus, invited Miltiades (the elder) to rule over 
them, as they were unable to cope with their neigh¬ 
bours the Apsinthii; and this led to the Athenians 
obtaining a firm footing in that most important and 
valuable district. (Herod, vi. 34, seq.) By these 
various means, the Greeks had obtained possession 
of nearly the whole coast of Thrace, a considerable 
period before the commencement of the great contest 
between themselves and the Persian empire. Of the 
interior they appear to have known scarcely any¬ 
thing whatever; and although in some cases the 
surrounding barbarians may liave been brought into 
subjection (Byzantium is said to have reduced the 
Bithynian Thracians to the condition of tributary 
perioeci), yet this wa.s rarely the case. On the con¬ 
trary, it is clear from Thucydides (ii. 97), that the 
Greeks sometimes paid tribute to the native kings. 
The Greeks, even when dwelling among hostile 
strangers, showed their tendency to separation rather 
than to union; and hence their settlements on the 
Thracian coast never gained the strength which 
union would have conferred upon them. Each city 
had a government and to a great extent a history of 
its own; and we must therefore refer tlw reader 
for information respecting those states to the sepa¬ 
rate articles in this work devoted to them. 

The first Persian expedition to Thrace was that 
of Darius, who crossed the Bosporus with his army 
about B. o. 513 (or 508, as some authorities hold). 
As the principal object of Darius was to chastise the 
Scythian.s for their invasion of Asia in the reign of 
Cyaxares, he took the shortest route through Thrace, 
where he met with no opposition. Tlie Greeks 
whom he found there were required to follow in his 
train to the Danube; among them was the younger 
Miltiades, the destined hero of Marathon, who then 
ruled over the Chersonesus, as his untie had for¬ 
merly done, and who had married the daughter 
of a Thracian king. (Herod, vi. 39.) * On re¬ 
turning from the north, Darius directed his inarch 
to tlio Hellespont, and before crossing from Sestus 
into Asia, erected a fort at Doriscus, near the mouth 
of the Hebrus. (Herod, iv. 89—93, 143, 144, vii, 
59.) Megabazus was left with 80,000 men to 
subdue the whole of Thrace, a task which he began 
by besieging Perintbus, which, though previously 
weakened by the attacks of the Paeonians, made 
a brave but fruitless resistance. After this, Mega- 
bazus reduced the country into subjection, though 
perhaps only the districts near the sea. (Herod, v. 

I, 2, 10.) That bis conquests extended as far 
as the Strymon appears fVom Darius’s grant of 
a district upon that river to Histiaeus, who 
founded there the town of Myreinus. (Herod, v. 

II. ) Megabazus soon returned to Asia; and it 
seems probable that he took with him the greater 
part of his army; for if the Persians had maintained 

Instances occur in later times of the intermar¬ 
riage of Greeks with Thracians: thus the wife of 
Sitalces was a daughter of Pythes, a citizen of Ab¬ 
dera (Thucyd. ii. 29); and Iphicrates married a 
daughter of the Thracian king Cotys. (Nep. IpK 
3.) 
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a powerful force in Thrace, the Paeonians could 
hardly have succeeded in making their escape from 
Phrygia back to the Strymon (Id. v. 98), nor could 
the revolted lonians (b. c. 498) have taken Byzan¬ 
tium and all the other cities in that country. (Id. 
V. 103.) It is to this period that we must refer the 
invasion of the Scythians, wlio are said to have ad¬ 
vanced as far jw the Chersonesus, thus occasioning 
the temporary flight of Miltiades, who, they were 
aware, had assisted Darius in his attack upon their 
country. (Id. vi. 40.) 

After the suppression of the Ionian revolt (b. o. 
493), the Phoenician fleet sailed to the Hellespont, 
and again brought the country under the Persian 
dominion, Cardia being the only city wliich they 
W’ere unable to take. (Id. vi. 33.) Miltiades made 
his escape from the Chersonesus to Athens, on hear¬ 
ing of the approach of the hostile fleet. (76. 41.) 

Next year Mardonius led an army across the 
Hellespont, and advanced as far as Macedonia ; but 
his fleet having been wrecked off Mount Athos, and 
his land forces having suffered considerably in a war 
with the Thracians, who then occupied the country 
\V. of the Strymon, he retraced his steps, and trans¬ 
ported his shattered army into Asia (Id. vi. 43, seqq.). 

It was not till b. c. 480 that the vast army under 
the command of Xerxes crossed the Hellespont by 
the famous bridges which spanned the strait from 
Abydos to Sestus. Of his march through Thrace, 
Herodotus gives an interesting account (vii. 108— 
11.5); but, as he met with no opposition, we need not 
dwell upon these circumstances. 

After tlie disastrous battle of Salamis, Xerxes, 
with an escort of 60,000 men, ha.stencd back by the 
same road which he had so recently trod in all the 
overweening confidence of despotic power: in Thrace, 
his miserable troops suffered greatly from hunger 
and consequent disease, but do not appear to have 
been openly attacked. (Herod, viii. 115, seqq.) 

Next year (b. c. 479) was fought the battle of 
Plataeae in which Thracians formed part of the 
motley host arrayed against Greek freedom (Id. ix. 
32). Artabazus led the 40,000 men, who alone 
remained of the I’ersian army, by forced marches 
througli Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace. He stmek 
through tho interior of the latter country, probably 
for fear of the Greek cities on the coast; but he en¬ 
countered enemies as much to be dreaded, and lost a 
great part of his army by hunger, fatigue, and the at¬ 
tacks of the Tliracians, before he reaclied Byzantium. 

It was now the turn of the victorious Greeks to 
assail their foes in their own territories. Thrace, 
with the exception of Doriscus, was soon cleared of 
tho Persians. After the battle of Mycale, their fleet 
sailed to the Hellespont, where the Athenians laid 
siege to Sestus, which was taken early in the following 
year (b. c. 478) [Sestus]. Eion, at the mouth 
of the Strymon, made a desperate resistance ; but at 
length (b. c. 476) fell into the hands of Ciinon and 
the Athenians, after its Persian governor had put to 
death all his family, and finally himself. (Herod, 
vii. 107 ; cf. Thucyd. i. 98). Byzantium had been 
taken by Pausanias tlie year before. Thus the Per¬ 
sians were driven out of Europe, and the Greek 
settlements in Thrace resumed their internal freedom 
of action, though most of them, it is probable, were 
under the supremacy of Athens, as the chosen head 
of the great Greek confederacy. 

During the administration of Pericles, 1000 Athe¬ 
nian citizens were settled in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesos, which was always the chief stronghold . of 
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Athens in that quarter. Under the auspices of tho 
same statesman, in b. o. 437, the Athenians suc¬ 
ceeded ill founding Amphipolis, the contests for the 
possession of which occupy a very prominent place in 
the subsequent history of Greece. [Amphipolis, 
Vol. L p. 126.] 

About this time flourished the most powerful 
Thracian kingdom that ever existed, that of the 
Odrysae, for the history of which see Oduysak, 
Vol. 11. pp. 463—465. At the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian War (b.c. 431), the Athenians en¬ 
tered into an alliance with Sitalces, the king of the 
Odrysae (Thucyd. ii. 29), who, they hoped, would 
enable them to subdue all opposition to their supre¬ 
macy in the CJialcidic peninsula. In consequence 
of this alliance, Sitalces led (b. c. 429) a vast liost 
into Macedonia, the ruler of which supported tho 
enemies of Athens; he encountered no op]>osition, 
yet was compelled by want of supplies to return 
to Thrace, about a month after he hud left it (76. 
95—101). But although Sitalces was an ally of 
Athens, this did not prevent Bnisidas from having 
great numbers of light-armed Thracians in his armies, 
while commanding the Spaitan forces in the neigli- 
bourhood of Amphipolis (b. c. 422). 

It would occupy too much space to relate minutely 
the various turns of fortune which occurred in 
Thrace during the Peloponnesian War. Tho prin¬ 
cipal struggle in this quarter was for the command 
of the Bosporus and Hellespont, so important, espe¬ 
cially to the Athenians, on account (»f the corn trade 
with the Euxine, from which Athens drew a largo 
part of her supplies. Hence many of the most im¬ 
portant naval battles wore fought in tlie Hellesprint; 
and the possession of Byzantium and Sestus was the 
prize of many a victory. Tlie battle of AcgosjX)taini, 
which terminated the long contest for supremacy, 
took place to the S. of Sestus, b. o. 405. By the 
peace concluded next year, Atliens gave up all her 
foreign possostions ; and tlioso in the east of Thrace 
fell into the hands of the Spartans and Persians. 
[See Byzantium, Sestus, &c.] 

When the remnant of the 10,000 Greeks returned 
(b. c. 400) to Europe, they were engaged by Seuthes, 
an Odrysian prince, to assist him in recovering the 
dominions Which had belonged to his father, in the 
south eastern part of Thrace. ()Cen. Anab. vii. pass.) 
Having thus been reinstated in his principality, lie 
showed his gratitude to the Greeks, by sending aux¬ 
iliaries to Dercyllida.s, who commanded the Spartan 
forces against the Persians, with whom tliey were 
now (b. c. 399) at war (Xen. JJell. iii. 2). Next 
year Dercyllidas crossed over into the Chersonesus, 
and erected a wall across its northern extremity, as 
a protection to the Greek inhabitants, who were ex¬ 
posed to constant attacks from their barbarous 
neighbours (76. 2. §§ 8—10). The same general 
successfully defended Sestus from the combined forces 
of ConoD and Pharnabazus (b. c. 394 : 76. iv. 8. § 
.5, seqq.) But in b. c. 390 Thrasybulus restored 
Athenian influence in Thrace, by forming an alliance 
with two native princes, and by establishing demo¬ 
cracy at Byzantium (76. § 25, seqq.); and his suc¬ 
cess was confirmed by the victory of Iphicrates over 
Anaxibius the next year (t6. § 34). The peace of 
Antalcidas, however, released all the Greek states 
from their connection with Athens, and virtually gave 
the supremacy to Sparta (b. c. 387). 

Nothing of any importance happened in Thrace 
after this event till the accession of Philip II. to the 
throne of^Macedonia (b. c. 359). This able but un- 
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scrupulous monarch at once began his career of 
aggrandisement toveards the east. He contrived to 
get possession of Amphipolis (b. c. 358), and thus 
obtained a secure footing from which he might ex¬ 
tend his dominions in Thrace as opportunity offered. 
At this time there were three native Thracian princes, 
probably brothers, who seem to have ruled over moat 
of the country. According to Justin (viii. 3), Be- 
risades and Amadocus, two of them, chose Philip as 
judge of their disputes; of which position he trea¬ 
cherously availed himself to seize upon their domi¬ 
nions. Though this statement is not supported, we 
believe, by any otlier ancient author, yet it is pro¬ 
bably true; for such conduct is highly characteristic 
of the Macedonian monarch ; and the almost entire 
disappearance from history of those Thracian princes 
soon after Philip’s accession, would thus be ac¬ 
counted for. Cersoblcptes, tlie third brother, wdio 
seems to have had the E. portion of Thrace, 
maintained a long struggle against his ambitious 
neighbour. In n. c. 357 he ceded the Cherso- 
nesus to the Athenians, who sent a colony to 
occupy it four years afterwards. [See Cerso- 
BLEPTES, Diet, liiog. Vol. 1. p. 674 : Sestus.] 
Pliilip at various times marched into Thrace, and 
repeatedly defeated Cersobleptes, whom he at length 
(n. c. 343) completely subdued and rendered tribu- 
tary. Next year he established colonies in the east¬ 
ern part of Thrace, and acts of hostility occurred 
between him and Diopeitbes, the Athenian commander 
in that quarter. Philip was occupied the next three 
years in Thrace, and laid siege to Perinthua and 
Byzantium, which were in alliance with Athens, 
whose forces, commanded by Phocion, compelled Philip 
to abandon the sieges; and he soon afterwards left 
Thrace, to advance towards the south against the 
confederate Greeks. On his departure Phocion re¬ 
covered several of the cities in which Macedonian 
garrisons had been placed. 

Notwithstanding these checks, Philip had brought 
under his command a great part of Thrace, especially 
on the south coast: he had, above all, completely in¬ 
corporated with his kingdom the district between 
the Strymon and the Nestus, and from the mines of 
the Pangiieus, which he seized in b. c. 356, l»e ob¬ 
tained abundant supplies of the precious metals. 

'' Philip was assassinated b. c. 336: next year his 
successor, Alexander the Great, marched across the 
Haemus to attack the Triballi; but his chief atten¬ 
tion was bestowed upon the preparations for the 
Asiatic expedition, which he entered upon next year, 
crossing the Hellespont from Sestus. 

On the death of Alexander (b. c. 323), Thrace 
was allotted to Lysimachus, who was soon involved 
in hostilities with Seuthes, a king of the Odrysae. 
The reader is referred to the account of Lysimachus 
\^Dict. liiog. Vol. II. pp. 867—870] for details respect¬ 
ing his government of Thrace; the result of his various 
wars was that his sway was firmly established over 
all the countries south of the Danube, as far as the 
confines of Macedonia; the Greek cities on the 
Euxine wore garrisoned by his troops; and though 
many of the native tribes, in the more inaccessible 
districts, no doubt retained their freedom, yet lie 
had completely defeated all their attacks upon his 
power. In b. c. 309 he founded Lysimachia, near 
the northern extremity of the Chersonesus and made 
it his capital. Having engaged in a war with Se- 
leucus, the ruler of Syria, he advanced to meet his 
antagonist in Asia, and was defeated and slain at 
Corupedion (b. c. 281), upon which Selei|^us passed 
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over into Eui’ope and took possession of Thrace. 
Next year, however, he was assassinated by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, who was thereupon acknowledged king; 
but shortly afterwards a vast horde of Celts invad^ 
the country, and Ptolemy was slain in a battle with 
them. Anarchy now prevailed for some years in the 
country: the Celts again advanced to the south in 
B. c. 279, and under Brennus penetrated as far as 
Delphi, on their repulse from which they retreated 
northwards, and some of them settled on the coast 
of Thrace. 

For nearly fifty years after this time little mention 
is made of Thrace in history; it appears to have 
been annexed to Macedonia ; brt the rulers of that 
kingdom were too insecure, even in their central do¬ 
minions, to be able to exercise much control over 
such a countiy as Thrace, inhabited now by races 
differing so widely as the Thracians, the Greeks, and 
the Celte, and ofiering so many temptations to the 
assertion of independence. [See Antigonus Gona- 
TAs, Demetrius II., and Pyrrhus, in Diet. Biogi\ 

About B. c. 247, the fleet of Ptolemy Euergetes 
captured Lysimachia and other important cities on 
the coast; and they remained for nearly half a cen¬ 
tury under the kings of Egypt. (Polyb. v. 34, 58.) 

In B. c. 220, Philip V. ascended the tlirone of 
Macedonia. Under him the Macedonian power re¬ 
gained something of its old prestige; and had it not 
been brought iu collision with Rome, it might have 
become as extensive as in former times. But Philip 
unfortunately directed his ambitious views in the 
first instance towards the West, and thus soon en¬ 
countered the jealous Republic. It was not till b.c. 
211 that Philip commenced his enterprises against 
Tlirace: he then led an army into the country of the 
Maedi, who were in the habit of making incursions 
into Macedonia. Their lands were laid waste, and 
their cajatal, lamphorina, compelled to surrender. 
Having made peace with the Romans (b. c. 205), ho 
invaded Thrace, and took Lysimacliia. In b. c. 200, 
he again attacked that country, both by sea and 
land; and it is evident that he did not anticipate 
much resistance, since ho took with him only 2000 
infantry and 200 cavalry. Yet with this insignifi¬ 
cant force, aided by the fleet, ho made himself 
master of the whole of the south coast, and of tlie 
Chersonesus. He tlieii laid siege to Abydos, and 
after a desperate resistance took it (Liv. xxxi. 16). 
This seems to have hastened the declaration of war 
on the part of the Romans ; a war which lasted till 
B.c. 196, when Philip was reduced to procure peace 
by surrendering all Lis conquests, and withdrawing 
his garrisons from the Greek cities (Liv. xxxiii. 30). 
L. Stertinius was sent to see that these terms were 
complied with (ib. 35). But scarcely had the cities 
been evacuated by the Macedonian garrisons, when 
Antioclius the Great crossed the Hellespont, and 
took possession of the Chersonesus, which he claimed 
as a conquest of Seleucus (f6. 38). He refused to 
comply with the demand of the Romans, that he 
should withdraw his army from Europe ; but left 
his son Seleucus to complete the restoration of 
Lysimachia, and to extend his influence, which seems 
to have been done by placing garrisons in Maroneia 
and Aenus. 

In the war which ensued between the Romtins and 
Antiochus (b.c. 190), Philip rendered the former 
good service, by providing everything necessary for 
their march through Thrace, and securing them from 
molestation by the native tribes (Liv. xxxvii. 7). 
Antiochus was defeated by Scipio at MagnesU, and 
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aued for peace, which was at length granted to him 
(b. c. 188) on condition of his abandoning all his 
dominions west of the Taurus (Liv. xxxviii. 38). 
The Romans gave the Chersonesus and its depend¬ 
encies to their ally Eumenes (i6. 39). As indica¬ 
tive of the internal condition of Thrace, even along 
the great southern road, the account which Livy (ib. 
40, seq.) gives of the march of the consul Manlius’ 
army through the country on its return from Asia 
Minor, is highly interesting. The army was loaded 
with booty, conveyed in a long train of baggage- 
waggons, which presented an irresistible temptation 
to tile predatory tribes through whose territories its 
route lay. They accordingly attacked the army 
in a defile, and were not beaten off until they had suc¬ 
ceeded in their object of sharing in the plunder of Asia. 

The possession of the Chersonesus by Eumenes 
soon led to disagreements with Philip, who was 
charged by Eumenes (b.c. 185) with having seized 
upon Maroneia and Aenus, places whicli he coveted 
for himself. (Liv. xxxix. 24, 27). The Romans 
insisted upon the withdrawal of tlie Macedonian 
garrisons (b.c. 184),and Philip, sorely against his 
will, was obliged to obey. He wreaked his anger 
upon the defenceless citizens of IMaroneia, by con¬ 
niving at, if not actually commanding, the massacre 
of a great number of them (ib. 33, 34). In the 
course of the disputes about these cities, it was 
stated that at the end of the war with Philip, the 
Roman commissioner, Q. Fabius Labeo, had fixed 
upon the king’s road, which is described as nowhere 
approaching the sea, as the S. boundary of Philip’s 
possessions in Thrace; but that Philip had after¬ 
wards formed a new road, considerably to the S., 
and had thus included the cities and lands of the 
Maronitao in his territories (ib. 27). 

In the same year, Philip undertook an expedition 
into the interior of Thrace, where he was fettered 
by no engagements with the Romans. He defeated 
the Thracians in a battle, and took their leader 
Amadocus prisoner. Before returning to Mace¬ 
donia he sent envoys to the barbarians on the 
Danube to invite them to make an incursion into 
Italy (ib. 35). Again in b.c. 183, Philip marched 
against the Odrysae, Dentheletae and Bessi, took 
Pliilippopolis, which its inhabitants had abandoned 
at his approach, and placed a garrison in it, which 
the Odrysae, however, soon afterwards drove out 
(ib. 53). In B.c. 182, Philip removed nearly all 
the inhabitants of the coast of Macedonia into the 
interior, and supplied their places by Thracians 
and other barbarians, on whom he thought he could 
more safely depend in the war with the Romans, 
which he now saw was inevitable (Liv. xl. 3). He 
had done something of the same kind a few years 
before (Id. xxxix. 24). 

Philip’s ascent of the Haemus, already referred to, 
took place in b. o. 181 : on the summit he erected 
altars to Jupiter and the Sun. On his way back his 
army plundered the Dentheletae; and in Maedica he 
took a town called Petra. (Liv. xl. 21, seq.) 

Philip died in b. c. 179, and his successor 
Perseus continued the preparations which his 
father had made for renewing the war with Rome, 
which did not begin, however, till b.c. 171. The 
Romans had formed an alliance the year before with 
a number of independent Thracian tribes, who had 
sent ambassadors to Rome for the purpose, and who 
were likely to be formidable foes to Perseus. The 
Romans took care to send valuable presents to the 
principal Thracians, their ambassadors having no 
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I doubt impressed upon the senate the necessity for 
' compliance with this national custom. (Liv, xlii. 19.) 

The advantage of this alliance was soon seen. 
Cotys, king of the Odrysae, was an ally of Perseus, 
and marched with him to meet the Romans in 
Thessaly, but with only 1000 horse and 1000 foot, 
a force which shows how greatly the power of the 
Odrysian monarchy had declined since the reign of 
Sitalces (ib. 51). Cotys commanded all the Thra¬ 
cians in Perseus’s army in the first engagement 
with the Roman cavalry, which was defeated (ib. 
57, seq.). When Perseus retreated into Macedonia 
a report was brought that the Thracian allies of 
Rome had invaded the dominions of Cotys, whom 
Perseus was therefore obliged to dismiss for their 
protection (ib. 67), and he does not seem to have per¬ 
sonally taken any further part in the war, though 
he probably sent part of his forces to assist Perseus 
(xliv. 42). His son Bitis fell into the hands of 
the Romans, after the battle of Pydna (b.c. 
168), which put an end to the Macedonian king¬ 
dom. Cotys sent ambassadors to Romo to endea¬ 
vour to ransom his son, and to excuse himself for 
having sided with Perseus. The senate rejected 
his offers of money, but liberated his son, and gave 
a considerable sum to each of the Thracian ambas¬ 
sadors. The reason it assigned for this generosity 
was the old friendship which had existed between 
Rome and Cotys and his ancestors. The Romans 
were evidently unwilling to engage in a war with 
the Thracian people at this time; and were anxious 
to secure friends among them for the sake of the 
peace of Macedonia, which, though not yet nominally 
made a province, was completely in their power. 
Tliey sent (b.c. 167) three commissioners to con¬ 
duct Bitis aud the other Thracians home; and at the 
same time, no doubt, to make observations on the 
state of tliat country. (Liv. xlv. 42). 

After the fall of Perseus, the senate divided his 
dominions into four districts (regimes)., the first of 
which included the territory between the Strymon 
and the Nestus, and all the Macedonian possessions 
east of the latter, except Aenus, Maroneia, and Ab- 
dera; Bisaltica and Sintice, west of the Strymon, 
also belonged to this district, the capital of which 
was Amphipolis. (Ib. 29.) It is important to re¬ 
collect that the Thrace spoken of by the Latin 
historians subsequently to this time does not include 
the territories here specified, which thenceforth con¬ 
stituted an integral part of Macedonia. 

From the year b. c. 148, when the Romans 
undertook the direct government of that country, 
they were brought into contact with the various 
barbarous nations on its frontiers, and were con¬ 
tinually at war with one or another of them. For 
some years, however, their chief occupation was with 
the Scordisci, a people of Celtic origin which had 
settled south of the Danube, and often made devasta¬ 
ting incursions into the more civilised regions of the 
south. They are sometimes called Thracians (e. g. 
by Florus, iii. 4 ; cf. Amm. xxvii. 4. § 4), which is 
the less sui’prising when we remember that great 
numbers of Celts had settled in Southern Thrace, 
and would soon bo confounded under a common namo 
with the other occupants of the country. The his¬ 
tory of all this period, up to the time of Augustus, 
is very obscure, owing to the loss of so great a part 
j of Livy’s work ; enough, however, appears in other 
I writers to show that Thrace was left almost entirely 
i to its native rulers, the Romans rarely interfering with 
it except jfhen provoked by the predatory incursions 
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of its people into Macedonia: they then sometimes 
made retaliatory expeditions into Thrace ; but seem 
generally to have made their way back as soon as 
the immediate object was accomplished. The rela¬ 
tion existing between the Romans and the Thracians, 
for more than a century after the conquest of Ma¬ 
cedonia, thus bears a close resemblance to that which 
has long existed between our own countrymen and 
the Caffres. 

During the years b. c. 110, 109, the Consul M. 
Minucius Rufus was engaged in hostilities with the 
Scordisci and Triballi; and, according to Florus (/.c.), 
laid waste the whole valley of the llebrus (cf. Eutr. 
iv. 27). In B. c. 104, Calpurnius Piso penetrated 
into the district of Rhodope (Fior. 1. c.). In b. c. 
92, the Maedi defeated the praetor, C. Sentius, and 
then ravaged Macedonia (Cic. Pis. 34 ; Liv. Epit. 
70). After the breaking out of the Mithridatic 
War (b.c. 88), mention is made in several successive 
years of the incursions of the Thracians into the 
Roman provinces, and it is probable that they were 
acting in concert with Mithridates, whose general 
Taxiles, in b. c. 86, led a vast army through Thrace, 
and Macedonia to the assistance of Archelaus. (Liv. 

74,76,81,82). On thefinal defeat of Archelaus, 
Sulla directed his march towards Asia through, Thrace 
B. c. 84, and, either to punish the people for their 
connection with Mithridates, or because they opposed 
his passage, made war upon them with complete suc¬ 
cess (Id. 83). C. Scribonius Curio defeated the 
Dardani, and penetrated to the Danube, being the 
first Roman who had ventured into that part of 
Europe (b.c. 75 ; Liv. Epit. 92 ; Eutr. vi, 2). 
Curio was succeeded as governor of Macedonia by M. 
Lucullus (b.c. 73), who defeated the Bessi in a 
pitched battle on Mount Haemus, took their capital, 
and ravaged the whole country between the Haemus 
and the Danube (Liv. Epit. 97 ; Eutr. vi. 10). 
The Bessi were again conquered in B. c. 60 by Octa¬ 
vius, the father of Augustus (Suet. 3 ; cf. Jb. 
94 ; Freinsh. Suppl. cxxxv. 2). In the years b. c. 
58, 57, Piso, Sowell known to us from Cicero’s cele- 
bnited speech against him, was governor of Mace¬ 
donia ; and, if we may believe Cicero, acted in the 
most cruel and faithless manner towards the Bessi 
hud other peaceable Thracian tribes. (Pw. 34, de 
Prov. Cons. 2, seq.). From the latter passage it 
appears that although Thrace was not under the 
government of Rome, yet the Romans claimed the 
right.of way through it to the Hellespont; for Cicero 
calls tlie Egnatian Way “ via ilia nostra militaris.” 

In the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, 
several Thracian princes furnished the latter with 
auxiliary forces. Why they interfered in the 
contest, and why they preferred Pompey to Caesar, 
are matters of conjecture only. Pompey had been 
chiefly engaged all his life in the East, Caesar in the 
West; and that is probably sufficient to account for 
the greater influence of Pompey in Thrace. (Caes. 
B. C. iii. 4 ; Flor. iv. 2 ; Dion Cass. xli. 51, 63, 
xlvii. 25). 

At the time of Caesar’s death two brothers, Rhas- 
cuporis and Rascus Vol. III. p. 647] 

ruled over the greater part of Thrace ; and when 
the war broke out between the triumvirs and the re¬ 
publican party, Rhascuporis sided with the latter, 
while Rascus aided the former. By this plan they 
hoped to be safe, whichever party might be victorious; 
and it is said that their expectations were realised. 

When the power of Rome was at length ^iwielded 
by Augustus without a rival, the relation of Thrace 
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to the Roman state seems to have become in many 
respects like that which the native princes of India 
long bore to the British. The Thracian kings were 
generally allowed to exercise, without restraint, their 
authority over their own subjects, and when needful 
it was supported by the arms of Rome. But all dis¬ 
putes among the native rulers were referred to the 
decision of the emperors, who disposed of the coun¬ 
try as its acknowledged lords. These subject princes 
were expected to defend Thrace from external and 
internal foes ; to assist the Romans in the field ; to 
allow them to enlist troops, and in other ways to 
exercise the rights of sovereignty. P'or illustrations of 
these statements we must refer the reader to Tacitus, 
especially to the following passages : Ann. ii. 64— 
67, iii. 38, 39, iv. 5, 46—51. The few Thracian 
coins which are extant afford a proof of the de¬ 
pendent character of the Thracian kings ; they bear 
on the obverse the effigy of the reigning emperor, on 
the reverse that of the native prince. [See l^ct. 
Biog. Vol. III. p. 653.] 

The interference of the Romans in the government 
of Thrace was not submitted to by the nation at 
large without several severe struggles. The most 
formidable of these occurred about b. c. 14, the 
fullest account of which is given by Dion Cassius 
(lib. liv.). The leader in this insurrection was Vo- ‘ 
logaesus, a Bessian priest of Bacchus, who availed 
himself of his sacerdotal character to inflame the 
religious feelings of his countrymen. Having thus 
assembled a large army, he attacked, defeated, and 
slew Rhascuporis, a king under Roman protection ; 
his uncle, Rhoemetalces, was next assailed and com¬ 
pelled to flee : the insurgents pursued him as far as 
the Chersonesus, where they devastated the country 
and captured the fortified places. On receiving in¬ 
formation of these proceedings, Augustus ordered 
L. Piso, the governor of Pamphylia, to transport his 
army into Thrace, where, after a three years’ war 
and several reverses, he at length succeeded in su!)- 
duing the Bessi, who had adopted Roman arms and 
discipline. They soon afterwards made a second 
attempt to regain their independence ; but were now 
easily crushed. (Veil. Pat. ii. 98; Tac. Am vi. 10; 
Sen. Ep. 83; P’lor. iv. 12 ; Liv. Epit. 137.) 

After this war, the Romans gradually absorbed 
all the powers of government in the country. Ger- 
manicus visited it in a. d. 18, and introduced re¬ 
forms in its administration (Tac. Ann. ii. 54). A 
system of conscription seems to have been imposed 
upon the Thracians about a. d. 26 (76. iv. 46). 
The last native prince of whom we find any mention 
is Rhoemetalces II., who, in a. d. 38, was made by 
Caligula ruler over the whole country; and at length, 
in the reign of Vespasian (a. d. 69—79), Thrace 
was reduced into the form of a province. (Suet. 
Vesp. 8; Eutr. vii. 19; cf. Tac. Hist. i. 11.) The 
date of this event has been disputed on the authority 
of the Eusebian Chronicle, which states that it took 
place in a. d. 47, in the reign of Claudius; but the 
statement of Suetonius is express on the point. It 
is possible that Rhoemetalces II. may have died about 
the year last mentioned ; and if Claudius refused to 
appoint a successor to him, this would be regarded 
as equivalent to incorporating the country in the 
Roman empire, although its formal constitution as a 
province was delayed ; as we know was commonly 
the case. It is remarkable that Moesia was made a 
province upwards of 50 years before Thrace Proper, 
its first propraetor being mentioned in a. d. 15. 
(Tac. Ann. i. 79; efi Jb, ii. 66; Plin. iii. 26. s. 29.) 
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Thrace now shared in the general fortunes of the 
Roman world, on the division of which into the 
Eastern and Western Empires, it was attached to the 
fonner, being governed by the Vtcanus Tkracia- 
runif who was subordinate to the Praefeciu8 Prae~ 
torio Orientis. Its situation rendered it extremely 
liable to the inroads of barbarians, and its histoiy, 
so far as it is known, is little else than a record of 
war and devastation. The Goths made their first 
appearance there in A. D. 255; the emperor Probus, 
about A. D. 280, established in it 100,000 Bastarnae. 
In A. D. 314, and again in 323, the emperor Licinius 
■was defeated at Hadrianople by Constantine, who, 
in A. D. 334, settled a multitude of* Sarmatians in 
Thrace, which, in 376, received another accession to 
its heterogeneous population, Valens having given 
permission to the Goths to reside in it. This gave 
rise to innumerable wars, the details of which are 
recorded by Aminianus (lib. xxxi.). In 395 the de¬ 
voted country was overrun by Alaric, and in 447 by 
the more dreadful Attila. Through all these mis¬ 
fortunes, however, Thrace remained in connection 
with the Eastern Empire, tlie capital of which was 
within its boundaries, until the year 1353, when the 
Turks, who had crossed over into Europe in 1341, 
obtained possession of the Thracian fortresses. Their 
leader Ainuratli conquered the whole country, except 
Constantinople, and made Hadrianople his capital. 
At length, in 1453, Constantinople itself was taken, 
and the Turks have ever since been the undisputed 
lords of Thrace. 

VI. Toi'OGIUphy. —Under this head we shall 
merely collect such names as will serve to direct the 
reader to articles in this work, where fuller infonna- 
tion is given. 

Pliny (iv. 18; cf. Mela, ii. 2 ; Amm. xxvii. 4) 
enumerates the following as the principal Thracian 
tribes: Denseletao, Maedi, Bisaltae, Digeri, Bessi, 
Eletlii, Diobessi, Carbilesi, Brysae, Sapaei, Odo- 
mauti, Odrysae, Cabyleti, Pyrogeri, Drugeri, Cae- 
nici, Hypsalti, Beni, CorpilU, Bottiaei, Edoni, Selle- 
tae, Priantae, Dolonci, Thyni, Coeletae. To these 
we may add, the Apsinthii, Bistones, Cioones, Satrae, 
Dii, and Trausi. 

Of the towns mentioned by Pliny (7. c.), these be¬ 
longed to Thrace Proper; 1. On the coast (i.) of the 
Aegean; Oesyina, Neapolis, Datum, Abdera, Tirida, 
Dicaea, Maronea, Zone, and Aenus; to these must be 
added Amphipolis, Pistyrus, Cosinthus, and Mesem- 
bria; (ii.) of the Chersonesus; Cardia, Lysimachia, 
Pachyta, Callipolis, Sestus, Elaeus, Coelos, Tiristasis, 
and Panormus; besides these there were Alopeconne- 
Bus and Agora; (iii.) of the Propontis: Bisanthe, Pe- 
rinthus, and Selymbria; (iv.) of the Bosporus: By¬ 
zantium ; (v.) of the Euxine: Mesembria, Anchia- 
lus, Apollonia, Thynias, Salmydessus, and Phino- 
polis. 2. In the interior: Philippopolis, Philippi, 
Scotusa, Topiris, Doriscus, Cypsela, Apros, and De- 
velton, This is a very scanty list; but many of the 
principal inland towns were founded after Pliny’s 
time: their names also were often changed. The 
following are some of the chief towns in the interior; 
Hadrianopolis, Plotinopolis, Trajanopolia, Tempyra, 
Nicopolis, Beroea, lamporina, and Petra. 

Besides the rivers mentioned in the course of this 
article, the following occur; the Batliynias, Pydaras 
or Atyras, Bargus, Cossinites, Compsatus, and 
Xerogypsus. 

As to the political divisions of Thrace, Pliny (1. c.) 
states that it was divided into fifty strategiae ; but 
he describes Moesia as part of Thrace. According to 
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Ptolemy (iil. 11. § 8, seq.), its districts were Mae- 
dica, Dentheletica, Sardica, Bessica, Drosica, Ben- 
nica, Usdicesica, Selletica, Samaica, Coeletica, Sa- 
j paica, Corpiliaca, Caenica, and Astica. 
j Ammiaiius (/. c.) states that in the 4th century 
1 Thrace was divided into six provinces, but of these 
only four belonged to Thrace south of the Haemus: 
(i.) Thrace Proper (speciali nomine), including the 
W. part of the country; principal cities, Philippo¬ 
polis and Beroea : (ii.) Haeinimontus, i. e. the NE. 
district; chief towns, Hadrianopolis and Anchialus: 
(iii.) Europa, comprehending the SE. district; cities, 
Apri and Perinthus (Constantinople, being the ca¬ 
pital of the whole Eastern Empire, w^as not regarded 
os belonging to any province); (iv.) Rhotiopa, com¬ 
prising the SW. region; principal cities, Maxiiniuno- 
polis, Maroneia, and Aenus. 

The principal modern writers in whose works 
information will be found respecting Thrace, have 
been mentioned in the course of this article. Among 
the other authors whom the reader may consult, we 
may name the following: Dapper, Beschryving der 
Eilanden in de Archipely Amst. 1688, of which 
Latin and French translations were published at 
Amsterdam in 1703. Paul Lucas, Voyage dan8 la 
Turquie, I'Asie, ifc. 2 vols. Amst. 1720. Choiseul, 
Voyage Piitoresque dans VEmpire Ottoman : of 
this work the first volume was piihlisljed at Paris in 
1782, the first part of the second not till 1809; the 
author died in 1817. A new edition, with many 
corrections and additions, was published in 4 vols. 
8vo. at Paris in 1842. Tliiswork is devoted chiefly 
to the antiquities of the country; of wliich the plates 
contained in the illustrative Atlas which accom¬ 
panies the book give many representations. Ami 
Iloue’s, La Turquie dEuropey 4 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1840, is the most complete work yet written on the 
subject; its autlmr, a man of great scientific acquire¬ 
ments, made two journeys in Turkey, in 1836, when 
he was accompanied by M. Viquesnel, and in 1838. 
The first volume contains an elaborate account of the 
physical geography, geology, vegetation, fauna, and 
meteorology of the country; but takes little or no 
notice of its classical geography. A map is iwefixed 
to it, which was a vast improvement on all that had 
preceded it; but it is now in its turn superseded by 
that of Kiepert, who has employed in its construc¬ 
tion the materials afforded by M. Viquesnel’s reports 
already referred to. (Comp. Gatterer, ])e Herodoti 
ao Thucydidis Thraciay contained in the Commenta- 
Hones Soc. Reg. Gottin. vol. iv. pp. 87—112, vol. 
V. pp. 59—88. [J. li.] 

THKACIA, in Asia. A district in Asia Minor 
on the coast of the Euxine, is sometimes called 
Thrace, and its inhabitants Thracians. (Herod, i. 
28; Xen. Anab. vi. 2. § 14, et al.) This country 
is more commonly called Bithynia. [See Bithynia, 
Vol. 1. p. 404.] [J. K.1 

THRA'CIUS BO'SPORUS. [Bosporus.] ^ 
THRASYME'NUS LACES [Trasimbnu^.] 
THRAUSTUS (©pooffToj, Xen) or THRAE- 
STUS (©panrTdy), a town in the mountainous dis¬ 
trict of Acroreia in Elis, of unknown site. (Xen. 
Ifell. vii, 14. § 14; Diod. xiv. 17.) 

THRIA. [A-rriCA, p. 328, b.] 

THROASCA (©pdao-Ktt), a place in Carmania, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (vi. 8. § 14). Perhaps the 
modem Girost [V.] 

THRONI (0(>6yoi), a town and promontory on the 
S£. coast of Cyprus, distant 700 stadia from the 
promontory Curias. On the promontoi 7 of Throni 
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Pococke observed an ancient tower. (Strab. xiv. p. 
682; Ptol.v.14. §§ 2,3; Engel,Xypro«,vol. i. p.99.) 

THRO'NIUM Eth. ®p6vios,&povirri5f 

Qpouieis), 1. The chief town of the Locri Epicne- 
midii, situated 20 stadia from the coast and 30 
stadia from Scarpheia, upon the river Boagrius, 
which is described by Strabo as sometimes dry, and 
sometimes flowing with a stream two plethra in 
breadth. (Strab. ix. p 436.) It is mentioned by 
Homer, who speaks of it as near the river Boagrius. 
{fl. ii. 533.) It was at one time partly destroyed 
by an earthquake. (Strab. i. p. 60.) At the be¬ 
ginning of the Peloponnesian War (b.c. 431) Thro- 
nium was taken by the Athenians. (Time. ii. 26; 
Diod. xii. 44.) In the Sacred War it was taken by 
Onoinarchus, the Phociun general, who sold its in¬ 
habitants into slavery, and hence it is called by 
Scylax a Phneian city. (Diod. xvi. 33; Aesch. de 
Fills, Leg. p. 45, 33; Scylax, p. 23.) (Thronium is 
also mentioned by Polyb. ix. 41, xvii. 9; Eurip. Iph, 
Aul. 264; Liv. xxxii. 5, 6, xxxiii. 3, xxxv. 37, 
xxxvi. 20; Pans. v. 22. § 4; Lycophr. 1148; Ptol. 

iii. 15. § 7 ; Plin. iv. 7. s. 12; Steph. B. s. v.) 
The site of Thronium was ascertained by Meletius 
who found above the village Romani, at a place 
named Paleoknstro, where some remains of the city 
still exist, a dedicatory inscription of the council and 
deinus of the Thronienses. (Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol.ii. pp. 177, 178.) 

2. A town in Greek Illyria in the neighbourhood 
of Amantia [Amantia], said to have been founded 
after the Trojan War by the Abantes of Euboea 
and the inhabitants of the Locrian Thronium. It 
was taken at an early period by the inhabitants of 
the noighbouiing town of Apollonia, and annexed to 
their territory, as appears from an epigram inscribed 
on a dedicatory offering of the Apolloiiiatao at Olym¬ 
pia. (l*aus. v. 22. §§ 3, 4.) 

THllYON, THllYOESSA. [Epitalium.] 

ITiULE (0ouAr;, Ptol. ii. 6. § 32), a celebrated 
island in the Northern Ocean, discovered by the 
navigator Pytheas. Pytheas arrived at it after a 
voyage of six days from the Orcudes, in which it 
may be computed that he had accompli.shed about 
3000 stadia. (Plin. ii. 77.) According to the 
account of Pytheas, he readied the polar circle, so 
that on this island the longest day was twenty-four 
hours, and there w’as constant day during tho six 
summer months and constant night during the six 
winter ones. It was deficient in animals, and even 
tlie most necessary fruits, but produced a little corn. 
From the time of its discovery it was regarded as 
the most northerly point of tho known world, although 
no further knowledge was obtained respecting it; 
and this view seems to be confirmed by its name, 
since in Gothic Tiel or 7'iule (t^Aoj, goal) denoted 
the remotest land. (Strab. i, p. 63, ii. pp. 104,114, 

iv. p. 201; Agath. i. 8; Prise. Perieg. 587, sqq.; 
Mela, iii. 6; Plm. iv. 16. s. 30; Tac. Agr. 10; 
Virg. G. i. 30; Solin. c. 22, &c.; cf. Praetorius, 
de Orhe Goth. iii. 4. 3. p. 33; D’Anville, Sur la 
Navig. de Pytheas, p. 439; Rudbeck, Atlant. i. p. 
514.) Ptolemy is the only writer who places Thule 
a great deal further S., though he undoubtedly had 
in view the island discovered by Pytheas; and 
according to him it would seem to have been the 
largest of the Shetland islands, or the modem 
Mainland (see ii. 3. § 32, i. 24. §§ 4, 6, 17, 20, 
vi. 16. § 21, vii. 5. § 12, viii. 3. § 3). Most mo¬ 
dern geographers incline to the opinion that Pytheas 
meant Iceland 'y though according to others his 
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Thule is to bo variously sought in Norway, in 
that part called ThUe or Thilemark ; in Jutland, 
the extreme point of which is called Thy or Thyland; 
or in the whole Scandinavian peninsula (Malte- 
Brun, Geogr. Univ. i. p. 120; Ortelius, Theatr. Orb. 
p. 103.) [T. H. D.] 

THUMATA (®ovp.Ara, Ptol. vi. 7. § 33; Plin. 
vi. 28. s. 32; Thamatha, Not. Imp. Rom. § 22, p. 
37), a town of Arabia Felix, according to Ptolemy, 
and described by Pliny as distant 10 days’ sail 
from Petra, and subject to the king of the 
Characeni. 

THUMNA. [Tamna.] 

TIIUNU'DROMON {Sovvoibpopov, Ptol. iv. 3. 
§ 29), a Roman colony in Numidia. It seems to be 
the same place as the Tynidrumense oppidum of 
Pliny (v. 4. s. 4). [T. H. D.] 

TIIU'RIA (®ovpla : Eth. Qovpidrrjs), a town of 
Messenia, situated in the eastern part of the southern 
Messenian plain, upon the river Aris {Pidhima), and 
I at the distance of 80 stadia from Piiarae, which was 
about a mile from the coast (Paus. iv. 31. § 1). It 
was generally identified with the Homeric Antheia, 
though others supposed it to be Aepeia. (Paus. l.c.; 
Strab. viii. p. 360.) It must have been a place of 
conshierable importance, since tlic distant Messenian 
gulf was even named after it (d Qovpidrris KdKnos, 
Strab. 1. c.). It was also one of the chief towns of 
the Lacedaemonian Perioeci after the subjugation of 
Messenia ; and it was hero that tho Third Messenian 
War took its rise, u. c. 464 (Time. i. 101). On tho 
restoration of the Mossenians by Epaminonda8,Thuria, 
like the other towns in the country, was dependent 
upon tho newly-founded capital Messene ; but afeer 
the capture of this city by the Achaeans in n. c. 182, 
Thuria, Pharae, and Abia joined tho Achaean League 
as independent members. (Polyb. xxv. 1.) Thuria 
was annexed to Laconia by Augustus (Paus. 1. c.); 
but it was restored to Messenia by Tiberius. [Mks- 
SENIA, p. 345, a.] Pausauids found two cities of 
this name. Tiie Thuriatae had descended from the 
summit of the lofty hill of the upper city to dwell 
upon the plain ; but without abandoning altogether 
the upper city, where a temple of the Syrian goddess 
still stood within the town walls (Paus. iv. 31. § 2). 
There are considerable remains of both places. Those 
of Upper Thuria are on the hill of the village called 
Paleokastro, divided from the range of mountains 
named MahrypUi by a deep ravine and torrent, and 
which commands a fine view of the plain and gulf. 
Tho remains of the walls extend half a mile along 
the summit of the bill. Nearly in the centre of the 
ruins is a quadrangular cistern, 10 or 12 feet deep, 
cut out of tho rock at one -end, and on the other side 
constructed of masonry. The cistern was divided into 
three parts by two cross walls. Its whole length is 
29 paces ; the breadth half as much. On the highest 
part of the ridge there are numerous ruins, among 
which are those of a small Doric temple, of a hard 
brown calcareous stone, in which are cockle and muscle 
shells, extremely perfect In the plain at Paled Lutra 
are the ruins of a large Roman building, standing in the 
middle of fig and mulberry grounds. Leake observes 
that “ it is in an uncommon state of preservation, part 
even of the roof still remaining. The walls are 17 feet 
high, formed of equal courses of Roman tiles and 
mortar. The roof is of rubble mixed with cement. 
The pla,n does not seem to be that of a bath only, as 
the name would imply, though there are many ap- 
I pearances of the building having contained baths : it 
I seems rather to have been the palace of some Bonum 
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governor. As there are no sources of water here, it 
is to be supposed that the building was supplied by 
an aqueduct from the neighbouring riverof Pidhima” 
(Leake, Morea^ vol. i. pp. 354, seq. 360; Boblaye, 
JHecherckeSf p. 105; Ross, Reisen im PeloponneSj 
p. 2; Curtius, Peloponnesos^ vol. ii. p. 161.) 

THU'RII l&ovpiot : Eth. &ovpivoSy Thurinus), 
called also by some Latin writers and by Ptolemy 
Thurium (&ovpiov, Ptol.), a city of Magna Graecia, 
situated on tlie Tarentine gulf, within a short dis¬ 
tance of the site of Sybaris, of which it may be con¬ 
sidered as having taken the place. It was one of 
the latest of all the Greek colonies in this part of 
Italy, not having been founded till nearly 70 years 
after the fall of Sybaris. The site of that city had 
remained desolate for a period of 58 years after its 
destruction by the Crotoniats [^Sybaris] ; when at 
length, in b.c. 452, a number of the Sybarite exiles and 
their descendants made an attempt to establish them- 
selves again on the spot, under the guidance of some 
leaders of Thessalian origin ; and the new colony rose 
so rapidly to prosperity that it excited the jealousy 
of the Crotoniats, who, in consequence, expelled the 
new settlers a little more than 5 years after the 
establishment of the colony. (Diod. xi. 90, xii. 10.) 
The fugitive Sybarites first appealed for support to 
Sparta, but without success: their application to 
the Athenians was more successful, and that people 
determined to send out a fresh colony, at the same 
time that they reinstated the settlers who had been 
lately expelled from thence. A body of Athenian 
colonists was accordingly sent out by Pericles, under 
the command of Lampon and Xenocritus; but the 
number of Athenian citizens was small, the greater 
part of those who took part in the colony being col¬ 
lected from various parts of (irecce. Among them 
were two celebrated names,—Herodotus the historian, 
and the orator Lysias, both of whom appear to have 
fonned part of the original colony. (Diod. xii. 10; 
Strab, vi. p. 263; Dionys. Lys. p. 453 ; Vit. X. Orat, 
p. 835; Plut. Pertc. 1 1, Ntc, 5.) The new colonists 
at first established themselves on the site of the de¬ 
serted Sybaris, but shortly afterwards removed (ap¬ 
parently in obedience to an oiacle) to a spot at a short 
distance from thence, where there was a fountain 
named Thuria, from whence the new city derived its 
name of Thurii. (Diod.I. c.; Strab I. c.) The foun¬ 
dation of Thurii is assigned by Diodorus to the year 
446 B. c.; but other authorities place it three years 
later, b. c, 443, and this seems to be the best au¬ 
thenticated date. (Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 54.) The 
protection of the Athenian name probably secured 
the rising colony from the assaults of the Crotoniats, 
at least we hear nothing of any obstacles to its pro¬ 
gress from that quarter; but it was early disturbed 
by dissensions between the descendants of the original 
Sybarite settlers and the new colonists, the former 
laying claim not only to honorary distinctions, but to 
the exclusive possession of important political privi¬ 
leges. These disputes at length end^ in a revolu¬ 
tion, and the Sybarites were finally expelled from the 
city. They established themselves for a short time 
upon the river Traens, but did not maintain their 
footing long, being dislodged and finally dispersed 
by the neighbouring barbarians. (Diod. xii. 11,22; 
Arist. Pol. V. 3.) The Thurians meanwhile con¬ 
cluded a treaty of peace with Crotona, and the new 
city rose rapidly to prosperity. Fresh colonists 
poured in from all quarters, especially the Pelopon- 
nese; and though it continued to be generally re* 
as an Athenian colony, the Athenians in fact 
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formed but a small element of the population. The 
citizens were divided, as we learn from Diodorus, 
into ten tribes, the names of which sufiSciently in¬ 
dicate their origin. They were, — the Arcadian, 
Achaean, Elean, Boeotian, Amphictyonic, Dorian, 
Ionian, Athenian, Euboean, and Nesiotic, or that of 
the islanders. (Diod. xii. 11.) The form of govern¬ 
ment was democratic, and the city is said to have 
enjoyed the advantage of a well-ordered system of 
laws ; but the statement of Diodorus, who represents 
this as owing to the legislation of Charondas, and 
that lawgiver himself as a citizen of Thurii, is cer¬ 
tainly erroneous. \^Dict. of Biogr. art. Charondas.] 
The city itself was laid out with great regularity, 
being divided by four broad streets or “ plateae,” 
each of which was crossed in like manner by three 
others. (Diod. xii. 10.) 

Very shortly after its foundation, Thurii became 
involved in a war with Tarentum. The subject of 
this was the possession of the fertile district of the 
Siritis, about 30 miles N. of Thurii, to which the 
Athenians had a claim of long standing [SiKis], 
which was naturally taken up by their colonists. 
The Spartan general, Cleandridas, who had been 
banished from Greece some years before, and taken 
up his abode at Thurii, became the general of the 
Thurians in this war, which, after various successes, 
was at length terminated by a compromise, both 
parties agreeing to the foundation of the new colony 
of Heracleia in the disputed territory. (Diod. xii. 
23, 36, xiii. 106 ; Strab. vi. p. 264 ; Polyaen. Strat. 
ii. 10.) [Hkraclkia.] Our knowledge of the history 
of Thurii is unfortunately very scanty and fragmen¬ 
tary. Fresh disputes arising between the Athenian 
citizens and the otlier colonists were at length 
allayed by the oracle of Delphi, which decided 
that the city liad no other founder than Apollo. 
(Diod. xii. 35.) But the same difference appears 
again on occasion of the great Athenian expedition 
to Sicily, when the city was divided into two parties, 
the one desirous of favouring and supporting the 
Athenians, the other opposed to them. The latter 
faction at first prevailed, so far that the Thurians 
observed the same neutrality towards the Athenian 
fleet under Nicias and Alcibiades as the other cities 
of Italy (Time. vi. 44); but two years afterwards 
(b.c. 213) the Athenian party had regained the 
ascendency ; and when Demosthenes and Eurymedon 
touched at Thurii, the citizens afforded them every 
assistance, and even furnished an auxiliary force of 
700 hoplites and 300 dartmen. (Id. vii. 33, 35.) 
From tins time we hear nothing of Thurii for a perif)d 
of moretlmn.20 years, though there is reason to believe 
that this was just the time of its greatest prosperity. 
In B. c. 390 we find that its territory was already be¬ 
ginning to suffer from the incursions of the Lucanians, 
a new and formidable enemy, for protection against 
whom all the cities of Magna Graecia had entered 
into a defensive league. But the Thurians were too 
impatient to wait fbr the support of their allies, and 
issued forth with an army of 14,000 foot and 1000 
horse, with which they repulsed the attacks of the 
Lucanians; but having rashly followed them into 
their own territory, they were totally defeated, near 
Lalis, and above 10,000 ofihem cut to pieces (Diod. 
xiv. 101). 

This defeat must have inflicted a severe blow on 
the prosperity of Thurii, while the continnally in¬ 
creasing power of the Lucanians and Bruttians, in 
their immediate neighbourhood would prevent them 
from quickly recovering from its effects. The city 
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continued also to be on hostile, or at least unfriendly, 
terms with Dionysius of Syracuse, and was in con¬ 
sequence chosen as a place of retirement or exile by 
his brother Leptines and his friend Philistus (Diod. 
XV. 7). The rise of the Bruttian people about b. c. 
356 probably became the cause of the complete decline 
of Thurii, but the statement of Diodorus that the city 
was conquered by that people (xvi. 15) must be re¬ 
ceived with considerable doubt. It is certain at least 
that it reappears in history at a later period as an in¬ 
dependent Greek city, though much fallen from its 
former greatness. No mention of it is found during 
the wars of Alexander of Epirus in this part of Italy; 
but at a later period it was so hard pressed by the 
Lucanians that it had recourse to the alliance of 
Rome; and a Roman army was sent to its relief 
under C. Fabricius. That general defeated the 
Lucanians, who had actually laid siege to the city, 
in a pitched battle, and by several other successes 
to a great extent broke their power, and thus re¬ 
lieved the Thurians from all immediate danger from 
that quarter. (Liv. Epit. xi.; Plin. xxxiv. 6. s. 15; 
Val. Max, i. 8. § 6.) But shortly after they were 
attacked on the other side by the Tarentines, who 
are said to have taken and plundered their city 
(Appian, Samn. 7. § 1); and this aggression was 
one of the immediate causes of the war declared 
by the Romans against Tarentum in b. c. 282. 

Thurii now sunk completely into the condition of 
a dependent ally of Rome, and was protected by a 
Roman garrison. No mention is found of its name 
during the wars with Pyrrhus or the First Punic 
War, but it plays a considerable part in that with 
Hannibal, It was apparently one of the cities which 
revolted to the Carthaginians immediately after the 
battle of Cannae, though, in another passage, Livy 
seems to place its defection somewhat later. (Liv. 
xxii. 61, XXV. 1.) But in b. c. 213, the Thurians 
returned to their alliance with Rome, and received a 
Roman carrison into their city. (Id. xxv. 1.) The 
very next year, however, after the fall of Taren¬ 
tum, they changed sides again, and betrayed the 
Roman troops into the hands of the Carthaginian 
general Hanno. (Id. xxv. 15; Appian, Ilann. 34.) 
A few years later (b. c. 210), Hannibal, finding 
himself unable to protect his allies in Campania, re¬ 
moved the inhabitants of Atella who had survived 
the fall of their city to Thurii (Appian, Hann, 49); 
but it was not long before he was compelled to 
abandon the latter city also to its fate; and when 
he himself in b. c. 204 withdrew his forces into 
Bruttium, he removed to Crotona 3500 of the prin¬ 
cipal citizens of Thurii, while he gave up the city it¬ 
self to the plunder of his troops. (Appian, I c. 57.) 
It is evident that Thurii was now sunk to the lowest 
state of decay; but the great fertility of its territory 
rendered it desirable to preserve it from utter deso¬ 
lation : hence in b. c. 194, it was one of the places 
selected for the establishment of a Roman colony 
with Latin rights. (Liv. xxxiv. 53; Strab. vi. p. 
263.) The number of colonists was small in pro¬ 
portion to the extent of land to be divided among 
them, bnt they amounted to 3000 foot and 300 
knights. (Liv. xxxv. 9.) Livy says merely that 
the colony was sent “in Thurinum agrum,” and 
does not mention anything of a change of name; 
but Strabo tells us that they gave to the new colony 
the name of Copiar, and this statement is confirmed 
both by Stephanus of Byzantium, and by the evi¬ 
dence of coins, on which, however, the name is written 
OoFLA. (Strab. I c.\ Stepb. Byz. e. v. 0ot}pio(; 
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Eckhel, Yol. i. p. 164.) Bat this new name did not 
continue long in use, and Thurii still continued to 
be known by its ancient api)ellation. It is men¬ 
tioned as a municipal town on several occasions 
during the latter ages of the Republic. In b. c. 72 
it was taken by Spartacus, and subjected to heavy 
contributions, but not otherwise injured. (Appian, 
B. C. i. 117.) At the outbreak of the Civil Wars 
it was deemed by Caesar of sufficient importance to 
be secured with a garrison of Gaulish and Spanish 
horse; and it was there that M. Coelius was put to 
death, after a vain attempt to excite an insurrection 
in this part of Italy. (Caes. B. C. iii. 21, 22.) In 
b. c. 40 also it was attacked by Sextus Pompeius, 
who laid waste its territory, but was repulsed 
from the walls of the city. (Appian, B. C, v. 
56, 58.) 

It is certain therefore that Thurii was at this 
time still a place of some importance, and it is 
mentioned as a still existing town by Pliny and 
Ptolemy, as well as Strabo. (Strab. vi. p. 263; 
Plin. iii. 11. s. 15; Ptol. iii, 1. § 12.) It was pro¬ 
bably, indeed, the only place of any consideration 
remaining on the coast of the Tarentine gulf, 
tween Crotona and Tarentum; both Metapontum 
and Heraclea having already fallen into almost com¬ 
plete decay. Its name is still found in the Itineraries 
(ftin. Ant p. 114, where it is written “ Turios;’* 
Tab. Pent') ; and it is noticed by Procopius as still 
existing in the 6th century. (Procop. B, G. i. 15.) 
The period of its final decay is uncertain; but it 
seems to have been abandoned during the middle 
ages, when the inhabitants took refuge at a place 
called Terranova^ about 12 miles inland, on a hill 
on tho left bank of the Cratliis. 

The exact site of Thurii has not yet been identi¬ 
fied, but the neighbourhood has never been examined 
with proper care. It is clear, from the statements 
both of Diodorus and Strabo, that it occupied a site 
near tOy hut dhtinct from, that of Sybaris (Diod. 
xii. 10; Strab. c.): hence the position suggested 
by some local topographers at the foot of tho hill of 
Terranovay is probably too far inland. It is more 
likely that the true site is to be sought to the N. 
of the Coscile (the ancient Sybaris), a few miles from 
the sea, where, according to Zannoni’s map, ruins still 
exist, attributed by that geographer to Sybaris, but 
which are probably in reality those of Thurii. Swin¬ 
burne, however, mentions ]^man ruins as existing 
in the peninsula formed by the rivers Crathis and 
Sybaris near their junction, which may perhaps bo 
those of Thurii. (Swinburne, Travels^ vol. i. pp, 
291, 292 ; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 236.) The whole 
subject is very obscure, and a careful examination 
of the localities is still much needed. 

The coins of Thurii are of great beauty; their 
number and variety indeed gives us a higher idea 
of the opulence and prosperity of the city than 
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we should gather from the statements of ancient 
writers. [E. H. B.] 

THU'RIUM. [BoEOTiA, p. 412, b.] 
THYA'MIA. [Phuus, p. 602, b.] 

THY'AMIS (0va/uts), a river of Epeirus, flowing 
into the sea near a promontory of the same name. 
(PtoL iii. 14. §§ 4, 5.) It formed the northern 
boundary of Thesprotia, which it separated from 
Cestrine, a district of Ohaonia (Thuc. i. 46 ; Strab. 
vii. p. 324 ; Paus. i. 11. § 2; Cic. ad Ait. vii. 2, de 
Leg. ii, 3; Plin. iv. 1.) It is now called Aa- 
laniA^ apparently from the large reeds and aquatic 
plants which grow upon one of its principal tribu¬ 
taries. Its ancient name seems to have been derived 
from the or juniper, which, Leake informs us, 
though not abundant near the sources of the river, 
is common in the woody hills which border the 
middle of its course. The historian Phylarchus 
related {ap. AUien. iii. p. 73) that the Egyptian 
beau, which grew only in mathhy places and nowhere 
but in Egypt, once grew for a short time upon the 
banks of tlie Thyamis. (Leake, Noi'tliern Greece^ 
vol. i. p. 103, vol. iv. p. 97.) 

THY'AM US (0ua/zo5), a mountain lying to the 
S. of Argos Amphilochicum, identilied by Leake with 
Spartoviini. (Thuc. iii. 106; Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. iv. p. 251.) 

THYATEIKA(Tck Ovareipa: Eth. QvareiprjvS^), 
a considerable city in the north of Lydia, on the 
river Lycus, and on the road leading from Sardes in 
the south to Germa in the north. It was anciently 
called Pelopeia, Euliippa, and Semiramis. (Plin. v. 
31; Steph. B.«. v. Gudretpa.) Strabo (xiii. p. 625) 
calls it a Macedonian colony, which probably means 
only that during the Macedonian period it was in¬ 
creased and embellished, for Stephanus B., admitting 
that it previously existed under other names, relates 
that Sideucus Nicator gave it the name of Thyga- 
teira or Thyateira on being informed that a daughter 
(&uydT7jp) was born to him. But whatever we may 
think of this etymology, it seems clear that the place 
w’as not originally a Macedonian colony, but had 
existed long before under other names, and at one 
period belonged to Mysia. After the time of An- 
tiochus Nicator, however, it became an important 
place, and is often noticed in history. When the 
two tkipios arrived in Asia on their expedition against 
Antiochus the Great, the latter was encamped near 
Thyateira, but retreated to Magnesia. (Liv. xxxvii. 
8, 21, 37.) After the defeat of the Syrian king, the 
town surrendered to the Romans. (Liv, xxxvii. 44; 
Polyb. xvi. 1, xxxii.25; comp. Appian, Sgr. 30; Strab. 
xiii. p. 646; Plut.15; Ptol. v. 2. § 16; JUAnt, 
p. 336.) In Christian times Thyateira appears as 
one of the seven Churches in the Apocalypse (ii. 18); 
in the Acts of the Apostles (xvi. 14) mention is 
made of one Lydia, a purple-seller of Thyateira, and 
at a still later period we hear of several bishops whoso 
see it was. In the middle ages the Turks changed 
the name of the town into Akhissar^ which it still 
bears. (Mich. Due. p. 114.) 8ir C. Fellows (A«ta 
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Min. p. 22), who calls the modem place Aksa, 
states that it teems with relics of an ancient splendid 
city, although he could not discover a trace of the 
site of any ruin or early building. These relics consist 
chiefly of fragments of pillars, many of which have 
been changed into well-tops or troughs. (Comp. 
Arundell, Seven Churches^ p. 188, foil.; Wheeler 
and Spon, vol. i. p. 253; Lucas, Troisieme Voy, 
p. 192, &c.; Prokesch, JDenkwiirdigkeiten, iii. p. 60, 
foil.) ^ [L. S.] 

THYIA (©otd), a place in Phocis, where the 
Delphians erected an altar to the winds, derived its 
name from Thyia, a daughter of Cephissus or Casta- 
lius, and the mother of Delphus by Apollo. (Herod, 
vii. 178; Diet, of Biogr. art, Thyia.) 

TUYMBRA (Jd\)p.€pr\ or &uii€pa), a towm of 
Troas, in the vicinity of Ilium. (Horn. II. x. 430; 
Steph. B. 8. v.\ Plin. v. 33.) Strabo (xiii. p. 598) 
speaks of it only as a plain traversed by the river 
Thymbrius. The valley of Thymbra and the hill in 
it, called Callicolone (Horn. II. xx. 53, 151; Strab. 
/. c.), are said still to retain their ancient names. 
(Prokesch, Denhimrdigkeiten, i. p. 145, foil.) The 
town of Thymbra must have perished at an early 
period ; but its name remained celebrated in religion, 
for Apollo, who had liad a temple at Thymbra, is fre¬ 
quently called Thymbraeus {QupSpaios; Virg. Aen. 
ill. 85 ; Eurip. lihestts, 224; Steph. B. s. v. 00 ^- 
€pa). [L. S.] 

THYMBRARA (&vfi€papd), a place near Sardes, 
not far from the small river Pactolus, at which the 
contingents of the Persian army furnished by the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor used to assemble. (Xen. 
Cyrop, vi. 2. § 11, vii. 1. § 45; Steph. B. s. v.) 
Some are inclined to identify this place with Thy- 
barna, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus (xiv. 80); but 
this latter place could hardly be said to be situated 
on, or even near the Pactolus. [L. S.] 

THYMBRES, a tributary of Hie Sangarius in 
Phrygia (Liv. xxxviii. 18), is no doubt the same as 
the Tembrogius of Pliny (vi. 1) and the Timbrius 
in the Argoiiautica bearing the name of Orpheus 
(713), where the river is described as abounding in 
lish. [L. S.] 

TIIY^'MBRIA (Gujuffpfa), a small town of Caria, 
only 4 stadia east of My us on the banks of the 
Macander; in its neighbourhood there was a so- 
called Charoniuin, or cave from which poisonous 
vapours issued. (Strab. xiv. p. 636.). [L. S.] 

THY'MBRIUM (Gu/uSpioy. Eth. Thymbrianus), 
a town of Phrygia, at a distance of 10 parasangs to 
the west of Tyriaeurn (Xenoph. Anah. i. 2. § 13; 
Hierocl. p. 673; Cone. Constant, iii. p. 505.) Vi- 
bius Sequester (p. 25. ed. Oberlin) mentions a 
forest Tliymbra in Phrygia, which seems to have 
been near the town of Thymbrium. [L. S.] 
THY'MBRIUS (©u/a§ptos), a small river of Troas 
in the neighbourho^ of Ilium ; it was a tributary 
of the Scamander, and on its banks stood tlie town 
of Thymbra (Strab. xiii. p 598; Eustath. ad Horn. 
II. X. 430.) There still exists in that district a 
small river called Timhrek^ which, however, does 
not flow into the Scamander, but into a bay of the 
sea; if this be the ancient Thymbrius, the plain 
of Thymbra must have been at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from Ilium. For this reason. Col. Leake is in¬ 
clined to identify the Thymbrius rather with the A"a- 
mara which still is a tributary of the Scamander 
or Mendere Su (Asia Minor, p. 289.) [L. S.] 

THYME'NA (Qvfiriva), a place on the coast of 
Paphlagonia, at a distance of 90 stadia from Ae- 
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gialus. (Arrian, Peripl. P. E. p. 15; Anonym. 
Peripl P. E. p. 6.) Ptolemy (v. 4. § 2) mentions 
it under the name of Thymaena, and states that it 
was also called Teuthrania. [L. S.] 

THYMIATE'RION (©u/atar^ptov, Hanno, Peript 

р. 2), called by Scylax (p. 23) &vpiaT7}pias, the 

first Carthaginian colony planted by Hanno on the 
west coast of Mauretania, 26 miles south-west of 
Lixus, on the Sinus Emporicus. There is no further 
mention of it. It has been variously identified with 
Marmora, Laracke, and Tangier^ but perhaps most 
correctly with the first. [T. H. D.] 

THY'MNIAS, a bay on the south-west coast of 
Caria, on the south-west of the bay of Schoenus, and 
between Capes Aphrodisium and Posidium. (Pomp 
Mela, i. 16 ; Plin. V. 29.) [L. S.] 

TilYMOETADAE. [Attica, p. 325, b.] 

TUYNl (Plin, iv. 11. s. 18, v. 32. s. 43 ; eorol, 
Herod, i. 28), a people in the SE. part of Thrace, 
between the Agrianes and the mountains which sepa¬ 
rate its head-waters from the Euxino. At a very 
early period, a portion of the tribe, along with the 
related race of the Bithyni, emigrated to Asia Minor, 
where they occupied the district afterwards called 
Bithynia; but part of which seems originally to 
have been named more directly from the Thyni, 
since we find the names &uutaK^ (Memnon. 

с. 18), ©vyids (Scymn. 727, and 236), ©vria 
(Steph. B. p. 315), and Thynia (Amm. xxii. 8. § 
14). Respecting the Asiatic Thyni, see also Strabo, 
vii. p. 295, xii. p. 541; and the article Bithynia. 

Of the Thyni who remained in Europe scarcely 
any notice is taken by the ancient historians. When 
Xenophon and the remnant of the 10.000 Greeks 
entered the service of Seuthes, one expedition in 
which they were employed had for its object the 
subjugation of the Thyni, who were said to have 
defeated Teres, an ancestor of Seuthes (Atiab. vii. 
2. § 22). Xenophon gives them the somewhat 
equivocal character of being the most warlike of all 
people, especially by night: and he had {)ersonal 
experience of their fondness for nocturnal fighting; 
for, having encamped in their villages at the foot of 
the mountains, to which the Thyni hud retired on 
the approach of Seuthes and his forces, he was 
attacked by them on the next night, and narrowly 
escaped being burnt to death in the house in which 
he had taken up his quarters (76. 4. § 14, seq.). 
But this attack having failed, the Thyni again fled 
to the mountains, and soon afterwards submitted to 
Seuthes. Xenophon visited the country of the Tliyni 
in the winter (Id, 6. § 31), which he describes as 
being extremely severe, there being deep snow on the 
ground, and so low a temperature, that not only 
water, but even wine in the vessels was frozen ; and 
many of the Greeks lost noses and ears through 
frostbite. (76. 4. § 3.) [J. R.] 

THY'NIAS (©i/War), a small island in the Eux- 
ine at a distance of one mile from the coast of Thy¬ 
nia or Bithynia; its distance from the port of Rhoe 
was 20 stadia, and from Calpe 40. (Plin. vi. 13; 
Arrian, Peripl. P. E. p. 13.) The island had only 
7 stadia in circumference, and had at first been 
called Apollonia from a temple of Apollo which ex¬ 
isted in it. (Plin., Arrian, U. cc.; Apollon. Rbod. 
ii. 177, 675; Anon. Peripl. P. E. p. 3.) Accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy (v. 1. § 16) it was also called Da- 
phnusia, and obtained its name of Thynias from the 
Thyni, who inhabited the opposite coast. The island 
had a port and a naval station belonging to Hera- 
eleia (Scylax, p. 34; Arrian, I c.); and Mela (ii. 7) 
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is probably mistaken in believing that the island 
contained a town of the same name. (Comp. Strab. 
xii. p. 543, where it is called Thynia; Mareian, p. 
69; Steph. B. 8. v.; Orph. Argon. 717, where it 
bears the name Thyneis.) The modern name of the 
island is Kirpeh. [L. S.] 

THY'NIAS (Mela ii. 2. § 5; Plin. iv, 11. s. 18; 
©vvlas, Strabo vii. p. 319, xii. p. 541 : Scymn. 
727; Arrian. Per. P. Eux. p. 24; Anon. Per. V. 
Eux. p. 15; Ptul. iii. 11. § 4; Steph. B. 8. v.\ a pro¬ 
montory on the Thracian coast of the Euxine, N. 
of Salmydessus, which was probably at one time in 
the territories of the Thyni, although Strabo (vii. p. 
319) speaks of the district as belonging to the peo¬ 
ple of Apollonia. Pliny (/. c.) mentions a town of 
the same name, which in some maps is placed a 
little to the south of the promontory, on the site of 
the modern Inada or Iniada; but which, according 
to Dapper (de VArchip. p. 515), is still called 
Thinno. [J. R,] 

THYNOS or TYNOS, a town mentioned only by 
Pliny (v. 22) as situated between Mopsus and Ze- 
phyrium in Cilicia. [L. S.] 

THYRAEUM (©vpouov-. Eth. ©vpaios), a town of 
Arcadia in the district Cynuria, said to have been 
founded by Thyraeus, a son of Lycaon. It is ])laced 
by Leake at Palamdri. (Pans. viii. 3. § 3, 35. § 
7; Steph. B. a. v. ; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p- 240.) 
THYRAEUM. [Megalopolis, p. 310, a.] 
THY'REA, TIIYREATIS. [Cynukia.] 
THYREA'TES SINUS. [Cynuria, p. 727, a.] 
THYREUM. [Tiiyhium.] 

THYRGO'NIDAE. [Attica, p. 330, a,] 
THYRIDES (©ypI5€s), a promontory of Laconia, 
on the western coast of the Taygetic peninsula, now 
called Cape Grosso. It is of a semicircular form, 
nearly 7 miles in circumference, and rises from tho 
sea to the height of 700 feet. There are many 
apertures and clefts in the rocks, the abodes of in¬ 
numerable pigeons, and from the window-like form 
of these holes the whole promontory has received the 
name of Thyrides. Strabo describes it as a |5 ow5tjs 
Kprjpvbs, “ a precipitous cape beaten by the winds,” 
distant 130 stadia from Taenarum (reckoning from 
the northern point of Thyrides) ; Pausanias, as a 
promontory (&Kpa), situated 70 stadia from Taena¬ 
rum (reckoning from the southern point of the pro¬ 
montory). Pausanias likewise calls it a promontory 
of Taenarum, using the latter word in its widest 
sense, to signify the whole peninsula of Mani. Ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, the Messenian gulf terminated at 
this promontory. Pliny (iv. 12. s. 56) mentions 
three islands of the name of Thyrides in the Asinaean 
gulf. (Paus. iii. 25. § 9; Strab. viii. pp. 360, 362; 
Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 302, seq.; Boblaye, Re- 
cJierckes, ^c. p. 91; Curtius, Pehponnesos, vol. ii. 

p. 281.) 

THY'RIUM, or THY'REUM (©bpiov, Pol. iv. 25; 
©vpfoy, Pol. iv. 6; ©ovpioy, Pol. xxviii. 5; ©v^fieioyf 
Anth. Graec. ix. 553; Eth. ©vpiebs^ Thyriensis), a city 
iu Acarnania, the exact site of which is unknown. It 
placed by Pouqueville in tho interior near the sources 
of the Anapus; and his authority is followed by K. 0. 
Muller and others. This, however, is evidently a 
mistake. Cicero tells us (ad Earn. xvi. 5) that in 
sailing from Alyzia to Leucas, be touched at Tby- 
rium, where he remained two hours; and from this 
statement, as well as from the history of the events 
in which Thyrium is mentioned, we may infer that 
it was situated on or near the Ionian sea, and that 
it was the first town on the coast S. of the canal 
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which separated Leucas from the mainland. It is 
placed by Leake in the plain of Zaverdha, but no 
ruins of it have been discovered. Its name does not 
occur in Strabo. Thyrium is first mentioned in 
B. c. 373, when its territory was invaded by Iphi- 
crates. (Xen. Bell. vi. 2. § 37.) Xenophon de¬ 
scribes it as a place of importance; and it appears 
as one of the chief cities of Acamania at the time 
of the Roman wars in Greece, when its name fre¬ 
quently occurs. At this period Thyrium was one 
of the places at which the meetings of the Acar- 
nauian League were usually held. [Acarnania.] 
It was one of the many towns whose ruin was oc¬ 
casioned by the foundation of Nicopolis, to which 
its inhabitants were removed by order of Augustus. 
(Pol. iv. 6, 25, xvii. 10, xxii. 12, xxviii. 5; Liv. 
xxxvi. 11, 12, xxxviii. 9, xliii. 17; Anth. Graec. 
1. c.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 16.) 
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'I’lIYRSUSor TYRSUS (©iJp^roy irQrayL6i, Ptol.; 
0<5p<ros, Pans.: Tirso'), the most considerable river 
of Sardinia, which still retains its ancient name al¬ 
most unaltered. It has its sources in the mountains 
in the NE. corner of the island, and flows into the 
Gnlf of Orutano on the W. coast, after a course of 
above 75 miles. About 20 miles from its mouth it 
flowed past Forum Trajani, the ruins of which are 
still visible at Fordungianm; and about 36 miles 
higher up are the Bagni di Benetutti, supposed to 
be the Aquae Lesitanae of Ptolemy. The Itineraries 
give a station “ ad Caput Tyrsi ” (^Itin. Ant. p. 81), 
which was 40 M.P. from Olbia by a rugged moun¬ 
tain road: it must have been near the village of 
Buduab. (Do la Marmora, Voy. en Sardaigne, vol. 
ii. p. 445.) Pausanias tells us that in early times 
the Thyrsus was the boundary between the part of 
the island occupied by the Greeks and Trojans and 
that which still remained in the hands of the native 
barbarians. (Pans. x. 17. § 6.) [E. H. B.] 

THYSDRUS (0o(r5poy, Ptol. iv. 3. § 39), the 
oppidum Tusdritanum or Thysdritanum of Pliny (v. 
4. s. 4), a city of Byzacium, in the Roman province 
of Africa, lying midway between Thenae and Thap- 
sus, and west of the promontory Brachodes. It was 
here that the emperor Gordianus first set up the 
standard of rebellion against Maximin (Herodian. 
vii. 4, seq.; Capitol. Gord. c. 7, seq.), and it was 
from him, probably, that it derived its title of a 
Roman colony. Wo find the name variously written, 
as Tusdra, by Hirtius or whoever was the author of 
the history of the African War (5. Afr. 26, 27, &c.), 
and Tusdrus, in the /tin. Ant. (p. 59). Now El 
Jemme or Legem, with extensive ruins, especially of 
a fine amphitheatre in a tolerably perfect state. 
(Shaw, Travels, vol. i. p. 220, sqq.) [T. H. D.] 
THYSSAGETAE (evctrayhai, Herod, iv. 22), 
a numerous people of Asiatic ^rmatia, living prin¬ 
cipally by the chase. They dwelt to the north-east 
of a great desert of 7 days’ journey, which lay be¬ 
tween them and the Budini. Stephanus B. (a. v.) 
erroneously places them on the Maeotis, apparently 
from misonderslanding Herodotus. They are called I 


Thussagetae by Mela (i. 19) and Pliny (iv. 12 
8. 26), and Thyssagetae by Valerius Flaccus (vi. 
140). [T.H.D.] 

THYSSUS (0tJ<r(ros), a town of Chalcidice in 
Macedonia, situated on the W. or S. side of the 
peninsula of Acte or Mt. Athos. Its exact position 
is uncertain, but it appears that Thyssus and Cleonae 
occupied the central part of the W. or S. coast of the 
peninsula, and that one of them may be placed at 
Zogrdfu or Bhokhi&ri, and the other at Aeropo/dmi. 
(Herod, vii. 22; Thuc. iv. 109, v. 35; Scylax, p. 26; 
Strab. vii. p. 331; Plin. iv. 10. s. 17; Leice, 
em Greece, vol. iv. pp. 149—152.) 

TIARANTUS (TiaparrSf, Herod, iv. 48), a river 
in Scythia, flowing into the Istcr from the N. Man- 
nert identifies it with the Syl (iv. p. 105; cf. Ukert, 
iii. 2. p. 184). [T. H. D.] 

TIARIULIA. [Tkari Julienses.] 

TIASA. [Laconia, p. 110, a.] 

TIASUM (Tlaaor or Tiaocov, Ptol. iii. 8. § 9), 
a town in Dacia, in the neighbourhood of the modem 
FoJcschani. [T. H. D.] 

TIBARANI, a tribe of Cilicia, about Mount Ama- 
nus and in the vicinity of Pindenissus, which was 
subdued by Cicero during his proconsular adminis¬ 
tration of that country, but is otherwise unknown. 
(Cic. ad Fam. xv. 4.) [L. S.] 

TIBARE'NI (TiSaprjPol), a tribe on the coast of 
Pontus, occupying the country between tlie Cha- 
lybcs and the Mosynoeci, on the east of the river 
Iris. They are mentioned as early as the time of 
Herodotus (lii. 94), and were believed to be of 
Scythian origin. (Schol, ad A poll. Rhod. ii. 378, 
1010; Xen. Anal. v. 5. § 2; Scylax, p. 33; Steph. 
B. s. V. Ti€ap-nvia.) Strabo (xi. p. 527) describes 
them as inhabiting the mountains branching off from 
the Montes Mosehici and Colcliici, and mentions Co- 
tyura as their principal town. (Comp. Xen. /.<?.; 
Plin. vi. 4.) They appear to have been a harmless 
and happy people, who performed all their duties in 
a joyous manner. (Schol. ad Apoll, Rhod. 1. c.; 
Steph. B. 1. c.; Anon. Feripl. P. E. p. 12; Pomp. 
Mela, i. 19.) Their arms consisted of wooden hel¬ 
mets, small shields, and short spears with long 
points. (Herod, vii. 78.) Xenophon and his Greeks 
spent three days in travelling through their country. 
(Xen. 1. c., vii. 8. § 25; Diod. Sic. xiv. 30; Dionys. 
Per. 767; Pomp. Mela, i. 2; Val, Flacc. v. 149; 
Strab. ii. p. 129, vii. p. 309, xi. p. 549, xii. p. 
555.) [L. S.] 

TIBERIACUM, in North Gallia, is placed in the 
Antonine Itin. between Juliacum {Juliers') and Co- 
lonia Agrippina (^Cologne), viii. from Juliacum and 
X. from Colonia. D’Anville and others fix Tiberi- 
acum at Berghem, at the passage of the river Erfft, 
which flows between Juliers and Cologne. Others 
place Tiberiacum at Yarrcn, south of Berghem,'where 
the bridge is. D’Anville adds “ that a place situ¬ 
ated in the direction between Juliers and Bei'ghem 
is called Stein-Sti'os, that is to say, Lapidea Strata 
{Stone Street), just as in our provinces they say 
Chemin Perre.'* (D’Anville, Notice, ^c.; Ukert, 
Gallien, p. 544.) [G. L.] 

TIBE'KIAS (Tiiepids, Joseph. Ant. xviii. 3, 
B. J. ii. 8, iii. 16; Steph. B. s. v.; Ptol. viii. 20. § 
16), the principal town of Galilaea, on the SW. bank 
of the sea of Tiberias or Gennesareth. It was 
situated in the most beautiful and fruitful part 
of that state (Joseph. Ant, xviii. 2. § 3), and 
was adorned with a royal palace and stadium. 
(Joseph. Vit 12, 13, 64.) It was built by tho 
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tetrarch Horodes Antipas, in honour of the Roman 
emperor Tiberius, from whom it derived its name. 
(Joseph. 1. 0 .) It is stated to have been 30 stadia 
fVom Hippo, 60 from Gudara, and 120 from Scytho- 
polis (Joseph. Vit. 65); distances which are not 
much at variance with that of Joliffe, who states 
that it is 20 miles English from Nazareth and 90 
from Jerusalem. (Travels^ p. 40.) 

From the time of Herodes Antipas to that of the 
reign of Agrippa IL, Tiberias was probably the 
capital of the province (Joseph. ViL 9), and it was 
one of the four cities which Nero added to the 
kingdom of Agrippa. (Joseph. Ant. xx. 8. § 4.) 
la the last Jewish War, Tiberias, from its great 
strength, played an important part (Joseph. B. J. ii. 
20); as, after Sepphoris, it was held to he the 
largest place in Galilaea (Joseph, Vit. 65), and was 
very strongly fortified. {B. J. iii. 10. § 1.) The 
inhabitants derived their sustenance in great mea¬ 
sure from their fisheries in the adjoining sea. 
(Joseph. Vit. 12.) On the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, and for several centuries subsequently, 
Tiberias was famous for its academy of learned 
Jews. (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. p. 140.) 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Tiberias were 
the celebrated hot springs of Emmaus (Joseph. 
B. J. ii. 21, Ant. xviii. 2.) [Emmaus.] It is not 
certain whether 'J'iberias occupied the site of Chin- 
nereth, though Hieronymus thinks so {Ommi. 8. v. 
Chinnereth) ; it seems more likely that this place 
belonged to the tribe of Naphthali. (Josh. xix. 
35; Roland, Palaest. p. 161.) Nor is there any better 
reason for identifying it, as some have done, with 
Chammath (Joseph, xix. 35) or Rakkah, which was 
the Rabbinical notion. (Cf. Hieron. Megil. fol. 701; 
Lightfoot, Chorograph. Cent. cap. 72—74.) The 
m^ern name of Tiberias is Tabarith: it is not, 
however, built actually on the site of the old town, 
though close to its ruins. When Joliffe was there, it 
had a population of 11,000 (Travels^ pp. 48—5^) 
It was nearly destroyed by an earthquake on New 
Year’s Day, 1837, since which time it has never 
been completely rebuilt. (Russegger, iii. p. 132; 
Strauss, p. 356; Robinson, iii. p. 500.) [V.] 

TIBE'RIAS MARE {Kipvn TiStplas, Pausan. v. 
7. § 4; Ptol. V. 16. § 4; Af/avTj ^ Joseph. 

B. J. iv. 26), the principal lake or sea of Palestine in 
the province of Galilaea. It was bordered on the 
W. side by the tribes of Issachar and Zabulon, and 
on the E. by the half-tribe of Manas.seh. The 
waters were fresh (Joseph. B. J. iii. 35) and 
full of fish (Joseph. B. J. iv. 26 ; Matth. iv. 
18; Luke, v. 1, &c.), and its size is variously 
stated, by Josephus (/. c.), to have been 140 stadia 
long by 40 broad, and by Pliny, to have been 16 M. P. 
long and 6 M. P. broad (v. 15), It was traversed 
in a direction NW. and SE. by the river Jordan. 
[JoRDANES; Palaestina.] This sea is known 
by many different names in the Bible and profane 
history. Its earliest title would seem to have been 
Cbinnereth (JS^umb. xxxiv. 11; Josh. xiii. 27; LXX. 
X^vvepiQ.') From this form has probably aiisen 
its second appellation of Gennesareth (^ Kipvi] Tev- 
ptffapir, Matth. xiv. 34, &c.; SSccp Feyyrjo'hpf 1 
Maccab. ii. 67; v hlpyri Tevtrnahp, Joseph. B. J. 
7! Klpvri r^pyearaplris, Joseph. Ant. xviii. 3; Strab. 
xvi. p. 755; Genasara, Plin. v. 15.) A third 
appellation it has derived from the province with 
which it was most nearly connected, viz. the sea of 
Galilee {^dhcuraa rijs VakiKalas, Matth. iv. 18; 
Mark, vii. 31, &c.; and with a doable title, ddhaaaa 
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T^y TaXtKalas, rijs TiSeplabos, John vi. 1). Pliny, 
in describing the same localities, speaks of a town 
called Tarichaea, from whence also he says the 
adjoining lake was sometimes named (/. c.; cf. 
also Strab. xvi. p. 764). The present name is 
Bahr-aUTabdrieh. (Pococke, ii. p. 103; Thevenot 
p. 387; Haselquist, i. p. 181; Robinson, iii. pp. 499 
—509, &c.) [V.] 

TIBERIO'POLIS (Tii^ptoviroXis), a town in 
Phrygia Major, in the neighbourhood of Eumenia. 
(Ptol. V. 2. § 25; Socrat. llist. Eccles. vii. 46.) 
Its site is yet uncertain, but Kiepert (in Franz, 
Funf Imchrifien, p. 33) is disposeti to regard the 
extensive ruins near Suleiman as the remnants of 
Tiberiopolis. Hamilton (^Researches, i. p. 127, foil.), 
probably more correctly, regards them as the ruins 
of Blaundos. (Comp. Arundell, Discoveries, i. p. 
81, foil.) [L. S.] 

TPBERIS (STlSepis: Tevere, Tiber : the forms 
Tibris, Tybris, and Thybris are chiefly poetical, as 
is QbfiSpis also in Greek: the Latin poets use also 
Tiberinus as an adjective form, as Tiberinus pater, 
Tiberinum flumen, &c., and thence sometimes Ti¬ 
berinus by itself as the name of the river), one of 
the most important rivers of Central Italy. It has 
its sources in the Apennines above Tifernum, but in 
the territory of Arretium (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9), on the 
confines of Etruria and Umbria, and flows at first in 
a southerly direction, passing by the walls of Tifer¬ 
num, which derived from it the name of Tiberinum 
(Citta di Costello), afterwards within a few miles 
of Perusia on the E.,and within a still shorter distance 
to the W. of Tuder (7Wi). From thence it still pre¬ 
serves a general S. direction, notwithstanding consi¬ 
derable windings, till it receives the waters of the 
Anio (Teverone), a few miles from the walls of 
Rome, from whicli point it has a general SW. course 
to the sea at Ostia. Pliny estimates the upper part 
of its course at 150 miles, to which must be added 
about 35 more for the lower part, giving as a total 
185 miles (Plin. l.c ; Strab. v. p. 218); but this es¬ 
timate is below the truth, the whole course of the 
river being about 180 geogr. or 225 Roman miles. 
During the whole of its course from J’ifernum to the 
sea the Tiber formed iu ancient times *the eastern 
boundary of Etruria, separating that country from 
Umbria in the upper part of its course, afterwards 
from the territory of the Sabines, and, in the lower 
part, from the mouth of the Anio downwards, divid¬ 
ing it from Latium. (Strab. v. p. 219; Plin. l.ci) 
It receives numerous confluents or tributaries, of 
which the most important are, the Tinia, an incon¬ 
siderable stream which joins it from the E. a little 
below Perusia, bringing with it the waters of the 
more celebrated Clitumnus ; the Clanis, which 
falls into it from the right bank, descending from the 
marshy tract near Clusium ; the Nar, a much 
more considerable stream, which is joined by the 
Yklinus a few miles above Interainna, and dis¬ 
charges their combined waters into the Tiber, a few 
miles above Ocriculum ; and the Anio, which falls 
into the Tiber at Antemnae, 3 miles above Rome. 
These are the only afiduents of the Tiber of any geo¬ 
graphical importance, but among its minor tributa¬ 
ries, the Allia on its left bank, a few miles above 
the Anio, and the Crbmera on the right, are names 
of historical celebrity, though very trifling streams, 
the identification of which is by no means certain. 
[See the respective articles.] Two other streams of 
less note, which descend from the land of the Sabines 
and fall into the Tiber between Ocriculum and Ere- 
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turn, arc, the Himklia {Aia) and the Farfarus 

or Fabaris {Farfa), 

The Tiber is unquestionably, in a merely geo¬ 
graphical point of view, the most important river of 
Central Italy, but its great celebrity is derived fi*om 
its flowing under the walls of Rome, or rather through 
the heart of the city, after this had attained to its 
full extension. The detiiiled account of the river in 
this part of its course must be sought in the article 
Roma : we need here only mention that after flow¬ 
ing under the Milvian Bridge [Pons Milvius or 
Mitlvius] the river makes a considerable bend to 
the W. so as to approacli the foot of the Vatican 
hills, and leave, on the other side, between its left 
bank and the nearest ridge of hills, a broad tract of 
plain, early known as the Campus Martins, the 
whole of whicli wjis eventually included within the 
imperial city. A short distance lower down, but 
still within the walla of the city, its stream was di¬ 
vided into two by an island known as the Insuia 
Tibeuina, and reported by tradition to have been 
formed by alluvial accumulations within the period 
of Roman history. It is remarkable that this is the 
only island of any consideration in the whole course 
of the river, with the exception of that called the 
Insula Sacra, at its mouth, formed by the two 
arms of the river, and which is undoubtedly of late 
growth, and in great part of artificial formation. 

The Tiber was at all times, like most rivers which 
are supplied principally by mountain streams, a 
turbid, rapid, and irregular river, that must always 
have presented considerable difficulties to navigation. 
The yellow and muddy hue of its turbid waters is re- 
j)eatedly alluded to by the Roman poets (“ flavum Ti- 
berim,” Hor. Cam.i. 2.13; “ suo cum gurgite flavo,” 
Virg. Am. ix. 816; &c.), and the truth of Virgil’s 
description, “ Vorticibus rapid is et nmlta flavus arena,” 
(^Aen, vii. 31), must be familiar to every one who has 
visited Rome. In the upper part of its course, as 
we learn from Pliny, the river was with difficulty 
navigable, even for small btmts ; nor did its first 
tributaries, the Tiuia and Clanis contribute much to 
its facilities in this respect, though their waters were 
artificially dammed up, and let off from time to time 
in order to augment the main stream. (Plin. iii. 5. 
8. 9.) But from the point of its junction with the 
Nar, the Tiber became navigable for larger vessels, 
and even from an early period extensive supplies of 
various kinds were brought down the river to 
Rome. (Liv. ii. 34, v. 54; Cic. de Rep. ii. 5; 
&c.) In the moi-e flourishing period of the city 
the navigation of the Tiber was of course enor¬ 
mously increased ; and vast supplies of timber, 
stone, and other materials for building, as well as 
corn and provisions, were continually introduced by 
means of the river and its tributaries. (Strab. v. 
p. 235.) Corn was brought down the Tiber even 
from the neighbourhood of Tifemum, when the upper 
part of the stream was navigable. (Plin. Ep. v. 6.) 
It seems also to have been used as an ordinary mode 
of travelling, as we are told tliat in a. d. 20, Piso, 
the murderer of Germanicus, proceeded from Narnia 
to Rome by descending the Nar and the Tiber. (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 9.) At the present day the river is navi¬ 
gated by boats of large size as far as the confluence 
of the Nera^ and small steamers ascend as far as 
BorgheitOy a few miles from Otricoli, 

But it was from Rome itself to the sea, a distance 
of 27 miles by the river (Strab. v. p. 232), that the 
navigation of the Tiber was the most important. 
Pliny speaks of it as in this part of its course na- 
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vigable for the largest vessels (" quamlibet magna- 
rum navium ex Italo mari capax ”), and ns becoming 
the receptacle of merchandise from every part of the 
world. The latter statement may be readily ad¬ 
mitted ; but the former is calculated to astonish any 
one acquainted with the river in its present condition 
yet it is partly confiimed by the distinct statement 
of Strabo (v. p. 232), that the larger cla.'8 of mer¬ 
chant vessels used to ride at anchor in the open sea 
off the mouth of the river, until they liiui been 
lightened of a part of their cargoes, which they dis¬ 
charged into barges, and afterwards proceeded up 
the river to Rome, Dionysius gives the same ac¬ 
count, with the exception that vessels which ex¬ 
ceeded 3000 amphorae in burden were unable to 
enter the river at all, and forced to send their cargoes 
up by barges. (Dionys. iii. 44.) But all kinds of 
rowing ves.sels, not excepting the largest ships of 
war, were able to ascend the river (/i».); and thus 
we find the younger Cato on his return from Cyprus 
proceeding at once in bis galley to the Navalia within 
the walls of Rome. (Plut. Cat. Min. 39.) We 
learn also from Livy that the ships of war which 
had been taken from Perseus king of Macedonia, 
though of unu.sual size (” innsitatae ante inagnitu- 
dinis”), were carried up the river as far as the Campus 
Martius (Liv. xlv. 42); and even the gigantic ve.ssel 
constructed for the purpose of bringing the obcli.sk 
that was set up in the Circus Maximus, was able to 
ascend as far as the Viens Alexandri, within three 
miles of Rome (Ammian. xvii. 4. § 14). The chief 
difficulties that impeded the navigation of the river 
in the time of Strabo were caused by its own accumu¬ 
lations at its mouth, which had destroyed the port of 
Ostia, These were afterwards in great measure re¬ 
moved by the construction of an artificial port, called 
the PouTus Augusti, commenced by Claudius, and 
enlarged by Trajan, which communicated by an 
artificial canal or arm with the main stream of the 
river. (The history of those works, and the changes 
which the mouths of the Tiber underwent in conse¬ 
quence, are fully given in the article Ostia.) The 
importance of the navigation of the Tiber led to 
the formation of distinct bodies or corporations in 
connection with it, called Navicularii and Lenun- 
cularii, both of which are frequently mentioned in 
inscriptions of imperial times (Preller, p. 147). 

Another disadvantage under wdiicli the Tiber 
laboured, in common with mast rivers of mountain 
origin, aro.se from the frequent inundations to which 
it was subject. These appear to have occurred in 
all ages of the Roman history ; but the earliest re¬ 
corded is in b. c. 241, immediately after the close of 
the first Punic War (Qros. iv. 11), which is said to 
have swept away all the houses and buildings at 
Rome in the lower part of the city. Similar inunda¬ 
tions, which did more or less damage to the city 
are recorded by Livy in b. c. 216, 202, 193, and 
again in 192 and 189 (Liv. xxiv. 9, xxx. 38, xxxv. 
9, 21, xsxviii. 28) and there is little doubt that it 
is only from the loss of the detailed annals that we 
do not hear again of the occurrence of similar cata¬ 
strophes till near the close of the Republic. Thus 
we find a great inundation of the Ti^r noticed as 
taking place in b. c. 54 (Dion Cass, xxxix. 61), 
which is alluded to by Cicero (ad (2. Fr. iii. 7); 
and several similar inundations are known to have 
occurred in the time of Augustus, in b. c. 27, 23 
and 22, of which the first is probably that alluded 
to by Horace in a well-known ode. (Hor. Carm. i. 
2. 13; Orel). Excwrs, ad /. c.; Dion Case. liii. 20, 
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S3, lir. 1.) Great attention was bestowed by Au¬ 
gustus upon the subject, and he first instituted 
magistrates with the title of Curatores Tiberis, 
whose special duty was to endeavour to restrain the 
river within due bounds, to preserve the embank¬ 
ments, &c. (Suet. Oct 37.) These officers received 
increased powers under Tiberius, and continued 
down to the close of the Empire. We frequently 
meet with mention in inscriptions of the “ Curatores 
alvei Tiberis et riparum,” and the office seems to 
have been regarded as one of the most lionourable in 
the state. (Dion Cass. Ivii. 14; Orell. /jwer. 1172, 
2284, &c.; Gruter, imer, pp. 197, 198.) But it is 
evident that all their efforts were ineffectual. In 
the reign of Tiberius so serious was the mischief 
caused by an inundation in a. d. 15 that it was 
proposed in the senate to diminisli the bulk of the 
waters by diverting some of the chief tributaries of 
the stream, such as the Nar, Velinus and Clanis. 
(Tac. Anfi. i. 76 ; Dion Cass. Ivii. 14.) This 
plan was, however, abandoned as impracticable; 
and in a. d. 69 another inundation took place, 
which appears to have caused still more damage 
than any that had preceded it (Tac. //tst i. 86). 
It is strange that in ffice of these facts Pliny 
fihould assert that the Tiber was so confined within 
artificial banks as to liave very little pow'er of out¬ 
break, and that its inundations were rather subjects 
of superstitious alarm than formidable in themselves. 
(Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) During the later ages of the Em¬ 
pire indeed we hear but little of such outbreaks of the 
Tiber, but this is very probably owing only to the 
scanty nature of our records. One great inundation 
is, however, recorded as doing great mischief in the 
reign of Trajan, another in that of Macrinus, and a 
third in that of Valerian. (Dion Cass. Ixxviii. 25; 
Viet. Caes. 34, Fplt 13.) One of the most de¬ 
structive of all is said to have been that of a.i>. 
590, which added to the various calamities that at 
that time almost overwhelmed the city, (//tst 
Miscell, xviii. p. 583 ; Greg. Turon. x. 1.) At the 
present day thelower parts of Pome are still frequently 
flooded by the river, for though the soil of these parts 
of the city has unquestionably been raised, in some 
places many feet, the bed of the Tiber has un¬ 
doubtedly been also elevated, though probably in a 
less degree. The whole subject of the inundations 
and navigation of the Tiber, and the measures 
taken in ancient times in connection with them, is 
fully illustrated by Preller in an article entitled 
R(m mid der Tiber in the Berichte der Sdcfisischen 
GeselUchaft for 1848 and 1849. ^ 

The Tiber appears to have been in ancient times 
occasionally frozen,at least partially; a circumstance 
to which the Latin poets reijeatedly allude. But wo 
must not construe their rhetorical expressions too 
strictly; and it is clear from the terms in which 
Livy notices its being frozen over in the extraor¬ 
dinary winter of B. c. 398, that such an occurrence 
was of extreme rarity. (“ Insignis annus hieme gclida 
ac nivosa fuit, adeo ut viae clausae, Tiberis innavi- 
gabilis fuerit, Liv. v. 13.) St. Augustin also alludes 
to such a winter (apparently the same noticed by 
Livy), “ ut Tiberis quoque glade duraretur,” as a 
thing unheard of in his times. (Augustin, Civ. Dei^ 
iii. 17.) 

It was a tradition generally received among the 
Romans that the Tiber had been originally called 
Albula; and that it changed its name in consequence 
of Tiberinus, one of the fabulous kings of Alba, 
having been drowned in its waters. (Liv. i. 3; Dionys. 
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i. 71; Viet. Orig. G, Rom. 18.) Virgil, however, 
who calls the king Thybris, assigns him to an earlier 
period, prior to the landing of Aeneas {Aen. viii. 
.330). Hence the river is not unfrequeiitly called by 
the Roman poets Albula. (Sil. Ital. vi. 391, viii. 
455, &c.) It had naturally its tutelaiy divinity or 
river-god, who, as we learn from Cicero, was regu¬ 
larly invoked in their prayers by the augurs under 
the name of 3’iberinus (Cic. de N. I), iii. 20). He 
is frequently introduced by the Roman poets as 
“pater Tiberinus” (Knn. Ann. i. p. 43; Virg. Aen. 
viii. 31, 72; &c.) [E. H. B.] 

TIBIGENSE OPPIDUM, a town in Africa 
Propria, apparently the Thigiba (&iyi€a) of Pto¬ 
lemy (iv. 3. § 29; Plin. v. 4. s. 4). [T. H. D.] 

TIBILIS, a town in the interior of Numidia, 54 
miles from Cirta having hot mineral springs 
(Aquae Tibilitanae) (August. Ep. 128 ; Itin. Ant 
p. 42), commonly identified with IJammam Mesku- 
tin in the mountains near the river Seibunse; but, 
according to D’Avezac and the map of the province 
of Constantine (Par. 1837), it is Hammam-el- 
Berdn, somewhat more to the N. [ T. H. D.] 
TIBISCUM (TiiioKov, Ptol. iii. 8. § 10), a town 
of Dacia, on the river Tibiscus. By the Geogr. Rav, 
it is called Tibis (iv. 14), and in the 7'ab. Pent 
Tiviscum. Its ruins exist at Kavaran, at the 
junction of the Temesz (Tibiscus) and Bistra (cf. 
Ukert, iii. 2. p. 616). [T. H. D.] 

TIBISCUS (TiSioKos, Ptol. iii. 8. § I), a tributary 
river of the Danube in Dacia. We also find it called 
Tibissus {fnsev. Grut. p. 448. 3) and Tibisia (Geogr 
Itav. iv. 14). Several authors identify it w'ith tlie 
Tisianus or Tysia (the modern Them), with which, 
indeed, Ptolemy seems to have confounded it, as he 
does not mention the latter (Mannert, iv. p. 203; 
Sickler, i. p. 196; cf. Ukert, iii. 2. p. 603). But 
Forbiger, after Reichard, identifies it with the 7’e- 
meaz; his grounds for that opinion being that Jor- 
nandcs (^Get c. 34) and the Geographer of Ravenna 
(1. c.) mention the Tysia and Tibi.sia as two distinct 
rivers, and that the site of the ancient town of Ti- 
biscum appears to point to the Don>sz (^Ilandb. d, 
aU. Geogr. iii. p. 1103, note). It is probable that 
the Pathissus of Pliny (iv. 12. s. 25) and Partliiscus 
of Ainmianus Marcellinus (xvii. 1.3. § 4) are the 
same river, though some identify them with the 
Tisianus. [T. H. 1).] 

TIBISIS (TiSktis), a large river of Scythia, 
which Herodotus describes as rising in Mt. Haeinus, 
and flowing into the Maris (iv. 49). It is identified 
by some with the Kara Low. 

TIBULA (TigouAa, Ptol.), a town of Sardinia, 
near the N. extremity of the island, which appears 
to have been the customary landing-place for travel¬ 
lers coming from Corsica; for which reason the 
Itineraries giv'e no less than four lines of route, taking 
their departure from Tibula as a starting-point. 
(/<m. A7it. pp. 78—83.) It is very unfortunate 
therefore that its position is a matter of great un¬ 
certainty. That assigned to it by Ptolemy would 
place it on the site of Castel Sardo on the N. coast 
of the island, and only about 18 miles from Porto 
Torres, but this is wholly incompatible with the 
statements of the Itineraries, and must certainly 
be erroneous. Indeed Ptolemy himself places the 
Tibulates, or Tibulatii (TiSovKdrioi), who must 
have been closely connected with the town of that 
name, in tlie extreme N. of the island (Ptol. iii. 3. 
§ 6), and all the data derived from the Itineraries 
concur in the same result. The most probable posi- 
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tion is, therefore, that assigned it by De la Marmora, 
who fixes it on the port or small bay called Porto 
di Lvngo Sardo, almost close to the northernmost 
point of the island, the Errebantiuin Prom, of 
Ptolemy. (De la Marmora, Vu^. en Sardaigne^ 
vol. ii. pp. 421—432, where the whole question is 
fully examined and discussed.) [E. H. B.] 

TIBUR (Ji Ti6ovply(t)V or Ttiov^ywu irdAtf, 
Polyb. vi. 14; tA TlSovpa, Strab. v. p. 238; t2» Ti€o6pt 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 58; V Tl6vpis, Steph. B. p. 564: 
£th. Tiburs, Liv. vii. 9 ; Virg. Aen. xi. 757; Hor. 
S. i. 6. 108; Tac. Ann. xiv. 22, &c.; Tiburtinus, 
Cic. P/iil. V. 7; Prop. iv. 7. 85; Plin. £p. vii. 29, 
&c.; Tiburnus, Stat. Silv. i. 3. 74; Prop. iii. 22, 
23; now Tivoli)^ an ancient and celebrated town of 
Latium, seated on the Anio, to the NE. of Rome, 
from which it was distant 20 Roman miles (^Itin. 
Ant. p. 309; cf. Mart. iv. 57; Procop. B. G. ii. 4). 
Tibur lies on an offshoot or spur thrown out from 
the northern side of what is now called Monte 
RipoU, at a level of between 800 and 900 feet above 
the sea. This ledge extends across the bed of the 
Anio to Monte Catillo on its nortli bank, thus form¬ 
ing a natural barrier over which the river leaps 
into the valley below, from a height of abhut 80 
feet, and forms the celebrated waterfall so fre¬ 
quently mentioned by the ancient writers (Strab. 

1. c.; Dionys. H. v. 37 ; Hor. Od. i. 7. 13, &c.). 
The town lay principally on the cliff on the left | 
or southern bank, where it is half encircled by 
the Anio. It is probable that at a remote period 
the waterfall was lower down the river than it is at 
pre.sent, since there are tokens that the stream once 
washed the substructions of the terrace on which 
the round temple is built; especially a broken wheel 
embedded in tlie cliff at a height of 150 feet above 
tlie abyss called the GroUo of Neptune, The awful 
catastrophe in a. d. 105 recorded by the younger 
Pliny (A)c 7. viii. 17), W'hen the Anio burst its banks 
and carried away whole masses of rock— monies he 
calls them — with the groves and buildings upon 
them, must have produced a remarkable change in 
the character of the fall. We may gather, from 
some descriptions in Propertius (iii. 16. 4) and 
Statius {Silv. i. 3. 73), that previously to that event 
the Anio leaped indeed from a high rock, but that its 
fall was broken towards its lower part by projecting 
ledges, which caused it to form small lakes or pools. 
From the time of Pliny the cataract probably re¬ 
mained much in the same state down to the year 
1826, when the river again swept away a number 
of houses on the left bank, and threatened so much 
danger to the rest that it was found necessary to 
divert its course by forming a tunnel for its waters 
through Monte Catillo on the right bank. This 
alteration spoiled the romantic points of view on the 
side of the grottoes of Neptune and the Sirens; but 
the full is still a very fine one. Scarcely inferior to 
it in picturesque beauty are the numerous small 
cascades, called Cascatelle^ on the western side of the 
town. These are formed by water diverted from 
the Anio for the supply ,of various manufactories, 
which, after passing through the town, seeks its 
former channel by precipitating itself over the rock 
in several small streams near what is commonly 
called the villa of Maecenas. Nothing can be finer 
than the view of these cascades from the declivities 
of Monte Peschiavatorey whence the eye ranges over 
the whole of the CampagnOy with Rome in the dis¬ 
tant background. 

The country around Tibur was not very fertile 
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in grain; but it was celebrated for its fruit-trees and 
orchards (“pomosi Tiburis arva,” Col /2.i2.x.p. 347, 
ed. Lugd 1548 ; cf. Propert. iv. 7. 81: “Pomosis 
Anio qua spumifer incubatarvis”), and especially for 
its grapes and figs (Plin. xiv. 4. s. 7, xv. 19). Its 
stone, now called travertino, was much used at 
Rome for building, whither it was easily conveyed 
by means of the Anio, which became navigable at 
Tibur (Strab. 1. c.). Vast remains of ancient quarries 
may still be seen on the banks of that river (Nibby, 
Viaggio Ant, i. 112). Of this material were con¬ 
structed two of the largest edifices in the world, the 
Colosseum and the Basilica of St. Peter. The air 
of Tibur was healthy and bracing, and this was one 
of the recommendations, together with its beautiful 
scenery, which made it a favourite retirement of the 
wealthy Romans. Besides its salubrity, the air was 
said to possess the peculiar property of bleaching 
ivory (Sil. It. xii. 229; Mart. viii. 28, 12). Tibur 
was also famed for its pottery (Sen. Ep. 119). 

The foundation of Tibur was long anterior to that 
of Rome (Plin. xvi. 87). According to Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (i. 16), it was one of the cities 
founded by the Siculi when they had possession of 
Italy; in proof of which statement he adduces the 
fact that in his own time part of the town was still 
called Sicelion; a name which would also indicate 
its having been one of the chief cities of that people. 
Another legend affirmed that the Siculi were ex¬ 
pelled by Tiburtus, Coras and Catillus II., sons of 
Catillus I. The last was the son of Amphiaraus, 
the celebrated Theban king and prophet, who flou¬ 
rished about a century before the Trojan War. Ca- 
tilluB migrated to Italy in consequence of a ver 
sacrum. Tiburtus, or Tiburnus, the eldest of his 
three sons, became the eponymous hero of the newly 
founded city ; for such it may be called, since the 
Siculi dwelt only in unwalled towns, which were 
subsequently fortified by the Greek colonists of Italy. 
According to Catos version of the legend, libur 
was founded by Catillus, an officer of Evander 
(Solin. i. 2). From these accounts we may at 
all events infer the high antiquity of Tibur, The 
story of its Greek origin was very generally adopted 
by the Roman poets, whence we find it designated 
as the “ mocnia Catili” by Horace {Od. i. 18. 2; cf. 
Ib. ii. 6. 5; Virg. Aen. vii. 670; Ov. Fast. iv. 71, 
Amor. iii. 6. 45; Stat. i. 3.74: Sil. It. iv. 
225, viii. 364). Tibur possessed a small surround¬ 
ing territory, the limits of which, however, we are 
unable to fix, all that we know respecting it being 
that th« towns of Empulum and Sassula, besides 
one or two others, at one time belonged to it. Both 
these places lay in what is called the Valle di Sici- 
lianOy to the NE. of the town, the name of which is 
probably connected with the Sicelion of Dionysius. 
Empulum is identified with the present Ampiglioney 
a place about 4 miles distant from Tibur. Sassula 
probably lay 2 or 3 miles beyond Empulum, in the 
same direction. The boundary between the Tibur- 
tine territory and that of the Sabines was very un¬ 
certain. Augustus adopted the Anio as the limit; 
yet considerable uncertainty seems to have prevailed 
even subsequently to the assumption of that boundary. 
Thus according to Tacitus {Ann. xiv. 22), the terri¬ 
tory of Tibur extended beyond the Anio, and in¬ 
cluded Sublaqueum, the modem SvhiacOy which is 
commonly assigned to the Aequi. Originally Tibur 
with its territory seems to have belonged to the 
Sabines. Pliny enumerates Tibur among the Sabine 
towns (iii. 12. s. 17). 
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We know nothing of the history of Tibur except 
in connection with that of Rome. The first occasion 
on which we find it mentioned is in tlie time of the 
decemvirate, b. c. 446, wlien M. Claudius, the 
infamous tool of the decemvir Appius, went into 
exile there (Liv. iii. 58). It does not appear, how¬ 
ever, as taking any active part in aftairs till b. c. 
357; in which year the Tiburtines shut their gates 
against the Roman consuls C. Sulpicius and C. 
Licinius Calvus, who were returning from a success¬ 
ful expedition against the Hernici. There appear 
to have been previous disputes and complaints 
between the Tiburtines and Romans, and the latter 
seized the opportunity to declare war (Liv. vii. 9). 
But hostilities were suspended for a time by an 
incursion of the Gauls, who crossed the Anio and 
advanced to within 3 miles of Rome. This in¬ 
vasion of the Gauls was assisted by the Tibur¬ 
tines ; and therefore, after the btirbarians had 
been repulsed by the prodigious valour of Manlius 
I'orquatus, the consul C. Poetelius was sent against 
them with an army in the following year. But the 
Gauls returned to the assistance of the Tiburtines; 
and, to meet this emergency, Q. Servilius Ahala was 
named dictator. The Gauls again advanced close 
to the walls of Itome, and a great battle was fought 
just outside the Porta Collina, in the sight of all 
the citizens. After a desperate conflict, the bar¬ 
barians were defeated and fled to Tibur lor refuge. 
Here they were intercepted by the consul Poetelius, 
who drove them into the city, as well as the Tibur¬ 
tines who had come to tlieir aid. For this achieve¬ 
ment a triumph was awarded to Poetelius, which 
we find recorded in the Fasti CapitoUni as well as 
by Livy. Tliis triumpli, however, excited the ridi¬ 
cule of the Tiburtines, who denied that the Romans 
had ever met them in a fair and open field: and in 
order to wi|)e out this affront, they made, in the fol¬ 
lowing year, a nocturnal attempt upon Rome itself. 
But when day dawned and two armies, led by the 
two consuls, inarched out against them from diffe¬ 
rent gates, they were scarcely able to sustain tlie 
first charge of the Romans (Liv. vii. 11, 12). Yet 
the war continued for several years. In u. c. 350, 
the consul M. Popilius Laenas devastated their 
territory (ib. 17), and in the following year Valerius 
i*oplicola took Kmpulum, one of their dependent 
cities (ib. 18; cf. Empulum). Sassulaalso yielded 
in 348 to the arms of M, Fabius Ainbustus; and 
the Tiburtines would have lost all the rest of their 
teiTitory bad they not laid down their and 
submitted to the Roman consul. The triumph of 
Fabius is recorded in the Fasti and by Livy (ib. 19). 
Yet a few yearn later we find the Tiburtines joining 
the Latin league against the Romans ; and even 
after the overthrow of the Latins they allied them¬ 
selves with the Praenestini and Veliterni to defend 
Pedum (Id. -viii. 12). In b. c. 335, the consul L. 
Furius Camillus, attacked and completely defeated 
them under the walls of that place, in spite of a 
sortie of the inhabitants, and then took the town by 
escalade. All Latium was now subdued, and we 
do not again hear of the Tiburtines taking up arms 
against Rome (ib. 13). For this exploit Camillus 
not only obtained a triumph, but also an equestrian 
statue in the forum, a rare honour in that age. In 
the Senatusoonsultum subsequently drawn up for 
the settlement of Latium, Tibur and Praeneste were 
treated with more severity than the other cities, 
except Velitrae. They were deprived of part of 
their territory, and were uoL admitted to the 
VOL. 11. 
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Roman franchise like the rest. The cause of this 
severity was not their recent insurrection, the guilt 
of which they shared with the rest of the Latin 
cities, but tbeir having formerly joined tlieir anns 
with those of the Gauls (ib. 14). Thus Tibur re¬ 
mained nominally free and independent, so that Roman 
exiles might resort to it (Polyb. vi. 14). Hence we 
find the tibicines taking refuge there when they 
fled from the rigour of the censors (b. c. 310), 
who had deprived them of the good dinners which 
they were accustomed to enjoy in the temple of 
Jupiter; an event more important than at first sight 
it might seem to be, since, without the tibicines, 
neither sacrifices, nor several other important cere¬ 
monies, could be performed at Rome. On this occa¬ 
sion the rights of the Tiburtines wore respected. 
The senators sent ambassadors to tliein as to an 
independent city, to request their -assistance in pro¬ 
curing the return of the fugitives. The Tiburtines, 

I like able diplomatists, took the pipei-s by their weak 
aide. They invited them to dinner and made them 
drunk, and during the night carted them in waggons 
to Rome, so tliat when they awoke in the morning 
sober, they found themselves in the Forum (Liv. ix. 
30). The story is also told by Ovid with his usual 
felicity (Fast. vi. 665, sqq.). Other instauccs 
might be adduced in wliich Tibur enjoyed the pri¬ 
vilege of affording an asylum. That of M. Claudius, 
before alluded to, was of course previous to the con¬ 
quest of Latium by the Romans; but we find Ciima 
Liking refuge at Tibur after the murder of Caesar 
(App. B. C. i. 65) ; and Ovid (ex PontOf i. 3, 
81, sq.) notes it us the most distant land of exile 
among the ancient Romans. 

It was at Tibur that Syphax, king of Numidia, 
expired, in b. (J. 201, two years after being captured 
in Africa. Ho had been brought thither from Alba, 
and was destined to adorn the triumpli of Scipio; u 
humiliation which he escaped by bis death (Liv. xxx. 
45). Some centuries later Tibur received a more 
interesting captive, the beautiful and acconi})lishcd 
Zenobia. The former queen of the East resided near 
the villa of Hadrian, in the unostentatious maimer 
of a Roman matron; and at the time when Trehel- 
lius Pollio wrote her history, the estate still bore her 
name. (Poll. XXX. Tyr. 26.) 

In the Barberini palace at Rome is preserved a 
bronze tablet on which is engraved the following 
fragment of a Senatusconsultum: Proptti'ta . quod . 
scibamm . ea . vos . Tuerito . nostro , facere , 
non . potuisse . neque . vos . dignos . esse . quei , 
faceretis. neque . id . voheis . neque . rei . popiicae, 
vostrae . oitUe . esse. facere. This monument, first 
acquired by Fulvio Orsiui, and left by him to Cardinal 
Farnese, is published by Gruter (Tnscr. ccccxcix. 
12). The tenour seems to show that the Tibur¬ 
tines had been accused of some grave offence from 
which they succeeded in exculpating themselves; 
but, as there is nothing to fix the date of the in¬ 
scription, various opinions have been entertained re¬ 
specting the occasion of it. As the style seems to 
belong to about the middle of the 7th century ot 
Rome, Nibby (Dintomiy iii. p. 172) is of opinion that 
the document refers to the social war; that the 
Tiburtines had cleaitsd themselves from the charge of 
taking part in that league, and were in consequence 
admitted to the Roman franchise, at the same time 
with many other Latin and Etruscan cities. This 
conjecture is by no means improbable. If, however, 
Tibur received the franchise before the civil wars 
of Marius and Sulla, the latter must have taken 
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it away when he deprived the rest of the muni¬ 
cipal cities of it, with the exception of Ana^^nia 
(Cic. pro Dom, 30), but it was probably regained 
on the abdication of the dictator. The treasure 
deposited at Tibur in the temple of Hercules was 
appropriated by Octavian during his war against 
Lucius Antonins, when so many other temples 
were plundered at Rome and in its neighbourhood. 
(App. B. C. V. 24.) From this period we have no 
notices of Tibur till the time of the Gothic war 
in the 6th century of our era. During the siege of 
Rome by Vitiges, Belisarius placed .500 men in it, 
and afterwards garrisoned it with Isaurians. (Pro¬ 
cop. D. G, ii. 4.) But under his successor Totila a 
party of the Tiburtines having introduced the Goths 
by night into the city, the Isaurians fled, and the 
Goths murdered many of the inhabitants with cir¬ 
cumstances of great cruelty (Ib, iii. 10.) Great part 
of the city must have been destroyed on this occasion, 
since it appears further on (c. 24) that Totila having 
retired to Tivoli, after a vain attempt upon Rome, 
rebuilt the fortress. 

At present there are but few traces of the boun¬ 
daries of the ancient city ; yet there are certain 
points which, according to Nibby (Dintomif iii. p. 
186, seq.), enable us to determine the course of the 
walls with some degree of accuracy, and thus to es¬ 
timate its circumference, at all events during the 
time of its subjection to the Romans. These points 
are determined partly by the nature of the ground, 
partly by existing remains, and partly by positive tes- 
tim(»ny. The nature of the ledge upon which the town 
is built shows that the walls must have traversed 
the edge of it towards the N. and K.; and this as¬ 
sumption is confirmed by some remains. The two 
temples commonly known as those of the Sibyl and 
of Drusilla in the quarter called Castro Vetere^ and 
the evident pains taken to isolate this part, indicate 
it to have been the ancient acropolis or arx, and 
probably the Sicelion of Dionysius. On the W. the 
boun<laiy is marked by some remains of the walls 
and of the gate opening on the road to Rome. On 
investigating this track, we find that it inclined 
inwards towards the church of the Annunziaia, 
leaving out all that part now occupied by the Villa 
(TEste and its appurtenances. From that church it 
proceeded towards the modern gate of Santa Croce 
and the citadel built by Pope Pius II. on the site of 
the ancient amphitheatre. Thence to the Anio 
two points serve to fix the direction of the walls: 
first, the church of S. Clemente, which was cer¬ 
tainly outside of them, since, according to the 
testimony of Marzi, some sepulchral stones were 
discovered there; second, the church of S. Vin¬ 
cenzo, which was certainly within them, as vestiges 
of ancient baths may still be seen at that spot. 
From the fortress of Pius II. the wall seems to have 
proceeded in an almost direct line to the Anio be¬ 
tween the church of S. Bartolommeo and the mo¬ 
dem gate of S. Giovanni, It did not extend to the 
opposite bank, as a small sepulchre of the imperial 
times has recently been discovered there, at the spot 
where the tunnel for diverting the Anio was opened; 
where also were found remains of an ancient bridge. 
Thus the plan of the city, with the abatement of 
some irregularities, formed two trapeziums joined 
together at their smallest sides. The arx also 
formed a trapezium completely isolated, and was 
connected with the town by a bridge on the same 
site as the present one of S. Martino. The cir¬ 
cumference of the city, including the arx, was about 
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8000 Roman feet, or 1 ^ miles. The remains of the 
wall which still exist are of three different epochs. 
The rarest and most ancient consist of trapezoidal 
masses. Others, near the Porta Romana or del 
Colie, are of opus incertum, and belong to the time 
of Sulla. The gate itself, though composed of qua¬ 
drilateral masses, is of the style of the gates of 
Home of the age of Justinian. From the nature of 
the place and the direction of the ancient roads, 
Tibur must have had five gates; namely, three to¬ 
wards the W., one towards the S., and one towards 
the E., without counting that which communicated 
with the citadel; but with the exception of the Re- 
atina, where the aqueduct called Anio Vetus began, 
their names are unknown, and even with regard to 
that the reading is doubtful. (Front. Aq. p. 30.) 

The ancient remains existing at Tivoli, to call 
them by the names under which they commonly 
pass, are, the temple and portico of Hercules, the 
temples of Vesta and Sibylla, the thermae or baths, 
the two bridges and the little tomb recently disco¬ 
vered, the temple of Tussis, the villas of Maecenas, 
of Varus, &c. 

Tibur was famed for the worship of Hercules, and 
hence the epithet of Herculean, so frequently ap¬ 
plied to it by the Roman poets (Prop. ii. 32. 5; Sil. 
It. iv. 224; Mart. i. 13. 1, &c.; cf. Stat. Silv. iii. 
1. 183.) The temple of that demigod at Tibur was, 
with the exception of the vast temple of Fortune at 
Praeneste, the most remarkable presented by any 
city in the neigbourhood of Rome. Thus Strabo 
(1. c.) mentions the Heracleum and the waterfall as 
the distinguishing features of Tibur, just as he 
alludes to the temple of Fortune as the principal 
object at Praeneste. And Juvenal (xiv. 86, seq.) 
censures the extravagance of Cetronius in building 
by saying that his villas at Tibur and Praeneste 
outdid the fanes of Hercules and Fortune at those 
places. The name of Heracleum used by Strabo of 
the former, as well as the term repevos applied to 
it by Stephanus Byzantinus, show that it embraced 
a large tract of ground, and as Augustus is said to 
have frequently adminhtered justice in its porticoes 
(Suet. Oct. 72), they must have been of considerable 
jiize. It possessed a library, which, however, in the 
time of the Antonines appears to have fallen into 
decay. (A. Gell. iV. A. xix. 6.) ^Ye have already 
seen that it had a treasury. There was also an 
oracle, which, like that at Praeneste, gave responses 
by m»n8 of sortes. (Stat. Silv. i. 3. 79.) Some 
antiqiJKies seek this vast temple behind the tri¬ 
bune of the present cathedral, where there are some 
remains of a circular cella composed of materials 
of a rhomboidal shape, thus marking the tran¬ 
sition in the mode of building which took place 
about the age of Augustus from the opus incertum 
to the opus reticulatum. But it would be difficult 
to regal’d these vestiges as forming part of a temple 
150 feet in circumference; nor was it usual to erect 
the principal Christian church on the foundations of 
a heathen temple. Nibby therefore (Dintomi, iii. p. 
193), after a careful investigation, and a comparison 
of the remains at Palestrina with those of the so- 
called villa of Maecenas at Tivoli, is inclined to re¬ 
gard the latter, which will be described further on, 
as belonging to the celebrated temple of Hercules. 
It is probable, however, that there were several tem¬ 
ples to that deity at Tibur, just as there were at 
Rome. The principal one was doubtless that dedi¬ 
cated to Hercules Victor Tiburs; but there was also 
one of Hercules Saxanus, which will be described by 
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and by; and the remains at the cathedral may have 
belonged to a third. It is pretty certain, however, 
that the Forum of Tibur was near the cathedral, and 
occupied the site of the present Piazza delV Ormo 
and its environs, as appears from a Bull of Pope 
Benedict VI1. in the year 978, referred to by 
ITghelli in his Italia Sacra (t. i. p. 1306), and co- 
piwl by Marini {Papiri Biplomatid^ ip. SI &). In 
this Bull, the object of which was to determine the 
rights and jurisdiction of the bishop of TivoU^ many 
places in the town are mentioned by their ancient 
names; as the Forum, the Vicus Patricius, the Eu- 
ripus, the Porta Major, the Porta Obscura, the walls, 
the postern of Vesta, the district of Castrum Vetus, 
&c. The round temple at the cathedral belonged 
therefore to the Fwum, as well as the crypto-por¬ 
tions, now called Porto di Ercolc in the street del 
Poggio. The exterior of this presents ten closed 
arches about 200 feet in length, which still retain 
traces of the red plaster with which they were co¬ 
vered. Each arch has three loopholes to serve as 
windows. The interior is divided into two apart¬ 
ments or halls, by a row of twenty-eight slender 
pillars. Traces of arabesque painting on a black 
ground may still bo seen. The mode of building 
shows it to be of the same periwl as the circular 
remains. 

In that part of the city called Castro Vetere^ 
which Nibby identifies with the arx, are two temples, 
one round, the other oblong, both of which have 
been variously identified. The round one, a charm¬ 
ing relic of tintiquity, is commonly regarded as the 
temple of the Sibyl. We know that the tenth and 
last of the Sibyls, whose name was Albunea, was 
worshipped at Tibur (Varro, ap. Lactant. de Falsa 
Pel. i. 6; cf. rj Ti€ovprla oySpari ’AA§ou- 

ynla, Suid. p. 3302 Gaisf.); and Horace evidently 
alludes to her wlien he speaks of the “ domus Albu- 
neae resonantis” at that place. ( Od. i. 7.12.) It can 
scarcely bo doubted therefore that she had a fane at 
Tibur. But Nibby is of opinion that the epithet of 
“ resonantis,” which alludes to the noise of the wa¬ 
terfall, is inapplicable to the situation of the round 
temple on the cliff; for though it immediately over¬ 
hung the fall, before the recent diversion of the stream, 
the cataract, as before shown, must in the time of 
Horace have been lower down the river. This ob¬ 
jection however, may perhaps be considered as pressing 
a poetical epithet rather too closely; nor is there 
anything to show how far the fall may have been 
removed by the catastrophe described by the younger 
Pliny. Some writers have ascribed the temple to 
Vesta, an opinion which has two circumstances in its 
favour; first, we know that Vesta was worshipped 
at Tibur, from inscriptions recording the Vestal 
virgins of the Tiburtini; secondly, the temples of 
Vesta were round, like the celebrated one near the 
Roman forum. Unfortunately, however, for this 
hypothesis, the Bull of Pope Benedict before referred 
to shows that the district of Vesta was on the op¬ 
posite side of the river. Hence Nibby (^Dintomi, 
iii. p. 205) regards the building in question as the 
temple of Hercules Saxanus. We know that round 
temples wei'e sometimes erected to that deity, as in the 
Forum Boarium at Rome; and the epithet of Saxanus 
is applicable to the one in question, from its being .seated 
on a rook. It may be observed, however, that Saxanus 
is not a usual derivative form from Saxum; and on 
the whole it may perhaps be as satisfactory to follow 
the ancient tradition which ascribes the temple to the 
•Sibyl. It is of the style called peripteral, or hav- 
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ing columns all round. These were originally 
eighteen in number, but only ten now remain, of 
which seven are isolated and three are built into the 
wall of a modem structure; but in such a manner 
that the sides towards the cell are visible. The 
columns are of iravertmo^ of the Corinthian order, 
and channelled: hence the temple bears considerable 
resemblance to that in the Forum Boarium at Rome. 
According to the Bull before quoted, it was, in the 
10th century, a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

The same was the case with the adjoining temple, 
which was dedicated to S. George. This building 
is also principally of travertino. It has four columns 
in front, now hidden by modem houses, and six at 
each side, five of which are built into the walls of the 
cella to the extent of two-thirds of their circum¬ 
ference. Hence it was of the style called prostylos 
tetrastylos pseudo-peripteros. The columns are of 
the Ionic order. From an inscription found near it, 
some writers have inferred that the temple was de¬ 
dicated to the worship of Drusilla, the sister of Ca¬ 
ligula : but the style of building is considerably 
earlier, and belongs to the age of Sulla. Others have 
called it the temple of the Sibyl. Professor Nibby 
(Dintomi, iii. p. 210) started a novel hypothe.sis, 
and regarded it as the temple of Tiburtus, or Ti- 
biimus. It is certain that the eponymous founder 
of the city enjoyed divine honours in it, as wo see 
from Horace (“ Tibumi lucus,” Od. i. 7. 13) and 
Statius (“ ilia recubat Tiburnus in umbra,” Silv. i. 3. 
74). But these expressions refer to a sacred grovo 
or repevos, probably with a shrine, or jMrhaps merely 
an altar, and therefore situated, in all likelihood, in 
the outskirts of the town, and not in a narrow crowded 
place like the arx. And we must here point out a 
little inconsistency into which the learned professor 
has fallen : for whilst ho objects to the round 
temple being called that of Vesta, on the ground that 
it wiis not within hearing of the waterfall, when that 
was in its ancient state, yet he regards tho square 
one, which immediately adjoins it, as the temple 
of Tiburnus, because it was close to the cataract. 
On the whole, therefore, wo must for the present 
content ourselves with one of the ancient names for 
this building, or else, which may perhaps be the 
safi r course, leave it altogether unidentified. 

The catastrophe of 1826 brought to light the re¬ 
mains of a bridge ; and another still more perfect 
one was di.scovered in 1832, in the progress of tho 
works for diverting the course of the river. At tho 
same time the workmen came upon a small tomb, 
between the Via Valeria and the banks of the river, 
containing several skeletons and monumental stones. 
Among these was a cenotaph to Senecio, who was 
consul for the fourth time a. d. 107, and several 
inscriptions. Under this tomb was an ancient aque¬ 
duct, intended to distribute the waters of the Anio 
among the adjacent villas. 

There are no other remains in the town except 
some fine opus reticulatum et lateritium, near the 
churoh of S. Andrea. At this spot wore discovered, 
in 1778, some large and handsome columns with 
Corinthian capitals, and also the pedestal ot* a statue 
to Fur. Maecius Graccus, with an inscription con¬ 
necting it with some embellishment of the baths. 
Hence we may conclude that the thermae were si¬ 
tuated here. 

Outside the city, on the Via Constantiana, is the 
building known as the temple of Tussis, for which 
appellation, however, no authority exists. Extern¬ 
ally it is of an octagon form, but round inside. 
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Kibby holds that it is not anterior to the 4th cen- 
tuiy of our era, its construction resembling tliat of 
the villa of Maxentius on the Via Appia. There 
are traces of painting of the 13th century, showing 
that then, if not previously, it was a Christian 
church. A little further on we come to an inscrip¬ 
tion which records the levelling of the Clivus Tibur- 
tinus in the time of Constantiusand Constans. The 
name of the latter is purposely effaced, no doubt by 
the order of Magnentius. Tliis monument was dis¬ 
covered in 1736, and re-erected by order of the ma¬ 
gistrates of Tibur at the same spot where it was 
found. 

Tlie delightful country in the vicinity of Tibur 
caused many villas to be erected there during the 
hitter j)eriod of tlie Republic and under the first 
Caesars, as we see from the writings of Catullus, 
Horave, Propertius, Statius, and otlier pcets. Of 
these villas, however, of which we shall mention only 
the more interesting, there are hut few remains, and 
scarcely any that can be identified with certainty. 
The most striking are those commonly called the 
villa of Maecenas on the SW. side of the town, near 
the Cascatelle. Ligorio was the first who called 
this building the villa of Maecenas; but there is no 
authority for the assumption. It was probably 
iounded on a wrong conception of a passage in 
H'trace (Od. iii. 29. 6, seq.), which is also quoted 
b\ Mr. Cramer vol. ii. p. 60) under a misap¬ 

prehension that it contains an allusion to a residence 
possessed by Maecenas at Tibur, instead of to his 
towM-house on tlie Esquiline. The plan of this 
building published by Marquez and Uggeri is correct. 
It was founded on gigantic substructions, the magni¬ 
tude of whieh may be best observed on the N. side, 
or tliat towards the valley of the Anio. It is an 
immense quadrilateral edifice, 637^ feet long, and 
4.50 broad, surrounded on three sides by sumptuous 
porticoes. The fourth side, or that which looks 
towards Rome, which is one of the long sides, had a 
theatre in the middle of it, with a hall or saloon on 
each side. The porticoes are arched, and adorned 
on the side towards the area with half columns of the 
Doric order. Behind is a series of chambers. An 
oblong tumulus now marks the site of the house, or, 
according to Nibby, who regards it as the temple of 
Hercules, of the Celia. The pillars were of traver¬ 
tine, and of a beautiful Ionic order. One of them 
still existed on the ruins as late as 1812. This im¬ 
mense building intercepted the ancient road, for 
which, as appears from an inscription preserved in 
the Vatican, a vault or tunnel was constructed, part 
of wliich is still extant. Hence it gave name to the 
Poi'ta Scwi'a, or Obscura, mentioned in the Bull of 
Benedict, which it continued to bear at least as late 
as the 15 th century. 

To our apprehension, the plan here laid down is 
rather that of a palace or villa, than of a temple, 
nor do we perceive the resemblance, insisted on by 
Nibby, to the temple of Fortune at Praeneste. It is 
not probable that the chief fane of Hercules, the 
patron deity of Tibur, should have bt«n erected 
outside the town, nor would it have been a convenient 
spot for Augustus to administer justice, as we have 
menUoned that he did in his frequent retirements to 
Tibur, in the porticoes of the temple of Hercules. 
The precincts of the Forum would have been more 
adapted to such a purpose. But if that emperor so 
much frequented Tibur, evidently the favourite among 
all his country retreats (Suet. 1. c.), he must have 
bad a suitable residence for his receptloiu Might 
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not this villa have been his palace ? Nibby himself 
observes that the style of building is of the Augustan, 
or transition, period; and a subject would scarcely 
have ventured to occupy the highroad with his 
substructions. But we offer this notion as a mere 
conjecture in favour of which we can adduce nothing 
but its probability. 

Catullus had a paternal estate in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tibur; and the pretended site of his hou.se 
is still pointed out in the valley by Monte CatUlo, 
It is evident, however, from liis address to his farm 
(Carm. 42), that it was more distant from the town, 
and lay at a point where the boundaiy between the 
Sabine and the Tiburtine territory was uncertain. 
He himself wished it to be considered as in the latter, 
probably as the more fasluDuable and aristocratic 
situation; but his ill-wishers persisted in asserting 
that it was Sabine. Horace had also a residence at 
Tibur, besides his Sabine farm; and, according to 
his biographer, it was situated near the grove of 
Tiburnus (Suet. Vit. lJur.)\ but whether it was 
at the spot now })ointed out, near the hermitage 
of S. Antonio^ on the road from Tivoli to the Cas^ 
catellef is very problematical, the remains there 
being, according to Nibby {Dintoimi, iii. p. 221), of 
a period anterior to that of Horace. Nibby would 
identify them as belonging to the villa of Sallust, 
who, if we may trust the Declamatio in Sallmtiwn 
(c. 7) falsely ascribed to Cicero, had a residence at 
Tibur. But tliis is mere conjecture. Equally un¬ 
certain is the site of the villa of Vopiscus, a poet of 
the age of Domitian, of which Statius has left us a 
pretty description {Silv, i. 3). The grounds seem 
to have extended on both sides of the river, and from 
certain particulars in the description, Nibby (i>m- 
tomi, iii. p. 216) imagines that he has discovered the 
spot near the place commonly assigned to the villa 
of Catullus and the grove of Tiburnus, in the valley 
between M. Caiillo and M. Peschiuvatore, The 
Cynthia of ProjicTtius, whose real name was Hostia 
(Appul. Apol. ii. p. 405, ed. Bosscha), Jived and 
died at Tibur (Prop. iii. 30, iv. 7. 85, &c.); so that 
scarcely any place was more associated with the 
domestic life of the Koinan poets. The situa¬ 
tion of the villa of Quintilius Varus, a little lur- 
ther on the same road, is rather better supported 
than most of the others. Horace alludes to the 
estate of Varus at Tibur, which appears to have 
lain close to the town {Od. i. 18. 2). A tract on 
the declivity of Monte Peschiavatore, opposite to the 
CascatelUy bore the name of Quintiliolo as far back 
as the 10th century, and the little church at this 
spot is called La Madonna di Quintiliolo^ an appel¬ 
lation which may possibly have been derived from 
the family name of Varus. Here are the remains 
of a magnificent villa, in which marble pavements, 
columns, capitals, statues, consular coins, &c., have 
been discovered, and especially, in 1820, two beauti¬ 
ful marble Fauns, now in the Vatican. Just below 
this villa is the Ponte Acquoria, which, as well as 
the surrounding district, takes its name, literally 
“ the golden water," from a beautifully clear spring 
which rises near it. This bridge was traversed by 
the primitive Via Tiburtina. One arch of it still 
remains, constructed of large blocks of travertine. 
Near it is another bridge of bricks of the imjierial 
times, as well as a modern one of the 15th century, 
but none of these are at present in use. On the 
other side of the river, which is crossed by a rude 
wooden bridge, the road ascends the Clivus Tibur- 
tinus in returning towards the town. Portions of 
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the pavement are in complete preservation. Under 
a rock on the ripjht is an ancient artificial cave, called 
by the local antiquaries II Tempio del Mondo^ but 
which was probably either a sepulchre, or one of 
those caves consecrated by the ancients to the rustic 
tutelary deities. This road joins the Via Constan- 
tia before mentioned, leading up to the ruins of the 
so-called villa of Maecenas. 

Outside the Porta S. Croce is a district called 
CarcianOy a corruption of the name of Cassianum 
which it bore in the 10th century, derived from a 
magnificent villa of the gens Cassia which was si¬ 
tuated in it. In the time of Zappi, in the 16th 
century, a great part of this building was extant. 
Tlie splendour of this residence is attested by the 
numerous beautiful statues found there, many of 
which were acquired by Pope Pius VI. and now 
adorn the Vatican. In the neighbourhood of Tibur I 
are also the remains of several aqueducts, as the | 
Anio Vetus, the Aqua Marcia, and the Aqua Claudia. 
The ruins of the sumptuous villa of Hadrian lie 
about 2 miles S. of the town. A description of it 
would be too long for this place, and it will suffice 
to say that, in a circuit of about 8 miles, it embraced, 
besides the imperial palace and a barracks for the 
guard, a Lyceum, an Academy, a fac-simile of the 
Poecile at Athens and of the Serapeum at Alexan¬ 
dria, a vale of Teinpe, a Tartarus, a tract called the 
Elysian Fields, a stream called the Euripus, numerous 
temples, Stc. (Cf. Nibhy, Viofff/io Antiqnario^ vol. i.; 
Analisi della Carta dd Dintorni di Honia^ v. viii.; 
Cell, Topography of Rome and its vicinity, cd. 
Bunbury; Ant. del AnHchita Tihurtine\ Ca- 
brale and F. del Ko', Della Villa e dd Monumenti 
antichi della Citta e del Territorio di Tivoli ; Santo 
Viola, Storia di Tivoli ; Keller, De vetere enm novo 
Tibure comparato : concerning the villa of Hadrian, 
Piero Ligorio, Pianta della Villa Tiburtina ; Fea, 
ap. Winckelmanm ii. p. 379.) [T. H. D.] 

TIBUHES or TIBURI in gen., Ptol. 

ii. 6. § 37), a branch of the Astures in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, whose principal town was Nometo- 
hriga. [T. H. 1).] 

TICHIS (TecK), a river of Gallia Narbonensis, 
placed by Mela (ii. 5) in the “ Ora Sardonum ” 
[Sardones]. The Tichis is the Tecum of Pliny 
(iii. 4). The Tet and the Tech, two small rivers, 
cross the territory of Rminsillon from west to east. 
The Tichis is named llliberis or Illeris by other 
writers. [Iluberts.] [G. L.] 

TrCHIUM. [Teichium.] 

TICHIUSSA (T«ix‘oO(r(ra), is mentioned twice 
by Thucydides (viii. 26, 28) as a fortified place 
in Caria in the territory of Miletus. Stephanus B. 
speaks of it tinder the name of nnd 

Athenaeus knew it under the name of T€ixt<fvs (viii. 
p. 351.) It seems to have been situatori on the 
north coast of the bay of lassus. [L. S.] 

TICHOS or TEICHOS. [Dyme,] 

TICINUM (Tf^civoi': iJfA. Ticinensis; Pavia), a 
city of Gallia Transpadana, situated on the river 
Ticinus, from which it derived its name, about 5 
miles above the junction of that stream with the 
Padus. According to Pliny it was founded by the 
two tribes of the Lsevi and Marici, at the period of 
the first Gaulish immigrations into this part of Italy. 
(Plin. iii. 17. s. 21.) But it is remarkab’e that no 
mention is found of any town on the site during 
the operations of P. Scipio against Hannibal in b. c. 
218, though he must have crossed the Ticinus in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the spot where the 
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city afterwards stood. It is probable, indeed, that* 
in this, as in many other cases, the rise of a town 
upon the spot was mainly owing to the existence of 
a convenient passage across the river. There seems 
no reason to doubt that under the Roman govern¬ 
ment Tidnum had grown up into a considerable 
municipal town before the close of the Republic, 
though its name is not noticed in liistojry. But 
it is mentioned by all the geographers, and repeat¬ 
edly figures in history during the Roman Empire. 
It is included by Ptolemy among the cities of the 
Insubres, and would naturally be so reckoned, though 
not of Insubrian origin, as soon as the river Ticinus 
came to be considered as the boundary of that 
people. (Strab. v. p. 217} Plin. iii. 17. s. 21; Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 36.) 

The earliest mention of Ticinum in hi.story is on 
occasion of the death of Dru.sus, the father of Ger- 
inanicus, when we are tt)ld that Augustus advanced 
as far as Ticinum to meet his funeral procession. 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 5.) Its name is also repeatedly 
mentioned during the civil wars of a.t>. 69, when 
its position on the great highroad that led from the 
foot of the Alps to join the Aeniilian Way at Pla¬ 
centia, rendered it an important post. It was the 
scene of a serious sedition anwng the troop.s of 
Vitelliiis, while that emperor halted there. (Id. Hist. 
ii. 17, 27, 30, 68, 88.) At a later period it was at 
Ticinum that the emperor Claudius (the second of 
the name) was saluted with the imperial title, while 
he was commanding the garrison of the city. (Viet. 
Cues. 33, Epit. 34.) It was there also that Con¬ 
stantins took leave of his nephew Julian, whom he 
had just raised to the rank of Caesar. (Ammian. 
XV. 8. § 18.) From these frequent notices of Tici¬ 
num it seems probable* that it had already risen 
under the Roman Empire into a flourishing , muni¬ 
cipal town, and derived importance from its po.sition, 
the great highroad which formed the continuation 
of the Aeniilian Way from Placentia to the foot of 
the Alps passing through Ticinum, until the in¬ 
creasing importance of Mediolanum, which became 
the second capital of Italy, made it customary to 
proceed through that city instead of following the 
direct route, (/riw. Ant. pp. 283, 340, 347.) 

But though Ticinum was undoubteilly a con¬ 
siderable town under the Roman Empire, it was not 
till after the fall of that empire that it rose to the 
position it subsequently occupied. In a. d. 452, 
indeed, it had sustained a great calamity, having 
been taken and devastated by Attila (Jornand. Get. 
42); but the Gothic king Theodoric, being struck 
with the importance of its position, not only raised it 
from its ruins, but erected a royal palace there, and 
strengthened the city with fresh fortifications, until 
it became one of the strongest fortresses in this part 
of Italy. It consequently bears an important jiart 
in the Gothic wars, that people having made it their 
chief stronghold in the north of Italy (Procop. B. G. 
ii. 12, 25, iii. 1, iv. .32, &c.), in which the royal 
treasures and other valuables were deposited. At 
the time of the Lombard invasion, it offered a pro¬ 
longed resistance to the arms of Alboin, and was not 
taken by that monarch till after a siege of more 
than three years, a. d. 570 (P. Diac. Hist. Lang. ii. 
26, 27). It thenceforth became the residence of 
the Lombard kings, and the capital of the kingdom 
of Italy, and continued to hold this position till 
A. D. 774, when Desiderius, the last of the Lombard 
kings, was compelled to surrender the city to Charle¬ 
magne, after a blockade of more than 15 months. 
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From this time Ticinum sank again into the con¬ 
dition of an ordinary provincial town, which it has 
retained ever since. Before the close of the Lom¬ 
bard period we find that it was already designated 
by the name of Papia, from which its modern appel¬ 
lation of Pavia is derived. Paulas Diaconus calls it 
“ Ticinus quae alio nomine Papia appellatur ” (P. 
I>iac. ii. 15); and the anonymous Geographer of 
Ravenna gives the same double appellation (Geogr. 
Ravenn. iv. 30). The most probable explanation of 
this change of name is that when Ticinum became 
admitted to the rights of a Roman inunicipium its 
inhabitants were enrolled in the Papian tribe, a fact 
which we learn from inscriptions (Gruter, Inscr. 
p. 1093. 7; Murat. Inscr. p. 1087. 1, p. 1119. 4), 
and that in consequence of this the city came to be 
known as Oivitas Papia,” in contradistinction to 
Mediolanum, which belonged to the Ufentine tribe. 
(Aldini, Antiehe Lapidi Ticvneai^ pp. 43—60.) 

The modern city of Pavia contains no remains of 
antiquity except a few sarcophagi and inscriptions. 
These confinn the municipal condition of the city 
under the Roman Empire, but are not in themselves 
of inudb interest. ^E. H. B.] 

TICINUS (TUiPos: Ticino), a considerable river 
of Northern Italy, and one of the most important 
of the northern tributaries of the Padus. It has its 
sources among the high Alps, in the Mous Adula or 
Mont St. Gothard, and, where it first emerges from 
the Alpine valleys forms an extensive lake, called 
the Lacus Vkrbanus or Lago Maggiore. Where 
it issues from this again it is a deep, clear, and 
rapid stream, and flows through tiie level plains of 
Lombardy, with a course of above 60 miles, passing 
under the walls of Ticinum (Pawo), and discharging 
its waters into the Padus or Po, about 3 miles below 
that city. (Strab. iv. p. 209, v. p. 217; Plin. ii. 
103. 8. 106, iii. 19. s. 23.) Throughout this 
lower part of its course (from the Lago Maggiore 
to the Po) it is navigable for vessels of considerable 
burden; but the extreme rapidity of the current 
renders the navigation inconvenient if not dangerous. 
Its banks are low and marshy, the river being 
bordered on each side by a belt of thickets and 
marshy woods. This character of its banks is 
noticed by Claudian (cfe VI. Cons. Uon. 194), while 
Silius Italicus alludes to the beautiful clearness of 
its waters. (Sil. Ital. iv. 82.) 

The Ticinus appears to have been rocugni.sed at 
an earlyperiod as the boundary between the Insubrians 
and their neighbours the Libicii and Laevi (Liv. v. 
34, 36). From its geographical position it must 
always have presented a formidable barrier to any 
invader advancing into Italy after liaving crossed the 
Cottian, Graian or Pennine Alps, and for this i^sou 
its banks have been the scene of many successive 
battles. Even in the first descent of the Gauls into 
the plains of Northern Italy, we are told that they 
defeated the Etruscans in a battle near the river 
Ticinus (Liv. v. 34^ But much the most celebrated 
of the contests which were fought on its banks was 
that between Hannibal and P. Scipio in u.c. 218, 
shortly after the descent of the Carthaginian general 
into Italy. The precise scene of this action cannot, 
liowever, be determined; but it appears to have been 
fought on the W. or right bank of the Ticinus, at a 
short distance fitim the Padus, and probably not far 
from the site of Ticinum or Pavia. Livy marks it 
more distinctly as being within 5 miles of a place 
called Viotumvii ( ?); but as no other mention of this 
obscure name occuis, this lends us no assistance. 
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(Liv. xxi. 45.) The narrative of Polybius is far 
from clear and has given rise to considerable discus¬ 
sion. Scipio, who had hastened from Pisae into 
Cisalpine Gaul, on hearing that Hannibal had actu¬ 
ally crossed the Alps and descended into the plains 
of Italy, advanced to meet him, crossed the Padus 
by a bridge constructed for the occasion, and after¬ 
wards crossed the Ticinus in like mgnner. After 
this, Polybius tells us, ‘‘ both generals advanced along 
the river, on the side facing the Alps, the Romans 
having the stream on their left hand, the Cartha¬ 
ginians on their right” (iii. 65). It is clear that 
this is nut consistent with the statement that the 
Romans had crossed the Ticinus *, as in ascending 
that river they would have had the stream on their 
right, unless we suppose “ the river” to mean not the 
Ticinus but the'Padus, which is at least equally 
consistent with the general plan of operations. 
Hannibal was in fact advancing from the country of 
tlie Taurini, and no reason can be assigned why he 
should have turned so far to the N. as to be de¬ 
scending the Ticinus, in the manner supposed by 
those who would place the battle ne^r Vigevano or 
Borgo S. Siro. If we are to understand the river in 
question to be the Ticinus, the words of Polybius 
above quoted would necessarily require that the 
battle should have been fought on the lejl bank of 
the Ticinus, which is at variance with all the other 
particulars of the operations, us well as with the 
probabilities of the case. The battle itself was a 
mere combat of cavalry, in which the Roman horse 
was supported by a portion of their light-anned 
troops. They were, however, defeated, and Scipio at 
once retreated to the bridge over the Padus, leaving 
a small body pf troops to break up that over the 
Ticinus. These troops, 600 in number, were cut olT 
and made prisoners by Hannibal, who, however, gave 
up the attempt to pursue Scipio, and turned up the 
stream of the Padus, till he could find a point where 
he was able to construct a bridge of boats across it. 
(Pol. iii. 65, 66.) The account of Livy (which is 
based mainly upon that of Polybius, though he must 
have taken some points, such as the name of Vic- 
tuinvii, from other sources) agrees with the above 
explanation, though he certainly seems to have trans¬ 
ferred what Polybius relates as occurring at the bridge 
over the Ticinus to that over the Padus. It appears 
also by his own account tliat there was considci'able 
discrepancy among his authorities as to the point at 
which Hannibal eventually crossed the Padus. (Liv. 
xxi. 45—47.) It may therefore on the whole be 
assumed as probable that the battle was fought at a 
short distance W. of the Ticinus, and not close to the 
i banks of that river: the circumstance that Scipio had 
encamped on the banks of the Ticinus just before, and 
advanced from thence to meet Hannibal will exfdain 
why the battle was always called the “pugna ad 
Ticinum” or “apud Ticinum.” 

Two other battles were fought in the same neigli- 
I bourhood before the close of the lioman empire: one 


* Polybius, indeed, does not distinctly say that 
the Romans crossed the Ticinus, but it is implied in 
his whole narrative, as he tells us that' the consul 
ordered a bridge to be built over the Ticinus with 
the purpose of crossing that riv<«r» ftod afterwards 
relates tlieir advance without further allusion it 
(iii. 64, 65). But after narrating the defeat and 
retreat of Scipio, he says that Hannibal followed 
him as far as the bridge on the first river, which 
Can be no other than the Ticinus. (/6. 66.) 
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in A.D. 270, in which the Alemanni, who had in¬ 
vaded Italy, were finally defeated by the Emperor 
Aurelian (VicL Epit. 35): the other in a.d. 352, 
between the rival emperors Magnentius and Con¬ 
stantins. {Ib. 42.) [E. H. B.] 

TIERNA (called by Ptol. Alepya, iii. 8. § 10), a 
town of Dacia on the Danube, opposite to the castle 
of Zeroes (Old Orsova) in Moesia. In inscriptions 
we find it called Statio Tsieruensis (Murat, p. 332. 
3; Griselini, i. p. 265); in the Digest (de Cens. 
i. 8), Colonia Zernensium; and in the Not. Imp. 
(c. 3), Trans Diernis. [T. H. D.] 

TIFATA (rk Titparyfph bpri, Dion Cass.: Monte 
di Maddahni), a mountain ridge on the borders of 
Campania and Samnium,only about a mile from the 
city of Capua. It is one of the last outlying masses 
of the Apennines, and is a long, narrow ridge of no 
great elevation, but above 12 miles in length from 
E. to W., and presenting a bold and steep mountain 
front towards the Campanian plain, upon which it 
looks directly down. The name was derived accord¬ 
ing to Festus from the woods of evergreen oak with 
which it was covered, “ Tifata ” being equivalent 
to “ iliceta,” though whether it was an Oscan or old 
Latin word, we arc not told. (Fest. s. v. Tifata.') 
It is first mentioned during the war between the 
Samnites and Campanians which immediately pre¬ 
ceded the First Samnite War. On that occasion the 
Samnites in the first instance occupied the ridge 
itself with a strong force, and afterwards drew out 
their main army into the plain below, where they 
soon defeated the Campanians in a pitched battle. 
(Liv. vii. 29.) Livy calls it on this occasion “ Ti¬ 
fata, imminentes Capuae colles,” and elsewhere 
“ montem imminentem Capuae ” (xxvi. 6), which 
well describes its character and situation. It was 
this opportune position with regard to Capua and 
the surrounding plain, that caused it to be selected 
by Hannibal as a post where he established his 
camp in b. c. 215, and from whence he long carried 
on his operations against the various cities of Cam¬ 
pania. (Id. xxiii. 36, 37, 39, 43, xxvi. 5; Sil. 
Ital. xii. 487.) At a later period it was in the 
plain at the foot of Tifata that Sulla defeated the 
Marian general Norbanus, b, c. 83; and in grati¬ 
tude for this victory, he consecrated a considerable 
tract of territory to Diana, the tutelary goddess of 
the mountain. (Veil. Pat. ii. 25.) We hence learn 
that that divinity had a celebrated temple on Tifata, 
and the “ Dianae Tifatinae fanum ” is noticed also 
in inscriptions found at Capua. From one of these 
we learn that the consecrated territoiy was again 
assigned to the goddess by Vespasian. (Orell. 
In$or. 1460, 3055.) As the Tabula marks a sta- 
tion “ Ad Dianae ” near the W. extremity of the 
ridge, it is probable that the temple was situated in 
that neighbourhood. (Tab. Pent.) From the same 
authority we learn that Jupiter, who was worshipped 
on so many of the highest points of the Apennines, 
had a temple also on Tifata, to which it gives the 
name of Jovis Tifatinus. It is placed in the Tabula 
at the E. extremity of the ridge. (Tab. Pent.) 
Again in b. c. 48 the fastnesses of this mountain 
ridge afforded a shelter to Milo when driven from 
Capua. (Dion Cass. xlii. 25.) This is the last 
time its name is mentioned in history, and it is not 
noticed by any of the geographers ; in the middle 
ages the name seems to have been wholly forgotten ; 
and the mountain is now called from a neighbouring 
village the Monte di Maddahni. But the descrip¬ 
tions of Liyy and Silias Italicos leave no doubt of 
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the identification. It is indeed, from its proximity 
to Capua and the abruptness with which it rises 
from the plain, one of the most striking natural fea¬ 
tures of this part of Campania. [E. H. B.] 

TIFERNUM (Tl<p€pvov) was the name of two 
cities or towns of Umbria, which were distinguished 
by the epithets Tiberinum and Metaurense (Plin. iii, 
14. s. 19). 

1; Tifkrnum Tiberinum, which appears to have 
been the most considerable place of the name, was 
situated on or near the site of the modern Cittd di 
Costello., in the upper valley of the Tiber, about 20 
miles E. of Ai'czzn. The Tifernates Tiberini are 
enumerated among the municipal communities of 
Unibria by Pliny (1. c.); but our principal knowledge 
of the town is derived from the epistles of the younger 
Pliny, whose Tuscan villa was situated in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. For this reason the citizens had chosen 
him at a very early age to be their patron ; and in 
return for this honour he liad built a temple there at 
his own expense. (VWn. Ep. iv. 1.) He afterwards 
adorned this witli statues of the various Roman em¬ 
perors, to which he in one of his letters begs leave 
to add that of Trajan (Ib. x. 24). From the cir- 
ciiin.stance that Pliny’s villa itself was in Etruria 
(whence he always calls it his I'uscan villa), while 
Tifernum was certainly in Umbria, it is evident that 
the frontier of the two countries ran very near the 
latter place, very probably as that of the Tuscan 
and Roman States docs at the present day, between 
Citta di Costello and Borgo S. Sepolcro. The po¬ 
sition of Tifernum on nearly the same site with the 
former of these cities seems to be well established by 
the inscriptions found there and reported by Cluverius 
(Cluver. Ital. p. 624; Grater, Itiscr. p. 494. 6). 

I But it was probably situated rather further from 
the Tiber, as Pliny describes it as being, like Perugia 
and Ocriculum, “ not far” from that river (Plin. iii. 
5. 8. 9), while the modern Citta di Costello almost 
adjoins its banks. 

The precise site of Pliny’s Tuscan villa cannot be 
ascertained, as the terms in which he describes its 
position (Ep. v. 6) will apply to many localities on 
the underfalls of the Apennines in the upper valley 
of the Tiber. It is, however, most probable that it 
was situated (as suggested by Cluverius) in the 
neighl)ourhood of Borgo S. Sepolcro, about 10 miles 
N. of Citta di Costello, rather than in the immediate 
vicinity of Tifernum. (Cluver. Ital. p. 590.) 

2. Tifernum Metaurense was evidently, as 
its name implies, situated on the other side of the 
Apennines, in the valley of the Metaurus. Its name 
is mentioned only by Pliny among ancient writers ; 
but it is found in several inscriptions (in which the 
citizens are termed, as by Pliny, Tifernates Metau- 
renses), and the discovery of these at S. Angelo in 
Vado leaves no doubt that Tifernum occupied the 
same site as that town, near the sources of the Me¬ 
taurus, about 20 miles above Fossombrone* (Forum 
Sempronii). (Cluver. Ital. p. 621 ; Orell. Inscr. 
3049, 3305, 3902.) 

It is uncertain which of the towns above mentioned 
is the Tifernum of Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 53); perhaps 
the first ha.s the better claim. [E. H. B.] 

TIFERNUS (^Lrfpvos, Ptol.; Bifemo), one of 
the most considerable rivers of Samnium, which has 
its sources in the heart of that country, near Bovi- 
anum (Begano), in a lofty group of Biountains, now 
known by the same name as the river (Monte Bi¬ 
femo), Tliis is evidently the same which is called 
by Livy the Tifbrnus Mons, which the Samnite 

4 H 4 
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army had occupied as a stronghold in b. c. 295* but 
notwithstanding the strength of the position, they 
were attacked and defeated there by the Roman con¬ 
sul L. Volumnius Flamma (Liv. x. 30, 31). Upon 
two other occasions during the Samnite wars Livy 
speaks of Tifemus or Tifernum in a manner that 
would leave it uncertain whether this mountain fast¬ 
ness is meant, or a town of the same name (Liv. ix. 
44, X. 14); but as we have no other mention of a 
town of Tifernum in Sjimnium, it is perhaps more 
probable that in all these cases the mountain of that 
name is meant. The group thus named is a part of 
that known collectively as the Monte Matese ^—one 
of the most conspicuous mountain masses in Sam- 
niiim. [Samnium.] The river Tifemus has a course 
of above 60 miles from its source to the Adriatic, in 
a general direction from SW. to NE. In the lower 
part of its course, after leaving the confines of Sam¬ 
nium, it constituted in ancient times the boundary 
between Apulia and the Frentani. (Mel. ii. 4. § 6; 
Plin. iii. 11. s. 16, 12. s. 17; Ptol. hi. 1. § 18, 
where the MSS. have ^hfpvos ; but this is pro¬ 
bably a mistake for Tlcpepvos.) [E. H. B.] 
TIGAVA 0ASTRA (It. Ant. p. 38; Tigavae, 
Plin. V. 2.8. 1; Tt 7 aua, Ptol. iv. 2. § 26), a fortress 
in Mauretania Caesariensis, between Oppidum Novum 
and Malliana, variously identified with El-llerbay 
CantorAbd-el-Kader. 

TIGRA (called Tlya by Procopius, de Aed. iv. 7), 
a fortress in Moesia Inferior, near the Danube, and 
between Sexantaprista and Appiaria (Itin. ArU. p. 
222). In the Not Imp. it is called Tegra. Va¬ 
riously identified with Marotin and a place near 
(Hughmar. [T. H. D.] 

TIGRANOCEBTA (rh. TiypavSKeprUy Strab. xi. 
pp. 522, 532; Ptol. v. 13. § 22; ^ Tiypat/ondpra^ 
Pint. LttculL 25, &c.), literally, the city of Tigranes, 
since nipra (kert, gerd^ or karta) meant, in the 
Armenian dialect, city (Hesych. iii. p. 237). The 
later capital of Armenia, built by Tigranes on an 
eminence by the river Nicephorius, a city of con¬ 
siderable size and strongly fortified. It was in a 
great measure populated with Greeks and Mace¬ 
donians, taken thither by force from Cappadocia 
and Cilicia. After Lucullus gained his victory over 
Tigranes before its walls, he caused a great part of 
the still unfinished town to be pulled down, and 
permitted its kidnapped inhabitants to return to 
their homes. Nevertheless, the town continued to 
exist, though we hear but little of it subsequently 
to this event. (Cf. Strab. ll. cc. and xii. p. 539, xvi. 
p. 747; App. Mithr. 67; Plut. LucuU. 25, sqq.; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 50, xiv. 24, xv. 4; Plin. vi. 
9. s. 10.) It has been variously identified with the 
ruins of Sert on the Chahvr, with Mejafw'kin^ and 
with Amid or Amadiah. (See Ainsworth, ii. p. 
361; St. Martin, i. p. 173; Ritter, Erdk. x. p. 87, 
xi. p. 106, sqq.) [T. H, D.] 

TIGRIS, a celebrated river of Asia. We find 
various forms of its name, both in Greek and Latin 
writers. The earlier and more classical Greek form 
is 6 TlypriSf gen. Tiypriros (Herod, vi. 20; Xen. 
Anab, iv. 1. § 3; Arr. Anab. vii. 7, &c.), whilst the 
form 6 Tlypis^ gen. TlypiBos, and sometimes TiyptoSj 
is more usual among the later writers. (Strab. ii. 
p. 79, XV. p. 728; Ptol. v. 13. § 7; Plut. LucuU, 22, 
&c.) Amongst the Romans the nom. is constantly 
Tigris, with the gen. Tigris and aoc. Tigrin and 
Tigrim among the better writers (Virg. Eel. i. 63; 
Lucan, iii. 261; Plin. vi. s. 9; Curt. iv. 5, &c.); 
but sometimes Tigridis, Tigridem (Lucan, iii. 256; 
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Eutrop. ix. 18;Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6. § 20, &c.) 
According to Pliny, the river in the upper part of 
its course, where it flowed gently, was called Diglito; 
but lower down, where it moved witli more rapidity, 
it bore the name of Tigris, which, in the Median 
language, signified an arrow (cf. Strab. xi. p. 529; 
Curt. iv. 9; laid. Or. xii. c. 2, &c.) Josephus (An<. 
i. 1, 2, sq.) and Zonaras (Ann. i. 2) mention that it 
bore the name of Diglad; and in its earliest course 
it is still called Daghele, Didschle or Dadschla. 

According to the general testimony of the ancients 
the Tigris rose in Armenia (Xen. Anab. iv. 1. § 3; 
Eratosth. ap. Strab. ii. p. 80; Plin. vi. 27. s. 31; Ptol. 
/. c., &c.). Diodorus, indeed, places its sources in 
the territory of the IJxii in Persia (xvii. 67); but 
he has here confounded the Tigris with the Pnsi- 
tigris. Herodotus (v. 52) observes that there were 
three rivers bearing the name of Tigris, but that 
they did not spring from the same source; one 
of them rising in Armenia, another in the country 
of the Matieni, whilst he does not mention the 
origin of the third. These two branches, which are 
not mentioned by any other ancient writer, are the 
more western and proper sources of the Tigris in 
Sophene, to the NE. of the cataracts of the Eu¬ 
phrates. The more eastern of them forms the 
little river Nymphius or Nymphaeus (now the 
Batman Su or river of Miafarakin.') The union , 
of these two sources forms the main western arm of 
the Tigris, which flows for between 100 and 200 
miles, first in a NE., then in a S., and lastly in an 
E. direction, before it joins the main eastern branch 
of the river, about 62 miles SE. of Tigranocerta 
The authors subsequent to Herodotus do not notice 
his coiTect account of these sources, but confine 
themselves entirely to the eastern branch. Accord¬ 
ing to Strabo (xi. pp. 521, 529) this rose in Mount 
Niphates, at a distance of 2500 stadia from the 
sources of the Euphrates. But Pliny, who has 
written in most detail concerning this eastern branch, 
describes it as rising in a plain of Armenia Major, 
at a place called Elegosine (vi. 27. s. 31). It then 
flowed through the nitrous lake of Arethusa, without, 
however, mingling its waters with those of the 
lake, and after losing itself at a place called 
Zeroanda (near the present Ilazttr), under a chain of 
the Taurus (the Nitmnid Dagh), burst again from 
the earth, and flowed through a second lake, the 
Thospites. After emerging from this, it again sank 
into the earth with much noise and foam (cf. Strab. 
xvi. p. 746; 'Prise. Perkg. 913; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 
6. § 15, &c.), and, after a subterranean passage of 
25 miles, reappeared at a place called Nymphaeum 
(cf. Justin, xlii. 3). The account of Strabo, how¬ 
ever, varies very considerably from the preceding 
one of Pliny. The former writer mentions only one 
lake (xi. p. 529), the description of which entirely 
resembles Pliny’s Arethusa, but which Strabo calls 
Arsene or Thopitis, meaning evidently the Thospites 
of Pliny, the present Wan in Tosp^ on which is 
situated the town of Ardschisch^ with which the 
Tigris is in reality quite unconnected. Subsequently 
the river approaches the Euphrates in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Seleucia, forming in this part of its 
course the boundary between Assyria and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Diodorus Siculus (ii. 11) and Curtius (v. 1) 
erroneously represent it as flowing t^ugh Media, 
which it does not even touch. Near j^leucia, it 
was connected with the Euphrates by means of 
canals (Arrian, Anab. viL 7). After this, it again 
retires fix)m the Euphrates, till at last, bending its 
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course to the SW., it completely unites ■with that 
river, at a place called by Pliny (Ji. c.) Digba, 1000 
stadia above their common embouchure in the 
Persian gulf. Many of the ancients were aware that 
the two rivers joined one another, and had a com¬ 
mon mouth (Plin. ih.\ Strab. ii. p. 79; Procop. 
B. P. i. 17, &c.), whilst others were of opinion that 
the Euphrates had a separate embouchure (Onesi- 
ap. Strnb. xv. p. 729; Arrian, Anab. 1. c.; 
and Ind. 41; Nearch. p. 37, Huds.). But even 
those who recognised their junction were not agreed 
as to which stream it was that received the other, 
and whether their united course, now the Shat-eU 
A rab, sliould bo called Tigris or Euphrates. Most 
writers adopted the former name, hut Nearchus and 
Onesicritus preferred that of the Euplmates (cf. 
Arrian, fndic. 41). It is not impossible, however, 
that the Euphrates may at one time have had a 
separate mouth (cf. Plin. 1. c. ; Ritter, Erdk. x. p. 27). 
There was also a difference of opinion as to the 
number of mouths by which the united stream 
emptied itself into tlie Persian gulf. Its western 
mouths were entirely unknown to the ancient 
Greeks, as Antiochus Epiphanes was the first who 
caused the coast to the VV. of the Tigris to bo 
accurately surveyed ; and amongst later conquerors, 
Trajan alone pninetrated as fiir as this neighbour¬ 
hood. Hence the ancient Greeks, as well as Pliny 
(/. c.), speak of only one mouth, the breadth of 
which is given by the latter at 10 miles. Ptolemy, 
however, mentions two mouths (vi. 3. § 2) at a 
distance of 1degrees apart, winch is confirmed by 
Onesicritus (ap. Philostorg. llUt. Eccl. iii. 7, 8), 
according to whom the island between these mouths 
was inhabited by the Meseni. But probably by the 
eastern mouth was meant that of the river Kulaeus, 
the present Karun, one arm of which unites with 
the Tigris, whilst the other falls into the sea by an 
independent mouth. This river was also called 
Pasitigris by the ancients (flafflriypiSj Strab. xv. p. 
729), that is, “ the little Tigris," from the old 
Persian word pas, signifying “ small; ” whence also 
among the modern Persians it bears the name of 
Didjiahi^Kudak, which nieans the same thing. 
Hence we may explain how the united stream of 
the Tigris and Euphrates itself was throughout its 
course called Pasitigris by some writers (Strab. 1. c .; 
Plin. /. c.); whilst others regarded the Pasitigris as 
quite a separate stream, rising in the territory of 
the Uxii, and disemboguing into the Persian gulf 
(Nearch. ap. Strab. 1. c.; Arrian,42; Diodor, 
xvii. 67; Curt. v. 3, init). This last view would 
make it identical with the present Karun (cf. 
Kinneir, Mem. p. 59; Gosselin, Rechcrches, ^c. ii. 
p. 86, sqq; Vincent, Peripl. iii. p. 67, not. See.). 
The other affluents of the Tigris were the Nice- 
phorius or Centritis, the Zabatus or Lycus, the 
Bumadus, the Caprus, the Tomadotus or Toma, 
apparently the same as the Physcus of Xenophon 
(Anab. ii. 4. § 25), the Gyndes or Delas, the 
Choaspes, and the Coprates, which fell into the 
main stream after joining the Eulaeus. All these 
rivers were on the left or eastern bank of the Tigris. 
The stream of the Tigris was very rapid, and 
according to Strabo (p. 629) from its very source; 
whilst Pliny (/. c.) more correctly ascribes this 
quality only to its lower course. It was, in fact, 
owing to the large quantity of water whicli the 
Tigris received by means of the canals which 
connected it with ^e Euphrates, none of which was 
returned through the same channels, owing to the 
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bed of the Tigris being at a lower level. (Arrian, 
1. c.; Dion Cass. Ixviii. 28; Strab. 1. c.; Hor. Od. iv. 
14, 46; Lucan, iii. 256, &c.) In ancient times 
many dams had been constructed in its course from 
Opis to its mouth, designed to retain its waters for 
the purpose of irrigating the adjoining districts 
(cf. Heeren, Ideen, i. 2. p. 171; Tavernier, Voyages, 
i. p. 185; Niebuhr, lieise, ii. p. 248). These, how¬ 
ever, were all cut through by Alexander, in order 
to improve the navigation, which began as high up 
as Opis (Arrian, 1. c.; Strab. 739, sq.) Between 
Mosul and the confluence of the greater Zah, and 
3 liours’ journey above the latter, there still remains 
an ancient dam of masonry thrown across the stream 
(Ritter, Erdkunde, x! p. 5, sqq.). [T. H. D.] 
TIGUADRA, a small island off the coast of 
Spain, opposite the town of Palma, in the island of 
Balearis Major. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 11.) [T. H. D.] 
TIGURINUS PAGUS. [Uei.vktii.] 
TILADAE (TtAdSat, Ptol. vii. 2. § 15), a race 
who lived under the Mons Maeandrus in We.stern 
India. They are probably the same as the Taluctae 
of Pliny (vi. 19. s. 22). [Taluctak.] [V.] 
TlLAVEMPTUS(T<Aaou(;U7rT05; Tagliamento), 
a river of Venetia, which has its sources in the 
Alps, above 80 miles from the sea, and after tra¬ 
versing the broad plain of the Frioul, falls into the 
Adriatic sea between Aquileia and Concordia. 
(Plin. iii. 18. a. 22; Ptol. iii. 1. § 26.) It is the 
most con.siderable river in this part of Italy, and, 
like all the neighbouring rivera, is subject to bo 
swollen by llood.s and winter rains, so that it leaves 
a broad bed of shingle, great jiart of which is dry 
at ordinary seasons. The name is found in Pliny 
and Ptolemy; and it Is doubtle.ss the same river 
which is described by Strabo, though without men¬ 
tioning its name, as separating the territory of 
Aquileia from the province of Venetia, and which 
he says was navigable for 1200 stadia from its 
mouth. (Strab. v. p. 214.) This last statement 
is indeed a great exaggeration; but the valley of 
the Tagliamento is one of the natural openings of 
this part of the Alps, and wa.s follov ed by the line 
of a Roman road, which proceeded from Aquileia 
by .Tulium Carnicum {Zuglio) over the pass of tlie 
Monte di Sta Croce into tho valley of the Gail. 
[Aupe.s, p. 110.] 

Pliny speaks (/. c.) of a “ Tilaventum majns 
minusquo," but it is impossible to say wliat river ho 
meant to designate under the latter appellation. 
The name is written in the Tabula “ Tiliabinte," 
while it assumes very nearly its modem form in the 
Geographer of Ravenna. (Taliamentum, Geogr. 
Rav. iv. 36.) [E. H. B.] 

TILENE, in Gallia. The name is File in the 
Table, or Filena as some say. D’Anville altered it 
to Tilene, and he finds the place on a road in the 
Table from Andomatunum {Langres) to Cabil- 
lonum {Challon-sur-Sadne). The place is TiUle- 
Ch&teau, the Tile Castrum of tjie eleventh century. 
Some documents of that time have Tiricastrum and 
Tricastel, and accordingly the place is vulgarly 
called Tri~chateau or Tri^chdteau. [G. L.l 
TILPHOSSA FONS. [Bokotia, p. 412, a.] 
TILPHO'SSIUM or TILPHOSSAEUM. [Buk- 
OTiA, p. 412, a.] 

TILURIUM (Geogr. Rav. iv. 31), or Tiluri 
Pons (/im. Ant. p. 337), a place in Dalmatia, on 
the river Tilurus. It appears to bo the same place 
as the Tribulium of Pliny (iii. 22. s, 26). Now 
Trigl [T. H. D.] 
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TILURUS, a river of Dalmatia falling into tlie 
sea near Dalminium. Ant, p. 337; Tab. Petti.) 
Now the CzeUiria. [T. H. D.] 

TIMACHUS, a river in Upper Moesia, a tributary | 
of the Danubci which it joined between Dorticum 
and Florentiana. (Plin. iii. 26. e. 29: Tab. Pent.) 
Now the Timoh. [T. H. D.] 

TIMACUM MAJUS and MINUS (TlfjtoKOv, 
Ptol. iii. 9. § 5), two towns of Moesia Superior si¬ 
tuated on the Tirnaclms. (Geogr. Itav. iv. 7; Tab. 
Pent.) One still exists by the name of Timok; but 
Mann«rt seeks the larger town near Jperik, and the 
wnaller one near Gturgov)atz. [T. H. D.] 

TIMALINUM, u place in Gallaecia in llispania 
'I’arraconcnsis {Itin. Ant. pp. 425, 430). Variously 
identified with Villarteliunud Fontaneira. [T.H.D.] 
TIMA'VUS (Tipavos : Timao), a river of Venetia, 
flowing into the Adriatic sea between Aquileia and 
Tergeste, about 12 miles E. of the former city. 
Notwithstanding its classical celebrity, it is one of 
ilie shortest of rivers, being formed by copious 
sources which burst out from the rock at the foot of 
a lofty cliflf, and immediately constitute a broad and 
deep river, which has a course of little more than a 
mile before it discharges itself into the sea. There 
can bo no doubt that these sources are the outlets of 
some subterranean stream, and that the account of 
Posidonius {ap. Strab. v. p. 215), who sjiys that the 
river after a course of some length falls into a 
chasm, and is carried under ground about 130 
stadia before it issues out again and falls into the 
sea, is substantially correct. Such subterranean 
passages are indeed nut uncommon in Camwla^ and 
it is impossible to determine from what particular 
river or lake the waters of the Timavus derive their 
origin; but the popular notiou still regards them as 
the outflow of a stream which sinks into the earth 
near S. Canzian, about 13 miles from the place of 
their reapjwarance. (Cluver. Ital, p. 193.) The 
number of the sources is variously stated : Virgil, 
in the well-known passage in which he describes 
them {Aen. i. 245), reckons them nine in number, 
and this agrees with the statement of Mela; while 
Mtiabo speaks of seven; and this would appear from 
Servius to have been the common belief (Serv.ac? Aen. 
1. c.; Mel. ii. 4. § 3), which is supported also by Mar¬ 
tial, while Claudian follows Virgil (Mart. iv. 2.5. 6; 
Claudian, de VI. Cons. Jlon. 198). Cluverius, on 
the other hand, could find but six, and some modem 
travellers make them only four. Strabo adds that, 
according to Polybius, all but one of them were salt, 
a circumstance which would imply some connection 
with the sea, and, according to Cluverius, who 
described them from personal obsei^’ation, this was 
distinctly tlie case in his time; for though at low 
water the stream issued tranquilly from its rocky 
sources, and flowed with a still and placid current 
to the sea, yet at high tides the waters were swollen, 
so as to rush forth with much greater force and 
volume, and inundate the neighbouring meadows: 
and at such times, he adds, the waters of all the 
sources but one become perceptibly brackish, doubt¬ 
less from some subterranean communication with 
the sea. (Gluver. Ital p. 194.) It appears from 
this account that Virgil’s remarkable expressions— 

“ Unde per ora novem, vasto cum murmure mentis 
It mare proruptum, et pelago premit arva sonanti” 

-Hire not mere rhetorical exaggerations, but have a 
foundation in fact. It was doubtless from a refer- 
enqe to the same circumstance that, according to 
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Polybius {ap. Strab. 1. c.), the stream was called 
by the natives “ the source and mother of the sea ” 
(priTtpa ri\s daXdmjr.) It is probable that the 
communication with the sea has been choked up, 
as no modern traveller alludes to the phenomenon 
described by Cluverius. The Timao is at present 
a very still and tranquil stream, but not less than 
50 yards broad close to its source, and deep enough 
to be navigable for vessels of considerable size. 
Hence it is justly called by Virgil “magnus 
Timavus” {Eel. viii. 6); and Ausonius speaks of 
the aequoreus amnis Timavi ” {Clar. Urh. xiv, 

Livy speaks of the “ lacum Timavi,” by which 
he evidently means nothing more than the basin 
formed by the waters near their source (Liv. xli. 
1): it was close to this that the Roman consul 
A. Manlius established his camp, while C. Fuiius 
with 10 ships apfjears to have ascended the river 
to the same point, where their combined camp was 
attacked and plundered by the Istrians, According 
to Strabo there was a temple in honour of Diomed 
erected near the sources of the Timavus, with a 
sacred grove attached to it. (Strab. v. p. 214). 
There were also warm springs in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood, which are now known as the Baijni di S. 
Oiaramii [E. H. B.] 

TIMOLAEUM (Tt^uoAmov), a fort or castle on 
the coast of Paphlagonia, 40 or 60 stadia to the 
north of Climax, and 100 or 150 stadia from Caj»e 
Carambis. (Marcian, p. 71; Anon. Peripl. P. E. 
p. 6.) [L. S.] 

TIMONI'TIS (TijUwviTij), a district in the in¬ 
terior of Paphlagonia, near the borders of Bithynia. 
(Strab. xii. p. 562; Ptol. v. 1. § 12.) Pliny (v. 
42) mentions its inhabitants under the name of Ti- 
[ moniaceuKos, and Stephanus B. knows Timonium 
{Tipdiviov) as a fort in Paphlagonia, from which the 
I district no doubt derived its name. [L. S. j 

TINA (TjVo or T/vvo, Ptol. ii. 3. § 6), a river on 
the E. coast of Britannia Romana, forming the boun¬ 
dary between it and Britannia Barbara, and still 
called the Tyne. [T. H. D.] 

TINCONCIUM, in Gallia, is placed in the Itins. 
on a road between Avaricum {Bourges) and Decetia 
{Diciae). In the Table the name is Tincollo. The 
distance in the Itins. is the same (xx.) from Ava¬ 
ricum to Tinconcium {Sancoins)^ which is named 
Tincentium in some middle-age documents. The 
Itins. do not agree in the distance between Tincon¬ 
cium and Decetia. [G. L.] 

TINFADI, a place in Numidia, 22 miles W. of 
Theveste {Itin. AnU p. 33). According to Lapie, 
the ruins on the Oued Hrhia. [T. H. D.] 

TINGENTERA. [Traksducta.] 

TINGIS (Tl-ryir, Strab. iii. p. 140, and Tiya, 
xvii. p. 827; in Ptol. iv. 1. § 5, Katrrdpem), 

a very ancient city on the N. coast of Mauretania. 
Mela (i. 5) calls it Tinge, Pliny (v. 1. s. 1) Tingi. 
It lay 60 miles W. of the promontoiy of Abyla 
{Itin. Ant. p. 9, &c) and 30 miles from Belo on the 
opposite coast of Spain (Plin. 1. c.). Mela and Pliny 
record the tradition of its foundation by Antaeus, 
whilst according to Plutarch it was founded by 
Sophaz, a son of Hercules and the widow of Antaeus 
{Sert. 9). In that neighbourhood was the fabled 
grave of Antaeus, and his skeleton 60 cubits long 
(Strab. xvii. 829, cf. iii. p. 422). These mythic 
legends serve at least to indicate the great antiquity 
of the place. (Cf. Strab. I c. ; Solin. c. 45.) It 
was rai^ by Augustus to the rank of a fiiee city 
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(Dion Cass, xlviii. 45), and in the time of Clan- 
(Kus became a Roman colony (Plin. 1. c.; Itin. Ant 
8, 12) and tlie capital of the province of Tingitan^ 
It was also a place of considerable trade. Now 
Tangier. [T. H. D.] 

TI'NIA (Tev4as: Timia\ a small river of Um¬ 
bria, falling into the Tiber, a few miles below 
Perusia. The name is given by the ancient geogra¬ 
phers to the affluent of the Tiber (one of the first 
tributaries which that river receives), but at the 
jtreseut day the stream called the Timia loses its 
name after its junction with the Topino, a more 
considerable stream. Four small rivers indeed bring 
down their united waters to the Tiber at this point: 
1, the Maroggia, which rises between Todi and 
SpoletOf and brings with it the waters of the Cli- 
tunno, the ancient Cutumnus*, 2, the Timia^ 
which joins the Clitumnus near Mevanja (Re- 
vagna)\ 3, the Topino, which descends from tlie 
A|>ennines near Nocera^ and turns abruptly to the 
NVV., after receiving the waters of the Timia; and 
4, the Chiascio^ which joins the Topino from the 
N. only 3 miles from the point where it falls into 
the Tiber. Though thus augmented from various 
quarters the Tinia was always an inconsiderable 
stream. Pliny speaks of it as navigable with 
difficulty even for boats, and Silius Italicus calls it 
“ Tiniae inglorius humor.” (Sil. Ital. viii. 452; 
Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Strab. v. p. 227.) [E. H. B.j 

TINNE'TIO, a place in Rhaetia, mentioned only 
in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 2*77), but still retaining 
its ancient name in the form of Tinzen. [L. S.] 

. TINU''RTIUM, in Gallia, is placed in the Itins. 
near the Saune^ between Cabillonum and 

Matisco (^Afdcon). The Antonine Itin. marks M.P. 
xxi., leugas xiiii. between Cabillonum and Tinur- 
tium, which is Toumus. The Table gives only 
xii., which appears to be nearar the truth. The 
two Itins. do not agree in the distance between 
Tinurtium and Matisco. Spartianus ( Vita Septim. 
Severi, c. 11) says that Severus defeated Clodius 
Albinas at Tinurtium, or Trinurtiuni, for the reading 
is perhaps doubtful. (Is. Casaubon, in Aelium Spar- 
tianum notae). Dion (Ixxv. c. 6), llerodian (iii. 7), 
and Eutropius (viii. 18) speak of Clodius Albinus 
being defeated by Severus at or near Lugdunum 
{Lyon'). The name Tinurtium appears to be some¬ 
times miswritten Tiburtiuin. [G. L.J 

TIORA MAT!ENA. [Aborigines.] 

. TIPARENUS, an island off the coast of Her- 
mionis in Argolis, mentioned only by Pliny (iv. 12. 
8. 19). It is frequently identified with Sp^tzia ; but 
Leake remarks tW Tiparenus has no appearance of 
a Greek name^ and conjectures that it is an error 
for Trtcarenus, the same as the Tricrana of Pau- 
sanias (ii. 34. § 8) and the modern TrikhiH. 
(Leake, Morea^ vol. ii. .p. 465; Ross, Wanderimgen 
in, GriechetUat^y vol. ii. p. 21). 

TIPASA (ThroffOy Ptol. iv. 2. § 5), 1. A town in 
Mauretania Caesarwnsis, endowed with the jus Latii 
by the emperor Claudius (Plin. v s. 1) and subse¬ 
quently a Roman cohmy (/tin. Ant p. 15). It lay 
Iwtween leosium and Caesarea (lb.). Procopius 
(B. V, ii. 10) mentions two columns nearTipasa in 
the SE. of Mauretania, which had on them the fol¬ 
lowing UMcription in the Phoenician language: “We 
are fugitives from the face of Joshua, the robber, 
and his sou Nave.” Now Tefestad or Tefesah, 
t. A town in Numidia, on the road from Sicca 
to Cirta (/tut Ant p. 41\ Now Tebeesa or Ti- 
/ack [T.H.D.] 
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TIPHAE. [SiPHAK.] 

TIPHSAH. [Tiiapsacus.] 

TIPSUM or TIPSUS (/t I/ier. p. 569), a place 
in Thrace, now Sundukli or Karassiuiy according to 
Lapie. [J. R.J 

TIRIDA. [Stabulum Diomedis.] 

TIRISSA (Geogr. Rav. iv. 6), called by Arrian 
TeTpurtos (Per. P. /lux. p. 24), and in the Tab. 
Peut. Trissa; a fortified place on the promontory of 
Tirizis. From its situation on this ^Id headland 
it was sometimes called simply *'A/cpa (Steph. B. p. 
53; Hierocl. p. 637), and hence at present Ekerne 
or Kavama. [T. H. D.] 

TIRISTASIS (Plin. iv. 11. s. 18; TeiplcnaaiSy 
Scyl. p. 28; TiphruaiSy Epist Phil, ad Ath. ap. 
Dem. p. 159, R.), a town of the Tliracian Clierso- 
nesus, on the coast of the Propontis. It was in¬ 
cluded in the dominions of Philip, who in the letter 
above referred to complains that the Athenian 
I general Diopeithes bad taken it and sold its inhabit¬ 
ants for slaves (b. o. 340) [Dioreithes, Diet 
Biog.'\ According to Clioiscul, its site is still occu¬ 
pied by a village bearing the same name. [J. R.] 
TIRIZIS (Tlpi^iSy Strab. vii. p 319), a very pro- 
j jecting headland of Moesia in the Pontus Euxiiius. 
The name varies, being written Tipi^a in Anon. 
(/*erip. P. Eux. p. 13), Tipiarpls or Tiptarpla 6.Kpa 
by Ptolemy (iii. 10. § 8), and Tiristis by Mela (ii. 
2). Now Cape Gulgratl. [T. 11. D.] 

TIRYNS (Tipvvs : Etii. Tipvvdios: the name is 
perhaps connected with Lepsius, 'Tyn'h. 

laagery p. 13), one of the most ancient cities of 
Greece, lay a short distance SE. of Argos, on the 
I right of the road leading to Epidaurus (Paus. ii. 25. 
§ 8), and at the distance of 12 stadia from Nau- 
plia. (Strab. viii. p. 373.) its massive walls, 
which have been regarded with wonder in all ages, 
are said to have been the work of the Cyclopes, 
and belong to the same ago as those of Mycenae. 
(Paus. ii. 16. § 5, ii. 25. § 8. vii. 25. § 6, ix. 36. § 
5; Strab. 1. c.; Plin. vii. 56. s. 67.) Hence Homer 
calls the city Tlpovs rux^^eoau, (/I. ii. 559.) 
Pindar speaks of the KvKKwina vpddvpa of Tiiyns 
(Eragm. 642, ed. Bbckb), and Pausanias says tlnit 
the walls are not less worthy of admiration than the 
pyramids of Egypt (ix. 36. § 5.) In another. pas¬ 
sage be describes the walls as consisting of wide 
masses of stone (hpyol \l6oi)y of such a size, that a 
yoke of oxen could not stir the least of them, the 
interstices being filled in with smaller stones to 
make the whole more compact and solid. (Paus. ii. 
25. § 8.) The foundation of Tiryns ascends to the 
earliest mythical legends of the Argeia. It was 
said to have derived its name from Tiryns, the son 
of Argus (Pans. ii. 25. § 8), and to have been 
founded by Proetus. (Strab. viii. p. 372; Paus. ii. 
16. § 2.) According to the common tradition, Me- 
gapenthes, the son of Proetus, ceded Tiryns to 
Perseus, who transmitted it to his descendant Elec- 
tryon. Alcmena, the daughter of Electryon, inai*- 
ried Amphitryon, who would have succeeded to the 
crown, hod he not been expelled by Sthenelus, king 
of Argos. Their son Hercules afterwards regained 
possession of Tiryns, where he lived for many years, 
and hence is frequently called Tirynthius by the 
poets. (Hes. Scut 81; Find. OL x. 97, lathm. vi. 
39; Virg. Aen. vii. 662; Ov. Met vii. 410.) Al¬ 
though Tiryns was thus closely connected with the 
Heraclidae, yet the city remained in the hands of 
I the old Achaean population after the return of the 
i Heraclidae and the conquest of Pebponnesus by the 
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Dorians. The strong fortress of Tiryns was dan¬ 
gerous to the neighbouring Dorian colony of Argos. 
After the dreadful defeat of the Argives by Cleo- 
nienes, their slaves took possession of Tiryns and 
held it for many years, (llenxl. vi. 83.) In the 
Persian War the Tirynthians sent some men to the 
battle of Plataea. (Herod, ix. 28.) Subsequently 
their city was taken by the Argives, probably about 
the same time as Mycenae, b. c. 468. The lower 
city was entirely destroyed; the citadel was disman¬ 
tled; and the inhabitants tied to Epidaurus and 
Ilalieis, a town on the coast of Ilemiionis. (Strab. 
^iii. p. 373 ; Epliorus, ap. Steph. B. s. v. *A\ius ; 
Eustath. ad Hmn. II. ii. .559, p. 286,) It was pro¬ 
bably owing to this circumstance that Stephanus B. 
(s. V. Tlpvvs') was led into the mistake of saying 
that Tiryns was formerly called Halicis. The Ti¬ 
rynthians, who did not succeed in effecting the^r 
escape, were removed to Argos. (Pans. ii. 25. § 8.) 
From this time Tiryns remained uninhabited; and 
when Pausanias visited the city in the second cen¬ 
tury of our era, he saw nothing but the remains of 
the walls of the citadel, and beneath them towards 
the sea the so-called chambers of the daughters of 
Proetus. No trace of the lower city appears to have 
been left. The citadel was named Licymna, after 
Idcymnius, son of Electryon, who was slain at Tiryns 
by Tleptolemus, son of Hercules. (Strab. vii. p. 373; 
Pind. 01. vii. 47.) Hence Statius calls the marshes 
in the neighbourhood of Tiryns “ stagna Licymnia.” 
{Theh. iv. 734.) Tlieophrastus represents the Ti¬ 
rynthians as celebrated for their laughing propen¬ 
sities, which rendered them incapable of attention 
to serious business (op. A then. vi. p. 261, d.). 

The ruins of the citadel of Tiryns are now called 
Pale6 AndpH. They occupy the lowest and flattest 
of several rocky bills, which rise like Islands out of 
the plain. 'I'he impression which they produce 
upon the t)eholder is well described by Col. Mure: 
“ This colossal fortit*8s is certainly the greatest 
curiosity of the kind in existence. It occupies the 
table summit of an oblong hill, or rather knoll, of 
small extent or elevation, completely encased in 
masses of enormous stones, rudely piled in tiers one 
above another, into the form alternately of towers, 
curtain walls, abutments, gates, and covered ways. 
There is not a fragment in the neighbourhood 
indicating the existence of suburb or outer town at 
any period; and the whole, rising abruptly from the 
<lead level of the surrounding plain, produces at a 
distance an effect very similar to that of the hulk 
of a man-of-war floating in a harbour.” The 
length of the summit of the rock, according to Col. 
Leake’s measurement, is about 250 yards, the 
breadth from 40 to 80, the height above the plain 
from 20 to 50 feet, the direction nearly N. and S. 
The entire circuit of the walls still remains more or 
less preserved. They consi.st of huge masses of 
stone piled upon one another, as Pausanias describes. 
The wall is from about 20 to 25 feet in thickness, 
and it had two entrances, one on the eastern, and 
the other on the southern side. ** In its general 
design the fortress appears to have consisted of an 
upper and lower enclosure of nearly equal dimen¬ 
sions, with an intermediate platform, which may 
have served for the defence of the upper castle 
against an enemy in possession of the lower. The 
southern entrance led by an ascent to the left into 
the upper inclosure, and by a direct passage between 
the upper inclosure and the eastern wall of the for¬ 
tress into the lower inclosure, having also a branch 
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to the left into the middle platfonn, the entrance into 
which last was nearly opposite to the eastern gate. 
Besides the two principal gates, there was a postern 
in the western side. On either side of the great 
southern entrance, that is to say, in the eastern as 
well as in the southern wall, there were galleries 
in the body of the wall of singular construction. In 
the eastern wall, where they are better preserved, 
there are two parallel passages, of which the outer 
has six recesses or niches in the exterior wall. These 
niches were probably intended to serve for the pro¬ 
tracted defence of the gallery itself, and the galleries 
for covered communications leading to towers or 
places of arms at the extremity of them. The pas¬ 
sage which led directly from the southern entrance, 
between the upper inclosure and the eastern wall 
into the lower division of the fortress, was about 12 
feet broad. About midway, there still exists an 
immense door-post, with a hole in it for a bolt, 
showing that the pa-ssage might be clo.sed upon oc¬ 
casion. The lower inclosure of the fortress was of 
an oval shape, about 100 yards long and 40 broad ; 
its walls formed an acute angle to the north, and 
several obtuse angles on the east and west. Of the 
upper inclosure of the fortress very little remaiu.s. 
There is some appearance of a wall of separation, 
dividing the highest part of all from that next to the 
southem entrance ; thus forming four interior divi¬ 
sions besides the passages.” (Leake.) The general 
appearance of these covered galleries is shown in 
the accompanying drawing from Goll’s Itinerary. 
(Leake, Murea, vol. ii. p. 350, seq.; Mure, Tour in 
Greece, so\. ii. p. 173, seq.; Curtius, Teloponnesos, 
vol. ii. p. 388, seq.) 
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TTSAEIJM (Tiaalov: Bardjoio). a lofty moun¬ 
tain on the promontory of Aeantiuin in Magnesia in 
The.ssaly, at tlie entrance of the Pagasaean gulf, on 
which stood a temple of Artemis, and where in b. c. 
207 Philip V., son of Demetrius, caused watch-flres 
to be lighted, in order to obtain immediate knowledge 
of the movements of the Roman fleet. (Apoll. Rhod. 
i. 668; Val. Flacc. ii. 6; Polyb. x. 42; Liv. xxviii, 
5; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 397.) 

TISCANUS (Jornand. Get. 5), or Tysca (Id. 
34; Geogr. Rav. iv. 14); a river in Thrace, a tri- 
butaiy of the Danube, the modern Theiss. [T.H.D.] 
TISEBARICE. [Tksebarica.J 
TFSIA (Titrlo: Eth. Tia-idrrjs'), a town of the 
Bruttii, mentioned by Appian in his account of the 
operations of Hannibal in that country. It had been 
occupied by that general with a Carthaginian gar¬ 
rison, but was betrayed by one of the citizens into 
the hands of the Romans, who held it for a short 
time, but it was soon recovered by Hannibal. (Ap¬ 
pian, Ilann. 44.) It is probably the same place 
which is called Isia by Diodorus, from whom we. 
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leam that it was besieged without success by the 
leaders of the Italian forces during the Social War. 
(Diod. xxxvii. Exc. Phot. p. 240.) On both occa¬ 
sions it appears as a strong fortress, situated appa¬ 
rently in the neighbourhood of Rhegium; but no 
other mention is found of the city, which is not no¬ 
ticed by any of the geographers, and must probaVdy 
have ceased to exist, like so many of the smaller 
towns of Bruttiuni. The name is, however, found in 
Stephanus of Byzantium, who confirms the correct¬ 
ness of the form Tisia, found in Appian. (Stoph. 
B. s. V.) Its site is wholly uncertain. [E. H. B.] 
TISSA (Ticrtra, Ptol.; Tlcraai, Steph. B.: Eth. 
Tiffoalos, Tissiensis, Cic., Tissinensis, Plin.), a town 
in the interior of Sicily, repeatedly mentioned by an¬ 
cient authors, but without any clue to its position. 
As its name is cited from Philistus by Stephanus of 
Byzantium (s. w.), it must have existed as a Siculian 
town from an early period, but its name is not found 
in history. Under the Romans it continued to sub¬ 
sist as a municipal town, though a very small place. 
Cicero calls it “ perparva et tenuis civitas,” and 
Silius Italicus also terms it “ piu vo nomine Tisse.” 
(Cic. Verr. iii, 38; Sil. Ital. xiv. 267.) It is again 
noticed by Pliny and Ptolemy among the towns of 
the interior of Sicily, but all trace of it is sub.se- 
quently lost. The only clue to its site is derived 
from Ptolemy, who ])laces it in the neighbourhood of 
Aetna. It has been fixed by Cluverius and others 
on the site of the modern town of liandazzo, at the 
northern foot of Aetna, but this i.s a mere conjecture. 
(Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 12; Cluver. Sidl. 
p. 308.) [K. 11. B.] 

TITACIDAE. [Attica, p. 330, a.] 

TITANE (Tirdvr^, Pans.; TiVova, Steph. B. 
s. V. : Eth. Tirdtftoi), a place in the Sicyonia, upon 
the left bank of the Asopus, distant 60 stadia from 
Sicyon, and 40 from Phlius. It was .situated upon 
the summit of a hill, where Titan, the brother of 
the Sun, is said to have dwelt, and to have given 
his name to the spot. It was celebrated for a tem[>Ie 
of Asclepius, reported to have been built by Alex¬ 
ander, the son of Machaon, tlie son of Asclepius. 
This temple still existed in the time of Pausauias, 
in the middle of a grove of cypress trees, in which 
the servants of the god attended to the patients who 
came thither for the recovery of their health. 
Within the temple stood statues of Asclepius and 
Hygieia, and of the heroes Alexanor and Euamerion. 
Thei-e was also a temple of Athena at Titane, situ¬ 
ated upon a hill, and containing an ancient wooden 
statue of the goddess. In descending from the hill 
there was an altar of the Winds. (Paus. ii. 11. §§ 
5—8, ii. 12. § 1, ii. 27. § 1.) Stephanus B. 
(s. w.) refers the TirduoiS re \evKd Kofnjva of 
Homer {II. ii. 735) to Titane, but those words in- ' 
dicate a mountain in Thessaly. [Vol. I. p. 248, b.] | 
The ruins of Titane were first discovered by Ro.ss. 
Leake heard tl^at there were some ancient foun¬ 
dations on the summit of the hill above Liopesij I 
which he supposed to be the remains of the temple j 
of Asclepius at Titane; but although Hellenic 
remains exist at this site, there can be no doubt 
that Titane is represented by the more important 
Paledkastron situated further S., and a few minutes 
N. of the village of Voivonda. This Paledkastron 
stands upon a projecting spur of the mountains 
which run eastward towards the Asopus, and ter¬ 
minate just above the river in a small hill, which 
is surrounded by beautiful Hellenic walls, rising to * 
the height of 20 or 30 ft. oo the S. and SW. side, 
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and flanked by three or four quadrangular towers. 
On this hill there stands a chapel of St. Tryphon, 
containing fragments of Doric columns. This was 
evidently the acropolis of the ancient city, and here 
stood the temple of Athena mentioned by Pausanias. 
The other parts of this projecting ridge are covered 
with ancient foundations ; and upon this part of the 
mountain the temple of Asclepius must have stood. 
(Leake, Morea^ vol. iii. p. 354, seq.; Ross, Reisen 
im Peloponnes, p. 49, seq.; Ourtius, Peloponnesosy 
vol. ii. p. 500, Be(j.) 



PLAN Ob' TITANK. 

A. Viilngeof Port'dnrfrt. 

1. Acropolis of Titane. 

2. Temple of Asclepius and surrounding Buildings. 
TETANUS. [Astkuium,] 

TITAUE'SIUS. [Thessalia, p. 1166, a.] 
TTTAUUS. [Tiibssaua, p. 1166, a.J 
TITHOKEA. [Nkon.] 

TlTHliO'NlUM {TiBptvnop ; Eth. TiOpuvieCs), 

a frontier town of Phocis, on the side of Doris. Livy, 
who calls it Tritonon, describes it as a town of Doris 
(xxviii. 7), but all other writers place it in Phocis. 
It was destroyed by the army of Xerxes togetlier 
with the other Phocian towns. It is placed by Pau¬ 
sanias in the plain at the distance of 15 stadia from 
Amphicleia. The site of Tithronium is probably in¬ 
dicated by some ruins at Mulki below Verzand^ wliere 
a torrent unites with the Cephissus, (Hcr()d. viii. 
33; Pans, x. 3. § 2, x. 33. § 11; Steph. B. «. v.; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 87.) 
TITTHIUM. [Epidaukus, p. 841, a.] 
TITULCIA, a town of the Oarpeltini in Ilis- 
pania Tarraconensis, on tho road from Emerita to 
Caesaraugusta {Itin. Ant. pp. 436, 438, &c.) It 
seems to be tho same town called ’TnovaKia by 
Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 57). Variously placed near Tor- 
rejon, at Getafe, and at Bayona. [T. H. D.] 
TITYRUS (Ttrupoy, Strab. x. p. 479), a moun¬ 
tain in the NVl’. part of Crete, not far from Oydonia, 
Upon it was the sanctuary or temple called Dic- 
tynnaeum. (Strub. tb.) One of its spurs formed 
the headland also called Tityrus {Stadiasm. p. 302) 
or Psacum. {Cape Spada.) [T. H. D.] 

TIUS or TIUM (Tios or Tlovi Eth. Ttavdr), a 
town on the coast of Bithynia, or, according to others, 
belonging to Paphlagonia. It was a Greek town 
situated at the mouth of the river Billaeus, and 
seems to have belonged to Paphlagonia until Prusias 
annexed it to Bithynia, (Memnon, 17—19; Pomp, 
Mela, i, 19; Marcian, p. 70; Arrian, Peripl. P. K. 
p. 14; Anon. Peripl. P. E. p. 2.) In Strabo’s (xii. 
pp. 542, 543, 565) time, Tius was only a small 
place but remarkable as the birthplace of Philetae- 
rus, the founder of the royal dynasty of Pergamurn. 
(Comp. Plin. vi. 1.) There are coins of Tius as late 
as the reign of Gallieims, on which the ethnic name 
appears as Ttavoi, Teioi, and Teiavol, (Sestini, 
p. 71; Eckhel, ii. p. 438.) [L. S.) • 

TLOS {TKtis or TAius), an ancient and important 
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city of Lycla. It is not often mentioned by ancient | mentioned only by Diodorus (zz. 57), is perhaps the 
writers, but we know from Artemidorus (ap. Strab. sanw as Tucca. 


xiv. p. 665) that it was one of the six cities form¬ 
ing the Lycian confederacy. Strabo only remarks 
further that it was sitnat^ on the road to Cibyra. 
^omp. Plin. V. 28; Ptol. v. 3, § 5; Steph. B. 8 . r.; 
Hierocl. p. 659.) Until recently the site of this 
town was unknown, though D’Anville had correctly 
conjectured that it ought to be looked for in the val¬ 
ley of the Xanthus. Sir C. Fellows was the first mo¬ 
dem traveller who saw and described its beautiful 
remains, the identity of wliich is established beyond 
a doubt by inscriptions. These ruins exist in the 
upper valley of the Xanthus, at a little distance 
from its eastern bank, almost due north of the city 
of Xanthus, and about 5 miles from the village of 
Doover. They are, says Sir Charles, very extensive, 
consisting of extremely massive buildings, suited 
only for palaces; the design appears to b« Homan, 
but not the mode of building nor the inscriptions. 
The original city must have been demolished in very 
early times, and the finely wrought fragments are 
now seen built into the strong walls, which have 
fortified the town raised upon its ruins. The thea¬ 
tre was large, and the most highly and exp.nsively 
finished that he had seen; the seats not only are of 
marble, but the marble is highly wrought and has 
been polished, and each seat has an overhanging 
cornice often supported by lions’ paws. There are 
also ruins of several other extensive buildings with 
columns; but the most striking feature in the place 
is the perfect honeycomb fonn^ in the sides of the 
acropolis by excavated tombs, which are cut out of 
the rock with architectural ornaments, in the form 
of triangles, &c., some showing considerable taste. 
(Fellows, Asia Minor^ p. 237, foil., Lyoa, p. 132, 
foil., where some of the remains are figured and a 
number of inscriptions given.) [L. S.] 

TMAHUS. [Dodona, p. 783, b.j 
TMOhUS (TpwAos), a mountain range on the 
sout h of Sardes, forming the watershed between the 
basins of the Hemius in the north and the Cayster 
in the south, and being connected in the east with 
Mount Me.ssogiH. It was said to have received its 
name from a Lydian king Timolua, Whence Ovid 
{Hfet. vi. 16) gives this name to the mountain it¬ 
self. Mount 'I'molus was celebrate<l for the ex¬ 
cellent wine growing on its slopes (Virg. Georg, ii. 
97; Senec. PAoen. 602; Kurip. Bacch. 55,64; Strab. 
xiv. p. 637; I*lin. v. 30), It waa equally rich in 
metals ; and the river Pactolus, which had its source 
in Mount Tmolua, at one time carried from its in¬ 
terior a rich supply of gold. (Strab. xiii. pp. 691, 
610, 625; Plin. xxxiii. 43; comp. Horn. 7/. ii. 373; 
Aesch. Per8. 50; Herod, i. 84, 93, v. 101; Ptol. v. 
2. § 13; Dion. Per. 831.) On the highest summit 
of Mount Tmolus, the Persians erected a marble 
watch-tower commanding a view of the whole of the 
surrounding country (Strab. xiii. p. 625). The Turks 
now call the mountain JSona Dagh, (liichter, VFolL 
/oArten, pp. 512, 619.) [L. &] 

TMOLUS, a town of Lydia, situated on Mount 
Tmolus, which was destroyed during the great 
earthquake in a. d. 19. (Tac. Ann. ii. 47; Plin. v. 
30; Euseb. Chrofk ad Atm, V. Tib.; Niceph.Call, 
i. 17.) Some coins are extant with the inscription 
TfiwAeirwy. (Sestini, p. 114.) [ L. 8.J 

TO'BIUS (Tdeufs or ToiJ4iof, Ptol. ii. 3. § 5), a 
river on the western coast of Britannia Romans, now 
the Towg. [T. H. D.] 

TOOAK (TSmu), a very large city of Numidia, 


TOCHARI (Tdx^oi, Ptol. vi. 11. § 6), a power¬ 
ful Scythian people in Bactriana, which also spread 
itself to the E. of the Jaxartes over a portion of 
Sogdiana, and even as far as the borders of Series. 
(Plin. vi. 17. B. 20; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6. § 
57.) [T. H. D.] 

TOCOLOSIDA (To/eoA<krt8a, Ptol. iv. 1. § 14), 
the most sonthem place in the Roman possession in 
Mauretania Tingitana. (Bin. Ant. p. 23 ) Variously 
identified with MagilUiy Fortin near Sidi Cassenij 
and Mergo or Amergo. [T. H. D.] 

TOCOSANNA CVonotrAvva, Ptol. vii. 2. § 2), 
a river which falls into the Bay of Bengal at its NE. 
end. It is probably that now called the river of 
Arracan^ which is formed by the junction near its 
mouth of three other rivers. (Lassen, Map of Anc. 
India.) [V]. 

TODUCAE (To5ouAai, also Aovfcat or ToSou/rcever, 
Ptol. iv. 2. § 21), a people in Mauretania Caesarien- 
sis, on the left bank of the Ampsaga. [T. H. D.] 
TOE'SOBIS (Toi<To6is, Ptol.ii. 3. § 2), a river on 
the western coast of Britannia Romana, now the 
Conway. [T. H. D.] 

TOGARMAH. [Armenia.] 

TOGISONUS (Bacchiglione), a river of Venetia, 
mentioned only by Pliny, who describes it as flowing 
through the territory of Patavium, and contributing 
a part of its waters to the artificial canals called 
the Fossiones Philistinae, as well as to form the 
port of Brundulus (Plin. iii. 16. a. 20.) Tho 
rivers in this part of Italy have changed their 
course so frequently tlmt it is very difficult to ideti- 
tify them : but the most probable conjecture is that 
the Togisonus of Pliny is the modem Bacchiglitmey 
one arm of which still flows into the sea near the 
Porto di Brondnlo, while the other joins tlie 
Brenta (Medoacus) under the walls of Padoua 
(Patavium). [E. H. B.] 

TOLBIACUM, in North Gallia, on the road from 
Augusta Trevirorum (Trier) to Colonia Agrippina 
(Cologne^. The distance of Tolbiacum from Co¬ 
lonia is xvi. in the Antonino Itin. Tolbiacum is 
Ziilpichy south-west of Bonn, on the direct road from 
Trier to Cologne. The words “ vicus supomorum ” 
or “ vicus supenorum,” which occur in the MSS. of 
the Itin. after the name “ Tolbiaco,” have not been 
explained. Several writers have proposed to alter 
them. Tacitus (Hist. iv. 79) places Tolbiacfim 
within tlie limits of the territoiy of the Agrippi- 
nenses or the C«)lonia Agrippina, [G. L.] 

TOLENTI'NUM or TOLLENTPNUM (Kth. 
Tolentinas, Mis: Tolentino), a town of Picenum, in 
the valley of the Flnsor or Chienti, about 12 miles 
below Camerinum (Camerino). It is mentioned by 
Pliny among the municipal towns of Picenum, and 
its municipal rank is attested by the Liber Coloni- 
arum, which mentions the “ager Tolentinus,” and 
by inscriptions. (Plin. iii. 13. s. 18; Lib. Col. pp^ 
226,259; Orell.7fMcr.2474; Gruter, fnscr. pp. 194. 
2, 410. 2.) The modern city of Tolentino, which 
retains the ancient site as well as name, is sitnated 
on the present highroad from Rome to Ancona ; but 
as no ancient road descended the valley of the Flnsor, 
the name is not found in the Itineraries. [E. H. B.] 
TOLE'NUS (Turano), a river of Central Italy, 
which rises in the mountains between Carssoli and 
the lake Fucinus, flows within a short distance of 
the walls of the former city, and falls into the VelU 
nos a few miles below Keate. Its name is men;- 
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tioned only by Ovid and Orosins, in reference to a 
great battle fought on its banks during the Social 
War, between the Itoman consul Kutilius and the 
Marsi, in which the liomans were defeated with 
great slaughter and Rutilius himself slain. (Ovid, 
Fast vi. 565; Oros. v. 18.) [E. H. B.] 

TOLE'RIUM (ToXf'ptov, Steph. B.: Fth.ToMplvos, 
Toleriensis: Valmontone f), an ancient town of 
Latium, the name of which occurs in the early 
Roman history, but which appears to have ceased to 
exist at an early period. Its name is found in the 
list given by Dionysius of the thirty Latin cities 
which formed the league in b. c. 493 (Dionys. v. 
61, according to the Vatican MS.; Niebuhr, vol. ii. 
note 21); and it is again mentioned among the 
places taken by Coriolanus at the head of the 
Volsdan army in b.c. 486 (Dionys. viii. 17; Plut. 
Coriol. 28). According to the narrative given by 
Dionysius, and by Plutarch who copies him, it was 
the 6rst place attacked by Coriolanus in that cam¬ 
paign, and its reduction was followed in succession 
by that of Bola, Labicum, Pedum and Oorbio. It 
is singular that no mention of Tolerium occurs in 
the narrative of the same operations by Livy (ii. 39), 
and it seems probable that the name of Trebiam, 
which is found in that author (for which the best 
MSS. give Trebium), is a corruption for Tolerium, a 
name otherwise little known and therefore liable to 
alteration by copyists. (Cluver. Ital. p. 969 ; 
Bormann, A It - Latinische Chorographie, p. 203.) 
The only other notice of Tolerium is found in Pliny, 
who enumerates the “ Tolerienses” among the “po- 
puli” of Latium who had formerly shared in the 
sacrifices on the Alban Mount, but were in his time 
utterly extinct (iii. 5. a. 9). We have no account 
of the period of its destruction or final decay. The 
only clue to its position is that derived from the 
narratives above referred to, and it seems very doubt¬ 
ful how far we are justified in drawing strict topo¬ 
graphical inferences from such relations. It may, 
however, be admitted as probable that Tolerium was 
situated in the same neighbourhood with Bola, 
Labicum, and Pedum; and the conjecture of Nibby, 
who would place it at Valmontone^ derives at least 
some support from the circumstance that the latter 
town stands just at the source of the river Saccoj 
called in ancient times the Trerus or Tolerus 
[Trerus]. The name of Valmontone, is of modem 
origin, but it in all probability occupies an ancient 
site: some vestiges of its ancient walls are still 
visible, as well as some remains of Roman date, 
while the scarped sides of the rot^ks which surround 
it, and render the position one of great natural strength, 
abound in ancient sepulchres. Gell, however, regards 
it as the site of Vitellia rather than Tolerium, a 
conjecture which has also much to recommend it. 
[Vitellia.] Valmontone is 5 miles S. of Palestrina 
and about 3 miles beyond Lugnano, on the line of 
the modern Via Latina, and 26 from Rome. (Nibby, 
Dintomi, vol. iii. pp. 370, 377; Gell, Top. of Rome, 
p. 436; Abeken, Mittel-Italien, p. 76.) [E. IL B.J 
TOLE'TUM (Tc^ArjToi/, Ptol. ii. 6. § 67: Eth. 
Toletani, Plin. iii. 3. 8.4; Orelli, Inscr. no. 980), 
the capital of the Oarpetani, in Hispania Tar- 
raconsnsis, situated on the Tagus, and on the rotad 
from Emerita to Caesaraugusta, and connected also 
by another road with Laminium. (/tm. Ant. pp. 438, 
446.) It was a very strong town, though only of 
moderate size, and famed for its manufacture of 
arms and steel-ware. (Liv. xxxv. 7, 22, xxxix, 30; 
Orat. Cyneg. 341; cf. Miuano, Dkeion. viii. p. 
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453.) According to an old Spanish tradition, To¬ 
ledo was founded in the year 540 b. c. by Jewish 
colonists, who named it Toledoch, that is, “ mother 
of j)eople,” whence we might perhaps infer a Phoe¬ 
nician settlement. (Cf. Minano, 1. c.; Puente, Tra¬ 
vels, i. p. 27.) It is still called Toledo, and con¬ 
tains several remains of Roman antiquities, and 
especially the ruins of a cirems. (Cf. Florez, Esp. 
Sagr. v. p. 22; Puente, i. p. 165, seq.) [T. H. D.J 

TOLIAPIS (ToKidms, Ptol. ii. 3. § 33), a small 
island on the E. coast of Albion, opposite to the 
country of the Trinobantes. Sheppy seems the only 
island with which it is at all possible to identify it; 
yet it lies farlher S. than the account of Ptolemy 
appears to indicate. [T. II. D.] 

TOLISTOBOGII, TOLISTOBOGI, or TOLIS- 
TOBOIL [Galatia.] 

TOLLENTl'NUM. [Tolkntinum.] 

TOLOBIS, a coast town of the llercaones, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis. (Mela, ii. 6.) [T. H. D.] 

TOXOPHON (To\o<pJi)v: Eth. ToXocpwrtos), a 
town of the Locri Ozolae, po88es.sing a large harbour 
according to Dicaearchus (66; comp. Thuc. iii. 101; 
Steph. B. 8. V.). According to Leake it occupied 
the valley of Kiseli. {Northern Greece, vol. ii. p, 
620.) 

TOLO'SA or TIIOLO'SA (To\(i(rtra, To\&aa, 
T6Koffa, Dion Cass, xxxviii. c, 32: Eth. Tolosates, 
Tolosenscs, Tolosani), in Gallia, is TotUome, in the 
department of Uaute-Garonne, on the right bank 
of the Garonne. 

The identity of Tolosa and Toulouse is easily 
proved from the Itineraries and other evidence. In 
Caesar’s time Tolosa was within the Roman Provincia. 
{B. G. i. 10.) When Caesar is speaking of the intenr- 
tion of the Helvetii to migrate into the country of the 
Santones, he remarks that the Santones are not far 
from the territory of the Tolosates, who are in the 
Provincia. He considered that it would be dan¬ 
gerous to the Provincia if the warlike Helvetii, the 
enemies of Rome, should be so near to an open 
country, which produced a great deal of grain. 
The commentators have found some difficulty in 
Caesar’s expression about the proximity of the San¬ 
tones and the Tolosates, for the Nitiobriges and 
Petrocorii were between the Santones and the Tolo¬ 
sates; but Caesar only means to say that the Hel¬ 
vetii in the country of the Santones would be dan¬ 
gerous neighbours to the Provincia. In Caesar’s 
time Tolosa and Carcaso, both in the basin of the 
Garonne, were fully organised as a part of the 
Provincia; for when P. Crassus invaded Aquittinia, 
he summoned soldiers from the muster-rolls of these 
towns to join his army. {B. G. iii. 20.) Tolosa 
being situated on the neck of land where Gallia is 
narrowest [Gallia Transalpina, Vol. 1. p. 949] 
and in a position easy of access from the west, 
north, and east, was one of the places threatened by 
the Galli in the great rising of b. c. 52; but Caesar 
with his usual vigilance protected the province on 
this side by placing a force at Tolosa. (5. G. 
vii. 7.) 

Tolosa was an old town of the Volcae Tectosages 
which existed probably many centuries before it 
was conquered by the Romans. A great quantity 
of gold and silver was collected there, the gold the 
produce of the auriferous region near the Pyrenees, 
and both the precious metals the offerings of Gallic 
superstition. The treasure was kept in chambers 
in the temples, and also in sacred tanks. This is 
the story of Posidonius (Strab. iv. p. 188), who bad 
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travelled in Gallia; and it is more probable than 
the tradition that the gold of Tolosa was the pro* 
dace of the plunder of Delphi by Brennus and 
liis men, among whom it is said there were some 
Tectosagea (Justin, xxxii. c. 3); for it is very 
doubtful if any of Brennus’ soldiers got back to 
Gallia, if we admit that they came from Gallia. 
'J'olosa was in some kind of alliance with Koine 
(Dion Cass, xxxiv. 97) about n. c. 106 ; but the 
Teutones and Cimbri at this time had broken into 
Gallia, and fear or policy induced the Tolosates to 
side with thcMii. Q. Servilius Caepio (consul i). c. 
106) made this a pretext for attacking Tolosu, 
which he took and plundered of its treasures, cither 
in u. c. 106 or in the following year. Tliis act of 
^sacrilege was supposed to have been punished by 
the gmls, for Caepio was defeated by the Cimbri 
j«. c. 105, and his army was destroyed. (Liv. Kpit. 
67; Orosius, V. 15; Gell. iii. 9.) The treasure of 
'I'olosa never reached Koine, tmd perhaps Caepio 
liimself laid hold of some of it. However this may 
he, the “ Aurum Tolosanum ” became a proverb. 
All who had touched the consecrated treasure came 
to a miserable end. It seems that there was in¬ 
quiry made into the matter at Kome, for Cicero 
( De Nat. Deointm, iii. 30) speaks of a “ quaestio 
auri Tolosani.” 

Tlie Tolosani or Tolosates were tliat division of 
the Tectosages which was nearest to the Aquitani. 
A place called Fines, between Tolosa and Carcaso, 
denotes the boundary of the territory of Tolosa in 
that direction, as this term often indicates a terri¬ 
torial limit in the Roman geography of Gallia 
[Fines] ; and another place named Fines marks 
.the boundary on the north between the Tolosates 
and the Cadurci. 

Pliny (iii. 4) mentions Tolosa among the Op- 
pida Latina of Narbonensis, or tliose towns which 
had the Latinitas, and, as Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 9) 
names it a Colonia, we must suppose that it 
was made a Colonia Latina. Tolosa maintained its 
importance under the Empire. Ausonius (^Ordo 
Nob. Urb. xii.) describes Tolosa as surrounded by a 
brick wall of great circuit, and os a jiopulous city, 
which had sent out inliabitaiits enough to found 
four other cities. The name Palladia, which Martial 
(A/;, ix. 101), Sidonius A)x>lliiiaris, and Ausonius 
give to Tolosa appears to refer to the cultivatiou of 
the liberal arts in this Gallic city — 

Te sibi Palladiae antetulit toga ^octa Tulosae.” 

(Auson. Parent, iii. 6 ; and Cominem. Profess. 
Burdig. xvii. 7.) [G. L.j 

TOLOUS, a place of the Ilergetes in Hisjmnia 
Tarraconensis. (/tin, AnL p. 391.) Probably j/on- 
zon. rr.U.D.] 

TO'MAllUS. [Dodona, p. 783, b.] 

TOME'RUS (Td/iTtpos, Arrian, Jnd. 24), a river, 
or rather torrent of Geilrosia, called Toiiberos or 
Tomberos by Pliny (vi. 23. s. 25. § 93, ed. Sillig.), 
and Tuboru by Mela (iii. 7). According to the dis¬ 
tances in Arrian, this river is the Mukloto or 
limfful. 

TOMEUS. [Mkssknia, p. 341, b.] 

TOMIS or TOMl (Td/us, Slrab, vii. p. 319; 
Ov. TV. iii. 9. 33; Geogr. Kav. iv. 6, &c.; Td/uu, 
Ptol. iii. 10. § 8; Tomi, Plin. iv. 11. s. 18; Stat. 
S. i. 2, 255; Itin. Ant. p. 227, &c,; in Mela,ii. 2, 
Tomuo: we also hud the Greek form To/i<vs, 
Steph. B. s. v.\ AiTian, Pei\ P. Enx. p. 24), a 
town of Lower Moesiu, on the Euxinc, and the 
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capital of the district of Scythia Minor (Sozom. 
II.Eccl. vii. 25; Hierocl. p. 637). It was situated 
at a distance of about 300 stadia or 36 miles from 
Istros or Istropolis (Anon. Per. P. Enx. p. 12; 
/tin. Ant. p. 227), but according to the Tab. Pent. 
40 miles. It was a Milesian colony, and according 
to the legend the place where Medea cut up lier 
brother’s body, or where their father Aeetes got 
together and buried the pieces (Ov. 1. o. ; Apollod. i. 
9, 25; Ilygin. Fab. 13.) The legend is no doubt 
connected with the name of the town, which, 
however, is still better known as the place of 
banishment of Ovid. Now Tomismr or Jeni Pan- 
gala. [T. 11. D.J 



TO'MISA (Td/iiffo: Eth, Tofiiffrjvds, Tofxt(revSy a 
town of Sopliene, in Armenia, was ceded by Lu- 
cullus to the Cappadocians. (Polyb. xxxiv. 13; 
Strab. xii. p. 535, xiv. pp. 663, 664; Steph. B. s. v.) 
TONBEKOS. [Tomerus.] 

TONICE. [Niconis Duomus.] 

TONOSA, a town of Cappadocia, 50 miles from 
Sebaslia, still called Tonus. {It. Ant. pp. 181,182, 
212 .) 

TONSUS,orTONZUS (Tdraos, Zos. ii. 22. § 8 ; 
cf. Lainpr. Ekg. 7), the principal tributary of the 
llebrus in Thrace. It ri.se8 in the Haemus : its 
general course for about 70 miles is almost due E.; 
it then makes a sudden bend to the S., and, after a 
farther southerly course of nearly the same length, 
falls into the llebrus, a short distance from Hadriano- 
ix)Iis. Now 'Tuneza or Toondja, [J. R.] 

TOPl'RIS (Plin. iv. 11, s, 18; Tompls orToirij- 
plSf Ptol. iii. 1 1. § 13), or Topikus (It. Ant. p. 321; 
in p. 331, it is c(>rrupted into Otopisus ; and in 
ft. llitr. p. 603, into Epyrus; Tab. Peut, \ Tdir^ipos, 
Hierocl. p. 634), a town in the S\V. of Thrace, a little 
N E. from the mouth of the Ne8tus,and a short distance 
W. of Abdera. In the time of Procopius (B. G. iii. 
38) it was the first of the maritime cities of Thrace, 
and is described as distant 12 days’journey from 
Byzantium, Very little is known about this jilace. 
In later times it was called Rhusion ('Povirioi/, 
Hierocl. 1. c. ; cf. Aposposm. Qeo. in Hudson, iv. 
p. 42 ; and Anna Coum. p. 212), and was the seat 
of a bishopric. (Cone. Chalced.) Justinian rebuilt 
its walls, which had been demolished, and made tiiein 
stronger than before. (Pi*ocop. de Aed. iv. 11.) 
According to Paul Lucas and Boudoue, the modern 
Tosbur occupies its site; but Lapie identifies it with 
Kara-OiuetizL [J. R.] 

TOREA'TAE. [Torktae.] 

TOR ECC A DAE. [ Torktae.] 

TO'RETAE (Toperoi, Steph. B. s. v.; Dionys. 
Per. 682; Plin. vi. 5; Mela, i. 2; Avion. Orb. I'err. 
867) or TOREA'TAE (Topearai, Strab. xi. p. 495), 
a tribe of the Mueotae in Asiatic ^nnatia, Ptolemy 
(v. 9. § 9) mentions a Toperucij iuepk in Asiatic, 
Sarmatia; and in another {imiige (iii. 5. § 25) he 
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speaks of the TopiKKdSai as a people in European 
Sarinatia, who are perhaps the same as the Toretae 
or Toreatae. 

TORNADOTUS, a small river of Assyria, men¬ 
tioned by Pliny (vi. 27. s. 31), and a tributary of 
the Tigris. It is probably the same stream as that 
noticed by Xenophon under the name of the Physcus. 
(Anad. ii. 4. § 25.) It may be the modern Toiim 
or Odunieh. Manner! (vi. 2. p. 317) takes it to be 
the same as the Adiabus of Ammianus (xxiii. 6); but 
the Adiabas is more likely to be that elsewhere 
called the Zabatus (now Zdb). TV.] 

TORNATES, an Aquitanian people, whose name 
is preserved in Pliny (iv. 19). There is no indi- 
r-atiou of their position, unless it be the name Tour- 
nai, a small town on the Arros, a branch of the 
Adour^ and in the diocese of 7'arbeg, which, under 
the name of Turba, was the chief place of the 
Bigerriones. [Biuerkiones.] [G. L.] 

TORONAICUS SINUS. [Touone.] 

TORO'NE (Top<i)Vi]: Etii, Topon/atos), a town of 
Chalcidice in Macedonia, situated upon the SW. 
coast of the peninsula of Sithonia. It was said to 
have derived its name from Torone, a daughter of 
Proeteus or Poseidon and Pliocnico. (Steph. B. 
<f. V. Topdivrj.') It was a Greek colony, founded by 
the Chalcidians of Euboea, and appears to have been 
originally the chief settlement of the Clialcidians in 
these parts. Uenee the gulf lying between the pen¬ 
insulas of Sithonia and Torone was generally called 
the Toionaean, now the Gulf of Kimandhra. 
(TopdiVOAKhs udKiros, Steph. B. s. V. Topebpj}] Ptol. 
iii. 13. § 13; TopwviKhs k6\vos, Strab. vii. p. 330; 
Scymn. Ch. 640; Toronaicum mare, Liv. xliv. 11; 
Toronaeus sinus, Tac. A7in. v. 10.) Like the other 
Greek cities in these parts, Torone furnished ships 
and men to the army of Xerxes in his invasion of 
Greece. (Herod, vii. 122.) After the Persian War 
Torone came under the dominion of Athens. In b.c. 
424 a party in the town opened the gates to Brasidas, 
but it was retaken by Cleon two years afterwards. 
(Time. iv. 110, seq., v. 2.) At a later time it 
seems to have been subject to Olynthus, since it was 
recovered by the Athenian general Timotheus. 
(Diodor, xv. 81.) It was annexed by Philip, along 
with the other Chalcidian cities, to the Macedonian 
empire. (Diodor. xvi. 53.) In the war against 
Pei-seus, B. c. 169, it was attacked by a Roman 
fleet, but without success. (Liv. xliv. 12.) Theo¬ 
phrastus related that the Egyptian bean grew in a 
marsh near Torone (aj9. A then. iii. p. 72, d.); and 
Avchestratus mentions a particular kind of fish, for 
which Torone was celebrated (op. A then. vii. p. 310, 
c.). The harbour of Torone was called Cophos 
(K«(f)d$), or “ deaf,” because being separated from 
the sea by two narrow passages, the noiso of the 
waves was never heard there; hence the proverb 
K<o<p6T€pos rod Topwpaiov \ip.ipos. (Strab. vii. p. 
330; Mela, ii. 3; Zenob. Prov. Graec. cent. iv. pr. 
68.) This port is apparently the same os the one 
called by Thucydides (v. 2) the harbour of the Co¬ 
lophonians, which he describes as only a little way 
from the city of the Toronaeans. Leake coujectui’es 
that we ought perhaps to read Koxpwp instead of 
KoXoipcpplup. It is still called Kvfd, and Torone 
likewise retains its ancient name. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. pp. 119, 155, 455.) 

TORYNE (Topyi/r;, Plut. 62; Topdpri, Ptol. 
iii. 14. § 5), a town of Thesprotiu in Epeirus, off 
which the fleet of Augustus was moored a short 
time before the battle of Actium, seems from the 
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order of the names in Ptolemy to have stood in one 
of the bays between the mouth of the river Thyamis 
and Sybota, probably at Parga. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. i. p. 103, vol. iii. p. 8.) 

TOTTAEUM, a place in Bithynia of uncertain 
site (/<. Ant. p. 141; It. Ilkros. p. 573, where it is 
called Tutaium ; Concil. Chalced. p. 98); but some 
look fur its site near Geiveh, and others near Kai'a- 
kaia. [L. S.] 

TOXANDRI. These inhabitants of North Gallia 
are first meniione<l by Pliny (iv. 17) in a passage 
which has been interpreted several ways. Pliny’s 
Belgica is limited on the north by the Scaldis 
(Schelde). [Gallia Trans., Vol. I. p. 960.] Pliny 
says: “A Scaldi incolurit extera Toxandri pluribus 
nominibus. Deindo Menapii, Morini.” D’Anville and 
others explain ‘‘ extera” to signify beyond the limits 
of the Schelde, that is, north and east of this 
boundary; and Cluver places the Toxandri in tho 
islands of Zeeland. D’Anville supposes that they took 
a part of their territory from the Menapii, and that 
this newly acquired country was the Cainpen north 
of Brabant and tho bishopric of Liege. This con¬ 
jecture is supposed to be confirmed by the passage 
of Ammianus Marcellinus (xvii. 8), in which he 
says that Julian marched against the Eranci named 
Salii, who had dared to fix themselves on Roman 
ground “ apud Toxiandriam locum.” The geogra¬ 
phers who are best acquainted with the Netherlands 
fix Toxiandri locus at Tessender Lo, a small place 
in the Campen to the north of Brabant. Ukert 
(Gallien, p. 372) gives a different meaning to the 
word “ extera.” He remarks that Pliny, describing 
the north coast of Europe (iv. 14), says : “ Tolo 
autem hoc mari ad Scaldim u.squo fiuvium Ger- 
manicae accolunt gentes,” and he then enumerates 
the peoples as far as the Scaldis. Afterwards 
(c. 17) he adds “a Scaldi incolunt,” &c.; and a 
I few lines further, a word introrsus ” is opposed to 
this “ extera”; from which Ukert concludes that 
“ extera” here means the coast country, a meaning 
which it has in two other pjissages of I'liny (ii. 67, 
iv. 13). After describing the nations which occupy 
the “ extera,” or coast, Pliny mentions the peoples 
in the interior, and in the third place the Germanic 
peoples on the Rhine. Accordingly Ukert concludes 
that we must look for the Toxandri in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ghent and Bruges. [G. L.] 

TKACANA (TpdKapa, Ptol. iii. 5. § 27), an 
inland city of European Sarmatia. [T. H. D.] 
TRACHIS or TRACHIN (TpaxL, Herod., Thuc., 
et alii; TpaxtV, Strab.: Eth. Tpaxlvfos). 1. A city 
of Malis, in the district called after it Trachiniu. 
It stood in a plain at the foot of Mt. Oeta, a little to 
the N. or rather W. of Thermopylae, and derived its 
name from the rocks which surrounded the plain. 
It commanded the approach to Thermopylae from 
Thessaly, and was, from its jwsition, of great military 
importance. (Herod, vii. 176; Strab. ix. p. 428; 
Steph. B. 8. V.) The entrance to the Trachiuian 
plain was only half a plethruin in breadth, but the 
surface of the plain was 22,000 pletiira, according 
to Herodotus. The same writer states that the city 
Trachis was 5 stadia from the river Melas, and that 
the river Asopus issued from a gorge in the moun¬ 
tains, to the S. of Trachis. (Herod, vii. 198.) 
According to Thucydides, Trachis was 40 stadia 
from Thermopylae and 20 from the sea (Thuc. 
iii. 92.) Trachin is utentioned in Homer as one of 
the cities subject to Achilles (11. ii. 682), and is 
celebrated in the legends of Hercules as the scene of 
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this hero’s death. (Soph. Track, passim.) It be¬ 
came a place of historical importance in consequence 
of the colony founded here by the Lacedaemonians in 
the sixth year of the Peloponnesian War, ii. c. 426. 
The Trachinians and the neighbouring Dorians, who 
suffered much from the predatory incursions of the 
Oetaean mountaineers, solicited aid from the Spar¬ 
tans, who eagerly availed themselves of this oppor¬ 
tunity to plant a strong colony in this commanding 
situation. They issued an invitation to the other 
states of Greece to join in the colony ; and as many 
as 10,000 colonists, under three Spartan oecists, 
built and fortified a new town, to which the name of 
IlKitACLEiA was given, from the great hero, whose 
name was so closely associated with the surrounding 
district. (Time, iii. 92; Diod. xii. 59.) It was 
u>unlly called the Trachiniaii Ileracleia, to distin- 
gui.^li it from other places of the same name, and by 
later writers Herucleia in Phthiotis, as this di.strict 
was hubseipiently inclmled in the Thessalian Phthio¬ 
tis. ('Hpd«A€<a rj iv Tpaxii'(<f, Xen. Hell. i. 2. 
§ 18: Diod. xii. 77, xv. 57; 'UpaKkewrai ot 4v 
Tpax^vt, Time. v. 51 ; *H. ri Tpax'ip KaXovfitvrj 
rpdrfpov, Strab. ix. p. 428; Heraclea Trachin dicta, 
Plin. iv. 7. s. 14 ; H. ^dielniSoSf Ptol. iii. 13. § 46.) 
The new colonists also built a port with docks near 
Thermopylae. It was generally expected that this 
city, under the protection of Sparta, would become a 
formidable power in Northern Greece, but it was at¬ 
tacked from the beginning by the Thessalians, who 
regarded its establishment as an inva.sion of their 
territory; and the Spartans, who rarely succeeded in 
the government of dependencies, displayed haughti¬ 
ness and corruption in its administration, lienee 
the city rapidly dwindled down ; and in b. c. 420 
the Heracleots were defeated with great los.s by the 
neighbouring Thessalian tribes, and Xenares, the 
Lacedaemonian governor, was slain in the battle. 
iSp.irta was unable at the time to send assistance to 
their colony; and in the following year the Boeotians, 
fearing lest the place should fall into the hands of 
the Athenians, took possession of it, and dismissed 
the Lacedaemonian governor, on the ground of mis¬ 
conduct. (Time. V. 51, 52.) The Lacedaemonians, 
however, regained possession of the place; and in the 
winter of n. c. 409—408, they exfjericnced here 
another disaster, 700 of the Heracleots being slain 
in battle, together with the Lacedaemonian harmost. 
(Xen. Hell. i. .3. § 18.) But, after the Peloponne¬ 
sian War, Heracleia again rose into importance, and 
became the head-quarters of the Spartan power in 
Northern Greece. In u. c. 399 Heiippidas, the La¬ 
cedaemonian, w'as sent thither to repress some fac¬ 
tious movements in Ileracleia; and he not only put 
to death all the opponents of the Lacedaemonians in 
the town, but exi)elled the neighbouring Oetaeans 
and Tracliinians fiom their abodes, (Diod. xiv. 38; 
Polyaen. ii, 21.) In b. c. 395 the Theban-s, under 
the command of lsmenia.s, wrested this im|)ortant 
place from the Spartans, killed the Lacedaemonian 
garrison, and gave the city to the old Trachiniaii 
and Oetaean inhabitants. (Diod. xiv. 82.) The 
walls of Heracleia were destroyed by Jason, lest any 
state should seize this place and prevent him from 
inarching into Greece. (Xen. HelL vi. 4. § 27.) 
At a later time Heracleia came into the hands of the 
Aetolians, and was one of the main sources of their 
power in Northern Greece. After the ilefeat of An- 
tiochus at Thermopylae, b. c, 191, Heracleia was 
besieged by the Roman consul Acilius Glabrio, who 
divided his army into four bodies, and directed his 
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attacks upon four points at once ; one body being 
stationed on the river Asopus, where was the gym- 
na-siurn ; the second near the citadel outside of the 
wall.s (extra muros), which was almost more thickly 
inhabited than the city itself; the third towards the 
Maliac gulf; and the fourth on the river Melas, op¬ 
posite the temple of Diana. The country around was 
marshy, and abounded in lofty trees. After a siege of 
twenty-four days the Romans succeeded in taking the 
town, and the Aetolians retired to the citadel. On 
the following day the consul seized a rocky summit, 
equal to the citadel in height, and separated from it 
only by a chasm so narrow that the two summits 
were within reach of a missile. Thereupon the Aeto¬ 
lians surrendered the citadel. (Liv. xxxvi. 24.) 
Leake remarks that it seems quite clear from this 
account of Livy that the city occupied the low 
ground between the rivers Karvunarid (Asopus) 
and Mavra-Nhia (Melas), extending from the one 
to the other, as well as a considerable distance into 
the plain in a south-eastern direction. There are still 
some vestiges of the citadel upon a lofty rock above ; 
and upon its perpendicular sides there are many 
catacombs excavated. “ The distance of the citadel 
above the town justifies the words extra muro8, which 
Livy applies to it, and may explain also the asser¬ 
tion of Strabo {1. c.), that Heracleia was six stadia 
distant from the ancient Trachis ; for, although the 
town of Heracleia seems to have occupied the same 

po. sition as the Trachis of Herodottis, the citadel, 
which, according to Livy, was better inhabited in the 
Aetolian War than the city, may very possibly have 
been the only inhabited part of Heracleia two cen¬ 
turies later.” (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. 

pp. 26—29.) 

2. Surnamed Phocioa ( r ) a small city 

of rhocis, situated upon the confines of Boeotia, and 
on tho road to Lcbadcia. (Strab. ix. p. 423 ; Baus. 
X. 3. § 2.) 

TRACHONTTIS (TpaxofPtrts, Luhe^ iii. 1 ; 
Joseph. Ant. xvi. 9, B. J. iii. 3; Plin. v. 18. s. 16; 
Tpdxwi', Joseph. An<. xiii. 16), according to Josephus, 
a portion of Palestine which extended in a NE. 
direction from the neighbourhood of the sea of 
Galilee in the direction of Damascus, having tlie 
Syrian desert and Auranitis on its eastern frontier, 
Ituraea on tho S., and Guulanitis on the W. It was 
considered as the northern portion of Peraea (Utpaia, 
i. e. Ufpav rov 'lopSavov, Judith, i. 9; Matth. iv. 
2.5.) According to Strabo, it lay betw-een Damascus 
and the Arabian mountains (xvi. p. 755); and from 
other authorities we may gather that it adjoined the 
province of Batanaea (Jaseph, B. J. i. 20. § 4), and 
extended between the Regio Decapolitana (Plin. v. 
15) as far S. as Bostra (Euseb. Onomast. s. v. 
Ituraea.') It derived its name from the rough nature 
of tlie country (jpax^v, i. e. rpaxvs aal vfrpdBris 
tJttoj); and Strabo mentions two rpaxwvfs (xvi. 
p. 755, 756), which Bnrckhardt considers to be the 
summits of two mountain ranges on the road from 
Mekka to Damascus, near the village of Al-Kessue. 
{Travels, p. 11.5.) The inhabitants of Trachonitis 
are called by Ptolemy, oi Tpax^/virou “'ApetSes (v. 1 5. 
§ 26), and they seemed to have maintained their 
character for remarkable skill in shooting with the 
bow and plundering (Joseph. B. J. ii. 4. § 2), for 
which the rocky nature of the country they in¬ 
habited, full as it wa.s of clefts, and boles and secret 
fastnesses, was peculiarly well suited (Joseph. Ant 
XV. 10. § 1.) Trachonitis belonged originally to 
the tetrarchy of Philippas, the son of Herod tho 
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Great (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 8. § 1, J. ii. 6. § 3); 
but it subsequently formed part of the dominion of 
Herodes Agrippa. (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6. § 10, B. 
J. iii. 3. § 5; Philo, 0pp. ii. p. 593.) 

The whole district has been recently explored and 
examined with much care and judgment by the^Bev. 
J. L. Porter of Damascus, who has shown that- the 
ancient accounts of this province, properly weighed, 
coincide with remarkable accuracy with what we 
know of it now. According to him, it must have 
been to the NW. of Batanaea, and have extended 
along the stony tract at the base of the Jehel Hau- 
rdn, as Kenath (now Kmawdt) was a city of Tra- 
chon (Euseb. Onomast. s. v. Canath\ while the 
Targums extend it, though improbably, as far S. as 
Bustra. Mr. Porter observes that the name is some¬ 
times applied in a more general sense by ancient 
writers, so as to include the neighbouring provinces 
(as in Luke^ iii. 1, where the “ Region of Trachonitis” 
must be understood as embracing Batanaea and 
Auranitis; Joseph. Ant. xvii. 14. § 4.) He thinks, 
too, that the plain on the western side as far as the 
Hdj road was embraced in Trachonitis, and likewise 
that on the north to the Jehel Khiydrah^ with a 
considerable section of the plain on the east, N. of 
Ard-aUBaihanyeh. The Argob of Numb, xxxiv. 
15, 1 Kings, iv. 13, &c., Mr. Porter considers to be 
the same district as Trachonitis, the latter being the 
Greek rendering of the Hebrew form. (Porter, Five 
Years in Damascus, ii. pp. 259—262, 268—272; 
Robinson, iii. p. 907; Russegger, iii. p. 279; Winer, 
Bihl. Realworterhuch.') [V.] 

TRACHY. [OitCHOMENua, p. 490, a.] 
TRACTAIU, a tribe in the Chersonesus Taurica 
(Plin. iv. 12. 8. 26). [T. H. D.l 

TIiAELlUS. [Tragiliir] 

TRAENS or TRAIS (Tpdeis or Tpders, -eyros: 
Trionto), a river of Bruttium celebrated for the san- 
guinaiy defeat of the Sybarites on its banks by their 
rivals the Crotoniats, which led to the destruction of 
the city of Sybaris, b. c. 510. (Iambi. Vit. Pyth. 
§ 260.) It is singular that the banks of a stream 
which had been the scene of such a catastrophe 
should be again selected by the remnant of the 
Sybarites who were expelled from the new colony of 
Thurii shortly after its foundation [Thuuii] for the 
site of their settlement. They, however, did n(»t 
remain long, being expelled and put to the sword by 
the neighbouring barbarians, whom Diodorus by a 
remarkable anachronism calls Bruttians, apparently 
within a few years of their establishment. (Diod. 
xii. 22.) The name of the river is not found in 
any of the geographers, but there can be little doubt 
of its being the one still called the Trionto, which 
falls into the gulf of Tarentum a few miles E. of 
Rossano, and gives name also to an adjoiuing head¬ 
land, the Capo di Trionto. [E. H. B.] 

TRA'GIA (Tpayla), also called Tragiae (Tpa- 
yUi), Tragia, Tragaeae (Tpayaiai), or Tragaea (Tpo- 
yala), a small island off the south coast of Samos, 
near which Pericles, in b. c. 440, defeated the Sa¬ 
mians in a naval engagement. (Thucyd. i. 116; 
Plin. iv. 71, V. 135; Plut Per. 25; Strab. xiii. p. 
635; Steph. B. s. v. Tpayaia.) Respecting the Tra- 
gasaeae &linae, see Halesion. [L. S.] 

TRA'GIA or TRAGAEA. [Naxos, p. 406, a.] 
TRA'GILUS (Tpdyi\os : KtA. TpayiAth, Steph. 
B. s. V.), a town cf Macedonia, and doubtless the same 
as the BpdytAos or Apdyt\os found in Hierocles (p. 
639) among the towns of the first or consular Mace¬ 
donia. In the Table there is a place “Triulo” 
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marked as 10 miles from Philippi. This is ap¬ 
parently a corruption of “ Traelio,” since numerous 
coins (one of which is figured below) have been found 
near Amphipolis with the inscription TRAIAIHN. 
Leake conjectures with much probability that the 
real name was Tragilus, and that in the local form 
of the name the P may have been omitted, so that 
the TPAIAIHN of the coin may represent the Hel¬ 
lenic Tpayi\l(i>v. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 81 ; Leake, 
Northem Greece, vol. iii. p. 228.) 
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TRAGTJ'RIUM (Tpayohpiov, Strab., Ptol.; Tpa- 
yvpiov, Polyb.), an important town of Dalmatia, 
situated upon an island, which was separated from 
the mainland by an artificial canal. According to 
the Antonine Itinerary, it was distant 16 miles from 
Practorium and 13 from Salonae. Pliny calls it 
“ Tragurium civinm Romanorum,” and says tliat it 
was celebrated for its marble. Its name is preserved 
in the modern Trau. (Pol^fb. xxxii. 18 ; Strab. ii. 
p. 124, vii. p. 315 ; Ptol. ii. 17. § 14 ; Plin. iii. 22. 
8. 26 ; Mela, ii. 3 ; It. Ant. p. 272 ; Tab. Pent. ; 
Geogr. Rav. iv. 16.) 

TRAGUS. [Caphyak.] 

TRAIA CAPITA (^Itin. Ant. p. 399), more 
correctly Tria Capita (Geog. Rav. v, 3), since 
it lay near the three mouths of the Iberus, a town 
of the Cosetani, in Hispania Tarraconensis, between 
Dertosa and Tarraco. Variously identilied with 
Tivisa and Toi're del Aliga. [T. H. D.] 

TRAJA'NI MUNIMENTUM, a fort or castle 
built by Trajan on the southern bank of the liver 
Moenus, not far from its junction with tlie Rhenus. 
(Amm. Mjirc. xvii. 1.) The site is uncertain, nor is it 
known what the Munimentum really was. [L. S.] 
TRAJA'NI PORTUS. [Ostia.] 
TRAJANO'POLIS (TpaiavdiroXis), a town in 
Mysia, in the district occupied by the tribe of the 
Thraemenothyritae, on the frontiers of Phrygia. 
(Ptol. v. 2. §§ 14, 15.) The Cilician city of Se- 
linus also for a time bore the name of Trajaiiopolis. 
[SKI.INUS.] [L. S.] 

TRAJANO'POLIS (Tpataydiro\is), an important 
town in the S. of Thrace, which was probably founded 
by or in honour of the emperor Trajan, about the 
time when Plotinopolis was founded, to perpetuate 
the name of his wife Plotina. Its exact site appears 
to be somewhat doubtful. Some authorities describe 
it as situated on the right bank of the Hebrus, near 
the pass in the range of Mount Rhodope, thi ough 
which that river flows, and about 40 miles from its 
mouth. Now this is the site of the modem Ori~ 
khova, with which accordingly it is by some identi¬ 
fied. It would be diflRcult, however, to reconcile this 
with the various dbtances given in the Itineraries: 
e. g. Trajanopolis is stated to be 9000 paces from 
^ Tempyra, and 29,000 from Cypsela; whereas the 
site above mentioned is nearly equidistant from those 
assigned to Tempyra and Cypsela, being, however, 
more distant from the former. But this is only one 
example out of many showing how extremely imper¬ 
fect is our knowledge of the geography of Thrace, 
both ancient and modem. In the map of the Society 
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for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge Trajanopolis 
is placed on the Egnatiau Way at a considerable dis¬ 
tance W. of the Hebrus, and at a point which fulfils 
tolerably well the conditions of distance from the 
two places above mentioned. 

Trajanopolis became the capital of the province of 
Khodope, and continued to be a place of importance 
until the fourth century. It is remarkable, how¬ 
ever, that it is not mentioned by Ammianus in his 
general description of Thrace (xxvii. 4); according 
to him, the chief cities of Khodope were Maximiaiio- 
polis, Maroneia, and Aenus. (Ptol. iii. 11. § 13 ; 
Ilierocl. p. 631 : Procop. de Aed. iv. 11 ; Const. 
Porph. Caerim. ii. 54; Cantacuz. i. 38, iii. 67, 
et alibi; It. Ant. pp. 175, 322, 332, 333; It. 
Ilier. p. 602 ; Geog. Rav. iv. 6 ; cf. Mannert, vii. 
p. 224.) [J. R.] 

TRAJECTUM, in North Gallia, is not mentioned 
in any Roman writing before the Itin. of Antoninus. 
It was on the Roman road which ran along the 
Rhine from Lugdunum Ratavorum, and the site is 
Utrecht in the kingdom of the Netherlands, at the 
bifurcation of the old Rhine and the Vecht. The mo¬ 
dern name contains the Roman name abbreviated, 
and the part U seems to be a corruption of the word 
Oude (Vetus); but D’Anville observes that the name 
is written Utrecht as early as 870. [G. L.] 

TRAJECTUS in Gallia, placed by the Antonine, 
Itin. on a road which runs from Aginnum (^Ageii) 
through Excisum and Trajectus to Vesunna {Peru 
gneux). Trajectus is xxi. from Excisum {Pille 
Neuve), and xviii. from Vesunna, and it marks the 
passage of the Duranius {Dordogne) between these 
two positions at a place called Pontons on the Dor¬ 
dogne, opposite to which on the other bank of the 
river is La Linde, mentioned in the Table under the 
name of Diolindum. [Diolindum.] [G. L.] 

'I’RAIS. [Tuaens.] 

TRALLES or TRALLIS (TpdAXety, TpdAAis: 
Eth. TpoAAitti'dy), a large and flourishing city of 
Caria, on the southern slope of mount jMessogis, a 
little to the liorth of the Scainander, a small tribu¬ 
tary of which, the Eudon, flowed close by the city, 
while another passed right through it. Its acropolis 
was situated on a lofty eminence in the north of the 
city. Tralles was said to have been founded by Ar- 
gives in conjunction with a body of Thracians, whence 
its name Tralles was believed to be derived (Strab. 
xiv. pp. 648, 649; Hesych, s. v.\ Diod. Sic. xvii. 65; 
Plut. Ages. 16), for it is said to have previously been 
called Anthea, Evanthea, Erymna, Charax, Seleucia, 
and Antiochia (Steph. B. s. vv. TpdWis, Xdpo|; 
Etgni. M. p. 389; Plin. v. 29). Others, however, 
state that it was a Pelasgian colony, and originally 
boro the name of Larissa (Agath. ii. 17; Schol. aJ 
Horn. II. X. 429). It was situated in a most fertile 
district, at a point where highroads met from the 
south, east, and west; so that it must have been a 
place of considerable commerce. (Cic. ad Alt. v. 
14, oef Fam. iii. 5, ad Quint. Frat. i. 1; Strab. xiv. 
p. 663.) The inhabitants of Tralles wera celebrated 
for their great wealth, and were generally appointed 
asiarchs, that is, presidents of the games celebrated 
in the district. But the country in which Tmlles 
was situated was much subject to earthquakes; 
in the reign of Augustus many of its public build¬ 
ings were greatly damaged by a violent shock; and 
tlie emperor gave the inhabitants a handsome sum 
of money to repair the losses they had sustained. 
(Strab. xii. p. 579.) Out of gratitude, the Trallians 
jietitioned to be permitted to erect a temple in honour 
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' of Tiberius, but without effect. (Tac. Ann. iv. 55.) 
According to Pliny (xxxv. 49), king Attains had a 
palace at Tralles. A statue of Caesar was set up in 
the temple of Victoria at Tralles ; and during the 
presence of Caesar in Asia a miracle is said to have 
happened in the temple, respecting which see Caes. 
Bell. Civ. iii. 105; Plut. Caes. 47; and Val. Max. 
i. 6. The city is very often mentioned by ancient 
writers (Xen. Anab. i. 4. § 8, Hist. Gr. iii. 2. § 19; 
Polyb. xxii. 27; Liv. xxxvii. 45, xxxviii. 39; Diod. 
xiv. 36, xix. 75; Juven. iii. 70; Ptol. v. 2. § 19; 
Hierocl. p. 659). During the middle ages the city 
fell into decay, but was repaired by Andronicus Pa- 
laeologus (G. Pachymer, p. 320). Extensive ruins 
of the place still exist above the modem Ghiuzel 
Hissar, in a position perfectly agreeing with the de¬ 
scription of Strabo. (See Arundell, Seven Churches, 
pp. 58, 65, 293; Leake, Asia Minor, pp. 243, 246; 
Fellows, A «a Minor, p. 276, Lycia, p. 16; Hamil¬ 
ton, iiesearcAea, i. p. 533.) As to the coins of Tralles, 
which are very numerous, see Sestini, p.89. [L. S.] 
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TRALLES or TRALLIS (TpeUArjr), a town in 
Phrygia, on the west of Apamea, and 15 miles ^st 
of Ilierapolis, not far from the banks of the Maealil^ 
(Hierocl. p. 667; Cone. Const, ii. p. 243; Cone. Ni- 
caen. ii. p. 51; Tab. Pent.). The ruins seen by 
Arundell {Seven Churches, p. 231) near the village 
of Kuslar are probably those of Tralles. [L. S.] 
TRA'LLIA (TpoAAfo ; Eth. TpoAAds, TpoAAeor, 
Steph. B.s. V.), a district of Illyria, whose inhabitants, 
the Train, are mentioned several times by Livy 
(xxvii. 32, xxxi. 35, xxxiii. 4). 

TRALLICON, a town of Caria, mentioned only 
by Pliny (v. 29), situated on the river Harpasus; but 
in his time it had already ceased to exist. [L. S.] 
TRAMPYA. [Tymphaea.] 
TRANSCELLENSIS MONS, a mountain in 
Mauretania, between Caesarea and the river China- 
laph. (Amrn. Marc. xxix. 5. § 20.) [T. H. D.] 
TRANSDUCTA {TpoptrbodKra, Ptol. ii. 4. § 
6), and in a fuller form, Julia Transduota or 
Traducta, a town of the Bastuli, in Hispania 
Baetica, to the E. of Mellaria. It is doubtless the 
same place which Strabo (ii. p. 140) calls TouAfa 
'ld(a, and sets down between Belon and Gades, 
whither the Romans transplanted the inhabitants of 
Zelis, in Mauretania Tingitana. According to 
Ukert (ii. pt i. p. 345) it is also the Tiogentera of 
Mela (ii. 6), who informs us that be was bom there; 
though it is not easy to see how it could have had 
so many names. But the ground for the conjecture 
is that Tingentera, according to Mela, was inhabited 
by Phoenicians, who had been transported thither, 
which in some respects resembles Strabo’s account of 
Julia loza. It is sought at the modem Tarffoy or in 
its neighbourhood. For coins see Flores, Med. ii. p. 
596; Eckhel, Doctr. Nim. i. 1. 30; Mionnet, i. 
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p. 26, and Suppt. i. pp. 19, 45; Sestini, p. 90; 
Florez, Esp. Sagr. x. p. 50; J/m. de VAcad. des 
Inscr. XX.X. p. 103.) [T. H. D.] 

TRANSMARISCA (TpopipiffKay Ptol. iii. 10. 
§ 11; TpapapicTKas and Tpaap-dpiKa, Procop.de Aed. 
iv. 7. p. 292; Stamarisca, Geogr. Rav. iv. 7), a 
strong fortress of Lower Moesia, opposite to the 
spot where the Mariscus flows into the Danube. 
It was the head-quarters of two cohorts of the Legio 
xr. Claudia, and also of some light-armed troops. 
(Itin. Ant. p. 223; N^ot. Imp.; Tab. Pent). Now 
Turtukai^ Tuturkai, or Toterkan. [T. H. D.] 
TRANSMONTA'Nl (Tpavapovrapoi, Ptol. iii. 5. 
§ 21), the name of a tribe in European Sarmatia 
dwelling between the sources of the Borysthenes 
and the Peucinian mountains. [T. H. D.l 

TRAPEZO'POLIS (TpawefdwoXts or Tpawetov- 
troKis : Eth. Trapczopolitae), a town situated, accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy (ii. 2. § 18), in Caria,but according 
to Socrates (Hist. Eccles. vii. 36) and Hiorocles (p. 
665), in Phrygia. The former is the more correct 
statement, for the town stood on the southern slope 
of Mount Cadmus, to the south-east of Antiochia, 
and, according to the Notitia Imperii, afterwards 
belonged to the province of Pacatiana. It is possible 
that the ruins which Arundell (^Discoveries^ ii. p. 
147) found at Kesiljah-bouluk may be tho.se of 
Tj-appzopolis. [L. S.] 

TRA'PEZtJS (Tpaifi^ovs i Eth.Tpaire^oijVTios: 
now Tarabosnn or Trehizond), an important city on 
the coast of Pontus, on the slope of a hill, 60 stadia 
to the east of Herrnonassa, in the territory of the 
ISTacrones (Anon. Peripl. P. E. p. 13), was a colony 
founded by the Sinopians, who formed many esta¬ 
blishments on this coast. (Xenoph. Annh. iv. 8. §22; 
Arrian, Peripl. P. E. pp. 1,3, 6; Scylax, p. 33.) It 
derived its name probably from its form, being situ¬ 
ated on an elevated platform, as it were a table above 
the sea; though the town of Trapezus in Arcadia 
pretended to be the mother-city of 'Irapezus in Pon¬ 
tus (Pans. viii. 27. § 4). Trapezus was already a 
flourishing town when Xenophon arrived there on 
his memorable retreat; and he and his men were 
most hospitably treated by the Trapezuntians. (Xen. 
Anah. v. 5. § 10.) At that time the Colchians 
were still in possession of the territory, but it after¬ 
wards was occupied by the Macrones. The real great¬ 
ness of Trapezus, however, seems to have commenced 
under the dominion of the Romans. Pliny (vi. 4) 
calls it a free city, a distinction which it had pro¬ 
bably obtained from Pompey during his war against 
Mithridates. In the reign of Hadrian, when Arrian 
visited it, it was the most important city on the south 
coast of the Euxine, and Trajan had before made it 
the capital of Pontus Cappadocicus, and provided it 
with a larger and better harbour. (Arrian, Peripl. 
P.E.p.n; comp. Tac. Ann. xiii. 39, Hist. iii. 47; 
Pomp. Mela, i. 19; Strab. vii. pp. 309, 320, xi. 
p. 499, xii. p. 548; Steph. B. s. v.) Henceforth it 
was a strongly fortified commercial town; and al¬ 
though in the reign of Gallienus it was sacked and 
burnt by the Goths (Zosim. i. 33; Eustath. ad 
JHon. Per. 687), it continued to be in such excel- ^ 
lent condition, that in the reign of Justinian it re- | 
qnired but few repairs. (Procop. de Aed. iii. 7.) 
From the Notitia Imperii (c. 27) we learn that 
Trapezus was the station of the first Pontian legion 
and its staff. Some centuries later a branch of the 
imperial house of the Comneni declared themselves 
independent of the Greek Empire, and made Tra¬ 
pezus the seat of their principality. This small 
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principality maintained its independence even for 
some time after the fall of Constantinople ; but 
being too weak to resist the overwhelming power of 
the Turks, it was obliged, in a. d. 1460, to submit 
to Mohammed II., and has ever since that time been 
a Turkish town. (Chalcond. ix. p.263, foil.; Due. 
45; comp. Gibbon, DeclinCy c. xlviii. foil.) The 
port of Trapezus, called Daphnus, was formed by 
the acropolis, which was built on a rock running 
out into the sea. (Anon. Peripl. P. E. p. 13.) The 
city of Trebizond is still one of the most flourishing 
commercial cities of Asia Minor, but it contains no 
ancient remains of any interest, as most of them 
belong to the period of the Lower Empire. (Tourne- 
fort. Voyage au Levant, iii., lettre 17, p. 79, foil.; 
Fontanier, Voyages dans VOrient, p. 17—23; 
Hamilton’s Researches, i. p. 240.) The coins of 
Trapezus all belong to the imperial period, and ex¬ 
tend from the reign of Trajan to that of Philip. 
(Eckhel, i. 2. p. 358; Sestini, p. 60.) [L. S.] 

TRA'PEZU'S (TpaT«(bus, -ouptos : Eth. Tpatre- 
(ovPTtos), a town of Arcadia, in the district Parrhasia, 
a little to the left of the river Alpheius, is said to have 
derived its name from its founder Trapezeus, the son 
of Lycaon, or from trapeza (rpdire^a), *• a table,” 
because Zeus hero overturned the table on which 
Lycaon offered him human food. (Pans. viii. 3. §§ 
2,3; Apollod. iii. 8. § 1.) It was the royal residence 
of Hippothous, who transferred the seat of govern¬ 
ment from Tegea to Trapezus. On the foundation 
of Megalopolis, in b. c. 371, the inhabitants of Tra¬ 
pezus refused to remove to the new city; and having 
thus ineurred the anger of the other Arcadians, they 
quitted Peloponnesus, and took refuge in Trapezus 
on the Pontus Euxeinus, where they were received 
as a kindred people. The statues of some of their 
gods were removed to Megalopolis, where they were 
seen by Pausanias. Trapezus stood above the mo¬ 
dern Mnvrid. (Pans. viii. 5. § 4, 27. §§ 4—6, 
viii. 29. § 1, 31. § 5; Herod, vi. 127 ; Steph. B. s. v.; 
Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 292; Ross, Reisen im 
Pehponnes, vol. i. p. 90.) 

TRAPEZUS MONS. [TAURiCACirKRSONESus.] 

TRA'RIUM (Tpdpiop), a town of Myvsia, men¬ 
tioned by Strabo in conjunction with Perperena (xiii. 
p. 607.) Tzetzes (ad Lycophr. 1141, 11.59) men¬ 
tions a mountain named Traron(Tpdpa>v)in the Troad. 

TRASIMENUS LACUS* (^ Toaaovpivpa or 
Tpaavfxipa Xipvp, Strab.; r) Taperipipri Xlfiprj, Pol.; 
Logo di Perugia'), one of the most extensive and 
important of the lakes of Etruria, situated between 
Cortona and Perusia. It is the largest of all the 
lakes of Etruria, being above 10 miles in length by 
8 in breadth: and differs from all the other con¬ 
siderable lakes of that country in not being'of 
volcanic origin. It is merely formed in a depressed 
basin, surrounded on all sides by hills of moderate 
elevation, and having no natural outlet. The hills 
on the N. side of the lake, which extend from 
Crotona to Perusia, are considerably more elevated 
than those that form the other sides of the basin, 
but even these scarcely rise to the dignity of moun¬ 
tains. The lake itself is of small depth, nowhere 
exceeding 30 feet, and its banks are almost every¬ 
where low, flat, and covered with reeds. No con- 


* This is the form universally found in the best 
MSS. of Latin writers; there is no good ancient 
authority for the orthography of Thrasimenus or 
Thrabymemus, 80 generally adopted by modern 
writers. 
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siderable town was situated on its shores : Perusia, 
from which it derives its modern name of the Logo 
di Perugia^ stands on a lofty hill about 10 miles to 
the E. of it; Clusium is situated about 9 milas to 
the SW. and Cortona between 6 and 7 to the NW. 
The highroad from Arretium to Perusia followed 
the northern shore of the lake for a considerable 
distance. 

The lake Trasimenus derives its chief celebrity 
from the great victory obtained upon its shores by 
Hannibal over the Roman consul, C. Flaminius, 

M. c. 217, one of the greatest defeats sustained by 
the Roman arms during the whole course of their 
history. The circumstances of this battle are more 
clearly related and more readily understood with 
reference to the actual localities than those of any 
of the other great battles of Hannibal. The Car¬ 
thaginian general, after crossing the Apennines, 
and effecting his toilsome march through the 
marshes of Etruria, had encamped in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Faesulae (Pol. iii. 80, 82). Flaminius 
was at this time posted with his army at Arretium, 
and Hannibal, whose object was to draw him into 
a general battle, moved along the upper valley of 
the Anius, and passing within a short distance of 
the consul’s camp, advanced along the road towards 
Romo (i. e. by Perusia), laying waste the country 
as he advanced. Flaminius on this hastily broke 
up his camp, and followed the Carthaginian army. 
Hannibal had already passed the city of Cortona on 
his left, and was advancing along the N. shore of 
the lake, which lay on his right hand, when, learn¬ 
ing that Flaminius was following him, he deter¬ 
mined to halt and await his attack, taking advan¬ 
tage of the strong position which offered itself to 
him. (Pol. iii. 82;' Liv. xxii. 4.) The hills which 
extend from Cortona to the lake, called by Livy the 

montes Cortonenses,” and now known as the Monte 
Gmlandro, descend completely to the bank of the 
lake, or at least to the marshes that border it, at a 
point near the NW. angle of tho lake, now marked 
hy a village and a round tower called Borghetto. 
This spur of the hills completely separates the basin 
of the lake from the plains below Cortona, and it is 
not until after surmounting it that the traveller by 
the modern road comes in sight of the lake, as well 
as of the small plain or valley, shut in between its I 

N. shore and the Gmlandro, which was the actual 
scene of tlio catastrophe. “ Arrived at tho highest 
p)int of the road, the traveller has a partial view of 
the fatal plain, which opens fully upon him as he de¬ 
scends the Gualandro. He soon ffnds himself in a 
vale, enclosed to the left, and in front, and behind 
liiin hy the Gmlandro hilhs, bending round in a 
segment larger than a semicircle, and running down 
at each end to the lake, which obliques to the right 
and forms the chord of this mountain arc. Tlie 
position cannot be guessed at from the plains nf j 
Cortona, nor appears to be so completely enclosed, 
unless to one who is fairly within the hills. It 
then indeed appears a place made as it were on 
purpose for a snare, ‘locus insidiis iiatus.’ (Liv. 
xxii. 4.) Borghetto is then found to stand in a 
narrow marshy pass close to the hill and to the lake, 
whilst there is no other outlet at the opposite turn 
of the mountains than through the little town of 
Paasignano, which is pushed into the water by tlie 
foot of a high rocky acclivity. There is a woody 
eminence branching down from the mountains into 
the upper end of the plain nearer to the site of 
Pasaigmno, and on this stands a village called 
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Torre ” (more properly 7'uoro). (Hobhouse, Notea 
and Illustrations to Childe Harold^ canto iv. st. 
63.) 

From this description of the localities by an eye¬ 
witness, which agrees almost exactly with that given 
by Livy (xxii. 4), the details of the battle are ren¬ 
dered perfectly clear. Hannibal occupied the hill 
last-mentioned with the main body of his troops, his 
heavy-armed African and Spanish infantry, while he 
sent round his light-armed troops to occupy the 
slopes of Monte Gualandro on his right, so as to 
threaten the left ffank of the advancing Roman 
army, while he posted his cavalry and the Gaulish 
troops on the hills on the left between Borghetto and 
the present road. Flaminius advanced the next 
morning almost before daylight, while a thick fog 
rising from the lake still further concealed the posi¬ 
tion of the enemy. He therefore advanced through 
the pass, in ignorance of the bodies of troops that 
hung upon both his flanks, and, seeing only the 
array in front on the hill of Tuoro, began to draw 
up his forces for battle in the plain in front of them. 
But before he was able to commence the engage¬ 
ment, he found himself suddenly attacked on all 
sides at once: the surprise was complete, and the 
battle quickly became a mere promiscuous massacre. 
Flaminius himself fell early in the day, and num¬ 
bers of tho Roman troops were driven into the lake, 
and cither perished in its waters or were put to tho 
sword by the enemy’s cavalry. A body of about 
6000 men having forced their way through the 
enemy, occupied a hill on which there stood an 
Etruscan village, but finding themselves wholly 
isolated, surrendered the nex,t day to Maharhal. 
Sixteen thousand Roman troops perished in this 
j disastrous battle: tho site of tho chief slaughter is 
[ still marked by a little rivulet which traverses tho 
plain, and is known at the present day by tlie name of 
the Sanguineto.* ( Hobhouse,/.c.) The details of the 
battle are given by Polybius (iii. 83, 84) and Livy 
(xxii. 4—6). It is remarkable that in this instance 
the localities are much more clearly and accurately 
described by Livy than by Polybins: the account 
given by the latter author is not incompatible with 
the existing local details, but would not be easily 
understood, unless we were able to correct it by the 
certainty that the battle took place on this par¬ 
ticular spot. Tho narratives of Appian and Zonaras 
add nothing to our knowledge of the battle. (Ap¬ 
pian, Annib. 9, 10; Zonar. viii. 25.) Numerous 
allusions to and notices of the memorable slaughter 
at the lake of Trasimenc are found in the later 
Roman writers, but they h.ave preserved no ad¬ 
ditional circumstances of interest. The well-known 
story related by Livy, as well as by Pliny and later 
writers^ that the fury of the combatants rendered 
them unconscious of the shock of an earthquake, 
which occurred during the battle, is easily under¬ 
stood without any prodigy, such shocks being fre¬ 
quently very local and irregular phenomena. (Plin. 
ii. 84. 8. 86, XV. 18. s. 20; Cic. de N. D. ii. 3, 


* The name of Ossaja, a village on the road 
from Cortona to the lake, has been thought 
to be also connected with the slaughter of the 
battle, but this is very improbable. Ossaja is 
several miles distant from the lake, and on the other 
side of the hills. (Hobhouse, I, c.) It is probable 
moreover that the modern name is only a corruption 
of Orsaja or Orsaria, (Niebuhr, Leettsresy vol. u. 

p. 102.) 
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dt Div. ii. 8 ; Eutrop. iii. 9; Flor. ii. 6. § 13; Oros. 
iv. 15; Val. Max. i. 6. § 6 ; Sil. Ital. i. 49, v. 1, 
&c. ; Ovid, Fast, vi. 770 ; Strab. v. p. 226.) 

The lake is now commonly known as the Lago 
di Perugia, though frequently called on maps and 
in guide-books the Lago Trasimeno. [E. H. B.] 

TRAUSI (Tpavaoi, Herod, v. 3, 4 ; Thrausi, 
Liv. xxxviii. 41), a Thracian people, who appear, in 
kter times at least, to have occupied the SE. off¬ 
shoots of Mount Rhodope, to the W. of the Hcbrus, 
and about Tempyra. Herodotus tells us that the 
Trausi entertained peculiar notions respecting human 
lite, which were manifested in appropriate customs. 
When a child was born, his kinsfolk, sitting around 
him, bewailed his lot in having to encounter the 
miseries of mortal existence ; whereiis when any one 
died, they buried him with mirth and rejoicing, de¬ 
claring him to have been freed from great evils, and 
to be now in perfect bliss.* 

As to the Thrausi spoken of by Livy, see Tem- 

PYUA. 

Suidas and Ilesychius (s. v.) mentiem a Scythian 
tribe called the Trausi, who, according to Steph. B. 
(s. V.), were the same people as the Agathyrsi. The 
last-named author speaks of a Celtic race also, bear¬ 
ing this appellation. On thi.s slight foundation the 
strange theory has been built that the Thracian 
Trausi were the original stock of the Celts ; and 
by way of supporting tliis notion, its propoumlers ar¬ 
bitrarily read Tpautrot instead of Tlpavaoi in Strabo, 
iv. p. 187, where Strabo expressly says that he was 
unable to state what was the original abode of the 
Prausi: had he been writing about the Thracian 
Trausi we may safely assume that no such ignorance 
would have been acknowledged. (Cf. Ckert, ii. 2. 
§ 230.) [J. Ii.] 

TRAVUS (Tpavos, Herod, vii. 109), a small river 
in the S. of Thrace, which falls into the Ai'/iurf 
Bia-roiyls, a shallow aestuary penetrating far into the 
lan<l, NEof Abdera. The Travus is the principal 
outlet for the drainage of that pai’t of southern 
Thrace which is included between the Nestus and 
the Hebrus. [J. R-] 

TREBA or TRE'BIA. 1. (Eih. Trebias, atis; 
Trevi). a municipal town of Unibria, situated at the 
western foot of the Apennines, between Fulginium and 
the sources of the Clitumnus, about 4 mile.s from the 
latter. It is mentioned by Pliny among the muni¬ 
cipal cities of Umbria, and its name is found in an 
inscription among the “xvPopuli Umbriae:” in 
both these authorities the name of the people is 
written Trebiales. The Jerusalem Itinerary, which 
places it on the Via Flaminia, 4 miles from Sacraria 
(at the sources of the Clitumnus) and 5 from Ful¬ 
ginium, writes the name Trevis, thus approximating 
closely to the modern name of Trevi, The modern 
town is still a considerable place standing on a hill 
which rises abruptly from the valley of the Clitum- 
nus. (Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; Itm. Hier. p. 613; Orell. 
Jnscr. 98). 

2. (Tfdiga, Ptol.: Eth. Trebanus: Trevi), a city 
of Latium, in the upper valley of the Anio, about 
5 miles from the sources of that river and 10 above 
Subiaco. It is mentioned both by Pliny and Pto¬ 
lemy, as well as by Frontinus, who calls it Treba 
Augusta (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Ptol. iii. 1. § 62; Fron- 

* Mela has followed Herodotus very closely in the 
following passage (ii. 2) : “ Lugentur apud quosdam 
puerperia, natique deflentur: funera contra festa sunt, 
et veluti sacra, canta lusaque celebrantur.’’ 
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tin. de Aquaed, 93); and in an inscription, which 
proves it to have been a town of municipal rank 
under the Roman Empire. (Orell. Jnscr. 4101.) 
But its name is not mentioned in history, and it 
was apparently never a place of importance, for 
which its secluded position is alone sufficient to ac¬ 
count. The ancient name and site are retained by 
the modem village of Trevi, a poor place, surrotmded 
on all sides by lofty mountain.^. [E. H. B.] 

TRE'BIA (d TpeSlttS: Trehbia), a considerable 
river of Gallia Cispadana, falling into the P.adu8 
about 2 miles W. of Placentia. From its proximity 
to the latter city Pliny designates it as “ Trebias 
Placentinus.” (Plin. iii. 16. «. 20; Strab. v. p. 217.) 
It has its sources in the Ligurian Apennines near 
Jl/ontebruno, and has a course of above 50 miles 
from thence to the Po. Throughout the greater 
part of this course it flows through a mountain 
valley, pa.ssing under the walls of Bobhio (celebrated 
in the middle ages for its convent, from which some 
of- the most valuable MSS. of ancient authors have 
been derived), and does not emerge from the hills 
which form the nnderfalls of the Apennines till 
within about 12 miles of its mouth. For the re¬ 
mainder of its course it flows through the fertile plain 
of the Padns, and crosses the Via Aemilia about 3 
mile.s W. of Placentia. It appears probable that the 
Trebia was fixed by Augustus as the western limit 
of the Eighth Region, and continued from that period 
to be regarded as the limit of Gallia Cispadana to¬ 
wards Liguria. This is not distinctly stated, but 
may probably be inferred from the circumstance that 
Placentia was situated in the Eighth Region, vshile 
Iria (Voghera), the next town to tlio W., was 
certainly in Liguria. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 7, 15. s. 20.) 
Like most of the rivers which flow from tlte 
Apennines, the Trebia varies very much according to 
the season; in summer it is but a scanty stream, 
winding through a broad bed of stones, but in winter 
and after heavy rains it becomes a formidable torrent. 

The chief celebrity of the Trebia is derived from the 
battle which w'as fought on its banks in b. C. 218 
between Hannibal and the Roman consul Senipronius, 
and which was the first of the decisive victories ob¬ 
tained by tlie Carthaginian general. Unfortunately 
the movements which preceded and led to this 
battle, and the exact site on which it occurred, are 
very difficult to determine. Scipio after his defeat 
on the Ticinus had recrossed the Padus and with¬ 
drawn to Placentia, where the pre.senco of a Roman 
colony afibrded him a secure stronghold. Hannibal 
on the other hand effected his passage of the Padus 
higher up, above its junction with the Ticinu.s, and 
then advanced along the right bank of the nver, till 
be approached Placentia, and established bis camp 
within 5 miles of that of Scipio. (Pol. iii. 66.) 
The defection of the Buian Gauls having soon after 
given the alarm to Scipio, be broke up his camp and 
withdrew “to the bills that bordered the river 
Trebia.” (/6. 67.) In this movement, it is clear, 
from what we are told immediately afterwards that, 
he crossed the river Trebia (/A 68); his former 
camp therefore, though in the neighbourhood of 
Placentia, must have been on tlie W. side of the 
Trebia. In this new position, which was one of 
considerable natural strength {Ib. 67), Scipio awaited 
the arrival of Sempronius with his army, who wag 
advancing from Ariminum, and succeeded in effecting 
a junction with his colleague, without opposition 
from Hannibal (75. 68.) The attention of the 
Carthaginian general bad been apparently drawn off 
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to the W.; where the town of Clastidium was be- 
trajed into his hands. Meanwhile Sempronius, who 
was newly arrived, after a short interval of repose, 
was eager for a general engagement, and his confi¬ 
dence was increased by a partial success in a combat 
of cavalry, in the plain between the Trebia and the 
Padus (Jh. 69.) Hannibal, who on his side was 
equally desirous of a battle, took advantage of this 
disposition of Sempronius, and succeeded in drawing 
liiin out of his camp, where he could not venture to 
attack him, into the plain below, which was favour¬ 
able to the operations of the Carthaginian cavalry 
and elephants. For this purpose he sent forward a 
body of Numidian horse, who crossed the Trebia 
and approached the Roman camp, but, as soon as a 
body of Roman cavalry and light-armed troops were 
sent out against them, retreated skirmishing until 
they had recrossed the river. Sempronius followed 
with his whole army, and crossed the Trebia, not 
without diflRculty, for the river was swollen with late 
rains, and was only just fordable for the infantry. 
His troops suffered severely from cold and wet, and 
wlien the two armies met in order of battle, early 
began to feel themselves inferior to the enemy : but 
the victory was decided by a body of 1000 foot and 
1000 horse, under the command of Mago, the brother 
of flannibal, which had been placed by that general 
in ambuscade, in the hollow bed of a stream which 
crossed the field of battle, and by a sudden onset on 
the rear of the Roman army, threw it into complete 
confusion. A body of about 10,000 Roman infantry 
succeeded in forcing tlieir way through the centre of 
the enemy’s line, but finding themselves isolated, and 
their retreat to their camp quite cut off, they directed 
their march at once towards Placentia, and succeeded 
in reaching that city in safety. The other troops 
were thrown back in confusion upon the Trebia, and 
suffered very heavy loss in passing that river ; but 
those who succeeded in crossing it, fell back upon the 
body already mentioned and made good their retreat 
with them to Placentia. Thither also Scipio on the 
following day repaired with that piirt of the Roman 
forces which liad not been engaged in the battle. 
(Pol. iii. 70—74.) 

From the view above given of the battle and the 
operations that preceded it, which coincides with that 
of General Vaudoncourt {Campagnes (TAnnibal en 
/talie, vol. i. pp. 93—130), it seems certain that the 
battle itself was fought on the le/i bank of the 
Trebia, in the plain, but a short distance from the 
foot of the hills ; while the Roman camp was on the 
hills, and on the right bank of the Trebia. It is 
certain that this view affords much the most intelli¬ 
gible explanation of the operations of the armies, and 
there is nothing in the narrative of Polybius (which 
has been exclusively followed in the above account) 
inconsistent with it, though it must be admitted 
that some diflSculties remain unexplained. Livy’s 
naiTative on the contrary is confused, and though 
based for the most part on that of Polybius, seems 
to bo mixed up with that of other writers. (Liv. 
xxi. 52—56.) From his account of the retreat of 
the Roman army and of Scipio to Placentia after the 
battle, it seems certain that be considered the Roman 
camp to bo situated on the left bank of the river, so 
that Scipio must necessarily cross it in order to arrive 
at Placentia, and therefore he must have conceived 
the battle as fought on the right bank; and this 
view has been adopted by many modem writers, in¬ 
cluding Niebnhr and Arnold; but the difficulties in 
its way greatly exceed those which arise on the con- 
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trai 7 hypothesis. Niebuhr indeed summarily disposes 
of some of these, by maintaining, in opposition to the 
distinct statements of Polybius, that Hannibal had 
crossed the Padus below Placentia, and that Sompro- 
nius joined Scipio from Genua and not from Ariminum. 
Such arbitary assumptions as these are worthless in 
discussing a question, the decision of which must 
rest mainly, if not entirely, on the authority of 
Polybius. (Niebuhr’s Lectures on Roman History 
vol. ii. pp. 94—96 ; Arnold, Hist, of Rome^ vol. iii. 
pp. 94—101.) Cramer adopts the views of General 
Vaudoncourt. (^Anct. Italy^ vol. i. p. 82.) 

The battle on the Trebia is alluded to by Lucan, 
and described by Silius Italicus : it is noticed 
also by all the epitomisers of Roman history; but 
none of these writers add anything to our knowledge 
of the details. (Lucan, ii. 46 ; Sil. Ital. iv. 
484—666 ; Corn. Nep. Uann. 4 ; Eutrop. iii. 9 ; 
Oros. iv. 14 ; Flor. ii. 6. § 12.) [E. H. B.] 

TREBULA (Tpi)€ov\a: Eth. Trebulanus: Tre- 
glUi)^ a city of Campania, situated in the district N. 
of the VulturnUvS, in the mountain tract which ex¬ 
tends fro?n near Cajazzo (Calatia) to the Via La¬ 
tina. Pliny terms the citizens “ Trebulani cogno- 
inine Balinienses,” probably to distinguish them 
from those of the two cities of the same naino 
among the Sabines (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9); but the Cam¬ 
panian town seems to have been the most consider¬ 
able of the three, and is termed simply Trebula by 
Ptolemy, {is well as by Livy. The first mention of the 
name occurs in ji. c. 303, when wo are told that the 
Trebulani received the Roman franchise at the same 
time with the Arpinates. (Liv. x. 1.) Tliere seems 
no doubt that the Campanian city is here meant: 
and this is quite certain in regard to the next notice 
in Livy, where he tolls us that the three cities of 
Compulteria, Trebula, and Saticula, which had re¬ 
volted to Hannibal, were recovered by Fabius in 
B. c. 215. (Id. x.xiii. 39.) The “ Trebulanus ager ” 
is mentioned also by Cicero among the fertile dis¬ 
tricts of Campania, which Rullus proposed to dis¬ 
tribute among the poorer Roman citizens (Cic. de 
Leg.Agr, ii. 25); and wo learn from Pliny that it 
w/is noted for its wines, which had rapidly risen in 
estimation in his day. (Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8.) The 
Liber Coloniarum also mentions Trebula among the 
municipal towns of Campania. It appears to have 
received a fresh body of settlers under Augustus, 
but without attaining the rank of a colony. {Lib. 
Col. p. 238; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Ptol. iii. 1. § 68.) 
The site of Trebula, which was erroneously fixed by 
Cluverius and some local writers to the S. of the 
Vulturnus, appears to be correctly identified by local 
antiquarians with a place called Treglia or Tregghia, 
at the foot of the Pizzo S. Salvatore^ about 6 miles 
N. of the Vulturnus and 8 NE. of Capyn. There 
are said to be considerable ancient remains upon the 
spot, which together with tlie resemblance of name 
would seem clearly to establish the position of the 
ancient city. (Romanelli, vol. iii. pp. 575, 576; 
Trutta, AntichiiM AUifane. Diss. xxiii; Abeken, 
Mittel’ItaUen^ p. 99.) [E. H. B.] 

TREBULA (Tpii6ov\a: Eth. Trebulanus), was 
the name of two cities or towns of the SaWnes, appa¬ 
rently at no great distance from one another, wliich 
were called for the sake of distinction Trebula Mu- 
tusca and Trebula Suff'ena.s. 

1. Tkkbula Mutusca, called by Virgil simply 
Mutuscak, while the full name is preserved to us 
by Pliny, the only author who mentions both places 
(“ Trebulani qui cognominautur Mutuscaei, et qui 
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Suffenates,” Plin. vi. 12. b. 17). Its site is clearly 
fixed at Monte Leone, sometimes called Monte 
Leone della Sabina, a village about 2 miles on the 
right of the Via Claris, between Oateria Nuova 
and Poggio S. Loreneo» Here there are considerable 
ruins, including those of a theatre, of thermae or 
baths, and portions of the ancient pavement. Seve¬ 
ral inscriptions have also been found here, some of 
which have the name of the people, “ Plcbs Trebu- 
lana,” “ Trebulani Mutuscani,” and “ Trebulani 
Mut.,” so that no doubt can remain of their attribu¬ 
tion. (Chaupy, Matson dHorace, vol. iii. pp. 93— 
96; Orell. /rwer. 923, 3442, 3963.) As this seems 
to have been much the most considerable place of 
the two, it is probably that meant by Strabo, who 
mentions Trebula without any distinctive adjunct 
but in conjunction with Eretum (Strah. v. p. 228). 
The Liber Coloniarum also mentions a “ Tribulo, 
muuicipium” (p. 258) which is probably the same 
place. Martial also alludes to Trebula as situated 
among cold and damp mountain valleys (v. 72), but 
it is not certain which of the two places he here refers 
to, Virgil speaks of Mutusca as abounding in olives 
(“ oliviferacque Mutuscae,” Aen. vii. 711), which is 
still the case with the neighbourhood of Mtmte 
Le(me, and a village near it bears in consequence 
the name of Oliveto. 

2. Thebui.a Suffenas, the name of which is 
known only from Piny, is of very uncertain site. 
Chaupy would place it at llocca Sinihaldi, in the 
valley of the Turnno, but this is mere conjecture, 
(luattani on the other band fixes it on a hill near 
Stroncone, between Rkii and Tcrni, where there are 
said to bo distinct traces of an ancient town. (Chaupy, 
Guattani Mon. della Sabina, vol. i. p. 190.) 
It is probable that the Tribula (Tpl€o\d) of Diony¬ 
sius, mentioned by him among the towns assigned 
by Varro to the Aborigines (Dionys. i. 14) may be 
tho same with the Trebula Suffenas of Pliny. In 
this case wo know that it could not be far from 
Keate. [E. H. B.] 

TKEIA {Eth. Treiensis: Ru. near Treja), a mu¬ 
nicipal town ol Picemim, situated on the left bank of 
the river Potentia, about 9 miles below Septempeda 
(S. Severino) and 5 above Ricina. Pliny is tho 
only geographer that mentions it; but it is probable 
that the Tpatava of Ptolemy is only a corruption of 
its name. (Plin. iii. 13. s. 18; Ptol. iii. 1. § 52.) The 
Trcienscs are enumerated by Pliny among tho mu¬ 
nicipal communities of Picenum, and the municipal 
rank of the town is further attested by several in¬ 
scriptions. (Orell. fnscr. 516, 3899.) It seems in¬ 
deed to have been a considerable place. The Iti¬ 
nerary of Antoninus places it on the branch of the 
Via Flarainia which led direct to Ancona; it wtis 
9 miles from Septempeda and 18 from Auximum. 
(/tin. Ant. p. 312.) Cluverius says that he could 
find no trace either of the place or llie name; but 
the ruins were pointed out by Holstenius as still 
existing on tho left bank of the Potenza, at the 
foot of the hill occupied by the village of Montecchio. 
The latter place has since adopted the ancient name 
of Treja, and having been augmented by the popu¬ 
lation of several neighbouring villages, is now be¬ 
come a considerable town. (Cluver. Ital. p. 738; 
Holsten. Not. ad Cluv. p. 136.) [E. 11. B.j 

TREMERUS INS. [Diomedkab Insulae.] I 

TRE'MITHUS (Tpspneovs, Steph. B. s. v.; Tpe- 
fXTiOovs, Ptol. V. 14. § 6 ; Tplfivdos, Constant, de 
Them. i. 15, p. 39, ed. Bonn ; Tpftudoi/vrwF, Hierocl. 
p. 707 : EtA. Toeui0o6<rtoe, TotutdoiroKlrns), a 
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I town in the interior of Cyprus, was the seat of a 
[ bishopric and a place of some importance in the By¬ 
zantine times. According to the Peutinger Table it 
I was 18 miles from Salamis, 24 from Citium, and 24 
from Tamassus. Stephanus B. calls it a village of 
Cyprus, and derives its name from the turj^entine 
trees (repeSivOoi) which grew in its neighbourliood. 
(Engel, Kypros, vol. i. p. 148.) 

TRE'MULA, a town in Mauretania Tingitana. 
(/tin. Ant. p. 24.) Variously identified with Ezud- 
schen and Soe el Camj)a. [T. H. D.] 

TREPONTIUM or TRIPUNTIUM, a place on 
the Appian Way near the entrance of the Pontine 
Marshes, 4 miles nearer Rome than Forum Appii. 
It is not mentioned as a station in the Itineraries, 
but we learn from an inscription of the time of 
Trfijan tliat it was from thence tlie part of the 
road which w'as restored by that emperor began. 
This important work, as w^o are informed by another 
inscription, was continued for nineteen miles, a 
circumstance that explains the origin of the name 
of Decennovium, which occurs at a later period in 
connection with tho Pontine Marshes. Procopius 
calls the Decennovium a river; but it is evident 
that it was in reality an artificial cut or canal, .such 
as mu.st always have accompanied the highroad 
through these marshes, and as we know alnsady 
exi.sted in tho days of Horace from Forum Appii. 
The importance of this work will account for the 
circumstance that we find the Pontine Marshes 
themselves called by Cnssiodorus “Decennovii Pa- 
ludes.” (Cjissiod. Var. ii. 32, 33; Procop. J3. 0. i. 
11.) The site of Trepontium is clearly marked .at 
the distance of 39 miles from Rome, by the name of 
TotTe di Treponti, together with the remains oi the 
3 ancient bridges, from which it derives its name 
(Chaupy, Maison dllorace, vol. iii. pp. 387—392; 
D’Anville, Analyse de Vltalie, pp. 184—187.) 

The inscriptions above cited are given by Sir 
R. Hoare, Class. Tour, vol. i. pp. 97, 98; and by 
the Abod Chaupy (1. c.). The name of Tpair6v- 
Tiov, found in Strabo (v. p, 237) among the cities 
on the left of the Aiipian Way, can hardly bo other 
than a corruption of Trepontium, but it is wholly 
out of place in that passage, and is supposed by 
Kramer to be an interpolation. [E. H. B.] 

'I'RERES (Tpr}pes), a people repeatedly mentioned 
by Strabo, generally as a tribe of, or at least, as 
closely connected with, tho Cimmerii, but in a few 
passages as Thracians. They are not named by 
Homer or Herodotus. Strabo was evidently unde¬ 
cided whether to regard them as a distinct race, or 
as identical with the Cimmerii, in whose company 
they several times made destructive inroads into 
Asia Minor. “The Cimmerii, whom they name 
Treres also, or some tribe of them, often overran 
the southern shores of the Euxine and the adjoining 
countries, sometimes throwing themselves upon the 
Paphlagonians, at other times upon the Phrygians, 
at the time when they say Midas died from drinking 
bull’s blood. And Lygdamis led his army as far 
as Lydia and Ionia, and took Sardes, but perished 
in Cilicia. And the Cimmerii and Treres often 
made such expeditions. But they say that the 
Treres and Cobus [their leaderj were at last 
driven out [of Asia] by Madys, the king of tho 
Scythians.” * (Strab. i. p. 61). “ Callisthenes states 

* The reading in the text is (nth MclUuos toO 
rSiv Kiufieplay Baa’i\4ws ; but as just before we 
find Md^vos rod ^kv9ucov, we can have no hesita- 
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that Sardes was taken several times; first by the 
Cimmerians; then by the Treres and Lycians, as 
Callinus also shows; lastly in the time of Cyrus and 
Croesus.” (Id. xiii. p. 627). “ In olden times, it 
befel the Magnetos [the people of Magnesia on the 
Maeander] to be utterly destroyed by the Treres, 
a Cimmerian tribe.” (Id. xiv. p. 647; see also xi. 
511, xii. p. 573; Cimmerii, Vol. I. p. 623, seq.; 
Uller, Hist Lit. Anc. Greece^ pp. 108, 109; and 
cf. Herod, i. 6, 15, 16, 103.) 

Various attempts have been made to fix the dates 
of these events ; but the means of doing so appear 
to be wanting, and hence scholars have arrived at 
very different conclusions on the subject. Strabo 
infers from some expressions of Callinus that the 
destruction of Sardes preceded that of Magnesia, 
which latter occurred, he considers, after the time 
of that poet, and during the age of Archilochus, 
who alludes to it. i 

Thucydides (ii. 96) states that the kingdom of 
Sitalces was bounded on the side next to the Triballi 
by the Treres and Tilataei, who dwelt on the northern 
slope of Mount Scombrus (Scomius), and extended 
towards the W. as far a4S the river Oscius (Oescus). 
Whether this relative clause applies to the Treres 
as well us to the Tilataei is doubtful ; but the col> 
locution" of the words seems to confine it to the 
latter. 

Strabo (i. p. 59) speaks of the Treres as dwelling 
with the Thracians ; and says that the Treres, who ! 
were Thracians, possessed a part of the Troad after 
the time of Priam (xiii. p. 586). 

Pliny does not mention the Treres as a Thracian 
people ; but in the description of Macedonia (iv. 10. 
H. 17), says that they, with the Diirdani and Pieres, 
dwelt on its borders ; it is nut clear, however, which 
borders are meant. (Cf. Theopom. Frng, 313, 
whore they are called Tpapes; and Sleph. 11. p. 664, 
where also a district of Thrace inhabited by them is 
named Tffijpos,) 

It is possible that the.se Thracian Treres were the 
descendants of a body of,the Cimmerian Treres, left 
N. of the Haemus when the main body advanced to 
Asia Minor ; for there can be little doubt that Nie^ 
bulir’s view respecting the course of their inroads is 
correct. “ The general opinion, which is presupposed 
in Herodotus also, is that the Cimmerians invaded 
Asia Minor from the £., along the coasts of the 
Euxine. But it would seem that, on the contrary, 
they came through Thrace, for they make their first 
appearance in Ionia and Lydia. The former road is 
almost entirely impassable for a nomadic people, as 
the Caucasus extends to the very shores of the 
Euxine.” (Lect. Anc. Hut. i. p. 32, note.) 

In confirmation of the conjecture above made, we 
may refer to the parallel case mentioned by Caesar 
{B. G. ii. 29), that the Aduatuci, a Belgian tribe, 
were the descendants of the 6000 men whom the 
Cimbri and Teuton!, on their march towards Italy, 
left behind them W. of the Rhine, to guard that part 
of their property which they were unable to take with 
them any farther. [J. R.] 

TRERUS (Tpfipoj, Strab.: 5acco), a river of La- 
tium, and one of the principal tributaries of the Liris 
(^Gartgliano)^ into which it discharges its waters 
close to the ruins of Fabrateria. (Strab. v. p. 237.) 
Its name is mentioned only by Strabo, but there is 
no doubt of its identification: it is still called the 
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Tolero in the lower part of its course, near its junc¬ 
tion with the GariglianOj but more commonly known 
as the Sacco. It has its sources in the elevated 
plain which separates the mountains about Prae- 
neste from theVolscian group; and the broad valley 
through which it flows for above 40 miles before it 
joins the Garigliano must always have formed a 
remarkable feature in this part of Italy. Through¬ 
out its extent it separates the main or central 
ranges of the Apennines from the outlying mass of 
the Monti Lepini or Volscian mountains, and hence 
it must, from an early period, have constituted one 
of the natural lines of communication between the 
plains of Latiuni proper (the modern Campngna di 
Roma) and those of Campania. After the whole 
district had fallen under the power of Rome it was 
the line followed by the great highroad called the 
Via Latina. [Via Latina.] [E. 11. B.] 
TRES ARBORES, the Three Trees, was a Mu- 
tatio or relay for horses mentioned in the Jerusalem 
Itin. between Vasatae and Elusa (^JCause). The 
bite is unknown. [G. L.] 

TRES TABERNAE, was the name of a station 
on the Via Appia, between Aricia and Forum Appii, 
which is noticed not only in the Itineraries (Jtin. 
Ant. p. 107; Tab. Pent), but by Cicero and in 
the Acts of the Apostles. From the former we 
learn that a brancli road from Antium joined the 
Appian Way at this point (Cic. ad Att. ii. 12) ; 
while in the latter it is mentioned as the place 
where many of the disciples met St. Paul on his 
journey to Rome. (^Ict^, xxviii. 15.) It was 
probably therefore a village or place of some impor¬ 
tance from the traffic on the Appian Way. Its 
position would appear to be clearly determined by 
tlio Antonino Itinerary, which gives 17 miles from 
Aricia to Tres Tabernae, and 10 from thence to 
Forum Appii: and it is a strong confirmation of 
the accuracy of these data that the distance thus 
obtained from Forum Appii to Rome corresponds 
exactly with the true distance of that place, as 
marked by ruins and ancient milestones. It is 
therefore wholly unneces.sary to change the distances 
in the Itinerary, as proposed by D’Anville and 
Chaupy, and w'e may safely fix Trps Tabernae at 
a spot about 3 miles from the modern Cuterna^ on 
the road to Tcirracina^ and very near the com¬ 
mencement of the Pontine Marshes. The Abbd 
Chaupy himself points out the existence of ancient 
remains on this spot, which he supposes to be those 
of the station Ad Sponsas mentioned only in the 
Jerusalem Itineraiy. It is far more likely that 
they are those of Tres Tabernae; if indeed the two 
stations bo not identical, which is very probable. 
This situation would also certainly accord better 
than that proposed by Chaupy with the mention of 
Tres Tabernae in Cicero, who there joined the 
Appian Way on his road from Antium to his 
Formian villa, not to Rome. (Cic. ad Att. ii. 12, 
13, 14; Chaupy, Mauon dHorace, vol. iii. p. 383; 
D’Anville, Analyse de VltolUf p. 195; Westphal, 
Rom. Kampagne, p. 69.) [E. H. B.] 

TRES TABERNAE, in Gaul. [Tabernae.] 
TRET A (TpfjTa, Strab. xiv. p. 683), in Cyprus, 
called Tplroi in the Stadiasmtu Maris Magni (p. 
285, ed. Hoffmann), where it is placed 50 stadia 
from Palaepaphus or Old Paphus, was apparently a 
promontory in the SW. of the island, and probably 
the same as the one caRed ^poOpioy by Ptolemy (v. 

TRE^'UM (Tp^roy &Kpoy, Ptol. iv. 3. § 3), a 
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promontory of Numidia at the W. point of the Sinus 
Oleachites. (Strab. xvii. p. 829, 832.) It probably 
derived its name from the numerous caves in the clilfa, 
which are still the lurking places of the piratical tribes 
of this coast. Now Sebba Rus. [T. H. D.] 
TRETUM PROM. (Tpijrtfy, Sladiasm. §327)f the 
NW. promontory of Crete now called Grabusa, the 
CoRYcus of Ptolemy. [E. B. J.] 

TRETUS. [Argos, p. 201, b.] 

TREVA (Tpujoba), a town of the Saxones in 
north-western Germany (Ptol. ii. 11. § 27), which 
must have been situated somewhere on the Trave, 
but as no further details are known, it is impossible 
to fix its site with any dof^ree of certainty. [L. S.] 
TREVENTUM or TEREVENTUM (EtL Tre- 
vontinas, Plin.; but inscriptions have Terventinas 
and Tcreventinas; Trivento)^ a town of Samnium, 
in the country of the Pentri, situated on the right 
bunk of the Trinius {Trignd)^ not far from the 
frontiers of the Frentani. Its name is not noticed 
in history, but Pliny mentions it among the muni¬ 
cipal towns of Samnium in his time: and we learn 
from the Liber Coloniarum that it received a Roman 
colony, apparently under the Triumvirate (Plin. iii. 
14. s. 17; Lib. Colon, p. 238). It is there spoken 
of as having been thrice besieged (“ ager eju.s ... post 
tertmin obsidionemadsignatusest”), probably during 
the Social War and the civil wars that followed; 
but wc have no other account of these sieges; and 
the name is not elsewhere mentioned. But from 
existing remains, as well as inscriptions, it appears 
to have been a place of considerable importance, as 
well as of municipal rank. The modern Trivento^ 
which is still the see of a bishop and the ciipital of 
the surrounding district, stands on a hill above the 
river Trigno^ but the ruins of ancient buildings and 
fragments of masonry are scattered to a considerable 
extent through the valley below it. (Romanelli, 
vol. ii. p. 473.) The inscriptions which have been 
discovered there are given by Mommsen {Inscr. 
R. N. pp. 269, 270). [E. H. B.] 

TREVERI or TREVIRI (TpriovXpoi, TpiSrjpoi, 
Ptol.). There is authority for both forms of the 
name. The position of the Treviri is determined 
by several passages of Caesar. The Trev3*-i bordered 
on the Rhine {B. G.iii. 11, iv. 10), and south of them 
along the Rhine were the Triboci or Tribocci. The * 
Arduenna Silva extended through the middle of the 
territory of the Treviri from the Rhino to the com¬ 
mencement of the territory of the Reini (B. G. v. 3). 
The Treviri were separated from the Germans by the 
Rhine {B. G.yii. 63, viii. 25); theUbii were their 
neighbours on the opposite side of the Rhino (B. G. 
vi. 29,35). In Caesar’s time the Treviri differed little 
from the Germans in their way of living and their sa¬ 
vage temper. Tacitus remarks {de Mor. Germ. c. 
28) that the Treviri and Nervii affected a Germanic 
origin, and it is probable that the Treviri were 
mixed with Germans, but Caesar supposed them to 
be a Gallic people. Mela (iii. 2) calls them the most 
renowned of the Belgae. When Hieronymus speaks 
of the resemblance between the language of the 
Galatae of Asia and of the Treviri, he means to say 
that the Treviri are Galli [Galatia, Vol. I. p. 931]. 
Strabo (iv. p. 194) speaks 6f the Nervii as being 
German. He says: “The Nervii are neighbours of 
the Treviri, and they (the Nervii) are also a German 
peoplewhich remark about the Nervii being also 
German does not refer to the Treviri, but to the Tri- 
booi, whom he had just spoken of as a German nation 
which had settled on the Gallic side of the Rhine. 
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It seems impossible to determine whether Caesar 
includes the Treviri among the Belgae or the Celtae. 
Some geographers include them in the Gallia of 
Caesar in the limited sense, that is, in the country of 
the Celtae, which lay between the Garonne and the 
Seine^ and between the Ocean and the Rhine. If this 
determination is correct, the Mediomatrici also of 
course belong to Caesar’s Gallia in the limited sense. 
[Mediomatrici.] 

The Treviri are often mentioned by Caesar, for 
they had a strong body of cavalry and infantry, and 
often gave him trouble. From one passage {B. G. 
vi. 32) it appears that the Segni and Condrusi, 
German settlers in Gallia, were between the Treviri 
and the Eburones ; and the Condrusi and Eburones 
were dependents ( f the Treviri (B. G. iv. 6). Caesar 
constructed his bridges over the Rhine in the territoiy 
of the Treviri (B. G. vi. 9); and Strabo speaks of a 
bridge over the Rhine in the territory of the Treviri. 
It appears then that the Treviri occupied a large 
tract of country between the Mosa {Maas') and the 
Rhino, which country w'as intersected by the lower 
course of the Mosella {Mosel), for Augusta Trevi- 
rorum {Trier), on the Mosella, was the chief town 
of the Treviri in the Roman imperial period and 
probably a town of the Treviri in Caesar’s iinm. It 
is not possible to fix the exact limits of the Treviri 
on the Rhine, either to the north or the south. 
When tlie Gennans wore settled on the west side of 
the Rhine by Agrip{>a and after his time, the 
Treviri lost part of tlieir territory; and some modern 
writers maintain that they lost all their country on 
the Rhine, a conclusion derived from a passage <if 
Pliny (iv. c. 17), but a conclusion by no means 
certain. Another passage of Pliny, cited by Sueto¬ 
nius {Calig. c. 8), says that Caligula was born 
“in Treveris, vico Aiubiatino, supra Confluentes,” 
and this passage places the Treviri on the Rhine. 
Ptolemy in his geography gives the Treviri no 
place on the Rhine: he assigns the land on the 
west bank of the river to the Germania In¬ 
ferior and Germania Superior. The bishopric of 
Trier used to extend from the Maas to the Rhine, 
and along the Rhine from the Ahr below Andemach 
as far south as Bingen. The limits of tlio old 
country of the Treviri and of the diocese may have 
been the same, for wo find many examjdes of this 
coincidence in the geography of Gallia. The rugged 
valley of the A hr would be a natural boundary of 
the Treviri on the north. 

Tacitus gives the Treviri the name of Socii {Ann. 
i. 63); and in his time, and probably before, they 
had what the Romans called a Curia or senate. 
The name of the Treviri often apjiears in the history 
of the war with Civilis (Tacit. Uist. iv.). The Treviri 
under the Empire were in that part of Gallia which 
was named Belgica, and their city Augusta Trevi- 
rorum was the chief place, and under the later 
emperors frequently an imperial residence. [Au¬ 
gusta Trevirorum.] [G. L.] 

TREVIDON, a place in Gallia, mentioned by Si- 
doniusApollinaris {Propempt.), the position of which 
is partly determine by the fact of the poet fixing 
Trevidon in the mountainous region of Central 
France, and partly by the existence of a place named 
Tr^e on the boundary of the old province of 
Rouergue, and on a little river named Trevesel. 
The mountain in which the Trevesel rises {Les~ 
perou) is the 

“ Vicinnm nimis heu I jugnm Rutenis ” 
of Sidqnius. [Ruteni.] [Q. L.} 
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TREVIRI. [Trrveri.] 
TRIACONTASCHOENUS (TpiaKotndffxotvos, 
Pto], iv. 7. § 32), a district so named by Ptolemy 
after the analogy of the Dodccaschoenua of Egypt, 
and forming the most northern part of Aothiopia on 
the W. side of the Nile, between the cataracts of 
that river and the Aethiopian mountains. [T.H.D.J 

TRIADITZA (TpidSirta; Nicet. Chon. iii. p. 214; 
Apost. Geog. Huds. iv. p. 43), a town in Upper 
JMoesia, at the confluence of the sources of the 
Oescus, and the capital of the district called in late 
times Dacia Interior. It was situated in a fertile 
plain, and its site is identified with that of some 
extensive mins S. of Sophm. [J. R.] 

TRIBALLl (Tpi€a\\ol)y a Thracian people which 
appears to have been in early times a very widely 
diffused and powerful race, about the Danube; but 
which, being pressed upon from the N. and W. by 
various nations, became gradually more and more 
confined, and at length entirely disappeared from 
history. Herodotus speaks of the Triballic plain, 
through which flowed the river Angrus, which fell 
into the Brongus, a tributary of the Ister (iv. 49). 
This is probably the plain of Kossovo in the modem 
Servia. 

Thucydides states (ii. 96) that on the side of the 
Triballi, who were independent at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, the territories of Sitalccs 
were bounded by the '1 reres and Tilataei, whose W. 
limit was the river Oscius (Oescus), which must 
therefore, at that time, have been the E. frontier of 
the Triballi. (Cf. Plin. iii. 29, iv. 17; Strab. vii. 
pp. 317, 318.) Strabo (vii. p. 305) informs us that 
tne Triballi were much exposed to the inroads of 
migrating hordes driven out of their own countries 
by more powerful neighbours, some expelled by the 
Scythians, Bastarnae, and Sauromatae, from tho N. 
side of the Danube, who either settled in the island.s 
of that river, or crossed over into Thrace; others 
from the W., set in motion by the Illyrians. 

The earliest event recorded of them is the defeat 
which they gave to Sitalccs, king of the Odiysae, 
who made an expedition agairrst t^m, b. c. 424, in 
which he lost hw life (Time. iv. 101). In B.c. 376 
the Triballi crossed the Haemus, and with 30 000 
men advanced as far S. as tho territory of Abdera, 
which they ravaged without opposition. On their 
return, however, lojided with booty, the people of 
Ab<lera took advantage of their careless and dis¬ 
orderly march, to attack them, killing upwards of 
2000 men. The Triballi thereupon marched back 
to take revenge for this loss ; and the Abderites, 
liaving been joined by some of the neighbouring 
Thracians, gave them battle; in the midst of which 
they were deserted by their treacherous allies and, 
being surrounded, were slain almost to a man. The 
Triballi then prepared to lay siege to Abdera which 
would now have been quite unable to resist them for 
more than a very short time; but at this critical 
moment, Chabrias appeared before the town with tho 
Athenian fleet, which had recently defeated the 
Lacedaemonian fleet at Naxos. Chabrias compelled 
the Triballi to retire from AMera, and garrisoned 
the city when he departed. (Diod. xv. 36). In b.c. 
339, Philip II., after raising the siege of Byzantium, 
marched to the Danube, where ho defeated the Getae, 
and took much booty. On his return through the 
country of tho Triballi, the latter posted themselves 
in a defile, and refu.sed to allow the Macedonian army 
to pass, unless Philip gave to them a part of the 
plunder. A fierce little ensued, in which Philip 
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w'as severely wounded, and would have been slain, 
but for his son Alexander, who threw himself before 
his father, and thus saved his life. The Triballi 
were at length defeated, and probably professed sub¬ 
mission to Philip, so long, at least, os he was in their 
country. 

On Alexander’s accession to the throne, he thought 
it necessary to make his power felt by the barba¬ 
rians on the frontiers of his kingdom, before he 
quitted Europe for his great enterprise against the 
Persian empire. Accordingly, in the spring of 
H. c. 335, he marched from Amphipolis in a north¬ 
easterly direction, at tho head of a large force. In 
ten days he reached the pass by which he intended 
to cross the Haemus, where a body of Thracians had 
assembled to oppose his progress. They were de¬ 
feated, and Alexander advanc^ against the Triballi, 
whoso prince, Syrmus, having had timely information 
of Alexander’s movements, had already withdrawn, 
with the old men, women, and children into an island 
of the Danube, called Pence, where many other Thra¬ 
cians also had sought refuge. Tho main force of 
tho Triballi posted themselves in woody ground on 
the banks of the river Lyginns, about 3 days’ 
march from the Danube. Having ventured out into 
the open plain, however, they were completely defeated 
by the Macedonians, with a loss of 3000 men. 
(Arrian, Anab. i. 2.) 

Alexander then marched to the Danube, opposite 
to Peuce; but he was unable to make himself mas¬ 
ter of that island, because he had few boats, and the 
enemy were strongly posted at tho top of the steep 
sides of tho island. Alexander therefore abandoned 
the attempt to take, it, and crossed the Danube to 
make war on the Getae. It would appear, houever, 
that he had made sufficient impression on the Triballi 
to induce them to apply to him for peace, which lie 
granted before his return to Macedonia. It was 
probably some time after these events that tho Tri 
balli were attacked by the Autarktae, a powerful 
I Illyrian tribe, who seem to have completely subdued 
them, great numbers being killed, and the survivors 
driven farther towards tho e.ast. (Strab. vii. pp. 317, 
318.) Hence, in b. c. 295, the Gauls, with only 
15,000 foot and 3000 horse, defeated the combined 
forces of the Triballi and Getiie (Just, xxv, 1.) 
When tho Romans began to extend their dominion 
in the direction of the D.anube, the Triballi were .a 
small and weak people, dwelling about the confluence 
of the Oescus with the Danube, near the town 
Oescus (cf. Ptol. iii. 10. § 10, viii. 11. § 6), 

Pliny (vii. 2) states that, accoi-ding to Isigonus, 
there were people among the Triballi who fa.scinated 
by their look, and destroyed those whom they gazed 
upon too long, especially with angry eyes ; adults 
were more liable to be injured by them than children. 
This is probably the same superstition as the mo¬ 
dem one respecting the “ evil eye,” which is pecu¬ 
liarly prevalent among the Slavonian races. (Arrian, 
Anab. i. 1. § 4, 2. § 4, seqq., 3. § 3, seq., 4. § 6, 
V. 26. § 6, vii. 9. § 2 ; Steph. B. 8. v .; Mannert, 
vii. § 2.5, seqq.] [J. R.J 

TRIBOCI or TRIBOCCI, a German people in 
Gallia. Schneider (Caesar, B.G. i. 51) has the form 
“ Triboces” in the accusative plural. Pliny has 
Tribochi, and Strabo Tribocchi (Tpi€6Kx<n)* In 
tho passage of Caesar (B. G. iv. 10) it is Said that 
all the MSS. have “ Tribucoram” (Schneider, BOte). 

The Triboci were in the army of the German king 
Ariovistus in the great battle in which Caesar 
defeated him; and though Caesar does not say that 
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they were Germans, his narrative shows that he 
considered them to be Germans. In another passage 
(B. G.iv. 10) Caesar places the Triboci on the 
Rhine between the Medioinatrici and the Treviri, 
and he means to place them on the left or Gallic side 
of the Rhine. Strabo (iv. p. 193), after mentioning 
the Sequani and Mediomatrici as extending to the 
Rhine, says, “ Among them a German people has 
settled, the Tribocchi, who have passed over from 
their native land.” Pliny also (iv. 17) and Tacitus 
(German, c.28) say that the Tribocci are Germans. 
The true conclusion from Caesar is that he sup¬ 
posed the Tribocci to be settled in Gallia before 
B. o. 58. 

Ptolemy (ii, 9. § 17) places the Tribocci in Upper 
Germania, but he incorrectly places the Vangiones 
between tlie Neinetes and the Tribocci, for the Ne- 
metes bordered on the Tribo<*ci. However he places 
the Tribocci next to the Rauraci, and he names 
Breucomagus (Brocomagus) and Eleebus (Helcebus) 
us the two towns ot the Tribocci. D’Anville supposes 
that the territory of the Tribocci corresponded to the 
diocese of Strassbvrg. Saletio (Seitz or Setz), wo may 
suppose, belonged to tho Neinetes, as in modern 
times it belonged to the diocese of Speier; and it is 
near the northern limits of the diocese of Stra&shurg. 
On the south towards tho Rauraci, a place named 
Markelsheim^ on tho southern limit of the diocese of 
Strasshurg and bordering on that of Basle^ indicates 
a boundary by a Teutonic name (mark), as Fines 
does in those parts of Gallia where the Roman tongue 
prevailed. The name of the Tribocci does not apjjear 
in the Notit. Provinc., though the names of the 
Nemetes and Vangiones are tlicre; but instead of the 
Tribocci we have Civitas Argentoratum (Strass- 
hurg), the chief place of the Tribocci. Ptrdeiny 
makes Argentoratum a city of tlie Vangiones. [G.L.] 
TRPBOLA (Tpi€6\a, App. llisp. 62, 63), a 
town of Lusitania, in the mountainous regions S. of 
tlie Tagus, probably the modem Trevoe7is. [T.H.D.J 
TRIBULIUM. [Triluiuum]. 

TKIBUNCl, a place in Gallia, which we may 
assume to have been near Concordia, for Ammianus 
(xvi. 12), after speaking of the battle near Strass¬ 
hurg, in which Chnodomarius, king of the Alemanni, 
was defeated by Julian, says that the king hurried to 
his camp, which wiis near Concordia and Tribunci. 
But neither the site of Concordia nor of Tribunci is 
certain. [Concordia.] [G. L.] 

TRICARA'NUM. [Piilius, p. 602, a.] 
TRICASSES, a people of Gallia Lugdunensis. 
(Plin. iv. 18.) In Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 13) the name 
is Tricasii ( TpiKdaioi ), and their city is Augustobona 
( Avyov < TT 6 € ova ). They border on the Parisii. Tho 
name appears in the form Tricassiui in Ammianus 
(xvi. 1) and in an inscription. In the Notit. Provinc. 
the name Civitas Tricassiuin occurs; and the name 
of the people has been transferred to the town, which 
is now Troyes on the Seine, the chief town of the , 
French department of Aube . Caesar does not men- j 
tion the Tricasses, and his silence has led to the 
conjecture that in his time they were comprised 
within the powerful state of the Senones. [G. L.] 
TRICASTPNI ( TpiKoartvoi ), a Gallic people 
between the Rhone and the Alps. Livy (v. 34) 
describing the march of Bellovesus and his Galli 
into Italy, says they came to the Tricastini; “ The 
Alps next W’ere opposed to them;” from which it is 
inferred that the Tricastini were near the Alps. 
But nothing exact can be inferred from the narrative, 
Dor from the rest of this confused chapter. In the 
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description of Hannibal’s march (Liv. xxi. 84) it is 
said that Hannibal, after settling the disputes of tlie 
Allobroges, being now on his road to the Alps, did 
not make his march straight foiward, but turned to 
the left into the territory of the Tricastini; and from 
the country of the Tricastini he went through the 
uttermost part of the territory of tho Vocontii into 
the country of the Tricorii, and finally reached the 
Druentia (Durance.) It would be out of place to 
examine this question fully, for it would require 
some pages to discuss the passages in Livy. He 
means, however, to place the Tricastini somewhere 
between the Allobyoges and part of the border of the 
Vocontian territory. The capital of the Vocontii is 
Dea Vocontiorum, or Die in tho department of 
Drome ; and the conclusion is that the Tricastini 
were somewhere between the Isara (Ish'e) and the 
Druna (Di'ome). This agrees with the position of 
Augusta Tricastinonun [Augusta Tuicastino- 
rum] as determined by the Itins. 

Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 13) places the Tricastini east 
of the Segallauni, whoso capital is Valentia, and he 
names as the capital of the Tricastini a town 
Noeomagus, which appears to be a different place 
from Augusta Tricastinorum. D’Anville places the 
Tricastini along the cast bank of the Rhone, north 
of Arausio ( Orange), a position which he fixes by 
his determination of Augusta Tricastinorum; and ho 
adds, ** that tho naino of the Tricastini has been 
preserved pure in that of Tricastin." But the 
Tricastini of Livy and Ptolemy are certainly not 
where D’Anville places them. [G. L.] 

TRICCA (TpluKTi: Eth. IpiKKoios ; Trikkald), 
an ancient city of Thessaly in the district Histiaeotis, 
stood upon the left bank of tho Peneius, and near a 
small stream named Lethaeus. (Str^b. ix. p. 438, 
xiv. p. 647.) This city is said to have derived its 
name from Tricca, a daughter of Peneius. (Steph. 
B. s . V .) It is mentioned in Homer as subject to 
Podaleirius and Machaon, the two sons of Asclepius 
or Aesculapius, who led the Triccaeans to the Trojan 
War (Iloin. II. ii. 729, iv. 202); and it possessed a 
temple of Asclepius, which was regarded us tho most 
ancient and illustrious of all the temples of this god. 
(Strab. ix. p. 437.) This temple was visited by the 
sick, whose cures were recorded there, as in the 
temples of Asclepius at Epidaurus and Ctjs. (Strab. 
>iii. p. 374.) There were probably physicians at¬ 
tached to the temple; and Leake gives an inscription 
in four elegiac versos, to the memory of a ‘‘ god-like 
physician named Ciinber, by his wife Andromache,” 
which he found upon a marble in a bridge over the 
ancient Lethaeus. (NorOiern Greece, vol. iv. p. 
285.^ In the edict published by Polysperchon and 
the other generals of Alexander, after the death of 
the latter, allowing tho exiles from the different 
Greek cities to return to their homes, those of Tricca 
and of the neighbouring town of Pbarcadon were 
excepted for some reason, which is not recorded. 
(Diod. xviii. 56.) Tricca was the first town in 
Thessaly at which Philip V. arrived after his defeat 
on the Aous. (Liv. xxxii. 13.) Tricca is also 
mentioned by Liv. xxxvi. 13 ; Plin. iv. 8. s. 15 ; 
Ptol. iii. 13. § 44; Them. Orat. xxvii. p. 333. 

Procopius, who calls the town Tricattffs (Tpiadr- 
rovs ), says that it was restored by Justinian (de 
Aedif. iv. 3); but it is still called Tricca by Hierocles 
(p. 642) in the sixth century, and the form in Jus¬ 
tinian may be a corruption. In the twelfth century 
it already bears its modern name (TplaKoAa, Anna 
Comn. V. p. 137, ed. Paris.; Eustath. ad II. ii. p. 
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330.) Triickala is now one of tlie largest towns in 
this part of Greece. The castle occupies % hill pro¬ 
jecting from the last falls of the mountain of 
Kkagiid; but the only traces of the ancient city 
which Leake could discover were some small remains 
of Hellenic masonry, forming part of the wall of the 
dastle, and some squared blocks of stone of the same 
ages dispersed in different parts of the town. (Leake, 
Northern Greece^ vol. i. p. 425, seq., vol. iv. p. 287.) 

TRICCIA'NA, a place in Tannonia, in the valley 
Called Cariniana (/<. Ant. p. 267). It is probably 
the same as the Gurtiana noticed in the Pent. Table, 
as the difference in the statements about the dis¬ 
tances amounts only to 2 miles. [L. S.] 

TRICESIMAE, in Gallia, one of the places men¬ 
tioned by Ammianus Marcellinus (xviii. 2) in the 
list of those places along the Rhcnisll frontier 
which Julian repaired. Ammianus mentions Tri- 
cesimae between Quadriburgium and Novesium. 
[QuAimiBUROiUM.] [G. L.] 

TRICESIMUM, AD, in Gallia. D’Anville ob¬ 
serves that the ancient Itins. contain many positions 
with similar names, which names of places are de¬ 
rived from the distances whicli they indicate from the 
principal towns ; for the distances witliin the de¬ 
pendent territory were measured from the principal 
towns. This Tricesimum is measured from Narbo 
(^Narhonne\ as the Jerusalem Itin. shows, on the 
road to Toulouse^ through Carcassonne. Trehes 
on the canal of Languedoc may represent the name; 
and Tricesimum may bo near that place. [G. L.l 
TRICHO'NIS LAOUS. [Aetolia, p. 64, a.] 
TRICHO'NIUM (Tptx<*>viov: Eth. Tptxwv<€t;j),a 
town of Aetolia, from which the lake Trichonis de¬ 
rived its name. [Respecting the lake,see Vol. I. p. 64, 
a.] Its position is uncertain. Leake places it S. of 
the lake at a place called Gavahiy and Kiepert, in 
his map E. of the lake. But since Strabo mentions 
it along with Stratus as situated iu a fertile plain, it 
ought probably to be placed N. of the lake (Strah. x. p. 
450; Pol. V, 7; Sieph, B, s. r.). It was evidently a 
place of importance, and several natives of this town 
are mentioned in history. (Pol. iv. 3, v. 13, xvii. 10; 
Paus. ii. 37. § 3; Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. L 
p, 155.) 

TRICOLO'NI. [Megalopolis, p. 309.] 
TRICC/MIA (TpiK«/ifo), a place in the eastern 
part of Phrygia, on the road from Dorylaeum to 
Apamea Cibotus (Ptol. v. 2. § 22; Tab. Peut.)y is 
placed by the Table at a distance of 28 miles from 
Midaeum and 21 from Pessinus. [L. S,J 

TRlCORll (TpiKSpioi), a people between the 
Rhone and the Alps. Hannibal in his march from 
the Rhone to the Alps passed into the country of 
the Tricorii, as Livy says [Tuicastini]. Strabo (iv. 
pp. 186, 203) says in one passage that above the 
Cavaras are “ the Vocontii and Tricorii and Iconii 
and Meduli,” from which we learn that he considered 
the Tricorii as neighbours of the Vocontii; and in 
another passage he says, after the Vocontii are the 
Iconii and Tricorii, and next to them the Meduli, 
who occupy the highest summits of the Alps.” 
Some geographers conclude that the Tricorii must be 
on the DraCy a branch of the fserey in the southern 
part of the diocese of Grenoble^ But if the Tricorii 
were in the valley of the LraCy wo do not therefore 
admit that Hannibal’s march to the Alps was 
through that valley. [G. L.] 

TRICORNE'NSII. [Tuicornium.] 
TRICO'RNIUM (ypiKdppiov, Ptol. iii. 9. § 3), or 
Tricornia Gastra (/^in. Hieros, p. 564), a town 
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in the temtory of the Tricomensil, a people of 
Upper iMoesia, on the borders of Illyria.. Variously 
identified with Ritopk and Tricomi or Kolum- 
baez. [T. H. D.] 

TRICORYTHUS [Marathon.] 

TRICRANA (TplKpava)y an island off the coast of 
Hermionis in Argolis (Paus. ii. 34. § 8), perhaps 
the same as the Tiparenus of Pliny. [Tiparenus.] 
TRICRE'NA. [Pheneus, p. 595, a.] 
TRIDENTPNI (Tpibeprtvot^y an Alpine tribe 
occupying tlie southern part of Rhaetia, in the 
north of Lacus Benacus, about the river Athesis. 
(Strab. iv. p. 204; Plin. iii. 2.3.) They, with many 
other Alpine tribes, were subdued in the reign of 
Auguslu-s. [L. S.] 

TRIDENTUM or TRIDENTE (TpiSevre: Trento 
or Trent), the capital of the Tridentini in the soutli 
of Rhaetia, on the eastern bank of the Athesis, and 
on the highroad from Verona to Veldidena. (Plin. 
iii. 23; Jtwtin, xx. 6; It. Ant. pp. 275, 281; Paul. 
Diac. i. 2, iii. 9, iv. 42, v. 36; Flor. iii. 3; Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 31; Tab. Pent.) The town is said to have 
derived its name from the trident of Neptune, which 
is still shown fixed in the wall of the ancient church 
of S. Vigil. The place seems to have been made a 
Roman colony (Orelli, Inscript. Nos. 2183, 3744, 
3905, 4823). Theodoric the Great surrounded 
Tridentum with a wall, of which a considerable 
portion still exists. (Comp. Pallhausen, Beschreib. 
d&i'Rom. lleerstrasse von Verona nach Augsburg, 
p. 28, foil.; Benedetto Giovanelli, Discorso sojjra 
nn’ hcrizione Trentina, Trento, 1824, and by the 
same author, Trento, Citta dfe’ Rezj e Colonia 
Romana, Trento, 1825.) [L. S.] 

TRIE'RES (TpiiipriSy Polyb. v. 68; Strab. xvi. p. 
754), a small fortified place in Phoenicia, on the 
northern declivity of Lebanon, and about 12 miles 
distant from Tripolis. It is in all probability the 
same place as the Tridis of the Jtin. Hierosol. (p. 
583). Lapie identifies it with Enty, others with 
Belmont. [T. H. D.] 

TRIE^RUM (Tpiiipcov or Tplr^pov &Kpop, Ptol. iv. 
3. § 13), a headland of the Regio Syrtica in Africa, 
Propria. Ritter {Erdk. i. p. 928) identifies it with 
the promontory of Ccphalae mentioned by Strabo 
(xvii. p. 836), the present Cape Cefalo or Mesurata. 
Ptolemy indeed mentions this as a separate and ad¬ 
joining promontory; but as Cefalo still exhibits 
three points, it is possible that the ancient names 
may be connected, and refer only to this one cape. 
(See Blaquiere, Letters from the Mediterranean, 
i. p. 18; Della Celia, Viaggio, p. 61.) [T. H. D.] 
TRIFANUM. [Vescia.] 

TRIGABOLI. 

TRIGISAMUM, a town of Noricum, mentioned 
only in the Peuting. Table, as^ situated not far 
from the mouth of the river Trigisamus (Trosw), 
which flows into the Danubius. It still bears the 
name of Traismaur. (See Muchar, Norikmi, 
vol. i. p. 269.) [L. S.] 

TRIGLYPHON (ypiy\v<pov rb fcal TplAiyyop, 
Ptol. vii. 2. § 23), the metro))olis and royal I'esidenco 
(0aaiXfiop) of Cirrhadia, sl district at the NE. comer 
of the Bay of Bengal. It is doubtless the present 
Tipperah (J'ripura), which issituated on iheGumpiy 
{Gomiiti), a small river which flows into the Brach- 
majnUra near its mouth. [V.] 

TRIGUNDUM, a place in the territory of the 
Callaici Lucenses, iu Gallaecia. (Hispania Tan-a- 
conensis). (^Itin. Ant. p. 424.) Variously identified 
with Berreo and Arandon. [T. H. D.] 
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TRILEUCUM (rpiXfVKoy &Kpoy, Ptol. ii. 6. § 4), 
ft promontory in the territory of the Callaici Lu- 
censes, on the N. coast of Hispania Tari-aconensis, 
known also by tlie name of Ktcpou &Kpov. (Marcian, 
p. 44.) Now Cape OrtegaL [T. H. D.] 

TRIMA'MMIUM (ypippdviov or 'Ypi/xdpfiiop^ 
Ptol. iii. 10. § 10), a castle on the Danube, in 
Lower Moesia. Ant, p. 222; called Trima- 

nnum in the Tab. Pent, and by the Geo^r. Rav. iv. 
7.) Variously identified with Murutin^ IHkalika^ 
and the ruins near Pirgo or Pirgos. [ T. H. D.] 
TRIMENOTHYUA. [TEMiiNoTiiiUA.] 
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TRIMONTIUM (Tpifxdvnov, Ptol. ii. 3. § 8), a 
town of the Selp;ovae, in Britannia Barbara, pro¬ 
bably near Longholm^ in the neighbourhood of the 
Solway Frith. [T. II. D.J 

TRLMYTHUS. [Trkmitiius.] 

TRINA'CIA. [Tyracia.] 

TRINA'CRIA. [SioiLiA.] 

TRINA'SUS (Tpivaads, Pans. iii. 22. § 3 ; Tpf- 
vaaaoSi Ptol. iii. 16. § 9), a town or rather fortress 
of Laconia, situated upon a promontory near the 
head of the Laconian gulf, and 30 stadia above 
Gythium. It is opposite to three small rocks, which 
gave their name to the place. The modern village 
is for the same reason still called Trinisa (tA Tpi- 
yrjad). There are considerable remains of the an¬ 
cient walls. The place was built in a semi-circular 
form, and was not more than 400 or 500 yards in 
circuit. (Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 232 ; Boblaye, 
Peckerches, (fc. p. 94 ; Ross, Wa?iclei'nngm in 
Griechenland, vol. ii. p. 239; Curtins, Ptloponnesos, 
vol. ii. p. 287.) 

TRINEMEIA. [Attica, p. 3.30, b,] 

TUI'NIIJS (Irigno), a considerable river of Sam- 
nium, which has its .sources in the rugged mountain 
district between Agnone and Castel di Sangro, and 
has a course of about 60 miles from thence to the 
Adriatic. During the lower part of its course it 
traverses the territory of the Frentani, and fulls into 
the sea about 5 miles 8E. of Histonium (// 

The only ancient writer who mentions it is Pliny 
(iii. 12. s. 17), who calls it “flurnen portuosum;” it 
is, indeed, the oidy river along this line of coast the 
mouth of which affords shelter even for small 
ves.sel 3 . f E. H. B.] 

TRINOBANTES (called by Ptolemy Tpii/dai/rcs, 
ii. 3. § 22), a people on the E. coast of Britannia 
Romana, situated N. of London and the Thames, in 
Essex and the southern parts of Suffolk^ whose 
capital was Camalodunum (^Colchester'). They 
submitted to Caesar when he landed in Britain, but 
revolted against the R<jinan8 in the reign of Nero. 
(Caes. B. G.\ 20; Tac. Ann. xiv. 31.) [T.H.D.] 
TRINURTIUM. [Tinurtium.] 

TRIOBUIS. a river of Gallia named by Sidonius 
Apollinaris (^Prapempt.). It is a branch of the 
Oltis (Lot), and is now named Truyere. [G. L.] 
TRIO'CALA (TptdicaAa; Eth. Triocalinus; Ku. 
near CalatabeUoUa)^ a tiiy of Sicily, situated in 
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the interior of the island, about 12 miles from 
Thermae Selinuntiae (Sciacca), As the name is 
cited by Stephanus of Byzantium (who writes the 
name TpUaXa) from Pliilistus, it is probable that 
it was a Siculian town or fortress as early at least 
as the time of the elder Dionysius; but no notice of 
it is now found in history until the second Servile 
War in Sicily in B.c. 103—100. On that occasion 
Trioeala was selected, on account of its great na¬ 
tural strength and other advantages, by Tryphon, 
the leader of the insurgents, as his chief stronghold: 
he fortified the rocky summit on which it was 
situate<i, and was able to hold out there, as in art 
mpregnable fortress, after his defeat in the field by 
L. Lucullihs. (Diod. xxxvi. 7, 8.) The circum¬ 
stances of its fall are not related to us, but Silius 
Italicu.s alludes to it as having suffered severely 
>om the effects of the war. (‘‘ Servili vastata 
Trioeala hello,*’ xiv. 270). Cicero nowhere notices 
the name among the municipal towns of Sicily, but 
In one pa.ssage mentions the “Triocalinus ager** 
(Fern v. 4); and the Triocalini again appear in 
IMiny’s list of the municipal towns of Sicily. The 
name is also found in Ptolemy, but in a manner 
tliat gives little information as to its poskion. 
(Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 14.) It was an 
episcopal see during the early part of the middle 
ages, and the site is identified by Fazello, who tells 
us that the ruins of the city were still visible in his 
1 ime a short distance from Calatabellotta, a town of 
Saracen origin, situated on a lofty hill about 12 
miles inland from Sciacca; and an old church on 
the site still preserved the ancient appellation. 
(Fazell. de Reb. Sk. x. 472; Cluver. Skil. p. 
374). [E. H. B.] 

TRIO'PIUM (Tpidmoy tif<pov: C, Crio)^ the pro¬ 
montory at tlie eastern extremity of the peninsula 
of Cnidus, forming at the same time the south- 
we.stern extremity of Asia Minor. (Thucyd. viii. 
35,60; Scylax, p. 38; Pomp. Mela, 5. 16.) On 
the summit of this promontory a temple of Apollo, 
hence called the Triopian, seems to have stood, near 
which games were celebrated, whence Scylax calls 
the promontory the dKp(t)ri)pioy UpS:^. According 
to .some authorities the town of Cnidus itself also 
bore the name of Triopiiiin, Iniving, it is said, been 
fo'mded by Triopas. (Sleph. B. s. v. Tpiomov' Plin. 
V. 29, wlio calls it Triopia; Eustatli. ad llom. 11. 
iv. 341: Cnidus.) [L. S.] 

TRIPHYLIA. [Elis. | 

TRIPODISCUS (Tpi-nobicTKOs, Time. iv. 70; 
TpiTtoblcTKoi, Paus. i. 43. § 8 ; TpiTroSoi, Tpino- 
d'laKiov, Strab. ix. p. 394 ; TpiiroblaKri, Herod, ap. 
Steph. B. 8. V. TptiroSlaKos : Eth. Tpnrodi(TKios, 
Steph. B. ; Tpt7ro5t<rKatos), an ancient town of Mc- 
gari.s, said to have been one of the five hamlets into 
which the Megarid was originally divided. (Plut. 
Quaest. Graec. c. 17.) Strabo relates that, accord¬ 
ing to some critics, Tripodi was mentioned by Ho¬ 
mer, along with Aegirusa and Nisaea, as part of the 
dominions of Ajax of Salamis, and that the verse 
containing these names wa.s omitted by the Athe¬ 
nians, who substituted for it anotlier to prove that 
Salamis in the time of the Trojan War, belonged to 
Athens. (Strab. /. c.) Tripodiscus is celebrated 
in the history of literature as the birthplace of 
Susarion, who is said to have introduced comedy 
into Attica, and to have removed from this place 
to the Attic Icaria. (Aspas. ad Aristot. Eth. Nic. 
iv. 2 ; Viet, of Biogr. Vol. HI. p. 948.) We learn 
from Thucydides (/. c.) that Tripodiscus was situ- 
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aUid at the foot of Mount Geraneia, at a spot con¬ 
venient for the junction of troops marching from 
Plataea in the one direction, and from the Isthmus 
in tlie other. Pausanias (L c.) also describes it as 
lying at the foot of Geraneia on the road from 
Delphi to Argos. This author relates that it de¬ 
rived its name from a tripod, wliich CoiXKjbus the 
Argive brought from Delphi, with the injunction 
that wherever the tripod fell to the ground he was 
to reside there and build a templo to Apollo. 
(Comp. Conon, Narrat. 19.) Leake noticed the 
vestiges of an ancient town at the foot of Mt. Gera¬ 
neia, on the road from Plataea to the Isthinu.s, four 
or five miles to the NW. of Megara. (Leake, North¬ 
ern Greece^ vol. ii. p. 410.) 

TRLPOLIS (TpiVoA»j, Ptol. V. 15. § 4 : Eth. 
Tpiiroklrris: AdJ, Tripoliticus, Plin. aiv. 7. s. 9), an 
important maritime town of Phoenicia, situated on 
the N. side of the promontoiy of Theujirosopon, 
(Strab. xvi. p. 754.) The site of Trifxdis has been 
already described, and it has been mentioned that it 
derived its name, which literally signifies the three 
cities, from its being the metropolis of the three 
confederate towns, Tyre, Sidon, and Arad us [Phoe¬ 
nicia, Vol. IL p. 606], Each of those cities had 
hero its peculiar quarter, separated from the rest by 
a wall. Tripolis possessed a good harbour, and, like 
the rest of the Phoenician towns, had a large mari¬ 
time commerce. (Of. Joannes Phocas, c. 4; Wesse- 
Jing, ad Jtin. Ant p. 149.) Respecting the modern 
TrijMtli (Tarnblm or Tripoli di Soi'Ui); see Po- 
cocke, vol. ii. p. 146, scq.; Maundrell, p. 26; Burck- 
Imrdt, p. 163, 8oq.,&c.; cf. Scylax, p. 42; Mela, i. 
12 ; IMin. v. 20. s. 17 ; Diod. xvi. 41 ; Steph. B. 
s. V,; Eckliel, vol. iii. p. 372.) [T, H. D.] 
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TRPPOLIS (TpiwoAis: Eth. Tpiiro\lrris'). 1. A 
town of I’hrygia, on the northern bank of the 
upper course of the Maeuiider, and on the road 
leading from Sardes by Pliiladelphia to Laodiceia. 
{It An/, p. 336; Tab» Pout) It was situated 12 
miles to the uortli-west of Uierapolis, and is not men¬ 
tioned by any writer before the time of Pliny (v. 30), 
who treats it as a Lydian town, and says tliat it was 
washed by the Maeander. Ptolemy (v. 2. § 18) 
and Stephanus B. describe it as a Carian town, and 
the latter (s.v.) adds that in his time it was called 
Neapolis. Hierocles (p. 669) likewise calls it a 
Lydian town. Kuins of it still exist near Yeniji or 
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Nash Yenyi (Arundell, Seven Churches, p. 245; 
Hamilton, Researches, i. p. 525; Fellows, Asia 
Minor, p. 287.) 

2. A fortress in Pontus Polemoniacus, on a river 
of the s^ime name, and with a tolerably good har¬ 
bour. It was situated at a distance of 90 stadia 
from Cape Zephyrium. (Arrian, Peripl. P. E. p. 17; 
Anon. Peripl, P.E. p. 13; Plin. vi. 4.) The place 
still exists under the name of Tireboli, and is 
situated on a rocky headland. (Hamilton, Re¬ 
searches, i. p. 257.) [L. S.] 

TRPPOLIS (TpiTToXis). 1. A district in Arca¬ 
dia. [Vol. L p. 193, No. 12.] 

2. A district in Laconia. [Vol. II. p. 113, b.] 

3. A district of Perrhaebia in Thessaly, containing 
the towns Azorus, Pythium, and Doliche. (Liv. xlii. 
53.) [Azokus.] 

TRIPOLITA'NA REGIO. [Syrtica.] 
TRIPO'NTIUM, a town of Britannia Romana, 
apparently in the territory of the Coritani. {Itm. 
Ant p. 477.) Variously identified with Lilboui'n, 
Calthmpe, and Rugby. [T. H. D.] 

TUIPY'RGIA. [Aeglna, p. 34, b., p. 35, a.] 
TRISANTON (Tpiadt/Tur, Ptol. ii. 3. § 4), a 
river on the 8. coast of Britannia Romana; according 
to Camden (p. 137) tho river Test, which runs into 
Southampton Water ; according to othei's tho river 
Arun. [T. U. D.] 

TRISCIANA (rpta-Kiaua, Procop. de Aed. iv. 4, 
p. 282), a place in Moesia Superior, perhaps the 
present Firistina or Pinstina. [T. H. D.] 

TRISSUM (Tpiorauy, Ptol. iii. 7. § 2), a place in 
tho country of the Jazyges Metanastae. [Cf. Jazy- 
OE8, Vol. II. p. 7.] [T. H. D.] 

TRITAEA. 1. (Tpirala : Eth. Tpiraitbs ; in 
Herod, i. 145, Tpiraiees is the name of the people), 
a town in Achaia, and tho most inland of tho 12 
Achaean cities, was distant 120 stadia from Pharae, 
It was one of tlie four cities, which took the lead in re- 
■viving the Achaean League in B.c. 280. In the Social 
War (u. c. 220, seq.) it suffered from the attacks of 
the Aetolians and Elciaus. Its territory was annexed 
to Patrae by Augustus, when he made tho latter 
city a colony after tlic battle of Actium. Its site is 
probably represented by the remains at Kastritza, 
on the Sclinus, near the frontiers of Arcadia. (He¬ 
rod. i. 145 ; Pol. ii. 41, iv. G, 59, 60; Strab. viii. p. 
386; Puus. vii. 22. § 6. seq.; Steph. B.s. v, \ Leake, 
Morea, vol. ii. p. 117.) 

2. (Tritea, Plin. iv. 3.8. 4: Eth, Tpntts, Hero«l. 
viii. 33), one of the towns of Piiocis, burnt )y Xerxes, 
of w'hich the position is uncertain. (Leake, A'or- 
thei'n Greece, vol. ii. p. 89.) 

3. (Tpireta, Steph. B. s. v. ; Eth. Tpirai^es, 
Thuc. iii. 101), a town of tho Locri Ozolae, described 
by Stcplianus B. as lying between Phocis and the 
Locri Ozolae. Hence it is placed hy Leake not far 
from Delphi and Ainphissa, on the edge, ]>crhaps, of 
the plain of Sdlmia, (Leake, Northern Ci'eece, 
'ol. ii. p. 621.) 

TRITIUM, a town of the Autrigones, in Ilispania 
Tarraconensis, in the jurisdiction of Clunia. (Plin. 
iii. 3. s. 4; Itin, Ant. pp. 450, 454.) Variously 
identified with Cai*ceda, Rodilla, and a place near 
Monasteiio. [T. H. D.] 

TUniUM METALLUM {Tpinoy MctoAAof, 
[Hoi. ii. 6. § 55), a town of the Berones, in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, now called Tricio, near Najera. 
'Florez, Cantabr. p. 182.) [T. H. D.] 

TRIT'IUM TUBOTUCUM (Toirioy Tou€6piKoy, 
Ptol. ii. 6. § 66), a town of the Barduli, in Uispa- 
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Bia Tarraconensis, on the river Deva or Devales. 
(Mela, iii. 1.) It is commonly identified with 
Moti'ico^ which, however, does not lie on the Deva; 
and Mannert (i, p. 365) seeks it near Mondragm^ 
in G^ipmcoa, [T. H. D.] 

TRITON (STplrtoy vorufids, Ptol. iv. 3. § 19, 
&c.), a river of Libya, forming, according to Ptolemy, 
the boundary of the Regio Syrtica towards the W. It 
rose in Mount Vasalaetus, and, flowing in^a northerly 
direction, passed through three lakes, the Libya 
Palus, the lake Pallas, and the lake Tritonitis (rj 
TpnaviTis KlyLvr\^ after which it fell into the 
sea in the innermost part of the Syrtis Minor be¬ 
tween Macuinada and Tacape, but nearer to the 
hitter. 

The lake Tritonitis of Ptolemy is called, how¬ 
ever, by other writers Tritonis Tpirtavls Xlfxurj, 
Herod, iv. 179). Herodotus seems to confound it 
with tlie Lesser Syrtis itself; but Scylax (p. 49), 
who gives it a circumference of 1000 stadia, de¬ 
scribes it as connected with the Syrtis by a narrow 
opening, and as surrounding a small ishind,—that 
called by Herodotus (i6. 178) Phla (4»Acl), which 
is also mentioned by Strabo (xvii. p. 836), as con¬ 
taining a temple of Aphrodite, and by Dionysius. 
(^Perieg. 267.) This lake Tritonis is undoubtedly 
the present Schihkah-el-LovdjaJi, of which, accord¬ 
ing to Shaw (^Travelsf i. p. 237), the other two 
lakes are merely parts; whilst the river Triton is 
the present Elrllammah. This river, indeed, is no 
longer connected with the lake (Shaw, 75.); a 
circumstance, however, which affords no essential 
ground for doubting the identity of the two streams; 
since in tliose regions even larger rivers are some¬ 
times comj)elled by the quicksands to alter their 
course. (Cf. Ritter, i. p. 1017). Scylax 

(/. c.) mentions also another island called Tritonos 
(Tp(Tcvi'os) in the Syrtis Minor, which last itself is, 
according to him, only part of a large Sinus Tri- 
tonites (TpiruplrTjs KSKiros). 

Some writers confound the lake Tritonis with the 
lake of the Hesperides, and seek it in other districts 
of Libya ; soinetimes in Mauretania, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mount Atlas and the Atlantic Ocean, 
sometimes in Cyrenaica near Berenice and the river 
Lathon or Lethon. The latter hypothesis is adopted 
by Lucan (ix. 346, seq.), the former by Diodorus 
Siculus (iii. 53), who also attributes to it au island 
inhabited by the Amazons. But Strabo (/. c.) 
especially distinguishes the lake of the Hesperides 
from the lake Tritonis. 

With this lake is connected the question of the 
epithet Tritogeneia^ applied to Pallas as early as the 
days of Homer and Hesiod. But though the Li¬ 
byan river and lake were much renowned in an¬ 
cient times (ef. Aeschyl. Eum. 293; Eurip. /on, 
872, seq.; Pind. Pyth. iv. 36, &c.), and the appli¬ 
cation of the name of Pallas to the lake connected 
with the Tritonis seems to point to these African 
watera as having given origin to the epithet, it 
is nevertheless most probable that the brook Triton 
near Alalcomenae in Boeotia has the best preten¬ 
sions to that distinction. (Cf. Pausan. ix. 33. § 5; 
Schol. ad Apollon, lihod. i. 109, iv. 1315; Muller, 
Orchomenos, p. 355 ; Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. ii. p. 136, seq.; Kruse, Hellos^ vol. ii. pt.'l 
p. 475. [T. H. D ] 

TRITON (Tpfrwv, Diod. v. 72), a river of Crete 
at the source of which Athene was said to have been 
bom. From its connection with’ the Omphalian 
plain, it is identified with the river discharging 
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itself into the sea on the N. coast of the island 
which i.s called Platyperama^ but changes its name 
to Ghiojiro as it approaches the shore. (Pashley, 
Travels, vol. i. p. 225.) [E. B. J.] 

TRITON (TpfTwv), a river of Boeotia. [Vol. I. 
p. 413, a.] 

TRITURRITA. [Pisae.] 

TRIVICUM ( Tremco\ a town of Samnium, in 
the country of the Hirpini, not far from the frontiers 
of Apulia. Its name is known to us only from 
Horace, who slept there (or at least at a villa in 
its immediate neighbourhood) on his well-known 
journey to Brnndusium. (Ilor. Sat, i. 5. 79.) It 
appears therefore that it was situated on the Via 
Appia, or the line of road then frequented from 
Rome to Brundnsium. But this was not the 
same which was followed in later times, and is 
given in the Itineraries under that name, a cir¬ 
cumstance which has given rise to much confusion 
in the topography of this part of Italy. [Via 
Appia.] There can be no doubt that Trivicum 
occupied nearly, if not exactly, the same site with 
the modern Trevico: tlie ancient road appears to 
have passed along the valley at the foot of the hill 
on which it was situated. It was hero that stood 
the villa to which Horace alludes, and some remains 
of Roman buildings, as well as of the pavement of 
the ancient road, still visible in the time of Pratilli, 
served to mark tho site more accurately. (Pratilli, 
Via Appia, iv. 10 . p. 507; Komanelli, vol. ii. p. 
350.) It probably never was a municipal town, as 
its name is not mentioned by any of the geo¬ 
graphers. [E. H. B.j 

TRIUMPILI'NI, an Alpine people of Northern 
Italy, who are mentioned by Augustu.s in the in¬ 
scription in which he recorded the final subjugation 
of the Alpine tribes {np. Plin. iii. 20. s. 24). It 
appears from Pliny that the whole people was re¬ 
duced to slavery and sold together witli their lands. 
According to Cato they were of Eugancan race, as 
well as their neighbours tho Camuni, with whom 
they are repeatedly mentioned in common. (Plin. 
l.c.y Hence there is little doubt that they were 
the inhabitants of tho district still called Val 
Trompia, the upper valley of the Melln, and 
separated only by an intervening ridge of moun- 
tiiins from the Val Cumonica, the land of the 
Camuni. [K. H. B.] 

TROAS (Tpuds, Tpolff, Tpola, or TAiAs 7 ^), the 
territory ruled over by the ancient kings of Troy or 
Ilium, which retained its ancient and venerable name 
even at a time when the kingdom to which it liad 
originally belonged had long ceased to exist. Homer 
himself nowhere describes the extent of Troas or its 
frontiers, and even leaves us in the dark as to how 
far the neighbouring allies of the Trojans, .such a.s 
the Dardanians, who were governed by princes of 
their own, of the family of Priam, were true allies 
or subjects of the king of Ilium. In later times, 
Troas was a part of Mysia, comprising the coast 
district on the Aegean from Cape Lectum to the 
neighbourhood of Dardanus and Abydus on the Hel¬ 
lespont; while inland it extended about 8 geograph¬ 
ical mile.s, that is, as far as Mount Ida, so as to 
embrace the south coast of Mysia opposite the island 
of Lesbos, together w'ith the towns of Assus and 
Antandrus. (Horn. Jl. xxiv. 544; Herod, vii. 42.) 
Strabo, from his well-known inclination to magnify 
the empire of Troy, describes ii as extending from tho 
Aesepus to the Oaicus, and his view is adopted by the 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 1115). In its 
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proper and more limited sense, however, Troas was an 
undulating plain, traversed by the terminal branches 
of Ida running out in a north-western direction, and 
by the small rivers Satniois, Scamander, Simois, 
and Thymbrius. This plain gradually rises towards 
Mount Ida, and contained, at least in later times, 
several flourishing towns. In the Iliad we hoar in¬ 
deed of several towns, and Achilles boasts (//. ix. 
328) of having destroyed eleven in the territory 
of Troy; but they can at best only have been 
very small places, perhaps only open villages. That 
Ilium itself must have been far superior in strength 
and population is evident from the whole course of 
events; it was protected by strong walls, and had 
its acropolis. [Ilium.] 

The inhabitants of Troas, called Troes (Tpwfs)j 
and by Koinan prose-writers Trojani or Teucri, 
were in all probability a Pelasgian race, and seem to 
liave consisted of two branches, one of which, the 
Teucri, had emigrated from Thrace, and become 
amalgamated with the Phrygian or native popula¬ 
tion of the country. Hence the Trojans are some¬ 
times called Teucri and sometimes Phryges. (Herod. 
V. 122, vii. 43; Strab. i. p. 62, xiii. p. 604; Virg. 
.4en. i. 38, 248, ii. 252, 571, &c.) The poet of 
the Iliad in several points treats the Trojans as 
inferior in civilisation to his own countrymen; 
but it is impossible to say whether in such cases 
he describes the real state of things, or whe¬ 
ther he does so pnly from a natural partiality for 
his own countrymen. 

According to the common legend, the kingdom of 
Troy was overturned at the capture and burning of 
Ilium in b. c. 1184 ; but it is attested on pretty 
good authority that a Irojan state survived the 
catastrophe of its chief city, and that the kingdom 
was finally destroyed by an invasion of Phrygians 
who crossed over from Europe into Asia. (Xanthus, 
ap. Strab. xiv. p. 680, xii. p. 572.) This fact is 
indirectly confirmed by the testimony of Homer 
himself, who makes Poseidon predict that the 
posterity of Aeneas should long continue to reign 
over the Trojans, after the race of Priam should be 
extinct. [L. S.] 

TROCHOEIDES LACUS. [Dk^s, p. 759, b.] 
TKOCHUS. [Cenchukae, p, 584, a.] 
TROCMADA (TpdK/aaSa), a place of uncertain 
site in Galatia, which probably derived its name from 
the tribe of the Trocmi, is mentioned only by late 
Christian writers (Cone. Choked, pp. 125, 309,663; 
Cone. Constant, iii. p. 672 ; Cone. Nicaen. ii. p. 
355, where its name is Tpd/fvo8o; Hierocl. p. 698, 
where it is miswritten *p€7fTi»ciKci5i7.) [L. S.] 
TROCMI [Gaiatia]. 

TROES. [Troas.] 

TROESA. [Tesa.J 

TBOEZEN (Tpoi^i^i'), a city in “Massilia of 
Italy,” as Stephanus (s. v.) says, if his text is right; 
but perhaps he means to says “ a city of Massilia 
in Italy.” Eustathius (ad ll. p. 287) says that it 
is in “Massaliotic Italy.” Charax is Stephanus’ 
authority. This brief notice adds one more to the list 
of Massaliotic settlements cm the coast of the Medi¬ 
terranean ; but we know nothing of Troezen. [G. L.] 
TROEZEN (Tpoi^hv; also Tpoiftvr?, Ptol. iii. 
16. § 12 ; Eth. TpoiChvmi the territory Tfl Tpoi- 
Cripla, Eurip. Med. 683; ^ Tpot(nvh yij, Thuc. 
ii. 56), a city of Peloponnesus, whose territory farmed 
the south-eastern corner of the district to which the 
name of Argolis was given at a later time. It stood 
at the distance of 15 stadia from the coast, in a fer- 
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tile plain, which is described below. (Strab. viii. p. 
373.) Few cities of Peloponnesus boasted of so re¬ 
mote au antiquity ; and many of its legends are 
closely connected with those of Athens, and prove 
that its original population was of the Ionic race. 
According to the Troezenians themselves, their 
country was first called Oraea from the Egyptian 
Orus, and was next named Althepia from Allhepus, 
the son of Poseidon and Leis, who was the daughter 
of Crus. In the reign of this king, Poseidon and 
Athena contended, as at Athens, for the land of the 
Troezenians, but, through the mediation of Zeus, 
they became the joint guardians of the country. 
Hence, says Pausanias, a trident and the head of 
Athena are represented on the ancient coins of 
Troezen. (Comp. Mionnet, Suppl. iv. p. 267. § 189.) 
AlthepuH was succeeded by Saron, who built a tem¬ 
ple of the Saronian Artemis in a marshy place near 
the sea, which was hence called the Phoebaoan marsh 
(♦oigala \ipvifi), but was afterwards named Saronis, 
because Saron was buried in the ground belonging 
to the temple. The next kings mentioned are 
Hyperes and Anthas, who founded two cities, named 
llypereia and Antheia. Aetius, the son of Hyperes, 
inherited the kingdom of his father and uncle, and 
called one of the cities Poseidonias. In his reign, 
Troezen and Pittheus, who are called the sons of 
Pelops, and may be regarded as Achaean princes, 
settled in the country, and divided the power with 
Aetius. But the Pelopidae soon supplanted the 
earlier dynasty ; and on the death of Troezen, Pit¬ 
theus united the two Ionic settlements into one city, 
which he called Troezen after his brother. Pittheus 
was the grandfather of Theseus by his daughter 
Aethra; and the great national hero of the Athenians 
was bom and educated at Troezen. The close con¬ 
nection between the two states is also intimated by 
the legend that two important derni of Attica, 
Anaphlystus and Sphettus, derived their names from 
two sons of Troezen. (Pans. ii. 30. §§ 5—9.) Be¬ 
sides the ancient names of Troezen already specified, 
Stephanus B. (s. v. TpotfV) mentions Aphrodisias, 
Saronia, Poseidonias, Apollonias and Anthanis. 
Strabo likewise says (ix. p. 373) that Troezen was 
called Poseidonia from its being sacred to Poseidon. 

At the time of the Trojan War Troezen was sub¬ 
ject to Argos (Horn. II ii. 561) ; and upon the con¬ 
quest of the Peloponnesus by the Dorians, it received 
a Dorian colony from Argos. (Pans. ii. 30. § 10.) 
The Dorian settlers appear to have been received on 
friendly terms by the ancient inhabitants, who con¬ 
tinued to form the majority of the population ; and 
although Troezen became a Doric city, it still re¬ 
tained its Ionic sympathies and traditions. At an 
early period Troezen was a powerful maritime state, 
as is shown by its founding the cities of Hali¬ 
carnassus and Myndus in Caria. (Paus. ii. 30. § 8; 
Herod, vii. 99 ; Strab. viii. p. 374.) The Troeze¬ 
nians also took part with the Achaeans in the founda¬ 
tion of Sybaris, but they were eventually driven out 
by the Achaeans. (Aristot. Pol v. 3.) It has been 
conjectured with much probability that the expelled 
Troezenians may have been the chief founders of 
Poseidonia (Paestum), which Solinus calls a Doric 
colony, and to which they gave the ancient name of 
th€ir own city in Peloponnesus. [Paestum.] 

In the Persian War the Troezenians took an active 
part. After the battle of Thermopylae, the harbour 
of Troezen was appointed as the place of rendezvous 
for the Grecian fleet (Herod, viii, 42) ; and when 
the Athenians were obliged to quit Attica upon the 
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approach of Xerxes, the majority of them took refuge 
at Troezen, where they were received with the greatest 
kindness by the semi-ionic population. (Herod, viii. 
41; Plut. TJiem. 10.) The Troezenians sent 5 
ships to Artemisium and Salamis, and 1000 men to 
Plataeae,andthey also fought at the battle of Mycale. 
(Herod, viii. I, ix. 28,102.) After the Persian war 
the friendly connection between Athens and Troezen 
appears to have continued ; and during the greatness 
of the Athenian empire before the thirty years’ peace 
(b. c. 455) Troezen was an ally of Athens, and was 
apparently garrisoned by Athenian troops ; but by 
this peace the Athenians were compelled to relinquish 
Troezen. (Thuc. i. 115, iv. 45.) Before the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War the two states became estranged from 
one another ; and the Troezenians, probably from 
hostility to Argos, entered into close alliance with 
the Lacedaemonians. In the Peloponnesian War 
the Troezenians remained the firm allies of Sparta, 
although their country, from its maritime situation 
and its proximity to Attica, was especially exposed 
to the ravages of the Athenian fleet. (Thuc. ii. 56, 
iv. 45.) In the Corinthian War, b. c. 394, the 
Troezenians fought upon the side of the Lacedae¬ 
monians (Xen. Hell. iv. 2. § 16); aiid again in b. c. 
373 they are numbered among the allies of Sparta 
against Athens. (Xen. Hell. vi. 2. § 3.) In the 
Macedonian period Troezen passed alternately into 
the hands of the contending powers. In p. c. 303 it 
was delivered, along with Argos, from the Macedonian 
yoke, by Demetrius P-oliorcetes ; but it soon became 
subject to Macedonia, and remained so till it was 
taken by the Spartan Cleonymus in b. c. 278. 
(^Polyaen. Strat. ii. 29. § 1 ; Frontin. Strat. iii. 6. 
§ 7.) Shortly afterwards it again became a Mace¬ 
donian dependency ; but it was united to the Achaean 
League by Aratus after ho had liberated Corinth. 
(Paus. ii. 8. § 5.) In the war between the Achaean 
League and the Spartans, it was taken by Cleomenes, 
in B.c. 223 (Polyb. ii. 52 ; Plut. Cleom. 19) ; but 
after the defeat of this monarch at Sellasia in b. c. 
221, it was doubtless restored to the Achaeans. Of 
its subsequent history we have no information. It 
was a place of importance in the time of Strabo (viii. 
p. 373), and in the second century of the Christian 
era it continued to possess a large number of public 
buildings, of which Pausanias has given a detailed 
account. (Paus. ii. 31, 32.) 

According to the description of Pausanias, the 
monuments of Troezen may be divided into three 
classes, those in the Agora and its neighbourhood, 
those in the sacred inclosure of Hippolytus, and 
those upon the Acropolis. The Agora seems to 
have been surrounded with stoae or colonnades, in 
which stood marble statues of the women and 
children who fled for refuge to Tr(.»ezen at the time 
of the Persian invasion. In the centre of the Agora 
was a temple of Artemis Soteira, said to have l^en 
dedicated by Theseus, which contained altars of tlie 
infernal gods. Behind the temple stood the monu¬ 
ment of Pittheus, the founder of the city, sur¬ 
mounted by three chairs of white marble, upon which 
lie and two assessors are said to have administered 
justice. Not far from thence was the temple of the 
Muses, founded by Ardalus, a son of Hephaestus, 
where Pittheus himself was said to have learnt the 
art of discourse; and before the temple was an altar 
where sacrifices were offered to the Muses and to 
Sleep, the deity whom the Troezenians considered 
the most friendly to these goddesses. 

Near the theatre was the temple of Artemis 
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Lyceia, founded by Hippolytus. Before the temple 
there was the very stone upon which Orastes was 
purified by nine Troezenians. The so-called tent 
of Orestes, in which he took refuge before his expi¬ 
ation, stood in front of the temple of Apollo The- 
arius, which was the most ancient temple that 
Pausanias knew. The water used in the purification 
of Orestes was drawn from the sacred fountain Hip- 
pocrene, struck by the hoof of Pegasus. In the 
neighbourhood was a statue of Hermes Polygius, 
with a wild olive tree, and a temple of Zeus Soter, 
said to have been erected by Aetius, one of the my¬ 
thical kings of Troezen. 

The sacred enclosure of Hippolytus occupied a 
large space, and was a most conspicuous object in 
the city. The Troezenians denied the truth of the 
ordinary story of his being dragged to death by his 
horses, but worshipped him as the constellation Au¬ 
riga, and dedicated to him a spacious sanctuary, the 
foundation of which was ascribed to Diomede. Ho 
was worshipped with the greatest honours; and each 
virgin, before her marriage, dedicated a lock of her 
hair to him. (Eurip. Ilijypol. 1424; Paus. ii. 32. § 1.) 
The sacred enclosure contained, besides the temple of 
Hippolytus, one of Apollo Epibaterius, also dedicated 
by Diomede. On one side of the enclosure was the 
stadium of Hippolytus, and above it the temple of 
Aphrodite Calascopia, so called because Phaedra 
beheld from this spot Hippolytus as he exercised in 
the stadium. In the neighbourhood was shown the 
tomb of Phaedra, the monument of Hippolytus, and 
the house of the hero, with the fountain called the 
Herculean in front of it. 

The Acropoli.s was crowned with the temple of 
Athena Polias or Sthenias; and upon the slope of 
the mountain was a sanctuary of Pan Lyterius, so 
called because he put a stop to the plague. Lower 
down was the temple of Isis, built by the Halicar- 
nassians, and also one of Aphrodite Ascraea. 

The ruins of Troezen lie west of the village of 
Dhamald. They consist only of pieces of wall of 
Hellenic masonry or of Roman brickwork, dispersed 
over the lower slopes of the height, upon which stood 
the Acropolis, and over the plain at its foot. The 
Acropolis occupied a rugged and lofty hill, com- 
mandmg the plain below, and presenting one of the 
most extensive and striking prospects in Greece. 
'I'liere are in the plain several ruined churches, 
which probably mark the site of ancient temples; and 
several travellers have noticed the remains of the 
temple of Aphrodite Calascopia, overlooking the 
cavity formerly occupied by the stadium. The chief 
river of the plain flows by the ruins of Troezen, and 
is now called Potdmi. It is the ancient Taurius, 
afterwards called Hyllicus (Paus. ii. 32. § 7), fed 
by several streams, of which the most important was 
the Chrysorrhoas, flowing through the city, and 
which still preserved its water, when all the other 
streams had been dried up by a nine years’ drought 
(Paus. ii. 31. § 10.) 

The territoiy of Troezen was bounded on the W. 
by that of Epidaurus, on the SW. by that of 
Hermione, and was surrounded on every other side by 
the sea. The most important part of the territory 
was the fertile maritime plain, in which Troezen 
stood, and which was bounded on the south by a 
range of mountains, terminating in the promontories 
Scyllaeum and Bucephala, the most easterly points 
of the Peloponnesus. [Scyllaeum.] AWe the 
promontory Scyllaeum, and nearly due E. of Troe¬ 
zen, was a laige bay, protected by the island of 
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Calaureia,named P<^on, where the Grecian fleet was 
ordered to assemble before the battle of Salamis 
(Herod, viii. 42; Strab. viii. p, 373.) The port- 
town, which was named Celenderis (Pans. ii. 32. 
§ 9), appears to have stood at the western extremity 
of the bay of Pogon, where some ancient remains are 
found. The high rocky peninsula of Methana, 
which belonged to the territory of Troezen and is 
united to the mainland by a narrow isthmus, is 
described in a separate article. [Mktiiana.] There 
were formerly two islands off the coast of Troezen, 
named Calaureia and Sphaeria (afterwards Hiera), 
which are now united by a narrow sandbank. 
(Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 442, seq.; Boblaye, 
cherches, <fc. p. 56; Curtius, Peloponneaog^ vol. ii. 
p. 431, sen.) 

TKOGPLIUM (TpwylXtov), a promontory formed 
by the western termination of Mount Mycale, op- 
})Osito the island of Sjimos. Close to this pro¬ 
montory there was an island bearing the same name. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 636 ; Steph. B. s. v. TpuryiKos^ ac¬ 
cording to whom it was also called Trogilia; Act. 
Apoat. XX. 15, where its name is Trogyllion.) Pliny 
(V. 31. s. 37) speaks of three islands being called Tro- 
giliae, their separate names being Philion, Argennon, 
and Sandalion. [L. S.] 

TBOGl'LIUM, a town of Lusitania, according to 
I.uitprand {Adversaria^ § 30, ap. Wessel. ad I tin. 
p. 438), the same place which Pliny (iv. 35) calls 
Castra Julia. It is incontestably tho Turcalion of 
the Googr. Uav. (iv. 35) and the modern Tx'uxillo. 
(Cf. Florez, Eap. Sagi\ xiii. p. 114, and Ukert, ii. 
pt, i. p. 395.) [T. H, D.] 

TUOGFTIS (Tpayyiris), a small lake in Ly- 
cnonia, mentioned only by Strabo (xii. p. 568), 
and probably tho same as tho one now called 
Ilghun. [L. S.] 

Tl{OGL(yDYTAE(Tpto7Ao5j^a<,Ptol.iii. I0.§9; 
Diodor. iii. 14; Strab. xvii. pp. 786,819; Agatliar- 
cliid. ap. Phot. p. 454, ed, Bckker; Plln. ii. 70. s. 71 
vi. 29. s. 34 > ^ Tpw7Ao5uTis or TpwyKohvnKi)^ sc. 
XfhpOj Diodor. i. 30; Ptol. iv. 7, 27.) Under the 
term Troglodytao the ancients appear to have in¬ 
cluded various races of men. For we meet with them 
in Mauretania (Strab. xvii. p. 828) ; in tho interior of 
Libya east of tho Garainunte.s, along tiie Arabian 
shore of the Bed Sea, as well as on tlie opposite coi\st 
of Aethiopia and Aegypt, and on both in such 
numbers that the districts were each of them named 
“ Kegio Troglodytica; ” and even on the northern 
side of the Caucasus (Strab. xi. p, 506). The 
Caucasian Troglodytae were in a higher stale of 
tdvilisatiun than their eastern namesakes, since they 
cultivated corn. 

But tho race mo.^t commonly known as Troglo¬ 
dytao inhabited either shore of the Bed Sea, and 
were probably a mixture of Arabian and Aethiopian 
blood. Their name, as its composition imports 
{rpuyXrj, 8vcw), was assigned to them because they 
either dug for themselves cabins in the lime and 
sandstone hills of that region, or availed them¬ 
selves of its natural caverns. Even in the latter 
case, tho villages of the Troghxlytae were partly 
formed by art, since long tunnels, for the pas¬ 
sage or stabling of their herds, w'ere cut between 
village and village, and the rocks were honey¬ 
combed by their dwellings. Bruce saw at Gojam 
in Nubia a series of such caverns, inhabited by 
herdsmen, and witnessed the periodical passage of 
the cattle in Sennaar from the lowlands to the 
hills. Tho same cause led to similar migrations in 
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ancient times, viz., the appearance of tho gadfly in 
the marshes, immediately after the cessation of the 
periodical rains. 

The accounts of the Begio Troglodytica that 
extended from the Sinus Arsinoites to Berenice may 
be assumed as applicable to the Troglodytae gene¬ 
rally. The catacombs of Naples will perhaps give 
the most accurate image of their dwellings. The 
Ahahdeh, who now inhabit this region, exhibit many 
of their peculiar manners and customs. Their lan¬ 
guage was described by the Greeks as a shriek or 
whistle, rather than as articulate speech ; a portion 
at least of them were serpent-eaters. (Herod, iv. 
183.) But their general occupation was that of 
herdsmen. 

Agatharchides of Cnidos is the earliest writer 
who mentions the Troglodytae (jap. Photium^ p. 454, 
ed. Bekker). According to him and Strabo (xvii. 
p. 786) animal food was their staple diet; and they 
eat not only the flesh but also the bones and hides 
of their cattle. Their drink was a mixture of milk 
and blood. Since, however, only the older and sicklier 
beasts were slaughtered for food, it may be presumed 
that tho better animals were reserved for tho 
Aegypt ian and Aethiopian markets. The hides 
supplied their only article of raiment; but many of 
them went naked, and the wmmon tattooed their 
bodies, and wore necklaces of shells. The pastoral 
habits of the Troglodytae rendered them so swift of 
foot as to be able to run down tho wild beasts which 
they hunted; and they must Iiave been acquainted 
with the use of weapons, since they were not only 
hunters, but robbers, against whom tho caravans 
passing from the interior of Libya to Berenice on 
the Red Sea were obliged to employ a guard of sol¬ 
diers, stationed at Phulacon (•PvXaKwr Kw/np; Tab. 
Peut.)^ about 25 miles from Berenice. Troglodytae 
also served among tho light troops in the army 
of Xer.xe3, n. c. 480, and acted as guides to the 
caravans, since the Ichthyophagi wliom Cambyses 
employed as explorers of Meroo were a tribe of 
Troglodytae. (Herod, iii. 19.) Among the com¬ 
mon people a community of women exi.sted : the 
chiefs alone, who may have been of a superior 
race, having wives appropriated. For the abstrac¬ 
tion or seduction of a chieftain’s wife an ox was 
tho penalty. During their retirement in caverns 
they seem to have lived peacetibly together, but as 
soon as they sallied forth with their herds into tho 
pastures they were incessantly at war with one 
another, on which occasions the women were wont 
to act as inetliators. They practised the rite of 
circumcision, like the Arabians and Aethiopians 
generally. According to Agatharchides the Tro¬ 
glodytao differed as much from the rest of mankind 
in their sepulchral customs as in their habitations. 
They bound the corpse neck and heels together, 
aiSxed it to a stake, pelted it with stones amid 
shouts of laughter, and when it was quite covered 
witii stones, placed a horn upon the mound, and 
went their ways. But they did not always wait for 
natural death to perform this ceremony, since, 
accounting inability to procure a livelihood among 
intolerable evils, they strangled the aged and infirm 
witli an ox-tail. Their civilisation appeared so low 
to Aristotle (//isL A mm. viii. 12) that he describes 
the Troglodytae as pigmies who, mounted on tiny 
horses, waged incessant wars with the cranes in the 
Aethiopian marshes. A tribe on the frontiers of 
Abyssinia^ called Barnagas by the natives, cor¬ 
responds, according to modem accounts, with the 
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ancient Troglodylae, (Vincent, Commerce and Na~ 
vtgation of the Ancients, vol. ii. p. 89.) [W. B. D.] 
TROICUS MONS (fTpwiKhv Uposy Strab. xvii. p. 
809 ; Steph. B. a. v .; TpwiKov \ldov 6pos, Ptol. iv. 
5. § 27), was a long range of hills east of the Nile, 
which threw out several abrupt spurs into the Hep- 
tanomis of Aegypt. It stood in the parallel of 
Heracleopolis,i.e.in Lat31°N. From this calcareous 
range was quarried, according to Strabo, the stone 
used in the construction of the Pyramids. [W. B. D.] 
TROJA. [Ilium; Troas.] 

TRONIS. [Daulis, p. 756, b.] 

TROPAEA AUGUST!. [Monoeci Portus.] 
TROPAEA DRUSI (Tp6Traia ApofLxrou)^ a 
trophy erected on a hill on the banks of the I'Jlbe 
by Drusus, to mark the point to which he had 
advanced in the north of Germany. (Dion Cass. Iv.l; 
Flor. iv. 12; Ptol. ii. 11. § 28, who speaks of it 
as if it were a town.) [L. S.] 

TROPAEA POMPEII (rd Uo/jLirqiou Tpdiroio, 
or h.va.Oi)p.ara^ Strab. iii. p. 160, iv. p. 178), a tro- 
phy or monument erected by Poinpey on the summit 
of the Pyrenees, recording the subjugation of 876 
Spanish cities. (Plin.iii. 3. s. 4, iv. 7.8. 27, xxxvii. 
2. s. 6.) It stood at the spot named Summum 
Pyrenaeum in the Jtin, Ant. (p. 397), and accord¬ 
ing to some on the boundary between Gaul and 
Spain. [T.H.D.] 

TROSMIS (Tpoa/uist Hierocl. p. 637; Tpicr/xls or 
TpoKTfxls, Ptol. iii. 10. § 11), a town of some im¬ 
portance in Lower Moesia, on the Danube, where, 
according to the Itin. Ant (p. 225), the Legio i. 
Jovia had its head quarters, though the Not Imp, 
(c. 28) more correctly mentions the Legio ii. Her- 
culea. Lapie identifies it with Matchin. (Cf. 
Ovid, ex Pont iv. 9, v. 79.) [T. II. D.] 

TRO'SSULUM, a town of Etruria, which, accord¬ 
ing to a story current among the Romans, was taken 
by a body of cavalry alone, unsupported by infantry; 
an exploit thought to be so singular, that the Roman 
knights were for some time called Trossuli on ac¬ 
count of it. (Plin. xxxiii. 2. s. 9; Festu.s, s. v. Tros¬ 
suli, p. 367.) No other mention is found of it; and 
it was probably a small place which had disapj>eared 
in the time of the gcogniphera, but Pliny tells us 
(J. c.) that it was situated 9 miles from Volsinii, on 
the side towards Rome. It is said that the name 
wiis still retained by a place called Trosso or Vado 
di Trosso^ about 2 miles from Monte Fiascone^ as 
late as the 17th century, but all trace of it is now 
lost. (Holsten. Not ad Cluver. p. 67; Dennis’s 
Etruria, vol. i. p. 517.) [E. H. B.] 

TRUENTUM, [Castrum Truentinum.] 
TRUENTUS or TRUENTl'NUS (Tpov^vriuos: 
Tronto), a considerable river of Picenum, which 
liscs in the Apennines above Amatrice, flows under 
the walls of Ascoli (Asculuin), and falls into the 
Adriatic about 5 miles S. of S, Benedetto, It gave 
name to a town which was situated at its mouth, 
and is called by Pliny Truentum, but more com¬ 
monly Castrum Trukntinum. Though one of the 
most considerable of the rivers of Picenum, the 
Truentus has very much the character of a moun¬ 
tain torrent, and is only navigable for about 5 miles 
near its mouth. (Strab. v. p. 241; Plin. iii. 13. s. 18; 
Mel. ii 4. § 6; Ptol. iii. 1. § 21.) [E. H. B.] 

TRUTULENSIS PORTUS. [Rutupiae.] 
TBYBACTRA (TpvSdKrpay Ptol. vi. 12. § 6), a 
place to the NW. of Alexandreia Oxiana, probably 
represented by the present Bokhdra, [V.] 

TUAESIS (Tovato-ij, PtoL ii. 3 § 13), a town 
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on the E. coast of Britannia Barbara, which stood on 
an estuary of the same name (Ptol. ib. § 5), now 
the Murray Frith. [T. H. D.] 

TUATI VETUS, a town in Hispania Baetica, 
belonging to the jurisdiction of Corduba. (Plin. iii, 
3. 8. 3.) Ukert (ii. pt. i. p. 370) is of opinion that it 
should be call Tucci Vetus. [T. H. D.] 

TUBANTES or TUBANTII (ToiJgar/Tot or 
Tou§dTTtoi), a German tribe which was allied -with 
the Chernsci, and seems originally to have dwelt 
between the Rhine and Vessel; but in the time of 
Germanicus they appear in the country south of the 
Lippe, that is, the district previously occupied by 
theSigambri (Tae. Ann. i. 51, xiii. 55, foil.) They 
seem to liave followed the Cherusei still farther to 
the south-east, as Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 23) places 
them on the south of the Chatti, near the Thiirinyer 
Wald^ between the rivers Fulda and Wen'a (Comp. 
Tac. Germ. 36). In the end we find them again 
a.s a member of the confederacy of the Franks. 
(Nazarius, Paneg. Const. 18.) The name Subattii 
in Strabo (vii. p. 292) is probably only an error of 
the transciiber, whence Kramer has changed it into 
Tov€dTTioi. (Wilhelm, Germanien^ p. 130.) [L.S.] 
TUBUCCI, a place in Lusitania between Scala- 
bris and Mundobriga. (^Itin. Ant p. 420.) Pro¬ 
bably Ahr antes. [T. 11. D.] 

TUBURBO MAJUS and MINUS (®ov€ovpid>, 
Ptol. iv. 3. § 35), two neighbouring towns in the in¬ 
terior of Byzacium. The latter is still called Tebourha; 
the former is variously identified with Tuhersole and 
Zaghonan. Pliny (v. 4. s. 4) writes the name Tiibur- 
bis. i^Itin. Ant ])p. 44, 48; Tab. Pent.) [T.H.D.] 
TUBUSUPTUS {Tov^ovaovnros, Too^of^crouw- 
TTos, or TovBovGrn-nos^ Ptol. iv. 2. § 31, viii. 13. § 
12), a town of Mauretania Caesariensis, 18 miles 
SE. of Saldae. {Itiu. Ant p. 32.) According to 
Ammiaims Marcellinus it was situated close to 
Mons Ferratus (xxix. 5. § 11). From Pliny (v. 2. 
.s. 1) wo learn that it was a Roman colony since the 
time of Augustus. It was once a place of some 
iuiportance, but afterwards declined, though even at 
a lute period it seems to have had a Roman garrison 
{Not imj?., where it is called. Tubu.snbdus). Va¬ 
riously identified with Burg^ Boi'dj, Ticla, and a 
place on the Pjebel Afroun. [T. 11. D.] 

TUCABA (Too/caga, Ptol. iv. 6. § 25), a place 
in the interior of Libya. [T. H. D.] 

TUCCA (TovKKa, Ptol. iv. 2. § 28). 1. A 

town of Mauretania Caesariensis. Ptolemy places 
it in the interior; but according to Pliny (v. 2. s. 
1) it was on the sea, at the mouth of tJie river 
Ampsaga. (Cf. Tab. Pent) 

2. A town in the district of Byzacium in Africa 
Proi^er, (Ptol. iv. 3, § 32.) From inscriptions 
found in a village still culled Dugga it may be in¬ 
ferred that the ]>lace should be more correctly calletl 
Tugga. According to the Ttin. Ant. (pp. 47,49,51) 
it lay 50 miles N. of Sufetula, the modern Sbaitha 
or S/aitia, and also bore the name of Terebentina or 
Terebinthina, probably from its being situated in a 
neighbourhood abounding with the Terebinth tree. 
Tucca was a fortified town. (Procop. de Aed. vi. 5.) 
It is probably the same place called Tuccabori by 
St. Augustin (adv. Donat vi. 24 ) (Cf. Wesseh ad 
Itin, p. 48.) 

3. A town of Numidia. (Ptol. iv. 3. § 

29.) [T. H. D.] 

TUCCI (ToCkki, Ptol. ii. 4. § 11), a town of His¬ 
pania Baetica, between llipla and Italica {Itin, 
Ant p. 432.) According to Pliny (iii. 3. s. 8) it 
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had the surname of Augusta Gemella. Commonly 
identified with Tejada. (Cf. Florez, Esp. Sagr, xii. 
p. 355.) [T. H. D.l 

TUCRIS (TovKplSf Ptol. iL 6. § 56), a town of 
the Arevaci in Hispania Tarraconensis [T. H. D.] 
Tl^DE (ToCSo* and Tovpiai, Ptol. ii. 6. § 45), a 
fort or castle of the Gruii or Gravii, in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, K. of Limia, and on the road firom 
Bracara to Asturica. (Itin. Ant p. 429.) It is 
called Tydc by Pliny (iv. 20. s. 34), and according 
to an ancient tradition it was the seat of an Aetolian 
colony under Diomed; a tale probably occasioned by 
the similarity of its name to that of Tydeus. (Sil. 
Ital. iii. 367, xvi. 369; Plin. i. c.; Avien. Descr. 
Orb. 650.) It is the modern Tuy. [T. H. D."] 
TUDER (ToGJep: Eth. Tudertinus: Todi), one 
of the most considerable cities of Umbria, situated 
on a lofty hill, rising above the loft bank of the 
Tiber, about 26 miles S. of Ponisia and 18 W. of 
S[K)lctium. There is no doubt that it was an ancient 
Umbrian city, but no mention of the name occurs in 
history previous to the Roman conquest. Silius 
Italicus tells us that it was celebrated for the worship 
of Mars (Sil. Ital. iv. 222, viii. 462), and notices 
its position on a lofty hill. (Id. vi. 645.) The 
first notice of it in history is on occasion of a pro¬ 
digy which occurred there at the time of the inva¬ 
sion of the Cirnbri and Teutones (Plut. Mar. 17; 
Plin. ii. 57. s. 58); and shortly after we learn that 
it was taken by Crassu.s, as the lieutenant of Sulla, 
during the wars of the latter with the partisams 
of Marius. (Plut. Crass. 6.) It received a colony 
under Augustus, and assumed the title of Colonia 
Fida Tuder,” probably in consequence of some ser¬ 
vices rendered during the Perusian War, though its 
nameis not mentioned by Appian. (Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; 
Lib. Colon, p. 214; Murat. Tnscr. pp. 1111. 4,1120. 
3; Orell. Inscr. 3726.) It appears from inscriptions 
to have been a flourishing and important town under 
the Roman Empire, and is mentioned by all tlie geo¬ 
graphers among the chief towns of Umbria. (Strab. 
V. p. 227; Plin. I. c.; Ptol. iii. 1. § 54.) It was 
not situated on the Flaminian Way, but the Tabula 
gives a line oi road, which led from Ameria to 
Tuder, and thence to Perusia. (Tab. Pent.) Its 
great strength as a fortress, arising from its elevated 
position, is already alluded to by Strabo (1. c.), and 
rendered it a place of importance during the Gothic 
Wtu-s, after the fall of the Western Empire. (Procop, 
B. G. ii. 10, 13.) It is again mentioned as a city 
under the Lombards (P. Diac. iv. 8); and there can 
be no doubt that it continued throughout the middle 
ages to be a considerable city. It is now much de¬ 
cayed, and has only about 2500 inhabitants, but 
still retains the title of a city. 

Considerable ancient remains still attest its former 
consideration. Among these the most remarkable 
are the walls of the city, some portions of which are 
apparently of gi'eat antiquity, resembling those of 
I'orusia, Volaterrae, and other Etruscan cities, but 
they are in general more regular and less rude. 
Other parts of the walls, of which throe distinct cir¬ 
cuits may be traced, are of regular masonry and 
built of travertine. These are certainly of ^man 
date. There are also the remains of an ancient 
building, called by local antiquarians the temple of 
Mars, but more probably a basilica of Roman date. 
Numerous coins and other small objects have been 
found at Todi: among the latter the most interesting 
is a bronze statue of Mars, now in the Mtiseo Gre- 
gm'kttvo at Rome. The coins of Tuder, whicli are 
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numerous, belong to the class called Aes Grave, 
being of brass and of large size, resembling the 
earliest coinage of Volaten-ae, Iguvium, &c. They 
all have the name written in Etruscan characters 
TVTKKK, which we thus learn to have been the 
native form of the name. [E. H. B.] 

TUE'ROBIS (Touepofiis, Ptol ii. 3. § 11), a river 
on the W. coast of Britannia Romans, now the 
Tityy. [T. H. D.] 

TUFICUM (TobtpiKop: Tuficanus), a muni¬ 

cipal town of Umbria, mentioned both by Pliny and 
Ptolemy, as well as in an inscription, which confirms 
its municipal rank; but its site is wholly uncertain. 
(Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; Ptol. iii. 1. § 53; Orell. Jnsci'. 
87.) [E. H. B.] 

TU'GENI (Tci>tJ76voi). [Helvetii, Vol. I. 
p. 1041.] 

TUGIA, a town of the Oretani, in Hispania Tar¬ 
raconensis. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; Itin. Ant. p. 404.) 
Its site is marked by some ruins at Toya^ near 
Quesada, at the sources of the Guadalquivir. (Cf. 
Florez, Esp. Sayr. v. pp. 24, 34; DAnville, Geoyr. 
Anc. i. p. 34.) [T. H. D.] 

TUGIENSIS SALTUS, a part of the chain of 
Mount Orosjxida, which derived its name from the 
town of Tugia, end in which, according to Pliny 
(iii. 1. s. 3), the Baetis had its source, whence it 
would appear to bo the same branch called by others 
Mons Argentarius. [Cf. Okospeda.] [T. H. D.] 
TUICIAE or TERICIAE, as some read it, in 
Gallia Narbonensis, between Glanum [Glanum] 
and Aquae Sextiae (Aix). It is placed in the 
Table between Glanum and Pisavac, si. from 
Glanum and xv. from Pisavae. DAnville fixes 
Tuiciae or Tericiae, as he reads the name, about 
Aiquieres or Aureille. This second name, as ho ob¬ 
serves, seems to have some relationship to that of the 
Roman road described in the Antonine Itin. under tlie 
name of Via Aurelia as far as Arelate (Arfcs). It 
is said that there are many remains at a place named 
Jean-Jean about a mile from Aiquieres. [G. L.] 
TULCIS, a small river on the E. coast of His¬ 
pania, near Tarraco. (Mela, ii. 6.) It is probably 
the modem Gaya. [T. H. D.] 

TULINGI. [Helvetii, Vol. I. p. 1042.] 
TULIPHURDUM (Tov\iq>ovpbov), a place in 
Germany, probably in the country of the Chauci 
Minores, on the right bank of the Visurgis. (Ptol. 
ii. 11. § 28.) Wilhelm (Germanien, p. 161) iden¬ 
tifies it with the modern Verden; but this is a mere 
conjecture. [L. S.] 

TULISU'RGIUM (TovXarobpyiop'), a town in 
Germany, probably belonging to the country of the 
Dulgibini. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 28.) Not to mention other 
conjectures as to its modem representative, Zeuss 
(Die Deutscheuy p. 7) and Wilhelm (Germanien^ 
p. 46) are of opinion that the reading in Ptolemy is 
wrong, and that we should read TevriSobpyiop^ 
which they regard as the place from w’hich the 
Teutoburgiensis Saltus derived its name; and it is 
accordingly believed that the remains of an ancient 
wail, now called the Hiinennny, on Mount Groten- 
burg, near Detmold, marks the site of the ancient 
Teutoburgium. But all this is no more than a 
plausible conjecture. [L. S.] 

TULLICA (TouAAiAa, Ptol. ii. 6. § 64), a town 
of the Caristi in Hispania Tarraconensis. [T.H.D.] 
TULLO'NIUM (TowAdviov, Ptol. ii. 6. § 66), a 
town of the Barduli in Hispania Tarraconensis, on 
the road from Pompelo to Asturica. (Itin. Ant p. 
455.) Probably the modem Alegria. [T. H. D.] 
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TULLUM (TotJAAov), in Gallia Belgica, is one of 
tho cities of the Leuci, who bordered on the Me- 
diomatrici. (Ptol. ii» 9. § 13.) Nasium is the 
other city [NasiumJ. The Kotitia of the Provinces 
of Gallia mentions Tullnm thus: “Civitas Leu- 
corum Tullo.” Teml, which is Tullum, has pre¬ 
served its name instead of taking the name of the 
people, like most other capital towns. Tout is in 
the department of the Mewrthe. [G. L.] 

TUNES (Tuio 7 s, Polyb. i. 30; Toih/is, or Tuvts, 
Strab. xvii. p. 834,. Itc.), a strongly fortified town, 
once of some importance, in the l^man province of 
Africa. According to Polybius (xiv. 20), who is 
followed by Livy (xxx. 9), it was 120 stadia or 15 
miles from Carthage, from which it lay in a SW. 
direction; but the Tab. Pent., in which it is written 
Thunis, places it more correctly at a distance of only 
10 miles from that city. It is said to liave been 
situated at the mouth of a little river called Catada, 
in the bay of Carthage, but there are now no traces 
of any such river. On the present state of Tunis^ 
see Blaquiere, Lett. i. p. 161, scq.; Ritter Erd- 
hunde^ i. p. 914, seq. [T. H. D.J 

TUNGRI (Tovyypoi\ are placed by Ptolemy 
(ii. 9. § 9) east of the Tahullas river, and their 
chief place is Atiiacutum, which is Aduatuca or 
Tongeim [Adijatica]. Tacitus (^German, c. 2) 
says, “ Those who first crossed the Rhine and ex¬ 
pelled the Gain, are now called Tungri, but were 
then named Germani.” Tacitus speaks of the 
Tungri in two other passages (^Uist. iv. 55. 79); 
and in one of them he appears to place the Tungri 
next to the Nervii. The name of the Eburones, whom 
Caesar attempted to annihilate [Eburones], dis¬ 
appears ill the later geography, and the Tungri 
take their place. (Plin. iv. 31.) D’Anville observes 
{Notice, that the name of the Tungri extended 
over a large tract of country, and comprehended 
several peoples; for in the Notit. of the Provinces 
of Gallia, tho Tungri divide with the Agrippinenses 
all Germania Secunda; and there is some evidence 
that the bishops of Tongern had once a territory 
which bordered on that of Reims. 

Ammianus (xv. 11) gives the name of the people, 
Tungri, to one of the chief cities of Germania 
Secunda ; the other is Agrippina {Cologne). This 
shows that Tongem under the later Empire was a 
large place. Many Roman remains have been dug 
up there; and it is said that the old Roman road 
may still be traced through the town. [G. L.j 
TUNNOCELUM, according to the Notitia Imp. 
a place on the coast of Britannia Romana, at the 
oikI of the wall of Hadrian, tlie station of the 
Cohors I. Aelia Classics. Horsley (p. 91) and 
others place it at Boulness, on Solway Frith; Cam¬ 
den, with less probability, seeks it at Tynemouth, 
on the E. coast. [T. H. D.] 

TUNTOBRIGA {TowrO^piya, Ptol. ii. 6. § 
39), a town of the Callaici in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensLs. [T. H. D.] 

TURANIANA, a place in Hispania Baetica, not 
far from the coast, between Murgis and Urci. {Itin. 
Ant. p. 405.) Variously identified with Torque, 
Torbisoon, and Tahernas. [T. H. D.] 

TURBA, a town of the Edctani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. (Liv. xxxiii. 44.) Perhaps the 
modern Tu^r on the GuadcUaviar. [T. H. D.3 
TURBA. [Big ERRi ONES.] 

TURBULA {Tohp€ov\a, Ptol. ii. 6. § 61), a 
town of the Bastetani in Hispania Tarraconensis. 
D’Anville {Geogr. An. i. p. 2^) and Mentelle {Esp, 
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Anc. p. 177) identify it with Teruel; butUkert (ii. 
pt. i. p. 407) more correctly declares it to be Tovorra 
in Murcia. The inhabitants are called TopgoATjTai 
by App. Hisp. 10. [T.H.D.] 

TURCAE {TovpKOi, Suid. s. v.), a Scythian 
people of Asiatic Sarmatia, dwelling on the Pains 
Maeotis, which appears to be identical with the 
*lOpKcu of Herodotus (iv. 22, &c.). The various 
hypotheses that have been started respecting the 
Turcae only show that nothing certain is known re¬ 
specting them. (Cf. Mannert, iv. p. 130; Heeren, 
Jdeen, i. 2, pp. 189, 281, 307; Schaffarik, Slav. Al- 
terth. i. p. 318, &c.) Humboldt {Central-Asien, 
i. p. 245, ed. Mahhnann) opposes the notion that 
these Turcae or Jyreae were the ancestors of the 
present Turks. [T. H. D.] 

TURCILINGI, a tribe in northern Germany 
which is not noticed before the fifth century of 
our era, and then is occasionally mentioned along 
with the Rugii. (Jomand. Get. 15 ; Paul. Diac. 
i. 1.) [L. S.] 

TURDETA'NI {ToopBijravol, Ptol.ii. 4. § 5, &c.), 
the principal people of Hispania Baetica; whence 
we find the name of Turdetania {TovpdrjToyta or 
TovpTvravla) used by Strabo (iii. p. 136) and Ste- 
phanus Byz. (p. 661) as identical with Baetica. 
Their territory lay to the W. of the river Singulis 
(now Xenil), on both sides of tho Baetis as far as 
Lusitania on tlie W. The Turdetani were the most 
civilised and polished of all the Spanish tribes.^ 
They cultivated the sciences; they had their poets 
and historians, and a code of written law.s, drawn 
up in ametrical form (Strab. iii. pp. 139, 151,167; 
Polyb. xxxiv. 9). Hence they were readily disposecl 
to adopt the manners and customs of their con¬ 
querors, and became at length almost entirely 
Romans; but with these characteristics w'e are not 
surprised to find that they are at the same time 
represented by Livy (xxxiv. 17) as the most un¬ 
warlike of all the Spanish races. They possessed 
the Jus Latii. Some traits in theii manners are 
noted by Diodorus Sic. (v. 33), Silius Italicus (iii. 
340, fieq.), and Strabo (iii. 164). Their superior 
civilisation was no doubt derived from their inter¬ 
course with the Phoenicians whose colony of 
Tartessus lay in their neighbourhood. [T. H. D.] 
TURDULI {TovpSov\oi, Ptol. ii. 4. § 10), a 
people in Hispania Baetica, very nearly connected 
with the Turdetani, and ultimately not to be dis¬ 
tinguished from them. (Strab. iii. p. 139; Polyb. 
xxxiv. 9). They dwelt to the E. and S. of the 
Turdetani, down to the shoi’es of the Fretuin ller- 
culeum. A branch of them called the Turduli 
Veteres appears to have migrated into Lusitania, 
and to have settled to the S. of the Durius; where 
it is probable that in process of time they be¬ 
came amalgamated with the Lusitanlans (Strab. iii. 
p. 151; Mela, iii. 1. § 7; Plin. iii. 1. s. 3, iv. 21. s. 
35; cf. Florez, Esp. Sagr. ix. p. 7). [T. H. D.] 
TURECIONICUM or TURECIONNUM, in Gal¬ 
lia Narbonensis, is placed in the Table on a road 
between Vienna {Vienne) and Cularo {Grenoble). 
Turecionicum is between Vienna and Morginnum 
{Moirans) The site is unknown. [G. L.] 
TURIA or TURIUM, a river in the territory of 
the Edetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, which enters 
the sea in the neighbourhood of Valentia (Mela, ii. 6; 
Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; Vib. Seq. p. 227, ed. Bip.) It was 
famed for the proelium Turiense between Pompey 
and Sertorius (Pint. Pomp. 18, Sert. 19; Cic. p. 
Balb. 2). Now the Guadalaviar. [T. H. D.] 

4 E. 4 
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TURIASO (Toupicurd^ and Tovpiacrtrdiy Ptol. ii. 6. 
§ 58; Turiaason, Geogr. Kar. iv. 43: Eth. Turia- 
sononais, Plin. iii. 3. s. 4), a town of the Celtiberi 
in Hispania Tamiconensis, on the road from Caesar* 
,augusta to Numantia {liin. Ani. pp. 442, 443). 
According to Pliny (1. c.) it was a civitas Romana 
in the jurisdiction of Cacsaraugusta. A fountain 
in its neighbourhood was said to have the quality of 
hardening iron (Id. xxxiv. 14. s. 41). The town is 
now called Tarrazona. For coins see Florez, Med. 
ii. p. 600, iii. p. 124; Mionnet, i. p. 53, and SuppL 
i. p. 167; Sestini p. 207. [T. H. D.] 

TUKICUM. [Hklvetii, VoL I. p. 1041.] 
TURIGA. [CuRGiA.] 

TUKISSA (called by Ptolemy Trouptoa, ii. 6. § 
67), a town of the Vascones in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensisjon the road from Pompelo to Burdigala(/tiM. 
Ant. p. 455.) Variously identified with Ituren 
and Osteriz. [T. H. D.] 

TURMO'DIGT. [Muunooi.] 

TUTiMOGUM (Toijpjuoyoy, Ptol. ii. 5. § 8), a 
town in tlie interior ot Lusitania. [T. IL D.] 
TURMULl, a town of Lusitania on the Tugus, 
and on the road from Emerita to Gaesaraugusta. 
(Itin. Afil. p. 433.) Variously identified with 
Alconetar and Puente de Alcunete. [T. H. D.] 
TURNACUM or TORNACUM, a city of North 
Giallia, is first mentioned in the Roman Itins. In 
the Notit. Imp. mention is made of a military force 
under the name of Numerus Turnacensium; and of 
a “Procurator Gynaecii Tomacensia Belgicae Se- 
cundae.’* This procurator is explained to be a super* 
intondent of some number of women who were 
employed in making clothing for the soldiers. Hie* 
ronymus about a. d. 407 speaks of Turnacum 
as one of the chief towns of Gallia ; and Audoenus, 
in his life of S. Eligius (St. Eloi) in the seventh 
century, says of it, “ quae quondam regalia extitit 
ci vitas.” Turnacum was within the limit^^of the 
ancient territory of the Nervii. The name 

is Poornickf which the French hive corrupted into 
Tuumai. Toumai is on the Scftelde, in the pro¬ 
vince of IlainauUf in the kingdom of Belgium. 

There are silver corns of Turnacum, with the 
legend DVRNACOS and dvrnacvs. On one side 
there is the head of an armed nun, and on the 
otlier a horseman armed. On some there is said to 
bo tlie legend dvuno ukx. Numerous Roman 
medals have been found at Toumai^ some of the 
time of Augustus and others as late as Claudius Go- 
thicus and Tetricus, and even of a later date. The 
tomb of Childeric I., who died a. d. 481, was dis* 
covered at Toumai in tlie seventeenth century, and 
a vast quantity of gold and silver medals, and other 
curious things ; among which was the golden ring 
of Childeric, with his name on it, cuildirici 
Ki£Qia. Such di.scoveries as these, which have been 
made in various places in Belgium, show how little 
we know of the Roman history of this country. 
(D’Anville, Notice, ; Ukert, Gallien ; Recueil 
irAntiquitca Jiomaines et Gauhisea trouv^es dans la 
Flandre proprement dite, par M. J. de Bast.) [G.L.] 
TUROBRlOA, a town of Hispania Baetica in the 
jurisdiction of Hispalis (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3). [T.H. D.] 

TU'RODI {ToifpoSol, Ptol.ii. 6. § 40), a ^ople 
in Hispania Tarra^nensis, probably a subdivision of 
the CiUlaici Bracarii, in whoso territory were the 
baths called *TdaTa \eud. [T. H. D.] 

TlTRONES, TU'RONI, TURO'Nll. Some of 
Caesar’s troops wintered in the country of the Turones 
after the campaign of b. c. 57 (B. G. ii, 35). The 
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Turones are mentioned again {B. G. viii. 46), whero 
we learn tiiat they bordered on the Caniutes; and in 
another place (vii.4) they are mentioned with the Pic- 
tones, Cadurci, Aulerci, and other states of Western 
Gallia. When Vercingetorix (b, c. 62) was rousing 
all Gallia against Caesar, be ordered the Turones to 
join him. The contingent which they were called 
on to furnish against Caesar, during the siege of 
Alesia was 8000 men (vii. 75). But the Turones 
never gave Caesar much trouble, though Lucan calls 
them “ instabiles” (i. 437), if the verse is genuine. 

In Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 14), the name is 'Vovpoyteh, 
and the capital is Caesarodunum or Tours on the 
Imre. In the insurrection of Sacrovir in the time 
of Tiberius, the Turonii, as Tacitus calls them (^Ann. 
iii. 41, 46), rose against the Romans, but they were 
8t>on put down. They are in the Lugdunensis of 
Ptolemy. The chief part of the territoiy of the 
Turones was south of the Loire, and their name is 
the origin of the provincial name Touraine. Ukert 
{Gallien, p. 329) mentions a silver coin of the 
Turoni. On one side tliere is a female head with 
the legend “ Turonos,” and on the other “ Cantorix” 
with the figure of a galloping horse. [G,L.] 
TURO'NI (Tovpuvoi), a German tribe, described 
as occupying a district on the south of the countiy 
once inhabited by the Chatti, perhaps on the northern 
bank of the Moenus. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 22.) [L. S.] 
TUROQUA (in the Geogr. Rav. iv. 43, Tura- 
qua), a town of the Callaici in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis on the road from Bracara to Lucus August i 
{llin. Ant. p. 430.) Variously identified with 
Touren (or 2'uron) and Hibavadia. [T. 11. D.] 
TURRES, a place in the interior of Moesia Su¬ 
perior. {Itin. Ant. p. 135; Itin. Ilicros. p. 566; 
Geogr. Rav. iv. 7.) Procopius (de Aed. iv. 4. p. 
285) calls it Tov^^l§as, which is intended for Tur- 
ribus. Variously identified with Szarkoi and TcJuir- 
dah. [T. H. D.] 

TURRES (AD). 1. A town of the Oretani in 

Hispania Tarraconensis (Itin. Ant. p. 445). Vari¬ 
ously identified with Calatrava and Oreto. 

2. A town in the territory of the Contestani in 
the same province (Itin. Ant. p, 400). Identified 
either with Castralla or Olleria. [T.H.I),] 
TURRES ALBAE (Ubpyoi \fVKol, Ptol. ii. 5. 
§ 6), a place of the Celtici in Lusitania. [T. H. D.] 
TUKRIGA (Toifppiya or Toifpyiva, Ptol. ii. 6. § 
23), a town of the Callaici Lucenses in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. [T. H. D.] 

TURRIM, AD, in Gallia Narbonensis, east of 
Aquae Sextiae (Aic), is placed in the Antoninc Itin. 
between Matavoniurn and Tegulata [TeoulataJ. 
The name Tunis is preserved iu that of Tourves, 
which is written Toi'revez and Torvia in some middle 
age documents. (D’Anville, Notice, ^c.) [G. L.] 

TURRIS. 1. Tukris Caesauis, a place in Nu- 
midia, whence there was a road through Sigus to 
Cirta. (Itin. Ant. p. 34.) Usually identified with 
Twill, but by Lapie with JDjebel Guerionu. 

2. [Euphranta Turris.] 

3. Turris Hannibalis, a strong fortress in the 
territory of Carthage, where Hannibal took ship 
when flying to king Antiochus. (Liv. xxxiii. 48.) 
Justin calls it the Rus urbanum Hannibalis (xxxi. 
2). It seems to have been situated between Acholla 
and Thapsus, at the spot where the Tab, Peut. 
places Sullectis. 

4. Turris Tamalleni, in Africa Proper, on tlie 

road from Tacape to Leptis Magna. (Itin. Ant. pp 
73, 74.) Now I'ekmin, [T. U. D.] 
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TURRIS LIBYSSONIS (nOfyyos Ai€6(r<rcoi^o^, 
Ptol.: Porto ITorres), a town of Sardinia, and appa¬ 
rently one of the most considerable in the island. It is 
situated on the N. coastabout 15 miles E. of the Gor- 
ditanian promontory (the Capo del Falcons)^ and on 
the spacionsbay now called Golfo deW A sinara. Pliny 
tells us it was a Roman colony, and we may proba¬ 
bly infer from its name tliat there was previously no 
town on the spot, but merely a fort or castellum. 
(Plin. iii. 12. s. 17.) It is noticed also by Ptolemy 
and in the Itineraries, but without any indication 
that it was a place of any importance. (Ptol. iii. 3. 
§5; Itin.Ant. p. 83.) But the ancient remains 
still existing prove that it must have been a consi¬ 
derable town under the Roman Empire; and we learn 
from the inscriptions on ancient milestones that the 
principal road through the island ran directly from 
Caralis to Turris, a sufficient proof that the latter 
was a place much frequented. It was also an epis¬ 
copal see during the early part of the nuddle ages. 
The existing port at Porto Torres^ which is almost 
wliolly artificial, is based in great part on Roman 
foundations; and tliere exist also the remains of a 
temple (which, as we learn from an inscription, was 
dedicated to Fortune, and restored in tlie reign of 
Philip), of thermae, of a basilica and an aqueduct, 
as well IIS a bridge over the adjoining small river, 
still called the Flume Turritano. The ancient city 
continued to be inhabited till the 11 th century, when 
the greater part of the population migrated to Sas^ 
mri^ about 10 miles inland, and situated on a hill. 
This is still the second city of the island. (De la 
Marmora, Voy. en Sardaigne^ vol. ii. pp. 363,463— 
472; Smyth’spp. 263—266.) [E. H.B.] 
TURRIS STRATO'NIS. [Caesahku, p. 470,a.J 
TURRUS FLUVIUS. [Aquileia. 1 
TURU'LIS (TodpouAis, Ptol. ii. 6. § 15), a river 
in the territory of tlieEdetani in Hispania Turraco- 
nensis, between the Iberus and the Fretum Herculis. 
Ukert (ii. pt. i. p. 293) thinks that it is probably 
iilentical with the Saetabis of Mela (ii. 6) and the 
Uduba of Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4), the present Mijares 
or Myares. [T. H. J).] 

TURUM {Eih. Turinus: Tari\ a town of Apulia, 
mentioned only by Pliny, who enumerates the Tu- 
rini among the towns of that province. (Plin. iii. 
11.8.16.) The name is written Tutini in our 
j)resent text of Pliny; but it is probable that we 
should read Turiiii, and that the site is marked by 
the present village of Turi, near Conversano^ about 
6 miles W. of Polignano. (Romaijclli, vol. ii. p. 
180.) [E. H. B.] 

TURUNTUS (Tovpovi^os, Ptol. iii. 5. § 2), a 
river of European Sarraatia which fell into the 
Northern Ocean, and which, according to Marcian 
(p. 55), had its source in the Rhipaean mountains, 
but Ptolemy seems to place it in Mount Alaunus or 
Alanus. Mannert (iv. p. 258) takes it to be the 
Windam. [T. H. D.] 

TURUPTIA'NA (Tovpovirrlaya, Ptol. ii. 6. § 
23), a town of the Callaici Lucenses in Hispania 
Tan*aconensis. [T. H. D.] 

TUSCA, a river forming the W. boundary of the 
Roman province of Africa, which, after a short 
course to the N., fell into the sea near Tabraca. 
(Plin. V. 88. 2, 3.) [T. H. D.] 

TUSCA'NIA (^Etk Tuscaniensis; To3canella'),& 
city of Southern Etruria, situated about 12 miles 
NE. of Tarquinii. It is mentioned only by Pliny, 
who enumerates the Tuscanienses among the muni¬ 
cipal communities of Etruria, and in the Tabula, 
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which places it on the Via Clodia, between Blera 
and Saturnia, but in a manner that would afford 
little clue to its true positiou were it not identified 
by the resemblance of name with the modem Tosca^ 
nella. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8; Tab. Pent.') The name 
is found in an inscription, which confirms its mu¬ 
nicipal rank. (Murat, imer. p. 328.) But it ap¬ 
peal's to have been in Roman times an obscure town, 
and we find no allusion to it as of ancient Etrus¬ 
can origin. Yet that it was so is rendered probable 
by the tombs that have been discovered on the site, 
and some of which contain sarcophagi and other 
relics of considerable interest; though none of these 
appear to be of very early date. The tombs have 
been carefully examined, and the antiquities pre¬ 
served by a resident antiquary, Sig. Campanari, a 
circumstance which has given some celebrity to the 
name of Toscanclla, and led to a very exaggerated 
estimate of the importance of Tuscania, which w'as 
apparently in ancient times never a place of any 
consideration. It was probably during the period 
of Etruscan independence a dependency of Tar¬ 
quinii. The only remains of ancient buildings are 
some fragments of reticulated masonry, undoubtedly 
of the Roman period. (Dennis’s Etruria^ vol. i. pp. 
440—460.) [E. H. B.] 

TUSCI (Touffxoi, Ptol. v. 9. § 22), a people of 
Asiatic Sarmatia between the Caucasus and the 
Montes Ceraunii. [T. U. D.] 

TU SCIA. [Etruria.] 

TUSCULA'NUM. [Tubculum, p. 1243, b.] 
TU'SeULUM (TourTKouAov, Ptol. iii. 1. § 61*, 

' Touo'kAoi', Strab. v. p. 237; TovokKos^ Steph. B. p. 
673: Eth. Tusculauus, Cic. Balb. 20; Liv. iii. 7, 
&c.: Tusculus, Tib. i. 7. 57; Stat. Silv.iy, 

4. 16; Tusculanensis, Cic. Fam. ix. 6; Frascati 
and 11 Tuscolo), a strong and ancient city of La- 
tiuin, lying on the hills which form a continuation 
of Mount Albanus on the W. When Dionysius of 
Halicaniiissus (x. 20) places it at a distance of 100 
stadia, or 12^ miles, from Rome, ho does not speak 
with Ins accustomed accuracy, smee it was 120 
stadia, or 15 miles, from that city by the Via 
Latina. Josephus (^Ant. xviii. 7. d 6) places the 
imperial villa of Tiberius at Tusculum at lOO stadia 
Iroin Rome, which, however, lay at some distance to 
the W. of the town. Festus («. v. Tuscos) makes Tus¬ 
culum a diminutive of Tuscus, but there is but slight 
authority to connect the town with the Etruscans. 
According to common tradition, it was founded by 
Telegonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe; and hence 
we find its name paraphrased in the Latin poets as 
“ Telegoni moenia ” (Ov. Fast. iii. 91, iv. 71; Prop, 
iii. 30. 4; Sil. It. xii. 635) and “ Circaea moenia ” 
(Hor. Epod. i. 30); and the hill on which it stood 
called “ Telegoni juga parricidae ” (Id. Od. iii. 29. 
8), “Circaeum dorsum” (Sil. It. vii. 691), and 
“Telegoni jugera” (Stat. i. 3. 83). Thus 
Tusculum did not claim so remote an origin as 
many other Latin cities; and, as being founded a 
generation after the Trojan W.ar, Virgil, a learned 
antiquary, consistently omits all notice of it in his 
Aeneid. The author of the treatise entitled Origo 
Gentis liomanae mentions that it was made a de¬ 
pendency or colony of Alba by Latinus Silvias (c. 17. 
§ 6). After the destruction of Alba by Tullus 
Hostilius it appears to have recovered its independ¬ 
ence, and to have become a republic under the go¬ 
vernment of a dictator. 

Bat to descend from these remote periods to the 
more historical times. In the reign of Tarquimus 
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Superbos, who courted the friendship of the Latin 
cities, Octavius Mamilius of Tusculum was the 
foremost man of all the race, tracing his descent 
from Uljsses and Circe. Him Tarquin conciliated 
by the gift of his daughter in marriage, and thus 
obtained the powerful ^liance of his family and con¬ 
nections. (Lix’. i. 49; Dionys. iv. 45.) The ge¬ 
nealogical pretensions of the gens Mamilia are still 
to be seen on their coins, which bear on the 
obverse the head of Mercury, and on the reverse 
Ulysses in his travelling dress and with his dog. 
The alliance of Mamilius with Tarquin, however, 
was the main cause of the Latin War. After 
his expulsion from Rome, and unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt to regain his crown by means of the Etrus¬ 
cans, Tarquin took refuge with his son-in-law at 
Tusculum (Liv. ii. 15), and by his assistance 
formed an alliance with the confederacy of the thirty 
Latin cities. (Jh. 18). Tlie confederate army took 
up a position near Lake Regillus, a small sheet of 
water, now dry, which lay at the foot of the hill 
on which Tusculum is seated. This was the scene 
of the famous battle so fatal to the Latins, in b. o. 
497. MamiliUvS, who commanded the Latin army, 
was killed by the hand of Titus Herrninius; Tar- 
quinins Superbus himself, who, though now ad¬ 
vanced in years, took a part in the combat, was 
wounded; and the whole Latin army sustained an 
irretrievable defeat {ib. 19, 20; Dionys. vi. 4, seq.). 

After the peace which ensued, the Tuaculans re¬ 
mained for a long while the faithful allies of Rome; 
an attachment which drew down on their territory 
tlic incursions of the Volsci and Acqui, b. c. 461, 
460. (Liv. iii. 1. 8.) In b. c. 458, when the 
Roman capitol was seized by the Sabine Appius 
Herdonius, the Tusculans gave a signal proof of 
tiieir love and fdelity towards Rome. On the next 
morning after the arrival of the news, a large body 
of them marched to that city and assisted the 
Romans in recovering the capitol; an act for which 
they received the public thanks of that people (ib. 
18; Dionys. x. 16); and soon afterwards, Lucius 
Mamilius, the Tusculan dictator was rewarded with 
the gift of Roman citizenship. (Liv. tb. 29.) In the 
following year the Romans had an opportunity of 
repaying the obligation. The Aequi had seized the 
citadel of Tusculum by a nocturnal assault At that 
time, Fabius with a Roman army was encamped before 
Antium; but, on bearing of tlie misfortune of the 
Tusculans, he immediately broke up his camp and 
Hew to their assistance. The enterprise, however, was 
not of such easy execution as the expulsion of Her- 
donius, and several months were spent in combats in 
the neighbourhood of Tusculum. At length the 
Tusculans succeeded in recapturing their citadel by 
reducing the Aequi to a state of famine, whom they 
dismissed after compelling them to pass unarmed 
under the yoke. But as they were flying homewards 
the Roman consul overtook them oii Mount Algidus, 
and slew them to a man. (76. 23; Dionys. x. 20.) 

In the following year, the Aequi, under the con¬ 
duct of Gracchus, ravaged the Labican and Tus- 
culan territories, and encamped on the Algidus with 
their booty. The Roman ambassadors sent to ex- 
poetulate with them were treated with insolence and 
contempt. Then Tit. Quinctius Cincinnatns was 
chosen dictator, who defeated the Aequi, and caused 
them, with their commander Gracchus, to pass 
ignominiously under the yoke. (Liv. ib. 25—28.) 
Algidus became the scene of a stogie between the 
Romans and Aequi on two or three subsequent occa> 
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sions, as in b.c. 452 and 447. (Ib. 31, 42.) In 
the latter battle the Romans sustained a severe de¬ 
feat, being obliged to abandon their camp and take 
refuge in Tusculum. After this, we do not again 
hear of the Tusculans till b. c. 416. At thatperioil, 
the Romans, suspecting the Labkans of having en¬ 
tered into a league with the Aequi, charged the 
Tusculans to keep a watch upon them. These sus¬ 
picions were justified in the following year, when the 
Labicans, in conjunction with the Aequi, ravaged 
the territory of Tusculum and encamps upon tlie 
Algidus. The Roman army despatched against 
them wa.s defeated and dispersed, owing to the dis¬ 
sensions among its chiefs. Many of these, however, 
together with the elite of the army, took refuge at 
Tusculum; and Q. Servilius Priscus, being chosen 
dictator, changed the face of affairs in eight days, by 
routing the enemy and capturing Labicuin. (Id. iv. 
45—47.) 

This steady friendship between Tusculum and 
Rome, marked for so many yeai's by the strongest 
tokens of mutual goodwill, was at length interrupted 
by an occurrence which took place in b. c. 379. In 
that year the Tusculans, in conjunction with the 
Gabinians and Labicans, accused the Praenestines 
before the Roman senate of making inroads on their 
lands; but the senate gave no heed to their com¬ 
plaints. Next year Camillus, after defeating the 
Volscians, was surprised to find a number of Tns- 
culans among the prisoners whom he had made, 
and, still more so when, on questioning them, lie 
found that they had taken up arms by public con¬ 
sent. These prisoners lie introduced before the 
Roman senate, in order to prove how the Tusculans 
had abandoned the ancient alliance. So war was 
declared against Tusculum, and the conduct of it 
entrusted to Camillus. But the Tusculans would 
not accept this declaration of hostilities, and opposed 
the Roman arms in a manner tliat has scarcely been 
paralleled before or since. When Camillas entered 
their territory ho found the peasants engaged in 
tlieir usual avocations; provisiMis of all sorts were 
offered to his army; the gates of the town were 
standing open; and as the legions defiled through 
the streets in all the panoply of war, the citizens 
within, like the countrymen without, were seen intent 
upon their daily business, the schools resounded 
with the hum of pupils, and not the slightest token 
of hostile preparation could be discerned. Then 
Camillus invited the Tusculan dictator to Rome. 
When he appeared before the senate in the Curia 
Hostilia, not only were the existing treaties with 
Tusculum confirmed, but the Roman franchise also 
was shortly afterwards bestowed upon it, a privilege 
at that time but rarely conferred. 

It was this last circumstance, however, together 
with their unshaken fidelity towards Rome, that 
drew down upon the Tusculans the hatred and ven¬ 
geance of the Latins; who, in the year b. o. 374, 
having burnt Satricum, with the exception of the 
temple of Matuta, directed their arms against Tus¬ 
culum. By an unexpected attack, they obtained 
possession of the city; but the inhabitants retired to 
the citadel with their wives and children, and de¬ 
spatched messengers to Rome with news of the in¬ 
vasion. An army was sent to their relief, and the 
Latins in turn became the besieged instead of the 
besiegers; for whilst the Romans encompassed tiie 
walls of the city, the Tusculans made sorties upon 
the enemy from the arx. In a short time the Ito- 
mans took the town by assault and slew all the 
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tatins. (/6. 33.) Servius Sulpicius and L. Quinc- 
tius, botli military tribunes, were the Roman com¬ 
manders on this occasion; and on some rai-e gold 
coins, still extant, of the former family, are seen on 
the obverse the heads of Castor and Pollux, deities 
peculiarly worshipped at Tusculum (Cic. Dio. i. 43; 
cf. Festus, s. V. Stroppus), and on the reverse the 
image of a city with the letters tvscvl on the 
gate. 

From this period till the time of the groat Latin 
war we have little to record of Tusculum except 
the frustrated attempt of the Velitemi on its terri¬ 
tory (Liv. iv. 36) and the horrible devastations 
committed on it by the Gauls, when in alliance with 
the Tiburtines, in b. c. 357. (Id. vii. 11.) After 
their long attachment to Rome wo are totally at a 
loss to conjecture the motives of the Tusculans in 
joining the Latin cities against her. The war 
which ensued is marked by the well-known anec¬ 
dote of Titus Manlius, who, being challenged by 
Geininus Mettius, the commander of the Tusculan 
cavalry, attacked and killed him, against strict 
orders to the contrary; for which breach of military 
<li.sripline he was put to death by his father. (Id. 
viii. 7.) The war ended with the complete subju¬ 
gation of the Latins ; and by the famous senatus- 
ronsultum regulating the settlement of Latium, the 
Tusculans were treated with great indulgence. 
Tlieir defection was ascribed to the intrigues of a 
few, and their right of citizenship was preserved to 
them. (/A. 14.) This settlement took place in b. c. 
335. In 321 the Tusculans were accused by the 
tribune, M. Flavius, of having supplied the Veliterni 
and Privernates with the means of carrying on war 
against Rome. There docs not appear to have been 
any foundation for this charge; it seems to have 
been a mere calumny; nevertljelesa the Tusculans, 
with their wives and children, haying put on mourn¬ 
ing habits, went in a body to Rome, and implored 
tlio tribes to acquit them of so odious an imputa¬ 
tion. This spectacle moved the compassion of the 
Romans, who, without further inquiry, acquitted 
them unanimously; with the exception of the tribe 
Pollia, which vot^ that the meu of Tusculum 
should be scourged and put to death, and the women 
and children sold, agreeably to the laws of war. 
This vote remained indelibly imprinted on the me¬ 
mory of the Tusculans to the very latest priod of 
the Roman Republic; and it was found that scarce 
one of the tribe Papina, to which the Tusculans be- I 
longed, ever voted in favour of a candidate of the j 
tribe Pollia. (/ft. 37.) 

Tusculum always remained a municipium, and 
some of its families were distinguished at ^me. 
(Id. vi. 21—26 ; Orell. Inacr. 775, 1368, 3042.) 
Among them may be mentioned the gens Mamilia, 
the Porcia, which produced the two Catos, the 
Fulvia, Coruncania, Juventia, Fonteia, &c. (Cic. 
p. PUmc. 8, p. Font. 14; Corn. Nep. CaL 1; Val. 
Max. iii. 4. § 6.) 

Hannibal appears to have made an unsuccessful 
attempt upon, or perhaps rather a mere demonstra^ 
tion against, Tusculum in b. c. 212. (Liv. xxvi. 
9; cf. Sil. It xii. 534.) In the civil wars of Ma¬ 
rius and Sulla, its territory seems to have been dis¬ 
tributed by the latter. (Anct do Coloniia.) Its 
walls were also restored, as well as during the wars 
of Pompey. We have no notices of Tusculum under 
the Empire. After the war of Justinian and the in- I 
roads of the Lombards, Tusculum regained even 
more than its ancient splendour. For several cen- 
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tnries during the middle ages the counts of Tus- 
culum were supreme i« l^mo, and could almost 
dispose of the jiapal chair. The ancient city 
remained entire till near the end of the 12th cen¬ 
tury. At that period there were constant wars 
between the Tusculans and Romans, the former of 
whom were supported by the Gennan emperors and 
protected by the popes. According to Romualdus, 
archbishop of Salerno (apud Baronium^ vol. xix. p. 
340), the walls of Tuscnlum were razed in the pon¬ 
tificate of Alexander III. in the year 1168; but 
perhaps a more probable account by Richard de S. 
Germano (ap. Mwratoi'i, Script, t. vii. p. 972) as¬ 
cribes the destruction of the city to the permission 
j of the German emperor in the year 1191. 

1 Towards the end of the Republic and beginning of 
j the Empire, Tusculuin was one of the favourite re- 
! sorts of the wealthy Romans. Strabo (v. p. 239) de¬ 
scribes the hill on which it was built as adorned 
with many villas and plantations, especially on the 
side that looked towards Rome. But though the 
air was salubrious and the country fine, it does not 
appear, like Tibur, to have been a favourite resort 
of the Roman poets, nor do they speak of it much in 
, their verses. The Anio, with its fall, besides other 
natural beauties, lent a charm to Tibur which would 
have been sought in vain at Tusculum. Lucullus 
seems to have been one of the first who built a villa 
there, which seems to have been on a magnificent 
scale, but with little arable land attached to it. 
(Plin. xviii. 7. s. 1.) His parks and gardens, how¬ 
ever, which were adorned with aviaries and fish¬ 
ponds, extended to the Anio, a distance of several 
[ miles; whence he was noted in the report of the 
censors as making more use of the broom than the 
plough. (/5. and Varr. R. R. i. 13, iii. 3, seq.; 
Columella, i. 4.) On tlie road towards Rome, in the 
Vigna Angelotti, is the ruin of a large circular mau¬ 
soleum, 90 feet in diameter inside, and very much 
resembling the tomb of Caccilia Metella on the Via 
Appia. It evidently belongs to the last period of the 
Republic; and Nibby {Dintomi, p. 344) is inclined 
to regard it as the sepulchre of Lucullus, nricntioned 
by Plutarch (Fi7.//«4C.43), though that is commonly 
identified with a smaller mausoleum between Fraa- 
cati and the Villa Riifinella. Besides the villa of 
Lucullus, we hear of those of Cato, of Cicero and his 
brother Quintus, of Marcus Brutus, of Q. Horten- 
sius, of T. Anicius, of Balbus, of Caesar, of L, 
Crassus, of Q. Metellus, &c. It would now be vain 
to seek for the sites of most of these; though it may 
perhaps be conjectured that Cato’s stood on the hill 
to the NE. of the town, which seems to have been 
called Mons Porcius from it, and still bears the 
name of Monte Porzio. So much interest, however, is 
attached to the villa of Cicero (Tusculanurn), as the 
favourite retirement in which ho probably composed a 
great portion of his philosophical works, and especially 
the Disputations which take their name from it, that 
we shall here present the reader with the chief par¬ 
ticulars that can be collected on the subject. Re¬ 
specting the site of the villa there have been great 
disputes, one school of topographers seeking it at 
Grotta Ferratay another at the Villa Rvjinella. 
Both these places lie to the W. of Tusculum, but 
the latter nearer to it, and on an eminence, whilst 
Grotta Ferrata is in the plain. We have seen from 
Strabo that the Roman villas lay chiefly on the W. 
side of the town; and it will be found farther on 
that Cicero's adjoined those of Lucullus and Ga- 
bininSi which were the most splendid and remarkable, 
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and must therefore have belonged to those noticed 
hj Strabo. The scholiast on Horace (^Fpod. i. 30) 
describes Cicero’s as being “ ad latera superiora ” of 
the Toscnlan hill; and if this authority may be re¬ 
lied on, it disposes of the claims of Grotta FerraUt. 
The plural “ latera ” also determines us in favour of 
the W. side of the town, or Villa Jiufinella, where 
the hill has two ridgeo. At this spot some valuable 
remains were discovered in 1741, especially a beau¬ 
tiful mosaic, now in the Museo Pio Clementino. 
The villa belonged originally to Sulla (Plin. xxii. 6. 
s. 6). It was, as we have said, close to that of Lu- 
cullua, from which, in neighbourly fashion, Cicero 
was accustomed to fetch b^ks with his own hand. 
{PeFin. iii. 2.) It was likewise near that of the 
consul Gabinius (pi'O Dorn. 24, post Jled.l)^ which 
also stood on the Tusculan hill (in Via. 21), pro¬ 
bably on the site of the Villa Falconiei'i, In his 
oration pro Seatio (43), Cicero says tliat his own 
villa was a mere cottage in comparison with that of 
Gabinius, though the latter, when tribune, had de¬ 
scribed it as “ pictam,” in order to excite envy 
against its owner. Yet from the particulars which 
we learn from Cicero himself, his retirement must 
have been far from deficient in splendour. The 
money which he lavished on it and on his^villa at 
Pompeii brought him deeply into debt. (Fp. adAtt. 
ii. 1.) And in another letter (76. iv. 2) he com¬ 
plains that the consuls valued that at Tusculum at 
only quingentia millibna, or between 4000/. and 
5000i. This would be indeed a very small sum, 
to judge by the description of it which we may 
collect from his own writings. Thus wo learn that 
it contained two ggnmaaia (Div. i. 5), an upper one 
called Lyceum, in which, like Aristotle, he was ac¬ 
customed to walk and dispute in the morning (Tuac, 
J)iap. ii. 3), and to which a library was attached 
(Div, ii. 3), and a lower one, with shady walks like 
I’lato’s garden, to which he gave the name of the 
Academy. (Tuac. DUp. ii. 3.) The latter was 
perhaps on the spot now occupied by the Cnaino of 
the Villa Hujimlla, Both were adorned with beau¬ 
tiful statues in marble and bronze. (Ep, ad Alt. i. 
1, 8, 9, 10.) The villa likewise contained a little 
atrium (atriolum, 76. i. 10, ad (lalnt. Fr, iii. 1), a 
small portico with exodria (ad Fam. vii. 23), a 
bath (lb. xiv. 20), a covered promenade (“tecta am- 
bulatiuncula,” ad xiii. 29), and an horologium 
(ad Fam. xvi. 18). In the excavations matlq in 

the time of Zuzzeri, a sun-dial was discovered here, 
and placed in the Colleffio Romano. The villa, like 
the town and neighbourhood, was supplied with 
water by the Aqua Crabra. (be Leg. Agr. iii. 31.) 
But of all this magnificence scarce a vestige re¬ 
mains, unless we may regard as such the ruins now 
called Scuola di Cicerone^ close to the ancient walls. 
These consist of a long corridor with eight chambers, 
forming apparently the ground floor of an upper 
building, and if they belonged to the villa tliey were 
probably granaries, as there is not the least trace of 
decoration. 

We will now proceed to consider the remains at 
Frascati. Strabo (v. p. 239) indicates where we 
must look for Tusculum, when he describes it as 
situated on the high ridge connected with Mount 
All)anu8, and serving to form with it the deep valley 
which stretches out towards Mount Algidus. This 
ridge was known by the name of the Tusculani 
Colies. We have already seen that Tusculum was 
composed of two distinct parts, the town itself and 
the arz or citadel, which was i^lated from it, and 
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seated on a higher point; so elevated, indeed, that 
when the Aequi had possession of it, as before 
narrated, they could descry the Roman army de¬ 
filing out of the gates of Rome. (Dionys. x. 20.) 
It waa indeed on the very nut, or pinnacle, of the 
ridge, a point isolated by cliffs of great elevation, 
and approachable only by a very steep ascent. Ac¬ 
cording to Sir W. Cell (Topogr. ^c. p. 429) it is 
2079 French feet above the level of the sea. Here 
a few traces of the walls of the citadel remain, from 
which, and from the shape of the rock on which the 
town stood, we may see that it formed an irregular 
oblong, about 2700 feet in circumference. There 
must have been a gate towards the town, where the 
ascent is less steep; and there are also vestiges of 
another gate on the E. side, towards La Molara^ 
and of a road which ran into the Via Latina. Under 
the rock are caves, which probably served for 
sepulchres. Tho city lay immediately under the 
arx, on the W. side. Its form was a narrow oblong 
approaching to a triangle, about 3000 feet in length, 
and varying in breadth from about 1000 to 
.500 feet. Thus it is represented of a triangular 
shape on tho coins of the gens Sulpicia. Some 
vestiges of the walls remain, especially on tho N. 
and S. sides. Of these the ancient parts consist of 
large quadrilateral pieces of local tufo, some of them 
being 4 to 5 feet long. They ai c repaired in places 
with opus incertum, of the age of Sulla, and with 
opus reticulatum. Including the arx, Tusculum 
waa about 1^ mile in circumference. Between tho 
town and the citadel is a large quadrilateral piscina, 
86 feet long by 67J broad, divided into three 
compartments, probably intended to collect the 
rain water, and to serve as a public washing- 
place. One of the theatres lies immediately under 
this cistern, and is more perfect than any in tho 
vicinity of Rome. The acena^ indeed is partly de¬ 
stroyed and covered with earth; but the benches or 
rows of seats in the caveay of which there are nine, 
are still nearly entire, as well as the steps cut in 
them for the purpose of commodious descent. There 
are three flights of these steps, which consequently 
divide the cavea into four compartments, or cunei. 
Tho 8})ectator8 faced the W., and thus enjoyed tho 
magnificent prospect over the Alban valley and the 
plains of Lutium, with Rome and the sea in the 
distance. Abeken (MUtel-Italien, p. 200), considers 
this theatre to belong to the early times of the Em¬ 
pire. Sir W. Cell, on the other hand, pronounces it 
to be earlier. (Topogr. of RomCy p. 429.) Near 
this edifice were discovered in 1818, by Lucieu 
Buonaparte, the beautiful bronze statue of Apollo 
j and those of the two Kutiliae. The last are now in 
I the Vatican, in the corridor of the Muaeo Chiara- 
monti. At tlie back of this stmeture are vestiges 
of another theatre, or odeum; and at its side two 
parallel walls, which bounded the street leading to 
the citadel. On the W. of the theatre is an ancient 
road in good preservation, leading to one of the gates 
of the city, where it is joined by another road. 
Close to the walls near the piscina is an ancient 
cistern, and at its side a small fountain with an in¬ 
scription; a little further is a Roman milestone, 
recording the distance of 15 miles. Besides these 
objects, there are also remains of a columbarium and 
of an amphitheatre, bat the latter is small and not 
of high antiquity. Many fragments of architecture 
of an extremely ancient style are strewed aronnd. 
Within the walls of the town, in what appears to 
have been the principal street, several inscriptions 
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Btill remain, the chief of which is one on a kind of 
pedestal, recording that the object to which it be¬ 
longed was sacred to Jupiter and Liberty. Other 
inscriptions found at Tusculum are preserved in the 
Villa Rufinella. One of them relates to M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, the conqueror of Aetolia; another to the 
poet Diphilos, mentioned by Cicero in his letters to 
Atticns (ii. 19). 

Near the hermitage at Camaldoli was discovered 
in 1667 a very ancient tomb of the Furii, as recorded 
by Falconieri, in his Inscrr. Athleikae, p. 143, scq. 
It was cut in the rock, and in the middle of it was a 
sarcophagus, about 5 feet long, with a pediment¬ 
shaped cover. Round it were twelve urns placed in 
loculi^ or coffins. Tlie inscriptions on these urns 
were in so ancient a character that it bore a great 
resemblance to the Etruscan and Pelasgic. The 
form of the P resembled that in the sepulchral in¬ 
scriptions of the iScipios, as well as that of the 4 . j 
The diphthong OV was used for V, and P for F. I 
The inscriptions on the urns related to the Furii, 
that on the sarcophagus to Luc. Turpilius. There 
were also fragments of fictile vases, commonly called 
Etruscan, and of an elegant cornice of terra cotta, 
painted with various colours. (Nibby, Dintomij 
iii. p. 360.) 

Wo shall only add that the ager Tusculanus, 
though now but scantily supplied with water, for¬ 
merly contributed to furnish Rome with that element 
by means of the Aqua Tepula and Aqua Virgo. 
(Front. Aq. 8, seq.) 

Respecting Tusculum the reader may consult 
Canina, Descrizione delt antico Tusculo ; Nibby, 
Dintomi di vol. iii.; Gell, Topography of 

Rome ami its Vicinity, ed. Bunbury; Abeken, Mit- 
tel-ftalien ; Oompagnoni, Mem. istoriche deW antico 
Tvsculo. On Cicero’s villa, Cardoni, Dc Tuscut M. 
T. Ciceronis; Zuzzeri, Sopra dH una antica Villa 
scopertasul Dorso del Tvsculo. [T. 11. D.] 

TUSODM MARE. [Tyrriienum Mark.] 

TUTA'TIO, a place in Noricum of uncertain 
site (It. Ant. p. 277 } Tab. Pent., where it is called 
Tutastio.) [L, S.] 

'I'U'THOA (TovOSa), a river of western Arcadia, 
flowing into the Ladon, on the confine.s of Thelpu.sa 
and Ileraoa. It is now called Langadhiu, and join.s 
the Ladon opposite to the small village of Rencsi. 
(Pans. viii. 25. § 12 ; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 95, 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 223.) 

TU'TIA, a small stream in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, mentioned only by Livy and Silius Italicus, 
who inform us that Hannibal encamped on its 
banks, when he was commencing his retreat from 
before the walls of Rome. (Liv. xxvi. 11; Sil. Ital. 
xiii. 5.) Livy places it 6 miles from the city, and 
it is probable that it was on the Salarian Way, by 
which Hannibal subsequently commenced his retreat: 
in this case it may probably be the stream now 
called the Fiwm di Conca, which crosses that road 
between 6 and 7 miles from Rome, and has been 
supposed by Gell and Nibby to be the Allia. 
[Alua.] Silius Italicus expressly tells us that it 
was a very small stream, and little known to fame. 
The name is written Turia in many editions of that 
poet, but it appears that the best MSS. both of 
Silius and of Livy have the form Tutia. [E. H. B.] 

TU'TIA (TovTTia, Plut. Sert. 19), a place in the 
territory of the Edetani in Hispania Tarraconensis 
not far from Sucro, the scene of a battle between 
Pompey and Sertorius (Plut. 1. c .; Florus, iii. 22.) 
It is thought to be the modern Tom. But pcrliaps 
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the conjecture of Ukert (ii. pt i. p. 413) is correct 
that in both these passages we should read 
Turia. [T. H. D.] 

TUTICUM. [Equus Tuticus.] 

TUTZIS (It. Anton, p. 162), a small fortified 
town in Aethiopia, situated 12 miles N. of Ta- 
I chompso, upon the western side of the Nile. The 
ruins of Tutzis are supposed to be near, and NW. of 
the present village of Gyrseh. (Belzoni, Travels, 
vol. i. p. 112.) [W. B.D.] 

TY'ANA ( t ^ Tiava: Eth. Tvavehs or Tvavlrijs), 
also called Thyana or Thiana, and originally Thoana, 
from Thoas, a Thracian king, who was believed to have 
pursued Orestes and Pylades thus far, and to have 
founded the town (Arrian, Peripl. P. jE. p. 6; Steph. 
B. 8. V.). Report said that it was built, like Zola in 
Pontus, on a causeway of Semiramis; but it is certain 
thatit wassituated in Cappadocia at the foot of Mount 
Taurus, near the Cilician gates, and on a small tri¬ 
butary of the Lainus (Strab. xii. p. 537, xiii. p. 587.) 
It stood on the highroad to Cilicia and Syria at a 
distance of 300 stadia from Cybistra, and 400 
stadia (according to the Pent. Table 73 miles) from 
Mazaca (Strab. l.c .; Ptol. v. 6. § 18; comp. Plin. 
vi. 3 ; It. Ant. p. 145). Its situation on that road 
and close to so important a pass must have rendered 
Tyana a place of great consequence, both in a com¬ 
mercial and a military point of view. The plain 
around it, moreover, was extensive and fertile, and 
the whole district received from the town of Tyana 
the name of Tyanitis (Tuavlrtr, Strab. 1. c.). From 
its coins we learn that in the reign of Caracalla the 
city became a Roman colony; afterwards, having for 
a time belonged to the empire of Palmyra, it was con¬ 
quered by Aurelian, in a.d. 272 (Vopisc. Aurel. 22, 
foil), and Vulens raised it to the rank of the capital 
of Cappadocia Secunda (Basil. Magn. Epist, 74, 75; 
Hierocl. p. 700; Malala, Chron.', Not. Imp.) Its 
capture by the Turks is related by Cedrenus (p. 
477). Tyana is celebrated in history as the native 
place of the famous impostor Apollonius, of whom 
wo have a detailed biography by Philo8trutn,<. In 
the vicinity of the town there was a teinjde of Zeus 
on the borders of a lake in a marshy plain. The 
water of the lake it.self was cold, but a hot 
well, j-acred to Zeus, issued from it (Phih^.str. Vit. 
Apoll. i. 4; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6; Aristot. Mir. 
Avhc. 163.) This well was called Asmabacon, and 
from it Zeus himself was surnamed Asmabaeus. 
These details about the locality of Tyana have led 
in modern times to the discovery of the true site of 
the ancient city. It was formerly believed that 
Kara Ilissar marked the site of Tyana; for in 
that district many ruins exist, and its inhabitants 
still maintain tliat their town once was the capital 
of Cappadocia. But this place is too far north to bo 
identified with Tyana; and Hamilton (Researches, 
ii. p. 302, foil.) has shown most satisfactorily, what 
others had conjectured before him, that the true 
site of Tyana is at a plac« now, called Kiz Hissar, 
south-west of Nigdeh, and between this place and 
Erekli. The ruins of Tyana are considerable, 
but the most conspicuous is an aqueduct of 
granite, extending seven or eight miles to the foot 
of the mountains. There are also massy founda¬ 
tions of several large buildings, shafts, pillars, and 
one handsome column still standing. Two miles 
south of these ruins, the hot spring also still bubbles 
forth in a cold swamp or lake. (Leake, Asia Minor, 
61; Eckhel, iii. p. 195; Sestini, p. 60.) [L. S.] 

TYBIACAE (Tv€idKai, Ptol. vi. 14. § 11), a 
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people of SoytbU intra Imanin, on the banks of the 
Rha. [T. H. D.] 

TYDE. [Tude.] 

TYLE (Tv\7i^ Polyb. iv. 46), a town of Thrace, 
on the coast of the Euxine, where the Gauls esta¬ 
blished a seat of government (^$acrlKfiov), and which 
Beichard identiBes with Kilios. Steph. B. (p. 670) 
calls it and places it on the Haemus. [ J. R ] 

TYLISSUS, a town of Crete (Plin. iv. 20), the 
position of which can only be conjectured. On its 
ancient coins are found on the reverse a young man 
holding in his right hand the head of an ibex or 
wild goat, and in his left a bow. These types on 
the coins of Tylissus led the most distinguished 
numismatist of the last century (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 
321) to fix its situation somewhere between Cydonia 
and Elyrus, the bow being common on the coins of 
the one, and the ibex’s head on those of the other, of 
these two cities. libck (Arcta, vol. i. p. 433^ and 
Torres Y. Ribera (Periplui Cretae, p. 324) adopt 
this suggestion of Eckhel, and place Tylissus on the 
S. coast at the W. extremity of the island near the 
modem Selino-Kasteli. (Pashley, Travels, vol. i. 
p. 162.) [E. B. J.] 

TYLUS or TYRUS (T«5Aoy, Ptol. vi. 7. § 47; 
Tupor, Strab. xvi. p. 766 ; Steph. B. a. v.), an 
island in tlie Persian gulf, off the coast of Arabia. 
It has been already mentioned that according to 
some traditions, this island was the original seat of 
the Phoenicians, who named the city of Tyre after 
it when they had settled on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. [Phoenicia, p. 607.] Pliny de¬ 
scribes the island as abounding in pearls. (Plin. 

vi. 28, 8. 32, xii. 10, s. 21, xvi. 41. s. 80; Arrian, 

Anab* vii. 20 ; Theophr. Ukt, Plant, iv. 9, v. 
6 ) [T. H. D.l 

TYMANDUS : Eth. Tvtxavhi\v65), a 

place ill Phrygia, between Philomelium and Sozo- 
polis. (6’owc. Chalced. pp. 244, and 247: in this 
passage the reading Ma.vdijp(jiv irdKis is corru{)t; I 
Hierocl, p. 673, where the name is miswritten 
Tu/jiapSpos.) It is possible that Tymandus may be 
the same as the Dymas inentiened by Livy (xxxviii. 
15), for which some MSS, have Dimas or Di- 
nias. [L. S.] 

TYMBRES, a tributary of the Sangarius, in the 
north of Phrygia (Liv. xxxviii. 18), k in all pro¬ 
bability the same river as the one called by Pliny 
(vi. 1) Tembrogius, which joined the Sangarius, as 
Livy says, on the borders of Phrygia and Galatia, 
and, flowing in the plain of Dorylaeum, separated 
Phrygia Epictetus from Phrygia Salutaris. It seems 
also to be the same river as the Thyaris and Bathys 
mentioned in Byzantine writers. (Cinnamus, v. 1. p. 
Ill ; }i\Qhior,Wallfahrten, p. 522, foil.) [L. S.] 

TYMPHAEA, TYMPIIAEI. [Tymphe.] 

TYMPHE (Tu/i4>^), a mountain on the conflnes 
of Macedonia, Epeirus, and Thessaly, a part of the 
range of Pindus, which gave its name to the district 
TYMPHAK.V (Tu/u4>o/a), and to the people, the Ty.m- 
PKABI (TvfAtpaiot, Steph. B. s. v.). As it is stated 
that the river Arachthus rose in Mt. Tymphe, and 
that Aeginium was a town of the Tymphaei (Strab. 

vii. pp. 325,327), Mt. Tymphe may be identified with 
the summits near Mitzovo, and the Tymphaei may 
be regarded as the inhabitants of the whole of the 
upper valley of the Peneius from Metzovo or Kala- 
bdka. The name is written in some editions of 
Btrabo, Stymphe and Stymphaei, and the form Stym- 
pbsea also occurs in Arrian (i. 7); but the ortho¬ 
graphy without the «is perhaps to be preferred. The 
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question whether Stymphalis or Stymphalia is the 
same district as Tymphaea has been discussed else- 
where. [Stymphalis.] Pliny in one passage calls 
the Tymphaei an Aetolian people (iv. 2. s. 3), and 
in another a Macedonian (iv. 10. s. 17), while Ste¬ 
phanas B. describes the mountain as Thesprotian, 
and Strabo (/. c.) the people as an Epirotic race. 

Stophanus B. mentions a town Tymphaea, which 
is probably the same place called Trampya (TpojU- 
■nba) by others, where Polysperchon, who was a native 
of this district, murdered Hercules, the son of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. (Lycophr. 795 ; Diodor. xx. 28, 
with Wesseling’s note ; Steph. B. s. v. Tpafiv^a.) 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 422, vol. ii. pp. 
275, 276.) 

TYMPHRESTUS. [Pindus.] 

TY'NDAKIS (Tvvbapls, Strab.; TvvUdpiov, Ptol.: 
Eth. TvvbaplTTjs, Tyndaritanus: Tindaro), a city 
on the N. coast of Sicily, between Mylae (^Milazzo) 
and Agathyma. It was situated on a bold and lofty 
bill standing out as a promontory into the spacious 
bay bounded by the Punta di MiUizzo on the E., 
and the Capo Calava on the W,, and was distant 
according to the Itineraries 36 miles from Messana. 
{It. Ant. p. 90 ; J'ah. Pent.') It was a Greek city, 
and one of the latest of all tlie cities in Sicily that 
could claim a purely Greek origin, having been 
founded by the elder Dionysius in b. c. 395. The 
original settlers were the remains of the Messenian 
exiles, who had been driven from Naupactus, Zacyn- 
thus, and the Peloponncse by the Spartans after 
the close of the Peloponnesian War. These had at 
first been established by Dionysius at Messana, when 
he repeoplod that city [Messana] ; hut the Spar¬ 
tans having taken umbrage at this, ho transferred 
them to the site of Tyndaris, which had previously 
been included in the territory of Abacaenum. The 
colonists themselves gave to their new city the name 
of Tyndaris, from their native divinities, the Tynda- 
ridae or Dioscuri, and readily admitting fresh citizens 
from other quarters, soon raised their whole popula¬ 
tion to the number of 5000 citizens. (Diod. xiv. 78.) 
The new city thus rose at once to be a place of con.si- 
derable importance. It is next mentioned in b. c. 
344, when it was one of the first cities that declared 
in favour of Timoleon after his landing in Sicily. (Id. 
xvi. 69.) At a later period we find it mentioned as 
espousing the cause of Hieron, and supporting him 
during his war against the Mamertines, b. o. 269. 
On that occasion he rested his position upon Tyn¬ 
daris on the left, and oo Taurumeuium on Uie right. 
(Diod. xxii. Exc. H. p. 499.) Indeed the strong 
position of Tyndaris rendered it in a strategic point 
of view as important a post upon the Tyrrhenian, as 
Tauromenium was upon the Sicilian sea, and hence 
we find it frequently mentioned in subsequent wars. 
Id the First Punic War it was at first dependent 
upon Carthage; and though the citizens, alarmed at 
the progress of the Roman arms, were at one time 
on the point of revolting to Rome, they were re¬ 
strained by the Carthaginians, who carried ofif all the 
chief citizens as hostages. (Diod. xxiii. p. 502.) 
In B. o, 257, a sea-fight took place off Tyndaris, 
between that city and the Liparaean islands, in 
which a Roman fleet under C. Atilius obtained some 
advantage over the Carthaginian fleet, but without 
any decisive result (Poly. i. 25; Zonar. viii. 12.) 
The Roman fleet is described on that occasion as 
touching at the promontory of Tyndaris, but the 
city had not yet fallen into their hands, and it was 
not till after the fall of Panormua, in b. c. 254, that 
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Tyndaris expelled the Carthaginian garrison, and 
joined the Roman alliance. (Diod. xjciii. p. 505.) 
We hear but little of Tyndaris under the Roman 
government, but it appears to have been a flourialiing 
and considerable city. Cicero calls it “ nobilissima 
civitas ” ( Verr. iii. 43), and wo learn from him that 
the inhabitants had displayed their zeal and fidelity 
towards the Romans upm many occasions. Among 
others they supplied naval forces to the armament 
of Scipio Africanus the Younger, a service for which 
he requited them by restoring them a statue of Mer¬ 
cury which had been carried off by the Carthagi¬ 
nians. and which continued an object of great vene¬ 
ration in the city, till it was again carried off by the 
rapacious Verres. (Cic. Fen*, iv. 39—42, v. 47.) 
Tyndaris was also one of seventeen cities which had 
been selected by the Roman senate, apparently as an 
honorary distinction, to contribute to certain offerings 
to the temple of Venus at Kryx. (/6. v. 47 ; 
Zumpt, ad loc. ; Diod. ir. 83.) In other respects 
it had no peculiar privileges, and was in the condi¬ 
tion of an ordinary municipal town, with its own 
magistrates, local senate, &c., bat was certainly in 
the time of Cicero one of the most considerable places 
in the island. It, however, suffered severely from 
the exactions of Verres (Cic. Verr. ll. cc.), and the 
inhabitants, to revenge themselves on their oppressor, ] 
publicly demolished his statue as soon as he had 
quitted the island. (76. ii. 66.) 

Tyndaris again bore a considerable part in the war 
between Sextus Pompeius and Octavian (b. c. 36). 
It was one of the points occupied and fortified by the 
former, when preparing for the defence of the Sici¬ 
lian straits, but was taken by Agripj)a after his naval 
victory at Mylae, and became one of his chief posts, 
from which he carried on offensive warfare against 
I’ompey. (Appian, B. C. v. 105, 109, 116.) Sub¬ 
sequently to this wo hear nothing more of Tyndaris 
in history ; but there is no doubt of its having con¬ 
tinued to subsist throughout the period of the Roman 
Empire. Strabo speaks of it as one of the places 
on tlie N. coast of Sicily which, in his time, still de¬ 
served the name of cities ; and Pliny gives it the 
title of a Coloiiia. It is probable that it received a 
colony under Augustus, as we find it bearing in an 
inscription the titlesof“Colonia Augusta Tyndarita- 
norum.” (Strab. vi. p. 272 ; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14 ; 
Ptol. iii. 4. § 2 ; Orel!. Inscr, 955.) Pliny indeed 
mentions a great calamity which the city had sus¬ 
tained, when (he tells us) half of it was swallowed 
up by the sea, probably from an earthquake having 
caused the fall of part of the hill on which it stands, 
but we have no clue to the date of tliis event; 
(Plin. ii. 92. s. 94.) The Itineraries attest the ex¬ 
istence of Tyndaris, apparently still as a considerable 
place, in the fourth centuiy. (/<«». Ant. pp. 90, 
93; Tab. Peut.) 

The site of Tyndaris is now wholly deserted, but 
the name is retained by a church, which crowns the 
most elevated point of the hill on which the city 
formerly stood, and is still called the Madonna di 
Tindaro. It is 650 feet above the sea-level, and 
forms a conspicuous landmark to sailors. Cooisi- 
derable ruins of the ancient city are also visible. It 
occupied the whole plateau or summit of the hill, and 
the remains of the ancient walls may be traced, at in¬ 
tervals, all round the brow of tbe cliffs, except in one 
part, facing the sea, where the cliff is now quite preci¬ 
pitous. It is not improbable that it is here that a 
part of the cliff fell in, in the manner recorded by 
l^liny (ii. 92. s. 94). Two gates of the city are also 
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still distinctly to be traced. The chief monuments, 
of which the ruins are still extant within the circuit 
of the walls, are: the theatre, of which the remains 
are in impeiffect condition, but sufiicient to show that 
it was not of large size, and apparently of Roman 
construction, or at least, like that of Tauromenium, 
rebuilt in Roman times upon tbe Greek foundations; 
a large edifice with two handsome stone arches, com¬ 
monly called a Gymnasium, but the real purpose of 
which is very diflicult to determine; several other edi¬ 
fices of Roman times, but of wholly uncertain cha¬ 
racter, a mosaic pavement, and some Roman tombs, 
(Serra di Falco, Antichitii della Skilia^ vol. v. part 
vi.; Smyth’s Sicily, p. 101; Hoare’s Classical Toier^ 
vol. ii. p. 217, &c.) Numerous inscriptions, frag¬ 
ments of sculpture, and architectural decorations, os 
well as coins, vases, &c. have also been discovered on 
the site. [E. H B.] 

TYNDIS (TiJvJts, Ptol. vii. 1. § 16), a river of 
India intra Gangem, which flowed into the Bay of 
Bengal. There is great doubt which of two rivers, 
the Manades (^Mabandda) or the Maesolus {Godd- 
very\ represents this stream. According to Mannert 
it was the southern branch of the former river (v. 1. 
p. 173). But, on the whole, it is more likely that 
it is another name for the Goddvery. fV.] 

TYNIDRUMENSE OPP. [Thunudromon.] 
TYNNA (Jdvva)^ a place in Cataonia or the 
sontliem part of Cappadocia, in the neighbourhood 
of Faustinopolis, is mentioned only by Ptolemy 
(v. 7. § 7). [L. S.] 

TYPAEUS. [Olympia.] 

TYPA'NEAE (Tvstaviai, Polyb. Steph. B.; Tum- 
vav4at, Strab.; Tu/airdveia, Ptol.: Bth. Tviravfdrrjs), 
a town of Triphylia in Elis, mentioned by Strabo 
along with Hypana. It was taken by Philip in the 
Social War. It was situated in the mountains in 
the interior of the conntry, but its exact site is un¬ 
certain. Leake supposes it to be represented by the 
ruins near Platiand; but Boblaye supposes these to 
be the remains of Aepy or/epium [Akpy], and 
that Typaneae stood on the hill of Makrysia. (Strab. 
viii. p. 343 ; Polyb. iv. 77—79 ; Steph. B. a. v ; 
Ptol. iii. 16. § 18 ; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 82; 
'&oh\ajey RechercheSy cfc. p. 133; Ross, Reiaenim 
Peloponnes,g. 105 ; Curtius, Pelopvnnesos^ vol. ii. 
p.89.) 

TYKA'CIA or TYRACI'NA (TupoKircu, Steplu 
B : Eth. Tyraciensis, Plin.), a city of Sicily, of 
wliich very little is known. It is noticed by 
Stepbanus as ** a small but flourishing city;” and 
the Tyracienses are mentioned by Pliny among the 
municipal communities of the interior of Sicily. 
(Steph. B. s. V.; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14.) It is doubtful 
whether the “ Tyracinus, princepe civitatis,” men¬ 
tioned by Cicero {Verr. iii. 56) is a citizen of 
Tyracia or one of Helorns who bore the proper 
name of Tyracinus. In either case the name was 
probably derived from the city: but though the 
existence of this is clearly established, we are 
wholly without any clue to its position. 

Several writers would identify the Trinacia 
(Tptvairla) of Diodorus (xii. 29), which that writer 
describes as having been one of the chief towns of 
the Siculi, until it was Udeen and destroyed by the 
Syracusans in b. c. 439, with the Tyracinae of 
Stephanus and Tyracia of Pliny. Both names 
being otherwise unknown, the readings are in both 
cases uncertain: but Diodorus seems to represent 
I Trinacia as having been totally destroyed, which 
> would suificiently account for its not being agam 
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mentioned in history: and there is no other reason 
for assuminp^ the two places to be identical. (Cluver. 
Sicil. p. 388; Holsten. Not ad Steph. B. a. v .; 
Wesselinjf, ad JDiod. 1. c.) [K. 1£. B.] 

TYRALLIS (TupoAAls), a place in Cappadocia, 
on the south-west of Cabassus, on the river Cydnus. 
(Ptol. V. 7. § 7.) [L. S.] 

TYRAMBAE (Tvpdpiai, Ptol. v. 9. § 17), a 
people of Asiatic Sariiiatia, whose chief city was 
Tyrambe (Tupd/xiri, ib. § 4, &c.; Strab. xi. p. 494), 
in the neighbourhood of the river Rhombites Mi¬ 
nor. [T. H. a] 

TYRANGrXAE (Jvpayytirai^ Tvpayyirai, or 
Tvptydrai, Strab. vii. p. 289, &c.; Ptol. iii. 5. § 25), 
literally, the Getae of the Tyras, an immigrant 
tribe of European Sarmatia dwelling E. of the river 
Tyras, near the Harpii and Tagri, and, according to 
I’tolemy, the northern neighbours of Lower Moesia. 
Pliny (v. 12. s. 26) calls them, with more correct 
orthography, Tyragetae, and represents them as 
dwelling on a large island in tlie Tyras. [T. H. D.] | 
TYRANNOBOAS (Tvpapi/o€6as), an emporium 
on the western coast of Bengal between Mandagara 
and Byzantium, noticed by the author of the Peri- 
plus (p. 30.) It cannot now bo identified with any 
place. [V.] 

TYRAS (6 TtJpay, Strab. ii. p. 107), one of the 
principal rivers of European Sarmatia. According 
to Herodotus (iv. 51) it rose in a largo lake, whilst 
Ptolemy (iii. 5. § 17, 8. § 1, &c.) places its sources 
in Mount Carpates, and Strabo (/. c ) says that they 
are unknown. Tlie account of Herodotus, however, 
is correct, as it rises in a lake in Gallicta. (Georgii, 
Alte-Geogr. p. 269.) It ran in an easterly direc¬ 
tion parallel with the Ister, and formed part of the 
boundary between Dacia and S.mnatia. It fell into 
the Pontus Euxinus to the NE. of the mouth of the 
Ister; the distance between them being, according 
to Strabo, 900 stadia (Strab. vii. p. 305, seq.), and, 
according to Pliny (iv. 12. s. 26), 130 miles (from 
the Pseudostoma). Scymnus (/V. 51) describes it 
as of easy navigation, and abounding in fish. Ovid 
(ex Pont iv. 10. 50) speaks of its rapid course. At 
u later period it obtained the name of Danastris or 
Dunastus (Amm. Marc. xxxi. 3. § 3; .Tornand. Get 
5; Const. Porphyr. de Adm. Imp. 8), whence its 
modern name of Dniester (Neister), though the 
Turks still call it TuraL (Cf. Herod, iv. 11,47, 82; 
Sc^'lax, p. 29; Strab. i. p. 14; Mela, ii. l,&c.; also 
Schaffarik, Slav. Alterth. i. p. 505.) The form 
Tvpis is sometimes found. (Steph. B. p. 671; 
Suid. a. V. liKbOai and Tloafibwvios.) [T. H. D.] 
TYRAS (T^pay, Ptol. iii. 10. § 16), a town of 
European Sarmatia, situated at the mouth of tlie 
river just described. (Herod, iv. 51; Mela, ii. 1.) 
It was originally a Milesian colony (Scymn. Fr. 5.5; 
Anon. Peripl. P. Eux. p. 9); although Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxii. 8. § 41), apparently from the 
similarity of the name, which he writes “ Tyros,” 
ascribes its foundation to the Phoenicians from Tyre. 
Pliny (iv. 12. s. 26; cf. Steph. B. p. 671) identifies 
it with an older town named Ophiusa (“ gelidis pol¬ 
lens Ophiusa venenis,” Val. Flacc. vi. 84). Ptolemy, 
however (I.c.), makes them two different towns; and 
places Ophiusa somewhat more N., and towards the 
interior. Scylax knows only Ophiusa, whilst the 
later writers, on the other hand, knew only Tyras. 
(Cf. Neumann, Die IJellenen itn Skgthenlande, 
p. 357, seq.) It probably lay on the site of the 

S resent Ackermatm. (Clarke, Travela, ii. p. 124; 
^ohl, JUiaen m SUdruaalandf i. 167.) [T. H. D.j 
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TYRIAEUM (Tuptatov: Eth. Tyrienses), a town 
of Lycaonia, which according to Xenophon (Anab. 
i. 2. § 24) was 20 parasangs west of Iconium, and 
according to Strabo (xiv. p. 663) on the eastern 
frontier of Phrygia, and probably on the road from 
Synnada to Laodiceia, and between the latter and 
Philomelium. Near this town Cyrus the Younger 
reviewed his forces when he marched against his 
brother. (Comp. Plin. v. 25 ; Hierocl. p. 672 ; and 
Cone. Chalced. p. 401, where the name is written 
Tupchov.) It is possible that Tyriaeum may be the 
same town as the Totarion or Tetradion of Ptolemy 
(v. 4. § 10), the Tyrasion in the Com. Chalced. 
(p. 669), and the Tygonion of Anna Comnena (xv. 

7, 13). Its site seems to be marked by the modern 
Ilgun or Ilghun. (Hamilton, Researches^ ii. p. 200 ; 
Kiepert in Franz, Funf Inschriften, p. 36.) [L. S.] 

TYRICTACA (TvptKrdicn or TwpirdKri, Ptol. iii. 
6 . § 4), a town in the Chersonesus Taurica. (Cf. 
Anon. Peripl. P. Eux. p. 4., where it is written 
TvpiffrdKrj.) Dubois do Montperreux identifies it 
with some ruins found on lake Thurbach. ( Voy, 
autour du Caucase, v. p. 247.) [T. H. D.] 

TYRISSA (T6pi(T(ra, Ptol. iii. 13. § 39 : Eth. 
Tyrissaeus, Plin. iv. 10 . s. 17), a town of Emathia 
in Macedonia, placed by Ptolemy next to Eu¬ 
ropus. 

TYRPTAE (Tuptraj, Herod, iv. 51), certain 
Greeks settled at the mouth of the Tyras, probably 
Milesians who built the town of that name. [T. H. D.J 
TYRUHE'NIA, TYRRHE'NI. [Etrukia.] 
TYRRHE'NUM MARE (rh ir^Ao- 

70 s), was the name given in ancient times to the 
part of the Mediterranean sea which adjoins the W. 
coast of Italy., It is evident from the name itself 
that it was originally employed by the Greeks, w'ho 
universally called the people of Etruria Tyrrhenians, 
and was merely adopted from them by the Romans. 
The latter people indeed frequently used the term 
Tuscum Mark (Liv. v. 33; Mel. ii. 4. § 9), but 
still more often designated the sea on the \V. of 
Italy simply as “ the lower sea,” Mare Jnferuat, 
just as they termed the Adriatic “ the upper sea ” 
or Mare Superum. (Mel. ii. 4. § I ; Plin. iii. 5. 

8 . 10 ; Liv. 1. c.) The name of Tyrrhenuin Mare 
was indeed in all probability never in use among 
the Romans, otherwise than as a mere geographical 
term; but with the Greeks it was certainly the 
habitual designation of that portion of the Medi¬ 
terranean which extended from the boast of Liguria 
to the N. coast of Sicily, and from the mainland 
of Italy to the islands of Sardinia and Corsica on 
the VV. (Polyb. i. 10, 14, &c.; Strab. ii. p. 122, v. 
p. 211 , &c. ; Dionys. Per. 83 ; Scyl. §§ 15, 17; 
Agathem. ii. 14.) The period at which it ciime 
into use is uncertain; it is not found in Herodotus 
or Thucydides, and Scylax is the earliest author now 
extant by whojn the name is mentioned. [E. H. B.J 

TYRRHINE. [Oqyris.J 

TYRSUS. [Thyrsus.] 

TYRUS (TbpoSf Herod, ii. 44, &c.: Eth. TvptoSf 
Tyrius), the most celebrated and important city 
of Phoenicia. By the Israelites it was called 
Tsor (Josh. xix. 29, &c.), which means a rock 
but by the Tyrians themselves Sor or Snr (The- 
odoret. in Ezek. xxvi.), which appellation it still re¬ 
tains. For the initial letter t was substituted by 
the Greeks, and from them adopted by the Romans; 
but the latter also used the fonn Sara or Sarra, 
said to be derived from the Phoenician name of 
the purple fish ; whence also the adjective Sarra- 
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nu8. (Plant. True. 2, 6, 58; Virg. Ceorg. ii. 506; 
Juv. X. 38; Cell. xiv. 6, &c.) The former of these 
etymologies is the preferable one. (Shaw, Travels^ 
U. p. 31.) The question of the origin of Tyre has 
been already disenssed, its commerce, manufactures 
and colonies described, and the principal events of 
its history narmted at some length [Phoenicia, 
p. 608, seq.], and this article will therefore be more 
particularly devoted to the topography, and to what 
may be called the material history, of the city. 

Strabo (xvi. p. 756) places Tyre at a distance of 
200 stadia from Sidon, which pretty nearly agrees 
with the distance of 24 miles assigned by the Itin. 
Ant, (p, 149) and the Tab. Peuting. It was built 
partly on an island and partly on the mainland. 
According to Pliny (v. 19. s. 17) the island was 
22 stadia, or 2^ miles, in circumference, and was 
originally separated from the continent by a deep 
channel ^ths of a mile in breadth. In his time, 
however, as well as long previously (cf. Strah. 1. c.), 
it was connected with the mainland by an isthmus 
formed by the mole or causeway constructed by 
Alexander when he was besieging Tyre, and by 
subsequent accumulations of sand. Some authorities 
state the channel to have been only 3 stadia (Scylax, 
p. 42) or 4 stadia broad (Diodor. Sic. xvii. 60; 
Curt. iv. 2); and Arrian (Anab. ii. 18) describes it 
as shallow near the continent and only 6 fathoms 
in depth at its deepest part near the island. The 
accretion of the isthmus must have been consider¬ 
able in the course of ages. William of Tyro de¬ 
scribes it in the time of the Crusades as a bow-shot 
across (xiii. 4); the Pere Roger makes it only 50 
paces (TeiTe Sainte^ p. 41); but at pre.<ent it is 
about i of a mile broad at its narrowest part, near 
the island. 

That part of the city which lay on the mainland 
was called Palae-Tyrus, or Old Tyre; an appellation 
from which we necessarily infer that it existed pre¬ 
viously to the city on the island; and this inference 
is confinned by Ezekiel’s prophetical description of 
the siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Ba¬ 
bylon, the particulars of whicli are not suitable 
to an island city. Palae-Tyrus extended along the 
sliore from the river Leontes on the N., to tlie foun¬ 
tain of Ras-el-Ain on the S., a space of 7 miles; 
which, however, must have included the suburbs. 
When Strabo says (xvi. p. 758) that Palae-Tyrus 
was 30 stadia, or 3^ miles, distant from Tyre, he 
is probably considering the southern extremity of 
the former. Pliny (1. c.) assigns a circumference 
of 19 miles to the two cities. The plain in which 
Palae-Tyrus was situated was one of the broadest 
and most fertile in Phoenicia. The fountain above 
mentioned afforded a constant supply of pure spring 
water, which was received into an octagon reservoir, 
60 feet in diameter and 18 feet deep. Into this re¬ 
servoir the water gushes to within 3 feet of the top. 
(Maundrell, Journeyy p. 67.) Hence it was distri¬ 
buted through the town by means of an aqueduct, 
all trace of which has now disappeared (Robinson, 
Palest, iii. p. 684.) The unusual contrast between 
the bustle of a great seaport and the more tranquil 
operations of rural life in the fertile fields which 
surrounded the town, presented a striking scene 
which is described with much felicity in the Diony- 
iiaca of Nonnus (40, 327, sqq.). 

The island on which the new city was built is the 
largest rock of a belt that runs along this part 
of the coast. We have no means of determining the 
origin of the island city; bat it must of course have 
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arisen in the period between Nebuchadnezzar and 
Alexander the Great. Tlie alterations which the 
coast has undergone at this part render it difficult 
to determine the original size of the island. Maun¬ 
drell (p. 66) estimated it at only 40 acres; but he 
was guided solely by his eye. The city was sur¬ 
rounded with a wall, the height of which. M'here it 
faced the mainland, was 150 feet. (Arrian, Anab. 
ii. 18.) The foundations of this wall, which must 
have marked the limits of the island as well as of 
the city, may still he discerned, but have not been 
accurately traced. The measurement of Pliny before 
cited must doubtless include the subsequent accre¬ 
tions, both natural and artiffcial. The smallness of 
the area was, however, compensated by the great 
height of the houses of Tyre, which were not built 
after the eastern fashion, but story upon story, 
like those of Aradus, another J’hoenician island city 
(Mela, ii. 7), or like the insulae of Rome. (Strab. 
1. c.) Thus a much larger population might be ac¬ 
commodated than the area seems to promise. Ber- 
tou, calculating from the latter alone, estimates tho 
inhabitants of insular Tyre at between 22,000 and 
23,000. (Topogi\ de Tyr, p. 17.) But the ac¬ 
counts of the capture of Tyre by Alexander, as will 
appear in the sequel, show a population of at least 
double that nuiiiber; and it sliould be recollected 
that, from the maritime pursuits of the Tyrians, a 
large portion of them must have been constantly 
at sea. Moreover, part of the western side of 
the island is now submerged, to the extent of more 
than a mile; and that this was once occupied by 
the city Is shown by the bases of columns whicli 
may still be discerned. These remains were rnucli 
more con.siderable in the lime (d’ Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, in the latter part of the 12th century, who 
mentions that tow’crs, markels, streets, and halls 
might be observed at the bottom of the sea (p. 62, 
ed. Asher). 

Insular Tyre was much improved by king Hiram, 
who in this respect was the Augustus of the city. 
He added to it one of the islands lying to the N., by 
filling up the intervening space. 'I bis i.sland, the 
outline of which can no longer he traced, previously 
contained a temple of Baal, or, according to the Greek 
way of speaking, of the Olympian Jupiter. (Josepli, 
c. Apiimy i. 17.) It was by the space thus gained, 
as well as by substructions on tho eastern side of 
tlie island, that Hiram was enabled to enlarge and 
beautify 'I'yre, and to fonn an extensive public place, 
which the Greeks called Eurychorus. The artificial 
ground wliich Hiram formed for this purpose may 
still be traced by the loose rubbish of which it con¬ 
sists. The frequent earthquakes with which Tyro 
has been visited (Sen. Q. N. ii. 26) have rendered 
it difficult to trace its ancient configuration; and 
alterations have been observed even since the recent 
one of 1837 (Kenrick, Phoenicia, p. 353, &c.). 

The powerful navies of Tyre were received and 
sheltered in two roadsteads and two harbours, one 
on the N., the other on the S. side of the island. 
The northern, or Sidonian roadstead, so called be¬ 
cause it looked towards Sidon (An'Ian, ii. 20), was 
protected by the chain of small islands already men¬ 
tioned. The harbour which adjoined it was formed 
by a natural inlet on tlie NE. tide of the island. On 
the N., from which quarter alone it was exposed to 
the wind, it was rendered secure by two sea-walls 
running parallel to each other, at a distance of 100 
feet apart, as shown in the annexed plan. Portions 
of these walls may still be traced. The eastern side 
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of the harbour was enclosed by two ledges of rock, small basin, of about 40 yards in diameter, can be 
with the assistance of walls, having a passage be- traced (Shaw, TravtU, vol. ii. p. 30); but in its 
tween them about 140 feet wide, which funned the original state it was about 300 yards long, and from 
mouth of the harbour. In case of need this entrance 230 to 240 yards wide. Part of the moderu town 
could be closed with a boom or chain. At present of Sur, or Sour, is built over its southern portion, 
this harbour is almost choked with sand, and only a aud only vessels of y ry shallow draught can enter. 



PLAN 

(From Kenrick’ 

A. Northern harbour. 

B. Suppoootl limit of ancient harbour 
r. Tract of loose sand. 

D. Southern, or K^yptian, harbour. 

K. Southern, or KRyutUn, roadstead, 

FF. Isthmus formed i)y Alexander’s mole. 

CG. Depression in the sand. 

H. Northerit, nr Sidonian, roadstead. 
art. Portions of inner sea-wall, visible above water, 
bb. Ancient canal. 

1. Eruranco of northern harbour. 

2, 2. Orl«lual line of sea.wall. 

3, 3. Outer wall, now below water. 

4, 4 . Idno of rocks, bordered on the E. by a wall, 

not of ancient construction. 

5. Ledge of rocks projecting 90 feet into the sea. 

Tlie sontbern roadstead was called the Egyptian, 
from its lying towards that country, and is described 
by Strabo (/. c.) as unenclosed. If, however, the 
ro.searclies of Bertou may be relied upon {Topogr.de 
p. 14), a stupendous sea-wall, or breakwater, 
35 feet thick, and running straight in a SW. direc¬ 
tion, for a distance of 2 miles, may still be traced. 
Tlie wall is said to be covered with 2 or 3 fathoms 
of water, whilst within it the depth is from 6 to 8 
fathoms. Bertou admits, however, that this wall 
ha.s never been carefully examined; and if it had 
existed in ancient times, it is impossible to con¬ 
ceive how so stuper.doua a work should have escaped 
the notice of all the writers of antiquity. Accord¬ 
ing to the same authority, the whole southern part 
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6. Columns united to the rock. 

7. Rock, below’ ft feet of rnl»bish. 

8. Ledge of rocks extending 200 feet Into the 

sea. 

9. Remains of a wall, with Irons for mooring. 

10. Masonry, showing the entrance of the canal. 

11,11,11,11. Walls of the Cothon or harbour, about 25 
feet broad. 

12, 12. Portions of wall overturned in the harbour. 

13. Rocky Islets. 

14. Supposed submarine dyke or breakwater. 

15. Commencement of the isthmus, covering 

several yards of the harbour wall. 

16. Angloof the ancient wall of circumvallatlon, 

and probable limit of the island on the E. 

of the island was occupied by a cothon, or dock, se¬ 
parated from the roadstead by a wall, the remains 
of which are still visible. This harbour, like the 
northern one, could be closed with a boom; whence 
Chariton (vii. 2. p. 126, Reiske) takes occasion to 
compare the security of Tyre to that of a house with 
bolted doors. At present, however, there is nothing 
to servo for a harbour, and even the roadstead is 
not secure in all winds. (Shaw, ii. p. .30.) The 
northern and southern harbours were connected to¬ 
gether by means of a canal, so that ships c^uld pass 
from one to the other. This canal may still be 
traced by the loose sand with which it is ^lled. 

We have already adverted to the sieges sustained 
by Tyre at the bands of Shalmaneser, Nebuchadnez- 
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zar, Alexander, and Antigonus. [Phoenicia, pp. 
610—613]. That by Alexander was so remark¬ 
able, and had so much influence on the topography 
of Tyre, that we reserved the details of it for this 
place, as they may be collected from the narra¬ 
tives of Arrian {Ancib. ii. 17—26), Diodorus Si¬ 
culus (xvii. 40—45), and Q. Curtius (iv. 4—27). 
The insular situation of Tyre, the height and 
strength of its walla, and the command which it 
possessed of the sea, seemed to render it impregnable; 
and hence the Tyrians, when summoned by Alexander 
to surrender, prepared for an obstinate resistance. 
The only method which occurred to the mind of that 
conqueror of overcoming the difficulties presented to 
his anns by the site of Tyre, was to connect it with 
the mainland by means of a mole. The materials 
for such a structure were at hand in abun<lance. 
The deserted buildings of Palae-Tyrus afforded 
plenty of stone, the mountains of Lebanon an inex¬ 
haustible supply of timber. For a certain distance, 
the mole, which was 200 feet in breadth, proceeded • 
rapidly and successfully, though Alexander’s work¬ 
men were often harassed by parties of Tyrian troops, 
who landed in boats, as well as by the Arabs of 
the Syrian desert. But as the work approached the 
island, the difficulties increased in a progressive ratio. 
Not only was it threatened with destruction from 
the depth and force of the current, often increased 
to violence by a southerly wind, but tlie workmen 
were also exposed to the missiles of the Tyrian 
slingcrs and bowmen, aimed both from vessels and 
from the battlements of the city. To guard them¬ 
selves from these attacks, the Macedonians erected 
two lofty wooden towers at the extremity of the 
mole, and covered them with hides as a protection 
against fire. The soldiers placed on these towers 
occiksioried the Tyrians considerable annoyance. At 
length, however, the latter succeeded in setting fire 
to tlie tewers by means of a fire-ship filled with com¬ 
bustibles; and afterwards, making a sortie in their 
boats, pulled up the stakes which protected the 
mole, and destroyed the machines which the fire 
had not reached. To complete the discomfiture of 
the Macedonians, a great storm arose and carried 
away the whole of the work wliich <iad been thus 
loosened. 

This misfortune, which would have damped the 
ardour of an ordinary man, only incited Alexander 
to renew his efforts with greater vigour and on a 
surer plan. He ordered a new mote to be con¬ 
structed, broader than the former one; and in order 
to obviate the danger of destruction by the waves, he 
caused it to incline towards the SW., and thus to 
cross the channel diagonally, instead of in a straight 
line. At the same time he collected a large fleet from 
Sidon, whither he went in person, from Soli, Mullus, 
and other places; for, with the exception of Tyre, all 
Phoenicia was already in the hands of Alexander. 
He then made an incursion into Coelesyria, and 
chased away the Arabs who annoyed his workmen 
employed in cutting timber in Antilibanus. When he 
again returned to Tyre with his fleet, which he had 
joined at Sidon, the new mole had already made great 
progress. It was formed of whole trees with their 
branches, covered with layers of stone, on which 
other trees were heaped. The Tyrian divers, indeed, 
sometimes succeed^ in loosening the structure 
by palling out the trees; but, in spite of these 
efforts, the work proceeded steadily towards com¬ 
pletion. 

The large fleet which Alexander liad assembled 
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struck terror into the Tyrians, who now confined 
themselves to defensive measures. They sent away 
the old men, women, and children to Carthage, and 
closed the mouths of their harbours with a line of 
triremes. It is unnecessary to recount all the inci¬ 
dents which followed, and we shall therefore confine 
ourselves to the most important. Alexander had 
caused a number of new machines to be prepared, 
under the direction of the ablest engineers of Phoe¬ 
nicia and Cyprus. Some of these were planted on 
the mole, which now very nearly approached the 
city; others were placed on board large vessels, in 
order to batter the walls on other sides. Various 
were the devices resorted to by the Tyrians to frus¬ 
trate these attempts. They cut the cables of tho 
vessels bearing tlie battering rams, and thus sent 
them adrift; but this mode of defence was met by 
tho use of iron mooring chains. To deaden the 
blows of the battering engines, leathern bags filled 
with sea-weed were suspended from the walls, whilst 
on their summit were erected large wheel-like ma¬ 
chines filled with soft materials, which being set in 
rapid motion, either averted or intercepted the mis¬ 
siles liurled by the Macedonians. A second wall 
also was commenced within the first. On the other 
hand, the Macedonians, having now carried the mole 
as far as the island, erected towers upon it equal in 
height to the walls of the town, from which bridges 
were projected towards the battlements, in order to 
take the city by escalade. Yet, after all the la¬ 
bour bestowed upon the mole, Tyre was not captured 
by means of it. The Tyrians annoyed tho soldiers 
who manned the towers by throwing out grappling 
hooks attached to lines, and thus dragging them 
down. Nets were employed to entangle tlie hands of 
the assailants; masses of red-hot metal were hurled 
amongst them, and quantities of heated sand, which, 
getting between the interstices of the armour, caused 
intolerable pain. An attempted assault from the 
bridges of the towers was repulsed, and does not ap¬ 
pear to have been renewed. But a breach was made 
in the walls by battering rams fixed on vessels; and 
whilst this was assaultetl by meaiis of ships provided 
with bridges, simultaneoua attacks were directed 
against both the harbours. The Piioenician fleet 
burst the boom of the l^gyptian harbour, and took or 
destroyed the ships within it. The northern har¬ 
bour, the entrance of which was undefended, was 
easily taken by the Cyprian fleet. Meanwhile 
Alexander had entered with his troops through the 
breach. Provoked by the long resistance of the 
Tyrians and the obstinate defence still maintained 
from tho roofs of the houses, the Macedonian soldiery 
set fire to the city, and massacred 8000 of the inha¬ 
bitants. The remainder, except those who found 
shelter on board the Sidonian fleet, were sold into 
slavery, to the number of 30,000; and 2000 were 
crucified in expiation of the murders of certain Ma¬ 
cedonians during the course of the siege. The lives 
of the king and chief magistrates were spared. 

Thus was Tyre captured, after a siege of seven 
months, in July of the year b. c. 332. Alexander 
then ordered sacrifices and games in honour of the 
Tyrian Hercules, and consecrated to him the batter¬ 
ing ram which had made the first breach in the 
wails. The population, which had been almost de¬ 
stroyed, was replaced by new colonists, of whom a 
considerable portion seem to have been Carians. The 
subsequent fortunes of Tyre have already been re- 
I corded. [Phoenicia, p. 613.] 

I For the coins of Tyre see Eckhel, Doctr. Num, 
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P, i. vol. iii. pp. 379—393, and 408, seq. Bespect- 
ing iU hintory and the present state of its remains, 
the following works may he advantageously con¬ 
sulted : Hengstenberg, Dt Hehus Tyriorum; Kenrick, 
Phoenicia; Pococke, Deecription of theEast; Volney, 
Voyage en Syrie; Richter, Wallfahrt; Bertou, To¬ 
pographic de Tyr; Maundrell, Journey from Aleppo 
to Damascus; Shaw’s Travels; Robinson, Biblical 
Besearches, &c. [T. H. D.] 



TYSANUSA, a port on the coast of Caria, on 
the bay of Schoenus, and a little to the cast of Cape 
Posidium (Pump. Mela, i. 16). Pliny (v. 29) 
mentions Tisanusa as a town in the same neigh> 
bourlioofl [L. S.J 

TYSIA. [TiaiANtJS.] 

TZUUU'LUM (TCovpov\6r, Procop. B. Goth. iii. 
38 ; Anna Comn. vii. p. 215, x. p. 279; Theophyl. 
vi. 5 ; in Geog. Kav. iv. 6, and Tab. Pent., Sural- 
luin and Syrallnm; in It. Ant. pp. 138, 230, Iziral- 
luin, but in p. 323, Tirallum ; and in It. Hut. 
p. 569, 'runorullum), a strong town on a hill in the 
SE. of Tlirace, not far from I'eriiithu.s, on the road 
from that city to Hadrianofwiis. Jt lias retained its 
name with little chatige to the present day, being the 
modern Tchorlu or Tchurlu. [J. K.] 


U, V. 

VABAR, a river of Mauretania Caesariensis, which 
fell into the sea a little to the W. of Saldae. Ptolemy 
(iv. 2. § 9) mentions it under the name of 06a€ap as 
if it had been a town ; and Matfei (^Mus. Ver. p. 463) 
thought that ho had discovered such a place in the 
name of Bavares, in an Afiican inscription (cf. Orelli, 
Inscr, no. 529), In Pliny (v. 2. s. 1) and Mela (i. 
6) the name is erroneously written Nabar. It is 
probably the present BuberaL [T. il. D.] 

VAOALUS. [Batavi.] 

VACCA. 1. (Sail. J. 29, &c.) or VAGA (Sil. It. 
iii. 259; Otiidya, Ptol. iv. 3. § 28; Bd 7 a, Procop. 
Aed. vi. 5), an important town and place of consider¬ 
able commerce in the interior of Numidia, lying a 
long day’s journey SW. of Utica. Pliny (v. 4) calls 
it Vagense Oppidum. It was destroyed by Metellns 
(Sail. J. 69); but afterwards restored and inhabited 
by the liomans. Justinian surroundeil it with a wall, 
and named it Theodoria, in honour of his consort. 
(Procop. 1. c .; cf. Strab. xvii. p. 831; Sail. J. 47,68; 
Plut. Mar. 8. p. 409.) Now Bayjah {Begia, Beg¬ 
ging Bedsja) in Tunis, on the borders of Algiers. 
(Cf. Shaw, Travels, i. p. 183.) Vaga is mentioned 
by the Geogr. Nub. {Glim. iii. 1. p. 88) under the 
name of Bagia, and by Leo Afric. (p. 406, Lorshach) 
under that of Beggia, as a place of considerable 
commerce. 

2. A town in Byzacium in Africa Proper, lying 
to the S. of Rospinum (Hirt. B* Afr, 74). Thb is 
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probably the “ aliud Vagense oppidum ” of Pliny 
(/.«.)• [T.H.D.] 

VACCAEI (OvoKKaioi, Ptol. ii. 6. § 50), an im¬ 
portant people in the interior of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, bounded on the W. by the Astures, on the N. 
by the Cantabri, on the E. by the Celtiberi (to 
whom Appian, Ilisp. 51, attributes them), and on 
the S. by the Vettones and the river Durius. Hence 
their district may be considered as marked by the 
modern towns of Zamora, Toro, Puleneia, Burgos, 
and Valladolid. Their chief cities wore Pallantia 
{Palencia) and Intercatia. According to Diodorus 
(v. 34) they yearly divided their land for tillage 
among themselves, and regarded the produce as 
common property, so that whoever kept back any 
part for himself was capitally punished. (Cf. Liv. 
XXX. 7, xl. 47; Polyb. iii. 14; Strab. iii. pp. I.52, 
162; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; Plut. Serf. 21.) [T. H. D.] 
VACOMAGI (ObaKopdyoi, Ptol. ii. 3. § 13), a 
people in Britannia Barbara, near the Taezali, never 
subdued by the Romans. Camden (p. 1217) seeks 
them on the borders of Loch Lomond. Ptolemy 
(1. c.) ascribes four towns to them. 11. D.J 

VACUA (Ooanova, Strab. iii. p. 153; Ottanos, 
Ptol. ii. 5. § 4), a river in Lusitania, which entered 
the Atlantic ocean between the Durius and Munda, 
in the neighbourhood of Talabrica. Pliny (iv. 21. 
s. 35) call.s it Vacca. The present Vouga. [ I. H. D.] 
VACUATAE (OuaKovarai or BaKovarai, Ptol. 
iv. 6. §10), a people in the S. of Mauretania Tim:i- 
tana, extending as far as the Little Atlas. [T.H D.J 
VADA, a place on or near the Rhine, in Noith 
Gallia. Tacitus (//ist. v. 21) in his history of the 
war of Civilis .speaks of Civilis attacking <vn one day 
witii hi.s troops in four divisions, Arenacum, Ba- 
tavodnrum, Grinne.s, and Vada. 'J'ho liistory show's 
that Grinnes and Vada were .‘^oiith or on the .south 
side of the stream which Tacitus calls the Rhenus. 
[Gkinnks.J [G. L.] 

VADA SABBATA Ouaba, Strab.; 

SdSSara, Ptol.; Vado), a town and port on the sea- 
coast of Liguria, about 30 miles \V. of Genua. It 
was situated on a bay which affords one of the best 
roadsteads along this line of coast, and seems to have 
been in comscquence much frequented by tlie Roman 
fleets. In B. c. 43 it was the first point at which 
M. Antonins hailed after hi.s defeat at Mutina, and 
where he effected his junction with Ventidius, who 
had a considerable force under his command. (Cic. 
ad Earn. xi. 10, 13.) D. Brutus, in his letter to 
Cicero, speaks of it as “ inter Apenninum et Alpes.” a 
phrase whicli obviously refers to the notion commonly 
entertained that this was the point of demarcation 
between the two chains of mountains, a view adopted 
also by Strabo (iv. p. 202). A pa.sa led into the 
interior across the Ajiennines from Vada to Aquae 
Statiellae which was probably that followed by An¬ 
tony. Brutus speaks in strong terms of tlie rugged 
and difficult nature of the roads in all directions from 
tills point, (76.) : but at a later period a regular 
road was constructed across the mountains from 
Vada to Aquae Statiellae, as well as in both direr- 
tions along the coast. {Itin. Ant. p.295; Tab. Pent.) 
Under the Komah Empire we learn that Vada con¬ 
tinued to be a place of considerable trade (Jul. Capit. 
Pert. 9,13); and it is still mentioned as a port in the 
Maritime Itinerary (p. 502). Some doubt has 
arisen with regard to its precise position, though the 
name of Vado would seem to be obviously derived 
from it; but that of Sabbata orSabatia, on the other 
hand, is apparently connected with that of Savona, a 
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town with a small but secure port about 4 miles N. 
of Vado. Livy indeed mentions Savo (undoubtedly 
the same with Savona) as a sea-port town of the 
Ligurians, where Mago establislied himself during 
the Second Punic War (Liv. xxviii. 46) ; but the 
name does not occur again in any writer, and 
hence Cluverius supposed that this was the place 
afterwards called Sabbata. There seems, however, 
no doubt that Sabbata or Sabatia, Vada Sabbata, or 
Vada Sabatia, and Vada simply (us the name is 
written by Cicero), are all only different forms of the 
same name, and that the Roman town of Vada was 
situated on, or very near, the same site as the pre¬ 
sent Va4o, a long straggling fishing village, the bay 
of which still affords an excellent roadstead. The 
distinctive epithet of Sabbata or Sabatia was evi¬ 
dently derived from its proximity to tlie original. 
Ligurian town of Savo. [E. H. B.] 

VADA'VERO, a mountain near Bilbilis in the 
territory of the Celtiberi, in Hispania Tarraconcnsis. 
It appears to be mentioned only by Martial (i. 50. 6), 
who charactenses it by the epithet of “ sacred,” and 
adverts to its rugged character. [T. H. D.] 
VADA VOLATERRANA. [Volateruae]. 
VADICASSII (Oua8t/cd(r<rtoi), a people of Gallia 
Lugduiiensis, whom Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 16) places on 
the borders of Belgica, and next to the Meldae. Ho 
assigns to the Vadicassii a city Noeomagus. IVAn- 
ville concludes that following Ptolemy’s data W'e may 
place his Vadicassii in Va/ots, which is between 
Meanx and Soissons. He remarks that Valoia is 
Vadisus in the capitularies of Charles the Bald, and 
Vadensis in the later acts. Other geographers have 
difierent opinions. In many of the editions of Pliny 
(iv. 18) we find enumerated “ Andegavi, Viducasses, 
Vadiocasses, Unelli;” but only one MS. has “ Vadio- 
casses,” and the rest have Bodiociisses or Bodicasses, 
which we must take to be the true reading, and they 
seem to be the same as the Baiocasses. (D’An- 
ville. Notice^ <fc.; Uliert, Gallien.) [G. L.] 
VADIMO'NIS LACUS (J] Ovd^fxwv Al/ti/rj, Po- 
lyb,: Laghetto di Jiaasam), a small lake of Etruria, 
bclw'een the Ciminian hills and the "J'iber, celebrated 
in history as the scene of two successive defeats of 
tlie combined Etruscan forces by the Romans. In 
the first of these battles, which was fought in n. c. 
309, the Etruscans had raised a chosen army, enrolled 
with peculiar solemnity (lege sacrata) ; but though 
they fought with the utmost valour and obstinacy, 
they sustained so severe a defeat at the hands of the 
Roman Consul Q. Fabius Maximus, that, as Livy 
remarks, this disastrous day first broke the power of 
Etruria (Liv. ix. 39). The second battle was 
fought near 30 years later (b. c. 283), in which the 
allied forces of the Etruscans and Gauls were totally 
defeated by the consul P. Cornelius Dolabella. (Polyb. 
ii. 20 ; Eutrop. ii. 10 ; Flor. i. 13.) But though 
thus celebrated in liistoiw, the Vadimonian lake is 
a very trifling sheet of water, in fact, a mere pool 
or stagnant pond, now almost overgrown with reeds 
and bulrushes. It was doubtless more extensive in 
ancient times, though it could never have been of 
any importance, and scarcely deserves the name of a 
lake. But it is remarkable that the younger Pliny 
in one of his epistles describes it as a circular basin 
abounding in floating islands, which have now all 
disappeared, and probably have contributed to fill up 
the ancient basin. Its waters are whitish and highly 
sulphureous, resembling, in this respect, the Aquae 
Albulae near Tibur, where the phenomenon of float¬ 
ing islands still occasionally occurs. (Plin. £p. viii. 
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20.) It enjoyed the reputation, probably on account 
of this peculiar character, of being a sacred lake. But 
the apparent singularity of its having been twice the 
scene of decisive conflicts is sufficiently explained 
by its situation just in a natural {)a88 l)etween the 
Tiber and the wooded heights of the Ciminian forest, 
which (as observed by Mr. Dennis) must always 
l)ave constituted a natural pass into the plains of 
Central Etniria. The lake itself, which is now 
called the Laghetto di Bassnno from a neighbouring 
village of that name, is only a very short distance 
from the Tiber, and about 4 miles above Orte, the 
ancient Horta. (Dennis’s Etruria^ vol. i. pp. 167— 
170.) [E. H. B.] 

VAGA, a town of the Cantii in Britannia Ro- 
mana (iVof. Imp.) [T. H. D.] 

VAGA. [Vacca.] 

VAGEDRUSA, the name of a river in Sicily, men¬ 
tioned by Silius Italicus (xiv. 229), according to the 
old editions of tliat author; but there can be no 
doubt that the true reading is that restored by Ru- 
})erti, “ vage Chrysa,” and that the river Chrysas is 
the one meant. (Ruperti, ad 1. c.) [E. H. B.] 

I VAGIENNI (Baytci^vof), a Ligurian tribe, who 
inhabited the region N. of the Maritime Alps, and 
S. of ihe territory of the Taurini. According to 
Pliny they extended as far to the W. as the Mons 
Vovsulus or Monte Ftso, in the main chain of the 
Alps (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20), while their chief town 
or capital under the Roman rule, called Augusta 
Vagiennorum, was situated at Bene^ between the 
rivers Stura and TanarOy so that they must have 
occupied an extensive territory. But it seems im¬ 
possible to receive as correct the statement of Vel¬ 
leius (i. 15) that the Roman colony of Eporedia 
{Ivrea) was included within tlieir limits. [Ei»o- 
KEDiA.j It is singular that Pliny more than 
once speaks of them as being descended from the 
Caturiges, wliile at the same time he distinctly 
calls tliein a Ligurian tribe, and tlje Catunges are 
commonly reckoned a Gaulish one. It seems pro¬ 
bable, however, that many of the races which in¬ 
habited the mountain valleys of the Alps were 
of Ligurian origin; and thus the Caturiges and 
Segubiani may very possibly have been of a Li¬ 
gurian stock like their neighbours the Taurini, 
though subsequently confounded with the Gauls. 
We have no account of the period at which the 
Vagienni were reduced under the Roman yoke, 
and their name is not found in history as an inde¬ 
pendent tribe. But Pliny notices them as one 
of the Ligurian tribes still existing in his time, and 
their chief town, Augusta, seems to have been a 
flourishing place under the Roman Empire. Their 
name is sometimes written Bagienni (Orell. Jmcr. 
76), and is found in the Tabula under the corrupt 
form Bagitenni. (^Tab. Pent.) [E. H. B.] 

VAGNIACAE, a town of the Cantii in Britan¬ 
nia Romana, between Noviomagus and Durobrivae. 
Camden (p. 226) identifies it with Maidatone, 
Horsley (p. 424), with more probability, with Norths 
\ fleet Others have sought it near Longfleldy and at 
Wrotham. [T. H. D.J 

VAGORITUM (OdoydptTov). [Arvil] 

' VAHALIS. [BataVI; Rhbnus.] 

! VALGUM, a place near the confines of Up¬ 
per and Lower Pannonia, not far from Lake Peiso 
(Ititk Ant. p. 233), but its exact site is uncer¬ 
tain. [L. S.] 

VALDASUS, a southern tributary of the Savn% 
flowing from the mountains of Hlyricum, and join-, 
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inff the Savus not far from the town of Basanto 
(Plin. iii. 28, where some read Valdanus or Va- 
dasus); its modern name is Boma. [L. S.] 
VALE'NTIA (^Eth. Valentinus: Nuragua^^ a 
town in the interior of Sardinia, SE. of Usellis. It 
seems to have been a considerable place, as the 
Valentini are one of the few names which Pliny 
thought it worth while to mention among the 
Sardinian towns. Ptolemy also notices the Yalen- 
tini among the tribes or •* populi ” of the island, and 
there can be little doubt that the Valeria of the 
same author is only a false reading for Valentia. 
(Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Ptol. iii. 3. §§ 6, 7.) Its 
remains are still visible at a village called Ntiraffus, 
near the town of laili, about 12 miles from the 
ruins of Usellis. The adjoining district is still 
called Parte Valenza. (De la Marmora, Voy. en 
Sardnigne^ vol. ii. p. 407.) [K.H.B.] 

VALE'NTIA, the later name of a Roman province 
in the S. part of Britannia Barbara, or of the country 
lying N. of the Piets’ wall, as far as Graham's Pike, 
including Northumberland, Dumfries, &c. This 
district was wrested from the Piets and Scots in 
the time of Valentinian, and formed by Theodosius 
into a Roman province, but it remained only a short 
time in the possession of the Romans. (Ammian. 
Marc, xxviii. 3; Not. Imp.') [T. H. D.] 

VALE'NTIA {phdKtvrla, Ptol. ii. 6. § 62), a 
considerable town of the Edetani in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, situated on the river Turium, at a dis¬ 
tance of 3 miles from its mouth, and on the road 
from Carthago Nova to Castulo. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; 
Vib. Seq. p. 18; I tin. Ant. p. 400.) Ptolemy 
(/. c.) erroneously attributes it to the Conte.Htani. 
It became at a later period a Roman colony (Plin. 
1. c.), in which apparently the consul Junius Bru¬ 
tus settled the soldiers ofYiriathus, (Liv. Epit. 
Iv.) Pompey destroyed it. (^Epist. Pomp. ap. 
Sallust, ed. Corte, p. 965; cf. Plut. Pomp. 18.) It 
must, however, have been restored soon afterwards, 
since Mela mentions it as being still an important 
place (ii. 6), and coins of it of a late period are pre¬ 
served. (Cf. Florez, Med. ii. p. 610, in. p. 125; 
Mionnet, i. p. 55, Suppl. i. p. 110; Sestini, p. 209; 
Eckhel, i p. 60.) The town still bears the same name, 
but lias few antiquities to show. [T. II. D.] 



VALE'NTIA (OyoAevrlo), in Gallia Narbonensis, 
a colonia in the territory of the Cavari, as Pliny says 
(iii. 4); but D’Anville proposes to alter the mean¬ 
ing of this passage of Pliny by placing a full stop 
between “ Cavarum ” and “ Valentia.” However, 
Valentia ( Valence) was not in the country of the 
Cavari, but in the territory of the Segallauni, as 
Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 12) says, who calls it ** colonia.” 
Valence is a town on the east bank of the Rhone, 
a few miles below the junction of the Iskre. In the 
middle ages it was the cjipital of the Valentinois, 
and in the fifteenth century it became the seat of a 
university. [G. L.] 
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VALENTIA, in Bruttium. [Hipponium.] 
VALEPONGA or VALEBONGA, a town of the 
Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road 
from Laminium to Caesaraugusta. (^Itin. Ant. p. 
477.) Variously identified with Val de Meca and 
Valsalobre. [T. H. D.] 

VALE'RIA, the name of the NE. part of Lower 
Pannonia, which was constituted as a separate 
province by the emperor Galerius, and named Va¬ 
leria in honour of his wife. (Aurel. Viet, de Caes. 
40; Amm. xvi. 10, xxviii. 3.) This province was 
bounded on the E. and N. by the Danubius, on 
the S. by the Savus, and on the W. by Lake Peiso. 
(Comp. Pannonia, p. 531, and Muchar, Norikum, 
vol. i. p.3.) [L. S.] 

VALE'KIA (OOaAepla, Ptol. ii. 6. § 58), a town 
of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the 
Sucro. At a later period it became a Roman colony 
in the jurisdiction of Carthago Nova. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 
4.) Now Valera la Vieja, with ruins. (Cf. Flo¬ 
rez, EsjJ. Sagr. Aiii. p. 198. with v. p. 19, and vii, 
P..VJ.) ■ [T.H.D.] 

VALERIANA (BaXeptdva, Procop. de Aed. iv, 
6), a place in Moe.sia Inferior. (^Itin. Ant. p. 220.) 
Probably near Ostova. [T. H. D.] 

VALI (^Ovd\oi, Ptol. V. 9. § 21), a people of 
Asiatic Surmatia, between Mount Ceraunus and the 
river Rha. (Plin. vi. 7. s. 7.) [T. H. D.] 

VALINA {OvdKeiva or Ba\tVa), a place in Upper 
Pannonia, commonly identified with the modern 
Valhach. (Ptol. ii. 15. § 6.) [L. S.] 

VALLA. [Balla.] 

VALLATA, a town of the Astures in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, between Asturica and Interamnium. 
(Itin. Ant pp. 448, 453.) Variously identified with 
Baneza, Puente de Orvijo, S. Martin de Camino, 
and Villar de Majardin. f.T. H. D.] 

VALLATUM, a town in Vindelicia, not far from 
the S. bank of the Danubius, on the road from liegi- 
num to Augusta Vindcliconim; it was the station of 
the staff of the third legion and the second Valerian 
squadron of cavalry, (/f. Ant p. 250; Not Imp.) 
It occupied, in all probability, the same site as the 
modern Wahl, on the little river Ilm. [L. S.] 
VALLIS PENN IN A, or POENINA, as the 
name is written in some inscriptions, is the long 
valley down which the Rhone flows into the 
Lake of Geneva. In the Notitia of the Gallic Pro¬ 
vinces all the inhabitants of this valley are included 
in the name Vallenses, for we read “ Civitas Val- 
lensium, hoc est, Oc tod arum.” [Octodurus.] But 
there were four peoples in the ValUxis, as it seems, 
Nantuatks, Vkragri, Seduni, and Viberi. 
The name Vallis Pennina wont out of use, and it was 
called Pagns Vallensis. The name Vallis is pro- 
served in that of the canton Wallis or Vallais, which 
is the largest valley in Switzerland. [Gallia 
Tran.salpina, Vol. I. p. 950; Rhodanus.] [G.L.] 
VALLUM ROMANUM. Under this title we 
propose to give a short account of the remarkable 
work constructed by the Romans across our island, 
from near the mouth of the Tyne on the E. to the 
Solway Frith on the W., and of which considerable 
remains still exist. The history of the formation 
of this line of fortification is involved in a good 
deal of obscurity, and very different opinions have 
been entertained respecting its authors; and neither 
the Latin writers nor the inscriptions hitherto found 
among the ruins of the wall and its subsidiary works 
are sufiicient to settle the disputed points, though 
they suggest conjectures more or less probable. 
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The origin of the barrier may have been the 
forte and stationary camps which Agricola (a.d, 79) 
caused to be erected in Britain (Tac. Agr, 20); but 
the account which Tacitus gives of this measure is 
so vague that it is quite impossible to found any 
certain conclusion on his words. In a.d. 120, 
Hadrian visited Britain, where he determined on 
fixing the boundary of the Homan Empire consi¬ 
derably to the S. of the most N. conquests of Agri¬ 
cola. He chose this boundary well, as it coincides 
with a natural one. The Tyne flows almost duo E., 
just S., and nearly parallel to the ^55® N. lat, for 
more than two thirds of the breadth of the island. 
The valley of the Tyne is separated from that of the 
Irthing^ a branch of the Eden^ by the N. extremity j 
of the great chain of hills sometimes called the Back¬ 
bone of England; and the Irthing, with the Edeiiy 
completes the boundary to the Solway Frith. In 
order to strengthen this natural frontier, Hadrian, as 
we are informed bySpartianus, “drew a wall (rnurtia') 
80,000 paces in length, to divide the barbarians from 
the Romans;” which wall followed the same general 
direction ns the line above indicated. 

Eutropius (viii. 19) states that the Emperor 
Scptimius Severus, who was in Britain during a.d. 
208—211, constructed a rampart (yallim) from sea 
to sea, for the protection of the Roman provinces in 
the S. of the island. 

Now, as will be seen from the following descrip¬ 
tion, the lines of works designated by the general 
name, Roman Wall, consist, of two main parts, a stone 
wall and an earthen rampart; and most writers on 
the subject have regarded these as two distinct, 
though connected, works, and belonging to two dif¬ 
ferent periods; the earthwork has generally been 
ascribed to Hadrian, the stone wall to J^verus. Snoh 
is the opinion of Horsley, whose judgment, as Mr. 
Bruce emphatically admits, is always deserving of 
the highest consideration. Mr. Bruce himself ex¬ 
presses an opinion, founded on repeated and careful 
examination of all the remains of the wall, “ that 
the lines of the barrier are the scheme of one great 

military engineer.Tlie wall of Hadrian 

was not a fence such as that by wdiich we juevent 
the straying of cattle; it was a lino of military ope¬ 
ration, similar in its nature to the works which Wel¬ 
lington raised at Torres Vedras. A broad belt of 
country was firmly secured. Walls of stone and 
earth crossed it. Camps to the north and south of 
them broke the force of an enemy in both directions; 
or, in the event of their passing the outer line, 
enabled the Romans to close upon them both in front 
and rear. Look-out stations revealed to them the 
movements of their foes; beacons enabled them to 
communicate with neighbouring garrisons; and the 
roads, which they always maintained, assisted them 
in concentrating their forces upon the points where it 
might be done with the best effect. Such, I am per¬ 
suaded, was the intention of the Roman wall, though 
some still maintain that the murus and vallum are 
independent structures, the productions of different 
periods” (pp. ix. x. Pref. 2nd ed.) 

We confess that the reasoning here does not seem 
to us to be very conclusive. Grant that the system of 
defence has consistency and unity, yet it by no means 
follows that the whole was executed at one time. 
The earliest works were probably detached stationary 
camps; the next step would naturally be to connect 
them together by a wall, whether of earth or stone; 
and if experience should afterwards prove that this 
barrier was insufficient, it would be an obvious pro- 
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Deeding to strengthen it by a parallel fortification. 
The common opinion, therefore, that Agricola com¬ 
menced the defensive line, Hadrian strengthened it, 
and Severus completed it, appears to bo probable in 
itself, and is supported by the little that we find 
upon the subject in the classical writers. If we may 
assume that the words murus and vallum were used 
by Spartianus and Eutropius in their strict signiti- 
cations, it would seem that the stone wall was the 
work of Hadrian, the earthen rampart of Severus. 
That some portion of the harrier was executed under 
the direction of the latter, is rendered still more pro¬ 
bable by the fact that the Britons called the wall 
gual Sever, gal Sever, or mur Sever, aa Camden 
states. It has been designated by various names in 
later times; as the Piets* Wall, tlie Thirl Wall, the 
Kepe Wall; but is now generally called the Roman 
Wall. 

The following de.scription is taken almost entirely 
from Mr. Bruce’s excellent work, mentioned at the 
end of this article. 

The barrier consists of three parts: (i.) a stone 
wall or murus, strengthened by a ditch on its 
northern side; (ii.) an earthen wall or valhm, south 
of the stone wall; (iii.) stations, castles, watch- 
towers, and roads; these lie for the most part be¬ 
tween the stone wall and the earthen rampart. 

The whole of the works extend from one side of 
the island to the other, in a nearly straight Hue, and 
comparatively close to one another. The wall and 
rampart are generally within 60 or 70 yards of each 
other, though the distance of course varies accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the country. Sometimes they are 
80 close as barely to admit of the passage of the 
military way between them; while in one or two 
instances they are upwards of half a mile apart. It 
is in the high grounds of the central region that they 
are most widely separated. Hero the wall is carried 
over the highest ridges, while the rampart runs along 
the adjacent valley. Both works, however, are so 
arranged as to aiTord each other the greate‘;t amount 
of support which the nature of the count;y allows. 

The stone wall extends from Wallsemlow the Tyne 
to Bowness on the Solivay, a distance which Horsley 
estimates at 68 miles 3 furlongs, a measurement 
which almost exactly coincides with that of General 
Roy, who gives the length of the wall at 68 J miles. 
^'lle vallum falls short of this length by about 3 
miles at each end, terminating at Newcastle on tlie 
il. side, and at Drumburgh on the W. 

For 19 miles out of Newcastle, the present high¬ 
road to Carlisle runs upon the foundations of the 
wall, which pursues a straight course wherever it is 
at ail j> 0 Hsible, and is never curved, but always bends 
at an angle. 

In no part is the wall jwrfect, so that it is difficult 
to ascertain what its original height may have 
been. Bede, whose monastery of Jarrow was near 
its eastern extremity, and who is the earliest authority 
respecting its dimensions, states that in his time it 
was 8 feet thick and 12 high. Sir Chiist. Ridley, 
writing in 1572, describes it as'3 yards broad, and 
in some places 7 yards high. Samson Erdcswick, a 
well-known antiquary, vi&ited the wall in 1574, when 
he ascertained its height at the W. end to be 16 feet. 
Camden, who saw the wall in 1599, found a part of 
it on a bill, near Carvoran, to be 15 feet high and 
9 broad. Allowing fur a battlement, which would 
probably soon be destroyed, we may conclude that 
the average height was from 18 to 19 feet. The 
thickness varies from G to 9J feet 
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The wall was everywhere accompauied on its 
northern side by a broad and deep fosse, which may 
still be traced, with trifling interruptions, from sea 
to sea, even where the wall has quite disappeared. 
It traverses indifferently alluvial soil and rocks of 
sandstone, limestone, and basalt. Thus, on Tapper 
Moor, enonnous blocks of whinstone lie jnst as they 
were lifted out of the fosse. East of Iledfhn on 
the Wall, the fosse is 34 feet wide at the top, 14 at 
the bottom, and about 9 deep. In some places it is 
40 feet wide at the top, and in others 20 feet deep. 

Hodgson, in his History of Northumberland (iii. 
p. 276), states a fact curious if true: “ A little VV. 
of PorOjate, the earth taken out of the fosse lies 
spread abroad to the N. in lines, just as the workmen 
wheeled it out and left it. The tracks of their 
barrows, with a alight mound on each side, remain 
unaltered in form.” It is scarcely credible, how¬ 
ever, that slight elevations of earth, and superficial 
traces in it, sliould, for more than a thousand years, 
have successfully resisted the constant operation of 
the natural agencies whicii are sufficient to disinte¬ 
grate the hardest rocks. 

The Vallum, or earth wall, is uniformly S. of 
the stone wall. It consists of three ramparts and a 
fosse. One rampart is close to the S. edge of the 
ditch. Of the other two, which are considerably 
larger, one is situated N., the other 8. of the ditch, at 
the distance of about 24 feet from it. These larger 
ramparts are even now, in some places, 6 or 7 feet 
high. They are composed of earth, in which masses 
of stone are often imbedded, for the sake of which they 
are sometimes quarried. The fosse of the vallum 
was probably smaller than that of the murus. 

No outlets through the 8. lines of fortification 
have been discovered; so that the gateways of the 
stations appear to have originally been the only means 
of communication with the countiy. 

At distances averaging nearly 4 miles, stationary 
camps were erected along the line. 8ome of these, 
tliough connected with the wall, were evidently built 
before it. 

The stations are four-sidcxl and nearly square, but 
somewhat rounded at the corners, and contain an 
area averaging from 3 to 6 acres, though some of 
them are considerably larger. A stoi»e wall, about 5 
feet thick, encloses them, and was probably in every 
instance strengthened by a fosse and one or more 
earthen ramparts. The stations usually stand upon 
ground with a southern inclination. 

The great wall either falls in with the N. wall of 
tho stations, or else usually comes up to the N. cheek 
of their E. and W. gateways. The vallum in like 
manner generally approaches close to the 8. wall of 
the stations, or comes up to the 8. side of the E. and 
VV. portals. At least three of the stations, however, 
are quite detached from both lines of fortification, 
being to the 8. of them. These may have been 
erected by Agricola. 

Narrow streets intersecting one another at right 
angles traverse the interior of the stations; and 
abundant ruins outside the walls indicate that ex¬ 
tensive suburbs were required for the accommodation 
of those connected with tho soldiers stationed in the 
camps. The stations were evidently constructed with 
e.xclusive refei*ence to defence; and hence no traces 
of tesselated pavements or other indications of luxury 
and refinement have been discovered in the mural 
region. 

According to Hoi-sley, there were 18 stations on the 
line of the wall, besides some in its immediate vicinity; 
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but Hodgson reduces the number to 17, believing 
that in one instance Horsley mistook a mere tempo¬ 
rary encampment for a station. 

In ascertaining the number and names of the 
stations, our principal literary authority is the Ao- 
titia Imperii, supposed to have been compiled abt)ut 
the end of the reign -of the emperor Theodosius the 
younger. The 69th section of this document con¬ 
tains a list of the prefects and tribunes under the 
Duke of Britain : the portion relating to our subject 
is headed, “ Item per lineam Fal/t,” and contains 
the names of 23 stations, evidently arranged in their 
order from E. to W. Tho heading, however, mani¬ 
festly implies, not, as it seems sometimes to have been 
interpreted, that all the stations were actually on the 
line of the wall, but that they were along it, that is, 
parallel to, or at no great distance from it. It is 
clear, therefore, that as remains of stations exist both 
to the N. and to the S. of the wall, as well as ac¬ 
tually on its line, nothing but the remains themselves 
can enable us to name the stations with certainty. 

Now the first 12 stations mentioned in theNolilia 
have been accurately identified by means of inscri])- 
tions found in the ruins of the stations. Of these 
we subjoin a list, with the ancient and modern names, 
taken chiefly from the plan prefixed to Mr. Bruce’s 
work:— 


Segedunum 

Wallsend 

Bons Aelii 

- Newcastle. 

Condercum 

- Bemoell. 

Vindobala 

Hutchester. 

Hunnum - 

JJniton Chesters. 

Cilurnum - 

Wulwick Chesters, 

Brocolitia - 

Cnrrawburgh. 

Borcovicus 

Jlousesteads. 

Vindoluna 

Little Chesters, or 
Chesierholm. 

Aesica 

- Great Chesters. 

Magna (Magnae) 

Caiworan. 

Amboglanna 

Birdosvxild. 


All these are on the actual line of the wall, exce})t 
I Vindoluna and Magna, which are a little to the 8. 
of it. 

VV^est of Amboglanna no evidence has yet been 
discovered to identify any of the stations ; and it is 
to be feared that many antiquities which might have 
enabled us to do so have been destroyed ; for it ap- 
jiears that the country people, even quite recently, 
regarded stones bearing inscriptions as “ unlucky,” 
calling them “witch-stones,” the evil influence of 
which was to be extirpated by pounding them to 
powder. Besides this, stone is scarce in that })art 
of the country ; and hence the materials of the wall 
and stations have been extensively employed in the 
construction of dikes and other erections in the 
neighbourhood. 

It appears from the plan already referred to that 
there were stations at the places now called Catnbeck 
Fort, Stanwix, Burgh, Drwndmrgh, and Botoness; 
tho first a little to the S., all the rest on the line 
of the wall. 

Of the remaining eleven stations mentiemed in tho 
Nutitia, the plan identifies Alionis with Whitley 
Castle, some miles 8. of the wall. Mr. Bruce places 
Bremetenracum a little W. of the village of Bramp¬ 
ton ; Betriana, he thinks, is probably the same as 
Cambeck Fort 

It is possible that something may yet be done to 
elucidate what is still obscure in connection with these 
most interesting monuments of Roman Britain; and 
the Duke of Northumberland had, in 1653, given 
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directions to competent persons to make an accurate 
and complete survey of the whole line of the barrier, 
from sea to sea. Whether any results of this inves¬ 
tigation have yet been published, we are not aware. 

Of the identified stations the most caitensive and 
important are Vindobala, Cilumum, Prooolitia, and 
Borcovicus. At the first, great numbers of coins and 
other antiquities have been foiind. The second has 
an area of 8 acres, and is crowded with ruins of stone 
buildings. A great part of the rampart of Procolitia 
is entire, and its northern face, which is formed of 
the main lino of wall, is in excellent preservation. 
Borcovicus, however, surpasses all the other stations 
in magnitude and in the interest which attaches to 
its remains. It is 15 acres in extent, besides a large 
suburb on the S. Within it no less than 20 streets 
may be traced ; and it seems to have contained a 
Doric temple, part of a Doric capital and fragments 
of the shafts of columns having been discovered in it, 
besides a great number of altui*s, inscriptions, and 
other antiquities. 

The remaining portions of this great fortification 
may be briefly dcscril)ed. 

Tlie Castklla, or mile-castles as they are called, 
cm account of being usually a Roman mile from one 
another, are buildings about 60 or 70 feet square. 
Witli two exceptions, they are placed against the 
S. face of the wall ; the exceptions, at Portyate and 
near Acsica, seem to have projected equally N. and 
S. of the wall. The castclla have usually only one 
entrance, of very substantial masonry, in the centre 
of the S. wall; but tlie most perfect specimen of them 
DOW existing has a N. as well as a S. gate. 

Between each two castella there were four smaller 
buildings, called turrets or watch-towers, which were 
little more tlian stone sentry-boxes, about 3 feet thick, 
and from 8 to 10 feet square in tlie inside. 

The line of the wall was completed by military 
roads, keeping up the communications with all its 
parts and with the southern districts of the island. As 
these w'ere similar in their construction to other Ro¬ 
man roads, it is not necessary to say more respecting 
them in this place. 

The following works contain detailed information 
of every kind connected with the Roman Wall :— 
Horsley’s Britannia Pomona ; Warburton’s Vallum 
Romanum^ 4to. Lond. 1753; W. Hutton’s History 
of the Roman Wall, 1801; Roy’s Military Antiqui¬ 
ties of the Romans in Britain ; the 3rd vol. of Hodg- 
««)n’s History of Northumberland) and lastly, TheRo^ 
man Wall; an Bistorical and Topographical De¬ 
scription of the Barrier of the lower Isthmus, tfc. 
Deduced from numerous persunal Surveys, By the 
Rev. J. C. Bruce, M. A., 2nd edit. Lond. 1853, 4to. 
This work contains full descriptions of all the anti¬ 
quities hitherto discovered along the line of the wall, 
and great numbers of well executed engravings of 
the most interesting objects, besides maps and plans 
of the works. [J. R.] 

VALVA {pv&Kova, Ptol. iv. 2. § 16), a moun^ 
tain in Mauretania Caesariensis. [T. II. D.J 
VAMA (OCo/m, PtoL n. 4. § 15), a town of the 
Celtic! in Hisj^nia Baetica. [T. H. D.J 

VANCIANIS. [Batiana.] 

VANDABANDA iObavZa^ivla, Ptol. vi. 12. 
§ 4), a district of Sogdiana, between the Mona 
Caucasus (ffindu-Kfish) and the Imaus {Himdleh). 
It is probably nearly the same as the present Ba- 
dakhshin (Wilson, Ariana, p. 164). [V.] 

VANDALI, VANDALII, VINDILI, or VAN- 
DULI {Ovaylkiholf a powerful 
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branch of the German nation, which, according to 
Procopius {Bell. Goth. i. 3), originally occupied the 
country about the Palus Maeotis, but afterwards 
inhabited an extensive tract of country on the 
south coast of the Baltic, between the rivers Vistula 
and Viadrus, where Pliny (iv. 28) mentions the 
Burgundiones as a tribe of the Vindili. At a some¬ 
what later pcn«)d we find them in the country north 
of Bohemia, about the Riesengehirge, which derived 
from them the name of Vandalici Montes (Ouav- 
baXiuh bpri ; Dion Cass. Iv, 1.) In the great Mar- 
comanniun war, they were allied with the Marco- 
manni, their southern neighbours, and in conjunction 
with tliem and the Quadi attacked Pannonia. (Jul. 
Capitol. M. Avrel. 17; Eutrop. viii. 13; Vopi.se. 
J*rob. 18 ; Dexippus, Exc. de Leg. p. 12.) In the 
reign of Comstantme they again appear in a different 
country, having established themselves in Moravia, 
whence the emperor transplanted them into Pan¬ 
nonia (Jornand. Get. 22), and in the reign of 
Probus they also appear in Dacia. (Vopisc. iVo6. 
38.) In A. D. 406, wlien most of the Roman troops 
had been withdrawn from Gaul, the Vandals, in 
conjunction wilJi other German tribes, crossed the 
Rhine and ravaged Gaul in all directions; and their 
devastations in that country and afterwards in Spain 
have made tlioir name synonymous with tliat of 
savage destroyers of what is beautiful and venei-able. 
Three years later they established themselves in Sjmin 
under their chief Godigisclus, Here again they 
plundered and ravaged, among many other places, 
Nova Carthago and Hispalis, together with the 
Balearian islands. At last, in A. i>. 429, the 
whole nation, under king Genseric, crossed over into 
Africa, whitlmr they had been invited by Bunifacius, 
who hoped to avail himself of their assistance 
against his calumniators. But when they were 
once in Africa, they refused to quit it. They 
not only defeated Bonifacius, but made themselves 
ma,ster.s of the whole province of Africa. Thi.s in¬ 
volved them in war with the Empire, during which 
Sicily and the coasts of Italy were at times fearfully 
ravaged. On one occasion, A. i). 455, Genseric and 
hi.s hordes took |)o.ssession of Rome, which they 
plundered and sacked for fourteen days. And not 
only Rome, but other cities also, such as Capua and 
Nola, were visited in a similar way by tbe.se bar¬ 
barians. Afterwards various attempts were made 
to subdue or expel tliem, but without success, and 
the kingdom of the Vandals maintained itself in 
Africa for a period of 105 years, that is, down 
to A. i>. 534, when Belisarius, the general of the 
Eastern Empire, succeeded in destroying their 
power, and recovered Africa for the Empire. As 
to the nationality of the Vandals, mo.st German 
writers claim them for their nation (Zeuss, Die 
Deutschen, p. 57; Wilhelm, Germanien, p. 87); 
but Dr. Latham (on Tac. Epileg. p. Ixxxviii. foil.) 
and Olliers prefer regarding them as a Slavonic 
people, though their arguments are chiefly of an 
etymological nature, which is not always a safe 
guide in bistorical inquiries. (Papencordt, GescK 
cfer Vandal. Herrschaft in Africa, Berlin, 1837; 
Hansen, WerveranlasstedieBerufnngder Vandalen 
nach Africa f Dor pat, 1843; Friedlander, Di^ 
Mumen der Vandalen, Leipzig, 1849.) [L. S.] 

VANDALICI MONTES. [Vandali.] 
VANDUARA, or VANDOGARA (Obayfo^apa, 
Ptol. ii. 3. § 9), a town of the Damnonii in Bri¬ 
tannia Barbara. Now Paisley. (Cf. Camden, p* 
1214.) [T.H.D.] 
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VAKESIA, a place in Gallia Aquitanica, fixed 
by the Jerusalem Itin. between Elusa (Eause) and 
Ausciusy the capital of the Ausci, xii. from Elusa 
and viii. from Auscius. The place is supposed by 
D’Anville to be the passage of the Baise^ a branch of 
the Garonne which comes from the Pyrenees. [G. L.] 
VANGIONES (Ovayylovfs). There were Van- 
giones in the army of Ariovistus when Caesar de¬ 
feated him. (B. G. i. 51.) Caesar means to say 
that they were Germans, but he does not say whether 
they were settled in Gallia. Pliny and Tacitus 
(Ann. xii. 27, Germ. c. 28) also describe the 
Vangiones as Germans and settled on the left bank 
of the Rhine, where they are placed by Ptolemy (ii. 
9. § 17); but Ptolemy makes a mistake in placing the 
Nemotes north of the Vangiones, and making the 
Vangiones the neighbours of the Tribocci, from whom 
in fact tlie Vangiones were separated by the Nemetes. 
In tlio war of Civili.s (Tacit. Hist. iv. 70), Tutor 
strengthened the force of the Treviri by levies 
raised among the Vangiones, Caracates [Caua- 
CATK»], and Tribocci. The territory of the Van¬ 
giones seems to have been taken from that of the 
Mediomatrici. Their chief town was Borbetomagus 
(^Wot'ms). [Boubetomagus.] [G. L.] 

VA'NNIA (phavvla, Ptol. iii. 1. § 32), according 
to Ptolemy a town of the Bechuni in Carnia or 
Camiola (ef. Plin. iii. 19. s. 23). Variously iden¬ 
tified with Venzone and Cividato. [T. H. D.] 
VAPINCUM, in Gallia Narbonensis, is not men¬ 
tioned by any authority earlier than the Antonine 
and Jerusalem Itins. In the Notitia of the Gallic 
Provinces it is styled “ Civitas Vapincensium.” The 
initial letter of the name has been changed to G, as 
in many other instances in the French language, and 
the modern name is Gap^ which is the capital of 
the department of Hautes-Alpes, and on a small 
stream which flows into the Durance. [G. L.] 
VARA, or VARAE, a town in Britannia Romans, 
between Conovium and Deva. {Itin. Ant. p. 482.) 
Variously identified with St. Aaaph, Rudland. and 
Bodvary. [T. II. D.] 

VARADA (OudpaSa, Ptol. ii, 6. § 57), a town of 
the Carpetani in llispania Tarraconensis. [T.H.D.] 
VARADETUM, in Gallia, is placed by the Table 
on a road from Divona {Cahors) to Segodunum 
{Rodez)-, and the distance from Divona is xv. D’An- 
ville places Varadetum at Fa7’aie, which is on the road 
between Cahors and Rodez; but the distances do not 
agiee. Others fix the site at Puijourdee. [G. L.] 
VARAE. [Vaba.] 

VARAGRI. [Veuagri.] 

VARAR {Ovdpap, Ptol. ii. 6. § 5), an estuary on 
the E. coast of Britannia Barbara, very probably the 
present Frith of Cromarty. [T. H. D.] 

VARCIANl (OvapKiayol), a tribe in Upper Pan- 
nonia, which is mentioned by both Pliny (iii. 28) 
and Ptolemy (ii. 15. § 2), but of which nothing is 
known, except that it probably occupied the western 
portion of Slavonia. [L. S.] 

VARCILENSES, the inhabitants of a town of 
the Carpetani in Hispania Tarraconensis. {Inscr. 
in Morales, Ant. pp. 17, 26, 28.) The modern 
VarciUs still contains some ruins of the old 
town. [T. H. D.] 

VARDAEI (OftapSoiOi, Ptol. ii. 17. § 8), an 
Illyrian tribe dwelling opposite to the island of 
Pharos (of. Plin. iii. 23. s. 26). By Strabo they 
are called Ardiaei (*Ap8iaiot, vii. p. 315). In the 
Epitome of Livy (Ivi.) they are said to have been i 
subdued by the consul Fulvius Flaccus. [T. H. D.] ’ 
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VARDANES (Od^Wn 7 s, Ptol. v. 9 §§ 5 and 
28), a river of Asiatic Sarmatia, represented as 
falling into the Euxine fo the SW. of the Atticitus. 
Probably, however, it was only the southern arm 
of the latter, the present Kuban. (Cf. Ukert, iii. 
pt. ii. p. 202.) [Atticitus.] [T. H. D.] 

VARDO, a tributary of the Rhone, which rises in 
the Cevennes^ an^s formed by two branches named 
respectively Gordon dAlaia and Gordon dAnduze^ 
from the names of these two towns. The Vardo 
flows in a deep valley, and passes under the great 
Roman aqueduct now named Pont du Gard, below 
which it enters the Rhone on the west bank, near a 
place named Cone. The name Vardo occurs in 
Sidonius ApolHnaris ; and in a Latin poem of three 
or four centuries’ later date tlie name is Wardo, 
from which the modern name Gordon is fonned, 
according to a common change of V into G. [Va- 
PINCIJM.] [G. L.] 

VARDULI (OvaptovXol, Ptol. ii. 6. §§ 9, 66; 
BdpSouAoj, Strab. iii. p. 162; where wo also learn 
that at an earlier period they were called Bap5i;^- 
Ttti), a people in Hispania Tarraconensis, who dwelt 
westward of the Vascones, as far as the N. coast (in 
the present Guipuscoa and Alova). (Mela, iii. 1; 
Plin. iii. 3. 8. 4, iv. 20. s. 34.) [T. II. D.] 

VARGIO'NES (Ovapyicores), a German tribe, 
between the eastern bank of the Rheriua and Mons 
Abnoba, that is, perhaps between the Ruhr and 
the Rauhe Alp. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 9.) [L. S.] 

VARIA. 1. (O^opi'a: Vicovaro), a town of the Sa¬ 
bines, situated in the valley of the Anio, on the right 
bank of the river, about 8 miles above Tibur. The 
name is corruptly written in most editions of Strabo 
Valeria (OvaXtpla). for which there is no doubt 
that we should read Varia (Ovapla, Strab. v. p. 237; 
Kramer, ad toe.). Strabo there calls it a Latin city, 
as well as Curseoli and Alba, both of which w’ere 
certainly Aequian towns, and subsequently ineduded 
in Latium. But Horace speaks of it as the town to 
wiiich the peasantry from his Sabine farm and the 
neighbouring villages used to resort (Hor. Ep. i. 14. 
3), in a manner that certainly seems to imply that 
it was the municipal centre of that district, and if 
so, it must have then been reckoned a Sabine town. 
It is not mentioned by Pliny, but according to his 
limitation was certainly included among the Sabines, 
and not in Latium. It was probably never a large 
place, though the remains of the ancient walls still 
extant prove that it must at one time have been a 
fortified tow-n. But it early sank into a mere village; 
the old commentiitor on Horace calls it “ Oppidum 
in Sabinis olim, nunc vicus ” (Schol. Cruq. ad 1. c.): 
and hence in the middle ages it came to be called 
Vicus Varia, whence its modern appellation of Fico- 
varo. It is still a considerable village of above 1000 
inhabitants, standing on a hill to the left of the Via 
Valeria, and a short distance above the Anio, which 
flows in a deep valley beneath. The Tabula and the 
old commentary on Horace both place it 8 miles 
above Tibur, which is very nearly exact. {Tab. Pent. 
Comm. Cruq. 1. c.) 

2. Pliny mentions among the cities of Calabria a 
place called Varia, “ cui cognomen Apulae” (iii. 11. 
s. 16) ; but the name is otherwise unknown, and it 
is probable that we should read “ Uria the place 
meant being apparently the same that is called by 
other writers Hyria or Uria [Hyria]. [E. H. B.] 

VA'RIA {Obapla, Strab. iii. p. 162 ; O^eia, 
Ptol. ii. 6. § 55), a town of the Berones in Hispania 
Tarraconensis^ situated on the Iberus, which here be- 
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gan to be navigable (Plin. ii. 3. s. 4), and where I 
also the main road through Spain crossed the river, | 
between Calagurra and Tritium. Qtin. Ant. p. 
393, where, under the name of Verela, the same 
town is undoubtedly meant.) Usually identified 
with Varea (cf. Florez, Cantahr. p. 198), though 
some have sought it at Logrono, and others at Mu- 
riilo de Rio Leza. ^ [T. H. D.] 

VARIA'NA (Bapii.va)y a town in Lower Moesia 
on the Danube, was the garrison of a portion of the 
fifth legion and of a squadron of horse. (/<. Ant. 
p. 220; Procop. de Atd. iv. 6; Noiii. Imp.^ where 
it is called Variniana and Vaiina.) Its site is 
marked by the town of Orcaja or Orcava. [L. S.] 

VARIANAE, a place in Pannonia, on the road 
running along the left bank of the ISavus from Siscia 
to Sirmium, (/«. Ant. pp. 260, 265.) Its exact 
site is only matter of conjecture. [L. S.] 

VARl'NI, a German tribe mentioned by Pliny 
(iv. 28) as a branch of the Vindili or Vandali, 
while Tacitus (Gcr/n. 40) speaks of them as be¬ 
longing to the Suevi. But they must have occupied 
a district in the north of Geraiany, not far from 
the cojist of the Baltic, and are probably the same 
as the Pharodini QtapoSdvoi) of Ptolemy (ii. 11. 
§ 13), in the country between the Chalusus and 
ISuebus • it i.s highly probable, also, that the Vurni 
{Ovdpvoi) of Procopius (i?. Goth. ii. 15, iii. 35, 
iv. 20, See.) are the same j)eople as the Varini. 
The Viruni {Ovlpovvoi) of Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 17), 
who dwelt north of the A Ibis, seem to have been a 
branch of the Varini. (Comp. Cassiod. Par. iii. 3, 
where they are called Guarni; Werbebe, Beschreih. 
der Gan zwhehen Elhe^ Saale^ ^c. p, 70.) [L. S.] 
VAUISTI. [Narisci.] 

VARUS (Ovapos), a river which the ancient 
geographers make the boundary of Gallia and Italia, 
as it is now the boundary of France and Italy. 
(Mela, ii. 4; Ptol. ii. 10. § 1.) It is only the lower 
part of the Var which forms the boundary between 
Italy and France. The river gives its name to the 
French department of Var, the eastern limit of which 
is the lower course of the river Par. The larger 
part of the Var is in the Sardinian territory. It is 
only the mouth of the Var which Ptolemy names 
when he fixes the limit between Italy and Gallia 
Narbonensis. D’Anville remarks on the line of Lu¬ 
can (i. 404) — 

“ Finis et Hesperiae promote llmite Varus ”— 

that be alludes to the extension of the houndary of 
Italy westward from the summit of the Alpis Mari- 
tima, which is Italy’s natural boundary. He adds 
that the dependencies of the province of the Alpcs 
Maritimae comprehended Cemenelium (Cimiez) and 
its district, which are on the Italian side of the Var 
and cast of Nicaea (A'tajrt). [Cemknelium]. But 
D’Anville may have mistaken Lucan’s njcaning, who 
Beems to allude to the extension of the boundary of 
Italy from the Rubicon to the Varus, as Vibius Se- 
quesiter says; Varus nunc Galliam dividit, ante 
Rubicon ” (ed. Oberl.). However, the critics are not 
agi'eed about this passage. (D’Anville, Notice, ifc.; 
Ukert, GaUien, p. 81.) [G. L.] 

VASADA (OJdoaSa), a town of Lycaonia, a 
little to the south-west of Laodiceia (Ptol. v. 4. 
§ 10; Hierocl. p. 675; Cone. Choked, p. 674, 
where it is miswritten OfhaZa; Cone. Const, iii. 
p. 675, where it bears the name of ’AdoaSa). Its 
fiite is probably marked by the ruins near Chmnur 
Ch^stahf between Ilgun and l^dik. (Hamilton, 
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Researches, ii. p. 190, in the Joum. ojt the Roy. 
Geogr. Soc. viii. p. 144 ; Kiepert, in Franz, Fw\p 
Inschriften, p. 36.) [L. S.] 

VASALAETUS (pHaadhanov or OtlaocUcrov 
dpor, Ptol. iv. 3. §§ 18, 26), a mountain at the 
S. boundary of the Regio Syrtica. [T.H. D.] 
VAS.VIAE. [Cossio or Cossium.J 
VASATES. It is probable that the name Va- 
sarii in Ptolemy (ii. 7. § 15) sljould be Vasatii, as 
D’Anville says, and so it is printed in some Greek 
texts. But Ptolemy makes them border on the Ga- 
bali and places them farther north than Bordeaux, 
though he names their chief town Cossium. The Vo- 
cates are enumei*ated by Caesar (^B. G. iii. 23, 27) 
among the Aquitanian peoples who submitted to P. 
Crassus in b. c. 56. [Cossio or Cossium.] [G.L.] 
VA'SeONES (Ood<T/ccvi/«s, Strab. iii. pp. 155, 
116; OifdoKovfs, Ptol. ii. 8. §§ 10, 67), a people in 
tho NE. part of Hispania Tarraconensis, between the 
Iberus and the Pyrenees, and stretching as fur as tho 
N. coa.st, in the present Navarre and Gwpuscoa. 
Their name is preserved in the modem one of the 
Basques; although that people do not call themselves 
by tiiat appellation, but Euscaldunac, their country 
Euscaleria, and their language Euscara. (Ford’s 
Handbook of Spain, p. 557; cf. W. v. Humboldt, 
Untersuch. Slc. p. 54.) They went into battle bare¬ 
headed. (Sil. Ital. iii. 358.) They passed among 
the Romans for skilful soothsayers. (Lamp. Alex. 
Sev. 27.) Their principal town was Pompelo 
{Pamplona). (Cf. Malte-brun, Moeurs et Usages des 
anciens Hnbitans d'Espagne, p. 309.) [T.H. D.] 
VA'SeONUM SALTUS, the W. offshoot of the 
Pyrenees, running along the Mare Cantabricum, and 
named after tho Vascones, in whose territory it was, 
(Plin. iv. 20. s. 34; Auson. Ep. 15.) It may bo 
more precisely defined as that portion of the chain 
now c.alied Sierra de Orcamo, S. de Angana, and 
S. Sfjos, forming tlie E. part of the Cantabrian 
chain. ^ [T. H. D.] 

VASIO {Ovaandv: Etli. Vasiensis), a town of 
tljo Vocontii in Gallia Narbonensis, and the only 
town which Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 17) assigns to them. 
Vasio is mentioned by Mela (ii. 5) as one of the 
richest towns of tho Narbonensis ; and Pliny (iii. 
4) names Vasio and Lucus August! as the two 
chief towns of the Vocontii. The ethnic name 
Vasiensis appears in the Notitia of tho Gallic Pro¬ 
vinces (Civitas Vasiensium), and in inscriptions. 
The place is Vaison in the department of Vaucluse, 
on the Ouveze, a branch of the Rhone, it is now a 
small, decayed place ; but there are remains which 
show that it may have been what Mela describes it 
to have been. Tlie ancient remains are spread over 
a considerable surface. There is a Ruirian bridge 
of a single arch over the Ouveze, which still forms 
the only communication between the town and the 
faubourg. The bridge is built on two rocks at that 
part of the river where the mountains which shut in 
the bed of the river approach nearest. There are 
also the remains of a theatre ; the semicircle of the 
cavea is clearly traced, and the line of the proscenium 
is indicated by some stones which rise above the 
earth. There are also the remains of a quay on the 
banks of the river wliich was destroyed by an inun¬ 
dation in 1616. The quay was pierced at consider¬ 
able intervals by sewers v;hich carried to the river 
the water and filth of the town: these sewers are 
large enough for a man to stand in upright. There 
are also traces of the aqueducts which brought to 
the town the waters of the great spring of Groaeau. 
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(Breton, Mh\. de la SociStS Royale des Antiquavres 
^ France^ tom. xvi., quoted by Richard et Hoc- 
quart, Guide du Voyagewr.') [G. L.] 

VATEDO, in Gallia, mentioned in the Table, 
is a place east of Bordeaux, supposed to be Vaires 
on the left bank of the Dordogne^ a branch of the 
Garonne. [G. L.] 

VATRENUS {Santemo\ a river of Gallia 
Cispadana, one of the southern tributaries of the 
Padus. It had its sources in the Apennines, flowed 
under the walls of Forum Cornelii (/mo/a), and 
joined the southern branch of the Padus (the 
Spineticum Ostium) not far from its mouth, for 
which reason the port at the entrance of that arm 
of the river was called the Portus Vatreni. (Plin. 

iii. 16. 8. 20.) The Santemo now flows into the 

J*o di Primaro (the modern representative of the 
Spinetic branch), above 16 miles from its mouth: 
but the channels of both are in this part artificial. 
In this lower part of its course it must always have 
been more of a canal than a river, whence Martial 
uses its name as typical of a sluggish stream. 
(Martial, iii. 67. 2.) [E. H. B.] 

UBEHAE, a nation in India extra Gangem, men¬ 
tioned by Pliny (vi. 19. s. 22). It possessed a large 
town of the same name. It is not possible to deter¬ 
mine its exact position; but, from the names of other 
nations mentioned by Pliny in connection with tlie 
Uberae, it is probable that this people lived near the 
moutlis of the Brahmaputra. [V.] 

U'BII a German people who in Cae¬ 

sar’s time lived on the east bank of the Rhino and 
opposite to the Treviri, for Caesar having made his 
bridge in the country of the Treviri passed over into 
the country of tlie Ubii. Owing to tlieir proximity 
to the Rhine they were somewhat more civilised than 
the other Germans, being much visited by mer¬ 
chants and accustomed to Gallic manners (B. G. 

iv. 3, 18, vi. 29, 35). The Sigambri were the 

neighbours of the Ubii on the north. The Suevi 
were pressing the Ubii hard, when the Ubii applied 
to Caesar for help: they gave him hostages, and 
offered to supply him with a large number of boats 
to cross the river, from which we may infer that they 
were accustomed to navigate the Rhine. (5, G. iv. 
16.) In the time of Augustus (Strab. iv. p. 194), 
the nation crossed the Rhine, and Agrippa assigned 
them lands on the west bank of the river, the policy 
of the Romans being to strengthen the Rhenish 
frontier against the rest of the Germans. (Tacit. 
Germ. c. 28, Aniuil. xii. 27; Sueton. Avg. c. 21.) 
In tlie new territory of the Ubii was Colonia Agri|)- 
pina (^Coln), and hence the people had the name of 
Agrippinenses, which was one of the causes why the 
Germans east of the Rhine hated them. They 
were considered as traitors to their country, who 
had assumed a new name. (Tacit. IJist, iv. 28.) 
North of the Ubii on the west side of the Rhine 
were the Gugemi [GuaEiiNi]; and south of them 
were the Treviri. [Colonia Agrippina ; Ara 
Ubiorum.] [G. L.] 

UBIO'RUM ARA. [Ara Ubiorum.] 

UBISCI. [Biturioks Vivisci.] 

U'CENA (Otlicepa), a town of the tribe of the 
Trocmi in Galatia. (Ptol. ▼. 4. § 9.) [L. S.] 

UOENI, a people of Gallia Narbonensis, who are 
mentioned in the trophy of the Alps quoted by 
Pliny (iii. 20), and placed between the Moduli 
and Caturiges. The site of these people is uncer¬ 
tain. D’Anville supposes that they were in that 
part of the mountain region of the Alps which con- 
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tains the bourg dOisans. But otlier geographers 
place them in the district of Oze^ or near Ilftez, both 
of which places are on the right bank of the river 
Romanche^ which flows into the DrajC, a branch of 
the /sere. (Ukert, Gallien^ p. 317.) [G. L.] 

UCETIA, in Gallia Narbonensis, north of Nimes. 
This place is known only from the Roman remains 
which have been discovered there, and from the 
in.scription vcetiae on a stone found at Nimes. 
The place is Uzes, north of the river Gardon, from 
which place the water was brought to Nimes by the 
aqueduct over the Ganfow. [Nemausus ] Ucetia 
appears in the Notitia of the Provinces of Gallia 
under the name of Castrum Uceciense. Ucetia was 
a bishopric as early as the middle of the fifth cen¬ 
tury. [G. L.] 

UCHALICCENSES (OdxaAiK/feTr, Ptol. iv. 6. 
§ 20), an Aethiopian tribe in the interior of Li¬ 
bya. [T. H. D.] 

UCHEIMERIUM (Ohx^i^iipiov, Procop. B. Goth, 
iv. 14), a mountain fortress in the Regio Lazica, in 
Colchis. [T. H. D.} 

i UCIA (OtjKia, Ptol. ii. 4. § 13), a town of the 
Turdetani in Lusitania. [T. H. D.] 

UCIENSE, a town in Hispania Baetica, on the 
road from Corduba to Castulo. (^Itin. Ant. p. 403.) 
Variously identified with Maimolejo, Andujar, and 
S. Julian. [T. H. D.] 

UCUBIS, a place in Hispania Baetica, in the 
neighbourhood of Corduba and the Flunien Salsnm. 
(llirt. B. H. 7.) According to Ukert (ii. pt. i. p. 
361) between Ostma and Antequera. [T. H. D ] 
UCULTUNIACUM. [Cuuoia.] 

UDAE (Of;5ai, Ptol. v. 9. § 23), a people of 
Asiatic Sarmatia on the Caspian sea. They are 
probably the people mentiwied under the name of 
Udini by Pliny (vi. 12. s. 15). They appear to have 
derived their name from the river Udon. [T. H. D.J 
UDON (Oi^Sofr, Ptol. v. 9. § 12), a river of 
Asiatic Sarmatia, which rises in the Caucasus and 
falls into the Caspian sea between the Rha ami the 
Alonta. Most probably the modern Kuma. [J. R.] 
UDUBA. [Turulis.] 

UDURA (pUdovpa, Ptol. ii 6. § 72), a town of 
the Jaccetaiii in Hispania Tarraconensis, probably 
the modern Cardona. [T. H. D.] 

VECTA or VECTIS (Oirnierls, Ptol. ii. 3. § 33), 
an island on the S. coast of Britannia Romana, lying 
opposite to the Portus Magnus (^Portsmouth). It 
was known to the Romans before their conquest of 
Britain, through the Massiliots, who had here a sta¬ 
tion for their tin trade. (Diod. v. 22, 38.) At 
that time the channel between the island and the 
mainland become almost dry at ebb tide, so that the 
Britons carried their tin in carts to the island. It 
was first conquered by Vespasian, in the reign of 
Claudius. (Suet. Vesp. 4.) Now the Isle of Wight. 
(Cf. /tin. Ant. p. 509; Eum.Pan. Const. 15; Mela, 
iii. 6; Plin. iv. 16. s. 30.) [T. H. D.] 

VECTURIONES, a subdivision of the Piets in 
Britannia Barbara, according to Ammianus (xxviL 
8). [T. H. D.] 

VEDIANTII (Ovehidintoi^ Ptol. iii. 1. § 41), a 
Ligurian tribe, who inhabited the foot of the Maritime 
Alps near the mouth of the Var. Both Pliny (iii, 5. 
8. 7) and Ptolemy assign to them the town of Ceme- 
nelium or Cimiez near Nice: the latter also includes 
in their territory Sanitium; but this must certainly 
be a mistake, that town, which answers to the modern 
SeneZf being far off to the NW. (D’Anville, Geogr* 
des Gaules, p. 682.) £E. H. B.] 
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VEDINUM (Udine), a city of Venetia, mentioned 
only by Pliny (iii, 19. s. 23) among the munici¬ 
palities of that country. It was situated in the 
plain of the Garni, 11 miles W. of Cividale (Forum 
Julii), and 22 NNW. of Aquileia. In Pliny’s time 
it was apparently an inconsiderable place, but rose 
into importance in the middle ages, and is now a i 
flourishing and populous city, and the capital of the 
whole province of the Friuli. Many MSS. of Pliny 
write the name Nedinates, which has been adopted 
both by Harduin and Sillig, but it is probable that ' 
the old reading Vedinates is correct. [E. H. B.] j 

VEDKA (OuiSpa, Ptol. ii. 3. § 6), a river in the 
N. part of the E. coast of Britannia. The name ' 
would lead us to the conclusion that it is the Wear 
(Camden, p. 944), yet Horsley (p. 103) and others 
Jiave taken it to be the Tyrhe. [T. H. D.] 

VEGIA (Ou€7la or Ouerla), or Vegium (Plin. 
iii. 21. s. 25), a town of Liburnia, the present 
Vezzo. [T. H. D.] 

VEGISTUM (Oviyiarov), or, as some read, Ve- 
testum (Ou€T€(7Tov), a town of Galatia, in the 
territory of the Tolistobogi, between Mounts Didymus 
and Celaenus (Ptol. v. 4. § 7), is perhaps the same 
place as the Vetissum of the Peutinger Table. [L. B.] 

VEII (OOrjioi, Strab. v. p. 226; Ouioi, Dionys. H. 
ii. 64 ; £t/i. Veientes, Cic. JJiv. i. 44; Liv. i. 15, &c.: 
Adj. Veins (trisyl.), Propert. iv. 10. 31), an ancient 
and purely Tuscan city of Etruria. According to 
Festus (ap. P.JDiac. s. v.) Veia was an Oscan word, 
and signified a waggon (plaus>trum); but there is 
nothing to show that tliis was the etymology of the 
name of the town. 

Among tlie earlier Italiiiu topographers, a great 
diversity of opinion prevailed respecting the site of 
Veii. Nardini was the first writer who placed it at 
the present /sola Fatmese, the correctness of which 
view is now universally admitted. The distance of that 
Bpot northwards from Homo agrees with the distance 
assigned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1. c.) to Veii, 
nauiely, “about 100 stadia,” which is confirmed by 
the Tabula Peat., where it is set down at 12 miles. 
In Livy, indeed (v. 4), it is mentioned as being 
“ within the 20th milestonebut this is in a speech 
of App. Claudius, when the orator is uf*ing round 
numbers, and not solicitous about strict accuracy; 
whilst the two writers before cited are professedly 
giving the exact distance. Nor can the autliority of 
Eutropius (i. 4), who places Veii at 18 miles from 
Home, be admitted to invalidate the testimony of these 
nuthors, since Eutropius is notoriously incorrect in 
particulars of this description. There are other cir¬ 
cumstances which tend to show that Isola Famese 
is the site of ancient Veii. Thus the Tab. Peuting. 
further indicates that the city lay on the Via Cassia. 
Now following that road for a distance of about 12 
miles from Rome, the locality not only exactly cor¬ 
responds with the description of Dionysius, but also 
the remains of city walls and sepulchres, and traces 
of roads in various directions, have been found there. 
Moreover at the same spot were discovered, in the 
year 1810, stones bearing inscriptions which related 
exclusively to Veii and the Veientines. 

We know little of the history of Veii but what 
concerns the wars it waged with the Romans. It is 
called by Eutropius (i. 20), “ civitas antiquissima 
Italiae atque ditissima,” and there can be no doubt 
that it was in a flourishing state at tlie time of the 
foundation of Rome. At that period the Etruscan, 
or Veientine, territory waa separated from the Latin 
by the river Albala, afterwards called Tiberis ; and 
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consequently neither the Mens Vaticanus nor Jani- 
culensis then belonged to the Romans. (Liv. i. 3.) 
To the SW. of Rome it extended along the right bank 
of the Tiber down to the sea, where it contained some 
Salinae, or salt-works, at the mouth of the river. 
(Dionys. ii. 65.) The district immediately opposite 
to Rome seems to have been called Septem Pagi (Ib.). 
On the N. of Rome the territory of Veii must at one 
time have extended as far as Mount Soracte, since 
the ager Capenatis belonged to it, Capena being a 
colony of Veii (Cato, ap. Serv. Aen. vii. 697); though 
in the history of the wars between Rome and Veii, 
Capena appears as an independent city. [Capena, 
Vol. 1. p. 504.] On the NW. it may probably have 
stretched as far as the Mons Ciminus ; but here, as 
well as more to the S., its limits are uncertain, and 
all we know is that in the latter direction it must 
have been bounded by the territory of Caere. (Cf. 
Muller, Ftruske}', ii. 2. p. I, &c.) The ager Veiens 
is stigmatised by Horace and others as producing an 
execrable sort of red wine (Sat. ii. 3. 143; cf. Pei-s. 
V. 147 ; Mart. i. 103. 9, ii. 53. 4, &c.). We learn 
from Dionysius (ii. .04) that the city was of about 
the same size as Athens, and tlierefore nearly as 
large as Rome within the walls of Servius. [Roma, 
Vol. 11. p. 756.] 

The ptditical constitution of Veii, like that of the 
other Etruscan cities, seems originally to have been 
republican, though probably aristocratically repub¬ 
lican, with magistrates annually elected. It was 
perhaps their vicinity to ambitious and aspiring Rome, 
and the constant wars which they had to wage with 
that city, that induced the Veientines to adopt the 
form of an elective monarchy, in order to avoid the 
dissensions occasioned by the election of annual ma- 
gi.strates under their original constitution, and thus 
to be enabled, under a single leader, to act with more 
vigour abroad; but this stop procured them the ill- 
will of the rest of the Etruscan confederacy (Liv. v. 
1, cf. iv. 17). Monarchy, however, does not appear 
to have been permanent among them; and we only 
know the names of two or three of their kings, as 
Tolumiiius (ib.), Propertius (Serv. Aen, vii. 697), 
and Morvius (Ib. viii. 285). 

The first time that the Veientes appear in history 
is in the war wliich they waged with Romulus in 
order to avenge the capture of their colony, Fidenae, 
According to the narrative of Livy, this war waa 
terminated by one decisive battle in which Roinulu.a 
was victorious (i. 15); but Dionysius (ii. 54, seq.) 
speaks of two engagements, and represents the llo- 
inaiis as gaining the second by a stratagem. Both 
these writers, however, agree with regard to the re¬ 
sults of the campaign. The loss of the Veientino.s 
was 80 terrible, both in the battle and in the sub¬ 
sequent flight, in which numbers of them were 
drowned in attempting to swim tlio Tiber, that they 
were constrained to sue for peace. The terms im¬ 
posed upon them by Romulus show the decisive 
nature of his victory. They were compelled to sur¬ 
render that part of their territory in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome called Septem Pagi, probably from its 
containing seven villages ; to give up the salt-works 
which they possessed at the mouth of the Tiber; 
and to provide 50 hostages as security fur the due 
exeeation of the treaty. On these conditions they 
obtained a peace fur 100 years, with the restoration 
of their prisoners; though such of the latter as pre¬ 
ferred to remain at Rome were presented with the 
freedom of the city and lands on the left bank of the 
Tiber. The district of Septem Pagi thus acc^nired 
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probably comprehended the Vatican and Janicniau 
hilla, and became the seat of the 5th Roman tribe, 
the Romilia or Romulia. (Varr. L. L. v. 9. § 65, 
MUll.; Paul, ap, Fest. s. v, Romulia Trih.') 

This peace seems to have lasted about 60 or 70 
years, when war again broke out between the Vei- 
entines and Romans in the reign of Tullus Hostilius, 
and this time also on account of Fidenae, which ap¬ 
pears to have become a Roman colony after its cap¬ 
ture by Romulus. The cause of the war was the 
treacherous conduct of the Fidenates during the 
Roman struggle with Alba. When called to account, 
they refused to give any explanation of their conduct, 
and procured the assistance of the Veientines. Tullus 
crossed the Anio (Teverone) with a large army, and 
the battle which took place at a spot l^tween that 
river and the town of Fidenae was the most obstinate 
and bloody which had yet been recorded in the Roman 
annals. Tullus, however, gained a signal victory 
over the Fidenates and their allies the Veientines. 
The battle is remarkable for the vows made by Tul¬ 
lus, of twelve Salian priests, and of temples to Pavor 
and Pallor. These were the second set of Salians, 
or those attached to the worship of Quirinus [cf. 
Roma, p. 829]; and the appropriateness of the vow 
will be perceived when we consider that the Fidenates, 
in their answer to the Romans, had asserted that all 
their engagements towards Rome had expired on the 
death of that deified hero. (Liv. i. 27; Dionys. iii. 
23, sqq.) 

The war was renewed under Ancus Marcius by 
forays on both sides, which, however, seem to have 
been begun by the Veientines. Ancus overthrew 
them in two pitched battles, the last of which was 
decisive. The Veientines were obliged to surrender 
all the tract on the right bank of the Tiber called 
the Silva Maesia. The Roman dominion was now 
extended as far as the sea; and in order to secure 
these conquests, Ancus founded the colony of Ostia 
at the mouth of the Tiber, (Liv. i. 33 { Dionys. 
lii. 41.) 

The next time that we find the Veientines in col¬ 
lision with Rome, they had to contend with a leader 
of their own nation. L. Tarquinius, an emigrant 
from Tarquinii to Rome, had distinguished himself 
in tiie wars of Ancus Marcius against Vcii, and was 
now in possession of the Roman sovereignty. The 
Veientines, however, on this occasion did not stand 
alone, but were assisted by the other Etruscan cities, 
who complained of insults and injuries received from 
Tarquin. The Veientines, as usual, were discomfited, 
and so thoroughly, that they did not dare to leave 
their city, but were the helpless spectators of the 
devastation committed on their lands by the Romans. 
The war was terminated by Tarquin s brilliant vic¬ 
tory at Eretus, which enabled him to claim the 
sovereignty of all Etruria, leaving, however, the differ¬ 
ent oities in the enjoyment of their own rights and 
privileges. It was on this occasion that Tarquin is 
said to have introduced at Rome the institution of 
the twelve lictors and their fasces, emblems of the 
servitude of the twelve Etruscan cities, ns well 
as the other Etruscan insignia of royalty. (Dionys. 
iii. 57; Flor. i. 5.) It should be observed that on 
this subject the accounta^re very various ; and some 
have even doubted the whole story of this Etruscan 
conquest, because Livy does not mention it That 
historian, however, when he speaks of the resumption 
of the war under Servius Tullius, includes the other 
Etruscans with the Veientines, as parties to the truce 
which had expired (“ bellum cum Veientibus (jam 
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enim indutiae exierant) aliisque Elrutcts snmptura,^ 
i. 42), although the Etruscans had not been con^ 
cemed in the last Veientine war he had recorded. 
(Cf. Dionys. iv. 27.) This war under Servius Tullius 
was the lust waged with the Veientines daring the 
regal period of Rome. 

When the second Tarquin was expelled from Rome, 
the Etruscans endeavoured to restore him. Veii and 
Tarquinii were the two most forward cities in the 
league formed for this purpose. The first battle, 
which took place near the Silvia Arsia, was bloody 
but indecisive, though the Romans claimed a dubious 
victory. But the Etruscans having obtained the 
assistance of Porsena, Lars of Clusium, the Romans 
were completely worsted, and, at the peace which 
ensued, were compelled to restore to the Veientines 
all the territory which had been wrested from them 
by Romulus and Ancus Marcius. This, however, 
Porsena shortly afterwards restored to the Romans, 
out of gratitude for the hospitality which they had 
displayed towards the remnant of the Etruscan army 
after the defeat of his son Aruns at Aricia. (Liv. ii. 
6—15; Dionys. v. 14, aqq.; Pint. Publ. 19.) 

The Veientines could ill brook being deprived of 
this territory; but, whilst the influence of Porsena and 
his family prevailed in the Etruscan League, they re¬ 
mained quiet. After his death the war again broke out, 
B. c. '483. For a year or two it was a kind of border 
warfare characterised by mutual depredations. But in 
B.o. 481, after a general congress of the Etruscans, a 
great number of volunteers joined the Veientines, and 
matters began to assume a more serious aspect. In 
the first encounters the Romans were unsuccessful, 
chiefly through a mutiny of the soldiers. They seem 
to have been disheartened by their iii success ; their 
army wiis inferior in number to that of the Veientines, 
and they endeavoured to decline an engagement. But 
the insults of the enemy incensed the Roman 8oldi(5ry 
to such a degree that they insisted on being led to 
battle. The contest was long and bloody. The 
Etruscans at one time were in possession of the Ro¬ 
man camp; but it was recovered by the valour of 
Titus biccius. The Romans lost a vast number of 
officers, amongst whom were the consul Manlius, 
Q. Fabius, who had been twice consul, together 
with many tribunes and centurions. It was a 
drawn battle; yet the Romans claimed the victory, 
because during the night the Etruscans abandoned 
their camp, which was sacked by the Romans on the 
following day. But the surviving consul, M. Fabius 
Vibulanus, on his return to Rome, refused a triumph, 
and abdicated bis office, the duties of which he was 
prevented from discharging by the severity of his 
wounds. (Dionys. ix. 5, sqq.; Liv. ii. 42—47.) 

Shortly after this, the Veientines, finding that they 
were unable to cope with the Romans in the open 
field, adopted a most annoying system of warfare. 
When the Roman army appear^, they shut them¬ 
selves up within their walls; but no sooner had 
the legions retired, than they came forth and scoured 
the country up to the very gates of Rome. The 
Fabian family, which had given so many consuls to 
Romo, and which had taken so prominent a part in 
the late war, now came forwaid and offered to re¬ 
lieve the commonwealth from this harassing annoy<« 
ance. The whole family appeared before the senate, 
and by the mouth of their chief, Caeso Fabius, then 
consul for the third time, declared, that, as a con¬ 
tinual rather than a large guard was required for 
the Veientine war, they were willing to undertake 
the duty and to maintain the majesty of the Roman 
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name, without calling upon the state for either sol¬ 
diers or money. The senate thankfully accepted 
the offer. On the following morning 306 Fabii met 
in the vestibule of the consul’s house. As they 
passed through the city to the place of their des¬ 
tination, they stopped at the capitol and offered up 
vows to the gods for the success of their enterprise. 
Then they passed out of Rome by the right arch of 
the Porta Carmentalis, and proceeded straight to the 
river Cremera, where there was a spot that seemed 
adapted by nature as a fortress for their little gar¬ 
rison. It appears, however, that the Fabii were 
accompanied by their clients and adherents, and 
the whole band probably amounted to 3000 or 4000. 
(Dionys. ix. 15; P. Diac. s. v. Scelerata IWta.) 
The place which they chose as the station of their 
garrison was a precipitous hill which seemed to 
have been cut and isolated by art; and they further 
strengthened it with entrenchments and towers. 
The spot has been identified with great probability 
by Nardini, and subsequently by other topographers, 
with a preci])itou3 hill about 6 miles from Koine, on 
the left of the Via Flaminia, where it is traversed 
by the Cremera (now the Valcka), and on the 
right bank of that stream. It is the height which 
commands the present Osteria della Valchetta, 
(Nibby, Dlntomi di Roma, vol. iii. p. 399; Dennis, 
Etruria, vol. i. p. 43.) 

The position here taken up by the Fabii not only 
enabled them to put a complete stop to the ma¬ 
rauding expeditions of the Veientines, but even to 
commit depredations themselves on the territory of 
Veii. The Veientines having made many vain at¬ 
tempts to dislodge them, at length implored the 
succour of the Etruscans; but the Fabii on their 
side were supported by a consular army under Ae- 
itiilius, and the Veientines and their allies were de¬ 
feated. This success rendered the Fabii still more 
enterprising. After occupying their fortress two 
years with impunity they began to extend their 
excursions; and the Veientines on their side 
sought to draw them onwards, in which they at 
length succeeded. I5y a feigned flight, they en¬ 
ticed the Fabii into an ambuscade and slew them, 
13th Feb. B. C. 476. (Ov. Fast. ii. 195, sqq.; Liv. 
ii. 48—.50; Dionys. ix. 16—19; Florus, i. 12,&c.) 

Elated with this success, the Veientines, united 
with the Etruscans, now marched towards Koine 
and pitched their camp on the Janiculan hill, at a 
distance of only 6 stadia from the city. Thence pass¬ 
ing the Tiber, they penetrated as far as the ancient 
temple of Hope, which stood near the modern Porta 
Maggiore. Here an indecisive action took place, 
which was renewed at the Porta Collina with the 
same result; but two engagements of a more de¬ 
cisive character on the Janiculan hill obliged the 
allied army to retreat. In the following year the 
Veientines allied themselves with the Sabines, but 
were completely defeated under the walls of their 
own city by the consul Pub. Valerius. The war 
was brought to a termination in the following year, 
in the consulship of C. Manlius, who concluded with 
them a truce of 40 years, the Veientines engaging 
to pay a tribute in com and money. (Liv. ii. 
61—54; Dionys. ix. 23, sqq.) 

But such terms were merely nominal, and in a 
few years hostilities were renewed. We hear of 
some forays made by the Veientines in b. c. 442 
(Liv. iv. 1); but there was no regular war till 
seven years later, when the Veientines, who were at 
that time governed by Lars, or King, Tolumnius, 
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excited the Roman colony Fidenae to rebel; and in 
oi-der completely to compromise the Fidenates, To¬ 
lumnius ordered them to slay the Roman ambas¬ 
sadors who had been despatched to demand aii 
explanation. Both sides flew to arms; one or two 
obstinate engagements ensued; but the allies who 
had been joined by the Falisci also, were overthrown 
in a decisive battle under the walls of Fidenae, in 
which Tolumnius was killed by the Roman military 
tribune, A. Cornelius Cossus. (Liv. iv. 17—19; 
cf. Propert. iv. 10. 22, sqq.) 

Three years afterwards, Itome being afflicted with 
a severe pestilence, the Veientines and Fidenates 
were emboldened to marcli upon it, and encamped 
before the Porta Collina; but on the appearance of 
a Roman army under the dictator Aulus Servilius, 
they retreated. Servilius having pursued and routed 
them ric.ar Nomentum, insrched to Fidenae, which 
he at length succeeded in taking by means of a 
cuniculus or mine. (Liv. iv. 22.) 

Although the Veientines obtained a truce after 
this event, yet they soon violated it, and began to 
commit depredations in the Roman territory, b. c. 
427; and even defeated a Roman army whose ope¬ 
rations had been paralysed through the dissensions 
of the three military tribunes who commanded it. 
The Fidenates now rose and massacred all the Ro¬ 
man colonists, and again allied themselves with the 
Veientines, who had also enlisted a great number 
of Etruscan volunteers in their service. These 
events occasioned great alarm at Rome. Mamercus 
Aemilius was created dictator, and, marching against 
the enemy, encamped in the peninsula formed by 
the confluence of the Anio and the Tiber. Between 
this spot and Fidenae a desperate battle was fought; 
stratagems were employed on both sides; but at 
length the allies were completely defeated, and the 
Romans entered the gates of Fidenae along with the 
flying enemy. The city was sacked and destroyed 
and the inhabitants sold as slaves: but on the other 
hand the Romans granted the Veientines a truce 
of 20 years. (Liv. iv. 31—35.) 

At the expiration of this tniro, the Romans re¬ 
solved to subdue Veii, as they had done Fidenae, 
and it was besieged by an army commanded by six 
military tribunes. At this news the national as¬ 
sembly of the Etruscans met at the fane of Vol- 
tumna, to consider what course they should pursue. 
The Veientines had again resorted to the regal 
form of government; but unfortunately the person 
whom they elected for their king, though rich and 
piwerful, bad incurred the liatred of the whole 
Etruscan nation by his oppressions and imperious 
manners, but especially by his having hindered the 
performance of certain sacred games. The Etrus¬ 
cans consequently declared that, unless be was de¬ 
posed, they should afford the Veientines no assist¬ 
ance. But the latter were afraid to adopt this 
resolution, and thus they were abandoned to their 
fate. Nevertheless, they contrived to prolong the 
siege for a period of ten years, daring which the 
Romans were several times discomfited. It is 
worthy of remark that it was during this siege that 
the Roman soldiers, being obliged to pass the winter 
out of Rome, 6rst received a fixed regular stipend. 
The Capenates, the Falisci, and the Tarquinienses in 
vain endeavoured to relieve the beleaguered city. * 

The length of the siege had begun to weary 
the Romans, when, according to the legend, the 
means of its capture was suggested by an extraordi¬ 
nary portent. The waters of Lake Aibanus swelled 
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to such an extent that they threatened to inundate 
the surrounding country. The oracle of Delphi was 
consulted on the occasion, and the response involved 
not only the immediate subject of the application, 
but also the remoter one of the cn[)turc of Veii. 
According to the voice from the sacred tripod, that 
city would be taken when the waters of the lake 
were made to flow off without running directly 
into the sea; and the prophecy was confirmed by 
the revelation of a Voientine haruspex made during 
the interval of the embassy to Delphi. All that we 
can infer from this narrative is that the formation of 
the emissary for draining the Alban lake was con¬ 
temporary with the siege of Veii [cf. Alban us La- 
cus, Vol. I. p. 29]: the rest must be referred to 
the propensity of the ancients to ascribe every great 
event to the intervention of the gods; for we have 
already seen that Fidenae was capture<l by means 
of a cuniculus, a fact which there does not appear to 
be any valid reason to doubt, and therefore the emis¬ 
sary of the lake cannot bo regarded as having first 
suggested to the Itomans the method of taking a 
city by mine. 

The honour of executing this project was re¬ 
served for the dictator M. Furius Camillus. For¬ 
tune seemed to have entirely deserted the Veien* 
tines; for though the pleading of the Capenatos 
and Falisci on their behalf had made some impres¬ 
sion on the national assembly of the Etruscans, their 
attention was diverted in another direction by a 
sndden irruption of the Cisalpine Gatils. Mean¬ 
while Camillus, having defeated some bodies of 
troops who endeavoured to relieve Veii, erected a 
line of forts around it, to cut off all communication 
with the surrounding country, and appointed sotne 
corps of miners to work continually at the cunicu¬ 
lus. When the mine was completed, he ordered a 
picked body of his most valiant soldiers to penetrate 
througli it, whilst he himself diverted the attention 
of the inhabitants by feigned attacks in different 
quarters. So skilfully had the mine been directed 
that the troops who entereil it emerged in the temple 
of Juno itself, in the highest part of the citadel. 
'I'he soldiers who guarded the walls were thus taken 
in the rear; the gates were thrown o|)eii, and the city 
soon filled with Romans. A dreadful massacre en¬ 
sued; the town was sacked, and those citizens who 
had esca|)ed the sword were sold into slavery. The 
image of Juno, the tutelary deity of Veii, was car¬ 
ried to Rome and pompously installed on Mount 
Aventinc, where a magnificent temple was erected 
to her, w’hich lasted till the abolition of paganism. 
(Liv. V. 8, 12, 13, 15—22; Cic. Div, i. 44, ii. 32; 
Plut. Cam. 5, sq.; Flor. i. 12.) 

Veii was captured in the year 396 B, o. Its 
territory was divided among the citizens of Rome 
at the rate of seven jugera per head. A great de¬ 
bate arose between the senate and the people whether 
Veii should be repopulated by Roman citizens, and 
tlius made as it were a second capital; but at the 
persnasion of Camillus the project was abandoned. 
But though the city was deserted, its buildings were 
not destroyed, as is shown by several facts. Thus, 
after the battle of the Allia and the taking of Rome 
by the Gauls, the greater part of the Romans retired 
to Veii and fortified themselves there; and when 
the Gauls were expelled, the question was mooted i 
whether Rome, which had been reduced to ashes, 
should be abandoned, and Veii converted into a new 
capital. But the eloquence of Camillus again de¬ 
cided the Romans for the negative, and the question 
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was set at rest for ever. This took place in b. a 
389. *Some refractory citizens, however, who dis¬ 
liked the trouble of rebuilding their own houses at 
Rome, took refuge in the empty ones of Veii, and 
set at nought a senatusconsultum ordering them 
to return; but they were at length compelled 
to come back by a decree of capital punishment 
against those who remained at Veii beyond a day 
prescribed. (Liv. v. 49, sqq., vi. 4.) 

From this time Veii was completely deserted and 
went gradually to decay. Cicero (ad Fam. xvi. 9) 
speaks of the measuring of the Veientine territoy for 
distribution; and it was probably divided by Caesar 
among his soldiers in b. c. 45. (Plut. Coes. 57.) 
Propertius also describes its walls as existing in his 
time; but the space within consisted of fields where 
the shepherd fed his flock, and which were then under 
the operation of the decempeda (iv. 10. 29). It is, 
however, rather difficult to reconcile this chronology, 
unless there were two distributions. Caesar also 
appears to have planted a colony at the ancient city, 
and thus arose the second, or Roman, Veii, which 
seems to have Wen considerable enough to su-stain 
an assault during the wars of the triumvirs. The 
inhabitiints were again dispersed, and the colony 
was not rc-erected till towards the end of the reign 
of Augustus, when it assumed the name of muni- 
cipium Augustum Veiens, as appears from inscrip¬ 
tions. (Cf. Auct. de Coloniu.') When Flonis, who 
flourished in the reign of Hadrian, asserts (i. 12) that 
scarcely a vestige remained to mark the spot where 
Veii once stood, he either writes with great careless¬ 
ness or is alluding to the ancient and Etruscan Veii. 
The existence of the inunicipium in the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius is attested by several monu¬ 
ments discovered in its ruins; and some inscriptions 
also found there show that it was in existence at least 
as late as the reign of Constantius Chlorus. The 
monuments alluded to consist partly of sculptures 
relating to those emperors and their families, and 
partly of inscriptions. Amongst the latter the 
most important is now preserved in the Capitolino 
Mu.seum at Rome, recording the admission of Cains 
Julius Gelotes, a freedman of Augustus, to the 
office of an Augustalis, by the centumviri of Veil. 
It is dated in the consulship of Guetulicus and 
Calvisius Sabinus, A. u. c. 779=b. c. 26, or the 
13th year of the reign of Tiberius. It is published 
by Fabretti (imer. p. 170), but more correctly from 
the original by Nibby in his JHntomi di Roma (vol. 
iii. p. 409). The accents are worthy of note. Among 
the centumvirs whose names are subscribed to this 
decree are those of two of the Tarquitian family, 
namely, M. Tarquitius Saturninus and T. Tar- 
quitius Rufus. This family, which produced a cele¬ 
brated writer on Etruscan divination (Macrob. Sat. 
iii. 7), seems to have belonged to Veii and to have 
enjoy^ considerable importance there, as two other 
inscriptions relating to it have been discovered. 
One of these records the restoration of a statue 
erected in honour of M. Tarquitius Saturninus by 
the 22nd Legion; the other is a tablet of Tarquitia 
rrisca dedicated to her husband M. Saenius Mar- 
cellus. (Nibby, Jb. p. 410, sq.) The family (rf 
Priscus is the most celebrated of the Gens Tar¬ 
quitia. One of these was the accuser of Statilius 
Taurus in the reign of Claudius, and was himself 
condemned under the law of rep€tu/ndae in the 
reign of Nero. (Tac. Arm. xii. 59, xiv. 44.) 
There are various coins of the Tarquitii. (Eckhel, 
i>. N. V, p. 322.) After the era of Constantin^ 
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we have no notices of Veii except in the Tab. Peu- 
tingeriana and the Geographer of Ravenna. It 
was probably destroyed by the Lombards. At the 
beginning of the 11th century a castle was erected 
on the precipitous and isolated hill on the S. side 
of Veii, which was called la Isola, and is now 
known by the name of the Tsola Famese. 

Sir William Cell was the first who gave an exact 
plan of Veii in the Memorie delVIsiituto (Fasc. i.), 
and afterwards in his Tojwgraphy of Rome and its 
Vicinity, He traced the vestiges of the ancient 
walls, which were composed of irregular quadrilateral 
masses of the local tufa, some of which were from 9 
to 11 feet in length. Mr. Dennis, however, failed to 
discover any traces of them (^Etruria,\o\. i. p, 1 5), and 
describes the stone used in the fortifications of Veii, 
as being cut into smaller pieces than usual in other 
Etruscan cities. These remains, which are princi* 
pally to be traced in the N. and E., as well as the 
streams and the outline of the cliffs, determine the 
extent of the city in a manner that cannot be mis* 
taken. They give a circumference of about 7 miles, 
which agrees with the account of Dionysius, before 
referred to, when lie compares the size of Veii with 
that of Athens. It has been debated whether the 
isolated rock, called the /sola Ftmiese^ formed part of 
the city. Nibby (^Dintoi'ni, vol. iii. p. 424) and others 
are of opinion that it was the arx or citadel. On 
the other hand Sir William Gell and Mr. Dennis 
hold that this could not have been the case ; and it 
must be confe.ssed that the reasons advanced by the 
latter (vol. i. p. 42, note ,5) appear decisive ; namely, 
1, the /sola is separated from the city by a deep 
glen, so that, had it been the citadel, Camillus by 
its capture would not have obtained immediate pos¬ 
session of the town, as we learn fiom Livy’s narrative, 
before referred to, that he did : 2, the remains of 
Etruscan tombs on the /sola show that it must have 
been a cemetery, and consequently without the walls. 
The two authorities last cited identify the citadel 
with the hill now called the Piazza d' Armi at the 
SE. extremity of the town, in the angle formed by 
the junction of the stream called Fosso dd due Fossi 
with that called Fosso di Formello. These two 
streams traverse the southern and eastern boun¬ 
daries of ancient Veii. The latter of these streams, 
or Fosso di Formello, is thought to be the ancient 
Cremera. The other rivulet rises at La Torretta, 
about 12 miles from Rome. Near Veii it forms a fine 
cataract, precipitating itself over a rock about 80 
feet high. From this spot it runs in a deep channel 
among precipices, and separates the /sola from the 
rest of Veii. It then receives the Rivo del Pino or 
della Storta, whence its name of Fosso dd due /'ossi. 
After joining the Fosso di Formello, or Cremera, 
the united stream is now called La Valca, and 
falls into the Tiber about 6 miles from Rome, near 
the Via Flaminia. 

Topographers have discovered 9 gates, to which 
they have assigned imaginary names from local cir¬ 
cumstances. It would be impo.ssible to explain the 
exact sites of these gates without the assistance of 
a plan, and we shall therefore content ourselves with 
enumerating them in the order in which they occur, 
premising only that all writers do not call them 
alike. The westernmost gate, called the Porto dd 
Sette Pagi, from its being supposed to have led to the 
district called the Septem Pagi, is situated near the 
Ponte deir Isola. Then proceeding round the S. side 
of the city, the next gate occurs near the Fosso delV 
/so2a;and, from its l^ingto the rock of Isola^ which, 
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as we have seen, was thought by some topographers 
to be the ancient citadel, has been called the Porta 
delV Arce. The next gate on the E. is the Porta 
Campana / and after that, by the Piazza d/ Armi, is 
the Porta Fidenate. Near this spot was discovered, in 
1840, the curious staircase called La Scaletta. Only 
eight steps of uncemented masonry, seated high in the 
cliff, remain, the lower part having fallen with the 
cliff. After pa.ssing the Piazza cf A rmi, in traversing 
the northern side of the city by the valley of the 
Cremera, the gates occur in the following order ; the 
l\o'ta di Pietra Pertusa; the Porta delh Are 
Muzie; ihe l\)rta Capenate; the Porta del Colom- 
hario, so named from the columbarium near it; 
and lastly the Porta Sutrina, not far from the Ponte 
di Foivnello. 

The Municipium Veiens, which succeeded the 
ancient town, was undoubtedly smaller ; for Roman 
sepulchres and columbaria, which must have been 
outside the Municipium, have been discovered within 
the walls of Etruscan Veii. It was perhaps not 
more than 2 miles in circumference. On the spot 
probably occupied by the Forum, were discovered 
the colossal heads of Augustus and Tiberius, and 
the colossal statue of the latter, crowned with oak 
and in a sitting posture, which are now in the Vati¬ 
can, in the corridor of the Museo Chiaramonte. 
Several other fragments of statues have been found, 
as well as 24 marble columns, 12 of which now 
adorn the Piazza Colonna at Rome, and the rest are 
employed in tin* Chapel of the Sacrament in the new 
Basilica of St. Paul. 

The remains of Etruscan Veii are portions of the 
walls, the bridge near the Porta di Pietra Pertusa, 
the bridge, or tunnel, called Ponte Sodo, and the 
tombs and sepulchral grottoes. Of the walls we have 
already spoken. The remains of the biidge consist 
of a piece of wall about 20 feet wide on the bank 
of tlie stream, which seems to have formed the pier 
from which the arch sprung, and some large blocks 
of hewn tufo which lie in the water. 'I'he piers of 
the bridge called J*onte FormelU are also jKwsibly 
Etrihscan, but the arch is of Roman brickwork. Tlie 
Ponte Sodo is a tunnel in the rock through which 
tlie stream flows. Nibby (Dmtonti, vol. iii. p. 43.3), 
describes it as 70 feet long, 20 wide, and 15 high ; 
but Mr. Dennis, who waded through it, says that it 
is 240 feet long, 12 to 15 wide and nearly 20 high 
(^Etruria, vol. i. p. 14). It is in all probability an 
Etruscan excavation, or has at all events been enlarged 
by art. An ancient road ran over it ; and from above 
it is scarcely visible. No trace remains of the cuni- 
culus of Camillus. 3’he vicinity of Veii abounds 
with tombs excavated in the rock, and sepulchral 
tumuli, some of which are Roman. Among the 
tombs is a very remarkable one, discovered in the 
winter of 1842, and still open to inspection. It 
consists of a long passage in the tumulus, or mound, 
called Poggio Michele, leading to a door in the mid¬ 
dle of the mound, and guarded at each end by sculp¬ 
tured lions. This is the entrance to a low dark 
chamber, hewn oat of the rock, the walls of which 
are covered with paintings of the most grotesque 
character, consisting of horses, men, sphinxes, dogs, 
leopards, &c. On either side a bench of rock, about 
2^ feet high, projects from the wall, on each of 
which, when the tomb was first opened, a skeleton 
reposed ; but the.se soon crumbled into dust. One 
of them, from the arms lying near, was the remains 
of a warrior ; the other skeleton was probably that of 
his wife. On the floor were large jars c<iDtaining 
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human ashes^ and also several small vases of the 
most archaic Etruscan pottery. Within was another 
smaller cliamher also containing cinerary urns. A 
complete description of this remarkable sepulchre will 
be found in Mr, Dennis’s Etruria (vol. i. ch. 2). 

For the history and antiquities of Veil the follow¬ 
ing works may be consulted ; Nibby, Dhiiomi di 
Roma^ vol. iii., and Vinggio Antiquario, vol. i. ; 
Canina, Vantica CHta di Veji descritta; Abeken, 
MUtelitalien; Miiller, Etrusker ; Sir W. Gell, 
Topography of Roms and its Vicinity; Dennis, Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria, [T. H. D.] 

VELATODURUM, in Gallia, is placed by the 
Antonine Itin. on the road from Vesontio {BesanqorC) 
to Epamanduoduruin {Afandsure') xxii. from Be- 
sanqon and xii. from Mandeure. But these two 
numbers exceed the distance between Besanqon 
and Mandeure. The termination dumm seems to 
bIigw tliat Velatodurum was on a stream ; and 
D’Anville conjectures that it is near Clereval on the 
Boubs, where there is a place named Pont pierre. 
But this is merely a guess. [Eiwmanduodu- 
RLM.'I [G. L.] 

VELAUNI, a people mentioned in the Trophy of 
the Alps (Plin. iii. 20), between tlie Nerusii and 
Suetri. If the geographical position of these people 
corresponds to their position in Pliny’s list of tribes, 
we know in a general way where to place them. 
[NkRUSII ; SUKTUI.] [G. L.] 

VELDIDENA, one of the most important towns 
of Rhaetia, on the southern bank of the river Genus, 
and on the road leading from Tiidentum to Augusta 
Vindelicoruni. {It Ant. pp. 258, 259, 275, 280.) 
According to coins whicli have been found on its 
site, it was made a Roman colony with the surname 
Augmsta. Its site is now occupied by the convent 
of Wilden in the neighbourhoo<l of Inspruck^ on 
the little river Sihl. (See Rosehmaiin, Vcldidena 
Urbs antiquissima Avgusti Colonia^ Ulm, 1744, 
4to.) [L. S.] 

VELEIA {Eth. Veleias, atis : Rn. near Alonte- 
polo), a town of Liguria, situated on the fiontiers of 
Gallia Cisalpina. about 20 miles S. of Placentia 
{Piacenza), in the hills which form the lower slopes 
of the Apennines. The Veleiates are mentioned by 
Pliny among the Ligurian tribes; and in another pas¬ 
sage he speaks of “ oppidum Veleiatium,” which was 
remarkable for the longevity of some of its inhabitants 
(vii. 49. B. 50). He there describes it as situated 
“ circa Placentiam in collibus,” but its precise site 
was unknown until its remains were discovered in 
1760. From the mode in which these are buried, 
it seems certain that the town was overwhelmed by 
a va.st landslip from the neighbouring mountain. | 
Systematic excavations on the sjwt, which have been 
carried on since 1760, have brought to light several 
buildings of the ancient city, including the amphi¬ 
theatre, a basilica, the forum, and several temples: 
and the great number of bronze ornaments and im¬ 
plements of a domestic kind, as well as statues, 
busts, &c., which have been discovered on the spot, 
have given celebrity to Veleia as the Pompeii of 
Northern Italy. Unfortunately the great weight of 
the superincumbent mass has crush^ in the build¬ 
ings, so that all the upper part of them is destroyed, 
and the larger statues have suffered severely from the 
same cause. The inscriptions found there attest that 
Veleia was a flourishing municipal town in the first 
centuries of the Roman Empire. One of these is of 
peculiar interest as containing a detailed account of 
the investment of a large sum ci money by the em- 
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peror I’rajan in the purchase of lands for the main 
tenance of a number of poor children of both sexes* 
This remarkable document contains the names of 
numerous farms and villages in the neighbourlmod 
of Veleia, and shows that that town was the capital 
of an extensive territory (probably the same once held 
by the Ligurian tribe of the Veleiates) which was 
divided into a number of Pagi, or rural districts. 
The names both of these and of the various “ fundi ” 
or farms noticed are almost uniformly of Roman 
origin, — thus affording a remarkable proof how 
completely this district had been Romanised before 
the period in question. The Tabula Alimentaria 
Trajana, as it is commonly called, has been re¬ 
peatedly published, and illustrated with a profusion 
of learning, especially by De Luma. {Tavola Alimsn^ 
taria Veltiate detta Trajana, 4to. Parma, 1819.) 
A description of the ruins and antiquities has been 
published by Antolini {Le liovine di VeUja, Milano, 
1819). The coins found at Veleia are very numerous, 
but none of them later than the time of Probus : 
whence it is reasonably inferred that the catastrophe 
which buried the city occurred in the reign of that 
emperor. [E. H. B.] 

VELIA {OMKia, or Ohik^ia, Ptol. ii. 6. § 65), 
a town of the Cansti in Hispania Tarraconensis, on 
the road from Pompelo to Asturica {Itin. Ant. p. 
454, where it is called Beleia). (Cf. Plin. iii. 3. s. 
4; Geogr. Ruv. iv. 45.) Variously identified with 
Viana. Bernedo, and Yruha. [T. H. D.j 

VELIA or ’EXea : Eth. or 

’EAedr>js, Veliensis: Castell a Mare della Biucca), 
one of the principal of the Greek colonies in South¬ 
ern Italy, situated on tlie shores of the Tyrrhenian 
sea, about midway between Posidonia and Pyxus. 
There is some uncertainty respecting the correct 
form of the name. Strabo tells us that it was ori¬ 
ginally called Hyelc('T€Ar7), but was in his day called 
Elea ( ’EA€tt), and Diogenes Laertius also says that 
it was at first calleil Hyele and afterwards Elea. 
(Strab. vi. p. 252; Diog. Laert. ix. 5. § 28; Steph. 
B. s. V.) But it is certain from the evidence of its 
coins, which uniformly bear the legenTls 'TEAH and 
'TEAHTXIN, that the name of Hyele continued in 
use among the people themselves as lung as the city 
continued; while,on the other hand, the name of ’EAea 
is already found in Scylax (p. 4. § 12), and seems 
to have been certainly that in use among Attic 
writers from an early period, w’here the Eleatic 
school of philosophy rendered the name familiar. 
Strabo also tells us that some authors wrote the 
name Elo ("EAt?), from a fountain of that name; and 
this form, compared with ’TcAi? and the Latin form 
Velia, seems to show clearly that the diversity of 
names arose from the Aeolic Digamma, which was 
probably originally prefixed to the name, and was re¬ 
tained in the native usage and in that of the Romans, 
while it was altogether dropped by the Attics. (MUn- 
ter, Velia, p. 21.) It is not improbable that the name 
was derived from that of the neighbouring river, the 
Hales of Cicero {Alento), of which the name is 
written ’EA^t^s by Strabo and BeA«a by Stephanus 
of Byzantium. (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 20; Strab. vi. p. 
254.) Others, however, derived it from the marshes 
(eAiy) at the month of the same river. 

There is no trace of the existence of any town on 
the site of Velia before the establishment of the Greek 
colony there, and it is probable that this, like most of 
the Greek colonies in Southern Italy, was founded on 
a wholly new site. It was a colony from Phocaea in 
Ionia, and derived its origin from the voluntary ex- 
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patriation of the inhabitants of that city in order to 
avoid falling under the Persian yoke, at the time of 
the conquest of Ionia by Harpagus, b. c. 544. The 
Phocaean emigrants proceeded in a body to Corsica, 
where they had already founded the colony of Alalia 
about 20 years before; and in the first instance 
established themselves in that island, but, having 
provoked the enmity of the Tyrrhenians and Cartha¬ 
ginians by their piracies, they sustained such severe 
loss in a naval action with the combined fleets of 
these two powers, that they found themselves com¬ 
pelled to abandon the colony. A part of the emi¬ 
grants then repaired to Massilia (wliich was also a 
Pliocaean colony), wlule the remainder, after a tem¬ 
porary halt at Khegium, proceeded to found the new 
colony of Hyelo or Velia on the coast of Lucania. 
This is the account given by Herodotus (i. 164— 
167), with which that cited by Strabo Irom An- 
tioclius of Syracuse substantially agrees. (Strab. 
vi. p. 254.) Later writers have somewhat con¬ 
fused the narrative, and have represented the foun¬ 
dation of Massilia and Velia as contemporaneous (lly- 
gin. ap. A, Cell. x. 16; Ammian. Marc. xv. 9. § 7); 
but there is no doubt that the account above given is 
the correct one. Scylax alone represents Velia as a 
colony of Thurii. (Scyl. p. 4. § 12.) If this be not 
altogether a mistake it must refer to the admission 
at a later jieriod of a body of fresli colonists from 
that city; but of this we find no trace in any otlier 
author. The exact date of tlie foundation of Velia 
cannot be determined, as we do not know bow long 
tlje Phocaean.s remained in Corsica, but it may bo 
placed approximately at about 540 b. c. 

There is no doubt that the settlers at Velia, like 
those of the sister colony of Massilia, followed the 
example of their parent city, and devoted themselves 
assiduously to the cultivation of commerce; nor that 
the city itself quickly became a piusporous and flou¬ 
rishing place. The great abundance of the silver 
coins of Velia still in existence, and which are found 
throughout the S. of Italy, is in itself sufficient evi¬ 
dence of this fact; while the circumstance that it 
became the scat of a celebrated school of philosophy, 
tlio leaders of which continued through successive 
generations to reside at Velia, proves that it must 
liave been a place of much intellectual refinement 
and cultivation. But of its history we may be saul 
to know absolutely nothing. JStrabo tells us th.at it 
was remarkable for its good government, an advan¬ 
tage for which it nas partly indebted to Parmenides, 
who gave his fellow-citizens a code of laws which 
the magistrates from year lo year took an oath to 
obey. (Strab. vi. p. 2.54; Diog. Laert. ix. 3. § 23.) 
But the obscure story concerning the death of Zeno, 
the disciple t)f Parmenides, wlio was put to death by 
a tyrant named Nearchus or Diomedon, would seem 
to show that it was not free from the same kind of 
violent interruptions by tlie rise of despotisms as 
were common to most of the Greek cities. (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 5; Cic. Tusc. ii. 22.) Strabo also tells us 
th.at the Eleans came ofl’victorious in a contest with 
the Posidonians, but of the time and circumstances 
of this we are wholly ignorant; and he adds that 
they maintained their ground against the Lucanians 
also. (Strab. 1. c.) If this is correct they would 
have been one of the few Greek cities which pre¬ 
served their national existence against those barba¬ 
rians, tut their name is not found in the scanty 
Iiistorical notices that we possess of the wars be¬ 
tween the Lucanians and the cities of Magna 
Graecia. But the statement of Strabo is in some 
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degree confirmed by the fact that Velia was certainly 
admitted at an early period (though on what occa¬ 
sion we know not) to the alliance of Borne, and 
appears to have maintained very friendly relations 
with that city. It was from thence, in common 
w'ith Neapolis, that tlic Bomans liabitually derived 
the prie8tesse.s of Ceres, whose worship was of Greek 
origin. (Cic./iro Ball. 24; Val. Max. i. 1. § 1.) 
Cicero speaks of Velia as a well-known instance of a 
“ foederuta civitas,” and we find it mentioned in the 
Second Punic War as one of those which were bound 
by treaty to contribute their quota of ships to the 
Boman fleet. (Cic. 1. c.; Liv. xxvi. 39.) It even¬ 
tually received the lioman franchise, apparently in 
virtue of the Lex Julia, b. c. 90. (Cic. /, c.) 
Under the Boinan government Velia continued to be 
a tolerably flourishing town, and seems to have been 
from an early poritxl noted for its mild and salu¬ 
brious climate. Thus wo are told tliat P. Aemi- 
lius was ordered to go there by liis physicians for the 
benefit of his health, and we find Horace making 
inquiries about it as a substitute for Baiae. (Pint. 
AeT/itl. 39; Hor. Bj). i. 15. 1.) Cicero’s friend Tre- 
batius had a villa there, and the great orator him¬ 
self repeatedly touched there on Ids voyages along 
the coa.st of Italy. (Cic. Ve?T. ii, 40, v. 17, ad 
Fam. vii. 19, 20, ad Alt. xvi. 6, 7.) It ap^iears to 
have been at this period still a place of some trade, 
and Strabo tells us that the poverty of the soil com- 
jielled the inhabitants to turn their attention to 
maritime aflairs and fisheries. (Strab. vi. p. 254.) 
It Ls probable that the same cause had in early times 
co-operated witli the national disposition of the 
Phocaean settlers to direct their attention especially 
to maritime commerce. We hear nothing more of 
Velia under the Boman Empire. Its name is found 
in Pliny and Ptolemy, hut not in the Itineraries, 
which may, however, probably proceed from its se¬ 
cluded position. It is mentioned in the Liber Colo- 
niarum (p. 209) among tlie Praefectniae of Lucania; 
and its continued existence as a municipal town is 
proved by inscriptions. (Mommsen, Imcrip. R. N, 
190, App. p. 2.) It became an episcopal see in the 
early ages of Christianity, and still retained that 
dignity as late as the time of Gregory the Great 
(a. i>. 599). It is probable that the final decay of 
Velia, like that of Paestum, was owing to the ravages 
of the Saracens in the 8th and 9th centuries. Tlie 
bishopric was united with that of CapncciOy which 
had .succeeded to that of Paestum. (Miinter, Fe/ia, 
pp. 69—73.) During the middle ages there grew 
up on the spot a fortress which was called Castell' a 
Mure della Brucea, and which still serves to mark 
the site of the ancient city. 

The ruins of Velia are situated on a low ridge of 
hill, whii h rises about a mile and a half from the 
mouth of the river A lento (the ancient Hales), and 
half a mile from the coast, which here forms a 
shallow hut spacious bay, between the headland 
formed by the Monte dtlla Stella and the rocky 
point of Porticello near Ascea. The mediaeval 
castle and village of CastelC a Mare della Brucca 
occupy the point of this hill nearest the sea. The 
outline of the ancient walls may be traced at inter¬ 
vals round the hill for their whole extent. Their cir¬ 
cuit is not above two miles, and it is most likely that 
this was the old city or acropolis, and tliat in the 
days of its prosperity it had considerable suburbs, 
esfieclally in the direction of its port. It is probable 
that tliis was an artificial basin, like that of Meta- 
pontum, apd its site is in all probability marked by 
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a marshy pool which still exists between the mins of 
the ancient city and the mouth of the A Unto. This 
river itself, however, was sufficient to afford a shelter 
and place of anchorage for shipping in ancient times 
(Cic.ocf Att. xvi. 7), and is still resorted to for the 
same purpose by the light vessels of the country. 
No other ruins exist on the site of the ancient city 
except some masses of buildings, which, being in the 
reticulated style, are unquestionably of Roman date: 
portions of aqueducts, reservoirs for water, &c. are 
also visible. (The site and existing remains of 
Velia are described by Miinter, Velia in LucanUn^ 
8vo. Altona, 1818, pp. 15—20, and by the Due de 
Luynes, in the Annali delV Instituto^ 1829, pp. 
381—386.) 

It is certain that as a Greek colony Velia never 
rose to a par with the more opulent and flourishing 
cities of Magna Graecia. Its chief celebrity in an¬ 
cient times was derived from its celebrated school of 
philo.sophy, which was universally known as the 
Eleatic school. Its founder Xenophanes was indeed 
a native of Colophon, but had established himself at 
Velia, and wrote a long poem, in which he celebrated 
tbe foundation of that city. (Diog. Laert. ix. 2. § 
20.) His distinguished successors Parmenides and 
Zeno were both of them born at Velia, and the same 
thing is asserted by some writers of J^eucippus, the 
founder of the atomic theory, though others repre¬ 
sent him as a native of Abdera or Melos. Hence 
Diogenes Laertius terms Velia “ an inconsiderable 
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VELINUS (Pe/wo), a considerable river of 
Central Italy, which has its sources in the lofty 
group of the Apennines between Nursia (Noretd) 
and Interocrea (Antrodoco). Its actual source is 
in the immediate neighbourho(xl of the ancient 
Falacrinum, the birthplace of Vespasian, where an 
old church still bears the name of Sta Maria di 
Fonte Velino. The upper part of its course is 
from N. to S.; but nenr Antrodoco it turns abruptly 
to the W., pursues that direction as far as Jiietiy 
and thence flows about NNW. till it discharges its 
waters into the Nar (Vera) about 3 miles above 
Temi (Interamna). Just before reaching that 
river it forms the celebrated cascade now known as 
the FaUs of Temi or Cascata delle Marmore. 
This waterfall is in its present form wholly arti¬ 
ficial. It was first formed by M’. Curius Dentatus, 
who opened an artificial channel for the waters of 
the Velinus, and thus carried off a considerahle 
part of the Lacus Velinus, which previously occu¬ 
pied a great part of the valley below Reate. There 
still remained, however, as there docs to this day, a 
considerahle lake, called the Lacus Velinus, and 
now known as-the Logo di^Pie di Lngo. It was 
on the banks of this lake that tbe villa of Axius, 
the friend of Cicero and Varro, was situated. (Cic. 
ad Att. iv. 15; Varro, R.R. ii. 1, 8.) Several 
'smaller lakes still exist a little higher up the 
▼alky: hence we find Pliny speaking in the plural 
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of the Velini Lacus (Plin. iii. 12.8. 17; Tac, 
Ann. i. 79; Vib. Seq. p. 24.) The character and 
conformation of the lower valley of the Velinus are 
fully described in the article Reate. Pliny has 
made a complete confusion in bis description of the 
Nar and Velinus. [Nar.] The latter river receives 
near Rieti two considerable streams, the Salto and 
the Turano: the ancient name of the first is 
unknown to us, but the second is probably the 
Tolenus of Ovid. (^Fast. vi. 565.) It flows from 
the mountain district once occupied by the Aequi- 
culi, and which still retains the name of Cicolano. 
[Tolknus.] [E. H. B.] 

VELITRAE (OvtXtrpai : Eth. OveXirpavds^ 
Veliternus : Velletri), a city of Latium situated on 
the southern slope of the Alban bills, looking over 
the Poinptine Marshes, and on the left of the Via 
Appia. There can be no doubt that it was included 
within the limits of Latium, as that name was usually 
understo()d, at least in later times : but there is great 
uncertainty as to whether it was originally a Latin 
or a Volscian city. On the one hand Dionysius 
includes the Veliterni in his list of the thirty cities 
of the Latin League, a document probably derived 
from goo<l authority (Dionys. v. 61). On the other 
hand both Dionysius himself and Livy represent 
Velitrae as a Volscian city at the earliest period when 
it came into collision with Rome. Thus Dionysius, 
in relating the wars of Ancus Marcius with the 
Volscians, S[)eak8 of Velitrae as a city of that people 
which was besieged by the Roman king, but sub¬ 
mitted, and was received to an alliance on favourable 
terms. (Id. iii. 41.) Again in n.c. 494, just about 
the period when its name figures in Dionysius as 
one of the Latin cities, it is mentioned both by that 
author and by Livy as a Volscian city, which was 
wrested from that people by the consul P. Virginius 
(Id. vi. 42 ; Liv. ii. 30). According to Livy a Ro¬ 
man colony was sent there the same year, which was 
again recruited with fresh colonists two years after¬ 
wards. (Liv. ii. 31, 34.) Dionysius, on the contrary, 
makes no mention of the first colony, and represents 
that sent in n. c. 492 as designed to supply the ex¬ 
hausted population of Velitrae, which had been re¬ 
duced to a low state by a pestilence. (Dionys. vii, 
13, 14.) It appears certain at all events that Veli¬ 
trae received a Roman colony at this period ; but it 
had apparently again fallen into decay, as it received 
a second body of colonists in b. c. 404. (Diod. xiv. 
34.) Even this did not suffice to secure its alle¬ 
giance to Rome : shortly after the Gaulish war, the 
Roman colonists of Velitrae joined with the Volscians 
in their hostilities, and after a short time broke out 
into open revolt. (Liv. vi. 13, 21.) They were in¬ 
deed defeated in b.c. 381, together with the Prae- 
nestines and Volscians, who supported them, and their 
city was taken the next year \ib. 22, 29); but their 
history from this time is a continued succession of 
outbreaks and hostile enterprises against Rome, al¬ 
ternating with intervals of dubious peace. It seems 
clear that they had really assumed the position of an 
independent city, like those of the neighbouring 
Volscians, and though the Romans are said to have 
more than once taken this city, they did not again 
restore it to the position of a Roman colony. Thus 
notwithstanding its capture in b. c. 380, the citizens 
were again in arms in 370, and not only ravaged the 
territories of the Latins in alliance with Rome, but 
even laid siege to Tnsculum. They were quickljr 
defeated in the field, and Velitrae itself in its turn 
was besieged by a Roman army; bat tbe siege 
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was protracted for more than two years, and it is not 
quite clear whether the city was taken in the end. 
(Liv. vi. 36, 37, 38, 42.) In b. c. 358 they again 
broke out, and ravaged the Roman territories, but we 
hear nothing of their punishment (Liv. vii. 15): and 
in n. c. 340, on the outbreak of the great Latin War, 
they are represented as among the first to join in 
the defection. It is evident indeed that they were 
at this time still a powerful people : their troops 
bore an important part in two successive campaigns, 
but shared in the general defeat of the Latins on the 
banks of the Astura, b. c. 338. (Liv, viii. 3, 12, 13 ; 
Fast. Capit.) After the close of the war they were 
selected for the severest punishment, on the especial 
ground of their having been originally Roman citizens. 
Their walls were destroyed, and their local senators 
transported beyond the Tiber, under a severe pe¬ 
nalty in case of their return. Their place was, how¬ 
ever, supplied by a body of fresh colonists, so that 
the city continued to be not less populous than be¬ 
fore. (Liv. viii. 14.) 

From this time Velitrae sank into the condition of 
an ordinary municipal town, and we hear little of it 
in histoiy. It is mentioned incidentally on occasion 
of some prodigies that occurred there (Liv. xxx. 38, 
xxxii. 1, 9), but with this exception its name is not 
again mentioned till the close of the Republic. We 
hear, however, that it was a flourishing municipal 
town, and it derived some celebrity at the commence¬ 
ment of the Empire from the circumstance of its 
having been the native place of the Octavian family, 
from which the cmiwror Augustus was descended. 
The Octavii indeed claimed to be descended from tlie 
ancient Roman family of the same name ; but it is 
certoin that both the grandfather and great-grand¬ 
father of Augustus were merely men of equestrian 
rank, who held municipal magistracies in their native 
town. (Suet. Aug. 1,2; Dion Cass. xlv. 1.) Ac¬ 
cording to the Liber Coloniarurn, Velitrae had 
received a fresh body of colonists in the time of the 
Gracchi; but it continued to retain its municipal 
rank until the reign of Claudius, when it received a 
military colony, and from tl:is time assumed the 
title of a Colonia, which we find it b^'aring in inscrip¬ 
tions (Li6. Coltm. p. 238 ; Zumpt, de Col. p. 383 ; 
Orell. /riser. 1740, 3652). No mention of the city 
occurs ill history under the Roman Empire, but its 
name is found in the geographers, and inscriptions 
testify that it continued to exist as a flourishing 
town down to near the close of the Empire. (Strab. 
V. p. 237 ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 376 ; 
Nibby, Dintomi^ vol. iii. p. 450.) It appears to 
have subsequently suffered severely from the ravages 
of the barbarians, but continued to subsist through¬ 
out the middle ages: and the modern city of Velleiri 
still occupies the site of the ancient one, though 
it has no remains of antiquity. Its pasition is 
very similar to that of Lanuvium (^Civita iMvirwi), 
pn a projecting rock or spur of hill, standing out from 
the more elevated group of the Alban hills, and 
rising like a headland above the plain of the Pomp- 
tine Marshes, which lie stretched out beneath it. 
The inscriptions which have been di.-covered there 
have been published by Cardinal! {Inscrizioni Anticke 
Velitemey 4to. Roma, 1823). From one of these we 
learn that the ancient city possessed an amphitheatre, 
which was repaired as late as the reign of Valen- 
tinian, but no traces of it are now visible. It had 
also temples of Apollo, Hercules and Mars, as well 
as of the Sabine divinity Sancus. (Liv. xxxii. 1.) 

Pliny notices the territoiy of Velitrae as producing 
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a wine of great excellence, inferior only to the Faler- 
niau (Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8). [E. H. B.] 

VELLAVI or VELAUNI, a people of Gallia. 
In the passage of Caesar (jB. G. vii. 75) some 
editions have Velauni, but it is certain that what¬ 
ever is the true form of the name, these Velauni are 
the Vellaioi (OdeWafot) of Strabo (p. 190). The 
Gabali ancPVelauni in Caesar’s time were subject to 
the Arverni. In Ptolemy (ii. 7. § 20) the name 
is Velauni (OdeXaui/oi), but he puts them next to 
the Auscii, which is a great mistake. D’Anvillo 
says that the diocese of Pui represents their ter¬ 
ritory ; but that this cannot be said of the small 
province of Vcllag, which was annexed to Languedoc 
in the ante-revolutionary division of France. In tho 
Notit. of the Provinces of Gallia, the capital of the 
Vellavi is Civitas Vellaviuum [Revicssi'o]. [G. L.] 
VELLAUNI. [Velauni.] 

VELLAU NODUNUM, in Gallia. In b. c. 52 
Caesar, leaving two legions and all the baggage at 
Agedincum {Sens), marches on Gonahum {Orleans'}. 
On tho second day he reaches Vellaunodunum. 
{B. G. vii. 11.) In two days Caesar made a vallum 
round Vellaunodunum, and on the third day tho 
place surrendered, and the people gave up their 
arms. There is no evidence about the site of Vol- 
launodunurn, except that it was on the road from 
Sena to Orleans, and was reached in the second 
day’s march from Sena, and that Caesar reached 
Orleans in two days from Vellaunodunum. Caesar 
was marching quick. D’Anville conjectures that 
Vellaunodunum may be Beaune, in the old province 
of Gdtinois; for Beaune is about 40 Roman miles 
from Sens, and tho Roman army would march that 
distance in two days. Beaune is named Bidna in 
the Pagus Vastinensis {Gdtinois, Gastinois, las* 
tinola; Vapincum), in the acts of a council held 
at Soissons in 862, and D’Anville thinks that Belna 
may bo a corruption of Vellauna, which is the name 
of Vellaunodunum, if we cut off the termination 
dunum. (D’Anville, Notice, ^'C.) [G. L.} 

VELLEIA [Veleia]. 

VE'LLICA (OueAAi/ca, Ptol. ii. 6. § 51), a town 
of the Cantabri in Hispania Tarraconensis. Ukert 
(ii. pt. i. p. 144) places it in the neighbourhood of 
Villelba, to tho N. of Aquilar de Campo. [T.ii.D.] 
VELLOCASSES. [Velocasses.] 
VELOCASSES, as Caesar {B. G. ii. 4) writes 
the name, Vellocasses in Pliny (iv. 18), and in 
Ptolemy OvevfKioKdaioi (ii. 8. § 8). Caesar places 
them in the country of the Belgae, and consequently 
north of the Seine. The number of fighting men 
that they could muster in b. o. 57 was estimated at 
10,000, unless Caesar means that they and the 
Veroinandui together had this number. In the di¬ 
vision of Gallia by Augustus, the Velocas&es were 
included in Lugdunensis. Their chief town was 
Rotomagus {liouen) on the north bank of the Seine. 
West of the Velocasses were the Caleti, whose 
country extended along the coast north of the Seine. 
That part of the country of the Velocasses which 
is between the rivers Andelle and Oise, became in 
modern times Fexin Normand and Vexin Franqais, 
the little river Eple forming tho boundary between 
the two Vexins. [G. L.] 

VELPI MONTES {rh 05«\ira Spn, Ptol. iv. 4. 
§ 8), a range of mountains on the W. borders of 
Cyrenaica, in which were the sources of the river 
Lathon. [T. H. D.] 

VELTAE {Ov/Krai, Ptol. iik 6. § 22), a people 
of European Sarmatia^ dwelling on both banka of 
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the river Rbubon, identical, according to Ukert (iii. 
pt. ii. p. 435), with the Sclavonian Veleti, or Lutizi, 
who dwelt on the Ode.r. [T. II. D.] 

VEMA'NIA, a town of Vindelicia, on the road be¬ 
tween Augusta Vindeliconina and Brigantium (^It.Ant. 
pp. 237, 251, 259; Tab. PeuL), seeiiis to have been a 
place of some importance, as it was the station of the 
prefectof thethird legion, who had to guardihe frontier 
from this town toCampodunum. (^Not.Imp.) The place 
now occupying the site is called Waiigen. [L. S.] 
VENAFKUM {Ovtyacppov ; Eth. Venafraniis : 
Venafro)^ an inland city of Cjirnpania, situated 
« the upper valley of the Viilturnus, and on the Via 
Latina, 16 miles from Casinumand 18 from Teanum. 
{Itin, Ant. p. 303.) It was the last city of Cam¬ 
pania towards the N., its territory adjoining on the 
W., that of Casinum (5. Germano), which was in¬ 
cluded in Latium, in the more extended sen.se of that 
name, and that of Aesernia on the NE., which formed 
pirt of Samnium. It 8t0(»d on a hill rising above 
the valley t)f the Vulturnus, at a sliort distance from 
the right bank of that river. (Strain v. p. 238.) 
No mention is found in liistory of Venafrura before 
the Roman conquest of this part of Italy, and it is 
uncertain to what |)eople it originally belonged ; but 
it is probable that it had fallen into the hands of the 
Samnites before that people came into collision with 
Rome. Under the Roman government it appears as 
a flourishing municipal town: Cato, the most ancient 
author by whom it is mentioned, notices it as having 
manufactures of spades, tiles, and rojwjs (Cato, R. R. 
135) : at a later period it was more noted for its 
oil, which was celebrated as the best in Italy, and 
supplied the choicest tables of the great at Rome 
under the Empire. (ll(»r. Caiin. ii. 6. 16, Sat. ii. 
4. 69; Juv. v. 86; Martial, xiii. 98; Strab. v. pp. 238, 
242; Varr. R. R. i. 2. § 6; Plin. xv. 2. s. 3.) 

The only occasion on wliich Venafrum figures in 
history is during the Social War, n. c. 88, when it 
w.'is betrayed into the hands of the Samnite leader 
Marius Egnatius, and two Roman cohorts that formed 
the garrison w-ere put to the sword. (Appian, B. C. 
i. 41.) Cicero more than once alludes to the great 
fertility of ite territory (Cic. de Leg. Agi\ ii. 25, 
pro Plane, 9), which was one of those that the tri¬ 
bune Rullus proposed by his agrarian law to divide 
among the Roman citizen.s. This project proved 
abortive, but a colony was planted at Venafrum 
under Augustus, and the city continued Iienccfortli 
to bear the title of a Colonia, wdiich is found both in 
Pliny and in inscriptions. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9 ; JAh. 
Col. p. 239; Zumpt, c/e Colon, p. 347; Mommsen, 
Inscr. R. N. 4643,4703.) These last, which are very 
numerous, sufliciently at test the flourishing condition 
of Venafrum under the Roman Empire ; it continued 
to subsist throughout the middle ages, and is .still a 
town of about 4000 inhal)itants. It retains the an¬ 
cient site as well a.s name, but has few vestiges of 
antiquity, except tlie inscriptions above mentioned 
and some shapele.ss fragments of an edifice suppo-sed 
to have been an amphitiieatre. Tlie inscriptions 
are published by Mommsen. (Jnscr. R. N. pp. 
243—249.) [E. H. B.] 

VENANTODUNUM, apparently a town of the 
Catyeuchlaiii in Britannia Romana, perhaps Hun¬ 
tingdon, The name apjKjars in tho Not. Imp.; 
thougii Camden (p. 502) notes it as coined by 
Leland. [T. H. D.] 

VENASA (pdiivaara)f a rather important town 
in the district of Morimene in Cappadocia, possessing 
a celebrated temple of Zeus, to which no }ess than 
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3000 slaves belonged. The high priest enjoyed an 
annual income of fifteen talents, arising from the 
produce of the lands belonging to tho temple. This 
sacerdotal dignity was held for life, and the priest 
was next in rank to the high priest of Comana. 
(Strab. xii. p. 537.) [L. S.] 

VENDUM (Ot/erSov, Strab. iii. p. 207, vii. p. 
314), a town of tho lapodes in Illyria, and on the 
borders of Pannonia. It is probably the modern 
Windisch-Griitz; but some have identified it with 
Brindjel. [T. H. D.] 

VE'NEDAE (O&ereSat, Ptol. iii. 5. § 19), or 
VENEDl (Tac. Genn. 46; Plin. iv. 13. s. 27), a 
considerable people of European Sarmatia, situated on 
the N. declivity of the mountains named after them, 
and along the Sinus Venedicus about the river Chro- 
nos, and as far as tho E. bank of the Vistula. They 
were the northern neighbours of the Oalindae and Gy- 
thones; but Tacitus was doubtful whether he should 
call them Gennans or Sarniatians, though they more 
re.sembled the former than the latter in some of their 
cnstom.s, as tho building of house.s, the carrying of 
shields, and tho habit of going on foot, whilst the 
vSarmatians travelled on Iionsehack or in waggons. 
They sought a precarious livelihood by scouring tho 
woods and mountains which lay betw'een the Peucini 
and the Fenni. Whether they were the forefathers 
of tlie Wends is very problematical. (Cf. Schaft’arik, 
Slav. Altherth. i. p. 75, seq.,p. 151, seq. Ac., Uther 
die Ahkunft der Slni'€7i, p. 24.) [T. II. D.] 

VENEDICI MONTES (ri OueveMa bprj, Ptol. 
iii. 5. § 15), certain mountains of European Sarina- 
tia, bounding the territory of tho Venedae on the S. 
They were probably the low chain of hills which 
sepanites East Pi'^/ssia from Poland. [T. H. D.] 
VENEDICUS SINUS (Oi)6ve5(/f2»s Ptol. 

iii. 5. § 1), a bay of the Sarmatian ocean, or 
named after the Venedae who dwelt upon it. It lay 
to the E. of the Vistula, and was in all probability 
the Gtdf of Riga ; a view which is strengthened by 
tlie name of Vhulau belonging to & river and town 
in Courland. [T. II. D.] 

VE'NELI. [Uneli.t.] 

VENELIOCASII. [Velocarses.] 

VE'NERIS MONS. [Apiiuodesuis Mons.] 
VK'NKRIS PORTUS. [Porttt.r Veneres.] 
VE'NERIS PROM. [Hispania, Vol. I. p. 1084.] 
VE'NETI (Of €.'fToi),a Celtic people, wliose coun¬ 
try Cae.sar names Venetia (R G. iii. 9). The Vc- 
neti lived on the coast of tho Atlantic {B. G. ii. 34), 
and were one of tho Armoric or Maritime states of 
Celtica. On the south they bordered on the Nam- 
netes or Nannetea, on the east they had the Redones, 
and on the north the Osi.smii, who occupied the most 
western part of Br>Migne. Strabo (iv. p. 195) made 
a great mistake in supposing the Veneti to be Belgao. 
He also supposes them to be the progenitors of the 
Veneti on the coast of the Hadriatic, whom others 
snppo.sed to be Paphlagonians ; however, he gives 
all tliis only as conjecture. The chief town of the 
Veneti was Dariorigum, afterwards Veneti, now 
Vannes [Dariorigum.] The river Vilaine may 
have been the southern boundary of the Veneti. 

Caesar {B.G. iii. 9) describes the coast of Venetia 
as cut up by aestnaries, which interrupted the com- 
municiition by land along the shore. Most of the 
towns (/5. 12) were situated at the extremity of 
tongues of land or peninsulas, so that when the 
tide was up the towns could not be reached on foot, 
nor could ships reach them during the ebb, for the 
water wajs then too sliallpw. This is the character 
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of the coast of the French department of Morhihan^ 
which corresponds pretty nearly to Caesar’s Venetia. 
On this coast there are many bays and many “ lin¬ 
gulae ” as Caesar calls them (^Pointes). The moist 
remarkable peninsula is Quiheron^ which runs out ' 
into the sea near 10 miles, and is insulated at high 
W’ater. The Veneti commanded the sea in these 
parts, and as the necessities of navigation often drove 
vessels to their ports, they made them pay for the 
shelter. The Veneti had trade with Britain, with 
Devonshire and Comuyall^ the parts of the island 
which were nearest to them. They were the most 
powerful maritime state on tlie Atlantic. 

Their vessels were made nearly flat-bottomed, in 
order that they might the better take the ground 
when they were left dry by the ebb. The heads 
were very high, and the sterns strong built, to stand 
the violence of their seas. The material wa.s oak. 
Instead of ropes they had chain cables, the use 
of which has been revived in tiie present cen¬ 
tury. Strabo (iv. p. 195) writes as if the ropes of the 
rigging were chains, which is very absurd, and is 
contradicted by Caesar, who says that the yards 
were fastened to the masts by ropes, which the 
Romans cut asunder in the sea-fight with the Ve¬ 
neti (iii. 14). Instead of sails they used skins and 
leather worked thin, either because they had no 
flax and did not know its use, or, as Caesar supposes 
it to be more likely, because flaxen sails were not 
suited for the tempests of that coast. 

The Veneti rose against the Romans in the win¬ 
ter of n. c. 57, and induced many other neighbour¬ 
ing states to join them, even the Morini and Menapii. 
Tliey also sent to Britain for help. Caesar, who 
was absent in Italy during the winter (u.o. 57— 
60), sent orders to build ships on the //OiVe, probably 
in tiio territory of the Andes, Turones and Carnutes, 
where his legions were quartered, and the ships were 
floated down to the Ocean. He got his rowers from the 
Provincia. In the meantime he came himself into 
GalUa. He protected his rear against attack by 
sending Labienus to the country of the Treviri, to 
keep the Belgae quiet and to stop the Germans 
from cro.s8ing the Rhine. He sent P. Crassus with 
twelve cohorts and a large body of cavalry into 
Aquitania to prevent the Celtae from receiving any 
aicl from these piirts; and he kept the Unelii 
[Unei.li], Curiosolites and Lexovii in check by 
sending Q. Titurius Sabinus into those parts with 
three legions. D. Brutus commanded Caesar’s fleet 
and the Gallic ships furnished by the Pictones and 
Santones, and other states that had been reduced to 
obedience. 

Caesar began the campaign by besieging the 
Venetian towns that were situated on the extremities 
of the tongues of land; but as the Veneti had abund¬ 
ance of ships, they removed themselves by water 
from one town to another, when they could no longer 
WBsist the besieger. They did this during a great 
part of the summer, and Caesar could not prevent 
it, for he had not yet got together all his ships. 
After taking several of their towns he waited for the | 
remainder of his fleet. The Veneti with about 
220 of their best equipped sliips ‘^me out of 
port to meet the Romans. The Roman ships 
could not do the Gallic ships any damage by 
driving the heads of their vessels against them, for 
the Gallic ships were too high at the prow and too 
strong; nor could the Romans have attacked them 
by raising wooden frameworks on their decks, for 
Ihe Gallic ships were too high. The only advantage 
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that the Roman ships had was in the oars, which the 
Gallic ships had not. They could only trust to 
their sails. The Romans at last fixed sharp liooks 
at the end of long poles, and laying hold of tho 
enemy’s rigging with them, and then putting their 
own vessels in motion by the oars, they cut the ropes 
asunder, and the yards and sails falling down, the 
Venetian ships were useless. Everything now de¬ 
pended on courage, in which the Romans had the 
advantage; and the men were encouraged by the 
presence of Cac.sar and the army, which occupied 
all the hills and higher ground wliich commanded a 
view of the sea. The Roman ships got round the 
Venetian, two or three about each, for they had the 
advantage in number of vessels, and the men began 
to board the enemy. Some ships were taken and the 
rest tried to sail away, but a dead calm came on 
and they could not stir. A very few ships escaped 
to the land at niglitfall. d’lie battle lasted from 
tho fourth hour in the morning to sunset. Thus 
was destroyed the first naval power that was foiTnod 
on the coast of tho Atlantic. Tho Veneti lost their 
ships, all their young men of fighting age, and most 
of their men of mature age and of rank. They 
surrendered unconditionally. Caesar put to death 
all the members of the Venetian state assembly, on 
the ground that tliey had violated the law of nations 
by imprisoning Q. Velanius and T. Silius, who had 
been sent into their country in tho previous winter 
to get supplies for the Roman troops who were 
quartered along tho Ijoire (R. G, iii. 7, 8). The rest 
of the people were sold by auction; all, wo must 
suppose, that Caesar could lay hold of. Thus tho 
territory of the Veneti was nearly depopulated, and 
an active commercial people was swept from the 
earth. The Veneti never ap}>ear again as a power¬ 
ful state. When Vercingetorix was rousing all 
Gallia to come against Caesar at Alesia (b.o. 52), 
the contingent of all the Annoric states, seven or 
eight in number, was only 6000 men {P G. vii. 75). 

Dion Cassius (xxxix. 40—43) has four chapters 
on the history of this Venetian war, which, as usual 
with him, he puts in confusion, by misunderstanding 
Caesar and making his own silly additions. [G. L.] 

VENETIA (Ooff'en'a: EtJu OdeVeros or"Ei'6Tos, 
Venetns), a province or region of Northern Italy, at 
the head of the Adriatic sea, extending from the 
foot of the Alps, where those mountains descend to 
the Adriatic, to the mouths of the Radus, and west¬ 
ward as fur as the river Athesis (Arfeji'c), or the lake 
Benacus. But the boundaries of the district seem to 
have varied «t different times, and there is some dif¬ 
ficulty in determining them with accuracy. In 
early times, indeed, before the Itoman conquest, we 
have no account of the exact line of demarcation be¬ 
tween the Veneti and the Cenomani, who a<ljoined 
them on the W., though according to Livy, Verona 
was a city of the latter people (v. 35). After the 
Roman conquest, the whole of Venetia was at first 
included as a part of Cisalpine Gaul, and was not 
separated from it till the time of Augustus, who 
constituted his Tenth Region of Venetia and Istna, 
but including within its limits not only Verona, but 
Brixia and Cremona also (Plin. iii. 18. s. 22, 19. s. 
23), both of which were certainly cities of the Ceno- 
mani, and seem to have continued to be commonly 
considered as belonging to Cisalpine Gaul. (Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 31.) Some authors, however, extended the 
appellation of Venetia still further to the W., so as 
to include not only Brixia and Cremona, but Bergo- 
nmm also, and regarded the Addua as the boundary 
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(P. Dlac. Hist Lang. ii. 14). But in the later period 
of the Roman Empire the Athesis seems to have 
been generally recognised as the W. boundary of 
Venetia, though not so strictly as to exclude Verona, 
the greater part of which was situated on the right 
bank of the river. Towards the N. the boundary 
was equally indefinite : the valleys and southern 
slopes of the Alps were occupied by Rhaetian and 
Euganean tribes; and it is probable that the limit 
between these and the Veneti, on their S. frontier, 
was always vague and arbitrary, or at least deter¬ 
mined merely by nationality, not by any geographical 
boundary, as is the case at the present day with the 
German and Italian races in the same region. 
Thus Tridentum, Feltria, and Belunurn, were all of 
them properly Rhaetian towns (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23), 
though included in the Tenth Region of Augustus, 
and for that reason often considered as belonging to 
Venetia. 

On the E. the limits of Venetia were more definite. 
The land of the Cami, who occupied the greater part 
of the modern Frioul, was generally considered as 
comprised within it, while the little river Formic 
(Awono), a few miles S. of Tergeste, separated it 
from Istria. (Plin. iii. 18. s. 22.) Several authors, 
however, regard Tergeste as an Istrian city [Tkr- 
okste], and must therefore have placed the 
boundary either at the Timavus, or where the Alps 
come down so close to the sea, between'^ that river 
and Tergeste, as to prevent the road being continued 
along the coast. There can be no doubt that this 
point fonns the natural boundary of Venetia on the 
E., although the Formio continued under the Roman 
Empire to constitute its political limit. 

The physical peculiarities of the region thus 
limited are very remarkable. The greater part of 
Venetia is, like the neighbouring tract of Ci.saljdne 
Gaul, a broad and level plain, extending, without in¬ 
terruption, to the very foot of the Alp.s, and furrowed 
by numerous streams, which descend from tho.se 
mountains with great rapidity and violence. These 
streams, swollen by the melting of the Alpine snows, 
or by the torrents of rain which descend tipon the 
mountains, as soon as tlicy reach the plain spread 
themselves over the country, forming broad beds of 
sand and pebbles, or inundating the fertile tract on 
each side of their banka. Continually stagnating 
more and more, as they flow through an almost per¬ 
fectly level tract, they form, before reaching the .sea, 
considerable sheets of water; and the action of the 
tides (which is much more' |)erccptihle at the head 
of the Adriatic than in any other part of that sea or 
of the Mediterranean) combining to check the outflow 
of their watere, causes the formation of extensive 
salt-water lagunes, communicating with the sea 
only through narrow gaps or openings in the long 
line of sandy barriers that bounds them. Such 
lagunes, which occupy a great extent of ground S. of 
the pi-esent mouth of the Po [Padus], are con¬ 
tinued on from its N. bank to the neighbourhood of 
Altinum; and from thence, with some interruptions, 
to the mouth of the /«<m«o, at the head or inmost bight 
of the Adriatic. So extensive were they in ancient 
times that there was an uninterrupted line of inland 
navigation by these lagunes, widch were known as 
the ^ptem Maria, from Ravenna to Altinum, a dis¬ 
tance of above 80 miles, (/fwi. Ant. p. 126.) 
Great physical changes have naturally taken place 
in the course of ages in a country so constituted. On 
the one hand there is a constant tendency to the filling 
up of the lagunes with the silt and mud brought 
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down by the rivers, which converts them first into 
marshes, and eventually into firm land. On the 
other hand the rivers, which have for ages been con¬ 
fined w’ithin artificial banks, keep pushing on their 
mouths into the sea, and thus creating backwaters 
which give rise to fresh lagunes. At the same 
time, the rivers thus confined, from time to time 
break through their artificial barriers and force new 
channels for themselves; or it is found necessary to 
carry them off by new and artificial outlets. Thus 
all the principal streams of Venetia, from the Adige 
to the Piave. arc at the present day carried to the 
sea by artificial canals; and it is doubtful whether 
any of them have now the same outlet as in ancient 
time.s. 

In the eastern portion of Venetia, from the Piave 
to the foot of the Alps near Aquileia, these phy.sical 
characters are less marked. Tlie coast is indeed bor¬ 
dered by a belt of marshes and lagunes, but of no 
great extent: and within this, the rivers that de¬ 
scend from the Alps have been for the most part 
left to wander unrestrained through the plain, and 
have in consequence formed for themselves broad 
beds of stone and shingle, sometimes of surprising 
extent, through which the streams in their ordinary 
condition roll their diminished waters, the trifling 
volume of which contrasts strangely with the breadth 
and extent of their def)osit8. Such is the character 
especially of the Tagliamento, the largest river of 
this part of Italy, as well as of the Torre, the 
Natlsone, and other minor streams. The irregularity 
of their channels, resulting from this state of things, 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that the rivers 
Turrus and Natiso, which fornun ly flowed under tl)e 
walls of Aquileia, liave now changed their course, 
and join the homo at a distance of more than 4 
miles from tliat city. [AgrriLKiA.] 

Of the.history of Venetia previous to the Roman 
conquest Me know almost nothing. It was occupied 
at tliat time by two principal nations, tlie Venkti 
from whom it derived its name, In the W., and the 
Cauni in the E.; the former extending from the 
Atliesisto the Plavis, or perhaps to the Tilavemptus, 
the latter from thence to the borders of Istria. But 
the origin and affinities of tlie Veneti themselves are 
extremely obscure. Ancient M'riters represent them ns 
a very ancient people (I’olyb. ii. 17), but at the same 
time are generally agreed tliat they were not the origi¬ 
nal inhabitants of the tract that they occupied. This 
was refKirted by tradition to liave been held in the 
earliest ages by the Eugaiieans (Liv i. 1), a people 
whom M’o .still find lingering in the valleys and un¬ 
derfalls of the Alps within the historical periwl, but 
of whose origin and affinities we know absolutely 
nothing. [Euganei.] In regard to the Veneti 
themselves it cannot fail to be remarkeii that wo 
meet with three tribes or nations of this name in 
other parts of the world, besides those of Italy, viz. 
the Gauli.sh tribe of the Veneti on the coast of Ar¬ 
morica; the Venedi or Veneti of Tacitus, a Sarma- 
tian or Slavonian tribe on the shores of the Baltic; 
and the Heneti or Eneti, who are mentioned as 
existing in Paphlagonia in the time of Homer. 

ii. 85.) The name of this last people does 
not subsequently appear in history, and we are 
thei-efore wholly at a loss as to their ethnical affi¬ 
nities, but it is not improbable that it was the 
resemblance or rather identity of their name with 
that of the Italian Veneti (according to the Greek 
form of the latter) that gave rise to the strange 
story of Antenor migrated to Venetia after 
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the siege T)f Troy, and there founded the city of 
Patavium. (Liv. i. 1; Virg. Aen. i. 242; Serv. 
ad loc.') This legend, so generally adopted by the 
Eomans and later Greeks, seems to have been cur¬ 
rent as early as the time of Sophocles. (Strab. xiii. 
p. 608.) ^me writers, however, omitted all men¬ 
tion of Antenor, and merely represented the tribe of 
the Heneti, after having lost their leader Pylaemenes 
in the Trojan War, as wandering through Thrace 
to the head of the Adriatic, where they ultimately 
established themselves. (Id. xii. p. 543; Scymn. 
Ch. 389.) Whether there be any foundation for 
this story or not, it is evident that it throws no 
light upon the national affinities of the Italian Ve- 
neti. The other two tribes of the same name would 
seem to lead our conjectures in two different direc¬ 
tions. From the occurrence of a tribe of Veneti 
among the Transalpine Gauls, just as we find among 
that people a tribe of Cenomani and of Senones, cor¬ 
responding to the two tribes of that name on the i 
Italian side of the Alps, it would seem a very 
natural inference that the Veneti also were a Gaul¬ 
ish race, who had migrated from beyond the Alps. 
To this must be opposed the fact that, while a 
distinct historical tradition of the successive migra¬ 
tions of the Gaulish tribes in the N. of Italy has 
been preserved and transmitted to us (Liv. v. 34, 
35). no trace is recorded of a similar migration of 
the Veneti; but,on the contrary, that people is uni¬ 
formly distinguished from the Gauls: Livy expressly 
speaks’of them as occupying the same tract which 
they did in his time not only before the first Gaulish 
migration, but before the plains of Northern Italy 
were occupied by the Etruscans (/6. 33); and Poly¬ 
bius emphatically, though briefly, describes them as 
a different people fiorn the Gauls their neighbours, 
and using a different language, though resembling 
them much in their manners and habits (li. 17). 
Strabo also speaks of them as a distinct j>eople 
from the Gauls, though he tells us that one ac¬ 
count of their origin derived them from the Gaulish 
people of the same name that dwelt on the chores of 
the ocean. (Strab. iv. p. 195, v. p. 212.) Put 
there is ceitainly no ground for rejecting the di.stinct 
statement of Polybius, and we may safely acquiesce 
in tlie conclusion that they were not of Celtic or 
Gauli.sh origin. 

On the other hand the existence of a tribe or 
people on the soutliern shores of tlie Baltic, who wcie 
known to the Romans (through their German neigh¬ 
bours) iis Venedi or Veneti, a name evidently iden¬ 
tical with tliat of the Wenden or Wemls, by which 
the Slavonian mce in general is still known to the 
Germans, would lea<l us to regard the Italian Veneti 
also as probably a Slavonian tribe : and this seems 
on the whole the most plausible hypothesis. There 
is nothing improbable in the circumsUnce that the 
Slavonians may at an early period have extended 
their migrations as far as the head of the Adriatic, 
and left there a detached branch or offshoot of their 
main stock. The commercial intercourse of the 
Veneti with the shores of the Baltic, a traffic which 
we find already established at a very early period, 
may be the more readily explained if we suppijse it 
to have been carried on by tribes of the same origin. 
Herodotus indeed represents the Veneti as an Illyrian 
tribe (i. 196, v. 9) ; but it seems probable that the 
name of Illyrians was applied in a vague sense to all 
the mountaineers that occupied the eastern coasts of 
the Adriatic, and some of these may in ancient times 
have been of Slavonian origin, though the true 
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Illyrians (the ancestors of the present Albanians) 
were undoubtedly a distinct jieople. 

Of the history of the Veneti as an independent 
people wo know almost nothing ; but what little we 
do learn indicates a marked difference between them 
and their neighbours the Gauls on ono side, and the 
Liburnians and Illyrians on the other. They appear 
to have been a commercial, rather than a warlike, 
I)eople : and from the veiy earliest dawn of histoiy 
carried on a trade in amber, which was brought over¬ 
land from the shores of the Baltic, and exchanged 
by them with Phoenician and Greek merchants. 
Hence arose the fables which ascribed the production 
of that substance to the land of the Veneti, and ul¬ 
timately led to the identification of the Eridanus of 
Nortliern Europe with the Padus of NortJiern Italy. 
[Euidanu.s.] Herodotus mentions a j>eculiar custom 
as existing among the Veneti in his day, that they 
sold their daugliters by auction to the highest 
bidder, as a mode of disposing of them in marriage 
(i. 196). We learn also that they habitually wore 
black garment.s, u taste which may be said to be re¬ 
tained by the Venetians down to the present day, 
but was connected by the poets and mythographers 
with the fables conceming the fall of Phaiiton. 
(Scymn. Ch. 396.) Another circumstance for which 
they were distingni.shed was the excellence of their 
horses, and the care they bestowed on breeding and 
training them, a fact which was appealed to by 
many as a proof of their descent from Antenor and 
“ the horsetraining Tri>jan.s.” (Strab. v. pp. 212,215.) 
It is clear tliat they were a people considerably more 
advanced in civilisation than either the Gauls or the 
Ligurians, and tlio account given by Livy (x. 2) of 
the landing of Cleonymus in the territory of Pata¬ 
vium (n.c. 302) proves tli.at at tliat period Patavium 
at least was a powerful and well organised city. 
Livy indeed expressly contrasts the Veneti with the 
lllyrianii, Liburnians, and Istrians, “geiiles ferae et 
magna ex parte latrociniis maritimis infiunes.” (/6.) 
On this occa-sion we are told that the citizens of 
Patavium were kept in continual alarm on account 
of their Gaiilisli neighbours, with whom they seem 
to have been generally on unfriendly terms. Thus 
at a still earlier period wo are informed by Polybius 
that the retreat of the Senonian Gauls, who liad 
taken the city of Rome, was cau.sed by an irrup¬ 
tion of the Venetians into the Gaulish territory 
(ii. 18). It Was doubtless this statfi of hostility that 
induced them, as soon as the Roman arms began to 
make themselves felt in Northern Italy, to conclude 
an alliance with Rome against the Gauls (b.c. 215), 
to which they appear to have subsequently adhered 
with unshaken fidelity. (I’olyb. ii. 23, 24.) Hence 
while we afterwards find the llomans gradually car¬ 
rying their arms beyond the Veneti, and engaged in 
frequent hostilities with the Garni and Istrians on 
the extreme verge of Italy, no trace is found of any 
collision with the Venetians. Nor have we any account 
of the steps by which the latter passed from the 
condition of inde|)endent allies to that of subjects of 
the Roman Republic. But it is probable that the 
process was a gradual one, and grew out of the mere 
necessity of the case, when the Romans had con¬ 
quered Istria and the land of the Garni, in which 
last they had established, in b.c. 181, the power.%1 
colony of Aquileia. It is certain that before the 
close of the Republic the Veneti had ceased to have 
any independent exbtence, and were comprised, like 
tlie Gaulish tribes, in the province of Gallia Cisalpina, 
which was placed under the authOTity of Caesar^ b, c» 
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69. The period at which the Vencti acquired the 
Koman franchise is uncertain : we are only left to 
infer that they obtained it at the same time as the 
Transpadane Gauls, in b. c. 49. (Dion Cass, 
xli. 56.) 

Under the Roman Empire, Venetia (as already 
mentioned) was included, together with Istria, in 
the Tenth Region of Augustus. The land of the 
Cami (Carnorum regio, Plin. iii. 18. s. 22) was at 
this time considered, for administrative purposes, as 
a part of Venetia; though it is still described as dis¬ 
tinct by Ptolemy (iii. 1. §§ 25, 26); and there is no 
doubt that the two nations were originally separate. 
But as the population of both districts became 
thoroughly Romanised, all traces of this distinction 
were lost, and the names of Venetia and Istria alone 
remained in use. These two continued to form one 
province, aud we meet with mention, both in inscrip¬ 
tions and in the Notitia, of a “ Corrector Venetiae et 
Histrioe,” down to the close of the Roman Empire. 
(Notit. Dign. ii. p. 65; Bucking, ad loc. p. 441; 
Orell. Inscr. 1050, 3191.) The capital of the united 
provinces was Aquileia, which rose under the Roman 
Empire to bo one of the most flourishing cities of 
Italy. Its importance was derived, not from.its wealth 
and commercial prosj^erity only, but from its situ¬ 
ation at the very entrance of Italy, on the highroad 
which became the great means Of communication 
between the Eastern and Western Empires. The 
same circumstance led to this part of Venetia be¬ 
coming the scene of repeated contests for power 
between rival emperors. Thus it was before Aquileia 
that the Emperor Maximin j)erished in a.d. 2.38; it 
was on the banks of the river Alsa (Avm) that the 
younger Constantine was defeated and slain, in a.d. 
340; again, in 388, the contest between Maximus 
and Theodosius the Great was decided in the same 
neighbourhood; and in 425, that between the 
usurper Joannes and the generals of Theodosius II. 
[Aquileia.] Finally, in a. d. 489, it was on the 
river Sontins (Jsomo) that Odoacer was defeated by 
the Gothic king Theodoric. (liiet. Misceli xvi. p. 
561.) 

It seems certain that Venetia had become under 
the Roman Empire a very opulent and flouri.shing 
province: besides Aquileia, Patavium and Verona 
were provincial cities of the first class; and many 
other towns such as Concordia,, Altinum, Forum 
Julii, Ac., who.se names are little known in history, 
were nevertheless opulent and considerable municipal 
towns. But it suffered with peculiar severity from 
the inroads of the barbarians before the close of the 
Empire. The passage acro.S8 the Julian Alps from 
the valley of the Save to the plains of Aquileia, which 
presents few natural difficulties, became the high¬ 
way by which all the barbarian nations in succession 
descended into the plains of Italy; and hence it was 
Venetia that felt the firet brunt of their fury. This 
was especially the csise with the invasion of Attila in 
A. D. 452, who, having at length reduced Aquileia 
after a long siege, razed it to the ground; and then, 
advancing with fearful rapidity, devastated in like 
manner the cities of Concordia, Altinum, Patavium, 
Vicentia, Verona, Brixia, and Bergomum, not one 
of which was able to oppose any effectual resistance. 
(Hist. MisceU. xv. p. 649.) The expression of the 
chronicler that he levelled these cities with the 
ground is probably exaggerated; but there can be no 
doubt that they suffer^ a blow from which three of 
them at least, Conconlia, Altinum, and Aquileia, 
never recovered.. In the midst of this.devastation 
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many fugitives frem the ruined cities took refuge in 
the extensive laguncs that bordered the coasts of 
Venetia, and established themselves on some small 
•islands in the midst of the waters, which had pre¬ 
viously been inhabited only by fishermen. It was 
thus that the refugees from Aquileia gave origin to 
the episcopal city of Grado, while those from Pata¬ 
vium settled on a spot then known as Rivus Altus, 
in the midst of the Uigunes formed by the Meduacus, 
where the new colony gradually grew up into a 
wealthy city and a powerful republic, which retained 
the ancient name of the province in that of Venezm 
or Venice. “ I’his emigration (observes Gibbon) 
is not attested by any contemporary evidence ; but 
the fact is proved by tlie event, and tlie circumstances 
might be preserved by tradition." (Decl. and Fall^ 
ch. 35, note .55.) A curious letter of Cassiodorus 
( Var. xii. 24), written in a. I). 523, describes the 
islands of Venetia as inhabited by a population whose 
sole occupation and resource was derived from their 
fi-sheries : and it is remarkable, that he already ap¬ 
pears to confine the appellation of Venetia to these 
i.sknds, an usage which had certainly become pre¬ 
valent in the time of Paulus Diaconus, who says, in 
sjjcaking of the ancient province, “Venetia enim non 
solum in panels insulis, quas nunc Veneiias dicimus, 
constat” (ii. 14). It is clear, therefore, that the 
traasfer the name of the province to the island city, 
which has continued ever since, was established as 
early as the eighth century. 

The original land of the Veneti, as already ob¬ 
served, wjis almo.st entirely a plain. The undcrfalls 
of the Alps, and the bills that skirt the foot of that 
range, were for the most part inhabited by tribes of 
mountaiheers, who were of the same race with the 
Rhacti.ans and Enganeans, with whom, so far as we 
can discover, the Veneti themselves had nothing in 
common. But a portion of this district was com¬ 
prised within the limits of the province of Venetia, 
as this came to be marked out under Augustus; so 
that the boundary line between Venetia and Rhaotia 
was carried apparently from the head of the Lake 
Benacus (Logo di Garda') across the valley of the 
Athe.sis (Adige) to the ridge which separates the 
valley of the Plavis from that of the Meduacus, so as 
to exclude the Val Sugana, while it included the 
whole valley of the Piave (Plavis), with the towns 
of Feltria and Belunuin, both of which are ex¬ 
pressly ascribed by Pliny to the Tenth Region. 
Thence the boundary seems to have followed the 
ridge wdiich divides the waters that fall into the 
Adriatic from the valleys of the Drave ^nd Gail, 
both of which streams flow eastward towards the 
Danube, and afterwards swept round in a semicircle, 
till it nearly touched the Adriatic near Trieste 
(Tergeste). 

Within these limits, besides the underfalls of the 
Alps that are thru.st forward towards the plain, there 
were comprised two di.stinct groups of hills, now 
known as the Colli Eugami and Monti Berici^ both 
of them wholly isolated from the neighbouring 
ranges of the Alps, and. In a geological sense, uncon¬ 
nected with them; being both clearly of volcanic 
origin. The name of the Eugonean hills, applied to 
the more southerly of the two groups, whicli ap¬ 
proaches within a few miles of Patavium (Padova)^ 
is evidently a relic of the peritid when that people 
possessed the greater part of this country, and is 
doubtless derived from a very early time. The ap¬ 
pellation is not noticed by any ancient geographer, 
but the name of Euganeus ColUs ie given by Lucaa 
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to the hill above the baths of Aponus, one of the 
group in question; and [Martial gives the name of 
“ Euganeae Orae ” to tlie hills near the town of 
Ateste (^Eate)^ at the southem extremity of the same 
range^ (Lucan, vii. 192; Martial, x. 93). There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that this beautiful range 
of hills was known in ancient times as the Euganei 
Colles. 

The rivers of Venetia are numerous, but, for the 
reasons already mentioned, not always easy to 
identify. Much the largest and most important is 
the Atiiksis which at one period formed 

the boundary of the province, and which, emerging 
from the Alps, near Verona, sweeps round in a great 
curve till it pours its waters into the Adriatic only a 
few miles N. of the mouths of the Padus. The next 
river of any magnitude is the Meduacus or Brenta^ 
which flows under the walls of Patavium, and re¬ 
ceives as a tributary the BacchiriUone^ apparently 
the Meduacus Minor of Pliny. . After this (proceeding 
eastwards) comes the Si Lis (5e/e), a small stream 
flowing by the town of Altirium: next, the Plavis 
(^Piave), a much more important river, which rises 
in the Alps above Helunum (Belbmo), flows past that 
city and Feltria (Eeltre), and enters the sea a few 
miles E. of Altinum: then the Lique.ntia (^fyivenza), 
and the Komatinus (^Lefnene), a small river flowing 
under the walls of Concordia. Next to this comes 
the Tii^VEMrTtJS {Tagliamento), the most im¬ 
portant of the rivers of the E. portion of Venetia, 
having its sources in the higii ranges of the Alps 
above Julium Carnicum, whence it traverses the 
whole ]>lain of the Garni, nearly in a direct line 
from N. to S. Beyond tliis come several minor 
streams, which it is not easy to identify with cer¬ 
tainty: such are the Varanus and Anassus of Pliny, 
probably tlie Stella and the torrent of Co'>'mor\ and 
the Ai.sa, which still bears the name of Ausa. E. 
of these, again, come three considerable streams, the 
Turkus, Natiso, and Sontius, which still preserve 
their ancient names, as the 7'orre, Naiisone, and 
laonzo^ but have undergone considerable changes in 
the lower part of their course, the Natiso having 
formerly flowed under the walls of Afiuileia, about 
4 miles W. of its present channel, while the laonzo, 
which now unites with it, originally followed an in¬ 
dependent channel to the sea, near Monfalcone, 
The Isonzo receives a considerable tributary from 
the E., the Wippach or Vipao, which descends 
from the elevated table-land of the Karst, and was 
known in ancient times as the Flvvivs Ekigidus. 
It was by the valley of this river that the great high- 
road from the banks of the Danube, after crossing 
the dreary highlands of Camiola, descended to 
Aquileiaand the plains of Venetia. On ihe e.xt.eme 
confines of the province the little river Timavus 
must be mentioned, on account of its classical cele¬ 
brity, though of no geographical importance ; and 
the Formio { liisano ), a few miles S, of Tergeste, 
which, from the time of Pliny, constituted the limit 
between Venetia and Istria. (Plin. iii. 18. s. 22.) 

The cities and towns of Venetia may now be enu¬ 
merated in geographical order. Farthest to the W., 
and situated on the Athesis, was the important city 
of Verona. Considerably to the E. of this was 
ViOENTiA, and beyond that again, Pataviu»i. S. 
of Vicentia, at the southern extremity of the Eu- 
ganean hills, was Ateste (Bate). On the border 
of the lagunes, at their N. extremity, was Altinum, 
and 30 miles farther to the E., Concordia. In¬ 
land from these by Opitbrqium and Tabvisiusi, 
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both of them considerable towns; and on the slopes 
of the hills forming the lowest underfalls of the Alps, 
the smaller towns of Acelum (Aaolo) and Ceneta 
(^Ceneda'), the name of which is found in Agathias 
and Paulus Diaconus (Agath. Htat. Goth. ii. 8 ; 

P. Diac. ii. 13), and was in all probability a Roman 
town, though not mentioned by any earlier writer. 
Still farther inland, in tlic valley of the Plavis, were 
Feltria and Belunum. E. of the Tilavemptua, 
and therefore included in the tenitoiy of the Garni, 
were Aquilkia, near the sea-coast; Forum Julii, 
N. of the preceding; Vedinum (Udim), farther 
to the W.; and Jui.ium Carnicum, in the upper 
valley of the Tiluvemptus, and in the midst of tlie 
Alp.s. Tergeste, on the E. side of the bay to 
which it gave its name, was the last city of Venetia, 
and was indeed by many writers considered as be¬ 
longing to Ihtria. [Tkkokstk]. 

Besides these, there were in the land of the Garni 
several smaller towns, the names of which are men¬ 
tioned by Pliny (iii. 19. s. 23.), or are found for the 
first time in Paulus Diaconus and the Geographer 
of Ravenna, but were in all probability Roman towns, 
which had grown up under the Empire. Of these, 
Flainonia (PJin.)is ])rohah\y Flapof/na, in the valley 
of the Tayliamento ; Osopum (P. Diae. iv. 38) is still 
called Oaopo, and Glemona, Gemona, higher up in 
the same valley; and Artemia, Avteyna, a few 
miles 8E. of the preceding. Cormoncs (/ft.) is still 
called Cornwria, a small town betwccMi Cividale and 
Gradiaca ; and PuciNt’M (Plin., Ptol.) is 
near the sources of the Timavus. 

The other obscure names mentioned by Pliny (/. c.), 
and of whicli he himself says, “ quos scrupuloso 
dicere non attincat,” were apparently for the most 
part mountain tribes or communities, and cannot be 
determined with any approach to certainty. 

Venetia w'as traversed by a great line of high¬ 
road, which proceeded from Acjuileia to Verona, and 
thence to Mediolanum, and formed tlie gteat high¬ 
way of communication from the latter city to the 
Danube and the provinces of tlie Eastern Empire. 
It pissed through Concordia, Altinum, Patavium, 
Vicentia, and Verona. From Patavium a branch 
struck off through Ateste and Anneianuin (probably 
l.egnago on the Adige) to join the Aemilian Way ut 
Mutina. A still more direct line of communication 
was established from Altinum to Ravenna by ivater, 
through the lagunes and artificial canals which com¬ 
municated from one to another of these sheets of 
water. This line of route (if such it can be called) 
is briefly indicated by the Antonine Itinerary (“ inde 
[a Ravenna] navigantur Septein Maria Altinmn 
usque,” p. 126) ; while the stations are given in de¬ 
tail by the Tabula ; but from the fluctuations that 
the lagunes have undergone, few of them can be 
identified with any certainty. [E. II. B.] 

VENETIA, in Gaul. [Veneti.] 

VENETICAE INSULAE, in Gallia, mentioned 
by Pliny (iv, 19), are the numerous small islands 
along the coast of Venetia, or the malern department 
of Morbihan. The largest is BelleAle. The others 
are Uouat, Uedic, Groain, and some others. Per¬ 
haps the peninsula of Quiberon may be included 
[Veneti ; Vindilis]. [G.L.] 

VENETUS LAC US. [Brigantinus Lacus.] 
VENIA'TIA, a place in Gallaecia in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, on the road from Bracara to Astu- 
rica. (/<m. Ant. p. 423.) Variously identified 
with Vinliaea, Varzana^ and liequejo. f T. H. D,] 
VENICO'NES (O^ewWcj, Ptol. il 3. § U), a 
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people on the E. coast of Britannia Barbara, S. of 
the estuary of the Tuaesis (^Murray Frith')^ in 
Forfarshire and Aberdeenshire. [T. H. D.] 
VENNENSES, a tribe of the Cantabri in His- 
pania Tarraconensis. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) [T.ILD.] 
VENNrCNII {OvwviKum, Ptol. ii. 2. § 3). a 
people in the NVV. part of llil^ernia, between the 
promontories Boreuin and Vennicnium. [T. H. D.] 
VENNl'CNIUM PROM. {OhtwUviov Afcpor, 
Ptol. ii. 2. § 2), the most northerly headland of 
Hibernia, usually identified with Malin Head; but 
Camden (p. 1411) takes it to have been jRames 
Head. [T. H. D.] 

VE'NNONES {Ovivvovss or OOtyt'ou^s), a tribe 
of Illmetia (Ptol. ii. 12. § 3), or according to Strabo 
(iv. pp. 204, 206), of Vindelicia. They are described 
as the wildest among the Rhaetian tribes, and are 
no doubt the same as the Vennonetes who, according 
to Pliny (iii. 24), were mentioned among the nations 
of the Alpine Trophy. They seem to have inhabited 
the district about the sources of the Athesis, which 
bore the name of Venonesgowe or Finesgowe as late 
as the eleventh century. (Von llorinayr, Gesch. 
Tirols, i. 1. p. 35.) [L. S.] 

VENONAE, a town in Britannia Romana appa¬ 
rently belonging to the Coritavi, at which the road 
from London to the NW. part of Britain separated, 
one branch proceeding towards Deva, the other tak¬ 
ing a NE. direction towards Lindum and Eboracum. 
There was also another branch to the SW. toward.s 
Venta Silurum, so that the two main roads which 
traversed the whole island must have crossed here, 
(/tm. Ani, pp. 470, 477, 479.) Variously iden¬ 
tified with JJtyhcross, Claybrook^ and Wiyston 
Farva. [T. H. D.] 

VENOSTES, probably a branch of the Vennones, 
a Rhaetian tribe, were mentioned in the Alpine 
Trophy, of which the inscription is quoted by Pliny 
(iii. 24). In the middle ages tlieir district We the 
name of Venusta Vallis. (Zeuss, JJie Heutschen, 

p. 2;i7.) [I., s.] 

VENTA, the name of several towns in Britannia 
Romana. 1. Venta Belgarum (OCfvra, Ptol. ii. 3. 
§ 28), in the SW. of Britain, on the road from Lon- 
dinium to Calleva and Isca Dumnoniorum. (/tin. 
Ant. p. 478, &e.; Geogr. Rav. v. 31.) Now IPm- 
chester, where there are some Roman remains. 
(Camden, p. 138.) 

2. Venta Silurum on the W. coast of Britannia 
Romana, on the road from Londinium to Isca Silu¬ 
rum, and near the estuary of the Sabrina, (Itin. \ 
Ant. p. 485.) Now Coer Went irf Monmouthshire^ I 
where there are traces of the ancient walls, and where j 
Roman antiquities are (or were) occasionally found. 
(Camden, p. 713.) 

3. Venta Icenorum, a town of the Iceni, on the 

E. coast of Britannia lUunana (Ptol. ii. 3. § 21), 
to which there was a road from London. (Itln. Ant. i 
p. 479.) Most probably Caistor^ on the river Wen- 
sum^ a little S. of Norwich, wliicli probably rose 
from the ruins of Caistor. Here are traces of Roman 
remains. (Camden, p. 460.) [T. H. D.] 

VE'NTIA (Ov(VTla), in Gallia Narbonensis, 
a town of the Allobroges, mentioned only by Dion 
Cassius (xxxvii. 47) in his history of the war 
between the Allobroges and 0. Pomptinus the go¬ 
vernor of Gallia Provincia (b.c. 62). Manlius 
Lentinus, a legatus of Pomptinus, came upon this 
town, but was driven from it The place appears 
to be near the Isara (Iskre') from Dion’s narrative, 
and D’Anville following De Valois supposes it to be 
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Fmai, between Moirenc and S. Marcellin, at some 
distance from the bank of the here. As Ventia 
is unknown otherwise, it may be a blunder of Dion^ 
and the place may be Vienna. [G. L.] 

VENTISPONTE, a town in Hispania Baetica 
(Hirt. B. Hisp. 27), which appears from still extant 
inscriptions to have been not far from Puente de 
Don Gonzalo. (Ukert, ii. pt. i. p. 368.) It appears 
on coins under the name of Ventipo. (Florez, Med. 
ii. p. 617 ; Eckhel, i. p. 31 } Mionnet, i. p. 27 } 
Sestini, p. 92.) [T. H. D.] 
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VENUSIA (Ouerovala : Fth. Venusinus: Fe- 
nosa), a city of Apulia, situated on the Appian Way, 
about 10 miles S. of the river Aufidus, It nearly 
adjoined the frontiers of Lucania, so that, according 
to Horace, himself a native of the place, it wa.s 
doubtful whether it belonge<l properly to Lucania or to 
Apulia, and the territory of the city, as assigned to 
the Roman colony, included a portion of that of both 
nations. (Hor. Sat. ii. 1. 34, 35.) This statement 
of Horace leaves it doubtful to what people Venusia 
originally belonged, though it is more probable that 
it was an Apulian city, and that it received only an 
acce.ssion of territory from Lucania. Later writers, 
indeed, distinctly assigned it to Apulia. (Plin. 
iii. 11. 8 . 16; Ptol. iii. 1. § 73; Lib. Colon, p. 210 ) 
But no mention of it is found in history till the 
occasion of its capture by the Roman consul L. Pos- 
tumius, in b. c. 262 (Dionys. Exc. Vales, p. 2335), 
when we are told that it was a populous and impor¬ 
tant town. A large part of the inhabitants was put 
to the sword, and, shortly afterwards, a Roman colony 
was established there by order of the senate. (Dio- 
iiys. 1. c. ; Veil. i. 14 ; Hor. 1. c.) The colonists 
are said to have been 20,000 in number, which must 
be either a mistake or an exaggeration; but there 
seems no doubt that the new colony became a popu¬ 
lous and flourishing place, and was able to tender 
important services to the Roman state during the 
Second Punic War. It was at Veniwia that the 
consul Terentius Varro took refuge with 700 horse 
after tho great defeat at Cannae (b. c. 216), and 
where he was gradually able to gather around him a 
force of about 4000 horse and foot. The Venusiana 
vied with one another in showing them the utmost 
attention, and furnished them with clothing, arms, 
and other necessaries. (Liv xxii. 49, 54; Polyb. iii. 
116, 117.) Again, at a later period of the war, 
when so many of the Roman etdonias proved unable 
to satisfy the repeated demands of the senate, tlie 
Venusians were among those who continued stead¬ 
fast, and declared themselves ready to furnish the 
troops and supplies required of them. (Lir. xxvii. 
10.) It was after this, through several successive 
campaigns, the head-quarters of the Roman com^ 
manders in Apulia. (Ib. 20, 41; Appian, Annib. 
50.) But the colony suffered severely from all 
these exertions, and, in B. c. 200, after the close of 
the war, it was found necessary to recruit its ex^ 
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liausted strength with a fresh body of colonists. 
(Liv. xxxi. 49.) From this time Venusia seems to 
have always continued to be a flourishing town and 
one of the most considerable places in this part of 
Italy. . It bore an important part in the ScKjial War, 
having early joined in the outbreak, and became one 
of the principal strongholds of the allies in the south 
of Italy. (Appiaij, B, C. i. 39, 42.) In the second 
year of the war its territory was ravaged by the 
Koman praetor Cosconius, but we do not learn that 
the city itself fell into his bands. (16. 52.) At all 
events it did not suffer severely, as it is afterwards 
mentioned by Appian as one of the most flourishing 
cities of Italy (Ib. iv. 3) ; and Strabo also notices 
it as one of the few cities in this region which 
retained their consideration in his time (v. p, 
250). It received a colony of veterans under the 
Triumvirate (Appian, B. C. iv. 3 ; Zuinpt, de Colon, 
p. 332), and seems to have retained the rank of a 
Colonia under the Empire, as we find it bearing that 
designation both in Pliny and in inscriptions. (Plin. 
iii. 11. 8. 16 ; Orell. Inscr. 867 ; Mommsen, imer. 
R. N. 735, 745.) Its position on the Appian Way 
doubtless contributed to its prosperity, and it is men¬ 
tioned more than once hy Cicero as a emstomary 
halting-place in proceeding from Rome to Brundu- 
sium. (Cic. ad Att. wi. 5.) It appears in¬ 
deed that the great orator had himself a villa there, 
as one of his letters is dated “deVenusino” (jud 
Fam. xiv. 20). But the chief interest of Venusia is 
undoubtedly derived from its having been the birth¬ 
place of Horace, who was born there in the consul¬ 
ship of L. Manlius Torquatus and L. Aurelius Cotta, 
B. c. 65. (Hor. Cam. iii. 21. 1.) The works of 
the poet abound in allusions to the neighbourhood of 
his native city, the fountain of Bandusia, the forests 
of Mount Vultur, &c. But it does not appear that 
he ever resided there in tlie latter years of ids life, 
having lo.st his paternal estate, which was confiscated 
in the civil wars. (Id. Ep. ii. 2.) 

We hear nothing of Venusia under the Roman 
Empire, but it is certain from the Liber Coloniurum, 
which mentions it among tlie Civilates Apuliae, and 
from the Itinerarie.s, that it continued to exist as a 
city, and apparently one of the most considerable in 
this part of Italy. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 73 ; Lib. Colon. 
pp. 210, 261; Itin. Ant. pp. 104, 113, 121 ; Tab. 
Pent,') This is further confirmed by inscriptions, 
in one of which it is called “ splendida civitas Venu- 
binorum.” (Mommsen, 1. R. N. 706.) It retained 
the same consideration throughout the middle ages, 
and is still an episcopal city with about 6000 inha- | 
bitants. Its antiquities have been illustrated with a | 
profusion of erudition by Italian writers, but it has I 
few ancient remains of much interest; though frag¬ 
ments of ancient edifices, mosaic pavements, &c. 
have been found on the site, as wefl^as numerous in¬ 
scriptions. These last have been collected and pub¬ 
lished by Mons. Lupoli, in his Marmora Ventmina 
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(added as an appendix to the Jter Venwinum, 4to* 
Neapoli, 1797), and more recently by Mommsen, in 
his imeriptiones Reyni Neapolitani (pp. 39—48). 
Concerning the antiquities of Venusia in general, 
see the work of Lupoli above quoted, and that of 
Cimaglia {Antiquitaiea Venvsinaej 4to. Neapol. 
1757.) [E. H. B.] 

VEPITENUM or VIPITENUM, a place in the 
district occupied by the Venostes in Rhaetia, between 
Veldidena and Tridentum. (It. Ant. pp. 275, 280 ; 
Tab. Pent.) Its modern representative is, in all 
probability, the town of Sterzing on the Eisach, at 
the foot of the Brenner. [L. S. | 

VERAGRI (Ovdpaypoi). The Veragri are placed 
by Caesar (B. G. iii. 1, 6) in the Valais of Swit¬ 
zerland between the Nantuates and the Seduni, 
[Nantuatk.s; Skduni]. Their town was Octodurus 
(Martigng), whence the Veragn are called Octodu- 
renses by IMiny [Octoduuus]. Dion Cassius 
(xxxix. 5), using Caesar as he generally used him, 
says that the Veragri extended from the territory 
of the Allobroges and the Leman lake to the Alps; 
which is not true. Strabo (iv. p. 204) mentions the 
Varagri, as lie calls them, between the Caturiges 
and the Nantuatae ; and Pliny (iii. 20) between the 
Seduni and the Sala.ssi: the Salassi are on the 
Italian side of the Alp.s in the Val iTAosta, Livy 
(xxi. 38) places the Veragri among the Alps and 
on the road to the pass of the,Pennine Alps, or the 
Great St. Bernard, which is correct. Ho says that 
the pass was occupied by half German tribes. [G. L.] 
VERBANUS LACUS (i) OvfpSavbs Xl/xur}: Logo 
Maggiore')^ one of the piincipal lakes of Northern 
Italy, formed by the river Ticinus, where it first 
issues from the valleys of the Alps. (Plin. iii. 19. 
s. 24.) It is the largest of the three great lakes of 
Northern Italy, whence its modern name of Lago 
Maggiore; though Virgil appears to have considered 
the Larius as the largest, as lie calls it, “ Te, Lari 
nmxime,” and singulaily enough does not mention 
the Verbanus at all. (Gfo?’^. ii. 159.) Strabo, by 
a strange mistake, describes the river Addua as 
flowing from the Lake Verbanus, and the I'icinus 
from the Larius (iv. p. 209): this may, perhaps, be 
an error of the copyists, but is more prebubly an ac¬ 
cidental blunder of the author. He gives the 
length of the lake at 400 stadia, or 40 geog. miles, 
which is somewhat below the truth, the actual 
length being 46 geog.‘miles; its breadth does net ex¬ 
ceed 4 or 5 miles, except in one part, where it ex¬ 
pands to a width of from 8 to 10 miles. [E. H. B.] 
VERBICAE or VERBICES (Ov4p$tKai or Odep- 
SiKfs, Ptol. iv. 1. § 10), a people of Mauretania 
Tingitana. [T. H. D.] 

VERBIGENUS PAGUS. [Helvetii, Vol. I. 
p. 1041.] 

VERBINUM, in Gallia, is placed by the Itins. on 
a road from Bagacum (Bavai) to Durocortomm 
(Reims'). Duronum is between Bagacum and Ver- 
binuiu [Duronum]. All the several distances 
between Bagacum and Durocortomm do not agree in 
the Antonine Itin. and the Table. The sum total of 
these distances in the Table is 53 M. P., and the 
Itin., though it makes the several distances amount 
to 63 M. P., still gives the sum total at 53 M. P. 
But these must be Gallic leagues, as D’Anville 
shows. He supposes Verbinum to be Vervins, which 
in fact is the same name as Verbinum. The table 
writes it Vironum. Vervins is in the department 
of Aianc, about 20 miles NE. of Loon. [G. L.] 
YEKCELLAE (Odipfc^AAoi, Ptol. hi. 1. § 36} 
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OvtpK4\kot, Strab. v. p. 218 ; BepittKAat, Plat. 
Mar. 25: VerceUt)^ the chief city of the Libici, in 
Gallia Cisalpina, It lay on the W. bank of the ^s- 
aitea (Sesia) ; bat perhaps the ancient town should 
be sought at Borgo Vercelli^ about 2 miles from the 
modem city. In the time of Strabo it was an un¬ 
fortified village (1. c.), but subsequently became a 
strong and not unimportant Roman inunicipium. 
(Tac. Hist. i. 70 ; cf. De clar. Orator. 8 ; also 
Orell. Inscr. 3044, 3945.) Hero the highroad 
from Ticinum to Augusta Praetoria was crossed by 
a road running w'estwards from Me<liolanum. 

Ant. pp. 282, 344, 347, 350.) At the beginning of 
the 5th century it was rapidly falling to decay. 
(Ilieron. Epist. 17.) There were some gold mines 
at a place called Ictimuli, or Viciis Ictimulorum, in 
the dihtrict of Vercellae (Strab. 1. c.; Plin. xxxiii. 
4. 8. 21), which must have been of considerable im¬ 
portance, as the last cited authority mentions a law 
forbidding that more than 5000 men should be em¬ 
ployed in them. Tlie true position of these mines 
has, however, been the subject of some dispute. The 
question is fully discussed by Durandi in his treatise 
DelV antica Condizione del Vercellese. The city 
was distii»guished for its worship of Apollo, whence 
it is called Apollineae Vercellae by Martial (x. 12. 
1); and there was in its vicinity a grove, and per- 
liaps a temple sacred to that deity (Stat. Silo. i. 4. 
59), which is probably to be sought at a small jdace 
called Pollone, at the foot of the Alps. (Cf. Cic. 
Fam. xi. 19; Plin. iii. 17. s. 21; Bellini, Antichita 
di VerceUi) [T. H. D.] 

VPBiEASUECA, aharbour belonging to the towm 
of Argonomescum, in the territory of the Cantabri, 
in Ilisj)ania Tarraconensis. (Plin. iv. 20. s. 34.) 
Probably Puerto de S. Martin. (Cf. Florez, Ksp. 
Sagr. xxiv. p. 44.) [T. U. 1).] 

VEUELA. fVARiA.1 

VEBETU^I {Ov€priT6r, Strab., Ptol.: Edt. Vere- 
tinus: Sta Maria di Vei'eto\ a town of Calabria, 
in the district or territory of the Sallontines, and 
within a few miles of the lapygian promontory. 
Strabo tells us that it was formerly called Baris, 
and describes it as if it were a seap)rt town; but 
both Pliny and Ptolemy mnk it among the inhand 
towns of the Sallentines; and there seems no doubt 
that its site is marked by the old church of Sta 
Ma-ria di Vereto^ the name of which is found on old 
maps, between the villages of Saloe and Roggiano^ 
about 6 miles from the Capo di Leuca^ and 10 from 
Uyento^ the correct distance given in the Tabula 
from Uxentum to Veretum. (Strab. vi. p. 281; 
Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Ptol. iii. 1. § 76; Tab. Pent.'., 
Galateo, de Sit. lapyg. p. 99; Holsten. ad Cluver. 
p. 283; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 35.) The “ ager Vo- 
rctinus ” is mentioned also in the Liber Coloniarum 
(p. 262) among the “ civitates Calabriae,” and doubt¬ 
less comprised the whole district as far as the 
lupygian promontory. [E. H. B.l 

VEBGAE. [Bhuitii.] 

VERGELLUS, a rivulet or torrent, which crossed 
the field of battle of Cannae. It is not indeed men¬ 
tioned by either Livy or Polybius in their circum¬ 
stantial accounts of the battle, but it is noticed by 
both Floras and Valerius Maximus in connection with 
a story that seems to have b^n current among the 
Romans, that its course was choked up by the dead 
bodies of tlie slain, to such an extent that the Car- 
tliaginian troops crossed over them as a bridge. 
(Flor. ii. 6. § 18; Val. Max. ix. 2, Ext. § 2.) The 
same incident is alluded to by other writers, but 
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without mentioning the name of the stream. (Sil. 
Ital. viii. 668;, Lucian, Dud. Mart. 12. § 2.) The 
.stream meant is probably a rivulet which falls 
into the Aufidus on its right bank between 
Cannae and Canusium, and is wholly dry in sum¬ 
mer. [E. H. B.] 

VERGENTUM, a place in Hispania Baetica, 

with the surname of Julii Genius. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 
3.) Now Gelvea or Gines. [T. H. D.] 

VERGI'LIA (Ov^pyiKia, Ptol. ii. 6. § 61: Eth. 
VergiJienses, Plin. iii. 3. s. 4), a town of the Baste- 
tani, in Hispania Tarraconensis. It has been iden¬ 
tified by some writers with Murcia. (l)’Anville, 
Geogr. Anc. i. p. 31 ; Mentello, Esp. Anc. p. 
186.) [T. U. D.] 

VEUGIUM, a fortress in Hispania Tarraconensis 
(Liv. xxxiv. 21). Reichard, but perhaps without 
adequate grounds, identifies it with the present 
Berga. [T. H. D.] 

VERGOANUM. [Leuina.] 

VERGUNNI, the name of an Alpine people men¬ 
tioned ill the Trophy of the Alps (Plin. iii. 20). 
They are supposed to be represented by the name 
Vergons or Vergon, betw'een [Sanitium] and 
Glandeves^ and about half-way between these two 
places. [G. L.j 

VERISA (B'^para), a town in tlie inteiior of 
Pontus, on the road from Seb.astopolis to Sebastia. 
{It. Ant. pp. 205, 214 ; Basil. Magn. Epist. ult.) 
Its site is yet uncertain, some identifying it with 
Cora, others with Baulus. [L. S.] 

VERLU'CIO, a place in Britannia Roinana, on the 
road from Isca Silurum to Calleva {Itm.Ant.p. 
486), and apparently in the territory of the Dobuni. 
It has been variously identified with the village of 
Lcckham on the Avon^ with Westhmy. Spy J*ai'lCt 
I and Wbet/um. [T. H. I).] 

j VERNEA, a fort in Rhactia, on a steep height 
above the banks of the river Athesis, not far from 
Tridentum, where its site is still marked by the Dos 
di Trent. (Ca.ssiod. Vur. iii. 48; Paul. Diac. iii. 31, 
where it is called Ferruge; Pallhausen, ,Be.?67<tm5. 
der Rom. Heerstrasse von Ve?'ona nach Augsburg, 
p. 28.) [L. S.] 

VERNODUBRIJM, a river of Gallia Narbonen- 
sis mentioned by Pliny (iii. 4) after the Tecum, 
which is the Tichis [Ticms] of Mela. Pliny does 
not mention the Telisor Teiis (7’t}/), and it has been 
conjectured that he gives the name of Vernodu- 
brum to the Telis. But there is a river Gly or Agly, 
north of the Tet and not far from it, which flows 
into the Mediterranean past Rivemltes, and a branch 
of the Gig is still named Verdouhle or Verdovhre, 
which is certainly the Vernodubrum. (D’Anville, 
Notice, (jc.) [G. L.] 

VERNOSOL, in Aquitania, is placed in the An- 
tonine Itin. on a roail Irom Beneharnum [Bkneiiar- 
num] to Tolosa {Toulouse'), This circuitous road 
ran through Lugdunum Convenarum and Calagorris. 

I Vemobol is between Calagorris {Cuzei'es) and Tou¬ 
louse, Vernosol is Veimose. [G. L.] 

VERODUNENSES. This name does not occur 
in any document earlier than the Notitia of the 
Gallic Provinces, which was probably drawn up at 
the commencement of the fifth century of our era. 
Civitas Verodunensium in the Notitia is the capital 
of a people, and is named last in the first of the tw'o 
Bclgicae. The name Virodunum occurs in the 
Antonine Ttin. and so the name is written on some 
medals. It is placed on a route from Durocortorum 
{Reims) to Divodurmn {Metz), la the middle age 
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writings it is Viredunura, Viridunum, and Virdu- 
num, which last abbreviated foim comes nearest to 
Verdun, which is the capital of the Verodunenses. 
Verdim is west of Metz, in the department of 
Meuse, and on the Meuse or Maas. There was a 
place named Finos [Fines, No. 13] between Virodu- 
num and Divodurum, which probably marked the 
limit between the Verodunenses and the Medioma- 
trici. [G. L.] 

VERODUNUM. [Verodunenses.] 
VEROLA'MIUM and VEKULA'MIUM (OdpoAd-' 
viov, Ptol. ii. 3. § 21), the capital of tlie Catyeuch- 
lani in Britannia Roinana, on the road from Lon- 
dirdum toLindum and Eboracuin. (//m. Ant.y^.^lX, 
476, 479.) It w'as probably the residence of Cassi- 
vcllaunus, which was taken by Caesar (^B, Gall. v. 
21), and subsequently became a considerable Roman 
nmnicipiurn, (Tac. Ann. xiv. 33.) It is Old Fc- 
I'ulam, near St. Albans, in Hertfordshire, which 
latter town rose from its ruins; and its celebrated 
abbey church is said to be built in great part of 
Roman bricks. (Camden, p. 350, seq.) [T. H. D.] 
VEKOMANDUI (OOepojudyduey, Ptol. iii. 9. § 11), 
a Belgic people, who in b.c. 57 were supposed 
to be able to raise 10,000 fighting men (Cae.sar, B. 

G. ii. 4); unless Caesar’s text means that they and 
the Veloeasses together mustered this number [Ve- 
LOCASSEs]. They joined the Nci-vii and the Atre- 
bates in the attack on Caesar’s army on the Sabis 
{Saiiibre'). The Veroinandui attacked the eleventh 
and eighth legions, which were in Caesar’s centre, 
and they were driven back to the river. They are 
not mentioned again in the Commentaries. 

The Veroinandui had the Ambiaiii and the 
Atrebates on the west, and the Suessiones on the 
south. On the north they were neighbours of the 
Nervii. Their chief town was afterwards Augusta 
Veromanduorum, St. Quentin, on the Somme, in tlie 
department of Aisne, and in the old division of 
France named Vernumdois. The name Civitas Ve* 
romanduorum occurs in the Njtitia of the Gallic 
Provinces. [Augusta Veromanduorum.] [G.L.] 
VEROMETUM, a town of the Coritani in Bri¬ 
tannia Roinana, between Ratae and Margidunum. 
(/<m. Ant. pp. 477, 479, where it is also called 
Vernometum.) Camden (p. 575) places it at Bur- 
rough Bill, near Willoughby on the WoUl, in the S. j 
part of Nottinghamshire. ['I', H. D.] 

VERONA Ptol. iii. 1. § 31 ; ©u^pwi', 

Strab. iv. p. 206, v. p. 213;B(p<iy7i, ITocop. B.G. ii. 
29, iii. 3, &c.; and Bfp<*>va, Ib. iv. 33 ; Kth. Vero- 
nensis; Verona), an important town in Gallia 
Transpadana, seated on the river Athesis (“ Verona 
Athesi circumflua,” Sil. It. viii. 595), and chiefly 
on its W. bank. There is some difficulty in deter¬ 
mining whether Verona was a city of the Euganei ' 
or of the Cenomani, from the little knowledge which 
we possess of the respective boundaries of those 
peoples, and from the confusion which prevails upon 
the subject in ancient authors. By Ptolemy (/. c.), 
who does not mention the Euganei, it is ascribed to 
the Cenomani; and Catullus (Ixvii. 34), in a passage, 
however, which has been banished by some editors as 
not genuine, Brixia, which undoubtedly belonged to 
the Cenomani, is styled the mother city of Verona. 
Pliny, on the other hand (iii. 19. s. 23), gives Verona 
partly to the Rhaeti and partly to the Euganei, and 
Btra^(/. c.) attributes it to the former. Some have 
sought a solution of this difficulty by assuming that 
the city belonged originally to the Euganei, but w'as 
subsequeotly occupied by the Cenomani, referring to 
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Livy, V. 35. (Cf. Justin, xx. 5.) We know little 
or nothing of the early history of Verona. Under 
the Roman dominion it became a colony with tlie 
surname of Augusta, and one of the finest and most 
flourishing cities in that part of Italy (Tac. H. iii. 8; 
lUn. Ant. p. 128 ; Strab. v. p. 213; Grut. Inscr. 
p. 166. 2.) The surrounding country was exceed¬ 
ingly fruitful, producing good wine, excellent apples, 
and abundance of spelt (nlica, Plin. xviii. 11. 

8. 29, xiv. 1. s. 3, XV. 14. s. 14; Cassiod. Var, 
xii. 4). The Rhaetian wine also is praised by Virgil. 
{G. ii. 94; cf. Strab. iv. 206; Suet. Oct. 77.) The 
situation of Verona rendered it a great thoroughfare 
and the centre of several hijrhroads Ant. pp. 
128, 174, 275, 282; Itin. Ilier. p. 558.) 

Verona was celebrated in history for the battle 
fought by Marius in tlie Campi Raudii, in its 
neighbourhood,againt the Cimbri. (Veil. Pat. ii. 12; 
Florus, iii. 3.) From an insci iption still extant on 
one of its gates, now called the Po7'ta de' Borsari, 
the walls of Verona appear to have been newly 
erected in the reign of the emperor Gallienus, a. d. 
26.5. It was besieged by Constantine on his inarch 
from Gaul to Rome, and, though obstinately defended 
by Ihiricius Pompeianus, obliged to surrender at dis¬ 
cretion. (Pnneg. Vet. ix. 9, sqq.) It was likewise 
the scene of the victory of Theodoric over Odoace». 
(Jornand. Get. 57.) Theodoric made it one of his 
residences, and often held Ills court there; a repre¬ 
sentation of his palace is still extant upon a seal, 
(Gibbon, Decl. and Fall, vol. v. p. 22, ed. Smith.) 
It was at Verona that tlie splendid wedding took 
place between king Autharis and Theudelinda. 
(ITocop. B. G. iii. 5 ; Paul. Diac. iii. 29.) But, 
more than by all these events, Verona is illustrious 
as having been the birthplace of Catullus (Ovid, 
Amor. iii. 15. 7; Mart. x. 103; Plin. xxxvi. 6. s. 7); 
though it is exceedingly doubtful whether the re¬ 
mains of a villa on the Lago di Garda, commonly 
called the villa of Catullus, could really have be¬ 
longed to him. The honour sometimes claimed for 
Verona of having given birth to the architect Vi¬ 
truvius Pollio arises from a mistaken interpretation 
of the inscription on the arch of the Gavii, formerly 
existing at Verona, but pulled down in the year 1805. 
The inscription related to the great architect’s less 
celebrated name.sake, Vitruvius Cerdo, (^Descriz. di 
Vei'onn, pt. i. p. 86.) Some are of opinion that the 
elder Pliny also was born at Verona, but it is more 
probable that he was a native of Comum. In the 
life of him ascribed to tlio pn of Suetonius, he is 
styled Novocomensis; and when he calls himself in 
his Preface the conterraneus of Catullus, that epi¬ 
thet by no means necessarily implies that he was the 
fellow-citizen of the poet, but rather that he was 
merely his fellow-countryman, or from the same 
province. 

The amphitheatre at Verona is a very striking 
monument of antiquity. Although not nearly so 
large as the Colosseum, it is in a much better state 
of preservation, owing to the pains which have al¬ 
ways been taken to keep it in repair, it is also of 
a more costly material than the Roman amphitheatre; 
for whilst the latter is built of travertmo, that at 
Verona is of marble, from some quarries in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The substructions are of Roman brick¬ 
work. The date of its erection cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, but it must undoubtedly have been posterior 
to the time of Augustus. A great prt of the ex¬ 
ternal arcade was thrown down by an earthquake in 
the year 1184. Its form is elliptical, tho larger 
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diameter being 518 feet externally and 248 inter¬ 
nally ; the smaller one, 410 feet externally and 147 
feet internally. The banks or rows of seats are at 
present 45 in number, but, from the repairs and al¬ 
terations which the building has undergone, it is 
not certain whether this was the original number. 
It is estimated that it would afford seats for about 
22,000 persons. 

There are also a few remains of a Roman theatre, 
on the left bank of the Adige^ at the foot of the hill 
immediately under the castle of S. Pietro It ap¬ 
pears from two decrees of king Berengarius, dated in 
895 and 913, that the theatre was then regarded as 
of the highest antiquity, and liad in great part gone 
to ruin ; on which account its destruction was al¬ 
lowed. (Descriz. di Verona, pt. ii. p. 108, sqq.) 

We have already alluded to the ancient gate called 
the Porta de' Borsari, It is evidently older than 
the walls of Gallienus, the elevation of which in the 
space of 8 months is recorded upon it; since a pre¬ 
vious inscription has been erased in order to make 
room for the new one. It is a double gate, of a 
very florid style of architecture, concerning the me¬ 
rits of which architects have held widely different 
opinions. The walls of Gallienus, to judge of them 
from the vestiges which still remain, were of a con¬ 
struction sufficiently solid, notwithstanding the 
shortness of the time in which they were erected. 
The other remains of antiquity at Verona, as the 
Poi'ta de' Leoni, the baths, &c., do not require any 
particular description in this place. 

The chief works on Verona and its antiquities are 
the splendid ones of Count Scip. Maffei, entitled 
Verona Jllmtrnta, and Museum Veroneme. Onu- 
phrius Panvinius also described its remains (^Antiq. 
Veron. lib. viii. Pat. 1608). Some account of 
them will likewise be found in the Descrizione di 
Verona e della ma Provincia, by Giovainbatista da 
Pertico, 8vo. Verona, 1820. [T. H, D.] 

VERONES. [Bkuonks.] 

VEKRUCINI, a Gallic people near the Alps in 
the Provincia. Pliny (iii. 4) says: “ Regio Cania- 
tullicorum, dein Suelteri, supnique Verrucini.” 
[Camatuli.ici ; SuicLTKKi.] There is nothing to 
guide us in fixing the position of the Verrucini, ex¬ 
cept their position with respect to these two other 
tribes, and the fact that thcM’e is a place named 
Vtrignon, between DragrUgnan and Riez. Dra~ 
guignan is in the department of Var, and Riez is on 
the site of Reii [Rkii Apolunarks], [G.L,] 
VERRUGO or VERRUCA (•'E^jiouaa,Diod.; Colle 
Ferrot), a town or fortress in the territory of the 
Volsci, which is I'epeatedly mentioned during the wars 
of the Romans with that people. The name first occurs 
in D. c. 445, when we are told that the place had 
been recently occupied and fortified by the Romans, 
evidently as a post of ott'ence against the Volscians; 
a proceeding which that people resented so much that 
it became the occasion of a fresh w’ar. (Liv. iv. 1.) 
We do not know at what period it fell again into the 
hands of the Volscians, but in b. o. 409 it was re¬ 
covered and again garrisoned by the Romans. (/6. 
65, 56; Diod. xiv. ll.) It, however, fell once more 
into the hands of the Volscians in b. c. 407 (Liv. 
iv. 68), and apparently continued in their possession 
till B. o. 394, when it was again occupied with a 
garrison by the military tribune C. Aeinilius, but 
lost soon after in consequence of tl)e defeat of 
his colleague Sp. Postumius. (Liv. v. 28; Diod. 
xiv. 98.) From this time it wholly disappears from 
hiatoiy. It ia very doubtful whether it ever was a 
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I town, the manner in which it is mentioned by Livy, 

I in connection with the Arx Carventana, seeming to 
prove that it was a mere fort or stronghold, garri¬ 
soned and fortified, on account of its natural strength 
and advantageous position. Its site cannot be deter¬ 
mined with any certainty, but from the name itself 
there can be no doubt that it was situated on a pro¬ 
jecting knoll or peak ; hence its site has been 
sought by Nibby (followed by Abeken) at Colle 
Fei'ro, near Segni; Colle Sacco, in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood, has as plausible a claim. (Nibby, />fn- 
tomi, vol. iii. p. 473; Gell, Top. of Rome, p. 458; 
Abeken, Mittel-Jtalien, p. 75.) [E. H. B.] 

VERTACOMICORI, a pagus of the Vocontii 
in Gallia Provincia, to whom Pliny (iii. 17) at¬ 
tributes the foundation of Novaria in Gallia Cisal- 
pina [Novaria]. The name seems to be preserved 
in Vercors, a district in the old country of the 
Vocontii, in the northern part of the diocese of Die 
[Dea Vocontiorum]. In some middle age docu¬ 
ments the name appears in the abbreviated form 
Vercorium, which is the next step to Fcrcors (D’An- 
ville. Notice, (f'c.). [G. L.] 

VERTKRAE, a town of the Brigantes in Britan¬ 
nia Romana. (/tin. Ant. pp. 467, 476.) Variously 
identified with Brough in Westmoreland and 
Bowes. [T. H. D.] 

VERTINAE (Oueprirai: Verzino), dfe^all town 
of Bruttium, mentioned only by Strabo p. 254), 
who places it in the interior of that country. Its 
name is still retained by the village of Verzmo, 
about 7 miles NW. of Strongoli, the ancient Pe- 
telia. [E. H. B.] 

VERUBIUM (OuepovSiovju, Ptol. ii. 3. § 5), a 

promontory on the N. coast of Britannia Barbara, 
most probably A'oss Head. [T. H. D.] 

VERVES (^vepovus, Ptol. iv. 1. § 10), a people 
of Mauretania 'I’ingitana. [T. H. 1).] 

VERULAE (Eih. Verulanus: Veroli), a city of 
the Hernici, but included in Latium in the more 
exten.sive sense of that name, situated in the A{>€n- 
nines N. of the valley of the Sacco, between Alatriuin 
and the valley of the Liris. It was apparently one 
of the chief cities of the Hernici, and w’as cer¬ 
tainly a member of the Hernican League; but its 
name is not mentioned separately in history till the 
final war of that people with Rome, in b.c. 306. 
On that occasion the citizens of Verulae, together 
with those of Alatrium and Ferentinum, took part 
agaimst the Anagnians, and refused to join 
in the hostilities against Rome. For this reason 
they were rewarded after the termination of the 
war by being left in possession of their own laws 
and magistrates, which they preferred to receiving 
the Roman “civitas.” (Liv. ix. 42, 43.) The 
period at which they ultimately became Roman 
citizens is uncertain. Florus vaguely asserts that 
a triumph had been celebrated over the people of 
Verulae (Flor. i. 11. § 6), but this is probably 
a mere rhetorical flourish : tliere is no occasion 
known in history to which it can be referred. 
Under the Roman dominion Verulae became a quiet 
and somewhat obscure country town. According 
to the Liber Coloniarum it received a body of 
colonists in the time of the Gracchi, and again 
under the reign of Nerva. But it is probable that 
it always retained its municipal rank. It is men¬ 
tioned by Pliny among the municipal towns of the 
Fifth Region (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9), but is not again 
noticed in history. Its secluded position probably 
rendered it a place of small importance. Tba 
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ancient site is still occupied by the modern town of 
Veroli^ which retains also some portions of the 
ancient walls in the polygonal or Cyclopean style. 
(Westphal, Riim, Kamp. p. 87; Abeken, MitteU 
Jtalien, p. 147.) [E. H. B.l 

VERULAMIUM. [Veroiamiiim.] 
VERURIUM (Ouepoupiov, Ptol. i. 5. §, 7), a 
town in the N. part of Lusitania, perhaps S. Vincent 
de Beira. [T. H. D.] 

VESASPE (pCeadavrjf Ptol. vi. 2. § 12), a 
town in Media Atropatene, perhaps the same as the 
present Cashin, [V.] 

VESCELIA, a town of the Oretani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis (Liv. xxxv. 22), perhaps Vildies. 
(Ukert, ii. pt. i. p. 413.) [T. IL D.] 

VESOELLIUM or VERCELLIUM, a town of the 
Ilirpini, of uncertain site. Its name is mentioned by 
Livy (xxiii. 37) as having been recovered by the 
praetor M. Valerius, after it had revolted to the Car¬ 
thaginians. The reading in Livy is very uncertain, 
but Pliny also mentions the Vesccllani among the 
municipal communities of the Hirpini. (Plin. iii. 
11. s. 16.) [E. H. B.] 

VESCl FAVENTIA (Ofieer/c/y, Ptol. ii. 4. § 11), 
a town in Hispania Baotica, between Singili and 
Astigi. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3.) [T. H, D.] 

VESCIA (^Eth. Vescinus), a city of Latium, in 
the most extended sense of that name, but ori¬ 
ginally a city of the Ausones, situated in a plain to 
the S, of the Liris {Garigliano). Livy in one pas¬ 
sage tells us distinctly that the Ausones had three 
cities, Ausona, Minturnae, and Vescia, all of which 
were betrayed into the hands of the Roman.s by a 
party within their walls, and the inhabitants put to 
the sword in b. c. 314. (Liv. ix. 25.) The name 
of Vescia is mentioned also about 25 years before 
as affording shelter to the remains of the Latin 
army defeated by the consuls Manlius and Decius 
in B. c. 340. (Id. viii. 11.) But after the cap¬ 
ture of the city in 314, no mention of it again 
occurs, and it is probable that it never recovered 
from that calamity. Minturnae indeed is the 
only one of these three cities which again appears 
in history; but the “ ager Vescinus” is repeatedly 
mentioned (Liv. x. 20, 21, 31), and would seem 
to have extended from the banks of the Liris 
as far as the extreme point of the ridge of Mount 
Massicus. The Homan colony of Sinuessa, which 
was situated ju.st whore that ridge abuts upon the 
sea, is expressly said to have been planted “ in saltu 
Vescino.” (Liv. x. 21.) But all trace of the city 
seems to have been lost. Pliny does not even 
notice the name among the extinct cities of Latium 
and Campania, and we are wholly without a clue to 
its precise situation. [E. H. B.] 

VESCITANIA, a district in Spain mentioned 
only by Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4). [Osca.J [T. H. D.] 
VESDIANTII. [Vediantii.] 

VESERIS, a river of Campania, the name of which 
is known only in connection with the great battle 
fought with the Latins by T. Manlius Torquatusand 
P. Decius Mus, b. c. 340. That battle is described 
by Livy as having been fought ^ baud procul ra- 
dicibus Vesuvii mentis, qua via ad Veserim ferebat ” 
(viii. 8), an expression which would leave us in 
doubt whether Veseris was the name of a town or 
of a river. In another passage he refers to the same 
battle as having been fought “ ad Veserim” (x. 28); 
and Cicero also twice notices it as “ pugna ad Ve- 
scrim ” or “ apud Veserim.” (Cic. de Fin. i. 7, de 
Off, iii. 31.) Valerius Maximus uses the latter 
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phrase (vi. 4. § 1), The only author whose ex. 
pressions are free from ambiguity is Aurelius Vic¬ 
tor, who distinctly speaks of that celebrated battle 
as having been fought “ apud Veserim fluvium ” 
(de Vir. 111. 28), and adds that the Romans had 
pitched their camp on its banks (“ positis apud Ve¬ 
serim fluvium castris,” 76. 26). The authority of 
Victoria not indeed worth much on points of detail, 
but there is no reason to reject it in this instance, as 
it is certainly not at variance with the phrases of 
Livy and Cicero. The Veseris was probably a small 
stream, and is not mentioned on any other occasion, 
or by any geographer, so that it is wholly impossible 
now to identify it. [E. H. B.] 

VESIO'NlCA, a town of Umbria mentioned only 
by Pliny, who names the Vesionicates among the 
municipal communities of that country. (Plin. iii. 
14. 8. 10.) It is supposed to be represented by 
Civitella di Benezzone, in the upper valley of the 
Tiber, 7 miles SE. of Perugia. (^Cluver. lial. p. 
627.) [E. H. B.] 

VESO'NTIO (Om(T6vriov, Ptol. ii. 9. §21: 
Besanqon}, in Gallia, the chief city of the Sequani. 
The name occurs in Dion Cassius (xxxviii. 34, Ixiii. 
24), whore Reimarus has written BtcrouTiofva for the 
MSS. reading Oveffovrlwva, without any reason. In 
Ausonius (Gratiarum Act.) the form Visontio oc¬ 
curs, and he speaks of a “ municipalis schola ” in the 
place. The orthography of the word varied, as we 
might expect; and other forms occur in Ammianus. 
D’Anville says that the name is Vcsant on a mile¬ 
stone which bears the name of Trajan, and was found 
at Mandeure [Epamanduodurum, in which article 
the name is incorrectly printed Vesont]. 

When Caesar (b. c. 58) was marching througli 
the country of the Sequani towards the German king 
Ariovistus, ho heard that the German was intending 
to occupy Vesontio, but Caesar got there before him 
(B. G. i. 38.) He describes the town as nearly 
surrounded by the IJoubs [Dubis], and he says 
that the part which was not surrounded by the 
river was only 600 Roman feet wide. This neck of 
land was filled by an eminence, th ^ base of which on 
each side was washed by the river. There was a 
wall along this neck of land, which made it a strong 
fortress, and the wall connected the heights with the 
town. Caesar's description is exact except as to the 
width of the neck of land, which D’Anvillo says is 
about 1500 Roman feet; and accordingly either 
Caesar was mistaken, or there is an error in his text 
in the numerals, which is always a possible thing. 
Vesontio when Caesar took it w:is well supplied with 
everything for war, and its position made it a strong 
place. Caesar set out from Vesontio to fight the 
German king, whom he defeated in the plain between 
the Vosges and the Rhine. The battle-field was 
only 5 miles from the Rhine (B. G. i. 53, in which 
passage the true reading is “ milia pasuuin... circiter 
quinque,” not “ quinquaginta.”) In the winter of 
B. c. 58—57 Caesar quartered his men among the 
Sequani, and we may assume that Vesontio was one 
of the places where he fixed his troops. 

Vesontio has been several times sacked and de- 
stroyeii by Alemanni, by Huns, and others. It is a 
town built on the ruins of former towns. The ground 
has been raised above 20 feet, and where it has 
been dug into, Roman remains, medals, and other 
antiquities have been discovered. 

The modern town of Besanqon consists of two 
parts. The upper town, once called La Vilky is built 
on the peninsula, and the citadel stands on the steep 
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^ock which Caesar describes as occupying the neck 
of land, where the river does not flow. The lower 
town is on the other side of the river opposite to the 
peninsula, with which it is connected by a stone 
bridge, the foundations of which are Roman. 

There is a Roman triumphal arch with a single pas¬ 
sage. The date of its construction does not appear. 
This arch which was nearly hidden by rubbish and 
buildings has been partially uncovered and restored 
within the present century. It is decorated with 
sculptures. There are some remains of the aque¬ 
duct which supplied Vesontio with water from a 
distant source. It was constructed of a soft stone. It 
terminated in the town in a vast reservoir of an oval 
form, which was covered by a roof supported by 
columns. The water was distributed from the re¬ 
servoir all through the town; and in many parts of 
Besanqon there have been found traces of the con¬ 
duits which conveyed the water to the private 
houses. {Penny Cyclopaedm^ art. Besanqon; 
Richard et Ilocquart, Guide du Voyayeur.) [G. L.] 
VESPA'SIAE. [Nursia.] 

VESPKRIES, a town of the Vardnli in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. (Plin. iii. 20. s. .*14.) It is identi¬ 
fied with the present Bermeo. (Cf. Mcntelle, Esp. 
Mod. p. 37.) [T. H. D.] 

VESTINI (Oinjarriuoi), a people of Central Italy, 
who occupied a mountainous tract extending from 
the coast of the Adriatic to the lofty mountains near 
the sources of the Atemus. Here they met the 
Sabines, whose territory bounded them on the W. ; 
thence they were bounded by the high moun¬ 
tain range which forms the southern barrier of the 
valley of the Aternus, and separated them from the 
Aequi and Marsi; while towards the S. and E. the 
river Aternus itself, from the point where it takes 
the sudden bend towards the NE., became the limit 
of their territory, and their frontier towards the Pe- 
ligni and Marrucini. Along the coast of the Adriatic 
they held only the narrow space between the mouth 
of the Aternus and that of the Matrinus, a distance of 
about 6 miles ; the latter river apparently formed 
the northern limit of their territory from its mouth 
to its source, and thence to the high ridge of the 
Central Apennines their exact frontier.cannot be 
traced. But it is almost immediately after passing 
the point where the Vestini adjoined the Praetutii 
on tJie one hand and the Sabines on the other, that 
the chain of the Apennines rises abruptly into the 
lofty group or mass, of which the Monte Como 
(commonly called the Gran Sasso d Italia') is the 
highest summit. This mountain is the most ele¬ 
vated in the whole range of the Apennines, attaining 
to a height of 9500 feet; and those immediately ad¬ 
joining it are but little inferior, forming a rugged and 
irregulatr mass of mountains, which is continued 
without interruption by a range of inferior but still 
very considerable elevation, in a SE. direction. This 
range is almost continuous with the equally lofty 
ridge of the Monte Morrone^ the two being separated 
only by the deep and narrow gorge below Popoliy 
through which the Atemus finds its way to the sea. 
Hence the territory of the Vestini is naturally divided 
into two distinct regions, the one consisting of the 
upper valley of the Aternus, W. of the lofty mountain 
range above described, the other of the tract on the K. 
of the same mountains, sloping gradually thence 
to the sea. This last district is very hilly and 
rugged, but has the advantage ofa far milder climate 
than that of the basin of the Aternus, which is a 
bleak and cold upland region, having much anal<^ 
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with the valley of the Peligni (of which it may be 
considered in some degree as a continuation), but 
from its considerable elevation above the sea (2380 
feet in its upper part) suffering still more severely 
from cold in winter. The Vestini, however, did not 
occupy the whole of the valley of the Atemus ; 
Amiteraum, near the sources of that river, which 
was one of the oldest abodes of the Sabines, having 
continued, even in the days of Pliny, to belong to 
that people, and though Ptolemy assigns it to the 
Vestini, it is probable that in this, as in many si¬ 
milar cases, he was guided by geographical views 
rather than the real ethnical distribution of the 
tribes. (Strab. v. p. 228; Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 59.) But the precise line of demar¬ 
cation between the Vestini and the Sabines, cannot 
now be determined. 

No author has left to us any distinct statement 
concerning the origin and affinities of the Vestini, 
but there seems to be no reason to doubt that they 
were, in common with the other tribes by which 
they were surrounded, a Sabine race. It would 
indeed have been almost impossible for that people to 
have extended themselves to the S., and sent forth 
their numerous colonies, the Peligni, the Samnites, 
&c., had not the valley of the Aternus been already 
occupied by a kindred and friendly race. The close 
connection which we find subsisting between the 
four tribes of the Vestini, Marmcini, Peligni, and 
Marsi, may be also taken as a strong presumption of 
their common origin, and there seem good reasons 
for supposing them all to have been derived from a 
Sabine stock. The first mention of the Vestini in' 
! history occurs in n. o. 324, when they concluded an 
I alliance with the Samnites against Rome. It W'ss 
feared that their example would be speedily followed 
by the Marmcini, Peligni, and Marsi, but this was 
not the case, and the Vestini, unsupported by their 
allies, were unable to resist the Roman arms : tiiey 
were defeated and dispersed by the consul D. Junius 
Brutus, and took refuge in their fortified towns, of 
which Cutina and Cingilia were successively taken 
by assault. (Liv. viii. 29.) From this time we 
hear nothing more of the Vestini till b. o. 301, when 
they concluded a treaty with the Romans, .which ap¬ 
pears to have been an alliance on favourable terms 
(Id. X, 3); and from this time the Vestini became 
the faithful allies of the rising republic. In the 
enumeration of the forces of the Italian allies in 
B. o. 225, Polybius mentions the Vestini, together 
with the Marsi, Marrucini, and Frentani (the Peligni 
being omitted), and estimates their joint contingent 
at 20,000 foot and 4000 horse soldiers (ii. 24); 
but we have no means of judging of the proportion 
furnished by each nation. 

No other mention is found in history of the Ves¬ 
tini, with the exception of casual notices of their 
troops serving as auxiliaries in the Roman armies 
(Ennius, Ann. Fr. viii. 6 ; Liv. xliv. 40), until 
the outbreak of the Social War, in b. c. 90. On 
this occasion they followed the example of the Marsi 
and Peligni, as well as of their more immediate 
neighbours the Picentines, and were among the first 
to declare themselves in insurrection against Rome. 
Liv. Epit Ixxii.; Oros. v. 18; Appian, B. C. i. 39.) 
There can be no doubt that throughout that contest 
they furnished their contingent to the armies of the 
Marsi; but their name is not specially mentioned 
till towards tlte close of the war, when we learn that 
they were defeated and reduced to submission, ap¬ 
parently somewhat sooner than the other confede- 
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rates. (Liv. Epit. Ixxv, Ixxvi; Appian, B. C. i. 52; 
Oros. V. 18.) There is no doubt that they at this time 
received the Roman francliise, and henceforth be¬ 
came merged in the ordinary condition of Roman citi¬ 
zens. Hence we hear nothing more of them in history, 
though-it is evident that they retained their existence 
as a separate tribe, which is recognised by all the 
geographers, as well as by inscriptions. (Strab. v. 
p. 241; Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 59; Orel). 
Imcr. 4036.) From the last source we learn that 
they were enrolled in the Quirinian tribe. Their 
territory was included in the Fourth Region of Au¬ 
gustus (Plin. 1. c.), but in the later division of Italy 
it was separated into two, the maritime district being 
united with Picenum, while the inland portion or 
valley of the Aternus was included (together with 
the l^bines and Peligni) in the province of Valeria. 
(Li5. Cohn. pp. 227, 228; Bingham’s Eccles. An- 
tiq. ix. ch. 5, sect. 3.) We learn from Juvenal that 
they continued to retain their primitive simplicity 
and rustic habits of life even under the Roman Em¬ 
pire. (Juv. xiv. 181.) Silius Italicus speaks of 
them as a race, hardy and warlike, and habituated 
to the chase: their rugged mountains were doubt¬ 
less still the refuge of many wild animals, (Sil. 
IlaL viii. 013.) The more inland parts of their ter¬ 
ritory abounded in excellent upland pastures, which 
produced a kind of cheese that was highly esteemed 
at Rome. (Plin. xi. 42. s. 97; Martial, xiii. 31.) 

The most important physical feature of the terri¬ 
tory of tlie Vestini is tlio Monte Corno or Grun 
Saaao d' Italia^ which, as already observed, is the 
liighest summit of the Apennines. This was identi¬ 
fied by Cluver, who has been followed by most 
later writers, with tlic Cunarus Mens of Servius 
(ad Aen. x. 186). But Silius Italicus (viii. 517) 
places the Mons Fisokllus, a name much better 
known, among the Vestini; and though this is op- 
po.scd to the statement of Pliny that that mountain 
contains the sources of the Nar, there seems much 
reason to believe that Pliny has liere confounded the 
Karwithits tributary the Velinus [Nar], which really 
rises in a group closely connected with the Gran 
Sasso, and that it was therefore that remarkable 
mountain range which was known to the ancients as 
the Mons Fiscellus, 

The following towns are noticed by ancient writers 
as belonging to the Vestini. Pinna, now called 
Civita di Penne, appears to have been the chief of 
those which were situated on the eastern slope of the 
mountains. Lower down, and only a few miles from 
the sea, was Angulus, now Civita S. Angelo. 
Ateunum, at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, now Pescara^ was the seaport of the Vestini, 
and, being the only one along this line of coast for 
some distance, served also as that of the Marrucini. 
In the valley of the Aternus were; Peltuinum 
(Ansedonia), about 14 miles S. of Aqui/a; Aveia, 
the remains of which are still visible at Fossa, about 
6 miles S. of Aquilaf and Pitinum, still called 
Torre di Pitino, about 2 miles E. of the same city, 
which must have immediately adjoined the territory 
of Amitemum. Furconium, the ruins of which 
are still visible at Civita di Bagno, a little to the 
S. of Aquila, though an important place in the 
early part of the middle ages, is not mentioned 
by any writer before Paulus IHaconus (//wi. 
Lang. ii. 20), and was certainly not a municipal 
town in the time of the Romans. Prifebnum 
(mentioned only in the Tab. Pent.) is of very un¬ 
certain site, but is supposed to have been near At- 
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tergio. Aquila, the present capital of this district, 
is a wholly modern city, having been founded by the 
emperor Frederic II. in the 13th centmy, when its 
population was gathered together from the surround¬ 
ing towns of Amitemum, Aveia, Furconium, &c., 
the complete desolation of which apparently dates 
from this period. Ai’Fina, which according to 
Pliny (iii. 12. s. 17) was in his time united for 
municipal purposes with Peltuinum, still retains 
the name of Ofena, Cltina and Cingilia, two 
towns of the Vestini mentioned by Livy (viii. 29), 
are wholly unknown, and the sites assigned to them 
by Romanelli, at Civita Aquana and Civita Jietenga 
respectively, are merely conjectural. 

Tlie topography of the Vestini is specially illus¬ 
trated in tlie work of Giovenazzi {Della Cittd cC 
Aveja nei Vestini, 4to. Roma, 1773), as well as by 
Romanelli (vol. iii. pp. 241—284). [E. H. B.] 

VESUBIA'NI, a people mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion of the arch of Susa. The resemblance of name 
has led geographers to place the Vesubiani in a 
valley through which runs a torrent called Vesubia, 
which falls into the Var. The Esubiani, who are 
mentioned in the inscription of the Trophy of the 
Alps (Pliny, iii. 2 g) seem to be tlie same as the 
Vesubiani, for the only difference is a V. But 
D’Anville places the Esubiani on the Ubage and the 
Uhayeite, which two streams unite above Barce- 
lonelte in the deptirtment of Basae»‘AIpes. [G. L.] 

VESULUS MONS {Monte Viso), one of the most 
lofty summits of the Alps, wliich, from its prominent 
position near the plains of Italy, and its great su¬ 
periority in lieight over any of the neighbouring 
peaks, is one of the most conspicuous mountains of 
the whole Alpine range as viewed from the Italian 
side. Hence it is one of the very few individual 
summits of the Alps of which tlie ancieat name can 
be identified with certainty. It is mentioned by 
both Pliny and Mela as containing the sources of the 
Padus; and the former adds that it was the highest 
summit of the Alps, which is a mistake, but not an 
unnatural one, consideting its really great elevation 
(12,580 feet) and its comparatively isolated posi¬ 
tion. (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20; Mela, ii. 4. § 4.) Virgil 
also mentions the forests of “ the pine-clad Vesu- 
lus” as affording shelter to numerous wild boars 
of the largest size. (Virg. Aen. x. 708 ; Serv. 
ad he.) [E. H. B.] 

VE8UNNA {Obecrovya), according to Ptolemy 
(ii. 7. § 12) the capital of the Petrocorii, a people 
of Atjuitania. In inscriptions the name is written 
Vesunna. The place occurs in the Itins., and its 
po.sition is PeHgueux, in the old province of Perigord, 
which name as well as Perigueux is a memorial of 
the name of the people, Petrocorii. But it is said 
that the remains of the old town are still called La 
Vhone. Perigueux is on the I lie, a branch of the 
Dordogne, and it is the capital of the department of 
Dordogne, 

There is no Roman city in France of which wo 
know 80 little that contains so many remains as 
Perigueux, Foundations of ancient buildings, mo¬ 
saics, statues, and ruins of edifices show its former 
magnitude. The tour cfe V^one, a round building 
constructed of small stones and of rough materials, 
is supposed to have been the cella of a temple, or a 
tomb, as some conjecture. It is about 200 feet 
in circumference. There were seven bridges at 
Vesunna, four of which have been repaired or re¬ 
built. There are some remains of an amphitheatre 
of large dimensions. Several aqueducts supplied the 
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town with water. There are also remains of a Ro¬ 
man citadel. On a hill which commands Vesoiiina, 
and is separated from it by the river ///e^^tifirere are 
the remains of a Roman camp, which is^called Camp 
de Char, though Caesar never was there; but 
some of his successors may have been. There are 
several other Roman camps about Phigueux. Se¬ 
veral Roman roads have been traced leading to P4ri- 
gueux» Vesunna seems to have been an important 
position in Aquitania during the imperial govern¬ 
ment of Rome. There is a French work on the 
antiquities of Vhone by M. Wlgrin de Tailletfer, 

2 vols. 4to. 1821, P^rigueux. [U. U.] 

VESUVIUS MONS (Ovftrovios, or Oueaovffio^: 
Monte Vemivio'), sometimes also called by Latin 
writers Vesevus, and Vesvius or Vesbuis (B^<r- 
€ios, Dion Cass.), a celebrated volcanic mountain of 
Campania, situated on the shore of the gulf called 
the Crater or Bay of Naples, from which it rises 
directly in an isolated conical mass, separated on all 
sides from the ranges of the Apennines by a broad 
tract of intervening plain. It rises to the height of 
4020 feet, and its base is nearly 30 miles in cir> 
curnference. 

Though now celebrated for the frequency as well 
as violence of its eruptions, Vesuvius had in ancient 
times been so long in a quiescent state that all tra¬ 
dition of its having ever been an active volcano was 
lost, and until after the Christian era it was noted 
chiefly for the great fertility of the tract that ex¬ 
tended around its base and up its sloping sides 
(Virg. Georg, ii. 227; Strab. v. p. 247), a fertility 
which was in great measure owing to the deposits of 
fine volcanic sand and ashes that had been thrown 
out from the mountain. There were not indeed 
wanting appearances that proved to the accurate 
observer the volcanic origin and nature of Vesuvius: 
hence Diodorus speaks of it as bearing many signs 
of its having been a burning mountain in times long 
past ” (Diod. iv. 21); but though he considers it as 
having on this account given name to the Phlegraean 
plains, he does not allude to any historical or tra¬ 
ditional evidence of its former activity. Strabo 
in like manner describes it as surrounded by 
fields of the greatest fertility, with the exception 
of the summit, which was for the most part 
level, and wholly barren, covered with ashes, and 
containing clefts and hollows, formed among rocks 
of a burnt aspect, as if they had been eaten away by 
fire; so that a person would be led to the conclusion 
that the spot had formerly been in a state of con¬ 
flagration, and had craters from which fire had burst 
forth, but that these had been extinguished for want 
of fuel” (v. p. 247). He adds that the great fer¬ 
tility of the neighbourhood was very probably owing 
to this cause, as that of Catena was produced by 
Mount Aetna. In consequence of this fertility, as 
well as of the beauty of the adjoining bay, the line of 
coast at the foot of Vesuvius was occupied by several 
flourishing towns, and by numbers of villas belong¬ 
ing to wedthy Roman nobles. 

The name of Vesuvius is twice mentioned in his¬ 
tory before the Christian era. In b. c. 340 it was 
at the foot of this mountain that was fought the 
great battle between the Romans and the Latins, in 
which P. Decius devoted himself to death for his 
country. (Liv. viii. 8.) The precise scene of the 
action is indeed uncertain, though it was probably 
in the plain on the N. side. Livy describes it as 
** baud procul radicibus Vesuvii montis, qua via ad 
Veserim ferobat;” but the situation of the Veseris is 
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wholly uncertain. [Vbberis.] Again, at a later 
period (b. c. 73) we are told that Spartacus, with 
the fugitive slaves and gladiators under his com¬ 
mand, took refuge on Mount Vesuvius as a strong¬ 
hold, and by a sudden sally fi^om it defeated the 
Roman general Claudius Pulcher, who had been sent 
against him. (Flor. iii. 20, § 4; Plut. Crass. 9; 
Appian, i?. C. i. 116; Veil. Pat. ii. 30; Oros. v. 24; 
Frontin. Strat. i. 5. § 21.) 

But it was the fearful eruption of the 24th of 
August, A. D. 79, that first gave to Vesuvius the 
celebrity that it has ever since enjoyed. That great 
catastrophe is described in detail in a well-known let¬ 
ter of the younger Pliny to the historian Tacitus; and 
more briefly, but with the addition of some fabulous 
circumstances, by Dion Cassius. (Plin. Ep. vi. IG, 
20; Dion Cass. Ixvi. 21—23; Viet. Epit. 10.) It 
is remarkable that in recording this, the earliest 
eruption of the mountain, Pliny particularly notices 
the form assumed by the cloud of ashes that, rising 
from the crater in a regular column to a considerable 
height, afterwards spread out laterally so as to form 
a head like that of a stone-pine: an appearance 
which has been observed in many subsequent erup¬ 
tions. The other phenomena described are very 
much the same as are common to all similar erup¬ 
tions; but the mass of ashes, sand, and pumice 
thrown out was so vast as not only to bury the cities 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii at the foot of the vol¬ 
cano under an accumulation many feet in depth, 
but to overwhelm the more distant town of Stabiae, 
where the elder Pliny perished by suffocation, and 
to overspread the whole bay with a cloud of ashes 
such as to cause a darkness more profound than that 
of night even at Misenum, 15 miles distant from 
the foot of the mountain. (Plin. 1. c.) On the other 
hand the outflow of lava was inconsiderable, and if 
any streams of that kind broke out at this time they 
probably did not descend to the inhabited regions; 
at least we hear nothing of them, and the popular 
notion that Herculaneum was overwhelmed by a 
current of lava is certainly a mistake. [Hkrcu- 
L.ANKUM.] So great and unexpected a calamity 
naturally excited the greatest sensation, and both the 
poets and the prose writers of Rome for more than a 
century after the event abound with allusions to it. 
Tacitus speaks of the Bay of Naples as “ pulcer- 
rimus sinus, ante quam Vesuvius mons ardescens fa- 
ciem loci verteret.” (Ann. iv. 67.) Martial, after 
descanting on the beauty of the scene when the 
mountain and its neighbourhood were covered with 
the green shade of vines, adds:— 

** Cuncta jacent flammis et tristi mersa favilla ” 

(iv. 44); 

and Statius describes Vesuvius as 

“ Aemula Trinacriis volvens incendia flammis.” 

(Silv, iv. 4. 80.) 

(See also Val. Flacc. iii. 208, iv. 607 ; Sil. Ital. 
xvii. 594; Flor. i. 16. § 6.) 

A long interval again elapsed before any similar 
outbreak. It is probable indeed that the mountain 
continued for some time at least after this first erup¬ 
tion to give signs of activity by sending forth smoke 
and sulphurous vapours from its crater, to which 
Statius probably alludes when he speaks of its sum¬ 
mit still threatening destruction necdum letbale 
minari cessat apex,” Silv. iv. 4. 85). But the 
next recorded eruption, and probably the next of 
any magnitude, occurred in A. D. 203, and is 
noticed by Dion Cassius (Ixxvi. 2). This is pro- 
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bably the one alluded to by Galen (de Metk. v. 12), 
and it seems certain from the description given by 
Dion Cassius of the state of the mountain when he 
wrote (under Alexander Severus) that it was then 
in a state of occasional, but irregular, activity, much 
resembling that which exists at the present day. 
(Dion Cass. Ixvi. 21.) The only other eruption 
that we find mentioned under the Roman Empire oc¬ 
curred in A. D. 472 under the reign of Anthemius. 
(Marcellin. Chron. ad ami.) A fourth, which 
took place in the reign of Theodoric king of the 
Goths (a. D. 512), is noticed by both Cassiodorus 
and Procopius, who describe in considerable detail 
the phenomena of the mountain. It appears certain 
that these later eruptions were accompanied by the 
discharge of streams of lava, which caused great mis¬ 
chief to the surrounding country. (Cassiod. Ep. 
iv. 60; Procop. B. 0. ii. 4, iv. 35.) 

It would be foreign to our subject to trace thehistory 
of the mountain through the middle ages, but it may 
be mentioned that its eruptions seem to have been far 
more rare and separated by longer intervals than 
they have been for more than two centuries past; 
and in some instances at least these intervals were 
periods of perfect quiescence, during which the moun¬ 
tain was rapidly losing its peculiar aspect. Even as 
late as 1611, after an interval of little more than a 
century, the sides of the mountain were covered with 
forests, and the crater itself was overgrown with 
shrubs and rich herbage. (Daubeny on Volcanoes, 
p. 225.) 

At the present day Vesuvius consists of two dis¬ 
tinct portions: the central cone, which is now the 
most elevated part of the mountain; and a ridge 
which encircles this on three sides at some distance, 
and is separated from it by a level valley or hollow 
called the AtHo del Camllo, This outer ridge, of 
which the highest point, nearitsN. extremity, iscalled 
Monte Somma, was probably at one time continuous 
on all sides of the circle, but is now broken down on 
the S. and W. faces: hence the appearance of Vesu¬ 
vius as viewed from Naples or from the W. is that of 
a mountain having two peaks sepjirated by a deep 
depression. This character is wholly at variance with 
the description given by Strabo, who tells us that 
the summit was nearly level, but with clefts and 
fissures in it, from wdiich fire appeared to have for¬ 
merly issued (v. p. 247). Hence it is probable that 
the mountain was then a single truncated cone, and 
that the vast crater-like hollow of which the Atrio 
del Cavallo forms part, was first created by the 
great eruption of A. D. 79, which blew into the air 
the whole mass of the then existing summit of the 
mountain, leaving the present ridge of Monte Somma 
standing, enclosing a vast crater, within which the 
present cone has gradually formed. (Daubeny on 
Volcanoes, p. 215; Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 
p. 365, 8th edit.) It has indeed been frequently 
assumed from the accounts of the operations of Spar- 
tacus already mentioned (Flor. iii. 20; Plut. Crass. 9) 
that the mountain had even then a crater, within 
which that leader and his band were enclosed by the 
Roman general: but it is very doubtful whether the 
passages in question bear out this interpretation, which 
seems at variance with the account given by Strabo, 
whose description has every appearance of being de¬ 
rived from personal observation. 

(Concerning the history of the difiPerent eruptions 
of Vesuvius see Della Torre, Storia del Vesuvio, 4to., 
Napoli, 1755; and the geological work of Dr. Dau¬ 
beny, ch. xii.) [E. H. B.] 
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VETERA. [Castra Vetera.] 

VETTONA {Eth. Vettonensis: Bettona'), a mu¬ 
nicipal town of Umbria, situated about 5 miles E. 
of the Tiber, between Penisia and Mevania. It is 
mentioned by Pliny among the municipalities of 
Umbria, and its name is found also in an inscription 
among the “xv Populi Umbriae;” while another 
mentions it in connection with Perusia, from which 
it was only about 10 miles distant, as measured on 
the map, though the Tabula calls it 14 miles from 
that city and 20 from Tuder. (Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; 
Orell. Inscr. 95, 98: Tab. Pent.) Vettona con¬ 
tinued in the middle ages to be a city of con¬ 
siderable importance, but it was destroyed by the 
Perugians in 1352. The ancient site is, however, 
still marked by the village of Bettona, about a 
mile from the left bank of the Tinia. [E. H. B.] 

VETTONES (Ou6TTft>ves, Strab. iii. p. 152; 
OufTToves, Ptol. ii. 5. § 9), one of the principal 
peoples of Lusitania. (Caes. B. C. i. 38; Plin. iv. 
21. s. 38 ; Gnit. Inscr. p. 383. 7.) Strabo alone 
(/. c.) assigns them to Hither Iberia, or the Provincia 
Tarraconensis. We find their country called Vet- 
tonia by Prudentius (^llymn. in Eulal. v. 186) and 
in an inscription. (Orelli, no. 3664.) It was 
watered by the Tagus, and separated by the Durius 
from Asturia on the N. On the W., where their 
boundary corresponded very nearly with that of 
modern Portugal, they adjoined the proper Lusi- 
tani. On the E. they neighboured on the Carpetani 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, and their boundary would 
be described by a line drawn from the modem 
Simancas in a ISW. direction over Puente del Arzo- 
hispo to Truxillo. On the S. they were bounded 
by the province of Baetica, so that their country 
comprehended a part of Estremadura and Leon. 
Their principal towns were Salmantica {Salamanca), 
Cccilionicum {Banosf), Capara (las Ventas de Co- 
para), Sentice (in the neighbourhood of Los Santos), 
Cottaeobriga (Almeida), Augustobriga (Ciudad 
Rodrigo?), &c. In their country grew the herba 
Vettonica (Plin. xxv. 7. s. 46), still known under 
the name of belong; an account of which is given in 
the treatise De Htrba Betonica, ascribed to Antonius 
Musa. [T. H. D.] 

VETULO'NIA or VETULO'NIUM (OUrovKd>^ 
viov, Ptol. iii. 1. § 49: Etk. Vetulonienses), one of 
the twelve principal cities of the Etruscan confedera¬ 
tion (Dionys. iii. 51; Plin, iii. 5. s. 8). Yet we 
hear nothing of its political history; and all we 
know respecting it is, that it was reputed to be the 
town in which the Etruscan insignia of magistracy, 
afterwards adopted by the Romans, such as the 
1 lictors, fasces, sella curulis, toga praetexta, &c., 
as well as the trumpet, were first used. (Sil. It. viii. 
483, sqq.; cf. Dionys. iii. 61; Strab. v. p. 220; 
Macr. 5. i. 6; Flor. i. 5; &c.) 

The destruction of Vetulonia, and the silence of 
history respecting it, have caused even its site to be 
a matter of doubt. Thus it has been sought at or 
near Viterbo (Annio, Antiqq. Var. Volnm.), at 
Massa Marittima, the ancient Massa Vetemensis 
(Amm. Marc. xiv. 11. § 25), or in a dense wood 5 
miles to the W. of that town (Ximenes, ap. Jnghirami, 
Kicerchedi Vetulonia, p. 62; cf. Targioni-Tozzetti, 
Viaggi in Toscana, iv. p. 116); on the site of 
Vuici (Luc. Buonaparte, Ann. Inst. 1829, p. 188, 
sqq.; and Valeriani, Mus. Chius, i. p. 68); on the hill 
of Castiglione Bemardi, near Monte Rotondo (Ing- 
hirami, Ricerche di Vetulonia, Ambrosch), and at 
Orbetello (Ermolao Barbaro, ap. Dempster, Etrur. 
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Reg. ii. 56). But till very recently the opinion 
most commonly adopted was that of I.candro Alberti, 
an antiquary of the 16th century, who placed it on 
Monte Cold {Desci'iz. d Italia, p. 27), in a wood 
called Selva di Vetleta; and who has been followed 
by Cluverius {Jtal Ant. ii. 2. p. 472), by Muller 
{EtrudkeVy i. p. 211), &o. It is now, however, 
generally admitted that Votulonia is to be identified 
w'ith the remains of a city, discovered in 1842 by 
Sig. Pasquinelli, an Italian engineer, at Magliano, 
a village between the Osa and the Albegnay and 8 or 
10 miles to the N. of Oi'betello. To Rlr. Dennis 
{Cities and Sepulchres of Etruria, vol. ii. ch. 48), 
however, is to be assigned the credit of first identU 
fying these remains as those of the lost Etruscan 
city. Their site agrees with what we learn respecting 
that of Vetulonia. Pliny and Ptolemy (ll. cc.) agree 
in placing the latter tunong the inland colonies of 
Etruria; yet Pliny (ii. 103. s. 106) also describes it as 
being not far from the sea, and as having hot springs, 
the Aquae Vetuloniae, in its neighbourhood. Now, 
all the necessary conditions are fulfilled by the re¬ 
mains alluded to. The circuit of the walls, about 4^ 
miles, shows it to have been an important city; its 
situation with regard to the sea agrees with the 
account of Pliny ; and near Telamonaccio, at a 
distance of only 200 or 300 yards from the coast, 
and in the vicinity of the newly found city, warm 
springs still exist. For other reasons which led Mr. 
Dennis to the opinion which he formed, the reader is 
referred to his work before cited, and to his paper in 
the Classical Museum, vol. ii. p, 229, seq. For coins 
of Vetulonia, see Eckhel, vol. i. pt. i. p. 94. [T. H. I).] 
VETIJ'KII. [Genua.] 

VEXALLA AES'r. (Ou«(<{AXo eiVxoo’is, Ptol. 
ii. 3. § 3), a bay on the W. coast of Britannia Ro¬ 
mans, near the mouth of the river Sabrina, now 
Bridgewater Bay. [T. H. D.] 

UFENS ( Ufente'), a river of Latium, rising at the 
foot of the Volscian mountains, and flowing through i 
the Pontine Mai-shes, whence its course is slow and 
stagnant, and it is described by both Virgil and ) 
Silius Italicus, as a sluggish and muddy stream. 
(Virg. Aen. vii. 801 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 382.) Claudian 
also cjills it “ tardntus suis erroribus Ufens.” {Proh. 
et 01. Cons. 2.57.) It joins the Ama.senus (still 
called Amaseno) during its course through the 
marsltes to the sea at Terracina, but the present 
channels of both rivers are artificial, and it is un¬ 
certain whether they united their streams in ancient 
times or not. 'J’he name is corrupted by Strabo 
into Anfidus (Aii<ptdos, v. p. 233), but he correctly 
describes it as one of the chief agents in the forma¬ 
tion of tlie Pontine Marshes. The ancient form of 
the name was Oufens, whence the Roman tribe 
Oufentina derived its name, being composed ori¬ 
ginally of citizens settled in the temtory and 
neighbourhood of Privernum (Feat. s. v. Oufmtinay 
p. 194). [E. H. B.] 

UFFUGUM [Bruttii]. 

UGKRNUM (O0yfpvor), a town of Gallia Nar- 
honensis, on the road from Nemausus through 
Ugernum and Tarascon to Aquae Sextiae (i4ta;). 
Strabo (iv. p. 178) has described this road. The geni¬ 
tive voERNi occurs in an inscription found at Nimes. 
Ugernum is represented by Beaucaire. The Table 
marks the distance from Nemausus (ATmes) to 
Ugernum xv., which is near the truth. In the last 
('entury the Roman road between Nemausus and 
Ugernum was discovered with several milestones 
on it in their original position, and numbered, as it 
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seems, from Nemausus the ancient capital of the 
district. These milestones gave the opportunity of 
ascertaining the length of the Roman mile. The 
name of Beaucaire is a corruption of the middle- 
age name of Bellum-qnadrum. If any trace of the 
name Ugernum exists, it is in the name of Gemegue, 
the lower part of Tarascon, which is on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river, for Beaucaire and Tarascon 
stand face to face. But in order to admit this, we 
must suppose that Gemegue represents an island 
Gernica, which, according to a middle-age docu¬ 
ment, was between Beaucaire and Tarascon, and 
that by some change in the river the island has 
become part of the mainland on the east side of the 
river; and it is .said that this fact about the island 
is certain. (D’Anville, Notice, <fc.', Penny Cyclo¬ 
paedia, art. Beaucaire.^ fG. L.] 

UGIA Ptol. ii. 4. § 12), a town of the 

Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, on the road from 
Cades to Corduba. {Itin. Ant. p. 410.) It is 
probably the town called Urgia by Pliny (iii. 
1. 8. 3), with the surnames of Castrum Julium or 
Caesaris Salutariensis, and possessing the Jus Latii. 
Now Las Cahezas, where there are some antiquities. 
(Cf. Ukert, ii. pt. i. p. 356.) [T. H. D.J 

VIA AEMILIA (^ Mpi\la 6U$), one of the 
most celebrated and important of the Roman high¬ 
ways, and the first that was constructed by them in 
Northern Italy. The period of its first construction 
is clearly marked by Livy, who tells us that M. 
Aemilius Lepidiw, the consul of b.c. 187, after 
having effectually subdued the Ligurian.s, carried a 
highroad from Placentia to Ariminum, that it might 
there join the Flaminian Way (“ Viam ab Placentia, 
ut Flaminiae committeret, Ariminum perduxit,” Liv. 
xxxix. 2). Strabo indeed gives a different view of 
the case, and speaks of the Aemilian Way as con¬ 
structed in the first in.stance only from Ariminum to 
Bononia, and thence sweeping round the marshes, 
and skirting the roots of the Alps to Aquileia (v. 
p. 217). But there is every reason to suppo.se that 
this last branch of the rojid was not constructed till 
long afterwards; and there is no doubt of the cor- 
rectne.ss of Livy’s statement that the original Via 
Aemilia, and the only one that was generally rerog- 
ni.sed as such, was the line rf road from Ariminum 
to Placentia. It was this celebrated highway—which 
is still in use at the present day, and, being carried 
the whole way through a level plain, preserves almost 
a straight line during a course of 180 miles—that be¬ 
came the means of carrying Roman civilisation into 
the heart of Cisalpine Gaul; and so great w'as its in¬ 
fluence upon the population that it traversed, that 
the whole district between the Apennines and the 
Padus, constituting the Eighth Region of Augustus, 
and commonly called by geographers GalliaOispadana, 
came to be Liown as Aemilia, and was eventually 
constituted into a province under that name. The 
period at which this took placa is uncertain, but the 
appellation was doubtless in popular use long before 
it became an official designation; and as early as the 
first century we find Martial employing the ex¬ 
pressions, “ Aemiliae de regione viae,” and even 
“ tota in Aemilia” (Martial, iii. 4. 2, vi. 85. 6). 
As indeed all the principal towns of the district 
(with the single exception of Ravenna) were situated 
on the Via Aemilia, the use of this designation seems 
extremely natural. 

We have no account of the period at which the 
Via Aemilia was continued from Placentia to Medio¬ 
lanum, though there is little doubt that it would take 
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place soon after the complete subjugation of the 
Transpadaiie Gauls. Nor do we know with any 
certainty whether the name of Via Aemilia was ever 
applied in common usage to this portion of the road, 
or to the branches that led from Mediolanum to the 
foot of the Alps, as well as from that city by Verona 
to Patavium. But as Strabo distinctly applies the 
name to the branch that led by Patavium to Aqui- 
leia, we may here most conveniently include all the 
principal highroads of the N. of Italy under one 
view in the present article. 

1. The main or trunk line of the Via Aemilia 
from Ariminuin to Placentia. The stations on this 
road are thus given in the Antonine Itinerary, where 
they are repeated more than once (pp. 99, 126, 287); 
and, from the direct line of the road, the distances are 
subject to no doubt 

Prom Ariminum {Rimini) to 

Caesena ( Cesena) _ - - xx. M. P. 

Paventia {Faema) - - - xxiv. 

Forum Cornelii (jmola) - - x. 

Bononia {Bologna) - - - xxiv. 

Mutina {Modena) - - - xxv. 

Begium {Reggio) - - - - xvii. 

Parma ( Parma) - - • - xviii. 

Fidentiola {Borgo S. Donino) xv. 

Placentia {Piacenza) - - - xxiv. 

The same line is given more in detail in the Jeru¬ 
salem Itinerary (p. 615, &c.), with which the 
Tabula substantially agrees; but the distances are 
more correctly given in the latter. 

The stations enumerated are:— 

Competu (/. H,) Ad Com- 

fluentes (TaS.) - - - xii. M. P. 

Caesena (Cesena) - - - - viii. 

P'orum Populii {Forlimpopoli) vii. 

Forum Li vii {Forli) - - - vii. 

P'aventia {Faenza) - - - x. 

Forum Cornelii {Imola) - - x. 

Claterna {Quadema) - - xiv. 

Bononia {Bologna) - - - x. 

Forum Gallorum - - - - xvii. 

Mutina {Modena) - - - viii. 

Kegium {Reggio) - - - xvii. 

Tannetum (7ane<o) - - - xi. 

Pkvma {Parma) . - - - vii. 

Fidontia ( Borgo S. Donino) xv. 

Florentia {Firenznola) - - x. 

Placentia {Piacenza) - - - xv. 

The general agreement in the distances above given 
(which are those of the Tabula) with those of the 
Antonine Itinerary, though the division is different, 
sufficiently shows the accuracy of the two. The dis¬ 
tances in the Jerusalem Itinerary are, for this line of 
route, generally less accurate. Some obscure Muta- 
tiones mentioned in the one document, and not in the 
other, have been omitted in the above list. 

2. Continuation of the Via Aemilia from Placentia 
to Mediolanum. This line is summarily given in the 


Antonine Itinerary thus;— 

From Placentia to Laus 

Pompeia {Lodi Vecchio) - xxiv. m.p. 
Thence to M(^iolanura ( Milan) xvi. 

The same distances are thus divided in the Jeru¬ 
salem Itinerary;— 

Ad Kotas.xi. M. p. 

Tres Tabemae . . . . v. 

Laus ...... viii. 

Ad Nonum . - - - . vii. 

Mediolanum.vii. (ix. ?) 


The intermediate stations are unknown, and are 
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expressly called mere Mutatioues, or places for 
changing horses. 

3. From Mediolanum to Augusta Praetoris, at 
the foot of the Alps, the distances, as given in the 
Antonine Itinerary, are :— 

From Mediolanum to 

Novaria {Novara) ... xxxiii. m.p. 

Vercellae ( Vercelli) - . - xvi. 

Eporedia {Ivrea) - - - xxxiii. 

Vitricium {Verrez) - - - xxi. 

Augusta Praetoria {Aosta) - xxv. 

The same authority gives a circuitous line of route 
from Mediolanum to Vercellae (where it rejoins the 
preceding) by 

Ticinum {Pavia) ... xxii. m.p. 

Lanmellum {Lomello) - - xxii. 

Vercellae ( Vercelli) ... xxvi. 

4. From Mediolanum to Aquileia. The stations 
given in the Itineraries are as follows:— 

Med. to Argcntia - - - - x. m. p. 

Pons Aurcoli {Pontiroh) x. 

Borgamnm {Bergamo) - xiil. 

Brixia (Bmc/a) - - xxxviii.(xxxii.) 

Sirmio {Sermione) - xxii. 

Verona ( Verona) - - xxii. 

Vicentia ( Vicenza) - - xxxiii. 

Patavium {Padova) - xxvii. (xxii.) 

Altinum {Altino) - - xxxiii. 

Concordia ( Concordia) - xxxi. 

Aquileia {Aquileia) - xxxi. 

(In the above line of route the minor stations 
(Mutationes) given in the Jerusalem Itinerary are 
omitted. For an examination of them, and a careful 
comparison of all the Roman roads through Cisalpine 
Gaul, see VValckenaor, Geographie GauleSf 
vol. iii. pp. 2—13.) 

5. From Bononia to Aquileia. This is the road 
of which Strabo expressly speaks as a continuation of 
the Via Aemilia (v. p. 217), but it is probable that 
he did not mean to say that it branched off directly 
from Bononia; at least the only line given in the 
Itineraries turns off from the main line of the Via 
Aemilia at Mutina, and thence proceeds to 


Vicus Serninus (?) - - . xxiii. m. P. 

Vicus Varianus {Bariano^ on 
the N. bank of the Po) - xx. 
Anneianum {Legnagof) - - xvii. 

Ateste {Este) ----- xx. 
Patavium {Padova) - - - xxv. 


whence it followed the same line to Aquileia as 
that given above. Another line of road, which though 
more circuitous was probably more frequented, led 
from Mutina by Colicaria (an uncertain station) to 
Hostilia {Ostiglia), whore it crossed the Pad us, and 
thence direct to Verona (xxx. M. P.). {Itin. Ant. 

p. 282.) 

6. From Placentia to Dertona, where it commu¬ 
nicated with the road constructed by Aemilius Scau- 
rus across the Apennines to Vada Sabata. (Strab. 

V. p. 217.) The stations ou this short line were:— 
From Placentia to 

Comillomagus ----- xxv. m. p. 

Insi, {Voghera) - - - - xvi. 

Dertona {Tortona) - - - x. 

The first station, Comillomagus, or Camiliomagus, 
as the name is written in the Tabula, is unknown, 
but must have been situated a short distance to the 

W. of Broni. 

7. Lastly, a branch of the Via Aemilia led from 
Placentia to Ticinum {Pavia)^ whence it was car¬ 
ried westwards to Augusta Taurinorum {Turin) and 

4 N 4 
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the foot of the Cottian Alps. This was there* 
fore one of the great highroads leading to Gaul. 
But the stations on it, as given in the Tabula, are 
Tory confused, and can only partially be restored by 
the assistance of the Antonine Itinerary, which no¬ 
where gives this road in its entirety. At Ticinum it 
was joined by another road leading irom Mediolanum 
to that city. The stations, as given in the Jerusalem 


Itinerary (p. 556), are as follows :— 

Ticinum 

Durii (Dorrw) - - - - xii. m. p. 

Laumellum (Lomello) - - ix. 

Ad Cottias {Cozzo) - - - xii. 

Ad Medias ------ xiii. 

KIgottiagus (TVwo FcccAto) - x. 

Ce^te (?)----- - viii. 

Quadratae (near Londaglio) - xi. 

Ad Decimum.xii. 

Taurini (Turin) - - - - x. 

Ad Fines (Avigliano) - - xvi. 

Ad Duodecimum - - - - xii. 

Scgusio (Susa) - - - - xii. 

The rest of the route over the Cottian Alps is given 
in the article Alpes. [E. H. B.] 


VIA AEMILIA SCAURI, is the name given, for 
the sake of distinction, to a road which was con¬ 
structed by Aemilius Scaur us long after the more 
celebrated Via Acinilia above described. Strabo, 
the only author who distinctly mentions the two, 
says that Aemilius Scaurus, after having drained the 
marslies on the S. side of the Padus, constructed the 
Aemilian Way through Pisae and Luna as far as Sa- 
batu, and thence through Dertona. (Strab. V. p. 217.) 
Whether “ the other Aemilian Way,” as Strabo calls 
it, had been already continued from Placentia to 
Dertona, or this also was first effected by Scaurus, 
we know not; but it is clear that the two were 
thus brought into connection. The construction of 
this gi eat work must be assigned to the censorship 
of M. Aemilius Scaurus, in n.c. 109, as wc learn from 
Aurelius Victor ( Ftr. III. 72), who, however, probably 
confounds it with the more celebrated Via Aemilia 
from Placentia to Ariminum. But a comparison of 
the two authors leaves no doubt as to the road really 
meant. The name seems to have gmdually fallen 
into disuse, probably on account of the ambiguity 
arising between the two Viae of the same name ; and 
we find both the coast-road from Pisae to Vada 
Babata, and that across tl>e mountains from the 
latter place by Aquae Statiellae to Dertona, included 
by the Itineraries as a part of the Via Aurelia, of 
which the former at least was in fact a mere conti¬ 
nuation. Hence it will be convenient to discuss the 
stations and distances along these lines, under the 
general «bead of Via Aurkija. [E. H. B.] 
VIA AMERINA, is the name given in an in¬ 
scription of the time of Hadiian (Orell. Inscr. 3306) 
to a line of road, which must obviously be that lead¬ 
ing direct from Rome to Ameria. This, as we learn 
from the Tabula, branched off from the Via Cassia 
Ht Baccanae (Baccano)^ and proceeded through Ne- 
pete and Falerii to Ameria. The stations and dis¬ 
tances as there given are:*-*- 

Kome to Baccanae . - . xxi. m. f. 

Nepete (Nepi) - • - ix. 

Falerii (Sto di 

Fall^) - - - - V. 

Castelluin Amerinum • xii. 

Ameria (Amelia) - - ix. 

The sum of these distances (56 miles) agrees 
precisely with the statement of Cicero, who, in the 
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oration Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino (c. 7. § 18), ob¬ 
serves that it was 56 miles from Ameria to Rome. 

According to the Tabula a prolongation of the 
same road led from Ameria to Tuder, and thence 
by a circuitous route through Vettona and Perusia 
to Clusium, where it rejoined the Via Cassia. The 
first station to Ameria is omitted ; thence to 

Tuder (Todi), was - - - vi. m. p. 

Vettona (Beitona) - - - - xx. 

Perusia (Perugia) - - - xiv. 

The distance from that city to Clusium is again 
omitted. [E. H. B.] 

VIA APPIA (h *Ainrla 6d6s), the greatest and 
most celebrated of all the Roman liighways in Italy, 
which led from Rome direct to Brundusium, and thus 
became the principal. line of communication with 
Greece, Macedonia and the East. Hence it became, in 
the flo\irishing times of the Roman Empire, the most 
frequented and important of the Roman roads, and is 
called by Statius “ regina viarum.” (Silv. ii. 2.12.) 
Martial al^o calls it “ Appia . . . Ausoniae maxima 
farna viae” (ix. 102). The former author terms it 
“ annosa Appia,” in reference to its great antiquity 
(/6. iv. ,3. I'fiS.) It was indeed the earliest of all 
the Roman highways, of the construction of which 
we have any definite account, and very probably the 
first of all that was regularly made as a great public 
work; the Via Salaria, Tiburtina, &c., having doubt¬ 
less long been in use as mere natural roads, before 
they were converted into solidly eonstmeted Viae. 
There must in like manner have always been some 
kind of road communicating from Rome with Alba 
and Ancia; but it is evident, from the perfectly 
straight line followed by the Via Appia from a 
point very little without the gates of Rome to Aricia, 
that this must have been a new work, laid out and 
executed at once. The original construction of the 
Via Appia was undoubtedly due to the censor 
Appius Claudius Caecus, who commenced it in b. o. 
312, and completed it as far as Capua before the 
close of his censorship. (Liv. ix. 29 ; Diod. xx. 36; 
IVontin. de Aguaed. 5; Orell. Inscr. 539.) From 
Capua it was undoubtedly earned on to Beneventum, 
and again at a subsequent pewod to Bmndusium; 
but the date of these continuations is unknown. It 
is evident that the la.st at least could not have taken 
place till after the complete subjugation of the south 
of Italy in b.c. 266, and probably not till after the 
establishment of the Roman colony at Brundusium, 
B.c. 244. Hence it is certainly a mistake when 
Aurelius Victor speaks of Appius Claudius Caecus 
as having carried the Appian Way to Brundusium. 
(Viet. Vir. III. 34.) The continuation and com¬ 
pletion of this great work has been assigned to 
various members of the Claudian family; hut this is 
entirely without authority. 

Strabo distinctly speaks of the Appian Way as ex¬ 
tending, in bis time, from Rome to Brundusium; and 
his description of its course and condition is important. 
After stating that almostall travellers from Greece and 
the East used to land at Brundusium, he adds: “ From 
thence there are two ways to Rome, the one adapted 
only for mules, through the country of the Peuoetians, 
Daunians, and Samnites, to Beneventum, on which 
are the cities of Egnatia, Caelia, Canusium, and Her- 
donia; the other through Tarentum, deviating a little 
to the left, and going round about a day’s journey, 
which is called the Appian, and is better adapted for 
carriages. On this are situated Uria (between Brun¬ 
dusium and Tarentum) andV'enusia, on the confines 
of the Samnites and Lucanians. Both these roads, 
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starting from Brundusinm, meet at Beneventum. | 
Thence to Rome the road is called the Appian, 
passing through Caudium, Galatia, Capua, and | 
Casilinmn, to Sinuessa. The whole distance from 
Rome to Brundusium is 360 miles. There is yet a 
third road, from Rhegium, through tl»e Bruttiana and 
Lucanians,and the lands of the Samnites to Campania, 
where it joins the Appian; this passes through the 1 
A Pennine mountains, and is three or four days’ j 
journey longer than tliat from Brundusium.” (Strab. | 
V. p. 283.) It is not improbable that the first of 
these branches, which Strabo distinctly distinguishes 
from the true Appian Way, is the Via Numicia or 
Minucia (the reading is uncertain), mentioned by 
Horace as the alternative way by which it was cus¬ 
tomary to proceed to Brundusium. (Hor. Ep. i. 
18. 20.) But Strabo gives us no infonnation as to 
how it proceeded from Herdonia, in the plains of 
Apulia, through the mountains to Beneventum. It 
is, however, pi-obable that it followed nearly the 
same line as the high road afterwards constructed by 
Trajan, through Aecae and Equus Tuticus. This is 
indeed one of the principal natural passes through 
this part of the Apennines, and is still followed, with 
little deviation, by the modern highroad from Naples 
to Brindisi and Taranto. But it is worthy of re¬ 
mark, that Horace and his companions in their 
journey to Brundusium, of which he has left us 
the iK)etical itinerary {Sat. i. 5), appear not to have 
followed this course, but to have taken a somewhat 
more direct route through Trivicum, and a small 
town not named (“ oppidulum quod versu dicere non 
est”), to Camisium. This route, which does not 
agree with either of those mentioned by Strabo, or 
with those given in the Itineraries, was probably dis¬ 
used after that constructed by Trajan, through 
Equus Tuticus and Aecae, had become the frequented 
line. It w'as to that emperor that the Appian Way 
was indebted for many improvements. He restored, 
if he was not the first to construct, the highroad 
through the Pontine Marshes from Foram Appii to 
Tarracina (Dion Ca.ss. Ixviii. 15; Hoare, Class. Tour, 
vol. i. p, 28) ; and he at the same time constructed, 
at his own expense, a new line of highroad from Bene¬ 
ventum to Brundusium (Gruter,/»scr, p. 151.2), 
which is undoubtedly the Via Trajana celebrated by 
coins. (Eckhel, vol. iv. p. 421.) It is probable (as 
already pointed out) that he did no more than render 
practicable for carriages a line of route previously 
existing, but accessible only to mules; and that 
the Via Trajana coincided nearly with tjie road 
described by Strabo. But from the tiiiie that this 
road was laid open to general traffic, the proper Via 
Appia through Venusia to Tarentum, which tra¬ 
versed a wild and thinly-peopled country, seems 
to have fallen much into di.suse. It is, however, still 
given in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 120) though not 
as the main line of the Appian Way. The latter ap¬ 
pellation seems indeed to have been somewhat vaguely 
u.sed under the Empire, and the same Itineraiy 
bestows the name on the line, already indicated by 
Strabo (/. c.), that proceeded S. through Lucania and 
Bnittium to Rhegium, on the Sicilian Strait, a route 
which never went near Beneventum or Brundusium 
at all. 

The Appian Way long survived the fall of the 
Western Empire. That portion of it which passed 
through the Pontine Marshes, which was always 
the most liable to suffer from neglect, was re¬ 
stored by Theodoric (Gruter, Inscr. p. 152. 8); and 
Procopius, who travelled over it 40 years later, 
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speaks with admiration of the solidity and perfection 
of its construction. “ The Appian Way (says he) 
extends from Rome to Capua, a journey of five days 
for an active traveller. Its width is such as to 
admit of the passage of two waggons in contrary 
directions. The road itself is worthy of the highest 
admiration, for the stone of which it is composed, a 
kind of mill-stone, and by nature very hard, was 
brought by Appius from some distant region, since 
none such is found in this part of the country. He 
then, after having smoothed and levelled the stones, 
and cut them into angular forms, fitted them 
closely together, without inserting either bronze 
or any other substance. But they are so accu¬ 
rately fitted and joined together, as to present the 
appearance of one compact mass naturally united, 
and not composed of many parts. And notwith¬ 
standing the long period of time that has elapsed, 
during which they have been worn by the continual 
passage of so many carriages and beasts of burden, 
they liave neither been at all displaced from their 
original position, nor liave any of them been worn 
down, or even lost their polish.” (Procop. B. G. i. 
14.) The above description conveys an accurate 
impression of the appearance which the Appian Way 
must have presented in its most perfect state. The 
extraordinary care and accuracy with which the 
blocks that composed the pavement of the Roman 
roads were fitted together, when first laid down, is 
well seen in the so-called Via Ti iumphalis, which led* 
to the Temple of Jupiter, on Mons Albanus. [Al¬ 
ban us Mows.] But it is evident from many other 
examples, that they became much worn down with 
time; and the pavement seen by Procopius had 
doubtless been frequently restored. He is also mis¬ 
taken in supposing that the hard basaltic lava (silex) 
with which it was paved, )iad to be brought from a 
distance: it is found in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and, in fact, the Appian Way itself, from the Capo 
di Bove to the foot of the Alban Hills, runs along a 
bank or ridge composed of this lava. Procopius also 
falls into the common mistake of supposing tljat the 
road was originally constructed by Appius Claudius 
such as he beheld it. But during the long interval 
it had been the object of perpetual care and restora¬ 
tion; and it is very doubtful how far any of the great 
works along its line, which excited the admiration of 
the Roman.s in later ages, were due to its original 
author. Cuius Gracchus in particular had bestowed 
great pains upn the improvement of the Roman 
roads; and there is much reason to believe that it 
was in his time that they first assumed the finished 
apjwarance which tliey ever afterwards bore. (Plut. 
C. Gracch. 7.) Caesar also, when a young man, was 
appointed “ Curator Viae Appiae,” which had be¬ 
come a regular office, and laid out large sums of 
money upon its improvement. (Plut. Caes. 5.) 
The care bestowed on it by successive emperors, and 
especially by Trajan, is attested by numerous inscrip¬ 
tions. 

It is very doubtful, indeed, whether the original 
Via Appia, as constructed by the censor Appius, was 
[ carried through the Pontine Marshes at all. No 
mention is found of his draining those marshes, 
without which such a work would have been im¬ 
possible; and it is much more probable that the road 
was originally carried along the hills by Cora, Norba, 
and Setia, by the same line which was again in use in 
the last century, before the Pontine Marshes bad been 
drained for the last time by Pius VI. This conjecture 
is confirmed by the circumstance that Lucilius, in 
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describing his journey from Rome to Capua, com¬ 
plains of the extremely hilly character of the road in 
approaching Setia. (Lucil. Fragm. iii. 6, ed. Ger- 
lach.) Even in the time of Horace, as we leam 
from his well-known description of the journey to 
Brundusium, it was customary for travellers to con¬ 
tinue their route from Forum Appii by water, em¬ 
barking at that point on the canal thnmgh the 
Pontine Marshes (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 11, &c.). But the 
▼ery existence of this canal renders it probable that 
there was at that time a road by the side of it, as 
we know was the case in Strabo’s time, notwithstand¬ 
ing which he tells us that the canal was much used 
by travellers, who made the voyafi:o in the night, 
and thus gained time. (Strab. v. p. 233.) 

It will be convenient to divide the description of 
the Appian Way, as it existed under the Roman Em¬ 
pire, and is given in the Itineraries, into several 
portions. The first of these from Rome to Capua 
was the main trunk line, upon which all its branches 
and extensions depended. This will require to be 
described in more detail, as the most celebrated and 
frequented of all the Roman highways. 

1. From Rome to Capua. 

The stations given in the Antonina Itinerary are:— 
From Rome to Aricirt (Lanccio) - - - xvi. m.p. 

Tres Tabernae - - - xvii. 

Appii Forum - - - x. 

Tarracina {Terracina') - xviii. 

Fundi {Fondi) - - - xvi. (xiii.) 

Formiae (it/oZa di Gaeta") xiii. 

Minturnae(near7’rai?ZeWo) ix. 

Sinuessa widvagone) - ix. 

Capua (Sta Maria) • - xvi.(xxvi.) 

The above stations are for the most part well 
known, and admit of no doubt. Those in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Pontine Marshes have indeed given 
rise to much confusion, but are in fact to be easily 
determined. Indeed, the line of the road being 
almost perfectly straight from Romo to Tarracina 
rendera the investigation of the distances a matter of 
little difficulty. 

The Jerusalem Itinerary (p. 611) subdivides the 
same distance as follows: 

Rome to Ad Nonum (mutatio) - - ix. m.p. 

Aricia (civitas) ... - vii. 

Sponsaeor Ad Sponsas (mutatio) xix. 

Appii Forum (do.) - - - - vii. (xii.?) 

Ad Mediae (do.) - - - - ix. . 

Tarracina (civitas) - - - x. 

Fundi (do.) ----- xiii. 

Formiae (do.) ----- xii. 

Minturnae (do.) - - - - ix. 

Sinuessa (do.) - - - - ix. 

Pons Cainpanus (mutatio) - ix. 

Ad Octavum (do.) - - - ix. 

Capua (civitas) - - - - viii. 

The intermediate stations were (as they are ex¬ 
pressly called in the Itinerary itself) mere Mutationes, 
or posthouses, where relays of horses were kept. The 
determination of their position is therefore of no in¬ 
terest, except in connection with the distances given, 
which vary materially from those of the other Itine¬ 
rary, though the total distance from Rome to Capua 
(12.5 miles) is the same in both. 

The Appian Way issued from the Porta Capena, 
in the Servian walls of Rome, about half a mile out¬ 
side of which it separated from the Via Latina, so 
that the two roads passed through different gates in 
the walls of Aurelian. That by which the Via Appia 
finally quitted Rome was known as the Porta Appia; 


it is now called the Porta S, Sebastiano. The first 
milestone on the road stood about 120 yards outside 
this gate; the distances always continuing to be 
measured from the old Porta Capena. The buildings 
and tombs which bordered the Via Appia in that 
portion of it which lay between the two gates, are de¬ 
scribed in the article Roma, p. 821. It was appa¬ 
rently in this part of its course, just outside the 
original city, that it was spanned by three triumphal 
arches, erected in honour of Drusus (the father of the 
emf)eror Claudius), Trajan, and L. Verus. One only 
of these still remains, just within the Porta S. Sebas¬ 
tiano, which, from its j)lain and unadorned style of 
architecture, is probably that of Drusus. Outside 
the Porta Appia the road descends to a small stream 
or brook, now c&Wed A cquataccia, which it crosses by 
a bridge less than half a mile from the gate: this 
trifling stream is identified, on good grounds, with 
the river Ahno, celebrated for the peculiar sacred 
rites with which it was connected [Almo]. A short 
distance beyond tliis the road makes a considerable 
bend, and ascends a bank or ridge before it reaches 
the second milestone. From that point it is carried 
in a straight line direct to the remains of Bovillae at 
the foot of the Alban Hills, running the whole way 
along a slightly elevated bank or ridge, formed in all 
probability by a very ancient current of lava from 
the Alban Mount. This long, straight line of road, 
stretching across the Carnpagna, and bordered 
throughout by the remains of tombs and ruins of 
other buildings, is, even at the present day, one of 
the most striking features in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, and, when the edifices which bordered it were 
still perfect, must have constituted a magnificent 
approach to the Imperial City. The whole line has 
been recently cleared and carefully examined. It is 
described in detail by the Car. Cunina ( in the An- 
nali delV Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica 
for 1852 and 1853; and more briefly by Desjardins, 
Essai sur la Topographie du Latium, 4to. Paris, 
1854, pp. 92—130. We can here mention only some 
of the most interesting of the numerous monuments 
that have been thus brought to’light, as well as 
those previously known and celebrated. 

On the right of the road, shortly after crossing 
the Almo, are the remains of a vast sepulchre, which 
now serve to support the tavern or Osteria delVAcqua- 
taccio; this is clearly identified by the inscriptions 
discovered there in 1773, as the monument of Aba- 
Bcantius, a freedman of Domitian, and of his wife 
Priscilla, of which Statius has left us in one of his 
poems a detailed description (Stat. Silv. v. 1). On 
the left of the road, almost exactly 3 miles from 
Rome, is the most celebrated of all the monuments 
of this kind, the massive sepulchre of Caecilia Me- 
tella, the daughter of Q. Metellus Creticus, and wife 
of Crassus the triumvir. Converted into a fortress 
in the middle ages, this tower-like monument is still 
in remarkable preservation, and, from its commanding 
position, is a conspicuous object from all points of 
the surrounding country. It is popularly known as 
the Capo di Bove, from the bucranium which appears 
as an ornament in the frieze. (A view of this re¬ 
markable monument is given in the article Roma, 
p. 822.) Before reaching the Capo di Bove, the 
road passes some extensive remains of buildings on 
the left, which appear to have formed part of an 
imperial villa constructed by the emperor Maxentius, 
attached to which arc the remains of a circus, also 
the work of the same emperor, and which, from their 
remarkably perfect condition, have thrown much light 
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an -ho general plan of these edifices. [Roma, p. 
844.] 

Proceedinfif onwards from the tomb of Caecilia 
Metella, theroad is bordered throughout by numerous 
sepulchres, the most remarkable of which is the tornl) 
of Servilius Quartus, on the left, about 3| miles from 
Rome. The remarkable preservation of the ancient 
rood in this part of its course, shows the accuracy of 
the description above cited from Procopius ; but it is 
remarkable that this, the greatest and most frequented 
highway of the Roman empire, was only just wide 
enough to admit of the passage of two ciirriages 
abreast, being only 15 feet broad between the raised 
crepidirtes which bordered it. After passing a num¬ 
ber of obscure tombs on both sides of the way, there 
occurs, just beyond the fifth mile from Rome, a re¬ 
markable enclosure, of quadrangular form, surrounded 
by a low wall of Alban stone. This has frequently 
been supposed to be the Campus Sacer Horatiorum, 
alluded to by Martial (iii. 47) as existing on the 
Appian Way, and which preserved the memory of the 
celebrated combat between the Horatii and Curiutii. 
Tliis was believed to have been fought just about .5 
miles from Rome (Liv. i. 23), which would accord 
well with the position of the enclosure in question ; 
but it is maintained by modern antiquaries that this, 
wliich was certainly of a sacred character, more pro¬ 
bably 8er\'ed the purposes of an Ustrinum, or place 
where the bodies of tlie dead were burned, previously 
to their being deposited in the numerous sepulchres 
tljat lined both sides of the Appian Way. These 
still form a continuous cemetery for above two miles 
farther. The most massive of tliein all, which must, 
when, entire, have greatly exceeded even that of 
Caecilia Metella in magnitude, and from its circular 
form is known as the Casal Rotondo^ occurs near 
tlie 6th mile from Rome, on the left of the Via Ap- 
pia. From a fragment of an inscription found here, 
it is probable that tliis is the tomb of Messala Cor- 
viims, the friend of Augustus and patron of Tibullus, 
and is the very monument, the massive solidity of 
which is more than once referred to by 5Iartial 
(“Messalae sasa,” viii. 3, 5? “inarmora Messalae,” 
X. 2. 9). Somewhat nearer Rome, on the same side 
of the road, are extensive ruins of a different descrip¬ 
tion, which are ascertained to be those of a villa of 
the<Juintilii, two brothers celebrated for their wealth, 
who were put to death by Comrnodus (Dion Cass. 
Ixxii. 5), after whicli the villa in question probably 
became an imperial residence. 

Some remains of a small temple, just 8 miles 
from Rome, have been supposed to be those of a 
temple of Hercules, consecrated or restored by Do- 
initiun at that distance from the city (Martial, iii. 
47. 4, ix. 65. 4, 102. 12); but though the site of 
tl)e temple in question is clearly indicated, it ap¬ 
pears that the existing remains belong to an edifice 
of earlier date. Exactly 9 miles from Rome are the 
ruins of a villa of imperial date, within which is a 
large circular monument of brick, supposed with 
good reason to be the tomb of Gallienus, in which 
the emperor Flavius Severus also was buried. 
(Viet JCpit. lx.) Close to this spot must have been 
the station Ad Nonum mentioned in the Jerusalem 
Itinerary (/. c.). The road is still bordered on both 
sides by tombs; but none of these are of any special 
interest. At the Oateria delk FrcUocchie (between 
11 and 12 miles from Rome) the ancient Via is 
joined by the modem road to Albano: it here com¬ 
mences the ascent of the Alban Hills, which con¬ 
tinues (though at first very gradually) for above 3 
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miles. A little farther on are the remiuns of Bo- 
villae; the principal ruins of which lie a short dis¬ 
tance to the right of the road. [Bovillab.] 
The Tabula marks that place as a station on 
the Via Appia, but erroneously places it 10 miles 
from Rome, while the real distance is 12 miles. 
Thence the road (still retaining its straight line) as¬ 
cended the hill to * Albano^ nearly on the site of the 
AlbanUM of Domitian, which, as we learn from 
Martial, was just 14 miles from Rome. (Martial, 
ix. 65. 4, 102. 12.) The remains of the imperial 
villa border the road on the left for some distance 
before reaching the modern town. Two miles far¬ 
ther was Aricia, which is correctly placed by both the 
Itineraries 16 miles from Rome. The station was 
probably below the town, outside of tlie walls, as the 
Via Appia here deviates from the straight line whicli 
it has pursued so long, and descends into the hollow 
bclow the city by a steep slope known as the Clivus 
Aricinus. A little farther on it is carried over the 
lowest part of the valley by a causeway or substruc¬ 
tion of massive masonry, one of the most remark¬ 
able works of the kind now extant. [Auicia.] 

The remainder of the road will not require to be 
described in such detail. From Aricia it was con¬ 
tinued, with a slight deviation from the direct line, 
avoiding the hills of Genzano and those which bound 
the Lake of Nami, on the left, and leaving La- 
nuvium at some distance on the right, till it descended 
again into the plain beyond the Alban Hills and reached 
the station of Tres Tabernae. An intermediate sta¬ 
tion, Sub Lanuvio, indicated only in the Tabula, must 
have been situated where a branch road struck off 
to the city of Lanuvium. Tlie position of Tres 
Tabernae has been much disputed, but without any 
good reason. That of Forum Appii, the next stage, 
is clearly established [Forum April], and the 
43rd milestone of the ancient road still exists on the 
spot; thus showing that the distances given in the 
Antonine Itinerary are perfectly correct. This being 
established, it is clear that Tres Tabernae is to bo 
placed at a spot 10 miles nearer Rome, and about 3 
miles beyond the modern Cisteima, where there aro 
still ruins of ancient buildings, near a mediaeval 
tower called the Torre (TAnnibale. The ancient 
pavement is still visible in many places between 
Aricia and Tres Tabernae, and no doubt can exist 
as to the course of the road. This was indeed 
carried in a perfectly straiglit line from the point 
wliere it descended into the plain, through the Pon¬ 
tine Marshes to within a few miles of Tti'racina. 
The position of the station Ad Sponsas, mentioned in 
the Jemsalem Itinerary, cannot be determined, as the 
distances there given are incorrect. We should 
[>erhaps read xii. for vii. as the distance from 
Forum Appii, in which case it must be placed 
2 miles nearer Rome than Tres Tabernae. Between 
the latter station and Forum Appii was Tkipon- 
TiUM, at which commenced the canal navigation 
called Decennovium from its being 19 miles in 
length. The site of this is clearly marked by a 
tower still called Torre di Tre Ponti^ and the 
19 miles measured thence along the canal would 
terminate at a ]X)int 3 miles from Terracim^ where 
travellers qnitt^ the canal for that city. An in¬ 
scription records the paving of this part of the 
road by Trajan. The solitary posthouse of Mesa 

* It was probably this long ascent that was 
known as the Clivus Virbu, mentioned by Persius 
(vL 55). 
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is evidently the station Ad Mediae of the Jerusalem 
Itinerary. A short distance from Terracina the 
Via Appia at length deviated from the direction it 
had so long pursued, and turning to the left as¬ 
cended the steep hill on which the ancient city stood 
[Tarbacina], while the modem road is carried 
round the foot of this hill, close to the sea. The 
distance of Tarracina from Rome is correctly given 
at 61 miles in the Antonine Itinerary. 

From Terracina the line of the ancient road may 
still be traced distinctly all the way to Fondi, and 
is flanked by ruins of villas, dilapidated tombs, &c., 
through a great part of its course. It first as¬ 
cended the hill above the city as far as the convent 
of San Francesco, and afterwards descended into 
the valley beneath, joining the modern highroad 
from Rome to Naples about 3 miles from Terracina, 
just before crossing the frontier of the Papal States. 
The narrow pass at the foot of the mountains, which 
the road here follows, between the rocks and the 
marshy lake of Fondi, is the celebrated defile of 
Lautulae, or Ad Lautulas, which more than once 
bears a conspicuous part in Roman history. [Lau- 
TULAK.] The distance from Tarracina to Fundi 
is overstated in the Antonine Itinerary: the true 
distance does not exceed 13 miles, as correctly given 
in the Jerusalem Itinerary. From Fundi to For- 
miae (J/o/a di Gaeta), a distance of 13 miles, the 
road passed through a rugged and mountainous 
country, crossing a complete mountain pass: the 
substructions of the ancient way are in many places | 
still visible, as well as portions of the pavement, 
and numerous ruins of buildings, for the most 
part of little interest. The bridges also are in se¬ 
veral instances the ancient ones, or at least rest upon 
ancient substructions. The ruins of Formiaeand of 
the numerous villas with which it was adorned line 
the shores at Mola di Gaeta, and bound the road 
for a space of more than 2 miles: other ruins, prin¬ 
cipally sepulchral, are scattered along its line al¬ 
most all the way thence to Mintuhnak. The 
ruins of this latter city stand on the right bank of 
the Liris {Garigliano), a short distance from its 
mouth, and about a mile and a half l)clow tlie village 
of Traghetlo. The line of the ancient road from 
Mola thither is clearly traced and susceptible of no 
doubt: the distance is correctly given as 9 miles. 
Hero the Via Appia crossed the IJris, and was con¬ 
tinued nearly in a straight line tlirough a level and 
marshy district along the sea-coast to Sinuessa, the 
ruins of which are found near the village of Mon- 
dragont. The distance of 9 miles between the two 
(given in both Itineraries) is somewhat less than the 
truth. It was at Sinuessa that the Appian Way 
finally quitted the coast of the Tyrrlienian sea 
(Strab. V. p. 233), and struck inland towards Ca- 
j)ua, passing by the stations of Pons Campanus and 
Ad Octavmn. But this part of its course has not 
been very distinctly traced, and there is some diffi¬ 
culty as to the distances given. The three sub¬ 
divisions of the Jerusalem Itinerary would give 26 
miles for the total distance from Sinuessa to Capua; 
and the coincidence of this sum with the statement 
of the Antonine Itinerary, as given by Wesseling, is 
a strong argument in favour of the reading xxvi. 
M. P. instead of xvi. adopted by Finder. The latter 
number is certainly too small, for the dirtci distance 
between the two points is not less than 21 miles, 
and the road must have deviated from the straight 
ine on account of the occurrence of the marshes of 
he Savo, as well as of the river Vultumos. It is 
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probable, therefore, that it made a considerable 
bend, and that the distance was thus prolonged: 
but the question cannot be settled until this part of 
the road has been more accui-al*ely traced than has 
hitherto been done. The distances given in the 
Tabula arc too inaccurate to be of any use; but it 
appears probable from that document that the Pons 
Campanns was a bridge over the little river Savo, 
and not, as might have been suspected, over the Vul- 
turnus, which the Appian Way did not cross till 
it arrived at Casilinum, 3 miles from Capua. It 
w'as here that it united with the Via Latina. 
(Strab. v. p. 237; Tah. Peat.') 

The total distance from Rome to Capua (if we 
adopt 26 miles as that from Sinuessa) was therefore 
131 miles. This portion of the Via Appia as far as 
Minturnae has been traced with much care by 
Westphal (Romische Kampagne, pp. 22—70), as 
well as by Chaupy {Maison dllorace, vol. iii. pp. 
365—461) and Sir R. Hoare (^Classical Tour, 
vol. i. pp. 81 —148); but all these accounts are de¬ 
ficient in regard to the jwrtion between Minturnae 
and Capua. 

Several minor branches or cross lines parted from 
the Via Appia during this first portion of its course. 
Of these it may suffice to mention : 1. The Via 
Ardeatina, which quitted the Via Appia at a short 
distance beyond the Almo, just after passing the 
Osteria dell' Acquataccio: it proceeded in a nearly 
straight line to Ardea, 23 miles from Rome. [Ar- 
dea.] 2. The Via Antiatina, which branched 
off from the Appian Way just before reaching 
Bovillao, and proceeded direct to Antium, 38 miles 
from Rome. It probably followed nearly the same 
line as the modern load, but its precise course has 
not been traced. 3. The Via Sktina quitted the 
Appian Way, shortly after passing Trepontium, and 
proceeded in a direct line to Setia (Sezze) : consi¬ 
derable portions of the ancient pavement still re¬ 
main. 4. A branch road, the name of which is un¬ 
known, diverged from the Via Appia at Minturnae, 
and ])rocceded to Teanum (18 ijiiles distant) on 
the Via Latina, whence it was continued through 
Allifae and Telesiu to Beneventum. [Via Latina.] 
5. The Via Domitiana, constructed by the em¬ 
peror of that name, of wliich Statius has left us a 
pompous description. {Silv. iv. 3.) It was a con¬ 
tinuation of tlie coast-road from Sinuessa, being 
carried across the Vulturnus close to its mouth by a 
briclgo which must really have been a work of great 
difficulty ; thence it followed closely the line of 
coast as far as Cumae, whence it struck across 
to Puteoli. The road communicating between that 
city and Neapolis was previously in existence. The 
distances on this read, as given in the Antonine 
Itinerary (p. 122), are:— 

From Sinuessa to Liternum xxiv. m. r. (this must 
be a mistake for xiv.) 
thence to Cumae - vi. 

Puteoli - iii. 

Neapolis - z. 

There was also a direct road from Capua to Neapo¬ 
lis {Tab. Petit.), passing through Atella, which was 
midway between the two cities. 

2. From Capua to Beneventum. 

This portion of the road may be very briefly dis¬ 
posed of. From Capua it was continued along in 
the plain as far as Galatia, the site of which is fixed 
at Le Gakusze, near Maddaloni ; it then entered the 
Apennines, and, passing through the valley of 
Ariento, commonly supposed to be the celebrated 
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valley of the Caudine Forks, reached Caudium, 
which must have been situated about 4 miles beyond 
Arpaja, on the road to Beneventum. The distances 
given along this lino are:— 

From Capua to Calatia - - - vi. m. p. 

Ad Novas - - - vi. 

Caudium - - - ix. 

Beneventum - - xi. 

{rtin. Ant. p. Ill; Ilin. Hier. p. 610; Tab. Peut) 
It was at Beneventum, as above shown, that the two 
main branches of the Appian Way separated : the 
one proceeding by Venusia and Tarentum to Brun- 
dusium; the other by Equus Tuticus and Canusium to 
Barium, and thence along tlie coast of the Adriatic. 
We proceed to give these two branches separately. 

3. From Beneventum to Brundusium, through 
Venusia and Tarentum. 

The line of this road is given in the Antonine Itine¬ 
rary (p. 120) as well as in tlie Tabula; but in this last 
it appears in so broken and confused a form that it 
would bu unintelligible without the aid of the other 
authority. But that this line was the original Via 
Appia is proved not only by the distinct testimony 
of Strabo, and by incidental notices which show that 
it was the frequented and customary route in the 
time of Cicero (Cic. ad Att. v. 5, 7), but still more 
clearly by an inscription of the time of Hadrian, in 
which the road from Beneventum to Aeculanum is 
distinctly called the Via Appia. The greater part 
of the line from Beneventum to Venusia, and 
thence to Tarentum, was carried through a wild 
and mountainous country; and it is highly pro¬ 
bable that it was in great measure abandoned after 
the more convenient line of the Via Trajana was 
opened. It appears tliat Hadiian restored the por¬ 
tion from Beneventum to Aeculanum, but it is 
doubtful whether he did so farther on. Neverthe¬ 
less the general course of the road can be traced, 
though many of the stations cannot bo fixed with 
certainty. The latter are thus given in the 


Antonine Itinerary :— 


From Beneventum to 


Aeculiinilm - - - - 

- XV. M. P. 

Sub Romulea - - - 

- xxi. 

Pons Aufidi - - - - 

- xxii. 

'' Venusia ( Venosa) - - 

- xviii. 

Silvium (^Garagnone) - 

- XX. 

Blera (Gravina) - - 

- xiii. 

Sub Lupatia - - - 

- xiv. 

Canales ----- 

- xiii. 

Tarentum {Taranto') - 

- XX. 


Aeculanum, or Eclanum as the name is written in 
the Itineraries, is fixed beyond a doubt at Le Grotte, 
near Mirahella^ just 15 miles from Beneventum, 
where a town grew up on its ruins in the middle 
ages with the name of Quintodeciinum. [Aecula¬ 
num.] The site of Kuinulea is much less certain, 
but may perhaps be placed at Bisaccia^ and the sta¬ 
tion Sub Romulea in the valley below it. The Pons 
Aufidi is the Ponte Sta Venere^ on the road from 
Lacedogna to Venosa, which is unquestionably an 
ancient bridge, and the distance from Venusia agrees 
with that in the Itinerary, which is confirmed also in 
this instance by the Tabula. The latter authority 
gives as an intermediate station between Sub Romu¬ 
lea and the Pons Aufidi, Aquilonia, which is pro¬ 
bably Lacedogna; but the distances given are cer¬ 
tainly incorrect. In this wild and mountainous 
country it is obviously impossible at present to de¬ 
termine these with any accuracy. From Venusia again 
the Via Appia appears to have passed, in as direct 
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a line as tho nature of the country will allow, to 
Tarentum; the first station, Silvium, may probably 
be placed at Garagnone^ and the second, Plera, or 
Blera, at or near Gravina; but both determinations 
are very uncertain. Those of Sub Lnpatia and 
Canales are still more vague, and, until the course 
of the ancient road shall have been traced upon the 
spot by some traveller, itis idle to multiply conjectures. 

From Tarentum to Brundusium the Antonine 
Itinerary gives 44 M. P., which is nearly correct; but 
the intermediate stations mentioned in the Tabula, 
Mesochoron, Urbius, and Scamnum, cannot be iden¬ 
tified. Urbius may perhaps bo a corruption of Uriuni 
or Hyrium, the modern Oria^ whicii is nearly mid¬ 
way between the two cities. 

Besides the main line of the Via Appia, as above 
described, the Itineraries mention several branche.s, 
one of which appears to have struck off from Vo- 
nusia to Potentia, and thence to have joined the 
highroad to Rhegium, while another descended, 
from Venusia to Heraclea on the gulf of Tarentum, 
and thence followed the E. coast of the Bruttian 
peninsula. These lines are briefly noticed in the 
articles Lucania and Bkuttii, but tliey are very 
confused and uncertain. 

4. From Beneventum by Canusium and Barium 
to Brundusium. 

It was this line of road, first constructed by Trajan, 
and which was originally distinguished as the Via 
Trajana, that became after the time of that em¬ 
peror the frequented and ordinary route to Brundu¬ 
sium, and thus came to be commonly considered as 
the Via Appia, of which it had in fact taken the 
place. Its line is in consequence given in all the 
itineraries, and can be traced with little difficulty. 
It passed at first through a rugged and mountainous 
country, as far as Aecae in Apulia, from which place 
it was carried through tlie plains of Apulia to Ba¬ 
rium, and afterwanls along the sea-coast to Brun¬ 
dusium: a line offiering no natural difficulties, and 
which had the advantage of passing through a 
number of considerable towns. Even before the 
construction of the Via Trajana it was not uncom¬ 
mon (as we learn from the journey of Horace) for 
travellers to deviate from tlie Appian Way, and gain 
the plains of Apulia as speedily as possible. 

The first part of this road from Beneventum to 
Aecae may be traced by the assistance of ancient 
milestones, bridges, &c. (Mommsen, Topogr. degli 
Irpini, in the Bullet. deW Inst. Arch, fur 1848, 
pp. 6, 7.) It proceeded by the villages of Paduli^ 
Buonalbergo, and Casalbore, to a place called S. 
Ekuterio, about 2 miles S. of Castelfranco, which 
was undoubtedly the site of Equus Tuticus, a much 
disputed point with Italian topographers. [Eejuus 
Tuticus.] This is correctly placed by the Anto¬ 
nine Itinerary 21 miles from Beneventum ; the Je¬ 
rusalem Itinerary, which makes it 22 miles, divides 
the distance at a station called Forum Novum, which 
must have been situated at or very near Buonalbergo, 
From Equus Tuticus, the rood followed a NE. 
direction to Aecae (the site of which is clearly 
known as that of the modem TVq/a), and thence 
turned in a direction nearly due £. to Herdonia 
(^Ordona). The object of tliis great bend was pro¬ 
bably to open a communication with Luceria and the 
other towns of Northern Apulia, as well as perhaps 
to avoid the defile of the Cervaro, above BovinOf 
through which the modern road passes. At Aecae 
the Via Trajana descended into the great plain of 
Apulia, across which it was carried in a nearly 
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straight line to Barium (J5cwi). The remainder of I the original Via Appia had fallen into disnse. The 


its course presents no difficulties, and the stations 
are, for the most part, well-known towns. The whole 
line is thus given in the Antonine Itinerary (pp. 112, 


From Beneventum to 

Equus Tuticus (5. Eleuterio) - xxi. M. P. 

Aecae {Troja) .xviii.♦ 

Herdonia {Ordond) .xviii. 

Canusium (CawoM) - - - - - xxvi. 

Rubi i^Kuvd) ------- xxiii. 

Butuntum (BUotiio) - - - - xi. 

Barium (Bari) -.xi. 

Turre8(?).xxi. 

(Torre di Gnazia) ~ - - xvi. 

Speluncae (?)- - xx. 

Brundusiuin (firwJMi*) - - - - xviii. 


The two stations of Turres between Barium and 
Egnatia, and Speluncae between Egnatia and Brun- 
dusium, cannot be identified; it is evident from the 
names themselves that they were not towns, but 
merely small places on the coast so called. The 
Jerusalem Itinerary has two stations, Turres Aure- 
lianae, and Turres Juliae, between Egnatia and 
Barium, but, from the distances given, neither of 
these can be identified with the Turres of the Anto¬ 
nine Itinerary. The other intermediate stations 
mentioned by the same authority are unimportant Mu- 
tationes, which can be identified only by a careful 
survey on the spot. 

The Tabula gives (though in a very confused 
manner) an intermediate line of route, which appears 
to have been the same as that indicated by Strabo 
(v. p. 283), which quitted the coast at Egnatia, 
and proceeded through Oaelia to Brundusium. The 
stations given are 

Canusium to Rudiae - - - xii. m.p. 

Rubi - - - - xiv. 

Butuntum • - ix. 

Oaelia (Ceglie) - ix. 

Elietiam(Azetium?) — 

Noiwe (?) - - - ix. 

Ad Veneris (?) - viii. 

Egnatia - - - viii. 

It is certain that the Via Trajana was continued, 
probably by Trajan himself, from Brundusium to 
Hydruntum (Otranto), and was thence carried 
all round the Calabrian peninsula to Tarentum. 
The road from Brundusium to Hydruntum passed 
through Lupiae (Lecce), in the interior of the penin¬ 
sula, which is correctly placed 25 miles from each of 
the above cities. (Itin. Ant. p. 118.) The stations 
on the other line, which is given only in the Tabula, 
are aa follow:— 

M. P. 

^ Hydruntum to Castrum Minervae (Caifro) viii. 

Veretum (Sta Maria di 


Vereto) ----- xii, 
Uxentum (Ugento) - - x. 
Baletium (Aletium) - - x. 

Neretum (Nardd) - - x. 
Manduria (Manduria) - xxix. 

Tarentum (Taranto) - xx. 


The above dbtances appear to be correct 
Lastly, a branch struck off from the Via Trajana 
at Barium which proceeded direct to Tarentum. It 
is probable that this came to be adopted as the most 
convenient mode of reaching the latter city when 

* This distance must be above the truth: the 
direct distance is not more than 8 milea. 


distance is correctly given as 60 miles, (Itin. Ant. 
p. 119.) 

Besides the above, which may be considered as all 
in some degree branches of the Via Trajana, there 
was another line, probably constructed at a lute 
period, which struck across from Equus Tuticus to 
Venusia, so as to form a cross communication be¬ 
tween the Via Trajana and the old Via Appia. This 
is set down in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 103) as part 
of a long line proceeding from the N. of Italy to the 
S.; but the intermediate stations between Equus 
Tuticus and Venusia cannot be determined. 

5. From Capua by Nuceria to Rhegium, 

This line of road is indicated by Strabo in the 
passage above cited (v. p. 283) as existing in his 
time, but he certainly did not include it under the 
name of the Via Appia. It seems, however, to have 
subsequently come to be regarded as such, as the 
Antonine Itinerary puts it under the heading, “ Ab 
Urbe Appia via recto itinere ad Columnam” (Itin. 
Ant. p. 106.)*, and inasmuch as it was a continu¬ 
ation of the original Appian Way, it was, strictly 
speaking, as much entitled to bear the name as the 
Via Trajana. Strabo does not tell us whether it was 
passable in his day for carriages or not, and we have 
no account in any ancient author of its construction. 
But we learn the period at which it was first opened 
from a remarkable inscription discovered at La Folia, 
in the valley of Diario, which commemorates the 
construction of the road from Rhegium to Capua, 
and adds the distances of the principal towns along 
its course : unfortunately the first line, containing 
the name of the magistrate by whom it >vas opened, 
is wanting; and the name of M. Aquilius Callus, in¬ 
serted by Gruter and others, is a mere conjecture. 
There is little doubt that the true restoration is the 
name of P. Popilius Laenas, who was praetor in b.c. 
134, and who, after clearing the mountains of Lucania 
and Bruttium of the fugitive slaves who had taken 
refuge in them, appears to have first constructed this 
highroad through that rugged and mountainous 
country. (Mommsen, Inscr. 11. N. 6276; Ritschl. 
Mon. Epigr. pp. 11, 12.) There is, therefore, no 
foundation whatever for the name of Via Aquilia, 
which has been given by some modern writers (Ro- 
manelli, Cramer, &c.) to this line of road: it was 
probably at first called Via Popiua, after its 
author, who, as was usual in similar cases, founded at 
the same time a town which bore the name of Forum 
Popilii, and occupied the site of La Folia [Forum 
PoriLii]; but no mention of this name is found in 
any ancient author, and it seems to have been unknown 
to Btrabo. The distances given in the inscription 
above mentioned (which are of the greatest value, 
from their undoubted authenticity), are;— 


M. P. 

From Capua to Nuceria . - - xxxiii. 

[Forum Popilii] - - li. 
Murauum - - - Ixxiv. 

Consentia - - . xlix. 

Valentia - - - Ivii. 

Ad Statuam - - li. 
Rhegium - - - vi. 


The point designated as ^‘Ad Fretum ad Statuam” 
is evidently the same as the Columna of the Itine¬ 
raries, which marked the spot from which it was 

♦ The words “Appia via” may, however, refer 
only to the first part of this route, which certainly 
followed the true Appian Way as far aa Capua^ 


r 
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usual to cross the Sicilian straits. The total dis¬ 
tance from Capua to Khegium, according to the 
above description, is 321 miles. The Antonine 
Itinerary makes it 337 miles. It is difficult to judge 
how far this discrepancy is owing to errors in the 
distances as given in our MSS., or to alterations in 
the line of road; for though it is evident that the 
road given in the Itinerary followed generally the 
same line as that originally constructed by Popi- 
lius, it is probable that many alterations liad taken 
place in particular parts; and in the wild and moun¬ 
tainous tracts through which the greater part of it 
was carried, such alterations must frequently have 
been rendered necessary. The determination of the 
particular distances is, for the same reason, almost 
irnpo.ssible, without being able to trace the precise 
course of the ancient road, which has not yet been 
accomplished. The stations and distances, as given 
in the Antonine Itinerary, are as follow:— 

M. r. 

From Capua to Nola - - _ - xxi. (xix.)* 

Nuceria (Nocei'a) - xvi.* (xiv.) 

Ad Tanarum - - xxv. 

Ad Calorem - - - xjciv. 

In Marcelliana - - xxv. 

Caesariana - - - xxi. 

Neruluin (Z<aAo^onc?a) xxiii. 

fciub Murano (near 
Murano) - - - xiv. 

Caprasiae (7Vi7’5ta) - xxi. 

CoiLsentia (^Cosenza) xxviii. 

Ad Sabatum duvium xviii. 

Ad Turres - - - xviii. 

Vibona (Afonte Leone) xxi. 

Nicotera {Nicotei'a) - xviii. 

Ad Mallias - - . xxiv. 

Ad Columnam - - xiv. 

The stations between Nuceria and Nerulum can¬ 
not be determined. Indeed the only points that can 
be looked upon as certain, in the whole line from 
Nuceria to Rhegium, are Sub Murano, at the foot of 
the hill on which stands the town of Murano, Con- 
sentia V^ibo Valeniia (^Monte Leone?), and 

Nicotera, which retains its ancient name. Nerulum 
and Caprasiae may be fixed with tolerable certainty 
by reference to these known stations, and the dus- 
tances in this part of the route appear to be correct. 
The others must remain uncertain, until the course 
of the road has been accurately traced. 

At Nerulum the above line of road was joined by 
one which struck across from Venusia through Po- 
tentia {Potenza) to that place. It was a continu¬ 
ation of the cross-road already noticed from Equus 
Tuticusto Venusia; this line, which is given in the 
Antonine Itinerary (p. 104), was called, as we learn 
from the inscriptions on milestones still extant, the 
Via Herculia, and was therefore in all probability 
the work of the Emperor Maximianus. (Mommsen, 
/. R. N. p. 348.) The stations mentioned in the Iti¬ 
nerary {1. c.) are; — 

From Venusia to Opinum - - - xv. m. p. 

Ad fiuv. Bradanum xxix. 

* Both these distances are overstated, and should 
probably be corrected as suggested by the numbers 
in parentheses. The same distances are given in 
the Tab. Peut. thus:— 

Capua to Suessula - - • ix. m. p. 
Nola ------- ix. 

Ad Teglanum ------ v. 

Nuceria ------ ix. i 
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From Venusia to Potentia (Potenza) xxiv. 

Acidii (?) - - - xxiv. 

Grumentum (Sapo- 

nara) - - - xxviii. 

Semuncla (?) - - xxvii. 

Nerulum - - - xvi. 


None of the above stations can be identified, except 
Potentia and Grumentum, and the distances are in 
some cases certainly erroneous. The same line of 
route is given in the Tabula, but in a very confused 
and corrupt manner. The stations there set down are 
wholly different from thase in the Itinerary, but 
equally uncertain. Anxia (Ami), between Potentia 
and Grumentum, is the only one that can be identified. 

The principal work on the Via Appia is that of 
Pratilli (Della Via Appia, fob Napoli, 1745); but, 
unfortunately, little dependence can be placed upon 
it. Parts of the route have been carefully and accu¬ 
rately examined by VVestphal, Chaupy, and other 
writers already cited, but many portions still remain 
to bo explored; and accurate measurements are 
generally wanting. Nor does there exist any map of 
the kingdom of Naples on which dependence can be 
placed in this respect. [E. H. B.] 

VIA AQUILIA. [Via Appia, No. 6.] 

VIA AKDEATINA. [Audka.] 

VIA AURELIA, one of the principal highways 
of Italy, which led from Rome to Pisae in Etruria, 
and thence along the coast of Liguria to tlie 
Maritime Alps. It was throughout almost its whole 
extent a maritime road, proceeding, in the first in¬ 
stance, from Rome to Alsium on the Tyrrhenian 
sea, whence it followed the coast-line of Etruria, 
with only a few trifling deviations, the whole way to 
Pisae. The period of its construction is quite un¬ 
certain. Its name sufficiently indicates that it was 
the work of some magistrate of the name of Aurelius; 
but which of the many illustrious men who bore this 
name in the latter ages of the Republic was the au¬ 
thor of it, we are entirely uninformed. We know with 
certainty that it was in use as a well-known and fre¬ 
quented highway in the time of Cicero, who ’nentiorw 
it as one of the three roads by which he might 
proceed to Cisalpine Gaul (“ab infero mari Aurelia,” 
Phil. xii. 9). It may also be probably inferred that 
it wa.s in existence as far as Pisae, when the road was 
carried from that city to Vada Sabata and Dertona, 
the construction of which is ascribed by Strabo to 
Aemilius Scaurus, in b. c. 109 (Strab. v. p. 217). 
[Via Aemilia Scauri.] This continuation of the 
Aurelian Way seems to have been commonly included 
under the same general name as the original road; 
though, according to Strabo, it was properly called 
the Aemilian Way, like its more celebrated namesake 
in Cisalpine Gaul. It was apparently not till the 
reign of Augustus that the line of road was carried 
along the foot of the Maritime Alps, from Vada Sa¬ 
bata to Cemenelium, and thence into Gaul. It is 
certain, at least, that the ancient road, of which the 
traces are still visible, was the work of that emperor; 
and we know also that the Ligurian tribes who in¬ 
habited the Maritime Alps were not completely re¬ 
duced to subjection till that period. [Liguria.] 
The Itineraries, however, give the name of Via Au¬ 
relia to the whole line of road from Rome to Arelate 
in Gaul; and though little value can be attached to 
their authority on this point, it is not improbable 
that the name was frequently used in this more ex¬ 
tended sense; just as that of the Via Appia was 
applied to the whole line from Rome to Brundusium, 
though originally carried only as far as Capua. 
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TliO stations from Rome, os far as Luna in Etruria, 
are thus given in the Antonine Itinerary (p.290, &c.): 
Lorium (near Castel Guido) - xii. M.r. 
Ad Turres {Monteroni)) - - x. 

Pyrgi {Sta Severd) - - xii. 

Castruin Novum ( T. di Chiaruccia) viii. 

Centum Cellae {Civita Vecchia) v. 

Martha (Ad Martarn fl.) - - x. 

Forum Aurelii (MofUaltof) - xxiv. 

Cosa {Ansedonid) - - - xxv. 

Ad lacum Aprilem (Piilem) - xxii. 

Salebro(?) - - - - xii. 

Manliana (?) - - - ix. 

Populonium (Ru. of Populonia) xii. 

Vada Volateriana (VWa) - xxv. 

Ad Hen ulein (near Livorno) - xviii. 
risae {Piaa) - - - xii. 

Papiriana ( Viareggio /*) - - xi. 

Luna {Luni) - - xxiv. 


The stations thence along the coast of Ligu¬ 
ria as far as the river Varus have been mentioned 
in the article Liguuia; and the distances along this 
part of the line, in both the Antonine Itinerary and 
the Tabula, are so confused and corrupt that it is 
useless to attempt their correction. Even of that 
part of the Via Aurelia above given, along the coast of 
Etruria, several of the stations are very uncertain, and 
some of the distances are probably corrupt. From 
Rome to Centum Cellae, indeed, the road has been 
carefully examined and the distances verified (West- 
phal, Rom. Kamp. pp. 162—169); but this has not 
been done farther on: and as the road traversed 
the Maremma, which was certainly in the latter ages 
of the Roman Empire, as at the present day, a thinly- 
peopled and unhealthy district, several of the stations 
were probably even then obscure and unimportant 
places. The Tabula, as usual, gives a greater number 
of such stations, several of which may be identified as 
the points where the road crossed rivers and streams 
whose names are known. But the route is given 
very confusedly, and the distances are often incor¬ 
rect, while in some cases they are omitted altogether. 

From Romo to »i.p. 

Lorium (^Cattel Guido) - - xii. 

Baebiana (?) - - - — 

Alsiurn ( J\do) - - - vi. 

Pyrgi (67a Severd) - - - x. 

Puiiicum (^Sta Marinelld) - — 

Caatrum Novum (Tbirerfi Chiaruccia) ix. 

Centum Cellae {Civita Fecc/aa) iv. 

(Ad) Minionem fl. {River Afiguoue) — 

Graviscae . . . —. 

Tabellaria (?) - - - v. 

Ad Mold am fl. ... R. 

Forum Aurelii {Montaltof) - iii. 

(Ad) Arminiam fl. {River Fiord) iv. 

Ad Novas, or Ad Nonas - - iii. 

Sub Cosam - . . . ii. 

Cosa {Anaedonia) - - - ji. 

(Ad) Albiniam fl. {R. Albegna) - ix, 

Telamonem {Porto Talamoue) - iv. 

Hastam ... - viii. 

(Ad) Umbrouem fl. {R. Ombrone) viiii.(?) 

Balebro (?) - . - - xii. 

Manliana (?) • « - - ix. 

Populonium (Ru, of Popidonia) - xii. 

Vada Volaterrana (Facki) - xx.(?) 

Ad Fines .... viii.(?) 

(Ad) Piscinas ... xiii.(?) 

Turritn (7V*i<tin*tte) - - xvi.(?) 

Pisae (iV«i) - - - - ix. (?) 


VIA CASSIA. 

The distances between Populonium and Pisae, as 
well as those between Centum Cellae and Cosa, are 
in many cases unintelligible; and it is often impos¬ 
sible to say to which of the stages they are meant to 
refer. 

The Via Aurelia (in the more extended sease 
of the term, as used in the Itineraries) communi¬ 
cated with Cisalpine Gaul • and the Via Acmilia 
by two different routes; the one, which acc/Ording to 
Strabo was constructed by Aemilius Scaurus at the 
same time that he continued the Via Aurelia to Vada 
Subata, led from that place across the Apennines to 
Aquae Statielloe, and thence to Dertona, to which place 
the Via Aemilia had probably already been prolonged. 
(Strab. V. p. 217.) The other, which was known as 
the Via Postumia, and was therefore probably con¬ 
structed at a different period, led from Dertona across 
the mountains direct to Genua. Both these lines are 
given in the Antonine Itinerary and in the 'fabula; 
though in the former they are confused and mixed 
up with the direct lino of the coast-road. [Liuu- 
laA.] 

1. From Genua to Dertona the stations were*— 

Libarnum (Ru. between Arquata 

Bxvi Serravalle) - - xxxvi. m.p. 

Dertona (ToWowa) - - xxxv. 

The continuation of this route thence to Pla¬ 
centia will bo found under Via Aemilia. , 

2. From Dertona to Vada Sabata :— 

D. to Aquae Statiellao {Acqui) xxvii, m.p. ’ 
Crixia (?) - - xx.(xxii. Taft.) 

Canalicum (?) - x. (xx. Tab.) 

Vada Sabata ( Vado) xii. 

(For tho correction of these distances and more 
detailed examination of the routes in question, see 
Wulckenaer, Ceographie des Gaule^y vol. iii. p. 
22.) [E. H. B.] 

VIA CANDA'VIA. [Via Egnatia.] 

VIA CASSIA, w(is the name given to one of the 
principal highroads of Italy which led from Rome 
through the lieart of Etruria to Arrietum, and thence 
by Florentia to Luca. The period of its construc¬ 
tion, as well as the origin of its name, is unknown. 
We learn only from a passage of Cicero that it was 
a well-known and frequented highway in his time, 
as that orator mentions it as one of the three roads 
by which he could proceed to Cisalpine Gaul. (Cic. 
Phil. xii. 9.) In the same passage, after speaking 
of the Flaminian Way as passing along the Upper Sea, 
and the Aurelian along the Lower, he adds : Etru- 
riam discriminat Cassia.” Hence it is clear that it 
was the principal road through the centre of that 
province, and is evidently the same given in the An¬ 
tonine Itinerary (p. 28.5), though it is there erro¬ 
neously called the Via Clodia. But indeed tho oc¬ 
currence of the Forum Cassii upon this line is in 
itself a sufficient proof that it was the Cassian and 
not the Clodian Way. The stations there set down. 


with their distances, are as followM. p. 
From Rome to Baccanae {Baccano) - - xxi. 

Sutrium {Sutri) - - - xii. 

Forum Cassii (near Fe- 
tralla) ----- xi. 
Volsinii {BoUena) - - xxviii. 
Clusium {Chiusi) - - - xxx. 

Ad Statuas - - - - xii. 
Arretium {Arezzo) - - xxv. 

Ad Fines ----- xxv. . 
Florentia {Firenze) • - xxv. 
Pistoria {PisUjd) - - - xxv. 

Luca {Lucca) - - - - xxv. 






VIA CIMINIA. 

The Via Cassia branched off from the Via Fla- 
minia just after crossing the Tiber by the Milvian 
Bridge, 3 miles from Rome. It then ascended the 
table-land, and proceeded over a dreary and mono¬ 
tonous plain to Baccanae (Baccawo), situated in the 
basin or crater of an extinct volcano. Two inter¬ 
mediate small stations are given in the Tabula: 
Ad Sextum, which, as its name imports, was situated 
6 miles from Rome, and therefore 3 from the Pons 
Milvius; and Veii, 6 miles farther: but it is pro¬ 
bable that the ancient Via Cassia, like the modern 
highroad, passed but not through^ the ancient 
city; BO that the station indicated was probably that 
where the road turned off to Veii, near the hoh, 
Fanme. The Via Clodia separated from the Cassia 
about 3 miles beyond the station Ad Sextum, and 
struck off through Careiae {Galera) and Sabate 
(Bracciano) to Forum Clodii. The Tabula again 
gives an intermediate station, between Sutrium and 
Forum Cassii, called Vicus Matrini, the ruins of 
which are still visible 7 miles be3'ond Sutri; and 
that of the Aquae Passeris, now called the Bagni di 
Serpa^ 12 miles beyond Forum Cassii. The stations 
given in that document can thus be identified as far 
as Clusium. They are : — 

Ad Sextum - - - vi. m.p. 

Veii (near Tsola Fni'nese) - vi. 

Baccanae (Baccano) - - ix. 

Sutrium (Sutri) - - xii. 

Vicus Matrini - - - (omitted, but 

should be vii.) 

Forum Cassii (VetralUi) - iv. 

Aquae Passeris (Bagni di Serpa) xi. 

Volsinii (Bolsena) - - ix. 

Ad Palliam Fluvium (72. Paglia) 

Clusium (^Chinsi) - - ix. 

But from Clusium to Florentia the names of the 
stations are wholly unknown, and cannot be identi¬ 
fied, with the exception of Arretium ; and the entire 
route is given in so confused a manner that it is 
impossible to make anything of it. 

Livy tells us that C. Flaminius, the colleague of 
M. Aemilius Lepidus in b.c. 187, after having effec¬ 
tually reduced the Ligurian tribes that had infested 
the territory of Bononia, constructed a road from 
BononTa to Arretium (Liv. xxxix. 2). But it is re¬ 
markable that we never hear anything more of this 
line of road, which would seem to have fallen into 
disuse; though this pass across the Apennines, 
which is still traversed by the modern highroad from 
Florence to Bologna^ is one of the easiest of all. 
Cicero indeed might be thought to allude to this 
route when he speaks of proceeding into Cisalpine 
Gaul by the Via Cassia (1. c .); but the absence of 
any allusion to its existence during the military 
operations at that period, or on any other occasion, 
seems to prove conclusively that it had not continued 
in use as a military highway. 

(For a careful examination and description of the 
portion of the Via Cassia near Rome, see Westphal, 
Mom. Kemp. pp. 147—153; Nibby, Vie degli An- 
tichi, pp. 75—82.) [E. H. B.] 

VIA CIMINIA, a name known only from an in¬ 
scription of the time of Hadrian (Orell. Inscr. 3306), 
was probably a short cut constructed across the range 
of the Ciminian hills, leaving the Via Cassia to the 
left, and following nearly the same line as the 
modern road over the same hills. (Holsten. Not. 
ad Clttv. p. 67.) [CiMiNus Moms.] [E. H. B.] 
VIA CLODIA, was the name of a highroad that 
branched off from the Via Cassia, to the left, about 
VOL. IL 
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10 miles from Rome, near the inn of La Storta, 
where remains of the ancient pavement, indicat¬ 
ing its direction, may still be seen. The name of 
the Via Clodia is known to us only from the Itine¬ 
raries, and from inscriptions of imperial date (Orell. 
Inscr. 822, 3143); but from the form of the name 
there can be no doubt that it dates from the repub¬ 
lican period, though we have no account when or by 
whom this line of road was constructed. The Itine¬ 
raries indeed seem to have regarded the Via Clodia 
as the main line, of which the Via Cassia was only 
a branch, or rather altogether confounded the two ; 
but it is evident from the passage of Cicero above 
quoted, that the Via Cassia w’as, propt'rly speaking, 
the main line, and the Clodia merely a branch 
of it. At the same time, the occurrence of a Forum 
Clalii on the one branch, as well as a Forum Cassii 
on the other, leave no doubt which were the true lines 
designated by these names. The course of the Via 
Clodia as far as Sabate (Bracciano) admits of no 
doubt, though the distances given in the Tabula are 
corrupt and uncertain ; but the position of Forum 
Clodii is uncertain, and the continuation of the line 
is very obscure. It appears indeed to have held a 
course nearly parallel with that of the Via Cassia, 
through Blera, TusrAni.a, and Saturnia; but from 
the latter place the Tabula represents it as proceed¬ 
ing to Succosa (Sub Cosa), which would be an ab¬ 
rupt turn at right angles, and could never have been 
the direction of the principal line of road. It is 
probable that this was either carried up the valley 
of the Ombrone to Siena (Sena Julia), or proceeded 
across the marshy ])lain8 of that river to join the Via 
Aurelia. Btit this is mere conjecture. The stations, 
as given in the Tabula (the only one of the Itinera¬ 
ries in which the true Via Clodia is found), are us 
follow: — 

From Rome to Ad Sextum - vi. m. p. 

Careiae (Galera) - ix. 

Ad Novas - - viii. 

Sabate (Bracciano) — 

Forum Clodii - — 

Blera (Bieda) - xvi. (?) 

Marta (Ad Martam fi.) ix. 
Tuscania (Toscanella) — 
Muternum (Famese^) xii. 
Saturnia (Saturnia) xviii. 

The Antonine Itinerary, without giving the route 
in detail, says simply — 

A Roma Foro Clodii, m.p. xxxii. 

If this distance be correct. Forum Clodii must be 
placed either at or a little beyond OriuolOy which is 
6 miles beyond Sabate (Bracciano). The distance 
of Oriuolo from Rome by the line of the Via Clodia 
(as measured on Cell’s map), somewhat exceeds 31 
miles. But the distance from Blera must, in that 
case, be greatly overstated ; the actual distance from 
Oriuolo to Bieda being scarcely more than 10 miles. 
(Westphal, Rom. KampagnCy pp. 154—158; Den¬ 
nis’s Kiruriay vol. i, p. 273; but the distances 
there cited, in the note from the Tabula, are in¬ 
correct.) [E. H. B.] 

VIA DOMITIANA. [Via Appia, No. 1.] 

VIA EGNA'TIA (v 'Eyyaria 6d6s, Strab. vii, 
p. 322, seq.), a Roman military road, which connected 
Illyria, Macedonia, and Thrace. We are almost 
totally in the dark with regard to the origin of this 
road. The assumption that it was constructed by a 
certain person named Egnatius, who was likewise 
the founder of the town Eguatia, or Gnatia, between 
Barium and Brundusium, on the coast of Apulia, is 
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a mere conjecture, which cannot be supported by any 1 
authority. We may, however, make some appruxU 
mation towards ascertaining the date of its con> 
struction, or, at all events, that of a portion of it. 
Strabo, in the passage cited at the head of this 
article, says that Polybius «atimated the length of 
the via, between the coast of the Adriatic and the 
city of Thessalonica, at 267 Roman miles; whence it 
appears that this portion of it at least was extant in 
the time of Polybius. Consequently, as that historian 
flourished in the first half of the 2nd century b. c., 
we may infer with tolerable certainty that the road 
must have been commenced shortly after the reduc¬ 
tion of Macedonia by the Romans in b. c. 168. 
Whether the eastern portion of the road, namely, 
that between Thessalonica and Cypsola, a town 10 
miles beyond the left, or E., bank of the Ilebrus, 
was also completed in the time of Polybius, is a 
point which cannot be so satisfactorily ascertained. 
For although Strabo, in the same passage, after men¬ 
tioning the length of the road, from its commence¬ 
ment to its termination at Cypsela, proceeds to say 
that, if we follow Polybius, we must add 178 stadia 
to make up the number of Roman miles, because that 
writer computed 8 stadia and 2 plethra, or 8) 
stadia, to the Roman mile, instead of the usual com¬ 
putation of exactly 8; yet Strabo may then be 
Bjmking only of the historian’s general practice, 
without any reference to this particular road. And, 
on the whole, it may perhaps be the more probable 
conclusion that the eastern portion of the road was 
not constructed till some time after the Romans had 
been in possession of Macedonia. 

According to the same geographer, who is the 
chief authority with regard to this via, its whole 
length was 535 Roman miles, or 4280 stadia; and 
although the 6rst portion of it had two branches, 
namely, one from Epidamnus or Dyrrachium and 
another from Apollonia, yet, from whichever of those 
towns the traveller might start, the length of the 
road was the same. Into the accuracy of this state¬ 
ment we shall inquire further on. Strabo also men¬ 
tions that the first part of the road was called in 
Candavium (^irl KavSaovfar), and this name fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Roman writers. Thus Cicero 
(a</ Att. iii. 7) speaks of travelling “per Canda- 
viam,” and Caesar {B. C. iii. 79) mentions it as the 
direct route into Macedonia. It does not, however, 
very clearly appear to how much of the road this 
name was applicable. Tafel, who has written a 
work on the Via Egnatia, is of opinion that the 
appellation of Candavia may be considered to extend 
from the commencement of the via, including the 
two branches from Dyrrachium and Apollonia, to the 
town of Lychnidus. (De Vin mil Roin. EgnatMy 
Proleg. p. xeix. Tubing. 1842.) But this limUation 
is entirely arbitrary, and unsupported by any au¬ 
thority ; and it would perhaps be a juster inference 
from the words of Strabo to assume that the name 
“ Candavia ” was applicable to the road as far as 
Thessalonica, os Col. Leake appears to have done. 
(^Northei'n Greece, vol. iii. p. 311.) The point to 
be determined is, what does Strabo mean by “ the 
first part ? ” The road in its whole extent he says 
is called “ Via Egnatia,” and the first part “ in 
Candaviam ” ('H nkv olr ireura ^Eyrarla KoAfirat, 
H irp<&Trt M Kardaovtas Kiyercu, k. r. A.); and 
from what follows it is evident that be contemplated 
the division of the parts at Thessalonica, since be 
gives the separate measurement as far as that town, 
which is just half the whole length of the road. 


VIA EGNATU 

We will consider the road as far as Thessalonica, 
or the Via Candavia, first, and then proceed to the 
remainder of the Egnatian Way. Strabo (I, c, and 
p. 326) lays down the general direction of the road 
as follows: After passing Mount Candavia, it ran to 
the towns of Lychnidus and Pylon; which last, as 
its name implies, was the border town between 
Illyria and Macedonia. Hence it proceeded by Bar- 
nus to Heracleia, and on through the territory of the 
Lyncestae and Eordaei through Edessa and Pella to 
Thessalonica. The whole extent of this line, as we 
have already seen, was 267 Roman miles; and this 
computation will be found to agree pretty accurately 
with the distance between Dyrrachium and Thessa¬ 
lonica as laid down in the Antonine Itinerary. Ac¬ 
cording to that work, as edited by Parthey and 
Pinder (Berlin, 1848), who have paid great atten¬ 
tion to the numbers, the stations and distances 
between those two places, starting from Dyrrachium, 


as follow (p. 151):— 
Clodiana ... 


33 miles. 

Scampa - . - 

. 

20 


Tres Tabernae - 

. 

28 

yy 

Lignidua (Lychnidus) - 

. 

27 

» 

Nicias . - - 

. 

32 


Heriiclea - - - 

- 

11 

9} 

Cellae 

- 

34 

99 

Edessa - - - 

• 

28 

99 

Pella - - - 

. 

28 

99 

Thessalonica 

- 

28 

n 


269 „ 

The difference of 2 miles probably arises from 
some variation in the MSS. of the Itinerary. It 
should be observed, however, that, according to 
Wesseling’s edition (p. 318, seq.), the distance is 11 
miles more, or 280 miles, owing to variathms in the 
text. According to the Tab. Pent, the whole dis¬ 
tance was 279 miles, or 10 more than that given in 
the Itinerary; but there are great discrepancies in 
the distances between the places. 

The last-named work gives 307 miles as the sum 
of the distances between Apollonia and Thessalonica; 
or 38 miles more than the route between Dyrrachium 
and the latter town. Both these routes united, ac¬ 
cording to the Itinerary, at Clodiana; and the dis¬ 
tance from Apollonia to Clodiana was 49 miles, 
while that from Dyn*achium to the same place was 
only 33. This accounts for 16 miles of the differ¬ 
ence, and the remainder, therefore, must be sought 
in that part of the road which lay between Clodiana 
and Thessalonica. Here the stations are the same 
as those given in the route from Dyrrachium, with 
the exception of the portion between Lychnidus and 
Heracleia; where, instead of the single station of 
Nicias, we have two, viz., Scirtiana, 27 miles from 
Lychnidus, and Castra, 15 miles from Scirtiana. 
And as the distance between Castra and Heracleia is 
stated at 12 miles, it follows that it was 11 miles 
farther from Lychnidus to Heracleia by this route 
than by that through Nicias. This, added to the 
16 miles extra length to Clodiana, accounts for 27 
miles of the difference; but there still remain 11 
miles to make up the discrepancy of 38; and, as the 
stations are the same, this difference arises in ail 
probability from variations in the MSS. 

According to the Itin. Hierosol. (p. 285, seq., 
Berlin ed.), which names all the places where the 
horsea were changed, as well as the chief towns, the 
total distance between Apollonia and Thessalonica 
was 300 miles; which differs very slightly from that 
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of tlw Itinerary, though there are several variations 
in the route. 

Now, if we apply what has been said to the 
remark of Strabo, that the distance from Thessa- 
lonica was the same whether the traveller started 
from Epidamnus (Dyrrachium) or from ApolIonia, 
it is difficult to perceive how such could have 
been the case if the junction of the two branches 
existed in his time also at Clodiana; since, as we 
have already seen, it was 16 miles farther to that 
place from Apol Ionia than from Dyrrachium ac¬ 
cording to the Itin. Ant.; and the Itin. Hierosol. 
makes it 24 miles farther. Indeed the maps would 
seem to show that if the two branches were of equal 
length their junction must have taken place to the 
E. of Lake Lychnitis; the branch from Dyrrachium 
passing to the N. of that lake, and that from Apol- 
lonia to the S. But, although Burmeister, in his 
review of Tafel’s work (in Zimmernmn’s Zeiischrift 
fur (lie Alterthunisivissemchq/l, 1840, p. 1148), 
adopted such an hypothesis, and placed the junction 
at Heracleia, it does not appear that the assumption 
can be supported by any authority. 

Clodiana, where the two branches of the Via 
Egnatia, or Candavia, united, was seated on the river 
Genusns (the Tjerma or Skumhi). From this point 
tlie valley of the river naturally indicated the course 
of the road to the E. (Leake, Ncyrthem Greece^ 
vol. Hi, p. 312.) 

We will now proceed to consider the second, or 
eastern, portion of the Egnatian Way, viz., that be¬ 
tween Thessalonica and Cypsela. 

The whole length of this route, according to 
Strabo, was 268 Roman miles; and the distances set 
down in the Itin. Ant. amount very nearly to that 
sum, or to 26.5, as follows. (Find, and IVth. p. 
157; We.ss. p. 330, seq.) 


Apollonia - - - 

- 36 miles. 

Amphipolis 

- 32 

it 

Philippi - - - 

- 32 

„ 

Acontisma 

- 21 

n 

Otopisus (Topirus) 

- 18 

it 

Stabulum Diomedis 

- 22 

it 

Maximianopolis - 

- 18 


Brizice or Brendice 

- 20 

if 

''Trajanopolis 

- 37 

it 

Cypsela - - - 

- 29 

265 

it 


Another route given in the same Itinerary (Wess. 
p. 320, seq.) does not greatly vary from the above, 
but is not carried on to Cypsela. This adds the 
following stations:—Melissurgis, between Thessalo¬ 
nica and Apollonia, Neapolis, between Philippi and 
Acontisma, Cosintas, which according to Tatel (pars 
ii. p. 21) is meant for the river Cossinites, be¬ 
tween Topirus and Maximianopolis, and Milolitum 
and Tempyra, between Brendice and Trajanopolis. 
The Itin. Hierosol. makes the distance only 250 
miles. 

Many remains of the Egnatian Way are said to 
be still traceable, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Thessalonica. (Beaujour, Voy.militaire dans VEm¬ 
pire Othoman, vol. L p. 205.) [T. H.D.] 

VIA FLAMINIA ♦^a/uivlo bUs\ one of the 
most ancient and important of the highroads of 
Italy, which led from Rome direct to Ariminum, 
and may be considered as the Great North Road of 
the Romans, being the principal and most frequented 
line of communication with the whole of the north 
of Italy. It was also one of the first of the great 
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highways of which we know with certainty the period 
of construction, having been made by C. Flaminius 
during his censorship (b. c. 220), with the express 
purpose of opening a free communication witli the 
Gaulish territory, which he had himself reduced to 
subjection a few years before. (Liv. Epit. xx.) If is 
therefore certainly a mistake, when Strabo ascribes it 
to C. Flaminius (the son of the preceding), who was 
consul together with M. Aernilius Lopidus, the 
author of the Aemilian Way, in B. c. 187, and him¬ 
self constructed a road from Bononia to Arretium. 
(Liv. xxxix. 2 ; Strab. v. p. 217.) It is certain 
that the Flaminian Way was in existence long be¬ 
fore, and its military importance was already felt 
and known in the Second Punic War, when the 
consul Semproiuus proceeded by it to Ariminum, to 
watch the movements and oppose the advance of 
Hannibal. (Liv.xxii.il.) Throughout the period 
of the Republic, as well as under the Ktnpire, it was 
one of tlie best known and must frequented of tho 
highways of Italy. Cicero, in one of the Pliilippics, 
says there w'cre three ways which led from Rome to 
Cisalpine Gaul: tlie Flaminian by the Upper Sea (tho 
Adriatic), the Aurelian by the Lower, and the Cas- 
sian through the midst of Etruria (/7ii7. xii. 9). 
During the contest between the generals of Vespa¬ 
sian and Vitellius (a. d. 69) the military importance 
of the Flaminian Way was fully brought out, and it 
was felt that its possession would be almost deci.sivo 
of the victory. (Tac. Hint. i. 86, iii. 52, See.') 
Tacitus alludes to the extent to which this great 
highway was at this period frequented, and the conse¬ 
quent bustle and crowding of tho towns on its course 
(75. ii. 64). Most of these, indeed, seem to liave 
grown up into flourishing and populous places, mainly 
in consequence of the traffic along the line of road. 

So important a liighway was naturally the object 
of much attention,and great pains were taken not only 
to maintain, but to re.store and improve it. Thus, in 
ii.c. 27, when Augustus assigned the care of the other 
liighways to different persons of consular dignity, he 
reserved for himself that of the Via Flaminia, and 
completely restored it throughout its whole length 
from Rome to Ariminum, a service which was acknow¬ 
ledged by the erection of two triumphal arches 
in his honour, one at Rome, the other at Arimimiin, 
the latter of which is still standing. [Ariminum.] 
Again, at a later period, Vespasian added materially 
to the convenience of the road by constructing a 
tunnel through the rock at a place called lutcrcisa, 
now known as Jl Furlo, a work which still sub.sists 
in its integrity. [Intkucisa.] Tljis remarkable 
passage is particularly noticed by the poet Claudian, 
who has left us a general description of the Flcnii- 
nian Way, by which the emperor Honorius proceeded, 
in A. D. 404, from Ravenna to Rome. (Claudian, 
de VI. Cons. Hon. 494—522.) Indeed, it is evi¬ 
dent that in the latter ages of the Empire, when the 
emperors for the most part took up their residence 
at Mediolanum or Ravenna, the Flaminian Way, 
which constituted the direct line of communication 
between those cities and Rome, must have become of 
still greater importance than before. 

One proof of the important influence exercised by 
this great line of highway, is aflforded by the circum¬ 
stance that, like the Aemilian Way, it gave name to 
one of the provinces of Italy in the later division of 
that country under the Empire; though, by a strange 
confusion or perverseness, the name of Flaminia was 
given, not to the part of Umbria which was actually 
traversed by the Via Flaminia, but to the eastern 
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portion of Gallia Cispadana, which should naturally 
have been included in Aeinilia. [Italia, p. 93.] 

There is no doubt, from the description of Clau- 
dian above cited, compared with the narrative in 
Tacitus of the movements of the Vitellian and 
Vespasian armies in A. d. 69, that the main line of 
the Via Flaminia continued the same throughout 
the Roman Empire, but we find it civen in the Iti¬ 
neraries with some deviations. The principal of 
these was between Narnia and Forum Flaminii, 
where the original road ran direct from Narnia to 
Mevania, while a branch or loop made a circuit by I 
Interamna and Spoletium, which appears to have 
come to be as much frequented as the main line, so 
that in both the Antonine and Jerusalem Itineraries 
this branch is given, instead of the direct line. 
Another route given in the Antonine Itinerary 
(p. 311) follows the line of the old Flaminian Way 
as far as Nuceria, but thence turns abruptly to 
the right across the main ridge of the Apennines, 
and descends the valley of the Potentia to Ancona. 
Though given in the Itinerary under the name of 
the Via Flaminia, it may well be doubted whether 
this route was ever properly so called. Before enu¬ 
merating the stations and distances along this cele¬ 
brated line of road, as recorded in the different Iti¬ 
neraries, it will bo well to give a brief general de¬ 
scription of its course, especially of that part of it 
nearest to Rome. 

The Via Flaminia issued from the gate of the same 
name, the Porta Flaminia, which was situated nearly 
on the same site as the modern Porta del Popolo, but 
a little farther from the Tiber, and was carried 
thence in a direct line to the Pons Milvius (Ponte 
Jt/olle)f where it crossed the Tiber. This celebrated 
bridge, which so often figures in Roman history, 
was reckoned to be 3 miles from Rome, though 
only 2 from the Porta Flaminia, the distances being 
as usual computed from the ancient gate, the Porta 
Ratumena. After crossing the Tiber, the Flaminian 
Way turned to the right, keeping pretty close to the 
river, while the Via Cassia, which diverged from it 
at this point, ascended the table-land and proceeded 
nearly due N. The lino of the Via Flaminia is 
here distinctly marked by the remains of several 
ancient sepulchres, with which its course was studded 
on both sides, like the Via Appia and Latina, for 
some miles from the gates of Rome. The number of 
such sepulchres on the line of the Via Flaminia is 
particularly noticed by Juvenal (i. 171). One of 
these, which was discovered in the 17 th century 
nt a place called Grotta Rossa, obtained much cele¬ 
brity from being supposed to bo that of the family 
of Ovid, though in reality it belonged to a family of 
the name of Nasonius, which could have no connec¬ 
tion with the poet, whose cognomen only was Naso. 

Six miles from the Milvian Bridge (at a place 
now called Pritna Porta) was the station of Saxa 
Rubra, or Ad Rubras as it is called in the Itineraries, 
which, from its proximity to Rome, and its position on 
the great northern highway, is repeatedly mentioned 
in history. [Saxa Rubra.] It was here that the 
Via Tiberina parted from the Flaminia, and, 
turning oflf to the right, followed closely the valley 
of the river, while the main line of the more impor¬ 
tant highway ascended the table-land, and held 
nearly a straight course to the station of Rostrata 
Villa, which is place<l by the Antonine Itinerary 24 
miles from Rome. The exact site of this cannot be 
identified, but it must have been a little short of 
Rignano* It is not mentioned in the Tabula or Je- 


rosalem Itinerary, both of which, on the contra^, 
give another station. Ad Vicesimum, which, as its 
nanae imports, was situated 20 miles from Rome, 
and, therefore, 11 from Ad Rubras. It musV there¬ 
fore have been situated a little beyond the Monte 
di Guardia, but was evidently a mere Mutatio, or 
station for changing horses, and no ruins mark tlie 
site. Bat the course of the Via Flaminia can be 
traced with certainty across this table-land to the 
foot of Soracte, by portions of the ancient pavement 
still existing, and ruined tombs by the i*oadside. 
The next station set down in the Jerusalem Itinerary 
and the Tabula is Aqna Viva, 12 miles beyond Ad 
Vicesimum, and this is identified beyond a doubt 
with the Osteria delV Acqua Viva, which is just 
at the required distance (32 miles) from Rome. 
Thence the ancient road proceeded direct to the 
Tiber, leaving Civita Castellana (the ancient Fescen- 
nium) on the left, and crossed the Tiber a little above 
BorghettOf where the remains of the ancient bridge 
are still visible, and still known as the Pile diAugusto. 
Thence it proceeded in a straight line to Ocri- 
cuhim, the ruins of which are situated below the 
modern town of OtricoH. Ocriculum was 12 M. P. 
from Aqua Viva, or 44 from Rome, according to the 
detailed distances of the Jerusalem Itinerary, which 
are exactly correct. The Antonine Itinerary makes 
the distance in one place 45, in another 47 miles. 
(Itin. Ant. pp. 125, 311; Itin. Bier. p. 613. For 
a detailed examination of this first portion of the 
Via Flaminia, see Westphal, ROmische Kampagne^ 
pp. 133—145 ; Nibby, Vie degli Antichi^ pp. 57— 
74.) 

The remainder of the route must be more briefly 
described. From Ocriculum it led direct to Narnia 
(12 miles), where it crossed the Nar by the famous 
bridge, the ruins of which are still the admiration 
of travellers, and, quitting altogether the valley of the 
Nar, crossed the hills nearly in a straight lino due 
N. to Mevania (Bevagna), passing by a station Ad 
MartJs (16 M. P.), and thence to Mevania (16 M. P.): 
whence it proceeded to Forum Flaminii, at the 
foot of the Apennines. But the distances here have 
not been examined in detail, and most of the Itine¬ 
raries (as already mentioned) give the circuitous or 
loop line (nearly coinciding with the modern road) 
by Interamna and Spoletium to Forum Flaminii. 
The stations on this roud were, according to the 
Itin. Ant. 

Interamna (Temi) - - - viii. m. p. 
Spoletium (Spoleto) - - - xviii. 

Forum Flaminii - - - - xviii. 

but the Jerusalem Itinerary, which gives them in 
greater detail, makes the total distance somewhat 
greater. The stations as there set down are :— 
Interamna (TVnt) - - - viii. m.p. 

Tres Tabernae - - - - iii. 

Fanum Fugitivi - - - x. 

Spoletium (Spoleto) - -, - vii. 

Sacraria (Ac Vene, at the sources 
of the Clitumnus) - - - viii, 

Treba (TrevC) - - - - iiii, 

Fulginium (Foligno) - - v. 

Forum Flaminii ... iii. 

The position of Forum Flaminii is well asceiiained 
at a place called S. Giovanni in Forijiamma^ where 
its ruins are still visible. This is, however, little 
more than 2 jniles from Foligno^ but is correctly 
placed by the Itineraries 12 miles from Nnceria 
(.Voccra). There can be no doubt that the foun¬ 
dation of the town of Forum Flaminii was cootempo^ 
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rary with the construction of the highroad itself: 
it was judiciously placed just at the entrance of the 
Apennines, where the passage of those mountains 
may be considered to have commenced. Thence 
the highway followed nearly the same line as the 
modern road from Foligno to Fano, skirting the 
main lidge of the Apennines, and the principal sta¬ 
tions can be identified without difficulty. It passed 
by Helvillum (Sigillo), crossed the central ridge of 
the Apennines at La ^hieggia (probably Ad Ensem 
of the Tabula), and descended into the valley of the 
Cantiano^ a tributary of the Metaurus, passing by 
Gales or Oalles (^Cagli)^ Intercisa (the Passo del 
Furlo), and emerging into the valley of the Me¬ 
taurus at Forum Scmpronii {Foesombrone'), whence 
it descended the course of tliat river to Fanum 
Fortunae {Fano) on the Adriatic, and thence along 
the coast to Ariniinum (^Rimini), where it joined 
the Via Aemilia. 

We may now recapitulate the distances as given, 
first, in the Antonino Itinerary (p. 125):— 

From Rome to 

Rostrata Villa - - - - xxiv. m.p. 

Ocriculum (^Otricoli) - - xxi. 

Narnia (^Nami) « - - xii. 

Ad Martis (near Massa) - - xvi. 

Alevania {Bevagna) - - - xvi. 

Nuceria (Nocera') - - - xviii. 

Helvillum {Sigilld) - - - xiv. 

Calles {Cagli) - - - xxiii. 

Forum Sempronii (Fogsombrone) xviii. 

Fanum Fortunae (Fano) - - xvi. 

Pisaurum (Pesaro) - - - viii. 

Ariminum (Rimini) - - xxiv. 

These distances are all approximately correct. 
The stations are given more in detail in the Jeru¬ 


salem Itinerary (p. 613), as follow:— 

From Rome to 

Ad Rubras (Prima Pmda) - • ix.M.p. 

Ad Vicesimum - - - - xi. 

Aqua Viva ( Osteria deW A cgna Viva) xii. 
Octiculum (Otriooli) - • - xii. 

Narnia (Nami) - - - - xii. 

Interamna (Temi) - - - viii. 

Ties Tabernae - - - - iii. 

Fanum Fugitivi (Monte Somma) - x. 
Spoletium (Spoleto) - - - vii. 

Sacraria (Le Vene) - - • viii. 

Trebia (Trevi) - - - - iv. 

Fulginium (Foligno) - - - v. 

Forum Flaminii (S. Gio. in Fori- 
Jiamma) - - - - iii. 

Nuceria (Nocerc^ - - - xii. 

Ptaniae, probably Tadinum ( Gualdo) viii. 
Herbellonium (?) - - - vii. 

Ad Ensem (La Schieggia) - - x. 

Ad Calem (Cagli) - - - xiv. 

Intercisa (II Furlo) - - - ix. 

Forum Sempronii (Fossombrone) - ix. 

Ad Octavum - - - - ix. 

Fanum Fortunae (Fano) - - 

Pisaurum (Pesaro) - - - viii. 

Ariminum (Rimini) - - - xxiv. 


The whole distance from Rome to Aiiminum ac« 
cording to this Itinerary is therefore 222 miles, while 
the Antonine (following the more direct line) makes 
it 210 miles. The Tabula adds nothing to our know¬ 
ledge of this route; and the distances are much less 
correct than in the other two Itineraries. 

The branch of the Flaminian Way which struck 
off from the main line at Nuceria and crossed the 


Apennines direct to Ancona, is thus given in the 
Antonine Itinerary (p. 311);— 

From Nuceria to 

Hubii (?) - - « . viii. M. p. 

Prolaqueum (Pioraco) - - viii. 

Septempeda (S. Severino) - - xv. 

Treia (Ru. near Treia) - - ix. 

Auximum (Osimo) - - xviii. 

Ancona ----- xii. 

Thence a road was canied along the coast by 
Soiia Gallica to Fanum Fortunae, where it rejoined 
the main line of the Via Flaminia. The stations 
were:— 

Ad Aesim fl. (R. Esino) - - viii. m. p. 

Sena Gallica (SinigaglUi) - - xii. 

Ad Pirum (?) - - - viii. 

Fanum Fortunae (Fano) - - viii. 

All the above distances appear to be at least ap¬ 
proximately correct. (For a full and careful ex- 
mination of the line of the Via Flaminia, and the 
distances of the stations upon it, see D’Anville, 
Analyse Geographigue de VltaliCy pp. 147— 
162.) [E. H. B.] 

VIA LABICANA (^ AaSiKav^ 656$) was one of 
the highroads that issued from the Porta Esquilina at 
Rome. It was evidently originally nothing more than 
a road that led to the ancient city of Labicum (16 
miles from Rome), but was subsequently continued 
in the same direction, and, after sweeping round the 
E. foot of the Alban hills, it joined the Via Latina 
at the station Ad Pictas, in the plain between them 
and the Volscian mountains. (Strab. v. p. 237.) 
This route was in many respects more conve¬ 
nient than the proper Via Latina, as it avoided the 
ascent and de.scent of the Alban hills: and hence it 
appears to have become, in the later ages of the Em¬ 
pire, the more frequented road of the two; so that the 
Antonine Itinerary gives the Via Labicana as the 
regular highroad from Rome toBeneventum.and after¬ 
wards gives the Via Latina as falling into it. (/<m. 
Ant. pp. 304, 306.) But this is decidedly opposed 
to the testimony of Strabo (/. c.), and the usage of the 
Augustan age, which is generally followed by modern 
writers. Hence the Via Labicana will be hero 
given only as far as the point where it joins the 
Latina. 

The stations set down in the Antonine Itinerary 
are merely— 

From Rome to Ad Quintanas - - xv. m. p. 

Ad Pictas - - - x. 

The Tabula subdivides the latter stage into two; 
viz.. Ad Statuas, iii. M. P., and thence to Ad Pictas, 
vii. ; thus confirming the distance in the Itinerary. 
The station Ad Quintanas was undoubtedly situated 
at the foot of the hill on which stands the village of 
La Colonna, occupying the site of the ancient 
Labicum. The line of the ancient road from RomB 
thither followed nearly the same course, though with 
fewer windings, as the modern road to Palestrina 
and Valniontone. It is described in the article 
Labicum. [E. H. B.] 

VIA LATINA (^ Aariv^ 6b6s) was one of the 
principal of the numerous highroads that issued from 
the gates of Rome, and probably one of the most an¬ 
cient of them. Hence we have no account of the time 
of its construction, and it was doubtless long in use 
as a means of communication before it was paved 
and converted into a regular highroad. Some road 
or other must always have existed between Rome 
, and Tnsculam; while again beyoud the Alban hills 
the valley of the Sacco (Trertis) is one of the 
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natural lines of communication that must have been 
in use from the earliest times. But it is not pro¬ 
bable that the line of the Via Latina was completed 
as a regular road till after the complete reduction 
of both the Latins and Volscians under the Roman 
authority. It is true that Livy speaks of the Via 
Latina as if it already existed in the time of Corio- 
lanus (ii. 39), but he in fact uses the name only as 
a geographical description, both in this passage and 
again in the history B. c. 296, when he speaks of 
Interamna as a colony “ quae via Latina est” (x. 36). 
Neither passage affords any proof that the road was 
then in existence; though there is no doubt that there 
was already a way or line of communication. The 
course of the Via Latina is, indeed, more natural for 
such a lino of way than that of the more celebrated 
Via Appia, and must have offered less difficulties 
before the construction of an artificial road. Nor 
did it present any such formidable passes in a mili¬ 
tary point of view as that of Lautulae on the Ap- 
pian Way, for which reason it was the route chosen 
both by Byrrhus when he advanced towards Romo 
in B. C. 280, and by Hannibal in b. c. 211. 
(Liv. xxvi. 8, 9.) On the latter occasion the Car¬ 
thaginian general seems certainly to have followed 
the true Via Latina across Mount Algidus and by 
Tusculum (Liv. 1. c.) ; Pyrrhus, on the contrary, 
turned aside from it as he approached Praeneste, 
which was the farthest point that he reached in his 
advance towards Rome. 

Whatever may have been the date of the construc¬ 
tion of the Via Latina, it is certain that long before 
the close of the Republic it was one of the best 
known and most frequented highways in Italy. 
Strabo spe^iks of it as one of the most important of 
the many roads that issued from the gates of Romo 
(v. p. 237), and takes it os one of tiie leading and 
most familiar linos of demarcation in describing the 
cities of Latium. (/6.) It was, however, in one 
respect very inferior to its neighbour the Via Appia, 
that it was not capable of any considerable extension, 
but tenr.inated at Casilinuin, where it joined the 
Via Appia. (Strab. I, c.) There was, indeed, a 
branch road that was continued from Teanum by 
Allifae and Telesia to Beneventum; but though this 
is given in the Itineraries in connection with the Via 
Latina (/fin. Ant. pp. 122, 304), it certainly was 
not generally considered as forming a part of that 
road, and was merely a cross line from it to the 
Appian. On the other hand, the main line of the 
Via Latina, which descended the valley of the Sacco^ 
received on its way the two subordinate lines of road 
called the Via Labicana and Via Praknestina, 
which issued from Romo by a different gate, but 
.both ultimately joined the Via Latina, and became 
merged in it. (Strab. 1. c.) Such at least is Strabo’s 
statement, and doubtless w'as the ordinary view of 
tho case in his titne. But it would seem as if at a 
later period the Via Labicana came to be the more 
fi*eqaented road of the two, so that tho Antonine 
Itinerary represents the Via Latina as joining the 
Labicana, instead of the converse, {/tin, AnU p. 
306.) 

The stations, as given in the Itinerary just cited, 
are as follow:— 


Ad Decimum 

- X. M. 

Roboraria ... 

- iii. (vi.) 

Ad Pictas - - - 

- xvii. 

Compitum Anagninum 

- XV. 

Ferentinum (Fermtino) 

- viii. 

Fruhino (Frosinone) - 

- vii. 
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Fregellanum (Ceprand) 

- xiv. ] 

Fabrateria (S. Giovanni 

in 

Carico) 

- iii. 

Aquinum (Aquino) 

- viii. 

Casinum (S. Germano) 

- vii. ' 

Teanum (Teano) 

- xxvii. 

Cales (Calvi) 

- vi. 

Casilinum (Capoua) - 

- vii. 

Capua (Sta Maria) 

- iii. 


(The four last stages are supplied from the 
Tabula. The Antonine Itinerary gives only tho 
branch of the road that led, as above noticed, to 
Beneventum.) 

It will be observed that, in its course, 
as above set down, from Rome to Fei*entinuin, 
the Via Latina did not pass through any town of 
impc>rtance, the stations given being mere Muta- 
tiones, or places for changing horses. But, on 
account of the importance of this line of road, it 
will be necessary to describe it somewhat more in 
detail. 

The Via Latina issued from the Porta Capena to¬ 
gether with ll)o Via Appia. It was not till about 
half-way between that gate and the later Porta 
Appia (Porta di S. Sebaatiano), that the two sepa¬ 
rated, and the Via Latina pursued its own course 
through the gate in the walls of Aurelian that de¬ 
rived from it the name of Porta Latina. From this 
gate (now long closed) to a point 2 miles from the 
Porta Latina, where it crosses tho modern road from 
Rome to Alhano, the line of the ancient road may be 
readily traced by portions of the pavement, and ruins 
of sepulchres, with which the Latin Way, as well as tho 
Flaminian and Appian (Juv. Sat. i. 171), was bordered*. 
From that point the road may be seen pioceeding in a 
perfectly straight line, wliich is marked from distance 
to distance by tombs and other ruins, to tho foot of 
the Tusculan hills. The only one of these ruins 
which deserves any notice is that commonly called 
the temple of Fortuna Muliebris, which is in reality 
a sepulchre of imperial times. About 9 miles from 
the Porta Capena is a farm or hamlet called A/or- 
rena, near which are the extensive remains of a 
Roman villa, supposed to be that of Lucullus; and 
about a mile farther must be placed the station Ad 
Deciinum, the 10 miles being undoubtedly reckoned 
from the Porta Capena. Almost immediately from 
this point began the ascent of the Tusculan hills; the 
road still preserved nearly its former direction, leav¬ 
ing Grotta Ferrata on the right, and the citadel of 
Tusculum on the left; it then passed, as it is de¬ 
scribed by Strabo (v. p. 237), between Tusculum 
and the Alban Mount, following the line of a deep 
valley or depression between them, till it reached the 
foot of Mount Algidus, and, passing through a kind 
of notch in the ridge of that mountain, at a place now 
called La Cava, descended to the station Ad Pictas 
in the plain below. The course of the ancient road 
may be distinctly traced by remains of the pave¬ 
ment still visible at interv^s ; the second station, 
Roboraria (if the distance of six miles given in 
some MSS. be correct), most have st^ near 
the ruins of a mediaeval castle called Molara. 
Thence to Ad Pictas the di.'.tance is stated at 
17 miles, which is certainly greatly above the trnth. 
It was at this station that the Via Labicana joined 
the Latina; and from this circumstance, compared 
with the distances given thence to Ferentinnm, 
we may place the site of Ad Pictas somewhere near 
tlie Otteria di Mezza Selva, about 10 miles beyond 
Roboraria. Strabo calls it SIO stadia 26^ miles) 
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from Rome, but it is not clear whether he measured 
the distance by the Via Latina or the Labicana ( 7 . 
p. 23^. The actual distance of Ferentinum (con¬ 
cerning which there is no doubt) from Koine is 49 
miles; and the Compitum Anagninum is correctly 
placed 8 miles nearer the city, which would exactly 
agree with the point on the present highroad where 
the branch to Anagnia still turns off. Both the 
Itinerary and the Tabula place Ad Pictas 15 miles 
from the Compitum Anagninum, and this distance 
would fix it 10 miles from Roboraria,or 26 from Rome, 
thus agreeing closely with the statement of Strabo. 
We may, therefore, feel sure that the position above 
assigned to Ad Pictas, a point of importance, as that 
where the two roads joined, is at least approximately 
correct. 

The next stations admit of no doubt, and the dis¬ 
tances are correct. It was at the Compitum Anag¬ 
ninum, 15 miles beyond Ad Pictas, that the Via 
Praenestina joined the Latina, which Was carried 
thence down the valley of the Sacco^ nearly in 
the line of the present highroad, by Ferentinum and 
Frusino, both of which still retain their ancient 
names, to Fregellanum (Ceprano) on the Liris, 
whence it turned S. to Fabrateria Nova (the 
ruins of which are still visible at S, Giovanni in 
Caricu\ on the right bank of the Liris. Here it 
crossed that river by a bridge, of which the ruins 
are still extant, whence the course of the ancient 
road may be traced without difficulty through Aqui- 
num, Casinum, Teanum, and Cales to Casilinum 
on the Vulturous, where it fell into the Via Appia. 
Portions of the ancient pavement, sepulchres, and 
other ruins mark the line of the ancient way through¬ 
out the latter part of its course. At a station 
given in the Tabula under the name of Ad Flexum 
(9 miles from Casinum) a branch road turned off 
to Venafrum, whence it ascended the valley of 
the Vulturnus to Aesernia, and thence into the 
heart of Samnium. The Antonine Itinerary repre¬ 
sents the Via Latina as following this cross-road, 
and making a bend round by Venafrum, but there 
can be no doubt that the regular highroad proceeded 
direct to Teanum. The remains of the ancient road 
may be distinctly traced, proceeding from Teanum 
nearly due N. through Cajanello and Tora to S. 
Pietro in Fine, which was probably the site of the 
station Ad Flexum. This would be 18 miles from 
Teanum. The Tabula gives the distance as viii., 
for which there is no doubt we should read xviii. 

The branch of the Via Latina, already alluded to, 
which was carried to Beneventum, quitted the main 
road at Teanum, crossed the Vulturnus to Allifae, 
and thence was carried up the valley of the Calor 
by Teksia to Beneventum, The distances are thus 
given in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 304):— 

Teanum to Allifae (-4/•/«) - - xvii. m.p. 

Telesia {Telese) - - xxv. 

Beneventum - - xvii. 

(The first part of the Via Latina from Rome to 
the valley of the Liris is examined and discussed in 
detail by Westphal, Rdm. Kamp. pp. 78—97; and 
Nibby, Vie degli Antichi, pp. 110—119.) [E.H.B.] 
VIA LAURENTINA. [Laukentum.] 

VIA NOMENTANA. [Nomentum.] 

VIA OSTIENSIS, was, as its name imports, the 
road leading from Rome to Ostia, which must na¬ 
turally have been an extremely frequented route when 
the dty was at the height of its prosperity. It fol¬ 
lowed in its general direction the left bank of the 
Tiber, but cutting off the more considerable bends 
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I and windings of the river. It issued from the Porta 
Ostionsis, now called the Porta S. Paolo, from the 
celebrated basilica of St. Paul, about IJ mile out- 
I side the gate, and situated on the line of the ancient 
road, Three miles from Rome it passed through a 
village, or suburb, known as the Vicus Alexandri 
(Ammian. xvii. 4. § 14): it was at this point that 
the Via Laureatina struck off direct to Laurentum, 
16 miles distant from Itome [Laurentum]; while 
the Via Ostiensis, turning a little to the right, pur¬ 
sued thenceforth nearly a straight course all the way 
to Ostia. On this line, 11 miles from Rome, is the 
Osteria di Mala Fede, where a road branches off to 
Porcigliano, which undoubtedly follows the same 
line as that mentioned by the younger Pliny, by 
which his Laurentine villa could be approached as 
conveniently as by the Via Laurentina. (Plin. Ep. 

ii. 17 .) Five miles farther the highroad reached 

Ostia, which was 16 miles from Rome. (/<m. AnU 
p. .301.) [Ostia]. [E. H. B.] 

VIA POPILIA. [Via Appia, No. 5.] 

VIA PORTUENSIS, was the road that led from 
Rome to the Portus Trajani, or the new port of the 
city constructed under the Empire on the right bank 
of the Tiber. [Ostia.] The name could not, of course, 
have come into use until after the construction of this 
great artificial port to replace the natural harbour of 
Ostia, and is only found in the enumeration of the 
Viae in the Curiosuin Urbis and Notitia (pp. 28, 29, 
ed. Preller). But the line of the road itself may 
still be traced without difficulty. It issued from the 
Porta Portuensis, in the walls of Aurelian, and fol¬ 
lowed, with little deviation, the right bank of the 
Tiber, only cutting off the minor windings of that 
river. The Antonine Itinerary places the city of Portus 
19 miles from Rome (p. 300); but this is certainly a 
mistake, the real distance being just about the same 
as that of Ostia, or 16 miles. (Nibby, Dintomi, vol, 

iii. p. 624.) From Portus a road was carried along the 

coast by Fregenae (9 miles) to Alsium (9 miles), 
where it joined the Via Aurelia. (^Itin, AhU 
p. 300.) [E. H. B.] 

VIA POSTUMIA, was, as wo learn from an in¬ 
scription (Orell. Inscr, 3121), the proper name of 
the road that crossed the Apennines direct from Der- 
tona to Genua. But it appears to have fallen into 
disuse; at least we do not find it mentioned by any 
ancient writer, and the road itself is included by the 
Itineraries under the general name of the Via Au¬ 
relia. It has therefore been considered more conve¬ 
nient to describe it in that article. [E. H. B.] 

VIA PRAENESTINA (^ Hpaivtorivii 6S6s, 
Strab.), was the name of one of the highroads that 
issued from the Porta Esquilina at Rome, and led (as 
its name implies) direct to Praeneste. The period 
of its construction is unknown; but it is evident that 
there must have been from a very early period a 
highway, or line of communication from Rome to 
Praeneste, long before there was a regular paved 
road, such as the Via Praenestina ultimately became. 
The first part of it indeed, as far as the city of Gabii, 
13 miles from Rome, was originally known as the Via 
Gabina, a name which is used by Livy in the history 
of the early ages of the Republic (Liv. ii. 11), but 
would seem to have afterwards fallen into disuse, 
so that both Strabo and the Itineraries give the 
name of Via Praenestina to the whole line. (Strab. 
V. p. 238; Jtin. Ant. p. 302.) In the latter period 
of the Republic, indeed, Gabii had fallen very 
much into decay, while Praeneste was still an 
important and fiourisiiing town, which will suf- 

4 o 4 
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iiciently account for the one appeJIation having be¬ 
come merged in the other. A continuation of the 
same road, which was also included under the name 
of the Via Praenestina, was carried from the foot 
of the hill at Praeneste, through the subjacent 
plain, till it fell into the Via Latina, just below 
Anagnia. 

The stations on it mentioned in the Antonine Itine¬ 
rary (p.302) are;— 

From Rome to Gabii - - - - xii. m. p. 

Praeneste - - - xi. 

Sub Anagnia - - xxiv. 

The Tabula gives the same distances as far as 
Praeneste, which are very nearly correct. Strabo 
reckons it 100 stadia (12J miles) from Rome to 
Gabii, and the same distance thence to Praeneste. 
The continuation from Praeneste to Sub Anagnia is 
given only in the Antonine Itinerary, but the dis¬ 
tance is overstated; it does not really exceed 18 
miles. 

The Via Praenestina issued from the Porta Esqui- 
lina at Rome, together with the Via Labicana (Strab. 
V. p. 237) : it passed through the Porta Praenestina 
in the later circuit of the walls, now called Porta 
Maggiore; and separated from the Via Labicana im¬ 
mediately afterwards, striking off in a nearly direct 
line towards Gabii. About 3 miles from Rome it 
passed the imperial villa of the Gordians, the mag¬ 
nificence of which is extolled by Julius Capitolinus 
(^Gordian, 32), and is still in some degree attested 
by the imposing and picturesque ruins at a spot 
called Torre dei Schiavi. (Nibby, Dintomi, vol. iii. 
pp. 707—710.) Nino miles from Rome the road 
is carried over the valley of a small stream by a 
viaduct of the most massive constniction, still known 
as the Ponte di Nona: and 3 miles farther it 
passes the still existing ruins of the city of Gabii. 
Thence to Praeneste the line of the road was not 
so direct : this part of the Campagna being in- I 
tersected by deep gullies and ravines, which necessi- | 
tttted some deviations from the straight line. The 
road is however clearly marked, and in many 
places retains its ancient pavement of basaltic lava. I 
It is carried nearly straight as far as a point about 5 
miles beyond Gabii, where it passes through a deep 
cutting in the tufo rock, which has given to the spot 
the name of Cavamonte : shortly afterwards it turns 
abruptly to the right, leaving the village of Gallkano 
(the probable site of Pedum) on the left, and 
thence follows the line of a long narrow ridge be¬ 
tween two ravines, till it approaches the city of 
Praeneste. The highroad doubtless passed only 
through the lower part of that city. Portions of the 
ancient pavement may be seen shortly after quitting 
the southern gate (^Porta del Sole)y and show that 
the old road followed the same direction as the 
modern one, which leads through Cavi and Paliano^ 
to an inn on- the highroad below Anagni^ apparently 
on the veiy same site as the station Sub Anagnia 
(or Compiturn Anagninum, as it is called in another 
route) of the Itinerary. 

(VVestphal, Rom, Kamp. pp. 97—107; Nibby, 
JDintomi di Roma, pp. 625—630.) [E. H. B.] 

VIA SALARIA SoAapfa 6S6s, Strab.), one of 
the most ancient and well-known of the highroads 
of Italy, which led from Rome up the valley of the 
Tiber, and through the land of the Sabines to Reate, 
and thence across the Apennines into Picenum, 
and to the shores of the Adriatic. We have no 
account of the period of its construction as a regular 
road, but there can be little doubt that it was a fre- 
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quented route of communication long before it was 
laid down as a regular highway ; and the tradition 
that its name was derived from its being used by 
the Sabines to carry into their own country the 
salt that they obtained from the Roman salt-works 
at the mouth of the Tiber, in itself seems to point 
to an early age. (Fest. s. v. Salaria.) It was 
indeed, with the exception of the Via Latina, the 
only one of the great Roman highways, the name 
of which was not derived from that of its first 
constructor. But it cannot be inferred from the ex¬ 
pressions of Livy that the battle of the Allia was 
fought “ ad undecimum lapidem,” and that the Gauls 
on a subsequent occasion encamped “ad tertium 
lapidem via Salaria truns pontem Anienis ” (Liv. v. 
37, vii. 9), that the regular road was then in ex¬ 
istence, though there is no doubt that there was a 
much frequented line of communication with the land 
of the Sabines. We learn from the latter passage 
i that a bridge had been already constructed over the 
I Anio ; and it is probable that the Via Salaria was 
j constructed in the first instance only as far as Reate, 
and was not carried across the mountains till long 
afterwards. Even in the time of Strabo there is no 
evidence that it reached to the Adriatic ; that 
author speaks of it merely as extending through the 
land of the Sabines, but as not of great extent (ou 
iroKK^ o2(ra, Strab. v. p. 228), which renders it 
improbable that it liad then been carried to the 
Upper Sea. But the Itineraries give the name of 
Salaria to the whole line of road from Rome to 
Castrum Truentinum on the Adriatic, and thence 
to Adria. 

The Salarian Way issued from the Porta Collina 
of the ancient city together with the Via Nornentana 
(Strab. 1. c.; Fest. s. v. Salaria); but they di¬ 
verged immediately afterwards, so that the one 
quitted the outer circuit of the city (as bounded 
by the walls of Aurelisn) through the Porta 
Salaria, the other through the Porta Nornentana. 
Between 2 and 3 miles from Rome the Via Salaria 
crossed the Anio by a bridge, called the Pons 
Salarius, which was the scene of the memorable 
combat of Manlius Torquatus with the Gaul. 
(Liv. vii. 9.) The present bridge is ancient, though 
not strictly of Roman date, having been constructed 
by Nurses, to replace the more ancient one which 
was destroyed by Totila. On a hill to the left of 
the road, just before it descends to the river, is the 
site of the ancient city of Antemnak, and a hill to 
the right of the road immediately after crossing the 
river is worthy of notice, as the spot where the 
Gauls encamps in b. c. 361 (Liv. 1. c.), and 
where Hannibal pitched his camp when he rode 
up to reconuoitre the walls of Rome. (Id. xxvi. 
10.) Between 5 and 6 miles from Rome, after 
passing the Villa Spada, the road passes close to 
Castel GivbUeOf a fortress of the middle ages, which 
serves to mark the site of the ancient Fidenae. 
From this point the road is carried through the low 
grounds near the Tiber, skirting the foot of the 
Crustumian bills, which border it on the right. 
Several small streams descend from these hills, and, 
after crossing the road, discharge themselves into the 
Tiber ; and there can be no doubt that one of these 
is the far-famed Allia, though which of them is en¬ 
titled to claim that celebrated appellation is still a 
very disputed point. [Allia.] The road continued 
to follow the valley of the Tiber till, after passing 
Monte RoUmdo^ it turned inland to Eretum, tlie site 
of which is probably to be fixed at GroUa Marozzaf 
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and is marked in the Itineraries as 18 miles from 
Rome. Here the Via Nonientana again fell into 
the Salaria. (Strab. v. p. 228.) Hence to Reate 
the latter road traversed a hilly country, but of no 
great interest, following nearly the same line as 
the modem road from Rome to RktL The interme¬ 
diate station of Ad Novas or Vicus Novus, as it is 
called in the Antonine Itinerary is still marked by 
ruins near the Osteria Nuova^ 32 miles from Rome, 
and 16 from Rieti. Here an old church still bore at 
a late period the name of Vico Nuovo. 

The stations on the original Via Salaria, from 
Rome to Reate, are correctly given, and can clearly 
be identified. 

From Rome to 

Eretujji (Grotta Jfa 7 ^o 2 sa) - xviii.M. p. 

Vicus Novus (^Ost. Ntiovii) - xiv. 

Reate (^Rieti) - - - - xvi. 

From Reate the Via Salaria (or the continuation 
of it as given in the Itineraries) proceeded nearly 
due K. by Cutiliae, which is identified by its cele¬ 
brated lake, or rather mineral springs, to Interocrea 
{Antrodoco), situated at the junction of two natural 
passes or lines of communication through the central 
Apennines. The one of these leads from Interocrea 
to Amiternum, in the upper valley of the Aternus, 
and was followed by a cross-road given in the Tabula, 
but of which both the stations and the distances are 
extremely confused : the other, which is the main 
valley of the Velinus, and bears nearly due N., was 
ascended by the Via Salaria as far as Falacrinum, 
16 miles from Interocrea, and near the sources of 
the Velinus. Thence that road crossed the ridge 
of the Apennines and descended into the valley of the 
Tronto (Truentus), w'hich river it followed to its 
mouth at Castrum Truentinum, passingon the way by 
the strongly situated city of Asculum (Ascoli). Tho 
distances on this line of route are thus correctly 
given in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 307); 


From Reate to 

Cutiliae (near Patemo') - - viii. m. r. 

Interocrea (Anti'odoco) - - vi. 

Falacrinum (near Civita Reale) - xvi. 

Vicus Bodies - - - - ix. 

^ Ad Centesimum* - - - x. 

Asculum (^Ascoli) - - - xii. 

Castrum Truentinum - - xx. 


From this last point two roads branched off, the 
one turning N., and proceeding along the coast of 
the Adriatic to Ancona ; the other proceeding S. 
along the same coast to Castrum Novum (near 
Giulia Nuova), and thence to Adria {A tri). The 
latter branch is given in the Itinerary as a part of 
the Via Salaria ; but it is clear that neither of them 
properly belonged to that highway, both being in 
fact only portions of the long line of road which 
followed the coast of the Adriatic continuously from 
Anconato Brundusium, and which is given in the An¬ 
tonine Itinerary in connection with the Via Flaminia 
{Itin. Ant. pp. 313—316). (The course of the Via 

* It is clear from the name that this station was 
distant 100 miles from Rome, while the distances 
above given would make up only 97 miles : but it 
is uncertain at what precise point the deficiency 
occurs. The Tabula gives 9 miles from lieate to 
Cutiliae, and 7 thence to Interocrea : if these dis¬ 
tances be adopted the result is 99 miles, leaving 
a discrepancy of only one mile. In either case the 
approximation is sufficient to show the general cor¬ 
rectness of the Itineraries. 
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Salaria is examined, and the distances discussed in 
detail by D’Anrille, Analyse Geographique de VJialie 
pp. 163—169.) [E. H. B.l 

VIA SUBLACENSIS. {Yix Valeria.] 

VIA TIBERINA, a name found in inscriptions, 
and noticed by the Notitia and Curio'^um among the 
roads that issued from the gates of Rome, was in all 
probability the road that quitted the Via Flaminia 
at Saxa Rubra, and followed the right bank of the 
Tiber until it rejoined the Via Flaminia, between 
Acqua Viva and Borghetto. The existence of such 
a road is known from remains of it still visible; and 
it is the only one to which the name of Via I'iberina 
can well be applied. (VVestphal, Rom. Karnp. pp. 
134, 138.) [E. 11. B.] 

VIA TIBURTINA. [Via Valeria.] 

VIA TRAJANA. [Via Appia, No. 4.] 

VIA VALERIA (p Ova\€pla 6 ^ 69 , Strab.), ono 
of the most celebrated and important of the Roman 
highways, which led from Rome, or, more strictly 
speaking, from Tibur, to the lake Fucinus and the 
land of the Marsi, and thence was subsequently 
continued to the Adriatic, at the mouth of the Ater¬ 
nus. The period of its construction is uncertain. 
It has indeed boon frequently supposed to have de¬ 
rived its name from, and to have been the work of, 
M. Valerius Maximus, who was censor with C. Junius 
Bubulcus in b.c. 3u 7 ; but the expression of Livy, 
that the two constructed roads “per agros,” would 
certainly seem to refer to cross-roads in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome; and it is very improbable tliat 
the construction of so celebrated a highway as the 
Via Valeria should not have been more distinctly 
stated. (Liv. ix. 43.) The Via Valeria, indeed, 
was properly only a continuation of the Via Tibur- 
tina, which led fj-om Rome to Tibur; and though 
the Itineraries include the whole line of route under 
the name of the Via Valeria, it appears that the dis¬ 
tinction was still kept up in the time of Strabo, who 
distinctly speaks of the Valerian Way as beginning 
from Tibur, and leading to the Marsi, and to 
Corfinium, the metropolis of the Peligni (Strab. v. 
p. 238). The expressions of the geographer would 
naturally lead us to conclude that the Via Valeria 
was in his time carried as a regular highway as far 
os Corfinium ; but we learn from an inscription, that 
this was not tho case, and that the regularly con¬ 
structed road stopped short at Cerfennia, at the foot 
of tho Mons Imeus or Forca di Caruso, a steep and 
difficult pass, over which the highway was not carried 
till the reign of Claudius, who at the same time con¬ 
tinued it to the mouth of tho Atenms. (Orell. fnscr. 
711.) It appears that the portion thus added at 
first bore the name of the Via Claudia Valeria (/rwer. 
/. c.); but the distinction was soon lost sight of, and 
the wholo line of route from Rome to tho Adriatic 
was commonly known as the Via Valeria. 

Ant. p. 308.) It will be convenient here to adopt 
'the same usage, and consider the whole course of the 
road under one head. 

The Via Tiburtina, as the road from Romo to 
Tibur was properly called, must undoubtedly have 
been of very ancient origin. There must indeed 
have existed from the earliest ages of Rome a fre¬ 
quented highway or communication between the two 
cities; but wo are wholly ignorant as to the time 
when a regularly made road, with its solid pavement 
and all the other accessories of a Roman via, was con¬ 
structed from the one city to the other. The road as 
it existed in the time of the Roman Empire may be 
distinctly traced by portions still remaining of the 
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pavement, or by sepulchres and fragments of an¬ 
cient buildings, so that no doubt can exist as to its 
precise course. It quitted the original city by the 
Porta Esquilina, passed through the Porta Tiburtina 
(now Porta S. Lorenzo) in the walls of Aurelian, and 
then proceeded nearly in a straight line to the Anio, 
which it crossed by a bridge about 4 miles from 
Rome. This bridge, now called the Ponte Mammolo^ 
is in its present state the work of Narsos, having 
been restored at the same time as those on the 
Via Salaria and Nomentana, after their destruction 
by Totila, a. d. 549. From this bridge the ancient 
road followed very nearly the same line as the 
modem one as far as the Imqo di Tartaro, a small 
lake or pool of sulphureous waters, similar in charac¬ 
ter to the more considerable pool called the Solfatara 
or Aquae Albulae, about 2 miles farther on, and a 
mile to the left of the highroad. Leaving this on 
the left, the Via Tiburtina proceeded almost perfectly 
straight to the Ponte Lucano^ at the foot of the hill 
of Tivoli, where it recrossed the Anio. There can 
be no doubt that this bridge retains its ancient name 
of Pons Lucanus, though this is not mentioned by 
any ancient author; but the origin of the name is 
evident from the massive sepulchre of the Plautian 
family (a structure not unlike the celebrated tomb 
of Caecilia Metella on the Appian Way), which stands 
close to the bridge, and which was constructed by M. 
Plautius Lucanus, who was censor together with Tibe¬ 
rius in the reign of Augustus. From the inscription 
on an ancient milestone it appears that this part of the 
road was constructed by him at the same time; audit 
is probable that the original Via Tiburtina was car¬ 
ried from the Logo di Tartaro in a different direc¬ 
tion, bearing away more to the left, so as to leave 
the Aquae Albulae on the right; while the road 
constructed by Plautius, like the modern highroad, 
passed between that lake and Tibur. The 14th 
milestone was found near the spot where the road 
crosses the artificial channel that carries off tlie 
waters of the lake. From the Ponte Lucano the 
ancient road ascended the hill of Tibur by a very 
steep and straight ascent, passing through or under 
a portion of the vaulted substructions of the so-called 
villa of Maecenas, [Tibur.] 

The Itineraries all agree in stating the distance of 
Tibur fron> Rome at 20 miles ; but it in reality little 
exceeds 18 by the direct road, which cnxssed the 
Ponte Lucano, as above described. The Tabula 
gives the Aquae Albulae as an intermediate station, 
but places it 16 M. P. from Rome, though the true 
distance is only 14. 

From Tibur the Via Valeria ascended the valley 
of the Anio, passing by the town of Varia ( Vicovaro), 
8 miles from Tibur, to a point marked by an inn, 
now called Osteria Ferrata, 5 miles beyond Vico¬ 
varo and 13 from TivolL This point, where the 
Anio makes a sudden bend, is evidently the site of 
the station Ad Lainnas of the Tabula, whence 
a side road struck off to the right, ascending the 
upper valley of the Anio to Sublaqueum {Subtaco), 
whence the road derived the name of Via Subi.a- 
CENSis, by which it is mentioned by Frontinus (de 
Aguaedtict, 15). The road is given in the Tabula, 
but in so confused a manner that it is impossible to 
make it out. Sublaqueum was in reality 48 miles 
from Rome by this route, or 28 fi-om Tibur. 

The Via Valeria, on the other hand, tamed to the 
left at the Osteria Ferrata, and crossed the hills to 
Carseoli, llie ruins of which are still visible at some 
distance nearer Rome than the modem village of 
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CarsoU. Thence it ascended a steep mountain'' 
pass, where portions of the ancient road, with its 
pavement and substructions, are still visible, and de¬ 
scended again into the basin of the Lake Fucinus. 
After passing by,rather than through. Alba Fucensis, 
it was carried along the N. shore of the lake to Cer- 
fennia, the site of which is clearly identified at a 
spot just below the village of Colt Armeno. [Cer- 
FENNiA.] Here, as already mentioned, the original 
Via Valeria tenninated ; but the continuation of it, 
as constructed by Claudius, and given in the Itine¬ 
raries, ascended the steep mountain-pass of the Mons 
Imeus, and thence descended into the valley of 
the Ateinus, on the banks of which, near its con¬ 
fluence w ith the Ohio, stood the city of Corfinium. 
Three miles from that city was a bridge over the 
Aternus (near the site of the present town of Popoli), 
which constituted an irniwrtant military position. 
[Aternus.] Below this point the river flows through 
a narrow pass or defile, through which the Via Va¬ 
leria also was carried. The station Interpvomium, 
marked in the Itineraries as 12 miles from Corfinium, 
must be placed at the Osteria di S. Valentino, below 
the village of the same name. Thence the road 
descended the valley of the Aternus to its mouth, 
which is correctly placed by the Itineraries 21 miles 
from Interpromium, and 9 beyond Teate (^Chieti). 

The distances given in the Antonine Itinerary 
from Rome to this point are as follow :— 

Rome to Tibur {Tivoli) - - xx. m.p. 

Carseoli (Ru. near CarsolV) xxii. 

Alba Fucentia {Alba) - xxv. (xxii.) 

Cerfennia {Sta Felicita) xxiii. (xiii.) 

Corfinium {S. Pelino) - xvi. (xvii.) 

Interpromium {Ost. di S. 

Valentino) - - xi. (xii.) 

Teate {Chieti) - - xvii. (xii.) 

The distances stated in parentheses are the correc¬ 
tions suggested by DAnville, who examined the 
whole of this line of route with much care, and are 
confirmed by the discovery of ancient milestones, 
which leave no doubt as to the actual distances. Tlie 
general correctness of the result thus obtained is con¬ 
firmed by a statement of Pliny (iii. 5. s. 6), in which 
he estimates tlie breadth of Italy in its central part, 
as measured from the mouths of the Tiber to that 
of the Aternus at 136 miles. Here the mention of 
the Aternus leaves little doubt that the measurenknt 
was taken along the Via Valeria. Now the corrected 
distances above given amount to 118 miles from 
Rome to Teate, or 125 miles to the mouth of the 
Aternus; and if to this be added 16 miles from Rome 
to Ostia, the result is 141 miles, agreeing, within 
6 miles, with the statement of Pliny. 

(For a full examination of this whole line of route, 
see D’Anville, Analyse Geogr. de ritalie, pp. 170— 
182, and Kramer, Per Fuciner See, pp. 69 — 62. 
The Via Tiburtina and the first part of the Valeria 
are also described and examined by Westphal, lidm. 
Kamp. pp. 108—121, and Nibby, Vie degli Antichi, 
pp. 96—104 ) 

The proper termination of the Via Valeria, as con¬ 
tinued by Claudius, was undoubtedly at the mouth 
of the Aternus. But the Anlonine Itinerary con¬ 
tinues it on to Hadria, which it places at 14 M.P. 
from Teate; but this distance is much below the 
truth : we should perhaps read 24 M.P. The pro¬ 
bability is, that at the mouth of the Aternus it fell 
into the line of road previously existing along the 
coast of the Adriatic, and which, without belonging 
properly to any of the three highways that proceeded 
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from Rome to that sea, served to connect the Valerian, 
Salarian, and Flaminian Ways. For this reason it may 
be useful to set down here the stations and distances 
along this line of coast, from the mouth of the Atemus 
to Ancona. They are thus given in the Antonine 
Itinerary (p. 313):— 

From the Ostia Aterni (Pescara) to 

Hadria (A^ri) - - - xvi. m.p. 

Castrum Novum (near Giulia 
Nuova) - - - XV. 

Castrum Truentium (at the mouth 
of tlie Tronto) - - - xii. 

Castellum Firmanum (Porto di 

Fermo) - - - - xxiv. 

Potentia (Potenza) - . - xxii. 

Numana (Ilumana) - - - x. 

Ancona ----- viii. 

Here the coast-road joined one branch of the Via 
Flaminia; and the distances from Ancona to Arimi- 
nuni will be found in the article on that road. [Via 
Flamlvia.] 

The Via Valeria, like the Aemilla and Flaminia, 
gave name to one of the later divisions or provinces 
of Italy under the Roman Empire, which was called 
Valeria. It comprised the land of the Marsi, Peligni, 
and Vestini, through which the road really passed, as 
well as the land of the Sabines, which was traversed 
by the Via Saluria. [Itai.ta, p. 93.] [E. H. B.] 

VIADUS (OviaSos), a river of Germany, west 
of the Vistula, mentioned by both Ptolemy (ii. 11. 
§ 2) and Marcianus (p. .53) as flowing into the 
Mare Suevicuin or Baltic. Neither of these authors 
mentions cither its source or its course, but it is 
generally assumed to be the Oder. Ptolemy in 
another passage (ii. 11. § 15) mentions, according 
to tlie common reading, a nver TaSotJa, which 
some regard as a tributary of the Viadus, and others 
as a name of the upper Viadus; but Wilberg, the 
latest editor of Ptolemy, treating TaSoua as a corrupt 
reading, has altered it to Ovlados. [L. S.j 

VIANA (Ow/ara), a place in Rhaetia, on the 
road from Vernariia to Augusta Vindelicorum (Ptol. 
ii. 12. § 4) ; it is marked in the Peutinger Table as 
Viaca, and its site is now occupied by a place called 
)yai/eck. [L. S.] 

VIATIA. [Beatia.] 

VIHI FORUM. [Forum Vibii.] 

VIBINUM, or VIBONIUM ClScii'iov: Bovino), 
a town of Apulia, in the interior of that country, 7 
miles S. of Aecae (Troja) and 15 from Luceria. 
Its correct name is given by Pliny, who enumerates 
the Vibinates among the municipal communities of 
Apulia, and by inscriptions which are still extant at 
Bovino, an episcopal town situated on one of the 
lower slopes of the Apennines, on the right of the 
river Cervaro (Cerbalus). (Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; 
Holsten, Not. od Cluver. p. 272.) There is no 
doubt that it is the place of which the name 
is corruptly written in Ptolemy, Vibamum (OvI- 
€apyoUy iii. 1. § 72), and which is called by Polybius 
Viboniutn ('Mviov, for which we should probably 
read OdiSdaviov, Schweigh. ad loc.). The latter 
author distinctly places it among the Daunian Apu¬ 
lians, and mentions that Hannibal established his 
camp there, and thence laid waste the territory 
of Arpi and other neighbouring cities. (Polyb. iii, 
88.) [E. H. B.] 

VIBIONES (Oviiidtuts or Ptol. iii. 5, 

§ 23), a people of European Sarmatia, on tbe N. side 
of Mount Bodinus, probably on the river Itaa or 
Jeviza in Volhynia, [T. H. D.] 
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VIBO, VIBO VALENTIA. [Hipponium.1 
VIBONENSIS SINUS, another name of the Hip- 
poniates Sinus. [Hipponium.] 

VICENTIA or VICETIA (Ot^iKerfa: Eik. Vi- 
centinus: Vicenza), a city of Venetia in the N. of 
Italy, situated between Patavium and Verona, and dis¬ 
tant 22 miles from the former and 33 from tlie latter 
city (Itin. Ant p. 128 ; Itin. Hier. p. 559). No 
mention is found of Vicentia before the Roman con¬ 
quest of this part of Italy, and the earliest record of 
its existence is an inscription of the republican period 
which informs us that the limits between its territory 
and that of the Atestini were fixed and determined 
by the proconsul Sex. Atilius Saranus in B. c. 136. 
(Orcll. Inscr. 3110.) It is also incidentally men¬ 
tioned as one of the municipal towns in the N. of 
Italy, in b.c. 43. (Cic. ad Fam. xi. 19.) Strabo 
notices it as one of the minor towns of Venetia, and 
Tacitus tells us that it was taken by Antonins, the 
general of Vespasian, on his advance from Patavium 
to Verona, in a manner that sufficiently proves it not 
to have been a town of any great importance. (Tao, 
Uist. iii. 8 ; Strab. v. p. 214.) But it always con¬ 
tinued to be a municipal town, and tbe younger Pliny 
mentions a cause in which the Vicentini w’ero 
engaged before the Roman Senate in defence of their 
municipal rights. (Plin. Ep. v. 4, 14.) Wo learn 
also from Suetonius that it was the birthplace of the 
grammarian Remmius Palaemon. (Suet. Gramm, 
23.) It is noticed also by both Pliny and Ptolemy, 
as well as in the Itineraries, and evidently continued 
till near the close of the Roman Empire, to be a mu¬ 
nicipal town of some consideration, though very in¬ 
ferior to its opulent neighbours, Verona and Pata¬ 
vium. (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 30 ; 
Orell. Inscr. .3219). It suflered severely in common 
with most of the cities of Venetia from the invasion 
of Attila (a.d. 452), by whom it was laid waste 
with fire and sword (Hist. Miscell. xv, p. 549), but 
it recovered from this catastrophe, and appears again 
under the Lombards as a considerable city of Venetia 
(P. Diac. ii. 14, v. 39). During the middle ages 
it became for some time an independent republic, and 
is still a populous city with about 30,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, but ha.s no remains of antiquity. 

The n.ame is written in inscriptions Vicetia, which 
has been restored by recent editors as the true read¬ 
ing both in Pliny and in Tacitus, but it is certain 
that before the close of the Roman Empire the name 
Vicentia (which has been retained in the modern 
Vicema) was already in use. [E. H. B.] 

VICIANUM, a place in Moesia (Tab. Peut), 
probably the Bfp^ava of Procopius (de Aed. iv. 4. 
p. 281), and the present Nova Berda. f T. H. D,] 
VICTO'RIA (OviKTwpia, Ptol. ii. 3. § 9), the 
most eastern place belonging to the Dainnonii in 
Britannia Barbara. Camden (p. 1190) thinks that 
it is Bede’s Caer Guidi, and tiiat it stood on /nc/t- 
keith Island, in the Frith of Forth; but Horsley is 
of opinion that it is Abemetky, near Perth. [T.H.D.] 
VICTO'RIAE MONS, a mountain in Hispaiiia 
Citerior, near the Iberus. (Liv. xxiv. 41.) [T. H. D.] 
VICTO'RIAE PORTUS, a haven belonging to 
Juliobriga, a town of the Cantabri in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis. (Plin. iv. 20. a. 34.) Now Santonna, 
(Cf. Florez, Esp. Sagr. xxiv. p. 9.) [T. H. D.J 

VICTUMVIAE. [TiciNUs]. 

VICUS ALEXANDRE [Via Ostiensis.] 
VICUS AMBIATINUS. [Ambiatinus.] 
VICUS AQUA'BIUS, a plwe in the territory of 
the Vaccaei in Hispania Tarraconensis (Itin, Ant, 
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p. 439.) Variously identified with Villafafila and 
yUlasBCCO. [T. H. D ] 

VICUS AQUENSIS. [Aquak Convknakum.] 
VICUS CAECrUUS, a-place in Lusitania be¬ 
longing to the Vettones, on the road from Augusta 

Emerita to Caesaraugusta. Ant. p. 434.) 

Variously identified with Naralconcejo and S. Ea- 
Uvan. [T. H. D.] 

VICUS CUMINA'RIUS, a place of the Carpetani 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, somewhat S. of the 
Tagus, and E. of Toletum. Probably the modern 
St. Cruz de la Zarza^ wliich is still renowned for its 
cumin. (Morales, Antig. p. 77; Florez, Enp.Sagr. 
V. p. 22.) Others have identified it with Oedna 
and Bayona. [T. H. D.] 

VICUS DOLUCENSIS, in Gallia. The name 
occurs only on an inscription found at Halinghen^ 
near Boulogne^ the ancient Gesoriacum [Gkso- 
iiiacum]. Vicus Dolucensis may be the old name 
of Halinghsn. (Ukert, Gallien.) [G. L.] 

VICUS HE'LENAE, in Gallia, mentioned by 
JSidonius Apollinaria {Major. Carm. 5. 216), in the 
country of the Atrebates ; but geographers disagree 
about the site. Some place it at Hedin or IJesdin, 
on the Canche, but that river is in the country of 
the Moriui. Others fix it at a place called Lem, and 
others in other places. (Ukert, 6’aZ/tcn.) [G. L.j 
VICUS ICTIMULOUUM. [Ictimuli.] 

VICUS JULII or ATURES, in Aquitania. The 
name Civitas Aturensium occurs in the Notitia of the 
Gallic Provinces. The name Atures also occurs in 
Sidonius Apollinaria (ii. ep. 1). In the passage of 
Tibullus, cited under Atukus [\^o1. I. p. 336] 
“ Atur ” is said to be a correction of Scaliger, the 
MSS. having Atax : — 

“ Quoin tremcret forti milite victus Atur 

but the great critic is probably right. 

At the council of Agde (Agatha), A. d. 506, 
there is a subscription by a bishop ** de civitate 
Vico Juli,” and the same name occurs in Gregory of 
Tours. D’Anville affirms that Atures and Vicus 
Julii are the same place, relying on a Notice, where 
we read “Civitas Adtorensiuin Vico Juli.” The 
name of the river Atur was also given to a people 
Atui-es, who have given their name to the town of 
Aire, which is on the A dour. (D’Anville, No¬ 
tice, (fc.) [G. L.] 

VICUS JULIUS, in Gallia, is mentioned only in 
the Notitia of the Empire as a post under the orders 
of the general residing at Mogontiacum {Maim"). 
It is placed between Tabernae {Rhein-Zaherri) and 
Nemetes {Speier). D’Anville supposes Vicus Julius 
to be Germersheim, at the place where the Queich 
enters the Rhine. [G. L.] 

VICUS MATHINI. [Via Cassia.] 

VICUS NOVUS. [Via Sai.akia.] 

VICUS SPACOKUM. [Spacokum Vicus] 
VICUS VARIANUS. [Via Aemilia, No. 5.] 
VIDRUS {OOldpos), a small coast river in the 
west of Germany, between the Klienus and the 
Amisia (Ptol. ii. 11. § 1; Marcian. p. 51), is pro¬ 
bably the same as the Wecht [L. S.] 

VIDUA (OoiSoiJa, Ptol. ii. 2. § 2), a river on the 
N. coast of Hibernia; according to Camden (p. 
1411), the Crodagh. Others identify it with the 
Ctdmore. [T. H, D.] 

VIDUBIA or VIDUBIO, in Gallia, appears in 
the Table on a road from Andematunum {Langres) 
to Cabillio, which is Cabillouum {Chdlon sur-Sadne). 
The road passes through File or Tile [Tile] to Vi- 
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1 dubia. The distance in the Table between Tile and 
Chalon, 39 leagues, is correct; and it is 19 from 
Tile to Vidubia. D’Anville fixes Vidubia at St. 
[ Bernard, on the little river Vouge, a branch of the 
Sadne. (D’Anville, Notice, ^c.) [G. L.] 

VIDUCASSES, a Celtic people in Gallia Lug- 
dunensis. Pliny (iv. 18) mentions them before the 
Bodiocasses, who are supposed to be the Baiocasses 
[Baiocasses]. Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 5) writes the 
name OvidovKaio-ioi or OOtliovKdcraioi, for we must 
assume them to be the Viducasses, though ho 
places the Viducassii next to the Osismii, and the 
Veneti between the Viducassii and the Lexovii. 
But the Viducasses are between the Baiocasses and 
the Lexovii. The boundary between the Viducasses 
and the Baiocasses is indicated by a name Fins 
(Fines), which often occurs in French geography. 

There is a place named Vieux SW. of Cae?i, in 
the department of Calvados, some distance from the 
left bank of the river Ome. This place is men¬ 
tioned in the titles or muniments of the neigh¬ 
bouring abbey of Fontenai, on the other side of the 
Ome, under the name of Videocae or Veocae, of 
which Vieux is a manifest corruption, as D’Anville 
shows, like Tricasses, Trecae, Troies, and Duro- 
casses, Drocae, Dt'eux. There is or was a stone 
preserved in the chateau of Torigni, in the arron- 
dissemeut of Saint L6, in the department of Manche, 
which contains the inscription ordo civitatis 
VIDVCA9. This marble, which was found at Vieux 
in 1580, is said to be the pedestal of a statue placed 
in the third century of our aera in honour of T. Sen- 
nius Solemnis. In the excavations made at Vieux 
in 1705 were found remains of public baths, of an 
aqueduct, a gymnasium, fragments of columns, of 
statues, and a great number of medals of the im¬ 
perial period, besides other remains. Inscriptions, 
of the date a. d 238, found on the spot .show that 
this city had temples and altars erected to Diana, 
to Mars, and to Mercury, {Nouveaux Essais sur la 
Villede Caen, par M. L’Abbd Delarue, 2 vols. Caen, 
1842, cited by Richard et Hoequart, Guide du 
Voyageur.') 

The name of this old town is unknown, but the 
remains show that it was a Roman city, probably 
built on a Celtic site; and several Roman roads 
branch off from it. Some geographers suppose it to 
be the Araegenus or Araegenue of the Table, which 
D’Anville would fix at Bayeux. But the site of 
Araegenus is doubtful. [Augustodubus.] [G. L,] 

VIENNA {Oviiva, OvUvua i Eth. Viennensis ; 
Vienne), a city of the Allobroges (Ptol. ii. 10. § 11) 
in Gallia Narbonensis, on the east bank of the 
lihdne; and the only town which Ptolemy assigns 
to the Allobroges. Stephanus (s. v. Bleuros) gives 
this form of the word and an Ethnic name BUvyios, 
and he suggests also Bievyiia-ios and Biewdios from 
a form BUvvri. He has preserved a tradition about 
Vienna being a Cretan colony from Biennus in 
Crete; and accordingly, jf this were true, its origin 
is Hellenic. Dion Cassius (xlvi. 50) has a story 
alwut some people being expelled from Vienna by 
the Allobroges, but he does not say who they were. 
[Lugdunum.] 

The position of Vienna is easily fixed by the 
name and by its being on the Roman road along 
the east side of the Rhone. There is a difficulty, 
however, as D’Anville observes, in the Antonine 
Itinerary, which makes Vienna xxiii. from Lug- 
dunum, and adds the remark that by the shorter 
cut it is zvi. The number xvi. oocuis also in the 
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Table. It is remarked, too, that Seneca (2)e jlTorte 
Claudii, c. 6) says that Claudius was bom at Lug- 
dunum (Zf/on), “ad sextum decimum lapidem a 
Vienna.” The real distance from Vienna to the 
Rhchie at Lyon is about 17 M. P.; but D’Anville 
suggests that the territory of Lugdunum may have 
liad a narrow strip on the south side of the Rh6ne, 
There can be no road of 23 M. P. from Lug¬ 
dunum to Vienna, unless it be one on the west bank 
of the Rhone. Strabo (iv. pp. 184, 186) makes the 
distance between Lugdunum and Vienna 200 stadia 
or 20 M. P., which is too much. 

Vienna is first mentioned by Caesar {B. G. vii. 9), 
and only once mentioned. He had crossed the Ct- 
vennea into the Auvergne in the depth of winter, 
and he went again over the mountains to Vienna to 
meet a newly-levied cavalry force, which some time 
before he had sent on thither. Under the Empire 
Vienna wiis a great city, and there was rivalry and 
eniidty between it and Lugdunum. (Tacit. Hist. 
i. 6.>.) Mela speaks of it as a flourishing place; 
and under the Empire it was a Colonia (Plin. iii. 4 ; 
Tacit. Hist. i. 66), before the time of Claudius, who 
speaks of it in his Oratio (stiper Civitate Gallis danda ); 
“ Ornatissima ecco Colonia valentissimaque Vien- 
nensimn, quam longo jam tempore senatores huic 
curiae confert.” (J. Lipsius, Excura.ad Tacit. Ann. 
lib. xi.) This passage shows that Vienna had 
already supplied members to the Roman senate, and 
it must have been a Roinaua Colonia. Martial (vii. 
88 ) calls it “pulcra” : — 

“ Fertur habere meos, si vera est fama, libellos, 
Inter delicias pulcra Vienna suas.” 

So Pliny says that his works were in the booksellers’ 
shops at Lugdunum. [Lugdunum.] These facts 
present a curious contrast between the book trade in 
a French provincial town under the Empire and at 
the present day, when a man would not find much. 
Vienna was also noted for the wine (Martial, xiii. 
107) that grew in the neighbourhood ; and some 
of the best wines of I he Rhone are still made about 
Vienm. This town afterwards gave name to the 
subdivision of Narbonen-sis named Viennensis. 

The modern town of Vienne is in the department 
of on the little river Gere, which flows through 
Vienne to the Rhone. The modern town is in the 
narrow valley of the Gere, and extends to the banks 
of the Rhone. The Roman town was placed on two 
terraces in the form of amphitheatres. There still 
exist the foundations of the massive Roman walls above 
19,000 feet in circuit which enclosed Vienna. These 
walls, even in the weakest parts, were about 20 feet 
thick ; and it appears that there were round towers 
at intervals. There are at Vienne the remains 
of some arcades, which are supposed to have formed 
the entrance to the Thermae. They are commonly 
called triumphal arches, but there is no reason for 
this appellation. One of the arcades bears the name 
of the emperor Gratian. There is a temple which 
M. Schneider has conjecture4 to have been dedicated 
to Augustus and Livia, if his dwiphering of the 
inscription may be trusted. This is one of the best 
preserved Roman monuments of its kind in France 
after the Maiaon Carrte of Nimea [Nemausus]. 
It is now a Museum, and contains some valuable j 
ancient remains and inscriptions. This building is 
of the Corinthian order, with six columns in front 
and eight on each side; the columns are above 3 
feet in diameter, and 35 feet high, including the 
base of the capitals. 
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I There is a singular monument near Vienne, some¬ 
times called Pontius Pilate’s tomb, there being a 
tradition that Pilate was banished to Vienna. But 
even if Pilate was sent to Vienna, that fact will not 
prove that this is his monument. It is a pyramid 
supported on a quadrangular construction, on the 
sides of whicli there are four arcades with semicircular 
arches at the top; and there are columns at each of 
the angles of the construction. Each side of the 
square of Ihis basement is about 21 feet long, and the 
height to the top of the entablature of the basement 
is nearly 22 feet. The pyramid with its smaller 
base rests on the central part of the quadrangular 
construction ; it is about 30 feet high, and the whole 
is consequently about 52 feet high. The edifice is 
not finished. It has on the whole a very fine ap¬ 
pearance. There is a drawing of it in the Penny 
Cyclopaedia (art. Vienne), made on the spot in 
1838 by W. B. Clarke, architect. 

The remains of the amphitheatre have been found 
only by excavation. It was a building of great 
magnitude, the long diameter being above 500 feet 
and the smaller above 400 feet, which dimensions 
are about the same as those of the amphitheatre of 
Verona. It has been used as a quarry to build tho 
modern town out of. Three aqueducts supplied 
Vienna with water during tho Roman period. These 
aqueducts run one above another on the side of the 
hill which borders the left bank of the Gere, and 
they are nearly parallel to one another, but at dif¬ 
ferent elevations. The highest was intended to 
supply the amphitheatre when a naumachia w’as 
exhibited. There are also remains of a fourth 
aqueduct large enough for four persons to walk in 
upright and abreast. These aqueducts were almost 
entirely constructed under ground, with a fall of 
about one in a thousand, and for the most part lined 
inside with a red cement as high up as the spring 
of the arches. 

I'he Roman road, sometimes called the Via Do- 
mitia, ran from Arelate {Arles) along the E. side 
of the river to Lugdunum {Lyon). Where it enters 
Vienne, it is now more than 3 feet below the surface 
of the ground, and this depth increases as it goes 
farther into the town. It is constructed of largo 
blocks of stone. Another road went from Vienna 
to the Alpis Graia {Little St. Bernard) through 
Bekgintrum; and it is an interesting fact to find 
that several villages on this road retain names given 
to them in respect of the distance from Vienne: 
thus Sept erne is 7 miles, Oytier 8 miles, and Die- 
moz 10 Roman miles from Vienne. Another road 
led from Vienne through Cularo {Grenoble) to 
the Alpis Cottia {Mont St. Genevre). (See Richard 
et Hoequart, Guide du Voyageur, for references to 
modern works on tlie antiquities of Vienne, and par¬ 
ticularly M. Mermots work, 8vo. Vienne, 1829, 
which contains the answers to a series of questions 
proposed by the Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres ; also the references in Ukert, Gallien, 
p. 453.) [G. L.] 

VIGESIMUM, AD. 1. A station in Gallia 
Narbonensis, the distance of which from a given 
point determined its name, as we see in the case of 
other names of places derived from numerals. [Duo- 
DECiMUM, Ad; Vienna.] The place is xx. M. P. 
from Narbo {Narbonne) on the road to Spain, and 
may be at or near a place called La Palme. 

2 . There is another Ad Vigesirnum which occurs 
in the Itin. of Bordeaux to Jerusalem, on the road from 
Toulouse. These numerals show that such cities 
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had the privilege of reckoning their roads from the 
capital to the limit of their territories, wh<r.j a 
Fines often occurs. [Fines.] (D’Anville, Notice^ 
<fc.) [G. L.] 

VILLA FAUSTINI, a place of the Iceni in Bri¬ 
tannia Romana, on the road from Londinium to the 
northern boundary wall. {Itin. Ant. p. 474.) Cam¬ 
den (p. 438) identifies it with St. Edmund^a Bury; 
but others have placed it near Thetford^ at Wulpit, 
and at Tomham Parva. [T. H. D.] 

VIMINA'CIUM {OmtiivdKiov, Ptol. iii. 9. § 3), 
an important town of Moesia Superior, lying some¬ 
what E. of the mouth of the Margus, and connected 
with Constantinople by a highroad which passed 
through Naissus. (/rin. Ant. p. 133; Itin. Uiero- 
aol. p. 564.) It was the head-quarters of the Legio 
VII. Claudia. (76.; cf. Eutrop. lx. 13 ; Procop. de 
Aed. iv. 6. p. 287 ; TheophyL i. 5, viii. 12, &c.) 
By the later Greeks the name is written EifiivdKiov. 
Variously identified with Jiam or Rama, and Koato- 
lacz. (Cf. Marsili, Danub. ii. p. 10 ; Mannert, vii. 
p. 78.) [T. H. D.] 

mMINA'CIUM {OhifxivdKiov, Ptol. ii. 6. § 50), 
a town of the Vaccaei in Hispania Tarracoiiensis, 
to the E. of Pallancia. {Itin. Ant. pp. 449, 453.) 
Identified with Valderadaci or Beceril. [T. H. D.] 
VINCEIA, a town of Moesia Superior, between 
Mons Aureus and Margum, and 6 miles from the 
former, {/tin. Ant. p. 132) In the Itin. Jliero- 
aul. (p. 664) it is called Vingeius or Vingeium. 
Lapie identifies it with Semendria. [T. H. D.] 
VINCUM. [Bingium.] 

VINDA (OutvJia, Ptol. v. 4. § 7), a place in 
Galatia, between Pessinus and Ancyra, near the 
modern llidja. (It. Ant. 201.202.) [L. S.] 

Vli^DALUM, or VINDALIUM (OhlrBa\or). in 
Gallia Narbonensis, a place where Domitius Aheno- 
barbus defeated the Allobroges, b. o. 121. [Gallia 
Tiunhalpina, VoI. I. p. 954.] Strabo (iv. p. 185) 
says that Vindalum is at the confluence of the Sul- 
gas [SuLOAs] and the Rhone. Florus (iii. 2) 
names this river Vindalicus or Vindelicus. The 
Sulgas is the Sorgue. D’Anville, relying, as ho 
often does, on a mere resemblance of name, would 
place Vindalium at Vetfene, which is aboutamile from 
the junction of tlio Sorgm and the Rhone. Others 
would place Vindalium at Po^'t de la Traille. the 
place where the Sorgue joins the Rhone. [G. L.] 
VINDANA POUTUS (Oulvdava Xi^xiiv). a bay 
on the north-west coast of Gallia (Ptol. ii.8. § 1), and 
placed by Ptolemy between the mouth of the Herius 
[Hbkius] and the Promontorium Gobaeum. D'An- 
ville supposes the Vindana to be the bay of Morhi- 
hany at the bottom of which was the capital of the 
Veneti, now Vannea. Other geographers have made 
other guesses: the bay of Dtmtmez, the mouth of 
the Blavetf and others still. [G. L.] 

VINDELEIA (Ov<v5fA«ia, Ptol. ii. 6. § 53), a 
town of the Autrigones in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
between Virovesca and Deobriga. (Itin. Ant. p. 454.) 
Probably Pnneorbo, [T. 11. D.] 

VINDELI'CIA (Ovty^fXKla or BivSeAKi'a), the 
most western of the four Danubian provinces of the 
Roman empire. In the time of Augustus, it formed 
a distinct province by itself, but towards the end of 
the first century after Christ it was united with 
Rbaetia. At a still later period tfie two countries 
were again separated, and Khaetia Proper appears 
under the name Rhaetia Prima, and Vindelicia 
under that of Rhaetia Secunda. We have here to 
speak only of the latter or Vindelicia, as it appears 1 
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in the time of Augustus, when it was bounded on 
the north by Germania Magna, that is, by the 
Danube and the Vallum Hadriani or Limes, on the 
west by the territory of the Helvetii, on the south 
by Rhaetia, and on the east by Noricum, from 
which it was separated by the river Oenus (Inn). 
The line of demarcation between Vindelicia and 
Rbaetia is not mentioned anywhere, but was in all 
probability formed by the ridge of the Rhaetian 
Alps. Vindelicia accordingly embraced the north¬ 
eastern parts of Switzerlandy the south-eastern part 
of Baden, the southern part of Wiirtemberg and 
Bavaria, and the northern part of Tirol (Ptol. ii. 
12. § 1, 13. § 1, viii. 7. § 1 ; Sext. Ruf. 8; Aga- 
them. ii. 4.) The country is for the most part flat, 
and only its southern parts are traversed by off¬ 
shoots of the Rhaetian Alps. As to the products of 
Vindelicia in ancient times, we have scarcely any 
information, though we are told by Dion Cassius 
(liv. 22) that its inhabitants carried on agriculture, 
and by other authors that the country was very 
fertile. (Solin. 21 ; Isid. Orig. i. 4.) The chief 
rivers of Vindelicia are : the Danube, the upper part 
of which flowed through the country, and farther 
down formed its boundary. All the others aro 
Alpine rivers and tributaries of the Danube, such as 
the Ilaugus, Guntia, Licus, Vikt>o, Isarus, 
and the Oenus, which separated Vindelicia from 
Noricum. The Lncus Brigantinus in the south¬ 
west also belonged to Vindelicia. 

The inhabitants of Vindelicia, the Vindelici, were 
a kindred race of the Rhaeti, and in the time of 
Augustus certainly Celts, not Germans, as some 
have supposed. Their name contains the Celtic 
root Vind, which also occurs in several other Celtic 
names, such as Vindobona, Vindomngns, Vindonissa, 
and others. (Zeuss, Die Deutschen. p. 228, foil.; Die- 
fenbach, Celtica, ii. 1. p. 134, foil.) Others, with¬ 
out as.suming that the Vindelicians w'ere Germans, 
believe that their name is connected with the German 
Wenden, and that it was used as a general desig¬ 
nation for nation.s or tribes that were not Germans, 
whence the modem Wend and also the name of the 
Vandali or Vindili. (Comp. Horat. Carm. iv. 4. 18 ; 
Strab. iv. pp. 193, 207, vii. pp. 293, 313; Tac. 

ii. 17, IIuL iii. 5 ; Suet. Aug. 21; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 39; Plin. iii. 24.) After their subjugation by 
Tiberius, many of them were transplant^ into other 
countries. (Strab. vii. p. 207 ; Dion Cass. liv. 22.) 
The principal tribes into which, according to Strabo, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy, the Vindelici were divided, 
were: the Brioantii, Runicatae, Leuni, Con- 
suantak, Benlauni, Brkuni, and Licatii. Their 
moi*e important towns were ; Augusta Vindelicorura, 
their capital, Reginum, Arbor Felix, Brigantium, 
Vemania, Campodunum, Abodiacum, Abusina, Quin- 
tiana Castra, Batava Castra, Vallatum, Isinisca, 
Pons Oeni, and a few others, which are treated of in 
separate articles. (Comp. Rayser, Der Oberdonaiu 
hreia Bayema unter den Romem, Augsburg, 1830; 
J. Becker, Druaua und ijUe Vindelicier, in Schneide- 
win’s Philologua, v. p. 119, foil.) [L. S.] 

VINDENAE, a place in Upper Moesia. on the road 
from Naissus to Scodra. (Tab. Pent.) [T. H. D.] 

VI'NDEKIS (Oinybipios norapLov iKSoXal, Ptol. 
ii. 2. § 8), a little river on the E. coast of Hibernia, 
perhaps that which falls into Strangford Bay ; but 
Camden (p. 1403) places it more to the N. near 
Carrickfergtu. [T. H. D.] 

VlNDlLl. [Vandali.] 

YINDILIS INSULA, on the Atlantic coast of 
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Gallia, is mentioned in the Maritime Itin. after Ux- 
antis and Sina or Sena. Middle a^e documents 
prove that the island of Belle-ile was once named Gue~ 
del, and this is the name Vindilis, the interchange 
of Gu or G and W or V being common. ("Vapin- 
CUM.] Though this is the only evidence, it is suffi¬ 
cient, for the names agree, and Belle-tie is not likely 
to have been omitted in the Itin., when smaller 
islands along the coast are mentioned. [G.L.] 

VINDINUM. fSuiNDiNUM.] 

VINDIUS MONS (Otfii^Siov Spas, Ptol. vii. 1. 
§ 28), a chain of mountains in Hindoatan, extending 
NE. and SW. nearly, along the N. bank of the 
Namadus (now Nerbudda\ in lat. 21°, long. 117° 
30'. They are now known by the name of the Vindhya 
Ma.y and form the principal watershed of the Ner- 
hudfla and Tapti, which flow into the Indian Ocean, 
a little to the N. of Bombay,mdi of the Soane and A7i- 
which are great tributaries of the Ganges. [V.] 

VI'NDIUS or VINNIUS {Ouuhnv 6pos, Ptol. ii. 
6 . § 21), a mountain in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
which ran in a W. direction from the Saltus Vas- 
conum and formed the boundary between the Can- 
tabri and the Astures. It formed, therefore, the 

W. portion of the Cantabrian chain. The Iberus 

had its source in it. [T. H. D.] 

VINDOBALA, a station on the wall of Hadrian in 
Bntain, which was garrisoned by the Cohons i. Frixa- 
gorum. Camden (p. 1090) identifies it with Walls- 
End; whilst Horsley (p. 105) and others take it to 
be liutchester. (Not. Imp. ; Geo. Rav. v. 31.) 
[Vallum Romanum.] [T. H. D.] 

VINDOBO'NA or VENDOBONA (OvM€ovm: 
Vienna), a town on the Danube in Upper Pannonia, 
was originally a Celtic place, but afterwards became 
a Roman municipium, as we learn from inscriptions. 
(Gruter, Inacidpt. p. 4.) This town, which accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy (ii. 15. § 3) for some time bore 
the name of Juliobona (’louAtd^oi'a), was situated 
at the foot of Mons Cetius, on the road running 
along the right bank of the river, and in the course 
of time became one of the most important military 
stations on the Danube; for after the decay of Car- 
nuntum it was not only the station of the principal 
part of the Danubian fleet, but also of the Legio 

X. Gemina. (ft. Ant. pp. 233, 248, 261, 266 ; Tab. 
Pent.] Aurel. Viet, de Cues. 16 ; Agathem. ii. 4; 
Joniand. Get. 50, where it is called Vindomina.) 
Vindobona suffered severely during the invasion of 
the Huns under Attila, yet continued to be a 
flourishing place, especially under the dominion of 
the Longobards. (Jornand. 1. c.) It is well known 
that the emperor M. Aurelius died at Vindobona. 
(Aurel. Viet, de Coes. 16, Epit. 18 ; comp. Fischer, 
Brevia Notitia Urbia Vindobonae, Vindobonae, 1767; 
Von Uormayr, Geachichte Wiena, i. p. 43, foil.; 
Muchar, NoriJeum^ vol. i. p. 166, foil.) [L. S.] 

VINDOGLA'DIA, a place in Britannia Romana, 
probably in the territory of the Belgae on the road from 
Venta Belgarum to Isca Dumnoniorum. (Itin. Ant. 
pp. 483, 486.) The Geogr. gav. (v. 31) calls it Bin- 
dogladia. Some place it at Penlridge^ near Old 
Sarum^ where are remains of Roman fortifications. 
Camden, however (p. 61), identifies it with Winbum, 
and Horsley (p. 472) with Cranbum. [T. H. D.] 

VINDOLANA, a station on Hadrian’s boundary 
wall in Britain, where the Cohors iv. Gallonim lay 
in garrison. (Not. Imp.) By the Geo. Rav. (v. 31) 
it is called Vindolanda. Camden (p. 1087) identifies 
it with Old WiTtcheateVy Horsley (p. 89, &c.) with 
Little Cheatert. [Valujm Romanum.] [T.H.D.] 
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VINDOMAGUS (ObMpayos), In Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, one of the two cities which Ptolemy (ii. 10. 

§ 10) assigns to the Volcae Arecomici. There is 
nothing to determine the position of Vindomagu.s, 
except the fact tliat there is a town Vigan, where 
some remains have been found. Le Vigan is NW. 
of Nismea, and on the southern border of the Cd- 
vennes. [G. L.l 

VINDOMIS or VINDOMUM, a place belonging 
probably to the Belgae in Britannia Romana on the 
road from Venta Belgarum to Calleva. (Itin. Ant. 
pp. 483, 486.) Horsley (p. 459) identifies it with 
Farnham ; others have sought it at E. Sherborne^ 
and at Whitchttreh. [T. H. D.] 

VINDOMORA, a town of the Brigantes in the 
N. part of Britannia Romana. (Itin. Ant. p. 464.) 
It is commonly identified with Ebcheater at the 
NW. boundary of Durham (Horsley, p. 398), where 
there are remains of a fort, and where Roman anti¬ 
quities have been discovered. (Cf. Camden, p. 1086; 
Philos. Tram. No. 278.) [T. H. D.] 

VINDONISSA, in Gallia, is mentioned by Tacitus 
(Ilist. iv. 61, 70). It was the station of the twenty- 
first legion, a. D. 71, which entered Rhaetia from 
Vindonissa. The place is Windisch, in the Swiss 
canton of Aargau, near the junction of the Aar^ 
Renas, and Limmath. Vindonissa was once a large 
place, and many Roman remains and coins have been 
found there. In the Barlisgruhe there are traces of 
an amphitheatre, and on the road from Brauneck- 
bei'g to Kbnigafelden the remains of an aqueduct 
The name of the xxi. Legion has been discovered in 
inscriptions found at Windisch. Near Windiach is 
the former convent and monastery of Konigsfelden, 
where some of the members of the Habsburg family 
are buried. Several Roman roads help to fix the 
position of Vindonissa. The Table places it at 
the di.stanco of xxii. from Augusta Raurucorum 
(Aug.at) [Augusta Rauracouum] ; and another 
road went from Vindonissa past Vit^urum [Vito- 
durum] to Arbor Felix in Rhaetia. Vindonissa is 
named Vindo in a Panegyric of Constantine by Eu- 
menius, and Castrum Vindonissense in Maxima Sc- 
quanorum in the Notitia of the Gallic Provinces. 
When Christianity was established in these parts, 
Vindonissa was the see of the first bishopric, which 
was afterwards removed to Constanz. In the 
third and fourth centuries Vandals and Alemanni 
damaged the town. The Huns afterwards ravaged 
Vindonissa, and Childebert king of the Franks de¬ 
stroyed it in the sixth century. (D’Anville, Notice, 
<fc.; Ernesti, Note on Tcu:it. Hist. iv. 70; Neige- 
baur, Neneatea Gemdlde der Schweiz.) [G. L.] 
VINIOLAE, a place of the Oretani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, ^tween Acatucci and Mentesa Bastia. 
(Itin. Ant. p. 402.) Variously identified with Hinf) • 
jares and as a place on the river Boroaa. [T. H. D. J 
VINNIUS. [ViNDius.] 

VINO'VIA (in Ptol. Obivyoviov, ii. 3. § 16), a, 
town of the Brigantes in the N. of Britannia 
Romana. (Itin. Ant. p. 465.) Now Bincheaiev 
near Bishop Auckland, with remains of Romaii 
walls and other antiquities. (Camden, p. 945.) In 
the Not. Imp. and by the Geogr. Rav. (v. 31) it is 
called Vinonia. [T. H. D.] 

Vl'NTIUM (OblvTiovi Fence), in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, the chief town of the Nerusii. [Neru- 
sii.] Inscriptions have been found at Fence with 
the words civit. vint. ; and in the Notitia of the 
Gallic Provinces it is placed in the Alpes Mari- 
timae under the name of Civitas Vintiensiom or 
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Venciensium. Fence is in the department of Far, 
near the river For. (D’Ativille, Notice^ <fc.) [G. L.] 
VTNZELA (OO^i'feXa), a town of Galatia, in the 
territory of the Tectosages. (Ptol. v. 4. § 8.) A se¬ 
cond town of the same name is mentioned by Ptolemy 
(v. 5. § 8) in the south-east of Pisidia. [L. S.] 
VIOLVASCENSIS PAGUS. [Martialis.] 
VIPITENUM, a town in Rliaetia belonging to 
the Venostes, situated between Veldidena and Tri- 
dentum. {/tin. Ant pp. 275, 280.) Some place 
it in the Oher-Wipthal; others identify it with 
Sterzing on the Eiaach^ at the foot of the Bren¬ 
ner. [T. H. D.] } 

VIPOSCIANA, a place in Mauretania Tingitana, 
on the road from Tocolosida to Tingis. (/<tn. Ant 
p. 23.) Mannert (x. pt. ii. p. 487) supposes that 
it is the place called Prisciana by Mela (iii. 10. 
sub fin.), and UnaKiapa or UicrKidpa by Ptolemy 
(iv. 1. § 14). The same author identifies it with 
MergOf whilst Lapie takes it to be Soe-el-Arba, and 
Graberg di Hemso, Dar-el-Hhamara. [T. H, D.] 
VIRACELLUM (Bipd«<AAov, Ptol.), a town of 
Etruna, mentioned only by Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 47), 
who places it among the inland towns in the NW. 
corner of that country. It is supposed by Cluverius 
to be represented by Verrucola or Verrucchia in the 
mountains between the Serchio and the Magra 
(Cluver. Ital. p. 75), but the identification is very 
doubtful. [E. H. B.] 

VIUDO (the WertacK)^ a small river in the ter¬ 
ritory of the Licatii in Vindelicia, a tributary of the 
Licus, which it joins a little below Augusta Vin- 
delicorum. (Paul. Diac. Langoh. ii. 13 ; Venant. 
Fort. Vita S, Mart iv, 646, where it is less cor¬ 
rectly called Vindo or Vinda). [E. S.l 

VIRGULAE. [Bkrgule, Vol. I. p. 393, a.j 
VIRIBALLUM. [Corsica, Vol. I. p. 691, a.] 
VIRITIUM (pdipiriop')^ a place in northern Ger¬ 
many, mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 27), 
was probably in the territory of the Sidini, on the 
site of the modern town of Wrietzen on the Oder. 
(Wilhelm, Germanien, p. 275.) [L. S.] 

VIROOO'NIUM {pmpoK6viov, Ptol. ii. 3. § 19), 
a town of the Cornavii in Britannia Romana, on the 
road from Deva to Londinium, with a by-road from 
Maridunum. {Itin. Ant pp, 482, 484.) It is the 
town called IJrioconium in another route of the 
Itineraiy (p. 469). Now Wroxekr., with ruins 
and antiquities. (Camden, p. 652.) [T. H. D.] 

VIRODUNUM. [Vkrodunenses.J 
VIROM AG US. [ Brom AO us. ] 

VIROSIDUM {Not Imp.), a fort or castle at the 
N. boundary of Britannia Romana and in the terri¬ 
tory of the Brigantes, the station of the Cohors vi. 
Nerviorum. Camden(p. 1022) places it near Warwik 
Cumberland; whilst others seek it on the S. coast 
of Solway Fnth, and at Preston. [T. H. D.] 
VIROVESCA (OdtpoiJ«(r#co, Ptol. ii. 6. § 53), a 
town of the Autrigones in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
on the road from Pompelo to Asturica {Itin. Ant 
pp. 394,450,464; Plin. ii. 3. s. 4). It is the modern 
Briviesca. (Cf. Florez, Esp. Sagr. xxiv. p. 10, 
xxvii. p. 13.) Coins in Sestini (p. 211). [T.H.D.] 

VIROVIACUM, in Gallia,in the Table,Virovinum, 
is placed on a route from Castellum ( Catsel) to Turna- 
cum {Toumay). The Antonine Itinerary fixes it xvi. 
from each place. The distances in the Table do not 
agree; but the site is certain. It is Werwic or 
Fenincib, a large village on the Ijy$, 3 leagues from 
Lids in the French department of Nord. In 1514 
a medal of C. Julius Caesar was dog up at IFenote, 
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and some time afterwards other medals of the time 
of the Antonini. There is a tradition also of the 
remains of an ancient edifice having been seen here, 
and a fragment of a statue (Bast, Reciieil d^AntU 
quUea Romaines et Gauloises trouvee^ dans la 
Flandre propremmt dite, Gand, 1804.) [G. L.] 

VIRUEDRUM (pdtpovebpobjji Axpop, Ptol. ii. 3. 
§ 5), a promontory on the N. coast of Britannia 
Barbara, and the most N. point of the island. It 
is apparently the present Dungsby Head. (Camden, 
p. 1280.) [T. H. D.] 

VIRUNI. [Varini.] 

VIRU'NUM {OClpovpop). 1. One of the most 
important towns in the interior of Noricum, south of 
Noreia, and on the road from Aquileia to Lauriacum. 
(Plin. iii. 27 ; Ptol. ii. 14. § 3 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Bepovpos ; Suid. s. v. Brjpovpiop; It. Ant p. 276 ; 
Toh. Pent, where it is called Varunum.) But not- 
witlhstanding its importance, which is attested by its 
widely scattered remains about the village of Ma- 
riasaal near Klagenfurt, no details about it are 
known, exce})t, from inscriptions, the fact that it w’.ns 
a Roman colony, with the surname of Claudia. 
(Gruter, Inscript p. 569; Orelli, Inscript no. 1317, 
5074; comp. Muchar, Norikum, vol. i. p. 271.) 

2. A town in the country of the Sidini in Ger¬ 
mania, of unknown site, and mentioned only by 
Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 27). fL. S.] 

VIRUS {Ovlpov iKSokal, Ptol. ii. 6. § 3), a river 
[ in the N. part of tlie W. coast of Hispania Tarra¬ 
conensis. Variously identified with the Landrove 
ih<i> Alhmes. [T. H. D.] 

VISBU'RGII (Od(0‘§odp7to»), a tribe in the south¬ 
east of Germany, about the sources of the Vistula, 
and placed by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 21) near the 
Quadi, in the district to which Tacitus {Germ. 
43) assigns the Gothini, [L. S.] 

VISO'NTIUM {OkffSprtop, Ptol. ii. 6. § 54), a 
town of the Pelendones in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
perliap-s Vvmeza or Binoesca. [T. H. D.] 

VISPI {OOKrrroi), a tribe in tlie south-west of 
Germany, is mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 
10); nothing certain can be said as to the precise 
district they inhabited. [L. S.] 

yrSTULA, VISTILLUS (OduTToiJAa, oJitr- 
TovAas : Vistula or Weichsel), one of the great 
rivers of Germany, separating, according to Ptolemy 
(viii. 10. § 2 ; comp. ii. 11. § 4, iii. 5. § 5), Ger¬ 
many from Sarmatia, while Pomp. Mela (iii. 4), 
who calls the river Visula, describes it as forming 
the boundary between Scythia and Sarmatia. It 
cannot be expected that either Greeks or Romans 
should have possessed much information about this 
distant river. Ptolemy says that it had its origin 
in the Hercynia Silva, and discharged itself into the 
Sarmatian ocean (the Baltic), and Marcianus (p. 53) 
ascribes to it a course of from 1850 to 2000 stadia 
in length. This is all the information to be gathered 
from the ancient authors. (Comp. Plin. iv. 27. s. 28; 
Solin. 20; Geogr. Rav. iv. 4; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8, 
where it is called Bisula; Jornand. Get. 3.) Jor- 
nandes in two passages {Get 5 and 17) speaks of a 
river Viscla, which some geographers regard as 
identical with the modern tVishka, a tributary of 
the Vistula, but it is probably no other than the 
Vistula itself, whose modern German name Weichsel 
seems to be formed from Viscla. [L. S.] 

VISURGIS (Odfaowpyty, Bicrovpyis, Odlacvp- 
70s, or Obunrobpyios: Weser), one of the principal 
rivers in north-western Germany, which was tole¬ 
rably weU known to the Romans, since during their 
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wars {n Germany tbey often advanced as far as its 
banks, and at one time even crossed it; but they 
seem to have been unacquainted with its southern 
course, and with its real origin; for it is formed by 
the confluence of the Werra and the Fulda^ while 
Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 1) imagined that it had ite 
sources in Mons Melibocus. Marcianus (j). 51) 
(States that its length amounted to from 1600 to 
1780 stadia. The Visurgis flowed into the German 
Ocean in the country of the Chauci. (Comp. Pomp. 
Mela, iii. 4 ; Plin. iv. 27 ; Tac. Ann. i. 70, ii. 9 ; 
Veil. Pat ii. 105 ; Sidon. Apoll. xxiii. 243; 
Strab. vii. p. 291; Dion Cass. xliv. 33, Iv. 1, 2, 8, 
Ivi. 18.) [L. S.] 

VITE'LLIA (BireAXta, Steph. B.: Eth. BireA- 
\7pos, Vitelliensis), an ancient town of Latium, 
which was, however, apparently situated in the 
territory of the Aequi, or at least on their imme¬ 
diate frontiers, so that it is hard to determine 
whether it was properly a Latin or an Aequian 
town. But the circumstance that its name is not 
found in the list of the cities of the Latin League 
given by Dionysius (v. 61) is strongly in favour of 
the latter supposition. Its name is first mentioned 
by Livy (ii. 39) in the account of the celebrated 
campaign of Coriolanus, whom he represents ns 
taking Vitellia at the same time as Corbio, La- 
bicum, and Pedum: bnt in the more detailed nar¬ 
ratives of the samo campaign by Dionysius and 
Plutarch, no notice is found of Vitellia. The name 
is again mentioned by Livy in b. c. 393, when the 
city fell into the hands of the Aequi, who surprised 
it by a night attack (Liv. v. 29.) Ho there calls 
it “ Coloniam Romanam,” and says it had been 
settled by them in the territory of the Aequi; but 
we have no previous account of this circumstance; 
nor is there any statement of its recovery by the 
Romans. A tradition preserved to us by Suetonius 
recorded that the Roman colony was at one time 
entrusted to the sole charge of the family of the 
Vitellii for its defence (Suet. Vitell 1); but there 
can be little doubt that this is a mere family 
legend. All trace of Vitellia, as well as Tolerium 
and other towns in the same neighbourhood, dis- 
appearg after the Gaulish invasion, and the only 
subsequent mention of the name occurs in the list 
given by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 9) of the cities of Latium 
which were in his time utterly extinct. The site 
is wholly uncertain, though it seems probable that 
it may be placed in the same part of Latium as 
Tolerium, Bola, Labicum, and other town? on the 
frontiers of the Aequian territory. It has been 
placed by Gell at ValmontonCj a place which in all 
probability occupies an ancient site, and this would 
do very well for Vitellia, but that it is equally 
suitable for Tolerium, which must be placed some¬ 
where in the same neighbourhood, and is accord¬ 
ingly fixed by Nibby at Valmontone [Tolerium.] 
The latter writer would transfer Vitellia to Civiiella 
(called also Civitella cT Olevano), situated in the 
mountains between Olevano and Snbiaco; bnt this 
seems decidedly too far distant from the other cities 
with which Vitellia is connected. It would be much 
more plausible to place Vitellia at Valmontone and 
Tolerium at Lugnano, about 3 miles NW. of it, 
but that SJugnanQ again would suit veiy well for 
the site of Bola, which we are at a loss to fix 
elsewhere [Bola]. The fact is that the deter¬ 
mination of the position of these cities, which dis¬ 
appeared in such early times, and of which no re¬ 
cord is preserved by inscriptbns or other ancient monu- 
VOL. n. 
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ments, must remain in great measure conjectural. 
(Gell. Top. of Rome, p. 436; Nibby, Dintomi, vol. i. 
p. 467, vol. iii. p. 370.) [E. H. B.] 

VITIA (OyiTlo, Strab. xi. pp. 608, 514, 531: 
Eth. Ovirtoi), a small district in Media Atro- 
patene, noticed by Strabo in his account of that 
province. It appears to have been in the north¬ 
ern part near the tribes of the Dribyces and 
Amardi. [V.] 

VITIS [Utis]. 

VITODURUM or VITUDURUM, in Gallia, is 
mentioned in an inscription, in which it is said that 
the emperors Diocletian and Maximianus “ inurum 
Vitodurensem a solo instauraveruut.” The Antonino 
Itin. places it between Vindonissa {Windisch) and 
Fines {PJin) [Finks, No. 15.] At Winterthui^ in 
the Swiss canton of Zurich there is in the town 
library a collection of Roman coins and cut stones, 
most of which have been found in the nciglibour- 
ho<',d of the town and in the adjacent village of 
Oherwinterthur, which is the site of Vitodurum. 
(D’Anville, Notice, tfc.) [G. L.] 

VITRICIUM (Ver7‘ez), a town or village of the 
Salassi, on the high road leading from Kporedia 
to Augusta Practoria (Aosta). It is 
known only from the Ilincranes, which place it 25 
miles from Augusta, and 21 from Eporedia (Itin. 
Ant. pp. 345, 347, 351), but is undoubtedly iden¬ 
tical with Verrez, a large village in the Val dAosta, 
at the entrance of the Val Challant. [E. 11. B.] 
VIVANTAVARIUM (OCeauravdpiop, Ptol. iii. 
5. § 30). a place in European Sarmatia, between the 
rivers Axiaces and Tyras. [T. H. D.] 

VIVISCI, VIBiSCl. [Biturtges Vivisci.] 
VIVISCUS, in Gallia. In the Antonine Itin. the 
name is Bibiscus. The place is Vevag, or near it, 
in the Swiss canton of Waadt or Vaud. See the 
article Pennklocus. [G. L.] 

ULCAEI LAC US (OwA/caTo «At;), a succession 
of lakes and swamps in Pannonia, between the mouths 
of the Druvus and Savus. (Dion Cass. Iv. 32.) They 
.seem to be the same as the Palus Hiulca mentioned 
by Aurelius Victor (Epit. 41) as being near Cibalae 
in Pannonia. (Comp. Zosim. ii. 18.) Those lakes 
now bear the name of Laxineze. [L. S.] 

ULCrSlA CASTKA, a fort in Pannonia, on the 
road running along the right bank of the Danubius 
from Aquincum to Bregetio (It. Ant. p. 269), is 
now called Szerit Endre. [L. S.] 

ULIA (OvKla, Strab. iii. p. 141), a town in His- 
pania Baetica, on a hill, on tlie road from Gades to 
Corduba. (Itin. Ant. p. 412.) It was a Roman 
muiiicipium, with the surname of Fidentia, and be¬ 
longed to the jurisdiction of Corduba (Plin. iii. 3. 
8.4; Hirt. B. II. 3, 4, B. A lex. 61; Dion Cass, xliii. 
31.) From inscriptions it appears to be the present 
Monte Mayor, where there are ruins. (Cf. Morales, 
Ant. p. 5 ; Florez, Esp. Sagr. x. p. 160, xii. p. 5; 
coins in Florez, Med. ii. p. 620, iii. p. 130; Mion- 
net, i. p. 27, Suppl i. p. 47.) [T. H. D.] 
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ULIARUS INSULA {Eih> Olarionengis, Sido- 
nius Apollinaris), is plac^ by Pliny in the Aqui- 
tanicna Sinus (iv. 19). It is the lie ^OUron^ 
which belongs to the department of Cluirenie Inf^- 
rieure, and is separated from the mainland by a 
narrow strait [G. L.] 

ULIZIBERA (phXiQS'npa, or Ov\iC€t^^a, Ptol. 
ir. 3. § 37), the Ulusubritanum of Pliny (v. 4. s. 
4), a town of Byzacium in Africa Proper, S. of Ha- 
druinetiim. [T. H. D.] 

ULLA (called by Ptolemy Ot/ta, ii. 6. § 2), a 
river on the W. coast of Ilispania Tarraconensis, 
which enters the sea between the Minius and the 
promontory of Nerium. (Mela, iii. 1.) It is still 
called mia. [T.H.D.] 

ULMANETES. [ Silva nectes.] 

ULMI or ULMUS, a place frequently mentioned 
in the Itineraries as situated in the interior of Lower 
Pannonia on tlie rood leading from Siccia to Cibalae 
and Sinnium (It. Ant. pp. 131, 232, 261, 267 ; 
It. Jlieros. p. 563 ; Tab. Pent.) ; but its exact site 
is uncertain. [L. S.] 

ULMUS, a place in Upper Moesia, between Na- 
issus and Remesiana. (/<m. Ilieros. p. 566.) Ac¬ 
cording to Laple near Pauvlitz. [T. 11. D.] 

ULPIA'NUM. 1. {ObKmavSv, Ptol. iii. 9. § 6), 
called also Ulviana (OuXirtavd, llicrocl, p. 656), a 
town of Upper Moesia on the southern declivity of Mt. 
Scomius. It was enlarged and adorned by Justinian, 
whence it obtained the name of Justiniana Secunda. ' 
(Procop. de Aed. iv. 1, Goth. iv. 25.) It is com¬ 
monly identified with the present Giu8te?idil; but 
Leake (^Northern Greece, iii. p. 475) takes that 
town to represent the ancient Pantalia or Pautalia 
in Thrace. 

2. A pl.nce in Dacia, apparently in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Klmmnhurg. (Ptol. iii. 8. § 7.) [T. H. D.] 
ULTERIOR POKTUS. [Itius Poutus.] 
ULUBRAE {Eth* Ulubrensis), a small town of 
Latium on the borders of the Pontine Marshe-s. It 
is not mentioned in history previous to the establish¬ 
ment of the Roman dominion, but is noticed repeat¬ 
edly by Latin writers of the best period, though 
always as a poor and decayed town, a condition which 
appears to have resulted from its marshy and un¬ 
healthy position. Hence Cicero jestingly terms its 
citizens little frogs {ranunculi, Ep. ad Fam. vii. 18), 
and both Horace and Juvenal select it as an almost 
proverbial example of a deserted and melanc.holy 
place. (Hor. Ep. i. 11. 30 ; Juv. x. 101.) Still it 
appears from the expressions of the latter, that it 
still retained the rank of a municipal town, and had 
its own local magistrates ; and in accordance with 
this, we find the Ulubrenses enumerated by Pliny 
among the municipal towns of the First Region. (Plin. 
iii. 5. 8. 9.) The same thing is attested by inscrip¬ 
tions (Orell. Tmcr. 121 —123), and the discovery of 
these at the place now called Ci^tema, about eight 
miles from Velletri, and 35 from Rome, immediately 
at the entrance of the Pontine Marshes, leaves no 
doubt that Ulubrae was situated somewhere in 
that neighbourhood. But the village of Cis- 
tema (called in the middle ages Cisterna Neronis), 
does not appear to occupy an ancient site, and the 
exact position of Ulubrae is still undetermined. 
(Nibby, Dintomi di Roma, vol. i. p. 463.) [E.H.B.] 
UMBENNUM, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed 
in the Jerusalem Itin. between Batiana [Batiana] 
and Valeniia ( Valence). [G. L.] j 

UMBRAE, one of many tribes placed by Pliny i 
near the mouth of the Indus, aiyoining, perhaps I 
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within, the larger district of Pattalene (vi. 20. 
s. 23). [V.] 

UMBRANICI, a people of Gallia Narbonensis, 
who had the Jus Latii. (Plin. iii. 4.) There is 
no further notice of these people who bad this political 
privilege, except the occurrence of the name Um- 
branica or Umbranicia in the Table. [G. L.] 
UMBRIA {ri *Op€piK‘fi: Eth. Umber, Umbri, ’O/x- 
BpiK6s), was one of the principal divisions of Central 
Italy, situated to the E. of Etruria, and extending 
from the valley of the Tiber to the shores of the Adri¬ 
atic. The name was, however, at different periods 
applied within very different limits. Umbria, properly 
so called, may be considered as extending only from 
the Tiber, which formed its W. limit through the 
greater part of its course, and separated Umbria from 
Etruria, to the great central range of the Apennines 
from the sources of the Tiber in the N. to the Monti 
della Sibilla in the S. But on the other side 
of this range, sloping down to the Adriatic, was an 
extensive ajid fertile district extending from the 
frontiers of Picenum to the neighbourhood of Arimi- 
num, which had probably been at one time also oc¬ 
cupied by the Umbrians, but, before it appears in 
Roman history, had been conquered by the Gaulish 
tribe of the Senones. Hence, after the expulsion of 
these invaders, it became known to the Romans as 
“ Gallicus ager,” and is always so termed by histo¬ 
rians in reference to the earlier period of Roman 
history. (Liv. xxiii. 14, xxxix. 44 ; Cic. Brut. 14, 
&c.) On the division of Italy into regions by 
Augustus, this district was again united with 
Umbria, both being included in the Sixth Region. 
(Plin. iii. 14. s. 19.) But even Pliny, in describing 
this union, distinguishes the ager Gallicus” from 
Umbria Proper (“ Jungitur his sexta regio Urnhriam 
complexaagrumque Gallicum circa Ariminum,’*/^.): 
it is evident therefore that the name of Umbria did 
not at that time in common usage include the terri¬ 
tory on the shores of the Adriatic. In like manner 
Ptolemy designates the coast from Ancona to Arimi- 
num (termed by Pliny the “ Gallica ora ”) as “ the 
land of the Senones” (Ptol. iii. 1. § 22), a term 
which had certainly become inappropriate long before 
his time. It was according to Pliny (1. c.) this por¬ 
tion of the Gaulisli territory which was properly 
designated as Gallia Togata, a name afterwards 
extended and applied to the whole of Cisalpine 
Gaul. (Uirt. B. G. viii. 24; Cic. Phil. viii. 9, &c.) 
It was not, therefore, till a late period that the name 
of Umbria came into general use as including the 
whole of the Sixth Region of Augustus, or the land 
from the Tiber to the Adriatic. 

Umbria, in this more extended sense of the name, 
was bounded on the W. by the Tiber, from a point 
near its source to a little below Ocriculum, which 
was the most southern city included within the 
province. Thence the E. frontier ascended the 
valley of the Nar, which separated Umbria from the 
land of the Sabines, almost to the sources of that 
river in the great central chain of the Apennines. 
Thence it followed a line nearly parallel with the 
main ridge of those mountains, but somewhat 
farther to the E. (as Camerinum, Matilica, and other 
towns situated on the E. slopes of the Apennines were 
included in Umbria), as far as the sources of the 
Aesis {Esino), and then descended that river to its 
month. We know that on the coast the Aesis 
was the recognised boundary between Umbria and 
Picenum on the S., as the little river Rubicon was 
between Umbria and Gallia CMjana oa the N<i 
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From tho month of the latter stream the frontier mnst 
have followed an irregular line extending to the cen¬ 
tral range of the Apennines, so as to include the upper 
valleys of the Sapis and Bedesis; thence it rejoined 
the line already traced from the sources of the Tiber. 

All ancient authors agree in representing the Um¬ 
brians as the most ancient people of Italy (Plin. 
iii. 14. B. 19; Flor. i. 17; Dionys. i. 19), and the 
traditions generally received described them as ori¬ 
ginally spread over a much more extensive region 
than that which ultimately retained their name, and 
occupying the whole tract from sea to sea, including 
the territories subsequently wrested from them by 
the Etruscans. That people, indeed, was repre¬ 
sented as gaining possession of its new settlements 
step by step, and as having taken not less than 300 
towns from the Umbrians. (Plin. 1. c.) This num¬ 
ber is doubtless fabulous, but there seems to be gomi 
reason for regarding the fact of the conquest as his¬ 
torical. Herodotus, in relating the Lydian tradition 
concerning the emigration of the Tyrrhenians, repre¬ 
sents the land as occupied, at the time of tlieir ar¬ 
rival, by the Umbrians. (Herod, i. 94.) The tra¬ 
ditions reported by Dionysius concerning the settle¬ 
ments of the Pelasgians in Italy, all point to the 
same result, and represent the Umbrians as extending 
at one period to the neighbourhood of Spina on the 
Adriatic, and to the mouths of the Padus. (Dionyg, 
i. 16—20.) In accordance with this we learn in¬ 
cidentally from Pliny that Butriuin, a town not far 
from Ravenna, was of Umbrian origin. (Plin. iii. 
15. 8. 20.) The name of the river Umbro (t)»i- 
ftfone), on the coast of Etruria, was also in all pro¬ 
bability a relic of their dominion in that part of 
Italy. On the whole we may fairly assume as a 
historical fact, the existence of the Umbrians at a 
very early period as a great and powerful nation in 
the northern half of Central Italy, whose dominion 
extended from sea to sea, and comprised the fertile 
districts on both sides of the Apennines, as well as 
the mountains themselves. According to Zenodotus 
of Troezen (qp. Dionys. ii. 49), the powerful race of 
the Sabines itself was only a branch or offshoot 
of the Umbrians; and this statement is to a great 
extenjt confirmed by the result of recent philolo¬ 
gical resetvrches. [Sabini.] 

If the Umbrians are thus to be regarded as one of 
the most ancient of the races established in Italy, 
the question as to their ethnological affinities be¬ 
comes of j^culiar interest and importance. Unfortu¬ 
nately it IS one which we can answer but very im¬ 
perfectly. The ancient authorities upon this {Mjint 
are of little value. Most writers, indeed, content 
themselves with stating that they were the most 
ancient people of Italy, and apparently consider them 
as Aborigines. This was distinctly stated by Zeno¬ 
dotus of Troezen, who had written a special history 
of the Umbrian people (Dionys. ii. 49); and the same 
idea was probably conveyed by the fanciful Greek 
etymology that they were called Ombricans or Om- 
briana, because they had survived the deluge caused 
by floods of rain Plin. iii. 14. s. 19). 

Some writers, however, of whom the earliest seems 
to have been one Bocchus, frequently quoted by So- 
linus, represented the Umbrians as of Gaulish origin 
(Solin. 2. § II; Serv. ad Am. xii. 753 ; Isidor. 
Orig. ix.2); and the same view has been maintained 
by several modem writers, as the result of philolo¬ 
gical inquiries. Researches of this latter kind have 
indeed of late years thrown much light upon the 
affinities of the Umbrian language, of which we 
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possess an important monument in the celebrated 
tables of Iguvium. [Iguvium.] They have clearly 
established, on the one hand its distinctness from the 
language of the neighbouring Etruscans, on the other 
its close afiinity with the Oscan, as spoken by the 
Sabellian tribes, and with the old Latin, so that 
the three may fairly be considered as only dialects 
of one and the same family of languages. [Italia, 
p. 86.J The same researches tend to prove that 
the Umbrian is the most ancient of these cognate 
dialects, thus confirming the assertions of ancient 
writers concerning the great antiquity of the nation. 
But, while they prove beyond a doubt that the Um¬ 
brian, as well as the nearly related Oscan and Latin, 
wa.s a branch of the great Indo-Teutonic family, 
they show also that the tliree formed to a great ex¬ 
tent a distinct branch of that family or an independent 
group of languages, wliich cannot with propriety 
be a8.signed to the Celtic group, any more than to 
the Teutonic or Slavonic. 

The hi.story of the Umbrians is very imperfectly 
known to ua. Tlio traditions of their power and 
greatness all point to a very early period ; and it is 
certain that after the occupation of Etruria as well 
as of the plains of the Padus by the Etruscans, 
the Uinbrians shrunk up into a comparatively ob¬ 
scure mountain people. Tlieir own descendants the 
Sabines also occupied the fertile districts about Rcate 
and the valley of the Velinus, which, according to 
the tradition.s reported by Dionysius, had originally 
been held by the Umbrians, but had been wrested 
from them by the Pelasgians (Dionys. ii. 49.) At 
a much later period, but still before the name of the 
Umbrians appears in Roman history, they had been 
expelled by the Senonian Gauls from the region on 
the .shores of the Adriatic. Livy indeed represents 
them as having previously held also a part of the 
territory which was subsequently occupied by the 
Boiaiis, and from which they were driven by the in¬ 
vasion of tliat people (Liv. v. 35). 

It was not till the Romans had ciirricd their arms 
beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the city, 
and penetrated beyond the barrier of the Cirninian 
forest, that they came into contact with the Um¬ 
brians. Their first relations were of a friendly 
nature. The consul Fabius having sent secret en¬ 
voys through the land of the neighbouring Etruscans 
into Umbria, received from the tribe of the Camertes 
promises of support and assistance if he should reach 
their country. (Liv. ix. 36.) But the Umbrian 
people seem to have been divided into diflerent tribes, 
which owned no common government and took differ¬ 
ent lines of policy. Some of these tribes made common 
cau.se with the Etruscans and shared in their defeat 
by Fabius. (/6. 37.) This disaster was followed 
by two other defeats, which were siwtained by the 
Umbrians alone, and the second of these, in which 
their combined forces were overthrown by the consul 
Fabius near Mevania (b. c. 308), appears to have 
been a decisive blow. It was followed, we are told, 
by the submission of all the Umbrian tribes, of 
whom the people of Ocriculum were received into 
the Roman alliance on peculiarly favourable terma. 
(Liv. ix. 39, 41.) 

From this time we hear no more of hostilities with 
the Umbrians, with the exception of an expedition 
against a mere marauding tribe of mountaineers 
(Liv. X. 1), till B. c. 296, when the Samnite leader 
Gellius Egnatius succeeded iu organising a general 
confederacy against Rome, in which the Umbrians 
and Senonian Gaols took part, as well as the Etrus- 
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cans and Samnites. (Liv. x. 21.) Their combined 
forces were, however, overthrown in the great battle 
of Sentinum (M. 26, 27; Polyb. ii. 19); and this is 
the last time that the Umbrians, as a people, appear 
in arms against the Roman power. We are indeed 
told in the epitome of Livy that the Umbrians were 
again defeated, and reduced to submission at the 
same time as the Sallentines, in b. c. 266 (Liv. 
Epit. XV.) ; but there seems no doubt that this refers 
only to the outlying tribe or people ol the Sarsinates 
(on the N. of the Apennines, and adjoining the Boian 
Gauls), as the Fasti, in recording the events of the 
year, mention both consuls as triumphing only “ de 
Sarsinatibus ” {Fast. Capit.') We have no account of 
the terms on which the Umbrians were received into 
submission, or of the maimer in which they passed, 
like their neighbours the Etruscans, into the condition 
of dependent allies of Rome : it is certain only that 
the different tribes and cities were, according to the 
usual Roman policy, admitted on very different 
terms. Ocriculum, as already mentioned, enjoyed 
special privileges ; and the same was the case with 
the Camertea, who, even in the days of Cicero, re¬ 
tained a peculiarly favoured position, and had a 
treaty which secured them a nominal independence 
and equality. (Liv. xxviii. 45 ; Cio. ;>ro Bulb. 20.) 
The fertile district of the “ Gallicus ager ” was in 
great part occupied by Roman colonies, of which 
Sena Gallica was founded as early as b. c. 289, 
Arjminum in b. c. 268, and Pisaurum in b. c. 183. 
But besides these, a considerable part of tliat territory 
was divided among Roman citizens, by a law of the 
tribune, 0. Flamiuius, in b, c. 232. (Cic. Brut. 14.) 
The other Umbrians continued in the position of de¬ 
pendent allies of Rome, and appear to have remained 
uniformly faithful to the powerful republic. Thus, 
in B. c. 282, we are told that they were solicited by 
the envoys of the Tarentines (Dion Cass. Fr. 144), 
but apparently without effect: nor does it appear 
that their constancy was for a moment shaken by 
the successes of Hannibal; and before the close of 
the Second Punic War we find them coming forward 
with the offer of volunteers for the army of Scipio. 
(Liv. xxviii. 45.) In the Social War they are said 
to have for a time broken out into revolt, and were 
defeated in a battle by the legate C, Plotius ; but it 
is probable that the defection was a very partial 
one, and the Romans wisely secured the fidelity of the 
Umbrians as well as of the Etruscans by bestowing 
on them the Roman franchise, n. c, 90. (Liv. 
Epii. Ixxiv.; Oros. v. 18; Appian, B. C. i, 49.) 

From this time the name of the Umbrians as a 
nation disappears from history, though it continued, 
as already mentioned, to bo well known as one of 
the territorial divisions of Italy. (Tac. Uist. iii. 41, 
42; Jul. Capit Gordiani^ 4; &;c.) In the early 
ages of the empire it was still one of the districts 
which supplied the most numerous recruits to the 
praetorian cohorts. (Tac. Ann. iv. 5.) As long as 
the division of Italy into regions subsisted, the name 
of Umbria continued to be applied to the sixth re¬ 
gion ; but from an early period, certainly long before 
the time of Constantine, it was united for adminis¬ 
trative purposes with Etruria, and its name seems to 
have become gradually merged in that of the more 
important province. Thus Servius tells us that 
Umbria was a part of Tuscia (Serv. ad Aen, xii, 
753), and the Liber Coloniarum includes the ancient 
Umbrian cities of Hispellum, Tuder, Ameria, &c., 
among the “Civitates Tusciae.” (Lift. Colon, p. 
224.) On the other hand, the district £. of the 
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Apennines, the ancient Ager Gallicus, was now 
again separated from Umbria, and became known by 
the name of Picenum Annonarium. (Mommsen, de 
Lift. Co/, p. 211.) 

Of the Umbrians as a nation during their period 
of independence we know almost nothing. We learn 
only that they enjoyed the reputation of brave and 
hardy warriors; and the slight resistance that they 
opposed to the Roman arms was probably owing to 
their want of political organisation. So far as we 
learn, they appear to have been divided into several 
tribes or “ populi,” such as the Camertes, Sarsinates, 
&c., each of which followed its own line of policy 
without any reference to a common authority. No 
trace is found in history of the existence among them 
of any national league or council such as existed among 
the Etruscans and Latins; and even where the Um¬ 
brians are spoken of in general terms, it is often 
doubtful whether the whole nation is really meant. 

The physical characters of Umbria are almost 
wholly determined by the chain of the Apennines, 
which, as already described, enters the province 
near the sources of the Tiber, and extends tlicnce 
without interruption to the lofty group of tlm 
Afonti della Sibilla (the ancient Mons Fiscellus) at 
the sources of the Nar, and on the confines of Picenum 
and the land of the Sabines. The Ai)ennine8 do not 
rise in this part of the chain to so great an elevation 
as they attain farther south, but their principal 
summits within the Umbrian territoiy range from 
4000 to 5500 feet in height; while their numerous 
ramifications fill up a space varying from 30 to 50 
miles in breadth. A very large portion of Umbria 
is therefore a mountain country (whence it is termed 
" montana Umbria ” by Martial, iv. 10), though less 
rugged and difficult of access than the central regions 
of Italy farther to the S. On the W. the mountain 
district terminates abruptly on the edge of a broad 
valley or plain which extends from near Spohto to 
the neighbourhood of Perugia, and is thence con¬ 
tinued up the valley of the Tiber as far as Cittd di 
Gastello. But beyond this plain rises another group 
of hills, connected with the main chain of the Apen¬ 
nines by a ridge which separates Spohto from Terni, 
and which spreads out through almost the whole 
extent of country from the valley of the Nar to that 
of the Tiber. It is on the outlying hills or underfalls 
of this range that the ancient Umbrian cities of Tuder 
and Ameria were placed. The broad valley between 
this group and the main mass of the central Apen¬ 
nines is a fertile and delightful district, and was 
renowned in ancient times for the richness and lux¬ 
uriance of its pastures, which were watered by the 
streams of the Tinia and Glitumnus. Here we find 
within a short distance of one another the towns of 
Treba, Hispellum, Mevania, and Assisium. This 
district may accordingly be looked on as the heart 
of Umbria properly so called. 

On the £. of the central chain the Apennines 
descend more gradually to the sea by successive 
stages, throwing off like arms long ranges of moun¬ 
tains, sinking into hills as they approach the Adri¬ 
atic. The valleys between them are furrowed by 
numerous streams, which pursue nearly parallel 
courses from SW. to NE. The most considerable 
of these are the Aesis {Enno\ which formed tlie 
established limit between Umbria and Picenum; the 
Sena, which flowed under the walls of Sena G^Iica 
(^Sinigaglia); the far more celebrated Mbtaurus, 
which entered the sea at Fanum Fortonae (FVmo); 
the PitAURUS, which gave name to the city of Pi- 
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saurum (Pesaro)\ the Cbustumius, now called 
the Conca; and the Ariminus (^Marecchia\ which 
gave its name to the celebrated city of Ariminum, 
and seems to have been regarded by Pliny as the 
northern boundary of Umbria, though that limit was 
certainly marked at an earlier period by the far- 
famed though trifling stream of the Rubicon. The 
river Sapis also flowed through the Umbrian terri¬ 
tory in the upper part of its course, and gave name 
to the Sapinia Tribus, mentioned by Livy as one of 
the divisions of the Umbrian nation. 

All the waters which descend on the W. of the 
Umbrian Apennines discharge themselves into the 
Tiber, None of them are considerable streams, and 
the Tinia and Clitumnus are the only two the an¬ 
cient names of wliich have been preserved to us. The 
Nar, a much more important river, the sources of 
which are in the Sabine territory, seems to have 
formed the boundary between Umbria and the land 
of the Sabines, through a considerable part of its 
course; but it entered the Umbrian territory near 
Interarnna {Temi), and traversed it thence to its 
junction with the Tiber. 

Two principal passes crossed the main chain of 
the Apennines w’ithin the limits of Umbria, and 
served t6 maintain the communication between the 
two portions of that country. The one of these was 
followed by the main line of the Flaininiun Way, 
which proceeded almost due N. from Forum Flaniinii, 
where it quitted the valley of the Clitumnus, and 
passed by Nuceria, Tadinum, and Helvillum, to the 
crest of the mountain chain, which it crossed between 
the last place and Cales (Cagli), and descended by 
the narrow ravine of the Fuvlo (Intercisa) into the 
valley of the Metaurus, which it then followed to the 
Adriatic at Fano (Fanum Fortunae). This celebrated 
road continued throughout the period of the Roman 
F^mpire to be the main line of communication, not only 
from the plains of Umbiia to the Adriatic, but from 
Rome itself to Ariminum and Cisalpine Gaul. Its 
military importance is sufficiently apparent in the 
civil war between Vitellius and Vespasian. (Tac. 
Iliat. i. 86, iii. 50, 52, &c.) Another lino of road 
given in the Antonine Itinerary, quitted this n.ain 
line ^at Nuceria, and, turning abruptly to the E., 
crossed a mountain pass to Frolaqueuin {Pioraco)^ 
in the valley of the Potenza, and descended that 
valley to Septempeda in Ficenum {S. Severino), and 
thence to Ancona. This pass has been in modern 
times wholly abandoned. The present road from 
Rome to Ancona turns to the E. from Foh’gno (Ful- 
ginium) and crosses the mountain l idge between that 
place and Camerino, desetmding to Tolentino in the 
valley of the Chienti (Flusor). 

The towns of Umbria were numerous, though few 
of them wereof any great importance, 1. On the W. of 
the Apennines, and beginning with those nearest to 
Rome, were; Ocriculum, near the left bank of the 
Tiber; Narnia and Interamna, on the baiiks of 
the Nar; .^eria and Carsulae, a few miles to 
the N. of Narnia; Tuder, on a hill on the left bank 
of the Tiber; Spoletium, in the hills which separate 
the valley of the Maroggia from that of the Nar; 
Treba, Mevania, Hispellum, Fulginium, and 
Assisxum, all situated in or bordering on the broad 
valley above mentioned; Arna and Tifernum Ti- 
berinum in the upper valley of the Tiber, and lou- 
viUM in the mountains at a short distance from 
it. Vesionica was probably situated at CivUeUa 
di Benezzone^ also in the valley of the Tiber. On 
the Flaminian Way, exactly at the entrance of the 
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mountains, stood Forum Fl.vminii, and higher 
up, on the same line of road, Nuceria, Tadinum, 
and Helvillum. 

2. On the E. of the central ridge of the Apennines, 
but still high up among the mountains, were situated 
Camerinum, near the sources of the Flusor; Fro- 
LAQUKUM (A'oraco), near those of the Potentia; 
Fitulum ( Piolo ), in the same valley; Matilica 
and Attidium, both in the upper valley of the 
Aesis; Sentinum, in a lateral branch of the same 
valley; Tuficum and Suasa, both of them in the 
valley of the Cesano ; Calles { Cagli ), on the Fla- 
minian Way; Tifernum Metaurense and Ur- 
BiNUM Metaurense, both of them in the upper 
valley of the Metaurus; Forum Sempronii (Fus~ 
somhrotie )^ lower down in the same valley ; Urbi- 
NUM Hortense ( JJrhiiut ), between the valleys of 
the Metaurus and the Fisuurus; Sestinum { Sestino ), 
near the sources of the latter river; Fitinum Fi- 
SAURENSE, probably at Piagniiio in the same valley ; 
Sarsina, in the upper valley of the Saprs ; and Me- 
VANiOLA, which is fixed by Cluverins, on the faith of 
inscriptions discovered there, at Galeata , in the upper 
valley of the Bedesis or Ronco (Cluver. Ital . p. 623), 
and is therefore the nwst northerly town that was 
included in Umbria. 

3. Along the coast of the Adriatic were the im¬ 
portant towns of Sena Gallica, Fanum Fortunae, 
Fisaurum, and Ariminum. To the above must be 
added Aesis or Aesium { Jesi )^ on the left bank of 
the river of the same name, and Ostra, the ruins of 
wliich are said to exist between the rivers Cesano and 
Nigolo . (Abeken, Mittel - ltalien . p. 41.) 

In addition to the above long list of towns, the 
position of which can be assigned with tolerable cer¬ 
tainty, the following obscure names are enumerated 
by Fliny among the towns or communities of Umbria 
still existing in liis time : the Casuentillani, Dela¬ 
tes surnarned Salentini, Forojulienscs surnamed Con* 
cubienses, Forobrentani, Felestini, Vindinaies, and 
Viventani. The above towns being totally un¬ 
known, the correct form and orthography of the 
names is for the most part uncertain. I he .same 
is the case with several others which the same 
writer enumerates as having in his day ceased to 
exist. (Flip. iii. 14. s. 19.) Strabo also mentions 
a place called Laroluin as being situated on the Fla¬ 
minian Way, in the neighbourhood of Narnia and 
Ocriculum (v. p. 227), which is otherwise wholly 
unknown, and the name is probably corrupt. 

Of the natural productions of Umbria the most 
celebrated were its cattle, especially those of the val¬ 
ley of the Clitumnus [Clitumnus] ; but its moun¬ 
tain tracts afforded also pasturage to flocks of sheep, 
which were driven southwards as far as Metapontum 
and Heraclea, (Varr. R. R. ii. 9. § 6.) The lower 
portions of the country abounded in fruit-trees, vines, 
and olives ; but when Fropertius terms his native 
Umbria “ terris fertilis uberibus,” this can be under¬ 
stood only of the tracts on the W. of the Apennines, 
of which he is there speaking (Fropert. i. 22, 9), not 
of the more extensive mountain regions. 

The name of Umbria is still given to one of the 
provinces of the Fapal States, of which Spokto is 
the capital; but this is merely an official designation, 
the name having been wholly lost in the middle 
ages, and being no longer in use as a popular ap¬ 
pellation. [E. H. B.] 

UMBRO {Ombrone)^ a river of Etruria, and next 
to the Arnus the most considerable in that country. 
It rises in the hills between Skna and Arezzo^ and 

4 p 3 
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hiM 9 . coarse of above 50 miles in a SSW. direction 
till It flows into the Tyrrhenian sea, about 16 miles 
N. of the promontory of Monie Argentaro. Pluiy 
terms it a navigable river (“ navigiorura capax ”), 
and Rutilius describes it as forming at its month 
a tranquil and secure port. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8 ; 
Rulil. Jtin. i. 337—340.) It flows near the modern 
city of Groaseto, and witliiii a few miles of the ruins 
of Rusellae. The name of Umbro is considered to 
be connected with the Umbrians, who held this 
part of Italy previous to its conquest by the Etrus¬ 
cans ; and according to Pliny, the coast district ex¬ 
tending from its mouth tf> Telamon, was still known 
as the “ tract us Umlji iae.” (Plin. 1. c.) [E. H. B.] 

UNELLI or VENELl (Oo^veAot), one of the Ar- 
moric or maritime states of Gallia. (B. G. ii. 34, iii. 
11.) Caesar mentions them with the Veneti, Osisini, 
Curiosolitae, and other maritime states. The Unelli 
and the rest submitted to P. Cra-ssus inn.c. 57; but 
in B.c. 56 it was necessary to send a force again into 
the country of the Unelli, Curiosolitae, and Lexovii. 
Q. Titurius Sabinus had the command of the three 
legions who wore to keep the Unelli and tlieir neigh¬ 
bours quiet, file commander of the Unelli was Viri- 
dovix, and he was also at the head of all the forces 
of tbe states which had joined the Unelli, among 
wljom were the Aulerci Eburovices and the Lexovii. 
The force of Viridovix was very large, and he was 
joined by de8f)erate men from all parts of Gallia, 
robbers and those who were too idle to till the ground. 
The Roman general entrenched himself in his camp, 
and made the Gulli believe that he was afraid and 
was intending to slip away by night. The trick 
deceived the Galli, and they attacked the Roman 
camp, which was well placed on an eminence with a 
sloping ascent to it about a mile in length. On the 
Galli reaching the Roman camp exhausted by a 
rapid inarch up the hill and encumbered with the 
fascines which tliey carried for filling up the ditch, 
the Romans sallied out by two gates and punished 
the enemy well for their temerity. They slaughtered 
an immense number of the Galli, and the cavalry 
pursuing the remainder let few escape. This clever 
feat of arms is told clearly in the Commentaries. 

The Unelli sent a contingent of 6000 men to 
att^k Caesar at the siege of Alesia. {B. G. vii. 
75.) 

Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 2) names Crociatonum the 
capital of the Veneli. [Ckociatonu.m.] The 
people occupied the peninsula of Cotantin or CotentiUj 
which is now comprehended in the department of 
La Manchey excopt a small part which is included in 
the department of Calvadoa. [G. L.] 

UNSINGIS, according to a reading in Tacitus 
(Ann, i. 70), a river in the north-west of Germany; 
but the correct reading in that {)a.ssage is ad Ami- 
aiamy as Ritter has shown in his note upon it, Un- 
bingin being only a conjecture of Ailing manufactured 
out of the modern name of a river called Unae or 
Uunae, [L. S.] 

VOBARNA [Brixia]. 

VOCANUS AGEK, a district in Africa Propria, 
between Carthage and Thapsns. (Liv. xxxiii. 
48.) [J. R.] 

VOCARIUM or VACORIUM (OdaKdpiov), a 
place in Koricum, on the great road leading from I 
Augusta Vindelicorum to Aomona. (Ptol. ii. 14. j 
§ 3; Tab, Peut) Its exact site is matter of con- | 
jecture only, [L. S.] j 

VOCATES. [Vabatbs.] j 

VOOETIUS MONS. This name occurs in ! 
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Tacitus (Hist i. 68), and nowhere else. The history 
shows tliat Tacitus is speaking of the country of the 
Helvetii. The Vocetius is conjectured to be that 
part of the Jura which is named Boetzberg, The 
road from B(Me runs through Frickthal over the 
Boizberg to Badm and Zurich, The Helvetii fled 
from Caecina (a. d. 70) into the Vocetius, where 
many were caught and massacred. Aventicum, 
the chief city (caput gentis), surrendered to Coecioa. 
rA venticum-] It has been proposed to write 

Vogesus for Vocetius in the passage of Tacitus; but 
there is no reason for the alteration, [G. L.] 
VOCONII FORUM. [Forum Voconii.] 
VOCO'NTII (OvKSi/Tioi), a people of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, between the Rhone and the Alps. The 
only city which Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 17) assigns to 
them is Vasio [Vasio]. On the north they bor¬ 
dered on the Allobroges, as we learn from Caesar’s 
march (B. G. i. 10). Strabo places the Cavares 
west of the Vocontii, but he ha.s not fixed the position 
of the Cavares well [Cavares]. The position of 
the Vocontii, and the extent of their country, are best 
shown by looking at the position of Vasio, which was 
in the south part of their territory, and of Dea 
[Dea], which is in the north part, and Lucus Au- 
gusti, which lies between them [Lucus Augusti]. 

In the Not ilia of the Gallic Provinces we find 
both Civitas Deentium and Civitas Vasiensium or 
Vasionensium. 

Tlie Vocontii were between the hhe and the 
Durance^ their southern limit being probably a little 
south of Vaison. D’Anville supposes that the 
Vocontii occupied the dioceses of Vaison and Die, 
and also a part of the country compnsed in the 
diocese of Ga]) [Vapincum], and a part of the 
diocese of Sisteron, which borders on Vaison. Pliny 
(iii. 4) calls the Vocontii a “ Civitas foederata,” 
a people who had a “foedus” with Rome; and 
besides the chief places, Vasio and Lucus Au¬ 
gusti, lie says they liave nineteen small towns. 
Pliny (ii. 58) mentions that he had been in the 
country of the Vocontii, where he saw an aerolite 
which had lately fallen (“delatum” should perhaps 
be “delapsum”). The Vocontii occupied the 
eastern part of the department of Drome, which is 
a mountainous country, being filled with the lower 
offsets of the Alps, and containing numerous valleys 
drained by mountain streams. Part of the country, 
is fitted for pasture. Bilius Ital. (iii. 466) has:—. 

“ Turn faciles campos, jam rura Vocontia carpit;** 

for lie makes Hannibal pass through the Vocontii 
to the Alps, as Livy (xxi. 31) does. [G. L.] 
VODGORIACUM, in Gallia, is the first place in 
the I tins, on the road from Bagacum (Bavax) to 
Aduatuca (Tongern), This remarkable Roman 
road is called the Chausske de BrunehatU, or the 
Haut Chemin. The distance of Vodgoriacum from 
Bagacum is xii., and the place is supposed to be 
Voixdrei or Vaudre. (D’Anville, Ab<iC6,^c.) [G.L.] 
VOGESUS. [VosEGUS.] 

VOL ANA. [SamniumJ 
VOLANDUM, a castle in Armenia Major, lying 
a day’s journey W. of Artaxata. (Tac. Ann, xiii. 
39.) [T. H. D.] 

VOLATERRAE (OvoXari^^aii Eth, Volater- 
ranuB: Volierra'), one of the most important and 
powerful of all the Etruscan cities. It was situ¬ 
ated on a lofty hill, rising above the valley of the 
Geoina, about 5 miles K. of that river and 15 
f^ UiB Ma. Strabo has well described its remark-^ 
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able Bttaation on the summit of a hill, which 
required a steep ascent of 15 stadia from what¬ 
ever side it was approached, while the summit itself 
presented a level surface of considerable extent, 
bounded ou all sides by precipices, and crowned by 
the walls of the ancient city. (Strab. v. p. 223.) 
The hill on which it stands is, according: to mcidern 
measurements, more than 1700 English feet in height 
above the sea, and completely overlooks all the sur¬ 
rounding heights, so that the position of the city is 
extremely commanding. It is indeed the mast striking 
instance of the kind of position which tl)o Etruscans 
seem to have generally preferred for their cities. 

There r.an be no doubt of the great antiquity of 
Volaterrae, nor that it was, from the earliest 
period of Etruscan history with which we have any 
acquaintance, one of the twelve principal cities of the 
Etruscan confederation: this conclusion, to which 
we should be irresistibly led by the still existing 
proofs of its ancient greatness, is coiifirined by the 
earliest notice of it tliat we find in history, where it 
appears as one of the five Etruscan cities which 
furnished support to the Latins in their war wdth 
Tarquinius Prisons. (Dionys. iii. 51.) But from 
this time we find no subsequent mention of Vola¬ 
terrae in history till a much later period. Its re¬ 
moteness from Rome will indeed sufficiently account 
for the fact that its name never figures in tlie long 
protracted wars of the Romans witli tlie southern 
Etruscans ; but even after tlie Roman arms had been 
carried into the heart of Etruria, and the cities of 
Perusia and Arretium took active part in the wars, 
we find no mention of Volaterrae. In b c. 298, 
however, we are told that tlie Roman consul L. Scipio 
was encountered near Volaterrae by the combined 
forces of the Etruscans (Liv. x. 12), among which 
there is little doubt that tho.se of the Volaterrans 
themselves were included, though this i.s not ex- 
pre.ssly stated. But wo do not again find their name 
noticed in the extant accounts of these wars, and the 
terms on which they were finally reduced to sub¬ 
mission by the Romans are unknown to us. We 
learn only that in common with most of the Etrus¬ 
cans they were received on the footing of dependent 
allies, and they appear among the “ socii who in 
the ''Second Punic War came forward to furnish 
supplies for the fleet of Scipio, b. c. 205. On that 
occasion the Volaterrans provided materials for ship¬ 
building as w'ell as corn. (Liv. xxviii. 45.) From 
this time we hear no more of Volaterrae till the 
civil wars between Marius and Sulla, when the city 
espoused the cause of the former, and from its great 
natural strength became the last stronghold of the 
Marian party in Etruria, and indeed in Italy. It was 
besieged by Sulla himself long after every other city 
in Italy had submitted, and did not surrender till 
after a siege or rather blockade of two years’ du¬ 
ration. (Strab. V. p. 223; Liv. Epit, Ixxxix.; Cic. 
pro Rose. Amer. 7, pro Caec. 7.) As a punish¬ 
ment for its obstinacy, its territory was confiscated 
by the conqueror; but it appears that it was never 
actually divided, and the citizens who had survived 
the calamities of the war remained in possession of 
their lands, as well as of the rights of Roman ci¬ 
tizens, which had been doubtless conferred upon them 
in common with the other Etruscans by the Lex 
Julia in b. c. 89, (Cic. pro Ikm. 30, oJ Earn. 
xiii. 4, 5, ad Att. i. 19.) It appears that another 
attempt was made to dispossess them by an agrarian 
law in the consulship of Cicero, but this eternity 
was> averted from them the eflbrts of the great 
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orator, to whom the citizens in consequence became 
warmly attached (Id. ad Earn, xiii. 4), and it ap¬ 
pears probable that Caesar subsequently confirmed 
them in the possession both of their lan^ and mu¬ 
nicipal privileges. (75.) 

Volaterrae, however, certainly received a colony 
under the Triumvirate {TAb. Col. p. 214), but does 
not appear to have retained the title of a Colojiia: it 
is expressly included by Pliny among tho municipal 
towns of Etruria. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 48.) We find no mention of the name in history 
under tho Roman Empire; but it is certain that the 
city continued to exi.^t; ajid it appears again, after 
the fall of the Western Erjipire, as a place of im¬ 
portance during the wars of tlie Goths with Nar.ses 
(Agath. B. G. i. 11). It continued to subsi.st 
throughout the middle ages, and still retains the 
title of a city and its e])iscopal see; thougli it has 
little more than 4000 inliabitants, and occupies only 
a small portion of the area of the ancient city. The 
latter is clearly marked out, having comprised the 
wlu)le level surface of tlie hill, a very irregular space, 
above a mile and a half in length .and more than 
1000 yards in its greatest breadth: the whole circuit 
of the ancient walls is above three miles .and a quarter. 
Very large portions of these walls are still visible, and 
these massive fortifications are incontestably tho 
finest specimens of the kind now existing in Etruria: 
they resemble in their general style of construction 
those of Fuesulac and Cortona, but are composed of 
a difTerent material, a soft, arenaceous limestone, 
which composes the whole summit of tlie hill on 
which Volterra stands. Tins stone, how'ever, like 
the macigno of Fiesole and Cortona, lends itself 
readily to the horizontal structure, and is wliolly 
distinct from the hard Apennine limestone of which 
the polygonal wjills of Cosa and other cities are com¬ 
posed. These walls may be traced, at inteivals, all 
round tho brow of the hill, following the broken and 
irregular outlines of its summit, and frctiuently taking 
advantage of projecting points to foiaii bold salient 
angles and outworks. Two of the ancient gates are 
still preserved ; of which the one called the Vorta alt 
Area still serves as the principal entrance to the city. 
It is of very massive const metion, but reguharly built, 
and surmounted by an arch of perfectly regular form 
and structure, adorned with three sculptured heads, 
projecting in relief from the keystone and two of the 
principal voussoirs. 'I’he antiquity of this arch has 
been a subject of much dispute among antiquarians; 
some maintaining it to be a specimen of genuine 
Etruscan architecture, others ascribing it to tho 
Roman period. The arguments in favour of the 
latter view seem on the whole to preponderate; 
though there is no re.ason to doubt that the Etrus¬ 
cans were acquainted with the true principles of the 
construction of the arch. (Dennis’s Etruria, vol. ii. 
pp. 146—150; Miculi, Antichi Pvpoli Italiani, vol. 
iii, pp. 4, 5.*) The other gate, on the N. side of 
the Etruscan walls, now known as tho Porta di 
Diana or Portone, is of similar plan and construc¬ 
tion to the Porta alt Arco; but the arch is wanting. 

No other remains of ancient edifices are now ex¬ 
tant on the site of Volaterrae, except some portions 
of Thennae, of Roman date and little intei'est; but 
the sepulchres which have been excavated on all sides 
of the city, but particulaily on the N. slope of the 
hill, have yielded a rich harvest of Etruscan antiqui- 


♦ The gate itself is figured by Micali, pi. 7,8; 
and by Abekeu, MiUel-ItcUien, pi. 2, fig. 4. 
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ties. Among these the most conspicuous are the 
sepulchral ums> or rather chests, for ashes, resembling 
small sarcophagi, and generally fonned of alabaster, 
a material which is quarried in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. Many of them are adorned with sculp¬ 
tures and bas-reliefs, some of them purely Etruscan 
in character, others taken from the Greek mythology, 
and there is no doubt that many of them belong to a 
period long after the fall of Etruscan independence. 
The inscriptions are for the most part merely sepul¬ 
chral,and of little interest; but those of one family are 
remarkable as preserving to us the original Etruscan 
form (Ceicna) of the well-known family of the Cae- 
cinao, who figure frequently in Roman history [Cae- 
ciNA, Biogr.Diet.']. Indeed, the first of this family of 
whom we have any knowledge—the Aulus Caecina 
defended by Cicero in n.c. 69 — was himself a native 
of Volaterrae (Cic. pro Caec. 7). His son was the 
author of a work on the “ Etruscan discipline,” which 
is frequently referred to as a valuable source of in¬ 
formation in regard to that department of antiquities 
(Cic. ad Fain. vi. 6 ; Plin. i. Arg. Lib. ii; Senec. 
Nat. Quaest. ii. 39). 

There is no doubt that Volaterrae in the days of 
its independence possessed an extensive territory. 
Strabo distinctly tells us (v. p. 223) that its territory 
extended down to the sea-coast, where the town of 
Vada, or as it was called for distinction’s sake, 
Vada VoLATEitRANA, Constituted its sea-port. It 
was not indeed a harbour or port in the strict sense 
of the word ; but a mere roadstead, where the shoals, 
from which it derived its name, afforded a good 
anchorage and some shelter to shipping. Hence it 
was, in the Roman times, a frequented shition for 
vessels proceeding along the coast of Etruria (Cic. 
pro Quinct. 6; Plin. iii. 5. a 8; /tin. Mark, p, 501); 
and Rutilius, in particular, has left us an exact de¬ 
scription of the locality (Rutil. liin. i. 453—462). 
The site is still marked by a mediaeval tower on the 
coast, called Ton'e di 1 Wa. 

The coins of Volaterrae are numerous, and belong 
to the class called Aes Grave, from their large size 
and weight; but they are distinguished from all 
other Etruscan coins of this class by their having 
the name of the city in full; whence we learn that 
the Etruscan form of the name was Felathki, 
or Vkijithri, as on the one of which a figure is 
annexed. [E. H. B.] 



VOLCAE, a people of South Gallia, divided into 
Volcae Arecomici and Volcae Tectosages (OudAiccu 
’Ap(K^/4«M, OddAicat Teicrocrd^fr, Ptol. ii. 10. §§ 9,10; 
Oilc^AKat ’Apiicd/itcricoi, Strabo). 

Ptolemy says that the Tectosages occupied the 
most western parts of the Narbonensis, and that 
these are their cities: llliberis, Rusciuo, Tolosa 
Colonia, Cessero, Carcaso, Baeterrae, and Narbo 
Colonia. Next to them and extending to the RhAM he 
places the Arecomici, or Aricomii, as the name is 
in Ptolemy’s text; and he assigns to the Arecomii 
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only Vindomagus [Vindomagus] and Nemansus 
Colonia {Niames). These two nations occupied all 
the Provincia from the Rhone to its western limits; 
and if Livy is not mistaken (xxi. 26), at the 
time of Hannibal’s invasion of Italy, the Volcae had 
also possessions east of the Rhdne, > 

The Cebenna (Cevermea) formed a natural 
boundaiy between the Volcae Arecomici and the 
Gabali and Ruteni. As to the limits between the 
Tectosages and the Arecomici there is great difficulty; 
for while Ptolemy assigns Narbo to the Tectosages, 
Strabo (iv. p. 203) says that Narbo is the port of the 
Arecomici; and it is clear that he supposed the 
Arecomici to have possessed the greater part of the 
Provincia, which is west of the RkonOy and that he 
limited the country of the Tectosages to the part which 
is in the basin of the Garonne. He makes the Tec¬ 
tosages extend also northwards to the Chenma, in the 
western prolongation of this range. The chief city of 
the Arecomici was Nemausus [Nbmausus] ; and the 
chief city of the Tectosages was Tolosa; and if 
Narbo belonged to the Arecomici, we must limit the 
Tolosates, as already observed, to the basin of the 
Garonne. [NAitno; Tolosa.] 

There is some resemblance between tlie names 
Volcae and Belgae, and there is some little evidence 
that the Volcae were once named Belcao or Belgae. 
But it would be a hasty conclusion fri>in this re¬ 
semblance to assume a relationship or identity be¬ 
tween these Volcae and the Belgae of the north of 
Gallia. There was a tradition that some of the 
Volcae Tectosages had once settled in Germany 
about the Hercynia Silva; and Caesar (5.(7. vi. 24) 
affirms, but only from hearsay, that these Volcae 
in his time still maintained themselves in those 
parts of Germany, and that they had an honourable 
character and great military reputation. He adds 
that they lived like the other Germans. The Tec¬ 
tosages also were a part of the Gallic invaders who 
entered kfacedonia and Greece, and finally fixed 
themselves in Asia Minor in Galatia [Galatia], 
With the Roman conquest of Tolosa ended the fame 
of the Volcae Tectosages in Europe. [G. L.] 
VOLCAUUM STAGNA. [Staona Volca- 

RUM.] 

VOLCEIUM or VOLCENTUM {Elh. Volcen- 
tanus, Pliii.; Vokeianus, Inacr .; Bweino), a munici¬ 
pal town of Lucania, situated in the mountains W. 
of Potentia, a few miles from the valley of the Ta- 
nager. The name is variously written by ancient 
authors. Livy mentions the Vedeentes as a people 
who in the Second Punic War revolted to Hannibal 
and received a Carthaginian garrison into their town, 
but, in R. c. 209, returned to the Roman alliance. 
(Liv. xxvii. 15.) There can be no doubt that these 
are the same people as the Volcentani of Pliny, 
who are enumerated by that author among the mu¬ 
nicipal communities of the interior of Lucania (Plin. 
iii. 10. 8. 15), and it is certain that the Ulci or 
Volci of Ptolemy (OIKkoi, Ptol. iii. 1. § 70) refers 
to the same place, the correct name of which, as we 
learn from inscriptions, was Volceii or Vulceii, and 
the people Volceiani. (Mommsen, /nscr. R. N. pp. 
15,16.) The discoveiy of these inscriptions at 
Buccino leaves no doubt that this town occupies the 
site of the Lucanian city of Volceii. (Romaoelli, 
Yol. i. p. 422 ; Holsten. Not. ad Cluver^ p. 290.) 
It appears to have been a considerable mnnioipal 
town under the Roman Empire, and is one of the 
** Praefeotarae Lucaniae” mentioned in the Liber 
Coloniaruiu (p. 209). [£. H. B*] 
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VOliCI (Ou6\Kot, Ptol.; £ih. Volciena: Ru. near 
Ponte della Badia), a city of Etruria, situated in the 
plain on the right bank of the river Armina (Flora), 
al>out 8 miles from its mouth. Very little mention is 
found of it in history. The name of the city is 
known from Ptolemy as well as from Pliny, who 
enumerates, among the municipal towns of Etruria, 
the “ Volcentini cognomine Etrusci,” an appellation 
evidently used to distinguish them from the people of 
Volcentum in Lucania. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 
1. § 49.) The name is quoted also by Stephanus 
of Byzantium, who writes it ‘'OA/cior, from Polybius. 
(Steph. B. s. V.) But the only indication that they 
had once been a powerful people, and their city a 
place of importance, is found in the Fasti Capitolini, 
which record a triumph in the year b. c. 280 over the 
Volsinienses and Volcientes (^Fast. Capit. ad ann. 
473). This was one of the last struggles of the 
Etruscans for independence, and it was doubtless in 
consequence of the spirit shown on this occasion by 
the Volcientes that the Romans shortly afterwards 
(in B. c. 273) established a colony at Cosa, in their 
territory. (Veil. Pat. i. 14; Plin. iii. 5. s. 8.) It is 
expressly stated on this occasion by Pliny, that Cosa 
was a dependency of Volci (Cosa Volcientium), a 
statement which has been ignored by those modern 
writers who have represented Cosa as an independent 
arid important Etruscan city. But while this is 
very doubtful in the case of Cosa, the evidence, 
though scanty, is conclusive that Volci was such; 
and there is even reason to suppose, from a monu¬ 
ment discovered at Cervetri, that it was at one time 
reckoned one of the twelve chief cities of the Etruscan 
League. (/Inn. d. Inst. Arch. 1842, pp. 37—40.) 

But notwithstanding these obscure hints of its 
greatness, the name of Volci w-as almost forgotten, 
and its site unknown, or at least regarded as uncer¬ 
tain, when the first discovery of its necropolis in 
1828 led to subsequent researches on the spot, 
which have brought to light a number of painted 
vases greatly exceeding that which has been dis¬ 
covered on any other Etruscan site. The unprece¬ 
dented number, beauty, and variety of these woiks of 
art have given a celebrity in modern times to the 
name of Volci which is probably as much in excess 
of Tts real importance in ancient times as in the 
somewhat parallel case of Pompeii. It is impossible 
here to enter into any detailed account of the result 
of these excavations. It is calculated that above 
6000 tombs in all have been opened, and the contents 
liave been of the most varied kind, belonging to 
different periods and ages, and varying from the 
coarsest and rudest pottery to the finest painted 
Vases. The same tombs have also yielded very 
numerous objects and works of art in bronze, as 
well as delicate works in gold and jewellery; and 
after making every allowance for the circumstance 
that the cemetery at Volci appears to have enjoyed 
the rare advantage of remaining undisturbed through 
ages, it affords incontestable proof that it must have 
belonged to a wealthy and populous city. The 
necropolis and its contents are fully described by Mr. 
Dennis {Etruria, vol. i. pp. 397—427). The re¬ 
sults of the excavations, in regard to the painted 
vases discovered, are given by Gerhard in his Jiap- 
porto 8U i Vasi Folcentif published in the Annali 
delV Instituto for 1831. It is remarkable that only 
one of the thousands of tombs opened was adorned 
with paintings similar to those found at Tarquiuil, 
and, in this instance, they are obviously of late date. 

The site of the city itself has been carefully ex- 
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plored since these discoveries have attracted so much 
interest to the spot. It stood on the right bank of 
the river Armina, just below the point where that 
stream is spanned by a noble bridge, now called the 
Ponte della Badia, undoubtedly a work of Roman 
times, though the foundations may be Etruscan. 
The few remaining relics of antiquity still visible on 
the site of the city, which occupied a plateau of 
about 2 miles in circumference, are also of Roman 
date, and mostly belong to a late period. Inscrip¬ 
tions also have been discovered, which prove it to 
have continued to exist under the Roman Empire; 
and the series of coins found there shows that it was 
still in existence, at least as late as the fourth 
century of the Christian era. In the middle ages it 
seems to have totally disappeared, though the plain 
in which it stood continued to be known as the Fmw 
di Voci, whence Holstcnius correctly inferred that 
this must have been the site of Volci. (Ilolsten. 
Not. ad Cluver. p. 40.) The necropolis was, for 
the most part, on the other side of the river; and it 
is here that the excavations have been carried on 
most diligently. The site of Volci (which is now 
wholly uninhabited) is about 8 miles from Montalto, 
a small town at the mouth of the Flora, where 
that river was crossed by the Via Aurelia. (Den¬ 
nis, I. c.) [E. H. B.] 

VOLCIANI, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis. 
(Liv. xxi. 19.) [T. H. D.] 

VOLENOS, a fort in Rhaetia, in the territory of 
Tridentum, which was destroyed by the Franks 
(Paul. Diac. Longoh. iii. 31), and is generally iden¬ 
tified with the modern village of Volano on the 
Adige, south of Caliano. [L. S.] 

VOLIBA {Ov6\Lia, Ptol, ii. 3. § 30), a town of 
the Dumnonii in Britannia Romana, near the W. 
extremity of the island. Most probably Falmouth, 
(Camden, p. 16.) [T. H. D.] 

VOLOBRIGA {0^o\6$piya, Ptol. ii. 6. § 41), a 
town in Gullaecia in Hispania Tarraconensis belong¬ 
ing to the Nemetatae. [T. H. D.j 

VOLOGATIS, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed 
by the Jerusalem Itin. after Lucus (Luc), on the 
road to Vapincum (O'a/j) past Mons Saleucus. The 
distance from Lucus is ix.; and D’Anville supposes 
that Vologatis may bo a place named Laches, but 
the distance ix. is too mucli. Others fix the place 
at Beauriere; and others propose Lethes or Beau- 
mont. All this is uncertain. [G. L.l 

VOLOGE'SIA (OdoKyeala, Ptol. v. 20. § 6), a 
city built by and named after Vologeses, one of the 
Arsacidan kings of Parthia, in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Seleuceia upon the Tigris. It is called 
by Pliny, Vologesocerta (vi. 26. s. 30), the latter por¬ 
tion of the name implying the “ city of.” The ex¬ 
tensive ruins, still existing, on both sides of the 
Tigris, are probably those of the two great cities of 
Seleuceia and Vologesia. [V.] 

VOLSAS (OudAaay kSKvos, Ptol. ii. 3. § 1), a 
bay on the W. coast of Britain, probably Loch Brey. 
(Horsley, p. 378.) [T. H. D.] 

VOLSCI (Oj(iA<rfcoi,Strab.; OuoAoO(Tifoi,Diony8.), 
an ancient people of Central Italy, who bear a pro¬ 
minent part in early Roman history. Their territory 
was comprised within the limits of Latium as that 
name was employed at a late period, and under the 
Ronun Empire ; but there is no doubt that the 
Volscians were originally a distinct people from the 
Latins, witli whom, indeed, they were almost always 
on terms of hostility. On the other hand they ap¬ 
pear as constantly in alliance with the Aequi; and 
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tbore is little doabt that these two nations were kin¬ 
dred races, though always distinguished from each 
another as two separate peoples. We have no state¬ 
ment in any ancient writer as to the ethnic origin or 
aifinities of the Volscians, and are left almost wholly 
to conjecture on the subject. But the remains of the 
language, few and scanty as they are, afford neverthe¬ 
less the safest foundation on wliich to rest ourtlieories; 
and these lead us to regard the Volscians as a branch 
of the same family with the Umbrians and Oscans, who 
formed the aboriginal population of the mountain 
tracts of Central Italy. It would appear, indeed, as 
if they were more closely connected with the Um¬ 
brians than either the Sabines and their Sabellian 
offshoots, or the Oscans properly so called ; it is 
probable, therefore, that the Volscians had separated 
at a still earlier period from the main st(x;k of the 
Umbrian race. (Mommsen, Unter-ltal. Dialekt. pp. 
319—326 ; Schwegler, Rom, Gesck. vol. i. p. 178.) 
The only notice of their language that occurs in 
Roman authors, also points to it distinctly as different 
from Oscan (Titinius, ap. Feat v. Ohscum, p. 189), 
though the difference was undoubtedly that of two 
cognate dialects, not of two radically distinct lan¬ 
guages. 

When the Volscians first appear in Roman history, 
it is as a powerful and warlike nation, who were 
already established in the possession of the greater 
part at least of the territory which they subsequently 
occupied. Their exact liirnts are not, indeed, to be 
determined with accuracy; and it is probable that 
they underwent considerable fluctuations during their 
long wars with the Latins and Romans. But there 
seems no doubt that from a very early period they 
held the whole of the detached mountain group 
S. of the Tolerus {S(icco\ termed by modern geo¬ 
graphers the Monti Lepini, together with the valley 
of the Liris, and the mountain district of Arpinuin, 
Sora, and Atina. Besides this they were certainly 
masters at one time of the plains extending from the 
Volscian Apennines to tho sea, including the Romp- 
tine Marshes and the fertile tract that borders on 
them. This tract tliey had, according to Cato, wrested 
from the Aborigines, wiio were its earliest possessors 
(Cato ap, Priacian, v. p. 668). 

The first mention of the Volscians in Roman his¬ 
tory is in the reign of the second Tarquin, when they 
appear as a numerous and warlike people. It is 
clear that it was the great extension of the Roman 
power under its last king (which must undoubtedly 
be admitted as a historical fact), and the suprcm.acy 
wliich he had assumed over the Latin League, that 
first brought him into collision with the Volscians. 
According to the received history ho marched into 
their country and took their capital city, Sucssa Po- 
metia, by assault. (Liv. i. 53 ; Dionys. iv. 50 ; 
Cic. di Rep. ii. 24.) The tradition that it was the 
spoils there obtained which enabled him to build 
the Capitol at Romo, sufiiciently proves the belief 
in the great power and wealth of the Volscians 
at this early period ; and tlie foundation of the 
two colonies of Ciroeii and Signia, both of which are 
expressly ascribed to Tarquin, was doubtless intended 
to secure bis recent conquests, and to impose a perma¬ 
nent check on the extension of the Volscian power. 
It is evident, moreover, from the first treaty with 
Gailhage, preserved to us by Polybius (iii. 22), that 
the important cities of Antium and Tarracina, as 
well as Ciroeii, wore at this time subject to Tarquin, 
and could not, therefore, have been in the hands of 
the Volscians. 
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But the dissolution of the power of Tarquin, and 
the loss of the supremacy of Rome over the Latins, 
seem to have allowed the Volscians to regain their 
former superiority ; and though the chronology of 
the earliest years of the Republic is hopelessly con¬ 
fused, we seem to discern clearly that it was the in¬ 
creasing pressure of the Volscians and their allies 
the Aequians upon the Latins that caused the latter 
people to conclude the celebrated treaty with Rome 
under Sp. Cassius, B. c. 493, which became the foun¬ 
dation of the permanent relation between the two 
states. (Liv. ii. 33 ; Dionys. vi. 95.) According 
to the received annals, the wars with the Volscians 
had already recommenced prior to this period; but 
almost immediately afterwards occurs the great and 
sudden development of their power which is repre¬ 
sented in a legendary form in the history of Corio- 
lanus. Whatever may have been the origin of that 
legend, and however impossible it is to receive it as 
historically true, there is no doubt that it has a his¬ 
torical foundation in tho fact that many of the Latin 
cities at this period fell successively into the power 
of the Volscians and their allies the Aequians ; and 
the two lines of advance, so singularly mixed up in 
Uie received narrative of the war, which represents all 
these conquests as made in a single campaign, appear 
torepre.sent distinctly the two separate series of con¬ 
quests by which the two nations would respectively 
press oil towards Rome. (Niebuhr, vol. ii. pp. 9.5, 
259; Schwegler, Rom. Gesch. vol. ii. pp. 274, 275.)* 

It is impossible here to give more than a very brief 
outline of the long series of wars with the Volscians 
which occupy so prominent a place in the early his¬ 
tory of Rome for a period of nearly two centuries, 
lattle historical value can be attached to the details 
of tho.se wars as they were preserved by the annalists 
who were copied by Livy and Dionysius ; and it 
belongs to the historian of Romo to endeavour to dis¬ 
pel their confusion and reconcile their discrepancies. 
But in a general point of view they may be divided 
(as remarked by Niebuhr), into four periods. The 
first of these would comprise the wars down to b. c. 
459, a few years preceding the Decemvirate, in¬ 
cluding the conquests ascribed to Coriolanus, and 
would seem to have been the period when the Vol- 
scians were at the height of their power. The second 
extends from b. c. 459 to 431, when the dictator A. 
Postumius Tubertus is represented as gaining a vic¬ 
tory over the allied forces of the Volscians and Ae¬ 
quians (Liv. iv. 26—29), which appears to have been 
really an important success, and proved in a manner 
the turning point in the long struggle between the 
two nations. From this time till the capture of Rome 
by the Gauls (b. c. 390) the wars with the Vol¬ 
scians and Aequians assume a new character ; tlie 
tide had turneil, and we find the Romans and their 
allies recovering one after another the towns which had 
fallen into the hands of their enemies. Thus La- 
bicum and Bola were regained in B. o. 418 and 414, 
and Ferentinum, a Hemican city, but which had 
been taken by the Volscians, was again wrested from 
them in b. c. 413. (Liv. iv. 47, 49, 51.) The 
frontier fortresses of Verrugo and Carventum were 
indeed taken and retaken; but the capture of Anxnr 
or Tarracina in b. C. 399, which from that period 


♦ It is worthy of notice that Antium, which at 
the commencement of the Republic appears as a 
Latin city, or at least as subject to the supremacy 
of Rome, is found at the very outbreak of these wars 
already in the hands of the Volscians. 
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continued constantly in the hands of tlie Romans, 
must have been a severe blow to the power of the 
Volscians, and may be considered as marking an era 
in their decline. Throughout this period it is re¬ 
markable that Antium, one of the most powerful 
cities of the Volscians, continued to be on peaceful 
terms with Rome ; the war was carried on almost 
exclusively upon the NE. frontier of the Volscians, 
where they were supported by the Aequians, and 
Ecetra was the city which appears to have taken the 
lead in it 

The capture of Rome by the Gauls marks the 
commencement of the fourth ^riod of the Volscian 
Wars. It is probable that their Aequian allies suf¬ 
fered severely from the same invasion of the barba¬ 
rians that had so nearly proved the destruction of 
Rome [Aequi], and the Volscians who adjoined 
their frontier, may have shared in the same disaster. 
But on the other hand, Antium, which was evidently 
at this period a powerful city, suddenly broke olF its 
friendly relations with Rome ; and during a period of 
nearly 13 years (b.c. 386—374), we hnd the Vol¬ 
scians engaged in almost perpetual hostilities with 
Rome, in which the Antiates uniformly took the 
lead. The seat of war was now transferred from the 
Aequian frontier to the southern foot of the Alban 
hills ; and the towns of Velitrae and Satricum were 
taken and retaken by the Volscians and Romans. 
Soon after the conclusion of peace with the Antiates 
we hear for the first time of Privernum, as engaging 
in hostilities with Rome, n. c. 358, and it is remark¬ 
able that it comes forward single-handed. Indeed, if 
there had ever been any political league or bond of 
union among tlie Volscian cities, it would seem to 
have been by this time completely broken up. The 
Antiates again appear repeatedly in arms ; and when 
at length the general defection of the Latins and Cam¬ 
panians broke out in b. c. 340, they were among the 
Srst to join the enemies of Rome, and laid waste the 
whole tsea-coastof Latium, almost to the wallsof Ostia. 
But they shared in the defeat of the Latin armies, 
both at Pedum and on the Astura ; Antiurn itselt 
was taken, and received a colony of Romans within 
its walls, but at the same time the citizens Ihein- 
selvtcs were admitted to the Roman franchise. (Liv. 
\dii. 14.) The people of Fundi and Formiac, both of 
them probably Volscian cities, received the Roman 
franchise at the same time, and Tarracina was soon 
after occupied with a Roman colony. The Privernates 
alone ventured once more to provoke the hostility of 
the Romans in b. c. 327, but were hevercly pumsheil, 
and their city was taken by the consul C. Plautius. 
Nevertheless, the inhabitants were admitted to the 
Roman Civitas ; at first, indeed, without tlie right of 
suffrage, but they soon afterwards obtained the full 
franchise, and were enrolled in the Ufentine tribe. 
The greater part of the Volscians, however, was in¬ 
cluded in the Pomptine tribe. 

Of the fate of the cities that were situated on the 
borders of the valley of the Trerus, or in that of the 
Liris, we have scarcely any information ; but there is 
reason to suppose that while the Antiates and their 
neighbours were engaged in hostilities with Rome, 
the Volscians of the interior were on their side fully 
occupied with opposing the advance of the Samnites. 
Nor were their efforts in all cases successful. We 
know that both Arpinum and Fregellae had been 
wrested from the Volscians by the Samnites, before 
the Romans made their appearance in the contest 
(Liv. viii. 23, ix. 44), and it is probable that the 
other cities of the Volscians readily took shelter 
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under the protection of Rome, for security against 
their common enemy. It seems certain, at ail events, 
that before the close of the Second Samnite War 
(b. c. 304), the whole of the Volscian people had 
submitted to the authority of Rome, and been ad¬ 
mitted to the privileges of Roman citizens. 

From this time their name disappears from his¬ 
tory. Their territory was comprised under the 
general appellation of Latium, and the Volscian 
people were merged in the great mass of the Roman 
citizens. (Strab. v. pp. 228,231 ; Plin. iil 5. s. 9 ; 
G\c.pro Bulb. 13.) But a rude and simple mountain- 
people would be naturally tenacious of their customs 
and traditions; and it is clear, from the manner in 
which Juvenal incidentally alludes to it, that even 
under the Roman Emiiire, the name of the Volscians 
was by no means extinct or forgotten in the portion 
of Central Italy which was still occupied by their 
descendants. (Juv. Sat. viii. 245.) 

The physical geography of the land of the Volscians 
will be found described in the article Latium. Of 
the peculiar characters of the people themselves, or 
of any national customs or institutions that dis¬ 
tinguished them from their Latin neighbours, we 
know absolutely nothing. Their history is a record 
only of the long struggle which they maintained 
against the Roman power, and of the steps which led to 
their ultimate subjugation. This is the only inemoiy 
that has been transmitted to us, of a people that was 
for so long a period the most formidable rival of the 
Roman Republic. [E. H. B.] 

VOLSINIENSIS LACUS Trcpl Ovo\aiviov5 
Xifxvrj^Sinxh. v. p. 226: Lago di Bolsena), a con¬ 
siderable lake of Etruria, scarcely inferior in size 
to that of Trasimene. It took its name from the 
town of Volsinii, wJiich stood on its NE. sliore ; 
but it was also sometimes called Lacus Tarquini- 
ensis, as its western side adjoined the territory 
ofTarquinii. (Plin. ii. 96.) Notwithstanding its 
great size, it is probable, from the nature of the sur¬ 
rounding hills and rocks, that it is the crater of an 
extinct volcano (Dennis, Etruria^ vol. i. p. 514). 
In this lake the river Marta has its source. It 
abounded in fish, and its sedgy shores harboured 
large quantities of water-fowl, with which articles it 
supplied tiie itoman markets. (Strab. 1. c. \ Colum. 
viii. 16.) It contained two islands, of which, as well 
as of the lake itself, wonderful stories were related 
by the ancients. They were remarked to be ever 
changing their fonns (Plin. /.c.)-, and on one occasion 
during the Second Punic War its waters are said to 
have flowed with blood. (Liv. xxvii. 23.) The 
shores of tlie lake were noted for their quarries. 
(Plin. xxxvi. 22. a. 49.) In a castle on one of the 
inlands queen Amalasontha was murdered by order of 
her husband Tlieodatus. (Procop. B. Goth. i. c. 4, 
p. 23, ed. Bonn.) [T. H. D.] 

VOLSINII or VULSINII (OOoAtrlyiot, Strab. v. 
p. 226; Ouo\a’iyioi', Ptol. iii. 1. § 50: Bolsend)^ an 
ancient city of Etruria, situated on the shore of a 
lake of the same name (Lacus Voisiiiiensis), and on 
the Via Clodia, between Clusium and Forum Cassii. 
{Itin. Ant. p. 286; Tab. Pent.) But in treating of 
Volsinii we must distinguish between the Etruscan 
and the Roman city. We know that the ancient 
town lay on a steep height (Zonaras, Ann. viii. 7; cf. 
Arislot. Mir.Auac. 96); while BoUena^ the represen¬ 
tative of the Roman Volsini, is situated in the plain. 
There is considerable difference of opinion as to 
where this height should be sought. Abeken (J/tV- 
telUalien, p. 34, seq.) looks for it at Monte Fwscone, 
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at the southern extremity of the lake; whilst Mtiller 
(^Etruskevy i. p. 451) seeks it at OrvietOy and ad¬ 
duces the name of that place=Urbs Vetus, “ the 
old city,” as an argument in favour of his view; 
but Mr. Dennis {Etruria^ vol. i. p. 608) is of 
opinion that there is no reason to believe that it was 
BO far from the Boman town, and that it lay on the 
summit of the hill, above the amphitheatre at BoU 
iena, at a spot called II Piazzano. He adduces in 
support of this hypothesis the existence of a good 
deal of broken pottery there, and of a few caves in 
the cliffs below. 

Volsinii appears to have been one of the most 
powerful cities of Etruria, and was doubtless one of 
the 12 which formed the Etruscan confederation, as 
Volsinii is dt’signated by Livy (x. 37) and Valerius 
Maximus (ix. 1. extern. 2) as one of the “ capita 
Etruriae.” It is described by Juvenal (iii. 191) as 
ueated among well-wooded hills. 

We do not hear of Volsinii in history till after the 
fall of Veii. It is possible that the success of the 
Eornan arms may have excited the alann and jea¬ 
lousy of the Volsinienses, as their situation might 
render them the next victims of Roman ambition. 
At all events, the Volsinienses, in conjunction with 
the Salpinates, taking advantage of a famine and 
pestilence which had desolated Rome, made incur¬ 
sions into the Roman territory in n.c. 391. But 
they were easily beaten: 8000 of them were made 
prisoners; and they were glad to purchase a twenty 
years’ truce on condition of restoring the booty 
they had taken, and furnishing the pay of the Roman 
army for a twelvemonth. (Liv. v. 31, 32.) 

We do not again hear of Volsinii till the year 
B. 0. 310, when, in common with the re.st of the 
Etruscan cities, except Arretium, they took part in 
the siege of Sutriurn, a city in alliance with Rome. 
(Liv. ix. 32.) This war was terminated by the de¬ 
feat of the Etruscans at lake Vadimo, the first fatal 
filiock to their power, {lb. 39.) Three years after¬ 
wards we find the consul P. Decius Mus capturing 
several of the Volsinian fortresses. {Ib. 41.) In 
295, L. Postumius Megellus ravaged their territory 
and defeated them under the walls of their own city, 
slaying 2800 of them; in consequence of which they, 
together with Perusia and Arretium, were glad to 
purchase a forty years’ peace by the payment of a 
heavy fine. (Id. x. 37.) Not more than fourteen 
years, however, bad elapsed, when, with their allies 
the Vulcientes, they again took up arms against 
Rome. But this iittempt ended apparently in their 
final subjugation in b. o. 280. (Liv. A/?, xi.; Fast. 
Cons.) Pliny (xxxiv. 7. s. 16) retails an absurd 
story, taken from a Greek writer called Metrodorus 
Scepsius, that the object of the Romans in capturing 
Volsinii was to make themselves masters of 2000 
statues which it contained. The story, however, 
suiHces to show that the Volsinians had attained to 
a great pitch of wealth, luxury, and art. This is 
confirmed by Valerius Maximus (/. c.), who also 
adds that this luxury was the cause of their ruin, 
by making them so indolent and effeminate that 
they at length suffered the management of their 
commonwealth to be usurped by slaves. Erom this 
degrading tyranny they were rescued by the Ro¬ 
mans. (Flor. i. 21; Zonaras, I c.\ A. Victor, Vir. 
Jlhutr. 36 ; Oros. iv. 5.) 

The Romans, when they took Volsinii, ra7.ed the 
town, and compelled the inhabitants, as we have 
already intimat^, to migrate to another spot. (Zo- 
naras, I c.) This secoind, or Roman, Volsinii con. 
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tinned to exist under the Empire. It was the birth¬ 
place of Sejanus, the minister and favourite of 
Tiberius. (Tac. Ann, iv. 1, vi. 8.) Juvenal (x. 
74) alludes to this circumstance when he considers 
the fortunes of Sejanus as dependent on the favour 
of Nursia, or Norsia, an Etruscan goddess much 
worshipped at Volsinii, into whose temple there, as 
in that of Jupiter Capitolinas at Rome, a nail was 
annually driven to mark the years. (Liv. vii. 3; 
Tertull. Apol. 24.) According to Pliny, Volsinii 
was the scene of some supernatural occurrences. 
He records (ii. 54) that lightning was drawn 
down from lieaven by king Porsenna to destroy a 
monster called Volta that was ravaging its territory. 
Even the commonplace invention of hand-mills, 
ascribed to this city, is embellished with the tradi¬ 
tional prodigy that some of them turned of them¬ 
selves I (Id. xxxvi. 18. s. 29.) Indeed, in the whole 
intercourse of the Romans with the Etruscans, we 
see the ignorant wonder excited by a cultivated 
people in their semi-barbarous conquerors. 

From what has been already said it may be in¬ 
ferred that we should look in vain for any traces of 
the Etruscan Volsinii, Of the Roman city, however, 
some remains are still extant at Bolsena. The 
most remarkable are those of a temple near the 
Florence gate, vulgarly c.alled Tempio di Nortia, 
But the remains are of Roman work; and the real 
temple of that goddess most probably stood in the 
Etruscan city. The amphitheatre is small and 
a complete ruin. Besides these there are the re¬ 
mains of some baths, cippi, sepulchral tablets, a 
sarcophagus with reliefs representing the triumph of 
Bacchus, &c. 

For the coins of Volsinii, see Miiller, Etrusher^ 
vol. i. pp. 324, 333: for its history, &c., Adami, 
Storia di Volsmo; Etruria, vol.i.; Abeken, 

MittelitaUen. [T. H. D.l 

VOLTUiMNAE FANUM [Fanum Voltumnab]. 

VOLUBILIANL [Volubilis,] 

VOLUBILIS {OvoKovSi\ls, Ptol. iv. 1. § 14), a 
town of Mauretania Tingitana, seated on the river 
Subur, and on the road from Tocolosida to Tingis, 
from the former of which places it was only 4 miles 
distant. {lUn. Ant. p. 23.) It lay 35 miles SE. 
from Banasa, and tiie same distance from the coast. 
(IMin. V. 1. s. 1; Mela, iii, 10.) It was a Itomaii 
colony {Itin. Ant. 1. c.) and a place of some im¬ 
portance. Ptolemy culls the inhabitants of the sur¬ 
rounding district, Volubiliani {OvoKovBiKiavoi, iv. 
1. § 10). In the time of Leo Africanus (p. 279, 
ed. Lorsbach) it was a deserted town between Fez 
and Mequinez, bearing the name of Valili or Gva* 
HU, the walls of which were 6 Italian miles in cir¬ 
cumference. That position is now occupied by the 
town oi Zanitat-Ahda-Driss, on mount Zarhon. At 
some distance to the NW. are the splendid ruins of 
Kassr Faraun (Pharaoh’s castle), with Roman 
inscriptions; but to what ancient city they belong is 
unknown. (Of. Mannert, x. pt. ii. p. 486 ; Grabergdi 
Hemso, p. 28; Wimmer, Gemdlde von Afrika, i. 
p. 439.) [T. H. D.] 

VOLUCE (probably the ObiAovxa of Ptol. ii. 6. 
§ 56), a town of the Pelendones in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, on the road from Asturica to Caesar-, 
augusta, and 25 miles W. of Numantia. (Itm. Ant, 
p. 442.) Variously identified with Velu^ ( Vela- 
che), Valecha, and Cahtculazor, [T. H. D.l 

VOLUNTII (OftoAoi^vrioi, Ptol. ii. 2. § 9), a 
people on the £. coast of Hibernia. [T. n. D.l 
VOLUSTA'NA. [Cambuvu Moktes.] 
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VOMANUS (Tomano), a river of Picenum, which 
rises in the loftj group of the Apennines now known 
as the Gran Sasso ^Italia, and flows into the 
Adriatic, after passing within a few miles to tlie N. 
of the city of Adria (Atri). Its name is mentioned 
by Pliny only (iii. 13. § 18). [E. H. B.] 

VORDENSES, in Gallia Narbonensis, an ethnic 
name which occurs in an inscription found at Apt^ 
the site of Apta Julia [Afi'A Julia]. The in¬ 
scription states that the Vordenses pagani ” de¬ 
dicate this monument to their patronus, who is 
designated “iiiivir” of the Colonia Apta, The 
place is supposed to be Gordes, which is contiguous 
to the diocese of Apt, and in that of Cavaillon, The 
change of Vord into Gord is easily explained. [Va- 
PINCUM.] (D’Anville, Notice, tjo ) [G. L.] 

VOREDA, a town of the Brigantes in Britannia 
Romana, on the road from Cataracton to Lugu- 
vallium. Ant. p. 467.) It is variously iden¬ 

tified with Old Penrith, Whelp Castle, and Coal 
Hills. By the Gcogr. Rav. (v. 31) it is called 
Bereda. [T.H. D.] 

VORGA'NTUM (OmpyAviov), in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, the capital of the Osismii [Osismii], a 
Celtic people in the north-west part of Jiretarjne 
(Ptol. ii. 8. § 6). This seems to be the same 
place as the Vorginum of the Table; and it appears 
on a route which leads from the capital of the 
Namnetes through the capital of the Veneti, and 
ends on the coast at Gesocribate, or Gesobrivate, as 
some would write it. Between the capital of the 
Veneti and Vorginum is Sulis, supposed to be at the 
junction of the Suel and the Blavet [Sums]. 
From Sulis to Vorginum the distance is marked 
xxiiii., and this brings us to a place named 
Karhez (D’Anville). But all this is very un¬ 
certain. Others fix Vorginum at a place named 
Guemene [G. L.] 

VORO'GIUM, in Gallia, is placed in the table on 
a road from Augustonemetum (^Clermont Ferrand) 
through Aquae Calidae ( Vichy) to Ariolica (^Avrilli). 
The distance is marked viii. from Aquae Calidae, 
and xiiii. from Vorogium to Ariolica. There is a 
place named Vouroux, which is the same name as 
Vorogium. Vouroux is near the small town of 
VUrennes, and somewhat nearer to the banks of the 
Allier. The direct distance from the springs of 
Vichy to Varennes is somewhat less than the Itin. 
distance of viii. Gallic leagues, but the 8 leagues are 
not more than we may assign to the distance from 
Vichy to Varennes along the river. But the Itin. 
distance from Vorogium to Ariolica is somewhat too 
large compared with the real distance. (D’Anville, 
Notice, ^c.) [G, L.] 

VOS A LI A. [VosAVA.] 

VOSAVA or VOSAVIA, in North Gallia, is 
placed by the Table on the Roman road along the 
west bank of the Rhine, and between Bontobrice or 
Baudobrica (Boppart) [BAUt>OBRiCA] and Bin- 
gium {Bingen). It stands half-way between these 
places and at the distance of viiii. Vosava is Oder- 
toesel on the Rhine, north of Bingen; and it is 
almost certain, as D’Anville suggests, that the name 
is erroneously written in the Table, and that it 
should be Vosalia. [G. L.] 

. VeySEGUS {Vogesen, Vasgau, Vosges). The 
form Vosegus has better authority than Vogesus 
(Schneider’s Caesar^ B. G. iv. 10) ; and the modem 
name also is in favour of the form Vosegus. Lucan 
is sometimes quoted as authority for the form 
Vogesus; 
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“Castraqne quae Vogesi curvam super ardua rupem 
Pugnaces pictis cohibebant Lingonas armis.” 

(Pharsal. i. 397.) 

The name is Boct^kov in the Greek version of the 
Commentaries. 

Caesar says that the Mosa (Maas) rises in the 
Vosegus, by which he means that the hills in which 
the Maas rises belong to the Vosges. But he says 
no more of this range. The battle with Ariovistus, 
B. c. 58, was fought between the southern extremity 
of the Vosges and the Rhine, but Caesar (B. G, 
i. 43, 48) gives no name to the range under which 
Ariovistus encamped in the great plain between the 
Vosges and the Rhine. D’Anville observes that 
an inscription in honour of the god Vosegus was 
found at Berg-Zahem on the confines of Aiiacc and 
the Palatinate, which proves that the name Vosegus 
extended as far as that place. It seems likely that 
the name was given to the whole range now willed 
Vosges, which may be considered as extending from 
the depression in which is formed the canal of the 
Rhone and Rhine, between Befort and Altkirch, 
to the bend of the Rhine between Mainz and 
Bingen, a distance of above 170 miles. The range 
of the Vosges is parallel to the Rhine. The hilly 
country of the FaucUles in which the Maas rises 
is west of the range to which the name of Vosges 
is now given. The Vosges are partly in France, 
and partly in Rhenish Bavaria and Hesse Darm¬ 
stadt. 

The territory of the Sequani originally extended 
to the Rhine, and the southern part of the Vosges 
was therefore included in their limits. North of the 
Sequani and west of the Vosges were the Leuci and 
Mediomatrici; and east of the Vo.9ges and between 
the Vosges and the Rhine were the Rauraci, Triboci, 
Nemetes, Vangiones, and Caracates. 

In the Table the Silva Vosagus is marked as a 
long forest on the west side of the Rhine. Pliny 
(xvi. ,39) also speaks of the range of the Vosegus 
as containing timber. [G. L.] 

UR, a castle of the Persians mentioned by Amini- 
anus Marcellinus (xxv. 8), in his account of the war 
between Julian and the Persians. It must have 
been situated in Mesopotamia, at no great distance 
from Hatra (Al-Jfathr). It has been generally 
supposed that Ur is the same place as that men¬ 
tioned in Genesis (xi. 28); but the recent researches 
of Colonel Rawlinson have demonstrated that the Ur 
whence Abraham started was situated in the S. part 
of Babylonia, at a place now called Muqeher, 
(Journ. Roy. As. Soc. 1855.) [V.] 

URANO'POLIS (Ovpav6iroKts), a town in the 
peninsula Acte of Chalcidice in Macedonia, of which 
we know nothing, except that it was founded by Alex- 
archus, the brother of Cassander, king of Macedonia 
(Athen. iii. p. 98; Plin. iv. 10. s. 17). As Pliny 
does not mention ^ne in his list of the towns of 
Acte, it has been conjectured by Leake that Urano- 
polis occupied the site of Sane. (Northern Greece^ 
vol. iii. p. 149.) 

URANO’POLIS (OVpav6iro\is), a town of Pi- 
sidia, in the district of Cabalia, to the north-west of 
Termessus, and south-east of Isionda. (Ptol. v. 5, 
§ 6.) [L. S.] 

URBA, a town of Gallia, in the territory of the 
Helvetii. It is placed in the Antonine Itin. be> 
tween Lacus Lausonius and Ariolica [Ariouca], 
xviii. from Lacus Lausonius and xxiiii. from Ario¬ 
lica. Urba is Orbe in the Swiss Canton Waadt or 
Pays de Vaudf on the road from the Lake of Netff- 
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cMUl to the Lake of Geneva, and on a hill nearly 
surrounded by the river Orbe, [G. L.] 

UBBANA COLONIA, mentioned by Pliny only 
(xiv. 6. B. 8), was a colony founded by Sulla in a 
part of the territory of Capua, adjoining the Faler- 
nuB ager. From its name it would appear probable 
that it was a colony of citizens from Rome itself, who 
were settled by the dictator in this fertile district. 
It is doubtful whether there ever was a town of the 
name, as no allusion is found to it as such, and the 
district itself was reunited to that of Capua before 
the time of Pliny. (Plin. 1. c.; Zumpt, de Col. 
p. 262.) [E. H. B.] 

URBATE, a place in Lower Pannonia, on the 
road from Siscia to Sirmium (//. Ant. p. 268 ; 
Tab. Peut.') ; its exact site is unknown. [L. S.] 

URBIACA, a town of the Celtiberi, in Hispania 
Turraconensis. (/</». Ant. p, 447.) Probably the 
Urbicua of Livy (xl. 16). Variously identified 
with Albarochea, Checn, and Molina. [T. H. D.] 

URBIGENUS PAGUS. [Helvetii, Vol. I. 
p. 1041.] 

URBINUM (OhpiivQv), was the name of two 
cities or municipal towns of Umbria, situated within 
a short distance of each other, which were distin¬ 
guished by the epithets Uortense and Metaurense. 
(Plin. iii. 14. s. 19.) 

1. Uhbinum Hortense (Urbino), apparently 
the more considerable of the two, and fur that reason 
frequently called simply Urbinuin, was situated on a 
hill between the valleys of the Metaurus and the 
PiaauruB {Foglia), rather more than 20 miles from 
the Adriatic, It is mentioned by Pliny among the 
municipal towns of Umbria, and is incidentally no¬ 
ticed by Tacitus as tho place where Fabius Valens, 
the general of Vitellius, was put to death, in a.d. 
69, after ho had fallen into the hands of the generals 
of Vespasian. (Tac. JIvst. iii. 62.) Its municipal 
rank is confirmed by numerous inscriptions, which 
prove it to have been a town of some importance. 
(Orell. Inscr. 3714; Gruter, lnsci\ p. 387. 8, p. 392. 
1 , &C.) Procopius also notices it during the Gothic 
Wars, and correctly describes it as situated on a 
steep and lofty hill; it was at that time a strong 
fortress, but was besieged and taken by Belisarius in 
A. D. 538. (Procop. K G. ii. 19.) From this time 
it seems to have continued to bo a place of con.sider« 
ation, and in the middle ages became the seat of go¬ 
vernment of a race of independent dukes. It is still 
a considerable city, and one of the capitals of tlje 
delegation of Urbino and Pesaro, but has no remains 
of antiquity, excef)t the inscription.s above noticed. 

2. UuuiNUM Metaurense {Urbania), y,’iia si¬ 

tuated, as its name imports, in the valley of the 
Metaurus. on the right bank of the river, about G 
miles below 8. Angelo in Vado (Tifemum Metau¬ 
rense), and 9 from Urbino. Its municipal rank is 
attest^ by an inscription, in which the inhabitants 
are termed Uiwinates Mataurenses, as well as by Pliny 
(Grater, Inscr. p. 463. 4; Plin. iii. 14, s. 19); but 
it seems never to have been a place of mucli import¬ 
ance. In the middle ages it fell into complete decay, 
and was replaced by a village called Castel Durante, 
which, in 1625, was enlarged and raised to the dig¬ 
nity of a city by Urban VIII., from whom it derives 
its present name of Urbania. (Clnver. Jtal. p. 620; 
Bampoldi, Diz. Top. vol. iii. p. 1278.) [E. H. B.] 

URBS SALVIA (05p«a %dKovia, Ptol. iii. 1. § 
52*. Urbis Salviensis or Urbisalviensis: Urhisag- 
Ua), a town of Picenum, mentioned by Pliny among 
the municipal towns of that district (Plin. iii. 13. 
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8. 18.) It was situated on a hill above the valley 
of the Flusor {Chienti), about 2 miles from the 
right bank of that river, and 7 miles E. of Tolenti- 
num. The testimony of Pliny to its municipal rank 
is confirmed hy the Liber Ooloniamm, which men¬ 
tions the “ ager Urbis Salviensis,” as well as by an 
inscription (Lib. Col. p. 226 ; Orell. Inscr. 1870); 
and it seems to have been a flourishing town until it 
was taken and destroyed by Alaric, a calamity from 
which it never recovered, so that it still lay in ruins 
in the time of Procopius. (Procop. B. G. ii. 16.) 
Dante also notices it in the 13th century as in com¬ 
plete ruins (Par. xvi. 73); but the name has always 
survived, and is still attached to the modern UrU- 
saglia, which is, however, a mere village, dependent 
on Macerata. The Itineraries give two lines of 
crossroads which passed through Urbs Salvia, the 
one from Septempeda (.S’. Severino) to Firmum 
(Ferino), the other from Auximum thi*ough Kicina 
and Urbs Salvia to Asculum. (Itin. Ant. p. 316; 
Tab. Peut.) [E. H. B.] 

URBS VETUS (Orvieto), a city of Etruria men¬ 
tioned by Paulus Diaconus (Hist. Lang. iv. 33) to¬ 
gether with Balneum Regis (Bagnarea) in the same 
neighbourhood. No mention of either name occurs 
in any writer before the fall of the Roman Empire, 
but it is probable that the Urbiventum (Oip€i€evrov) 
of Procopius, which figures in the Gothic Wars as a 
fortre.ss of some importance, is the same place as 
the Urbs Vetus of P. Diaconus. (Procop.B. G. ii. 20.) 
There is no doubt that tho modern name of Orvieto i^ 
derived from Urbs Vetus; but the latter is evidently 
an appellation given in late times, and it is doubtful 
what was the original name of the city thus desig¬ 
nated. Niebuhr supposes it to be Salpinum, noticed 
by Livy in b. c. 389 (Liv. v. 31 ; Niebuhr, vol, ii. 
p. 493) [Salpinum], while Italian antiquaries in 
general identify it with Herbanum. [Heubanum.] 
But both suggestions are mere conjectures. [E. H. B.1 
URCESA (Oi/pKeaa or OtpKaicra, Ptol. ii. 6 § 
58), a town of tho Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraco- 
ncnsis. According to some, the modern Requena, 
whilst others identify it with Veles or Orgas. (Coins 
in Sestini p. 212.) [T. H. D.] 

URCI (I’lin. iii. 3.6.4; Ptol. ii. 6. § 14), 

a town of the Bastetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
on the borders of Baetica, or according to another 
boundary lino, which makes the latter reach as 
far as Barca, in Baetica itself, on a bay named 
after it, and on the road from Castulo to Malaca. 
(Mela, ii. 6, where the editions incorrectly have 
Urgi and Virgi; I tin. Ant. p. 404.) Variously 
identified with Abrucena, Puerto de Aguilas, 
and Alsoduz. Ukert, however (ii. pt. i. p. 352), 
would seek it in the neighbourhood of Alme^ 
ria. [T. H. D.] 

URCITANUS SINUS, a small bay either ou the S. 
coast of Hispania Tarraconensis or in Baetica, named 
after the town of Urci. It was separated by the 
Promontorium Charidemi from the Sinus Massienus 
on the E. (Mela, ii. 6.) Now the bay oi AU 
meria. [T. H. D ] 

URGAO, a town in Hispania Baetica, on the 
road from Corduba to Castulo (Bin. Ant, p. 403), 
with the surname of Alba. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3.) In 
the editions of the Itinerary it is called Urcao 
and Vircao; and according to inscriptions in Gruter 
(ccxlix. 3, ocxliii. 6), it was a xnunioipium, with 
the name of Aibense Urgavonense. Most pro¬ 
bably ArjofUL (Cf. Morales, JtU. p. 74; Fiona, 
Esp. Sagr. xii, p. 379.) £T. H. IX] 
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XJRGO. [Gorgona-] 

URIA. [Hyrium.] 

U'RIA LACUS. [Aetolia, p. 64, a.] 

UHIAS SINUS. [Apulia.] 

URISIUM (/«. Hier. p. 569), a town in Thrace, 
on the road between Tarpodizus and Bergulo: ac¬ 
cording to Reichard it corresponds to the modern 
Alpiuliot Alpuli ; but according to Lapie, to Kirk- 
Kilissia. [J. R.] 

URIUM (pSpioy^ Ptol. ii. 4. § 12). 1. A town 
in Hispania Baetica, on the borders of Lusitania; 
according to Reichard, now Torre del Oro. 

2. A river in Hispania Baetica, between the 
Baetis and the Anas, which entered the sea near 
the town just named. (Plin. hi. 1. s. ,3.) Now 
the Tinto. [T. H. D.] 

URPANUS, a small river of Pannonia, a tributary 
of the Savus, is now called the Verbmz. (Plin. iii. 
28 ; Tab. Peut.^ where it is called Urbas.) [L. S.] 
URSI PROMONTORIUM. [Sardinia.] 

URSO (OUpacou^ Strab. iii. p. 141), a strong 
mountain town in Hispania Baetica, the last refuge 
of the Pompeians. It was a Roman colony, with 
the surname of Genua Urbanorum, and was under 
the junsdiction of Astigi. (Plin. iii. 1. s 3; llirt. 
B. ff. 26, 41, 65; Appian, B. H. 16.) It is the 
modem Osumi, where some inscriptions and ruins 
have been found. (Cf. Muratori, p. 1095; Florez, 
Esp, Sagr. x. p. 77.) For coins cf Urso, see Florez, 
Med. ii.]p. 624, iii. p. 1.30; Mionnet, i. p. 28, Suppl. 
i. p. 47; Scstini, p. 94. [T. 11. D.] 



URSOLAE or URSOLI, a place in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, fixed by the Autonino Itin. on the road 
between Valentia ( Valence') and Vienna ( Vienne)^ 
xxii. from Valentia, and xxvi. from Vienna. This 
agrees pretty well with the whole distance between 
Valence and Vienne. There are no means of de¬ 
termining the site of Ursoli except the di.stances; 
and D’Anville fixes on S. Valier^ a place on the 
right bank of the Galatere near the place where 
it enters the Rhone. [G. L.] 

URUNCI, a place in Gallia between the Vosges 
and the Rhine. It occurs twice in the Antonine 
Itin., and in both cases the road from Urunci runs 
to Mons Brisiacus. [Mons Brisiacus.] In one 
route it is placed between Larga {Largitzen) and 
Mons Brisiacus, xviii. from Larga, and xxiiii. from 
Brisiacus, This route is from south to north-east. 
The other route is from Arialbinnum, supposed to 
be Bvming near Basle^ to Mons Brisiacus, from 
south to north, and Urunci is xxiii. M. P. or 15 
leugae from Mons Brisiacus. D’Anville supposes 
that Urunci may be a place named Ructen or Kicsen^ 
on the line of the road from Larga to Mons Bri- 
^aiacDs or. Breisach. [G, L.] 

USARythe most easterly river of Mauretania. (Plin. 
V. 2. ,8. 1.) It seems to be the river called 2<<rap 
by Ptolemy (iv. 2. § 10), and is probably the Ajebbg^ 
which falls into the gulf of Bugie. [T. H. D.] 


USARGALA (OwordpyaAa, Ptol. iv. 6. § 7, 
&c.), a very extensive mountain chain in the coun¬ 
try of the Garamantae on the N. border of Li¬ 
bya Interior, and S. of Numidia and Mauretania, 
stretching in a NW. direction as far as Atlas. It is 
in this mountain that the river Bagradas has its 
source. [T. H. D.] 

U'SBIUM (Olf(rSioy)f a town mentioned by Pto¬ 
lemy (ii. 11. § 30) in the south-east of Germania, 
probably in the territory of the Marcomanni, seems 
to bo identical with the modern Jspem^ on a rivulet 
of the same name. [L. S.] 

US'CANA, the chief town of the Penestae, a peo¬ 
ple of Illyricum, which contained 10,001 inhabitants 
at the time of the Roman war with Perseus. At the 
commencement of this war it appears to have been in 
the hands of Perseus, and the first attempt of the 
Roman commander, App. Claudius, to obtain pos¬ 
session of the place proved unsuccessful, b. c. 170. 
(Liv. xliii. 10.) It would seem, however, to have 
been afterwards taken by the Romans, since we read 
that Perseus in the following year surprised Uscana, 
marching thither in three days from Stubera. (Liv. 
xliii. 17, 18.) Shortly afterwards L. Coelius, the 
Roman cominandor in Illyricum, made an unsuccessful 
attack upon Uscana. (76. 21.) The site of this 
town is uncertain. 

U'SCENUM (OIj(tk(pov^ or Otfo-Kaipou^ Ptol. iii. 7. 
§ 2), a town of the Jazyges Metanastae. [T.H.D.] 
USCUDAMA, a town belonging to the Bessi, 
near Mount Haemus, which M. Lucullus took by 
assault. (Eutr. vi. 10.) [J. R.] 

USELLIS (ObVcAAtj, Ptol.: Usellus), & city of 
Sardinia, situated in the interior of the island, about 
16 miles from the Gulf of Oristano on the W. coast, 
and the same distance S. of Forum Trajani. Its 
name is not found in the Itineraries, and the only 
author who mentions it is Ptolemy (iii. 3. § 2), who 
erroneously places it on the W. coast of the island : 
but the existing ruins, together with the name of 
Usellus, still borne by a village on the site, leave no 
doubt of its true situation. It is about 3 miles NE. 
of the modern town of Ales. Ptolemy styles it a 
colonia, and this is confirmed by an inscription in 
which it Wars the title of “ Colonia Julia Augusta.” 
It would hence appear probable that the colony must 
have been founded under Augustus, though Pliny 
tells us distinctly that Turris Libyssonis was the 
only colony existing in Sardinia in his time. (De 
la Marmora, Voy. en Sardaigne, vol. ii. pp. 367, 
466.) [E. H. B.] 

USILLA (OuatAAa, Ptol. iv. 3. § 10), a place 
in Byzacium in Africa Proper. It is the Usula of 
the Ttin. Ant. (p. 59), lying between Thysdrus and 
Thenae. Variously identified with Inchilla or Sidi 
Makelovf and Inshillah. [T. H. D.] 

USTPETES or USPPI (OhciveTai, Otiarnrai), a 
German tribe, mostly mentioned in conjunction with 
the Tencteri, with whom they for a long time shared 
the same fate, until in the end, having crossed 
the lower Rhine, they were treacherously attacked 
and defeated by Julius Caesar. (Cues. B. G. iv. 4, 
&c.; Appian, de Reb. Gall. 18 ; comp. Tenoterl) 
After this calamity, the Usipetes returned across the 
Rhine, and were received by ^he Sigambri, who as¬ 
signed to them the district on the northern bank of 
the Luppia, which had previously been inhabited by 
the Chamavi and Tubantes, and in which we hence¬ 
forth find the Usipetes os late as the time of Tacitus. 
(^Ann. xiii. 55, Hist. iv. 37, Germ. 32; Dion Cass, 
liv. 32, foil.) Afterwards the Usipetes are met with. 
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farther south, opposing Germanicus on his return 
from the country of the Marsi. (Tac. Ann, i. 50, 
51; comp. Dion Cass, xzxix. 47 ; Plut. Coes. 22.) 
In Strabo (vii. p. 292) they appear under the name 
of OCfftirot, and Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 10) mentions a 
tribe of the name of Ovltrirol, whom some believe to 
be the same as the Uslpetes ; but if this be correct, 
it would follow that the Usipetes migrated still 
farther south, as Ptolemy places these Vispi on the 
upper Rhine; but as no other authority places them 
so far south, the question is altogether uncertain. 
About the year a. d. 70, the Usipetes took part in 
the siege of Moguntiacum (Tac. Ann. xiii. 54), and 
in A. D. 83 a detachment of them is mentioned as 
serving in the Roman army in Britain. (Id. Agric. 
27.) Afterwards they disappear from history. 
(Comp. Zeuss, Die Deutschen^ p. 88 ; Wilhelm, 
Cermanien, p. 139.) [L. S.] 

USPE, a town of the Siraci in Sarmatia, lying E. 
of the Tanais. It lay on a height, and was fortified 
with a ditch and walls; but the latter were com¬ 
posed only of mud confined in hurdles. (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 16.) [T. H. D.] 

TJSSADIUM (Ohcrtrd^iov, or OucrdSiou &Kpov^ 
Ptol. iv. 1. §§ 4 and 12), a promontory of Maure¬ 
tania Tingitana, lying SW. of the promontoiy of 
Hercules. Now Cape Osem. [T. H. D.] 

USTICA. [OSTKODKS.] 

USUERNA or USUERVA. [IIosueruas.] 
UTHINA (O50t»/a, Ptol. iv. 3. § 34), a town of 
Zeugitana, in Africa Propria, between Tabraca and 
the river Bagradas. (Cf. Id. viii. 14. § 11; Plin. v. 
4. 8. 4.) Erroneously written Ulhica in Tab Pent. 
Now Udine. [T. II. D.] 

UTICA {h Polyb. i. 75 ; Ptol. iv. 3. § 6; 

Oikltcrij Dion Cass. xli. 41 ; Jl't/i. Uticensis; Liv. 
xxix. 35 ; Cues. D. C. ii. 36), a colony founded by 
the Tyrians on tlie N. coa.st of Zeugitana in Africa. 
(Veil. Pat. i. 2; Mela, i. 7; Justin, xviii. 4, &c.) 
The date of its foundation is said to have been a few 
years after that of Gades, and 287 years before tliat 
of Carthage. (Veil. Put. 1. c. ; Aristot. Mirab. 
Avsc. 14G; Gesenius, J/onwm. Linguaeque 
Phoenic. p. 291 ; Sil. Ital. J^tn. iii. 241, sqq. &c.) 
Its name signified in Phoenician, “ancient,” or 
“ noble ” (np'ny> Gesen. ib. p. 420, and Thee. Ling. 
Neb. p. 1085). Utica was situated near the mouth 
of the river Bagradas, or rather that of its western 
arm, in the Bay of Carthage, and not far from the 
romontory of Apollo, which forms the western 
oundary of the bay. (Strab. xvii. p. 832; Liv. 
/. c.; Ptol. 1. c.; Appian, B. C. ii. 44, seq.; Procop. 
B. V. ii. 15, &c.) It lay 27 miles NW. ofCar- 
thage. (Hin. Ant. p. 22.) The distance is given 
as 60 st^ia in Appian (Am. 75), which is pro¬ 
bably an error for 160 ; and as a day’s sail by sea. 
(Scylax, Geogr, Min. i. p. 50, ed. Huds.) Both 
Utica and Tunes might be descried from Carthage. 
(Strab. 1. c .; Polyb. i. 73; Liv. xxx. 9.) Utica 
jxMssessed a good harbour, or rather harbours, made 
oy art, with excellent anchorage and numerous landing 
places. (Appian, 1. c.; cf. Barth, Wanderungen 
durch die KuttenlUnder dee MUtehneers, pp. Ill, 
125.) On the land side it was protected by steep 
hills, which, together with the sea and its artificial de¬ 
fences, which were carefully kept up, rendered it a very 
strong place. (Liv. xxix. 35; App. Pun. 16,30, 75; 
Diod. XX. 54; PlutCaL Min. 58.) The surrounding 
country was exceedingly fertile and well cultivated, 
and produced abundance of com, of which there 
was a great export trade to Rome. (Liv. uv. 31.) 
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The hills behind the town, as well as the district 
near the present Porto Farina^ contained rich veins 
of various metals; and the coast was celebrated for 
producing vast quantities of salt of a very peculiar 
quality. (Plin. xxxi. 7. s. 39 ; Caca. B. C. ii. 37; 
Polyb. xii. 3, seq.; Diod. xx. 8, &c.) Among the 
buildings of the town, we hear of a temple of Jupiter 
(Plut. Cat. Min. 5) and of one of Apollo, with its 
planks of Numidian cedar near twelve centuries old 
(Plin. xvi. 40. s. 79); of a forum of Trajan, and a 
theatre outside the city. (Tiro Prosper, ap. Morcellij 
Afr. Christ, iii. p. 40; Caes. B. C. ii. 25.) The 
tomb and statue of Cato on the sea-shore were ex¬ 
tant in the time of Plutarch (/6. 79). Shaw (7Va- 
rc/«, vol. i. p. 160, seq.) has the merit of having first 
pointed out the true situation of this celebrated 
city, the most important in N. Africa after Car¬ 
thage. Before the time of Shaw, it was sought some¬ 
times at Biserta, sometimes at Porto Farina\ but 
that learned traveller fixed it near the little miser¬ 
able Duar^ which has a holy tomb called Boo-shatter; 
and with this view many writers have agreed 
(Falbe, Recherches sur VEmplacement de Carthage^ 
p. 66; Barth, Wanderungen^ tjc. p. 109 ; Semilasso, 
pp. 39, 46; Ritter, Afrika, p. 913, &c.) Since the 
Roman times the muddy stream of the Bagradas has 
deposited at its mouth a delta of from 3 to 4 miles 
in extent, so that the innermost recess of tlie Bay of 
Carthage, on which ancient Utica was situated, os 
well as the eastern arm of the river itself, have been 
converted into a broad morass, in which traces are 
still visible of the quays which formerly lined the 
shore, and of the northern mole which enclosed the 
harbour. More towards the E., at the margin of the 
chain of hills which at an earlier period descended 
to the sea, may bo discerned blocks of masonry be¬ 
longing to the ancient town wall. On the declivity 
of the hills towards the SE. are the remains of six 
cisterns, or reservoirs, 136 feet long, 15 to 19 feet 
broad, and 20 to 30 feet deep, covered with a re¬ 
markably thin arched roof. These are connected 
with an aqueduct, which may be traced several miles 
from Boo-shatter, in the direction of the hills; but 
its most remarkable remains are a treble row of 
arches by which it was carried over a ravine. These 
reseiwoirs may probably have served to furnish water 
for a naumacliia in the neighbouring amphitheatre, 
which is hollowed out of the hills, and is capable of 
containing about 20,000 persons. The ancient sito 
of the city is covered with ruins. Near its centre 
rises the highest summit of the chain of hills 
on which stood the citadel and, probably, also the an¬ 
cient temple of Apollo. The ruins of other temples 
and castles have been discovered, as well as the site 
of the senate house (Plut, Cat. Min. 67), which has 
been thought to be determined by the excavation of 
a number of statues. These are now preserved in 
the museum at Leyden. 

In the course of time, as is usual with such con¬ 
nections, Utica became severed from the mother-city, 
and first appears in history as independent of it. In the 
first commercial treaty between Rome and Carthage, 
in the year 509 b. a, Utica was probably included 
in it among the allies of the Carthaginians (Polyb. 
iii. 22) ; in the second, in b. c. 348, it is expressly 
named (t6. 24 ; Diodor. xvi. 69, who however con¬ 
founds the two treaties), as well as in the alliance 
concluded by Hannibal with Philip of Maoedon in the 
Second Punic War, b. c. 215 (Polyb. vili, 9). Sub¬ 
sequently, however, Utica appears to bave throwii' 
off her dependence upon, or perhaps we ihoold rathetv 
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call it iMr alliance with. Cartilage, and, with other 
citiea of N. Africa, to have joined the Sicilian Aga- 
thocles, the opponent of Carthage; to have afterwards 
revolted from that conqueror, but to have been again re¬ 
duced to obedience (Diod. xx. 17,54: cf. Poly b. i. 82). 
In the First Punic War, Utica remained faithful to 
Carthage; afterwards it joined the Libyans, but was 
compelled to submit by the victorious Carthaginians 
(Polyb. ih. 88: Diod. Fr. xxv.^ In the Second Punic 
War also we find it in firm alliance with Carthage, to 
whose fleets the excellent liarbour of Utica was very 
serviceable. But this exposed it to many attacks from 
tlie Komans, whose freebooting excursions were fre- 
jquently directed against it from Lilybaeum, as well 
as to a more regular, but fruitless siege by Scipio 
himself (Liv.xxv. 31, xxvii. 6, xviii.4, xxix. 35, xxx. 
B, &c. ; Polyb. xiv. 2 ; Appian, Punic. 10, 25, 30). 
In the third war, however, the situation of Carthage 
being now hopeless, the Uticenses indulged their 
ancient grudge against that city, and made their 
submission to Rome by a separate embassy (Polyb. 
xxxvi. 1 ; Appian, Pun. 75, 110, 113). This step 
greatly increased the material prosperity of Utica. 
After the destructiem of Carthago, the Romans pre¬ 
sented Utica with the fertile district lying between 
that city and Hippo Diarrhy tus. It became the chief 
town of the province, the residence of the Roman 
governor, the principal emporium for the Roman 
commerce, and the port of debarcation for the Roman 
armaments destined to act in the interior of Africa. 
Owing to this intimate connection with Rome, the name 
of Utica appears very frequently in the later history 
of the republic, as in the accounts of the Jugurthine 
War, of ‘the war carried on by Pompey at the head 
of Julia’s faction, against the Marian pirty under 
Domitius and his ally the Numidian king larbas, 
and in the struggle between Caesar and the Pom¬ 
peians, with their ally Juba. It is unnecessary to 
quote the numerous passages in which the name of 
Utica occurs in relation to these events. In the last 
of these wars, Utica was the scene of the celebrated 
death of the younger Cato, .so often related or ad¬ 
verted to by the ancients (Plut. Cat. Min. .58, seq.: 
Dion Cass.xliii. 10, sqq.; Val. Max. iii. 2. § 14; Cic. 
pro Ligat, 1, &c. ; cf. Piet, of Biogr. Vol. I. p. 
649). Augustus presented the Uticenses with the 
Roman civitas, partly as a reward for the inclination 
which they had manifested for the party of his uncle, 
and partly also to indemnify them for the rebuilding 
of Carthage (Dion Cass, xlix. 16 ; cf. Sext. Rufus, 
Bf'ev, 4). We know nothing more of Utica till the 
time of Hadrian, who visited N. Africa in his ex¬ 
tensive travels, and at whose desire the city changed 
its ancient constitution for that of a Roman colony 
(Spartian. Hadr. 13; Cell. N. Att. xvi. 13). Thus 
it appears in the Tab. PeuL with the appellation of 
Colonia, as well as in an inscription preserved in the 
museum of Leyden (Coi. Jul. A el. Hadr. Utic., ap, 
Janssen, Mub. Lugd, Batav. Inter. Gr. et Lat). 
8eptimius Severus, an African by birth, endowed 
itv as well as Carthage and bis birthplace Leptis 
Magna, with the Jus Italicum. We find the bishops 
of Utica frequently mentioned in the Christian period 
from the time of the great Synod under Cyprian of 
Carthage in 256, down to 684, when a bishop of 
Utica appeared in the Council of Toledo. The city 
is said to have witnessed the martyrdom of 800 
persona at one time (cf. Morcelli, Afr. Christ, i. p. 
362| ii. p. 150 ; Munter, Primod. Eccl. Afr. p. 32 ; 
Augustin, c. Donat, vii. 8). Utica probably fell 
with Carthage, inU) thp han^ of the Vandals under 
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Genserie in 439. Subsequently it was recovered by 
the Byzantine emperors, but in the reign of the 
Chalif Abdelnuilek was conquered by the Arabians 
under Hassan ; and though it appears to have been 
again recovered by John the prefect or patrician, it 
finally sank under the power of the Saracens during 
the reign of the same Chalif, and on its second cap¬ 
ture was destroyed (cf. Papencordt, dU Vandal Herr^ 
sehaft in A/r. p. 72, sq., 151, sq. ; Weil, Gesch. 
der Chalifer, i. p. 473, sqq. ; Gibbon, Decl. andFall^ 
vi. 350, sqq. ed. Smith). The remains of its marbles 
and column.s were carried away in the preceding 
century, to serve as materials for the great mosque 
of Tunis (Semilasso, p. 43.) 

Several coins of Utica are extant bearing the heads 
of Tiberius or Livia ; a testimony perhaps of the 
gratitude of the city for the rights bestow^ upon it 
by Augustus (cf. Mionnet, Med. Ant. vi. p. 689 ; 
Supp. viii. p. 208). [T. H. D.] 

U ITDAVA (OorlSava, Ptol. viii. 8. § 7), a town 
in Dacia, K. of the Aluta. Identified with the ruins 
at Kosmin, near the confluence of the Kuttekur and 
the Pi'^ith (cf. Ukert, iii. pt. ii. p. 620.) [T. H. D.] 
UTII (Oi/Ttoi), one of the nations belonging to the 
fourteenth satrapy of the Persian empire (Herod, 
iii. 93), which was armed in the same manner as 
the Pactyes (Id. vii. 68), and, according to Bobrik’s 
conjecture, perhaps dwelt in Pactyica. (Geog. des 
Herod, p. 181.) [J. R.] 

UTIS or VITIS {Montone\ a river of Gallia Cis- 
alpina, which rises in the Apennines, flows under 
the walls of Forli (Forum Livii), and subsequently 
by the city of Ravenna, and enters the Adriatic 
about 5 miles from tliat city. At the present day 
it joins the Ronco (tljo Bedesis of Pliny), before 
reaching the latter city, but in ancient times it pro¬ 
bably discharged its waters by a separate channel 
into the lagunes which at that time suiTounded 
Ravenna. The name is written Vitis by Pliny (iii. 
14. 8. 19), but it is probable that Utisor Utensisthe 
more correct form, which is found in Livy. According 
to that author it at one time formed the boundary 
between the Boian and Senonian Gauls. (Liv. v. 
35.) [E. H. B.] 

UTTAKIS, a town of the Callaici in the NW. of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Lucus 
August! to Asturica, between Pons Neviae and Ber- 
gidum. (/^w. pp. 425, 430.) Variously iden¬ 
tified with Cerredo^ Doncot^ and Castro de la 
Ventosa. [T. H. D.] 

UTUS, an affluent of the Danube in Moesia. The 
Utus liad its sources in Mount Haemus, and formed 
the E. boundary of Dacia Ripensis (PUn. iii. 26. 
8. 29). Now the Vid. [T. H. D.] 

U rUS (Of^Twy, Procop. de Aed. iv. 1), a town of 
Moesia Inferior, a little to the S. of the confluence of 
the like-named river with the Danube, and between 
Oescus and Securisca (/ft«. Ant. p. 221). Variously 
identified with Starotelitzif Hutalidsch, and a place 
near Brestovatz. [T. H. D.] 

VULCANI FORUM. [Putkoli.] 
VULCANIAE INSULAE. [AeoliaeInsulab.] 
VULCHALO is mentioned by Cicero Q)ro Foiu 
teiof 9) as a place in the west part of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, but nothing more is known of it. £G. L.1 
VULGIENTES. [Apta Julia.] 

VULSINII. [Voi^Nii.] 

VULTUR MONS (^onte Voltore), one of the 
most celebrated mountains of Southern Italy, situ¬ 
ated on the confines of Apulia, Liicania, and the' 
country of the Hirpini. It commences about 5 mileal 
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to the S. of the modern city of ATeZ/f, and nearly due 
W. of Venoaa (Venusia), and attains an elevation 
of 4433 feet above the level of the sea. Its regular 
conical form and isolated position, as well as the 
crater>like basin near its summit, at once mark it 
as of volcanic origin; and this Is confirmed by the 
nature of the rocks of which it is composed. Hence 
it cannot be considered as properly belonging to the 
range of the Apennines, from which it is separated 
by a tract of hilly country, forming as it were the 
base from which the detached cone of Monte Voltore 
rises. No ancient author alludes to the volcanic : 
character of Mount Vultur; but the mountain itself 
is noticed, in a well known passage, by Horace, who 
must have been very familiar with its aspect, as it 
is a prominent object in the view from his native 
city of Venusia. (Cam. iii. 4. 9—16.) He there 
terms it “ Vultur Apulus,” though he adds, singu¬ 
larly enough, that he was without the limits of 
Apulia (“ altricis extra limen Apuliae'’) when he 
was wandering in its woods. This can only be ex¬ 
plained by the circumstance that the mountain stood 
(as above stated) on tlie confines of three provinces. 
Lucan also incidentally notices Mt. Vultur as one of 
the mountains that directly fronted the plains of 
Apulia. (Lucan, ix. 185.) 

The physical and geological cliaracters of Mount 
Vultur are noticed by Roinanelli (vol. ii. p. 23.3), and 
more fully by Daubeny {Desci'iption of Volcanoes, 
chap. 11). [E. H. B.] 

VULTURNUM(OuouAToCpyov. Castel Volturno), 
a town of Campania, situated on the sea>coast at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, and on its S. 
bank. Tliere is no trace of the existence of any 
town on the site previous to the Second Punic War, 
when tJie Romans constructed a fortress (castellum) 
at the mouth of the river with the object of securing 
their possession of it, and of establishing a magazine 
of corn for the use of the army that was te.-ieging 
Capua. (Liv. xxv. 20, 22.) It is probable tliat 
this continued to exist and gradually grew into a 
town; but in n. c. 194, a colony of Roman citizens 
was established there, at the same time with Liter- 
num and Puteoli. (Id. xxxiv, 45; Varr. L. L. v. 5.) 
The number of colonists was in each case but small, 
and Vulturnum does not appear to have ever risen 
into a place of much importance. But it is noticed 
by Livy as existing as a town in his time (“ ad Vul- 
turni ostium, ubi nunc urbs est,” xxv. 20), and is 
mentioned by all the geographers. (Strab. v. p. 
238; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Mel. ii. 4. § 9; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 6.) We learn also that it received a fresh colony 
under Augustus (Lf6. Colon, p. 239), and retained 
its colonial rank down to a late peri(^. It became 
an episcopal see before the close of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, and appears to have continued to subsist down 
to the 9th century, when it was destroyed by the 
Saracens. In the 17th century a new fortress was 
built nearly on the ancient site, which is called 
Castel Voltumo or CasteU a Mare di Volturno. 
But from the remains of the ancient city still visible 
it appears that this occupied a site somewhat nearer 
the sea than the modern fortress. Several inscrip¬ 
tions huve been found on the spot, which attest 
the colonial rank of Vulturnum as late as the age 
of the Antonines. (Mommsen, /. R. N. 3535— 
3539.) [E. H. B.] 

VULTURNUS (Q^vXrovpvosi Volturno), the 
most considerable river of Campania, which has its 
sources in the Apennines of Samniura, about 5 
9 utei ^ of flotprs ^irithin a fow n^es of 
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Aesemia on its left bank, and of Vehafrum on its 
right, thence pursues a S£. course for about 35 
miles, till it receives the waters of the Calor (Co- 
lore), after which it turns abruptly to the WSW., 
passes under the walls of Casilinum (^Capoua), and 
finally discharges itself into the Tyrrhenian sea 
about 20 miles below that city. Its mouth was 
marked in ancient times by the town of the same 
name (Vulturnum), the site of which is still occu¬ 
pied by the modern fortress of Castel Volturno 
[Vulturnum]. (Strab. v. pp. 238, 249; Plin. iii. 
5. 8. 9; Mel. ii. 4. § 9.) The Vulturnus is a 
deep and rapid, but turbid stream, to which 
character w'e find many allusions in the Roman 
poets. (Virg. Aen. vii. 729; Ovid. Met. xv. 
714; Lucan, ii. 423; Claudian. Paneg. Prob. et 01. 
256; Sil. Ital. viii. 530.) A bridge was thrown 
over it close to its mouth by Domitian, when he 
constructed the Via Domitia that led from Sinuessa 
direct to Cumae. (Stat. Silv. iv. 3. 67, &c.) PVom 
the important position that the Vulturnus occupies 
in Camjiania, the fertile plains of which it traverses 
in their whole extent from the foot of the Ajiennines 
to the sea, its name is frequently mentioned in his¬ 
tory, especially during the wars of the Romans with 
the Campanians and Samnites, and again during 
the Second Punic War. (Liv. viii. 11, x. 20,31, 
xxii. 14, &c.; Polyb. iii. 92.) Previous to the 
construction of the bridge above mentioned (the 
remains of which are still visible near the 
modern Castel Volturno), there was no bridge over 
it below Casilinum, where it was crossed by the Via 
Appia. It appears to have been in ancient times 
navigable for small vessels at least as far as that 
city. (Liv. xxvi. 9; Stat. Silo. iv. 3. 77.) 

Its only considerable tributary is the Calor, 
which brings with it the waters of several other 
streams, of which the most important are the Ta- 
MAKUS and Sabatus. These combined streams 
bring down to the Vulturnus almost the whole 
waters of the land of the Hirpini; and hence the 
Calor is at the point of junction nearly equal in 
magnitude to the Vulturnus itself. [E. H. B.] 
VUNGUS, VICUS, in North Gallia, is placed by 
the Antonine Itin. on the road from Durocortoruin 
{Reims) to Augusta Trevirorum {Trier). Vungus 
is between Durocortorum and Epoissum {Jptsch, 
Ivois), or Epusum [Epoissum], and marked xxii. 
leugae from each place. The direction of this road 
from Reims is to the passage of the Maas or 
Meuse at Mouson; and before it reaches Ivois it 
brings us to a place named Vonc, near the river 
Aisne, a little above Atiigni. This is a good 
example, and there are many in France, of the old 
Gallic names continuing unchanged. FJodoard, in 
his history of Reims, speaks of “ Municipium Von- 
gum,” and the ^^Pagus Vongensis drea Axonnae 
ripas.” The Axonna is the Aisne. The l^man 
road may be traced in several places between Reims 
and Voncf and there is an indication of this road in 
the place named Van dEtre (de strata), at the 
passage of the river Suippe. [G. L.] 

UXACONA, a town belonging apparently to the 
Cornavii in Britannia Romana, on the road from 
Deva to Londinium, and between Urioconium and 
Pennocrucium. Camden (p. 653) and others 
identify it with Ohenyate, a village in Shrop^ 
shire / Horsley (p. 419) and others with Sheriff 
Rales. [T. H. D.] 

UXAMA {Otf^afAU ’A/ry^AAoi, Pt<d. ii. 6. § 56), 
a town of tho Amad in Hispania Tarraoonentia, on 
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the road from Asturica to Caesaraugnsta, 50 miles 
W. of Numantia, and in tho neighbourhood of Clu- 
nia {Itin. AnU p. 441), where, however, the more 
recent editions read Vasama. (Plin. iii. 3* s. 4; 
Flor. iii. 22; Sil Ital. iii. 384.) It is called Uxuma 
in the ,Geogr. Kav. (iv. 43); and according to Ukert 
(ii. pt. i. p. 455), it probably the ’A^ttVtov of Appian 
(vi. 47). Now Osma. [T. H. D.] 

UXAMABARCA (Oo(a/xa$dp;ra, Ptol. ii. 6- § 
53), a town of the Autrigones in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis. (Murat. Inscr. p. 1095. 8.) Ukert (ii. pt. i. p. 
446) identifies it with Oama in f<iscaya. [T. H. D.] 

UXANTIS INSULA, for so the name should be 
read in the Maritime Itin., is 1'liny’s Axantos (iv. 
30), an island off the Atlantic coast of Gallia. 
Uxantis is Chtessant, or Ushant, as the English often 
write it, a small island belonging to the depart¬ 
ment of Finistere^ and nearly in the latitude of 
Brest. [G. L.] 

UXFjLLA (Ot/^fAXa, Ptol. ii. 3. § 10), called 
by the Geogr. Rav. (v. 30) Uxeli, a city of the 
Dumnonii in Britannia Romana. Camden (p. 18) 
identifies it with the little town of Lostwithiel in 
Cornwall; whilst Horsley (p. 378) and others take 
it to be Exeter. [T. H. D.] 

UXELLODU'NUM, in Gallia. In u. c. 51 Drap- 
pes a Senon and Lucterius a Cadurcan, who had 
given the Romans much trouble, being pursued by 
C. Caninius Rebilus, one of Caesar’s legates, took 
refuge in Uxellodunum, a town of the Cadurci 
(/?. O. viii. .32-~44); Uxellodunum was in a posi¬ 
tion naturally strong, protected by rocks so steep 
that an armed man could hardly climb up, even if 
no resistance were made. A deep valley surrounded 
nearly the whole elevation on which the town stood, 
and a river flowed at the bottom of the valley. The 
interval where the river did not flow round the 
steep sides of this natural fortress was only 300 feet 
wide, and along this part ran the town wall. Close 
to the wall was a large spring, which supplied the 
town during the siege, for the inhabitants could not 
get down the rocks to the river for water without 
risk of their lives from the Roman missiles. Cani¬ 
nius began his blockade of Uxellodunum by making 
three camps on very high ground, with the intention 
of gradually drawing a vallum from each camp, and 
surrounding the place. On the river side his camps 
were of course separated from the town by the 
deep valley in which the river flowed; he may have 
planted two camps here and one on the land side of 
Uxellodunum. 

The townsmen remembering what had happened 
at Alesia the year before, sent out Lucterius and 
Drappes to bring supplies into the place. Lucterius 
and Drappes took all the fighting men for this pur¬ 
pose except 2000, and they collected a large quan¬ 
tity of corn; but as Lucterius was attempting to 
carry it into the town by night, the Romans sur¬ 
prised him, and cut his men to pieces. The other 
part of the force which had gone out was with 
Drappes about 12 miles off. Caninius sent his 
cavalry and light German troops against Drappes 
to surprise him, and he followed with a legion. His 
success was most complete. Drappes was taken 
prisoner and his force destroyed or captured. Ca- 
ninius was now enabled to go on with his circum- 
vallation without fear of interruption from without, 
and 0. Fabius arriving the next day with bis troops 
undertook the blockade of part of the town. 

Caesar hearing the news about Uxellodunum and 
resolving to check all further risings In Gallia by 
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one signal example more, hurried to the place with 
all his cavalry, ordering C. Calenus and two legions 
to follow him by regular marches. He found the 
place shut in, but it was well supplied with pro¬ 
visions, as the deserters told him; and there remained 
nothing to do but to cut off the townsmen from the 
water. By his archers and slingers, and by his en¬ 
gines for discharging missiles (torments) placed oppo¬ 
site those parts of the town where the descent to the 
river was easiest, he attempted to prevent the enemy 
from coming down to the river to get water. His next 
operation was to cut them off from the spring, and 
this was the great operation of the siege on which 
depended the capture of the town. Caesar dealt 
with his enemies as a doctor with a disease — he 
cut off the supplies. (Frontinus, Stu'at. iv. 7. I.) 
He moved his vineae towards that part of tlje town 
where the spring lay under the wall, and this was 
the isthmus which connected the hill fort with the 
open country. He also began to construct mounds 
of earth, while the townsmen from the higher ground 
annoyed the Romans with missiles. Still the Ro¬ 
mans pushed on their vineae and their earthworks, 
and at the same time began to form mines (cuniculi) 
to reach the source of water and draw it off. A 
mound of earth 9 feet high was constructed, and a 
tower of ten stories was placed upon it, not high 
enough to be on a level with the top of the wall, but 
high enough to command the summit level of the 
spring. Thus they prevented the enemy from 
reaching the spring, and a great number of cattle, 
horses, and men died of thirst. The townsmen now 
tumbled down blazing barrels filled with fat, pitch, 
and chips of wood, and began a vigorous onset to 
prevent the Romans from quenching the fiames; for 
the burning materials being stopped in their descent 
by the vineae and mounds, set the Roman works on 
fire. On this Caesar ordered his men to scale the 
heights on all sides and to divert the defendants 
from the land side by a feint of attacking the walls. 
This drew tlie enemy from the fire; and all their 
force was employed in manning the w’alls. In the 
meantime the Romans put out the fire or cut it 
off. The obstinate resistance of the enemy was 
terminated by the spring being completely dried up 
by the diversion of the water through the subter-. 
raneous passages which theliomans had constructed; 
and they surrendered after many of them had died 
of thirst. To terrify the Galli by a signal example, 
Caesar cut off the bands of all the fighting men 
who remained alive. 

The attack and defence of Uxellodunum contain 
a full description of the site. Tliis bill-fort was 
surrounded by a river*on all sides except one, and 
on this side also the approach to it was steep. It 
is agreed that Uxellodunum was somewhere either 
on the Oltis QLot) or on the Duranius (^Dordogne'). 
D’Anville places it at Pueck dJssoht^ on a small 
stream named the Tourmentej which flows into the 
Dordogne after passing dissolu. He was 

informed by some person acquainted with the locality 
that the spring still exists, and we may assume that 
to be true, for Caesar could not destroy the source: 
he only drew off the water, so that the besieged 
could not get at it. D’Anville adds that what ap¬ 
peared to he the entrance of the place is called in 
the country le poriail de Rome^ and that a hill which 
is close to the PuecA, is named BeUCasteL But 
this distinguished geographer had no exact plan of 
the place, and had not seen it. Walckenaer (GSog. 
des GatUe$i i. p. 363) affirou that the plan of Pueek 
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€Fli$olu made by M. Cornuaa, at the request of 
Turgot does not correepond to the description in the 
Gallic War, for the river Towrmente washes only 
one of the four sides of this hill; he also says, that 
nothing appears easier than to turn the river towards 
the west on the north side of the town, and to pre> 
vent its course being continued to the south. But 
the author of the eighth book of the Gallic War 
says that Caesar could not deprive the defenders of 
XJxellodunum of the water of the river by diverting 
its course, “ for the river flowed at the very foot of 
the heigiits of Uxellodunum, and could not be drawn 
off in any direction by sinking ditches.” There is a 
plan of Capdemc in Caylus’ Antiquites (tom. v. 
pi. 100, p. 280), and Walckenaer observes that 
this also corresponds very imperfectly with the de¬ 
scription. The researches of Chauipollion {Nou- 
velles Recherches sur Uxellodunum), which are 
cited by Walckenaer, appeared in 1820. Walcke- 
naer makes some objection to Capdenac, on grounds 
which are not very strong. He says that the Lot 
is above 300 feet wide where it surrounds Capdenac, 
and one cannot conceive how archers placed on one bank 
could have prevented the besieged from getting water 
on the other side. If the archers and slingers were on 
the river in boats or rafts, which is likely enough, 
this objection is answered, even if it be true tlmt an 
archer or slinger could not kill a man at the dis¬ 
tance of 300 feet. Walckenaer makes some other 
objections to Capdenac, but they are mainly founded 
on a misunderstanding or a perversion of the Latin 
text. 

It is possible that we have not yet found Uxello¬ 
dunum, but a journey along the banks of the Lot, 
for that is more probably the river, might lead to 
the discovery of this interesting site of Caesar’s last 
great military operation in Gallia. The position of 
the place, the attack, and the defence, are well de¬ 
scribed; and it cannot be difficult to recognise the 
site, if a man should see it before his eyes. Nothing 
could bo easier to recognise than Alesia.* It is im* 
possible for any man to doubt about the site of 
Alesia who has seen Alise [Mandubii]. In the 
case of Uxellodunum, we have nut the help of a cor¬ 
responding modern name, unless it be a place not 
yet di.scovered. [G. L.] 

UXELLODUNUM, a station on the wall of Ha¬ 
drian in Britannia Koinana, where the Cohors i. 
Romanorum waa in garrison Imp.). Probably 
Brouqh. [T. H. D.] 

UXELLUM (Od^fXAov, Ptol. ii. 3. § 8), a town 
of the Selgovae in Britannia Barbara. Camden (p. 
1193) taW it to have been on the river Euse in 
Eusedak ; whilst Horsley (p. 866) identifies it with 
Caerlaverock near Dumfries. [T. H. D.l 

UXENTUM (0(>{fi^ov, Ptol.: JS'tA. Uxentinus: 
Ugento), a town of Calabria, in the territory of the 
Sallentines, situated about 5 miles from the sea- 
coast, and 16 from the lapygian Promontory {Capo 
(ii Leuca). It is mentioned by both Pliny and 
Ptolemy among the inland towns which tliey assign 
to the Sallentines, and is placed by the Tabula ou 
the road from Tarentum to the extremity of the 
peninsula. (Plin. iii. 11 . s. 16; Ptol. jii. 1. § 76; 
Tab. Pout.) The name is corruptly written 'in the 
Tabula Uhintnm, and in Pliny the MSS. give 
Ulentini, for which the older editors had substituted 
Valentiqi. Hence Ptolemy is the only authority for 
the form of the name (though there is no doubt that 
the place meant ia in all cases the same); and as 
AtiM have the Greeli;. legend OZANi^it i9 doubtful 
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whether Uxentum or Uzentum is the more correct 
form. The site is clearly marked by the modern 
town of Ugento, and the ruins of the ancient city 
were still visible in the days of Galateo at the foot 
of the hill on which it stands. (Galateo, de Sit. 
lapyg. p. 100; Bomanelli, vol. ii. p. 43.) Many 
tombs also have been found there, in which coins, 
vases, and inscriptions in the Messapian dialect have 
been discovered. [E. H. B.] 



COIN OF UXF.NTUM. 

UXENTUS {rh O(>^€vrov. Ptol. vii. 1. §§ 24, 76), 
a chain of mountains in the Deccan of India, between 
lat. 22° and 24° and long. 136° and 143°, pro¬ 
bably those called Gondwana. They formed tlie 
watershed of several rivers which flowed into the Bag 
oj Bengal, as the Adamas, Dosaron and Tyndis. [V.] 

U'XII (Ot/{to/, Arrian, Anah. iii. 17; Strab. xi. 
p. .524, XV. pp. 729, 744), a tribe of ancient Persia, 
who lived ou tlie northern borders of that province 
between Persia and Susiana, to the E. of the IW- 
tigris and to the W. of the Oroatis. They were 
visited by Alexander the Great on his way from 
Susa; and their capital town, Uxia (Strab. xv, p. 
744), was the scene of a celebrated siege, tlie details 
of which are given by Arrian and Curtius. It has 
been a matter of considerable discussion where this 
city was situated. Tlie whole question has been 
carefully examined by the Baron de Bode, who has 
personally visited the localities l»e describes. {Geogr. 
Journ. xiii. pp. 108—110.) He thinks Uxia is at 
present represented by the ruins near. Shikaftohu 
Suleiman in the Bakhtyari Mountains, to tlie E. of 
Skustei', [V.] 

UZ, a district of Western Asia, to which the 
prophet Job belonged. {Job, i. 1.) It cannot be 
certainly determined where it was; hence, learned 
men have placed it in very different localities, 
Winer, who has examined the question, inclines to 
place it in the neighbourhood of Edom, adjoining 
Arabia andChaldaea. {Biblisch, Realworterb. s. v. 
Uz.) The people are perhaps represented in clas¬ 
sical geography by the AiMrirou or Aiatreu of Pto¬ 
lemy (v. 19. § 2), a tribe who lived on the borders 
of Babylonia. In Genesis x. 23, Uz is called the 
son of Aram : hence Josephus says, Oboos 

Tpaxf^viriv Kal AapaaKbr {Antiq. i. 6. § 4); 
but there is no sufficient evidence to show that the 
“ land of Uz ” of Job is connected with Northern 
Mesopotamia. [V.] 

UZITA {OV(ira, or OlSCiKa, Ptol. iv. 3. § 37), a 
town of Byzacium in Africa Propria, lying S. of 
Hadrumetum and Kuspina, and W. of 'I'bysdruliv 
(Cf. Hirt. B, Afr. 41, 51.) [T. H. H.] 


X 

XANTHUS {Udf^os : Eth. the ^alolh 

and most celebrated city of Lycia,. was situated 
according to Strabo (xiv. p. 666) at a, distance of 
70 stadia from the mouth of the river Xanthus, and 
according to the Stadiasmus (§ 247) only 60 stadia. 
Pliny (y. 28) states the distau^S at iomaa miles^ 
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which is much too great. (Comp. Steph. B. 9 . r ,; 
Ptol. V. 3. § 5 ; Mela, i. 15 ; Polyb. xxvi. 7.) This 
famous city was twice destroyed, on each of which 
occasions its inhabitants defended themselves with 
undaunted valour. The first catastrophe befell the 
city ip the reign of Cyrus, when Harpagus besieged 
it with a Persian army. On that occasion the Xan- 
thians buried tlieinselves, with all they possessed, 
under the ruins of their city. (Herod, i. 176.) After 
tliis event the city must have been rebuilt ; for 
during the Homan civil wars consequent upon the 
murder of Caesar, Xanthus was invested by the 
arnjy of Brutus, as its inhabitants refused to open 
their gates to him. Brutus, after a desperate strug¬ 
gle, took the city by assault. The Xanthians con¬ 
tinued the fight in the streets, and perished with 
their vrives and children in the flames, rather than 
submit to tlie Komans. (Dion Cass, xlvii. 34; 
Appian, B, C. iv. 18, foil.) After tliis catastrophe, 
the city never recovered. The chief buildings at 
Xanthus were temples of Sarpedon (Appian, 1. <?.), 
and of the Lycian Apollo. (Diod. v. 77.) At a 
distance of 60 stadia down the river and 10 stadia 
from its mouth, there was a sanctuary of Leto 
on the bank of the Xanthus. (Strab. L c.) The 
site of Xanthus and its magnificent ruins were 
first discovered and described by ISir C. Fellows in 
his Excursion in Asia Minor^ p. 225, foil. (comp. 
Lis Lycia^ p. 164, foil.) These ruins stand near the 
village of Koonik^ and consist of temples, tombs, 
triumphal arches, walls, and a theatre- The site, 
says Sir Charles, is extremely romantic, upon 
beautiful hills, some crowned with rocks, others 
rising perpendicularly from the river. The city does 
not appear to have been very large, but its remains 
show that it was highly ornamented, particularly 
the tombs. The architecture'and sculptures of the 
place, of which many specimens are in an excellent 
state of preservation, and the inscriptions in a pecu¬ 
liar alphaljet, have opened up a page in the history 
of Asia Minor previously quite unknown. The en¬ 
gravings in Follows’ works famish a clear idea of 
tlie high perfection which the arts must have at- 
taineii at Xanthus. (See also Spratt and Forbes, 
2'ravtis in Lycia^ i. p, 5, and ii., which contains an 
excellent plan of the site and remains of Xanthus; 
E. Braun, Die Marmorwerke wm Xanthos in Lykia, 
Rhein. Mas. Neue Folgo, vol. iii. p. 481, foil.) 

A large collection of marbles, chiefly sepulchral, 
discovered at Xanthus by Sir C. Fellows, and 
brought to England in 1842 and 1843, has been 
arranged in the British Museum. Of these a full 
account is given in the Supplement to the Penny 
Cyclopchedm^ vol. ii. p. 713, toll. [L. S.] 

XANTHUS (Heiv^oy), an important river in the 
W. of Lycia, which is mentioned even in Homer 
{11. ii. 877, v. 479), and which, according to Strabo 
(xiv. p. 665), was anciently called Sirbes, that is in 
Phoenician and Arabic “ reddish yellow,” so that 
the Greek name Xanthus is only a translation of the 
Semitic Sirbes or Zirba. The Xanthus has its 
sources in Mount Taurus, on the frontiers between 
Lycia aud Pisidia, and flows as a navigable river in 
a SW. direction through an extensive jdain (UdvBov 
weSlov, Herod, i. 176), having Mount Bragus on the 
W. and Massicytes on the E., towards the sea, into 
which it discharges itself about 70 stadia S. of the 
dty of Xanthus, and a little to the NW. of Pinara. 
(Herod. 1. c.; Ptol. v. 3. § 2; Dion. Per. 848 ; Ov. 
Jfyt. ix. 645; Mela, i. 15; Plin. ▼. 28.) Now the 
£itken or Esienide. (Fellows, Lnfcia^ 123,278.) 
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Respecting Xanthus as a name of the Trojan river 
Scamander, see Scamandek. [L. 8.] 

X ANTH US. [Buthrotom.] 

XATHRI (Uddffoi, Arrian, Anab. vi. 15), a tribe 
of free Indians mentioned by Arrian as dwelling along 
the banks of the Hydraotes (iravdti) in the Panjdb, 
There can be little doubt that they derive their 
name from the Indian caste of the Kshatriyas. [V.jJ 
XENAGORAE INSULAE {^evaydpov vr^iroi), 
according to Pliny (v. 35), a group of eight small 
islands off the coast of Lycia, which the Stadiasmus 
(§ 218) states were situated 60 stadia to the east 
of Patara. They are commonly identified with a group 
of islands in the bay of Kalamaki. [L. S.] 

XENIPPA, a small place in the NE. part of 
Sogdiana, noticed by Curtius (viii. 2. § 14) ; perhaps 
the present Urtippa. [V.] 

XEROGYPSUS (Hi?p(J7i4oy, Anna Comn. vii. II, 
p. 378, Bonn), a small river in the SE. of Thrace, 
which falls into the Propontis, not far from Perin- 
thus. In some maps it is called the Erginus, upon 
the authority of Mela (ii. 2). [J. R.J 

XERXE'NK Strab. xi. p. 528), a dis¬ 

trict on the Euphrates, in the NW. part of Arme¬ 
nia, more properly, however, belonging to Cappa¬ 
docia. It is called Derxene by Pliny (v. 24. s. 20), 
and this perhaps is the more correct name. (Cf. 
Ritter, Erdk. x. p. 769.) [T. H. D.] 

XIME'NE {‘BtjLL'fjvri), a district in the most southern 
part of Pontus, on the Halys, and near the frontiers 
of Cappadocia, was celebrated for its salt-works. 
(Strab. xii. p. 561.) [L. S.] 

XION (Hiwj', Scylax, p. 53), a river on the VY. 
coast of Libya Interior. [T. H. D.] 

XlPliONIUS PORTUS (UKpdretos Scyl. 
p. 4 : Bay of Augmta), a spacious harbour on 
the E. coast of Sicily, between Catana and Syra¬ 
cuse. It is remarkable that this, though one of the 
largest and most important natural harbours on tho 
coasts of Sicily, is rarely mentioned by ancient au¬ 
thors. Scylax, indeed, is the only writer who has 
preserved to us its name as that of a port. Strabo 
speaks of the Xiphonian Promontory (t6 t^s Hupew- 
vias b.KpwT'fjpioUj vi. p. 267), by which he evidently 
means the projecting headland near its entrance, now 
called the Capo di Santa Croce. Diodorus also 
mentions that the Carthaginian fleet, in b. c. 263 
touched at Xiphonia on its way to Syracuse (ety 
'SKptcAav, xxiii. 4. p. 502). None of these 
authors allude to the existence of a town of this 
name, and it is probably a mistake of Stephanas of 
Byzantium, who speaks of Xiphonia as a city 
(s. V.'). The harbour or bay of Augusta is a spa¬ 
cious gulf, considerably larger than the Great Har¬ 
bour of Syracuse, and extending from the Capo di 
Santa Croce to the low peninsula or promontory of 
Maynisi (the ancient Thapsus). But it is probable 
that the port designated by Scylax was a much 
smaller one, close to the modern city of Augusta^ 
which occupies a low peninsular point or tongue of 
land that projects fium near the N. extremity of 
the bay, and strongly resembles the position of the 
island of Ortygia, at Syracuse, except that it is not 
quite separated from the mainland. It is veiy sin¬ 
gular that so remarkable and advantageous a situa¬ 
tion should not have been taken advantage of by the 
Greek coioniste in Sicily ; but we have no trace of 
any ancient town on the unless it were the site 
of the ancient Megara. [^oara.] The modern 
town of Augusta^ or Agosta^ was founded in the 13th 
century by Frederic II. [E. H. B.} 
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XOIS (U6is, Strab. xvii. p. 802 ^ Ptol. iv, 5. § 60; 
U6rjSf Stepb. B. a, w.), a town of great antiquity and 
considerable size, was situated nearly in the centre of 
the Delta, uj)on an island formed by the Sebennytic 
and Phatnitic branches of the Nile. It belonged to 
the Sebennytic Nome. The 14th dynasty, accord¬ 
ing to Manetho, consisted of 76 Xoite kings. This 
dynasty immediately preceded that of the shepherd 
kings of Aegypt. It seems probable, therefore, that 
Xois, from its strong position among the marshes 
formed by the intersecting branches of the river, 
held out during the occupation of the Delta by the 
Hyksos, or at least compromised with the invaders 
by paying them tribute. By some geographers it 
is supposed to be the Papremis of Herodotus (ii. 59, 
iii. 12). Champollion {VEgypte aoua les Pharaons^ 
vol. ii. p. 214) believes its site to have been at 
Sakicra, which is the Arabian synonyme of the 
Coptic Xeos and of the old Aegyptian54:A^ (Niebuhr, 
Travels^ vol. i. p. 75.) The road from Tamiathis to 
Memphis passed through Xois. [W-B.D.] 

XYLENOTOLIS, a town said by Pliny, on the 
authority it would seem of Onesicritus or Nearchus, 
to have been founded by Alexander the Great (vi. 
23. 8. 26). It must have been in the southern part 
of Sinde ,* but its position cannot be recognised, as 
Pliny himself states that the autliors to whom he 
refers did not say on what river it was situated. [V.] 
XYLICCENSES (ol HuAiK/cets AIOIottcs, Ptol. iv. ' 
6. § 23), an Aethiopian people in Libya Interior, be¬ 
tween the mountains Arangas and Arualtes. [T.H.D.] 
XYLINE COME, a village in Pisidia, between 
Corbasa and Termessus, is mentioned only by Livy 
(xxxviii. 15). A place called Xyline, in the country 
of the Cissians in Pontus, is noticed by Ptolemy 
(v: 6. § 6). [L. S.] 

XYLO'POLIS (HuAdiroXtf), a town of Mygdonia 
in Macedonia (Ptol. iii. 13. § 36), whose inhabitants, 
the Xylopolitae, are mentioned by Pliny also (iv. 10. 
8.17). 

XY'NIA or XY'NIAE (Hui/1«; Eih. a 

town near the southern coniines of Thessaly, and the 
district of the Aenianes (Liv. xxxiii. 3), which gave 
its name to the lake Xynias (Hovlas), which Ste- 
phanus confounds with the Boebeis (Apollon. Rhod. 

1. 67 ; CatuU. Ixiii. 287 ; Steph. B. 8 . v. Ewvla). 
Xynia, having been deserted by its inhabitants, wjis 
plundered by the Aetolians in n. c. 198 (Liv. xxxii. 
13). In the following year Flamininus arrived at 
this place in three days’ marcii from Heraclea (Liv. 
xxxiii. 3; comp. Liv. xxxix. 26). The lake of Xy¬ 
nias is now culled Taukli, and is described as 6 miles 
in circumference. The site of the ancient city is 
marked by some remains of ruined edifices upon a 
promontory or peninsula in the lake. (Leake, North- 
cm Greece^ vol. i. p. 460, vol. iv. p. 517.) 

XY'PETE. [Attica, p. 325, a.] 

Z. 

ZABA (Zdtfa), a small place on the northern 
coast of Taprobane or CeyUm^ noticed by Ptolemy 
(vii. 4. § 13). It has not been identified with any 
modem site. [V.] 

ZABAE (Zd^eu, Ptol. i. 14. §§ 1, 4, 6, 7, vii. 

2. § 6, viii. 27. .§ 4), « town of some importonce 

in India intra Gangem, on the sinus Gangetious, 
perhaps the modem Lxgov. [J. R.] 

ZA‘BATUS (Zd^oTos), a river of Assyria, first 
noticed by Xenophon (Ana6. u. 6. § 1, iii. 3. § 6), 
an4 the same as the Lycus of P^jrbius (▼. 51)| 
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Arrian (^Anab, iii. 15), and Strabo (ii. p. 79, kVt. 
p. 737). It is called Zabas by Ammiamis (xviii. 14) 
and Zerbis by Pliny (vi. 26. s. 30). There can be 
no doubt that it is now represented by the GrecUer 
Zdbf a river of considerable size, which, rising in the 
mountains on the confines of Armetiia and Kv/rdistdn^ 
flows into the Tigris a little to the S. of the great 
mound of Nimrud (Tavernier, ii. c. 7 j Layard, 
Nineveh and iU Remains, i. p. 192.) [V.] 

ZABR. [Berzabda.] 

ZABE (Zd6r), Procop. B, Vasid. ii. 20, p. 501, 
ed. Bonn), a district in Mauretania Sitifensis. Ac¬ 
cording to the Not. Imp. it contained a town of the 
same name, which must be that called Zabi in the 
liin. Ant. (p. 30). Lapie identifies it witli tlie 
present MsUah. [T. H. D,] 

ZACATAE (Zajcdrat, Ptol. v. 9. § 16), a people 
of Asiatic Sarmatia. [T. H. I).] 

ZACYNTHUS (ZdKvvdo^ : Eth. ZaKovdios: 
Zante), an island in tJlie Sicilian sea, lying off the 
western coast of Peloponnesus, opposite tlie promon¬ 
tory Chelonatas in Elis, and to tlie S. of the island 
of Cephallenia, from which it was distant 25 miles, 
according to Pliny, (iv. 12. s. 19) but according to 
Strabo, only 60 stadia (x. p. 458). Tlie latter is 
very nearly correct, the real distance being 8 En¬ 
glish miles. Its circumference is stated by Pliny at 
36 M. p., by Strabo at 160 stadia ; but the island 
is at least 50 niilcs round, its greatest length being 
23 English miles. The island is said to have been 
originally called Hyrie (Plin. 1. c.), and to have been 
colonized by Zacynthus, the son of Dardanus, from 
Psophis in Arcadia, whence tlie acropolis of the city 
of Zacynthus was named Psophis. (Paus. viii. 24. 
§ 3 ; Steph. B. 8. v.) We have the express state¬ 
ment of Thucydides that the Zacynthians were a 
colony of Achaeans from Peloponnesus (ii. 66). Ill 
Homer, who gives the island the epithet of “ woody ” 
(6 a^6is and vKijeaaa), Zacynthus forms part of the 
dominions of Ulysses. ii. 634, Od. i. 246, ix. 
24, xvi. 123, 250 ; Strab. x. p. 457.) It appears 
to have attained considerable importance at an early 
period ; for according to a very ancient tradition 
Saguntum in Spain was founded by the Zacynthians, 
in conjunction with the Rutuli of Ardea. (Liv. xxi. 
7 ; Plin. xvi. 40. s. 79 ; Strab. iii. p. 159.) Bocchus 
stated that Saguntum was founded by the Zacyn¬ 
thians 200 years before the Trqjan War (ap. Plin. 
1. c.) In consequence probably of their Achaean 
origin, the Zacynthians were hostile to the Lacedae¬ 
monians, and hence we find that fugitives from Sparta 
fled for refuge to this island. (Herod, vi. 70, ix. 37.) 
In the Peloponnesian War the Zacynthians .sided 
with Athens (Thuc. ii. 7, 9) ; and in b. c. 430 tha 
Lacedaemonians made an unsuccessful attack upon 
their city. (16. 66.) The Athenians in their ex¬ 
pedition against Pylus foimd Zacynthus a conve¬ 
nient station for their fleet. ^Id. iv. 8, 13.) The 
Zacynthians are enumerated -among the autonomous 
allies of Atliens in the Sicilian expedition. (Id. vlu 
57.) After the Peiopoonesian War, Zacynthus seems 
to have passed under the supremacy of Sparia ; for 
in B. c. 374, Timotheus, the Athenian commander, 
on bis return from Corcyra, landed some Zacynthiaa 
exiles on the island, and assisted them in establishing 
a fortified post. These must have belonged to the anti* 
Spartan party; for the Zacynthian government ap< 
plied for help to the Spartans, who sent a fleet of 26 
sail to Zacynthus. (Xen. BeU. vi. 2. § 3 ; Diodor. xv. 
46, seq.; as to the statements of Diodorus, see Grote^ 
of Greece, vol x, p. 192-) The ZacynthiaQi 
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tt88i8ted Dion in his expedition to Syracnse with the 
view of expelling the tyrant Dionysius, b, c. 857. 
(Diod. xvi. 6, seq.; Pint. Dion, 22, seq.) At the time 
of the Roman wars in Greece we find Zacynthus in 
the possession of Philip of Macedon. (Polyb. v. 102.) 
In^B. o. 211 the Roman pmetor M. Valerius Lae- 
vinus, took the city of Zacynthus, with the exception 
of the citadel. (Liv. xxvi. 24.) It was afterwards 
restored to Pliilip, by whom it was finally surren¬ 
dered to the Romans in b. c. 191. (Id, xxxvi. 32.) 
In the Mithridatic War it was attacked by Archelaus, 
the general of Mithridates, but he was repulsed. 
(Appian, Mithr. 45.) Zacynthus subsequently 
shared the fate of the other Ionian islands, and is 
now subject to Great Britain. 

The chief town of the island, also named Zacyn¬ 
thus (Liv. xxvi. 14 ; Strab. x. p. 458 ; Ptol. iii. 
14. § 13), was situated upon the eastern shore. Its 
site is occupied by the modern capital, Zante, but 
nothing remains of the ancient city, except a few 
columns and iascriptions. The situation of the 
town u|)on the margin of a semi-circular bay is 
veiy picture.sque. The citadel probably occupied 
the site of the modern castle. The beautiful 
situation of the city and the fertility of the island 
have been celebrated in all ages (/caAa wdAts a 
ZdKvpOos, Theocr. Id. iv. 32; Strab., Plin., U. cc.). 
It no longer deserves the epithet of “ woody,” given 
to it by diomer (/, c.) and Virgil (“ nemorosa Za- 
cyrtthos,” Acn. iii. 270) ; but its beautiful olive- 
gardens, vineyards, and gardens, justify the Italian 
proverb, winch calls Zante the “flower of the 
Levant.” 

The most remarkable natural phenomenon in 
Zante is the celebrated pitch-wells, which are accu¬ 
rately described by Herodotus (iv. 195), and are 
mentioned by Pliny (xxxv. 15. s, 61). They are 
situated about 12 miles from the city, in a small 
marshy valley near the shore of the Bay of Chieri, 
on the SW. coast. A recent observer ha.s given the 
following account of them: “ There are two springs, 

the principal surrounded by a low wall ; here the 
pitch is seen bubbling up under the clear water, 
which is about a foot deep over the pitch itself, with 
which it comes out of the earth. The pitch-bubbles 
rise with the appearance of an India-rubber bottle 
until the air within bursts, and the pitch falls back 
and runs off. It produces about three barrels a day, 
and can be used when mixed with pine-pitch, though 
in a pure state it is comparatively of no value. The 
other spring is in an adjoining vineyard ; but the 
pitch does nut bubble up, and is in fact only discern¬ 
ible by the ground having a burnt appearance, and 
by the feet ^hering to the surface as one walks 
over it. The demand for the pitch of Zante is 
now very small, vegetable pitch being preferable.” 
(Bowen, in Murray’s Handbook for Greece, p. 93.) 

The existence of these pitch-wells, as well as of 
numerous hot springs, is a proof of the volcanic 
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agency at work in the island ; to which it may bo 
added that earthquakes are frequent. 

Pliny mentions Mt. Elatus in Zacynthus (“ Mona 
Elatus ibi nobilis,” Plin. /. c.), probably Mt. Skcpo, 
which raises its curiously jagged summit to the 
height of 1300 feet above the eastern extremity of 
the bay of Zante. (Dodwell, J'our through Greece, 
vol. i. p. 83, seq.) 

ZADRACARTA. [Taoae.] 

ZAGATIS (ZdyoTis), a coast river in the E. part 
of Puntus, discharging itself into the Euxine about 
7 stadia to the east of Athenae; probably the same 
river as the modern SiLcha Here. (Arrian, Peripl. 
/». J?. p. 17; Anon. Peripl P. E. ]». 15.) [L. S.] 

ZAGO'RUS, or ZAGOliUM (Zdyoopos, or Zdyw^ 
pov, Marcian. p; 73 ; Zdyeipa, Ptol. v, 4. § 5j Zc£- 
7 «po, Arrian, Peripl. P. E. p. 15 ; Zacoria, Tah» 
Pent), a town of Paphlagonia, on the coast of the 
Euxine, between Sinope and the mouth of the Halys, 
from the latter of which it was distant about 400 
stadia. [L. S.] 

ZAGRUS MONS (6 Zdypos, rb Zdypov bpos, 
Polyb. V. 44 ; Ptol. vi. 2. § 4 ; Strab. xi. p. 622), 
the central portion of the great chain of mountains 
which, extending in a direction nearly N. and S. with 
an inclination to the W. at the upper end, connects 
the mountains of Armenia and the Caucasus with 
those of Susiana and Persia. It separates Assyria 
from Media, and is now represented by the middle 
and southern portion of the mountains of Kurdistan, 
the highe.st of which is the well known Bowandiz. 
Near tltis latter mountain was the great highroad 
which led from Assyria and its capital Nineveh into 
Media, and, at its base, was in all probability the 
site of the pass through the mountains, called by 
Ptolemy al rov Zdypov ird\ai (vi. 2. § 7), and by 
Strabo, ri Mr)biK^ irv\t) (xi. p. 625). Polybiua 
notices the difiicuJty and danger of this pass (v. 44), 
whicli, from Colonel Rawlinson’s narrative, would 
seem to have lost none of its dangers (Rawlinson, in 
Trans. Geogr. Soc. vol. x., Pass and Pillar of Kelu 
Shin'). [V.] 

ZAITHA or ZAUTHA (Zao^d, Zosim. iii. 14), a 
small towii or fortified place in Mesopotamia, on the 
Euphrates, to the SE. of Circesium. It is said by 
Aminiunus to have been called Zaitha (or more pro¬ 
perly Zaila) from the olive trees (xxiii. 5. § 7), which 
we must suppose grew there, though the climate is 
very hot for that tree. He adds that it was celebrated 
for the monument erected by the soldiers to the 
emperor Gordian us. Zosimus, on the other hand, 
places this monument at Dara (I. c.), in which 
Eutropius agrees with him (ix. 2). Ptolemy calls 
it Zeitha (Zeida, v. 18. § 2). [Dura.] [V.] 
ZALACUS (rb ZdkaKov 6pos, Ptol. iv. 2. §§ 14, 
19), a mountain chain of l^Iauretania near the river 
Chinalaph, the highest and most rugged branch of 
the Atlas in this neighbourhood. Now the Wan^ 
nash-reese or Gueneseris. (Cf. Shaw, Travels, i. p. 
74.) [T. H. D.] 

ZALDAPA (ZdASawa, Procop. de Aed. iv. 11 . 
p. 308), a town in the interior of Lower Moesia-. 
It ie called Saldapa by Theophylact (:6iA8aira, 
i. 8), and Zeldepa by Hierocles. (Z^ASewa, p. 
637). [T. H. D.] 

ZALE'CUS (ZdkvKos, or ZdkiaKos, in Ptol. v. 4. 
§ 3), a small river on the coast of Paphlagonia, dis¬ 
charging itself into the Euxine at a distance of 210 
stadia west of the Halys. (Marcian. p. 73.) At 
its mouth there was a small town of the same name, 
about 90 stadia from Zagorus, or Zagorum (Anoa. 
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Peripl E. p. 9 ); and this place seems to be tlie 
same as the one mentioned in the Pent. Table under 
the corrupt name of Halega, at a distance of 25 
Roman miles from Zacori^ Hamilton {Researches, 

1. p. 298) identifies the site of Zalecus with the 

modem A latckam, where some ruins and massive I 
walls are still seen. [L. S.] 

ZALICHES (Za\lxvOf interior of 

Paphlagonia, or what, at a late period, was called 
Helleiiopontus, probably near some mountain forest, 
as Hierocles (p. 701) calls it ^dXros ZaXixv^ (A^o- 
veil. 28; Cone. Nicaen. ii. p. 355, where a bishop 
of Zaliches is mentioned, and p. 163, from which it 
would seem that at one time the place bore the 
name of Leontopolis.) [L. S.] 

ZAMA (Zd/aa Ptol. iv. 3. § 33), a town 

of Nuinidia, situated live days’ journey to tlie SW. 
of Carthage. (Polyb. xy . 5; Liv. xxx. 29.) It lay 
between Sicca Veneria and Suffetula, and bore the 
name of “Regia;” whence we find it erroneously 
written Zamareigia in the Tab. Peat. Zaiiia is par¬ 
ticularly renowned as the scene of Scipiu’s victory 
over Hannibal in 201 u. c. It was a very strong 
place, and hence adopted as a residence by Juba, 
who brought his harem and his treasure hither, as 
to a place of safety. {]AkL B. Afr. 91; Vitruv. 
viii. 3. (or 4.) § 24.) Strabo represents it as de¬ 
stroyed by the Romans, and as being in a ruinous 
state in his time (xvii. pp. 829, 831). But it must 
Jiave been subsequently restored, since Pliny (v. 4. 
H. 4) mentions the Zamense oppidum as a free city. 
It also appears in the Tab. PeuL, and a bishop of 
Zama is mentioned by St. Augustine. {De Civ. 
Dei, vii. 16.) In an inscription in Gruter (364. 1) 
Zama Regia appears with the title of a colony (Col. 
Aelia Hsdriana); tliough it is not mentioned as a 
colony in any of the ancient writers. It is the pre¬ 
sent Jama, SE. of Kess. (Cf. Dion Cass, xlviii. 
23 ; Sail. J, 60, 61.) [T. H. D.] 

ZAMA (Zd)ua), a town of the district of Chamma- 
nene, in Capptidocia, on the borders of /Galatia. 
(Ptol. V. 18. § 12 ; Tab. Peat.) [L. S.j 

ZAMAE FONS, a spring in Africa, probably 
near the town of Zama, which had the property of 
rendering the voice clear and strong. (Plin. xxxi. 

2. s. 12.) [T. H. D.] 

ZAMAZII {Zapd^ioi, Ptol. iv. 6. § 18), a people 

of Libva Interior. [T. H. 1).] 

ZAMENSE OPPIDUM. [Zama.] 

ZAMES {ZdixTjs, Ptol. vi. 7. §§ 20, 21), a moun¬ 
tain chain in the interior of Arabia Felix, which 
stretched as far as the borders of Arabia De- 
serta. It is probably the present Jabel Aared, or 
Jmaryeh. [T. H. D.l 

ZANCLE. [Mkssana.] 

ZAO PROMONTORIUM, a headland on the coast 
bf Gallia Narbonensis, and east of Massilia {Mar- 
seille). Pliny (iii. 4), after mentioning Massilia 
says, “ Promontorium Zao, Citharista Portus. Regio 
Caimatullicomm. Dein Suelteri.” It is not easy to 
identify Zao. Ukert conjectures that it may 1)6 Bee 
de /Sbmwm. In the StatisHque du Dep. dee Bouclies 
du KhAne, it is supposed to be Cap de la Croisette. 
This is a rocky coast, which has undergone little 
change for many centuries. (Ukert, Galliess, p. 
120.) [G.L.] 

ZAPAORTENI. [Apavarcticbne.] 

ZARA {Zdpa)y a town iu the northern part of 
Armenia Minor, or perhaps more correctly in Pontns, 
on the road from Caesarea to Satala, and at the 
aame time on that fium Arabissus to ITioopolia. It 
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still bears the name of Eara or Sara, {It‘Ant 
pp. 182, 207, 213.) [L. S.] 

ZABADRUS {ZapdSpos, Ptol. vii. 1, § 27), the 
upper portion of the Hypbasis, the most eastern of 
the five rivers of the Paiydb, now the SutUdge. 
There is some doubt about the orthography of this 
name, whicii in sonw editions is written ^drades. 
There can be no doubt that in either case it is de¬ 
rived from the Sanscrit name Satadru, and that it 
is the same as the Hesydrus of Pliny (vi. 17. s. 
21). [V.] 

ZARA I, a town in the interior of Numidia, on the 
road from Lamasba to Sitifis. {Itm. Ant. p. 35.) 
In the Tab. Pent, it is called Zaras. Variously identi¬ 
fied with Jighah, Ngaous, and Z4ryah. [T. H. D.] 
ZAUANGl. [Dranoae.] 

ZARATAE, or ZAKETAK {Zapdrai, Ptol. vi. 14. 
§ 11), a people of Scythia on the Imaus. [T.H.D.] 
ZARAX (Zdpol, Paus., Polyb.^ Z(£p7?|, Ptol. : 
Eth. Zapi]Kios, Steph. B.), a town on the eastern 
coast of Laconia, with a good harbour, situated upon 
a promontory, which is a projection of Mt. Zarax. [Vol. 
II. p. 109, b.] Like Prasiae and some other places 
on this part of the Laconian coast, it passed into the 
hands of ti)e Argives in the time of the Macedonian 
supremacy; and this was apparently the reason why 
it was destroyed by Cleonymus, the son of Cleo- 
menes. From this disaster it never recovered. Au¬ 
gustus made it one of the Eleuthero-Laconian towns; 
but Pausanias found in it nothing to mention but a 
temple of Apollo at the end of the harbour. It is 
now called Hieraka, which is evidently a corruption 
of Zarax, and there are still ruins of the ancient 
town. The promontory bears the same name, and 
the port, wliich is on its northern side, is described 
as small but well sheltered. Pausanias says that 
Zarax was 100 stadia from Epidaurus Limera, but 
this distance is too groat. (Paus. iii. 24. § 1 ; 
comp. i. 38. § 4, iii. 21. § 7 ; Polyb. iv. 36; Ptol, 
iii. 15. § 10 ; Plin. iv. 6. s. 17 ; Steph. B. s. v. ; 
Leake, Mvrea, vol. i. p. 219 ; Boblaye, Recherches, 
tj’C. p. 101; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 291.) 
ZARAX MONS. [Laconia, p. 109, b.] 
ZARGIDAVA {Zapyibava, Ptol. iii. 10. § 15), a 
town of Moesia Inferior, on the Danube. [T. H. D.] 
ZARIASPA. [Bactra.] 

ZARIASPAE. [Bactra.] 

ZARIASPIS. [Bactrus.] 
ZARMIZEGETHUSA. [Sarmizeorthusa.] 
ZAUE'CES {ZavrjK€s, Herod, iv. 193), a people 
of Libya, dwelling in a woody and mountainous 
countiy abounding in wild beasts, to the S. of the 
subsequent Roman province of Africa, and near the 
tribe of the Maxyes. A custom prevailed among 
them for the women to drive the chariots in war* 
which Heeren conjectures may have occasioned the 
placing of the Amazons in this neighbourhoewL 
{Idem, ii. 1. p. 41.) [T. H. D.] 

ZAUTHA. [Zaitiia.] 

ZEA PORTUS. [Athenae, p. 304, seq.] 
ZEBULON. [PAI^tESTINA.] 

ZEGRENSll {Zeypiipaioi, Ptol. iv. 1. § 10), a 
people of Mauretania Tingitana. [T. H. D.J 
ZKITHA {ZeiBa, Ptol. iv. 3. § 12), a promontory 
of the Regio Syrtica forming the £. point of the 
Syrtis Minor, [T. H. D.] 

ZELA (rd ZrjXa), a town in the inteiior of Pontus, 
on the left bank of the Iris, towards the Galatian fron¬ 
tier, was believed to have been erected on a mound 
' constructed by Semiramis. (Strab.xii. p. 561,comp, 
pp. 512, 559.) It seems to have tiriginally been a 
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place Consecrated to the worship of tlie goddess Ana- 
itis, to whom a temple was built there by the Per¬ 
sians in commemoration of a victory over the Sacae. 
The chief priest of this temple was regarded as the 
sovereign of Zela and its territory (Z7?Ai)T<s). Not- 
withstanding this, however, it remained a small 
place until Pompey, after his victory over Mithri- 
dates, raised it to the rank of a city by increasing 
its population and extending its walls. Zela is ce¬ 
lebrated in history for a victory obtained in its 
vicinity by Mithridates over the Romans under 
Triarius, and still more for the defeat of Pharnaces, 
about which Caesar sent to Rome the famous report 
‘‘Veni, Vidi, Vici.” (Plin. vi. 3 ; Appian, 

89 ; Plut. Cues. 50 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 47, where the 
place is erroneously called ZeAeta ; llirt. Bell. Alex. 
73, whore it is called Ziela; Ptol. v. 6. § 10; 
Hierocl. p. 701 ; Steph. B. s. v.) Zela was situ¬ 
ated at a distance of four days’ journey (according 
to the Peut. Table 80 miles) from Tavium, and 
south-east of Amasia. The elevated ground on 
which the town Wiis situated, and which Strabo calls 
the mound of Semiramis, was, according to Ilirtius, 
a natural hill, but so shaped that it might seem to 
be the work of human hands. According to Ha¬ 
milton {Researches^ i. p. 30(j), is a black-coloured 
isolated hill rising out of the plain, and is now 
crowned with a 'lurkish fortress, which still bears 
the name of Zilleh. [L. S.] 

ZKLA'SIUM. [PoaiDiuM, p. G62, No. 4 ] 
ZELDEPA. [Zaldapa.] I 

ZELEIA (Z€A€<a), a town of Troas, at the foot 
of Mount Ida and on the banks of the river Aesepus, 
at a distance of 80 stadia from its mouth. It is 
mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 824, iii. 103), who calls 
it a holy town. (Comp. Strab. xii. p, 565, xiii. 
pp. 585,587, 603 ; Steph. B. s. v.) Arrian {Anah. i. 
13) mentions it as the head-quarters of the Persian 
army before the battle of the Granicus ; it existed 
in the time of Strabo ; but afterwards it disappears. 
Some travellers have identified it with the modern 
Biffot, between Botaegee and Sorricui. [L. S.J 
ZELETIS. [ZEL.V.J 

ZENOBll INSULAE (Zriyo€lou vriaia, Ptol. vi. 
Tt § 47), seven small islands lying in the Sinus Sa- 
chalites, at the entrance of the Arabian Gulf. (Cf. 
Arrian, Per. M. Eryth. p. 19.) [V.J 

ZENODO'TIUM (Ztjj/oWtiov, Dion Ca.s8. xl. 12; i 
Steph. B. s. v.), a strong castle in the upper part of j 
Mesopotamia, which was held by the Parthians dur¬ 
ing the war between them and the Romans under 
Crassus. It is called by Plutarch, Zenodotia {Crass. 
c. 17). It cannot be identified with any modern 
site, but it was, probably, not far distant from 
Edessa. [V.] 

ZENO'NIS CHERSONESUS {Zi^vuvos XtpffS^ 
Ptol. iii. 6. § 4), a point of land on the N. 
coast of the Chersonesus Taurica in European Sar- 
matia, probably tlie narrow tongue of Arabai, be¬ 
tween the Sea of Azof and the Putrid Sea. [T.H.D.] 
ZE'PHYBE, a small island off the promontory 
Sammonium in Crete. (Plin. iv. 12. 8. 20.) 
ZEPHY'RIA. [Hauoarnassus.] 
ZEPHY'RIUM (ZtipJJpioj'), the name of a great 
number of promontories, as 1. At the western ex¬ 
tremity of the peninsula of Myndus in Caria, now 
called Crumichle or Angeli, (Strab. xiv. p. 658.) 

2. On the coast of Cilicia, between Cilicia Tracheia 
and Pedias, a little to the west of the town of An- 
chiale. (Strab. xiv. p. 671.) It contained a fort of 
the same name, and was 120 stadia from Tatsus, 
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and 13 miles east of Soli. {Stadiam. § 157; 
Tab. Peut. ; comp. Scyl. p. 40; Ptol. v. 8. § 4 ; 
Liv. xxxiii. 20; Plin. v. 22 ; Hierocl. p. 704.) 
When Pliny (xxxiv. 50) states that the best molyb- 
daena was prepared at Zephyrium, he no doubt al¬ 
ludes to this place, since we know from Dioscorides 
(v. 100) that this mineral was obtained in the 
neighbouring hill of Corycus, and that there it was 
of excellent quality. Leake {Asia Minor, p. 214) 
looks for it near the month of the river Mertin. 

3. On the coast of Cilicia, near the mouth of tlye 
river Calycadnus. (Strab. xiv. p. 670; Ptol. v. 8. 
§3.) 

4. A town on the coast of Paphlagonia, 60 stadia 
to the west of Cape Carambis. (Arrian, PeripL P. E. 
p. 15 ; Anon. PeripL P. p. 6 ; Ptol. v. 4. § 2.) 

6. A town and promontory on the coast of Pontus, 
in the country of tiie Mosynoeci, 90 stadia to the 
west of Trijjolis. (Ptol. v. 6. § 11 ; Arrian, PeripL 
P. E. p. 17 ; Scylax, p. 33 ; Anon. PeripL P. E. 
p. 13 ; Tab. Pent.) The cape still bears the name 
of Zafra or Zefreh, and Hamilton {Researches, i. 
p. 261) regards the modern Kaik Liman as occu¬ 
pying the site of the ancient Zephvrium. [L. S.} 

ZEPHYRIUM PROMONTORIUM (rb Ze<p6piov: 
Capo di Bi'nzzano), a promontory on the 15. coast 
of the Bruttian peninsula, between Locri and tlie 
SE. corner of Bruttium. It is mentioned principally 
in connection with the settlement of the Locrian co¬ 
lonists ill this part of Italy, whose city thence 
derived the name of Locui EriZEriiYUii. Ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, indeed, tliese colonists settled in 
the first instance on the headland itself, which had a 
small port contiguous to it, but after a short time 
removed h) the site of their ])ermanent city, about 
15 miles farther N. (Strab. vi. pp. 259, 270.) 
The Zephyrian Promontory is mentioned by all the 
geographers in describing tlie coast of Bruttium, and 
is undoubtedly the same now called the Capo di 
Bruzzano, a low but marked headland, about 10 
miles N. of Cape Spartivento, which fonns the 
SE. extremity of tlie Bruttian peninsula. (Strab. 

1. c.; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10 ; Mel. ii. 4. § 8 ; Ptol. iii. 
1. § 10 ; Steph. By/.. 8. V.) [E. H. B.] 

ZEPHY'RIUM {Z€(f>vpioy &Kpoy, Ptol. iii. 17. § 
5). 1. A promontory on the E. part of the N. coast 

of Crete, near the town of Apollonia. Now Ponta 
di Tigani. 

2. A promontory on the W. coast of Cyprus, near 
Paphos, probably the cape which closes the hay of 
Bajh to the W. (Ptol. v. 14. § 1 ; Strab. xiv. 
p. 683.) 

3. A promontory in the E.part of Cyrenaica, 150 
stadia to the W. of Damis. (Strab. xvii. p. 799, 
who attributes it to Marmarica; Ptol. iv. 4. § .5; 
Stadias. M. Magni, §§ 47, 48.) Now Cape Derne. 

4. Another promontory of Cyrenaica, with a har¬ 
bour. (Strab. xvii. p. 838.) 

5. A promontory near Little Taposiris in Lower 
Aegypt, having a temple of Arsinoe-Aphrodite. 
(Strab. xvii. p. 800.) Hence that goddess derived 
the epithet of Zephuritis {Zf<pvptTtSj Athen. vii. p. 
318, D.; Callim. Ep. 31; Steph. B. s. v,). 

6. A town of the Chersonesus Taurica, mentioned 

only by Pliny (iv. 12. s. 26). [T. H. D.] 

ZERNES {Ztpvris, Procop. de Aed. iv. 6. p. 288), 
a fortress in Upper Moesia, apparently the present 
Old Orsowa, at the mouth of the Ttema. ['LH.D.l 

ZERYNTHUS (ZbpwBos, Lycophr, 77; Steph, B. 
8. ».), a town of Thrace not far from the borders of 
the Acnianes. It contained a cave of Hecate, a tern- 
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pie of Apollo, and another of Aphrodite, which two 
deities hence derived the epithet of Zerynthian. 
(Cf. Liv. zxxviii. 41; Ov. Trist. i. 10. 19; Tzetz. 
ad Lycophr. 449, 958.) [T. H. D.] 

ZESUTERA (It, Ui&r, p. 602), a town in the 
SE. of Thrace, on the Egnatian Way, between Apri 
and Siracellae, which Lapie identifies with Kahra- 
man. [J. R.] 

ZEUGITANA REGIO, the more northern part 
of the Roman province of Africa. Pliny seems to 
be the earliest writer who mentions tlie name of 
Zougitana (v. 4. s. 3). A town of Zeugis is mentioned 
by Aethicus (Cosnwgr. p. 63), and a Zeugitanus, ap¬ 
parently a mountain, by Solinus (“ a pede Zeugi- 
tano,” c. 27), whicli is perhaps the^same as the 
Mons Ziguensis of Victor (de Peraec. Vandal, iii.), 
the present Zow-wan; and according to 8haw 
(Travels^ 1. p. 191, sq.), if the existence of a town 
or mountain so named is nut altogether problema¬ 
tical, the province probably derived its name from 
either one or the other. The district was bounded on 
the S. by Byzacium, on the W. by Numidia, from 
which it was divided by the river Tusca (now Zaine\ 
and on the N. and E. by the Mare Internum. After 
the time of Caesar it appears to have been called 
Provincia Vetus, or Africa Propria, as opposed to 
the later acquired Numidia. (Dion Cass, xliii. 10; 
Plin, L c.; Mela, i. 7.) Strabo mentions it only as 
^ KapxvSoyla, or the province of Carthage (vi. p. 
267, &c.). It embraced the modern Frigeah (which 
is doubtless a corruption of the ancient name of Af¬ 
rica) or northern part of the kingdom of Tunis. 
Zeugitana was watered by the Bagradas, and was a 
very fertile country. There were no towns of im¬ 
portance in the interior, but on the coast we find 
Siagul, Neapolis, Cfurubis, Aspis or Clupea, Carpis, 
Tunes, Carthago, Castra Cornelia, Urica, and Hippo 
Diarrhytus. h^r further particulars concerning this 
province see Africa. [T. H. 1).] 

ZEUGMA. 1. (2eC7M(», Ptol. v. 15. § 14), a 
town founded by Seleucus Nicator, in the province 
of Cyrrhestica, in Syria. It derived its name from 
a bridge of boats which was here laid across the 
Euphrates, and which in the course of time became 
the sole passage over the river, when the older one 
at Thapsacus, 2000 stadia to the S., had become 
impracticable, or at all events very dangerous, owing 
to the spreading of the Arabian hordes. (Plin. v. 24. 
e. 21; Strab. xvi. p. 746; Steph. B. s. v.) Zeugma 
lay on the right bank of the Euphrates, opposite to 
Apamea, 72 miles 8W. of Samosata, 175 miles NE. 
of the maritime Seleucia, and 36 miles N. of Hiera- 
polis. (Plin. 1. c., and v. 12. s. 13 ; Strab. xvi. p. 
749; Tab. Pent.) It was therefore opposite to the 
modern Bir or Biredtgikj which occupies the site of 
the ancient Apamea. (Cf. Ritter, Frdkunde, x. p. 
944, seq.) In the time of Justinian, Zeugma h^ 
fallen into decay, but was restored by that emperor. 
Prooop. de Aed. ii. 9, p. 237, ed. Bonn.) (Cf. 
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Polyb. y. 43 ; Dion Cass. xl. 17, xlix. 19 ; Lncan^ 
viii. 236; Itin. Ant. pp. 184, 185, &c.) 

2. A place in Dacia. (Ptol. iii. 8. § 10). Man- 
nert (iv. p. 210) identifies it with the Pons August! 
of the Geogr. Rav. (iv. 14) and Tab. Pent.; con¬ 
cerning which see above, p. 656.) [T. H. D.] 

ZICCHI (ZiKxol, Arrian, Perip, P. Eux. p. 19X 
ZINCHl (ZiyxoU Ptol. v. 9. § 18), or ZINGI (Plin. 
vi 7. 8. 7), a savage piratical tribe of Asiatic Sar- 
matia, on the coast of the Pontus Euxinus, between 
Sanigae and Achaei They are called by Procopius 
Zrixoi and ZrjKxoi (B. Goth. iv. 4, B. Pera. ii. 29), 
and by Strabo, Zvyoi (i. p. 129, xi. pp. 492, 495), if, 
indeed, he means the same people, as lie places them 
in the interior on the Caucasus. [T. H. D.] 

ZIGAE, a jveople of Sarmatia, on the Tanais 
(Plin. vi. 7. 8. 7). [T. H. D.] 

ZIGERE, a place in Lower Moesia, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Axiopolis (Plin. iv. ll.s. 18). [T.H.D.J 
ZIGUENSIS MONS. [Zeugitana.] 

ZIKLAG, a town in the tribe of Simeon (Jo8, 
xix. 5), which at first belonged to the Philistine 
city of Guth (I Sam. xxvii. 5), but was annexed to 
the kingdom of Israel by David. (1 Chron. xii. 1.) 
It appears to be the .same as that called by 

Josephus (Ant. vi. 14) and 'XiKeKa. by Stephanus B. 
It is now entirely destroyed. (Robinson, Travehy 
ii. p. 424.) [V.] 

ZILIA (Mel. iii, 10 ; ZiAefa or Ai|eio, Ptol. iv. 1. 
§ 2), a river (mi the W. coast of Mauretania Tingi- 
tana, which fell into the sea near tlie town of the 
same name, N. of the Lixius. It is still called Ar- 
Zila. [T. H. D.] 

ZILIA (Mel. iii. 10 ; Zi\ia, Zi\eiai, and ZeiAia, 
Ptol. iv. 1. § 13, viii. 13.§ 4; Zf;Ats and Z4K7)s, Strab. 
xvii. p. 827, iii. p. 140), a town of some importance 
on the W. const of Alauretania Tingitana, at the 
m(»uth of the like-named river, and on the road from 
Lix to Tingis, from which latter place it was 24 miles 
distant(/<m. Ant.p. 8, where, and in Plin. v. 1. s. 1, 
it is called Zilis). It was founded by the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and made a colony by the Romans, with the 
surname of Julia Constantia. (Plin. 1. c.) Ac¬ 
cording to Strabo (iii. p. 140), the Romans trans¬ 
planted the inhabitants, as well as some of the citi¬ 
zens of Tingis, to Julia Joza in Spain. The place is 
still called AzzHa, Azila^ Ar^Zila. [T. H. D.j 
ZIMARA (Zl/uopa), a town in Armenia Minor, 
on the road from Satala to Melitena, between Ana- 
tiba and Teucira (It. Ant. p. 208 ; Ptol. v. 7. § 2 ; 
Tab. Peut.) The exact site is still matter of uncer¬ 
tainty, some finding traces of it near Paskaab, others 
near DivriHy and others near Kemakh. (Ritter, 
Erdkunde^ x. p. 800.) [L. S ] 

ZINGIS PROMONTORIUM (Zlrfi^ Ptol. i. 17. 
§ 9, iv. 7. § 11), probably the Modern Maroe^ was a 
headland on the eastern coast of Africa about lat. 
10^ N. It was conspicuous from its forked head 
and its elevation above a level shore of nearly 400 
miles in extent. [W. B. D.] 

ZIOBERIS, a small river of Parthia mentioned by 
Curtius (vi. 4. § 4). It is probably the same as the 
Stiboites (XriBoirrjs') of Diodorus (xviL 75), which 
flowed under the earth in some places, and at length 
fell into the Rhidagus (Curt. vi. 4. § 6). [V.] 

ZION. [Sion.] 

ZIPH. [SiPH.] 

ZIPHA (Zl<f>a, Z6<pa, or Zi<pap, Ptol. iv. 8. § 6), 
a mountain in ^e interior of Libya. [T. H. D.j 
ZIPHE'NE (ZufAif^t Joseph. Anliq. vL 13), a 
district of Palaestina, in the neighbourhood of 
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ZIRIDAVA. 

Carmel, which probubly took its name from Ziph. 
{Josh. XV. 14.) Steph. Byz. notices it, quoting 
from Josephus. [SiPii.] [V.] 

ZIRIDAVA (Zip(5aua, Ptol. iii. 8. § 8), a town 
in Dacia, most probably Szereka on the Broosch 
^(cf. Katancsich, Tstri Accolae^ ii. p. 296). [T.U.D.] 
ZIRINAE {Tab. Pent .; Zupkvia.^ Steph. B. p. 287; 
Zemae, with various readings, in It. Ant. p. 322), a 
town in Thrace, on the Hebrus, between Trajano- 
polis and Plotinopolis. Reichard places it on the 
site of Zermts ; but Lapie identifies it with Ternm- 
litza. [J. R.] 

ZITHA, or ZEITHA (Zet^a, Ptol. v. 18. § 6), a 
small place in Mesopotamia near the Euphrates, no¬ 
ticed by Ptolemy. It is in all probability the same 
as the Sitha of Zo.simu8 (iii. 15). [V.] 

ZITHA (Zer^a, Ptol. iv. 3. § 12), a promontory 
in Africa Propria between the two Syrtes and W. 
of Sabathra. On it lay the place called Pons 
Zitha. [T. H. D.] 

ZOARA (Zodpa, Steph. B. s. v.), a small towm at 
the southern end of the Lacus Asphaltites in Judaea, 
to which Lot escaped from the burning of Sodom. 
{Gen. xiv. 2, 8, xix. 22.) Josephus, in describing 
the same lake, states tliat it extends /J.expi Zodpwv 
'ApaSlas (iv. c. 27). During the latter times of the 
Roman Empire, there was a guard maintained in 
that part of the country, a corps of native mounted 
bowmen (“ Equites sagittarii Indigenae Zoarae”), 
who were under the command of the Dux Pal.aes- 
tinae. {Notit. Imper.') [Y.] 

ZOELAE, a town of the Astures in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, not far from the sea, and noted for 
the cultivation of flax. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4, xix. 1. 
8. 2; comp. Florez, Esp. Sagr. xvi. p. 17; Inscr. in 
Span. Misc. p. 278. 3 ; Orelli, no. 156.) [T.U.D.] 

ZOE'TIA. [Mkoalopolis, p. 3U9, b.] 
ZOMBIS {ZopSls, Steph. B. s. v.), a small place 
in Upper Media, noticed by Ammianus (xxiii. 6). [V.] 
ZONE (Plin. iv. 11. s. 18 ; Mela, ii. 2. § 8 ; 
Ztivrj. Herodot. vii. 59 ; Scyl. p. 27 ; Steph. B. 
p. 291 ; Schol. Nicand. Ther. 462 ; ^hol. Apoll. 
Bhod. i. 29), a town on the S. coast of Thrace, on 
a promontory of the same name, a short distance to 
V the W. of the entrance of the Lacus Stentoris. 
According to Apollonius and Mela {ll. cc.) it was to 
this placo that the woods followed Orpheus, w'hen 
set in motion by his wondrous music. [J. R.] 
ZORAMBUS {Za>pdp€os), a small stream on the 
coast of Gedrosia, mentioned by Marclan {Pcripl. c. 
29, ed. Muller), called Zorambe.s by IHolemy (vi, 
8. § 9). [V.] 

ZORLANAE {Tah. Peut. ; in Geog. Rav. v. 12, 
Strolanae), a place in Thrace, on the road from Sira- 
ceilae to Aenus. [J. R-] 

ZOROANDA (Plin. vi. 27. 8, 31), a place on the 
range of Mount Tauius, where the Tigris fell into a 
cavern, and reappeared on the other side of the 
mountain; perhaps the spot discovered by Rich, 11 
leagues from JiUamerik, where an eastern tributary 
of the Tigris suddenly falls into a chasm in the 
mountain. (Rich, Koordistan^ i. p. 378; cf. Ritter, 
Erdk. X. p.86, seq.; D’Anville, VEuphr. et U Tigre^ 
p. 74.) [J. K.] 

ZOSTER. [Attica, p. 330, b.] 
ZUCHABBARI {Zouxdseapi, Ptol. iv. 3. § 20), 
a mountain at the S. borders of the Regio Syr- 
tica. [T. U. D.] 
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ZUCHABBARL [Succabar.] 

ZUCHIS {ZovxiSf Strab. xvii. p. 835), a lake 
400 stadia long, with a town of the same name upon 
it, in Libya, not far from the Lessor Syrtis. Stephauus 
B. (p. 290) mentions only the town, wliich, accord¬ 
ing to Strabo, was noted for its purple dyes and salt 
fish. It seems to be the place called Xov^is by 
Ptolemy (iv. 3. § 41.) [T. H. D.] 

ZUGAR {Zuiryap, Ptol. iv. 3. § 40), a town of 
Africa Propria, between the rivers Bagrudas and 
Triton. [T. II. D.] 

ZUMI {Zovfioi), a German tribe occupying a 
district in the neighbourhood of the Lugii, are men¬ 
tioned by Strabo (vii. p. 209), the only author that 
notices them, as having been subdued by Marobo- 
duus. [L. S.] 

ZUPHONES(Zt>u^<^fr,Diod. xx.38), aNuinidian 
tribe in the vicinity of Carthage. [T. H. D.] 
ZURMENTUM {Zovppevroy, Ptol. iv. 3. § 37), 
a town of Byzacium, in Africa Propria, lying to the 
S. of Hadrumetum. [T. H. D.] 

ZUROBARA {ZovpSSapa, Ptol. iii. 8. § 9), a town 
of Dacia, situated where the Marosch falls into the 
Theiss. [T. H. D.] 

ZUSIDAVA {ZovalSava, Ptol. iii. 8. § 8), a town 
of Dacia, probably on the site of the ruins called 
Tschetatie de Pomunt^ below Burlau (cf. Ukert, iii. 
pt. ii. p. 621). [T. H. D.] 

ZYDRE'TAE {Zvbprjrai or ZoSpeirat, Arrian, 
Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 11), a people of Colchis, 
on the coast of the Pontus Euxinu.s, on the S. side 
of the Phasis, and between the Machelones and the 
Lazi. [T. II. D.] 

ZYGANTIS {Zvyavrisy Hecat. Fr. ap, Steph. B. 
p. 290), a town of Libya, whoso inhabitants were 
noted for their preparation of honey. Hence Klausen 
{ad I/ecat. p. 134) identifie.s them with the Gyzantes 
of Herodotus (iv. 194), on the W. side of the lake 
Tritonis, of whom that historian relates the same 
thing. [T. H. D.] 

ZYGENSES {Zvyeis, Ptol. iv. 5. § 22), a people 
on the coast of the Libyan Nomos in Marma- 
rica. [T. H. D.] 

ZYGl {Zvyoi, Strab. xi. p. 496), a wild and 
savage people on the Pontus Euxinus in Asiatic 
Sarmatia, and on the heights stretching from the 
Caucasus to the Cimmerian Bospoinis. They were 
partly nomad shepherds, partly brigands and pirates, 
for which latter vocation they had ships specially 
adapted (cf. Id. ii. 129, xi. 492, xvii. 839). Ste- 
phanus B. (p. 290) says that they also bore the 
name of Zvypiavoi ; and we find the form Zygii 
(Zu 7 ioi) in Dionysius {Perieg. 687) and Avienus 
{Descrip. Oi'h. 871). [T. H. D.] 

ZYGOPOLIS {hvydtroXis, Strab. xii. p. 548), a 
town in Pontus, in the neighbourhood of Colchis. 
Stephanus B. (p. 290) conjectures that it was in the 
territory of the Zygi, which, however, does not agree 
with Strabo’s description. [T. H. D.] 

ZYGRIS {ZvyplSy Ptol. iv. 5. § 4), a village 

on the coast of the Libyan Nomos in Marmarica, 
which seems to have given name to the people called 
Zvgritae dwelling there {Zvypirai, Ptol. »5. § 
2^) [T. H. D.] 

ZYGRITAE. [Zyoris.] 

ZYMETHUS {ZbpvBos, Ptol.iv.4. § 11), a town 
in the interior of Cyrenaica. [T. H. D.] 
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Jrt, il. 917, a. 

Ababdeh, ii. 1*230. b. 
Abacaeiiiim, ii. 987, a. 
Abalus, 380, b. 

Abauii, ii. 1072, b. 

Abuil#, 43, b. 

Abat>c1, 643, a. 

A/jl’asia, 602, b. 

Abbamn, ii, 904, a. 

Ahhalo^iCt Monte, 468, b. 
Ahd-el-Koder, ii. 1208, a. 
*Ahii er~liabhi, ii. 377, b. 
Ab(ielnei%, El Valle de, ll. 
421, b. 

Abdoru, ii. 1190, n. 
Abelteriuin, it. 220, a. 
Abem/.erfi, 7, b. 
Abcrdeenshiret 772, a ; il. 
1*276, a. 

Aberf'avc7iny, 1004, a. 
Ahcrncthy, ii. 1307, b. 

Abi«, li. ‘34'^, b. 

Al»ida, ii. 1076, b. 

AbieU, ii. 7. b. 

Abii Scytbao, ii. 94.3, b. 

Abd or Ibcl cl’Hatva, ii. 232, 
b. 

Abil or Ibel-el-Kanikh, it, 
2.3*2, b. 

Abila, ii. 1076, b. 

Abinta, ii. 7, b. 

Abissn, 380, a. 

1039. b; ii. 986, a. 
Ahkhaiia, 643, a. 

Ablois, 400, b. 

Abn-Goosh, 824, b. 

Abobrica, 934, b, 

Aboccia or Aitunoia, 60, b. 
Ahoiiitichoa, ii 547, b. 
Aboosimbel, 4, b j 00, b. 
Ahoranci, 80, a. 
Ahou-Hedeu, il. 1129, b. 
Aboukir, 601, b. 

Aboueir, il. 642, a. 

Abrantex, 187, a; li. 219, b; 

il. 1*237, b. 

Ai>rincatui, 218, b. 
Abroatola, 931, a. 

Abrucetla, ii. 1326, b. 
Abruzxo, ii. 667, b. 

Abruizo Cderiore, 915, b. 
Aitaynidea. ii. 74, a. 

Abu Dis, 371. b. 

AbuUumte^ 161, b ; 406, b« 
Abus, Ml., 188, a. 
Jbutckaar, ii. 387, b. 
Ahushtr, 1065, b i ii. 332, a i 
ii. .509, a. 

Abydua, 40, a. 

A by la, ii. ‘298, a. 

Abyssinia, 57, a: 976, a. 
Acaccaium, 192, b. 

Academy (Atbena), 303, a. 
Acalandrua, ii. 209, b. 
Acamantia, 7*29, a. 

Aq^mas, Cape, 729, b. 
Acampia, ii, 65 m, b. 
Acampsli, 216, b. 

Acarra, 17, a. 


Accotis, 211, b. 

Acctta, 167, a. 

AceluiM, ii. 1*275, b. 
Acerenza, 19, b, 

Acerra, 11. 1). 

Ac'C'ines, 61, a; 50*2, a; il. 
98.5, b. 

.^cestaei, il. 987, a. 

Achtiea, 70.5, b. 

Achael, .57*2, h; ii. 017, b. 
Acltartiiie, 18, a ; 326, a. 
Aeliarnian Gate (Atliona), 
263, b. 

Achates, ii, 98-5, b. 

.Acherini, ii. 987, a. 
Aclteroiitia, 167, a. 

Achillis Inaiila, 20, b. 
Acblado Kavipos, 1108, a, 
Achman-Tanah, li. 328, b. 
Achmeschid, Gulf of , ii. 1087, 
a. 

Aehne, .566, a. 

Achraditm (Syracuse), li. 
10(;.3, b. 

Achzil), 802, b ; li, G07, a. 
Acidava, 744, b, 

Acidii, ii, 1295, b. 
Aciininctim, it. .542, a. 
Acinasis, ii. 6.i8, b. 

Acitdpo, .583, a. 

Acitiippo, .5)^.3, a. 

Aciris, ii, 209, b. 

Acia, ii. 986, a, 

Acifhilts, li. 985, b. 
Ackermann, ti. 1*248, a. 
Acinonia, 744, b, 

Acoutisina, 807, b; ii. 1299, 
a. 

Acuntium, 19*2, b, 

Acontium, Mt., 412, a. 
Acoraea, ii. 1076, a. 

Acqua Sparta, 527, a. 
Acqutniile, 1103, a. 
Arquatncria, J(;6, a. 

Acque Void, 7*2, b. 

Acque Grandi, 21, a. 

Acqui, 169, b; li. 188, a, b j 
it. Iv96, b. 

Acqui (li Benetutii, ii. 912, a. 
Arra, 422, aj li. 297, b. 
Acrabata, ii. 532, b. 
Acrabatta, ii. .53*2, a. 
Acrabblm, ii. 520, b. 

Acrae, 67, a j il. 987, a, b. 
Acraophium, 219, b. 
Acragaa, ii. 985, b. 

Acre, 11, a. 

Acremonte^ 21, b. 

Acri or Agri, *21, a. 

Acriae, ii. 112, b. 
Acridophagi, 58, a. 

Acritas, ii. 341, b. 

Aero-Lochias, 96, a. 
Acropolis (Athena), 255, a. 
Actium, 10, b, 

Aftfoka, 1006. b. 

Acunum, li. 449, a. 
Acuaiorura Colonia, 577, a. 
Ad, 178, a. 


Ad Aqtws, 744, b; 9.34, a. 

Ad Duos Pontes, 934, b. 

Ad Mat tia, J10, a. 

Ad Medi..m, 744, b. 

Ad Monilia, ii. 188, b. 

A<1 Navalia. ii. 188, b. 

Ad Putea, 582, a. 

Ad VII. Aras, ii. *219, b. 

Ad Solaria, ti, 188, b. 

Ad Taunt, 442, b. 

Ad ’riicesununt, 111, a. 

Ad Turrent, it, 600, a. 

Ad Ttirres, il. 219, b. 
Aduclta, ii. 1076, b. 

Adtuin, li. 1076, b. 

A (tala, 321, a. 

Adalia, 320, b; il 638, b. 
Adaha, Bay <f, 634, b. 
Adam's Beak, ii, 1093, a. 
Adaiiias, ii. 46, b. 

Adar, it. .5*29, b. 

Adda, 24, b. 

Addanis, 521, a. 

Adelta, it. 31, a. 

Adelsathri, ii. 48, a. 
Adelsbcrp, ii. 643, a. 
Adcn,'lA,h -, 181, b. 

Aderno, 25, b; ti. 987, n, 
Adertisiis Pagus, 319, b. 
Adhem, ii, 48.5, a. 

Adiubarae, 60, a. 

Adtenua, ii. 6-58. b. 

Adige, 309, a : il. 1275, a. 
Aduatbriis, M-, li. 46, b. 
Adjhu, il. 709, b. 

'Avian, il. 494, a. 

Adrwn, or Adloun^ ii. 606, b. 
Adoiiaea (Home), ii. 806, a. 
Adonis, li. 606, n. 

Adour, ITO, a; .336, a. 

Adous, 337, »i 4 348, b. 

Adra, 2, b; ti. 1076, b, 

.A drama, li. 1076, b. 
Adrandtae, 181, b. 

Adramiti, 26, a, 

Adranttm. ii. 987, a. 
Adraiius, ii. 985, a. 

Adrapsa, 365, a. 

Adratiim, *25, a. 

Adi ia, ii. 6*2t<, b. 

Adria, ‘26, a. 

Adriana, Privala (Rome), ii. 
822, a. 

Adrianople, 1023, b, 
Adriatic, 27, a. 

Adnim, flumen. Ad, li. 220, 

Adsaneta, II, 1035, b. 

Adula, Mona, 107, a. 

Adulo, 847, b. 

Adummim, 11. 529, b. 
Adyrmachidae, ii. 277, b. 
Aebura, 525, b, 

Aecae, 167, a: il. 1294, a. 
Aeculanum, u. 896, b. 
Aedepsua, 827, b. 

Acdonia ii. 277, b : 641, a. 
Aedonia, Fa. ii. 277, b. 
Aega, 498, a. 


Aegae, 14, b j 624, a; 872, b. 
Aegaeac, .53, a. 

Aegaietiin, ii. 341, b. 
Angcira, 14, b. 

AegiMis, Gate of (Athena), 
•263, b. 

Aegtaliis, 11. 547, b. 

Aegida, il. 73, b. 

A eg 11 It J 32, b. 

Acgileiii, 3'2, b. 

Aegilla, 331, a. 

Aegilips, li. 97, b. 

Aegibum, .')09, a. 

Aegilus, 32, b. 

Aegiiiium, ii. 1170, a, 
Agiroessa, .5.3, a. 

Aegirus, it. 165, b, 
Aegithalhia. ti, 98.5, a. 
Aegitiiim, 67, a j ii. *203, a. 
Aegys, 192, b. 

Aegytae, 192, b. 

Aegiiim, 14, a, b, 
Aeliiniiicus, Sinus, 174, b. 
Aelea, ii. ‘237,'a, 

Aelia. it. 11.57, a. 

Aelius, Potts (Rome), il. 
8.50, a. 

Acntilta, Basil ca(Rome), II. 
787, b. 

Aetnilta, Porticus (Rome), 
ii. 812, a. 

Aemilius, Pons (Rome). II. 
848, a. 

Aemines, ii. 1113, b. 
Aemonn, ii. 54*2, a: il. 461, b. 
Aenus, 587, b; il, 1190, u, 
b. 

Aenyra, ii, 1136, a. 

Aeolis, ii. 389, a. 

Aopeia, 730, a; li, 1191 b. 
Aepy, 821, b, 

Aeqiia, 496, a. 

Aequuin, 748, a. 

Aesarus, 450 b. 

Aesculapius, Temple of 
(Rome), il. 840, b. 
Aeseitae, 181, a. 

Aoetnia, ii. 896, a. 

Aesiea, it. 12-56, b. 

Aesim, Ad, li. 1301, b. 
Aeslnua, .56, a. 

Aesis, or Aesium, ii. 1317, b. 
Aesoiies, ii. 3*2, a. 

Aesonis. ii. 1170, a. 

Aestruef, ii. 512,«. 

Aethiopia, 976, a. 

Aex, it. ‘282, a. 

Aexone, 327, b. 

Aezari, ii. 278, a. 

Affghans, 243, a. 

AffiU, 67, a. 

Affhano, Monte, 67, a. 
Afghanistais, 209, b ; li. 552, 
a. 


Afiium Karahissar, ii. 1035, 
b. 

Afiom Cara>hissar,\\,fStb,ti, 
AfUm, Kareu-Hiuar, 776, a* 
157, a. 
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Afrieae, Caput (Romo), il. 
m, b. 

Afrikeah, 6H, b. 

Afi’in, H. 107ft, b. 

A/un, II. 4Hb, b. 

Afxiat iU 484, b. 

Agader^ ii. 718, a* 

Agadir, ft93, a. 

Agamede, il. 1G5, b. 
Agatadei Goti, Sta, ii. 8!)6, b. 
Agatha, il. 1308, a. 
Agathyrna, ii. 980, b. 
Agathyril, 11. 916, b. 

Agavi, 4, a. 

Agay, 8(», a. 

Agdaml, li. 281, b. 

Agde, 187, b ; ii. 1308, a. 
Agdlnltig,ft21, u. 

Agen, 73, bj 4ft7,b; il. 441, b. 
Ager Soudah, ii. 1087, a. 
Agftaliman, 1090, a. 

Aghia, 327, b; ii. 320, a; ii. 
592, H. 

Aghia Kyriaki, 128, a. 

Aghia Thymia, ii. 386, b. 
Aghion Orot, Guljf of, ii. 
10()<;, h. 

Aghirmi$ch Daghi, 623, b j 
ti. 1110, a. 

Aghous, ii. 390, a. 

Aghri Tagh. 7, a ; 215, b. 
Aglnnum, 457, b j il. 441, b. 
Aglrla, 582, a. 

Aglasoun, (i. 873, a. 
Aglanriuin (Athenti), 286, b. 
Agmlvar, 11. 220, a. 
Agnavae, 741, b. 

Agnoum, 705, b. 

Agnone, 172, a. 

Agnus, 3^7, b. 

Agogna, 497, a. 

Agonensis, Porta (Rome), 
11. 757, a. 

Agora, ii. 1190, a. 

Agora (Athens), 293, b. 
Agoritae, ii. 017, b. 

Agosta, il. 311, a. 

Agrae, 327, b. 

Agrae (Athens), 302, b. 
Agraei, 181, a. 

Agramaut, 2ft4, b. 
Agrapidho- Khori, li. 682, a. 
Agri, 11. 209. b. 

Agrianes, ii. 012, a; ii. 
1178, a. 

Agri’Dagh, 7, a \ 215, b. 
Agrinluin, 67, a. 

Agrippa, Pedestal of, 
(Athens,) 270, b. 
Agrippae, Campus (Rome), 
11. 839, b. 

Agrippae, Thermae (Rome), 
Tl. 847. a. 

Agroeira, 321, a. 

Agryle, 327, b. 

Agubeni, 181, a. 

Agueda, 11. 220, a. 

Aguilar, li. 64, a, 

Agulas, Puerto dr, ii. 1326, b 
Agulenitxa, 843, b. 

Agulon, 346, b. 

Agunto, III. a. 

Agiintum, tl. 448, a. 

Agylla, 466, b. 

Agyrium, ii. 986, b. 
Ahatkoi, 21, a. 
Ahmrd-nagar, 11. 47, a; il 
482, b. 

Ai Andkrea, 11.160, a. 
AiJanni, il. 1151, a. 

Ai Petri, ii. 1112, a. 

Ai Vasilu 10, b; 804, b. 
Aia or L'aia, 1065. b. 

Aia Barun, li. 1111, b. 
Aia-burun, 708, a. 

Aia Kyriake, 11. 341, b. 
i^ais, 354, a. 

Aianni, 1051, a. 

Aianteion, 423, b. 
AJasmai~koi, 53, a. 

Aidin, ii. 243, b. 

Aidinjik, 740, a. 

Aides or Aoido, 7, b. 

Aieby, .337. a. 

A)e^y, 11. 1327, a. 

Aigue* Mortes. ii. 656, b. 
A^’<tofs,L.,U.629,b. 


Afmir, il. (»2, b. 

*Ain~dor, 11. 395, b. 
Ain-el-Ghttxah, il. 277, b. \ 
*Ain>eUWych, il. 270, b. 

* Ain-et-Weiabeh. li. 103, b. 
*Ain*t'r-Ressul, ii. 629, b. 
Ain Ersen, 45, a. 

' Ain-es-Sultan, li. 15, b. 

'Ain-ei-Ttn, 604, b. 

*Ain Eton, 85.5, a. 

*Ain Jlajln, 396, a. 

Ain-Hazel, ii. 117, a. 
’Ain-Jidi, 124, b. 

'Ain-Jidiy, 826, b. 

'Am Kades or Kudea, ti. 103, 
b. 

Ain or Kuar Hajlah, 11.529, 

b, 

Ain Semit, ii. 1001, b, 

'Am Shems, 399, b. 

Ain Tab, 147, b; il. 439, b. 
Ainadajik, il. 419, a. 

Aintah, 147, b; ii. 439, b. 
Ate Muntaa, li. 481, a. 

Aio Merkurio, 330, a. 

Aio riaai, li. 542, b. 
Aiquierea, ii. 1238, b. 

Aire, 11. 13<I8, a. 

Airuruk, ii. 11, b. 

Aisme, 352, a. 

Aiane, 352, b. 

Aisaumin, 169, b. 
AiteHclituath, 320, b. 
Aithodor, Cave, il. 1112, a. 
Air, 169. b. 

Aju-dagh, ii. 1112, a. 
Ak-Dagh, ii. 1124, a. 
Ak-Ketjel, ii. 1156, a. 
Ak~scrai, 193, b. 

Ak.su, 248,hi 471, a-, 694, a. 
Akahn, 49, a. 

Akabah, Gulf of , 174, b. 
Akdbet et Kebira, 732, a« 
Akburnn, li. 5.58, b. 
Akhaltskn'i, 1004, a. 

Akhmo, 804, b. 

Akhissar, ii. 1194, a. 
Akhmim, li. 543, b. 

Akjah Kah'h, 672, b. 

Akjah Tash, 651, a. 

Akiali, 132, b. 

Aktbi, il. 916, b. 

Akir, 8(15, a. 

Alika, I i, a. 

Akkerkvf, 3G3, a. 

Akkerman, ii. 419, a. 

Akra, 74, a. 

Akrata, 13, b ; 30, b. 
Akn(lha,\\ 36, b ; ii. 223, b. 
Akrutn i, 521, a ; 789, a. 
Akshehr, 147, a; ii.fK)0,b. 
Aksu, 248, b j 477, a ; 694, a. 
Aktagh, il, 506, a. 

Akte, 477, b. 

Aktiar, Roada of, il. UIO, b. 
AI Hathr, 319, a. 

AI Ileimar, 3,59. b j 363, a. 
AI Hiera, 1.58, a. 

AI Madain, 715, a. 

AI Nalroun, 733, b. 

Aliiba, 582, a. 

Alab.tnda, 239, a, b ; 620, a. 
AUbus, il. 986, a. 

Alafer do Sal, li. 876, b. 
Alacks, 86, a. 

Alutcham, ii. 1336, a. 
Ala-dagh, 7, a. 

Aladan, ii. 933, a. 

Aladja, 926, a. 

Aluosa, il. 986, b. 

Atagon, 581, b. 

Alagotua, ii. 112, b. 

AltOor, li. 903, a. 
Alakunanda, 973, a. 
Alakltai, ii. 236, b. 

Alalis, ti. 1076, b. 
Alamassus, 2, a. 

Alamatha, ii. 1076, b. 
Alambater, If. 649, b. 
Alameda, 249, a. 

Alange, 11. 219, b. 
AlaniScythae, 11.943, b. 
Alanorsi, ii. 943, b. 
Alanquer, 183, b : il. 220, a. 
Alara, li. 678, a. 

Alaro, II. 873, b» 

Alatan, 86, a. 


Alairi, 85, b. 

Alaoa, 346, b: ii. 1258, b. 
Alatinl, ii. 916, b. 

Alaya, 617, b; 667, b j ii. 
Iu54, a. 

Alba, 87, a; 89, a; ii. 188, a; 
ii. 1.31.6, b. 

Alba Ducilln, ii. 188, b. 

Alba Pucensis, 55, a. 

Alba Fucentia, ii. 1306, b. 

I Alba Pumpeia, ii. 188, a. 
Albana, 89, b. 

Albania, ii. 86, a, 

AUtano, 90, a ; ii. 1291, b. 
Allmnupolis, b. 37, b. 
Albanuin, ii. 1291, b. 
Albanus, 89, b. 

Alnanus, Mons, 88, b. 
Alharagena, 28, b. 
Atbarracin, t)66, a j li. 198, b. 
Albaroches, li. 1326, a. 
Alhegna, 93, a ; 857, a; ii. 
1296, a. 

Al lieishe, II. 284, b. 

Albenga, 9’.i, a i 110a; ii. 

5.3, b; 11. 188, a. 
Albingaunum, ii. 188, b. 
Albingauno, 110, a. 

Albiiiiu, 8.57, a. 

Albiniam FI., Ad, 11.1296, a. 
Albintemelium, ii. 188, b. 
Albintimilio, 110, a. 

Albion, 4.i2, a. 

Albiosc, 92, b. 

Albnsola, 86, a; 11.188, b. 
Albium,ii. 53. b. 

Albium, Ingaunum.ii. 188, a. 
Albmin Intemelium, ii. 188, 
n. 

Albona, II. 74, a. 

Albonica, .582, a. 

Albor, il. 661, a. 

AI Boston, 650, b. 

Albius, 748, a. 

Albtas, li. 1082, b. 

Aibula. li. 1199, a. 

Albulates, 93, b. 

Album, IVom., li. 606, a. 
Alburnus, Mons, 156, a. 
Albiis Portiis, ii. 1075, b. 
Alcaqer do Sat, ii. 220, a. 
Alcaia, b/b, b. 

Alcala dcGuadaira, II. 493,a. 
Alcala de Henares, 6.52, a. 
Alcauadre, li. 579, b. 

Alcanix, 8U7, b. 

Alcantara, 61, a ; ii. 446, b. 
Alcaroches, 582, a. 

Alcaudete, ii. 376, b. 

.-lice, 525, a. 

A Ices, 480, a. 

Alcimus, 2K)8, a. 

Alciia,i\. 1042, b. 

Al.Ckarn, ii.283, b. 

Alculea, 228, a. 

Alcuinenae, 83, a. 

Alconetar, ii. 1240, a. 
Alcorrucen, ii. 871, b. 

A/coy, ii. 872, b. 

Alcudia, 374, b. 

Alcuuffete, Puente de, II. 
1240, a. 

Aldborough, il. 74, b. 

Aldea el Muro, 341, a, 
Alderney, 949, b , il. 717, b. 
Aldriugton, 442, a. 

Alea, 192, b. 

Aleuume, 86, a. 

Alecippe, il. 108, a. 
Ategrana, li. 149, a. 
Alegranxa, 906, b; ii. 678, b. 
Alegria, li. 1238, b. 

Alekiam, 11. 491, a. 

Alento, il. 210, a. 

Alerla, 69I,b. 

AleslHeiim, 821, a. 

Aleasa, 812, b. 

Alessandreta, Capo <fe,481, b. 
Aleta, li. 987, a. 

Aletlum, 474, b. 

Aletrium, 1073, b. 
Alexandreia, 36.5, a; 521, a; 

ii. 552, a ; il. 1075, a. 
Alexandreia Ultima, 102, b. 
Alexandreum, 102, a. 
Ale&andri, Vymphaeum 
> Dlvl (Rome), ii. 827, au 


Alexandrina, Aqua (Rome), 
ii. 851 a. 

Alexandrinae, Thermae 
(Rome), ii.847,a; ii. 838, 
a; 11.839. b. 
Alexandropolis, 102, a. 
Alexandroschene, 94, a* 
Alezmitxa, ii. 692, b. 
Aifacha, ii. 1126, a. 

A^aques, Puerto de loa, il. 


o, o. 

Alfarache, S, Juan de, il. 
500, b. 

Alfaterni, 65, a. 

Alfeo, 130. a. 

AyUtena, 337, a. 

Alford, 427, a. 

Algarte, ii. 220 , a. 

Algeria, ii. 296, b.; li.453,b. 
Algier, 08, b ; li. 12. b. 
Alhama, 168 b ; 228 . a. 
Alhama Sierra de, il. 33, a. 
AI Haratch, 11. 298, a. 
AUHathrr, il. 486. b. 
Alhowareah, 170, b. 

AH, ii. 1134, a. 

Ali Tagh, ii. 440, a. 

Alia, .525, b. 

Aha, 525, b. 

Alicata, 79, b; 805, a; ii. 
601, a. 

Alicante, 21, b : ii. 211 , b. 
Alice, 450, a ; 1025, b. 

Alice, Capo dell', 657, a; 
706. a. 

Alichurg, 212, b. 

Alicudi, 51, b. 

Ahedha, ii. 474, b. 

Alifaka, ii. 585, b. 

Alfe, 105, a. 

Aliga, Torre del, ii. 1219, b« 
Aligora, ii. 1020 , a. 

Ahki, 886 , a. 

Aliphcra, 193, a. 

Ah'se, 95, a. 

Aliseda, il. 1023, b, 

Alisliona, 871, a. 

Alishtar, il. 440, a.' 
Alista,691, b. 

Alium, 821, a. 

Ahvert, 871, b; ii. 1087, a. 
Al-Kairwan, 72, 4 . 

At-Earn, 11. 358, bl 
Alksuy, 89, b. 

Allahabad,\\.(^,\)\ ii.35l,a. 
AUahsher, li. 597, C'« 

Allante, 193, a. 

Allaria, 705, b. 

Allier, 311, a. 

Allil'ae, ii. 896, b. 

Allobon, 581, b. 

Alloeira, 321, a. 

Allones, 933, b; ii. 1312, b. 
Allotriges, 502, a. 

Alma, 8 . 57 , a. 

Alma, 8 . 57 , a; ii. 1110, a. 
Almadagky, ii. 468, a. 
Ahuaden, li. 219, b; ii. 1014,b. 
Atfuakarana, il. 357, b. 
Alme, 821, b. 

Almeida, ii. .56, b: il. 128.5,b. 
Ahneria, 2, b ; ii» 1326, b. 
Alviaaa, i. 483, a. 

Almopia, 624, a. 

Almunia, 581, b; ii. 420, a. 
Alon, 810. b. 

Alonae, 655, b. 

Aloni, 1028, b. 

Aloniatena, 1038, b. 

Alontas, 571, b. 

A lope, ii. 202, b. 

Alopece, 327, b. 
Alopeconnesus, H. 1190, a. 
Alpiuii, or Alpuli, ii. 1327, a. 
Ahra, ii. 39. b. 

Alos, 17, a. 

Alosygna, ii. 47. a. 

Alpe Pennino, In, II. 188, h. 
Alpe Summa, 110, a; il» 
188, b. 

Aipenus, ii. 202, b. 

Alpes Camicae, 108, b. 

Alpes Cottiae, 107, b. 

Alpes Dalniaticae, 108, b. 
Alpes Gratae, 107, b. 

Alpes Juliae, 108, b. 

Alpat MarlcU^ 107, a. 



Alpes Noricae, 108, a. 

Alpes Farmonicae, 108, b. 
Alpes Penninae orPoenlnae, 
108, a. 

Alpes Rhaeticae, 108, a. 
Alpes Venetae, 108, b. 

Alp9 or Apt^ 87, b. 
Alpvjarrai, ii. 33, a. 

Als*, ii. 1275, a. 

Alterio Logo d\ 877, a. 
Al-Sibkah, 6S, a. 

Alsietinus, Lacus, 856, b ; 
857, a. 

Alslum, 870, b; ii. 1296, a. 
Alsodux, ii. 1326, b. 

Ait, 744, b. 

Alta Semita (Rome), ii. 
831, I). 

Altai, 347, ’ a ; 825, b; ii. 
69, b. 

Altai range, ii. 1094, a. 
Altainura, 167, b. 

Allano, Capo, ii. 911, a. 
Altbreisacn, ii, 369, b. 

Alt Buda, 20, b. 

Alter da Chao, il. 220, a. 
Altilia, ii. 872 , a. 

Altino, 112. b; Ii. 1287, b. 
Altinum, ii. 1275, a; ii. 
1287, b. 

Alt-Salankemen, 20, b. 

Alt Stadt, 653, b. 

Altun Task, 6.5.5, b. 

AltuB, ii. 384, a. 

Aluntiutn, ii. 986, b. 

Alutad, 744, b. 
Alvena,m,\i\ 1103, b. 
Alvignanu, 652, b. 

Alvona, li. 74, a. 

Aluta, 744 . b. 

Aluta, 1H7, b. 

Alvum, ii. 74, a. 

Alyzia, 10, b. 

Alxira, ii. 872, b. 

Amaci, 219, b. 

AmadaBse, 2, a. 

Amadoci, ii. 917, a. 

Aniage. it. 216, a. 

Amalt'k, 178, a. 

Amantini, ii. 542, a. 

Amanud Moos. ii. 468, a« 
Amaraea, ii. 468, b. 
Amardocaca, 361, a. 
Amardut, 320, a ; 489, a. 
Amaseno, 117, a. 

AiTiHhia, 444, b. 

Atnasia, 117, a, 

Ainasra or A master ah, 


118, a. 

Amastris, ii. 547, b. 

Am^a, 119, Hi 396,a. 
Amathus. 729, b ; 730, a. 
Amathiisia, 729, a. 
Amaxergh, 975, b. 
Aninzones, ii. 917, b. 
Amaxvgh or Amaxergt, 
926, a. 

Amha, ii. 593, a. 

Ambar, 824, a. 

Ambastae, ii. 48, a. 
ArobastiiK, li. 1002. b, 
Ambelakia, 11. 878, a. 
Amhelokipo, 327, b. 
Ambiban, 218, b. 

Ambitui, 931, a. 

Ambleside, 773, b. 
Ambogianna, ii. 1256, b. 
Anibracud, 120, b. 

Amhroite, St., 850, b. 
Ambryaus, ii 605, a. 
Ambucote, ii. 922, a. 
Amelnnd, 346, a. 

Amelia. 121, bj li. 1288, a 
Amenanus, il. 986, a. 
Antergo, ii. 1214, b. 

Ameria, 462, b; ii. 1288, a; 
ii. 1317,8. 

Amerinum, Castellum, li. 


Amestratui, II. 987, a. 
Amidor Amadiah, ii. 1208, a. 
Amieira. ii. 219, b. 

Amientt 119, a { ii. 888, b. 
AmiluB, 19.3, a. 

Aminachae, ii. 47, a. 
AniiBut, 406, a, b. 
Amitemum, ii. 1283, b. 


INDEX. 


Amman, ii. 597, b. 

AmmauB, ii. 532, a. 
Ammedera, ii.455, a. 
Ammon, ii. 1076, U 
Ammone, II- Vasto d\ 915, b; 
1089, b. 

Ammonis, 427, b. 
Ammonium, 40,a; li. 4.57, b. 
Amoiwu,s', 385, a; 824, b. 
AmniaB, ii. 547, a. 

AmnisiiB, 70.5, bj il. 1129, b. 
Amor^o, 124, a. 

Araoriiitn, 931, a. 

Ampj'loB, 705, b. 

Ampelusia, 11. 298, a. 
Amphe, 566, a. 

Amphf-ia, ii. 345, b. ‘ 
Ainphlcaea, ii. 604, b. 
Ainphidoli, 821, a. 
Aniptiimalla, 705, b. 
Ampliiinatrium. 705, b. 
Ampliipiigus, 669,b. 
Ampliipolis, 8f»7, b; il. 

236, l);li. 1190,a;ii.l299,a. 
AmpUith«atre (Koine), ii. 
8't8, a. 

Amphitheatrum Castrense 
(Rome), n. 827, b. 
Arapliitrope, 331, b. 
Amphitiis, ii. 342. a. 
Ampiglione, 826, a; ii. 

I2(i0, b. 

A/npusfa, ii.31, a. 

Ampsaga, 68,a; il. 297, b; 

ii. 464, a, b. 

An/puria.s, 825, b. 

Ampuriaa, Gu{f <if, li, .52, a. 
Ann an Ibn AH, 3.59, b. 

Amu Darja, 364, b. 

Amiitria, 744, b. 

Amwus, 3H5, a; 824, b. 
Amymone. 201, u. 

Am\ rus, ii. 1170, a. 

Anabis, ii. 1, b. 

Anace, 17, a. 

Anaceium (Athens), 299, b. 
An.actorinm, I0,b, 

AnadoH Dagh, ii. 480, a. 
Anadoli Kawak, 424, b. 
Anngni, 129, a, 

Anagninum, Compitum, ii. 
1302, b. 

Anagombri, ii. 278, a. 
Anagrana, ii. 283, a, b. 

Ana gyrus, 331, a. 

Ariah. 131, a. 

Anatnba, ii. 924, b. 

Anamis, 521, a. 

Anamo, li. 237, a. 

Anamour, li. .395, b. 
Anamour, Cape, 6!7,a. 
Anamur, 136, b ; ii. 640, b. 
.\nao I'ortds, li. 424, a. 
Anaphe, 130, a. 

Annphlystus, 331, a. 

Anapli, Paleo, ii. 1212, a. 
.Anapliis, 424, a. 

Avapo, 130, a; ii. 98.5,b. 
Anapus, 9, a; 18, b; ii. 
98.5, b. 

Anarei. Scythae, li. 943, b. 
AnartO'phrarti, li. 916, a. 
Atmselilxa, 209, a \ ii. 236, b; 

ii.491, b. 

Anwiich, 1050, b. 

Aiiasiius, il. 127 . 5 ,a. 
Anatelbes, 1174,b ; d. 115G,b. 
Anatolia Stn, il. 197, a. 
Anatuliko, 64, a ; ii. 671, b. 
Anavyso, 130, a; 331, a. 
Anawaty or Amnasy, 132, a. 
Anaxium, 1030, a. 

Ancaster, 488, b; 676, b. 
Aiicite^miiB, 255, a. 
Anchialus, ii. 1190, a. 
Anchitae, .36.3, b. 

Ancinale, 450, b. 

Ancona, il. 1301, b. 

Ancona, 133, a. 

Anconne, ii. 449, a. 

Ancrina, ii. 987, a. 

Ancyra, 929, a. 

Ancyraeum Prom., 421, b. 
Andalusia, ii. 110.5, b. 
Andania, ii. 345, b. 

Andanit, 129, b ; 521, a. 
Andeile, ii. 718, b. 


I Andera, ii. 029, a. 

I Anderah, 365. a. 
i Andemach, 150, a ; ii. 460, a. 
Andeihanua, ii. 494, b.. 

I Andetrium, 748, a. 

I Andhamati, 973, b. 

I Andiantes, li. 542, a. 
Andilalo,\\ 475, a. 
Andomatis, 973, b. 

Andover, 1‘16, a. 

Andraki, 135, b, 

Andraristus, ii. 561, b. 
Andredesleage, 135, a. 
Andredetv^eald, 135, a, 
Andreotissa, ii. 630, a. 

Andres de Zarrncones, I68,b. 
Andrew, St., 624, b ; 7‘27, a, 
b ; ii 668. a. 

AndrUzana, li. 1155, b. 
Andro, 136, a. 

Andronicus Cyrrliestes, Ho¬ 
rologium of (Atliens), 
290, a. 

Andropolis, 39, b. 
Audropolue Nome, .39, b. 
Androssano, 11. 282, a. 
Audujar, ii. 1260, b. 

Anduje'tr la Vieja, ii. 74, b. 
Anduse. 136, a. 

Anemoreia, ii. 605, a. 
Anomosa, 192, b. 
Aneiniirium, 617, a 
Ant riiae, ii. 278, a. 

Angeli, ii. 1337, a. 

Angelo, Civita .S’., ii. 1283, a. 
Angelo tn Vado, S., ii. 
1A)7, b. 

Angelo, Monte 5., 67, a ; ii. 
115, a. 

Angelum, 1.37, a ; 916, a. 
Anger, 136, b. 

Angers. 443. a ; il. 102, a. 
Anghelokaitro, 655, b; il. 
671, b. 

Anghhta, 136, b ; 972, b. 
Anghhtri, ii. .571, a. 

Augite.s, 972, b; ii. 1177, b. 
Angitola, 4.50, a. 

.^ngituia, 4.50, a. 

Angkhtri, Cape, ii. 516, a ; 
il. 688, b. 

Anglesey, Isle of,\\. 368, b. 
Aaghna, Sta Marta d\ ii. 
639, b. 

Angora, 133, b, 

Angouleme, ii. 13, a, 
AnguliiB, ii. 1283, a. 
Angustia, 744, b. 

Anliydru.{, 322, b. 

Ani, 486, a. 

Anio Novus (Rome), li. 
8'>0, b. 

Anio Vetus (Rome), ii. 
850, b. 

Ankistri, C., ii. 515, a; ii. 
688, b- 

Anneianum, ii. 1287, b. 
Annins Vcrus, House of 
(Rome), ii. 818, a. 

Annum, 916, a. 

Anoge, il. 97, b. 

Anonan, 123, b. 

Anopolis, 185, a ; 705, b. 
Arne, 229,»». 

Ansedonia, 695, b ; il. 572, b; 

ii. 1283. a i ii. 1296, a. 
Antaeopolis, 40, a. 
Antneopalite Nome, 40, a. 
Antakieh, 142, a. 

Antandro, 138, b. 

Antaradus, 560, b; ii. 606, a; 

il. 1076, a. 

Antas, ii. 912, a. 

Antephelo, or Andifilo, 147, 
b. 

Antequera, 148,a; ii. 1023, b. 
Aiitequia, 347 , a. 
Anternacha, 150, a. 

Anthana, 193, a. 

Anthedon, 410, b. 

Aiithcia, ii. Il91,b. 
Anthena, 726, a. 

Antibes, WO, a,’, 148, a; 757, 
b; ii. 507, b. 

Antiboul, 148, a. 

Anticirrha, ii. 203, a. 
Auticltes, 687. b; il. 687, 
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Antigoneia, ii. 237, a; il. 
384, a. 

Antmo, Civita (f, li. 282, a. 
Anti-^Goxxo, ii. 484, b. 
Aniilibauus, ii. 1072, b* 
Antimelos, ii. 645, b. 
Antinopol{B,47, b. 

Antinura, it. 282, a. 
Antiocheia, 660, b. 
Antiochiana, 508, b; ii. 222, b. 
Antioco, Isola di 5., ii. 911, b. 
Antioco, S., ii. 1045, b. 
Antiparo, ii. 473, b. 
Antipatria, 756, a. 

Anttpaxo, ii. 559, b. 
Anripolis, 110, a; 757, b: IL 
507, b. 

Antipyrgns, 11. 277, b. 
Antirrhium, 13, a; COO, b. 
Antissa, ii. 165, a. 

Aiitonine Column (Rome), 
ii. 838, b. 

Antonin), Columna(Rome), 
ii, 839, a. 

Antomnl,Tcmplum(Rome), 
ii. 8.39, a. 

Antojiiiiiana, Aqua (Rome), 
ii. 8M, a 

Antoniniatue, Thermte 
(Rome), li. 847. b. 
Antomnopolis, 6.57, a. 
Antoninus and Faustina, 
Temple of (Rome), li. 
795, b. 

Antoninus, Pons (Rome), 
li. 850, a. 

Antonio river, S/.,il. 1034,1). 
Antonius, House ot (Rome), 
ii. 804, b. 

Antrain, 901, a. 

Antrim, 764, b. 

Antrodoco, 6, b: il. 69, a; il. 
1305, a. 

Antron, li. 1170, a, 
Antuimacum, ii. 460, a. 
Anurajapura, li. 1093, b. 
Anurogrammon, ii. 1093, b. 
Anwrn, li. 494, b. 

Anxano, 916, a. 

.Anxautia, ii. 282, a. 
Anxaniim, 167, a; 916, a. 
Anxia, ii. 1295, b. 

Anxi, li. 1295, b. 

Aorous, 243,a; 365,a. 

Aorsi, 572, b; ii. 916, b| il. 
943, b. 

Aosta, 110, a { 839, a. 

Aosta, Vat t/\ ii. 880, a. 

Aous, ii. .550. 3 . 
Aoust-en-Diois, 340, b. 
A(fuste, 340, b. 

Apamea, 239, a. 

Apameia, ii. 1076, a. 
Apamela Cibotus, 342, a. 
Apameia Rhagiana, 611, b. 
Apamene, il. 1076, a. 

Apano Porta, 308, b. 
Apnno-Khrepa, li. 243, b. 
Apano->Khrcpa, M,, ii,244,a. 
Apanomi, 1002, a. 

Ape Mountains, ii. 965, a. 
Apennines, 153, b. 

Aperantia, 67, a. 

Apesas, il. 416, b. 

Aphaca, ii. 606, a. 

Aphek, 167, a. 

Aphetue, li. I ]70,b. 
Aphiartis, 524, a. 

Aphreen, ii. 468, a. 
Aphrodisias, 239, b; 521, a. 
Aphrodisium, 192,b; 730, a; 
11.455, a. 

Aphrodite Pandemus, Tern- 
plo of (Athens), 297, a; 
301 a. 

Aphrodite Urania, Sanctu¬ 
ary of (Athens), 298, b. 
Apiiroditopolis, 39, b. 
Aphroditopolite Nome, 89, 

Apis, il’277,b. 

Aplaut, li. 5il,b. 

Aplotheca, Port, ii. 205, b» 
Aplothica, 703, a. 

Apocupa, M., it. 46,b. 
Apodoii, 65, a. 

Apokorotia, 1070, a. 
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Apokuro, Lake of. G4, a. 
Apollinare (Kome), il« 833, a. 
Apollinarei, Aquae, h 70, b. 
Apollinit, Area (Uome), ti. 
ya'i.a. 

A j>oirm Is, Teropiuin (Rome), 

Apolltnopolis, 40, a.^ 

Apollo and Pan, Cave or 
(Athens), 286,a. 

Apollo Cuelispex (Rome), 
815, b. 

Apollo Sandaliarliis, Statue 
of (Rome), ii. 8*27, b. 
Apollo, Statue of (Rome), 
ll. 770, a. 

Apollo, Temple of (Rome), 
ii. 804, b; ii. 833, a. 
Apoilonia, 7^5, b; 733, b; ii. 
230, b; ii. 987, a} ii. 1011. 
a; ii. 1190,a; 11. 1299, a. 
Apollonins, 70.5, b. 
Apollonintis, 4()G, b; 822, b. 
ApoMoiiis, 2i9, b. 

Apolloiiite Nome, 40, a. 
Aposelemi, 124,a; ii. Ii29,b. 
A/wstolia, 739, a; 785, a, 
Appii Forum, ii. 1290, a. 
Appia, Porta (Rome), ii. 
760, b. 

Appleby^ l,b. 

Apri, II. 1190, b. 

Aprllem, Ad Lacum, ii 
1296,a. 

Aprilis Larus, 857, b. 

A pros, ii. 1190, a. 

Aprustum, 451, a. 

Apsarus, ii. 6.58, b, 

Apsidai*, 643, a. 

Apsinthli, ii. 1100, a. 
Apsiiitbus, 50, b. 

Apsorrus, 7, a. 

Apt, 163, 1). 

Aptoru, 70.5, b, 

Apuuui, ii, 187, a. 

Apula, 744, b. 

Aqua AUielina (Rome), ii. 
850, 1). 

Aqua Appia (Romo), ii. 850, 

a. 

Aqua Marcia (Rome), ii. 

8.W, h. 

Aqua Tepula (Rome), ii. 
860, b. 

A^ua Virgo (Rome), ii. 850, 

Aqua Viva, H. 1301, a. 
Aquae, li. 188, b. 

Aquae Hilbitanprum, 581, b. 
Aquae Caeretuuae, 168, a. 
Aquae Calidae, 344, bj ii, 
11.5, b. 

Aquae Laevae, 934, a. 

Aquae Lehitanae, ii. 012, a. 
Aquae Nislneii, 427, a, 

Aquae Origiuls, 93i, a. 
Aquae Passerig, ii. 1297, a. 
Aquae Qucrqueiinae, 934, a. 
Aquae Quintinao, 934, b. 
Aquae Sextlae C^oiuula, ii. 
887, a. 

Aquae Solis, 442, a. 

Aquae Siatiellae, ii. 188, a. 
Aquae Sulis, 387, b. 

Aquae Tarbellicae. 389, b. 
Aquae Voconiae, ii. 11.5, b. 
Aquana, Civita, ii. 1283, b. 
Aquensii, ii. 299, a. 

AquilOs 350, b ; ii. 1283, b. 
Aquileia, li. 1275, b. 
Aquileia, 171, b. 

Aquilius, Palace of C. 

(Rome), li. 828, b. 
Aquilon, 346, b. 

Aqullonla, il. 896, b; ti. 1293, 

A. 

Aquincum, ii. 542, a. 
Aquino, m. a ; li. 1302, b. 
Aquinum, il. 1302, b. 

Ar, 197, a, 

Araayr, 220, b. 

Arab Hissa, 81, b; 520, a. 
Araba, iK 952, b. 

Ara^k, il. 555, a. 

Aiahnn, ii. Il35,b. 

Arabat, il. 092, b; 11.1337, 
a. 
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; Arabat^eUMatfiHm, 8, a. 
ArnbeU.Tongueqf, ii. HI3,b. 
Arabi tiissnr, il. 559, b. 
Arabia, 174, a. 

Arabian Sea, 175, b, 

Arabicus Sinus, 174, b. 
Arabist-i, ii. 542, a. 

Arabistan, 174, a. 

Arabitae, ‘*83, b. 

Aracbosii, 2il, a. 

Araclioti, 210, b. 

Arachona, 11. 226, b. 

/Iraoictf, il. 116, a. 
Aracynihus, 63,a,>. 
Aradiiloa, 185, a. 

Araducta. 934, a. 

Aradus, ii. 606, a. 

Araegiuuis, 311, a. 

Ari^, 161, b. 

AI agon, 581, a ; 807, n. 
Arafiui or Arak, 187, a. 
Arakhova, 555, a. 

Arakii. 326, i'. 

Aral, Sea of, il. -506. a. 

Aram Naharaim, it. 3:13, a. 
Arandon, li. 1230, b. 
Aranton, 934, b. 

Arapiien, 3.32, a. 

Ararat, 21.5, a. 

Ararat, 7, a. 

Ararene. ii. 283, b, 

Araros, li. ‘J38, b. 

Aras, IH8, a 
Arallan, 2.5, a. 

Aravclli, ii. 46, b. 

Araviana, 347, a. 

Arauni,or Arandis,ii.220, a. 
Araurid, ii. 175, a. 

Arausilo, .577, a. 

Ar.ixa, 517, b. 

Araxes, 175, a. 

Araxiis, 13, b. 

Arbace, 197, b. 

At be, 188. b; ll.329,b. 

Arbtl, 18(». a. 

Arbon, 1041, b. 

Arbor Felix, 1041,b. 

Ari)or S.iiicia (Rome), 

818, b. 

Arbor a, C. del, li. 662, a. 
Arbttcias, ii. 947, a. 

Area, ii. 1070, b. 

Arcachon, Pointe d\ 720, a. 
Arcadia, 70.5, b. 

Arce, 222, a. 

Arcestne, 524, a. • 
Arcfuthus, ii. 107.5, b. 
Archabis, ii. 6'»8, b. 
Archaeopolis, 643, a} 

376, a. 

Arciii.iS, 424, a. 

Archipelago, 31, a. 

Arci, 7'10, a. 

Arcidav.i, 744, b. 

Arcinna, 744,b. 
Arcis-sur-Auhe, 210, a. 
Arcobudara. 744, b. 
Arcobriga, 581, b. 

Arconti, 19, b. 

Areas, l‘J3, b, 194, a. 

Arcti Prom., il, 911, b. 
Arcus Argentarius (Rome), 
ii.8i.3, a. 

Ard-al linthanyeh, ii.l2I9,a. 
Alda, ii. 1178.a. 

Ardauls Prom., il. 277, b. 
Ardea, 194, a. 
Atd-el-IJuleh,7b0, a. 

Arden, I'.tO, a. 

Arden, 70.5. b. 

Ardennes, 196, a. 

Ardhatn, H. 587, a j li. 626, a. 

li. 553, b. 
Ardius, 748, a. 

, At don, l'J6, a. 

Ardseht'vud, 22.5, a. 
Ardschich, li. 396, b. 

Area Capitolina (Rome), il. 
768, a. 

Arebrigium, 110, b. 
Arechthea, 120, b. 
Areiopagus (Athens), 281, h. 
Arek, 186,a; ii. 471,u. 
Arelate, ii. 448, a. 

Arelatum Culonia, ti. 887, a. 
Arena, 772, b. 

^Xr<isas Gordat, 197, A. 


Arenio, 916, a. 

Areschkul, ii. 997, b. 
Arevacae, 581, b. 

Arexzo, 222, b; ii. 1296, b. 
Argaliki, M., 328, b; ii. 
269, a. 

Arganthonius, 406, a. 
Argara, ii. 47, a. 

Argancus, S. ii. 46, b. 

Argt nmun, ii. 357, a. 
Argeiiomesci, .502, b. 
Argenomeseum. 602, b. 
Argontanum, 451, a. 
Argentarius, 367, b. 
Argeutaro Monte, 198, a. 
Argenteus (river), ii, 507, b. 
Argentia, ii. 1287, b. 
Argentiera, 625, a. 

Atgenlii-re, 198, b, 
Argentina, 451, a. 
Aigentiolum, 2-50, a. 
Aigcnton, 198, b. 
Argenturatum Civitas, ii. 
i2 >‘j, a. 

Argents, 198. b ; ii. 507, b. 
Arghosnn, 184, b ; 220, b. 
Arghyrokastro, 2U9, b; 
810, a. 

Argiro, S, Filippo d\ 80. b, 
Aigish, or Etjish Dagh, 
i‘J8.a. 

Argithea, 2.54, b. 

Al gol), 380, b 

Argonautarum, Portlcus 
(Romo), ii. 837,a. 

Argos, .566, a. 

Argos, The Mills cf, 201, a. 
Argostoli, 699, b. 

Arguns, Portus, ii. 40, a. 
Arguin, 593, a- 
Argura, il. 1170, a. 

Argusto, 162, b. 
Aigyle,7b0,'A. 

Argylcshire, 593, a ; 842, b. 
Argyr.i, 17, a. 

Argyroiiium Prom., 424,b. 
Ariuca, ii. 47.8 ; 49, b. 
ii. Ariacae, ii. *>43, b. 

Arichi, ii. 917, b. 

Aricia, ii. 1290.a. 

Arienxo, li. 1292, b. 
Arigaeiiin, 211, b. 

A'li, 2.0, b. 

Arimara, li. 1075, b. 
Ariminum, ii. 1317, b, 
Arjish, 224, b. 

Arfona, ii. 1326,b. 

Ariklar, 392, b. 
ii. Aripo, il. 1091, b, 

Aris, II. U9l,b. 

Arisena, ii. 1075, b. 

Arttium Praetorium, ii. 220, 
a. 

Arivatos, ii. 542, u. 

Ariu^ia, 609, b. 

Arizaiiti. ii. 301,b. 

Arixzo, 210, n. 

Arkadia, 728, b. 

Arkand, Ah, 184,b. 

Arkassa, .524, a. 

Atkava, 193,1). 

Atkeeho, 29, a; 347, b. 
Arkhadhia, li. 342, b, 

Arlape, ii. 448, a. 

Arles, 187, b; 196, b. 
Armadoci, il. 917,a. 

Armeuo, il. 547, b. 
Armonlum, ii. 1170, a. 
Arinonta, 857, a. 
Armontarium (Rome), li. 
819. a. 

At mi. Capo dell*, 11. 171, a. 
Armilustrum (Rome), ii. 
810, a. 

Armlniam FI., Ad, li-1296,a. 
I Armiro, 12.5, b. 

Armvro, 160. b. 

Arm’yro, Palis S,, iL 644, b* 
Arna, ii. 18l7,a. 

Amaudkoi, 4!M, a. 

Arne, 22, a. 

Arnestum, IG7, a. 

AtnKeim, 197, a. 

Ariiissa, 380, a. 
if me, 919, b. 

Arnoba, or Arbona, 4, b. 

^ Aroanius, 633, a; ii. 670, a* 


Arochas.450,b. 

Aroche, 228, a. 

Aromata, 57, b. 

Aron, 772, b. 

Aronches, ii. 965,a. 

Arpa, 220, b. 

Arpnja, 573, b ; ii. 1293, a. 
Arpa-Chal, 1031, a. 

Arpa Su, 619, a. * 

Arpas, Kalessi, 1031, a. 

Arpi, 167, a. 

Arquata, ii, 174, a j ii. 1206, 

Arrabo, ii.541,b; ii. 642,a. 
Arrabo, 222, h. 

Arracan, il. 1214,b. 

Arragon, il. l,b. 

Arragon, ii. 1105, a. 
Arrokan, ii. 46, b. 

Arras, 319, b ; li. 417,a. 
Arretium, ii. 1296, b. 
Arrhene, 229, b. 

Arriacu, 52.5, a. 

Arrotrehae, 226, a. 

Arruuches, ii. 21‘J,b. 

Arsa, 221, b. 

Arsai'iu, 247, b. 

Arsana, ii 474, b. 
Arschclia,2'ib, b. 

Arsenaria, ii. 2‘J7, b. 

Arspiie, 216, b ; 22‘J, b. 
Arsingan, or Arxindjan, 
351, b. 

Arsinoe, 67, a; 730, a. 
Arslnoite Nome, 39, b. 
ArsUsu, 216, b ; 224, b. 
Anuf, 162, a. 

Arsus, il. 1075, b. 

Aria, 119, b; 184,b. 

Aria, Gulf qf. 121, a. 

ArtabrI, 932, b. 

Artabrorum, Portus, 430, a. 
Artabrorum, Slims, 933, b. 
Artacaua, 226, b. 

A rlager, 227, a, 

Artaki, 226, b. 

Artamis, 304, h. 

Arfcgna, il. 127.5, b. 

Artcinia, ii. 1275, b, 

Artemis Rrauronia, Temple 
oi (Athens), 281, a. 

Artemis Munxchia, Templo 
ol (Athens), 307, b. 
Artemidum, Mt., 201,b, 

I Art emus, 773, a, 

Artiscus, ii. 1178, a. 

Artois, 319, b. 

Artxenheim, 198, a. 

Arvarni, ii. 47, a. 

Aruci, 583, a, 

.irve, 229, a. 

Arverni, I73,a; 341, a, 

Aral, ii. 1076, a. 

Arulis, li. 1076, a. 

Arulos, ii. 237, a, 

Avun, ii. 1232, b. 

Aruiid.'i, .583, a. 

Arupium, IJ. 3, b. 

Arusini Campi, 391, a. 
Ani&tis, ii. 107.5, b. 

.^rutpla, 744, b. 

Arxan, ii, 297, b. 
Arxar-Palanca, Ii. 602, b. 
Arxeroum, i|. 1157, b. 

Arxvw, 224, a. 

Arxila, li. 298, a. 

Ar Zila, 11. 1338,b. 

Asaac, 247, b. 

Asabi, Cape of, 383, b. 

Asaei, ii. 917, b. 

Asaph, St„ 11. 1258. a. 
Asapheidama, ii. 1076,a. 
Asaro, 243, b. 

Asburg, 231, a. 

Asca, il. 284, b. 

Ascataucae, ii. 943, b. 
Ascerris, ii. 1, b. 

Ascheion, 17, a, 

Asclepieium, or Temple of 
Asclepius (Athens),301,a« 
Ascoli, 231, b { ii. 628, b i ii, 
1305, a, 

Ascordus, ii. 237, a. 

Ascra, 1035, a. 

Ascrivium, 748, a. 

Asculum, 167, a; lb 628,b t 

1. ttamn* 
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Ascuruf, iL 658, b. 

Asea, 192, b. 

A^ferah^ li. 506, a. 

Aahdod, 3M, a. 

Asher, Tribe of, 11. 530, a. 
212, b. 

Aii Kur, 11. 439, b. 

Aiinard^ Go^o delT, 11. 
911, a. 

Asinara, Isola delC, li. 
911, a. 

Asinaria,Porta (Rome), 11. 
760, b. 

Asinarus, ii. 936, a. 
A8lne,G47.a; 11. 345, b. 
Asines, ii. 985, b. 

Aslotae. ii. 943, b. 

Askart It. 412, b. 

Askem, or Asyn Kalessi, li. 
5, a. 

Askiti, 11. 1137, a. 

*Askulan, 230, a. 

Asmani, 11.943, b. 

Asmiraea, ii. 068, b. 

A^olo, ll,a; li. 1275,b. 
Asomato, ii. 1081, a. 

Asopus, ii. 112, b ; li. 1218. b. 
A spa Luca, 389, b. 

Aspacara, li. 9ti8, b. 
Aspadana. 578, b. 

Asprd Bud, 488, a. 

Aspelifi, 729, a. 

Aspn n, 559, a. 

Asphaltites, Lake, ii. 522, a. 
Aspionia, 364, b. 

AspiR. ii. 1338, a. 

Aspisii Scytitae, ii. 943, b. 
Aspithra, li. 1002, b. 

Aspra, 568, b. 

Aspra Spit fa, 140, a. 
Aspromonte, 155, b. 
Aspronisi, Ii. 1158, a. 
Aspropotarno, 18, b. 
Assacenij or Aspasit, 1006, b. 
Axsa?n, ii. 1083, a. 

Asseconia, 934, b. 

Assenik, ii. 1042, b. 

Assergio, ii. 669, a j li. 1283, 

a. 

Assisi, 240, b. 

Aiisisium, ii. 1317, a. 

Asso, 244, a; 588, b. 

Assorey, 934, b. 

Assorus, ii. 384, a ; ii. 986, b. 
Assouan, ii. 1054, a. 

Atsus, 588, b. 

Asia, ii. 188, a. 

Astaboras, 57, b ; ii. 711, a. 
Astanis, 9, b ; 10, b. 

Astale, 705, b. 

Astafius, li. 295, a ; 11.429, b. 
Astclephus, 6i3, a. 
Asterabad, 689, a. 

Asterion, 201, a. 

Asterusia, 705, b. 

^s/i,247,b; il. 188, a. 
Astibon, ii. 237, a. 

Astica, ii. 1100, b. 

Astingi, 11.917, a. 

Astorga, 170, a ; 250, b. 
Astrabe, 566, a. 

Astrakhan, il. 917, b. 

Astro, 249, a. 

Astropalaea, 250, b. 

Astros, 727, a. 

Asturias, 2.50, a; ii. 1105, a. 
Asturlca, 170, a. 

Asturicani, 11.917, b. 

Atty (Athens), 259,b. 
Astypalaea, 239, b ; 695, a. 
Asylum (Rome), 11. 770, b. 
Asyn Kalfsi, 379, b. 

Atagis, 110, b. 

Atalanta, 624, a. 
Ataroth'Addar, if. 530, a. 
Atbaro, il. 711, a. 

Ateca, 820, b. 

Atella, Sta Maria di, 253, b. 
Atena, 3i\, a. 

Atenah, 255, a. 

Atera. iJ. 1076, b. 

Atemo, 254. a. ' 

Atemum, li. 1283, a. 
Ateste.li. 1275, a: 11.1287,b. 
At^eh, 158, a. 

Atnamanes, 65, a. 
Athanagla, 11. 32, a. 

VOL. n. 


[ Athena, 726, a. 

.Athenae Diades, 872, b. 

I Athenaeum, 192, b. 

Athens, 255, .*i. 

Athesis, ii. 1275, a. 

li. 1126, a. 

Athis, ii. 1076, a. 
Athmonum, 326, b. 

Athribis, 39, b. 

Athribite Nome, 39, b. 
Athrulla, ii. 283, b. 

Athymia, IL 386, b. 

Athyto, 158, b. 

Atlliana, 347,a. 

Atina, 11. 210, a. 

Atina, 311, a ; ii. 210, a. 
Atlas, High, 317, b. 

Atlas, Island of, 314, a. 

Atlas, Lesser, 318, a. 

Atlas, Major, 319, a. 

Allas, Middle, 318, a. 

Atlas, Minor, 319, a. 

AtUt, ii. 1053, b. 

Atrax, il. 1170, a. 

Air edit, 319, b. 

A trek, 1106, a: li. 299, a; il. 
920, b. 

Atri, 26, b.; Ii. 628, b ; Ii. 

i;i(,'7,a. 

Atneb, 310, a. 

Atrtpaldi, 3, b. 

\tta Vicus, 321, b. 

Attacum, 582, a. 

Attalia, 321. b. 

Attanac, 181, b. 

Attea, 53, a. 

Attone Ronio, 321, b. 

Attpva, or Attoba, f*0, b. 
Attldium, ii. 1317, b. 

Attigio, 336, a. 

Aitok, il. 611, a. 

Atur, ii. 1308, a. 

Atures, 173, a. 

Aturus, 170, a. 

Atyras, ii. 1190, a. 

Atz/kolo, 1006, b. 

Avanfon, 349, a. 

Avareni, il.9l5, bj ii.916, a. 
At/jnwo, 11.685, a. ! 

Avars, 151, b. I 

Avaux, 3 )2, b. ' 

Auhar, ii. .577, b. 

Audi, 338, a; 344, a j 389, a. J 
Auclianitis, 361, a. 

Aurus, il. 3, b. 

Auitc, 253, a. 

Audcia, il. 1076, a. 

Audterne, 10u4, a. 

Aiiditm, 336, b. 

Audus, ti. 454, a. 

Aveia, ii. 1283, a ; ii. 12S3, b. 
Aveiro, il. 220, b. 

Avella, 3, a. 

Avella I’icdiia, 3, a. 

Avcllino, 3, a. 

Averu'hfs, 350, b. 

Avendone, il. 3, b. 

Avenio, .577, a, 

Aventia, 857, a, 

Avcntine (Home), ii. 810, a. 
Aurria, ii. 1076, b. 
Auersper^, 2'?8, a. 

Ave^rou, li. 800, a. 
AuHdt'na,5l3. b; i». 896, a. 
Aufidi, Pons, 11. 1293, a. 
Audna, ii. 1283, b. 

Augana, S. de, ii. 12.59, b. 
Augeiae, .32, b \ it. 202, b. 
Augilae, ii. 278, a. 

Augsburg, 340, b. 

Angst, 339, b : 380, b. 
i4t/^us/o,ii.3ll,a; ii 985, a. 
Augusta, Bay o/^ ii. 1.333, b. 
Augusta Praotona, 110, a. 
Augusta Kauracorum, 380,b. 
Augusta Taurinorum, ii. 
188, a. 

Augusta Vagiennorum, ii. 

lB8,a: ii. 1253, b. 

August! Fornix (Rome), il. 
794, b. 

Augusti, Portus, 870, b. 
August!, Solarium (Rome), 
i 11.837. b. 

[ Augusti, Templum (Rome), 
U.80.5,b. 

[ Augustobriga, U. 1285, b. 


AugastO'phratensis, 652, a. 
Augustus, Palace of (Rome), 
ii. 805, a. 

Augutturi, 210, b. 

Auielah, 337, b. 

Avigltano, il. 1288, a. 
Avignon, .3.50, b; 677, a. 
Aviia, il. 459, b. 

Anjilah, .3.38, a. 

Aulad Naim, ii, 676, b. 
Aulad Slitnan, ii. 670, b. 
Auian Tagh, 383, a. . 
Auldby, ii. 550, b; 11. 667, a. 
Aulon, 193, a: 331, b: 705, 
b;il. 521,b. 

Aulon, 342, b. 

Aunis, ii. 903, b. 

Avuca, ii. 16, a. 

Avola, 5, a. 

Avola, Fiume di, ii. 986, u. 
Avon, 337, b. 

Aups, 87, b. 

A Vranches, 7, n. 

Avranehm, 7, a. 

Auray, 10.57, a. 

Auriga Dumus (Rome), ii. 
806, a. 

Aureae Chersoncsi, Prom., 
ii. 46. b. 

Aureitle, li. 1238, b. 

Aurelia, Porta (Rome), ii. 

7-58, b; li. 7».l. a. 

Aurelii, Forum, li. 1290, a. 
Aureliuin,Tribunal (Home;, 
ii. 78'4, a. 

Aurelius, Pons (Rome), 11. 
850, a. 

Aurelius, Arch of M., 
(Rome), li. 840, a. 

Aureoli, Pons, li. 1287, b. 
Aureus, Mons, 691, a. 
Auribeau, 1091, a. 

Aurtgny, li. 717, b. 
Avru-Kastro, 242, b. 

Ausa, 314, b. 

Ansa, 111, b ; H. 1275, a. 

I AU'ancalio, ii. 3, b, 
Ausdtisae, li. 278, a. 

Ausci, 173, a. 

A user, 857, a. 

Ausera, ii. 373, a. 

Austria, li. 447, a; ii. 541, a. 
Ausurii, 344. b. 

A uteri, ii. 16, a. 

Autolala, 346, b. 

Aiitoinala, ii. 277, a. 

Autnto, 34 , b. 

Autun, 400, b. 

Auvergne, 228, b. 

Avus, 933, a. 

Auualeh, 11. 606. b. 

Auxaeiu, il 943, b. 
Auxadhs, il. 943, b. 
Auxerte, 346, b; 410, a. 
Aiiximutn, ii. 628, b; ii. 1301, 
b. 

Atrerie, ii. .51^, a. 

Axeiius, 18, b. 

Axlus, ii. 213,a; ii. 1173, a. 
Axuvi, 347, b. 

A XUS, 7<i5, b. 

Axus, 352, b. 

Axylis, 733, b. 

Ayamonte, 864, b. 

Ay an, li. 474, b; ii. 681, b. 
Ayas Kala, 31, a. 

Ayasaluk, 837, b. 

Ayash, il. 94(1, a. 

Argaxlic, 839. a. 
Ayguas-»ec, 169, b. 
Ayodhiya, u. 50, a. 

Axab, if, 863, b. 
Axak-deuiz~i, li. 244, b. 
Azali, ii. 542, a. 

Azani, 463, b. 

Axclburg, ii. 909, b. 

Azenia, 331, a. 

Azerbaijan, 320, a. 

Azetium, 167, a. 

Axila, ii. 13:38, b. 

Axillaret, 354, a. 

A»io, 23, b. 

AzizU, 744, b. 

Azmon, ii. 529, b 
Azorus, ii. 1170, a 
Azotus, 17, a. 

Azov, Sea ttf, U.‘244, b. 
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Azuaga, 224, a. 

Aznrnis, 982, a. 

Axxah, 981, b. 

Axxila, ii. 1338, b. 


Boalbec, 698, b; 1034, b ; ii. 

1076, b. 

Bnara, 355, a. 

Baba, li. 153, a. 

Baba,Cape, 1030, a; 11.662,a. 
Baba Dagh, 463, b. 

Baba Kelam, 355, b. 

Babel, 3.55, b. 

Babel, 460, b. 

Bah-el-Mandeh, C., 175, b. 
liab-el Mandeb, O, qf\ 175, b. 
Bah-eNMandeb, Straits of, 
ii. 534, b. 

Bah-el-Melook, 11.1142, a. 
Baboul, 360, a. 

Rabrus, .355, b. 

Babul, ii. 299, a. 

Baby la, 752, a. 

Babylon, 41). b. 

Rabytace, 360, b. 

Bacasis, ii. 1, b. 

Biicatae, ii. 278, a. 

Baecanae, ii. 1288, a; ii. 
120ti, b. 

Baccanas, 122, a. 

Baccano, 122, a ; 363, b; 856, 
b ; il. 1296, b. 

Bacchiglione, ii. 1214, b ; il. 

1275, a. 

Bacolo, 381, a. 

Bactulalla, 560, b. 

Bactuiulle, ii. 1076, a. 
Bacuatae, ii. 299, a. 

Bacucco, 169, a. 

Bada, li. 237, a. 

Badaca, 3i>3, b. 

Badajox, 367f a. 

Badakhshan, 364, a; ii. 1257, 
a. 

Badara, 380, a. 

Badavero, 582, a. 

Badeloua, 368, b.; H. 115, b. 
Baden-Baden, 168, a. 
Badesas, S. Juan de las, 
561, H. 

Badiza, 451, a. 

Baebiana, li. 1206, a. 
Baecollcus, M., 734, a. 
Baecula, 344, b. 

Baedyes. 933, a. 

Buen.i, ii. 1075, b. 

Baeria, ii. 376, b. 

Baetana, 210, a; li. 47, a. 
Baelerrae, il. 1320, a. 

Baetis, 368, a. 

Baetulo, ii. 115, b. 

Baeturia, .583, a. 

Baexa, 384, b. 

Bajfh, il. 548, a. 

Lake of, 1049, b; U. 
144, a. 

B(0b, 730, a. 

Batfb, Bay (if, ii. 1337, b. 
B<iflo, ii. 588, b. 

Bagacum, ii. 420, a. 

Bagftria, Fiume di, il. 986, a. 
Bages, il. 1, b. 

Baghdad, ii. 302, b. 

Baghrus, ii. 5)5, a. 

Brtcienna, 340, b. 

Bagienui, ii. 1253, b. 
Bagitenni, tl. 1253, b. 

Bagna, ii. 1021, b. 

Bagnara, 451, b. 

Bagneau, il. 1037, a. 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre, 168, b. 
Bagni d'Abano, 162, b. 

Bagni di Ferrata, 170, a. 
Bagni di Groita, 169, a. 
Bagni del Sasso, 168, a. 
Bagni dt Serpa, ii, 1297, a* 
Bagni di Stigliano, 168, a. 
Bagno, Civita di, li. 1283, a. 
Bagrada, 521. a; ii. 678, b. 
Bagradaiu68, a; 318,a; 370, b. 
Bagraf. 106, b; 1075, b. 
Bahbeyt, 459, a; ii. 67, b. 
Bqhi(mda, 11.330, a. 
Bahr^el-Abiad, ii. 429, b. 
Bahr-el-Azrek, 644, b{ il; 
295, a; il. 429, b. 

4 B 
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Bahr-el-Huleh, iL 619, b j 
it. 887, b. 

Bahr.el-Tabarieh, 11.1197, b. 
Bahran^ 3*21, b. 

Bahrein^ 1032, b. 

Bahrein, Gulf qf, 321, bj 

919, a. 

Baja, 371, b. 

Baioca»Bet, 218, b. 

Sqfore* 384, a, 

Boise, 11. 12^8, A, 

Baitna, il. 117, a. 

Buitsida, 189, b. 

Baix, 383, a. 

Bakhir or Bakri, 11. 395, a. 
Bakhtegan, 737, b. 
Bakhiiari, 697, a. 
Bakhlyati, M,, li. 649, a. 
Bakir, 471, a. 

Bakou, 90, a. 

Bakoua, il. 560, b. 
Balaguer, il. 82, a j 11. 473, a. 
Balaklava, il. 51.5, b; 11.1056, 
a; it. 1110, a. 

Balamovt, 1G2, a. 

Bnlamut, 665, a. 
Balaneae^i. 107.5, a, b. 
Balarui, Portus, 4ol, b. 
Balatonii, 691, b. 

Balbl, Crypta (Rome), 11. 
834, b. 

Balbi, Theatrum (Rome), 
ii. 834, a. 

Balhura, 462, a. 

Balbus, Theatre of iRome), 
it. 845, a. 

Bnldenau, 11. 1082, a. 

Bdle, 11. 696, a. 

Baleso, 376, a. 

Baletmm, 474, b; 11. 1204, a. 
Balikesri, 409, b: li. 865, a; 

11. 1106, b. 

Balkan, 1025, a. 

Baikh, 804, a. 

Batkiz, 740. a. 

Baltashan Pomi, 11. 66, a. 
Banner canes, 11. 947, b. 
Balomum. 983, b. 

BhUa, 11. 220, a. 

BaMo, 6SI, b. 

BaHalimnn, 424, a. 

Baltla, 1, b ; 380. b. 

Baltic, 876, bj 641, b; 11. 

920, a. 

Baltic Sea, 11. 1046, b. 
Baltistan, 11.41, b. 
Baluchistan, 184, a. 

Balyra, li.341,bi 11 342, a. 
Bamberg, 11. 287, a. 
Bambola, 402, b. 

Bamburg. 8H4, b. 

Bamian, 11. 562, a. 

Ban, 199, b. 

Banados, 11. 641, a. 

Bancs, 3h 3, a. 

Bandcl d'Jgoa, 1.59, a. 
Ballexa, ii. 1264, b. 
Bangalore, 210, a; 1070, a. 
Bangor, 427, a. 
Bangpa-Kung, ii. 1002, b. 
Bam Teude, 865, b. 

Banias, 372, b; 11. 619, b; 

li.640,a:ii 1076, b. 
Banitxa, 200, b. 

Banlubae, ii. 299, a. 
Baniurl, n. S^8, b. 

Bannos, 579. b. 

Bannos de Bande, 034, a. 
Bannos de Bande or Orense, 
168, b. 

Banolas, 344, b. 

Batlos de Molgat, 934, a. 
Banos, 11. 1286 , h, 

Banostor, 419, b. 

Banoub, ii. 4M, b. 

Bantia, 167, aj ii. 210, a. 
Batsiry Bay River, 11. 16, b. 
Banturaril, II. 299, a. 

Banxf, ii, 210, a. 

Bassni, Sta Maria di, 376, b. 
Baptona, 869. b; 488, a. 
Baptana or Batana, 369, b. 
Baracea, li. 1093, b 
Barada, 11. 1078, b; 11. 
1076, b. 

Barameda, SI, Lucar da, tl 
1107, a. 
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Barbara, Cape qf St., 11. 
878, a. 

Barbargia, II. 91 X b. 

Bat barlana, 347, a. 
Barbaricini, ii. 912, b. 
Barbaritftuf, ii. 1076, a. 
Barbara, Monte, 980, a. 
Barbate, 388, b. 

Barbentane, 3«8, b* 
Barbesula, 377, a. 

Barhitxn, 88 >, a. 

Barca, 878, a. 

Barcelma, 378, b. 

Bard no, 11. 115, b. 
Bardarium, 3-52, b. 
Bnrdengau, li. 119, b. 
Rarderato, ii. 188, a. 
Barriewik,S\. 119. b. 
Bardiah, Port, ii. 684, b. 
BardiUoi, 368, b. 

Bardjoia, 11. 1212, b. 
Bardsry, 808, a. 

Uardulum, 167, a. 

Hardy all. 602, a. 

Bardj etae, 602, a. 

Barege, 11. 687, b. 

Bareka, il. 634, a. 

Bargeny, 11. 699, a. 
Bargus.il. 1190, a. 
Barpylieticua, Sinus, 619, b. 
Bari, 379, b; ii. 1294, a. 
Bariano, il. 1287, b. 

Bar in, li. 6.50, b. 

Barium, 167, a ; ii. 1294, a. 
Barkah, Desert of, ii. 277, a. 
Barkal, 68, b. 

Barletta, 167. a. 

Barnn, 366, b. 

Baroach, 366, a. 

B<arpana, 867, b. 

Barrameda, S. Lucar de, 11. 
473, a. 

Bnrre, 799, a. 

Barrow, 11. 16, a. 

Barsita, 420, b. 

Bartan-Su, or Barline, 11. 
653, h, 

Bartolomeo, Fiume di S., 
70f), b} li 986, a. 
Barygaza, 366, a: ii. 47, a; 
11,49, b; 11. 265, a; ii. 
1048, a. 

Bar\gazenu8, S., ii. 46, b} 
11. 4H4. a. 

Bas-Assix, ii. 678, a. 
Basanarae, 11. 4Ty a. 

Basel or Bdle, 380, b. 
Baselice. 11. 376, b. 
Bashan-havoth.Jair, 380, b. 
Bashkele, 248, a. 

Bastege, 366, b. 

Basiento, 566, b ; 11. 209, b. 
BaBilia, I, b. 

Rasilioa (Rome),!!. 787, b. 
Basilicata, ii 206, b. 

Basilis, 192, b. 

Baf>iluzxo, 61, b. 

Basir,\\. 1090, b. 

Battium, 67, b. 

Ba.Ae, il. 718. b. 

Baslyan, 11. 920, b. 

Basques, W 1259, b. 

Basrah, 904, b. 

Rassachltae, 11. 278, a. 
Bassae, ii. 596, b. 

Bassnno, Laghctto, or Logo 
di, 8.57, b ; il. 125.3, a. 
Bassein, 11. 47, a; II. 1002, a. 
Bassind* Arcachon, 416, b 
Basta, 474, b. 

Baiternae, ii. 917, a. 

Bastide. Vieille, La, ii. 13. a. 
Batae, 427, b. 

Batanaea, il. 532, a: 11. 
1076, b. 

Batanaei, 181, a, 

Batenburg, 382. b. 

Ro/A, 169. b: 387,b; 442, a. 
Bathos. 192, b. 

Balhy, 11. 98. & 

Bathynlas, 11. 1190, a, 
Bathyrius, 382. b. 

Batbys, ii. 658, b; if. 1246, 

Bati. 11. 47. a. 

Batia or Vada, 6, b. 
BatUe,8l3,«. 


BatmamSu, if. 1208, b. 
Batnae, 737, a. 

Batneh, 399, b. 
Batn.el-Baharah, 691, b. 
Batnis, 383, a. 

Bato, 450, a. 

Bah un, 426, b. 

Batia, li. 216, a. 

Batufum, ii. 897, a. 

Batum Flumen, 450, a. 
Bavni, ii. 420, a. 

Bavaria, ii. 447, a. 

Buvay, 352. b ; 368, b. 
baulus, il. 1278, b. 
Baumes-tes-Nones, 11. 20 
a. 

Bauota, 474, b. 

Bauron, 773, b. 

Bautxheim, li. 1034, a. 
Boyas, 372, b. 

Bayeux, 341, a; 372, b; ii. 
173, a. 

Bay)ah, 11. 1252, a. 

Bttylen, 367, a. 

Bayona, 626, a ; 934, b ; ii. 

1213, b; ii. 1308, a. 
Bayonne, 949, a •, ii. 125, a. 
Baxas, (>97, a. 

BaxUbuh, ii. 988, a. 

B an-Caslle, 376, a. 

Bearn, . Od, a. 

Beaucaire, 11.1286, a. 
Beaune, il. 1269,5. 
Beauvais, 341, a; 470, b. 
Bchek, 424, a. 

Behius, 748, a. 

Bee de Surmion, ii. 1336, a. 
Beceril, 260, a; il. 1310, a. 
Becei'ta, 402, a. 

Bechtrea, Il G58, b, 
Bcctiloth, 3G3, b. 

Bedaium, il. 448, a. 

Beder, 210, a. 

Bodesls, 11.1317,1). 

Bedouin, Cape, 159, a. 
Bedoya, S, Maria de, ii. 220, 
a. 

Beds, 571, a. 

Bedschqjah, ii. 454, a. 
Bedunia, 250, b. 
Bedunensps, 249, b. 

Beetx. 395, b. 

Beg Ba.tar, li. 116, b. 
Bogacum, 352, b. 

Beger de la Mid, il. 330, 
a. 

Beghe, 11. 598, b. 

Begkos, 424, b. 

Behhtun, 369, b. 

Hehut, 1100, b. 

Bei Sheher, il. 65, b. 

ii. 220,a ; il. 659, b. 
Beiad, 400, a, 

Bejer de la Front era, 395, b. 
Betlan, 113, b ; ii. 1080, a. 
Beiio, 11. 32, a. 

Beira, S, Vincent de, ii. 
1281, a. 

Beiram-Dere, 11. 614, b. 
Beirut, 394, b. 

Beishe, ii. 284, b. 
Beit-dajan, 396, b, 
Beit-el’Maa, 752, a, 
Brit-ehMoie, 762, a. 
BeihJebrin, 397, b: 978, b ; 

11. 273, b. 

Beihllfah, 399, b. 

Beitin, 396, b. 

Bestir, 396, a. 

Beitlahem, 397, a. 
BeU-Settif, il. 422, a. 
BeihSnfa, ii. 363, b. 
Beit-ur~et~Tahta, and el- 
Foka, 398, a. 

Bekneseh, ii. 508, a. 
Belad-eUArab, 174, a. 
Belbey, il. .5.59a,. 

Heibina, 331, a. 

B'lchite, 807, b. 
Beled-ehJerid, 316, b* 
Beterion, 963, b. 

Belgeda, 582, a. 

Belgires, il. 642, a. 

Belgrade, il. 1006, b. 

Belt Kessr, 11. 355, a, 

Bella, 807, b. 

Bellaa, 375, a. 


\Belicf, 706. b; 1105, b; il. 
I 89, b J 11. 988, b. 

Belidah, 401, b. 

Belikas, 3v6, a. 

Belikke, 375, a. 

Bdin, m, a. 

Betlegarde, ii. 6.56, b. 

Belle Ale, il. 1275, b'; 11. 

1311,a. 

Bellentre, 392, b. 

Belli, 581, b. 

Bel Iona, Aedes (Rome), ii. 
833, a. 

Belluno, 389, a. 

Belmont, ii. 1230, b. 

Belonia, 388, b. 

Belsinum, 582, a. 

Belunum, ii. 1275, b. 

Belus, ii. G07, a. 

Bembe, ii. 573, b. 

Hembxbre, 250, a. 

Bombina, ii. 417, a. 

Ben Ghaxi, 1063, a. 
Kenarnum, 390, a. 
Benavenie, 260, bj ii. 220, 
a. 

Benbodagh, ii. 1012, b. 
Benda, 210, a. 

Bender-beeh, 371, b. 

Bender‘Tik, ii. 716, a. 

Bene, 705, b. 

Time, il. 1253, b. 

Bene, 340, b; ii, 188, a. 
Benearnutn, ii. 32, a; ii. 
C87, b. 

Benedetto, S. il. 279, b. 
Beneficence, Temple of 
(Rome), 1). 770, a. 
Benetutli Bagni di, il. 1196, a. 
Benevente, 214, b. 

Benevento, 390, a. 

Benexxone, Civitella di, ii. 

P.81, b: ii. 1317, a. 

Bengal, Bay of, li. 46, b j il. 
.52, a. 

Bengaxi, ii. )31, a. 
Bengerwad, il. 600, a. 
Benghazi, 733, b. 

Beni, ii. 119d, a. 
Beni-hassnn, ii. 1031, b. 
Beni-Kahtan, 363, b: 566,a; 
G98, a. 

Beni Khaled, 601, b. 
Beni-Omran, 376, b. 
HenhShammar, 303, b. 
Beuizert, 1070, a; il. 1014, b. 
Benjamin, tribe of, li. 530,0. 
Benlauni, ii. 1810, b. 
Bennira, ii. 1190, b. 

Benweil Hili, 654, b. 
BenweU, 11. 1256, b. 
Bepvrrhus Mons, ii. 10, a: 

il. 46, b ; il. 243, a. 
Berbera, 11. 254, a. 

Berbers, 926, a. 

Bercheim or Berghen, ii. 
102, a. 

Bercouats, 391, b. 

Berdn, Nova, ii. 1307, b. 
Beregra, ii. 628, b. 

Berek Marsah, ii. 549, b. 
Bereki, 1103, a. 

Berenice, 346, a. 

Berga, 392, b ; 11. 1278, b, 
Bergamah, ii. 576, a. 
Bergamo, 393, a: ii. 1287, b. 
Bergamum, ii. 1287, b. 
Bergan, li. 575, a. 

Bergax, il. 575, a. 

Berghem, il- 1196, b. 
Bergldum, 250, aj ii. 32, a. 
Bergion, ii. 420. a. 

Ber^um, ii. 287, a. 

Bergma, 471, a; li. 390^ a. 
Bergufia, it 32, a. 
Bergxabem, ii, 1082, a. 
Beriam Kalesi, 244, a. 

Berts, ii. 658, b. 

Berlinguas, ii. 204, a. 
Beimerain, 1058, h. 

Bermeo, li. 1282, a. 

J5dfiard, Little St., 107, b. 
Bernard, St., il. 1308, b. 
Bersusrdino, S., 28, b. 
Bemeastel, ii. 1082, a. 
Bemedo, il. 1266, b. 
Bemet,9$9,d- 
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Beroach, 742, b; li. 47, a; 

ii.4&, b; ii. 104«,fl. 
Beroea, 624, a; 737, a: ii. 

237, a; ii. 1190, a. 

J?rr»ro, 934, b j it. 1230, b. 
Berrhoea, ii. 107fi, b. 

Berrus^ ii. 31, b, 

Bersical, ii. 32, a. 

Bei'sovla, 744, b. 

Bertinoro, 911, b. 

Bertrand de Commge, o> 
Commingea. S., 389. a: 
666, a. 

Bertxentxe^ if. 157, b. 

Berua^ 394, b. 

Berwicht it. &04, b. 
Berwickshire, 7^0, a; 923, a. 
Beryius, U. 6l0, a. 

Besa, 331, b. 

Btsani^on, ii. 128],b. 

Besares or Bexares, 367, b. 
Beschiktasche or Cradle 
Slone, 423, b. 

Beseda, 561, a. 

Besh-Shehr, ii. 575, a. 
BeHidiae, 4.11, a. 

Besikia, 418, a ; ii. 384, a. 
Beaoa, 368, b; ii. 115, b. 
Be»8apara, 395, b. 

Bessi, ii. 1190, a. 

Bossica, ii 1190, b. 

Bebyiigi, ii. 46, b. 

Betaraos, 430, a. 

B«»tl)-Amar, 35.5, a. 
Brth-Arbel, 189. ju 
B eth>bogia, ii 529, b. 
Betb-horon, ii,.530, a. 

Beth Lebaoth, 397, b, 

Beth Takkara, 363, a. 
Bethamani.i, li. 1075, b. 
Bethleptapbene, ti. .532, b. 
lieth'^sa-litia, 355, a. 
Bethsheaii, li. .530, b. 
Bethshemrsh, ii, 529, b. 
Bettigi ii. 48, a. 

Bettigo, 427, b ; ii. 675, b. 
BitltgQ, M. li. 1082, a. 
Bettona, ii. 128.5, bj ii. 1*288,b. 
Betuwe, 382, a. 

Bevagna, ii. 352, b ; ii. 1301, 
a. 

Beverley, ii. 5.50, b; il. 667, a. 
Beyadhye, 367, a. 

Beyjik, 1023, b. 

Beziers, 367, a. 

Bezira, 243, a. 

Bhagirathi, 973, a. 

Bhofan, 825, b. 

Bhourda, ii. 641, a, 

Bhnlgnr Ddg/i, 618, b. 
Bianco, Ca^c, 669, bj 1049. 

Bia^ li. 342, b. 

Bibali, 933, a. 

Bibalnriittt Forum, 934, a. 
Bibino, 401. b. 

Bibium, li. 3, h. 

Bibliotheca Graeca and La¬ 
tina (Rome), ii. 801, b. 
Bibliothecae Graeca et La¬ 
tina (Home), ii. 804, b. 
Bibuluii, Tomb of Caiue 
(Rome), li. 750, a. 
Bidhurg, 384. b. 

Bidino, S. dio. di, ii. 987, a. 
BidU. il. 987, a. 

Biduif, 401, b. 

Bidvi, St. 720, b. 

Biecx, 402, a. 

Bieda^ 409, a ; ii. 1297, b. 
Biel, ii, 5R2, b. 

Bienne, il. 682, b. 

Biennus, 706, b. 

Biivre, 401, b. 

Biferno, 166, b ; 11. 1207, b. 
Btga, ii. 1337, a. 
Bigerrioncs, 173, a. 

Bigorrey 402, a. 

Bilbilis, .581, b. 
BilbiUnorum, Aq., 168, b. 
Bilecha, 375, a. 

Billaeus, 406, a. 

BimbelU, ii. 187. b. 
Binchester,\\. 1311, b. 

Bin Goly 188. a. 

Bingen, 402, b. 

Bingaty ii. 1157, b. 


IBinoesca, il. 1312, b. 

! Biouk-Lambat, li, 118, b. 
Btr, 876, b. 

Bir Bin Kilisaehy 770, b. 

Bir or Birel^jik, 4(j 3, a; ii. 

Birdoswald, ii. 1256, b. 
Birgos, ii. 1231, a. 

Birgus, d. 16, a. 

Birkel Mount, li. 397, a. 
Hiiket el-Duarah, il. 441, b. 
Birket-el-Kerun, li. 36.5, b. 
Birket-el- Mariouty il. 273, a. 
Birniah, *1. 1086, a. 

Hirs-i- Nimrud, 359, b. 
Birtlia, 737, a ; 877, a. 
Birzttiiinium. 748, a 
Bisaccia, ii. 8.5.3, a ; II. 1293, 
a. 

Bisasno, 98.8, a ; il. 187, b. 
Bi'alt.ie, il. 1190, a. 

Bisnn, 757, a. 

Bi.saiitbe, il. M90, a. 

Bi!»r ar^is, ii 31, b. 

Biscay, il. 1105, a, 

Biscay, Bay rj/', 314,a; 501, b. 
Biscoyn. 346, b. 

Bisccgha, 167. a. 

Biscrln, li, 13*28, b. 

Bisbnryrs, li. *241, a. 

Bi.shojrs Waltham, 631, b. 
Hishorc, 384, a. 

Btsignano, 451, .a. 

Bisitiin, .369, b. 

Bissi/iCtii, il. 600, b. 
liu'.t'incs. li. I 90, a. 

B'stonis, L ike, ii. 1178, a. 
Bisur, 4*20, a, 730, a. 
Ilitliya', 3 h 2, b. 

Hitia, ii, 912, a. 

Hitiae Portii-i, ii. 91l,b. 
Biths-chai, ii. 4*24, b. 

Bitotia, li. .561, a. 

Bitontoy 167, b; il. 1294, a. 
Hitti, il 48. a. 

Biftigo, M.. li, 46, b. 
Bituiiges Cubi, 173, a. 
Bitiiriges Viviftci, 173,a. 
Bivados, 64*2, a. 

Blvona, 1070, b; 11.99, a. 
blnin, ii. *237, a. 

Bixerta, 1070, a; ii. 1014, b. 
Bi/oiie 11 , II.sO, a. 

Black Foiest, 4,b; ii.‘270, b. 
Btark Mountains, .383, b. 
Black Sea, KHfi, a; ii. 920, a. 
Black Sod Bay, ii. 175, a. 
B/ackwatcr, 645, b; 74*2, b; 
868, h. 

Blanc, Cape, 94, a. 

Blanco, Cape, 499,a, 730,a. 
il. 3.57, a. 

RIanda, il. 115, b; ii.2l0,a. 
Blandi.ina, 744, b. 

Blancs, ii. 115,1); ii. 420, a. 
Olanii, ii. 16, a. 

Blnnnot, 42'<, b. 

Hlarlacum, 5.0, a. 

Hlaiindofi. ii. 1197, b. 

Btavet, 408, b ; il. 1310, a. 
Bloye, 108 b. 

Blemmyes, 58, a. 

Bleiidiiim, .50*2, b. 

Blera, 870, b; ii. 1293, a; ii 
1*297, b. 

Blerick, 407, b; 570. a. 
Blessed, Inlaiids of the, 906, a. 
Blitra, 241, a. 

Blinn, ii, 5.37, b. 

Blois, 5*23, a. 

Bludin, ii. 642, b. 

Boaefes, ii. 188, a. 

Boariuin, Forum (Rome), 
il. 813, a. 

Boiiardia. 383, b. 

Bobia, 410. a. 

Bochsieiny 1019, a. 

Bodensee, 429, b. 

Hodetia, ii. 188, b. 
Rodioca»^e«, 372, b. 

Bodoa, ii. 220, a. 

Bodrun or J?</i/rf»'Ow»*,1026,b. 
Boduni, 571, a. 

Bodvarpy ii. 12.58, a. 

I Boeae.’li. Il2,b. 

Boebe, 705, b; ii. 1170, a* 

[ Boerus, ii, 384, a. 


(Boetzbergy ii. 1318, b. 

Bogy 1103, b, 

’ Bogatz, ii. 556, a. 
Bogdsha-.Adussiy ii. 1126, b. 
Boghas, 423, a. 

BoghaXy 11. 10.36, a. 

Boghaz Hissan Kalehy ii. 
‘253, a. 

Bouhaz Kieui, ii. 1108, b. 
Bogopol, 889, a. 

Bbhcim, 417, b. 

Bohemia, 417, b, 

Bohmerwald, 922, a. 

Bohrus 456,1), 

Bofana, 377, a. 

Bojano, 4‘2.5, b. 

Boienheim, 417, b. 

Moil, 756, a: li. .542,n. 
Boiiidiirtim, il. 448, a. 
Boisrinet, Potnte de, li .6‘20,b. 
Bojuk-Ada, li. 635, b. 
Bojuk-Derbend. ii. IlUl,b. 
Bokhara, ii. 1237, a. 

Bokhoriy 64, a. 

Bolthusia,\‘i, b; 457, a; .593, b. 
Bokln, 55, b. 

Bokomadhi, li. -5.59, b. 
Bokomadlu, Cape, 638, a. 
Bolat, 468, a. 

Bolbitic arm of the Nile, ii. 
43.3. b. 

Bolax, 821, b. 

Boleastooe, ii. 560, a; ii. 
10.54, b. 

Bo/do, li. 537, h; il. 1075, b. 
Bohmvos, n. 192, b, 

Boliim, 13, b. 

Bolinaens, 13, b, 

Boline, 17. a. 

Bolingae, iu 48,a. 

Bolitae, li. 5.52,0. 

Boloana, 419, a ; ii. 1*287, a. 
Bolonia, 388, h. 
lioli<7iidia,^\\,h, I 

7?<)2or, il, 41, a. 

Bolsena, I.ago di, 857, a; 

8.56, b ; ii. 13*24 b. 

Bolsetia, il. 1*296, b; li. 

1*297, a; ii. 13*23, b. 

Bomba, rS6, 1); li. ‘277, b; II. 
641, a. 

Bomba, G. of, 733, b. 
Bon.bareek, L\, 5*20, b j 1031, 
a; li. .549,b. 

Bomarzo, ii, 644, b. 

Bom I, 63, b. 

Bon Tope, 3!7,b ; ii. 330,a. 
Bona, Cape, il, 5, a. 

Uun.i l)ea, 'I'lmiileof the 
(Rome), i'. Ml I, a. 

Bonah, 68, a; 69, a 
Bonah, Gulf of, 1070, a. 
Bondino, li. .509, a. 

Ibmi Kventus, Portlcus 
(Rome), il. 839, b. 
Bonifacio, 691, a. 

Bonifacio. Straits o/, 718,b. 
Bonixar, jl. 6.56, b. 

Bonn,m, b;4l8,b;il.l92,a. 
Bononia, li. 1*2 m 7, a. 
Bontobrlee. 383, b. 

Bonus. 419, b. 

Boohion, 877. a. 

BooJ k, il 955,1). 
Buo-Shat/er, ii. 13*28, b. 
Boosura, 632, b ; 730, a. 
Boppart, 383, b, 

Borcaiil, 167, b. 

Borc<»vieu8, ii. 1256, b. 
Borcum, 457, b. 

Bordeaux, 170, a; 407, b’; 

4.57. b. 

, BordJ, H. 12.37. b. 
Boreigonoi, b. 

Boreum, 732, a; 733, b j li 
1093, 8. 

Borgas, H. 663, a. 

Borghetto, 897, b. 

Bona, 581, b. 

Borjeiyah, ii. 401. a. 
Bonnanum, ii. 7. b. 
Bormida, li. 1035, a. 

Borneo, 570. a; ii. 47, a. 
Boron, II. 188, b. 

Bornsa, li. 13n,b. 

Borrtflo, 934, b, 

.Boraippuf, 310;^ a. 
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Bortinae, li. 82, a. 

Borusd, ii. 916, b. 

Bosa, ji.91l, b. 

Bosa. ii. Oil, b. 

Bosenavir, 1018, a. 

Bosco delV Abadia, 876, b. 
Boscovitza, ii. 1036, a. 

Bosna, it. 12.54, a. 

Bosnia, 747, a; ii, 36, a; 

ii. .541, a. 

Bossulh, 366, b. 

Bost, 403, a. 

Boston, 369, b. 

Boston, .576, b. 

Bosireiius, ii. 606, b. 
Boterdum, 582, a. 

Botom, Botm, or Botam, U. 
506, a. 

Retryil. 606, a. 

Bottiaei, ii. 1)90, a. 

Botxen. 384, a. 

Boudi oun, .589, b. 

Boug.e, il. 4-54, a. 

Bovianum, il. 896, h. 
Buujayah, G. of^ M6, b. 
Bovina, 167, a; n. 13{»7, a. 
Bonl, 456, b. 

RoulHutermm, (Athens), 

‘296, b. 

Boutness, ii. 1239, a. 

Boulogne, 44‘2, b; 1000, a. 
Bonluvan, ii. 654, a. 

Bonn AJonbah, ii. '277, b. 
Bourbon r And, \i\9, a; 4*27,a. 
Bourbon I' ArchambauU, 
liiS.H. 

Buurdeaux, 170,a; 407,b; 
457, b. 

Bonrg d’Oj/snns, B. 3*22, b. 
Bourges, 350, a; 407,a. 
Bontghax, il 1178, a. 
Bourgoin, 393, a. 

Hou! tques, il. 646, n. 
Bournoubat, li. 319, b. 

Bouz Dagh, it. 1214, a. 

Bowes, il. 144, b ; ii. 1280, b. 

9*22, b ; 11. 12.56, b. 
Boyne, the, 427, a; ii. 4.59, b. 
Boyuk Mcinder, »l. *243, a. 
Buzaar Su, ii. 589, a* 
Bozburun, 198, a. 

Bozbuiun, Cape, ii. 662, a. 
Bra, 379, a. 

Braeani, li. 220, b. 

Bnioara Augusta, 250, a. 
Br.iCJirli, CHlIaiei, 932, b. 
Braciiano, li. 1*297,1). 
Btacciano, Lago di, 866, b ; 

867, a; li. 864, a. 

Braehma, 4*27, b 
Knichmaiii Magi, ii. 48, a. 
Brachyle, 593, b. 

Biadano, 166, b; 427, b ; II. 
209, b. 

Biadaniis, 166, b; ii. 209, b. 
Braga, ‘250, a j 4‘27, a j ii. 
‘2*20, b. 

Braganga, 934. a. 

Bi ahinaputra, 795, a; H. 

10, a ; ii. 1*260, a. 
Brnkmini, ii. 40, b. 
Rrabtnws, the, 4*27, a. 
Braign, ii. 277, a. 

Brnm, 1033, a. 

Brampton, 4‘.^9, a; ii. 12-56, b* 
Bran easier, 4*28, b ; 442, b. 
Brandvne, Monte, 564, b, 
Hrannodunum, 44*2, b. 
Rrasiae, ii. Il*2,b. 

Brattia, li. .37, a. 
Bratuspante, 428, b. 
Rraiirou, 33*2,a. 

Brazza, ii.37,a. 

Brecz, 391, b. 

Breaa, il 634, a. 

Breganson, 11. 472, b; Ii. 
576, b. 

Bregentz, 429, b. 

Bregenz, 110, b. 

Bregetio, ii. 542, a* 

Bremen, il. .586, b. 
Bremenlum,750.a. 
Brementacae, 429. a. 
Bremervorde, ii. 585,b. 
Brenta,\\.Zfg). b;il. 1275, a, 
Brenthe, 111, b; 193,a. 
BrescellOy 443, a. 

4 R 2 
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Breicia,m,\i\ ti. 1287, b. 
Breicon^ 408, a. 

Bretlau, li. 215, a. 

Bretiwre, H. 951, a. 

Breit, 443, a: 1000, a. 
Bre$torai%s li. 1329, b. 

708, b \ il, 499, b ; 

Bread, li. 542, a. 

Breuni, ii. 1310, b. 

BrevU, 934, b. 

Brey^ Loch, 11. 1321, b. 
BrMnfon, 110, a; 429, b. 
Briare, 385, b ; 443, a. 
Jiririgeford, Eatt, il. 274, a, 
Bridgewater Bay^ 11. 1280, a. 
Brieuc, 5/. 40l,b; 720, b. 
Brigaeclul, 249, b. 
Brigaeciuin, 2i^0, h. 
BriKaiites, 11. 16, a. 
BrigantU, 110, h. 

Brigaotii, 11. 1310, b. 
Brlgantio, 110, a. 

Brihuega^ 582, a. 

Brilfisus, 322, a. 

Brindjel, 11. 1270, b. 
Brindisi^ 444, b. 

Brlniatea, ii. 187, a. 
ilrmnoa. 347, a: 770, a. 
Brionnoia^ 428, u. 

Bt iou. 430, a. 

Brioude* 442, b. 
Britannicum, Mare, 11 
460, b. 

Brivairit 443, a. 

Briviescat ii. 1312, a. 
Brivodurum, 385, b. 

Brixen, 940, b. 

Brixentes, 1)40, a. 

Brixia, II. 1287, b. 

Brixia^ 429, b. 

Brizice, or Brendlce, II. 
1299, a. 

Brockley JiiU, li, 1046, a. 
Brodon. 444, a, 

Broni, li. 1287, b. 

Brough, 708, b j II. 1280, b j 
li. 1312, a. 

Broughtem, It. 211, b. 
Broughton, 430. a. 

Brouaaa, II. 674, b. 

Brucca, CaatclV a Mare 
della, ii. 1266, b, 
Brucbeium, 97, a. 

Brucida, 11. 36, b. 

Bracia, 744, b. 

Brugei, 11 1217, b. 

Brugh, 427, a. 

Brugnato, 430, a. 

Brutna, 1046, a. 

Bruinath, 444, a. 

Brunecken, 429, a. 

Bruttl PraeBeiitii, DomuB 
(Rome), ii. 828, a. 
Bruttlanus, Campus 
(Rome),il. 841, b. 
Bruxxano, Capo di, 641, b; 

ii. 1337, b. 

Brychon, ii. 569,a. 

Bryelice, 338, a. 

Brysae, 11,1190, a. 

Bryitacln, 451, a. 

Bua, 884, a. 

Buba, ii. 1075, b. 

BabaitUe Nome, 39, b. 
Bubastus, 89, b; li. 434, a. 
Bubban, 400, b. 

Buberak, It. 1252, a. 

Biibon, 462, a. 

Bubiila, ad Capita (Romo), 
11. 801,b. 

Buc«, 915, b. 

Buccia, or Bucdna. 363, b. 
J7 mcc^, 11.210. a; li.1320, b. 
Bucephala, ii. 47, b. 
Buchaetiuro, 833, a. 
Buchowinia, 1001, a. 

Bucra, IL 985, a. 

Budarli, ii, 1125,b. 

BudeUi UoladeL1\%,u, 
BudeUi, leole del ii. 911, h. 
BudinL 11. 917, a. 

Budiaam or Budia, 883, a. 
Budia, U. 236, b. 

Bu^i, il. 301, b. 

Bodorum, lU 878» b« 

Buarh, 459, b. 


BuSua, 11. 220, a. 

Bnduao, 11. 1196, a. 

Budweia, It. 278, a. 

Buges, Lacus, ii. I112,b, 
Buhtan Chat, 585, a. 
Buhlanchdi, 216, b. 
Bv^eiyah, ii. 297, b; 11.881, a. 
Bwea, 416, b. 

Bttjuk-dereh, 424, a. 

Buka'a, 11. 1076, b. 
Bukowina, 743, b, 

Bulanea, 11.915, b. 

Buldur, or Burdur, I^ake of, 
230, b. 

Bulls, 11. 605, a. 

Bulla Regia, il. 455, a. 
Bullene, 162, a. 

Bulum, 934, b. 

Bulwudun, 781, a; ii.646, b. 
Bumadus, ii. 1209, a. 
Bunarbnachi, ii. 926, b. 
Bunbury. 427, a. 

Bunderuk, 4.30, a. 

Bunich, 419, b. 

Bun-pur, 983, b. 

Baton Riposo, il. 204, b. 
Buonalbergo, 910,b: 1073,b; 

n. 1293, b. 

Bupliagium, 103, a. 

Buphras, li. 341, b. 

Bura, 14, b. 

Buraicus, 13, b; 457, a. 
Burbida, 934, b. 

B'lrdigai.!, 170, a. 

Burdur or Buldur, 131, b. 
Bureika Kalyvia, ii. 586, b. 
BUren, il. 582. b. 

Burg, ii. 1237. b. 

Burgh, 442, b i il. 650. b: 
II.M256, b. 

Burgh Castle, 442, b ; 977, b. 
Burgh on the Sands. 351, b. 
Burgh St. Peter, 442, b. 
Burghausen, 384, b. 

Burgos, 581, a; 770, a; li. 
12.52, b. 

Burlta, M., li. 570, b. 
Burloa, 4.59, b. 

Burmasaka, 701, b. 

Burrea, 934, b. 

Burrinna, 807, a; 11. 964, a. 
Burridava, 744, b, 

Burrindu, il. 677, a, 
Burnuin, 409, b. 

Rurrough Hill, li. 1270, a. 
Biirsada, 582, a. 

Buaento, ii. 209, b, 

Busae, 11. 301, b. 

Bushashim, 607, a. 

Busir, 468, b. 

Busiris, 39, b. 

! Busirlte Nome, 39, b. 
Bnakurd, Mta., 11.653, a. 
Baasitre, 427, a. 

Busta Gnlllca, Ad (Rome), 
li. 815, b. 

Butera, 11. 242, a. 
Buthrotum, 832, b. 
Buthrotus, 450, a. ! 

Bato, 39, b. 

Butua, 748, a. 

Butuntum, 167, a. 
Butunluan, ii. 1294, a. 
Buxentum, ii. 209, b. 

Buyati, 331, b. 

Huzennes, ti. 278, a. 

Buxi, ii. 414, a. 

Buxrah, 424, b. 

Byblus, li. 606, a. 

Kyltae, il. 41,b; ii. 94.1, b. 
Byzantium, 6.57, a; 11.1190, & 
Byzeres, 11.658, b. 


Cabandene, li. 1050,'b. 
Cabanea, Villa de, 807, a. 
Cabarnls, 11. 552, b. 
Cabolri, 11. 901, b. 
Cabendena, 521, a. 

Cabea, iU 1083, a. 

Cabex, Gulfqf,\\, 1081, a. 
Cahexaa, Laa, li. 1286, b. 
Cabexat Rubiaa, ii. 857, a, 
Cabo de Palox, li. 924, a. 
Cabo Quilatex, ti. 969, b. 
Cabo ViUano, R. 969, b. 
867 , 6 . 


Cahre, Col de, 980, a. 
Cabrera, 374, b ; ii. 342, b. 
Cahul, 5.58, a ; ii. 5.52, a. 
Cabul River, 11. 552, a ; ii. 
5H.5, b. 

Cabuliatan, ii. 552, a. 

( abyletl, ii. 1190, a. 

Cacerea, 662, a. 

Cacliagae l^ytbae, il. 94.1, 

b. 

Cachales, 11.418, b. 

Cacia, 11. 1085, a. 

Cacobae, il. 47, a. 

Cacus, Cave of (Rome), ii. 

810, a ; ii. 817, a. 
Cacyparis, ii. 986, b. 
Cacyrum, ii. 987,a. 

Cadiere, 477, b. 

Cad»x or Cadix, 92.1. a. 
Cadmus, 463, b; 519, a. 
Ciidurd, 173, a. 

Cadusii, ii. 302, a. 

Caditis, H, 17. b. 

Caecilla. il. 1075, b. 

Caecilla Meudla,Mausoleum 

of (Borne), ii. 821, b. 
Caeciliana, il. 220, a. 
Caecina, 857, a. 

(’aeoinus, 450, a. 

Cardici, 55, a. 

Caedrius, ii. 911, a. 

Caelia, 167, a; 474, b; il. 
1291, a. 

Caelian Hill (Rome), 11.817, 
a. 

Cadimontana,Porta(Rome), 
11 75.5, b. 

Caelimontanl,Areu8(Rome), 
11,851, a. 

Caena, ii. 986, b. 

Caendar, 922, b, 

('aenon, 463, a, 

Caenepolis, ii. 112, b. 
Caenlca. ii. 1190, b. 

Caonici, li.1190, a. 

Caeno, 705, b. 

Caeuys, »i. 706, a. 
Caeretnnus, Amrii<, 466, b. 
Ca“rltis Amnis, 468, b, 
Caerlaveroek, ii. 1332, a. 
Cnerleon, 418. b. 
Caerleon-on-Usk, II. GO, b. 
Caernarvon, ii. 051, a; ii. 
971, a. 

Caemarafoaushire, 11. 491, a. 
Caer IVent, li. 1276, a. 
Caesada, 525, a; 582, a. 
Caesar, Statue of (Rome), 
793, a. 

Cnesaraugusta, 250, a, 
Caesarea, 949, b. 

Caesareia Panlas, ii. 1076, b. 
Caesaroia Philippi, ii. 540, a. 
Caesariana, ii. 210, b; ii. 
1295, a. 

Caesaris, Horti (Rome), 11. 

811, b. 

Caesaromagus, 841, a. 
Caesarum, Nemus (Rome), 
ii. 841, b. 

Caescna, il. 1287, a. 

Caosius, 89, b. 

Cqffa,\\, U10,r; 11.1157,1). 
Cafaa, 510. a. 

Cagli,\\. 1301, a; il. 1317,b. 
Cagliari, 513, b. 

Cahora, 464, a j 517, a; 780, a. 
Caianum (Rome), il. 844, b. 
Citiaxxo, 476, b. 

Cajaxxo, li. 896, b. 

Caaator, 442, b; 488, b; li. 
1276, a. 

Caithneaa, 687, a. 

CalabrefUt, il. 952, b. 
Calabria, 11. 206, b. 

Calabria Citra, 447, a. 
Calabria Ultra, 447, a. 
Calachene, 606, b. 

Calacta, il 986, b. 
Caladunum, 934, a. 

Calae Carlas, 11. 46, b. 
Calagum, 400, b. 

Calagurris, 394, a; 469, a. 
Calahorra, 694, a; 459, a; 
475, b. 

CaUm, Pax de, 916, b. 
UaUunae, il. 346^b» 


Calamos, li. 606, a. 
Calaanotta, 810, a. 

Calnmyda, 705, b. 

Calandro, 8, b ; 11. 209, b. 

( alantaftaxor, ii. 1324, b. 
Calax Limneonaa, 148, a. 
Cala^^arna, ii. 210, a. 
CalatabelloUa, ii. 986,b; ii> 
1231, a. 

Calatafiani, il. 948, a. 

Galatia, ii. 896, b: ii. 1292, b. 
Calairava, ii,210fhi ii.t240,b. 
Calbis, 519, a} ii. 53, a. 
Calcua, ii. 455, a. 

Calcutta, 972, b: il. 47, a. 
Caldna del Rey, 168,b; 934,b. 
Caldelaa, 934, a; ii. 883, a. 
Caldelas, Castro de, 934, a. 
Cnldes de MalaveUa, 168, b. 
Caldnoven, 485, a. 

Caldo, Rio, 934, a. 

Catela, 167, a. 

Calem, ii. 220, b. 

Calem, Ad, ii. 1301, ii. 
Calentum, 683, a. 

Calcs, ii. 1302, b. 

Caletes, 218, b. 

Caliabria, li. 461, b. 

Calicat, 698, a. 

Caligula, Bridge of (Rome), 
ii. 805, b. 

Calinapatnam, 480, b; 972, b. 
Cnltnapatinna, ii. 47, a. 
Caliiulaea, il. 384, a. 

('alingao, 972, b ; ii. 47, a. 
Caliugapntam, 750, b. 
Calitri, 1073, b. 

(’alicnses Emanld, 583, a. 
Callos, li. 1301, a} 11. 1317, 
b. 

Calteva, 387, b. 

Calleva Aitrelmtum, 320, a j 
442, a. 

Callia, 193, a. 

Callian, ii. I82,b. 

Calliarus, li, 202, b. 
Callicolone, li. 1194,b. 
Callicula, Mens, 156, u. 
Calliene, il 49, b. 

Caliifue, ii. 896, b. 

Cnllign, 480, b. 

Calligicum, ii.46, b. 
Callinusa, 73o,a. 

Cattipan, 450, b. 

Callipeuce, ii. 174, a. 
Callipolis, 474,b; ii. 1190, a. 
CullipuB, ii. 220, a. 
CalUrrhoe, Fountain of, 
(Athens), 292, a. 

Calliuin, 67, a. 

Calmez, Cape, 57, b. 
Calonato, 1103, a. 

Caloni, il. 688, b. 

Culor, 1072, a \ ii. 209, b. 
Calore, 483, a j 1072, a; ii. 
209, b. 

Calorem, Ad, ii. 210, bj ii. 
1295, a. 

Calthorpe, 11. 1232, b. 
Calvados, ii. 173, a. 

Calvi, 479, b; il. 1302, b. 
Calvi, Monte, ii. 1286, a. 
Calviai, 481, b. 

Cal V us, 582, a* 

Calydon, 07, a. 

CalxadiUa de Mandigex, ii. 
964, a. 

Camala, 250, b. 

Camara, 705, b. 

Camuran, 661, a. 

Caanarana, 486, a. 
Camarana, Fiatme di, 1069. 

b i ii. 985, b. 

Camarica, 502, b. 

Camarina Palus, 11. 986, a. 
Cambadene, 869, b. 
Cambuetum, 934, a. 
Cambalidus, Mods, 369, b. 
Cambay, il 255 a. 

Cambay, Qulf qf, li.46,bi 
11.47, a; 11.4^, a. 
Cambeck Fort, ii. 585, a; ii. 

1266, b. 

Combo, 488, a. 

Cambqia, ii. 1002, b. 
Camboricuan, 488, b. 
llU4Sl,a. 
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Camhray, 486, a. 

Cambridge^ 488, b, 
Cambyses, 320, a. 

Cambvsis, 60, b. 
Camoiobosci, 521, a 
Giimelodunum, 442, a. 
Camenarum Lucus and 
A^des of (Rome), ii. 
820, a. 

Catneno, ii. 947, b. 
earnerina^ 489, a. 
Camerinum, ii. 1317, b. 
Camfeus, 79, b ; il, 986, b ; 
ii. 986, b. 

CaminOt S, Martin de, ii. 
12.64, b. 

Camlrus, ii.713,b. 
Camtnanejie, 6ii7, b. 
Campan^ 497, b. 

Campanella, Punta della, ii. 

359, b; ii.5l4,b. 
Campanus, Pons, ii. 1290, a. 
Campo (ti Annibale, 92, a. 
Catnpo di Giove, ii. 568, b. 
Campo Mayor, li. 220, a, 
Campo, S. Maiia del, ii. 
886, a. 

Campodja, ii. 1161, a. 
Campus de Marian icis, 
169, b. 

Campus Major (Rome), il. 
835, a. 

Campus Marlialis (Rome), 
ii. 818, a. 

Campus Martins (Home), 
il. 8.32, a: ii. 834, b. 
Campus Minor (Rome), ii. 
8.35, a. 

Carapylus, 18, b; 64, a. 
C'amudolanum, .571, a. 
Camuludunuin, 6t5, b. 
Canaan, iU 516, a. 

Canuch, 515, a. 

Canal Bianco, 26, b. 

Canale del Ce/alo, 474, a. 
Canales, ii. 1293, a. 
Canalicum, ii. 188, b: ii. 
1290, b. 

Canaria, 906, b. 

Canaries, 314, a. 

Canasis, 983, b. 

Canatlia, ii. 1076, b. 

Canca, 499, b. 

Canvhe, 442, b. 

Candanura, il. 7,b. 

Candavia, ii. 36, b. 

Candia, 703, a. 

Cane, 472, a. 

Caueliite, 691, b. 

Canentelus, ii. 903, b. 

Canet, 72r,, b. 

Cam, 465, a. 

Cannae, 167, a. 

Canne, 499, b. 

Canne, Fiume delle, li. 985, 
b. 

Cannes, 1001. a. 

Canneie, ii. 870, a. 

Canr*eio, 385, a. 

Canobus, 39, a. 

Canopic arm of the Nile, 
ii. 433, b. 

Canopic Canal (Nile), ii. 
434 a* 

Canosa, 503, a; ii. 1294, a. 
Cantaber, Oceanus, 344, a. 
Cantabria, 394, b. 

Cantae, 502, b. 

Cantalice, 6, a. 

Cantanus, 705, b. 

Cantat a, 12, a ; it. 1208, a. 
Cantara, F. ii.985, b. 
Cantara, 1100, a; ii. 986, a. 
Canterbury, 442, a. 

Canthi, ii. 255, a. 

CanthI, S., ii. 40, b. 

Cantiuni Fromontorium, 
602, b. 

Caf^re, Hull of, 750, a; 

Canusium, 167, a; li. 1294, a. 
Capata, ii. 1285, b« 

Capara, Las Ventas de, it. 
1285, b. 

Cap Blanc, 198, a. 

Capdenae, li. 1332, a. 

Cape Guardqfki, 57, b. 


Capena, Porta (Rome), li. 
755, a. 

Capenus Sinus, 604, a. 
Cuphareus, 871, b. 
Caphardagon, 396, b. 
Caphusa, 505, b. 
Capliyae,I93, a. 

Caphyatis, 193, a. 

Capilla, ii. 219. b; ii.361,b. 
Capissene, 505, b. 
Capltanata, 164, b. 
Capit'mm, ii. 087, a. 

Capitol (Rome), ii.76l, a. 
Capitolias, ii. 1076, b. 
Capitolium, Vetus (Rome), 
if. 829, b. 

Capixxi, .505, b. 

Capo dell' Alice, 4.50, b. 

Capo dell' Armi, 447, a. 

Capo d'Istria, li. 73, b. 

Capo S. Teodoro, 35, b. 
Capoccia S, Angelo di, il. 
306, b. 

Capori, 933, a. 

Capotta, 556, ly, ii. 1302, b. 
Capon a, Sta Maria di, 
510, a. 

Cappadocicus, Fontiis, 
508, a, 

Canpadox, .508, a. 
Capradosso, 635, b. 

Capraia, 509, a. 

Capraja, 8.)7,b. 

Capratia, 374, b j 857, b ; 
906, b. 

Capiaria, Aedicula (Rome), 
11 . 835, a. 

Capra8ia,4r)l, a, b. 

Caprasiae, li. 129.5, a. 
Caproae or Capiae, Palus 
(Rome), li. 835, a. 
Caprera, Isola di, 719,a; li. 
911,b. 

Capri, 509, a. 

Capri^Su, 886, a. 

Capru, 241, b. 

Caprus, 189,a; ii. 1034,b; 

ii. 1209, a 
Capua, ii. 1290, a. 

Caput Bubuli, 744, b. 

Caput Vada, 67, b; 427, b. 
Caput Vadornm, ii. 859, b. 
Carabash, 194, a. 

Carabia, ii. 384, a. 

Caracallae, rhcrmae(Rome), 
II. 847, b. 

Caracca, 525, a. 

Caracena, 525, b. 

Caracodes Fortns, il. 911, a. 
Caraciiel, li. 219, b. 

Carae, 582, a. 

Caralis, ii. 911, b. 

Caralis, Prom., il. 911, b. 
Curalitanum Prom., ii. 
911, b. 

Carambis, 406, a; ii. 547, a. 
Caranusca, 5i.5,a. 

Caratae, li. 943, a. 

Caravis, 581, b. 

Carbaglar, li. 1131, b. 
Carbilesi, ii. 1190, a. 

Carbiua, 474, b. 

Carbon, C.. 336, b ; il. 454, a. 
Carbones, ii. 916, b, 

Carcaso, 11. 1320, a. 
Carcassone, 515, b. 

Carceda, ii. 1232, b. 

Career Mamertinus (Rome), 
ii. 781, a. 

Carchemish, 627, a. 

Card, li. 47, a. 

Carcinne, 460, b. 

Carcoriis, ii. 64i,b. 
I7arcu»ium, ii. 219, b. 

Cardia, ii. 1190, a. 

Cardona, ii. 1, b; ii. 1260, b. 
Cardua, 582, a. 

Carelae, 11. 1297, b. 
Carentan, 708, b. 

Cariatain, ii. 283, b. 

Carica, S. Giovanni in,. 

889,a; ii. 1302, b. 

Caridia, 516, a. 

Carife, 481, b. 

Carinae (Rome), IL 822, b. 
Carinena, 682, a. 

CarM, Muro di, li. 987, b. 


Carinola, 693, a. 

Carinthla, 522, b. 

Carinthia, ii. 54i, a; 1i.447,a. 
Canpeta, ii. 283, bj ii. 284, b. 
Carius, 521, a. 

Carixa, 520, a. 

Carlburg, 999, b. 

Carlisle, ii. 215, a. 
Cariopago, or Cerlc^ago, ii. 
497, b. 

Carlsburg, 167, b. 

Carlstadt, ii. 855, a. 
Carmana, 521, a. 

( arman^a, 973, b. 
Carinania Deserta, ii. 365, b; 
ii. 549, a. 

Carmarthen,77b,i\\ li.276,b. 
Carmel, M., ii. 606, a. 
Carmeutalis, Porta (Rome), 
11. 751, a. 

Carmona, 521, b. 

Cam-at- Manaxil, or Carn¬ 
al-Manxil, il. 3.57, b; il. 
358. b. 

Carna, Carana, or Carnon, 
11. 358, b. 

Cariie.ites, ii. 601, b. 
Carniola, ii.447,a; ii.541,a. 
Cnriilon, 49, a ; il. 309, b. 
Carnsore Point, 1065, b ; ii. 
872, a. 

Carnuntum, ii. 512, a. 
Carnus, 113, b. 

Caronia, 475, a. 

Caronia, Bofcodi, lG51,b. 
Carovigno, 474, b ; 515, b. 
Car pas, .5*23, b. 

Carpasia, 730, a. 

Carpal h tan Mount a in s, 

523, b; il.482,a;ii.9l7.a; 
ii. 920, a. 

Carpella, .520, b. 

Carpella, Prom., il. 649, b. 
Carpentras, .524, b. 

Carpi, it. 917, a. 

Carpianl, il. 917, a. 

Carpis, il. 1338, a. 

Carrea Poteiitla, li. 188, a. 
Carrawburgh, il, 12.56, I), 
Carrickfergus, ii. 1.J10, b. 
Carro, 71 h, a. 

Carru, 526, a. 

Carry, li. 43, a. 

Carseoll, 5.5, a : ii. 1306, b. 
Carsid, ii. 1113, b. 

Carci»is Portus, .515, b. 
Carsidava, 744, b. 

Carsoli, 526, b; 627, a: II. 
1306, b. 

Catsulae,!!. 1317, a. 

Carta, 110<*, a. 

Carta la fieja, or Carta 
I'ieja, 6,54, a ; ii. 31, b. 
Cartagena, 552, b; Ji. 290, a. 
Cartalias, 807, a. 

Cartenna, il. *297, b. 
Carihaca. .587, a. 
Carthagena, il. 636, a. 
Carthago Spartaria, li. 636, a. 
('arthago Vetus, ii, 31, b. 
Carvalhos, ii. 220, a. 
Carvoran, ii. 246, b; il. 
1256, b. 

Carura, ii. 47, a, 

Carusa, ii. 647, b, 

I Caryae, 193, a. 

Ctirystum, ii. 188, a. 
Caryslus, 872, b. 

Casa Mara, or Casamari, 
592, a. 

Casale di Conca, ii. 923, a. 
Casale, Torre del Piano del, 
ii. 1124, a. 

Casaluce, ii. 362, b. 

Casama, ii. 1076,b. 

Casbin, ii. 1281, a. 

Cashmir, ii. 47, b; ii. 60, li. 

. Casii Montes, il. 505, a. 
Casilinuin, ti. 1.302, b. 
Gasinum, ii. 1302, b. 
Casiotis, 37, a. 

Casius, 37, a ; 89, b. 
Casmenae, 11. 9d7,a. 
Casmunates, ii. 187, b. 
Caspatyrui, 972, a; ii, 50, b. 
Caspeira, 558, b. 

Caspeiraet, ii. 48, a. 
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Caspiae Pylae, 90, a, 

Caspian Sea, 559, b. 

Caspii, Ii. 302, a. 

Caspiria, ii. 47, b. 

Caspius, 572, a. 

Cassaei, 822, b. 

Cassaro, 463, a*, ii. 987, a. 
Cassel. 561, b; ii. 327, b. 
Cassibili, 463, a ; li. 986, a. 
Cassii Forum, 870, bj il. 

1296, b ; ii. 1297, a. 
Cassiobury, 560, b. 

C.issiope, 669, b; 671, b; 
832, b. 

Cassiotts, ii. 1076, a. 

Cassis, 515, b; li. 1113, b. 
Cassope, 833, a. 

Castabala, 507, b. 
Castamouni, 561, a. 
Casteggio, 630, b ; ii. 40, b; 
if . 188, a. 

Castel d'Asso, 894, a. 

Castel d'Asso, or Casteliac- 
do, 351, b. 

Castel dell' Osa, 644, a. 

Castel deli* Uovo, 495, b. 
Castel Franco, 908, b. 

Castel Guuto, Vi 1296, a. 
Castel Nuovo, 224,1). 

Castel-Pinon, Summet de, il. 

1047, a. 

Castel Rodrigo, ii. 56, b. 
Castel Sat do, ii. 912, a. 

Castel Vecchio Subequo, ii. 

1048, a. 

Castel Vetcre, 675, b. 

CastclV a Mate, ii. 1033,b. 
Castfllana, CivUa, 891, b; 
897, b. 

Gastello, Cittii di, li. 1207, b. 
Gastello I'etnenos, ii. 1157, a. 
Castcllon de la Plana, ii. 
964, a. 

Castellum Mcnapiorum, ii. 
327, b. 

Castelnaudari, ii. 1023, b. 
Castelnon, 389, b. 
Casthanaea, ii. 1J70, b. 
Castiglione, 920, a. 
CasUgUonc liernardi, ii. 
1285, b. 

Castiglione, Lago di, ii. 

: 668, b. 

Castile, Old and New, 525, a. 
Castiles, the, ii. 1105, b. 
Castle Acre, 442, o. 

Castle ef the Moiea, 13, a. 
Cai^iie Over, 672, a. 

('astle Rising, 442. b. 
Castle-steeds, ti. 585, a. 
Castlejord, li. 1.53, b. 

Castor, 793, a. 

Castor and Pollux, Temple 
of (Rome), ii. 784, a; U. 
834, b. 

Castore, 6, b. 

Castra, li. 36, b. 

Custra (Rome), ii. 839,b. 
Castra Cornrlia, ii. 1338, a. 
Castra Hannibaiis, 451, a. 
Castra Nova, 744, b. 

Castra Peregrluu (Rome), 
il. 818,a. 

Castra Trajana, 744, b. 
Castralla, II. 1240, b. 
Castrense, Ampltltlteatrum 
(Rome), U. 847, a 
Castro, 61, a; 564, a ; i). 
300, b; 11.912,a; ii. 1035,bi 
il. 1294, a. 

Castro de la VetUosa, 250, a. 
Castro del Rio, ii. 718, a. 
Castro Giovanni, 828, a. 
Castro Reale, Fiume di, 11. 
204, a. 

Castro, Rio de, 904, a; 933, b. 
Castro Zarvi, ii. 1942, a. 
Castrum Minervae, 474, b. 
Castrum Novum, 870, b; 
ii. 6*28, b; ii. im, a; it. 
13(7, a. 

Castuera, 228, a. 

Castulo, 56i,a: ii. 4Dl,b. 
Casueutillani, ii. 1317, b. 
Casuentut, li, 209,^ b. 
Caiabathmus Mijor, 733, a. 
Catabeda, ii. 46, b., 

4 R 3 
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Cataeat S21, a. 

Catalonia, ii. 1105, a. 

Catania. 567, a. 

Cataonla, 5(>7, b. 

Catari, ii. 542, a. 
Catarrhacti'B, 320, b; il. 
038, a. 

Catherine^ C. St., 669, b. 
Catiline’s House (Rome), 
ii. 804, b. 

Catobriga, ii. 220, a. 

Cattaro, 670, a. 

Cattarus, 748, a. 

Catiigara. ii. 47, a. 

Cafti ick Bridge, 669, b. 
Catularia, Porta (Rome), 
ii. 7.')7.b. 

Catuli, Portlcus (Romo), ii. 
804, b. 

Cava Canim, 499, a. 

Cavado, 4‘27, a. 

Cavado, H., 933, a. 

Cavaillop, 462, a j 677, a. 
CavaUixre, Pointe^ 1041), a. 
Cavaliere, il. 3H5, b. 

Cavallo, C., 336, b. 

Caiicann, ii. 986, a. 
Cancatut, 671, a; 691, a ; ii. 
917. b. 

Caucnabeni, 181, a, 

CaiK’i, ii. 16, a. 

Caudehec, 11. 206, a. 

Caudtne Forks, ii. I2'^'3, a. 

ii. 46, b ; ii.4H,a. 
Caviones, 361, b. 

C iularos, 576, a. 

Ca\ini, il. 299, a. 

Cannii, 618, a. 

Caunus, 239, b ; 518. a. 
Cav'ili, Inota dei, li. 91 i, b. 
Chus, ii. B2,a. I 

Caiisennae, 488, b. 
Caimique, 641, b. 

Cauies Baccbiae, 424, a. 
CauT, Paps de, ii. 102, a. 
Cazalia, 479,1). 

Gasnca, 4'2, a. 

Caxh'cs, 476, a. 

Cdxlona, r)6o, a ; ii. 491, b. 
Cea, 250, b. 

Ceba, ii. 188, a. 

Cerilionicnm, il. 1286, b. 
Cecina, 464, a i 867, a. 
C<*croplmn (Athens), 278, a, 
Certonle. 744, b. 

Cefalo, Cape, il. 1230, b. 
Cefaiu, 688, i,. 

Ceglie, 464, b} 466, a ; ii. 
r/.»4. a. 

Cefce, ii. 961, a. 

Ol'ladae (Athens'), 302, b. 
Cela Nova, il. 879, a. 

Celadus, 93.'!, a. 

Celano, I.ago di, 917, b. 
Celegeri, 11. 307, b. 

Ceiela, II. 448, a. 

Celenne, Aquae, 934, h. 
Colenao, or Cilenae, Aquae, 
168, b. 

Celenderls, il. 1236, a. 
Celeniia, li. H97, a. 

Celidoni, 606, b. 

Crtla, II. 461, a. 

Cellae, ll. 236,bi li. 1298, b. 
Celsa, ii. 32, a. 

Cema, Mons, 107, b. 
Cetnbaro, or Cembalo^ ii. 
516, b. 

Cemenellon, 110, a. 
Cemenelium. li. 188, a. 
Cemenelo, 110, a. 

Cenaeum, 871, a. 

Cenchreae, 682, b. 

Cf^teda, li. 1276, i’. 

CeneiH, ii 127’^, b. 

Cents, Mont, 107, b. 
('entesi'uu n. \d, il. 1305, a. 
Centobriga. 682, a. 

Cetdorbi, W5, b j 11. 987, a. 
Centrites, or Centrltis, 216, 
b ; ii 1209, a. 

CentroH, 685, a; 907, b. 
Centum Cellae, 870, b ; ii. 
I >1>6, a. 

Centura Puteae. 744, b. 
Ceutumcellae, 870, b; IL 
1296, a. 
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Centuria, 691, b. 

Centuripa, ii. 987, a. 
Centunpt, 61, a. 

Ct'pet, Cape, 628, 1). 

Cepbalae, Ji. 1230, b. 
Cephaiae, Prum., 11. 1080, b. 
Cephiile, 332, b. 

Crp/fOlo, 687, b. 
Cepbaloedium, il. 986, b. 
Cephnlonia, 687, b. 

Cephisia, 326, b. 

Ce|>li!8sl8, 4] 1, b. 

Cephissus, 200, b ; 323, a. 
Cepl Mileaioruni, 422, a. 
Ceprano, 914, a; ii. 1302, b. 
Ccralto, S. Columba de, li. 
1, b. 

Cerameicus, 325, a. 
Cerameicus ^Athens), 295,b; 
301, b. 

Ceinmcicus^Outer (Atheu';), 
303, a. [i>. 

Ceramic Cate (Athens), 262, 
Ceramie, il. 237, a. 

Cernstis, 729, a. 

Cerata, 322, a. 

Cerauuilia, 167, a. 

Cerax, 756, a. 

(’orbalus, 166, b. 

Cerbaul, 616, a. 

Cerberion, 422, a. 

Cerbla, 730, a. 

Cere -riiae, .Aquae, 168 b. 
Cercetiiiin, M., ii. 630, b. 
Cercina, 461, a; ii. 10*<I, a. 
CeriMiiitis, Lak ', il. 1177, b. 
Cercinium, li. 1170, a. 
Cerdngnr, 693, a. 

Cerea, 706, b. 

Ceres, Temple of (Rome), 
ii. 816, b. 

Ccreuc, 628, b. 

Ceresus, ii. 1, b. 

Verfenna, in, 692, b. 
Cerfeniiia, il. 2H2, aj ii. 1306, 
I). 

Cei iadae, 325, a. 

Cerigiu/ta, 167, a; 690, b. 
Cerigo, 738, a. 

Ceriuotto, 32, b. 

Cerilli, 461, a. 

Cerine, 693, b. 

Ceriuthu3, 872, b. 

Cermatus (Homo), H. 802, b. 
Cerredo, 934, b ; ii. 1329, b. 
CVnr/o, 661, b. 

Cerslc, 744, b, 

Cersus, ii. Ib80, a. 

Certima, 582, a. 

Cerfls. 367, b. 

Cervaro, IGG, b; 591, a; 
920, a. 

Cervera, .593, b. 

Cervetri, 466, b. 

Cervia, ii. 52, a. 

CervinI, 691. b. 

Ceryceium, 414, a. 

Ceryneia, 14. b. 

Cerynt s 730, a. 

Cerynites, 13. b ; 457, a. 
Ce<ada, 197, b. 

Cesano, 1000, a; 11. 1317, b. 
Cesarieux, 666, b. 

Cesarim, 898, a. 

Cesena, 470, b ; ii. 1287, a. 
Ce.aero, ii. i.V2), a. 

C -8t*, ii. 128S, a. 

Cestius, Pons (Rome), ii. 
849, b, 

Cestrla, 691, a; 832, b. 
Cestnis, ii. 638, a. 

Cetaria, li. 986, b. 

Cetium, il. 418, a. 

Cette, 408. a ; li. 404, a. 
Cettina, il. 657, b. 

Ceva, bl\ b ; li. 188, a. 
dvennes, 578, b ; U. 54, b; 

il. 494, b. 

Ceuta, 8, b. 

, Ceylon, 69, b ; li. 49, b; II 
716, b; il. 1091, a. 
Chaalla, ii. 283, a. 

Chaberis, It. 46, b. 
Ch.iberus, ii. 48, a. 

Ckabeuil, 592, a. 

Chablones, 35), b. 

ChaMaU, It. m ,». 


Chaboras, li. 333, b. 

Chabur, 136, b. 

ChadUius, ii. 6.58, b. 

Chachan, ii. 1012, a. 
Chaedini, ii. 927. b. 
Chaenides, if. 917, b. 
Chaeonoetae, 672, a. 
Cbaeroneia, 219, b. 

Cliaetae, li. 3'«4, a. 

Chai fCievt, .578, a. 

Chailli, 400, b. 

Chailly, 47.5, b. 

Chalach, 47-5, a. 

Chaladrus, ii. 107.5, b. 
Chalaeum, ii. 203, a. 
Chulastra, li. 384, a. 
Chalcidice. i>. 1076, a. 
Chalcidicurn (Rome), li. 
791, b. 

Chalcls, 03, b; 67, a; 600, b; 

8.33, a; il. 1076, a. 
Chaloitis,770, a; il. 47, a. 
Chaldatu, .507, b. 

Cbaldaiciis L.icus, 362, b. 
Ch.iMone, Promonturium, 
877, a. 

Chalb, ii. 1076, a. 

Chalia, 602, a. 

Chalil-ovasi, 463, a. 
Chalkedon, .596, b. 

Chalki, .597, b, 
Chdlon-sur-Max'ne, 667, a. 
Chdlon-sur-Saonc, 462, u ; 
48\ a. 

Chalybes, ii. 6.58, b. 
Clialyimu, ii. 1076, a. 
Ciialybonitis, li. 1076, a. 
Cham, ii. .561, b. 

Cli.unauone, 608, a. 

Chaiiiari, 36,3, b. 
Chandrabatiha, .502, a. 

Chnvdtabhttga, 12, a. 
Channert, 974, a. 

Channel, Kughsh, .314, .a. 
Channur Chnnah, u. 12.59, a. 
ChanteVe le-Chdlel, .502, Ij. 
Chantelieda-VieiUe, 502, b. 
Chaonrs, 5"0, i). 

Chapsylar, 7 >1, b. 
Cliar.icene, ii. 10.50, b. 
Cliaracitani, .525, )». 
(Jhar.uira, il. 604, b. 
(;haradru8, 13, b; 200, b. 
Charaunuei Scythae, li. 943, 
b. 

Charax, 11. 1170, a. 

Chardak. 131, a. 
Charcnlc,b\b, \\\ 11. 903, b. 
Chareule lafirieure, ii. 1/0.3, 
b. 

Charieis, 643, a. 

Charindas, 320, a ; II06, a. 
Chariot of tile Gods, ii, 448, 

a. 

Cii.irisla, 193, a. 

Charlien, 620, a. 

Charma Su, 620, i). 
Chatmans, ii. 920, a. 
Charpagne. ii. 929, a. 
Charran, 626, a, 

Chartrain, 623, a. 

Chartres, 346. b : 523, a. 
Charvali, 327, a. 

Chisscnon. 557, a. 

('ha>tieis, 329, b. 

Chat Bap. 604 , a. 

Ciiatae Scythae, 11.943, b. 
ChAteau du Loir, 901, a. 
Chatramotitae, 181, b, 
Ch.ittani, li. 278, a. 

Chaves, 168, b ; 934, a. 
Chauke, ii. 3, b 
Chaule-burnau, 809, b. 
Chaulu-bernau. 730, a. 
Chaurana, 11. 943, b. 
Chausiie de Brunehaut, li. 
1 1318, b. 

Checa, 682, a; ii. 1326, a. 
Chrintarrhus, 201, a. 

. Cheimeriuro, 833, a. 

Chel Minor, il, 678, a. 
Chelae, 424, a. 

Chrlmdreh, 680, a. 
Chelennphagl, 58, a. 

VkeU, 1028, b. 

Chemmie, 40, a, 

Chemmlte Nome, S9, b; 40, a. 


Chenab, 12, a. 

Chene, 465, b. 

Chensi, 11. 1003, a. 

Cheppe, 893, b. 

Cherbourg, 673, b. 

Cherkas, 591, b. 

Cherkaskaia, .591, b. 
Cherronesus. 807, a. 

Chei siuos, ii. 917, a. 

Cher so, 7, a. 

Cherson, ii. 917, a, 
Cheistmesus, 70.5, b; ii. 277, 
b; ii.9ll,a. 

Chersonesus Magna, 732, a. 
Chester, 427. a ; 687, a. 
Chester, Little, ii. 1311, a. 
Chesterford, 488, b; ii. 12,a. 
Chesterholm, ii. 1266, b. 
Chesterton, 793, a. 
Cheych-eLNedy, il. 1136, b. 
Chiana, 630, a. 

Chtaruccia, T. di, ii. 1296, a. 
Chiuvenna, 110, b; 631, b. 
Chichester, , 1 ; 442, a; 

j|. 697, b. 

Chienti, ii. 629, a. 

Chieri, .526, a. 

Chiers, 469, a. 

Chiese, 684. b ; 637, b 
C'/oc/;. il. 279, b; 1117, a; il. 
1.306. b. 

Chilhnodi, ii. 1126, a. 

Chiliuy hie, 400, b. 
Chimaeia, 832, b. 

China, li. 967, b. 

( liinaiapii, ii. 297, b. 
Chinchilla, 682. a. 

Chinese, the, ii 1002, a. 
Chinneieth, ii. 1197, a. 
Cliioiiiiae, 1097, b. 

Chios 2'i9, b. 

Chii in-Koi, 5.3, a. 

Chitoac, ii. 290, b. 

Chivasso, ii. 689, b. 

Chiusi, 636, b. 

Ch/nsi, Logo di. 8.57, b. 
L'h/omo. Mt , 412, a. 
Choasfips, il.’eil, aj U. 10.50, 
b ; li. 1209, a. 

Chobanlar. 732, a. 

Ch<»biis, 643, a. 

ClioeriiiR, 3, b, 

Choes, il. 118, b. 

Cholle, il. 1076, b. 
Chulleidae, 331, a. 
Choltnaclara, li, 1076, b. 
Chonae, 648, b. 

Clume, 461, a. 

('horasmi, ii. 1019, a. 

Chori'S Rixamarum, .582, a. 
Choubar Tix, li 108.5, b. 
Chri>top()ll8, 21, b. 

Chronos, li. 460, b. 

Chroniis, ii. 917, a. 

Chrysas, li. 986, a. 

Chryse, ii. 49, b. 

Chryso, 7( 6, b. 

Chrysouna, ii. 46, b. 
Chrysondyon, 641, b. 
Chrysorrhoa-t, 643, a. 

Chunl, 11.917, a. 

Chur, 720, a. 

Churmut, 476, a. 

Churn, 794 , a. 

Chuzabarri, M., ii. 1080, b. 
Chydas ii. 986, a. 

Chytria, GI4, b. 

Chytrus, 730, a. 

Ciadia, 934, a. 

Cibalae, 11. .542, a. 

Clhotus, 239, a. 

Cibyra, 678, a ; ii. 1157, a. 
Clbyratlca, 239, a. 

Cicero, House of (Rome), 
il, 804, b. 

Clchyrus, 883, a. 

Ciculano, 6, a ; 63, b. 
Cieones, 11. 1190, a. 
Cldaritae, lOfi?, b. 

Cierium, ii. 1170 , a. 
C^arrosa, 260, a. 

Ctgno, 691, a. 

CiTebensil, 691, b. 

Cilicia, 507, U 
CilinI, 933, su 
Cilia, 53, a. 

Cillp, 360, a. 



Cllonls, Domus (Rome), II. 
822, a. 

Cilurnum, 11. 1256, b. 
Cimbricum, Mare.li. 460, b. 
Cimetra, ii. 896, b. 

C(miez, 110, a; 583, b ; 11, 
188, a. 

Cinfino^ Monte^ 623, a. 
Cimlnus, Lacus, 856, b; 867, 
a. 

Cimmericum, 422, a. 

Ctfnoii, 625, a. 

Clmolls, li. 547, b. 

Cinca, 625, a. 

Cingilla, li. 1283, b. 
Cingoli,62b, a; 11. 628, b. 
CinKuIum, li. 628, b. 

Cinm, 625, b. 

Ciniuin, 374, b. 

Clnna, 11. 1, b. 

Cinnaba, M.. 11. 299, a. 
Cinnatnomilera, 752, a. 
Clnniana. ii. 52, a. 

Cinypfl, ii. 1081, a. 

Ciotat, 628, b; ii. 1113, b. 
Cipiona, 466, a. 

Circarf, 480, b; 972, b; ii. 

47, a; ii. 245, a. 

Circassia, 591, b ; ii. 917, b. 
Circeo, or Circello, Monte, 
626, a, 

Circldius, 691, a. 

Circua Agonalig (Romo), ii. 
844. a. 

Circus Maximus (Rome), ii. 

812. b <, li. 842, A. 

Cirella Vecchia, 592, b. 
Cirencester, 387, b. : 442, a : 
673, b. 

Cirenchetter, 793, b. 

Ciro, 706, a. 

Cirphis, ii. 605, a. 

Cirrodes, ii. 1019, a. 

Cirta, 69, a, 

Cisamus, 705, b. 

Cispius (Rome), 11.822, a. 
Cissa, ii. 74, a. 

Cissus, ii. 384, a. 

Clsterna, ii. 1226, b. 
Cistema, 11.1314, a. 
Clsthene, 63, a. 

Cit^, 779, a. 

Githueron, 322, a. 

Citiutn, 624, a; 730, a. 

Ct'ttd Nuova, ii. 74, a. 
Cittadella, Monte della, G2G, 
a. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, 341, a; li. 
461, b. 

Ciudadela, 374, b. 

Civ^ale, 385, a ; 522, b. 
Cividato, ii. 1268, a. 

Civil a, 5i6, b. 

Civitd ifAnttno, 141, b. 

Civita di Bagno, 350, b. 

Civita Dncale, 6, b. 

Civitd Laviw'a, li. 120, b. 
Civita Retenga, 625, a. 

Civita Vecchia, 195, a ; 585, 
a ; 794, b : il. 826, b; ii. 
1296, a. 

Civltas Cadurcorum, 464, a. 
Civitas Romana, ii. 115, b. 
Civitate, li. 1115, b. 

CivUella, 55, a: 625, a; ii. 
1313, a. 

CiviteUa di Tronto, 391, b. 
Cius, 452, a. 

Clampetia, 451, a. 

Clanis, 857, a. 

Clanius, 495, a. 

Clare, 972, b, 

CUstldlum. il. 40, b; ii. 
188. a. 

Claterna, 11. 1287, a. 

Claudia, Aqua (Rome), il. 
850, b. 

Claudia, Fortlcus(Roine). ii. 
828, a. 

Claudionerfum, 226, a. 
Claudiopolis, 4, a i 569, a: 
406. b. 

Claudius, Arch of (Rome). 
II. 840, a. 

Claudius Centumalus 
(Rome), 11. 818, a. 
Clarenoa; 110, b. 


Claves Pont!, 424, a. 

Clausa, Porta (Rome), il. 
756, a ; il. 759, a. 

. CVdtMcn, ii. 1041, b. 
Claybrook, li. 1276, a. 
Cleitor, 193, a. 

Cleitorla, 193, a. 

Clemente, il. 550, b. 
Clemente, S., 582, a. 
Clememtino, S., 1018, b. 
Clepsydra, Fountain of 
(Athens). 286, a. 

Clermont, 341, a. 

Clevesburg, 594, b. 

Clew Bay, ii. 175, a. 
Climberris, 389, a. 

Climax, 201, b : ii. 606, a. 
Climberrum, 338, b. 
Clinobra, il.'48, a. 

(Hiternia, 55, a; 167, a. 
Clitnnno, 635, h. 

Clivns Urbius (Rome), ii. 
824, a. 

Cloaca Maxima (Rome), li. 
815, a. 

Clodiana.ii. 36, b.; ii. 1298, 

b. 

Clodianus, ii. 52, a. 

Clodii, Forum, 870, b.; il. 
1297,1). 

Clogher Head, ii. 65, a. 
Cluacina, Shrino of (Rome), 
ii. 783, a. 

Cluana, li. 628, b. 

Clunia, 197, b. 

Clunium, 691, b. 

Clupea, il. 1,338, a. 

Clusium, Lake of, 857, b. 
Clusius, 684, b. 

Cluson, 977, a. 

Cluvia, il. 896, b. 

Clyde, 636, a. 

Clypea, 67, b. 

Cnacalus, 505, a. 

Cnausmn, 193, a. 

Cnemis, li. 202, b. 

Cnldos, 239, b. 

Cnopus, 413, b. 

Cnossus, 705, b. 

Coal Hilts, li. 1325, a. 

Coara, ii. 1076, a. 

Cobtentx, 119, a; 655, a. 
Cobus, 643, a. 

Coca, 571, a. 

Cot'conagae, ii, 48, a. 
Coccygium, il. 1176, a. 
Cochin, 698, a ; ii. 47, a. 
Cocker mouth, 630, b, 
Cocosates, 173, a. 

Cocsou, 715, b. 

Codanus Sinus, il. 460, b. 
Codesera, il, 219, b; ii. 
965, a. 

Codota (Rome), ii. 841, a. 
Codexoso, Castro de, 934, a. 
Codos de Lndoco, ii. 116, a. 
Codrlon, 756, a. 

Coedamusii, li. 298, b. 

Code, 325, a. 

Coele (Athens), 302, b. 
Coelerini, 933, a. 

Coelesyria, ii. 1071, a; 11. 
1076, b. 

Coelesyria Proper, II. 1076, 
b. 

Coeletae, ii. 1190, a. 
Coeletica, 642, a; ii. 1190, b. 
Coeliobriga, 934, a. 

Coelos, ii. 1190, a. 

Coenyra, ii. 1136, a. 

Coeron, 669, a. 

Cocsfeld, 471, a. 

Coesnou or Couexnou, 697, a. 
Cocus, it. 342, a. 

Cognac, 654, a. 

Cogni, ii. 12, a. 

Coinsbatore, II. 47, a; ii. 
675, b. 

Coimbra, ii. 220, a. 

Coire, 110, b. 

Coiunlou. ii, 1042, a, 
Colapiani, ii. 542, a. 

Colapis, il. 3, b; il. 541, b. 
Colchester, 442, a : 645, a. 
Colchi,il. 47,a; il.658,b. 
Colchicus, S., ii. 46, b. 
Colenda, 197, b. 


Coletlanl, li. 542, a. 

Coll, 643, a. 

Colias, Cape, 305, b. 
Colinca, 729, a. 

CoU ’ Armeno, 692, b. 

Coltat or CoUati, 481, a. 
Collatla, 167, a. 

Collatma, 167, a. 

Collatina, Porta (Rome), il. 
7.57, b. 

Colie Faustiniano, 56, b. 
Colle Piccolo. 6, b. 

Culte Sacco, iL 1280, b. 
Collina, Porta (Rome), ii. 
7.56, b. 

Col/ioure, 725, b; II. 35, a. 
Collops Mugniis, il. 454, a. 
Collytus, 325, a. 

Collytus (Athens), 302, a. 
Coin, 646, a. 

Colney, 442, b. 

Colobi, .58, a , .59, b. 

Coloe, 59, b; 1021, a. 
Cologne, 173, b ; 646, a. 
Coloni, Cape, 498, a. 
Colonides, il. 315, b. 

Colonna, La, 11. 690, b, 
Colonne, Capo delle, ii. 107, b. 
Colonus, 326, a. 

Colonus (Athens), 303, a. 
Colosseum (Rome), li. 827» 
b; H. 846, b. 

(^olubruria, 373, a. 

Columb.i, 374, a. 

Columbaria, 8.57, b. 
Columbaria (Rome),ii. 821, 
b. 

Columbarium, ii. 911, b. 
CohimnaBcllica (Rome), ii. 
8.33, a. 

Columna Cochlls (Rome), 
il. 839, a. 

Columna Lactaria (Rome), 
li. 833. a. 

Columnam, Ad, li. 1295, a. ] 
Comocchio, 459, b. 

Comaceni, 691, b. 

Comarl, il. 943, a. 

Comaria, ii. 46, b ; ii. 47, a. 
Combri, 651, a. 

Comedae, il. 9^3, a. 
Comedorum Montes, ii. 41, b. 
Comiduva, 741, b. 
Cuinillotnagus, ii. 1287, b. 
Comini, 55, a. 

Cominiutn, ii. 896, b. 
Comino, 1045, b. 

Comitiuni (Rome), il. 775, b. 
Commagene, 877, a; II. 439, 
b. 

Commenaces, 973, b. 
Commodian.ie, Thermae 
(Home), 11.8.19, b; ii. 847, b. 
Commores, 116, a. 

Como, 653, a. 

Como, Logo di, ii. 128, a. 
Cmwriu, ii. 47, a. 

Comorin, Cape, 643, b; 650, 
b; il. 46. b. 

Competu, il. 1267, a. 
Comp’ega, 582, a. 
Complcutlca, 934, a. 
Compludo, 934, a. 
Compsatus, ii. 1190, a^ 

^ona, 973, b, 

Conapoenl, ii. 917, b. 

Conca, 714, a. 

Conca, Fuime di, li. 1246, a. 
Concan, ii. 49, b; ii. 256, b. 
Concana, 502, b. 

(’oncangii, 499, b, 

Concani, 502, a. 

Conerjo de Pitonna, li. 61 l,b. 
Concord, Temple of 
(Rome), li. 781, b; 11. 
78X, a; II. 827, b. 
Concordia, 6.53, b: li. 1287, b. 
Concordia, ii. 1^5, a: il. 
1287. b. 

Concubienses, li. 1317, b. 
Condabora, 682, a. 

CondtU, Condi, or Cdne, 654, 

a* 

Condate, 443, a. 

Condercum, ii. 1256, b. 
Condochates, 973, b. 

Condom, ii* 441, b. 
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Condran, 665, b. 

Omdrieu, 654, b. 

Condrox, 469. a. 

Condroz or Condrost, 655, a. 
Coiidylon, ii. 1170, a. 
Conembrica, li. 220, a. 
Conflans, 110, b. 

Cot^fians, L*Hdpital de, 'll. 

678, a. r - 

Cnnduenta, 197, b. 
Confluentes, 119, a. 
Confluontes, Ad, ii, 1287, a. 
Congleton, 654, b. 

Congosta, 250, a. 

Cong(Usso, 655, b. 

Coniaci, 502, a. 

Conisci, .502, a. 

Conistorgis, .583, a.* 
Connaught, 346, a; il. 16, a. 
Conope, 64, a; 67, a. 
Consabnim, 525, a, 
Con8entla,45l,a,b; ii. 1294, 
b; li. 129.5, a. 

Conserans, 656, b. 
Consilinum or Cosillnum, 
ii. 210, a. 

Constantine, Arch of 
(Home), if. 809, a. 
Constantinch, 627, a. 
Constantini, Basilica 

(Rome), 11. 808, b. 
Constantinianae, Thermae 
(Rome), ii. 848, a. 
Coyistanttnople, 659, b. 
Constantinople, Channel (\f, 
423, a. 

Constanx, Lake q/*. 429, b. 
Consuantae, 11 ,1310, b. 
Consuegra, 525. a. 
Contacossyla, 11. 47, a; ii. 
215, a. 

Contessa, 809, a. 

Contoporia, 201, b. 
Contosolia, 11, 219, b. 
Contra-Taphls, 60, a. 
Contrebia, 582, a 
Contrebria, 394, b. 

Convenao, 173, a. 

Conway, ii. 1214, b. 

Conxa, 652, a. 

Conzo, ii. 1083, a. 

Coolloo, 480, b. 

Copals, 411, b. 

Cophanta. 521, a. 

Coplien, ii. 5 2, a. 

Cophos, ii. 1217 , a. 

Coprates, 874, aj il. 1050, b ; 
li. 1209, a. 

Coptire Nome, 40, a. 

Cora, ii. 1278, b. 

Coracac, li. 1170, b. 

Corace, 450, b ; 563, a* 
Coracesium, 617, b. 

Curacium Prom., 424, b. 
Coradsche, 613, a. 

CoraliuB, 412, b. 

Corancali, ii. 47, a. 

('orax, 63, b. 

Coraxi,64.3, a : il. 943, b. 
Corbfga, 668, b. 

Corbnl, 687, b. 

Corbiana, 8J2, b ; ii 1050, b. 
Corbridge, 429, a ; 692, a. 
Corchuela, ii. 860, a. 

Corcollo, li. 690, a. 

Corcyra Nigra, il 37, a. 
Corda, 515, a. 

Cordoba or Cordova, 672, a. 
Cordova, 368, a. 

Corduba, 368, a. 

Coressia, 587, a. 

Corflnium, H. 13C6, b. 

Corfu, 669, b. 

Cori, 667, a. 

Corifanio, 694. b. 

Corlnenses, 167, b* 
Corineum, 387, b. 

Corinium, 442, a. 

Corinthia, Porticus (Rome), 
ii. 834, b. 

Coriondl, li. 16. a. 

Corisopiti, 218, b. 

Corium, 705, b. 

Cormachite, 709, a. 
CormeiUes, 720, b 
Cormones, il. 1275, b* 
Cormons, il. 1275,!», 

4 R 4 
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Cormor, H. 1275, a. 

CornelH, Forum, ii. 1287, a. 
Cornetot il. 1101, b. 
Corniticiei, Domui (Eome), 
li. 822, a. 

CortiifldArum Divarum, Lu. 

cus'(RoTne), il. 811, a. 
Como Monte, ii. 128i, a. 
Cornucates, U. 542, a. 
Curnxtfelle^ Lag^o di, ii. 696, 

Cornus, ii. 911, b. 

Cornwall^ 560, b. 
Corodairmm, 175, b. 
Coromandel Coast, ii. 245, a. 
Corone, 63, b; ii. 345, b. 
Corunda, 332, a i ii. 1170, a. 
Coronta, 10, b. 

Coronut, M., ii. 440, a. 
CoropHSsus, ii. 222, b. 
Corpiliaca, ii. 1190, b. 
Corpiili, ii. 1)90, a. 
Corragum, 756, a. 

Correte, 719, a. 

Gorvcia, ii. 202, b. 

Corsrp, 669, a- 
CorseuU, 720, b. 

Corsica, 689, b. 

Corstil Point, ii. 418, b. 

Cor so. Capo, 691, a. 
Corgtorpitum, 429, a. 
Corsula, 6, b. 

Corte, 60, a. 

Cor ten, 686, b. 

Cortes, li. 872, b. 

Cortona, 692, a. 

Cortryk, 693, b. 

Coruoela, 606, b. 

Corufla, 195, b* 

Corufla, Bay of, 196, a. 
Coruila del Conde, 636, b. 
Corns, 737, a : li. 1075, b. 
Cory, 11. 46, b. 

Cory Island, 932, b. 
Coryceum, il. 357. a. 
CorycuB, 705, b ; II. 1227, a. 
Coryd.iIlUK, 325, b. 
Curyphaiitiii,53, a. 
Corypbatiluin, ii. 341,bjll, 
682, b. 

Corythel$, 192, b. 

Cos, 239, b. 

Cos or Ci>x, 696, b. 

Cosa, ii. 1296, a. 

Cosain, 8nl), ii. 1296,.a. 
Cosun us, 870, b. 

Cosnvaha, i>73, b. 

Coscile, li. 209, b : ii. 1052, a; 

li. 1193, b. 

Coscnus, ii. 452, b. 

Cosenxa, 656, a; ii. 1295, a. 
Coseyr, ii. 284, a. 

Cosi, 6D7, b. 

Cosinthus, il 1190, a. 
Cosmano, Monte di S., ii. 
2, b. 

Cosne, 443, a j 664, a. 
Cussinites, ii. 1190, a. 
Cossoanus, 073, b. 

Cossopo, 671, b. 

Costa Balaeoae. ii. 188, b. 
CusU Balenae, 110, a. 
Costambol Ckai, 121, a. 
Vostantineh,tX>, a. 

Costoboci, il. 916, a; 11. 
917, a. 

CotaM, 498, b. 

Cotacene, 569, b. 

Cotantin, or Cotentin, ii. 
1318,a. 

Cdtetf Or.ii. 267, b. 
Coiosxlin, li. 696, b. 

Cotrone, 709, b. 
Cotschiolan^Kuni, 641, b. 
Cotta, 696, b. 

Cottaeobriga, ii. 1285, b. 
Cottiara, ii. 47, a. 

Cottiarls, li. 1002, b. 

Cotiiaa, Ad, li. 1288, a. 
CoUopatam, il. 424, b. 
Coturga or Cortuga, ii. 987, 
a. 

Cotylia or Cutllla, 6,b. 
Cotyora, 602, a. 

Cotyura, Ii. 1196, b. 
Couriastd, 56, b. 

Courtrai^ 693, a. 
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Couserans, 656, b, 

Coutances, 657, a. 

Coyna, 844, a; ii. 220, a. 
Coxxo, li. 1288, a. 

Cramont, 107, b, 

Cranhurn, il. 1311, a. 
Cranda, 120, b. 

Craiiii, 588, a. 

Crantion, ii. 1170, a. 

Crai.is, li. 299, b. 

Crassum, Prom., ii. 911, a. 
Cratafis, 4.50, a. 

Crathis, 13, b ; 450, b. 

Crau, 912, b. 

Ciauslndon, ii. 669, a. 
Crav)furd. (i42, a: 673, b. 
Creil, il. 198, a. 

Cremasste, il. 1170, a. 
('reinides, ii. 1136, a. 
Crimona, 701,1). 

Cremonis Jugtim, 107, b. 
Crt-nides, ii. 599, a. 
Creonium, 756, a. 

Creophagi, 6*^, a. 

Creopolum, 201, b. 

Crepaa, 7, a. 

Crescentino, il. 690, a. 

Creiu, C., i\. t'l, o. 

Crimea, 1109, a. 
Oimosaus, ii. 986, a. 
Crimisa, 451, a. 

Crimisa, Cape, 447, b. 

CWo, C., li. 123I,b. 

Crlscia, il. 1296, b. 
Crisophou, 225, b. 

Criaaa, il. 605, a. 

Crissei, 713, a, 

Crhto, Monte, 857, b. 
Crithote, 9, b. 

Crlus, 13, b. 

Crlxia, il. 188, b. 

Croatia, ii. 36, a ; ii. 54l, a. 
Crocchio, 450, b. 

Croce, Capo di Sta, ii. 985, 
a. 

Croce, Monte Sta, 730, a. 
Croec Sta, ii. 4H0, b. 
Crocodilopolis. 39, b. 
Crocyleia, ii. 98, a. 

Orocj Iclum, 67, a; ii. 203, a. 
Crodagh, ii. 130H, a. 
Croisctte, Cap dc la, ii. 
1336, n. 

Cromarty, Firth, il. 203, a; ii. 

206, a ; ii. 1258, a. 

Cromer, 412, b. 

Croini, or Cromnus, 192, b. 
Cromitis, 192, b. 

Croinmioo, Cape, 730, a. 
Cromna, ii. 547, b. 

Cropia, 326, a. 

Crotalus, 4.50, b. 

Cruz de la Zarxa, St., ii. 
1308, a. 

Cryptos, 729, a. 

Cteuus, li. 51.5, b. 

Cumene, ii. 1170, b. 

Ctista, 973, b. 

C’uarius, 412, b ; ii. 101, a. 
Cuba, 58, a. 

Cnbu, ii. 1041, b. 

Cucullo, 715, a. 

Cucusiis, .569, a. 

Cuenca, 525, b; 581, a ; 582. 

a. 

CueUar, 643, b. 

Cucrva, 29, b. 

Cuesta, Costello de la, W. 500, 

b. 

Cuglieri, 1020, b. 

Cultera, 807, a ; ii. 1042, b. 
Culmore, Ti. 696, b; ii. 1308,a. 
Cuma, 716, a. 

Cume, 63, a. 

Cuminarius. Vicus, 525, a. 
Cumnock, 672, a. 

Cunarus, Moos, 156, a. 
Cuneus, M., ii. 220, a. 
Cunioi, 874, b. 

Cuniculariae, Insulae, ii. 
911, b. 

CunicuUrlum Prom., ii. 911, 
b. 

Cupra Maritima, it. 628, b. 
Cupra Montana, 11. 628, b. 
Cure, 613, a. 

Curates, 9, b. 


Curgia, 583, a. 

Curgo, II. 1083, b. 

Curia, 110, b. 

Curiae Veteres (Rome), 11. 
804, a. 

Curias, 730, a. 

Curiga, .583, a. 

Curion, 729, b. 

Curiosolites, 218, b. 

Curiuni, 63, b ; 730, a. 
Currnsul, ii. 46, b. 

6'mnu, 773, b. 

Currie on-Gorc, 720, a. 
Curtius, Ldcus (Home), ii. 
78.3, a. 

Curubis, ii. 133S, a. 

! Curx la, 672. a ; ii. 37, a. 
Cutatisium, 6:)4, a. 

Cutch, 184, a ; ii. 52, a ; li. 

25.5, a ; 11.559, a. 

Cutch, Gulf of, 602, b ; ii. 
46. b. 

Cutilia, ii. 1305, a. 

Cutilian Lake, 721, a. 
Cutina, 625, a : li. 1283, b. 
Cyaiiiosoros, ii. 986, b. 
Cyane, li. 985, b. 

Cyaneae, In&ulae, 424, a. 
('yathus, 18, b ; 64, a. 
Cyl)l*tr.'i, .507, b ; 569, a. 
Cyclobwus, 3‘23, a. 

Cyclopia, Atrium or Aittrum 
(Rome), ii. 818, b. 

Cydara. 11. 1091, b. 
Cydatlienaeuin (Athens), 
3( 2, b ; 325, a. 

('ydnus, 618, b. 

Cydonia, 705, b. 

C>i7.a, 983, b. 

CNlindrlne, li. 47, b. 
Cynaetha, 193, a. 

Cynla, 64, a. 

Cyiiopolis, 40, a. 

Cynopolite Nome, 40, a. 
Cyuos, 8ema, 1.58. a. 
Cynosarges ( Athens), .303, b. 
Cynosccphalae, il. U70, a. 
Cynuria, 193, a. 

(’ynus, il. 202, b. 

Cypaern, ii. 1170, b. 
Cyparmi, 729, a. 

Cypari.sMi8. ii. 342, b. 
Cyprius, Vicus (Home), ii. 
824, a. 

Cyprus, Keys of, 730, a. 
Cypsela, 192, b; 380, b; ii. 

1190, a; il 1299, a. 
Cyretiae, li. 1170, a. 
Cyrrhestlce, il. 1075, b. 
Cyrrhus, 624, a j 737, a; 
ii. 1075, b. 

CyrU^89j^a; 320, a; 659, 

(’yta, 643, a. 

('ytaea, 422, a. 

(’ytaeum, 705, b. 

(’ytherrus, 3 42, b. 

(’ytherus, 1046, a. 

(^ytnl, Ii. 542, a. 

(’ytorus, ii. 547, a, b. 
Cyzicus, 239, b, 

Czettina, ii. 1210, a. 

Cxibru, 614, b. 

Cxur, ii. 710, a. 


Dabistan, 1106, a. 
l).ichinubades, ii. 47, a. 
Dactonium, 934, b. 

Uades, 730, a. 

Dadschla, ii. 1208, b. 
Daedala, 517, b. 

Daesitiatae, ii. 541, b. 
Daetichae, ii. 47, b. 
Dagasiris, 983, b. 

Daghele, ii. 1208, b. 
Daghestan, 89, b. 

Dtmtstan, 1106, a. 
Dahr-el-Maghair, il. 283, b. 
Daisan, fi. 932, b. 

Dakash, 227, a; 364, b; 
366, b. 

Dakhinabhada, ii. 47, a. 
Dakkek, 781. b ; ii. 675, a. 
Dalamon Tchy, 606, a. 
745, b. 

DaliHtH. 18, b. 


Dalkey, il. 192, b. 

Dalluntum, 748, a. 

Dalmatia, il. 36, a 
Dalmmium, 748, a. 
Ddmanhur, 1059, a. 
Damania, 807, b. 

Damassi, Montes, ii. 10, a; 
li. 46, b. 

Dameghan, ii. 1084, b. 
Damgham, 103.3, b. 
Dhamghan, 689. a. 

Damiat, or Damietta, Ii. 
1086, b. 

Damour, ii. 606, b. 

Dan, tribe of, ii. 529, b. 

Dan aba, li. 1076, b. 

Daiialn, 931, a. 

Dunastris, or Danastui, li. 
1248, a. 

Danae, il. 1093, b. 
Dandagula, 480, b; ii. 47, a. 
Danube, 760, b. 

Danzig, Gulf of, ii. 460, b. 
Daphne, 560, b ; li. 1076, a. 
Daphnldis,Balneum(Huinc), 
if. 828, a. 

Daphnusia, ii. 119.5, a. 
Dar-Charamatah, 605, b. 
Dara-bin, or Derra-bin, 
752, b. 

Darachenl, 181, b. 

Daradiae, ii. 41, b. 

Daram, 770, a. 

Darantasia, 110, b ; 384, a. 
Darapsa, 3(15, a. 
Dardanelles,!^, a; 1038, b. 
Dardanelles, Peninsula of 
the, 608, a. 

D.irdanl, ii. .367, b. 

Dardaniu, ii. 901, b. 

Dardari, ii. 41, b. 

Dardas, 788, a. 

Darfour, 752, b. 

Dargamanis, 3G4, b. 
Dargamenes, ii. 552, a. 
Daricl, Pass of, 187, a. 
Daritls, 210, b. 

Darkish Tagh, il. 440, a. 
Darnil, 11. 16, a. 

Dartsch, ii. 533, a. 
Dascyleluin, 452, a. 

Daseae, 192, b. 

Datnis, 733, b. 
Dor-el-Hhamara, ii. 1312, a. 
Daroca, 582, a. 

Darrha, 754, b. 

Dashour, 9, a. 

Dashaiio, 624, b. 

Datii, 173, a. 

Duttule, 51, b. 

Datum, il. 1136, a; ii. 1190, 
a. 

Davas, ii. 1081, b. 

Dauciones, ii. 927, b. 
Daventry, li. 65, a. 

Davia, 778, b ; ii. 244, a. 
Davia, liivcr of. 111, b. 
Daulia, 830, a. 

Daulis, ii. 543, a; ii. 605, a. 
Davno, 748, b. 

Davron, 777, a. 

Dax or Dacqs, !70, a. 

Dax, 3H9, b i 416, b. 

Daze, 766, a. 

Delias, 754, a. 

Dea Carna (Rome), ii. 817, 
a. 

Dea Vocontlorum, 340, b. 
Deara, or Dere, ii. 1117, a. 
Deb, 368, b. 

Debae, 625, a. 

Dchoma, 830, a. 

Debot or Debou, ii. 550, a. 
Debrende, il. 666, a. 
Debrexin, 781, a. 

Deburiah, 742, a. 

Deccan, ii. 47, a; ii. 48, a. 
Deceleia, 330, a. 

Decianae, Thermae (Rome), 
11 . 848, a. 

Decimum, Ad, 11. 128$, a; 

ii. 1302, a. 

Decise, 757, b. 

Deciimana, Porta (Rome), 
li. 759. a. 

Decx, 786. b. 

U. 3Q9,b* 



Dederianiy ii. 318, a; 11. 
483, a. 

Dee, 581, a; 779,bj ii. 971, a. 
Dee (Aberdeenshire), 772, a. 
Dee (In Cheshire), 771, b. 
Dee (In (galloway), 772, a 
Deir, 158, b; ii. 1135, a. 

Deir Diwan, ii. 355, u. 
Defthuni, 193, a* 

DeZ/i/and, 501, a. 

Delas, ii. 1209, a. 

Deii Chat', IIG,«. 

Deli Hassani, 755, b. 
Deliktash, ii. 480, a. 

Dellya, li. 860, a. 

Delphi, Mt., 871, a. 
Delphinium, ii. 490, a. 

Delta, ii. 1180, a. 

Demass, ii. 1135, a. 
Detnnwend, 559, a; ii. 440, a. 
Dembea, 644, b. 

Dcmbre, ii. 387, b. 

Demeter Chloe, Temple of 
(Athens), 301, a. 
Demetrias, ii. 552, b; ii. 
1170, b. 

DemirKapi, 1042, a ; 11.14, a; 
ii. 237, a ; ii. 1Q3G, a ; ii. 
1037, a. 

Demir Kapu, 501, a. 
Demirissar, ii. 403, b. 
Demmeergee-derasy, 103, b. 
Demonia, 1105, a. 

Demotica, 774, a ; ii. 642, b. 
Denair, 153, a ; 342, a. 
Denbighshire, ii. 491,a. 
Denderah, ii. 1127, b. 
Dendra, 737, a ; ii. 353, b. 
Dendrol'osa, 983, b. 

Denia. 773, a. 

Denixli, 554, a. 

Deninark, 1094, a. 
Denseletae, ii. 1190, a. 
Dentheletica, ii. 1190,1). 
Dentheliates, Ager, ii.345, b. 
Denzen, 791, a. 

Deobrig.i, .347, a. 

Deoghir, ii. 47, a; ii. 49, b ; 

ii. 1084, b. 

Derax, 00, a. 

Derbend, il. 506, a. 

Derbend Bournou, 132, b. 
Derheni, 89, b. 

Derders, ii. 41, b. 

Dereu, 193, a. 

Deren, 318, b. 

Detcndah, 740, b. 

Deris, ii. 277, b. 

Derkus, ii. 001, a. 

Derwa, 733, b i 754, b. 

Deme Cape, ii. 1337, b. 
Derfle Jailafi, ii. 493, b. 
Derrhima, il. 1076, a. 
Dertona, ii. 188, a, b; ii. 
1287, b. 

Dertum, 167, a. 

Dervenahi, 201, b. 

Derwent, 771, a. 

Derxene, li. 1333, b. 

Despoto Dagh, ii. 713, a* 
Deste, 933, a. 

Desudaba, ii. 243, b. 

Deva, 427, a. 

Deva, 771, b. 

Devanagari, ii. 49, b. 
Develtoo, il. I190,a. 

D^ves et le bots de Dtve, 
756. b. 

Devol, 755, b ; 830, a. 
Devriki, ii. 426, a. 
Deuriopus, 11. 512, a. 
Deutx,m,bx ii. 1125,b. 
DewleUAgatch, ii. 1101, b. 
Dhadhi, m, b. 

Dhqfar, ii.904,b. 

Dhqfni, 322, a ; 328, a. 
Dhamala, ii. 1235, b. 
Dhamasi, ii. 385, b. 

DJUtna, ii, tl34,b. 
Dhaskalio, 331, b. 

DAneZfa, 756,a: ii. 543, a. 
Dh^rojwli, 932, b. 
Dhemimko, 736, b. 

Dhe0na, il. 300, b. 

DAiTea, 760, b. 
DhUissi,1b%,A, 
Dhionysiadhes, 777, a. 
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Dhistomo, 121, a. 
Dhokhiari,ii. 1196, b. 

Dhoko, 156, b. 

Dhomoko, ii. 1137, a. 
Dhragonara, 804, b. 
Dhragonares, 804, b. 
Dhrakonerta, M,, ii. 268, b. 
Dhramn, 787, b. 

Dhramia, 1101, a. 
Dhramisius, il. .555, b. 
Dhrepano, 771, a; 789,a, 
Dhrepauo, C., 13, a. 

Dhysta, 797, a. 

Dia, 422, a. 

Diacria, 322, b. 

Dlades, 254, b. 

Diala, 1021, b. 

Diana, Temple of (Rome), 
ii. 810, a; il. 826, b: H. 834, 
b. 

Dianae, Sacellum (Rome), 
ii. 817. a. 

Diunam, Ad, ii. 36, b. 
Diaidum, 857, b. 

Diana, ii. 210, a ; ii. 1120, a. 
Dinskilli, 755, a. 

D)ayrah, 1105, a. 

Dibbeh, ii. 420, b. 

Dicaea, 403, b j ii. 1190, a. 
Dictynna, 705, b. 

Didier, S., 110, b. 
Didjlah>‘Kudak, ii. 1209, a. 
Didschle, ii. 1208, b. 

Didiiri, il. 917, b. 

Didyma, 774, a. 

Didyine, 51, b. 

Dte, 34 1 , b; 488, b ; 757, a ; 

ii. 213, a ; il. 1318, b. 

Djfhd Afroun, il. 1237,b. 
Djcbel l^eeh, .57, b. 

DJebel Feel, 976, a. 
DJebelGueriown, li. I‘i40,b. 
DJebel Zabarek, ii. 1010, a. 
Djeheyne, ii, 095, a. 
DJnr'nhi, 1031, a. 

DJesiret el Sag, Hi2, a. 
Dtessen, ii. 057, b. 

Dieuxe, 757, b. 

Dfi’xhet Tyran, ii. 0.3, b. 
Digeri, ii. 1190, a. 

Diglad, ii. 1208, b. 

Diglito, ii. 1208, b. 

Digne, 349, a j 409, b; 776, a. 
l)ii, ii. 1190, a. 

Djthoun, ii. 500, b, 
n0oti, 773. a. 

Dikalikfi, il. 12.31, a. 
Dikeli-Koi, 252, b. 

Dikelrick, il. 881, a. 

DU, 787, b. 

Dilos, ii. II2.3,a. 

Dimastus, ii. 38.3, h. 
Dimitxana, ii. 1155, b. 
Dimotico, lOlH, a. 

Dinan, 893, b. 

Dinaretum, 632, b; 730, a. 
Dindymene, Muns, 463, b. 
Dine, 202, b. 

Dingle Bay, 787, b. 

Dima, 349,a; 409, b. 

Dio d*Ouro, 752, b. 

Dio Bud, 080,1), 

Diobessi, 395, b; H. 1190, a. 
Diochares, Gate ul (Athens), 
263, b. 

Dloclea. 748, a. 

Diocletianae, Thermae 
(Rome), il. 847, b. 
Diuforti, li. 222, a. 

Dioltba, ii. 428, a. 

Dioineia (Athens), 302, b; 
325, a. 

Diomeian Gate (Athens), 
263, b. 

Dion, ii. 1076, b. 

Dionysiac Theatre (Athens), 
284, b. 

Dionysopolis, il. 47, b. 
Dionysus, Theatre of 
(Athens), 285, b. 

Diope, 193, a. 

Dlopolis, 462, b. 

Dioscuri, Temple of the 
(Athens), 299, b. 
Dioscurias, 572, a; 643, a. 
Diospolls, 396, b. 

Diospolis Magna, ii. 1137, b 


DJovata, 379, a. 

Diour, 229, b. 

Dipaea, 192, b. 

Dipo, ii. 220, a. 

Dipoena, 193, a. 

Dipylum (Athens), 202, b. 
Dirce, 413, b. 

Diribitorluin (Rome), 11. 
837, a. 

DtriUo, 18,a; il. 983, b. 
Dirini, 107. b. 

Dirphys, 871, b. 

Discus, Protos and Deute- 
ros, 424, b. 

Ditis Patris, Aedes (Rome), 
ii. 810, b. 

Ditis Patris et Proserpinae, 
Ara (Rome), ii. 835, a. 
Ditis, Sacellum (Home), ii. 
782, b. 

Dittaino, 614,a: ii.371|b; 

il. 98.5, a. 

Dittani, 581, b. 

Div Bud, 521, a. 

Divertigi, it. 952, b. 

Divet, 775, a. 

Divitia, ii. Il25, b. 

Divle, 770, b. 

Dium, 70.5,b; 872. b. 
Divona, 404, a j 617, a. 
Divriki, Ii. 1338, b. 

Dins Fidiijs, Sacrarium ol 
(Rome), ii. 830, a. 
DJustcndil, il. 559, a. 

Divus Claudius, Temple ol 
(Rome), il. 817, b. 
Diwaniyah, 303, a. 

Diyaleh, ii. 100 ', b. 

Diyar Bekr, 122, b. 

Dix, ii. Io50, b. 

Dizful, 000, b ; 874, a. 

Dnh per, 420, b. 

Dniester, 84, a; il. 1248, 
a. 

Doanas, 825, b ; ii. 40, b. 
Dobo, 4.56, a. 

Dobrincxe, 380, a. 

Dobiini, 571, a. 

Docidava, 744, b. 

Dodona, 833, a. 

Doganlu, ii. 831, b. 
Duphiran, 780, b. 

Doiran, il. 237, a. 

Dolabelia, Arch of (Rome), 
il 817,1). 

Delates, li. 1317, b. 

Dole, 77, a. 

Doliche, ii. 1170, a. 
Dolomene, 600, b. 

Dolonci, ii. 1190, a. 

Dolopes, 65, a. 

Dolopfa, li I170,b. 

Doluc, ii. 907, a. 

Domacli, ii. 11.(3, a. 

Dombai, 342, a. 

Domerus, 807, b. 

Doinitiae, Horti (Romo), 
ii. 842, b. 

Domitian, Statue of (Rome), 
ii. 795, a. 

Dornoun Dagh, ii. 480, a. 
Uomus Transitoria (Horae), 
li. 805, b. 

Don, il. 1088, b. 

Don Cossacks, 450, a. 

Don Kosaks, ii. 917, b. 
Donaueschingen, ii. 144, a. 
Dottcaater, 751, a. 

Doncos, 934, b ; ii. 1329, b. 
Doneax, ii. 1199, b. 

Donetx, ii. 1009, b. 

Dongola, 60, a. 

Domno, or Donnino Borgo, 
S., 900, a. 

Dooat-el-Kuxma, 877, a. 
Doodenwerd, 791, a. 

Dooree. 184. b. 

Doornick, ii. 1240, a. 
Doover, ii. 1214, a. 

Dor, li. 530, b. 

Dora, 470, b; li. 607, a. 
Dora, 791, b; ii. 1006, b. 
Dora Baltea, 107, b t 791, b. 
Dora Biparia, 107, b; 
792, a. 

i Doracium, 748, a. 

I Dorchester, 442, a. 


I Dorchester (In Dorset- 

\ shire), 792, a. 

Dorchester (in Ogford-^ 

shire), 792, a. 

Dordogne, 791, b. 

Dorestade, 382, b. 

D'drgen, ii. 1132, b. 

Dorias, li. 46, b. 

Doris, 519, b. 

Dorlsci, 210, b. 

Dorlsciis, ii. 1190, a. 
Doriiitn, il. 345, b. 

Dorno, 11. 1288, a. 

Dornoch Firth, ii. 203, a. 
Dorsetshire, 387, b. 

Dosaron, ii. 40, b. 

Dos di Trent, ii. 1278, b. 
Dotan, 787, a. 

Douarnex, ii. 1310, a. 
Dovaslan, li. 331, b. 

Daubs, 790, b. 

Dover, 442, a; 790,b. 

Dover, Straits qf, 314, a; 

916, b; ii. 400, b. 

Douro, 477, b. 

Dowlatahad, ii. 1084, b. 
Down, 754, b i il. 101, b.' 
Draa, 24, b. 

Dr..bescus, 807, b. 

Drac, ii 1230, a. 

Drago, 1105, bj ii. 985, b. 
Dragonccllo, 898, a. 

Draho, 307, a. 

Drangae, 210, b. 

Drapsava, 305, a. 

Drasti, C. 069, b. 

Drau, 788, a. 

Draudueuia, ii. 754, a. 
Dravus, il. 541, b. 

Drocnnoii, 094, b. 

Drepane, 609, b. 

Drepanon, 729, h. 
Drepanum, 13, a. 

Drepsa, 305, a. 

Dreux, 793, b. 

Drllae, ii. 058, b. 

Drilloi hyllitue, ii. 48, a. 
Drin, 789, a, 

Drin at Struga, the, li. 30, b. 
Drina, 789, a. 

Drinus, li. .541, b. 

Drivicsxa, 789, b. 

Drius, il. 400, b. 

Drdnie, 789. b ; ii. 1318, b. 
Drone, 787, b. 

Drosiea, ii, 1190, b. 
Drubetls, 744, b. 

Drnentia, 107, b. 

Drugeri, ii. 1190, a, 
Drumbnrgh, 922, b} il. 
1256. b. 

Drusus, Arch of (Rome), 
ii. H20, b. 

Drybaclae, ii. 1019, a. 
Dryiiae, ii. 299, a. 

Dryroaea, ii. 004, b. 
Drymus, 829, b. 
Dschidscheli, ii. 454, a. 
Dschirdscheh, 60, a. 
Dsheni-shecr, li. 497, a. 
Dshib, 94, a. 
DsJatnl-Borgas, 393, a. 
Dijedie, li. 9.10, a. 
D^ibel'Fil, 812, b. 

Dsjtbra Falanca, 614, b. 
Dsjisr-Erkene, il. 642, b. 
Duar, il. 1328, b. 
Dubil,li.l301,b. 

Dublin, 797, a; II. 16, a j ii, 
256, b. 

Ducalo, Cape, ii. 168, b. 
Duden Su, 320, b : 569, b; 
641, a. 

Due Torri, Colle di, il. 271, a. 
Duero, 792, a 
Dugga, ii. 1237, b. 

Dujik Tagh, 605, b. 

Duilia, Cmunana (Kome). ii* 
785, b. 

Duino, ii. 74, aj ii* 678, a: 

ii. 1275, b. 

Duklista, 784, a. 

Dutcigno, ii. 473, a. 
Dulgehan, ii. 1075, a. 
Dulouolis, 705, b. 
Dumbarton, .593, a. 

; Dumbrek Qhai, ii. 1002, a. 
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Humfriet, 750, a: tl. 1254,'a. 
Dumfriet'^hire^ ii. H56, a. 
Dunma, 49, a; ii. 420, a. 
DumnOy 748, b. 

VUna, i1.716, a. 

Dunoy ii. 917, a. 

Dunanu Pointy il. 65, a. 
Vungtoy Heady il. 1312, b. 
JDunkerony 11. 101, b. 
DunmoWy 488, b, 

J)unnet Heady 11. 487, a. 
JDunoeny 11. 420, a. 

Dumley Bayy 791, a; 922, a. 
Duntiable, 793, b. 

Dunum, 11. IOl,b; ii. 16,a. 
Duodectmum, Ad,ii. 12rt»,a. 
Duty il. 696, b. 

J)ury or Dut'Cy 791, a. 
BurancCy 107, b ; 570, b ; 

771, b ; 7H9, b ; ii. 689, b. 
Durax'X'Oy 796, b. 

Durdns, M., ii. 299, a. 
Dureuy il. 271, a. 

Duria, 107, b. 

Duril, ii. 1288. a. 

Durlus, 477. b. 

Durnoravla, 412, a. 
DurobriviB, 488, b. 
l)uroc'»rtorujn, 380, b. 


DnrolinonR, 488, b. 
Duronia, U 896, b. 
JiurotriKeK, 387, b. 
Duroveriium, 442. a. 
Dusseldoirf, ii. 112-5, b. 
Duty Dhaker, 742, b. 
i>yar Bekir, 229, b. 
Dycaltio, 248, b. 
l)>tne, 14, b. 

Dyriny 791, b. 

Dyrtii, 243, a. 
Dydculudos, 579. b. 
Dyspiintium, 821, a. 
DyiitUB, 872, b. 


E'Syrouty ii. 226, b. 

£att Riding o/ YoMirCy 11. 
550, b. 

Bastboume, 135, a. 

Eastern Counties, 902, b. 
Enuse, 822, a. 

Kba, 870, a. 

Eb(0ik,iblyti. 

Ebchestery 831,a; ii. 131 l,b. 
Kbellliium, ii 32, a. 

Eblana. ii. 16. a. 

Eboli, 799, a ; 11. 210. a. 
Ebora, ii. 220. a. 

Ehora da Alcobaxay 799, a. 


Eboty 8, a. 

Ebro, ii. 10, a. 

Kbrodunum, 107, b. 
Kbrudunum, ii. 904, a. 
Kbiiri, 11. 210, a. 

Khurodono, 110, a. 

Ebusuri, 373, a. 

Kcbatana, ii, 301, b. 
Ecclesia, ii. 152, b. 

Kt-cllppu, 94, a. 

Ecdippa, ii. 606, a. 

Echaea, 424, b. 

Echedamoia, ii. 605, a, 
Kchelidao, .325, b. 

Echetla, II. 9^7, a. 

Echinus, 10, b; ii. 1170, a. 
Echtemach, ii. 494, b. 

Ecifay 249, a; il. 504, b. 
l^nuinuB, 79, b. 

Ecsemil, it. 2112, a. 
Ed.Doady 807, b. 

Eden, ii. 174, a. 

Eder, 25, a. 

Edessa, 31, a; 624, a; ii. 

236, b ; 11. 1298, b. 

Edeta, 807, a. 

EdfoOy 159, b. 

Edhray SOT, b. 

EtUmaly 396, b. 

Edinburghy 562, a ; 750, a. 
Edoni, 11. 1190, a. 

Kdrd, 380, b. 

Edremity 25, a. 

Edreney 1073, b. 

Edrum^ 940, a. 
Edschmiadsin. 569, b. 
Eettonia.aos, a. 

Hgara,il. )15,b. 


Egelasta, 582, a. 

Egerdhy li. 494, a. 

Egeria, Valley of (Rome), 
ii. 820 , a. 

Eghina, 32, b. 

Egina, Gulf of, ii. 920, a. 
Rgnatia, 167, a ; ii. 1294, a. 
Egri^I.irnen, li. 619, b. 
Egriyn, 599, a ; 871, a. 

Kunrri, 249, b. 

Ebden, ii. 174, a. 

Rhetiutn, ii. 1294, a. 
Kiduraun.iia, 045, b. 

EIrrdir, II. 954, a. 

Ein-el-Hye, ii. 270, a. 

Einiehy '<26, b. 

Kion, 807, b. 

Eira, li. 345, b. 

Kira, Mojntatnaof, ii.341,b. 
Eiresuiac, 327, a. 

Eisach, 110, b ; ii. 31, a. 
Eisadicae, 572, a. 
Kkoterinoshiv, ii.9l6, b. 
EkerriCyW l2ll,b. 

Ekron, il. 529, b. 

El-Ahsa, 181, b. 

EEAly 811, b. 

El-Alcnter, 380, a. 

El-Aliahy 20, a. 
El-ArnishymUy Ax ii.50l,b. 
El-Ansh, li. 709. b. 

El-'Asi. ii. 49\ a. 

El-Asyr, 821, b. 

El-'Aujeh, il. 592, a. 
EUAxariyehy 396, a. 
EUliacharieh, li. 458, b. 
El-Berrocal, li. 116, a. 
Et-Birehy 'm, a. 

El.UudschCy ii. 570, a. 
El-Chdiry, li. 277, b. 
El-Ckaulan, it, 283, a. 
El-Commandautey ii. 219, b. 
El^D ikkel, il. 458, b. 
EI-DJedur, il. 101, a. 
El-Farafreh, li. 458, b. 
El-Ferroi, 430,.a. 

El Fyoom, 225, a. 

Ei-(inrtb, 789, a. 

El.Ghor, 342, b ; II. 521, b. 
El-Guettar, ii. 1134, a. 
El-IIndramant, IHl, b. 

El- Hammah, ii. 1233, a. 
El-Hammatel-KbabSy 170, 

El-Hcturay II. 284. a. 
El.Herbay II. 1208, a. 
Ei-llessue, ii. 699, a. 

771,ai ii. 277, b. 
El-Hdal, ii. 401, a, 
Ei-Hodna, 317, b. 

EEHossn, 971, b. 

Kl-Jib, 1001, b. 

El’Kas, or F.l-Katish, 37, a. 
El-Katieh, or El-Kas, 558, a. 
/iV-A'ff///,999,a. 
Kl-Kbadarah, ii. 486, a. 
El-Khdtl, ii. 425, b. 
Ei-Khargehy ii. 45'.t, a. 
El-Khubeibeh, 824, b. 
FJ-Khuds, ii. 17, b. 

El KhtUily 10.33, a. 

Et-Kods, ti. 27, b. 

El-Kulahy 902, a. 
El-Kureyetein, li. 104, a. 
El-Lahum, li. 677, b. 
EI-Litaw, ii.60G, b. 

El-Marabba, ii. 275, b. 
El-Matnainia, li. 1134, a. 
El-Medinah, 378, a j li. 131, 

El-Mejdely ii. 354, b. 
El-Mcngalehy II. 160, a. 

. El Merjehy 'dl^yfi. 

El-Mcsaourat, ii. 330, b. 
Et-Me$hhady 978, b. 
El-Mexariby 232, b. 

El.Milhy li. 368, a. 
El-Natroun, 8.52, b. 
El-Padron, 934, bj II. 117, 
b. 

El-Bify 37, a. 

EI-RocadillOy 527, b. 
Et-Sitrahy 11. 4,57, b. 
El-Skanderish, 95, a. 
Et.Tayibehy 839, a. 

El-Tehny II. 104, b. 
El>Zemminth^ it. 277, 


El-Zerka, illy a. 

Elaea, 705, b ; 730, a; 833, a. 
Elaeatis, 19, b. 

Elaenm, ii. 341, b. 

Elaeus, 67, a; 202, b ; 330, 
b; ii. 1190, a. 

Elafonfsi, 11. 483, b. 
Klagabalua, Gardens and 
Circus of (Rome), il. 827, 
b. 

Elaphonesia, ii. 377, a. 
Elaphus, ii. 3l0, a. 

Elaiona, ii. 583, a. 

Klas&una, ii. 47l, b. 
ElassuniiikOy ii. 463, a. 

F:ia,e, .322, a. 

Klatea, it. 1170, a. 

Elatreia, or Elateia, 833, a. 
Eluver, 341, a. 

Elba, II. 39, b. 

Elbassan, 498, b; ii. 36, b. 
Elhr, 93, a. 

Elbourxy II. 962, a. 

Elburxy M,y 571, b ; il. 554, 
a. 

Rlcethium, li. 987, a. 

Elche, ii. 32, a. 

Klectra, li. 342, a. 

Fdectris, il. 901, b. 
EUfihero-Khori, il. 474. b. 
Eleniy 481, b. 

Elepliaiitophagi, 58, a. 
Elephas, .57, b. 

Elcptias Ilcrbarius (Rome), 
ii.832,b. 

Elere, ii. 1076. b. 

Eietherna, 815, a. 

Eleihi, il. 1190, a. 

Eleusin, ii. 1158, a. 
RU>u$inium (Athens), 301, a. 
Eleusis, ii 1161, a. 

Eleussa, 3:11, a. 

Eleuterio, S., 844, a j 1073, b; 

il. 1294, a. 

Elcutherae, .329, a. 
Elcutlierion, 201, a. 
Elentherna, 705, b. 
Eieutheropolis, 354, a. 
Eleuthcrus,ii. 606, a; 11.986, 

Elia, CapodiS., ii. Oll.b. 
Elias, M/.,609,b; 871,b; li. 
1160, b. 

Eliberre, 338, b. 

Elimeia, H. 236, b. 

Klimiotis, li. 550, a. 

Elis 193, a. 

Etisari, 821, b. 

Ell, 10:J4, a. 

EUadha, ii. 1032, a. 

Elland, 488, a, 

Ellebri, il. 16, a. 
Ellimkokastro, 134, b. 
Ellopium, 67, a. 

Elmah Dagh, 24, b. 

Elne, li. 34, b. 

Elone, ii. 1170, a. 

Elpidio a Mare, S„ 636, a ; 
il. 628, b. 

Elsatz-Zabern, ii. 1082, a. 
Elseriy 103, b. 

Elulii, ii. 299, a. 

Eluro, ii. 115, b. 

Kliisates, 173, a. 

Elweud, ii. 495, a ; ii. 554, a. 
Eiwendy M., ii. 4, b. 
Elymbo, ii. 479, b. 

Elymbo, Mt., 331, a. 

, Elymia, 192, b. 

Elyrus, 705, b. 

Emathia, ii. 1171, a, 

Ewba, li. 11, b. 

Embeshanda, 706, b. 

Embtes, il. 661, a. 

Etnbiezy ii. Iil3,b. 
Embolima, 243, a. 

EmbrOy ii. 42, a. 

Embrun, 1(»7, b; 798, b. 
Emineh Bumu, ii. 463, a. 
Eminlum, ii. 220, a. 

Emissa, ti. 1076, a. 

Bmmaus, 3M, a; it. 532, b. 
Bmodus, ii.46,a. 

Empulum, il. 1200, b. 
Rmporlae, Gulf of, tl. .52, a. 
Rmportum (Rome), ti.812,a« 
Em$, 122, b} 444, b. 


Em^ahrer, 138, a. 
En7Natirah, il. 407, a. 

Ena, il 987, a. 

Enabasi, ii. 299, a. 

EnbUy 490, b. 

Enchelariae, 75G, a. 

Endor, ii. 530, b. 

Rne, 826, b. 

Engarek, 133, b. 

Engedi, I24,b. 

Engern, 137, a. 

English Channel, il. 460, b. 
Engyum, li. 986, b. 
Enneacrunus (Athens), 292, 


Rnneakhoria, il. 42, b. 
EnnsdorJ, ii. 656, a. 

Enos, 50, a. 

Knosls, ii. 911, b. 

Rnsem, Ad. ii. 1301, a. 
Enseneh, 141, b. 

Ensheinesh, li. 529, b. 

Entella, 11. 187, bj ii.986,b. 
Enty, il. 1230, b. 

Enyora, il. 270, a. 

Eordaea, ii. 236, b *, ii. 568,b. 
Eoritae, 184, a. 

Epacria, 330, b. 

Epakto, ii. 402, b, 
Epanoyneria, ii. 1160, b; 
ii. 1161,a. 

Epanterii, ii. 187,b. 
Epaphroditiani, Ilorti 

(Rome),ii. 826,a. 

Epe, 53, b. 

Epetium, 748, a. 

Epfach, o,a. 

Ephraim, Tribe of, 11. 530, a. 
Ephesiis, 239, a. 

Ephialilum, 524, a. 

Ephron, M., ii. 529. b. 
Ephthulitae, 1097. b. 

Ephyra, 67,a ; 193,a; 821,a. 
Epidaurus, 748, a. 

Kpiilaurus Limcru, ii. 112, b. 
Epidi'ires, 392, a. 

Epidian Promontory, 750, a. 
Epidii, 750, a. 

Epidium, Prom. 593, a. 
Kpidotium, ii. 3, b. 

Epila, 581, b. 

Epiodorus, 642, b. 
Epiphaneia, 560, b; ii. 
1076. a. 

Epipniae (Syracuse), 11. 
1066, a. 

Episcupiano, 607, b. 

Episkopi, 1004. b. 
Episkoptano, ii. 356, b. 
Epitalium, 821, a. 

Kpoissnin, ii. 494, b. 
Epomeus, Mt.. 49, b. 

Epored a, ii. 1287, b. 

Epternai h, ii. 494, b. 

Kqua, 49ti, a. 

Kqnabona, ii. 220, a. 
Equestrian Gate (Athens), 
263, b. 

Bquns Tuticus, 1073, b; ii. 
1294, a. 

Er-Ram, 11.691, a. 

Etagiza, or Errhasiga, ii. 
1075, b. 

Krana, 116, a ; ii. 346, a. 
Eranuaboas, ii. 534, a. 
Erannoboas, 973, b; li. 48, a. 
Krasinus, 18,b} 201,a;323,b. 
Eraskhy 188 a. 

Erbady 189, b. 

Erbessus, 79, b. 

ErcolanOy 1052, b. 

Ercte, il. 985, a. 
Erd-ilukhna, ii. 412, b. 
Erdeky 226, b. 

Erdini, ii. 16, a. 
Erechtheium (Athens), 
275, a. 

Erekli, 1050,a; IL 1101,b. 
Erekliy or Ereeli, 849, a. 
Kremopoliy 1018 , 0 . 
Erennesis, 973, b* 

Eressoy 846, a. 

Eressus, ii. 165, a. 

Kretria, It. 1170, a. 

Eretum, il. 1305, a. 

Erga, it. 3^ a. 

Krgayica, 588, ft.. 
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Krgetium, H. 987, a. 

Erginat 74, b. 

Ergitlum, 1G7, a. 

Ergonisi, ii. 4G9, a. 
Ericinium, ii. 1170. a. 
Ericusa, 51 .b. 

Erikho, il. 498, a. 

Erimon, 45l,a. 

Erlneum, 17, a. 

Erineus, ii. 986, a. 

Erisai, ii. 165, a. 

Erisso, 9, a. 

Eriston, il. 1127,b. 

Eriiiuin, ii. 1170, a. 

Erkenct 848, b. 

Erkle, 353, a. 

Ennent^ 1058, b. 

Ermita^ Muestrn; Settora 
de Trrmes, il. 1131, b. 
Ernalia, ii. 231, b. 

Erne, Loch, 340, a. 

Erness, 2l9, b. 

Erot'hus, ii. 604, b. 
Erpeditani, ii. l6, a. 

Krquies, ii. 697, a. 
Errebantiuin, From., ii. 
911, a. 

Ersiul, ii. 916, b. 

Ervc, 229, n. 

Erwend, ii. 406, a, 

Erycinum, li. 912, a. 
Krymanthuis, 184, b; ii. 
670, a. 

Erymmi, ii 943, b. 

Erythini, ii. 547, b. 

Erythrac, ii. 203, a ; 705. b. 
Erytliraouin Mare, 171, b. 
Erxcroom, 7, a. 

Elrxgrbirge, ii. 1133, a. 

Erzi, 692, a, 

Erxmgan, 613, b. 

Erxtum, 514. b. 

Es-Serr, ii. 952, b. 

Ea-Sham, 749, a. 

Ea-Shiruih, ii. 521, b. 

Esai 0 , 450, b. 

Escnut, li. 926, b.' 
Escaui-pont, ii. 657, b. 

Each, >54, b. 

Escliatiotis, 685. b. 

Escoussi, or Lacourse, ii. 
951, a. 

Esdom, ii. 1018, a. 

K8<lraf*lon, li. 530, b. 

Esdud, 355, a. 

Esh-Shitm, ii. 1069, b, 
JCah-Sherah, li. .583, a. 
Eshmoon, 1058, b. 

Eaino, 56,h; il. 1301,b. 
Eskrr, li. 469, b. 

Ea/>i Eregli, ii. 577, a. 
Eaki^Hiaaar, ii, 122, a; ii. 

642,b;rii.712, b; ii. i037,b. 
Eski-Knlesi, li. 577, a. 
Eaki-Kara Hiaaar, 400, a; 
11. 1055. b. 

Eaki-Krim, li. 1109, b. 
Eaki-Samsun, 122, b. 
Ejskf-Sfiehr, 786, b. 
Eaki-Stambu/, 102, b. 
Eakihiasar, ii. 122, a; li.642, 
b; ii. 712. b; ii. 1037, b. 
Eskmpahi, it 930, a, 

Eskp Adalia^ 616, a; ii. 

995, a. 

Eme, 46, a. 

Eaneh, ii. 144, a. 

Eapartel, C., 125, a. 

Eapejo, 336, a ; ii. 101, a ; li. 
376, b. 

Eapichel, C.,il.253,a. 
Eaquiea, ii. 499, b. 
Esquilina, Porta (Rome), 
il.7.56.b. 

Esqniline (Rome), ii. 822, a. 
Eiquilinus,Campus (Rome), 
if. 826, a. 

Esquilinus, Lucus (Rome), 
il. 826, b. 

EaqwUade, l\ 11. 1037, a. 

li. 1231, a. 

Esaenide, ii. 1333, a. 

Essioa, ii. 425, b. 

Este, 254, a: it. 1275, a; il. 
1287, b. 

Eslevan de Fal de Orre$t S., 
250, a. 


I Eatevan^ S., il. 1308, a. 
Eathen, 56, b. 

Eathonia, 1073, b ; 1091, b. 
Estiue, 424, b. 

Eattfan, ii. 1036, a. 

Eatola, 249, b. 

Eatoy, il. 220, a ; ii. 601, a. 
EatrcUa, Sierra de la, 1067, a. 
Estremadura, 62.5, a. 
Eatreung la Chauasie, or 
Estrnn Cauchie, 794, b. 
Et-Tatyibeh, ii. 484, b. 
Ei-Teli, 398.b. 

Etang de I'Eatouma, 912, b. 
Etea, 705, b. 

Etiiil, il. 987, a. 

Etovissa, k 07, a. 

Etshen,\i. 133.3, a. 
Etyinander, 183, b. 

Eua, 193, a. 

Eva, 7.i6, a. 

Evan, ii. 341, b. 

Evander, Altar of (Rome), 
il. 810, a. 

Evandriana, li. 220, a. 
Evarchus, li. 547, a. 
Enbnriatcs, ii. 187, a. 
EucU*ia,Tem|deof( Athens), 
296.a ; 297, b. 

Eucratidia, 364, b. 

Endieru, ii. 1170, a. 

Evenu*, 60 », b. 

Evf'rgft.ae, 210, b. 
bjiif'emia, Sta, ii. 117, bj ii. 
1131, a. 

Eujcmia, Gol/o di Sta, 
1(170, b. 

Eufemia, Gulf of St., il.397, 
h; ii. 1130, b. 

Euganei, Cotti, 873, b. 

Ed gel a, 193, a. 

Enliydriuin, ii. 1170, a. 
EnlH^•u>, 366, b; ii. 1209, a ; 

ii. 1050, b 
Euunymns, 51, b. 

Evora, 797, a; ii. 220,a. 
ICupairmm, 821, a, 

Kupalium, ii. 203, a. 
ICupatorium, il. 11ll,b. 
ICuplirantHS, li. 600, a. 
Eiiphr<iten.sis, 652, a. 
Enploea, 495, b. 

Euoyridae, 326, a. 

Eurau Sheher, ii. 407, a. 
Evreukaatro, 331, b. 

Evreuf, 799, b; ii.303,a. 
Evreux, Vteit, \i. 303, a. 
Enristns. ii. 561, b. 

Enroea, 8 53, a. 

Europae, Porticus (Rome), 
ii. 839, b. 

Europe, 877, b. 

Kuropus, 624, a ; 737, a j il. 
1075, b. 

Kurymedon, ii. 5.38, a. 
EnryiiuMiae,8.33,a; ii. Il70,b. 
Eurysaces, Monument ol 
(Rome), li. 827, b. 
Eurysaces, Porta (Rome), 
li. 760, a. 

Eurytanes, 65, a. 

Euryteiae, 17, a. 

Eutaea, 192, b. 

Kutre, 193, a. 

Eutresia, 193, a. 

Eutrcsii, 193, a. 

Ewenny, 418, b, 

Exarkho, 1, b. 

Exeter, ii. 66, b ; ii. 1331, a. 
Exmouth, ii. 65, a. 
Exobugitae, ii. 917, a. 
Kxomiti, C., ii. 1161, a. 
Eygur, ii. 289, b. 

Exadachen, ii. 1225, b. 
Exatalcxa, ii. 1135, b. 
Kxenga, ii. 903, a. 

Exero, 232, a. 

Ezion-Geber, 392, b. 

Exta, 249, b. 


Fabius, or Fablanua, Fornix 
(Rome), U. 788, b. 
Fabrateria, 11. 1302. b. 
Fabricius, Pons (Rome), ii. 
849, b. 

FocAs, U. 693, a. 


Foctalcaxar, ii. 885, b. 
Faenxa, 894,a; ii. 1287,a. 
Fo^a, 412,a; ii.300,b. 
Faga, M., ii. 483, a. 

Fatr Head, 754, b; ii. 718, b. 
Palais, 28, b. 

Falconara, 239, b; il. 986, a. 
Falacrimim, ii. 1805, a. 
Faleria, ii. 628, b. 

Faleiia, Portiis, 870, a. 
Falerii, ii. 1288, a. 

Paleae, Porto. 890, b. 

Fatleri, Sta Maria di\ 890, b ; 

ii. 1288, a. 

Falterona, 890, b. 

Fallerone, ii. 628, b. 
Falmouth, ii. 1321 , b. 

Faina Julia, 583, a. 
Famagosta, 730, a. 

Famieh, 152, a. 

Fammnra, 893, b. 
Fatmnenne, Pays de, ii. 
5ll,b. 

Fanari, 19, b; 304, a ; ii. 
99, a. 

Fanortf, Cape, ii. 1111, a; ii. 
ini,b. 

Fano, 150, a; 893, a ; ii. 
1301, a. 

Faiiuin Fortunae, ii. 1301, aj 
il. 1317, b. 

Funum Fugitive, il. 1300, b. 
Fauuet, le, 893, b. 

Farfa, 889, a. 

Farfaru-, 889, a. 

Patina, C., 159,a 
Far mi, Porto, ii. 1328, b. 
Farmaco. ii. 589, a. 

Partial/, 911, a. 

Farndon, il. 057, b. 

Farnese, U. 295, b} li. 1012, b. 
il. 1297, b. 

Farnese, Isold, ii. 1261, a; ii, 
1297,a 

Farnham, ii. 1311, b. 

Faro, Capo di, ii. 571, b. 
Farr as, 60, b. 

Faisan, ii. 1017, b. 

Fasana, 808, b. 

Faventia, ii. 1287, a. 

Favciia, ii. 73, b. 
Favignana, 32, a. 

Faiinus, Temple of (Rome; 
li. 840, b. 

Favonii, Portus, 691, b. 
Fayen, ii. 182, b. 

Faxukla, 58, a. 

Febris, Altar of (Rome), 
ii. 826, b. 

Fecuasa. ii. 585, b. 

Feins, 901, b. 

Feira. ii. /tO, b. 

F iron. Wady, ii. 588, a. 
Felibedjik,Vx.i3m,A. 

Felice, S., 626, a. 

Feticita, Sta, ii. 1306, b. 
Fe/icudi, .51,1). 

F6lincs, 900, b. 

Felipe, S., ii, 1035, b. 

Felix, Cape, 67, b ; 812, b j 
976, a. 

Fellerdagh, 148, a. 

Felonica, 896, b. 

Felire, 894, b. 

Feltiia, II. 1275, b. 

Felnjah, 362, a. 

Fenestella, Porta (Rome), 
li, 757. a. 

Fenny Stratford, ii. 246, a. 
Ferath Maiaan, 904, b. 
Feredhjik, 795, a. 

Ferentina, Porta (Rome), 
11. 767, b. 

Ferentino, 895, a j il. 1302, a. 
Fereiitium, 1073, b. 
Ferentinum, ii. 1302, a. 
Ferento, 894, b. 

Ferentum, 167, a. 

Feretrius, Temple of Ju¬ 
piter (Rome), ii. 769,a. 
Ferltor, II. 187, b. 
Fermanagh, 846, a. 

Fermo, 901, b ; ii. 628, b, 
Permo, Porto di, ii. 628, b. 

ii. 1307, a. 

Fermoael, ii. 461, a. 
Fermoselle^ ii. 461, b. 


Feronia, ii. 912, a. 

Ferrah, ii. 620, a. 

Ferrara, 907, a. 

Ferreanah, ii. 1134, a. 
Ferreira, ii. 692, b. 

Ferrierea, 169, a. 

Ferro, 906. b. 

Ferro, Capo tfi, ii. 911, b. 
Ferro, Cap, li. 1087, a. 

Ferro. CoUe, ii. 1260, a. 
Ferrol, Bay of, 196, a. 

Ferrol and Corufla, Bay of, 
430, a. 

Ferrol, G. of, 933, b. 

Fersala, li. .501, a. 

Fersaliti, 827, b. 

Ferae, 912, a. 

Feasah, 344, b* 

Feura, 910, b. 

Fez, li. 296, b. 

Fezzan, 732, a; 974, b j il. 
4.)7, a. 

Fiano, 902, b. 

Fiascune, Monte, 891, a. 
Fibieno, 897, b. 

Ficaria, 691, b ; li. 9Il,b. 
FichteG, Erz-, and Bieaen- 
gebirge, 1056, b. 

Ficus Ruminalis (Rome), 
ii. 802, b. 

Fidentia, ii. 1287, a. 
Fidi-ntiola, ii. 1287, a. 

Fid hart, 600, b. 
hulhari, or Fidharo, 888, b. 
Fidil, VIcus (Romo), ii. 
811,b. 

Ftesole, 889. b. 

Figliiias, Ad, il. 188, b. 
Figueras, li. 52, a, 

Ftl-burun, 424, b. 

Filadetfu, S., 113, a. 

File, ii. 1209, b. 

Filena, ii. 1209, b. 

Filey Bay, 922, a. 

Fdi, 329, b. 

Fi/lea, or Filine, ii. 599, a. 
Filnnna, 1046, b; ii. 231, a; 

li. 236, D; li. 322, a. 

Filyas, 402, b. 

Find,a. Cape, ii. 193, a. 

I' Hies, ii. 115, b. 

Fines, Ad, ii. 1288, a: li. 
1296,a. 

Finiki. il. 605, a. 

Fitiisfere, 1004, a. 

Finiaferre, C., 93J,b. 

Fiiini. il. 915,b. 

Fins, 523, a, 

F/om,857,ai il. 1296, a. 
Fiorenxuola, 904, a ; il. 1287, 
a. 

Fir-Bnlgs, 320, b. 

Firidina, ii. 1232, b. 
Firmanum, Castellum, il. 
1307, a. 

Firmanum, Castrum, il. 
628, b. 

Flrmum. ii. 628, b. 

Firlh of Forth, 409, b. 
Fiscellus, Mons, 156, a. 
Fischament, 55, a. 

Fismea, 901, a. 

Filtre, 607, a, 

Fiume della Maddalena, 
495, a. 

Ftume delle Canne, 490, a. 
Fiume di Jaci, 21, a. 

Fiume di Noto, 239, b. 

Fiume di Pescara, 254, a. 
Fiume Freddo, 12, a; 21, a. 
Fiume Salso, II. 985, b. 
Fiumenicd, 450, b; 706, a; 
1103,a. 

Fiumicino, ii. 867ja. 
Flacciana Area (Home), ii. 
804, b. 

F/agogna, il. 1275, b. 
FtamSorough, 922, a; ii. 667, 
a. 

Flaminia, Porta (Rome), 
li. 788, b. 

Flaminia Prata, or Campus 
Flaminius (Rome), ii. 
832, b. 

Flaminit, Forum, il. 1800, b; 
il. 1301,a, 

Flaminius, Circus (Rome), 
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. U. B32, a; il. 833, b; il. 
7,844, a. 

iPLacnonia, ii. )27\ b. 

FlaVia ^Iva, 902, b. 
Flairtae,. Aquae, 168, b ; 


Flavlae, Templum Genti$ 
((tume), ii. 831, b. 
J^avidno^ 3., 564, b. 
Flavionavia, 250, b. 

Flavium, Araphltheatrum, 
(Rome), ih 846, b. 
Flenium, 912, a. 

Flevoy or F/ega, 331, a. 
Flevum Caiiellum, 903, b. 
FUntthire, ii. 491, a. 

Florae, Circus (Rome), li. 

831, a : ii. H44, b. 

Flora, Temple of (Rome), 
il. 829, b. 

Florence, 903, b. 

Floreutla, il. 1287, a. 

Florlus, 933, b. 

Flumeitdosa, il 911, n. 
Flumentaua, Porta (Rome), 
il.761, a. 

Flummlorgfu, ii. 912, a. 
Flusor, H. 629, a. 

Fluvia, il. 52, a. 

P>ggta Nova, li. 603, b< 
F<mia, Cape, 1101, a. 
Fokschant, ii. ll'JU, b. 
Foiigno, 919, a i il. J300, b; 
11.1301, a. 

Fondi, 919, a ; 11. 1290, a. 
Foniatiko, li. 694, a. 
Fontainebleau^ 169, a. 
Fontana Grande, 376, a. 
Fontaneira^ 934, b; ii. 
1210, a. 

Fonte Bello, 376, a j 774, b. 
Fontlnalia, Porta (Rome), 
li. 750, b. 

Forca Carruso, ii. 42, a. 
Foren Curuaa, 166, i). 

Forca di Caruto, ii, 282, b. 
Forcassi, St a Maria in, 
907, b. 

Forchia, 674, a. 

FordeaiUat, li. 1121, a. 
Fordongianus, 911, b. 
Fordungianus, 11. Oil, b ; 

ii.912, a; il. 1196, a. 
Forenxa, 896, a. 

Forex, or Foreate. 911, ». 
Forfarahire, il. 1276, a. 
Forifiamma, S. Gio. in, li. 
1301, a. 

Forli, 910, a ; ii. 1287, a. 
Forlimpopjli, 910, b ; li. 
1287, a, 

Formentera, 373, a. 
Formiae, 11. 1290, a. 
Formiche di Groaaeto, 
857, b. 

Formic, 11, 1276 , a, 

Fornovo, 910, a. 
Forobrentani, ii. 1317, b. 
Forojulienseii, 11. 1317, b. 
For* Fortuna, Temple of 
(Rome), 11.841, a,b, 
Fortin, il. 12l4,b, 

For tore, 166, b; 916, b. 
Fortuna, Altar of (Rome), 
ii. 830, b. 

Fortuna Mammoia (Romo), 


II. 821, b. 

Fortuna Prlmlgenta,Temple 
off Roma), iT. 830, b. 

Fortuna PubUca, Temple ol 
(Roine)Jl. 830, b. 

Fortuna Reiplciens, Saccl- 
lum of (Romo), 11. 804, a. 

Fortune Reiplciens, Temple 
of (Rome). 11. 826 , b. 

Fortuna Seia (Rome), li. 
826, b. 

Fortuna^Temple of (Rome) 
11.814, a. 

Fortuna Terpples of (Rome), 
ii. 830, b. 

Fortune VirUU, Temple of 
(Rome), 11. 814, a. 

Fortunae, Ara (Rome), il. 
8a8»a. 

Fortunae Dublae, Vicui 
(Itome), li. 811, b. 


Fortunae Equostrl*, Aedes, 
(RomeV il. 834, b. 

Fortune,Temple of (Rome), 
11. 709, b. 

Forty Saints, 11. 482, b. 
Forum (Rome), ii. 773, b. 
Forum August! (Rome), 
il. 799, a. 

Forum Boarlum (Rome), 
11. 812, b. 

Forum Cigurrorum, 250, a. 
Forum during the Republic 
(Rome), 11. 7a3. b. 

Forum Ksquilinum (Rome), 
ii. 827, a. 

Forum Flamlnii, 11. 1317, b. 
Forum Fuivii, ii. 188, a. 
Forum Gallorum, ii. 32, a j 
11. 1287, a. 

Forum Julii, 108, b ; 622, b ; 
11. 1275, b. 

Forum Jullum (Rome), il. 
797, a. 

Forum Llvll, ii. 1287, a. 
Forum Novum, 1073. b; ii. 
1293, b. 

Forum Olitorlum (Rome), 
il. 832, b. 

Forum Piscarium (Rome), 
ii. 833, a. 

Forum Piscatorlum (Rome), 
ii. 786, b. 

Forum Pistorlum (Rome), 
ii. 812, b. 

Forum Popllil, il. 706, b ; 
11. 1204, b. 

Forum Poplllii, 11. 210. a. 
Forum Populii, 11. 1287, a. 
Forum Segustavacum, 911, 

a. 

Forum Trajanl, 11. 1106, a. 
Forum Transitorium 

(Rome), 11. 799, b. 

Forum Vlbii, 11. 188, n. 
Forum under the Empire 
( Romo), 11. 789, a. 

Forum under the Kings 
(Rome), ii. 778, b. 

Foium Vulcaui, 497, a. 
Foaenbrock, 912, a. 
Foa-lca^Martigues, 913, a. 
Fossa, ii. 911, b. 

Fosaa, if. 1283, a. 

Fossae. 719, a. 

Fos.so dell' Incastro, 195, b; 
661, b. 

Fosso delle Fratocchie, 158, 

b. 

Fosso di Valca or Varca, 
701, a. 

Foi^sombrone, 911, aj 11. 

1301, a; li. 1317, b. < 
Fouc, 901 , b. 

Fom Bay, 67, b; ii. 42, b. 
Fox, 912, b. 

Fraga, li. 32, a. 

Francoh’ li. 1041, b, 

Frango Limionn, 685, a. 
Frannovjyai, 232, b. 

Frank Mountain, 1061, b. 
Franqui Cap de la, ii. 170, 


Fraacati, ii. 1241, b. 
Fraacolari, 11. 985, b. 
Fratuerllum. 474, b. 
Fratiilum, 1073, b. 

Fraxinufl, ii. 219, b. 

Freddo, Fiwne. 706. b. 
Fregellanum,l|ii. 1302, b. 
Fregenae, 87t>, b, 

Fr#J«*,908, b; li. 1045, a. 
Fren~Kevi, II. 484, b. 

Frento, 166, b. 

Friealand, 917, a. 

Frigidus, FIutIui, ii. 
1275,a. 

Frikiah, 68, b. 

Friniates, 11. 187, a. 

Frioui, 108, b. 

Fritxlar, II. 450, b. 

Friuli or Frioui, 522, b. 
Friuli, Cividale di, 909, a. 
Frontignan, Etang de, ii. 
1036, a. 

Froainone, 917, a; IL 1302, 


Frusino, n. 1302, a. 


I Ftelio, li. 677, a. 

I Fucino, Logo, 917, b. 
Fuengirola, ii. 1043, a. 
Puenllana, ii. 118, a. 

Fuente di la Ovejuna, ii. 322, 
a. 

Fuente de Saburra, ii. 974, a. 
Fuente Ventura, 11. 678, b. 
Fuerteventura, {K)6, b. 
Fugltivl, Fanum, ii, 1301, a. 
Fuka, 157, a; ii. 416, b. 
Fullulae, il. 806, b. 
Fulginium, ii. 1300, b; ii. 

1.301, a; ii. 1317, a. 

Fulvia, Basilica (Rome), 11. 
787, a. 

Fundi, II. 1290, a. 

Funduklu, 423, b. 
FUnfkirchen, ii. 1022, a. 
Furconiuin, 350, b ; ii. 1283, 
a, b. 

Furculae, 574, b. 

Fiirinae Lucus (Rome), ii. 
841, a. 

Furlo II.^ 11. 1301, a. 

Furnt. 759 , b. 

Furrah, ii. 620, a. 

Fyne, Loch, il. 154, b. 


Gabae, 11. 678, b. 

Gabala, li. 1076, a, b v ii. 1076, 
h. 

Gabali, 173, a. 

Gabinn.i, 822, b. 

Gabiene, il. 1050, b. 

Gabii, 4, a. 

Gabriel. St., 860, b. 

Gnha, 11. 1083, a. 

Gad. tribe of, ii. 531, a. 
Gadara, il. .521, b; lu76, b. 
Gadeni, 750, a. 

(;adora, ii. 1076, b. 

Gaetn, 471, b. 

Gaeta, Mold di, 904, b j il. 
1290, a. 

Gaganao, 744, b. 

Gaggera, Ftume, ii. 986, a. 
QagUano, 926, b. 

Guhnavi, 973, a. 
Oaidharontai, 331, a; ii. 558, 
b. 

Galactophagi, 4, a. 
Galactophagi Scythae, ii. 
943 , b. 

Galactopotae, 4, a. 

Guladrae, 8.30, a. 

Galanda, 932, b. 

Galandos, li. 191, a. 

(Malaria, il. 987, a. 

Galntaki, 685, a. 

Gatafas, Faleocastron of, H* 
1133, a. 

Galaticiis, Pontus, 508, a. 
Galaxidhi. 11. 465, b. 

Galaxxe, 477, a. 

Galbianaet Aniclana, Horrea 
(Rome), ii. 812, a. j 

Galeata, ii. 1317, b. 

Galejon, 1010, a. 

GalepMis, 11. 1135, b. 

Gulera, 516, b; ii. 1297, b. 
Galibi, M., 11. 1093, a. 
Galicia, 743, b ; 932, b. 
Galilee, ii. 531, b. 

Galilee, Sea of, il. 1197, a. 
Galindae, ii. 916, a. 

Galisteo, ii. 860, a. 

Galizia, il. 870, a. 

Gallaect, 933, a. 

Gallaeci Lucenses, 226, a. 
Gallego, 11. 32, a. 

Galieae, 897, b. 

GttUian, 11. 49, b. 

Gallica Flavia, ii 32, a. 
QalUcano, li. 560, a. 

GalUcia, ii. 1105, a. 
Oallicura, 703, a; 11. 32, a ; 
ii. 237, a. 

Gallicum, Fretum, il. 460, 
b. 

Gallicus, ii. 32, a. 

GalHeni, Arcus (Rome), ii.< 
827, a. 

GaUiko, 808, b \ il. 237, a. 
OaUinara, SO, b. J 

Galllnarla Iqsula, 03, b. 


QaUipoli, 481, bj 482, at 
608, a. 

Galloway, 11. 956, a. 

GaUo. C., ii.34l,b. 
Galofaro, 604, b. 

Galway, 346, a. 

Gamakh, 486, a. 

Giiroalitica, ii. 532, a. 
Gambia, 752, b : ii. 295, a. 
Gandnki, 973, b. 

Gandar, 922, b. 

Gandarae, ii. 47, b. 

Gandarl, ii 1019, a. 
Gandaritis, ii 58.5, b. 
Gandava, 184, a. 

Gandharaa, ii. 47, h; il. 1019, 
a. 

Gungani, ii. 16, a ; li. 47, b, 
Ganganorum, Prom., 499, b. 
Gangara or Oaetara, 90, a. 
Gangarides, Callngae. 480, b. 
Gauge, li. 47, a ; Ii. 49, b. 
Gangeticus, Sinus, ii 46, b ; 
ii. 52, a. 

Gangi, il. 986, b. 

Gangi Veto e, 827, a. 
Ganziri, 466, a. 

Gap, 488, b: ii. 1258, a; il. 

I 1318, b. 

Garagnone, ii. 1001, b;ii. 
1293, a,b. 

Garaphi M., ii. 299, a. 
Garbos, ii. 299, b. 

Garde, C. de, li. 454, n. 
Gardbiki, ii. 127, b *. li. 568, 
b; li. 586, b ; li. 587, b. 
Gar do. Cape del, -57, a. 
Gordon d'Alata, ii. 1258, b. 
Gordon d'Anduxe, il. 
1258, b. 

Gardun. it. G57, b. 

Garea, 192, b. 

Garen, 514, b. 

Gargano, Monte, 976, a. 
Gargettus, 327, a, b. 
Garguiea, 977, a. 
Garlannonum, 442, b. 
Gariennus, 645, b. 
GariglianoAi. 196, a. 
Garitps, 173, a. 

Gnrito, 327, a. 

Garni, Mont, 214, a. 
Garonne, 977, b. 

Garsaouria, 508, b. 
Garsauritis, 507, b. 

Garuli, ii. 187, b. 

Garumni, 173, a. 

Gasonis, 807, b. 

Gastritxi, ii. 226, b. 

Gastuni, 817, a. 

Gata, C. de, 604, a. 

Gatbeae, 192, b. 

Gatheutas, ii. 309, b. 

Gatte, Capo delle, 730, a: ii. 
228, a. 

Gavaln, ii. 626, a; ii. 1230, a. 
Gavata or delle Gatte, Capo, 
720, a. 

Gavdapoulo, ii. 484, b. 

Gave d'Aspe, ii. 1047, a. 
Gaulanitis, ii. .532, a. 

Gaulos, ii. 470, b. 

Gaureleon, 136, a. 

Gauri, 1006, b. 

Gnuriun, 136, a. 

Gavrion, 186, a. 

Gaya, ii. 1238. b. 

Gaza, 320, b. 

Gaxuan, Mount, 978, a. 

Ge Curotrophus, Temple of 
(Athens), 801, a. 

Gebal Shemil, 520, b. 
GfbeLel-Sannin, ii. 606, b. . 
Gebel-esk’^Sheikk, 380, b. 
Gebel Shammar, 863, b. 1 
QebUy 745, b. 

Gedroseni, 210, b. 

Gedrosii, 210, b. 

Gedrusii, 210, b. 

Oeiveh, li. Iil7, b. 

Gelae, 90, a ; ii. 302, a. 
Gelas, ii. 985, b. 

Gelbus, 1002, a. 

Geldem, 604, a. 

Geldvb, Oelb, or Qeltep, 
482, b. ' 

Qeldttba, 432, b. 
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GeUep or Gelb^ 986, a. 
Geloni, G43« a. 
Gelves,\i.\m,h. 

Gemblnu, 986, b. 

Gemella, II, a. 

Gemeriy 1021, a. 

Gemina, 250, b. 

Geminae, 934, a. 

Genlino, S.y 527, a. 

Genutnay ii. 1275, b. 
Gemoniae, Scalae (Rome), 
ii. 783, b. 

Gendevar, 499, a. 

Genethftg, ii. 658, b. 

Genevay Lake qf, ii. 155, b. 
GenivrCy Monty 107, b; li. 
290, a. 

Gennaroy Monte, ii. 211, b. 
Gennesarcth, ii. 1197, a, 
Genotty ii. 188, b. 

Cenoay Gulf of, ii. 189, a. 
Genua, ii. 188, a, b. 
Genuates, ii. 187, a, 
Genuslum, 107, b. 

Geniisus, ii. 533, a. 

George, St., ,331, a. 

Georgen, St., li. 107, a. 
Georgia, ii, 9, a; ii. 922, a. 
Gephi/ra, i 1.1070, a. 
Gephyra, Mutatio, ii. 2CC, b. 
Gerace, ii. 199, a. 

Geraestua, 871, b. 

Gorasa, li l(i7G, b. 

Gcrash, 9H8. b. 

Gerasiy 613, a. 

Gerasus, 714, b. 

Gcrenia, ii. 112, b. 

Oergen KaV-ah~si, 218, b. 
Gerpitha, 471, a. 

Gergoie, 991, a. 

Gertone, 999, b. 

Germains (Home), ii. 802, b. 
German Occany 998, a; ii. 
400, b. 

Germaniciana, Victoria 
(Rome), ii. 806, b. 
Germanicum, Mare, ii. 460, 
b. 

Germano, 5., ii. 1302, b. 
Germany, 992, b. 
Germasioo, 992, a. 

Gcrine, 931, a. 

OertnCy 701. b. 
Germershi’im, ll. 1308, a. 
Germircra, 744, b. 

Oeruna. 344, b, 

Geronthrae, ii. 112, b. 
Gerra. li. 1076, b. 

Gerraei, 181, b. 

Gerraicus Sinus, .321, b. 
Gerrhe, ii. 1075, b. 

GerrVrt, ii.9l7,b. 

Garrhiis, 89, b. 

Gert, 977, a. 

Gartus, 999, b. 

Geruuy ii. 471, a. 

Gerunda, 844, b. 

Gerunium, 167,a; 756, a. 
Gerus, 756, a. 

Gesocribate, 443, a. 
Gesoriacum, 442, b. 

Getae, 746, b. 

Getae, Hortl (Rome), 11. 
842 , a. 

Getttfe, 525, a; ii. 1213, b. 
Gevaudan, 920, a. 

Gevini, ii. 917, a. 
GeureowatXyW. 1210, a. 
Qhn^ah, 610, a. 

Ghamart, C., 662, a. 

Ghara, ii. 658, a. 

GhatSy ii. 46, b. 

Ghaur or GhoVy 612, a. 
Ghaur or Ghoriany 364, b. 
GhaXy 982, a. 

Ohaxniy 980, b. 

Ohebtey ii. 182, b. 

Ghela, 20, b. 

Qhellay 11.461, a. 

QheUahy 662, b. 

Ghent, li. 1217, b. 

Ohera, 157, b. 

Oherakiy 999, b. 

Qkerba, 69i, b. 

GhermanOy 36, a. 
Qkemu^nay 11. 676, a. 
Gherra or Gera, 11, b.^ 


Ghertehy 564, b.’ 

Gheurehy ii. 1175, b. 
Ghialbra, 872, a. 

Ghidek, ii. 625, b. 

Ghiedfx, 403, b. 

Ghiedix Chai, 463, b. 
Ghieukier. 463, b. 

Ohio, 029, a. 

Ghicfiro, ii. 1233, b. 
Ghiouristany 722, a. 

Ghir, C. 317, b. 

Ghtrne, 693, b. 

Ghiuk-Su, 484, a. 

Ghiuatendil, ii. 237, a; ii. 

659,a; 933, a. 

Ghiuzel Hhsary ii. 1220, b. 
GhorCy 977, a. 

Ghori, 364, b. 

Ghrcnnah, 734, a. 

Ghuriano, M., 1018, b. 
Ghyfto-Kastro, 329, a; il. 
642, a. 

GhymnOy II. 1087, a. 
Ghynekokastro, ii. 071, a. 
Ghyrshe, ii. 1083, a. 

Giannuti, 773, a; 857, b. 
j Giaour Irmak, 124, a. 
Giarretta, 01, a; ii. 985, a. 
Gibraltar, 483, a. 

Gibraltar, Straits (f, 925, a. 
Giens, n. 001, b. 

Gu rttza, ii. 1023, b. 

Gieuk Bunar, 403, h. 

Glfil, 744, b. 

Giglio, 857, b; ii. 29. b. 
Giglius, M., ii. 1080, b. 
Gigonza, '1. 874, a. 

Gipurri, 249, b. 

Gihon, 364, b. 

Gijon, ii. 442, a. 

Gilan, 404, a; 980, a. 
Giliga'ninae, ii. 277, b. 
Gxlictte, 971, a. 

Ginaea, li. 887, b. 

Gindarus, ii. 1670, a. 

Gmes, il. 1.^78, b. 

Gtnes, San, li. 1174, a. 
Ginosa, 167, b; 988, a. 
Gwstra, La, ii. Gji, b; ii. 
1122, a. 

Giovanni di Bidina, S. 401, b. 
Giovanni pro Ftamma, or m. 

Forifiamma, 908, a. 

Giove, Monte, 686, b. 
Giovenaxzo, 167, a. 

Gfrearo, 1091, b. 

Girgcnti, 74, b. 

Giromagvy, 1018, a. 

Gironde, 407, b. 

Girone, 999, b, 

Girost, il. 1190, b. 

Gitanae, 833, a. 

Giva, 379, a. 

Giubilco, Castel, 899, a. 
Giudicella, 121, bj il. 986, a. 
Giulia Nuova, 564, b; li. 

6-28, b ; li. 1307, a. 
Giuliano, S.. 852, b. 

Giupan, 810, a. 

Giustendil, ii. 1314, a. 
Gtvyxa, 745, b. 

Gixa, 11. 690, b. 

Gixioy ii. 667, b. 

Glagovacx, ii. 64, a. 
Glandimarium, 931, b. 
Glanum, ii. 887, a. 
Glaphyrae, ii. 1170, a. 
Glarentxa, 724, b. 

Glarentza, C., 606, b. 
Glastonbury, il. 168, a. 
Glava, ii. 469, b. 

Glaucanirae, ii. 47, b. 
Glaucus, 13, b ; 517, b. 
GIhucus, Sinus, 1603, b. 
Giemona, ii. 1275, b. 

Glen Luce, 750, a. 

Glevum, 442, a. 

Glinditiones, 748, a. 
Gloucester, 442, a. 
Gloucestershirey 571, a; 781, 
a. 

Glunista, 790, a. 

Gmundy ii. 288, b. 

Gnttzidy Torre diy ll. 1294, a. 
Goa, il. 47, a. 

Goarla, 11.1076, b. 
rOoarif, 210, a. 


GodaUhy 569. b. 

Godavari, ii. 46, b ; il. 47, a. 
ii. 245, a. 

Godavery, ii. 1247, b. 

Godeim, 498, b. 

Godesbergy 173, b. 
Godman^ester, 488, b. 

GodOy 420, a. 

Gqff'kaSy 571, a. 

Gogerdsinlik, ii. 1085, b. 
Gogsytty .569, a j 715, b. 
G'ok^e Denix, Lakey ii. 223, 
b. 

Golden Horny 614, a. 

GolentXy 932, b 
Golewitxa, 4Ci3, a. 

Goljo di SquitlacCy 447, b. 
Go/fo di Sta Ftfemitty 417, b. 
Goluy 691, a. 

Goloti, 403, a. 

Gomera, 906, b. 

Gotneroon, ii. H73, a. 
Gomplii, ii. 1170, a. 

Gondali, ii. 48, a. 

Oondu<anay h. 1332, b. 
Gonfaron, 911, b. 

Gontehy 103, a ; 722, b. 
Gonnus, or Gonni, i'. 1170, a. 
Gonzaio, Fuenle de Duriy il. 
1000, b. 

Gophna, ii. .532, b. 

Gardes, »i. 132.5, h. 
Goidltanuin Prom., ii 911,a. 
Gordjaeau Mrs., 210, a. 
Gorgon, 857, b. 

Gorgona, 8.57, b ; 1005, b. 
Gorgoro, ii. 227, b. 

Gori, li. 552, a j 488, b ; 754, 

a. 

Goritxa, 709, b. 

Gorkum, 5Vj, a. 

Gonnak, 403, b. 

Gorii anum, ii. 7, b. 

Gortho, 074, a. 

Gortyna, 7<i5, b. 

Gortynia, 024, a. 

Gortys, or Gortyna, 193, a. 
Gorya, ii. 47, b. 

Goryd.ila, 241, b. 

Gothard, Mont Si. 11. 101, a. 
Gothard, St» 107, a. 
Gou~cUKeb6er, 138, b, 
Govivd, ii. 702. b. 

Guurahelt, il. 448, b. 

Gourtl, 073, b 
Gourneh, li. 1140, b. 
Goutchka, J.ake qf, 217, a. 
Goza,979, b ; ii. 470, b. 
Graan, 1018, a. 

Groan Hai h, 688, a. 
Grabaea, 748, a. 

Grabusa. 694, a : ii. 1227, a, 
Grachaix, li. 4, D. 

Graciosa, 906, 1); ii. 678, b. 
Graezaniexa, 1018, b. 
Gradischte, ii. 920, b. 
Gradilxa, 4.50, b. 

Grado, 171, b. 

Graeco.stasi8 Imperial 
(Rome), ii. 791, b. 

Graen, or Grant, 001, b. 
Grahovo, 1009, b. 
Grambousa. 099, a. 
Gramisla, ii. 236, b; ii. 491, 

b. 

Orammiccia, .504, b. 
Grammlnrn, 705, b. 
Grampian Hills, 1018, a. 
Gran, 999, a. 

Gran Canaria, 906, b. 

Gran Michele, 803, bj 11.987, 
a. 

Gran Sasso, ii. 1132, b. 

Gran Sasso d'Balia, 123, b; 

ii. 128^), a; ii. 1325, a, 
Granada. ii.31, b ; 491, b. 
Granatula, li 491, h. 
Grande, Fiume, lOGO, a. ii. 
986 a. 

Grandes, li. 170. b. 
Grandimirum, 934, b. 
Oranja, La, ii. 32, a. 
Grania* 371, b. 

Oranitxay 412, b ; 1035, b. 
GranviUars, 1018, a. 
Granville, 1018, a. 

Grasse, 1091, a. 
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Gratian, Arch of (Rome), ii. 
839, b. 

Gratiunus, Pons (Rome), II. 
850, a. 

Graublindten, 499, b. 

Grave, Pomte de, 720, a. 
Gravia, 739, a. 

Gravli, 933, a. 

Gravina, 167, b ; H. 641, a s 
ii. 1293, a. 

Graviscae, ii. I29G, a. 

Great Britain, 432, a. 

Great Chesters, ii. 1*266, b. 
Greatchester, 56, a. 

Grebmi, 810, a. 

Gieco Capo, ii. 295, a. 

Greece, lOlU, a. 

Grega, Capo della, 730, a. 
Grenoble, 670, a ; 715, b. 
Grcoulx, 1019, a. 

Gressi, il. 260, b. 

Grevina, 81.5, b; il. 236, b ; 

il. 550, a. 

GrevenOy 815, b. 

Gridinuin, 304, b. 

Grimadha, or Grimala, ii. 
108/, b. 

Grimaud, Gulf of, 888 , b, 

Grion, 619, a. 

Grisnex, Cap., ii. 99, a. 
Grtsons, 168, a ; ii. 700, a. 
Grissia, 744, b. 

GrUxinno, ii. 588, b. 

Groain, ii. 1276, b. 

Grodno, li.30,a; li. 910, a. 
Groede, or Gronde, 1019, a. 
Groningen, 9, u. 

Gros KetnbSy 488, a. 

Groi,sa, ii. 37, a. 

Grosso, Cape, ii. 1195, a. 
Grotla Maroxxa, 847, b ; ii. 
1365.a. 

Groitaglie, 474, b. 

Grovn, 933, a. 

Grmi, 9.<3, a. 

Giintit'iuum, ii. 210, a; ii. 
1295, b. 

Grumo, 107, b ; 1019, b. 
Gruinum^ 107, b, 

Grusia, ii. 9, a. 

(>rynaej, ii. 943, b. 

Grynexa, 53, a. 

GuiidaJuXyii 880, a ; ii. 1000,b. 
Guadalajara, 2*24, a. 
Guadalaviar, li. 1239, b. 
Guadfiliinar, 368, a. 
Guadalquivir, 367, b. 
Gaudel, C., 666, a. 
Guadiamar, 368, a; il. 329, a. 
Guadiana, 130, b. 

Guadiana, S. Lucar de, ii. 
066, b. 

Guadiaro, 377, a. 

Guadix el vieJo, 11 a. 

Gualdo, ii. 1083, a; ii. 130],a. 
Gualiti, ii. 1324, b. 

Guaon, Rio de, ii. 1034, b. 
Guaidafuiy Cap, 2*20, b : 

752, a.; li. 240, b. 
Gu66to,il. 30, a. 

Guebara, ii. 694, b, 

Guedel, n. 1311. a. 

Guenet, 754, b. 

Guemenb, ll. 1325, a. 
Gueneseris, li. 1835, b. 
Guernsey, 949, b; il. 920, b. 
Guevin, or Guerin, ii. 63, b. 
Guglionisi, 916, a. 

Outdo, Castel di, 11. 205, a. 
Guienne, 173, a. 

Quigurra, 250, a. 
Gutpuscoa, li. 1258, b. 
Gutpuxcoa, 346, b. 

Guirvan, 89, b. 

Guisona, 627, b; li. 1, b. 
Guitinex, 934, b. 

Gulgrad, 623, b. 

Oulgrad, Cape, ii. 12]I,b. 
Gumeneky 649, a, 
Gumichle.W, 1337. a. 
Gumisch-Khana, 1021, a. 
Gumuhluy il. 1131, b. 
Gunduky 655, a. 

Gupfunta, 374, b. 

Guntla, ii. 1310, b. 

Gunty, 652, a. 

GUntXy 1020, b. 
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g ura, ii. 505, ft. 
urgan, ii. 299, a ; ii. 920,b : 
il. 1017, b. 

GitrgOt TJb, b. 

Gurgures, Montes, 166, a. 
Ou^, M6, a. 

Qurkan, 1106, a. 

Qurla, 19, b. 

Gurna Longa, ii. 371, b. 
Gurrea, ii. 32, a. 

Gurschine, ii. 1125, a. 
Gui'tiana, 11. 1230, a. 

Gurulls Vetus and Nova, il. 
912, a. 

Guaiendil, ii. 103S, b. 

Gutae, ii. 927, b. 
Guxal^HUsar, li. 1124, b. 
Guzel-hiaaar, ii. 252, a. 
Guzerat, ii. 52, a; ii. 12.5, b. 
Gyinnosopnistae, ii. 48, a. 
Gyiidrs, l). 1209, a. 

Gyorggt 391, b. 

Gypopolis, 424, a. 

Gyrseh, ii. 1245, b. 

Gyrton, or Gyrtona, il. 1170, 
a. 

Gythium,il. 112, b. 
Gythones, ii. 915, b. 
G)ZHnU>B, 461, a; ii. 1330, b. 
Gyzis, ii. 277, b. 


lladadrimmon, ii. 299, n. 
Haddington^ 923, a; li. 504, 

b. 

Hadgivella, 694, b. 
Hadjar-selselch, ii. 482, a. 
Haaiba, 6o7, a. 

Hadji Tons Ghhieul, 131, a. 
Hadramaut, 25, a ; 605, b; 

ii. 3.59, a. 

Hadria, il. 1307, a. 

Hadrian, Aqueduct of 
(Athens), 293, b. 

Hadrian, Arch of (Athens), 
293, a. 

Hadrianl, Circus (Rome), 
ii. 844, b. 

Hadriuni, Mausoleum or 
Moius (Rome), ii. 812, b. 
Hadrianopolirt, it. 1190, a. 
Hadrlunuin (Rome), li. 839, 

ft. 

Hadrumetum, 68, a. 

Haemi Extrema, ii. 1178, a. 
HHoroimoutus, ii, 1190, b. 
Haemonlae, 192, b. 

Haemus, ii. 463, a j il. 1177, 
b. 

Hiiffbr, 874, a. 

Hafoon, ii. 485, b. 

Hagar, 1032, b. 

Haghia Rwneii, ii. 1105, b. 
Haghio Galene, ii. 1046, a. 
Haghio Kyrko, Ii. 197, a. 
Haghio Awro, ii. 703, a. 
Haghios Epiphanioa, Vi9, b. 
Jiaghwa Gforghioa, ii. O.")!, b. 
Haghios Etkolaos, 466, a. 
Haghios Sfavros, ii. 480, b. 
Haghios Theudhoros, 466, a. ] 
Haghius Dheka, 1006, a. 
Hagistk, il. 496, b. 

Hugnus, 327, b. 

II. 1219. a. 

Hatfa, li. lo53, b. 

Hamava, ii. 4i<, a. 
Haimburg, 522, b. 

Haix, 1031, b. 

Halae, ii. 202. b. 

HaUe Aexonides, 327, b. 
Halae Arnphenides, 332, a. 
Haleb, 394, a. 

Halesus, li. 986, a. 

Halex, 4.50, a. 

Halia. 11. 1171, a. 
Hallcarnatsus, 239, b. 
Halice, 1058, a. 

Halicyae, ti. 986, b. 
Halicyrna, 67, a. 

Halimus. 327, b. 

Halinghen, it, 1308, a, 
Hatton, 1098, b 
Hnlton Chasters, 11. 1256, b. 
Haius, 193, a; H- 1170,a. 
Hftlycus, ii. 985, b { ii. 
1161, b. 


H ilys, 490, b; il. 658, b. 
Uamadan, 320, b ; 799, b; 

ii.301, b. 

Hamah, 843, a. 

Hamamat, ii. ('81, a. 
Hamamli Ghieul, ii. 404, a. 
Hamath Zobah, 598, b. 
Hamaxobii, 11. 916, b. 
Hamburg, il 276, b. 
llanii, 240, b. 
llamix, 370, h. 

Hammam, >'76, b. 
Hiimmam-el-Berda, 170, a; 
ii. 1199, b. 

Hajnmain-el-Euf, li. 299, b. 
Hammam Gurbos, lt>8, b. 
Hammam I'Enf, 1(>8, b. 
Hammam Meriga, 1(>8, b. 
Hammam MeskuUn,\\. 1199, 
b. 

Hammam Meskoutin, 170, a. 
Hammam Truxxa, l(i9, a. 
Hampshire, ii. 9.51, a. 
Handahur, ii. 508, a. 
Hannibalis, Parva, 374, b. 
Hanover, 606, a. 

Hansxahck, tj. ><8.3, b. 

Haouch Alouina, it. 988, a. 
Ilauuch-ct-^Khtma, ii. 1134,a. 
Haran, 526, a. 

Harb nation, 579, b. 

Harh tribe, 515, a. 

Harjleur, 523, b. 
liarma, 329, b ; 413, b. 
llarmatelia, 427, b. 

Il irmozica, 1 h7 , a. 
Marmozon, 520, b, 

Harmuza, 521, a. 

Ilarpa,1031, a. 

Harpasus, 519, a. 
liarpesstis, it. 1178, a. 
Harpiiina, 821, a. 

Harlz Mountain, 10.56, b. 
Harx, M..il.319,b; ii. 90i,b. 
Ilasbeia river, ii. 619, b. 
Hascoue, 92(), a. 

Ha^sis, 353, a. 

Hasta, ii. IHH, h. 

Hastam, ii. I29*>, a. 

Hatera, il. 237, a. 
Haeagtchay, 1025, b. 
ilavilah, 606. a. 

Hour a, ii. ‘-81, a. 

Hanran, the, 1031, b. 
Hausberge, il. 14, a. 
Hauilenbeck, it. 1133, b. 
Haul ihemm, it. 1318, b. 
Ilnwks, Ihiand of, ii. 91 i. b. 
Hawr or El-Haura,\\. 283, a. 
Hay, 49, a. 

Hazaras, 972, b ; ii. 914, b. 
Hazezon-Tamar, 124, b. 
Haxur, ii. 12<i8, o. 
Hebberi>tov\ li. 667, a. 
Hebrides, 1033, b ; ii. 717, b 
llelorus, il. 9x6, a. 

Hecale, 330, b. 

Hecate, 760, b. 

Hecatonn aeon, 17, a. 
Hecatonnesi, 53, a. 
Hecatosiylun (Horae), il. 
834, A. 

Hedtc, ii. 1275, b. 

Hedin or Hesdin, ii. 1308, a. 
Hediaz, 181, b ; 579, b. 
Hedylium, 412, a. 

Hedyphon, ii. 10.50, b. 

Hejax, 18l,b; 579, b. 

Htins, 901, n. 

Hilehou, li. 600, b. 

Helen, St., ii. 11.5.5, b. 

Helene, Cape, il. 662, a. 
Heles, ii. 210, a. 

HelfendorJ, ii. 67, b. 

Hellce, 14, b. 

Helicon, 376, b; il. 986, a. 
Helicranon, 833, a. 
Heliogabali, Circus (Rome), 
il. 844, b. 

Heliogabalus, Temple of 
(Rome), ii. 806, b. 
Heliopolis, 39, b ; il. 1076, b 
HeIio|K)lite Nome, 39, b. 
Hellsson, 111. b; 192, b. 
Hellenika, 625, a. 

Hetleniko, 727. b. 

HeUeniita, 53, b. 


Helleporus, 450, b. 

Heliodos, Portus, li. 1178, a. 
Helmend, 183, b. 

Helorus, 450, b. 

Helvilluin, ii. 1301, a; ii. 
I317.b. 

Hem Ryck, 713, a. 
llembury, ii. 372, a. 

Hems, 824, b. 

Htnares, ii. 108.5, a. 
Heniochi, 572, a; 643, aj ii. 
917, b. 

HerUy, 132, a. 

Hephaestus, Temple of 
(Athens), 298, b. 
Hephaestiadae, 32(5, b. 
Ilephaestias, li. 156, b. 
Heptacoinciae, 461, b; ii 
658, b. 

ilequaesi, 933, a. 

Hcraclea, 2 l, a; ii. 1298, b. 
Heraelein, 10, b; .53, a; 254, 
b; 588, b; 821, a; li. 36, b; 
il. 237, a; ii. 1(J5, I). 
Heracleian Promontory, 
1049, a. 

Heracleopolis, 39, b. 
lleracleote Nome, 39, b. 
Heracles, Couch of, 424, b. 
Heracleuin, 705, b. 

Heraclt u^tes, ii. 384, a. 
llerat-a, 193, a. 

Heraeatis, 193, a. 

Hera<‘uin, 686, a ; ii. 912, a. 
Herakie, 1050, a. 

Herat, 102, a j 210, a. 
Heiateinis, ii. .578, b. 
IHrautt, 187, b ; n. 175, a. 
llerbanum, 870, b. 
Herbellonmm, ii. 1301. a. 
llerbessus, ii. 986, b; u. 987, 
a. 

Herhita, 11. 987, a. 
Heibulenses, il. 987, a. 
Hercates, it, 1 k7 , b. 
Herciiluui, Ad, ii. 12'.i6, a. 
Hercules Custos (Rome), ii. 
8.13, a. 

Hercules Musarum (Rome), 
II. 8.13, 5. 

Hercules Olivarius (Rome), 
li. 81.5, 1). 

Hercules, Piilnr.s of, 1051, it. 
Henules, Itouml Temple ol 
(Rome), ii. HI3, b. 
Hercules Sullanus (Rome), 
li. 826, b. 

Hercules, Temple ol 

(Home), li. 813, b. 
Hercules Victor (Rome), 
ii. 826, b. 

Horculis Arenae, 733, b. 
flerculis Insula, li. 911, a. 
llerciilis l.ubionis, or Li- 
burnl, Poitus, 870, a. 
Herculis, M.igna Ara 

(Home), ii. 813, b. 
Herculis Portus, ii. Oil, b. 
Hercuniaiae, ii. 642, a. 
Hercyiia, 412, b. 

Herdonia, 167, a. ii. 1294, a. 
Heri Rud, 214, b. 

Herian (Jate (Athens), 263, b. 
Herius, 443, a; 791, 0. 
Heimaeum, ii. 277, b. 
Hermaeum, Promontorium, 
424, a; ii. 911,a. 
Herniandu','‘i84, b. 

Hermes, ii. ^3, b; ii. 384, b. 
Herinon, Mount, 380, b. 
Hermoiithis, 40, a. 
Hermoiuhite Nome, 40, a. 
Hermopolis, 39, b. 
Hermopolite N ome, 39, b. 
Hermus, 325, b. 
lierodeum, li. 532, a. 
Herodium, ii. 532, b. 
Heroopolis, 39, b; 174, b. 
HeroopoUte Nome, 39, b. 
Herpeditani, ii. 299, a. 
Hergan Kaleh, 124, b. 
Hervelt, 6(i3, a. 

Hersek, 1038, b. 
Herzegovina, 11. 36, a. 
Hesban, 1062, b. 
Hesperides, 733, b. 
Hesperidum, Lacus, 733, b. 


I Hessen, 605, b. 

Hessiis, ii. 203, a. 

I Hestiae, 42(, a. 

Hestiaeotis, ii. 1169, b. 
Hetriculum, 451, a. / 

Hexham, 3-51, b ; 830, b* 

Hex, 1031, b. 

Hezron, li. 529, b. 

Hicesia, 51, b. 

Hiera, 51, a; 477, a: ii. 
16.5, b. 

Hiera Sycaminus, 60. a. 
Hieraka, 327, a; ii. 1336, b. 
Hierapetra, Kasteleqf, 1065, 
a. 

Hierapoll8,737,a; 11.1075, b. 
Hierapytiiu, 705, b. 

Hierasus, 744, l>. 

Hihres, Isles a\ ii. .597, a j 
il. 654, b; ii. 1037, a. 
Hierocepia, 730, a. 

Hieromax, 922, b. 

Hieron, 424, b. 

Ilieron, 811, a. 

Hierus Flavius, 691, a. 
Highcross, ii 1276, a. 
Htguera, Cm, ii. 466, a. 
Higuera, S. lago della, ii. 
9^8, a. 

I Hitsban, 1062, b. 

Htllah, 363, a. 

Hi Intend, 8.50, b. 

Himalaya, W. W 46, a. 

Himalayan Range, 825, b. 
Himavat, H‘i5, a. 
liimera, 11.985, b ; il. 986, a. 
Himynri, 1090, a. 

Hindustan, ii. 6(>7, b. 

Hindu Kush, 364, b ; 505, h • 
il. 41, a ; ii. 46, a; li, .552, 
a. 

Hingul, 11. 1210, a. 
llinojarcs, ii. 1311, b. 
lllpparis, 11 . 985, b. 
ilippasii, 241, b. ^ 
llippemol^i, 4, a. 

Hippi Prom., 1070, a; ii. 
454, a. 

Hippo, (19, a ; 52.5, h. 

Hippo Di.irrliytiis, ii. 13.38,a. 
llijipo Regius, 68, a j ii. 455, 
a. 

Hippo Zarytus, 68, a. 
Hippocreiie, l('35, b. 
Hippoci'oiiium, 70.5, b. 
Hi|)po(‘Uia, 210, a j il. 47, ft. 
Hippodameian Agora 

(Athens), 308, a. 
Hippolytns, Tomb ot 

(Atliens), 301, a. 
Hipponen.sis Sinus, P7n, a. 
Hipjionian Gul , 447, b. 
liijiponium, 448, a. 
Hippophagi Sannatae, il. 
917, b. 

Hippophagi Scythae, ii. 

943, b. 

Ilippuros, ii. 1091, b. 
llippuH, 643, a; il. 1076, b. 
Hiranjavaha, 11. 48, a ; 11. 

534, a ; 973, b. 

Hirmenly. ii. 1042, a. 
Hirminius, ii. 985, b. 
Hispalis, 368, a. 

Hispellum, II. 1317, a. 

Hissan Ghorab, 499, a. 
Histiaea, 871, a. 

HistiaeotU, li. 1167, ft; il. 

1)69, b. 

Histoc, 705, b, 

Histonlos, 916, a. 
Histoiilum,'915, b. 
f/i7,il. 6.5, a; 11.508, a. 
Hoang-ho, 384. a. 

Hochst, ii. 376, b. 

H'dhe, il. 1108, b. 

Hohenembs, 749, b. 

Hollow Klis, 817, a. 

Holme, 442, b. 

Holtpade, 367, a. 

Holy Land, the, ii. 516, a. 
Hidwan, 596, a. 

Holwood Hill, ii. 450, a. 
Homerltae, 181, b. 

Homilae, ii. 1170. b. 

Homole or HomoUum, ii. 
1170, b. 



HpnUf ii. 1076, a. 

.Honan, 11. ^ b. 

Honaver^ ii. 441, b. 

Honos and Virtus, Temple 
of (Rome), ii. 709, b; 11. 
819, a. 

Honosca, 807, a. 

Hoozoomiee^ 485, b. 

HopUas, 413, a. 

Hoplites, 413, a. 

Horatiana, Rila(Rome), li. 
780, a. 

Horbeyt, 11. .^88, b. 

Horibel^ 1091, a. 

Horltae, 983, b. 

Hormarah^ ii. .'>55, a. 
Horniilt^ ii. 47lM,a. 

Hornsea^ il. 667, a. 
Horreum, 833, a. 

Horta, 870, b. 

Horteiisius, House of 
(Home), ii. 804, b. 
Hortorum, Collis (Rome), 
11. 831, b. 

Horum Zicb^t 187, a. 
Horxiez, li. 696, a. 

Jlorzoofn, 57*% a ; 61.% a. 
Hosacii, ii. 912, a. 
Hostalrich, li. 115, b. 
Hostilia, ii. 1287, b. 

Hostilia, Curia (Home), ii. 
779, a. 

liouot, Ii. 1275, b. 

Hovatt Isle de^ li. 973, b. 
Houlx, i). 286, b. 
House-Steeds, 420, a. 
Jlousesteads, ii. 1256, b. 

How, 778, a. 

Hu, 778, a. 

Htuiete Araquil, 183, b. 
Hnesca, li. 32, aj ii. 498, a. 
Huilva, li. 483, a. 

Huex, ii. 1260, b. 

Humes, 901, a. 

Humago, ii. 74, a. 

Hutnana, ii. 1307, a. 
Humber, 7, a ; 429, b. 
Hundu de devant et Men- 
jouli't, 1091, b. 

HUnenrtng, ii. 1238. b. 
HUngnry, 743, b ; ii. 541, a. 
HUningen, 210, b. 

Hunnutn, li. 1256, b. 

Hunse, ii. 1318, a. 
Huntingdon, ii. 1270, a. 


Hunts, 571, a. 

Hutalidsch, b. 1329, b. 
HUsban, 1063, a. 

Huy, 6-^6, a. 

Hyampolis, ii. 6C4, b. 

Hybla, ii. 987, a. 

Hybki Major, ii. 987, a. 
Hyccara, li. 986, b; ii. 987, b. 
Hydata, 744, b. 

Hydra, 64, a ; ii. 987, a. 
Hydra, 1101, a. 

Hydiabad, 210, a; 1070, 
ii. 47, a} ii. 49, b. 
Hydramum. 705, b. 
Hydraotes, 25, a; 501, b. 
Hydruntum, 4/4, b. 

Hydrus, 1102, a. 

Hydrussa, .586, b. 

Hylaethus, ii. 202, b. 

Hyle, ii. 203, a. 

Hylea, 3, b. 

Hyleesa, ii. 552, b. 

Hvlias, 450, b. 

Hylica,4l3, h. 

Hypachaei, 620, b. 
Hypat'yrls, 999, a. 

Hypana, 821, b. 

Hypanis, 571, b. 

Hypata, ii. 1170, b. 

Hypatui, 414, a ; 1003, b. 
Hyperacrii, 322, b. 
Hyphauteium, 412, a. 
Uypsat, 706, b; ii.59,b; ii. 
985, b. 

Hypseremot, 485, a. 
Hy^iUhounot, 11. 387, a. 
Hyptitanae, Aquae, ii. 912 

a. 

Hypsus, 193, a. 

Hyrcana, 1106, a. 
t^ria, 64, a; 474, b. 

Hyrie, 64, a. 
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Ida, il. 13, a. 


Hyriura, 167, a, 

Hyrlum or Hyrina, 496, a 
Hyrmine, 821, a. 
Hyrtacina, 705, b. 

Hysalti, ii. 1190, a. 

Hysla, 193, a. 

Hyssus, ii. 658, b. 


Ja'ferei, II. 297, b. 

Jabbok, 880, b. 

Jabel Aared, il 1336, a. 
Jablanatz, ii. 648, b; 

678, b. 

Jribneel, ii. 529, b. 

Jabruda, li. 1076, b. 

Jabul, .598, b. 

Jaca, ii. 1, b. 

Jacca, il. I, b. 

Jaci, Fuinie di, ii. 986, a. 
Jadera, ii. 38, a. 

Jadis, 178, a. 

Jaen, 343, a. 

.laeta, ii. 986, b. 

Joffii, 470, b ; 11. 62. b. 
je^ifateen, ii. 387, a. 
jafiJirm, 1033, b. 

Jatk, 746, b. 

Jakli, li. 106, b. 

Jalbus, .571, a. 

Jaliso, ii. 3, a. 

Jalloo, 33H, a 
Jalousa, 730, a. 

Jalowa, ii. 070, b. 

alysus, li. 713, b. 

Jama, ii. 1336, a. 

JatnanitHK, ii. 284, a. 

JamboU. 7.50, a. 

James, Cape, St., li. 1101, a. 
.lamiiia, 396, b ; li. 5.32, a. 
Jarnno or Jamua, 374, b. 
Jamporina, il. il90, a. 
Jamunn, 973, b ; li. 60, b. 
Janar Dagh, ii. 480, a. 
Jai'gaucHul, il. 290, a. 

Jam (Rome), il. 7H8, b. 
Jamcuiuin (Rome), ii. 840,b. 
Janohab, li. .530, a. 

Janot, 190, a. 

Jantta, li. 5, b. 

Janula, 323, a. 

Janu.s Curlatius (Rome), ii. 
824, b. 

Janus Quadrifrous (Rome), 
il. 813, a. 

Janus, Temple of (Rome), 
il. 778, b ; il. 832, b. 
Jupati, or Japti, ii. 396, a. 
Japiiia, if. 530, b. 
lapis, 323, a. 
lapodes, ii. 542, a, 
lapydes, ii. 542, a. 

Jarrow, li. 243, a. 
lasii, il. 542, a. 

Jask, C., 520, b ; 746, a. 
Jasoon, li. 5, a. 
laspis, 6.55, b. 
lastae, ii. 943, b. 

Jasus, 519, a. 

Jatbiippa, ii. 283, b. 
Jatinuin, 475, b. 

Jativa, ii. 872, b. 

Jato, il. 2, b. 

Java, 209, a; ii. 1, a. 

Javots, 135, a. 

Jau'ur Dagh, 114, b. 
Jaxamaiae, li. 917, b. 
Jaxartae, 11. 943, b* 

Jaxartes, 188, b. 

Ibera, 807, a. 

Iberiiigae, il. 47, a. 

Ibi, il. 10, b. 

Ibrahim Rud, 129, b; 521, 
a ; 1030, b. 

Ibnm, 60, a ; 11. 396, b j il. 
669, a. 

Icaria, 328, b. 

, Icarus, 364, b. 

Iceland, ii. 1191,8. 

Ichana, li. 987, a. 
Ichihyophagi, 58, a; 210, b; 

983, b} il. 241, a. 

Iciani, 488, b. 

Ickhurg, ii. 12, a. 
Icklingham, 488, b. 

Ichtkys, 817, b; U. 593, b. 
Ictis, 963, b. 


Idanna la Vicjn, 808, a. 
Idumenia, ii. 237, a. 

Idomene, 624, a. 

Idrae, ii. 916, b. 
Idrar-n-Deren, 318, b. 

Idria, ii. 129, a. 

Idro, 808, a; 940, a ; 1102, a. 
Idubeda, Mt., .502, b. 
Jean-Jean, ii. 123'<, b, 

Jebel-' Ajtun, ii, b. 

Jebel Akdar, 732, b, 
il. Jebel Allakior Oilaki, 392, SL. 
Jebel Amour, 318, a. 

Jebel*Athal, il. 276, b. 

Jebel*Aitarus, ii. 413, b. 

Jebel Aur. ss, 342, b. 

Jebel Rarkah, 10.54, a. 

Jebel Deira, 348, b. 

Jebel el~Akra, 557, b. 
Jebel-el-Mina, 8, aj il. 298, a. 
Jebel-es-Sur, ii. 973, b. 
Jebel-esh- S/iurki, 140, b. 
Jebel-et~Tur, 251, b. 

Jebel Fureidis, 397, a. 

.Jebel Hadrar, 317, b. 

Jebel Hauran, ii 1219, a. 
Jebel Jurjura, 897, a. 

Jebel Kbtyarah, ii. 1219, a. 
Jebel Kurruz, 4( 3, a. 

Jebel Millstn, 317, b, 

* Jebel Mokattem, 181, b 
Jebel Nad 'ur, li. 25.5, a. 
Jebel Ouanserts. 133, b. 
JebeUSnnam, 3(i2, b. 
.Tebel-Soudan, 253, b. 
Jebtl-'l\dla, 318, b. 

Jebel Ttuxza, ii,2.5G, b. 

Jebel Zatvut. 8, a. 

Jebtli, li. 1075, b. ! 

Jedur, 982, b. 

Jehan, 114, a. 

Jehvdia. ii, 666, b. 
Jekaterinoslav, 113, b. 
Jelbon, 1002, a. 

Jellapoor, 4.54, b. 

Jetum, 454, b j 1100, b. 
Jemme, El, ii. 1106, a. 

Jeni Pangola, ii. 1216, b. 
Jembola, il. 413, u. 

Jentkalc, il. 388, b. 

Jenikoi, 424, a. 

Jenin, li. 887, b. 

Jentu’, 855, a. 

Jerabriga, li. 220, a. 
Jera4:ovouni, ii. 505, a. 
Jerbah, 67, h j ii. 320, a, 
Jeiicho, il. .530, aj 632, b. 
JerUhus, ii. .532, a. 
l<*rn*‘, 432, a. 

Jcrrahi, li. 1050, b. 

Jersey, 940. b. 

li. 471, a, 

Jesi, .56, a; il. 1317, b. 
Jespus, ii. 1, b. 
Jezirat-el-Arah, 174, a. 

Jexiteh-Ibn-Omar, 400, a. 
Jezreel, 854. a ; ii. 630, b. 
Igilgili, ii 454, ju 
Igilgllis, 336, b J il, 297, b. 
Igilium, 857, b, 

Igualeda, ii. 1, b. 

Iguvium, ii. 1317, a. 
Igvlllones, ii. 916, a. 

Jihun, 6l9, b. 

Ji)eU, 336, b; il. 29, b ; ii. 
297, b. 

Jilnilia, 1002, a. 

Jigbah, ii. 1336, b. 

Ijon, li. 232, b. 

Ikltman, 1035, a. 

Iksal, 608, b. 

It Castellare, 1.50, n. 

Il Gran Sasso d'Italia, 156, 
a. 

Il I.agno, 6.30, a. 

Il Logo, 504, a. 

Il Piglio, 605, b. 
n Vasto, 1080, b, 
llargus, ii. 1310, b. 
llario, S, ii. 1089, a. 
Ilchester, li. 67, b. 
lldum, 807, a, 

Ilghun, ii. 1236, a. 

Ilgun, il. 600, b. 

Ilgun or Ilghun, li. 1248, b. 
IlU1)n,\\. 1310, a. 
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Hid, 655, b. 
llijeh,m,h. 

Ilipa, 368, a. 

Ilipula, 367, b. 
llissus, ionic Temple on the 
(Athens), 298, a. 
llistra, ii. 222, b. 

Ilium, 239, b: 766, a, 

Ilkley, ii. 473, b. 

///rr, ii. 3i, a. ’ 
llliberris, 685, b; 635, a. 
lUiberis, ii. 1320, a. 

Wiser a, ii. 33, a. 

Ihuemi, 850, b. 

Ilori, 1072, a. 

Ilva, 719, a; ii.911,b. 
lluio, 389, b; li. 11.5, b. 
Imachara, ii. 987, a. 

Iniaus, il. 46, a. 

Imaryeh, il. 1336, a. 

Imelle, 1('65, b. 

Imeus, Mons, 156, b. 

Imma, ii. 1076, a. 

ImoUi, 907, b; li. 1287, a. 
hmu, il. 42, a. 

Imiis Pyrenaeus, li. 42, b. 

In AIpe Maritima, li. 188, b. 
In.oghi, 776, b. 

Ina, II. 987. a; ii. 1076, b. 
liiachorium, 705, b. 

Innchus, 200, b. 

Inada, ii. 119.5, b. 

Inarimo, 49, a 
hiatus, 705, b. 
tnchilla, ii. 1327, b.' 

Inchkeith Island, li. 1307, b. 
Iu( ino, 909, b. 

Indian Ocean, 174, bj ii. 

51, b; li. 857, a. 

Indje, Cape, ii. 1080, u. 
Iiidraprathao, ii. 47, a, 

Indus, .519, a. 

Indu tria, ii. 188, a. 

Ineboh, 5, a. 

Inek-bazar, il. 2.52, a. 

InpKsa, 60, b; ii. 987, a. 
In^'tschi, Capo degli, ii. 209, 

Ingauni, ii. 187. a. 

Ingcna, 7, n, 

Ingershcim, li. 43, a. 

Inia, li. 46 h, b. 

Intada, ii. 1195, b. 

Inje Kara, 1025 b 
Inigi-C/iai, 745, b. 
Intmakale, il. 601, a. 
Inkerman, ii. 1111, b. 

Inn, .50, b. 

Innerlucby, ii. 205, a. 
Inmtadt, 417, b. 

Inoi, ii. 268, a. 

Inopu.s, 759, b. 

Insaiii Montes, ii. 911, u. 
Inshillah, ii. 1327, b. 
Inspruck, ii. 1266, a. 

Ins ila Tibcrina (Rome), ii. 
849, b. 

Insulae Diomedeae, 167, a. 
lnt..Sandt, ii. 870, a. 
Inteinelii, ii. 187, a. 

Intepeh, II. 715, b. 

Intercatia, 2.50, b. 

Inter duos Pontes (Rome), 
ii. 840, b; 11.84't, a. 
Interamna, ii. 628, b^ li. 667, 
b ; it. 1317, a. 
Interamnium, 250, a. 
Interamnium Fiavium, 250, 
a. 

Intercatia, ii. 12.52, b. 
Intercisa, ii. 1301, a. 
Interocrea, li. 1305, a, 
Interpromlum, li. 279, b: il* 
1306, b. 

Intiblll, 807, a. 

Iiiycum, ii. 986, b. 

Jonnntna, 783, a; 831, a. 
lubacchi, il. 278, a. 

Jobares or Jomanes, 973. b. 
lol, II. 297, b. 
lolcus, 1170, b. 

Jomanes, 480, b. 
lomiiium, ii. 297, b. 
lonopolis, 5, a. 

Joppa, 470, b; il. 532, b. 
Jorak, 216, b. 

Jordan, the, 11. 519, a. 
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Jorham, 178,'a. 

Jorjan, 1106, a. 

Jorquera^ 682, a; il 886, a. 
Joruky 163, a. 

Jcmanon, aSl, b. 

Jouare, 777, a. 

Jovincxe, ii. 63, b. 

Joviacuiti, li. 448, a. 

Jovig Arboratorig, Temple 
of (Rome), 11.816, b. 

Jovig Larene, It. 668, b. 

Jovig Pigtorig, Ara(Rome), 
11. 770, a. 

Jourre or Jourve, 1091, b. 
Jperik, 11. 1210, a. 
Iphtgtiadae, 326, b.' 

1j)nus, 11. 203, a. 

Iptambul, 4, b; 60, b ; ii. 
396, b. 

Jptara. ii. 677, a. 
fysili Htssar, ii. 64, a. 

/ptsch, 843, b; li. 494, b. 
Isaczi, ii. 449, b. 

Jshntk, ii. 422, b. 

Jsser, ii. 966, b. 

Jra, 8, b; ii. 345, b. 

Iran, 211, a. 

Iranonia, 748, a. 

Irasa, 45, a. 

Jravati, ii. 422, a. 

Irawaddy, ii. 46, b; 780, b; 

825, b; 11. 1123, a. 

Jrbid, 189, a. 

Jreby, 189, a. 

Ireland, m, 9.% ii. 16,a; ii. 
420, a. 

Irenopolig, 303, b. 

IrgUx, 11. 1069, b. 

Iri, 240, a. 

Iria, i 188, a; li. 1287, b. 

Iria Flavia, 934, b. 

Irig, 117, a; ii. 658, b. 

Irmak, il, 1175, b. 

Iron, ii. 10, b. 

Irrawaddy, 780, b; 825, b j 
ii. 46, bj il. 1123, a. 

Trrith, 11. 711, a. 

Irsah, 692, a. 

Is, 361, a. 

Isar, li. 65, b. 

Isarus, ii. 1310, b. 

Isasa, 442. b. 

IsHuritig, 507, b. 

Ighoros, ii. 1034, b. 

Isburus, ii. 98.5, b. 

Igea Legionum, 418, b. 
Ischfa, 49, a. 

Iscia, ii. 469, a. 

Isclero, 673, b. 

l sen, li. 67, b. 

l seo, Lagod\ 11. 947, a. 

I Hernia, 65, b. 

I Isfahan, 801, a. 
iHhekU, 874, b. 

I$hekli, ii. 572, b. 

Ishgun, ii. 297, b. 

Isia, ii. 1212,b. I 

Inidoro di Teulada, ii. 912, a. 
Isis, il. 658, b. 

Isis and Serapls, Temple of 
(Rome), li. 828, a. 

Isis Patricia, Temple of 
(Rome), il. 826, b. 

Isis, Temple of (Rome), ii. 


888, a. 

Islum, (Rome), li. 818, a. 
Istum, Mt., 57, b. 
Iskandertak, 365, a. 
Itkanderun, ii. 1075, a. 
Ukenderun, 102, b; 618, a; 
ii 69, b. 

J«iker,il.469,bi li. 1024, b. 


hkuria, 778, a. 

Ukuriyah, 363, a. 

Islama, 701, b. 

Islands of the Blessed, 906, a. 
Isle de Main, il. 42, a. 
Ishte, ii. 933, a. 

Ismaron, 403, b. 

Ismarum, 11.1178, a. 
Ismenus, 413, b. 

Ismk, 230, b. 

IsnikntM or Istnid, il. 425, a 
Isola PUma, il. 637. b. 

Jsole 4$ S. Pietro et S, Paolo, 
612. b. 

Isole di Tremfti, 167, a. 


Isomantua, 413, a. 

Isondae, ii. 917, b. 

Isonzo, il. 1022, a; ii. 1275, 


Ispala, 731, b. 
lapern, ii. 1327, b. 

Issa, 6, b; 679, b: II. 37, a. 
Issachar, Tribe ol, ii. .530, a. 
hsedon, ii. 943, b;ii.968,b. 
lasetiovix, il. 282, b. 

Issoria, 833, a. 

Istus, 618, a. 

Istere, il. 74, a. 
htib, 11. 237, a. 

Isione, Mt, 669, b. 
Istonium, *582, a; 916, a. 
Istrta, ii. 72. b. 

Istron, 70.5, b. 

Jtaenia, ii. 97, a. 

Italy, ii. 74, b. 

I tan 118 , 70.5, b. 

Itchiman, 1035, a. 

Ithacosiae, 451, u. 

Ithome, ii. 341, b, ii. 1170, a. 
Ithoria, 67. a. 

Icon, ii. 1170, a. 

Itonian Gate (Athens), 263, 
b. 


Itshil, ii. 638, n. 

Itskale, ii. 403, b. 

Ituren, ii. 1240, a. 
Iva-Ivixa-Ivmka, li. 10, b. 
Juan rie I'uentas divinas S. 
il. 1086. b. 

Juan de la Badesas, S., 305, 

a. 

Juheil, 460, a. 

Jubi, C., 317. b. 

Jubleinn, 772, b ; 11. 442, b. 
Jurar, 582, a. 

Judaea, ii. 516, a ; li. .532, a. 
Judah, Tribe ot, ii. 529, b. 
Judenburg, ii. 15. a. 

I Iveruus, ii* lol, b. 

Jt4fna, 1005 a. 

Jugarius, Vicus (Rome),!!. 

775, a. 

I via, 333, b. 

Ivixa, 973, a. 

Julamerik, ii, 1339, a. 

Julia, Aqua (Rome), il. 8.50, 

b. 

Julia, Basilica (Rome), ii. 
793, a. 

Julia, Curia (Rome), ii. 789, 
b 

Julia Llbyca, 593, b. 1 

Julia Martia, Col.. 748, a. 
Julia, Poriicus (Rome), li, 
827, b. 

Julia, Septa (Rome), ii. 836, 


a. 

Julian S., li, 1260, b. 

Juliers or JliUch, il. 102, a. 
JullubouH, 429, a ; 480, b. 
Juliobrica, .502, b. 
Juliobriga, 502, b. 
Juliomagus, 443, a. 

JulU, 587, a. 

JuliumCarnicum, 108,b; .522, 
a ; ii. 127-5, b. 

Jum-burun, 424, b. 

Jumna, 480, U ; 973, b; II. 60, 

b. 

Juncaria, ii. <52, a ; ii. 687, b. 
Juncarius Campus, li. .52, a 
Juno Lucina, Lucus of 
(Rome), )1, 826, b. 

Juno Moneta, Temple of 
(Rome), ii. 770, a. 

Juno Regina (Rome), ii. 810. 
a. 

Juno Regina, Temple of 
(Rome), ii. 834, b. 

Juno Sororia (Rome), li. 
824, b. 

Juno, Temple of (Rome), li. 

832, b ; ii. 8:i3, b. 

Junonia, 906, b. 

Junonla Minor, 906, b. 
Junqueta, 11. 52, a; ii. 687, 

Ivorina, ii. 3. b; If. 243, b. 
Jupiter Cupitoliniis, Temple 
of (Rome), ii. 768, a. 
Jnptter Conservator, Sacel- 
I lum of (Rome), li. 770, a. 


Jupiter Gustos, Temple of 
Olome), II. 770, a. 

Jupiter Dolichenus (Rome), 
il. 812, a. 

Jupiter Klicius (Rome), ii. 
810, a. 

Jupiter Fagutaiis (Rome), 
ii. 826. b. 

Jupiter Inventor (Rome), Ii. 
810, a. 

Jupiter Propugnator, Tem¬ 
ple of (Rome), li. 804, a. 
Jupiter Stator, Temple of 
(Rome), ii. 804, a ; ii. 833. 


Jupiter, Statue of (Rome), 
il. 770, a. 

Jupiter, Temple of (Rome), 
il. 811, a; li. 840, b. 

Jupiter Tonans, Temple of 
(Rome), ii.770, a. 

Jupiter Victor, Temple of 
(Rome), ii. 804, a. 

Jupiter Viminalis, Altar of 
(Rome), ii. 828, b. 

Jura, I02l, a. 

Ivrea, 843, b ; ii. 1287, b. 

Jurkup, ii. 499, b. 

Jusagora, ii. 385, b. 

Juscha Tagh, 421, b. 

Juseieh-el-Kadim, ii. 1076, a. 

JusttnopoHs, 32, b : ii. 73, b. 

Jutland, 607, b; 622, b ; il. 
1191, b. 

Juturnae, Aedes (Rome), ii. 
835, b. 

Juvavum, ii. 448, a. 

Juventas,Temple of (Rome), 
ii. 804, a; ii. 816, b. 

Juvia, 9:J3, b. 

Ixburg, 442, b. 

Ixias, 451, a. 

Ixumatl, 97.3, b. 

Jyreae, ii. 12.'.9, b. 

lx Ogfilu, 811, b. 

Ixana, 772, b. 

Ixmii, 406, b. 

Izmir, ii. 1016, a. 


Kabudiah. C„ ii. m, b. 
Kabul, 505, b ; 606, a} ii. 

IIH, b; li. 497, b. 
Kabuhstan, 184, a. 
Kadesli-liarnea, ii. 529, b. 
Kadeshah, li. 27, b. 
Kadi-Kioi, 696, b. 

Kaenuria, ii. 223, a. 

Kaf, 370, b. 

Kafi'u, ii. 39, b. 

Kuhlcnberg, 591, b. 
Kahramun, ii. 1338, a. 
Kahtanys, .509, a 
Kai Iliasar, li. 1157, a. 
Katguex, 576, a. 

Katpha, ii. 1053, b. 

Kaisar Koi, 776. b. 
Kaisariyeh, 469, b, 

Kaiseratuhl, 911, b. 
KakaU'tri, ii. 64, a. 

Kakava, 784, a. 

Kaki-skala, 63, b ; 600, b. 
Kokorevs, ii. 317, l>. 
Kakoreuma, ii. 418, b. 
Kakosta, li. 1175, a. 
Kahou-oros, 1050, b. 
KaC-at^en-eJm, 1064, b. 
Kalaat S yxar, 11, 128. a. 
Kalabshe,\i, 1083, a; ii. 1085, 
b. 

Kalama, il. 1194,,a. 
Kniamaki, 683, a; li. 619, b. 
il. 1333, b. 

Kalamata, il. 342, b ; IL 345, 
b i li. 688, a. 

Kalami, 476, a; li. 345, b. 
Kalamo, il3, b ; 523, a*, li. 
1090, b. 

. KcUanca, 483, b. 

Kalantchttk, 999, a. 
KalapodhiAi.V^, b. 
Kalassy, 31, a. 

Kalavryta, 13, b t 457, a ; 
726, b. 

Kataoni, 850, b. 

Ksslmri, $85, b. 

KaUbiak, 242, a. 


Kalichi-Su, 608, a. 

Kalimno, 485, a. 

Katink0, ii. 575, a. 
Kalliannee, 481, b. 
KaUimakhi, C., 327, b. 
Kallogria, 795, b. 

Kalogria, 13, b. 

Kalolimno, 395, a. 

Kalos, Port, 872, a. 

Kalotikos, ii. 388, b. 

Kalpaki, ii. 490, b. 

Kalyvia, 566, a. 

Kama, 871, a. 

Kamara, 49, a. 

Kamara-Su, li. 1194, b. 
Kamares, a ; ii. 551, a. 
Kamari, il, II GO, b. 
Kamarina, 560, b. 

Kamexik, ii. 718, a. 

Kameh, ii. 118, b. 
Kamenitxa, 13, b; ii. 588, a. 
Kamili, Cape, 842. b. 
Kammeil, 1020, a. 

Kammeni Uikra. It. 1158, a. 
Kamment Sea, ii, 1158, a. 
Kammeni Palaea, il. 11.58, a. 
Kamuslar, ii. 288, b. 

Kan or Kum, 611, b. 

Aflna. 498. a; li. 103, b. 
Kanareh. ii. 872, a. 
Kanavari, 413, b. 

Kandahar, 184, a; 972, a; 
ii. 498, a. 

Kandta, 240, a ; 809, a. 
Kandili, 113, a j 322, a; 871, 
b. 

Kangaumr, 653, b. 

Kangreh, 974, a, 

Kani, 6( 3, b; 727, a. 
Kanouge, 480, b. 

Kantauos, 476, b. 
Kantsillteres, 773, b. 
Kapoudm, ATt, b. 
Knpoudtahs 67, b. 

Kaprena, 10'3, b. 

Kapurna, .595, a; ii. 542, b. 
Kara-bagh, ii. .504, b, 

Kara-Bel, il. .555, a. 

A'nrrt Bouroun, ii. 600, b. 
Kara Burnu,b0, a; li. 171, 
a; li. 699, a. 

Kara liurun, ii. 317, b. 
Kara Devlit, 566, b. 

Kara Hnghio Ghiorghi, Ii. 
456 a. 

Kara Kapu, 114, a. 

Kara Kay a, 501, a. 

Kara .S'w, 124, a; 519, a ; .577, 
aj 876, a; 1106, a ; Ji. 3I9, 
a; ii. 1038, b 

Kara Su, or Kara Drre Su, 
ii. 1105, b. 

Karaboa, il. 668, b. 
Karaburnu, 50, a; ii. 171, a; 
il. 699, a. 

Karabunar Kiui, ii. 1131, b. 
Karadagh, 691, b. 

Karadaah, 617, b; ii. 3, b; 
ii. 245, b. 

Karadja, ii. 213, a. 
Karadjeleh, 11. 914, b. 
KarncOoli, il. 586, b. 
Karndruu, 603, b, 

Karagash, ii. 715, b. 

Kara Giuenxi, ii. 1216, b. 
Karahissar, 722, b. 
Karakaia,ii. 1217, b. 
Karakoul, ii. 5Ua. a. 

Kara Low, ii. 1199, b. 
Karaman, 617, bj ii. 12.5, a. 
Karamuaat, 849, a. 
Karansebes, il 288, b. 
Karasa, ii. 422, a. 

Karassiui, il. 1211, b. 
^Karasu, 124, a ; 519. a; 677, 
a} 87.5,a; 1105, a*; 11.319! 
a;ii. 1038.b. 

Karatjair, li. 370, a j If. 421, 

Karatula, 11. $09, b. 
Karaparen, ii. 2 ^ b. 
Karduli, 1052, a/ 
Karavostasi, 795, a. 
Karbach, 513, b. 
Kardhenitxa, li. 486, b. 
Kardhiki, Old, tl, 6$8, b. 
Kordkitxa, 22, d\ 412, a. 
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XardMiasa, ii. 116, b. 
Karek, 186, a; 720, a. 
Kareotae^ il. 916, b. 

.KarheZs il* 1325, a. 

Karja BagMar^ ii. 289, a 
li. 333, b. 

Karibdache, 424, a, 
Xa^itena, 111, b; 429, a. 
Karitena, River qf. III, a. 
Karitxa, 886, a; 1090, b. 
Karkaa, il. 629, b. 

Karknr^ 672, a. 
Karkenah,A^\ a; 691, b. 
Karki, 600, b. 

Karkisiftt 627, a. 

Karla, 410, a. 

Kai lich, 513, b. 

Karlonisi, 804i, b. 

Karmelia, 979, a. 
Kam-al-Manzil, 520, b. 
Kamak, ii. 1140, b. 
Karnaka, ii. 484, a. 
K'drnchen, 622, b. 

Karpusliy ii. 497, a. 
KarSy^Viy b; iU946, a. 
Kartalfy ii. 920, b. 

Kattero, 466 b. 

Karieroliy ii. 226, b. 
Karthdusery 813, b. 

Karun, 366, b; 612, a; Ii 
1209, a; il. 1050, b. 
Karulesy ii. 644, b. 
Karvunaria, ii. i218, b. 
Karwetler, 613, b. 

Karyonps, li. 916, b. 
Karynto, 5.65, b. 

Kaaalmak, ii. 64, b. 
Kaschgar, ii 466, b; ii. 503, n 
KaachmiTy 558, a; 972, a ; ii 
41, hi ii.509, a. 

Kaschnia, ii. 654, a. 
Kashmir, 558, a; 972, a ; ii 
41, b: il. 509, a. 

Kush Yeniji, il. 1232, b. 
Kasimteh li. GOG, b. 

Kasimiyeh, 815, a. 

Kasr, 359, b. 

Kasr Bourn Adjouhah, ii 
1134, a. 

Kast'SaSfany 876, a. 
Kasr^Serjan, 604, a. 
Kassandhra, 660, a; 597, b ; 
il. 535, b. 

Kassir- AsscilCy li. 973, b. 
Kass'r Jebir, il 398, a. 
KttSi'r Ounga, li. 413, a 
Kassr Faraun, H. 1324, b. 
Kastajiia, 305, a 
Kasiamtza, 728, a. 

Kastelia, 647, a. 

KasiQlianay 11. 42, b. 
Kastcloryzoy li. 3i7, a. 
Kastoria, 580, b; li. 236, b; 
ii. 491, b. 

JCfli/ri. 19, b ; 128, b; 760, 
b;847,b;li, I29,a; ii. 352, 
b ; il. 539, b; li. 676, b. 
Kastritza,^^y&•, ii. 1232,b. 
Kaslro, ii. 156, b. 

Katakoloy 817, b. 

Katakolo, C. of, 11. 593, b. 
Katara, 321, b. 

Kafara, 373» a. 

Katara Soo, 373, a. 
Katavothray ii. 469, b. 
Katerina, 1031, b; ii. 237, 
a; ii. 363, a. 

KaiW Bay, 604, a. 

Katirliy 198, a. 

KatOy or Palea^Akhaia^ ii. 
473, b. . 

Katranitza, 830, a. 

Kattegat tety ii. 460, b. 
Kattregamy iu 370, b; il. 
895, b. 

Kattuariorutn, Pagui, 604, a. 
Katuna, ii..800, b. 

KaturOy 321, b. 

220/a;; 633, a. 
Katzanesy 633, a. 

Katu’ngriy il. 353, b. 
Katxuta, 8.M, a. 

Kavatay 21, b. 

KavaUeriy 612 , b. 

li. 411, a. 

KavfllOy il. 688, b. 

Kttvarany li, 1199, b. 

TOL,n. 


KavarnOy ii. 1211, b. 

Kavo Doro, 504, b; 871, b. 
Kavo Grossoy 1070, b. 

Kavo Krio, 708, a 
KavO'Posidhiy ii. 328, a. 
Kavo StravrOy 779, b. 
KawkaSy 571, a; 591, a. 
Kazan, ii. 917, b. 

Kazan, Eastern, ii. 917, b. 
Kazdag, 976, b. 

KchitaiSy 643, a ; 721, a. 
Kebban Ma'dcn, 754, b. 
Kedes, ii. 104, a. 

Kcdeth, 11. 530, b. 

KeduSy 463, b. 

A>/a/rtn, 4l3,a. 

Kefdlost, 102JI, a. 

Kejelikuiy 424, a. 

Kejff. 11 . 975, a. 

Kejkcn, 606, b. 

Kejt, 666, b. 

Keish, or Ken, 567, a. 
Keishm, G'^G, b. 

KekhrieSy 682, b. 
Kelat-al-Gherrahy 362, b. 
KeJberiniy 12], a. 

Kelejina, ii. 469, a. 

Kclendcri, 392, b. 

Keleuhuly 248, b. 

Kclisman, (iSl, b. 

Kellen, 646, a. 

Kellen, or Kelln, 647, a. 
Kelncty Kennelt, or Kendcl, 
482, b. 

Kelvedon, .501, b. 

Kem Kasir, 459, h. 

Kemakhy 4H6, a ; il. 1338, b. 
Kemer, il. 551, a. 

Kemcr Dagh, ii. 198, b ; ii. 
4S4, b. 

Kempten, 407, b. 

Kmath, li. 1219, a. 
Kenchcster, il. 216, a. 
Kendal, 653, b. 

Kcuviarc Itiver, il. 16, b. 
Kennossenn, li. 1076, a. 
Kennelbac/i, 482, b. 

Kennety 718, b. 

Kent, 388, a; 602, b. 
Kenlros, 579, b. 

Kcphalariy 201, a. 

Kephiz Bnrnu, 753, b. 
Kephr, 497, b. 

Kep$i\ il. 9-53, b. 

AVra/f, 603,a; ii. 105, a; li. 
not, a. 

KerasondCyW 589, b. 
Kerasonde Ada, ii. 600. b. 
Kcrasunt, 197, b; ii. 5'^9, b. 
Kcrasunt Ada. 197, b. 
Keratin, 332, b. 

Keren, 514, a; 668, a. 
Kcrimpe, 406, a; 614, b. 
Keresottn, 590, a. 

Keriun, 607, a. 

Kerka, ii. 421, b. 

Kerketi, ii. 917, b. 

Kerkhah, 612, a; 1021, b; 

ii. 1050, h. 

Kerman, 102, a 
Kennentchiky ii. 411, b. 
Keronm, 607, b. 

Kersus 116, a. 

Kertch, 11.645, b; ii. Ii09,b. 
Kcrtcsleky 592, b. 

Kertsch, il.642,bj li. 1109, b 
Kervasara, li. 192, b. 

Kesern, ii. 373, a. 

Keshish Dagh, 11. 480, a. 

Kesi Gah~l>ouluk, ii. 1221, a 
Ke.ker, 603, b. 

Kesrawan, il. 173, b, 

Kesri, 469, b. 

Kesri-Shirin, 613, b. 

Kessely 561, b. 

Kesianeh Dagh, il. 332, b. 
Keswick, Great, 932, a. 
KeupnSyW 1001, b. 

Keuxtar, 11. 321, b. 

KhabaSy 462, a. 

Khabour, 175, a ; 188, a ; 594, 
b : ii. 333, b. 

Khabsy Gulf ojy 67, b. 
Khahur, 175, a. 188, a; 594, 
b; 11. 833, b. 

KhadroSy 502, b. 

KhaiaffiSy li. 239, a; U.889,b. 


Khaifa, 521, b. 

Khalikiy 18, b; GOO, b. 
Khali, 321, b. 

Khamtly 240, b. 

Khaji Miniehy 504, b. 

Khars of Krevata, 377, a; 
555, a. 

Khnnia, 723, a. 

Kharay-M.y 55(i, b. 
kharezm, 498, b. 

Kharput, 516, b. 

Kharput Dawassi, 360, b ; 
ii. 4.19, b. 

Khartoum, ii. 330, a. 
Kharvatiy li. 380, b. 

Khash Hud, ii. 484, b. 
Khassia, 329, b ; li. 630, b. 
Khatoun, Sera'i, ii. 2^12, a. 
Khaulan, Bay of, ii. 151, a. 
Khau ah, ii. 440, a. 
Khaumiezniy 613, a. 

Khazir, 466, b. 

Khedheyre, 764, b. 

Khcliy Ii. 289, a. 

Kheliy Part, 1058, a. 
Khelidonia, 606, b. 

KheimoSy 385, b. 

Kherson, 113, b. 

Khersonesosy 607, b. 
Khtiidhrumia, ii. .574, b. 
Khirnara, 591, u; 009, a. 
Khioy 601), a. 

Khtrlet-el-Gernr, 988, b. 
Khlemntziy 606, b. 

Khodjend, 102, b. 
kholoy ii. 101, n. 

Khoniari, .364, b. 

Khuruir, H71, a. 

Khonosy (»4'<, b. 

Khoorukan, 781, a. 
khooSy 614, b. 

Khotasan, 209, bj ii, 274,a; 
II. 42l, a. 

Khorassan, 1106, a. 

Khore esseri, 1052, a. 
Khorkhhorhountkhy Can*on 
oJy 613, a. 

Khorsabady ii. 438, a. 
Khorfiatziy o28, a. 

KhortuSy il. 593, b. 

Khosia, 689, a. 

Khotussa, 605, a. 
Khouraybah, li. 283, b. 
Khtypa, 411, a. 

Khutlar, 723, b. 

KhtUm, 364, a; 365, a. 
Khurbet es-Sumrah, 1072, a, 
khuztstan, (»28, a; 697, a. 
Khwaresmiiins, ii. 1019, a. 
Kiapiehe, 5( 5, b. 
kcdeyre, 579, b. 

Kidnis, or kidros, 739, b. 
Kienganh, 974, a. 

Kiev, ii. 916, a 
Ktladhia, li, 289, a. 

Ktiad/ita, Pott, 10.58, a. 
Ktlau, ii. 1017, a. 

Kiiidbnhr, 612, a. 

Kiliman, 499, a, 

KtlW'y ii. 1246, a. 

KtliSy il. 1075, b. 

Kilkenny, 429, b. 

KiikitJ, 703, a. 

Kilt, 986, a. 

Ktliair,\i 101, b. 

Kdlala Hay, ii. 175, a. 
Ktnburun, ii. 213, a. 
Ktnchan, 825, b. 

Kmdertun, 664, b. 

Kineia, 244, a; 686, a; 709, 
a. 

Kingston, li. 667, a. 

Kmla, or Kinoglu, 625, b. 
Kinneird's Head, Ii. 1084, b. 
Kirsnisrm, 598, b. 

Km, 629, a. 

KJdlen, Mt., il. 972, a. 
Kiopikent, ii. 1017, 0 . 
Kipula, 1070, b. 

Ktr-Shehr, 508, a. 

Kiraly, St. ii. 556, a. 
KirataSy 627, a; ii. 1019, a. 
Kirchenhacher, 808, b. 
Kircudbright, 760, a. 
Kirghiz, li. 69, a* 

Kirghiz--Kazaks, 746, b. 
Kirghiz Tartars, 85, a. 


Kirjath'Jearim, ii. 529, b. 
Kirk Ilinn, 128, b. 
Kirk-Kitissia, ii. 1327, a. 
Kirkintilloch, ii. 193, b. 
Kirman, 520, b; 62l, a ; 998, 
H ; ii. 365, b; 11. 549, a. 
Kirmanshah, 369, b. 
kirpehy ii. 1195, b. 

Ktrpe Liman, 483, b. 

Ktsamo Kasteli, 627, b. 
Kiseliy ii. 1215, b. 

Kislion, il. 607, a. 

Ki.vl, Irmaky 1029, b. 
Kissarliky ii. 34, a. 

KissavOy II. 500, h. 

Kissnvoy Mt.y 1090, b' 
Kis/erneSy ii. 1084, a. 

Kistna, ii. 46, b ; li. 245, b ; 
ii. 254, a. 

Kitty 730, a ; 745, b. 

KUriuiy 385, b. 

KttrOy 629, a; ii. 681, h. 
Kivtsia, 323, a; 326, b. 

Kiz IJiiSar, li. 1246, b. 
KiziLDiria, li. 5, b. 

Kixtl Krmaky 490, b. 

Ktzil A'onm, ii. 5, b. 

Kizil Ozien, 117, a, 

Kizil-Czen, i>*Sy &. 

Kizliman, li. 318, a; ii. 1054, 
a. 

Kizliman, C., il. 662, a. 
klnusenburgy il. 1314, a. 
Klenes, 6.14, a. 

Kienia, ii. 1126, a. 
K/eph'h()‘liinaniy 326, b. 
Kliitiino, 821, b. 

Klisati, 11 . 384, a. 

Ktiseii, 809, a. 

Ktisura, 839, b; ii. 197, b; li. 

470, a; li. 568, b. 

Knisuro, 199, b. 

Kudady 641, b. 

Kodur, 248, b. 

Kottsje-Tarla, li. IIOI, b. 
Koghthen, 649, a. 
Koh-i-Baba, ii. 652, a. 
Kohiky ii. 5, b. 

Kohi.stug, 520 , b. 

Kohiten, ii. .084, b. 

Koi.Hou, 89, b, 
kvhala, 125, b. 

KokUla, ii. 640, a. 

Kokinioy 22, b. 

Kokkina, ii. 687, a. 
KohkiuoplOy it. 6 h 9, a. 
Koklobashi, 850, a. 

Kohota, il. 317 , b. 

Kotn, 646, a. 

Kolonnes, Cape, 831, a; ii. 
1047, b. 

Kulugha, ii. .506, a. 
KolumbacZy il. 1230, b. 
KolumbatZy ii. 449, a. 
Kolumbvy C y li. 1161, a. 
Komis, 651, b. 

Koneit, 601, b ; 999, a. 
Konfoda, ii. 256, a, 

Konia, 3.53, a. 

Kurmp lii, 873, a. 

Koniiza, ii. 550, a. 

Koniyeh, ii. 12, a. 

Kong Mountains, il. 332, a. 
KunKun, 1004, a. 
Kontokyneghi, 476, b, 
Konuklia, 730, a; il. 548, a. 
Kuonik, il. 1333, a. 

Kop Tagh. ii. 373, b. 
Koraka, 094, a ; ii. 357, a. 
Koraki, 269, a. 

Kotaku, 199, h. 

Koraria, ii. 3, b. 

Kordofan, 67, a ; li. 241, b \ 
ii. 451, a. 

KorghoZy 693, b. 

Koritza, 756, b. 

Korn-el- Maghsaly il. 284, b. 
Kama, 362, 0 . 

Koroniy 240, a; 647,a; 841,a^ 
Korosy 989. b. 

Kortiy 60, a; ii. 922, a. 

Kosa Arabatskaia, 454, b< 
Kosa DJanlgatchy 20, a. 
Kosa Tendra, 20, a. 

Koseir, 81, b. 

KosmaSy ii. 956, a. 

KosmaSy St.y 305, b. 

4 8 
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Komin, ll 1329, b. 

Koiseir, 37. b. 
K’6«iendilA\.'m,h. 
Kosiendije. 6ft7, a. 

Koiiolacz, li. 1310, a. 
Kottroma^ ii. 917, b. 
ICotroneSy ii. 1133, a. 
Kotroni^ 107, a. 

Koironi, M., ii. 2fi9,b. 
KotwnbuU ii-1017, b. 

Kouft, 666, b. 

Koukuoha, ii. 924, b. 

Kaula, 566. b. 
Kotm-el-Ahmnr, 81, b. 
Kouffi’Cl-Hattam, ii. 1141, b. 
Koum-OmboSy li. 482, a. 
KoumJaaSy 656, a. 
KoundouXy ii. 41, b. 

KoWy H9, b. 

Kouskawoday 999, a. 
Koutchnuk'-LambatyW, 118.b. 
KouUtchuk - Txschekmetscne. 


11. 697, a. 

Kotreiky 602, a. 

Koyw^ik, ii. 834,a; ii. 438, a. 
JKrainourgy ii. 129, a. 

JCratOy 700, a. 

Kratzova, li. 60, b. 
iCremidhi, 842, a. 

XrevatOy 11. 9M1, a. 

Krioy Cape, 452, b; 638, a. 
Krt'ti, 70S, a. 

Kriu-raetopon, Prom., ii. 
1112, a. 

KrontOy ii. 1040, a. 

Krusiy 6G8, b. ! 

Kshatriyoiy 670,a; il. 1333.b. 
Kuban, 336, a; 687, b; 1058, 
bi ii. 587,a} 11. 12i»8. b. 
Kudremalaiy il. 1091, b. 
K^fahy 362, b. 

KufOym%\3\ il. 1217, a. 
Kugal'mky 1031, b. 
Ku%.i.Nuhy 7, a. 

Kuiky 594, b. 

Kukla, 730, a; il. 548, a. 
Kula, li. 626, b. 

Kulaat -ed- Dammim, ii. 
029, b. 

Kulakitty 596, a. 
KuUU-eUUndtky 152, a. 
Kulat Ibn Ma'auy Ih 9, a. 
KuFat, Ibn Ma'an, ii. 63, b. 
KfM Ilissar. il. 227, b. 
KuUe-bagdsckesiiy 424, b. 
KulogU, ?i. 682, a. 
KnlpaymiySKi li. 3,b. 
Kuluriy ii* 877, a. 
Kum-FiruZy 188,’b, 

Kunuty ii. 68, a: ii. 1260, b. 
Kumaniy Paleokastro (if, ii. 


130, a. 

Kumanovo, 771, b j ii, 243, b. 
Kumama, 364, b. 

KumarOy 1022, b. 

Kunaioaty li. 1219, a. 
Kundara, 829, b. 

Kundura, 860, a. 

Kunduzy 364, a j 864, b ; 
754, a. 

Kunjahy 11. 12, a. 
i:«nu;7^7i‘,816,b( 1107, b. 

KUmetiy ii. 690, b. 

i:«r, 569,aj 571, bi 737, b. 
Kur»ab, 737, b. 

Katmcki, ii. 47. b; 11. 559, 


Xwbahy 720, b. 

Kwdiitany ^4, b: 320, a; 

612, a: 672, b. 

Kurds, 516, b. 

Xurgh Daghy ii. 245, b. 
XUrakan-^ppa, ii. 506, a. 
Xmlsches ifqffl ii. 4410, b. 
Xuriyai-el'nHuby 824, b. 
KurkOy 094, a i It. 357, a. 
Kurmei, 521, a; 

Xuma, 686, b. 

Kumub, ii. 1134, b. 
Xurimaga, 484, a; 1028, a. 
KurieArdachtacky 1101, a. 
Knrtsso/ari, 804, b. 
Xuruderty 341, b. 
Knruieheeme, 424, a. 
Kuryet^t^*Enab, ii. 104, b. 
KnryeM-Gat, 978. b. 
Xuakwaim Tepe, 679, a. 


Kuiiehy 721, a. 

Kualar, il. 1220 , b. 

Kuar Hajla, 396, a. 

Kuaa, 160, a. 

Kutahiyahy 697, b; 776, b. 
Kutaia, 721, a. 

ATtt/r/iu/an, 641, b. 

Kutjuk Kara^SUy 849, b. 
Kutschuk KainartLOik, ii. 
536, a. 

Kutschuk Meinder, 677, a. 
Kuttae, ii. a. 
Kutitfarina, Ii. 309, b. 
Kutzopodhty ii. 889, b. 
Kuvela, ii. 341, b. 

KUUk rep, il. 74, a. 
Kypariaaia, 380, b. 
Xyparhaoy 11. 1084, b. 

Kyra, 679, b. 

Kyradhea, 978, b. 

Kyveri, 987, a. 


T.a Bafleza, 250, b. 

La Beaumette, 7.56, b. 

La Broaae, ii. 642, b. 

La Caffarella, 105, b. 

La CailloUy 107, b. 

La Calera, 720, a. 

La Cava dell* Aglio, 103, b. 
La Chaise, .505, b. 

La CiUadella, 848, b. 

La Civita, 803, a. 

I La CoUmna, 11. 105, a. 

' La Combe, 488, b. 

La Cortinella, 343, a. 

La CoruHa, 430, a. 

La Cousinihre, (196, b. 

La Crauy il. 124, a. 

La ForeRia, 6, a. 

La Gajota, 495, b. 

La Linde, 777, a. 

La Manche, 708, b. 

La Medulass 250, a, 
/.aPo//rt,li.210,ai U.706,b. 
La PunUty 23, b. 

La Botonda, ii. 210, a. 

La Hievia, 211, b. 

La Rocay W. 115, b; 11.667, a. 
La Serra, 343, a. 

La Torretta, ii. 644, b. 

La Tuille, 214, b. 

La I'itle Auxerre, 613, a. 

La VilleneuvCy 443^ a, 
Laara, 821, a ; ii'. 253, b. 
L'Arek, li. 471, a. 

Labecia, 11. 284, b. 

Laberuit, 11. 101, b. 

Labicum, ii. 6<)(]^ b. 

Laborini, Cainpi, 407, a, 
Labotas, il. 1075, b. 

Labus, ur LabiUas, ii. 554,a. 
Lacedaemon, li. 1024, b. 
Lacedogna, 172, a; ii. 896,b; 

il. 1293, a. 

Laciadae, 326, a. 
Luconiinurgig, Constantia 
Julia, 583, a. 

Lacter, 694, b. 

Lacus Paatorum, or Paato- 
ris (Kome), ii. 828, a. 
Ladakh, Ji. .50, a. 

Ladenburgy 11. 217, a. 

Ladik, 11. 122, a. 

Ladikiyeh, il. 123, b. 
Ladoccia, 192, b. 

Laea, 733, b. 

Laeron, 933, b. 
Laeatrygones, li. 515, b. 
I.aevao, Aquae, 168, b. 
Lagan, ii. 203, a. 

Lagni, 197, b. 

Lagnoy 495, a. 

Lagnus Sinus, ii. 460, b. 
Lago d'Avemoy 350, b. 

Logo d'laeoy 497, b. 

Logo di Albano, 91. a. 

Lago di Caatigliane, 162, b. 
Lago di Fuaaro, 20, a j 495, 
b. 

Lago di Garda, 389, a. 

Lago di Pairia, 495, a, b. 
Lano di Vico, 623, b. 
Lagoniai, or Laguaaa, 8S1, 
a. 

Lagob Bum, 40$, b. 


Lagoua, ii. 228, a. 

Lahn, ii. 144, b. 

Lahore, ii. 902, b. 

Laii, 609, b. 
iMisae, ii. 146, b. 

Lakena, ii. I16,b. 

Lamas, G17, b. 

Lamas, or Latnuxo, ii. 119, a. 
Lamato, 450, a; 1070, b; ii. 
117, b. 

Lambachy il. 1110, b. 
Lambaeaa, ti. 455, a. 
LamhardOy ii. 63, b. 

Lamhay Island, li. 192, b. 
Latnbiri, ii. 717, a, 
Lambrtno, 804, b. 

LambrOy ii. 117, a. 
Lametium, 451, a. 

Lametus, 450, a; 1070, b; 

11. 117, b. 

Lamia, ii. 1170, a. 

Lamiani, Horti (Rome), ii. 
826, a. 

Laminium, .525, a. 

Lamlum, 362, b. 

Lamorika, 331, a. 
Lampedusa, il. 205, a. 
Lamptra, 33i, a. 

Lamsaki, ii. 119, a. 

Laraus, 617, b. 

Lanark, 760, aj 1090, b. 
Lancaster, ii. 204, b. 

Lance, 250, b. 

Lanchester, 630, b ; 830, b. 
LancinnOy 1.50, a ; 916, a. 
Lanciati, 249, b. 

Landrone, ii. 1312, b. 

Land's End, 386, a; 963, b. 
Landsdiy 738, b. 

Langadhia, U. 1243, a, 
Langeia, 634. a. 

Langlana, 744, b. 

I.angobnga, ii. 220, b. 
Langon, 17, a. 

Langres, 134, b. 

Lanzarate Sta Clara, 

678, b. 

Lanxarote, 906. b. 

Lanzerote, il. G78, b. 

Lao, ii. 209. b. 

Lao, or Laino, II. 149, b»' 
Laodicea, 2.39, a. 

Laodiceia, Scabiosa, ii. 1076, 

a. 

Laoussa, 812, b, 

Laptithna, li. 1170, a. 
LapethuB, 730, a. 
Laphystium, 1035, b. 
Lapicini, ii. 187, b. 

Lapis Manatis (Rome), ii. 
820, b. 

I.apithas, 817, b. 

Lapitho, or Lapta, 730, a; 
il. 123. 

Lappa, or I.amp.n, 70-5, b. 
Lar, 169, b j li. 716, a, 
Larache, il. 1195, a. 
Laraiche, 11. 298, a. 

Laranda, 508, l>; 617, b} ii. 
222, b. 

Larbms, il. 12.5, b. 

Larenda, ii. 125, a. 

Lares Permarinl, Temple of 
the (Rome), ii. 835, b. 
Largitzen, il 125, b. 
Lariccia, ii. 1290, a. 

Larlce, ii. 47, a. 

Larino Vecchio, ii. 125, b. 
Lariuum, i07, a ; 916, a. 
Larissa, li. 1076, a ; 11.1170, 
a ; ii. 1220, a. 

Laristan, 520, b. 

Larisus, 14, a. 

Larnakiy 596, a. 

Lamika, 628, b. 

Larnum, ii. 115, b. 

Larolum, ii. 1317, b. 
Larraga, IL 1105, b. . 
Larum Ruralium, Vicoa 
(Kome), ii. 841, a. 
Larymna, ii. SQ2, b. 
Larysium, 1022, b. , 

Las, li. 112, b. 

Las Ventasde Caparra,bO$y\ 

b. I 

Lasion, 821, a> ' 

Laspi, iU 1119, a. 


iLasthenes, or Leotthenes, 
Sinus, 424, a. 

Lastigi, 583, a. 

Laterani, Palace of tho' 
(Rome), ii. 818, b. 

Lathou, 733, b. 

Latiano, 474, b. 

Latiaris, Hill (Rome), ii. 
830, a. 

Latina, Porta (Rome), ii. 

760, b. 

Lato, 486, a. 

Latobici, ii. 542, a. 

I Latopolis, 46, a. 

I Latria, 886. a. 

Latzata, 566, a. 

\Lavagna, iJ. 188, a. 
Lauenburgy ii. 107, a. 
Lavenza, 857. a. 

Lavernalis, Porta (Rome), 
il. 765, a. 

Laverus, il. 16, a. 
Laviniasene, 507, b. 

LavtssCy 628, a. 

Laumellum, il. 1287, b; il. 

1288, a. 

Lavra, 23, a. 

Laureacum, ii. 448, a. 
Laureata, 748, a. 

Lauretum (Rome), il. 810, a. 
Laury, ii. 149, b. 

Liius, ii. 209, b ; ii. 1287, a. 
Laus Pompeia, 11. 1287, a. 
Lausanne, ii. 150, b. 
Lauterburgy 663, b. 

Lautolae (Rome), ii. 818, a. 
Lautumiac (Rome), ii.787,b. 
LauxaCy 388, b. 

Lttxincze, ii. 1313, b. 
Laybach, 49, a : il. 408, b: 

1). 461,b. 

Lazi, 643, a. 

LaxianSy ii. 151, a. 

Le Bouluy ii. 1034, tu 
Le Canety 911, b. 

11. Le Castelle, 563, a. 

Le Cittrexxe, 926, a. 

Le Colonne, 391, a. 

Le Fauy 9(X), b. 

U G(t, 980, a. 

Le Galazxe, li. 1292, b. 
l.e GrottCy 30, a. 

Le Grutte a Mare, 719, a j it. 
628, b. 

Le MofctCy 127, b. 

Le Murellc, ii. 697, a. 
Lcban, ii. 1.52, b. 
l.ebarwn, M., ii. 173, a. 
Lcbda, il. 162, a. 

I.ebon, 705, b. , 

Lcbri}a, ll. 394, b. 

Lebuni, 933, a. 

Lecce, 95, a ; ii. 216, b. 

Lech, 340, b ; ii. 182, b. 
Leche, il. 205, b. 

Liches, il. 1321, b. 
Leckenheim, 661, b. 
Leckham, ii. 1278, b. 
Lccticariorum, Castra 
(Rome), ii. 842, a. 
Lectoure, ii. 115, a. 

Leda, ii. 152, b. 

Ledon, ll. 604, b. ‘ 

Ledus, il. ^2, a. 

Leersum, H. 167, b. 

L^ka, ii. 172, a. 

L^a, or Lanea, 13, b. 
Lefke, 406, !>} 971, a; li. 
i 168, a. 

Lefkimo, 669, b. 

Letfkosia, ii. 171, b. 

L^ta, 811, a. 

Leftheridha, ii. 1034, b. 
Lsftkero.Khori, 849, a. 
iJeftro, ii. 172, b. 

Legae, 90, a. 

Legem, ii. 1196, a. 

Leghntan, 89, b. 

Legnano, 907. a; ii. 1987, b. 
Legrana, 11. 149, a. 

Legum, or LetutiK il. 987, a. 
Legune, or el^Lejjun, ii. 
153, b. 

Leibethrium, 413, b; 1038, b. 
Leicester, 571, a t li. 692, b. 
Leiden, 912, a \ ii. 214, b. 
Lebnoaeill* 1170, a. 
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LHmter^ li. 16, a. 
Lfrintwardine^ 428, b. I 
Lelpaydrium, 326, bf 
Leipzig 

Lekhonia, ii. 414, a. ! 

Lelantum, 871, b. 

Leleges, 9, b. 

Leman Lake, ii. 155, b. I 
Lemavi, 933, a. 

Letnba, 

Lemene, ii. 1275, a. 

Letninc, Mont, ii. 155, b. 
Leraovices, 173, a; 218, b. 
Lemta, ii. 161. b. 

Lenaeum (Athens), 300, b. 
Lenidhi, 1'JQ, a. 

Lentia, 11. 448, a. 

Lens, 11. 1308, a. 

Lentini,i\, 158, a; ii. 087, a. 
Leodhoro, ii. 266, b. 

Leon, 250, b; ii. 153, b ; li. 
1105, b. 

Leonard, Fiume di S., ii. 

986, a; ii. 1130, b. 
Leondari, ii. 172, b ; U. 254, 
b. 

Leone, Castcl, ii. 1041, a. 
Leone, Monte, 11.1225, a ; ii. 
1295, a. 

Jseonessa, 6, a. 

Leonica, 807, b. 

Leontes, ii. G06, b. 

Leontlnl, ii. 987, a. 
Leontiutn, 14, b. 
Leontopolls, 47, b. 
Leoncopolite Nome, 39, b. 
Leopus, 413, b. 

Lepanto, ii. 402, b. 

Lepanto, Gu{f<\f, 673, b. 
J4epe, li. 116, a. 

Lepe di Honda, ii. 33, a. 
Lepreiim, 821. b. 

Lepsina, 812, b. 

Lepris, 68, a. 

I^eptls Magna, ii. 1081, a. 
Ler, 933, b. 

Lerici, ii. 188, a. 

Lerlda, ii. 31, b. 

IJrins, 11.163, a. 
liCrissae, 53, a. 

Ivoros, 485, a. 

Leros, ii. 164, a. 

Les Chaberkt Montoison^ 
.592, a. 

Lesa, ii. 1, b; ii. 912, a. 
ii. 197, a. 
il. 167, a. 

Lesghi, 11.153, b. 

Leshkerrch, 338, a. 

Lesina, ii. 37, a; ii. .589, b, 
Leatha, Logo di, 167, a} 454, 
a. 

Lesser Zab, 509, b. 
Lesitanae, Aquae, ii. 1196, a. 
Lesta, Monte di, ii. 197, b. 
Lestuthiell, li. 1331, a. 

Lete, il. 384, a, 

Letopolite Nome, 30, b. 
Letrlni, 821, a. 

LetUchany, ii. 1.57, b. 

Levant, or Titan, Vlsle, du 
ii. 10^, a. 

Levantina Val, il. 161, a. 
Levdnxo, 32, a} 455, a. 
Leuca, 474, b. 

Leuca, li. 167, b. 

Leuca, Capo di, 474, b. 
Leuca, Capo Sta Maria di, 
il. 4. b.. 

Leucae, 405, b. 

Leucas, 4, a; 10, a. 

Leucasia, ii. 342, 

Leucasium, 193, a. 

Leucate, £*tang dc, ii. 
1023, a. 

Leucates, 11.168, b. 

Leuce, 20, b } 4.56, a. 

Leuce Come, ii. 283, a. 
Leuclmme, 669, b. 
Leucogaeus, Collis, 495, b. 
L^collu, 73^, a. 

Leuconia, il 171, a. 
Leuoopetra, 447, a. 

Leucoita, 7w, a; li. 210, a; 
11. 901, b. 

Leacosyrl, il. 658, b. 

Leuctra, 192,biU* 112,b. 


Leuctrum, 17, a.' 

Lcvetzova, 708, b. 

Levidhi, 823, a. 

Levke, li. 168, a. 

Leuni, ii. 1310, b. 

Levoni, ii. 927, a. 

Leyden, 646, a. 

Leynas, 655, a. 

Leytonstone, 794, b. 

Leyva, 347, a. 

Lez,\\. 153. a; ii. 972, a. 
Lexuza, 682. a; il. 174, b. 

Li Brioni, ii. 74, a. 

Li Gain, 495, b. 

Liamone, 691, a. 

Libuna, 582, a. 

Libarium, ii. 188, b. 

Libarna, ii. 188, a. 
Libarnum, ii. 1296, b. 

Liber and Libera, Temple of 
(Rome), li. 816, b. 
Libertas, Temple of (Rome), 
li. 811, a. 

Libisosta, 582, a. 
Libitineiisis, Porta (Romo), 
ii. 757, a. 

Lihoius, ii. 16, a. 

Libokhovo, 1024, a. 

Libunca, 934, b. 

[Libya, Lake, li. 1081, a. 

1 r.lbynrchae, li. 278, a. 

I Licata, 805, a. 

Licatii, ii. 1310, b. 
Licchiano, 635, b. 

Licenxa, 77i, a. 

Licnini, 691, b. 

Licodia, Sta Marfa di, 61, a. 
Licogas, Bois de, ii. 205, b. 
Licosa, Bunt a della, li. 171, 
b j il. 662, a. 

Licosa, Punta di, 11. 210, aj 
il.614, b. 

Llcus, 340, b ; li. 1310, b. 
Lide, 519, a. 

Liegniiz, ii. 21.5, a. 

Lienx, ii. 203, a. 

Liesma, ii. 589, b. 

Lietzen, 922, b. 

Liffy, li. 16, a. 

Ligagnan, 465, b. 

Ligea, 451, a. 

Lignidus, ii. 1298, b. 

Ligor, ii, 1334, a. 

LiTaoa, ii. 604, b. 

Lilhourn, ii. 1232, b. 

Lille Belt, ii. 400, b. 
Lillcbonne, 429, a; 480, b. 
lama, 583, a; 933, a, 

Lima, Ponte de, 934, a. 
Limaoa, 583, a. 

Liman l^aim, li. 471, a. 
Limasol, Old, 118, b j 730, a. 
Limbutg, 799, a. 

Lvnene, 474, b. 

Limenin, 730, a. 

Limenia, li. 671, a. 

Limia, 934, a. 

Limias, 933, a. 

Llmlci, 933, a. 

Limna, ii. 191, a. 

Limnae, li. 345, b. 

Limnae (Athens), 303, a. 
Limnaea, 10, b ; ii. 1170, a. 
/.(/»»{, 3i, a; 32, b. 

Limoges, 341, b ; ii. 157, a. 
Limon, 495, b. 

Limosa, ii. 715, b. 

Limousin, il 1.57, a. 
Liinyrica, ii. 47, a. 

Linares, ii. 1001, a. 

Lincoln, 442, a; li. 193, b. 
Lincolnshire, 902, b. 

Lindau, ii. 1115, b. 

Lindas, 11. 193, b. 

Lindum, 442, a. 

Lindus, 11.713, b. 
Linlithgow, 750. a. 

Linstbc Castle, ii. 473, a. 
Linz, ii. 157, b. 

Liogesi, 332, b. 

Lion, Gaffe du, 971, a. 
Lionardo, Fiume, S. 1069, 
a. 

Lionda, Punta di, U. 167,b. 
Lianti, ii. 494, a. 

Liopesi, ii. 1218, a. 

I Liosia, 830, b. 


I Lipara, 51, a. 

I Lipari, 51, a ; ii. 194, b. 
Ltpari Islands, 51, a. 

L^pe, 444, b; 471, a; 

217, b. 

Lippspringe, 11. 1133, b. 
Ltpso, 30, a ; ii. IGI, b. 
Ltpsokutali, ii. 878, a. 
Liquenlia, ii. 1275, a. 

Lisboa, ii. 474, a. 

Lisbon, ii. 474, a. 

Lisieux, 429, a ; li. 173, a ; 
li. 449, b. 

Lissa, ii. 1, b; ii. 37, a. 
Lissa, ii 68, a; ii. 37, a. 
Lissan-eUKahpe,\\i. 921, a. 
Lisse, li. 167, a. 

Lissus, 705, b; 748, a. 

Lista, 6, b. 

I Litnna Silva, 417, a. 

I Litany, ii. 158, n. 

Litcrna PalU8,495, a, b. 

I Liternus, 495, a. 

Lithadha, 871, a ; 583, b. 
Lithrus, ii. 6.58, b. 
Lithuania, ii. 30, a. 
LtUikhoto, 827, b; ii. 174, b; 

ii. 479, b ; ii. 630, a. 
LUtarao, 111, a. 

Little Altai, 138, a. 
Littleborough, ii. 948, a. 
Little Chesters, ii. 1256, b. 
Lltiibiuiii, ii. 188, a. 
\Ltvadhi, 413, b ; il. 516, a; 
ii. 689, a. 

I Livadhia, ii. 151, a. 
Livadhostra, 706, a. 
Livanates, 728, a. 
lAvanitis, ii. 470, a. 

Ifubmje, 1003,1), 
Liven-dael, ji. lt)7, b. 
Livenza, ii. 196, a; ii. 1275, 
a. 

Livlae, Porticus (Kotne), 
ii. 827, b. 

Livorno, li. 175, b; il. 1290, 
a. 

Livron, ii. 176, a. 

Lixuri, ii. ,533, b. 

Lixus, 826, a ; il. 298, a : il. 

297, b; ii.452,b; ii.60l,b. 
Lizard, 750, a. 

Lixier, St., 656, b. 

Idsizls, 744, b. 
Llan-dewyhrevy, ii. 213, b. 
IJobregat, 378, b j li. 857, a. 
Llobregat Menor, 636, a. 

Lo Cantaro, 82, a. 

Lohera, il. 064, b. 

Lobetum, lb 198, b. 

Locano, 4.50, b. 

Loch Corrib, 34.5, a. 
Locobrlga, 2.50, a. 

Locr.is, t»91, a. 

Lodh<e, 654, b j ii. 221, b. 
Lodi Vecchio, li. 150, a; ii. 
1287, a. 

Logatecx, li. 204, b. 

Logrono, 394, a; ii. 1259, a. 
J^ohr, II. 199, a. 

Loire, li. 182, b. 

Lombardy, il. 700, a. 
Lomello, \\.W),\)\ il. 1287, 
b i ii. 1288, a. 

Lomond, Loch, il. 12.52, b. 
Long Island, ii. 1075, b. 
Lonclo, 111, a. 

Loncium, ii. 448, a. 
Londaglio, II. 1288, a. 
London, li. 203, b. 

Longfield, il. 12.53. b. 
Ijongholm, li. 1231, a. 

Longo, 634, a. 

Longos, 597, b; il. 101.5, a. 
Longovardho, ii. 342, b. 
\Longu6, ii. 718, b. 

Lophis, 4)3, a. 

Lorbus, ii. 125, b. 

Lorca, 816, a. 

Lor€h,\\. 148, b; li. 192, a. 
Lorenzo Ouaxxone,S , 385, a. 
Lorenzo, Sierra de, Ii. 14, a. 
Lorlum, ii. 1296, a. 

Los Santos, ii. 964, a. 

Lossie, il. 206, a. 

Lot, 464, a. 

Lot, the, ti. 474, b. 
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Loth, ii. 206, a. 

Lotophagi, ii. 1081, a. 
l..oucopibra, 750, a. 
ii. Loussiatkhevi, ii. 205, b. 
Loxa, ii. 33, a. 

Lozhre, 920, a* 

Loxere, Mont, ii. 166, b. 
Luanoi, 933, a. 

I.ubaeni, 933, a. 

LUbeck, ii. 276, b. 

Luc, 488, b. 

Luca, ii. 1296, b. 
l.ncanus, 4.50, b. 

Lucar de Barrameda, 798, b. 
Lucar la Mayor, S,, 180, a. 
Lucca, il. 206, a; il. 1296, 
b. 

Lncenses, Callaici, 932, b. 
Luceutum, 6.55, b. 

Lucera, Il 210, b. 

Lucoria, 167, a. 

Lucia, Fiume di Santa, ii. 
204, a. 

Luciul or Luxiol, 11. 205, a. 
Lueo, ii. 212, b. 

Luco Bunnani, 110, a 
I.ucretilis, Mona, 156, a. 
Lucrino, Logo, ii 212, a. 
Lucullus, Gardens of 
(Rome), ii 832, a. 

Luciis, 934, b. 

Lueus Angitiae, ii. 282,a. 
Lucus Asturum, 250, b. 
Liiciis Augusti, 226, a; 
934, b. 

Lucus Bormani, ii. 188, b. 
Ludlow, 428, b. 

Liulus Magnus (Rome), il. 

828, a. 

Ijudus Matutinus et Galli- 
cus (Rome), li. 819, a. 
I.vjcr Su, 755, b. 
Lvigdunum, 646, a. 
Lugduiium Convenarum, 
389, a. 

Lugnano, 417, b. 

Lugo, 934, b i ii. 213, a ; ii. 
282, a. 

Lngudonec, il. 912, a. 

Luki, 737, a. 

Lukisi, 139, b. 

Luka, 201, a ; 726, b. 
Lumune, 110, a. 

Lumonem, ii. 188, b. 

Luna, il. 188, b ; ii. 1296, a. 
Lima, Temple of (Rome), 
ii. 811, a: ii. 816, a; li. 
1296, a. 

r<unarium, il. 115, b. 
Lllnehurg, li. 173, a. 

Lungo Sardo, ii. 911, a, b. 
Lungo Sardo, Porto di, ii. 
12(10, a. 

Lungonci, 249, b : 250, b. 
Luni, il. 188,b; li. 215, a: 

ii. 1296, a. 

Lupad, li. 717, a. 

Lupatia, 167, b. 

Lnpatia, Sub, il 1293, a. 
Lupercal (Rome), 11. 802,b. 
Lupia, 444, b. 

Lupiae, 474, b. 

Lupta, ii. 217, b. 

Lusatia, ii. 9()2, a. 

Lusi, 193, a. 

Lu^na, il, 287, a. 

Luso, 11. 856, b. 

LuROnes, .581, b. 

Lutraki, 685, b. 

LUvir, il. 876, a, 

Lnxeuil, li. 222, a. 

Luxor, 11. 1140, b. 

Luz, 396, b. 

Luxzara, ii. 452, b. 

L*wghor, li. 168, a. 
Lybtzadha, 509, b | li. 1034, 
b. 

1 ycabettus, 255, a. 
Lycabettus (Athens), 303, b. 
Lycaea, 193, a. 

Lycastus, il 6.58, b. 

Lyceium (Athens), 303,b. 
Lychnklus, 756, a} li. 36, b 
I Lycoa, 192, b. 

Lycopolis, 40, a. 

1>ycopolite Nome, 40, a. 

[ Lycoreia, il. 606, a. 

4 S 2 
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LycormAi, 8S8, b. 

Lycosurn, 192, b. 

LyctUB, 70H, b» 

Lycurla, 191, a; ii. 227, a. 
Lyciu, 189, a; 4A5, a; 11. 
606, a; ii.GOS.b; 11. 1209, 

Ly ’dd, 778, b. 
l^ydda, 11. .^32, a, b. 

Lydda^ 396, b; 778, a. 
Lydia, .’S60, b; 11. 987, a. 
Lygovitxi^ 11. 352, b. 
Lykodvno, II. 341, b. 
LykoMtorno, 1005,8 4 11. 237, 
a; 11. Il24,b. 

Lykurio, li. 167, a. 

Lymen^ 11. 192, b. 

Lymne^ li. 155, a. 
l.ympne^ 442, u. 
hympiada^ 1004, a. 
Lyncf'stis, ii. 2.16, b; 11. 

512, a. 

LynnHoch^ ii. 205, a. 

Lyon^ 11. 218, b. 

Lyons, Gulf of, ii. 189, a. 
Lyria, 807, a. 

Lysicrates, Choraglc Mo¬ 
nument of (Athens), 291, 
a. 

Lysimachia, 64, a} 67, a; 11. 
1190, a. 

Lysimelia Palus, 11.086, a, 
Lystra, 770, b. 

Lytarmis Prom., II. 232, b. 
Lytto, 11. 227, a. 


Maagratnmon. ii. 1093, b. 
Maarat, 222, b. 

Maaren, 11, 260, b. 

Maarra, 222, b. 

Maarsares, 362, a. 

Maas, ii. 372, b. 

Maastricht, 11. 657, a. 
Mabny, or Mahly, 11. 413, a, 
Moca or Masts, 11. 380, b. 
Macae, 11. lOHl, a. 

Mayaka, ll. 2M'>, b. 

Macalla, 451. a, 

Macanitae, il. 299, a. 
Macareue, 192, b. 

Macaria, 729, a; 7'10, a. 
MacatUey, ii. 448, a. 
Maccarese, Torre di, 914, b, 
Macchurebt, ii. 298, b. 
Maccocalingae, 480, b. 
Maccurae, ii. 299, a. 

Macela, 175, b. 

Mucell.a, 11. 986, b. 
Macellaro, 11. 2.17, b. 
Macelluin Llviaoum ^Rome). 
ii. 827,a. 

Macellum Magnum (Rome) 
817, b. 

Macerata, ii. 629, a; ii, 
717, b. 

Maehaetpgi, 11. 943, b. 
Machecoul, ii. 693, u. 
Macheiresis, 643, a. 
Machelonos, 643, a. 
Machicaco, Cape, 950, a. 
Machurps, it. 298, b. 
Machustl, li. 298, b. 
MacUtus, 821. b. 
Macoliciim, 11. 16, a; ii 
101, b. 

Macomadei, 11. 413, a. 
Mdcon, 428, b ; 11. 296, a. 
Macopsisa, If. 912, a. 
Macoraba, 181, b. 

Macra, 11. 187, b. 

Macra Come, il. 1170, b. 
Macri, 519, b ; 628, a. 
Macri, Bay of, li. 1122, b. 
MacrJni, 691, b 
Macrobil, 58, a. 

Macrones. il. 6*58, b« 
Macynia, 67, a. 

Macynium, 63, b. 
Madagascar, ll. 329, b. 
Maddaiena, Fiume della, 11 
946, b. 

Maddaiena, Isota della, 719 
a)li.601,a; li.91l,b. 
Maddaltmi, Monte di, R 
1207. a, 

Madeba, ii. 242, b. 


Madeira, 314, a; 

906, b; il. 678, b, 

Madiuni, ii. 98.5, b. 

Madonia, Monte, 79, b; 

1051, b ; li. 985, b. 
Madonia, Monti di, il. 413, b. 
Madonna, C., 128, b. 

Madras, 228, b; if. 47, a; 
ii. 254, a ; ii. 1017, b 4 il. 
1019, a; ll. 1023, b. 

Madrid, 525, a. 

Madura, il. .365, b. 
MaeandriiB, M., ii. 46, b. 
Maecimas, House of (Rome), 
il. 825, h. 

Maecenatis, llorti (Rome), 
il. 825, a. 

Maedi, il. 1190,a, 

Maedica, IL 1180, a; 11. 

1190, b. 

Maeiialia, 192, l>; ii.244, a 
Macnaius, 192, b. 

Maenaria, 8.57, b. 

Maenia, Columna (Rome), 
ii.78.5,a. 

Macra, 192, b. 

Maesoli, li. 47, a. 

Macsolia, 480, b; ii. 47, a. 
Macsolus, ii.46, b ; ii. 47, 
il. 245, a; ii. 1247,b. 

I Mafrag, 21H, b. 

Magarsiia, 617, b. 

Magas, 

Magelli, ii. 187, b. 

Maggiure, Lago, il. 1277, b. 
Mogharab-i l-Heabes, li. 

584, b. 

Magharat-el-Heabes, ii. 

277, b. 

M.igl, il. 301, b. 

Magilla, ii. 1214, b. 
Mngliano, ii. I‘.i86, a. 
Magnae, ii. 12.56, b. 
Magnesia, ii. 1170, a, b. 
Magnesia ad Sipyluin, 239, 
b. 

Magni, ii. 585, a, 

Magnisi, li. 98.5, a. 

Magnus, Portus, li. 297, b. 
Mago, 374, a. 

Mag'iras, ii. 606, b. 

Magra, ii. 240, a. 

Magrali, il. 241, a. 

Magreda, 496, b. 

Maguelone, Elane de, ii. 
1035, a. 

Magugliano, 466, a. 
Miignla,'m,h', 328, b; II. 

1024, b; ii. 1174, a. 
Magusa, ii. 283, b; li.284, b. 
Ma/i-Sabadan, 369, b ; li, 
10.50, b. 

Maha-Nadi, 787, a 
Mahadah, il. 277, b. 

Mahalu, 607, a. 

Mahanada, U. 1247, b. 
Mahanadi, ll. 46, b. 
Maharrakah, Wady, 1063, 
b. 

Mahavali-Ganga, li. 1093, 
a. 

Mahavelle-Ganga, 974, a. 
Mah6, 1004, a. 

Maher Mountains, ii. 332, a. 
Mahi, il. 2.53, b. 

Maida, il. 413, a. 

Majdrl An jar, 599, a. 
Maidstone, ii* 12.53, h. 
Majella, 11. 278, b. 

Mt{jerdah, 68, a. 

Main, ll. 266, a* 

Main, the, it 365, b. 
Matnland, ii. 1191, a. 
Mainroth, il. 329, a. 

Mainz, ii. 368, a. 

Majorca, 373, a. 

Maito, U. 242, b. 

Makares, ii, 406, a 
Makariotissa, I03.5i.b. 
Makri, 804, b ; 1003, b. 
Makri, Cap*', ii. 969, a. 
Makrikhori, 811, a. 
Makro-Teikho, 640, a. 
Makrontsi, 1034, a. 
Makryplai, U. 841, bg ii. 

1191, b. 

. Makrysia, U. 1S47, b. 


Mala Fortuna, Altar of 
(Rome), il. 826, b. 

Malacca, 342, b; ii. 47, a; 

ii. 49, b ; ii. .577, a. 

Malacca, Straits of, ii. 52, a; 
11. 254, a. 

Malaei Colon, II. 46, b. 
Malaga, il. 254, a. 

Malokasa, 330, a. 

Malan, C., ii. 2.54, a. 

\falanga, 228, b ; ii. 47, a. 
Malaihria,77%ii‘, ii. 237, a. 
Malatia, iL322, a. 

Malavella, Caldas dc, 11. 
11.5. b. 

Malaxa, lG3,b. 

Malchubii. ii. 208, b. 

Maldon, 1)4.5, b. 

Maidysem, ii. 182, b. 

Malea, 192, b. 

Malea Mountains, IL 1093,a; 

Ii. 1094, a. 

Malcatis, 192, b. 

Malececa, ii. 220, a. 

Malesinn, 1025, a. 

Malestraou, ii. 295, a. 
VIhIpuih, ii. 46, b. 

Malevos, 201, b. 

Malfatano, Porto di, 1056, b. 
Maifattano^ Porto, ii. 911, b. 
Malgara, li. 1012, a. 

Maim, 197, b. 

Malia, ii. 254, b. 

Maliapnr, li. 2.55, a. 

MatinIIeadA^0,A‘, ii. 1276,a. 
Mallen, 515, a. 

Mallias, Ad, li. 129-5, a. 
Mallorca, 373, a, 

Malloea, ii. 1170, a. 

Mallow, ii. 101, b. 

Malo, ii. 2r)r>,a. 

Malo, St., 720, b. 

Malognitt, 811, b ; ii. 1G7, a. 
Malta, ll. 320,a. 

Malva, 67, b; 317, b; ii. 
376, a. 

Malum Punicum,ad(Rome), 
11. 831, b. 

Mai US. ll. 309, b. 

Mameda, Sierra de, li. 
307, a. 

Mamertium, 451, a. 

Mamilia, Turns (Rome), il. 
82-5, a. 

Maniora, 376, a. 

Mainuga, IL 1076, a. 
Mamurga, .560, b. 

Mamuti, Clivus (Rome), li. 
829, b. 

Mainuriiis, Statue of 
(Rome), ii.829,a. 
Mamiirra, House of (Rome), 
ii. 818, a. 

Man, Isle of, ii. 3G8, b. 

Malta, 14, a. 

Manaar, (;42, b. 

Mannar, Bay of, il. 46, b. 
ManadcH, 11. 1247, b. 
Mnnaskhert, li. 26.5, b. 
Manasseb, Half-tribe of, ii. 
.531, a. 

Manasseb, Tiibe of, ii. 
630, a. 

Manavgat, 617, a. 1 

Mancester^ ii. 259,b. 
Mancha, ii. 491, b. 
Manchester, ii. 2.56, b. 
Mancipiiim, 424, b. 
Mandagara, ii. 47, a. 
Mandalae, li. 47, b. 
Mandeure, 830, b. 
MandUi,m,\3 \ 988,b. 
Mandria, Casal della, il. 
645, b. 

Mandrum, 364,b. 

Manduria, 474, b; li. 1294, a. 
Manduria, ii. b; ii. 
1294, a. 

Manfredonia, Gu^f cf, 
166, b. 

Mttngalor,\{. 675,b. 
Mangalore, iL 47>ai li. 49, 
b; ii. 380, a. 

Manheitn, Ml, b. 

Mani, 1022,b. 

ManUeytUa, li. 47. b; ii. 
1115, b. 


Manissa, ii. 252, b. 

Maniyas, 755, a; ii. 355, a ; 

Manliana, ii. 1296, a. 

Mannu, Capo, 687, b j il. 
911,a. 

Manovfels^y, H.368,b. 
Manresa, ii. 1, b. 

Mans, 584, a ; 772, b. 
Mansilla, 250, b. 

Mansio Luco, 488, b. 

Mansio Vabincum, 488, b. 
Manihyrea, 192, b. 

Manliane, 216, b. 

Mantineia, 192, b. 

Mantinice, 192, b; ii. 264, b. 
Maiitinum, 691, b. 

Mantutte, ii. 365, b. 

Mantuva, il. 265, a. 

Mantua, 525, a. 

Manyez, ii. 266, b, 

A/flr- lljvar, ii, .5.56, a. 

Marais de Fox, le, 913, a. 
Marakiah, ii. 270, b. 
Mnratea, 407, b ; ii. 210, a. 
Maratcca, ii. 220, a. 

Maratha, 193, a. 
Marathedum, ii. 413, a. 

Mat athia, 875, a. 

Marathon, .330, b. 
Marathuna, ii. 267, b. 
Marathonisi, 699, a. 
Maratbus, 660, b; ii. 605, a; 

ii. 606, a; li. 1076, a. 
Maralhusa, 70.5, b. 

Marhcllu, ii. 881, b. 
Marburg, ii. 296, b. 

Marcelli,Theatrum (Rome), 
ii. 845, a. 

Marceliiana, In, ii. 1295, a. 
Marcellina, ii. 306, b. 
Maroellus, Theatre of 
(Rome), li. 832,b. 

March, 381, a ; ii. 287, «. 
Marchevxlle, 901, a, 

Marciae, 934, b. 

Marcianos,Basilica (Rome), 
ii.H39,a. 

MarctgUana Vccchia, 714, 

a. 

Mnrciliana, il. 210, b. 
Marciliana, 656, b; ii. 27l,a« 
Marco, San, 112,b. 
Marendava, 744, b. 
Mardastan, 11. 272, a. 
Mardin, il. 276, a. 

Mardus, 320, a. 

Mardyeni, il. 1019, a. 

Mare Crelicum, 31, b. 

Mare Jcarlum, 31, b. 

Mare Myrtoum, 31, b. 

Mare Tliracium, 31, b. 
Mareb, ii. 275,a; ii. 284, a; 

ii. 863, b. 

Mares, ii. 668, b. 

Marctimo, 32, a. 

Margana, 82^1, a. 

Margg, ii. 656, b. 

Margiana, 146, b. 

Marglian^ 772, b. 
Marguerite, Sainte, ii. .597, a. 
Margus, ii. 4, b} ii. 243, b. 
Mari, ii. 277. a. 

Maria de Ribaredonda, 5.. 
347, a. 

Maria del Campo, 582, a. 
Maria, Jsola di Sta, 719, a. 
Maria, S., il. 380, a. 

Maria, Sta., ii. 1290, a. 
Mariaba, ii.283,bi*ii.284,a. 
Mariame, 560, b; ii. 1076, a. 
Mariana, 691, b. 

Marlanum, 691, a, b. 
Marianus, 867, b. 

Mariasaat, ii. 1312, b. 
Maribba, li. 275, b. 
MarineUa, Sta, ii. 678. bi il. 
1296, a. 

Marines, ii. 369, b. 

Marino^ 563, b; 896, a. 
Mariolates, 417, b; 603, a. 
Marios, li. 112. h. 

Mariouth, ii. 272, b. 

Maris, 73,a; ii.938,b. 
Marisus, 744, b. 

Maritza, 1033, a. 

Marium, 730, a. 


INDEX. 
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Mariiw, Trophies of (Rome), 
ti. 827, a. 

JV/arJfc, II. 270, b; li. 494, b. 
Mark Zarten^ ii. HOI, b. 
Markah, li. 425, b. 

Market Weighton, 758, a. 
Markhoula^ 248, b. 
Murkopvlo, 327, b. 
Marmagent il. 2^1, b. 
Marmara, 111, b. 

Marmara or Marmaria, ii. 
491, b. 

Marmai iae, 374, b. 
Marmariani, li. I0r)4, a. 
Marmolejo, ii. 1260, b. 
Marmora, ii. 670, b *, ii. 
1195,a. 

Marmora, Hea of, ii. 671, a. 
Marmoricc, ii. 626, a. 
Mama, ii. 256, b. 

Marne, 11. 276, b. 

Marocco, 409, b; 926, a. 
Marocco,Empireof, \\. 296,b. 
Maroe, 11. 133H, b. 

Marogna, ii. 278, b. 

Maronea, 403, b : ii. 896, b j 
ii. 1190, a. 

Maroneia, .33l,b; il. 1190,b. 
Maronias, il. 1076, u. 

Maros, il. 938, b. 

Mnrosch, 73, a; ii. 276, b ; 

ii. 2H7,a; li. 651, b. 
Marotin, li. 1208, a. 
Marpessa, Mt., il. 553, a. 
Marguiz, ii. oOl, a. 
Marragtu, Capo di, ii. 911, a, 
Marrah, 222, b, 

Marrana del /^an/rtno,896,a. 
Marro, 450, a ; 11. 349, a. 
Marruvium, 6, b. 
Mars-d-Kibir, 11. 253, a. 
Mars, Temple of (Rome), 
ii. 819, b ; 11. 834, b 
Mars Ultor, Temple of 
(Rome), 11 . 770, a; ii. 
799, b. 

Marsa-al-Hafaf, 73.3, b. 
Marsa Kihir, 11. 297, b. 
Marsa Sollom, 732, .a. 

Marsa Sousa, 7J4^i, b. 

Marsa Sousah, 162, a. 

Marsa Zafh'an, 242, b. 
Marsa Zeitoun, 127, b. 
Marsah Saloum, 11. 277, b. 
Marsala, ii. 189, b. 

Marsala, Flume di, ii. 985, 
b. 

Marseille, 92, b j ii. 290, a. 
Marses, 362, a. 

Marsico Vetere, 3, b. 
MaMyabae, li. 283, b. 
Marsyas, Statue of (Romo), 
li. 78.5, b. 

Marta, 857, a. 

Marta, 867, a j 11. 286, a ; li. 
1297, b. 

Martaban, li. 5.33, a. 
Martaban, Gulf qf, ii. 52, a. 
Martam FI., Ad, ii. 1296, a. 
Marten!, 181, a. 

Martha, ii. 1206, a. 
Martignano, Lagodi, 112, a; 

8.56, b ; 8.57, a. 

Martignp, 110, b : ii. 462, b. 
Marngues, ii. 27o, b. 
Martin, C. St., ii. 642, b. 
Martin, Puerto de 5.,ii. 1278, 

Martinach, ii.,462, b. 

Martis. Ad, ii. 1301, a. 
Martis, Aedes (Rome), ii. 
835, b. 

Martis, Ara (Rome), ii. 835, 

Martorell, ii. 1, b: il. 115, 
bjil. 1122, b. 

Martorria, S., 476, a. 
Martos,i\. lOl, a; U.376,b. 
Marvao, ii. 306, a. 

Marvooy ii. 219, b. 

Mafusi, 326, b. 

Marxo, Cb//e. il. 271, a. 
Masalia, ii. 49, b. 

Masani, 181, a. 

Masciianae, 744, b. 

Mates, 1058, a. 

MasJces, ii. 29^ a. 


Masius, Mons, ii. 333, b. 
Masoi a, 421, b. 

Massa, ii. 1301, a. 

Massa*Marittima, ii. 289, a ; 
il. 128.5, b. 

Massa Veternensis, ii. 1285, 
b. 

Mubsabatica, 822, b. 

Mussaca. or Mazaga, 243, a. 
Massacara, il. 912, a. 
M.issaei, ii. 943, b. 
Massaesylii, 68, l>. 
Massafran, ii. 966, b. 
iVlassagetae, ii. 943, a. 
Masseure, 389, a. 
tVlassylil, 68, b. 

Mastauia, li. 295, a. 

Mastico, Cape, 609, b. 
Maistuslum, li. 1178, a. 
Masulipatam, 665,b; ii. 49,b. 
Ma^ulipattana, ii. 47, a; ii. 
246, a. 

Malaju, Cape, it. 8.59, b. 
Matala, li. 295, b. 

Matalia, 705, b. 

Matapan, C., ii. 1083, b. 
Mataraoga, 219, b; 616, b. 
Matartch, 1034, b. 

Mataro, it, 115, b. 

Matchin, li. 1237, a. 

Mateo, S., 807, a. 

M.uoola, 167, b. 

Mater Matuta, Temple of 
(Rome), li. 814, a. 

Matera, 167, b ; ii. 295, b. 
Maten, it. 917, b. 

Maternnm, ii. 1297, b. 
Matliia.ii. 341, b. 

Mathieu, Poiute St., 1001, a. 
Mathura,\\. 47,a. 

Mutiani, ii. 302, a. 

Alaitdies, Ra»iiica (Rome), 
ii. 839, a. 

Matione, 6, b. 

MatWca, ii. 296, a. 

M.itil)ca, ii. 1317, b. 

Matium, 70.5, b. 

Matriccm, Ad, 748, a. 
Matriiii, Vicus, it. 1297, a. 
Muirinnm, it. 628, b. 
Matri8Heum,Ae3c8( Romo), 
il. 8(J3, b ; li. 816, b. 

Matter, ii. 295, b. 

Matuta (Rome), \i. 832, b. 
Mainilipuraut, ii. 2.55, a. 
Mavra Lilharia, 32, b. 
Mavra-Nerta, 11.318, b; ii. 
12J8, b. 

Maurtiisii, ii. 299, a. 
Mavria, ii. 1221, b. 

Maui ice liourg S., 110, b. 
Maurice, St,, 392, b. 
Mnurienne, 977, a ; ii. 306, a. 
M.iU 80 leum (Koine),ii 837,b 
Mausta, 629, a. 
MavrO'Potaino, 137, a. 
Mavro-Funi, 322, b. 
Mavrmnati, ii. 338, b ; ii. 
340, a. 

Mauromolo, R- 601, a, 
Mavropotami, 413, a. 
Mavroxumeno, il. 342, a. 
Maxeutius, Ciicus of 
(Rome), 11. 844, b. 

Maxera, 1106, a. 
Maxlmiauopolis, 657,a; ii. 

1190,b; ii. 1299, a. 

Mtryia, Wady, ii. 2o6,a. 
Mayfah, Wady, li» 245, a. 
Muykiang, li. IUO 2 , b. 

Mayn, 3.55, a. 

Mayo, 346, a. 

Mazagan, ii. 680, b. 
Mazanderan, 1106 , a. 
Mazaiii, ii.541, b. 

Mazari, Puuta di, ii. 473, a 
Mazarus, ii. 985, b. 

Mazeyne, ii. 260, a. 

Mazi, lo26, b 
Mazices, ii. 299, a, 

Mazifun, or Maraifun, li. 
693, b. 

Maxuna, ii. 1042, a. 
Maxxara, ii. 299, b. 
Mazxara, Fiume di, il. 

300, a; ii.985,b. 

Mearut, 933, b. 


Meaux, 475, b ; ii. 5,' b; 
ii.319, a. 

Meca, Falde, ii. 1254, b. 
Mtcca, 181, b; ii. 283, b. 
Mecklenburg, 873, b; ii. 
324, a. 

Medanta, 152, b. 

Medaura, ti. 455, a, 

Medeenet Ashaysh, 310, b. 
Medellin, ii. 349, a. 

Medeon, 10, b ; 11. C05, a. 
Medghova, 18, b. 

Medias, Ad, ii. 1288, a; ii. 
1290,a. 

Medillt or Medellu-Adassi, 
li. 164, b. 

Medina de llio Scco, ii 
1121, a 

Medina Sulonta, 239, b. 
Medineh, ii. 283, b, 
Medmet-Aboo, ii. 1140, b. 
Medmet-cl- Fyoom, 225, b. 
Medinet-Nimrowf, 363, b, 
Mfdineen, ii. 302, b. 
Mediolanum, 457, b. 
Mediolum, 682, a. 

Medion, 748, a. 

Mi dilerrancan Sea, ii. 67, a. 
Medina, 448, a. 

Mddoc, ii. 306, a. 

Medor.ie, ii. 917, b. 

M> dolino, Goifo di, H.71, a. 
Meduacus, il. 1275, a. 
Meduacus Minor, 11 . 1275, a. 
Medull, 173 , a.. 

Mehtis, Lucu8(Rome), il. 
826, b. 

Megabari, 58, a. 
Mcgalo-Kastrun, ICO, b ; ii. 
296. a. 

Megalo Potamo, 323, a ; ii. 

289, b; ii. 600, a. 
Megaionest, ii.385, b. 
Meganist, li. 1090, b, 

Meganitas, 13, h. 

Megaiia, it. 317, a. 

Megaris or Mogalia, 495, b. 
Megarishuzzir, li. 283, b. 
Megiddo, ii. 530, b. 

Megibba, L., il. 1093, b. 
Megistits ii. 717 , a. 

Megne, 566, b; li. 244, a. 
Mehadia, 744, b, 
Mehatet-el^Ilaj, 197, a. 

Mt lifdiah, 376, a 
MeJafuikiH,\\. 1208, a. 
Mejdel, ii. 245. b. 

Mejerdah, 3J8, a; 370, b; 
371, b. 

Meilichus, 13, b. 

Meillan, Chateau, ii. 302, b. 
Mcinder, 11 213, a. 

Meinet Borja, 1050, a, 
Meionis, 729, a. 

Meiragues, 169, b. 

Meis, ii. 1122, b, 

Meissen, il. 217, 1). 
Mekaherub, ii. 307, a. 
Mekka, 757, a, 

Mekka or Mecca, ii. 239, a. 
Mehran, 982, b. 

Melada, il. H7, a. 

Melae, ii. 896, b. 

Alelaetia, 60*1, b, 

Melot na, Kara Bumu, ii. 
3.57, a. 

Melaenae, 329, b j ii, 
11.58, a; ii. 1161, a. 
Melaeneae, 193, a. 
Mclanehlaeiii, 643, a ; ii. 
917, b. 

Melangela, 192, b. 
Melanlppeia, 606, b. 
Melankavi, 685, a. 
Melantiiiiis, ii. 658, b. 

Melas, 413, a; 617, a; ii. 
638, a j il.986, a; il.ll77, 
b ; ii. 1-218, b. 

Melasgerd, ii. 265, b» 
Melasso, ii. 386. a; ii.559, b. 
Meleagri, Porticus (Rome), 
ii. 837, b. 

Meleda, 778, b ; 11. 321, b. 
Meleniko, ii. 463, b. 
Meletirmak, it. 318, b. 
Melfa, ii. 324, a. 

Melfort, Loch, II, 205, a* 
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Meliboea, ii. 1170, a, b. 
Melidhoni, ii. 1085, b. 

Melilah, ii. 298, a. 

Meltlla, ii. 858, b. 

Meliskurgls, ii. 236, b. 
Melissurgus, 11. 236, b; 

ii. 322, b. 

Melita, ii. 37, a. 

Melitaea, ii. 1170, a. 

Melite, 9, b; 325, a; li. 
901, b. 

Melite (Athens), 301, b. 
Melitelum, 669, b. 

Melitene, 507, b. 

Melitian Gate (Athens), 
263, b. 

Mehtsch Chat, 393, a. 

Mtlla, li.3l7, b. 

Mellay, 370, b. 

MeUeck, ii. 537, b. 

Melliburgis, ii. 384, a. 

Metone, Monte, il. 629, a; ii. 

64.5, b; ii. I110,b. 

Mclorta, Sbl, b. 

Melplies, ii. 209, b. 

Melrir, 817, b; 342, b. 

Melun, ii. 822, b. 

Metnel, ii. 917, a. 

Memnunes, 60, a. 

Memphite Nome, 39, b. 
McnaiMium, ii,987,'U. 
Menapia, 305, a; ii. 16,a. 
Mena|)it, li. 16, a. 
Mcnavgnt-Su, li. 319, a. 
Mtnde, 136, a. 

Mcndeli, 322, a : 1021, b; ii. 
149, a. 

Meudere-Su, if. 926, b. 
Meiide-H, 39, b. 

Mendesiau arm of the Nile, 
ii. 43.3, a. 

Mendesian Nome, 39, b. 
Mendiculeia, il, 32, a. 
Mendoya, 2.50, a; ii. 417, b. 
Menduria, 471, a. 

Menduria or Mendreghora, 
ii. 257, a. 

Menelalto Nome, 39, a. 
Menidhi, 326, b, 

Menimen, ii, H24, b. 

Meinnx, 67, b: 691, bj U. 
1081, a. 

Monlaria, 65.5, b. 
Meiinoduiium, 444, a. 
Menoba, 368, a. 

Menorca, 37»3, a. 

Mensieh, li. 678, a. 

Ml ntana, ii. 444, b. 

Mentelitc Nome, 39, b. 
Mentesha, ii. 386, b. 

Mtntone, ii. 188, b. 
Menuthias, it. 6 O 8 , a. 
Menzaleh, 1051, a; ii. 540, b. 
Mephyla, 6, a. 

Mcquinenza, ii. 403, a. 

Mera, 412, b. 

Meran, ii. 1131, a. 

Merawe, li. 396, b. 

Mercury,Temple of (Rome), 
ii. 816, b. 

Merghcm or Mcrville, ii. 
359, a. 

Mergo, il. 1214, b;.il. 1312, a. 
MerJ'Agun, li» 232, b. 
.Merida, 338, b. 

MeriJ tbn 'Amir, 854, b. 
Merinum, 167, a. 
Merionethshire 491^a, 
Merk, ii. 494, b. 

Merkez-au, li. 1080,.a. 
Mermcte, ii. 670, b. 

Mero, 933, b ; li. 300^a. 
Meroe, ii. 429, b. 

Merom, Waters of, U. 620, a. 
Meronda, 332, b. 

Merovouti, il. 1160, b. 

Mers Irniak, -596, a. 

Mersey, 388, jb. 

Mertesi, 685, a. 

Mertin, il. 1337, b. 

Mertola, ii. 220, a; IL 388, 

.Merv, 147, a. 

Merv Rud, il. 274, b.. 

Merva, 934, a. 

Meriiia, il. 187, b. 

Merula, ii. 331, b. 

4 8 a 
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Merum-Huremonde^ li. 300, 
b. 

Merut, 11. 42.1, b. 
a. 1291, b. 

Mesa de Asta, 247, b. 
Mesagne, 474, b; il. 336, a. 
Mesaibuonu, 424, a. 

Mescy 11. 885, b; li. 654, b. 
Mese or MexCy il. 346, a. 
Mesembria, il. 1190, a. 
Meshech, 11. 373, a. 

Meshed Aliy 362, b. 
MesheddixoTy 11. 2.16, b. 
Mesimay 450, a; il. 305, b. 
Meskianahy 370, b. 

Me»ma, 450, a. 

Metobatene, 369, b. 

Meiobba, 193, a. 

Mosochoron, 474, b. 
Mesogaea, 322, b. 

Mesoghirty 322, b. 

Mesolonghiy 64, aj 810, a; 
11.641, b. 

Mesorughiy il. 445, b. 

Mesr- Wostaniy 1045, b. 
Messa-VounOyW. 11^, b. 
Messabatae, il. 1050, b. 
Mc8«upia, 474, b ; li. 203, a. 
Messapium, 414, a. 
MesseleriuSyCastely il. 473, b. 
Messinay H. 334, a. 

Messis or McnsiSy 11. 370, b. 
Mestay Party 600, b, 

Mt'sve or Mivesy li. 289, b. 
Mesurattty 687, bj 1». 1230, b. 
Meta SuUans (Hume), ii. 
809, b. 

Metagonitao, 11. 298, a j ii. 
299 a. 

MetagonlumProm., li. 297, b. 
Metafla, 11.912, a. 

Metapa, 67, a. 

Metuuro or MetrOy il. 348, b. 
Metaurum, 451, a. 

Motauruit, 450, a. 

Meteibi, ii. 917, b. 

MetelinOy il. 164, b. 

Metella, Tomb of Caecilla 
(llomp), li. 822, a. 

Meiolli, Porticua (Home), II. 
833, b. 

Meielny il, 305, a. 

Metereesy il. 349, a. 

Methanay ii. 349, b. 

Meihone, ii. 346, a; ii. 1170, 
b. 

Methora, li, 48, a. 

Methorici, 210, b. 
Methydrlum, 193, a. 
Methymna, 706, b ; il, 165, a. 
Metla, Porta (Home), il. 
767, b. 

Metlikay li. 3,b. 

Metronls, Porta (Rome), 
11. 760, b. 

Metroon (Athens), 296, b. 
Metropistiy 8.11, b. 
Metropolis, 10, b; 521, a ; ii. 
1170, a. 

Metropolitanus, 776, a. 
Motolom, il. 3, b. 

MetXy 779, b j ii. 305, a. 
Metxovoy 11. iU8,a ; 11.1246,a. 
Mevuiiia, il. 1301, a; li. 
1317, a. 

Mevanlola, il. 1317, b. 
Mexalochay li. 909, a. 
Mexaphoy ii. .334, a. 

MezetlUy il. 1019, b. 
Mexioumtay ii. 421, b. 
MexxOy 810, a. 

Mincum, 197, b^ 525, a. 
Miat'arakin, il. 1208, b. 
Mi({fare Kyny ii. 287, a. 
Mica Aurea (Romo), ii. 819, 
a. 

Micalitzay ii. 717, a. 

MicaxQy il. 5.51, b. 

Michaely Mount S/., 963, b. 
Michtnashy ii. 365, a. 
Michmethah, 11. 530, a. 
MMdUbyy 408, a. 

Middlearxy 645, a. 

Midea, 202, b. 

Midhursty 11.3.53, a. 

MieOehy 11. 884, a. 

Mittiand Couniiest 902, b. 


INDEX. 


Midyany ii. 354, b. 

MierOy il. 902, a. 

MigalgarOy ii. 1012, a. 

Mig^, ii. 246, a. 

Mignoney 857, a; il. 3.59, b, 
Mtgnone, River, ii. 1296, a. 
Migonium, 1022, b. 

MijareSy ii. 1241, a. 

Mtkanqfziy G14, b. 

Mifany il. 303, a. 

Milaxxoy il. 384, b. 

Mildeuy il. 360, a. 

Mileoy 11. 674, b. 

Miletus, 705, b. 

Mileum, ii. 455, a. 

Miliana, ii. 260, a. 

Milllarium Aurcum(Romc), 
ii. 794, b. 

Miio, ii. 322, b. 

Miltopae, Static, 474, b. 

Mi tutsan, li. 998, a. 

Minara, ii. 630, b. 

MtnciOy il. 359, a. 

Mineoy ii. 326, b ; II. 987, a. 
Minerva Capta (Rome), li. 
817, a. 

Minerva Chalcidica(Rome), 
ii. 838, a. 

Minerva Mcdica, Temple of 
(Rome), 11. 826,b. 

Minerva, Promontory of, 11. 
614, b. 

Minerva, 'I'empleof(Rome), 
li. 791, b; ii. 811, a; 11. 
820, b. 

Mlnervao, Aedos (Rome), 
il. 799, b. 

Mlnervae, Castrum, il. 1294, 
a. 

Minarelia, 602, b ; ii. 260,b. 
MinAo, 502, b j ii.3.59,b. 
Mlnio, 857, a. 

Miniouem FI., il. 1296, a. 
Mlnius, 602, b. 

Mlnna^ara, ii. 47, a. 

Mlnnl, 215, a. 

Mlnoa, 705, b; 11. 552, b : 

il. I011,a. 

Minorca, 373, a. 

Minsky ii. 916, a. 

.Minthe, 817, b. 

MintrOy ii. 220, a. 

Minturnae, li. 1290, a. 
Minucia, or Minntia, Porta 
(Romo), il. 755, a. 
Mlnuciac, PorticusPrumcn- 
taria (Rome), il. 834,b. 
Minutiae, Porticus Vetus 
(Rome), il. 834, b. 

Mmyae, 181, b. 

MiolanSy ii. 414, b. 

MitabeUa, ii. 896, b. 

Mirabt Uo, Castel, ii. 300, b. 
Miraka, 1031, b j il, 632, a. 
Miramar, il. 473, a. 

Miranda, 8.50, a, 

Miranda de EbrOy 347, a; 
770, a. 

MirandeUn, il. 631, a. 
Mirandola, 643, b. 

Miritxa, li. .507, b, 

Mirobriga, il. 219, b, 
Mirxa-MombarrikyW. 678,a. 
Miseno, Capo di, it. 361, b. 
Misenatiiiin, Caatra(Rome), 
ii. 828, a. 

MisiSy 618, b. 

Missen Head. il. 448, b. 
Mistra, li. 1024, b. 

Mistretta, 122, a j ii. 987, a. 
Mithridatinm, 931, a. 
Mitraniehy li. 325, a. 
Mityteny ii. 164, b: ii. 390, b. 
M'lUy 778, b. 

Mnemium, 67, b. 

Mocha, ii. 49, b. 

Mochhay il. 675, b. 

Mocissusy >508, a. 

Modenay il, 377, b; ii. 1287, a. 
Modguli, ii. 365, b. 

Moania, 804, b. 

Modicoy 11. 375, b; ii. 987, 
a. 

Modogalingae, 480, b. 
Modomastite, 521, a. 

Modony ii. 350, a. 

Moduroy U. 47,»; ii. 48, a. 


Moduttl, li. 1093, b. 

Moesi, ii, 867, b. 

Mogndory C. 1056, a. 
Moghtstan, 1030, b. 
Moghostan, .520, b. 
Mogh'rib-al-akxay il. 296, b. 
Moglenoy 106, a. 

MoglenitihOy ii. 213, a. 

MogoUy ii. 1^6, a. 

Mogrus, ii. 668, b. 

Moguer, ii. 474, a. 

Mohalidshy il. 717, a. 
Mojabra, 338, a. 

Moigte de BroiCy ii. 246, a. 
Moilahy ii. 28.3, b; il. 1134,b. 
MoiranSy ii. 371, b. 

MojuTy 608, a. 

Mokri, 248, b. 

MaldavtUy 628, a ; 743, b. 
Molfettay 167, a. 

Molihaey 69, b. 

Molinay 582, a ; ii. 1326, a. 
Molivoy ii. 16.5, a. 
Molivopyrgo, il. 300, a. 

Mnloy il. 9-29, a. 

Molochath, 67, b; 317, b. 
Mologeni, ii. 943, b. 
Mologhustoy ii. 255, b. 
Moloschnijatvodny 999, b. 
Motpay ii. 209, b; ii. 324, a. 
Molycrela, ii. 203, a. 
Molycroium,".67,'a. 

Mombupy Caldas dCy il. 116, 
b. 

MonacOy 93, b; 154, a; ii. 

188, a; il. 309, a. 

Monalus, ii. 986, a. 
MojiasterncCy ii. 390, a. 
Monasteriy ii.561, a. 
MonasteriOy ii. 1232, b. 
Monclovay 343, a ; ii. 460, a. 
Monday ii. 376, b. 

MondegOy ii. 376, b, 
Mondejar, 626, a. J 

Mondragon, ii. 1233, a. 
Mondragone, ii. 290, a; li. 

1008, b; ii. 1290, a. 
Moncgliay li. 188, b. 

MoneinSy ii. 369, a. 
Monemvasia, 842, a. 
Moficmifasiay Old, 842, a. 
Moncstier or Moncticr, ii. 
1033,b. 

Moneta (Rome), ii. 828, a. 
Monghir, ii. 2.57, a. 
Mongibcllo, 61, a. 

Mongol territory, ii. 1134, a. 
Mongri, ii. 64, a. 

Mormetm, li. 1125, b. 
Monmouth, 409, b. 

Motwpoliy 167, a. 

Mans Panachaicus, 18, a. 
Mans Silicis, 254, b. 
Monselice, 254, b. 
Mont-mnrtin, 893, b. 
Montalto, 907, a ; li. 1296, a, 
Montanches, li. 1023, b. 
Montaroxxi, ii. 1103, a. 
Montbrison, 169, b. 

Monte Ajffiiano, 66, b. 

Monte Albumo, 94, a. 

Monte Cavo, 88 , b ; 91, b. 
Monte Comero, 718, b. 470 
Monte Cristo, 857, b; il. ’ 
a. 

Monte d’ Oro, 799, a. 

Mtmte del Hacho, 8, a. 
Monte di Postiglione, 94, a. 
Monte di San Nicola, 49, b. 
Monte di Sta Croce, 34.3, a. 
Monte FortinOy 803, a. 

Monte Mayor, ii. 1313, b. 
Monte Melone, 342, b. 

, Monte^Negro, il. 36, a. 
Monte Santo, 309, a. 

Monte Somrna, ii. 1301, a* 
Mmt^limarty 677, a. 
Montepolo, it 1266, a. 
Montereauy 654, a. 
Montcroniy ii. 1296, a. 
Monteuy if. 188, a. 

MonteU di Po, 11* 58, a. 
Montgomeryshire, ii. 491, a. 
Monti AUtanfy 91, b« 

Monti della Smia, 156, a 
909, a. 

Monti di LeonessOy 6^ a. 


Monti Lepiniy 91, b. 
Monticelliy 687, a. 
Montobriga, 11.219, b. 
Montoncy ii. 1329, b. 
Monturoy 843, b. 

Monza, ii. 364, b. 

Monzon, ii. 32, a; il. 328, 
b; it 1216, a. , 

Mopslnm, ii. 1170, a. 
Mopsuestia, 618, b. 

Moraca, 776, b. 

Morad Daghy 463, b; 775, b; 

ii. 1124, a. _ 

Morany CapCy li. 4®3, a. 
Morano, li. 210, a; ii. 376, b. 
Moravoy il. 243, b; il. 274, a. 


Moravia, il. 920, a. 

Morawa, il. 14, a. 

Morawa Hissar, 1091, a. 
Morbihauy Bay of, U. 1310, 


a. 

Morduins, il. 102, b. 
Mordulamne, il. 1093, b. 
Morduli, ii. 1093, b. 
Morecambe Bay, li. 371, b. 
Morena, Sierra, ii. 276, a; 
ii. 299 a. 

Moresby, 189, a; li. 370, b. 
Mi>rgantia, li. 987, a. 

Morgiou, Cape, ii. 42, b. 
Moriki, ii. 930, a, 

Morillus, iL 384, a. 

Morimene, 507, b. 

Moritzi, 41.3, b ; 1030, b. 
Morins, 412, b. 

Mornas, 524, b. 

Morno, 1102, b; ii. 202, b. 
Moroeca, 502, b. 
Morontobaca, 983, a. 
Morotales, 525, b. 

Morrone, ii. 278, b. 

Moschice, ii. ,37^ b. 

Moschlci, 572, a. 

Mosel or Moselle, ii. 373, b. 
Mosel, Upper, il. 170, b. 
Mossinus or Mosynus, 519,a. 
Mostaghanom, il. 297, b» 
Mostar, ii. 296, a. 

Mosul, ii. .334, a; iU 438, a. 
Mosyll, 59, b. 

Mosynoeci, ii. 658, b. 
Mosxlavina, li. 967, a. 
Moihoni, ii. 350, a. 

Motrico, ii. 1233, a. 

Motrit, ii. 926, a. 

Mottling, il. 3, b. 

Motyca, ii. 987, a. 
Motychanus, ii. 985, b. 
Motyum, 79, b. 

Moudon, 444, a; ii. 3G0, a.' 
Moukhtar, 186, b. 

Moura, 228, a. 

Mouro, Porto, ii. 450, b. 1 
Mourxouk, 975, b. 

Moussa, 214, b. 

MoussaUfa, ii. 515, b. 
Moustiera, 110, b. 

Mout or Mood, ii. 597, b. 
Moutiersen Tarentaise, 384, 
a; 752, b. 

Mouzon, il, 373 , b. 
Moymenta, ii. 879, a. 
Moxeira, ii. 906, a. 

Mrisa, ii. 299, b. 

Msarata, .587, b. 

Msitahy ii. 1334, b. 

Mucla Prata (Rome), iU 
841, a. 

Mucialis, CoUis (Rome), 11. 
830, a. 

Muouul, ii. 298, b. 

Macrae, 11. 897, a. 

Mueiy 582, a; ii. 969, a. 
Muenna, 352, b. 

Ms^ga, 6.36, a. 

Uugello, Valdiy ii. 246, a* 
Mugeyer, 363, a. 

Magula, ii. 4^, b. 

A/uAr, il. 377, a. 

Mujelebe, 359, b. 
Muin-Mura, ii. 46, b; il. 
243, a. 

. Mukhmasy ii. 353, a. 

Muklowy ii. 1216, a 
; Muley Bu Selkym, li. 876, a. 
Mulkiy ii. 1218, b. 

I Mull ^ Caatyre, 698, a. 
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Mvitan, 1030, b. 

Mulucha, 67, b; if. 297, b. i 
Jdfduwi, ii. 376, a. 

Mulwia^ 317, b. 

Munda, 682, a. 

Mundo^ Sierra detj ii. 406, b. I 
Mundritxa, 

Mungava^ 228, a. | 

615, a. 

Jdufuter, ii. 16, a. 

Muutesha^ ii. 386, b. I 

MunviczOf ii. 14, a. 
Munychia, 269, b. , 

Munychia (Athena), 306, a. I 
Mt^ueyer^ ii. 438, b; ii. 487, 
a. j 

Murad, 7, a. 1 

Murad-chtti,%1h,^\ ii. lC08,a. 
Murano, Sub, iL 210, b: ii.j 
1295, a. 

Murano, 461, b j ii. 129r), a. 
Muranum, 451, b} ii 210, a^ 
ii. 1294, b. 

Murcia, 666, b ; ii. 401, b; ii. 

1106, a; ii. 1278, b. 
Murci^Sacellutn of ^Rome), 
ii. 816, a. 

Murgantia, ii. 896, b. 
Murgkab, ii. 4, b ; ii. 274, b; 
11. 665, a. 

Murillo de Rio Lexa, ii. 
1259, a. 

Muriufl, ii. 541, b. 

Muro, 913, b. 

Muro di Carini, 1100, b. 
Muroi, 934, b. 

Murotia, ii. 1231, a. 

Murray Firth, ii. 203, a ; ii. 
1237, b. 

Mursta, ii. 642, a. 
Murviedro, ii. 874, a. 

Murui, 110, b; 625, b. 
Muru 8 ta( 2 :a, 11. 297, b. 

Musa, Wady, li. 6H3, a. 
Musaki, Cape, 457, a. • 
Muscat, 714, b. 

Musconisi, 1034, a. 

Museium (Athens), 293, b. 
Muskakoi-Su, li. 603, a. 
Musopalo, ii. 47, a. 
Musseldom, Cape, ii. 233, a ; 
ii. 238, a. 

Mustapha Palanca, 11. 698, 


Mutania, 152, b. 

Mut.itlo Vologatlg, 488, b. 
Mut Khan, ii. 440, a. 
Mutatorium Caesaris 
(Rome), il. 820, b. 

Mutila, ii. 73, b. 

Mutina, li. 1287, a. 
MutlHratum, ii. 987, a. 
Mutuscae, il. 1224, b. 

Muza, ii. 49, b. 

Muzlrls, ii. 49, b. 

Muxon, ii. 377. b. 

Mydonlui, ti. 333, b. 
Ml/ares, ii. 1241, a. 

Mycenae, 706, b. 

Myceni, li. 299, a. 

Mychus, il. 606, a, 

Myconus, ii. 383, b. 

Myenus, 63, b. 

Myes, ii. 1122, b. 

Mygdonil Cadi, 463, b. 
Mykono, ii. 383, b. 

Mylae, il» 986,; bj il. 1170, 
a, b» 

Mylasa, 239, b. 

T^onla, li. 203, a. 

Mffoun, 356, a. 

Jifyra, 11. 387-, b. 
Myrad’Chai, 224, a, 
Myrcinus, 807, b. 
Myriandrua, it. 1076, a. 
Myrina, 63, a; ii. 166, b. 
Myrlea, 152, b. 

Myrmeciutn, 422, a. 
Myrrhinua, 38j, b. 

Myrtillt, ii. 220, a. 
Myrtuntiuro, 9, b. 

Mysla Major, ii. 889, a. 
Mysia Minor, ii. 389, a. 
Uytare, ii. 1082, a. 

Myatia* 461, a, 

Idytikai 11.497, a. 

Mytilene, 239^ b. 


MytUtratum, ii. 987, a.; 

Myupoli, 329, a. 


Kfaab, ii. 304, b. 

Naaman, il. 607, a. 

Naarath, ii. 530, a. 

Nabat, il. 304, a. 

Nabathaui, 181, b. 

Nabel, il. 413, b. 

Nabend, 371, b j' 521, a. 
Nabui, ii. 410, b. 

Nablus, 385, a; ii. 412, b. 
Nachdfievan, ii. 406, b. 
Nacmusii, li. 299, a. 

Nacona, ii. 987, a. 

Nadin, ii. 414, a. 

Naebia, 427, a. 

N.mnia, Sacellum of 
(Rome), ii. 828, h. 

Naevia, Porta (Rome), li. 
75.5, a. 

Na/lia, Logo di, il. .533, b. 
Nnga-gcbel-ardan, ii. 330,b. 
Nagcidibi, ii. 1093, b. 

Nagar, li. 47, b; li. 395, a. 
Nagara, ii. 47, b. 

Nagnatao, 346, a; li. 16, a. 
Nagy-Banja, ii. 552, a. 
Nabar-Maliha, ii. 954«,b. 
Nahe, ii. 401, b. ^ 
Nahr Abu-Zubara, ii. 103, 


Nnhr-al-Huali, 11. 384, b. 
Nahr^atoan, ii. 485, a. 
Nahr-Bcirut, li. 2.53, b. 
Nahr-cd-Damur, it. 253, b; 
ii. 1087, a. 

Nahr-fL~Auly, 42.5, bj ii. 
158, a. 

Nahr-d-Ibrahim, 24, b ; ii. 
606, a. 

Nahr et-Kebir, 815, a; 11. 
606, a. 

Nahr-el-Kelb, ii. 228, a; ii. 
606, a. 

Nahr-el Mukutfa, 627, b. 
Nahr’b‘-Dan, 750, b. 
Nahr-Malcha, 362, a, 
Nahr-Maika, ii. 237, b. 
Nahr Na' Man, 380, a. 

Nahr Zcrka, 708, b. 

Naissus, ii. 1180, a. 

Naix or Nats, il. 401, b. 
Nakab^el'Hajar, li. 266, a. 
Nahhilu, ii. 461, b; li. 578, b. 
Nakil-Sumara, 635, a. 
Naksheb, il. 404, a. 

Nalata, 748, a. 

Nalon, il. 395, a. 

Nainadus, ii.46,b; ii. 47,a; 

ii 549, b. 

Namare, ii. 448, a. 
Nainastae, ii. 943, b. 

Namji, 130, a. 

Nanaguna, ii. 46, b. 
Naudira, li. 47, a. 

Nanichae, ii. 47, b. 

Nanin Noss, ii. 232, b» 
Nankin, ii. 1003, a; ii. 1174, 


b. 

jNanneteg, 218, b. 

\Nantes, 6.54, b ; il. 396, a. 
iNaparig, ii. 938, b. 

[Napata, 58, b. 

Nape, ii. 165, b. 

Napetium, 4.51, a. 

Napht^li, Tribe of, ii. 530, a. 
Naples, ii. 407, b. 

Naples, Bay of, 700, a. 
Napoca, 744, b. 

Napoul, 1091, a. 

Naraka, Mts, li. 10, aj il. 
46, b. 

Naralconecjo, il. 1308, a. 
Naranja, 355, b. 

Narbacl, 933, a. 
Narbagorum, Forum, 934, a. 
Narbo Colonia, ii. 1320, a. 
Narbonne, ii. 398, a. 
Narborough, 442, b. 

Narcea, li. 324, a. 
Nardlnlum, 360, b. 
Nardo,Qb, a; ii. 419, bj il. 
1294, a. 

Narenla, li. 399, b« 

Narix, ii. 202, b. 


Narla, 034, b. 

Narmada, ii. 46, b: il. 47, a. 
Nami, ii. 399, a ; ii. 1301, a. 
Narnia, ii. 1301, a; ii. 1317, 
a. 

Narona, 748, a; ii. 38, a. 
Narraga, 362, a. 
Narthacium, ii. 1170, a. 
Naryn Chara, II. 716, b. 
Nasamones, li. 278, a; ii. 

1081, a. 

Nasi, 193, a. 

Naski, ii.916, b. 

Nassau, ii. 296, b. 

Natiolum, 167, a. 

Natiso, ii. 1275, a. 

Natisone, ii. 401, b ; ii* 127.% 
a. 

Natron I..ake8, il. 441, b. 
Navalia (Uuroe), ii. 835, b. 
Navalis, Porta (Rome), ii. 
754, b. 

Navari, ii. 917, a. 

Navarino, ii. 682. b. 
Navarre, ii. 1105, a. 
Navarreins, 389, b. 

Navern, ii. 392, b. 

Navrrsa, 132, a. 

Nai ia, 933, b j ii. 402, h. 
Navia de Suarua, 934, b. 
Niiviae, Pons, 934, b. 
Navilubio, 933, b. 
Naumachiao (Rome), li. 
842, a. 

Naupactus, ii. 2a3, a. 
Nauportus, 11. 641, b; ii. 
612, a. 

Naustnthmtis, 733, b. 

Naxia, ii. 40.5, b. 

Naxus, 705, b. 

Naye, 389, b ^ il. 486, a. 
Nazaba, li. 1076, tu 
Nazaire E'iang de St., ii» 
1023, a. 

Naxuk, 197, a. 

Neaethus, 450, b. 

Neapoiis, 167, a; 385, a; 
46.5, b: 807, b; ii. 74, a; 
ii. 1180, a; ii. 1100, a; 11. 
1338, a. 

Neapoiis (Syracuse), 11. 

1065, a. 

Neapolitanae Aquae, ii. 

912, a. 

Neath, 418, b; ii. 427, 1). 
Neha, ii. 413, b. 

Ncbi Abel, 4, a. 

Nebis, 93:% a. 

Nt’bousan, ii. 483, b.. 
Nebrodes, Mons, 79, b. 

Neby Samunl, ti. 303, a; li. 
691, b. 

Nechiir, <i. 217,a; ii. 424, b. 
Ncctiberes, ii. 299, a. 

Node, 193, a. 

Nedcr lihyn, 5.55, a. 
NedJran, li. 283, a, b. 

Ncdon, it. M2, b. 
Ncdrigoska, il. 1088, b. 
Ncdum, 418, b. 

Neetum, li. 987, a. 

Nefter, 932, a ; ii. 469, b. 
Nejteropoli, 932, b. 
Negumoo, li. 668, b. 

Negra, li. 283, b. 

Negran, ii. 281, a. 
Negranos, ii. 284, a. 
Negretto, Capo, ii. 912, a. 

» ont, 599, a; 871, a. 
428, a. 

Neister, il. 1248, a. 

Nekhori, ii. 711, a. 

Nelaxa, ii. 1076, b. 

Nelia, li. M70, b. 
Neliceram, ii. 49, b. 
Nel^seram, ii. 414, a. 
Nelkynda, ii. 49, b. 
NenietHCum, 319, b. 
Netla-Melfa, ii. 498, a. 
Ndlore, ii. 264, a. 

Nelus, 933, b, 

Nemertxika, 53, a. 
Nemetatae, 033, a. 
Nemetobriga, 250, a. 
Nemetocenna, 319, b. 
Nemoggus, 341, a. 
Nentidava, 744, b. 


Neocaesarea, 463, b. 
Neokhoirio, ii. 23^ b. 
Neokhori, 207, a j ii. 309, b; 
il 669, b. 

Neokhorio, 126, b } 403, b ; 
709, a. 

Neon Teichos, 53, a. 
Neopatra, 1103, b. 

Nepaut, 825, b. 

Nepete, 870, b; Ii. 1288, a. 
Nephtoab, il 529, b. 

Nepi, 11. 419, aj li. 1288, a. 
Nepthalitae, 1097, b. 
Neptune,Temple of (Rome), 
ii. 8:14, b ; ii. 837, a. 

Nera, il. 284, a. 

Neva, ii. 397, b. 

Nerbudda, li, 46, b ; li. 47, a; 
ii.48,a; ii.396,a; 11. 594, 
b. 

Neretum, 95, a; 474, b ; ii. 
1294, a. 

Neris, 169, n ; 726, a. 

Nerium, Promontory of, 
9.34, b. 

Nero, Statue of (Rome), 
ii. 806, a. 

Neroassus. il. 446, a. 
Ncronianae, Thermae 
(Rome), li. 838, a; d. 847, a, 
Neroniuni Arcus (Rome), 
il. 8.51, a. 

Neronianus, Pons (Romo), 
ii. 850, H. 

Neronis, Circus (Romo), ii. 
844, b. 

Neronis, Horti (Rome), ii. 
842, a. 

NerovUxa, 103, b. 

Ncrsae, 53, b ; 5.5, a. 
Nertcbriga, 681, b. 
Nertobriga Concordia Julia, 
.583, a. 

Nerva, 346, b. 

Nervao, Forum (Romo), ii. 
799, b. 

Ntrvion, 346, b ; ii. 420, a. 
Neruluin, ii. 210) a, b ; ii« 
1296. a, b. 

Nesactluin, ii. 73, b. 

Nesra, il. 284, b. 

Neatane, 192, b. 

Nestania, 193, a. 

Nestus, it. 1177,1). 

Ncsto, li. 422, a. 

Netherby, 66, a; 662, b. 
Netiiun, 167, a. 

Neto, 450, b ; li. 407, b. 
Nettuno, 149, b. 

Neva, ii. 917, a. 

Nevada, Sierra, li. 33, a; 
ii. 1021, a. 

Nevers, 443, a; ii. 449, a. 
Ncvfchdteau, ii. 449, a. 
Neviriium, 443, a. 

Ncumagen, ii. 450, a. 
Neumark, il. 447, a. 
Neura^-EUia, ii* 254, b; ii. 
1093, a. 

Neury^sur-Bcrenjon, il. 449, 

Neuss, 458, b; 646, a; li. 
449, a. 

Neustddte, li. 687,. b. 
Neuvtlle, il. 442, b; 11.4.50, a, 
Newcastle, 429, a; ii* 1256, b. 
Newenden, 135, a. . 

Newera Ellia, ii. 354, b ; ii. 
1093, a. 

Newton Kyme, 477, b. 
Neytra, it. 414, a. 

Ngaous, ii. 13^, b* 

Niamix, 651, a. 

Niara, il. 1075, b* 

Niausta, 823, b* 

Nicaea, C9l, b ; li»36, b; ii* 
47, b; ii. 188, a: ii.202, b. 
Nice, ii. 188, a; ti. 423, b. 
Nicephorius. il. 1209, a. 
Nicer, Ii. 217» a* 

Nicholas, St., 1035, b* 

Ntci, ii. 425, b. 

Nicias, il 1298, b, 

Nicolo, S., t)()9, b. 

Nicolo, Cape S., li. 317, b. 
Nicolo dell Arena, S,, 61, a. 
Nicomedeia, 406, b.; 

4 S 4 
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Kteopolit, 424, b ; 833, a ; 
ii. 1100, a. 

Nico$ia, 10ft3, b; H. 877, a. 
Nicotera, 45i, a: ii. 1295, a. 
Nicotera, li.427,bi ii. 1296, 
a. 

Niaar, II. 418, a. 

Niohla, ii. 33, a. 

NteddUt Capoy 687, b. 
i^iederwaU$eey ii. 116, a. 
Niemeny ii. 400, b. 

NienhuSy ii. 4.50, b. 

NietOy li. 407, b. 

N&fry 765, b. 

I^iMry 803, a. 

Niidey 463, .i; 601, a. 

NiK«irii, ii. 429, b. 

Nteoloy ii. 1317, b. 

}Jt^ritay ii. 6.51, b. 

Nigritis, Lacuit, li. 429, b. 
Nijni Novgorody 4.56, a; ii. 
917, b. 

Ntkariay ii. 10, b. 

Nike Aptorog, Temple of 
(Athens), 209, a. 

Nikolaoy C., 841, a. 

Nikolaoa, C. St.y 685, a. 
Mikorakiy 638, a. 

Nikosiay i'. 171, b. 

INiksaty 462, b. 

Niley they ii. 430, a. 

I^im>Sy ii. 414, b. 

Nimrud, 475, a; ii. 128, a; 
ii. 438, b. 

Nimrud Tagh, 11. 440, a. 
NimSy ii. 417, a. 

Ninaea, 451, a. 

NinfUy ii. 450, a. 

KiiiKUni, ii, 74, a. 

Ninitlaciy ii. 359, a. 

Nineveh, li. 437, a. 

Ninus, 74.5, b. 

NiOy li. 63, a. 

Nipaly 746, a ; 749, b. 

Ntpal Himalayasy 742, a. 
Nlphates, it. 439, b. 

Nirse or Ni.vki, ii. 456, b. 
Nischy ii. 1180, a. 

NiihadhUy li. 6.52, a. 

Nitibiiiy U. 440, b. 

Nisiday ii. 421, b. 

NtssUy ii. .396, a; ii. 421, a. 
Nisyrus, 524, a. 

Nithy 11. 4.50, b. 

Nitlubriges, 173, a. 

Nitrae, il. 47, a. 

Niirarlaa, 39, b. 

Nitriote Nome, 39, b. 
Nivaria,-906, b. 

Nmtx(ty 114, b. 

Nizhni Novogorody 456, a : 
11. 917, b. 

Nixoroy ii. 10.34, b. 

Nixvoroy wyiy b. 

Nixxay li. 423, b. 

Nixxy le CirnitCy li. 359, a. 

No, fi. 1137, a. 

No-ammnn, il. 1137, a. 

Noae, il. 987, a. 

Noaruy ii. 442, a ; ii. 987, a. 
Nocara, li. 116, b. 

NocerUy 829, b; il. 4.52, a, b; 

ii. 1295, a; il. 1.301, a. 
Nocera dei Pagani, ii. 451, 

Nopga, 250, b. 

Noegaucesia, 502, b. 

Nogaiy 990, a. 

Nobra orMeuiden-en-Nokra, 
il. my b. 

Nola, li, 1295. a. 

Nolay li. 442, b. 

Nomentatia, Porta (Rome), 
ii. 759, a. 

Nomia, Mt. U. 341,b. 

NoHy VaUe rf», 987, a. 
Nonacris, 193, a. 

Nonum, Ad, ii. 1287, a; ii. 
1290, a. 

Nora, ii. 911, b. 

Norba, 167, a. 

Norciay ii. 455, b. 

Nortmuy ii. 446, a. 

Norosbes, ii. 943, b. ^ 
NoroMl, ii. 943, b. 

North Eimkettny 442, b. 
Nwrth Fan^idge, 501, b. 


NorikJleetyW. 1253, b.‘ 

North Foreland, .502, b. 
Northampton, .571, a. 
Northumberland, 750, a ; II. 

.504, b; li. 12.54, a. 
Northwichy 6.54, b. 

Norve, li. 1294, a. 

Norumy, ii. 4.9, b. 

Norwich, 442, a. 

Noss Heady2fdiyh\ ii.l280,b. 
Nostia, 193, b. 

Noti Cornu, 57, b; il. 42.5,b. 
Notium, 53, a ; 609, b. 

NotOy Valdi, 10.52, a. 

Noto Ft'cchio, ii. 422, a j li. 
987, a. 

Nottingham, 576, b. 

Nova Augusta, 197, b. 

Nova Via (Rome), ii.806,b; 
li. 821, b. 

Nova Zembla, li. 232, a. 
Nouam, il. 449, a. 

Novana, li. 6>8, b. 

N»)vantae, 7-50, a. 

Novara, li. 44 h, b; ii. 1287, b. 
Novana, li. 1287, b 
Novas, Ad, ii. 1297, b. 

Novas or Nonas, Ad, il. 
1296, a. 

Nove, Monte di, ii. 448, b ; 
ii.62a, b. 

Novesliim, 458, b ; 646, a. 
Novgorody 4.56, a. 

Nnvigrad, ii. 449, b. 
Noviotnagus, 382, b ; 429, a ; 
646, a. 

NovitOy F„ 450, a. 

Noviuin, 226, a. 

Novogrady il. 448, b. 

Nouphy li. 483, b. 

Noya, li. 442, b. 

Noyon, il. 450, a. 

NiJxio, 322, a. 

Nuba, 58, a. 

Nubia, 67, a. 

Nucoria, 451, a; ii. 1294, b; 
li. 1295, a; ii. 1301, a; il. 
!317,b. 

Niicenum, If. 1.301, a. 
Numana, ii.G28,b;il. 1307, 

A. 

Numidia, New, 71, a. 
Numidicns, Sinus, ii. 297, b. 
Nurnistro, ii. 210, a. 

Nun, C.y 317, b. 

Nura, .374, a. 

Nuragus, li. 1254, a. 
Nytnegcn, 382, b; 646, a ; li. 
4.50, a. 

Nymphaeum, 310, a; 748, a ; 

422, a; li. 1075, b. 
Nymphaeus Portus, ii. 911, 

a. 

Nymphkisor Nymphaeus, il. 

1208, b. 

Nyon, 646, b. 


Oaeneum, ii. 574, a. 

Oanus, il. 985, b. 

Oarus, 4.55, a. 

Oasis Mattna, ii. 459, a. 

Oasis Minor, il. 4.58, b. 

Oasis TrlnUheos, li. 458, b. 
Ober-dUnxburgy 1020, b. 
Ober~Laybach, il. 404, a. 
Obernborg, 11. 192, a. 
Ober-Wpthaly il. 1312, a. 
Oberwtscl, 11. 1325, a, 
Oberwinterthur, 10H,b; ii 
1313, b. 

Obi, ii. 233, b- 
Obilae, ii. 278, a. 

Obilinum, 110, b. 

Oboca, li. 16, a. 

Oca, Sierra de, li. 14, a. 
Ooaiea, 413, a. 

Ocana, 525, a. 

Ocana, ii. 461, b; ii. 1.308, a. 
Ocohiala or Occhula, 803, b. 
Ocelis, 20, b. 

Ocelum, 934, b ; ii. 188, a. 
Oche. 871,b. 

Ochosbanes, ii. 647, a. 
Ochus,364, b} ii.431,at il. 
578, b. 

Octlis, 682, a. 


Ocinanis, 450, a } ii. 1131, a, 
Ocitis, 49, a. 

(>cra, 522, b. 

Ocra, Mons, 108, b. 
Ocriculum, ii. 1301, a; li. 
1317, a. 

Octavia, Porticus (Rome), 
ii. 834, b. 

Octaviae, Porticus (Rome), 
11. 83.3, b. , 

Octavian, Statue of (Rome), 
li. 793, a. 

Octavum, Ad, ii. 1290, a; ii. 
1301, a. 

Octodurus, 110, b. 

Octogesa, il. 32, a. 

Odemm (Athens), 297, a. 
Odeium of Herodes or He- 
KillH (Athens), 286, a. 
Odeinmof Pericies(Athen8), 
300, b. 

Odemira, ii. .361, b. 
Odenwald, 1056, b. 

Oder, ii. 1042, b; ii. 1307, a. 
Oderzoy il. 485, a. 

Odessa, ii. 67, b. 

Odeum (Rome), ii. 838, b ; 

il. 845, b. 

Odiel, ii. 222, a. 

Odmana, ii. 1076. b. 
Odomanti, ii. 512, a; ii. 
1190, a. 

Odotneby ii. 1217, a. 

Odrysae, ii. 1190, a. 
Odysseae. Portus, ii. 985, a. 
Oea, 32.5, b; ii. 1081, a; it. 

1158, a; ii. 1160, b. 
Oeanthe, il. 203, a. 

Oeasso, 949, a ; 9.50, a. 
Oechalia, 65, a ; 193, b; 11. 

345, b; H. 1170, a. 
Oechardes, 347, a. 
Oedenburgy il. 028, b, 
Oeneon, il *203, a. 

Oencus, il. .541, b. 

Oenla, 10, b, 

Oeniad.ie, 10, b. 

Oenius, li. 658, b. 

Oeno.inda, 462, a. 

Oeiioe, 329, a; 330, b ; 602, 
h ; 685, b ; 821, a; ii. 268, 
a. 

Oenone, or Oenopia, 33, a. 
Oenoparas, ii. 1075, b. 
Oenus, ii. 1310, b. 

Oenussae, ii. 342, b. 

Oeroe, 413, b. 

Oesel, 380, b ; 1091, b 
Oesyma, 807, b ; ii. 1135, b; 

ii. 1190, a. 

Oetaca, il. 1170, b. 

Oetylus, ii. 112, b. 

Oeum (’erameicum, 326, a. 
Oeum Deceleicum, 330, a. 
Of, ii. 4M4, b. 

OfarUo, 166, b ; .337, a. 
arena, 337, b ; il. 1283, b. 
Ogdaemi, ii. ‘287, a. 

Oglasa, 857, b. 

Oglio, 497, b; 940, a; ii. 
474, a. 

Ogygia, 4.50, b. 

Ogyris, 11. 471, a. 

Oisans, d', ii. 1260, b. 

Oise, 442, b ; 11.65, a. 
Okenyate, li. 1330, b, 
Okridha, II. 223, b. 

Okiap Daghy il. 198, b. 

Oktax Daghy il. 484, b. 
Olarso, 949, a. 

OlbasA, 508. b. 

01bia,22.5, b;321,a: ii. 64, 
a; ii. 60, a; il. 911, b} li 
91*2, a: ii. 1196, a. 
Olbianus. Portus, il. 911, b 
Otbiopolis, 213, a. 
Olcachitps, 644, b. 
Oldnium, 748, a. 

OUi Cai lisle, ii. 473, a. 
out Penrith. 664, b. 

Old Town, 409, b; 932, a. 
Oldenburg, 606, a. 
Oleastrum, 698, a; 807, a] 
il. 81, b. 

Olenus, 14, b { 17, a; 67, a. 
OUron, 889. b; 11. 89, b. 

ii. 1314, a. 


6lerus, 705, b. 

Olesa, ii. 857, a. 

Olevanoy 65, a. 

Olevuno^ CiviteUad*, ii. 1313, 
a. 

Olgassjs, 406, a; ii. 547, a. 
Oliba, 394, b. 

Oligyrtum, 192, b. 

Olina, 934, b. 

Olivula, Portus, ii. 4*24, a. 
Ollzon, li. 1170, b. 

OUeria, ii. 1240, b. 

Ollius, 497, b; 940, a. 
Olmelus. 413, a. 

Olmo, Monte dilf, ii. 659, a; 

ii. 629, a. 

Olmones, 1102, b. 

Olondae, ii. 917, b. 

Olonosy 850, b. 

Oloosson, it. 1170, a. 

Olou Borlon, 161, b. 

Olou Bounar, il. 65. b. 

Olpae, 10, a ; ii. 203, a. 

Oltis, 464, a. 

Olvera, ii. 33, a. 

Olughissar, ii. 1208, a.‘ 

Olus, 705, b. 

Olympieiuni (Athens), 289, 

a. 

Olympus, 730, a. '' 
Olympum, ii. 237, a. 

Olynta, li. 37. a. 

Orn Keiss, 922, b. 

Omalis, 973, b. 

Oman, 181, b : 383, b ; 606, b; 

698, a ; ii. 481, h. 

Omajty Gulfqfy 174, b; 175, 

b. 

Omana, 083, b. 

Omani, 383, b. 

Omanitae, iHl, b ; 698, a. 
Ombilo, Nome, 40, a. 

Oinbos, 40, a. 

Ombrios, 906, b. 

Ombroncy 857, a; il. 1*296, 
a; li. 1317, b. 

Ombrones, ii. 916, a. 
Oinphalium, 705, b. 
Onchesmus, 832, b. 
Omenagara, H. 47, a. 
Oncelutn. or Oncae, 193, a. 
Onda, 11. 964, a. 

Oneum, 748, a. 

Onobalas, ii. 986, a. 

Onuphis, 39, b. 

Onuphite Nome, 39, b. 
Ooiacta, 521, a ; 686, b. 
Ophellmus, Mount, li. 198, b. 
Ophionenses, 65, a. 

Ophir, 69, b. 

Ophis, il, 6.58, b. 

Ophiusa, 373, a ; 729, b. 
Ophlimus, li. 658. b. 
Ophlunes, ii. 916, b. 

Opiy or OpiOy 914, a. 

Opimia, Basilica (Rome), 
it. 788, a. 

Opini, 691, b. 

Opitergium, ii. 1275, a. 
Oporto, 477, b ; il. 2*20, b. 
Opouky 623, b. 

Opouky Mount, ii. 1110, a. 
Oppenheim, 418, b. 

Oppidum Novum, 389, b. 
Oppiut (Rome), ti. 82*2, a. 
Ops, Aedes of (Rome), 11. 
782, b. 

Ops, Temple of (Bidaie>, 
il.769, b. * 

Optatiana, 744, b. 

Opuky Mount, ii. 1035, a. 

, Opus, 821, a; it. 20*2, b. 

Ora, 243, a; 521, a. 

Orae, or Ori, 983, b. 

. Oraky Ada, 194, a. 

Oran, il. 297, b. 

Orange, 187, b; 677, a.. 
Orbe, 367, a : il. 1325, b. 
OrbetellOy il. 1286, b. 

Orbiy n.718, a,b. 

Orbis, 867, a, 

Orbitanium, Ii. 896, b. ’ 

; Orboy Fiume, 691, a. 

Orcaja or Orcava, ii. 1260, a. 
OrcantOy Sierra de, ii»^I269, 
b. 

Orchampty 713, a. 
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Orcheni, 181, a. 

OrcAtVs, ii. 493, a. 

Orchue, COl, a. 

Orchornenia, 193, a. 
OrchomenuB, 193, a. 
OrdesBUs, ii. 938, b. 

Ordona, 1056, b; ii. 1294, a. 
Ordou, 602, a ; 698, a. 
Ordouna, 255, a. 

Ordunna, ii. 420, a. 

Ore Suncfy ii. 460, b. 

Oreine, ii. 532, b. 

Oreltae, 983, b. 

Orense, 934, a ; ii. 883, a. 
OreoBy ii. 492, b. 

Orestey Monte 5., ii. 1023, a. 
Oresthasium, 192, b. 

Orestis, ii. 236, b. 

Orestis, Portus, 451, b. 
OreszoviiXy ii. 469, b. 

Orethus, ii. 986, a. 

Oretoy ii. 986, a ; il. 1240, b. 
Or/ahy 806, b. 

OrJanOy ii. 586, a. 

Orgagnoy ii. 32, a. 
OrgameneB, 364, b. 

Organa, 521, a ; 11. 471, a. 
Orgas, ii. 1326, b. 

Orgasi, ii. 943, b. 

OrgeBsus, 756, a. 

Orgia, il. 32, a. 

Oriay 336, a; 1106, b; ii 
1293, b. 

Oribuela, ii. 487, a. 
OrigujiotiiRsci, 502, b. 
Originis, Aquae, 16H, b. 
OrihueUiy ii. 1174, a. 
Orikhovay ii. 1219, b. 

Orinaei, li. 917, b. 

OristanOy 687, b ; ii. 912, a. 
OriBtauoy (t«(/ q/', ii. 911, b. 
Driuoloy 907, b. 

Onza, 11 . 1076, b. 

Orkney IslandSy ii. 487, a. 
OrleanSy 523, a: 986, b. 
Orleanny Forest of, 901, a. 
Orineiiiuin, 406, a. 

OrmuXy 1030, b j ii. 471, a. 
OrmyUUy li. 969, a. 

Orney li. 474, a. 

Oniiaci, 249, b ; 260, b. 

Oi nithonopolis, ii. 60 5, b. 
Oroy Torre dely ii. 1327, a. 
Oroasca, 521, a. 

Oroatis, ii. 578, b4li. 1050, b. 
Orobatis, 243, a. 

Orobiae, 872, b. 

Orupestty 807, a. 

OrupOy ii. 496, a, 

Oroseiy Fiunie diy ii. 911, 
Orosmes, li. 1178, a. 
Otoszvar, 999, b ; ii. 689, b. 
Orouniy il. 1076, a. 

Orphei, Lacus (Home), ii. 
828, a. 

Orrocky ii. 496, b. 

Orsaria, ii. 74, a. 

Orsoy Capo deU\ ii. 911, b. 
OrBOVUy Oldy il. 1207, a. 
Orsowa, Old, ii. 1338, a. 
Ortakoiy 424, a. 

Ort€y 1091, a. 

Ortegaly Cape, ii. 1231, a. 
Orthe, il. 1170, a. 

Orthesy il. 32, a. 

OrtheXy 389, b. 

Orthopaguui, 412, b. 
Orthosia, ii. 606, a. 

Ortona a Marcy ii. 497, b. 
Ortona, 915, b ; 916, a. 
OrtOBOy ii» 497, a. 
Ortospaiiura, 505, b ; ii. 5.52, 

a. 

Ortygla (Syracuse), il. 1062, 

b. 

Orudii, M.. ii. 46, b. 

OrvietOy 1052, a; ii. 886, a; 

li 1326, b. 

Orviiiium, 6, a. 

OrweU. 808, b. 

Oryx, 193, a. 

Oitf, 857, a. 

Osaca, 11.912, a. 

OBburgy 442, b. * 

Oiica, ii. 32, a. 

OBemy Cape, ii. 1328, a. 
OBcniky li, 1042, b. 


Oseriates, li, 542, a. 
0Ber0y7,ni ii.329, b. 

Osii, ii. 916, b. 

OBit/iOy 347, a : ii. 628, b; ii. 
1301, b. 

Osingiriy il, 1006, a. 

Ostbmil, 218, b. 

Osma, 347, a ; ii. 1331, a. 

Osma in Hiscoyay ii. 1331, a. 
Osmida, 705, b. 

ii. 1275, b. 

Osopum, ii. 1275, b. 
OsphiOyCapo di S., ii. 424, a. 
Oaquidatcs Campesires, 173, 

a. 

Osroeiie, li. 439, b. 

Ossa, 8!7, b ; 857, a. 

Ossau, li. 5(M), a. 

Osso tty 807, b ; ii. 501, a. 
Ossetes, 85, a. 

O.sblgcrda, 807, b. 

Ossonoba, li 220, a. 
Ostani/za, 563, a; li. 323, h. 
Osteria, 129, b. 

Osteria dell' Acqua FivOy il. 
1301, a. 

Osteria del Cavalierey 526, b. 
Osteria della MolarOy ii.718, 

b. 

Osteria delle Fratocchicy 426, 

b- 

Osteria di S. Valentinoy il. 
59, a. 

Ostetia, NnovOy ii. 1305, a. 
Osierix, ii. 1240, a. 

Ostia, ii. 501, b. 

Ostia Aterni, 916, a; il. 1307, 

a. 

Ostiensis, Porta (Home), il. 

75H, a ; ii. 760, b. 

Ostigltay KMH, b; li. 1287, b. 
Ostova, ii. 12.54, b. 

Ostra, ii. 1317, I). 

Ostrovo, 219, b j 581, a ; 830, 
a ; li. 236, b. I 

OstuVy ii. 504, b. 

Osuli, ii. 917, a. 

OsuftOy ii. 1023, b. 

Osunuy il. 1327, a. 

Ostrab/y St.y 25, a. 

Othoca, ii. 912, a. 
Otniatslieiniy ii. 1034, a. 
Otopibus, il. 1299, a. 

Otramo, lIOl, b. 

Otricoliy ii. 462, a; ii. 1301, 


Oyarcoy 949, a; ii. 466, a. 
Oyarxwiy ii. 466, a. 

Ozaly 353, a. 

Ozcy li. 1260. b. 

Ozene, ii. 47, a ; ii. 49, b. 

PahilUmiSy R. di, li. 911, a. 
Pachuamunis, 39, b. 
Pachyta, ii. 1190, a. 

Pacts, Ara (Home), ii. 888, 


Ottochatx, if. .**, b. 

Ottadinl, 750, a. 

Ottavioica, 502, b. 
Ottorocorra, ii. 9G8, b. 

Ovary ii, 089, b. 

Ovascltik, 248, a, 

Oude, II. .50, a. 

Oudiy ii. 504, b. 

Oudjevar, ii. 584, b. 

Oned Hrltia, ii. 1210, b. 

Oued Hesas, ii. 1135, a. 
Overboruujihy 427, a ; 429, a. 
Ouessanty 949, a; ii. 1331, a. 
Ovetnm, 2.50, b. 

Ovidiopol, ii. 42-5, b. 

OviedOy 2.50, b. 

Oujciny ii. 47, a ; ii. 49, b ; ii. 
.508, a. 

Ovilaba, ii. 448, a. 

Ovile (Home), ii. 836, a. 
Oulan Adassiy 20, b. 

OulXy ii. 286, b. 

Ovoy Cofiell deWy ii. 317, a. 
Ouraly 455, a. 

Ovrio-Kastroy GOO, b; ii. 701, 
b. 

Ovrio-Nisiy or Ovrio-Kastroy 
685, a. 

OuriqWy 187, a ; ii. 220, a, 
Oursujy 1020, b. 

Outlouk, 999, a 
Outxetiy 455, a. 

Oxi Rupes, ii. 506, a. 

Otiay 8n4, b. 

Oxiana, 102, b. 

Oxiesy 804, b. 

Oxneady 442, b.* 

OxumaKis, 973, b. 

Oxus, ^4, b. 

Oxydrancae, ii.l0l9, a. 
Oxyneia, ii. 1170, a. 


Pactia, ii. 552, b. 

Pactius, 474, a. 

Padargus, li. .578, b. 

Pitdovay li 6.56, a; li. 1287, b. 
Padria, 1020, b. 

Paduli di Castiglione, 857, b. 
Parian Aram, ii. 333, a. 
Paderburny ii. 59.5, b. 

Padultty il. 210, a. 

Paeania, 332, b. 

Paeanium, 67, a. 

Paeonidae, 326, a. 

Paesici, 249, b. 

Paetr)vis, ii. 542, a. 

Pagaiiar*, ii. 1170, a. 

Pagidas, 371, b. 

Paglitty K.57, a; il. 1297, a. 
Paglioney ii. l87, b ; ii. .559, 
a. 

PagOy ii. 329, b. 

Pagrae, ii. 106, b; ii. 1075, b. 
Pagras, li. .515, a. 

Pagus Frirensis, 911, a. 
Pagyritae, ii. 9Mi, b. 

Pahang, 37.5, a. 

Pak holly ii. .585, b. 

Paks, il. 220, b. 

Paisley, il. 1257, b. 
Pabu'htbia, ii. 1170, b. 
Palaea, 730, a. 

Paiaco Foggia, ii. 6'>3, b. 
Palaeobiblus, li. 1076, b. 
Palaeogula, li. 960, b. 
\Palaeokastroy u. (>16, a. 

I Palaeohaslrony 823, b. 
Palacpapbos, l(i3, b ; 7.30, a. 
Palaepharus, ii. 1170, a. 
Palaeius, 10, b. 
Palaesimundum, ii. 1093, b. 
Palaeste, 832, b ; ii. 492, b. 
Palaibyblus, li. 606, a. 
Palamari, ii. 310, aj ii. 
119.5, b. 

Palantidhi, ii. 403, b, 
Palancia, ii. 535, a, 

Palantia, 250, a. 

Palasa, li. 492, b; ii. 516, a. 
Palate, S/a Marta le, 82, b. 
Palatia, .524, a ; li. 351, b. 
Palatine (Ht>me), il. 802, a. 
Palatiiim, 6, a. 

Pal'ixxoy li. b. 

Palaxxoloy 21, b; 89, a; 92, 
b; II. 987, a j ii. 987, b. 
Pale, 5K8, a. 

Palea, 412, a. 

Pabu, M., 1102, b. 

PaU’a Fiva, ii. 1.53, a; ii. 

418, b: ii. 660, a. 
Palea-Khura, 34, b; 106, b : 
ii. 1036, b. 

Palea Larissa, 699, b. 

Palea Lutra, ii. 1191, b. 
Palea Venetia, .594, a. 
Palencia, ii.,53.5, a; il. 1252,b. 
Paleo/anaro, ii. 620, b. 
Paleokastro, 243, a ; 331, b; 
700, aj'737, a: 8.50, aj 
1102, b; 11. 189, a; 11. 
352, a; ii. 715, b; ii. 1191, 
a, b. 

Puleokastron, 1038, b. 
Paleomiii, li. 310, a. 
Paleopanaghia, .592, b. 
Paleopoli, 932, bj 1022, b; 
il. 260, b. 

Paleoprevesa, ii. 427, a. 
Paletipyrgo, 728, a. 

Faleo Fraona, 332, a* 
Paleovuni, 103.5, a. 
Palerimo, ii. 645, a. 
Palermo, ii. 543, b. 
Palestrina, ii. 663, b. 
Falibothra, li. 47, b. 

PaUkiy it 533, b. 


Palicorum, Lacus, ii. 986, a, 
Palindronuis, 175, b. 

Palinuroy Capo di, ii. 209, b. 
Palinurus, ii. 209, b. 

Palioy 11. 633, b. 

Paliuriy Cape, 498, b. 

Paliuroy Capo, ii 534, b. 
Palinrus li. 277, b.. 

Path's Bay, 198, a; il. 46, b. 
PallacottaiT, 362, b. 

Pallao, 691, b. 

Pallapopas, 362, b. 

PallanOy Monte di, 916, a. 
PallanOy Monte, ii. 636, b. 
Pa/lanti, 6, a. 

Paiiantia, 197, b ; il. 1252, b* 
Pallanti.ini, Horti (Home), 
il. 826, a. 

Pallantinm, 192, b. 

Pallannm, 916, a. 

Pallas, 11. 1081, u. 

Pallone, 327, a ; 560, a. 

Palleru', Peninsula of, 607, b. 
Pallia, 857, a. 

Palliam Fluvium, Ad, ii. 

1297, a. 

Palm 1 , 374, b. 

Palma, 906, b. 

Palmajola, 857, b. 

Palmtiria, il. 6.5H, a. 
Pahnaruola, il. 53G, a ; il. 
6.58, a. 

Pahnas, Go/fodi. ii. 911, b. 
Palme, La, li. 1309, b. 
Palmyrene, ii. 1076, b. 

Palo, 112, a; 167, b; ii. 

.5.3.5, a; 11. 1296, a. 

Paloda, 744, b, 

Palombara, 489, a. 

Palos, il. 474, a. 

Paltos, il. 107.5,11. 

Palms, il. 107.5, b. 

Pain, 628, b. 

Palndi Pontine, ii. 6.54, b. 
Palnmblnum, ii. 890, b. 

Pains Tritonis, 68, a. 
Pambuk-Katessiy 1064, a. 
Pamtsus, ii. 341, b,; ii.574,b. 
Paniphia, 67. a. 

Pamplona, i). 654, b. 
Panactimi, 329, a. b. 
Piinuetolinm, 63, b. 

Panagia di CordialiBBa, ii* 
117, a. 

Panaria, 51, b. 

PanarOy li. 934, a. 

Panathi naic btadium 
(Alhens), 292, b. 

Panhan, 644, a 
Panchrysos, 392, a. 

PnneorbOy ii. 1310, a. 
Pandavas, 11. 538, b; ii. 
540, a. 

Pandja. ii. 47, a. 

Pan^cora, ii. 254, a. 
Pandikhi, ii. 646, b. 

Pandiirn, ii. 47, a. 

PandOBlH, 833, a ; 451, a; ii. 
210, a. 

Pandous, il. 47, b. 
Paneium.331, a. 

Pangaeus, ii. 1177, b. 

Pani, 331, a. 

Panjahy 224, a : 669, b ; il. 
256, b ; 11. 422, a ; ii. 607, 
b; II. 666, b. 

Punjab, Uppery\\. 1116, b. 
PaniarUi,ii. 943. b. 

Pankala, ii. 507, b. 

Pannona, 706, b. 

Pannonios, Ad, 744, b. 

, /’anon, ii.541, a. 

Panopeiis, ii. 605, a. 
Panopolls, 40, a ; 466, b, 
PanupoHte Nome, 40, a. 
Panorimoy 331, b. 

PanormuB, 17, a: 331, bt 
688, b; 705, bi il. 277, bj. 
li. 1190, a. 

PantngtaB, li. 986, a. 

Pantaleo, S., ii. 374, b. 
Pantalia, ii. 1038, b. 

Pantalia or Pautalia, U. 

' 1314, a 

Paniatica, 845, b. 

Pantanus, Lacus* 167, a* 
Panteichion, 424, b* 
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ParUeUaria^ 697, b. 
Pantheon of Agrippa 
(Koine), il. 836, b. 
Panticfapes. 999, a. 
Pantomatrium, 705, b. 
PanyH«ui,i1.533, a. 

Paola^ Potro dif 626, a. 
Papa, Rooca di, 889, a. 
Papadha, 457, a. 
Papadhates, li- 232, a. 
Papadoula, 699, a. 
Papadula, 700. b. 

Paphara, ii. 1075, b. 
Papirlana, il. 1296, a. 
Papremla, li. 1334, a. 

Para, 11. 5.50, b. 

Parabita, 474, b. 
ParacheloitU, 9, a. 
Parachoathras, 11. 554, a. 
Parachoatras, M., ii. 4, b. 
ParadUiti, ii. 1076, a. 
ParaepaphUin, 521, u« 
Paraetacae, 822, b. 
Paraetaceiii, ii. 301, b. 
Paraetoniiim, ii. 277, b. 
Paragon Sinus, 175, b. 
Parana, 322, b : 598, a. 
Paralimni, 413, b ; 812, a; 

1030, b; ii. .582, b. 
Parapotainil, ii. 604, b. 
Parca, li. 7, b. 

Parco di ColOnna, 896, a. 
Parembole, 60, a. 
Parembolit, li. 549, b. 
Farentium, il. 73, b. 
Pareaeuiy. li. 73, b; ii. 5.50, a, 
Parletinii,.58a, a. 

Parga, 11. 1217, b. 

Parts, li. 220 , b. 

Parma, il. 1287, a. 

Parma, ii. 551, a; ii. .1287, 
a. 

Fames, 322, a. 

Paro, ii. 5.52, b. 

Paruliasuro, 744, b. 
Paropainisadae, 210, b. 
Paropamistu, 364, b; ii. 46, 
a ; li. 5-52, a. 

Paropus, ii. 9H6, b. 

Pamreia, 193, a; ii. 310, a; 
ii. 012, a. 

Parrhasia, 192, b. 

Parrhoali, 192, b. 
Parstrymonia, ii. 612, a. 
Partalegrc, 11. 219, b. 
ParthHlis, 4H0, b; li. 47, a. 
Parthenius, Portus, 45], b. 
Parthenon TAthens), 270, a. 
Parthiacus, ii. 1199, b. 
Partinico, ii. 987, b. 
Partcnkirchen, il. 503, b. 
Partheni, il. 553, b. 
Partheniun, 403, b. 
Parthenium, 422, a ; ii. 987, 
b; il. llll,b. 

Parthorum, Septem Domui 
(Horae), il. 82i,b. 
Purthus, il. 563, b. 
Partlscum, ii. 7, b. 
Paruplum, il. 3, b. 
Paryadres, 572, a; ii. G58, b. 
Paryeti, 184, a. 

Paa dr Calais, ii. 460, b. 
Pusagarda, ii. 578, b. 
Paschalimani, 306, b, 

2*asha Limane, 379, b. 

Pasha Lrmani, 555, b. 
Pashash, li. 1338, b. 

Pasicae, ii* 1019. a. 

Puslerln, il. 1075, b. 

Pasires, 210, b. 

Pasitigris, il. 1209, a. 
Pasmaktchi, 722, b. 

Paso, Cape, li. 1337, b. 
Passalae, ii. 47, a. 

Passaron, 833, a. 

Pass qf Derbend, 90, a. 
Passau, 381, b. 

Passaeoy 32, b; ii. 130, a. 
Passaro, Capa, ii. 508, a. 
Passenee, or Pasmee, ii. 
377, b. 

Passerano, ii. 928, a. 
Pasioris, Aqviae, 870, b. * 
Passo del htrlo, ii. 56, b. 
Passa di Portella, ii. 150, b. 
PalempsUrat U. 47, b.. 


^tavissa, 744, b. 

Patavium, U. 1276, a; ii. 
1287, b. 

1 Patera, Ii. 5.5.5, b. 

Paterno, 721, a; 1099, bj 
tl. 1305, a. 

Paternum, 451, a. 

Fathissus, li. 1199, b. 
Pathractic arm of the Nile, 
ii. 433. a. 

Pathros, ii. 1144, a. 

Patmo, li. 557, b. 

Patna, li, 47, b; 11. 534, a. 
Putrae, M, a ; 17, a; li. 36, 
b. 

Patraeus, 422, a. 

Patrasso, Patras or Patra, 
11. 557, b. 

Patreis, 14, b. 

Patriduva, 744, b. 
Patringtun, li. 667, a. 
Patroc'lus, Island of, 331, a. 
Pattala, li. 47, b; li. 49, b. 
Pattalene, il. 47, b. 
Patterea, 128, b. 

Patyorus, il. 887, a. 

Puuca, 691, b. 

Pavia, it. 1205, a; ii. 1287, 

b. 4 

Paula, 737, a. 

PatUian, St., ii. 12, a. 
Paulicn or Paulhan, S., li. 
699, b. 

Pavlitza, il. 596, a. 

Patilll, Hasillca (Home), ii. 
787, a. 

Paulo, li. 187, b. 

Pauna or Patina, li. 897, a. 
PaufUon, il. 657»b. 

Paus, 193, a. 

Pausilypus, Mons, 49.5, b. 
Pausulae. ii. 629, a. 
Pautalla, li. 237, a. 

Paavlitx, li. 1314, a. 

Pax Augusta, 583, a. 

Pax Julia, il. 220, a. 

Paxi, Capc\ ii. 920, a. 

Paxo, ii. 659, b. 

Pays de Caux, 430, b. 

Peace, Temple of (Home), 
li. 808, a. 

Pecciana, il. 1032, a. 
Pedaiium, 227, bj 730, a. 
Pedallum, Pioin. 638, a. 
Pedasus, li. 316, a. 

Pediaeus, 729, b. 

Pedio, Cape, li. 1093, a. 
Peebles, 750, a. 

Peenc, ii. 1042, b. 

Pegae, 111, b. 

Peigiere, La Qrandc, ii. 

1120, b. 

Peirao, 17, a, 

Pelraoens, 2.59, b. 

Pcirueeus (Alliens), 306, a. 
Pelraeum, 685, b. 

Peiraeus, 685, a. 

Peir.iic Gate (Athens), 263, 

Peiresiae, ii. 1170, a. 

Peirus, 13, b; 19, a. 
Peiaenberg, 6, a. 

Peltlio, Temple of (Athens), 
301, a. 

Pekhely, ii. 685, b. 

Pel, ii. 670, a. 

PolHgonla, il. 512, a. 
Pelasgiotis, ii. 1167, a; ii. 
1170, a. 

Peleccs, 326, a. 

Pelcudunes, 581, b. 
Pelendova, 744, b. 

Pelestlni, il. 1317, b. 
Pelinaeus, 609, b. 
Pelinnaeuro, ii. 1170, a. 
Petino, S., 673, a; il. 1306, 
b. 

Pelissane, li. 633, b. 

Pella, 17, a; ii. 236, b; ii. 
532, a: ii. 1076, b; ii. 
1208, b. 

Pellegrino, Monte, 845, b. 
Pelione, 14, b. 

Pelodes, 459, a. 

Pelontium, 250, b. 

Pelso or Pelio, ii. 641, b. 
Peltuinum, ii. 1283, a. 


Peluilan arm of the Nile, ii. 
433, a. 

Pelva, 748, a. 
Pembrokeshire, 775, a. 
Peliafior, li. 32, b. 
Penatiiim, Aedes (Rome), 
il. 808, a. 

Penausende, ii. 974, a. 
Penkridge, il. 574, a. 
Pennaescrite, it. 960, b. 
Pennais, ii. 498, a. 
Pennalda de Castro, 636, b. 
Penne, li. 674, a. 

Penne, Civita di, ii. 631, a; 
li. 1283, a. 

Pennelociis, 11. 674, a. 
Penrith, Old, 429, a; ii. 685, 
a^ii. 123.5, a 

Pentapylum (Rome), ii. 804, 
a. 

Pentele, 327, a. 

Pentelensis, Mons, 322, a. 
Fenteleum, 193, a. 

Penteli, 322, a. 

PontelicuB, 322, a. 
Pentridge, ii. 1311, a. 

Penza, il. 917, b. 

Pera, il. 165, b. 

Perabad, ii. 951, a. 
Perachora, 686 , b. 

Peraea, 517,1); li. 532, a. 
Peruetheis, 192, b. 

Perees, 307, b. 

I Pe}eUkobri^sis, 22, b. 

I Pere de Sercada, S., ii. 947, 
a. 

Perecop, li. 1090. b. 

Perekop, Gulf of, 616, a; ii. 
1087, a. 

Perengah Tagh, ii. 373, b. 
Pfsrigneux, il. 1283, b. 
Pergamum, 471, a; 705, b. 
Pergamus, 807, b. 

Peigusa, ii. 986, a. 
Perierbidi, li. 917, b. 
Perigeux, 457, b. 

Pengord, il. 685, a. 
Pertgueux, 4.57, b; 654, a; 

692, a; ii. 585, a. 

Perim, 770, b. 

Perimula, ii. 46, b. 

Peri 111 ulicus. Sinus, ii. 46, b; 
li. 52, a. 

Perm Dagh, ii. 487, a. 
Porinthus, ii. 1190, a. b. 
Penssa, ii. 1161, a. 
Perroe.ssus, 413, a. 

Perrhidae, 330, a. 

Perrigni, ii, 1015, b, 
Pershembah, 698, a. 
Pcr.shendi, il. 643, a. 

Persian Guf, 174, b; ii. 

578, b ; ii. 857, a. 

4'ersicus Sinus, 174, b, 
Pertuia, li. 585, a. 

Pertus, Col de, il. 1047, a. 
Pertusa, ii. 32, a. 

Perugia, ii. 679, b; ii. 1288,b. 
Perugia, Logo di, il. 1221, b. 
Perusla, ii. 1288, b. 

Pesaro, ii. 633, b: ii. 1301, a. 
Pescara, 253, b; li. 1283, a; 

li. 1307, a. 

Peschiera, 195, b. 

Peshawar, 605, b. 

Pessinus, 929, a, 

Pessium, ii. 7, b. 

Pesth, ii. 7, b. 

Pcsto, il. 512, b. 

Petala, 804, a. 

Petalidha, ii. 385, b ; 688, a. 
Petalius. 11. 681, b. 
Petavouium, 2.50, a. 

Petelia, 451, a; ii. 210, a. 
Peteron, 682, a. 
Peterwardein, li. 254, b. 
Petit ColePOmon et Quarele, 
670, a, 

Petltarus, 18, b. 

Petra, ii. 986, b; 11.1190. a. 
Petra, 419, a; 787, a. 

Petra Thermastis, 423, b. 
Petralia, li. 583. a. 

Petras Parvus, li. 277, b. 
Petrocorii, 173. a. 

Petri, Porta Sti (Rome), 

Il.758,b. 


Petrodara, 744, b. 

PetrosHca, 192, b. 

Pctrowicx, ii. 377, a." 
Pettau, ii. 582, b. 

Pettineo, 82, b ; li. 986, 


Pettini, 810, a. 

Petuaria, il. 650, b; li. 667, 
a. 

Petusiae, 582, a. 

Peiirela, 243, a. 

Peucclaotis, ii. 47, b. 
Peucini, 381, a; ii.367,b. 
Pevensey, 13.5, a. 
Pfahlgraben, ii. 192, a. 
PJahUieim, li. 191, b. 
Pfahlrain, il. 191, b., 
Pfdnxen, li. 656, a. 
Phacellnus, li. 986, a. 
Phacium, 11.1170, a. 
Phaedrias, 192, b. 

Phaestus, 17, a; 705, b ; ii. 
1170, a. 

Phagres, 807, b. 

Phalacrian Prom., ii. 986, 
a. 

Phalacrum, 669, b. 
Phalaeseae, 192, b. 
Phalantia, ii. 1170, a. 
Phalanthum, 193, a. 
Phalara, ii. 1170, a. 
Phalarus, 412, b. 

Phalasarna, 705, b. 

Phalcric Wall (Athens), 
260, a. 

Phalerum, 259, b; 32-5, a. 
Phalerum ( Athens), 304, b. 
Phalesina, 403, b. 

Phaloria, ii. 1170, a. 

Phana, 67, a. 

Phanae, 609, b. 

Plmnagoria, 422, a. 

Phana) i, 306, b. 

Phanote, 833, a. 
Pliarbaetliitc Nome, 39, b. 
Pharcadon, ii. 1170, a. 
Pharae, 17, a. 

Pliareis, 14, b. 

Pharillon, ii6, a. 

Pliarmacla, 424, a. 

Pliarnasia, 197, b. 
Pliarmatbenus, li. 658, b. 
Pharos, il, 37, a. 

Pharsulus, ii. 1170, a. 
Pharvgae, ii. 202, b. 

Plia-siani, li. 668, b, 

Phasls, .571, b; ii. 658,b; il. 
1093, a. 

Phatnltic arm of the Nile, ii. 
433, a. 

Phavonae, ii. 927, b. 

Phaura, 331, a. 

Phazania, 732, a; 974, b ; ii. 
467, a. 

Phoca,or Phecadum,ii. 1170, 


Phegaea, 330, b. 

Pheia, 821, a. 

Phelleus, 322, b. 
PhcliotH8i7, b. 

Pheneatis, 193, a. 

Pheneus, 193, a. 
Pherae,67,a: U. 345, bill. 
1170, a, 

Phi-Beseth, 463, a. 

Phidum, 412, a. 

Phlgalla, 193, a. 

Phigalice, 193, a. 

Phigamus, 11.668, b. 

Phi&lia, ii. 890, a. 
Philadeipheia. ii. 1076, b. 
Philadelphia, 123, b } 239, 

Philaidae, 332, b. 

PAffoA. iL598,a. 

PhileroB, li. 884, a. 
Philippeville, ii. 859, b. 
Phllljp^ 807, b; ii. 1190, a; 

Philippi/ ilDmui (Rome), 
li.8l8,b. 

Phili^l, ^orticuf (Rome), 

Philippi, li. 1035, h. 
Phtlippopoli, ii. a. 
Philippopolit,.!!. 1180, a; ii. 
1190, a. 
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Phlloteras, 37, b; 81, b. 
Phiniki, 11. 168, a 
Fhinopulis, ii. 1190, a. 
Fhiiitias, 79, b; 805, a. 
Phlnton, 719, a. 

Phintonig, ii. 911, b. 

Phira, ii. 1160, b. 

Phiraesi, ii. 927, b. 

Phlegra, ii. 535, b. 

Phlya, 312, b. 

Phlygouium, ii. 605, a. 
Phocas, Column of (Ronie), 
li. 797, a. 

Phocaea, 239, b. 

Phoebatae. 765, b. 

Phoebia, 457, a. 

Phoenice, 832, b; ii. 1076, 
b. 

Phoenicium, 412}*a. 
Phoenicusa, 51, b. 

Phoenix, 13, b ; 705, b. 
Phoegon, 192, b. 

Phorbantia, 454, b. 

Phorbla, il. 383, b. 

Phorlela, 193, b. 

Phoron Limen, 325, b. 
Photlce, 833, a. 

Phrnt Misan^ ii. 332, a. 
Phrateria, 744, b. 

Phreattys (Athens), 308, a. 
Phriconis, 63, a. 

Phrixa, H21, b. 
Phrugundiunes, 11. 915, b. 
Phrurium, 730, a. 
Phthoirophagi, 572, a; ii. 
917, b. 

Phthcmphuthlte Nome, 39, 

b. 

Phthiotls, ii. 1167, a ; ii. 

1170, a. 

Phturis, 60. b. 

Phurni, 418, a; 668, b. 
Phuth, ii. 297, b. 

Phycus, 733, b. 

Phylace, 192, b; 833, a; 11. 

1170, a. 

Phylo, 329, b. 

Phyllitae, li. 48, a. 

Phyllus, ii. 1170, a. 

Physca, 830, a; ii. 384, a. 
Physco, ii. 626, a. 
Phy8CU8,:6l9,b; il 1209, a. 
Phyieum, 67, a. 

Phytia, or Plioctelac, 10, b. 
Piacenza, il. 636, a. 
Piacularis, Porta (IVome), 
il. 757. b. 

Piaenino^ li. 1317, b. 

Piali, ii- 1119- a. 

Piaiia, Ii. 1170, a. 

Pia/ria, 1038, b. 

PitfUo deW Ausenle, 345, a. 
Piano 4i Chita, ii. 1103, a. 
Pianoaa, 867, b; il. 637, b. 
Piave, ii. 641, a; ii. 1275; a. 
Picarta, 748, a. 

Pictas, Ad, il. 1301, b; ii. 
1302, a. 

Pictones, 173, a. 

Piczina, il 68.5, a. 

Pidhavro, 841, a. 
Pidhhna,1U, b ; ii. 1191, b. 
Pii di Lugo, Logo del, 6, b. 
Pik Fegu^, lou, 894, b. 
Piena, ii. 629, b. 

Pieria,U 629, b: ii. 1075, b. 
Pierre Pertuse, 795, a. 
Pierus, ii. 629, b. 

Pletas, Temple of (Rome), 
ii. 832, b. 

Pikola, 135, b. 

Pietra della Nave, 451, a. 
Pietro, iMOla di S„ ii. 911, b. 
Pietro Vemotico, 376, a. 
Pifano, St., 729, b. 

PheoH Rocks, ii. 1076, b. 
Piguntia, 748, a, 

Ptlcermi, 330, b. 

Pikemi, 11. 264, b. 

Pila, 730, a* 

Pilisch. ii. 969, a. 

Paiurt, li. 637, b. 1 
Pimprama, 25, a. 

Pinaka, 559, b. 

Pinal, il. §i, b. 

Finara, if. 1075, b.. 

Flnaruit 116 ,«. 


Pincensii, li. 367, b. 

Plncian Hill (Rome), il 
828, b; ii. 831, b. 

Plnciana, Domus (Rome), 
ii.83l,b. 

Plnciana, Porta (Rome), li. 
759, a. 

Plndus, 785, a. 

Pincta di Castel Volumo, 
971, a. 

Pinetum, 934, a. 

Pinguente, ii. 74, a. 
Pinhel,9ZA,fi\ il631,a. 
Pinheira, ii. 631, a; il 220, a. 
Pinna, ii. 1283, a. 

Pinos, il. 35, a. 

Pintla, 934, b. 

Pinum, 744, b. 

Piolo, li. 635, b; ii. 1317, b. 
Piontba, La, ii. 296, a. 
Pioraco, ii. 071, a; ii. 1301, 
bt il. 1317, b. 

Piperno Vecchia, li. 669, b. 
Ptqucntum, ii. 74, a. 

Pira, ii. 1178, a. 

Pirano, ii. 74, a. 

Piranon, ii. 74, a. 

Pirgo, ii. 1231, a. 

Pirnari, il. 540, b. 

Pirum, Ad, 744, b; ii. 1301, b. 
Pisa, 821, a. 

Pisa, li. 632, a; ii. 129G, a. 
Pisae, ii. 1296, a. 

Pisanus, Portus, 870, a. 
Pisaicllo, il. 8'>7, a. 

Pisatis, 817, a. 

Pisaurum, ii. 1301, a; il 
1317, b. 

Piscina Publica (Rome), ii. 
820, b. 

Piscinas, Ad, ii. 1296, a. 
Piscopia, 720, b; ii. 1123, a. 
Piscopia, F., 4f)4, b. 

Piscopio, F , 4.50, a. 

Pisma, La, 721, b. 

Pismesh Katasi, ii. 352, a. 
Pismesh Kalesi, li. 395, a« 
Pi^saeum, ii. .561, b. 
Pissantini, 7.5.5, b. 

Pistoja, ii. 634, b; Ii.l296,b. 
Plstoria, il. 1296, b. 

PUiyrus, ii. 1180, a; il. 

1190, a, 

Pltane, 63, a. 

Pitanus, 691, a. 

Pithecusa, 49, a. 

Pitino, Torre di, ii. 1283, a. 
Pitinum, ii. 1283, a. 

Pitinum Pisaurense, ii. 
1317, b. 

Pitsunda, il. 635, b. 

Pitulum, ii. 1317, b. 

Pitynda, li. 47, a. 

Pityodes, 770, a. 
Pityonnesus, ii. .571, a. 
Pityusa, 769, b. 

Pltyusae, 37.3, a, 
Pixxighettone, 11, b. 
Plagiaria, li. 219, b. 

Planasia, 8.57, b. 

Planaticus, Portus, ii. 74, a. 
Platamodes, ii. .341, b. 
Platamona, 1.58, b; ii. 174, a. 
Platannki, 1003, b, 

Platani, 1029, a j ii. 985, b; 
ii. 1161, b. 

Platania, li. 4, b; ii. 676, b. 
Platanistoii, ii. 226, b. 
Plataniiis, ii. 202, a. 
Platanodes, ii. 341, b. 
Flatanus, li. 606, b. 

Plate, 485, a. 

Platea, 582, a; 733, b{ il.277, 
b. 

Platiana, ii. 1247, b. 
Plattensee, ii. 572, a. 
Platyperama, ii. 1233, b. 
Platxa, ii. 1134, a 
Platxiotissa. ii. 1151, a. 
Plavi8,ii. 1275, a. 

Plera, 167, b. 

Plessidhi, ii. 669, a. 

Pleuron, 67, a. 

Pleutauri, .502, a. 

PUwa, tl. 672, b. 

Pliatsa, 11. 668, b. 

PlistU, ii. 896, b. 


Plora, li. 682, a. 

Plotheia, 330, b. 

Piotinopolis, ii. 1190, a. 
Plubium, ii. 912, a. 

Plurabaria Insula, ii. 9il, b. 
Plyni, Ps., li. 277, b. 

Pnigeus, li. 619, b. 

Pnyx (Athens), 282, a. 

Po di Primaro, il. 1032, b. 

Po, the, 849, a ; il. 509, a. 
Podend, 11. 511, b; U. 642, b. 
Podlachia, li. 8, a. 

Podolia, il. 30, a; ii. 916, a. 
Poeciiasium, 705, b. 

Poeeessa, 587, a. 

Poetelius, Lucus (Rome), 
ii. 826, b. 

Point du Gallc, il. 64, a. 

Point Zingis, .57, b. 

Poitiers, ii. 192, b. 

Pola, il. 64.3, a. 

Pola de Lena, il. 511, b. 
PoUticum, Promontorium, 
ii. 74. a. 

Polcevera, ii. 187, b; ii. 
660, b. 

PoIomoiiiacus.Pontiis, .508, a. 
Polenxa, ii. 188, a; ii. 64?, a. 
Poli, 417, b. 

Poliann, li. 1000, a. 

Polirastro, 460, a ; ii. 210, a. 
Polichna, 70.5, b, 

Polichue, il. 345, b. 

Policoro, 21, a ; H)4^>, b. 
Polignano, 167, a; ii. 411, a. 
Poltghero, 161, a. 
Poiiiiiartium, 870, b. 

Polin, .566, a. 

Polikrusoko, 225, b. 

Palis, ii. 125, a. 

Polls (Athens), 259, a, 
Politeia, 17, a. 

Polium, ii. 165, b. 

Polla, 910, b. 

Pollentia, 374, b ; 375, a; il. 

188, a; li. 629, a. 

Pollenxa, 374, b, 

Pollina, 160, a. 

Pollina, ii. 236, b; li. 986, a; 
li. 987, a. 

Pollina, or Pollona, 160, b. 
Poltyobria, .50, b. 

Polyhos, ii, 645, b. 
P<d;ffcngo,i\ 601, b. 
Poi^engo, Mt., 187, a. 
Polykhrono, II. 411, a. 
Polyplmgi, .572, a. 

Polyportu, 1063, b. 
P(*lyrrhenia, 705, b. 
Polystylus, 2, b. 

Polyfimetus, li. .5, b, 
Pomheiro, ii. 876, b. 
Pomeguc, ii. 1037, a. 
Pompeii, li. 646, a. 

Pompeii, Curia (Rome), ii. 
834, a. 

Pompeii, Porticus (Rome), 
ii. 831, a. 

Pompeii,Theatrum (Rome), 
il 8.34, a ; ii. 844, b. 
Pompey, Statue of (Rome), 
ii. 793, a. 

Pouches, ii. 6.57, b, 
Pondicherry, 11. 643, a; il. 
1017, b. 

Pondiknniti, 804, b. 
Portftrrada, 260, a. 

Pons Aelii, ii. 1256, b. 

Pons Aiuti, 744, b. 

Pons Augusti, 744, b. 

Pons Nartlae, 934, b. 

Pons Neviao, 934, b. 

Pons Servilii et Claudonum, 
li. 36, b. 

Pons Vetus Stenarum, 744, 
b. 

Pont-Audemer, 429, a. 
Pont^Authon, 429, a. 

Pont du Oard, li. 415, b* 
Pont VEsquit, 389, b. 
Pont-pierre, ii. 1266, a. 

PotU St. Esprit, ii. 963, b. 
Ponta di Tigani, li. 1337, b. 
Ponia Trivtdi, 1067, a. 
Pontariier, 214, b. 

Ponte della Badia, ii. 1321, 


1371 

^mte MoUe, II. 656. b. 

Ponte Saiara, li. 657, a. 
Pontevedra, 934, b. 

Pontia, II. 469, a. 
Pontikokastro, il 693, b. 
Pontinus, 201, a. » 

Pontirolo, U. 666, b;ii. 1287, 
b. 

Pontoise, 442, b. 

Pontons, il. 1220, a. 

Pontoux, li, 656, b. 
Puntremoli, 163, b. 

Ponxa, ii. 658, a. 

Populonia, il 659, bj ii. 12D6, 


Populonium, 870, a; ii. 1296, 

a. 

Porata, ii. 938, b. 

Porcari, li. 545, a ; ii.986, a. 
Porcia, Basilica (Rome), ii. 
786, a. 

Porcifera, li. 187, b. 

Porjani, li. 668, b. 

Poro, 477, b. 

Porpax, il. 986, a. 
Porphyrium, 621, b ; ii. 606, 

b. 

Porqueroles, ii. 654, b; li. 
1037, a. 

Port Mahon, 374, b. 
PorLsur-Sndne, ii. 661, a. 
Porta, ii. 626, a. 

Porta Armidio e Lucola, ii. 
171, a. 

Porta Arnio dia e Luoolas, 
730, a. 

Porta Collina (Romo), il. 
749, b. 

Porta Panaghia, 308, b. 
Porta Sanqualis (Rome), ii. 
749, b. 

Portae, Duodecim (Rome), 
ii. 757, b. 

Portcroz, ii. 1037, a. 

Portela de Ahade, ii. 879, a, 
Portgnte, ii. 1257, a. 

Porticus ad Nationes 
(Rome), ii. 837, b. 

Porticus Polae (Rome), il. 
839, b. 

Porticus Eumenia (Athens), 
301, a. 

Porto, 477, b; 11.503, b. 
Porto liadisco, 564, a. 

Porto liarbato, 395, b. 

Porto liufalo, li. 661, a. 
Porto Cavaliere, 703, a. 
Porto Cesareo, 474, b. 

Porto Conte, ii, 911, a. 

Porto d'Anzo, 148, b. 

Porto d'Ercole, 198, b, 

Porto Fanari, 839, b. 

Porto Favone, 691, b. 

Porto Ferraio, ii. 40,a. 
Porto Fino, ii. 188, a; il. 
661, a. 

Porto Franco, 685, a. 

Porto Leone, 307, a. 

Porto Rafii, 331, b. 

Porto Santo, ii. 678, b, 

Porto Vecchio, 691, a. 

Porto Vencre, ii. 188, a. 
Portsmouth, ii. 253, a; ii. 
1260, b. 

Portuensis, Porta (Rome), 
II. 761, a. 

Portugal, 932. b ; li.ll06,b. 
Portugalete, 902, b. 
Portuosiis, Sinus, il 515, b. 
Portus, ii. 503, b. 

Portus Adurni, 442, a. 
Portus Agasiis, 167, a. 
Portus Aearius, 354, b. 
Portus Delphlni, ii. 188, a. 
Portus Dubris, 442, a. 

Portus Ericis, il. 188, a. 
Portus Gamiie, 167, a. 
Portus Herculis, 198, bi 
461, b. 

Portus Herculis Monoecl, ii. 
188, a. 

Portus Lemanis, 442, a. 
Portus Lugudonis, ii. 912, a. 
Partus Magnus, ii. 1269, b. 
Portus Monoecl, 93, b. 
Portus Mulierum, 424, a. 

, Portus Veneris, R. 188, a. 
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Posada, U. 912, a. 

Poieidion, ii. 1075, a. 
Poiteidium, 524. a. 
Poseidouium, 175, b. 
PusMM, ii. 062, a. 

Poftidium. 609. b; ii. 614, b. 
Posidonia, ii. 210, a; ii. 614, 
b. 

Possedat ii. 662, b. 

Potala, H. 47. b. 

Poiami, ii. 647, b. 

Potamui, 331, b. 

Putentla, ii. 210, a; ii. 628, b; 

H. 1295, b; 11. 1307, a. 
Potenxa, ii. 210, a ; ii. 663, 
ai ii. 1295. b; ii. i307, a. 
Potenxa, Sta Maria, a, ii. 

62H, b ; ii. 662. b 
Potidunia, 67, a ; ii. 203, a. 
Potisije, il. 7, b. 

Potsdam, ii. 962, a. 
Pouleman, ii. 644, a. 
Pouleman Chat, ii. 995, b. 
Pourbal, il. 220, a. 

Poybueno, 260, a. 

Poxxo di ItatignanOf or La- 
tignano, 721, a. 

Poxzuoli, i». 678, b. 
Praenentina, Porta (Rome), 
ii. 759, a. 

Praeiidium, 691, b; 934, a. 
Praesus, 705, b; ii. 667, n. 
Praetoria Atigusta. 744, b. 
Praetorian Camp (llotnc), ii. 
83i, b. 

Praetoriura, 744, b ; 748, a; 

ii. 116, b. 

Pragehta, 977, a. 

Prague, ii. 696, a. 

Prn», il. 1170. a. 

Prasa, 625, a. 

Pratiaca, Ii. 47, b. 

PraHiue, 331, b. 

Prasiaa, 59i, a. 

Praaonesi, ii. 385, b. 
Prasonisi, 1102, a. 

Prasum, 57, a. 

Prat de Trqjan, 743, b. 
Prnti di Ro, 497, a. 

Pratica, ii. 145, a. 
Prathhthana, ii. 60, b. 
Pravadi, ii. 271, a; il. 1017, 
b. 

Pravista, ii. 576, b. 

Pri St. Didier, 196, a. 

Pr. daul, 173, a. 

Pregel, 1020, b ; ii. 917, a. 
Preliu» Lacus, 857. b. 

Prented*, li. 482, b. 

Preninis, 60, a. 

Prespa, li. 36, b. 

Prestia, ii. 642, a. 

J‘reaton, ii. 1312, a. 
Preventza, 166, b. 

Prevesa, li. 426, a. 

Prexecop, ii. 1090, b. 

Prla, 984, b. 

PriansuB, 70.5, b. 

Priantae, il. 1190, a. 
Prifermim, il. 1283, a. 

Prima Porta, li. 925, b. j ii. 
1301, a. 

PrimlB, 11. 396, b. 

FrimU Magna, 60, a. 
Principato Citeriore, ii. 206, 
b. 

Prinikb, 1040, a. 

Prinkipo, 770, a. 

Prinus, 201, b. 

PristitM, ii. 1232, b. 

Pr ’'aUnthui, 11.268, a; 330, 

rrob..tia, 412, b. 

Probi, Pons (Rome), il. 850, 
a. 

ProchytR, 49, b. 

Procida, 49, b; 11. 670, a. 
Procolltia, n. 1256, b. 
Prodkromo, 689, a. 

Proerna, il. 1170, a. 

Progeri, li. 1190, a. 
Prolaqueum, ii. 1301, b; 

ii. 1317. b. 

Proiog, 748, a. 

Promasens, 444, a. 
Promethel, Lncus (Roma), 
li.820,b. 


Promina, li. 671, a. 
Promona, 748, a. 
Promontorium Magnum, ii. 
46, b. 

Proni, 5«8, a. 

Propylaea (Athens),268, a. 
Proschiutn, 67, a. 

ProBels, 192, b. 

Proahyna, 689, a; 1025 b; 
ii. 202, a. 

ProBopite Nome, 39, b. 
I'roiipHlta, 332, a. 

Prote, ii. 654, b. 

Prate, ii. 671, b. 

Pruvati, 801, b. 

Provina, 73, b. 

Pruaaia, 56, b. 

Pruth, Jl. 687, b. 

Prytaneium (Athens), 298, 

a. 

Pry tan is, ii. 6.58, b. 

Psaphara, 140, b. 

Pflaphis, 330, a 
Paara, b. 

PscelciB, 60, a; 781, b. 
Pseasii, ii. 917, b. 
Pfieuduvuri, 349, b. 

Psiloriti, il. 13, b. 

Psophidia, 19.3, a. 

Psophis, 17, a; 193,a. 
Psycliium, 705, b. 

Psyra, 609, b. 

Phj'ttaleia, ii 878, a. 

PfiyttI, ii. 1081, a. 

Ptaniae, ii. 1.301, a. 

Ptcleo, il. 677, a. 

Ptelemn, ii. 1170, a. 
Ptoledenna, 193, a. 
Ptolcmais, 733, b. 

Ptovis, It. 5.56, a. 

Ptoum, 412, a. 

Piycliia, 671, b. 

Pnblica, Villa (Rome), 
li. 83<i, b. 

Publi<dug, Clivus (Rome), 
ii. 811, a. 

Piu'inum, il. 74,tt; ii. 1275, 

b. 

Piidicitla Patricia (Rome), 
ii. HI.5, a 

Pudicitiae Plebeiao, Sacel- 
luin (Home), ii. 830 b, 
Puebla de la Reyna, II- 
(i96, b. 

Puech d' Jasolu, il. 1.331, b. 
Puenfa dela Guardia vieja, 
li. 377, a. 

Puente de Ar^obispo, .341, a. 
Puente de Don Gonxalo, li. 
1276, b. 

Puente de Don Guarray, 
ii. 453, a. 

Puente de Orvijo, ii. 1254, b. 
Puente dc Orvigo, 250, a. 
Puente do Sara, ii. 220 , a. 
Puente, Rio de la, 933, b, 
Puerto de Daroca, 582, a. 
Puerto de S. Maria, ii. 
329, a. 

Puglia petrosa, 164, b. 
Puglia piana, 164, b. 

Puhra, 983, b. 

Pufgeerda, -593, b. 
Puijourdca, il. 1258, a. 

Pnla, C.tpo di, li, 445, b; 
11.911,b. 

Pulcrnm I.ittus (Rome), 
ii. 80.3, a. 

Pullarla, il. 74, a 
Pullopicc, 110, a. 
Pullopicem, li. 188, b. 
Pulaka, ii. 678, b. 

Pultanah, ii. 042, a, 

Pulvinar Solis (Rome), li. 
83), a. 

Pulwan, 737,b; ii. 307, a. 
Pundonitxa, 638, a ; ii. 424, 
b: ii. 486, a; il. 1101, b. 
Punhete, ii. 219, b. 

Puuieum, ii. 1296, a. 
Punjab, il. 870, a. 

Punon, 11. 586, a. 

Punta de Falcone, 11. 911, a. 
Punta dei Barbicri, 753, b. 
Punta del Pexzo, 4^, a; ii. 
706, a. 

[Punta deW Alice, 447, b. 


Punta della Penna, 454, a. 
Punta di Promontore, il. 
74, a. 

Punta di Stilo, 641, a. 
Pupulum, il. 9 1 2, a. 

Pura, 983, b. 

Purali, 18.3, b. 

Purpurai lae, 906, b. 

Purug, 11. 1085. b. 
Ptiskkalavati, il. 47, b, 
Pusiano, iMgo di, 877, a. 
Putea, il. 1076, b. 

Putcal Libonli (Rome), ii. 
788, a. 

Puteal Scribonianum, 
(Rome), 11. 788, a. 

Putrid Lake, 454, b. 

Putrid Sen, il. Ill2,b. 

Puy de Jusaat, 990, b. 
Pydartis, ii. 1190, a. 

Pylae, 193, b. 

Pylene, 67, a. 

Pylorus, 70.5, b. 

Pyramus, 114, a; 619, b. 
Pyraiithufi, 705, b. 

Pyrathi, ii. 686, b. 

Pyrenael, Portus, ii. 52, a. 
Pyrenaeus, Imus, 515, a. 
Pyrenaeus, Suminus, 615, a. 
Pyrenees, the, ii. 687. a. 
Pyrgaki, 2.il, a ; 10.15, a. 
Pyrgi, 821, a; ii. 1296, a. 
Pyrgu, or Pyrgako, ii. 351, b. 
Pytgoa, 625, a. 

Pyrrha, li. 165, a. 

Pyrrhicus, ii, 112, b. 
Pyrucheium, 97, a. 
P>rii8tac, ii. 541, b. 

Pythan, ii 642, a. 

Pythlum, ii. 1170, a. 
Pyxites, il. 6-58, b. 

Pyxus, il. 209, b. 


Qualea, il. 1083, a. 
Uiuacerni, 933, a. 

Quad-l)ra (IViidy-Dra), ii. 
4.52, b. 

Quadema, 631, a; li. 1287, a. 
Quadratae, ii. 1288, a* 
Quaeii, ii. 74, a. 

Quaglio, Porto, ii, 1084, a. 
Qualburg, li. 690, a. 
(luarnniine liny, ii. Ull, a. 
Quarnh'o, Cannl del, 902, a. 
Quarncro, Golfo di, 224, b ; 
il.74, a. 

Quarle, ii. 690, a, 

Quentin, St„ 340, b. 

Querct, 464, a. 

Querquernue, Aquae, 168,b. 
Querquerni, 933, a. 
Qiierquetulana, Porta 

( Rome), il, 75.5, b. 
Quiberon, ii. 1275, b, 
Quilates, C., 501, a. 
Quimper, 686, b. 

Q dnetia, Plata (Rome), ii. 
842, b. 

Quiugi, ii. 53. a. 

Quinta, 934, b. 

Quintanas, Ad, ii. 1301, b. 
Quirinal Hill (Rome), ii. 
828, b 

Qulrinalis, Porta (Rome), 
ii. 757, a. 

Quirinalis, SacoIIum 

(Rome), ii. 829, a. 

Quirini, VallU (Rome), li. 
828, b. 

Quirinus,Temple of (Rome), 
ii. 829, a. 

Quiael-Hissar, il. 419, a. 
Quixa, ii. 297, b. 

Quorra, 11. 428, a. 


Raab, 222, b. 

Rabat, ii. 8T6, a. 

Rabba, ii. 690, b. 

Rabbath, 123, b. 

Radepont, li. 718, b. 

Rhodes, il. 299,b. 

I Rqfina, 382, a. 

Ragusa, Fiunte di, R. 985, b. 
Rtutnaa- Vecchia, 840, a. 
RtSib, 199, b. 

R^uls, 570, a* 


Rakhamytes, ii. 310, a. 
Rakhsi, 188, a. 

Rakka, ii, 699, a. 

Rakli, .588, b. 

Ram-gur, ii. 692, a, 
Ram-nagar, li. 692, a. 
Ram-Ullah, il.691,b. 
Rama,\\. 115, b; ii. 1-53, a. 
Ramaatn Kor, 693, b. 

Hama, or Ram, li. 1310,a. 
Rarrae, 110, a. 

Ramatheum Sophim, ii. 
691, b. 

Ramatuelle 487, b. 

/tame, ii. 692, a. 

Rome's Head, il. 1276, a. 
Hamguna, ii. 253, a. 
liamiaeram, 693, b. 
Ramiseram Cor, ii. 1020, a. 
Ramlah, 59), b. 

Ramteh, 213, a; ii. 691, a. 
Ramsey, ii. 192, b. 

Uandaxxo, ii. 1213, a. 
Raphanea, 560, b. 

Rapolla, 167, b. 

Raposera, li. 219, b. 
Rapsani, 232, a ; 655, a ; ii. 

124, a. 

Raa, 188, a. 

Has Addar, 317. b; ii.330,a. 
Has Aferni, 317, b. 
Ras-al-Ain, ii. 709, a. 

Raa al-Djerd, li. 110.5, b. 
liaa-al-Ilamrak, ii. 468, b. 
Ras-al-llarsbah, li. 297, b. 
Has-al-Kanats, 170, b ; il. 
620, a. 

Itaa-al-Kanatir, ii. 297, b. 
Hns-al-Milhr, li. 328, b. 
Ras-nl-Hazat, 733, b. 
lias-al-Satr, 344, a. 
lias-Bad, 367, a. 

It ns Bergawad, il. COO, a. 
Raa Broom, li. 669, b, 
Rns-el-Abiad, 499, a; il. 
606, 1). 

Ras-el-Auf, il. 161, b. 
Itaa-el-Bnstt, il. 1075, b. 
Has-el-Char, 008, a. 
Has-el-Dwaer, il. 68, a. 
Ras-el.llad, 17-5, b ; 687, b. 
Raa-el-Hadd, 499, b. 

Itas el-Hamrah, 1070,a; ii. 
454, a. 

Ras-el-Harsbah, il. 346, a. 
Ras-et-Harxeit, il. 277, b. 
ftas-el-Jerd, .520, b. 
Ras-eUKaama, ii. 277, b. 
Raa el-Metlah, ii. 277, b. 
Ras-el-Naschef, 384, a. 
Ras-el’Ouad, li. 575, a. 
Ras.el’Rnxat, li. 625, b. 
Ras-el-Shukkur, li. 298 , a. 
Ras-es-Shekah, ii. 606, a. 
Raa-et-Tin, 6u8, a; 732, a; 
ii. 277, b. 

Ras Fartak, ii 871, a. 

Raa Fat task, ii. 1052, a. 

Has Ghamart, 531, a. 

Ras Guadel, ii. 549, b. 

Raa Hadtd, ii. 454, a ; il. 
1037, a. 

Has Kelb, 499, b. 

Has Khanxeer, ii. 1075, b. 
Has Lmottf, ii. -599, a. 

Ras Halem, li. 277, b. 

Ras Metxnkoub,2il^,lo. 

Ras Mohammed, 175, b; ii. 
662. a. 

Ras Musendom, 175, b. 
Ras-,QX Tarf-,esh-Shakhar, 

125, a. 

Ras Seiyada, 398, b. 

Ras Sem, 783, b; il. 62.5, b. 
Ras Sid* AH-al-Mekhi, 159,a. 
Ras Sidi Bou Satd, 531, a. 
Ras Tankub, ii. 620, a. 

Ras Teyonas, 732, a ; 733, b. 
Ras ud-Dehar, ii. 297, b. 
Ras-ud-Dehir, H. 346, a. 
Kaswalta Silian, il. 606, a. 
Rasa, ii. 931, a. 

RasboisiJe, ii. 171, a. 
Raschid, 418, a. 

Rashat, 32 U b» 

Rasocolmo, Cstpoi/l. ii. 
Baeoculsna, Ciqif,ii.403.b. 
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Itassova, 352, a. 

Jtastan, 197, a. 

Ratanea, 74«, a. 

UatlHria, 745, a. 

Hatisbon, ii. 697, a. i 

Baiont'aUf ii, \0'67t a, I 

MaionoUj ii* 926, b. 
Ratumena, Porta (Rome), 

ii. 760, a. 

RatzeOuruy ii. 107, a. 
Raudiiscula, Porta (Rome) 

ij. 756, a. 

Havee, 25, a. 

Ravef(nano, 26, a. 

Ravenna, ii. 693, a. 

Rauhe Alpy 105G, b; ii. 1258, 

TlavV, ii. 422,a: 1101, a. 
Raujtiy ii. 695, a* 

Raxatin, 0()8, a. 

Raxxoliy Isola dei, 719, a. 
Realey CivitOy 890, b; ii. 
1305, a. 

Reccoy ii. 717, b. 

Reculvery ii. 697, b. 

Red Seay 174, b; 182, a j 11. 
857, a. 

Rt^ahy ii. 692, b. 

Rega, ii. 8.68, b. 

Regen, ii. 696, b. 
Regensburg, ii. 697, a. 
RegenwalSe, ii. 858, b. 
Reggio, ii. 697,a; ii. 703,a; 
il. 1287, a. 

Regia (^Kome), ii. 779, a. 
Regio Judaeorum, 97, a. 
RegioTran8tiberina(Uome), 
ii. 841, a. 

Regiuin, ii. 1287, a. 

Regnuni, 442, a. 

Reims, 794, a. 

Reviagen, il. 718, a. 
Rematia) i, 760, b. 

Remi, St., 1002, b. 

Reynich, ii. 717, b. 

RendmOy ii. 1038, b. 
Re7\preui, 750, a. 

Reno, ii. 709, a. 

Rennes, 654, a; ii. 696, a. 
Real, li.7l7,b. 

Reonda, ii. 644, a. 

Repton, il. 698, b. 

Requejoy ii. 1275, b. 
Requena, il. 198, b; ii. 1326, 
b. 

Rerglntrum, llO, b, 

Resina, 496, a ; 1054, a. 
Ues>pa, 167, a. 

Retenga, Civi/a, ii. 1283, b. 
Retigoniuin, or Rerigonium, 
7^, a. 

RetJmo, ii. 710, b. 

Retina, 496, a. 

Retina, C., 11. 546, b. 
Relortillo, ii. 102, a. 

Retx, Rays de, ii. 692, b. 
Reuben, Tribe of, il. 531, a. 
Rhaabeni, 181, a. 

Rbacalani, ll. 8.55, b. 
Rbacotis, 98, b. 

Rhades, 24, b. 

Rhaeba, ii. 16, a. 

Rhaeteae, 193. a. 

Rhage, 571, a. 

Rliakalani, ii. 917, a. 
Rhambacia, 983, b. 
Rhamidava, 744, b. 
Rhamnus, 705, b. 
Rhaphaneae, ii. 1076, a. 
Rhaptuni, 57, b. 

Rbaptus, ii. 702, b. 

Rhaucus, 705, b. 

Rhausium, 748, a. 

Rheban, il. 700, a. 
Rhedones, 218, b. 

Rhegiaa, 11. 107.5, b. 
Kheglum, ii. 1294, b. 
Rhetmsy 380, b. 
Rkeinbreiibach, li. 192, a. 
Rheinzabem, lU 1082, a. 
Rheiti. 328. a. 

Hheneia, 760, b. 

Rheon.n. 376, a. 

Rhesapha, ii. i076,b. 

RhfVy li.70l,a. 
Rbibii,ii.94a,b. . 
Rbtgla, li. 16, a. 


Rhine, the, iU70ii,b. 
Rhilbymna, 705, b. 
Hhithyrnnos, ii. 710, b. 
Rhiiim, 13, a. 

Rhizophngi, 58, a. 
Rhixo-Kastron, ii. 710, b. 
Rhizus, 748, a ; ii. 1170,b. 
Rho, 497, a. 

Kbobogdii, ii. 16, a. 
Hhobosci, li. 943,b. 

Hhoda, Gulf of, ii. 52, a. 
Rhodes, ii. 713, a. 

Rhodex, 517, a. 

Rhodope, ii. 1177, b. 
Khodopa, ii. 1190, b. ' 
Rhogandani, ii. 1093, b. 
Hboganis, 371, b. 

Rhogonis, ii. .578, b. 

Rhnkka, 11.711, a. 

Rhdn, 1056, b. 

Rhdne, the, ii.711,b. 
Rhoplutae, 184, a. 

Rhossian Rock, the, il. 
1075, a. 

Rhossus, ii. 1075,a, b. 
Rhotanus, 94, b ; 691, a. 
Rhossicus Scopulus, ii. 
1075, b. 

Rhubon, ii. 917, a. 

Hhusibis, Portus, 229,b. 
Khymmus, li. 716, b. 
Rbyncn'., 10, b. 

Rhyneuburg, ii. 296, a. 
Hhynland, 501, a. 

Rhypos, 14, b. 

Rbytium, 705, b. 

Hiazan, li. 917, b. 
Ribadavia, ii. 1240, b. 
Rtbaredonda, S. Maria de, 
ii. 917, b. 

Ribhle, .388, b ; ii. 971, a. 
Hibble-ches/er, li. 718, a. 
Ribchester, 641, a. 
Ricciaoum, 515, a. 
Richburough, 442, a; 85.5, a: 
11. 860, b. 

Richmond, ii, 718, a. 

Ricina, li. 188, b; ii. 629, a. 
Rtcsen, \\, VA27y a. 

Riduna, 949, b 
Hicrhestcr, 429, a. 

Rics, ii. 718,b. 
Hicsengebirge, ii. 1257, b. 
Riesgau, il. 718, b. 

Ricti, 6, a ; ii. 695, a. 

Riex, ll. 698, a. 

Riga, Gt4f of, 72.3, b; I 
1270, b. 

Rigae, 582, a, 

Rigol, ii. 717, b. 

Rigomagus, ii. 1288, a. 

Riba, il. 15, b. 
Rima^el-Luhf, ii. 706, b. 
Rimini, 213, b. 

Rimokastro, li. 172, a. 
Ringwood, ii. 697, b. 
Rinteln, ii. 14, a. 

Rio Caldo, 168, b, 

Rio d’Ave, 93.3, a. 

Rio d' Aye, 351, b. 

^10 de ta Kalameta, 476, a. 
Rio de la Puente, ii. 414, a. 
Rio Grande, ii. 422, b. 

Rio ’Porto, ii. 453, a. 

Hio Verde, li. 881, b. 

Rion, 671, I). 

Rioni, or Rion, ii. 593, a. 
Itipatransone, 719, u; i: 
628, b. 

Risano, 905, b j II. 710, b 
ii. 1275, u. 

Risingham, 1023, a. 

Ritopk, il. 1230, b. 

Hitri, 8.52, a. 

Riva, ii. 703, a. 

Riviere, 978, a. 

Riviire d^Aurai, 443, a. 
Rixton, ii. 718, a. 

Rizah, 483, a. 

Rixeh, ii.710,b; ii.71I,a. 
Rfta, ii. 693, a. 

Roanne, ii. 718, b. 

Robbio, or RobiOy 497, a. 
Robesti, ii. 656, b. 

Robledo, 934, a. 

Robogky ii. 718, b. 
Roboraria, ii. 1302, «• 


Uoboretum, 934, a. 

Roca, C. da, ii. 216, b. 

Rocca, 705, b. 

Rocca d'Entella, 829, a. 
Rocca di Papa, 89, a. 

Rocca Giovane, 774, b. 

Rocca Massima, 554, b. '■ 
Rocca Monjina, 343, b. 

Rocca Priore, 669, a. 

Roche Bernard, 791, b. 
RocheUe, ii. 903, b. 
Rochester, 792, a. 

Rochester, High, 750, a. 
Rodastuy or liodosishig, 403, 
b. 

Rodez, 6^4, h-y ll.951,a.» 
/fod/, ll06,b. 

Rodicio, 934, a. 

Rodtlla, 11. 1232, b. 

Rodrigo, Ciudad, ii. 1285, b. 
Roggta, 497, a. 

Bogus, 603, a. 

Rohebeh, ii. 698, a. 

Roja, 93, b; ii. .55, a; ii. 

187, b ; ii. 860, a. 

Rnie, n. 718, b. 

Roino, li. 553, b. 

Rom, ii. 695, a. 

Roma and Venus, Temple 
ofi Rorre), ii. 80f), a. 
Roman Kings, .''tatucs of 
(Rome), li. 770, a. 

Roman People, Statno of 
the Genius of (Rome), li. 
796, b. 

Homanca, C., ii. 253, a. 
Romani, li. 1101, a. 
Romatinus, ii. 1275, a. 

Home, ii. 719, a. 

Rome and Augustus, ‘.Tem¬ 
ple of (Athens), 281, a. 
Romechi, ii, 855, a. 

Rotnigik, 786, b. 

Komula, 741, b. 

Romulea, li. 896, b. 
Rumulea, .Sub, ii. 1293, a. 
Ronuiii Aedes (Rome), ll. 
803, a. 

Romuli, Casa (Rome), ii. 
802, b. 

Rona/dsa, il. 461, b. 
Ronaldsha, St, 49, a. 

Banco, li. 1317, b. 

Honda, 22'<, a. 

Honda la Vieja, 20, b; 228, a. 
Honda, Sierra de, ii. 130, b. 
Roombnrg, ii. 667, a. 

Rosalia, Monte Sla, li,085, a. 
Rosas, II. 52, a} ii. 711, b. 
Kosciaimm, 451, a, b. 
Roselle, li. 8.59, a, 

Rosetta, 41H, a.* 

Rossa di Tenlada, Isola, ii. 
911, b. 

Rossano, 451, a ; ii. 855, a. 
Rosso, Castel, ii. 317, a. 
Rostra (Rome), ii. 78.5, a. 
Rostrata, Colunina (Rome), 
li 78.5, b. 

Rostrata Villa, ii. 1301, a. 
Rotas, Ad, ii. 1287, a. 
Rotoinagus, 429, a. 

Rotonda, La, li. 421, a: ii. 
1295, a. 

Rototsdo, Monte, 691, a, 
Rouen, 429, a ; 480, b. 
Rouergue, ii. 860, a. 

Rovies, ii. 494, b. 

Rovigno, ii. 74, a. 

} RoumeUa, il. 1176, b. 

Roussillon, ii. 859, a; ii. 
1023, b. 

Rowandi, ii. 495, a. 
Rowandix, 320, a: ii. 495, a: 

11. 1336, ll. 

Rowton, ii. 860,b. 
Roxburgh, 923, a ; ii. 504, b. 
Koxolaui, ii. 917, a. 

Royan, ii. 4-50, a. 

Ruad, 185, a. 

Ruaditae, ii. 278, a. 

Rubi, 167, a} ii. 1294, a. 
Rubra, 691, b. 

Rubras, Ad, ii. 1301, a. 
Rubricata, ii. 115, b. 
Rubricatus, 68, a; 378, b ; 
ii. 454,b. 


Rucconium, 744, b. 

Rucsen, ii. 1327, a. 

Ruda, 810, a. 

Budge, ii. 253, b. 

Rudiae, 474, b; ^ii. 1294, a. 
Rudiana, 521, 

Rudland, ii. 1258, a. 

Rueda, ii. 951, a. 

Hufea or Rojia, 111, a. 
Rt^fitch, ii. 8.58, a. 

Rufrae, ii. 897, a. 

RnlVium, ii. 896, b. 

Rugby, il. 1232, b. 
RUgenwaUlc, li. 858, b. 
Rugge, ii 716, a. 

Ruhr, ii. 858, b; ii. 1268, b. 
Jium Kala, 152, b. 

Rum Kala'h, 876, b. 

Rwnili, 600, b. 

Humiti, Castle of, 13, a. 
Humili-Hisar, 424, a. 
Rumili-Kawak, 424, a. 
Kunicatae, ii. 1310, b. 

Hunn of Cutch, 11. 255, a. 
Runovtih, li. 449, a. 

Rupes Tarpela (Rome), ii. 
771, b. 

Rus, il. 858, b. 

Kiisadir, ii. 297, b. 

Rnsadir Prom., ii. 297,b. 
Ruseino, ii. 1320,, a. 
llusellae, 870, a. ' 

Rnsicada, li. 4.54, a. 
Kusieade, ii. 455, a. 
Kusidava, 744, b. 

Ruskoi, ii. 716, b. 

Rustschuk, ii. 669, b; ii. 

926, b ; il. 972, a. 
Itusqueur, ii. 1012, a, 
ItuMicurrium, ii. 297, b. 

Rut Chester, ii. 1266, b; il. 
1311, a. 

Ruteiii, 173, a. 

Huliglianoy 354, b. 
Rutschuek, li. 609,' b; ii. 

920, b ; ii. 972, u. 

Hutnba, 93,b; li. 56, a; ll, 
187, b. 

Rutiipae, 442, a. 

Huver, 850, b. 

Ruvignio, li. 74, a. 

Ruvo, ii. 8.56, aj li. 1294, a. 
Ryan, Loch,] 7, a; ii. 6^, 
a. 

Sa-el-Uadjar,\\ 874,b.* 
Sa-Minagnr, il. 360, a. 
Saabu, ii. 863, b. 

Saule, il. 87G, a. 

Saale (in Franconia), i{. 
876, a. 

Saana, ii. 1076, b. 

Saarburg, 11. G57, b. 

Saaret, 147,b. 

Sabaei, 181, b. 

Sahakhah, 598, b. 

Sabalet es-Sahib, it. 369, b. 
Sabanja, 406, b. 

Sabaracus, Sinus, ii. 62, a. 
Sabarae, ii. 48, a. 

Sabaria, ii. 642, a. 

Sabarious S., il. 46,b. 
Sabate, 870, b} ii, 1*297, b. 
Sabatinus, Lacus, 856, b t 
857, a. 

Sabatium, ii. 237, a. 

Sabatum Pluvium, Ad, ii. 
1295, a. 

Sabatus, 450, a ; ii. 461, b. 
Sabbatba, 25, a. 

Sabbato, 3, b ; ii. 864, b. 
Sabhia, ii. 284, a. 

Sabee, 383, b. 

Sabina, Monte Leone della, 
il. 12*2.5, a. 

Sabiote, ii. 880, a. 

Sabis, .521, a. 

Sables d'Olonne, il. 947, b. 
Sabrata, ii. 1081, a. 
Sabyholm, ii. 864, a* 

Sacala, 983, a. 

Sacanl, 11. 917, b. 

Sacastene, 366, a. 

Sacco, 1059, b ; ii. 1226, a. 
Sacer Fluvlus, 691, a; U 
91), a. 

Sachbs, ii.946,b. 
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Saclat, il 883, b. ’ 

Sacra Via (Home),'11.773, a. 
Sacrani, 5, a. 

SacrarU, ii. 1300, b. 

Sacred Gate (Athens), 263,a. 
Sacred Promontory, 691, a. 
Satiji, ii. 902, a. 

Sado, ii. 220, a. 

Saelini, 249, b ; 250, b. 
Snepinum, il. 896, b. 
Saepone, 583, a. 

Saeprut, il.Oll, a. 
Saeubicuia, 655, b. 

Saetlbls, 655, b; ii. 1241, a. 
Saetiant, ii. 943, b. 

229, b. 

Sagaraucae, ii. 943, b. 
Sagarra, 379, a; 11. 1, b. 
Sagarre, ii. 1034, b. 

Sagartli, ii. 3()2, a. 

Saglda, ii. 48, a. 

Sagret, li. 448, a. 

Sagrus, 613, b. 

Sahara, Mb, bi 252, b; 925, 
a. 

Safa, il. 924, b. 

Saians, il. 1135, b. 

Said, 37, a. 

Saigon, or Saung, ii. 964, a. 
Saulant, 754, a. 

St. David's Head, il. 4G2, b. 
St. EdmuntTs Bury, il. 13i0, 

a. 

St. Etienne, Val, 805, b. 

St. Florentin, 799, a. 

St. George, 385, b; 588, b j 
il. 509, Hi il. 585, a. 

St. George, Cape, 310, a; il. 
961, b. 

St. George, Hill df (Athens), 
255, a. 

St. George, Monastery of, 
ii. 995, a. 

St. George, River of, 241, a. 
St. James, Cape, li. 924, b j 
11. 1002, b. 

St. Jean d'Acre, 11, a. 

St. Jean, Pied-de-Port, 516, 
a: ii. 42, b. 

St. John, it. 167, h. 

St. John, C., il. 46, b. 

St. John, River, 613, b j ii. 
1034, b, 

St.John's Foreland, ii. 65, a, 
St. Martin sous te Boulou, 
585, b. 

St. Mary, Cape, II. 254, b. 

St. Michael's, Mount, il.l2,b. 
St. Paul trois Chdtetnu, 
340, b. 

St. Pierre dCEUonne, 822, a. 
St. Hemi, ii. 887, a. 

Saint-yallicr, il. 182. b. 
Saintes, 467, b} ii. 303, a ; il. 
903, b. 

Stc Heine d'Alise, 95, a. 
Saintonge, li. 903, b. 

Sail, 39, b. 

Sais,i\. 1144, a. 

Saite Nome, 39, b. 

Sakarya, or SaAaH, li. 902, b, 
Sakasthan, 866, a. 

Saki Adassi, or Saksadasi, 
609, a. 

Sakkra, il. 1334, a. 

Sala, 229, b i li. 297. b. 
Salaceni, ii. 48, a. 

Salacta, 934, a; ii. 220, a. 
Salado, ii. 662, b; ii. 886, a. 
Salamanca, il. 219, b li. 

883, b; ii. 1285, b. 
Salamor^e, 934, a *, ii* 876, b. 
Ssdandrella, 8, b. 

Salaniana, 934, a. 

Salupia, 167, a. 

Salapina Falui, 167, a. 
Salaria, Poru (Rome), ii. 
759, a. 

Salaisi, 100, a. 

Salassii, li. 298, b* 

Salban, 459, a. 

Satburg, 227, a. 

Saldae, 68, a: li. 454, a. 
Saldae, Ps.. il 297, b. 
Balaam, U. 318. b. 

Saldapa, il. Va35, b. 

Salebro, ii. 1296, a. 
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SaUmi, 1027, b. 

Saieniini, ii.l317, b. 

Saleon, 488, b ; ii. 370, a. 
Salerno, il. 882, b. 

Salerno, Gulf qf, ii. 514, b. 
Sales, ii. 884, b. 

5’rt^ir,ii. 1135, a. 

Salha, 983, a. i 

Salhadschar, li. 402, b. ! 

Sali, ii. 9i6,b. 

Salientes, 934, a. 

Salina, 51, b. 

Salinae, 167, a; 744, b. 
Saline, 167, a. 

Saline, Le, 1018, b. 

SalineUo, ii. 667, b. 

Salines, 628, b. 

Saliiisae, ii. 299, a. 

Saliorum, Curia (Rome), ii. 
H04, a. 

Salis, ii. 883, a. 

Saliunca, 347, a. 

Sallee, 229, b ; ii. 876, a. 
Sallentia, 474. b. 

Satlonaz, ii. 1020, b. 
Salluiituin, 748, a. 
Sallustianue, Thermae 
(Hume), il. 8.31, a. 
Sallusiiani, Horti (Rome), 
ii. 831, a. 

Sallustli, Circus (Rome), ii. 

831, a: ii. 844. b. 
Salmantlca, ii. 1285, b. 
Salmantlce, 11. 219, b. 

Salme, il. 883, b. 
Sulmone,821, a. 
Saltnydeasus, it. 599, a; ii. 
1190, a. 

Salndy, or Sandye, it. 883, b. 
Satnek, li. 1171, b. 

Salo, 402, b ; ii. 220, a. 
.Salodurum, li. 582, b. 
Salomon, 6\, il. 897, a. 

Salon, C,, 11. 961, n. 

Saloim, 748, a; il. 38, a. 
Satona, 127, a; ii. 1232, b. 
Salonice, 11. 1171, b. 
Salontcki, or Saloniki, or 
Salonicia, ii. 1171, a. 
Saloniki, ii. 236, b. 

Sulposa, 583, a. 

Salpt, ii. 879, a. 

Sal pi, Logo di 167, a. 

Saiics, or Salves, il. 886, a. 
Salso, Fiume, 1068, bi ii. 
985. b. 

Sulsuin Flumen, 877, a. 

Salt Sea, ihe, il. 622, a. 
Salteras, il. 514, b. 

Saltici, 582, a. 

Salto, 6, a. 

Sn/va/ftTi a. 2l4,b; il. 220,a. 
Salven, li. 46, b. 

Saturn, ii. 886, a. 

Salus, Sacellutn of (Rome), 
il. 830, a. 

Salus, Temple of (Rome), 
li. H30, a. 

Salutarls, CoUis (Rome), il. 
830, a. 

Saluxzo, 911,b. 

Salzburg, li. 103, a \ ii. 172, 
b; ii. 447, a. 

Samaica, ii. 1190, b. 
Samallus, 720, a. 

Samana Kuta, li. 1093, a* 
Satnandraki, ii. 901, a- 
Samara, 709, a •, il. 546, b. 
Samarcand, il. 266, b. 
Samareah, 362, b. 

Samaria, il. 532, a. 
SamariaiiH, 1106, a. 

Samata, 414, a. 

Sambea, 369, b. 

Satnbre, li. 870, a. 

Same, 5^. a. 

Samhar, ii. 947* a. 

Samlcum, 821, a. 

Samidah, 362, b* 

Samigae, 643, a. 

Samisat, ii. 901, a. 

Samnitue, il. 943, b. 

Samo, ii. 889, a; 11. 807,b. 
Samos, 239, b. 

Samosata, 877, a. 
SofUolAroAf, il. 901, a. 
SaffKmr, 89,b. 


Samsoon, il. 669, a. 

Samsun, 406, a. 

Sainulis, ii. 1076, b. 

San, ii. H70,a; li. I089,b. 
San Germano, 557, a. 

San Seloni, ii. 947, a. 

Sana, ii. 1087, a. 

Sanaraei, ii. 917, b. 

Sancan, ii. 2M, b. 

Sandakli, il. 572, b. 
Sandamcri,\\. \\‘iA,n. 
Sandameriotiko, \\.^2i^,b. 
Sandarlik, ii. 388, b. 
•Sandava, 744, b. 

Sanderli, ii. 635, a. 

Sanderli, or Sandartio,72A,b. 
Sandocandae, ii. 1093, b. 
Sandoway, ii. 872, a. 
Sandrabatis, ii. 48, a. 
Sandras, 934, a. 

Sandrizetes, ii. 542, a. 
Sandrovecx, 526, b. 

Sandukli, 875. a: ii. 1000, b. 
Sandukli Chai, ii. 439, b. 
Sane, ii, 1325, b. 

Sanga, ii. 264, b. 

SaTigro, bin, bi il.873,b. 
Samarium (Rome), ii.819,a. 
.Sanlsera, 374, b. 

Sanitium, ii. 1260, b. 

Sannio, 915, b. 

Sant' Andrea, 632, b. 

Santa Cruz, 593, a ; 798, b. 
Santa Cruz de la Zarxa, 
525, a. 

Santa Felice, 6, a. 

Santa Maria, ii. 153, a. 
Santa Maria della Lixxa, 

Q5 ft, 

Santander, 602, b. 
Santarem,M, 220,a; ll.926,b. 
Sanfaver, 582, a. 

Santemo, li. 1260, a. 
Santiago de ViUcla, 934, a. 
Santiago o' Cotnpostella, 
934, b, 

Santiz, ii. 974, a. 

Santones, 173, a. 
Santonna,\\. 102, a; ii. 1307, 
b. 

Santorin, II. 1157, b. 

Santos, Los, ii. 1285, b. 
Sanxa, il. 210, a ; il. 1021, b 
SaSne, 187, b; i». 950, b. 
S.ipai'i, ii. 1190, a. 

SapaicH, il. 1190, h. 

Sapan Tagh, ii.410,a. 
Sapienza, li. 342, b. 

Sapis, ii, 1317, b. 

Saponara, 1019, a ; ii. 210, a; 

li. 1295, b. 

Sapor, ii. 577. b. 
Sapothraeni, il. 917, b, 
Sapri, ii. 210, a ; 11. 930, b, 
Sar, 933, b: ii. 920, a. 

Sara, ii. 13%, b. 

Sarabat, ii. 608, b. 
Saracatin, ii. 973, b. 
Saraceiii, 18), a; 363, b. 
Saragossa, 469, a. 
Sarahhafik, 161, b. 
Sarakino, il. 13, a. 

Saralapis, ii. 9)2, a. 

Sarant, ii. 172, a. 

Saranda. Ill, a. 
Sarandaforo, 323, a. 
Sarandi, ii. 1010, b. 

Saranga, 983, a. 

Saranga, li. 905, b. 
Sarapima, 643, a. 

Sarapionis, ii. 425, b. 
Sarasvati or Sarsootf, il. 
1020, b. 

Saratov, il. 917, b. 

Saravati, 973. U. 

Saravene, 507, b. 

Sardara, Bagni di, IL 913, a. 
Sardica, ii. 1180, a; 11. U90, 

Sardinia, 11 907. a. ^ 

Sardo, Castel, il. 11&9, b. 
Sardonix, M., ii. 46, b. 
Sarepta, U. 606, b. 

Sargans, il. 920, b. 
Sargantha, 197, b. 

Sargatii, ii. 91^, b. 

Sargarauseoa, M>7,b; 5D8,a. 


I Saria, 524, a.' 

I Sarigavi, 424, a. 

SarighioU, ii. 568, b. 
Sar&hiul, ii. 236, b. 

Sarlat, li..58.5, a. 
Sarmndlum, 474, b. 
Sarmatians, Hyperborean, 
li. 917. b. 

Sarmatians, Royal, 11.917, b. 
Sarmaticum, Mare,Rl. 460, b. 
Sarroizegethusa, 743, b; 744, 
b. 

Sarneius, 1106, a. 

Sarnia, 949, b. 

Sarno, 495, a; ii. 920, b. 
Samus, 495, a. 

Saros, il. 318, b. 
Sarpedonium, ii. 1178, a. 
Sarre, ii. 906, a. 

Sars, 933, b. 

Sarsina, ii. 1317, b. 

5arz^na, ii. 9il, a. 

Sart, ii. 907, a. 

Sarug, 383, a. 

Sarum, Old, il. 1023, a. 
Siirus, 24, a ; 619, a. 

Sasano, ii.948, a. 

Saseno, Sassono, jor Sassa, 
li. 922, a. 

Sasina, 474, b. 

Sasones, li. 943, b. 

Sassula, ii. 12U0, b. 

Sation, 756, a, 

Sutonou, ii. 1042, b. 

Satrae, 11. 1190, a. 

Saturn, Temple of (Rome), 
ii.781,b; Ii. 782, a. 
Saturnia, 870, a; il. 1297, b. 
Saturnia, ii. 924, a; ii. 1297, 
b. 

Satyrs, Cape of the, ii, 1002, 
b. 

Sav-Su, 886, a. 

Savan,ii. 916. b. 

Saubusse, ii. 974, a. 

Save, 747, b: il. 926, b. 
Saverne, li. 10H2, a. 

Saoie, il. 474, a. 

Savines, li. 924, b. 

Savio, ii. 904, a. 

Saulteu, ii. 996, a. 

Savo, 495, a. 

Savone, 495, a; ii. 924, b. 
Savorra, Punta della, ii. 911, 
b. 

Savoy, 752, b; il. 904, a. 
Saurashtran, 11. 47, a; il. 

52, a; 11.4)9, b; ii. 1069, b. 
Sauromatac, 572, b. 
SatUpura, Ii. 46, b. 

S.^vus, ii. 541, b. 

Savuto, 450. a; li. 4Cl,b: ii. 

864, bj ii. 1131, a. 

Sauxe, ii. 1019, a. 
Saxmundham, ii. 1015, b. 
Saxons, ii, 926, a. 

Saxum Sacrum (Rome), ii. 
811, a. 

Sbaitha, 11. 1237, b. 

Sbiba or Sbibah, ii. 1045, b. 
Scala, C., 588, b. 

Scala Ghadova, 744, a. 

Scala Hova, il, 413, a; U. 
681, b. 

Scalahis, ii. 319, b. 

Scalea, 11. 149, b. 
Scamander, 11. 986, a. 
Scambonidae (Athens), 303, 
a. 

Scambonidae, 825, a. 
ScamnuM, 474, b, 

Scampa 830, a ; 11. 1298, b. 
Scampae, 11* 36, b, 

Scarapis, 988,a. 

Scandalium, 94, a. 
Scandarium, 694, b. 
Scanderoon, 11.69, b. 

Scania, ii. 928, a 
Scapte Hyle, ii. 1135, b. 
Scarbantla, II. 542, a. 
Scardona, li. 38, a. 
Scardona, ii. 938, b. 
Scarphae, U. 202, b. 

Scauri, CliTua (Roue), 11. 
817, b. 

Scaurus, Hoiia4 of (Rotoa), 
lL«04,b. ‘ r. ' " 
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Sceler«ta« Porta (Rome), li. 
751, a. 

Sceleratus,Campus (Rome), 
ii. 831, a. 

Sceleratus, Vicus (Rome), 
ii. 824,a 
Scenitae, 181, a. 
ScMar-Dagh, H. 928, b.' 
Scharapani, 643, a; i1. 005, 

Schamitz^ ii. 928, b. 
Schebba, ii. 859, b. 
Scheher-Su, il. 318, b. 
ScAeib, 117, a; 904, b. 
Scheldt;, il. 926, b i il. 1082, 
b. 

Schemnilza, ii. 500, a. 
Schenkenachanz, 458, a. 
Schera, ii. 986, b. 

Scheria, 670, a. 
Schibkah-el‘Lovd{Jah, ii. 
1233, a. 

Schieggia, La, li. 1301, a. 
Schieiand, 501, a. 

Schirvan, 89, b. 

Sehiao, Capo di, ii. 404, a. 
SchUtsufig, ii. 864, a. 

Schockl, ^54, b. 

Schoenus, 413,b; 683, a ; ii. 
1177, b. 

Schola Quaestorum et Cap- 
ulatorum (Rome), ii. 828, 

a. 

Schola Xantha (Romo), ii. 
788, b. 

Schonen, ii. 928, a. 

Schwan, ii. 888, b. 
Schwangau, 665, b. 
Schwartzwald, 1(j 56, b. 
Schweene, ii. 1042, b. 
Schwetnegraben, ii. 192, a. 
Sctacca, ii. 1161, b. 

Scicli, 558, a. 

Scicli, Fuimc di, il. 985, b. 
Scidrus, ii. 210, a. 

Scias, 193, a. 

SctUa, ii. 935, a. 

Sciilus, 821, b. 

Scilly Isles, 660, bj Ii. 1001, 

Scinde, ii. 10, a. 

Scinde, Lower, ii. 47, b. 
Scio, 609, a. 

Scloessa, 13, a. 

Scipios, Tomb of the 
(Rome), il. 821, a. 
Scirndium, il. 878, a. 
Scirtiana, li. 36, b. 
Scirtonium, 192, b. 

Scirum, 326, a; 328, a. 
Sclesum, iL 1, a. 

Scletrinas, 424, a. 

Scodra, 748, a ; ii. 36, a. 
Scoedises, il. 658, b. 

Scoglio, 495, b. 

Scolie, 17, a. 

Scone, il, 928, a. 

Scopelu^ 1029, a. 

Scopuli Tyndarei, ii. 277, b. 
Scordisci, 11 367, bi 11. 542, 
a. 

Score, ii. 149, a. 

Scorobas, ii. 547, a. 

Scoti, IL 16, b. 

Scotusa, ii. 1190, a. 
Scotussa, it. 1170, a. 

Scrofes, 804, b. 

Scurgola, ii. 282, a. 

Scutari, 614, a; ii. 96, a; ii. 

105, a; il. 932,b. 

ScTdises, 572, a. 

Scylax, il. 658, b. 
Scyllactum, 447, b. 
Scyllaeum, 451, a. 
Scylleticus Sinus, 11. 935, a. 
Scymmitae, ii. 917, b. 
Scyrus, li. 309, b. 

Scythae, ii. 367, b. 

Scythlca, ii. 943, b. 
Scythopolis, ii. 1076, b. 

Seal, ii. 64), a. 

Seaton, ii. 872, a. 

Seba* Burdj, ii. 536, a. 

9eba Bus, li. 454, a. 
Sebaket^BardoH, li. 1012, b. 
Sebaste, 462, b. 

Sebaatla, 647, a. 


Sebastian,*St., il. 372, b. 
Sebastopol, 714, b; it. 515, 
bj ii. lU0,b. 

Sebastopolis, 643, a; 647, a: 
778, a. 

.Sebba Rus, ii. 1227, a. 
Sebato, 111, a. 

Sehbeh, ii. 288, a. 
Sebcha~es~Sukara, 531, a. 
Seben, li. 1041, b. 

Sebennytic arm of the Nile, 
it. 433, a. 

Sebennytic Nome, 39, b. 
Stibcthus, 495, a. 

Sebinus, Lacus, 497, b. 

Sebta, 8, b. 

Secchia, ii. 947, a. 

Seche, li. 101 i, a. 

Seckingen, ii. 902, a. 

Seez, 854, b. 

Sedeh'Aram, ii. 333, a. 

See, ii. 1132, b. 

Seewalchen, ii. 107, a. 

Seferi, il. 269, a. 

S^-Rud, 117, a; 489, a. 
Stgarra, il. 31, b. 
Segasamunclum, 347, a. 
Segedunum, ii. 1256, 1). 
Segesta, it. 188, a ; ii. 986,b. 
Segcstan, or Stistan, li. 870, 
b. 

Segeste, 522, b. 

Segiclar, 873, a. 

Segida, 197, b. 

Segida Restituta Ju1ia,583, a. 
Sfgigcck, 844, b. 

Segtkler, it. 946, a. 
Segisamunculum, 347, a. 
Segni, ii. 998, a. 

Segodunum, 517, a. 

Scgontia, 197, b ; 581, b. 
Segorbc, ii. 950, b. 

Segovia, 197, b. 

Segre, 593, a. 

Segura, 368, a; il. 1083, a. 
Segusio, 107, b; ii. 1288, a. 
Scnegin, ii. 95(», b. 

Seibouse, li. 716, a. 

Seiches, 169, b. 
Seid-el-Ghazi, ii. 675, a. 
Scidi Shcher, H. 65, b. 

Seif Tawil, li. 425, b. 
Sejestan, or Seistan, 366, a •, 
787, b. 

Seihan, ii. 022, a. 

Seijo, ii. 961, a. 

ii. 883, b, 

Seille, ii. 883, a. 

Sein, ii. 9G3, a. 

Seine, 805, b ; ii. 965, b. 
Sejont, ii. 951, a, 

Sejos, S. li. 1259, b. 

Snir, 11. 583, a, 

Selrae, 193, a. 

Seiscula, il. 220, a. 

Seissel, 6.54, b. 

Sela, il. 209, b. 

Selandib, ii. 49, b. 

Selanik, ii. 1171, b. 

Scias, ii. 342, b. 

Selbit, ii. 972, a. 

Sele, 483, a; ii. 1000, a, b ; 

li. 1275, a.' 

Sele/kieh, ii. 954, a. 
Selemnus, 13, b. 

Selenga, 347, a. 

Selenti, ii. 959, a. 

Seleuceia, 560, b; ii. 1075, 
a. 

Seleuceia ad Belum, li. 
1076, a. 

Seloucis, ii. 1076, a. 
Seleucus, Mons, 48x, b. 
Sulgovae, 642, a; 750, a. 
Seltno-Kasteli, if. a. 
Selinus, 13, b; ii. 985, b. 
Selkirk, 750, a. 

Sella, ii..883, a. 

SeUada, ii. 1160, b. 

Seletae, ii. 1190, a. 

Seiletica, ii. 1190,b. 

Sellium, ii. 220, a. 

Selmen, ii. 876, b. 

Setoni, San, il. 115, b. 

Selos, 821, bi ii. 164, b. 
Selovia, 748, a. 

Sfhsite, li. 1132, b. 


Selymbria, ii. 1190, a. 
Semachidae, 330, b. 
Semanthini, Mts. ii. 46, b. 
Sembritae, 59, b. 

Seraellitani, ii. 987, a. 
Semendria, ii. 1310, a. 
Semenhoud, ii. 946, b. 
Semiramidis, Mt., 520, b. 
Semirur, 450, b. 

Semtin, li. 1115, a. 

Semo Sancus, Sacellum of 
(Rome), ii. 840, b. 

Semo Sancus, Sacrarlum of 
(Rome), ii. 830, a. 
Sempronia, ii. 787, b. 
Sempronii, Forum, ii. 1301, 
a; ii. 1317,‘b. 

Sempsat, li. 901, a. 
Semuncla, ii. 1295, b. 

Sena, 870, n. 

Sena Gallica, li. 1301, b ; ii. 
1317. b. 

Senacula (Rome), il. 820, b j 
ii. 833, a. 

Senaculum (Romo), ii. 
780, a. 

Senez, ii 903, a; li. 1260, b. 
Senga, il. 963, a. 

Seni Belt, 11.1008, a. 

Senia, ii. 3, b. 

Senkera, 363, a. 

Scw/m, 341, a; ii. 1001, b. 
Seumut. ii. 698, b. 

Senn, 465, b. 

Sennaar, 57, a: ii. 429, b. 
Sens, 73, b. I 

Sensja, ii. 1006, a. 

Sentice, ii. 1285, b. 

Sentino, il. 964, a, 

Sentinura, il. 1317, b. 
Sentitos, ii. 278, a. 

Senum, 474, b. 

Senas, it 16, a. 

Senzina, Lake o/,A\Z, b. 
SepelacI, 807, «. 

Sepino, ii. 896, b. 

Sepomana, ii. 74, a. 

Septom Aquae, 6, b. 

Septcm Frutres, 8, a. 
Septeinpeda, ii. 629, a; ii. 
1301, b. 

Septimiana, Porta (Rome), 
ii. 842, b. 

Septimius Sovenis, Mauso¬ 
leum of (Rome), II, 8-21, b. 
Scptizonium (Rome), ii. 
800, a. 

Sepyra, 116, a. 

Sera, ii. 968, b. 

Scrakhs, ii. 1014, b. 
Serapeion, 424. a. 

Serapls, Temple of (Romo), 
li. 830, b ; il. 838, a. 

Serbat, ii. 1003, b. 

Serbera, 593. b 
Sereada, S.Pere de, il. 115, 
b. 

Serchio, 844, b; 857, a. 
Scrdica, 745, a ; ii. 237, a. 
Seret, 1065, a. 

Sereth, li. 491, a. 

Seretium, 748, a. 

Serguntla, 197, b. 

Seria, 583, a. 

Serippo, 583, a. 

Serki Serai, ii. 65, b. 
Sermione, ii. 1014, a; ii. 1287, 
b. 

Sermo, 582, a. 

Sertnonela. ii. 1046, a. 
Serniiius, vicus, ii. 1287, b. 
Serpent's Island, 20, b. ! 
Serpho, ii. 968, b. 

Serrapilli, ii. 542. a. 
Serravalle, II. 174, a; il. 
1296, b. 

Serres, il. 1013, b. 

Serretei, il. 542, a. 

Serrheum, ii. 1178, a. 

St^rt, 219, a. 

Serf, il. 1208, a. 

Series, C„ 620, b. 

Servi, it 917, b. 

Servia, it 583, a. 

Sesamus, ii. 547, a. 

Sesia, 497. a : ii. 909, b. 
Sessa, ii. 10u» a. 


Sessola, ii. 1044, b. 

Sestlni, 250, b. 

Sestino, il. 969, bj ii. 1317, b. 
Sestinum, it. 1317, b. 
Scstium, 451, a. 

Sestri, 11. 188, a ; il. 930, a, 
Sestus, it 1100, a. 

Setelcis, li. I, b. 

Seterrao or Socerrafe, ii. 
115, b. 

Sethralte Nome, 39, b. 

Setif, R* 1015, b. 
Setortialacta, 197, b. 

Setx, 11. 883, a. 

Sevanga, Lake, R. 223, b. 
Sevangha, Lake of, 217, a. 
Sevastopol, 714, b; ii. 615, b: 

ii. 1110, b. 

Seudre, il. 903, b. 

Sevcra, Santa, ii. 687, b ; il. 
1296, a. 

Sever], Arcus (Rome), ii. 
796. a. 

Severiana, Aqua (Rome), ii. 
851, a. 

Sevorianae, Thermae 
(Rome), ii. 847, b. j 
Sever in, 513, b. 

Severina, Sta, il. 974, a. 
Severine, Sta, 451, a. 
Severino, S. Jl. 629, a; ii. 
1301, b. 

Severino, San, ii. 965, a. 
Severn, the, il. 870, b. 
Severo, S., 167, a. 

Severus, Mons, 156, a. 
Sevilla, 368, a ; 1074, a. 

Seu, ii. 1132, b. 

Sevilla la Vieja, 11. 97, a. 
Seumura, 187, a. 

Sevo, Capo del, ii. 1136, b. 
Sevri, Uissar, li, 581, b. 
Sextum, Ad, 11.1297, a. 
Seurri, 933, a, 

Setvad, ii. 47, b. 

Seuel, il. 1046, a. 

Sewestan, 184, a ; li. 888, b. 
Scvano, 1000, a. 

Sezze, li. 971, a. 
fifaitla, H. 1045, b; ii.l237,b. 
Shabapja, ii. 1048, a. 
Shahpur, 306, b; ii. 677, b. 
Sharnrlik, ii, 035, b. 
Shangallas, 58, a. 

Shannon, il. 16, a. 

Shannon, the, li. 964, a. 
Shat-al‘Arab, ii. 332, b : 876, 
b ; ii. 1209, a. 

•Shechrm, 991, b ; il. 411, b. 
Sheduan, ii. 904, a. 

Shelidan, 606, b. 

Shetif, 317, b. 

Shcllff, 133, b.: 609, a. 
Sheppy, il. 1215, b. 

Sherhan, 227, b, 

Sherborne, B., II. 1311, b. 
Sherboro, ii. 448, a. 

Sheriff'Hales, R* 1330, b. 
Shetland Islands, 49, a: R. 
487, a. 

Sheweikeh, 354, a. 

Shichron, ii. 529, b. 

Shihos, ii. 711, a. 

Sh(iam, 248, b. 
Shikqftohi-Suleiman, ii.1332, 
b. 


Shinar, 360, b. 

Shivashe, ii. 1112, b. 

Shiur, 670, a. 

Shqff'ri, ii. 904, a. 

Shogh, il. 952, b. 

Shropshire, 687, a* 

Shunem, il. 5:)0, b. 

Shur, 521, a; 686, b; ii. 886, a. 
Shuster, ii. 1050, a. 

Shutta, 307, b. 

Si Kiang, 698, a. 

Si Kiang, the, il. 1002, b. 
Siagul, ii. 1338, a. 

Siam, Guifqf, ii. 46. b ; if. 
253, a. 

Siamata, 414, a ; 1008, b. 
Siapul or Siapuch, II. 974, a. 
Sibae, li. 47, b. 

Siberena, 451, a. 

SibiUa, Monti della, iU 1182, 
b. 
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Sibuzateg, 173, a. 

SibyU, Statues of the three 
(Rome), ii. ,786, a.*, 11.796, b. 
Sicca Venerea, 370, b. 

Sicca, ii. 455, a. 

Sichom, ii. 411, b. 

Siciliano^ ii. 9‘22, a. 
Sicilinum, 1073, b. 

Sicilyt ll. 975, a. 

Sicorig, 503, a. 

Siculiana, ^0, a. 

Sicum, 748, a. 

Sidas KaUht ii. 971, a. 
Siddim, Vale of, ii. 522, a. 
Side, it. 995, a. 

Si(Jenu«, ii. 658, b. 

Sidero, C, S„ 11. 897, a. 
Sidftfro^ka/khiu, ii, 270, b. 
SidMro-pcltko, 319, b. 

Sidi Makelot^^ ii. 1327, b, 
Sldodone, 52i, a. 

Sidonla, ii, 10)5, b. 

Sidt a^ Gtdf oA 67, b; ii. 

lOHl, a. 

Sidri, 184, a. 

Siebengcbirge, ii. 709, b. 

Sieg, i». 974, b. 

Siena, ii. 9G3, a. 

Sienna, 589, b. 

Sierra Caxorla, 367, b. 
Sierra Morena, 367, b. 
Sierra Nevada, 367, b. 
i^evera, ii. 916, b. 
Sieverovexi, ii. 969, b. 

Sigarra, ii. 31, b. 

SigfK^ik, ii. 1129, b. 

Stgillo, 1045, a} ii. 1301, a. 
Stun, ll. 071, b. 

Stsuenza, 581, bj ii. 874, a. 
Sihun, 619, a ; II. 922, a. 
SJewer, ii. 924, b. 

Sikino, li. 9B8, a. 

Sila, 1.56, a; It. 909, b; ii. 
1000, a. 

Silana, 11.1170, a. 

Silarug. 483, a j ii. 200, b, 
Silchester, 320, a j 387, b; 

442, a; 481. a. 

Sllenlae, il. 878, a. 

SUeeia, ii. 10^0, b. 

SllU, ii. 1275. a. 

SilUi, il. 1001. a. 


Siliori, ll. 961, a. 

Silva Marciana. 4, b. 
Silvestro, S., 897, l». 

Sllvliitn, 167, b} ll. 1293, a. 
Silun, ii. 1001, a. 
silviim, il. 74, a. 

Simancas, ll. 905, b. 

Siinag, 424, a. 

Si maul Su, li 2.38, a. 
Simbirsk, li. 917, b. 

Slinbrl, 691, b. 

Simeon, Tribe of, ll. 529, b. 
Simeto, 61, a; 11. 985, a; ii. 
1054, b. 

Siinlttu, ll. 455, a. 

Simnsa, ii. 3.38, b. 

Simmari, 4.50, b. 

SimuU, 11. 986, a. 
Simylla,210.ai ii. 46, b; ii. 
47, a. 

Simyra, ll. 606, a. 

Sinaab, li. 486, a. 

Sinab, il. 1008, a. 

Sinae, Day of the, ii. 1002, b. 
Sinaja-Wiidn, 889, a. 
Sinanhey, 452, a. 

Sinanu, il. 307, a. 

Sind, ii. 1016, a. 

Sind or Sindhu, il. 53, a. 
Sinde, 11. 1331. a. 

Smdug, li. 381, a. 

Stnei or Signet, 11. 950, b. 
Stnet, 11. 361, b. 

Sineu, 374, b. 

Slngamei, 643, a. 

Singan, il. 966, b. 
5i5itfar,il.l006,b; i!.1007,a. 
Slngara, 360, b. 

Singarai, M., ii. 833, b. 
Singitic Gulf, 597, b. 
SinglUcuB, Sinus, H. 1006, b. 
Singulis, 368, a: 11.1239, b. 
SifSar, 360, b; 811, b; U. 

838, b a IK 384, a. 
SinibaUi, Rocca, ii. 1325, a 


Sinigaglia, IK 962, b; ii. 

Idoi, b. 

Sinna, 748, a. 

Smno, li. 209, b ; ii. 1012, b. 
StiionlH, ii. 658, a. 

Sinope, 406, aj ii. 547, b. 
Sinotium, 748, a. 

Sinub, 406, a. 

Sinuessa, ii. 1290, a. 

Sinus Ainycus, 424, b. 

Sinus Iminundus, 57, b. 
Sinus MaKnii.s, ii. 46, b. 
Sinus Paragon, 174, b. 

Sinus Profundus, 424, a. 
Sinus Urias, 166, b. 

Sion, ii. 947, b. 

Siounik'h, 11. 870, b. 
Slponium, 107, a. 

Stphno, or Siphanlo, 11.1010, 
b. 

Siponti), Sta Maria di, ii. 
1011, a. 

Sir Scrub, if. 440, a. 

Siraceni, ii. 917, b. 

Siraci, 572, b. 

Slrenu^ae Insulae, 495, b. 
Sirghie, 369, a j 590, a. 
Sir/iind, ii. 48, a. 

Sins, it. 209, b ; ii. 210, a. 
Sirinio, il. i2'<7. b. 

Sirmiurn, ii. .642, a. 

Siion, Pont de, ii. 1012, b. 
Sisapo, ii. 219, b. 

Sisar, 336, b ; IK 451, a. 
Si.scia, ii. 3, b; ii. 542, a. 
Siasek, il. 3, b. i 

AVi/tron, ii. 952, a: ll. 1318, 
b. 

Sislov, 11. 947, b. 
Stta-llhegian, il. 1015, a. 
Sitges, li. 1041, b. 

Sitna, li. 1.339, a. 

Sitbonlan Ponliisula, 597, b. 
Sitifou.sls, 336, b. 

Sittaoenc, 822, b. 

Sitlen, il. 9l7,b. 

Sittocutis, 973, b. 

Sitxhnnli, 776, a. 

Si was, ii. 946, a. 

Sixeboli, 160, b, 

Skaftscha, ii. .551, b. 

Skala, (i. 496, a. 

Skatanova, ii. 266, b. 
Skandolc, ii. 928, a. 
Skaphtdaki, 581, a, 

Skuphidt, 79fi, b ; ll. 593, b. 
Skardhamula, 516, a. 
Skarmanga, 3i, b. 

Skaro, il. lltiO, b, 

Shurpanto, 524. a. 

Skiada, ll. 486, b. 

Sktatho, It. 930, b. 

Skino, 085, b. 

Skipexi, Ml. ll. 473, b. 
Sklaitna, li. 5 h 7, a; li, 626, a. 
Sklavukhori, 128, a. 

Skoprlo, 1029, a. 

5/rd/iD5,or Skopopolis, ii.l 133, 

a. 

Skotini, 94, b. 

Skripu, ii. 488, b. 

Skroponeri, 410, b; 412, a. 
Sktimbi, 988, a; ii. 36, b: IK 
I 533, a. 

I Skumbi River, li. 30, b. 
Skurta, 329, b. 
j Skutari, 32, b. 

Skyro, |i. 935, b. 

Slack, 488, a. 

Slavonia, iK 541,a. 

Sleat, Sound qf, iK 101, b. 
Sligo Bay, ii. 175, a. 

St?ierna, 817, b. 

Smyrna, 53, a. 

Smyrna, iK 1016, a. 

Snem, ii. 598, b. 

Soana, 89, b. 

Soanes, il. 1039, b. 

Soane, 814, b. 

Soanes, 572, a. 

Soani, li. 10 '3.b. 

; Soara-esch-Schurkia, il. 670, 

b. 

; Soatra, li. 322, b. 

ISdfta, ii. 691, b. 

ISobad^Koh, ii. 106, b. 
[Soborldae, 59, K 


Sobusse, ii. 974, a. 

Socatiaa, 1106, a. 

Sneossii, ii. 299, a. 

. Socoiorra, 777, b. 
Soe-el-Arba, il. 1312,a. 

Soe el Canipa, ii. 1225, b. 
Soeta, li. 943, b. 

So/ala, ii. 484, a. 

S.,Jia, 804, b; li. 237, a ; ii. 
933, a. 

Sohagpur, li. 48, a. 
Sohajpur, il. 873,b. 

AVAnr, 714,b; ii.677,b. 
Sohegurlt, il. 947, b. 
Soier~el-R<’xlan, 349, a. 
Saissous, 3.39, b; ii. 1044, a. 
Sokar, li. 25.5, a. 

Sokho, 79(i,b\ ii. 500, b. 
Sukhta Kalesi, 220, a. 

Sol, Temple of (Home), ii. 
830, b. 

Solam, II. 973, b. 

Solano, Piume di, 450, a; 
700, a. 

Solanto, ll. 1021, a. 

Sotaro, ll. 188, b. 

Sole, and del, 11. 1020, b. 
Soleto, ii. 1019, a. 

Soletum, 474, b. 
.So/<'u»v’,orAWo//iMr«,il.884,b. 

94, a; 497, a. 
SolfeU, 902, b. 
s<di, .53, b : 729, b. 

Soltman Koh, ii. 550, b. 
Solivela, ii. 1034, b. 

Sollanco, 250, b. 

Soltanco, or SoUancia, ii. 

119, b. 

Solluim, 10, b. 

Sidomatls, 973, b. 

Solothurn, li. 582, b. 

Solsona, ii. 1, b; ii. 971, a. 
Solta, ii. 37, a 5 il. 480, b. 
Soluiituni, ll. 986, b. 

Solway, 642, a: 750. n. 
Solway Filth, li, 10), a. 
Solway Frith, ii. 1312, a. 
Solygela, 68.5, a. 

Somerset, 388, a. 

Somma, la, 893, b, 
Sommering, 554, b. 

Summet de CasU l-Pinon, ii. 
42, b. 

Soniia, ii. 210, a. 

Sontiiis, il. 1275. a. 

S-miis, 841, b ; 973. b. 

Soo Ood Ciuie, bib, a. 
Sooreah, li. 1048, b. 

.Sopliene, li. 439, b. 

Sophia, ll. 1180, a j ii. 1228, a. 
Sophon, 406, a, 

Sopoto, ii. 676, a. 

Sor, il. 1218, b. 

Sara, il. 1022, a. 

Sor.ie, ii. 48, a ; ii. 299, a. 
Sorano, ii. 1042, b. 

,Sorbitan, ii. 9.52, b. 

Sort, Monte, 1051, b. 

Sana, 581, a. 

Soringi, li. 47, a. 

Sornuin, 744. b, 

Sorrento, ii. 1049, a. 

Sos, ii. 1021, a. 

Soslas, or Sossiiis, li. 98.5, b. 
Sospita (Home), ii. 832, b. 
Sosthenis ii- 1170, b. 
Soteriopolis, 778, a. 

I Sotiates, 173. a. 

Sovana, ii. 1041, a. 

Souches, ii. 1UI9, a. 

Souli', il, 974, b. 
j Sottlosse, ii. 1020, a. 

Sour, ii. 1048, b. 

I Sour Guzlan, 349, a. 
Sourmun, 1108, b. 

South Brabant, 28, b. 

I South Creake, 442, b. 
Southampton, 631, b. 
SonthwoUt, ii. 1015, b. 

Sontius, ii. 1275, a. 

Souxou, il. 1034, b. 

Spa, 904, b. 

Spada, C , il. 675t 
^adha. Cape, 463» b. 
i Spain, 1074, n. 

I Spalaethra, IK 1170, b. 

I Spalmadoret, IK 4^, a. 


Sparagi, I. dei, 719, a. 
Spartana, ii. 1093, b. 
Spartel, Cape, 125, a; ii. 298, 

a. 

Spartivento, Cape, 1056, a. 
^artovuni, 74, a. 

Spata, 332, b. 

Spauta, 320, b. 

Spauta, Lake of, 216, b. 
Speen, 718, b. 

Speier, ii. 450, a. 

Spello, 1089, a. 

Spelunca, ii. 1076, a. 
Speluncae, 464, b {ii. 1294, a. 
Spene, ii. 1032, b. 

Sperchlae, il, 1170, b. 
Spertingn, 1062, b. 

Sperlonga, 464, b; il. 1031, b. 
Spes, Temple of (Rome;, ii. 
832, b. 

Spes Vetus, Temple of 
(Rome), ii.826, b. 
Sprssart, 1056, b. 

Spiiaeria, 477, a. 

Spheceia, 729, b. 

Spetzia, 647, a; 840, a; ii. 
1211, a. 

Spheridalc, 330, a. 
Sphentzanium, 748,'a. 
Sphettus, 332, b. 

Sphingium, 412, a. 

Spina Longa, U. 406, h, 
Spineticum UsLium, li. 1032, 

b. 

Spiria, ii. 602, b. 

Spirnatxa, ii. 53.1, a. 
spital, ii. 11.S3, H. 

SplUgen, 28, b ; 107, a. 
Spoletiura, li. 1300, b; ii. 

1301, a ; ii. 1317, a. 

Spoleto, il. 1300, b: ii. 1301, 
a; ll. 1032, b, 

Spoliarinm (Kome).11.819, a. 
Spoiisae, or Ad Spunsas, ii. 
1290, a. 

Spurn Head, 1, b ; il. 461, b, 
Spyck, 559, a. 

Spy Park, ii. 127«, b. 
SquUlnce, ii. 934, b. 

SquHloce, Gulf of, ii. 93.5, a. 
St bee, ii. 906, a. 

Srinagar, 558, b. 

Ssoghanli Here, ii. 1017, b, 
Ssulu Detberid, ii. 1042, a. 
Stabula IV,, Factionum 
(Horn**), 11.834,1). 
Stiibulum Diomedis, ii, 

I 1299, a. 

Stadium (Rome), {i.838,b. 
Stqffitrd, GH7, a. 

Stagus, 35, a. 

S'ala, II. 226, b. 

Staltmene, ii. 157, a. 
Stampnlia, 250, b. 

Standia, ITl, a. 

Staneclum, 748, a. 

Stanko, or Stanchio, 694, b. 
Stanwix, 6.55, b ; li. 1256, b. 
staraCrim,\\ 1167, a. 

Start-Krim, 701, b. 
Staroselitxi, ii. 1329, b. 
Statieliae Aquae, 1296, b. 
Statielli, ll. 187, a. 

Siatllius '1 aurus, Amphithe¬ 
atre of, il. 845, b. 

Statonia, 870, a. 

Statuam, Ad, U. 1294, b. 
Stavani, ii. 916, a. 

Siavoren, 903, b. 

Stavroi, li. 1034, b. 

Siavros, C., ii. 669, a. 
Steckborn, 911, b. 
Steigerwaldf 1056, b. 

Stein, 974, b. 

Stein Am Angur, il. 864, a. 
steitfStras, ii. 1196, b. 

Steiria, 332, a. 

Stelae, 706, b. 

SteUd, ii.l275, a. 

Stannitxa, 1106, b, 

Stena. il. 14, a. 

Stenas, 11. 237, a. 

Stenia, 424, a. 

Htentorls, Lacua, fl. 1178, a» 
Stenyclarus. IK 345. b. 
Stephane, 11 • !M7, b. 
Stephanio, U. 1086, g. 
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Stercorarla, Porta (Rome),! 

ii. 767, a i li. 782, b. ! 
Sterna, 11. 231, a, 

Sternaccio, ii. 1039, a. 
Sternfs, ii. 360, a. 

Sterzing, ii. 1277, b; li. 
1312, a. 

Stilo, Capo dt\ 641, b, 

Stlrls, ii. 605, a. 

Stirling, 750, a; 1090. b. 
Stoa Batileius (Athens), 
296, a. 

Stoa Poecile (Athens), 298, 

StobI, ii. 237, a; li. 661, b. 
Stoborrum, ii. 454, a. 
Stobretz, 833, a. 

Stoenl, or Stoni, 873, b. 
Stomogil, II. 471, b. 

Stonas, ii. 237, a. 

Storati, Bay qf, 644, b. 

Store Belt, ii. 460, b. 

Stour, 808, b. 

Stowmarket, ii. 1015, b. 
StrarutJa~Dagh, ii. 1177, b. 
Strangford Bay, ii. 1310, b. 
Stranraer, 750, a. 
Strapellum, 167, b. 
Strassburg, 198, b; 11.1229, a. 
Stratford, 6b\, a. 

Stratia, ii. 407, a. 

Stratiotiki, 804, a; 306, b. 
Stratoni, 11. 1037, b. 
Stracoiiicea, 239, b. 

Stratus, 10, b. 

StrauUng, ii. 969, b. 

Streji, 738, b. 

StrehlenM. 1037, b. 

Strel, or Strey, ii. 914, b. 
StreleUka Bay, ii. Ill I, a. 
Streniae, Sacellum (Home), 
ii. 826, b. 

Strf>p8a, ii. 384, a. 

Stretton, 427, a ; li. 574, a. 
Strigau, li. 1037, b. 

Strivali, ii. 1038, b. 
Strofadia, ii. 1038, b« 
Stromboli, 51, b. 
Stroncone,W. 1225, a. 
Strongoli, ii. 582, a. 
Stroogyle, 61, b. 

Strongylus, 620, b. 

Strovitzi, ii. 161, b. 
Struchatcs, ii. 301, b. 
Struma, ii. 1038, b. 
Strurnitza, 249, a. 
Struthophagi, 58, a. 
Strutxina, 412, a. 

Struviki, 1102, b. 

Stryme, ii. 1136, a. 

Strinnon, Ii. 1177, b. 
Studenilz, Mount, ii. 691, a. 
StUklingen, ii. 144, a. 

Stura, ii. 188, a. 

Stura, ii. 1039, a; ii. 
1040, a. 

Sturni, ii. 916, b. 

Sturnlum, 474, b. 
Styllagiam,821,b. 

Scymbara, ii. 861, a. 
Stymphalia, 192, b. 
Stymphalus, 192, b. 

Siyra, 872, b. 

Styria, ii. 447, a. 

Su Vermess, ii. 1017, b. 
Suabenl, it* 943, b. 

Suachim, ii. 1042, a. 

Suana, 870, a. 

Suani, 643, a. 

Suanocolchi, ii. 917, b. 
Suardeni, ii. 917, b. 
Suarium Forum (Rome), 
ii. 840, a. 

Suasa, il. 1317, b. 

Suastene, ii. 47, b. 

Suastus, 1006, b; it. 1041, 
b. 

Subasani. 691, b. 

Subiaco, il. 1041, b. 
Sublicius, Font (Rome), ii. 
848 a. 

Subu\ li. 1041, b. 

Subur, 696, b ( li. 297, b. 
Subura (Rome), ii. 824, b. 
Sucaasea, 173, a. 

Succat, ii, 1042, a. 

Succosa, ii. 32, a. 

VOL. IL 


Sucka Dere, ii. 1335, b. 
Sucro, 807, a. 

Suda, 125, b. 

Sudak, 308, b. 

Sudaski, ii. 1101, a. 

Sudeni, ii. 916, a. 

Sudertum, 870, a. 

Sudeten, ii. 1042, b. 

Sudha, ii. 170, b. 

Sndhena, ii. 217, b. 

Sudras, ii. 1018, b. 

Sudsuro, 569, b. 

Sueca, ii. 1042, b. 

Suemus, ii. 1178, a. 

Suesbula, or Vesbula, 6, a. 
Suessouae, 341, a. 

Suovicum, Mare, ii. 460, b. 
Suez, 638, a. 

Suez, U. ef, 174, b. 

Suffanas, Trebula, ii. 1225, 

a. 

Suffolk, ii. 1231, a. 

S'tjJi'uar, 127, b. 

Sugdaja, 308, b. 

Sukha, 1033, b. 

Sukum, 668, b. 

Sulak, 89, b. 

SUtchen, ii. 902, a. 

Sulci, il. 911, b. 

Suicitanus Portus, ii. 
911, b. 

Suleiman, ii. 1197, b. 
Suleitnanli, 408, a. 

Suit, 839, b ; ii. 268, a. 

Sulia, 705, b. 

Sulima, 786, b. 

Sutmari, 83, a. 

Sulla, Statue of (Rome), 
ii. 793, a. | 

Sulmona, ii. 1046, b. 

Sulones, ii. 915, b. 

Sulplcius Portus, 11. 911, 

b. 

Sultan-hissar, il. 456, b. 
Sultania, 753, b. 

Sumara, 635, a. 

Sumatia, 192, b. 

Sumatra, 209, a ; ii. 1, a. 
Sumaya, ii. 329, a. 

Sumeim, 336, b. 

Sumeisat, 876, b. 

Suinmum Choraglum 
(Rome), ii. 828, a. 

Sunimus Pyrenaeus, li. 
42, b. 

Sumrah, ii. 1002, a. 

Sun, Temple of the (Rome), 
li. 816, a. I 

Suna, 6, a. I 

Sunani, ii. 917, b. 

Sundukli, ii. 1211, b. 
Sungaria, ii. 289, b. 
SunJvUc-kala, 1074, a. 
Sunium, .331, a. 
Suntelgebirge, 1056, a, 
Superatii, 249, b ; 250, b. 
Supli, li. 934, a. 

Sur, 11. 1248, b. 

Sura, ii. 1076, b. 

Suram, ii. 1048, b. 

Suranae, Thermae (Rome), 
ii. 848, a. 

Surapend, ii. 914, a. 
Surasenae, ii. 48, a. 

Sure, ii. 1048, b. 

Surianae et Docianae, 
Thermae (Rome), ii. 
811, b. 

Surium, 643, a. 

Surovigli, ii. 1038, a. 

Surrey, ii. 697, b. 

Sus, il. 1050, a. 

Susa, 107, b ; 1024, a ; 11. 
188, a; ii. 931, b: 11. 
95],b;ii. 1288, a. 

Sutaki, ii. 997, a. 

Susam Adassi, ii. 897, b. 
Sussex, 388, a; ii. 697, b. 
Susu, or Susugherli, 11. 
238, a. 

SusugkirU, ii. 717, a. 
Sutherland, 517, a ; 622, b. 
Sutixi, ii. 1270. a. 

SuOedge, 1105, a ; ii. 48, a;! 
il. 1336, b. 

Sutri, 11 1051, a; U. 1296. b; 
ii. 1297, a. 


Siitrium, 11. 1296, b} 11.1297, 

a. w 
Suvala, 60.3, a. 

Suvasta, or Suwad, 1006, b. 
Suvasti, or Suwad, ii. 1041,b. 
Suzannecourt, li. 948, a. 
Sweden, ii. 928, a; ii. 1045, b. 
Strtn<r, ii. 1042, b. 

Syagrus, 17.5, b; il. 871, a. 
Sybaris,ii.2U9,bi li.ll93,b. 
Sybota, 833, a. 

Sybritia, 705, b. 

Sycuriuin, ii. 1170, a. 
Syderis, 1106, a. 

Syebi, II. 94.3, b. 

Syhoon, or Syhan, 24, a. 

Syla, 705, b. 

Sykena, 13, b. 

Sykia, ii. 1006, b. 

Syl, il. 1196, b. 

Sylimna, ii. 1047, a. 
Syilaciiim, 451, b. 
Symaethus, 61,a ; ii. 985,a. 
Syinbolon, ii. 1110, a. 
Symboion, Portus, 11.515, b. 
Symi, ii. 10.5.5, a. 
Symmachus, House of 
(Rome), ii. 818, b. 
Synnada, 239, a; 776, a. 

I Syphaeum, 451, a. 
Syr^Daria, il. 6, a. 

Syra, li. 1080, a. 

Syracuse, ii. 1055, b. 
Syracusanus, Portus, 691, a. 
Syrastrene, ii. 47, a; ii. 
2.55, a. 

Syrgis, 455, a. 

Syrian Gates, the, ii. 1075, 

b. 

Syriant, 323, a. 

Syrias. ii.547,a. 

Syrtis, Greater, 67, b. 

Syrtis, Lesser, 67, b. 
Syspiratis, 488, a. 

Sytnas, or Sys, 13, b. 

Szala Egerssek, li. 876, a. 
Sxarkoi, ii. 1240, b. 
Sxasvaros, 998, b. 

Sxekszard, il. 1035, b. 

Sxent Endre, li. 1313, b. 
Sxereka, ii. 1339, a. 

Sxlatina, ii. 881, a. 
Szombathely, ii. 864, a. 
Sxdny, 429, a. 

Szyr, ii. 2, b. 

Taanach, li. 580, b. 
Taanath'shiloh, li. 530, a. 
Ta'annuk, li. 1081, b. 

Tab, 220, b ; il. 1050, b. 
Tabarieh, il. 1197, a. 
Tc^arka, li. 1134, a. 

Tabassi, ii. 48, a. 

Tabcristan, li. 1094, a, 
Tabernae Novae (Home), il. 
782, b. 

Tabernao, Tres, 1290, a. 
Tabernae Veteres (Rome), 
II. 782, b. 

I Tabernas, ii. 1239, a. 
Tabieni, ii. 943, b. 

Tabilba, ti.277,a. 

Tabor, 251, b; ii. 530,b. 
Tabraca, ii. 455, a. 

Tabriz, 801, a. 

Tabularium (Rome), ii. 770, 
b. 

Tabwmo, Monte, 156,a; ii. 
1082, b. 

Tabumus, Mons, 156, a. 
Tacape, li. 1081, a. 

Tacarael, li. 47, a. 

Tacazze, 57, b; Ii. 711, a. 
Tachompso, 60, a. 

Tackta, 158, b. 

Tacina, 450, b.' 

Tacino, il. 1101, a. 
Tadcaster, 477, b. 

Tader, 368, a. 

Tadlates, 55, a. 

Tadinum, 11.1317, b. 
Taesburg, 442, b. 

Tqf, 11.703, a. 

Tafilet,\i. 1086, a. 
r<^,688,b; ii. 1090, b. 
Tftfna, II. 997, b. 
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Taganrog, 701, b. 

Tagara, li. 47, a ; ii. 49, b. 
Taggia, ii. 187, b. 

Tagktalu, li. 1021, b. 
Tagliamento, 522, a; ii. 

1/09, b; li. 1275, a, b. 
Tagonius, 525, b. 

TagrI, 11.917, a. 

I'aguria, 364, b. 

Ttyilt, li. 1085, a. 

Tq)o, li. 1085, a. 

Tajufta, 625. b ; li. 1086, a. 

Tak Kesra, 715, a. 

'Taka, ii. 71I,a. 
Takht-i-Soleiman, 231, a; 
801, a. 

Takhyno,ZO’l,\i\ 691,b. 

Taki, lll,b; ii. 663, a. 
Takmak, 999, a. 

Takt Tiridate, 227, a. 

Takurs, ii. 1019, a. 

Talabrlga, il. 220, b. 
Taiabroca, 1106, a. 

TaUdusli, ii. 299, a. 
Talaman-Su, 486, a. 
Talamina, 934, b. 

Talamone, Porto, li. 1296, a. 
Talanda, ii. 202, a; ii. 400, b; 
li. 486, a. 

Talandonisi, 262, a. 
Talarenses, ii, 987, a. 
Talavcra de la Reyna, li. 
1085, a. 

Talca, los Campos de, li. 07, a. 
Taltnon, il. 1087, a. 

Talos, or Calos, Tomb of 
(Athens), 301, a. 

Taluctae, it. 1209, b. 

Taman, 422, a ; ii. 587, a ; 
ii. 1006, a. 

Tamankadawe, ii. 233,a } ii. 
1093, b. 

Tamar, ii. 1086, b. 

Tamaris, 93.3, b. 

Tamaro, il. 1086, b. 

Tamasa, 973, b. 

Tamussus, 729, b ; 730, a. 
Tambov, ii. 917, b. 
Tambre,0'SZ,\i\ ii. I086,b. 
Tamerton, ii. 1086, b. 
Tammacum, ii. 283, b. 
Tammacus, li. 284, b. 
Tamraparni,\\. 1019, a. 
Tamukhnri, 561, b. 

Tamusch, 248, b. 

Tamyras, ii. 606, b 
Tanager, ii. 209, b. 

Tanagro, II. 309, b; li. 1087, 
a. 

Tanagrum, Ad, il. 210, b. 
Tanaitae, ii. 916, b. 

Tanaro, ii. 188, a; ii. 1089,a 
I'anarum, Ad, 11. 1295, a. 
Tanarus, iL 188, a. 

Taneto. 11. 1287, a. 

Tangala, or TangaOe, 760, 

TakgalU, ii. 1093, b. 

Tangier, ii. 298,a; ii. 1195, 
a; ii. 1211,a. 

Tanie, 893, b. 

Tanis, 39, b. 

Tanlte Nome, 39, b. 

Tanitic arm of the Nile, 11. 
433,a. 

Tanka, Cape, ii. 481, b. 
Tannetum, ii. 1287, a. 
Tantura, 470, b } 784, b. 
Tanus, 201, a 
Tanus, or Tanaus, 726, b. 
Taoce, ii. 578, b. 

Taochan Adassi, ii. 117, a. 
Taochl, il. 658, b. 

Taormina, ii. 1113, b. 
Tapanitae, ii. 278, a. 

Tape, 1106, a. 

Taphiasius, 63, b; 600, b. 
Taphii, 9, b. 

Taphis, 60, a. 

Taphus, 588, b. 
Taposlrls,il.277.b; il. 642, 
a. 

Taprobane, 69, b. 

Tapurei, li. 943, b. 
Tapyri.864,b: li.302,a. . 

Tara, 605,a; ii. 1100,b. 
Taraba, ii. 275, a. 

4 T 
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Tarabosan^ ii. 1221, su 
TarabuKtm, li. 242, a. 
Taranto, ii. 1094, b; il. 1298, 
a; ii. 1894, a. 

Taranto, Go^fo di, il. 1094, b. 
Tarascon, ii. 887, a. 

Tarnxcon, ii. 1094, a; il. 

1108, a. 

Taraxona, 681, b. 

Tarbeili, 173, a; 949, a. 
Tarbelitcae, 416, b. 

Tarb s, 402, a. 

Tarbet Ne:,s, 602, b. 

Tardajux, 770, b. 

Tarentinui, Portus, 474, b. 
Tarentum, li. 1293, a; ii. 
1294, a. 

Tarentum (Rome),ii.835,a. 
Targines, 460, b. 

Tnrifa, \{. I0l,b; ii. 1220,b. 
Tarn, il. llOl.b, 

Tame, 17, a. 

Taro, li. 1107, b. 

Ta peian Rock (Rome), ii. 
771, b. 

Tarphe, ii. 202, b. 

Tarrabenli, 691, b. 

Tarracina, ii. 1290, a. 
Tarraco, 696. b ; ii. 31, b. 
Tiirraguna, ii. 1106, a. 
Tarraxona, ii. 124o, a. 
Tarrena, il. 1, b. 

Tarren, ii. 11%, b. 

Tarrha, 705, b. 

Tarsia, 520, b. 

Tania, 451, a. b; ii. 1295, a. 
Tarsiauu, 621, a. 

Tarauras, 643, a. 

Tariui, 618, a. 

Tartalu, 102.6, b. 

Tartaro, 26, bi ii. 1106,b. 
Tarteiius, 528, b. 

Tariua, 138, b. 

Tarty, il. 46, b. 

Tarviiiiim, ii. 1275, a. 
Taruaates, 173, a. 

Tarza, ii. liOS, b. 
TaacH-Katachik, 578, b. 

Taah Kupri, ii. 654, b. 
Taakora, 354, b. 

Taim, 178, a. 

Taaao, il. 1135, b. 

TataUa, il. 1086, b. 

Tatari, 1021, b. 

Tataritxa, ii. 1120,b. 

Tatexa, 784, b. 

Tatoy, 330, a. 

Tam, ii. 360, a; ii. 658, b. 
Tatta, L., 608, b. 

Tattaea, 425. b. 

Tau, E'taug (to, ii. 1035, a. 
Tava, 39, b. 

Tavai, li. 47, a. 

Tavas, ii. 53, a. 

Tavla, 929,a} ii. 187,b. 
Tavignano, 94, b { 691, a. 
Tavtra, bib, a, il. 220, a. 
Tavium, ii. 1166,b. 

Taukli, il. 1334, a. 

Taukra, 733, b. 

Thvola, 691, a. j 

Tavny, li. 47, a ; ii. 1083, a. ; 
Taur, or Tau, iL 1115, b. 
Taurania, 496, a. 

7Vitir<wf’, ii. 1109, a. 
Tuuraaia, 1073, b. 

Tatiren/i, it. 1113, b. 

Tauri, Aquae, 870, b. 
Tauriana, ii. 237, a. 
Taurini,li.l87, a; ii. 1288, a. 
Tauroftc>thae, li. 917, a. 
Taurubuiae, 609, b. 
Taurunum, li. 542, a. 
Taurus, 618, b; 11.1036, a. 
Taxila, ii. 47, b. 

fWMo/; ii. 1108,b. . 

Tay, Lock, li. 1066, b. 

Tayf, li. 284, b. 

Tayne, 662, a. 

11.635, a. 

Tehardah, li. 1240, b. 
Tckatyr-Dagk, ii. 1110, a. 
Tckavdour^Uisamr^ 863, b: 
463, b. 

Tckereaekm, il. 947, b. 
Tekiraty, 693, b. 
Tckookoorbye, 148, a. 


Tchorocaou, 1003, b. 
Tchoruk-Su, ii. 227, b. 
Tehoterlek Irmak, 11. 935, a. 
Tchourbache, Lake qf, ii. 
456, a. 

Teano, ii. 1302, b. 

Teano Marrucino, 916, a. 
Teanum, 167, a; ii. 1302, b. 
Teare, ii. 1117, a. 

I'eate, ii. 279, b; ii. 1306, b. 
Teba, 321, b. 

Tebeaaa, ii. 1174, a; U. 1211, 

Tebourba, il. 1237, b. 

Tech, 685, bj 725, bj il. 
I2a5, a. 

Tocmon, 833, a. 

I'ectoaaces, ii. 943, b. 
Tectosages, 928, a ; ii. 1320, 

a. 

Tedanius, li. 205, a. 

Tcdjen, il.42l,a;il. 461,b. 
Tedjin, 1106, a: ii.299, a. 
Tedlex, li. 297, b. 

Tcdmor, il. 636, a. 

Tqfeaaad, or Te/eaah, il. 1211, 

T^h, 60, a ; il. 1090, b. 
Tejfuh, 11. 1091, a. 

Tegea, 192, b. 

'I'egeatis, 192, b. 

Tegianum, ii. 210, a. 
Tegula, 11. 912, a. 

Tegulata, ii. 188, b. 

Tejada, il. 1238, a. 

Telchium, 67, a t ii. 203, a. 
Telchoi, 17, a j 795, b. 
Teima, ii. 283, b. 

Te/n, il. 1120, b: il. 1174.b. 
Tejo, il. 1085, a. 

Tekieh, li. 545, a; 11.1156, b. 
Tekir-Lagh, li. 1177, b. 
Tekke, li. 538, a. 

Tekrit, 402, b. 

Tekrova, ii. 592, b. 

Teku'a, ii. 1121, a. 

TeUArka, 189, b. 

TeLBaata, ii. 434, a. 
Tel-Bustak, 463, a. 
Tcl-d^fenneh, 11.1085, a. 

Tel Eide, 363. a. 

Tel el Hava, ii. 1174, b. 
Tel-Esaabe, il. 160, a. 

Tt I Siphr, 363, a. 
Telamonaccio, ii. 1286, a. 
Telarnone, 11. 1121, a. 
Telamonem, 11. 1296, a. 
Telamonls, Portus, 870, b. 
Telawe, 227, a. 

Telbea, ii. 1166,bi ii. 1174, 

b. 

Teleboae, 9, b. 

Telemin, ii. 1240, b. 
Telendos, 486, a. 

Telne, ii. 1121, b. 

Teiesia, ii. 896, b. 
Telethrius, M., 871, a. 
Teligul, 352, a. 

I’elis, 11. 1278, b. 

TeW, 316, b. 

Tell 'Arad, 186, a. 

TeU eUFui, ii. 863, a. 
TeU-el-Kadi, ii. 619, b. 
Tdl.el.Kady, 780, a. 
TeU-ea-Scifiek, 11. 363, b. 

Tell Hum, 604, b. 

TeU Neby Mindan, U. 1076, 
a. 

TelUZakariya, 398, a. 
Tellaro, or Telloro, 1039, b. 
Tellus, Temple of (Rome), 
li. 828, a. 

Telo-Vuni, 322, b. 

Telobis, ii. 1, b. 

Temathia, 11. 341, b. 
Tembrogiut, il. 1194, b. 
Tement^x, Cape, ii. 869, b. 
Temenia, 1107, b. 
Temenion, 202, b. 

Temea, 926, a. 

Temesvar, Banal qf, 743, b. 
Temean, ii. 1199, b. 
Temmimek, fVady, U. 583,«} 
li. 686, b. 

Temminek, 354, b. 

Terobut, 53, a. 

Temo, 11.911, a. 


Tempestas, Temple of i 
(Rome), 11.820, b. 

Tempsa, 451, a. 

Tempyra, ii. 1190, a. 
Temruk, 422, a. 

Temugadi, il. 1087, a. 

Temus, or Terraus, ii. 911, 
a. 

Tenaaaerim, ii. 1083, a. 
Tenedo, li. 1126, b. 

Tenelum, 17, a. 

Tenerlc Plain, 413, b. 
Ttner^fe, 906, b. 

Tenesis, 69, b. 

Tenex, 529. a ; il. 297, h. 
Tenaijt, Wady, il. 626, a. 
Tentyra, 40, a. 

Tentynte Nome, 40, a. 

Teos, '£iQ, b. 

Tepeleni, 151, b. 

Tera, 7.30, a. 

Terame, li. .55, b. 

2'eratno, ii. 56, a ; ii. 628, b j 
il. 667, b. 

TVrrtnieA, 11. 1129,b. 
Terebintina, il. 1237, b. 
Teredon, 362, b. 

Terek, 106, a; 571,b;ii.68, 


Terentum (Rome), ii. 835, a. 
Tereses, Fortunales, 583,a. 
Tereventum, il. 896, b. 
Tergedum, 60, a. 

Tergilanl, il 210, a. 

Terias, ii. 986, a. 

Terina, 448, a. 

Terinaean Gulf, 447, b. 
Terinaeus Sinus, il ll3D, b. 
Termalitxa, ii. 1339, a. 
Termera, 2^, b. 

Termes, 197, b. 

Termini, 1065, b; ii. 1161, a. 
Termini, Fiume di, 1069, a. 
Terminier, 623, a. 

Termoli, 454, a; 916, a. 
Terni, 6, b; li. 65, b. 
Tirouenne, li. 1107, b. 
Terra, di Bari, 164, b. 
Terra, Fiume di, il liOO, b. 
Terra Nova, il. 64, a. 
Terracina, ii. 1103, b; li. 
1290, a. 

Terranova, 983, b ; il. 472, a; 

ii.9i2.aiii. 1193, b. 
Terranova, Fiume di, 11. 
985, b. 

j Terranova, Gulf qf, ii. 911, 


Teraaex, II. 1106, b. 

Teraat, li. 1106, b. 

Teraooa, 618, a; il. 1106, b. 
Tersoos Tchy, 618, b. 

Terutl, II. 1239, b. 
Tervitxiana, 886, a. 

Tescon, or Tescou, ii. 1108, a. 
Teais, 730, a ; ii. 1132. a. 
Teaaender Lo, ii. 1217, b. 
Teat, ii. 1232, b. 

Testet, 766, a. 

Tet, 725, b. 

nie de Buck, 416, b. 

Tetlus, 730, a. 

Tetraphylia, 254, b. 

Tetraxi, ii. M, a; il. 341, b. 
Tetrlca, Mods, 156, a. 
Teucheira, 226, a; 733, b. 
Tetferc, ii. 1197, b. 

Teverone, 137, a. 
TenTeUhecke, il. 192, a. 
Teulada, Capo di, ii. 911, a; 
ii. 912, a. 

Teiirnia, ii. 448, a. 

Teuraan, ii. 1107, b. 
Teutendarf, 11. 1134, a. 
Teuientomkel, ii. 1134, a. 
Teuthis, 193, a. 

Teuthrauia, ii. 382, a; U. 
119.5, a. 

Teuthrone, li. 112, b. 
Teyortaa, 420, a. 

Tezfe, 11. 1108, a. 

Texzout, ii. 117, b. 

Thacori, 11.1019, a. 

Thaema, 11- 283, b. 
Tkakura,Xi, b. 
Tbalamae,821,a;ll. 112, b. 
Thaliades, 193, a. 


Thamea, ii. 1086, b. 

Thamna, li. 632, a, b. 
Thamucadis, it. 455, a. 
Tharnud, 178, a. 

Thamydeni, 181, b. 

Thana, ii. 535, b. 

Thanatu, 886, a. 

Thanet, ii. 1089, a. 

Thaouah, ii. 1108, a. 

Thaoua, li. 1081, b. 
Thapsacus, h77, a. 

Thapsus, ii. 98.5, a. 

Tharros, ii. 911, b. 

Thaao, ii. 1135, b. 

I'huumaci, ii. 1170, a. 
Thaumacia, ii. 1170, b. 
Theava, ii. 31, b. 

Tliebae, il 1170, a. 

Thebals, ii. 1144, a. 
Thebanus, Campus, ii. 1155, 
b. 

Theganussa, ii. 842, b. 
Theisoa, 193, a. 

Theiss, 381, a} ii. 1199, b; ii. 
1212, b. 

Theius, ii. 309, b. 

Thelepte Lares, ii. 455, a. 
The/tord, li. 1310, a. 
Thelraenitsus, ii. 1076, a. 
Thelpusa, 193, a. 

Thelpusia, 193, a. 

Thema, ii. 1076, a. 
Themis,Temple of (Athens), 
301, a. 

Themistocles, Tomb of 
(Athens), 308, a. 

Thenae, 193, b ; 705, b. 
Theodonis, Villa, 515, a. 
Theodore, Mont S., ii. 160, b. 
Theodosia, li. 1110, a ; ii. 
1157, b. 

Theodosiopolis, 514, b. 
Theodosius, Arch of (Rome), 
li. 839, b. 

ThSoux, li. 1167, b. 

Thera, 341, b. 

Therapia, 424, a. 

Therasia, 51, a ; 11. 1158, 8. 
Theriko, ii. 1176, b. 
Theriodes Sinus, ii. 1002, b. 
Therma, 685, b ; ii. 1171, a. 
Thermae, ii. 966, b. 
Thermae (Rome), if. 837, a. 
Thermeh, 1050, aj U. 1156. 

b;il. 1161, b. 

Thermessa, 51, a. 

Thermia, 738, b. 
Therinodon, 413, b; ii. 668, 
b. 

Thermum, 67, a. 

Theseium (Athens), 287, b. 
Thespiae, ii. 172, a. 
Thessaliotis, ii. 1167, a; ii. 
1170, a. 

Thessalonlca, 11. 236, b. 
Thestienses, 67, a. 

Thestius, 18. b. 

Thetford,i\. 12,a; ii.l015,b. 
Thetidium, 11.1170, a. 
Theu-prosopon, li. 606, a. 
Theudoria, 254, b. 

Theveste, li. 455, a. 

Thiaki, li. 97, b. 

Thibiga, il. 1199, b. 
Thiengen, li. 144, a. 

Thile, or ThUetnark, il. 
1191, b. 

Thinae, il 1003, a. 

Thinah, 11.50, a. 

Thinite Nome, 40, a. 
TAfonvfRe, 485, a} 515, a. 
This,8,a: 40,a. 

Thiviera, b. 

Thmuis, 39, b. 

Thmuite Nome, 39, b. 
Thoanteium, 524, a. 
Thoarls, ii. 658, b. 

Thoas, 18, b. 

Thocnia, 192, b. 
Thodhoriana, ii. 1174. a. 
Tholo, li. 717, a. 

Tholus (Athens), 296, b. 
Tholut Cybeies (Rome), il. 
803, b. 

Thonltis, il. 1176, a. 
ThopItU, 11.1176. a. 

Thora, 6, b. 
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Thorae, S31»a. 

Thorax, 67, a. 

Thorda, 743,a;U. 271, a; ii. 
883, b. 

Thoro/xsko, 781, a* 

ThospUei, 218, b. 

Thospiti*, 224. b; 229, b. 
Thozlbi, M., ii. lOHO.b. 
Tliraces, ii. 367, b. 
Thrasyilus, Monument of 
(Athens), 285. a. 
Thraustus, 821, a. 

Thria, 328, b. 

Thriaslan Gate (Athens), 
262, b. 

Thrius 17. a. 

Throana, il, 968, b. 
Throasca, 521, a. 

Throne, 11. 1075, b. 
lyironl, 730, a. 

Thronliim, ii. 202, b. 
Thryon. 821, a. 

Thstn, il. 1003, a j 11.1174, b. 
Thulla, 29, a. 

Thurbach, 11. 1248, b. 

Thureh Irmak^ ii. 1175, b. 
Thuna. 53,b; ii.345,b. 
Thurii, li. 210 a. 

ThUringer Wald, 922, a ; 
1056, b; 11. 319, b; 11.961, 
b; ii. 1237, b. 

Thurium, 412,b. 
Thiissazetae, ii. 1196, h. 

Thy, or Thy land, ii. 1191,b. 
ThyamiA, li. ii02, b. 
Thyamus, 74, a. 

Thyaris, ii. 1246, a. 
Thybarna, ii. 1194, b. 
Thymeotfto, ii. 917, b. 
Thymoetadae. 325, b. 

Thynt, ii. 1190, a. 

Thynias 161,a; il. 1178, a j 
ii. 1100, a. 

Thyraeum, 193, a, b j il. 
310, a. 

Thyroa, 726, a. 

Thyreatis, 726. b. 
Thyrgonldae, 330, a. 
Thyrium. 10, b. 

Thyrsus, il. 911, a,b. 
TJangli, 847, b. 

Tiaraiitos, ii. 938, b. 
Tiarlulia. ii. 31, a. 

Tiasum, 744, b. 

Tjaterli, ii. 400, b. 

Tihareiii, .507,h; 11.668, b. 
Tiber, li. 1179. b. 

Tiberi, St., 594, a. 
Tiberiacum, li. 102, a. 
Tiberiana, Domus (Rome), 
ii,„ 806, a. 

Tiberii, Arcus (Rome), ii. 

Tioerina, Insula (Rome), ii. 
840, b. 

Tiberiiitis, Sacellum of 
(Rome), ii. 840,b. 
Tiberius, Arch of (Rome), 
ii. 834, b. 

Tibiga, ii.455, a. 

Tiblscui, 744, b. 

Tibula, ii. 911, b; ii.912,a. 
Tlbures, 249, b. 

Tiburtina, Porta (Rome), 
ii. 759,a; ii. 760,a. 
Ticarius. 691, a. 

Tichis, ii. 52. a. 

T/cino, li. 1206, a, 
Ticinum,ll.l287,b} II. 1288, 

Ticla. ii. 1237, b. 

Tielum, 572, b. 

^ermn, 988. a; ii. 533,a. 
Tierna, 744, b. 

TJer$emba, 815, b: ii. 236, b: 
il. 5.50, a. 

Tii'vre, il. n82,b. 

’Qeutnia, 689, a, 

Tifata, Mons, 1.56,a; 481,b. 
Tifech, ii. 1211, a. 

Tifernum Metaurente, ii. 

1207, b; II. 1317, a. 
Tifernum Tiberinum, il. 

1207, b; 1317, a. 

Tifernus, 166, b. 

TiStth, 370, b. 

Tigani, C., ii. 1837, b. 


Tigillum Sororium (Rome), 

ii. 824, b. 

Tigullia, li. 188, a. 
Til-le-Chiiteau, It. 1209, b. 
Tiladae, ii. 47, a. 
Tilavemptus, 522, a; ii. 1275, 

riV6as,ii.ll68,b;ii.lI74,b. 
Tiliiiin, ii. 912, a. 
Tilphossiuin, 412, a. 

I Tilurlum, 748, a. 

Tilurus, li. 6-57, b. 

Tima, li. 283, b. 

I'imachi, li. 367, b. 
Titnalinum, 934, b. 

Timao, ii. 1210, a. 

Timavus, ii. 1275, a. 

Tinibrek, li. 1194, b. 
rimbrius, li. 1194, b. 

Timet bus, il. 986, a. 

Timia, li. 1211, a. 

I'iinnah, ii. 529, b. 

Timok, il. 1210, a. 

Tin. li. Il74,b. 

Tintiaro, ii. 1246, b. 

Ttneh. li. .573, b. 
ringeat**ra, li. 1220,b. 
Tlngis, ii. 298, a. 

Tinneiio, 110, b. 

Tino, ii. 1127, a. 

Tinto, ii. 1327, a. 

Tinxen, tIO, b; ii. 1211, a. 
Tiora, 6. b. 

Tiorhadjt. II. 682, b. 

Tipasa, 370, b. 

Tiperah, 11. 47, a. 

Tiphsab, ii. 113.5, a. 
Tipperah,\\. 1230, b. 
I'lquadra, 374, b. 

Tiran, li. 63, b. 

Ttreboli, li. 12,32, b. 
ririua, 403, b; ii. 1190, a. 
Tirieh, li. 127. b. 

Tirisctim, 744, b. 

Tiristasis, li, IlUO, a. 

Tirso, il. 911, a. 

Tisia, 451, .a. 

Tisiartus, 744, b. 

Tisinutuis, ii. 1199, b. 

TIssa, ii. 987, a. 
ritacidae, 330, a. 

I'ltaresiu^, it. 463, a. 

Titel, li. 71H, a, 

Pitliorea, ii. 418,b; ii. 604,b. 
Titlironlum, ii.604,b. 

I'iti, Tbeimao (Rome), ii. 
847. a. 

I'ltiani, 691,b. 

Tiiti, 58i,b. 

I'ltuaria, .52-5, a. 

Titulcia, 525, a. 

Titus, Arch of (Rome), ii. 
809, b. 

Tit) rus, ii 67-5, a, 

Tivisa, li. 1219, b. 

Tivihcura, 744, b. 

Tivoli, it. 1200, a. 

Tivy, ii. 1238, b. 

Tiz, 498, b. 

Tinai, li. 1175, a. 
Tmutarakan, 422, a j ii. 587, 
b. 

Tobruk, ii. 277. b. 

Tochira, li. 1108, b. 

Tocola, ii. 47, a. 

Tocosanna, ii. 46, b« 

Todi, il. 1238, .*»; ii. 1288, b. 
Toducae, it. 298, b. 
Togarmah, 215, a. 

Tokbari, 364, b. 

Toledo, ii 1215, b. 

ToUntino, ii. 629, a; ii. 1214, 
b. 

Tolentinum, li. 628, b. 
Tolistobogii, 928, a. 
TolmeVa, 733, b. 
Tolmidessa, ii. 1076, s. 
Tolon, 240, a. 

Tolophon, It. 203, a. 

Tolosa Colonia. ii. 1320, a. 
Tolosochorion, 931, a. 
Toiotae, ii. 299, a. 

Toloui, ii. 32, a. 

J'omeus, li. 341, b. 
Tomisvar, ii. 1216, b. 
Tommasa, Civitd, 906, b. 
Tomor, 756, a. 


Tonbaili, ii. 1082, a. 

Tongem, 28, b; 904, b; ii. 
1239, a. 

TongquM, Ou(f qf, 11. 1002, 
b. 

Tonice, il. 425, b. 

Tonkin, ii. 1161, a. 

Ttmus, ii. I2IG, b. 

Tonzus, ii. 1178, a. 

Toondja, ii. I 2 I 6 , b. 

Toornac*, li. 943, b. 

Topiris, ii. 1190, a. 

Tuplika, ii. 63, b. 

Topuiia, 666 , a. 

Tor di Patria, il. J98, a. 
Torcota, ii. 1113, a. 

Torbiacon, 11. 1239, a. 
Tordera, ii. 1.5, b; ii. 129, a. 
Tordera, C., ii. 216, b. 
Tordmo, 383, a. 

Toriefixo, 198, b. 

Torienzo, or Torneras, 250, 

a. 

Torino, 339, b; li. 1113, a. 
Torinos, ii. 32, a. 

Torna, ii. 1217, a. 
i'orn.idotus, or Torna, ii. 
1209, a. 

Torneras, 198, b. 

Tornese, C., 606, b. 

Toineae, Kadro, 1107, b. 
Tornham Parva, II. 1310, a. 
Toro, ii. 461, a ; ii. 1252, b. 
Toro Grande, .509, b. 

Toro Piccolo. .509, b, 
Torquati, balneum (Rome), 
il. 820, b. 

Torqu itiani, Ilortl (Rome), 
ii. H26, a. 

Torque, ii 12.'19, a. 
Torquemada, li. 661, a. 
Torre, 170, b ; il. 425, b ; 11. 
1275 , a. 

Torre d'Agnatzo, 8 f«8, b. 
Torre de tos Jlerberos, ii 
493, a. 

Torre de Mongat, ii 115, b. 
Torre dei Pttlci, il. 956, a. 
Torre del Filosopho, 62, b. 
Torre di Astura, 249, b. 
Torre dt Chiaruccia, 564, b. 
Torre di Mare, ii. 346, b. 
Torre di Martin Sicuro, 564, 

b. 

Torre di Paternd, ii. 146, b. 
Torre di Patria, 971, a. 
Toriedi Pitt no, il 635, b. 
Torre di Hivoh, 167, a. 

Torre di S. Ca'aldo, 474, b. 
Torre di Scupcllo, 591, a. 
Torre di T< rracina, 897 , a. 
Torre Vignola, ii 912, a. 
TorrccUla de aldea Tijada, 
58.3, b. 

Tonejon, II. 1213, b. 

Torres, Porto, ii, 911, b : il. 
1241, a. 

Tortona, 771, a; ii. 188, a,b; 
li. 1287, b. 

Tortoorear, ii. 997, b. 
Tortosa, 771, a; il. 270, a. 
Toryne, 833, a. 

Toobur, *1. 1216,' b 
Toscanella, li. 1241, a: ii. 
1297, b. 

Tou4}, or Touj, il. 1090, a. 
Touts, ii 556, a. 

Tout, 134, b ; li. 1239, a. 
Toulon, ii. 1122, b. 
Touiort-sur~Arrows, ii. 1123, 

a. 

Toulouse, li. 1215, b. 
Toultiuxan, ii. 1122, b. 
Toitmandji Daah, ii. 480, a* 
Tovorra, ii. 1239, b. 

Tour hall, it. 352, a. 

Tonren, 934, b. 

Touren, or Turon, II. 1240, 

b. 

Tourkhal, 756, b; il. 108.5, b. 
Tourna', ii. 328, a ; 11. 1217, 
a;ii. 1240, a. 

Tours, 470, b ; 11. 1240, b. 
Tourves, il, 1240, b. 

Tous, ii. 1245, a. 

Tousa, 7V2, a. 

Towareif, 389, b. . 
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Totry, ii. 1214, a. 

Toya, ii. 1238, b. 

I'rachls, ii. 60-5, a. 
Trachonltls Ji. 532, a, 

Traens, or Trais, 450, b. 
Trngia, ii. 406, a. 

Tragi 1 us, 807, b. 

Tragletto, ii. 1290, a. 
Traguiium, 74H, a. 

Tragus, 505, a. 

Traja Capita, 11. 31, b. 

Trajan, Arch of (Rome), if, 
820, b. 

Trajan, Column of (Rome), 
it. HOI, a. 

Trajan, House of (Rome), 
ii. 812, a. 

Trajan, Temple of (Rome), 
li. 802, M. 

Trajana, 646, a. 

I'r.tjana, Aqua (Rome), ii. 
8.51, a. 

Trajaner dorf, 25, a. 

Trujani, Forum (Rome), if. 

HOO, a; ii. DJi, b. 

Trajani, Thermae (Rome), 
li. 847, a. 

Trajanttpolis, ii. 1190, a; ii. 
1299 , a. 

Trtyanus, Portus. 870, a. 
Trajectus Gonusl, ii. 36, b. 
Trajetto, ii. 861, a. 

Traille, Port de la, ii. 1810, 

a. 

Traina. li. 40, b. 

Ti aismaur, ii. 1230, b. 
Tr.illes, 2.19, a. 
r/n»i,.167, a. 

Traiisinontani, 11, 916, a. 
Transtlberine Wall (Rome), 

1 il. 757, b. 

Transylvania, 748, b. 
I'ranupara, li. 237, a. 
Trapani, 788, a. 

Trapezus, 192, b. 

Trau, il. 1219, b. 

Trnvancore, 698, a. 

Trave, ii. 1227, a. 

Traviano, li. 1109, b. 

Traun, 7^7, b. 

I’rausi, ii, 1190, a. 

'I'ravus, ii. 1177, b. 
Trai/guera, ii. 31, a; il. 
1117, a. 

TrC-chSteau, or Tri*-chdleau, 
ii. 1209, b. 

Tre Ponti, Torre di, il. 
1291, b. 

Treba, ii. 1300, b; ii. 1317, a. 
Trebbia, li. 1223, b. 

Trebes, li. 1230, a. 

Trcbia, ii. 188, a ; 11. 1301,a. 
Trebixond, 11.1221, a. 
Trebusin, 5.5, a. 

Tiegha, il. 1224, b. 

Tregoso, ii. 188, a. 

Treguier, or Trieu, ii. 1132, 

b. 

Trela, ii. 629, a ; il 1301, b. 
Treja, ii. 629, a ; il. 1225, a. 
Trelo-Yani, 1102, b; li. 474, 
a 

Tremithus, 730, a. 

Trcmiti, hole di, 777, *• 
Trenonitxa, li. 1161, a. 
Trento, or Trent, il, 1230, 
b. 

Trepano, 730, a. 

Trenllliis, ii. 384, a. 
Treponti, 907, a. 

Treponii, Torre di, il. 1225, 
b. 

Trerus, 10.59, b. 

Tres Porcas, Cap, li. 297, b; 
11. .346, a. 

Tres Insulae, li. 297, b. 

Tres Prom,, ii. 454, a. 

Tres Tabernae. li, 86, b ; li. 

1287. a; li. 1298, b. 
Treta,730, a. 

, Treton, 2<:1, b. 

Tretus, 201, b; 729, b. 
Trive, 840, a ; il. 1227, b 
Treventum, ii. 896, b. 
TVives, 340. a; li. lv27. b 
Trevi, ii. 1223, a; it. 1300» 
b;ii.l301,a. 
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Trevico, ii. 896, bi'H. 1233,b. 
Trevito, 11.1107, b. 

Trevoent. 11. 1229, a. 
Trez^u^Bareek, li. 1132, a. 
Triballl, ii. 367, b. ' 
Tribula, 6. a. 

Trlbullum, 11.1209, b. 
Tribunal PraetorU(Kome), 
ii. 788, a. 

Ttiea$tinj it. 1229, b. 

Tricca, ii. 1170, a. 
Trichonliitn, 67, a. 

TrrWo, 394, a 1 ii. 1232, b. 
Tricoloni, 193, a; ii. 309, b. 
Tricotnia, 931, a. 
Trlcornesii, li 367, b. 
Tricorni, ii. 1230, b. 
Tricoryihu*, 330, b. 
T'icrana, it. 1211, a. 

Trldh, il. 1230, b. 

Trifb, 310, a. 

Trier, MO, 11. 1227,b. 
Trierls, li. 606, a, 

Trieron, li. loftl, a. 

Trieste, 11. 1129, b. 
Trigaecini, 429, b. 
Trigpmina, Porta (Rome), 
ii.764,b. 

Trl«omlnam, Extra Portam 
(Rome), H12, a. 

Trial, II. (0)7, b ; 11. 1209, b. 
Triglyphon, li. 47, a. 

Trigno, ii. 1231, a. 
Tiigundum, 934, b. 

Trikata. 1024, a. 

Tnkardhn, 9, b; 11. 466, b. 
TriAeri, 29. b j 157, a. 
TrikprI, 616, a. 

Trikhiri, ii. 474, a; li. 
1211, a. 

Trikkala, II. 1229, b. 
Trlmontlum, 516, a. 
Trincomalee, il. 616, a ; ii. 
645, b. 

Trincomali, II. 1093, b. 
Trlnemela, 3'0, b. 

Trittisa, 11 1231, a. 

Trino Vecchio, il. 718, a; 11. 
1288 

Trlnobantes, 646, a. 
Trinqut'taiUe, 196, b. 
Triocala, li. 986, b, 

Trionto, 4.60, b; li. 1219,a. 
Trlphulum, 744, b. 
Tripbylia, 817»b. 

Tript, l,a. 

Tripoli, \\,4G5,bi iI.1080,b; 

il. 1232, a. 

Tripolii, li. 606,a. 
Tripolitaua, Regia, ii. 1080, 
b. 

Tripolitxa, ii. 636, b- 
Tripuntimn, 907, a; ii. 1291, 
b. 

Tripotamo, ii. 676, a. 
Tripura, il. 47,a: ii. 1230,b. 
Triisum, 11. 7, b. 

Trlstoluu, il. 651, b. 

Tritapa, 17,a: li. 203,a: ii. 
604, b. 

Trlueii, 14. b. 

Tritium, 347, a. 

Tritium Metallnm, 394,a. 
Triton, 413, a; 733,b. 
Trltonls, 312, b. 

Tritonit. Lake, 11. 1233,a. 
Trltonitls, il. 1081, a. 
Tritonos, ii. 12;i3.a. 
Tnturrita, ii. 1296, a. 
Triudad, 934, a. 

Trivento, il. 896, b; II. 1227, 

Tri’vlcum, 11. 896, b. 
Triumphalis, Porta(Rome}, 
il. 7.M.b. 

Troas 102, b; 11. 389, a. 
Trobis, 11. 091, b. 
Trocmi,92H,a. 

'rroeaa, 983, b. 

Troglodytae, -68, a. 

Troglo Ivtei., ii. .367, b. 
Trogylium, il. 880. a. 

Troja, 29. b; ll.:i294. a. 
Tromilpia, 17, a. 

Trompia, Val, li* 1233, b. 
Trontos 231, bt 383, a; ii. 
1237, a i 11.1307, a. 
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Tronto, CivUelladi, ii. 628* 
b. 

Tropaea, 193, a. 

Tropea, 461,b; 1066, a. 
Tropez, St., 309, a. 

Trosso, ii. 1237, a. 

Trope, 471, a. 

Triientinum, Castrum, ii. 

628,b; il. 1.305,a; II. 1307,a. 
Truentus, 231, b; 383, a. 
Truxfllo, li. 1236, a. 

Truyere, ii. 1231, a. 
Tryclionis, 64. a. 

Tsana, il. 676. a. 

Tscherimiss, ii. 102, b. 

Tsch rnawode, 606, a. 
Tscherniaow, 697, b. 
Tschetatie de Pomunt, ii. 
1339, b. 

Tsettina, il. 657, b. 

TshambU Bel, il. 934, b. 
Tshangli, il.4I3, a; ii. 540, b 
Tsharuk, ii. 606, b. 
Tshcremis, 213, a. 

Tshesme, li. 619, b. 

Tshigri, 683, b. 

Tshili, li. 317, b. 

Tshina, 11. 286, a ; 696, b. 
Tshina Chi, 619, a. 

Tshorok, li. 68, a. 

Tshorum, ii. 1108, b. 
Tahuvashes, ii. 102, b. 
Tkumar, 187, a. 

Tuarickt, 926, a. 

Tuaryks, il. 299, b. 

Tuber sole, il. 1237, b. 
Tubuccl, il. 219, b. 
Tuburnica, ii 4.65, a. 

Tucca, li. 1214, b. 

TucrU, 197, b 
Tucumbrit, il. 997, b. 
Tudtiem, II. 1132, b. 

Tude, 934, a. 

Tuder, 11.1288, b; 11.1317, a, 
Tuficum, li. 1317, b. 

Tuejar, 807, a; ii. 1239, a. 
Tugen, 1041, b. 

Tugeni, 1041, b. 

TuUi, 602, b. 

Tulnl el. Full, 1001, b. 
TuloiiHii, li. 298, b. 
Tullianum (Rome), ii. 783, 
b. 

Tullum, 134, b. 

TumAtArf, ti.482,b 1 11.1166, a 
Tuncxa, 11. 1216, b. . 

Tuneo, 68, m; li. 1338, a. 
Tunis, ii. 1239, a. 
Tuntobriga, 934, a, 

Tuola, 691, a. 

Turambae, li. 917, b. 
Turano, 6, a; ii. 1216, a. 
Turba, 402, a, 807, a. 
Turbut, I lo, a ; ii, 188, b. 
Turcalioti, li. 1236, a, 
Turchal, or Turkhal, il. 
946, b. 

Turthina, li. 1103, a. 
Turduli, 683. a, 

Turenum, 167, a. 

Turi, 167, b; ii. 1241, a. 
Turlaso, 6.81, b. 

Turin, 339, b; ii. 1113, a: 

li. 1288, a. 

Turlva, 364,,1). 

Turks, ii. 1289, b. 

Turlure, 466, a. 

I'urmentinl. 167, b. 
Tuniaciim, ii. 328, a. 
Turniki, 227, b. 
rurnis, ii. 16, a. 

Tumuk, 184, b. 

I’urobriga. 683, a. 

Turodi, 93.3, a. 

Turoqtu, 934, h, 

TurquevtUe, 708, b. 

Turrea, ii. 1294, a. 

Turrpk, Ad, li. 1295, a; ii. 
1296, a. 

Turria Libysonis, ii. 911,b. 
Tiirrita, ii. I v96, a. 

Tirrus, 170, b; 11. 1275, a. 
Tursan, ii. 1107, b. 

Turum, 167, b. 

I'uruntus, li. 917, a. 
Turuptlana, 934, b. 

XuAca, 68, a; li. 454, b. 


Tuscaola, 870, a; ii. 1297. b. 
Tuscany, 856, a. 

TuacI, il.917,b. 

Tuscolo, 11, li. 1241, b. 
Tiiscus, Vicus (Rome), ii. 

775, a. { 

Tusdra, ii. 1196,a. 
Tutalum.ll. 12l7,b. 

Tutpla, 582, a. 

Tutinek, ii. 413, a. 

Tutini, 167, b. 

TutaU, 60, a. 

Tuy, 934.a; li. 1238,a. 

Tux Koi, 608, b. 

Tuzla, 1026, b: il. 1108, a. 
Tuxla, or Tuala, il. 923, a. 
Twill, ii 1240, b. 

Tyaniti*, 607. b. 

Tyhiacae, 11. 943, b. 

T^cha (S>racu8e), iL 1064, 

Tyde, 11. 1238, a. 

Tylissua, 706, b. 

T>ir.phael. 66, a. 
T^mphrestui, 63. b; 11. 630, 

Tyndarla, ii. 986, b. 

Tyndls, ii. 46, b; il. 47, a; 
li. 254, a. 

Tyne, 429, b; ii.: 1210, b ; 
li. 1261, a. 

Tynemouth, ii. 1230, a. 
T^nna, li. 498, a. 

Typaiieae, 821, b. 

Tyracint, ii. 987,a. 
Tyrangetae, li. 917, a. 

Tyras, 84, a. I 
Tyrmeum, il. 222, b. 
Tyrldromnm, ii. 455, a. 
Tyro. II. 668, a. 

2%rol, 108,ai ii. 447,a; il. 
700. a. 

Ty*la, 744,b; li. Il99,b. 
Tzakonia, 728, a. 

Txamali, 242, b, 

Txana, 644, b. 

Txangon, ii. 668, b. 

Txerigo, 738. b. 

Tzerkovi, ii. 670, b. 
Tximbaru, 308, b j 38.6, b. 
Txurela, 32, b. 

Vacca, II. 1262, b. 

Vacca, Valde, 11. 322, a. 
Vacci Praia, (Rome), li. 
804. b. 

Vaccina, 466, b. 

Vacuatae, li. 299, a. 

Vada, ii. 1296, a. 

Vada Sabbata, or Sabata, 
110, a; il. 188,a i ii. 1296, 
b. 

Vad.i Vol.iterrana, 870, a; ii. 
1296, a. 

Vadimonian Lake, 857, b. 
Vadinia, 602, b. 

Vado, 110, a ; ii. 188, a ; ii. 

1252, b: ii. I296,b. 
Vadodi Trosso, il. 1237, a. 
Vagense Oppldum, il. 1262, 
b. 

Vagipnnl, il. 187, a, 
Vagoritum, 229, a. 

Vahalis, or Vacalui, 381, b. 
Vaiparu, ii. 1019, a. 

Vatres, il. 1260, a. 

Vaison, ii. 12.69, b; ii. 1318, 
b. 

Val Camonica, 497, b. 

Void’Aosta, 109, a. 

Val de Meca, 682, a. 

Val di Viu, 977, a. 

Valais, ii. -674. a; il. 947, bj 
ii. 1251, b; il. 1277, b. 
Valbach, H. 1264, b. 
Valdanus, ii. .641, b. 
Valderaduci, li. 1310, a. 
Valiteraduci, 250. a. 
Valebnnga, 582, a. 

Valecha. ii. 1324, b. 

Valence, 340. b: U. 1254, a. 
Valencia, 666, b ; 807, a ; li. 
11Q.6, a. 

Valencia, Gu^qf, ». 1042, b. 
Valpnti.i, 340, b; 577, a; 

656, b( li. 912,a;ii. 1294, b. 
Valentia de S. Juan, 250, a. 


Valentinian,4rch of (Romef), 
li. 839, b. 

Valentino, Ost. di 5., il. 
1306, b. 

Valentinum, li. 188, a. 
Valenxa, 908, a; li. 188, a. 
Valera la Vieja, 682, a ; ii. 

1264, b. 

Valeria, 682, a. 

Valerius, 691, a. 

Valeaio, 375, a. 

Vail, li. 917, b. 

Valter, S., li. 1327, a. 

Valili, II. 1324, b. 

Valladolid, ii. 631, a; ii. 
12.62, t), 

Vallais, H.1264,b; il. 1277,b. 
Vallata, 2.60, a. 

Vallis Murcia (Rome), ii. 
816, a. 

Valmontone, ii. 1215, a; ii. 
1313, a. 

Valois, 11. 12.63, a. 

Valona, 342, a. 

Valpo, il. 63, b. 

Valsnlobre, ii. 1254, b. 
Valsolebre, 582, a. 

Valietxi, ii. 310, a. 

Varna, 683, a. 

Van, 216, b; 224, a; 227, b; 

673, b ; ii. 8, b ; it. 295, b. 
Vanaceni, 691, b. 

Vandotena, li. .6.38, b. 
Vonena, ii. 1156, a. 

Vannes, 7-64, a. 

Var, ii. 188, h; ii. 12.69, a. 
Var-chonltps, .349, b. 

Tam, 409, b ; 430, a ; 11.188, 

Varagri, ii. 1277, b. 

Varaie, il. 1268, a. 

Varanasi, 973, b. 

Varanus, il. 127-6, a. 
Vaiaasova, 63. b: 600, b. 
Varax, Mt., 379, o.. 
Varcianl, ii. 542, a. 
Varcilensps, 525, b. 

Varciles 625, b; ii. 1258, a. 
Vardmips, 571. b. 

Vardar, ii. 1173, a. 

Vardhari, 352. b ; ii. 213, a. 
Vardhari, Bridge (\f the, ii. 
236, b. 

Vardhusi. 63, b. 

Vardiili, 502, a. 

Varea, 394, b; ii. 1268, a. 
Vareia, or Varia, 394, a. 
Varenari, il. 287, a., 

Vnrhely, il. 920. b, 

Vari, 129, b; 331, a. 

Varia, .65. a ; 774, b. 
I'ariadhcs, 88G, a. 

Varianus Vicus, ii. 1287, b. 
Varin, ii. 550. b. 

Varlam, C., 606, b. 

Varna, ii. 463, b; ii. 

646, b. 

Varnakova, 35, b. 

VarnI, 364, b. 

Varo, 748, a. 

Varsa, li. 47,'b. 

Varum Flumen, 110, a; ii. 

188, b. 

Varus, ii. 187, b. 

Varxana, ii. 1275, b. 
Vasaeluptum, M., ii. 1080, b;» 
Vasata, ii. 222, b. 

Vasates, 173, a. 

Vasgau, ii. 1325, a. 

Vastlika, ii. 989, b. 

Vasiliko, ii. 342, a. 

Vaste, 380, b. 

Vathy,M\,b ', 847, bj 1106, 
b ; ii. 1175, a. 

Vathy, Port of, ii. 1084, a. 
Vaticanus, Mont, or CoIIis 
(Rome), ii. 842, b. 
Vaticanus, Pons (Rome), ii. 
8.60, a. 

Vatika, 409, b. 

Vatopedhi, 603, a. 

Vatrlae, II, b. 

PoMrfre, 11. I318,b. 

Vaugelas, 488, b ; 980, a. 
Ubaye, ii. 1283, b. 

Ubayette, ii. 1283, b. 
Ubus,li.454,b. 
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Vcero, m, b. 

Ucultuniacum, 583, a. 
27</tn^li.l261,a; 11.1275, b; 

ii. 1328 a. 

Uduba, ii. 124I,a. 

Udura, ii. I, b. 

Vedene^ ii. 1310, a. 

Vediantii, ii. 187, a. 

Vedinum, ii. 1275, b. 

Vegesack, ii. 14, a. 

Veglia, 720, a. 

Vetne, 766, b. 

Vejovis, Temple of (Rome), 
ii. 770, a. 

Vela, ii. 620, a. 

Velabruin (Rome), ii. 812, b. 
Vel<iidana, HO, b. 

Velebich, ii. 3. b. 

Veleiatcs, ii. 187, b, 

Veles, 1326, b. 

Velfsa, or Velesso, 460, b. 
Velestino, ii. 595, b. 

Veletl, ii. 1270, a. 

Velez Malaga, ii. 244, a. 
Veliborao, Ti. 16, a. 

Vellavi, 173, a. 

Vellica, .502, b. 

Velpi, M., 733, b. 

Veluca, 197, b. 

Vella (Rome), ii. 802, a ; ii. 
807, a. 

Velilla, .581, a; II. 32, a. 
Velino, ii. 1268, a. 

Velino, Mount, 5, b. 

Velitxa, \\. 418, b. 

Vellay, il. 1269, b. 

Velletri, ii. 1268, b. 

VelUft, ii. 916, a. 

Veluchn, ii. 1324, b. 

Vdvendo, 375, a, 

Vclvitxi, 13, b. 

Velukhi, ii. 630, b. 

Vdutoe, 367, a. 

Venafro, ii. 1270, a. 

Vonaria, 8.57, b. 

Vina)tq>*e, 524, b. 

Vence, ii. 421, a ; ii. 1311, b, 
Vendeleia, 347, a. 
Vendelushai, ii. 1020, a. 
Vendre Port, ii. 661, b, 
Vendrell il. 633, b. 

Vendres Porte, ii, 52, a. 

Vene, Le, il. 1300, b. 

Venedl, li. 916, a. 

Venedicus, Sinus, ii. 460, b, 
Veneni, il. 187, b. 

Venere, Ponte Sta, 11.1293 a. 
Veneris Calvac, Aede« 
(Rome), ii. 770, a. 

Veneris Libilinae, Lucus 
(^ome), ii. 826, b. 

Veiieris, Ad, 11, 1294,3. 
Veneti, 7.54, b. 

Venrtiko, ii. 342, b. 

Venja, 816, b. 

Veniaiia, 9.34, a, 

Vennicnil, 11. 16, a. 

Venosa, ii. 1276, b; ii. 1293, 

Vent a, 387, b. 

Venta Bel^arum, 442, a. 
Venta Icenorum, 442, a. 
Ventosa, Castro de la, ii 
1329, b. 

Venus Capitolina, Temple 
of (Rome). 11.769. b. 
Venus Cliiacina, Shrine of 
(Rome), il. 783,a. 

■ Venus Krycina, Temple of 
(Rome), li. 830, b. 

Venus Genitrix, Temple of 
(Korney li. 797, a. 

Venus, Temple of (Rome), 
11. 804, b; il. 817, a. 

Venus Vlctrlx, Temple of 
(Rome), ii. 769, b. 
Venusia, 167,a; ii. 1293, a. 
Venusta Vallis, il, 1276, a. 
Venzone, ii. 1258, a. 

Vet a, 320, b. 

Vera, 379, a. 

V, ramin, 885, b. 

Verbasz, ii. 1327, a. 
Verbicae. ii. 299, a. 

VereeUa, Torre di, ii. 1107, b. 
Vercellae, ii. 1287, b. 


Vercelli, II. 1278, aj il. 1287, 

b. 

Vercellium, 1073, b. 

Vercors, ii. 1280, b. 

Verde, C , 22.5, a. 

Verden, ii. 1238, b. 

Verdouble, or Verdoubre, li. 
1278, b. 

Verdun, ii. 1279, a. 

Vereija, ii. 236, b, 

Verela, 394, a. 

Vereto, Sta Maria di, il. 

1278, a; ii. 1294, a. 
Veretum, 474, b; il. 1294, 

a. 

Vergae, 451, a. 

Vergons, 11. 1278, b. 

VSrignun, ii. 1280, a. 

Vemose, li. 1278, b. 

Verdeze, or Verovits, ii. 
969, a. 

Verolt, ii. 1280, b. 

Verona, ii. 1275, a; ii. 1287, 

b. 

Verona, ii. 1279, a; ii. 1287, 

b. 

Verovesca, 347, a. 

Verrez, 110, a: li. 1287, b; 
ii. 1313,1). • 

Verria, 393, a; 823, b ; ii. 
237, a. 

Vcrrucola, or Verrucchia, 
ii. 1312, a. 

Verstglia, 867, a. 

Vertinae, ii. 210, a. 

Verves, il. 299, a. 

Vertuns, ii. 1277, b. 

Verulam, 0/d, li. 1279 a. 
Verus, Arch of (Rome), ii. 
820, b. 

Verwick, ii. 1312, a. 

Verxino, ii. 1280 , b. 
Vescellium, 1073, b. 

Vescovio, 910, a. 

Vesldla, 837, a. 

Vesionica, li. 1317, a. 
Vespasian, Temple of| 
(Rome), ii. 781, b. 
Vespasian and Titus, Tem¬ 
ple of (Rome), it. 795, a. 
Vestae, Aedes (Rome), ii 
778, b. 

Vcsulus, Mons, 107, b. 
Vcsiinna, 457,b. 

Vesuvio, Monte, il. 1284, a. 
Vetera, 173, b ; 482, b. 
Veterniexa, ii. 1120, b, 
Vftletta, Selva di, ii. 1286, a. 
Vetojo, Laghetto di, ii.448, b. 
VetraUn, 907, b; il. 1296, b; 

il. 1297, a. 

Vettona, 11. 1288, b. 

Vetturi, Castel, ii. 989, b. 
Veturll, li, 187, a. 

I'evai, 

Vevay, 110,b; li. lSlS.b. 
Vexm Francois, il. 1269 b. 
ViXin Norfnand, li. 1269, b. 
Fez, ii. 442, b. 

Vexzo, ii. 1261, a. 

Urente, li. 1266, a. 

UflTugutn, 431, a. 

Ugento, 95, a; U. 1294, *a j 
ii. 1332, a. 

Uglian, li. 196, b. 

Via Lata (Roine),il. 832, a 
il. 839, b. 

Via Tecta (Rome), ii. 837,b. 
Viana, ii. 1266, b. 

Viana de liuUo, 934, a. 
Vtanos, 401, b. 

Viareggio, ii. 1296, a. 

Viatka, il. 917, b. 

Viblnum, 167, a. 

Vibiones, li. 916, b, 

Vibona, ii. 1295, a. 

Vic de Osane, 343, b. 
Vicentia, il. 1275,a; Ii.l287, 
b. 

Vicenza, ii. 1287, b ; 1307, b. 
Vtchy, 168. a. 

Vico, 340, b. 

Vico, Logo di, 856, b; 857, a. 
Vicovaro, 774, b ; il 1258, b. 
Vlntilianae, Aedes (Rome), 
il.8l8,b. 


Victoria, Sanctuary of 
(Rome), ii. 803, b. 
Victoriae, Clivus (Rome), 
ii. 803, b. 

Victoriae Jullobrigenslum, 
Portus, ii. 102, a. 

Victory, Statue of (Rome), 
11. 795, a. 

Vicus Radies, ii. 1305, a. 
Vicus Cummarius, 525, a. 
Vicus Longus (Rome), il. 
829, a. 

Vicus Novus, il. 31305 , a. 
Vicus Patricius (Rome), 
ii.822,b. 

Vicus Spacorum,934, b. 
Vicus Virginis, ii. 188, b. 

Vid, il. 1329, b. 

Vidi, ii. 150, b. 
rido.671.b; il.400,a. 
Viducasses, 218, b. 

VieilU Tour, 389, b. 

Viena, 63, b. 

Vienna, ii. 1311, a. 

Vienne, 187, b; il. 1308, b. 
Vietri, 497, b; li. 271,a. 
Vieux, ii. 1308, b. 
Vieux-Brisach, ii. 369, b. 
Vieux^Chdtel, ii. 442,b. 

Vieux Seurre, 779, a. 

Vigan, ii. 1311, b. 

Vigo, 934, b. 

U/Jayini, il. 47, a. 
Vitatne,4i3,aii 791, b; 1057, 

a. 

ntrrtes, il. 1281 , a. 

VtUa de dot Hermaftos, il. 
493, a. 

Villa Fasila, 93. b. 

Villa Faustini, 488, b. 

ViUa Velha, li. 219, b. 
Villnfaflla, il. 1308, a. 
Villafranca, Gulf, li. 424, a. 
Villnlpando, il. 399, a. 
Villano,C„\m,b. 
Villanueva, ii. 1034, b ; 11. 
1041,b. 

Villanueva de Sitges, ii. 1034, 

b. 

Villar de Mqjardin, il. 1264, 
b. 

Villar Pedroso, 341, a. 
Villarinho, li. 1085, a. 
Villaroane, 250, a. 
Vdlarlelin, ii. 1210, a. 
Vtllasecco, li. 1308, a. 

Ville Neuve, 889. a. 
VUlcbaudon, li. 153, b. 
Villclba, il. 1269, b. 
Villeneuve, il. 674, a. 

Vilna, 11 916, a. 

Vimala, 973, b. 

Vitninacium, 250, a. 

Viininal Hill (Rome), Il 
828, b. 

Viminalis, Collls (Rome), ii. 
828, b. 

Vimlnalis, Porta(Rome), ii. 
756, a. 

Viminalis sub aggere. Cam¬ 
pus (Rome), ii. 826, a. 
Vinai, Ii. 1276, b. 

Vincent, Cape St,, 377, a; li. 
H72, a. 

Vindeleia, 347, a. 

Vtndhya, 746, a; ii. 46, b ; 

ii. 48. a; ii. 1311, a. 
Vindhya Mountains, il. 692, 
b; ii.914. a; il 1022, a. 
Vindia, 931, a. 

Vindicari, 11. 11, b. 
Vindicari Porto, ii. 40, b. 
Vindinates, ii. 1317, b. 
Vindios, M., 746, a. 

Vindius, M., ii. 46, b; ii. 
619, b. 

Vlndo, 340, b. 

, Vindobala, ii. 1269, b* 
Vindobona, il. 542, a. 

. Vindolana, li. 1256, b. 
Vindonissa, 1041, b. 

Vindya, Ms., li. 692, b. 

. Vinezxa,\l,\ZV2,b. 

. PtnAflk^s,934, a: ii. 1275, b. 

, Vmtoln, ii. 912, a. 
Vinkoueze, 614, b. 


Vins, il. 295, b. 

Vintam, ii. 1094, a. 
Vinttmlglia, 110, a. 
Vintimiglia, 93, b; ii. 188, a* 
Vintium, ii. 421, a. 

Viosa, Vuissa, or Fovussa, 
151, b. 

Viosa, il. 560, a. 

Vipao, 916, b; ii. 1275, a. 
Vipeteno, 111, a. 

Vipsania, Purlieus (Rome), 
il. 839, b. 

Viqtie. or Vich, 844, a. 
Viraplaca, Sacellum of, Dea 
(Rome), li. 804, a. 

Virdo. 11. 1310, b. 

Viro Valentla, 451, b. 
Vlrovesca, 347. a. 

Vlrunl, il. 1259, a. 

Virunum, ii. 448, a. 

Virus, 933, b. 

Viskardho, 588, b. 

Visa, Monte, 107, b; li. 
1283, b. 

Vissuch, ii. 4, a. 

I Vistritxa, 1025, b. 

Vistula, ii. 1312, b. 

Viterbo, 894, a; ii. 1285, b. 
Vithari, 1063,bi ii.586, a. 
Vito, S , 153, b. 

Vitodnrum, 1041, b. 
Vitricium, 110, a; II. 1287, b. 
Vitruvius Vaccus, house of 
(Rome), M. 804, b. 

Vittoria, il. 1015, b. 

Vittorino, San, 123, b. 

Vityh, il. 470, a. 

Vitzeh, il. 689, a. 

Vivarais, 1045, a. 

Vivel, 389, a. 

Viventani, ii. 1317, b. 
Viviscum, 110, b. 

Vlviscus, 444, a. 
Vlaardingen, 902, b; 912, a. 
Vladimir, ii. 917, b. 

Ulai, 874, b. 

Vlakho.makhnla, li. 60. b. 
Vlnkholivadho, ii. 629, b. 
Ulan liobat, 184, a. 

Vleuten. 903, vJ 
Ulgnz, ii. 473, b. 

Vlie-Stroom, 903, b. 

Vlieland, 903, b. 

Vlikha, 208. b. 

Ulkin, il. 473, a. 

UI la, 933, b 

Vila, 933,1); Ii. 13l4,"a. 
Vlokho, 248, b ; il 1163, a. 
Ulpia, Basilica (Rome), 
ii.800, b. 

Ulpianum, 744, b. 

Ulster, il. 16, a. 

Ulubad, 161, b. 

Ulurtini, 167, b. 
Um-el-Jemal, 396, b. 

Urn Lakis, ti. 107, a. 

Umago, ii. 74, a. 

Umana, ii. 453, a; il. 628, b. 
Uiiibilicus Romae(Rome), 
li. 794, b. 

Umbro, 857, a. 

Umbronem, FI. Ad, ii. 1296, 
a. 

Umgheier, 363, a. 

Unelli, 218, b. 

Unieh, 602 b ; 11. 468, a. 
Unknown Land, li. 917, b. 
Unna, li. 466, b. 

Unse, ii. 1318, a. 

Vocanae, Aquae, 168, b. 
Vneates, 173, a. 

Vodae, 11,917, b. 

Vodhena, 806, a ; 823, b; il. 
236, b. 

Vodiae, 11. 16, a. 

Vogdhani, 1099, a. 

Vugesen, ii. 1325, a. 

Voghera, ii. 64. b ; ii. 183, at 
il. 1287, b. 

Voidhia, 13, a. 

Voigtland, ii. 1133, a. 
Votvoda, ii. 320, a. 

Voivonda, ii. 1213. a, 
Volana, H. 896. b. 

Volano, il. 1321. b. 

Volantxa, 418, a. 
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^ INDEX. 


Volcentum. orVolceium, li* 

210, a. 

Volga, 455, a ; 11.228, a; 11. 

Volhynia, n.'30, a; lf.916, a. 
Volo, li. 60, b ; 11. 516, a. 
Voiobriga, 934, a. 

Vologatift, Miitatio, 980, a. 
Voipo, Cape, 158, a; 726, a. 
VoUinletisif, Lacut, M7, a. 
Yolilnli, li. 1296, b; 1297, a. 
Vollerra, li. 1318, b. 

Voltore, Monte, li. 1329, b. 
Votturno, li. 1330, a. 
Volturno, Casiel, ii. 1330, a. 
VulubilUui, tl. 299, a. 

Volvic, li. 286, b. 

Voinntii, ii. 16, a. 

Volupiae, SaceUuni(Rome), 
li. 812, h. 

Vomano, 383. a. 

Vomanus, 383, a. 
rona,419, h. 

Vona, Cape, ii. 6, a. 

Vonitxa, 10, b; 129, a. 
Voorbourg, 908, b. 

Voronexh, ii. 917, b. 
Vortumnui, Ara of (Roma), 
ii. 811, a. 

Vosges, li. 1325, a. 

VostUxa, 13, b; 35, b. 

Voturl, 931.a. 

Voudrei, 11. 1318, b. 

Vouga, 11. 1252, b. 

Vourla, 668, a. 

Vourout, ii. 1325, a. 
Uphrenus, 11. 468, a. 

Ur, 601, a. 

Ur of the Chaldeca, 11. 438, 
b; 11. 487, a. 

Vrakhori, ii. 346, a. 

Ural, 746, b, 

Ural Chain, ii. 289, a. 
Uralian Range, 11.102, b. 
Uruula, 730, a. 

Vranin, 11. 243, b ; 11. 267, b. 
Uraiiopoili, 23, a. 

Vraona, 332, a; 323, b« 
Vravnitxa, 250, b. 

Urbania, 11. 1326, a. 
Urbi,210. b. 

Urbiaca, 582, a. 

Vrbiel, 770, a. 

Urbino,i\. 13l7,biii.l326,a. 
Urbiiium Hort«D»e, ii. 1317. 
b. 

Urbinum Meuurenae, ii. 
1317, b. 

Urbitaglia, li. 628, b; ii. 

645, b ; ii. 1326, n. 

Urbliis, li. 1293, b. 

Urbo, 934, b. 

Urbs Salvia, li. 628, b; II. 


646, b. 

Urclnium, 691, b. 

Uresmea, li. 253, b. 

Urfah, 806, b ; li. 439, b. 
Urgo, 867, b. 

Vrgub, ii. 499, b. 

Urgub or Urkup, ii. 871, a 
UrTa, 64, a ; 474, b. 
Urlconium, 442, a. 

Urima.il. 1075, b; li. 1076, 


Urium, 167, a. 

Urmtak, 320, b. 

Uroconium, 427, a. 

Vroit, 214, a. 

Vromona, 804, b. 

Vromosela, ii. 1175,b. 
f^roxeter, 427, a. 

Urpanut, li. 541, b. 
Urtentlnl, it. 210, a, 

Urtas, }Vadp, I0»)l,b. 
Urtippa, ii. 183,3, b. 
Vrumiah, Sea of, 11. 1031, a. 
Uruntiyak, 216, b ; 11. 286, b. 
Usar, 837, a; 11. 297, b. 
ITiicaiiH, il. 574, a, 

Uacentin), li. 7, b. 

VsckkUb, ii. 934. a. 
Uscoaiutn, 916, a. 
UMllce»lca,ii. 1190, b. 
Uscoaio, 916, a. 

Utcudamat 395, b. 

Vsdom, II. 1018, a. 

VteU, 815, b. 


VMetle,\i. 3,b. 

Usellii, 11. 912, a. 

Usellus, 1327, b. 

Uses, ii. 1260, b. 

Ushak, 113, a; 590, a} 903, b. 
Ushant, ii. 1331, a. 

Usk, 409, b. 

Ussegiio, 977, b. 

Ustica, il. 501, a. 

Utntur or Utacour, ii. 497, a. 
Ub'rni, ii. 16, a. 

Utica, 68, a. 

IJtidava, 714, b. 

Utrecht, ii. 1220, a. 
Uttarakuru, li. 505, a. 
Uttaris, 934, b. 

Vutauban, 912, a. 

Vulcan, Temple of (Rome), 
11. 834, b. 

Vulcnnello, 52, b. 

Vulcatii Insula, 51, b. 
Vulcano, 51, b. 

Vulci, il. 1285, b. 

Vuliastneiii, 331, a; 685,b. j 
ViiUinlensis, Lacus, 856, b. 
Vuriemi, 241, a. 

Vuriendi, 241, a. 

Vurknno, il. 338, b. 

Vurvuri, il. 6 iO, a. 

Vmxindro, 459, a. 

Vuvo, 19, b. 

Uxuma, 197, b. 

Uxaina Barca, 347, a. 

Uxantls Insula, 949, a. 

Uxrau, ii. 188, a j 461, a. 
Uxoiiim, 515, a. 

Uxcnturo, 95, a; 474, b; ii. 
1294, a. 

Uxcntus, M., ii. 46, b. 

Uxii, 822, b. 

Uxutn Kiupri, li. 642, b. 

^ Uxumi, 765, b { 756, a. 


IVaal, 381, b. 

Wad-aUGored, 239, b. 

IVad Daab, 1020, a. 

Wad el‘Bout, 456, b. 

IVad el-Gored, 779, b. 

Wad-el Jenan, 336, b. 

Wad-el-Kebir, 127, b; 11.297, 
b. 

Wad Messa, il. 322, a. 

Wadi Quasam, 62-% b. 

Wadi Rotvtnel, 127, b. 

Wady er-Reina, II. .300, a. 
Wady-fl-Arabah, 174, b. 
Wady-el-Kebir, 68, a. 

Wady el Khos, II. 452, b. 
Wndtf-el-Mojib, 219, b. 
Wndy-es-Sunt, 810, a. 
Wady-esh-Sh>ikh, it. 699, a. 
Wady-ex-Zain, 68, a. 

Waay Etan, 86-5, a. 
Wady-Ghurundel, 815, b. 
Wady Kelt, 607, b; 11.529, b. 
Wady Maharrakah, 60, a. 
Wady Matekk, 118, b. 

Wady Msid, ii. 468, a. 

Wady Mutufia, or Mohatou, 
67, b. 

Wady Seibous, 68, a. 
Wady-Teusift, 229, b. 

Wady Wasett, 815, b. 

Wageck, li. I307, a. 
Wageningrn, 555, a. 

Wahl, li. 12.54, b, 

Wahran il. 297,b. 

Wattackia, 743, b, 

Wallis, il. 1254. b. 

Walisend, 11. 1256, b. 
Walls-end, ii. 1311, a. 
Waltrick Chesters, 588, b; li. 
1256, b. 

Wan. ii. 1176, a. 

H'angen, 11. 1270, a. 
Wannash-reese, li. 1335, b. 
Warha^ 363, a. 

Warich, 1019, a. 

Warka, 363, a; 601, a; il. 
487, a. 

Warne, 11. 1042, b. 

Warudck, 11.666, b. 
lfanof*,ll. 1312, b. 

Wash, the, 11. 348, b. 
Washnti Mounta^, 367, b; 
982, b. 


Watchcross, 1, b. ‘ 
Water-Newton, 488,1), 

Wtar, ii. 1261, a. 

Wecht, 11. 1308, a. 

Weichsel, li. 1312, b. 
Weissenburg, 167, b. 

Weis, 11. 50.5, a. 

Wenet, 754, b. 

Wends, ii. 1270, b. 

Wertach, 340, b ; ii. 1312, a. 
Wcru'ic, li. 1312, a. 

Weser, 11. 1312, b. 

Westbury, li. 1278, b. 

Weston, 212. b. 

673, b. 

Weymouth, ii. 65, a. 

Whtlp Castle, ii. 1325, a. 
Whetacre, 442, b. 

Whetham, il. 1278, b. 
Whitchurch, 11. 1311, b. 

White Sea, 31, b. 

White) ne, ii. 211, b. 

Whitley Castle, ii. 1256, b. 
Widjeh, li. 1134, b. 
Wiesbaden, 169, a. 

Wight, Isle of, il. 1260, b. 
Wtgston Farva, li. 1276, a. 
Wigton Bay, 11. 15, a. 
Wigtonshire, 750, a ; 11. 448, 
b. 

Wilden, no, b; 1266, a. 

Wilts, 388, a. 

Winbnm, ii. 1311, a. ' 
Winchester, 887, b i 442, a ; 
ii. 1276, a. 

Winchester, Old, ii. 1311, a. 
Windnw, 11. 1241, a. 
Windisch, 1041, b \ ii. 1311, 

b. 

Windish-Garstein, 922, b. 
Windisch-Gratt, li. 1270, b. 
Windsor, Old, 11. 657, b. 
Wines, 901, a. 

Wippach,<y B,bi ii. 1275, a. ! 
Whmar, ii. 107, a; li. 276. b. 
Wissant or Wits and, II. 99, 
b. 

Wilienberg, II. 217, b. 

Wood Nafa, ii. 330, b. 
Woodcote, ii 450. a 
Worcester, 428, b. | 

Wonngen, 458, b. I 

Worms, 420, a. 

Wrielxen, ii. 1312, a. 

Writtle, 470, b. 

Wfotham, li. 1253, b. 
Wroxrter, 4<2, a; li. 1312, a 
Wulpit, li, 1310, a. 
WUrtxburg, il. 95), a. 
Wustani, 37, a. 
Wyck-te-Durstede, 382, b. 


Xalon, il. 884, b. 

Xanten, 173, b i 482, b t 563, 
b. 

Xativa, li. 1035, b. 

\Xelsa, 581, a. 

\Xenit, 368, a ; li. 1239, b. 
IXeres, 247. h. 

Xeres de la Frontera, 239, b. 
Xeria, 200, b. 

Xerilo, 49, a. 

Xerogypsus, ii, 1190, a. 
Xerokambi, 1031, b. 
Xerokampo, il. 110, a. 
Xeropegado, 707, a. 
Xeropigttdho, 700, b. 
Xeropotnmi. li. 1196, b. 
Xeropyrgo, ii. 1120, b. 
Xigonxa, il. 874, a. 

Xvneira, 8, a. 

Ximena de la Frontera, 343, 
a, 377, a. 

Xingi, li. 152, b. 

Xipnonian Port, ii. 98.5, a. 
Xiphnnian Prom., 11. 984, b. 
Xucar, ii. 1042, b. 

Xuria, 125, a. 

Xylqfaso, 504, b; 871, b. 
Xylupolis, li. 384, a. 

XynUe, il. 1170, a. 

Xypete, 325, a. 


Yabes, Wady, 11.1, b. 
Yabritd, ii. 1076, b. 


Yafa, il. 62, b; 11; 859, a. 
Yalobatch, 147, a. 

Yambo, 746, a. 

Yanar, 608, b. 

Yapha. ii. 630, b. 

Ynre, 645, h ; 977, b. 
Yarmak, 922, b. 

Yarmouth, ii. 1108, b. 
Yarmuk, ii. 286, a; ii. 521, b. 
Yarvoo, 722, a. 

Ytithrib. il. 131, a. 

Yebna, 396, b; ii, 3, b. 
Yechil or Yekil Irmak, 11. 
65, a. 

Yellow River, 384, a. 
Yemama, ii. 401, a. 
y<'»m*»,181,b; II. 284,a; II. 
357, a. 

Yeni Kale, Strait of, 421, b. 
Yen>ji, 11. 1232, a. 

Yentkale, ii. 3X8, b. 

; Yenikiuy, li. .569, b. 
Yenishener, ii, 127, a. 

! Yenisheri, ii. 997, b. 

Yenne, 8-55, a. 

Yenlx, 485. a. 

Yerma, 992, b. 

Ye»hil Ermak, 117, a. 
Yonne, ii. II, a. 

Yori, 488, b. ' 

York, 797, b. 

Ypek, ii, 611, a. 

Ypstli, il. 64, b. 

Ypsili Hissar, 336, a. 

Yruna, li. 1266, b. 

Ysarche, ii. 31, a. 

Yssel, 471, a ; ii. 392, b. 
Ystwyth, li, 1038, b. 

Yupti, 746, b. 

Yutta, li. 103, a. 

Yverdun, 798, b ; li. 904, a. 


Zah, 189, a; il. 1334, b. 

Zahi, ii. 1334, b. 

Zabatus, ii. 1209, a. 

Zacatae, ii. 917. b. 
Zacynthus, 11. 5.52, b. 
Zadracarta. 1106, a. 

Zafra, ii. 1337, b. 

Zagora, 413, a; 1035, b. 
Zagalis, li. 658, b. 

Znghduan, ii. 1237, b. 
Zagora, 412, a, bj 772, a; 
982 , a ; ii. 569, a ; ii. 917, 
a. 

Zagori, li. 550, a. 

Zahle, 598, b. 

Zalecus, ii 547, a. 

Znlongo, 560, b. 

Zama, 490, b. 

Zamareni, 363, b. 

Zafnargat, li. 484, a. 
Z'Jtnucina, li, 974, a. 

Zamora, il. 461, a; II. 964, 
a; 11. 12.52, b. 

Zanah, 772, b. 

Zandwoort, 501, a. 

Zanfour, 243, b. 

Zanttat • Mula - DHss, II. 
1324, b. 

Zannone, il.658, a; 11.1007, a. 
Zante, H. 1334, I). 

Zanxihar, ii. 329, b; ii. 6G8, 


Zaphran, li. 297, b. 
Zaptal, 840, a. 

Zara, li 2, a; li. 64,b; 
1336, b. 

Zaragoza, 250, a; 469, a. 
Znrah, or Zerrah, 210, a. 
Zaraka, H. 1040, a. 
Zarangae,210, b. 

Zaratae, il. 943, b. 

Zarax, ii. 112, b, 
Zarepthab, ii. 606, b« 
Zarfa, 344, a. 

Zuriaipa, 304, b. 
Zarisaspes, 344, b. 
Zarnnta, 3, b ; 989, b. 
Zarnowice, 526, b. 

Zatvi, ii, 1042, a. 
Zarzosa, il. 964, a. 
Zaviixa, 726, b. 

Zea, 586, b. 

Zeb, il. 607, a. 

Zebeye, 757, a* 


il. 



Zebm^ 614, b. 

Zebulun, Tribe of, ii. 630, a. 
Zee Hill, 20, b. 

Zefreh, ii. 1337, b. 

Zefreh, Cape, ii. 600, b. 
Zegrensii, ii. 299, a. 

Zeltha, ii. 1031, a. 

Zeitoun Bouronn, ii. 254, b. 
Zeldepa, ii. 1335, b. 

Zellete, 622 , b. 

Zembra, 32, b. 

Zemenic, ii. 970, b. 

Zeng, ii. 963, a. 

Zepnyrian Promontory, 641, 
a 

Zephyrium Promontorium, 
730, a. 

Zepliyrium, 733, b. 

Zerin, 854, a. 

Zermagna, ii. 205, a. 

Zerna, ii. 1012, a. 

Zeroes, ii. 1207, a. 

Zernits, ii. 1339, a. 


INDEX. 


Zerthell, il. 60, a; ii. 297, b. 
Zervokhia, ii. 569, a 
Zervokhori, 1046, b. 

Zeryah, il. 1336, b. 

Zetel, ii. 1118, a. 

Zetta, 776, h. 

Zeugg, ii. 3, b. 

Zeugma, 737, a ; 744, b; II. 

1075. b. 

Zeyln, 336, b. 

Zta, ii. 406, b. 

Zih, 94, a ; K02, b. 

Ziheneh, Su, ii. 456, a. 
Zibovisi, 136, b. 

Zibru, 614, b. 

Zicchi, il. 917, b. 

ZtAeli, 622, b. 

Zikhna, ii. 463, b j il. 922, a. 
Zllis, ii. 298, a. 

Ztlle, 630, b. 

ZiUch, ii. 1337, a. 

Zimeno Derveni^ li. 930, a 
Zin, ii. 529, b. 


I Ziiiar/,'625, a 
I Zingane, ii. 903, a. 
Zingehar, il. 668, a. 
Ziridava, 744, b. 

ZirknitZt Lake, li. 215, a, 
Zituni, ii. 117, b. 

Zituni, Gu{f of, ii. 255, a. 
Zmievut, 20, b. 

Znaim, ii. 625, b. 

Zochasa, 641, a. 

Zoelae, 249, b. 

Zoeteium, 193, a. 

Zof, ii. 1037, a. 

Zagrnfu, ii. 1196, b. 

Zone, ii. 1190, a. 

Zoroanda, ii. 1208, b. 

Zorxo di Magues, St,, 773, b. 
Zoster, 331, a. 

Zowamour, 32, b. 

I Zovan, il. 64, a. 

Zotran, Mount, ii. .549, a. 
Zma Hjeka, 849, b. 
Zuchabbari, M., ii. 1C80, b. 
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Zuglio, 110, b; 522, a; ib 
102, b. 

Zugra, if. 570, b. 

Zuider Zee, 903, a. 
Zula-Sarakini, 457, a. 

Zulla, 29. a. 

Zunra, ii. 32, a. 

Zurka, 380, b. 

Ziirobara, 744, b, 

Zurxach, 911, b. 

Zusidava, 744, b. 

Zwarte Kuikenbuurt, ii.429, 
b. 

Zydowo, Ii. 971, b. 

Zydretae, 643, a. 

Zygenses, ii. 278, a. 

Zygi, .572. b. 

Zygls, ii. 277. b. 

I Zygos, 63, b; 185, a; ii. 
•583, a. 

I Zygos, Lake of, 64, a. 
i Zygritne, ii. 278, a. 

Zyria, 724, a. 


THE END. 
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